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Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. President, 
last Saturday was the centennial of the 
signing of the Morrill Land Grant Act 
of 1862, which provided for the teaching 
of agriculture and the mechanical arts 
“in such manner as the legislatures of 
the States may respectively prescribe.” 

We now have a system of State-sup- 
ported, land-grant colleges, established 
under that act, that has been of im- 
measurable value because these colleges 
have remained close to the people they 
served and have been responsive to their 
need for readily available, practical in- 
formation. 

A broad system of education for all 
capable persons, such as is provided at 
the college level under the land-grant 
system, was advocated by Thomas Jeffer- 
son as early as 1776, but it was not until 
after the War Between the States that 
the Nation generally recognized the 
necessity of general education, and it 
was most fortunate that the Morrill Act 
was available, at a time of rising interest 
in education, to encourage the develop- 
ment of agriculture and mechanical 
colleges. 

In Virginia, the general assembly of 
1870 established a system of free public 
schools under the direction of Dr. Wil- 
liam Henry Ruffner, who lived in my 
hometown of Lexington. That same 
general assembly also debated, and 2 
years later approved, the establishment 
of the Virginia Agriculture and Mechani- 
cal College as a land-grant college. 
That school, which we now know as Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute or Virginia 
Tech, has a new president, who is today 
succeeding my friend, Dr. Walter S. 
Newman. 

In many respects, the qualities that 
produced the successful land-grant col- 
leges are exemplified in the career of 
Dr. Newman, who first began teaching 
agriculture in a small, southside Virginia 
high school. He did not attempt to 
carry knowledge into the field in the 
tradition of the land-grant colleges, 
until he had earned a master’s degree 
in agriculture from VPI. After 3 years 
of high school teaching, he returned to 
teach at VPI, and later served his State 
as a supervisor of vocational agriculture 
and as assistant superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. He became president of 
VPI in 1947, and retired on June 30. 

Prior to this century we have been a 
predominantly rural people, and the 
farmer, naturally, has been one of the 
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principal beneficiaries of the educational 
and research opportunities offered by the 
land-grant college system. It is to be 
expected, however, as technological 
changes in agriculture reduce the num- 
ber of farm families and the need for 
scientists in all fields increases, that the 
emphasis in the land-grant colleges will 
change to keep pace with the needs of 
the people. VPI, for instance, has five 
schools: agriculture, business, engineer- 
ing and architecture, home economics, 
science, and general studies. More than 
half of that school's degrees are awarded 
now by the school of engineering and 
architecture, and the new president, Dr. 
Thomas Marshall Hahn, Jr., is a nuclear 
physicist who headed VPI's Physics De- 
partment between 1954 and 1959. For 
the past 3 years, he has been dean of arts 
and sciences at Kansas State University. 

Virginia is fortunate in having two 
land-grant colleges. In addition to VPI, 
we have Virginia State College, which 
was established as a State-supported 
school in 1882 but not designated as a 
land-grant college until 1920. 

These colleges have served Virginia 
well and I welcome this opportunity to 
pay tribute to the Morrill Act which for 
the past century has benefited all the 
farmers of our Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 


printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 


the following article from yesterday’s 
Washington Evening Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, July 
1, 1962 x 
LAND-GRANT COLLEGE: Our Most SIGNIFICANT 
ScHooL Move 
(By G. K. Hodenfleld) 

They said later that Abraham Lincoln on 
that day had lighted a candle that would 
guide future generations of Americans out 
of the dark night of ignorance. 

But it was a moment of history that 
passed without notice, an act of faith that 
was long unsung. 

In midsummer, 1862, the Nation writhed 
in civil war. Confederate Gen. Robert E. 
Lee had just thrown back Gen. George B. 
McClellan's army of the Potomac in the 
7 days’ battles. 

The Treasury Department in Washington 
was advising its agents: Wherever you find 
an article, a product, a trade, a profession 
or a source of income, tax it.“ Long months 
of bloody fighting lay ahead, and the future 
was bleak, 

Small wonder, then, that the country paid 
scant heed when President Lincoln, on July 
2, 1862, signed into law the Morrill Act, the 
most important single piece of Federal legis- 
lation in the history of American education. 

The Morrill Act led to the establishment 
of 68 unique land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities, including such honored and distin- 
guished institutions as the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, the University of Un- 
nois, Auburn, and Texas A. & M. 

But, it did more than that; much more. 


BROADENED EDUCATION 


It put higher education within the grasp 
of all who could profit by it, be they scions 
of wealthy families or children of the poor. 

It paved the way for an agricultural rev- 
olution that is the envy and the wonder of 
the world, and which is not yet ended. It 
spawned programs of adult education and 
extension services which may well be this 
country’s most important exports to the 
undeveloped areas of the world in the years 
ahead, 

Not even Representative Justin Smith 
Morrill of Vermont, himself, could have fore- 
seen the wonders that were to blossom from 
the legislation for which he had fought so 
long. 

If Lincoln made any comment when he 
signed the bill, history doesn’t record it. 
But sometime during a hot and sticky day 
100 years ago tomorrow he took a quill pen 
in hand and signed: 

“An act donating public lands to the sev- 
eral States and Territories which may pro- 
vide colleges * * * where the leading object 
shall be, without excluding other scientific 
and classical studies and including military 
tactics, to teach such branches of learning as 
are related to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts * * * in order to promote the liberal 
and practical education of the industrial 
classes.” a: 

The act granted each State 30,000 acres of 
Federal land lying within that State for each 
of its Members of Congress. States which 
no longer had enough Federal land within 
their boundaries for the purposes of the act 
were given scrip which entitled them to land 
in the still undeveloped Western States. New 
States collected when they entered the Un- 
ion, or sometimes while still territories. 

Income from the sale of the land and the 
scrip was to be invested in “stocks of the 
United States or of the States, or some safe 
stocks, yielding not less than 5 percent upon 
the par value of said stock.” 

The capital investment itself was to “re- 
main forever undiminished.” The income 
from the investment was to be used only 
for the educational goals of the act. 

Eventually, the States received 11,383,082 
acres in either land or land scrip, and sold 
them for a total of $13,478,946. By today's 
standards, that $13.5 million is a bagatelle. 
Purdue University, for instance, now has an 
annual operating budget of nearly $50 mil- 
lion, which does not include construction. 

But the interest alone from that $13.5 mil- 
lion set great forces in motion. 

Today there are 68 land-grand colleges 
or universities, at least one in every State 
and one in Puerto Rico. 

They enroll 20 percent of all U.S. college 
students. They confer 40 percent of all the 
doctors’ degrees awarded in this country. 
Through their ROTC pr , these insti- 
tutions provide almost half of all the Regu- 
lar and Reserve officers in the Armed Forces. 

NOBEL PRIZE WINNERS 


Twenty-five of the forty-two living Ameri- 
can Nobel Prize winners have earned degrees 
from land-grant institutions. 

Research at these colleges and universi- 
ties brought the development of the first 
cyclotron, television tube, transistor, the 
production of pure uranium, and the dis- 
covery of such wonder drugs as streptomy- 
cin, stilbestrol, and dicumarol. 
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The ceramics, soybean and woodpulp in- 
dustries all had their start in land-grant col- 
leges. 

But perhaps the greatest impact these in- 
stitutions have had is the field of agricul- 
ture. 

As former Representative Dixon, Republi- 
can of Utah, told the House in a speech 
a few years ago: 

The fact that the productivity of our agri- 
culture is unparalleled In world history, the 
fact that our problem in America is how 
best to use our abundance rather than how 
to prevent starvation, the fact that we are 
sharing our plenty with the hungry of this 
earth—all of these blessings are due in im- 
measurable degree to our land-grant col- 
leges.” 

In 1862, a farmer produced enough for 
himself and only four others, Today he 
produces enough for 26 others. 

In 1862, the average corn crop in Illinois 
was about 15 bushels per acre, Today it is 
77. 

In 1862, the South harvested about 120 
pounds of cotton peracre. Today that same 
acre produces 438 pounds, 

All this was part of the dream of Repre- 
sentative Morrill when he first introduced 
his land-grant act in Congress on April 20, 
1858. 

“Men waste hundreds of acres of land on 
the theory that it is inexhaustible,” Mr. 
Morrill told the House, 

“Our population is rapidly increasing and 
brings annually increased demands for bread 
and clothing. If we can barely meet this 
demand while we have fresh soils to appro- 
priate, we shall surely reach the point of our 
decline and fall. 

The nation which tills the soll so as to 
leave it worse than they found it is doomed 
to decay and degradation.” 


THE ORIGINAL IDEA 


Historians do not agree on whether Mr. 
Morrill or Jonathan Baldwin Turner should 
5 credited with originating the land- grant 

ea, 

Mr, Turner in 1850 urged that Illinois en- 
dow a State university with the money it re- 
ceived from the sale of public lands. Mr. 
Morrill said later he first got the idea of 
land-grant colleges about 1856, but “where I 
obtained the first hint of such a measure, I 
am wholly unable to say.” 

But, whoever had the idea first, it was Mr. 
Morrill, son of a Vermont blacksmith, who 

it through Congress. 

To do it, he had to overcome opposition 
from westerners, who did not want the land 
within their borders sold to outsiders; from 
southerns, who saw the federally financed 
institutions as an invasion of States rights, 
and from President Buchanan, who vetoed 
the measure after it first passed the House 
and Senate. 

The Morrill Act squeaked by the House in 
1858 by a vote of 105 to 100, and the Senate 
by a vote or 25 to 22, only to run into Presi- 
dent Buchanan's veto. 

Mr. Buchanan said the bill would cost too 
much, would confuse the relationship be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
States, injure the newer States, compete un- 
fairly with established colleges and uni- 
versities, and violate the Constittuion. 

The veto was upheld in Congress, despite 
an impassioned plea by Mr. Morrill. 

PRESIDENT ASSAILED 


Mr. Morrill said, “The President has com- 
mitted, if not a crime, at least a blunder.” He 
called the veto incomprehensible, and de- 
clared, “the telegraphic news of this veto will 
start a tear from the eye of more than one 
manly boy, whose ambition will now be 
nipped in the bud.” 

In December 1861, when Mr. Morrill 
brought his bill before the House again, he 
found the going much easier. 
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First, the secession of the Southern States 
had removed much of the opposition. 

Second, Mr. Morrill had added the proviso 
that the land-grant institutions must teach 
military tactics, and Congress was painfully 
aware of the need for more officers. 

(Ninety-six years later, another Federal 
aid-to-education. bill was given a boost 
through Congress by being called “The Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958.") 

This time the vote was 91 to 25 in the 
House and 32 to 7 in the Senate, 

Although President Lincoln made no 
recorded comment when he signed the bill, he 
was aware of the potential. As he eloquently 
put it at the Wisconsin State Pair in Mil- 
waukee on September 30, 1859: 

“No other human occupation opens so wide 
a field for the profitable and agreeable com- 
bination of labor with cultivated thought, 
as agriculture. * * * Every blade of grass is 
a study, and to produce two where there was 
but one is both a profit and a pleasure.“ 


Poland? Yugoslavia? Why Help 
Communists? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr, ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday’s New York Times magazine 
carried an interesting and a provocative 
article by Hon. Christian A. Herter, for- 
mer Secretary of State in the Eisen- 
hower administration, entitled Po- 
land? Yugoslavia? Why Help Commu- 
nists?” 

In reviewing the arguments advanced 
by the critics of our Government's policy 
of providing limited aid to Poland and 
Yugoslavia—a policy, I may add, which 
has been approved by three of our Presi- 
dents and every Secretary of State serv- 
ing under them Mr. Herter notes: 

There is a puzzling inconsistency in all of 
this that we should consider. We have all 
heard words of warning about the effective- 
ness of Moscow’s penetration of an increas- 
ing number of countries through trade-and- 
ald offensives. Yet some of us who seem 
most alarmed at this Intensified competition 
are among those who would deliberately de- 
prive ourselves of the opportunity to 
on this brand of peaceful competition with- 
in the Communist bloc itself. 


Mr. Herter went on to say that: 

A policy of abandonment toward key areas 
of Eastern Europe would seem to me to be 
the ultimate in the “no win” policy we hear 
discussed these days. Its logical outcome 
would seem to be either surrender or mili- 
tary conflict. Certainly we cannot win a 
„ in which we refuse to partici- 
pate. ` 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Herter’s article is 
very pertinent to an issue which will be 
discussed shortly in this House, when the 
foreign aid bill will come up for a debate 
and a vote. 

I wish, therefore, under permission 
granted me, to place the article in the 
Record and to commend it highly to the 
attention of the membership of this body. 

The article follows: 
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PoLAND? TUcosL Avia? Way HELP COMMU- 
NISTS?—FORMER SECRETARY OF STATE 
HERTER PUTS THE BIPARTISAN CASE For Am- 
ING NATIONS WHOSE RELATIVE INDEPEND- 
ENCE Is More IMPORTANT ro Us THAN 
THER Marxist IDEOLOGY 


(By Christian A. Horter) 


Emotion is rarely a reliable guide to sound 
policy decisions. Yet all of us are tempted 
at one time or another to speak out or act 
in anger against situations not to our liking. 
More often than not, we discover anew that 
we cannot end our troubles merely by oppos- 
ing them, In the conduct of international 
relations, we are far more likely to achieve 
our goals by careful planning and the quiet 
and skillful use of diplomatic tools than by 
harsh words and hasty decisions. 

A case in point is our relationship with 
the countries of Eastern Europe. Few of 
the numerous problems that confront us in 
the world generate more frustration or 
arouse more controversy than this. Many of 
us, and more of our ancestors, came from 
that arc of states that runs through the 
heart of Europe from Poland to Rumania. 
It distresses us to know that most of the 
people now living in those countries are 
ruled by regimes they neither approve of 
nor respect. We blame ourselves, in part, 
for not successfully opposing their absorp- 
tion into Moscow’s empire. And we find it 
galling that we can do so little now to pro- 
mote their freedom and independence. 

Against this background of concern and 
frustration, it is not at all puzzling that we 
should occasionally lash out at the Com- 
munist rulers and all their work, that we 
should seek to end or prevent any action on 
our part that might lend them comfort or 
prestige. This feeling was reflected most re- 
cently by the action of the Senate in voting 
to ban any assistance to countries known 
to be dominated by communism or 
Marxism.” 

This sweeping restriction was modified the 
following day by a second amendment to the 
Foreign Assistance Act, sponsored jointly by 
the Democratic and Republican leadership 
in the Senate, which permitted the use of 
surplus agricultural products for foreign 
assistance in some circumstances, Even 60, 
the surplus products are not to go to any 
country “participating directly or indirectly 
in any policy or program for the Communist 
conquest of the world” or to one that is 
“controlled by any country promoting the 
Communist conquest of the world.” 

At almost the same time, the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House was sending 
to the floor a foreign trade bill that would 
exclude Poland and Yugoslavia from the 
most-favored-nation treatment under our 
system of tariffs. 

These actions in the Congress sought to 
reverse policies followed by three adminis- 
trations, two Democratic and one Republi- 
can, for a dozen years and more. I am cer- 
tain that the frustrations mentioned earlier 
played an important part in these actions. 
Also at work was the feeling that the as- 
sistance given Poland and Yugoslavia in re- 
cent years had produced no tangible re- 
sults from the point of view of our interests. 
There was understandable irritation that 
Polish and Yugoslav leaders frequently criti- 
cized the United States but not the Soviet 
Union. Some legislators argued that it made 
no sense for the United States to go out of 
its way to ease the economic problems of 
Communist regimes. 

“I am not able to understand how we 
would help people to get free by making their 
tyrant masters stronger,” one Senator said 
during debate on the foreign-assistance 
amendment. It was a question that many 
Americans have asked themselves. Why 
should we help a Communist goyernment? 

The first and most obvious answer is that 
our policy is not designed primarily to help 
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governments but rather to help the unfor- 
tunate people of the countries concerned. 
That it helps the governments, we recog- 
nize, of course, But for any realistic judg- 
ment, we need to look at the total effect, not 
merely the most obvious one; the subtle and 
indirect comsequences of action are fre- 
quently more important than those readily 
discernible, 

For a fuller answer, we must know just 
what it is that we have done to assist Poland 
and Yugoslavia. We should consider the rea- 
sons that convinced Presidents Truman, 
Eisenhower, and Kennedy that such aid was 
in the security interests of the United States. 
Finally, we should study the results of this 
policy. Only then can we judge whether the 
course we have pursued has produced useful 
results, and whether it should be continued. 

In the years immediately following World 
War II. Yugoslavia was probably the most 
militant and extreme of Moscow's recently 
acquired satellites. That very extremism 
created problems. Tito, in those days, was, 
if anything, more Stalinist than Stalin him- 
self and his militancy created intrabloc 
problems of discipline and control. Stalin 
sought to take over the Yugoslav party from 
within. When that failed he engineered the 
exclusion of Tito and his followers from the 
Cominform. 

The Soviet dictator calculated that with- 
out his support, the Yugoslav Communists 
would quickly be brought to heel. He was 
wrong, and it proved to be one of his most 
serious blunders. For Tito had broken the 
so-called monolithic unity of the Com- 
munist bloc, the winds of nationalism and 
independence began to blow and their erosive 
effect on Moscow's control have become in- 
creasingly apparent. 

Yugosilavia’s break with Moscow and its 
pursuit of an independent course produced 
significant political and strategic advantages 
for the United States and the rest of the non- 
Communist world. Soviet power was rolled 
back from the Adriatic Sea and from Italy's 
northeastern border. Austria's southern 
boundary was freed from Moscow's control. 
The closing of Yugoslavia’s borders to Greek 
Communists sounded the death knell for 
the latter's effort to win over Greece. 

Other consequences flowed from Yugoslay- 
ia's independent course, to the obvious ad- 
vantage of both the Yugoslavs and the West. 
The pace of development accelerated and liv- 
ing standards rose. Foreign trade increased 
and more than two-thirds of it was with 
nonbloc countries. Cultural and technical 
contracts have grown and new bonds of 
friendship have been established. Over the 
past decade, thousands of Westerners have 
visited Yugoslavia and come to know first- 
hand that country, its progress and prob- 
lems, and its intelligent, able and fiercely 
independent people. And many Yugoslavs 
have been able to see the West and to com- 
pare its reality with the propaganda stereo- 
types. 


We know that the present course has been 
Welcomed by most young Yugoslavs and by 
broad segments of the population at large. 
We should harbor no illusions, however, as 
regards the present political leadership and 
its basic Communist orientation. Nonethe- 
less, President Tito is a proud and independ- 
ent man, and he is a Yugoslav. However 
much he might welcome readmission to the 
bloc, he is not likely to consider it on terms 
of less independence than he demanded in 
1948. And from Moscow's viewpoint, such 
a demand could only stimulate the forces of 
nationalism which already have caused the 
Kremlin incalculable trouble. 

The danger in the present situation is 
that a drastic revision of U.S. policy along 
the lines of the proposed Senate amend- 
ment would sharply reduce Tugoslavia's 
freedom of choice. A harsh stiffening of our 
policy and a modest softening of Moscow’s 
might convince the men in Belgrade that 
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they had only one road open to them. The 
hand of those who all along have favored a 
reorientation of Yugoslav policy in the direc- 
tion of closer ties with Moscow would be in- 
credibly strengthened; those who orientation 
has been toward the West would be left with 
few effective arguments or defenses. 

In testimony before a House committee 
earlier this year, Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk said: “We believe the question answers 
itself as to whether we would prefer that 
the Yugoslavs fall back into dependence on 
the Soviet bloc and thus reorient their 
country toward the East. We are convinced 
that the present policy, supported by three 
administrations and fully tested by time and 
events, is effective and in the interests of 
this country.” 

There are elements of both similarity and 
considerable difference in the situations in 
Poland and Yugoslavia. Like the Yugo- 
slavs, the Poles are a proud and independent- 
minded people. But they are also realists 
and they know that their geographic posi- 
tion creates special problems for them. 
Bordering the Soviet Union and athwart 
the main lines of communication between 
the Soviet state and East Germany, Poland 
knows that any overt moves in the direction 
of a rupture with Moscow would produce the 
most severe kind of repression. It does not 
enjoy the kind of relative isolation from the 
Soviet Union that made Yugoslavia's break 
with Moscow possible. 

During the first decade after World War 
II. Poland’s Communist leaders were docile 
followers of Stalin and careful executors of 
his policies. American policy toward the 
Warsaw regime paralleled that toward the 
other members of the Soviet bloc. But in 
1956, revolt against blind acceptance of the 
Soviet pattern erupted in Poland, Wladyslaw 
Gomulka, who had been jailed by the 
Stalinists, assumed power on the crest of 
this Poland-first demonstration. 

The new Polish leader had to walk the 
narrow ledge between his basic loyalty to 
Moscow and to Marxism-Leninism and his 
comprehension of the demands of his own 
people for liberalization and more freedom. 
Forced collectivization of farmlands was 
halted. Pressures on the Catholic Church 
were reduced. Limitations on contacts with 
the West were relaxed and the Warsaw Goy- 
ernment moved to improve its long-neglected 
relations with nonbloc countries. 

As we watched these developments from 
Washington, we concluded that they should 
not pass unnoticed. In October 1956, the 
late Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
declared: 

“The captive peoples should never have 
reason to doubt that they have in us a sin- 
cere and dedicated friend who shares their 
aspirations. They must know that they can 
draw upon our abundance to tide themselves 
over the period of economic adjustment 
which is inevitable as they rededicate their 
productive efforts to the service of their 
own people, rather than of exploiting mas- 
ters. Nor do we condition economic ties be- 
tween us upon the adoption by these coun- 
tries of any particular form of society.” 

A few days later, President Eisenhower 
said: 

“The United States has made clear its 
readiness to assist economically the new and 
independent governments of these countries. 
We have already—some days since—been in 
contact with the new Government of Poland 
on this matter. We have also publicly de- 
clared that we do not demand of these 
governments their adoption of any particu- 
lar form of society as a condition upon our 
economic assistance. Our one concern is 
that they be free—for their sake, and for 
freedom’s sake.“ 

Since 1957, these expressions of interest 
and support have taken the practical form 
of credits and deliveries of surplus farm 
products. There has been a significant and 
fruitful growth in technical and cultural 
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exchanges. Thousands of Americans and 
Poles haye come to know each other well, 
whether as official visitors or as tourists. 
Well-known Americans, such as former Vice 
President Nixon, who have visited Poland, 
have been overwhelmed with the warmth 
and friendliness of their reception by the 
Polish people. 

The Poles know that economic assistance 
from the United States has helped to raise 
their standard of living. They know that 
grain imports from America have permitted 
their farmers to concentrate on other agri- 
cultural products that earn hard currency 
on world markets. Their farm situation, 
the best by far in the Soviet bloc, has en- 
abled them to resist pressures for tighter 
controls and possibly a reversion to the 
hated collectivization. 

They know, too, that help from the United 
States has permitted the government in War- 
saw to steer a course freer of dominance 
from Moscow than would otherwise have 
been possible. 

There have been reports lately of discourag- 
ing developments within Poland that we can 
only read with regret, New pressure is being 
exerted against the Catholic Church by the 
government. The authorities have expanded 
controls over the press and the schools. 
Nevertheless, the Polish people enjoy a meas- 
ure of freedom unknown in any other bloc 
country. And Polish farmers still own more 
than 85 percent of the land under cultiva- 
tion, whereas in other bloc countries that 
percentage or more is under the stultifying 
hand of collectives. 

Nor has Gomulka surrendered his views 
on the right of each state to determine and 
follow its own “road to socialism” without 
being rigidly tied to the Soviet model. 
Following the 22d Soviet Communist Party 
congress last fall, Mr. Gomulka in his report 
said: “Every party is fully independent and 
autonomous and bears full responsibility for 
the country it rules and for its policy in the 
country.” 

There is evidence of many other signifi- 
cant differences between the views held in 
Moscow and those dominant in Warsaw on 
both domestic and foreign issues, While the 
Soviet Union has been stressing the desir- 
ability of expanding intra-bloc trade, Poland 
has been establishing a privileged sector of 
industry producing primarily for Western 
markets. 

As we look at these and other facts of 
life inside the Soviet system, it is more im- 
portant than ever for us to d be- 
tween the myths and the realities. This is 
particularly vital as we consider our policies 
toward Yugoslavia and Poland. The basic 
objective of our policy in both countries 
has been to encourage their independence 
and freedom for their people. 

Critics of the course we are and have been 
following, tend, I think, to regard the public 
statements of Tito and Gomulka on foreign 
policy matters as the only valid evidence of 
what is happening in their two countries. 
Each expression of friendship for Moscow is 
read as a sign of our own failure. Those 
who would have us turn our backs on those 
most friendly to us in Poland and Yugoslavia 
seem surprised to discover with some regu- 
larity that Messrs. Tito and Gomulka are still 
Communists. 

Surely this is not the time to walk away 
from the competition. I can think of few 
actions on our part that would be more wel- 
come in Moscow than that. If I were Mr. 
Khrushchev, I would surely heave a sigh of 
relief if I knew that Poland's and Yugo- 
slavia's windows to the West were being 
bricked over. Never have the signs of inter- 
nal disarray been more obvious within the 
Soviet empire than they are today. Never 
have the forces of autonomy and independ- 
ence been more evident. 

There is a puzzling inconsistency in all of 
this that we should consider. We have all 
heard words of warning about the effective- 
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ness of Moscow's penetration of an increas- 
ing number of countries through trade-and- 
aid offensives. Yet some of us who seem 
most alarmed at this intensified competition 
are among those who would deliberately de- 
prive ourselves of the opportunity to carry 
on this brand of peaceful competition with- 
in the bloc itself. 

One of our problems, I believe, is our im- 
patience and our desire to find clear-cut and 
quick answers. Given the complexities of 
our world, there are few such answers short 
of devastation. We must gird ourselves for 
the long, hard pull that this kind of competi- 
tion requires, The search for short cuts can 
drive us into hasty and emotional decisions 
that only create new problems. 

A policy of abandonment toward key areas 
of Eastern Europe would seem to me to be 
the ultimate in the no-win policy we hear 
discussed these days. Its logical outcome 
would seem to be either surrender or military 
conflict. Certainly we cannot win a com- 
petition in which we refuse to participate. 
And if we hope for internal tension and tur- 
moil as the outcome of our inaction, we 
must in good conscience be prepared for the 
consequences of such a development. 

I doubt that that is what we want. I 
doubt that such an outcome would serve 
well the interests of freedom or independence 
of our friends in Eastern Europe. 

The question of our policy is sometimes 

as one of aid for Communist gov- 
ernments yersus no aid. That is not the real 
issue. The central question is whether the 
President is to have available to him the au- 
thority to extend or not extend assistance 
at times and places where the available evi- 
dence indicates that such action would 
promote our own national security interests. 

It is also a matter of our overall posture 
toward peoples now living under unwanted 
Communist rule. If they and their govern- 
ments know they cannot count on us for 
urgently needed help, they will suit their 
actions and their policies to fit that fact. 
If they realize that such help might be forth- 
coming in certain circumstances, their ac- 
tions could be quite different. 

Two years ago, as Secretary of State, I ex- 
pressed my views on this matter in a speech 
to the American Bar Association in Washing- 
ton. I said then: 

“We have tried to encourage any trend 
toward greater freedom within the Com- 
munist bloc. We aided Yugoslavia, whose 
break with the bloc compounded the difi- 
culties of maintaining monolithic Soviet con- 
trol over the remaining Eastern European 
states. We are helping Poland. We have 
sought through exchange programs and 
other personal and cultural contacts to 
broaden the exposure of the Soviet people to 
outside influences. 

“If we hold to our course, I believe that 
these trends will continue and will work in 
our favor. Basically our policy is running 
with the grain of history.” ` 

My reading of the situation in which we 
find ourselves today only reinforces that 
conviction. 


Our Nation’s Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
a patriotic address delivered by Howard 
F. Mansfield II, before the Rosendale- 
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Tillson American Legion Post No. 1219. 
I feel that his expressions are highly 
appropriate at this time as a memorial 
to our honored dead and in the spirit of 
this week’s observance of Independence 
Day. 
Mr. Mansfield’s address follows: 
Our NATION'S HERITAGE 


No less than three generations have gath- 
ered here in tribute to the memory of those 
who have made the supreme sacrifice, in 
the endless struggle of freedom versus tyr- 
anny. In the space of a single lifetime, 
three wars have spilled American blood on 
foreign battlefields. 

In their memory, we of the American 
Legion are continually pledged, for God and 
country, to continue our fallen comrades’ 
unfinished work. For we are ever mindful 
of the bitter truth; all that is needed for 
freedom to perish, is that good men do 
nothing. 

So if we would avoid the hypocracy of 
empty, meaningless ritual, if we would be 
faithful to those we honor today, let us 
consider the cause for which they died. 

From the beginning of time, mankind has 
had to face the endless struggle of freedom 
against tyranny; of right against wrong; of 
good evil. In all of history, the 
standard against which these forces have 
been measured, has been the belief that man, 
the creation of Almighty God, can properly 
govern himself, only when he does so in 
accordance with the unchanging, irrevocable 
law of his Creator. Our heritage of freedom 
rests on this foundation. 

From the Mayflower compact, our Declara- 
tion of Independence, and our Constitution; 
from the “Federalist Papers” and the per- 
sonal writings and utterances of the great 
men of our past, it is abundantly clear that 
the blessings of life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness have been the product of 
God-fearing, honorable men. None else could 
provide this heritage, for which men would 
give their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor. 

The great sacrifices of our past demand of 
us a continuing resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain. They demand of us 
a continued devotion to those high ideals of 
umited, constitutional government. As a 
Republic, our Nation struggled to world 
leadership; as a Republic we gained the re- 
spect of the world; as a Republic, we have, 
under the protection of divine providence, 
provided the finest example of self-govern- 
ment ever attained in the history of man- 
kind. 

It was for this cause our comrades of past 
wars have died. It is for this cause we as- 
semble here today to honor their memory. 

In so doing, let us each examine our own 
hearts. Let us question our own devotion 
to this cause. Can we say that we place this 
Nation’s destiny first in our lives? Can we 
say that we can and will pass on to our 
youth this same ideal of human dignity and 
God-given rights? p 

Or have we, through indolence and apathy, 
through greed and expediency, come to a 
point in our history where our material 
wealth and personal security oyershadow the 
concern for our future and our responsi- 
bility to those who follow after? Today, as 
never before in our history, we the sovereign 
citizens, face the most deadly enemies man- 
kind has ever known. There are no gullies, 
trenches, or foxholes in which to hide in this 
conflict; the war for men's minds, psycho- 
logical in form, can only be won by those 
with a superior faith and dedication to their 
cause. 

As we watch the expansion, throughout 
the world, of the Communist conspiracy, as 
we watch our Republic being torn by the 
strife of crime; pressure groups, each de- 
manding their rights at the expense of 
others, of mounting inflation and national 
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debt, we must pause and consider our own 
place in this struggle. 

Our forefathers gave us the finest form of 
government ever conceived in the mind of 
man. If you and I will not accept the re- 
sponsibility of controlling it, we will find, too 
late, that it controls us. 

This is neither the time nor the place to 
discuss how best this shall be done. We 
would leave with you many unanswered 
questions, But first among them is the 
question each of us must face. If I would 
honor, this day, the memory of a fallen son, 
& brother, a father, or comrade and fellow 
citizen, what must I do, that he shall not 
have died in vain, 

May the faith of our fathers be renewed In 
us, that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last, full measure of devotion. 

It is our cause: or we surrender to tyranny. 
God grant we shall accept the challenge. 


The Cold War Is Being Won 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on the 
global horizons there are now appear- 
ing signs first, that the Communist bloc 
is experiencing difficulties within itself; 
and, second, that the free world effort 
to strengthen itself, inherently, as well 
as against communism, is showing real 
progress. 

Recently, the official magazine of the 
County Officers Association, in its 1962 
issue, published an editorial, entitled 
The Cold War Is Being Won.” 

As in all editorials touching upon 
major features of complex and sometimes 
controversial topics, there are, naturally, 
differing ideas and evaluations of the 
tug-of-war struggle in the cold war. 

Nevertheless, the editorial provides 
some constructive evaluations and 
reaches some thought-provoking conclu- 
sions that bear significantly upon the 
East-West contest. 

For this reason, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial by James 
Heineman printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE CoL War Is BEING Won 


The Communists launched the cold war in 
1946. Since then the free world has looked 
hungrily for some sign of victory, Because 
this war has always been fought in political 
terms, people assumed that victory—if it 
ever came—would be some spectacular po- 
litical triumph. Yet victory has been coming 
all along, too quietly and unsensationally 
to be easily discerned—not by ways of poli- 
tics, but economics. 

If the Communists had been winning, it 
would be easy enough for us to see it. Eu- 
rope, which came out of the war in ruins, 
stalked by the specter of hunger, inflation, 
and political chaos, would be teetering on 
the verge of bankruptcy and revolution, 
The Communist Parties of France and Italy, 
which were already the most powerful single 
parties in their lands, would long since have 
smashed their way to power. Such parts of 
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Europe as remained free would be torn by 
division and disunity. 

Instead, what do we see? A Europe united 
as never before in its history, and prosperous 
beyond men's wildest dreams, Its Communist 
Parties steadily dwindling in influence. 
Since the 1957 Treaty of Rome, the six na- 
tions of the Common Market not only are 
finding it creating a far bigger trade pie 
for all to share, but Great Britain, Scan- 
dinavia, and many other original holdouts 
are now eagerly seeking to join it. Already 
it is bringing in its wake political ties that 
presage a much greater union—one that for 
the first time can muster the tremendous 
manpower, brainpower, wealth, industry, and 
military strength of Europe at a single force, 

Although this is now beginning to pose 
some problems for the United States whose 
postwar economic and military dominance 
is begining to diminish as a result, these 
problems are welcome because their very 
existence represents the triumph of our 
plans and policies. If the dollar is no longer 
undisputed king in Europe, if Europe's trade 
vigor strains our balance of payments, if 
Europe insists on determining far more of 
its own defense strategy—all this has hap- 
pened because we planned it that way. We 
have planned it since 1947 when, with the 
Truman doctrine to defend Greece and Tur- 
key from Communist conquest, the United 
States for the first time willingly accepted 
its new role as a world power and the respon- 
sibility to use that power to win, not only a 
war, but a peace. It was the historic “great 
divide” marking our discovery that we must 
wage a peace as vigorously as we had waged. 
the war. This discovery was swiftly followed 
by the Marshall plan to rebuild the war- 
devastated economies (including Russia's, 
had it not decided to boycott the plan) and 
by point 4 to help the less developed 
nations move toward the higher plateau of 
modern industrial abundance. 


The results were almost miraculous. What 
Alexander and Genghis Khan had sought 
vainly, to unify the world by force, began 
swiftly to take shape through the magic 
of economics. First came Buropean Union 
as expressed in Holland, Belgium and Lux- 
embourg joining in Benelux, then the coal 
and steel community whose success led in- 
evitably to the grander Common Market, to 
Euratom (to harness atomic energy to 

uses), to ision TV (to make 
one picture thro out Europe speak many 
languages) and on, as it is now leading, to 
Eurafrica and a pan-Atlantic community. 

What is the result? Poland and Yugo- 
slavia, for example, two countries that swear 
fealty to a Communist form of politics, are 
already troubled by the discovery that they 
must nevertheless be part of Europe's eco- 
nomics. Their historic trade relations are 
bringing great pressure upon them to find 
a way beneath the umbrella of Europe’s new 
economic union. This pressure is already 
great enough that Premier Khrushchev has 
been moved to propose as a meaningless 
diversion, a worldwide “trading organization 
embracing all countries.” He, too, is discov- 
ering that you can't fight geography or re- 
peal economic laws. 

The unity which Europe now exemplifies 
will, indeed, become worldwide, but in ways 
Khrushchey can scarcely anticipate. The 
wise use of U.S. resources as a prime mover 
has already set something in motion bigger 
than ourselves. As Europe's own rapidly in- 
creasing resources now join ours to develop 
the rest of the world, to give the less de- 
veloped nations trade outlets and markets, 
and the benefit of our mushrooming scien- 
tific research as it is translated into eco- 
nomic growth—all this will make an irre- 
sistible force moving toward world unity. 
Accompanying it, moreover, is a parallel revo- 
lution in communications—supersonic trans- 
port further shrinking the world’s national 
divisions, and universal television which 
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make it impossible to keep Russia or any 
nation shut off from the truth, or from world 
events, This will bring, inescapably the 
“open world” in which all of us (in Adlai 
Stevenson’s words) must not only “disarm 
our armies of dreadful weapons but 
disarm our minds of dreadful fears,” a world 
open to the “clean winds of fact and of free 
and friendly dialogs.” All this will cre- 
ate a force that cannot be fought with guns 
or political sabotage. Because countries 
have to grow they will simply have to be part 
of it. Khrushchey is already confronted 
with the horrible internal “contradiction of 
communism” that his economy is not grow- 
ing fast enough to provide both guns and 
butter. Unquestionably, his people will de- 
mand butter, and sooner or later demand as 
much of it as they see their neighbors en- 
joying. In another decade the logic of all 
these forces now in motion will have driven 
Russia to join this growing union, and the 
free world will have won the next war by 
preventing it. We will have won the peace. 
And America, as the prime mover of this 
victory, will deserve the tribute just paid it 
by France’s André Malraux: “I offer a toast 
to the only nation that has waged war but 
not worshiped it, that has won the greatest 
power in the world but not sought it, that 
has wrought the greatest weapon of death 
but not wished to wield it; and may it in- 
spire men with dreams worthy of its action.” 
Certainly the action to build this “open 
world” is fully worthy of the dream. 


Religious Instruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a reso- 
lution adopted by the board of directors 
of the Virginia Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Richmond, Va., on June 28, 1962. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


(Resolution adopted by the board of directors 
of the Farm Bureau Federation, 
Richmond, Va., June 28, 1962) 

The tion of Judeo-Christian prin- 
ciples into the basic documents under which 
we came into being as a nation of free people 
and by which we are governed, was the most 
progressive, far-reaching and constructive 
action ever taken in the devising and crea- 
tion of the institutions by which men have 
been governed since the beginning of time. 

Our firm insistence upon adherence to 
these principles in both governmental and 
nongovernmental affairs has brought untold 
benefits and blessings to believers and non- 
believers, irrespective of race, color, creed or 
religious affiliations. 

The application of Judeo-Christian prin- 
ciples stands as an ever present and the only 
effective bulwark in protecting the rights of 
minorities against the will of majorities. 

If we are to preserve these principles, per- 
petuate the progress and preserve the free- 
doms that stem from our beliefs and adher- 
ence to the Judeo-Christian philosophy, we 
must utilize the agencies of education to 
acquaint the oncoming generations with the 
nature, substance and origin of our beliefs. 

We cannot expect to achieve final victory 
in our worldwide struggle with the atheistic 
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forces of communism if we weaken our 
ideological sinews by denying to our children 
access to any appropriate sources of a fuller 
knowledge of the God in which we, as a 
nation, have placed our trust, 

Religious instruction on a nonsectarian 
basis has been traditional in our school sys- 
tems and has been conducted without prej- 
udice, force, compulsion or coercion of any 
nature. 

We insist that this practice be continued 
as in the past, always respecting the rights 
of any unbelievers to participate or not par- 
ticipate as they see fit, 


The Court Under Fire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT — 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the July 1, 1962, issue of the 
Washington Evening Star an editorial 
concerning the decision in the New York 
prayer case recently handed down by 
the U.S. Supreme Court which I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues, 
Under unanimous consent I place it in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD. 

The editorial follows: 

{From the Washington Evening Star, July 1, 
1962) 
Tue COURT UNDER FIRE 

It is no surprise that the Supreme Court 

decision in the New York prayer case invited 


of our own heavy mail we have printed in 
the past few days. We agree that criticism 
is amply justified. We do not agree, how- 
ever, with the theme which underlies so 
much of it. The theme to which we refer is 
that the decision was designed to undermine 
religion and to support communism. 
The more valid basis for criticism was 
eloquently expressed some 14 years ago by 
Justice Stanley Reed, lone dissenter in the 
McCollum case, involying religious instruc- 
tion in public schools. Justice Reed and 
other critics of the majority opinion in that 
case saw in it the forerunner of the case de- 
cided last Monday. And we have little 
doubt that the case decided last Monday 
is the forerunner of others yet to come. If 
the Court continues along this line, reading 
into the prohibitions of the first amendment 
which were undreamed of by those 
who wrote and approved it, it will become 
so preoccupied in uprooting cherished and 
long-accepted customs of the people as to 
invite damaging disrespect and ridicule, 
In his McCollum dissent, Justice Reed, 
now retired, warned that “this Court cannot 
be too cautious in upsetting practices im- 
bedded in our society by many years of 
experience.” Deyotion to the great princi- 
ple of religious liberty should not lead us 
into a rigid interpretation of the constitu- 
tional guarantee that conflicts with accepted 
habits of our people.” The same thought 
was amplified in an editorial in the Journal 
of the American Bar Association which we 
reprinted at the time. The “philosophy and 
judicial propensity” of the Court discussed 
in that editorial finds repetition in the New 
York case just decided. It is that philoso- 


leanings of patrotic and upright judges, 
which should be of most concern. 
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The late Justice Jackson, while agreeing 
with the decision in the McCollum case, 
wrote that “It is idle to pretend that 
we can find in the Constitution one word 
to help us as judges to decide where the 
secular ends and the sectarian begins in 
education. 
any other legal source. It is a matter of 
which we can find no law but our own pre- 
possessions.” Justice Stewart, the lone dis- 
senter in the New York case, expressed in 
other- language much the same thought. 
The strained attempt by the Court to find 
constitutional authority to support its pre- 
possessions is an understandable source of 
resentment and criticism. 

The Court will consider in its next term 
cases involving recitation of the Lord's 
Prayer and the reading of Bible passages in 
public schools, and these cases will be closely 
associated with other hitherto sanctioned 
and highly esteemed customs and convie- 
tions of our society, The fate of religion 
will be involved in these cases. But to a 
lesser extent than continued respect for the 
Court. 


Sokolsky Puts Supreme Court Edict in 
Perspective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, of 
all the articles and editorials which have 
been written condemning the Supreme 
Court’s shocking edict prohibiting volun- 
tary, nondenominational prayers in pub- 
lic schools, none has more eloquently or 
effectively put the matter in its proper 
moral and historical perspective than 
this morning’s column of George E. So- 
kolsky. This respected writer traced 
with force and clarity the development 
of this Nation’s spiritual hertiage and 
convincingly asserted the near-universal 
incomprehension of how a simple prayer 
devoid of denominational references 
could, in his words, “be offensive to a 
civilization which bases itself upon the 
Hebrew Old Testament and the Chris- 
tian New Testament.” Mr. Sokolsky 
spoke the feelings of the overwhelming 
majority of Americans in his conclud- 
ing statement: 

Neither the Supreme Court nor any other 
body can erase God from our hearts, for we 
shall teach our children to pray for His 
gentle kindness and mercy no matter what 
the black-robed secularists say. 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the text of this column as it 
appeared in the July 2 issue of the Wash- 
ington Post be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 2, 1962] 
In Gop WE Trust 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Every strong nation in history has lived 
by an ideal and has died when its ideals were 
dissipated. The area that eventually became 
the United States was founded principally by 


Nor can we find guidance in 
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religious sects, Pilgrims, Quakers, Roman 
Catholics, Amish, Moravians, Jews and many 
others who came to these shores to worship 
God according to the traditions of their an- 
cestors and their own beliefs. Then a colony 
was establighed and a town was founded, a 
schoolhouse and a church were built. And it 
was the church which became the center of 
the social and moral life of the community. 
We are a religious people. 

Most of the schoolmasters were clergymen 
and practically all the leading schools of 
higher learning such as Harvard, Yale, Co- 
lumbia, Princeton were founded by religious 
sects, originally to train clergymen. When 
the colonists found that they had to separate 
themselves from Great Britain and to form 
a new nation, they issued a Declaration of 
Independence in which they spoke of na- 
ture’s law and nature's God.” When they 
wrote a Constitution, they included an 
amendment for religious freedom. 

The President has always taken his office 
by an oath sworn on a Bible. Oaths gen- 
erally end in the phrase, “So help me God.” 
Upon the coinage of the United States stand 
in bold relief the words, In God We Trust.“ 
The national anthem of our country, “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” contains the phrase 
“In God Is Our Trust.” 

The decision written by Mr. Justice Hugo 
Black eliminating God from the teaching of 
the young in tax-supported schools is most 
unusual in that he cites no references, no 
precedents for the expulsion of God from 
our civilization. Apparently, he did it all on 
his own and five colleagues supported him. 
It was a curious decision for these men to 
make. 

Hugo Black does not give any religious 
affiliation in his account in Who's Who in 
America.” As is well known such blographi- 
cal material is usually prepared by the per- 
son named. Ditto Justice John Marshall 
Harlan. Ditto Justice William Joseph Bren- 
nan, who is reputed to be a Roman Catho- 
lic. Mr. Justice William O. Douglas de- 
clares himself to be a Presbyterian and a 
Mason. He, at any rate, indicates pride in 
ancestry and affiliation. Mr. Justice Tom 
Clark is a Presbyterian, a Mason (32d degree, 
Shriner). Earl Warren, the Chief Justice, 
describes himself as a 33d degree Mason 
but offers no religion. 

It is difficult to understand how six men 
reached the conclusion that an undenomi- 
national prayer, especially prepared to avoid 
offending any sect in the religions of God 
and voluntarily employed, could be offensive 
to a civilization which bases itself upon the 
Hebrew Old Testament and the Christian 
New Testament. There are prayers which are 
employed by all denominations of the reli- 
gions of God. 

The Old Testament, the Jewish part of 
the Bible, consists of the Torah, the five 
books of Moses, the N’viim, the Prophets, 
and the Psalms. The New Testament con- 
sists of the Apostles, the Epistles and the 


Apocalypse. Perhaps some of the books 


have been lost over the centuries, but what 
we have is the basis of our civilization. 
There are some who quarrel over the trans- 
lation and therein lies sectarianism, but no 
one quarrels over the theological basis of the 
Judiac-Christian civilization, namely, “There 
is but one God,” and the moral law which 
we often refer to, without complications, 
as the Ten Commandments. Without this 
basis, we have no civilization, no form, no 
character, no distinctiveness. 


Soviet Russia and the other Communist 
countries base themselves on Marxism- 
Leninism, which can be termed dialectical 
materialism, We in the United States base 
ourselves on the religions of God. Neither 
the Supreme Court nor any other body can 
erase God from our hearts, for we shall 
teach our children to pray for His gentle 
kindness and mercy no matter what the 
black-robed secularists say. 
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Most Farmers at Field Days Hail Defeat 
of Kennedy’s Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
article entitled. Most Farmers at Field 
Days Hail Defeat of Kennedy's Farm 
Bill.“ written by Fred Filip and Joe 
Treaster in the Peoria Journal Star of 
June 28, 1962, be reprinted in its en- 
tirety in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

[From the Peoria (II.) Journal Star, June 
28, 1962] 
Most FARMERS aT FIELD Days HAIL DEFEAT 
or KENNEDY'S FARM BILL 
(By Fred Filip and Joe Treaster) 

United against President Kennedy’s re- 
cently defeated. farm bill and big Govern- 
ment, farmers attending the third annual 
farm material handling feld days at Expo- 
sition Gardens said they think the surplus 
farm grain problem can be solved on the 
farm, not in Washington, D.C., offices. 

A dozen of the more than 6,000 farmers 
attending the 2-day exhibit yesterday after- 
noon voiced their views on a bill that would 
have clamped mandatory acreage controls 
and marketing quotas on wheat and feed 
grains. 

The House of Representatives last Friday 

recommitted the bill to the Agriculture Com- 
mittee by a 215 to 205 yote after the Senate 
had approved the controversial bill late in 
May. 
The administration is now trying to ex- 
tend the existing emergency“ wheat and 
feed grain programs and if that doesn't get 
through the law would revert to the 1958 
act of Republican Secretary Ezra Taft Ben- 
son. 

Farmers at Exposition Gardens yesterday 
were against not only the Kennedy proposal 
but also the present program and Benson's 
as weil. 

Byron E. Kotter, a Rushville hog farmer, 
called the proposed legislation too strict.” 

“If that bill had passed a man would have 
almost needed a license to farm. I feed most 
of the corn that I grow on my 160-acre farm. 
But if the bill had gone through I would 
have been forced to put more of my land in 
pasture and buy feed from other farmers.” 

Kotter said that he would favor a free and 
uncontrolled farming market “even though 
some fellows might be ruined.” 

M. Hendrix, a farmer and storekeeper 
from Kankakee, said: 

“Farmers have nothing but contempt for 
anyone who tells them what to do. Orville 
Freeman, Secretary of Agriculture, has been 
overly aggressive. If he ever came out to 
my part of the State he would probably be 
emasculated. 

“I'm against big government. The nearer 
we stay to free enterprise, the better we are. 
The farmer should be left alone to make his 
own decision. What does some man sitting 
in a nice cool office in Washington, D.C., 
know about what's going on out here?“ 

“The farmers are aware that some men in 
Congress are trying to take away some of 
their freedoms,” Hendrix said, “and they 
are doing something about it. More of my 
customers are writing and wiring our Con- 
gressmen than ever before. 

One of the 116 exhibitors, Dale Jorgenson, 
of Luverne, Minn., a farmer for 15 years 
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before be and a friend invented a cattle 
feeder and went into manufacturing, said 
that the solution to the farmers’ problems 
lics in organization. 

“In California the fruitgrowers have an 
organization that protects them. It is com- 
prised of the growers themselves, and is not 
connected with Government. 

“But before dirt farmers could organize,” 
Jorgenson said, “they would have to divide. 
As we have seen before, it is impossible for 
men with different goals to work together. 
The hog farmer wants cheap corn, the corn 
farmer wants top dollar for his crop and 
the soybean and wheat farmers don't want 
to give away their crops either.” 

Jorgenson said he believes separate coop- 
eratives among the various interest groups 
would lead to higher prices for everyone and 
less need for Government Intervention, 

“I think it should have been defeated,” 
Elmer Jennings, a retired farmer from Ma- 
comb, said of the Kennedy administration 
farm bill. 

“The new bill was £o complicated I don't 
know how it would have affected me if I were 
still farming. It should have been simpli- 
fied.” 

Jennings said he favored President Eisen- 
-hower's soil bank land retirement program 
put he said it should not be compulsory. 

“If they're gonna have price supports I 
believe there should be restrictions on corn,” 
Jennings declared. 

A Dunlap farmer working this year under 
the Government's control program, Raymond 
Tucker, viewed dismally his future. 

“I don't know how much longer I will be 
farming,” he said. “The wet year of 1961 
hit me pretty hard and this year my allot- 
ment (the amount of grain the Government 
will let him produce) is pretty low." 

Tucker said he opposed the defeated farm 
bill but would favor a law that would “leave 
a certain amount of land idle each year 
(much like the old soil bank setup) .“ 

“Tf the Government could put the scien- 
tists to working out some crop that we could 
grow that is really needed, we could solve 
the surplus problem,” Tucker said. 

“I didn't really mind the President's bill.“ 
said Livestock Farmer Raymond Miller of 
Geneseo, “It was what the thing was lead- 
ing to. The Government is trying to con- 
trol everything. They're working on the 
turkey farmers right now. 

“What I don't like about the Government 
is that the price floors they set up turn out 
a lot of times to be price ceilings. On the 
open market the prices can go up or down.” 

“They're trying to tie the farmer too 
close,“ said corngrower John Corrigan, of 
Streator. “Whether we need control or not 
is the $64 question. Supply and demand 
always took care of itself. I think the farm- 
er could work it out himself.” 

Carl H. Dunbar, Bushnell farmer and cat- 
tleman, said: 

“I've written several cables and letters 
against the bill. It called for too much cen- 
tralization. 

“The bill has been misrepresented to the 
public,” Dunbar said. “It may save people 
some on their taxes, but it won't save the 
consumers a dime. The added work would 
actually cost the Government more to run 
the Agriculture Department.” 

Chicago implement salesman Boh Fergu- 
son repudiated statements that a grain sur- 
plus even exists. 

“I don’t think we can truthfully say that 
we have a grain surplus problem for two 
reasons: First, we are the only country in 
the world with a full larder. And second, 
cereal grains that we have in storage are 
vital to our security. In case of war, the 
storage cost of the grains would be little in 
com to their value in feeding fighting 
men and the people at home.” 

Ferguson said that despite a good grain 
market, farmers facing 1962 costs are getting 
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only 1941 prices for their crops. He charged 
Agriculture Secretary Freeman is 

“Asking for powers even Presidents never 
had. And the man has done so little to 
prove himself that no one will believe any- 
thing he says.” 

Irvin Woelfie, who farms with his father 
near Eureka, said he was happy to see the 
Kennedy bill defeated. 

He doesn't think extending the present 
farm programs will do much good either. 

The best thing to do is to support the 
farmer if he has a complete crop failure 
but as far as supporting prices they are way 
out of line.” k 

“I don't think anything will work until 
the farmer does it himself. It's our problem, 
not the city cousins’ problem. You don't 
see Cat (Caterpillar Tractor Co.) overpro- 
ducing. You can only sell so many. They 
should just take all the controls off,” a Stark 
County farmer, who declined to be identified, 
said. 

“Forget them (controls) altogether and let 
everything take care of itself,” was the reply 
of a Washington area farmer who didn’t 
want to be identified. 

“People would quit raising if they didn’t 
get a good price. I don't like price support,” 
he added. 


A Sightseeing Trip Over the Great Lakes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I received 
a letter the other day from a personal 
friend of mine, Mr. E. R. Benson, of Mil- 
waukee, telling about a trip he had taken 
on the St. Lawrence Seaway. It is so 
interesting that—although this honor- 
able body had something to do with 
making the St. Lawrence Seaway a 
reality—I feel it merits insertion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be 9 in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A SIGHTSEEING TRIP Over THE Great Lakes 


After hearing a lecture by Harry Brockel, 
Milwaukee port director, I became interested 
in taking a trip on a freighter over the Great 
Lakes. The lecture was at the Milwaukee 
Club, and we also saw films of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. 

I have taken many trips by automobile in 
Canada north of this region Including the 
adjoining States to the south. I had only 
taken boat trips over Lake Michigan. The 
spirit of adventure to see more of the world's 
famous spots spurred on a desire to make a 
vacation trip on a freighter over the Great 
Lakes. 

Consequently two friends and I obtained 
passage, with my automobile, from either 
Chicago or Milwaukee to Montreal through 
K. J. Adalbert, local manager of the United 
States Navigation Co., Inc., who charters Ger- 
man Hamburg ships. The ship we selected 
was the Magdelberg, scheduled to leave Mil- 
waukee August 27, 1960, and arrive in Mon- 
treal approximately 10 or 12 days later. 

After boarding the ship in Milwaukee, we 
had a continuous series of interesting sights 
and visits to famous places. Our first thrill 
was passing under the New World’s longest 
suspension bridge at Mackinac, while at the 
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same time, passing Mackinac Island with its 
famous long and large Grand Hotel loom- 
ing up in the distance. Shortly after this 
we picked up a pilot on Lake Huron, one of 
the deepest of the five lakes, where our Cap- 
‘tain Warres told us he always filled up his 
drinking water tanks on our ship. On Sun- 
day we encountered many fishing boats, 
pleasure boats, and sailing boats on Lake St. 
Clair. Then we entered the Detroit River 
with its two-lane traffic going up and down 


the lakes. This became an Interesting pro- 


cession of big and small ships from all over 
the world, and so-called lakers transporting 
coal, iron, oll, and wood. The passing of 
Italian, Grecian, Indian, English, Norwegian, 
and Japanese ships all with their national 
flags flying at the stern and their distinctive 
ship designs, was an ever-non-ending inter- 
esting series of surprises. 

At each port where freight was discharged 
and loaded, the passengers were granted 
shore leave for certain periods by the captain 
of the ship; therefore, we had stops of ap- 
proximately a half day in Detroit, Cleveland, 
and Hamilton. At Toronto we had an en- 
joyable evening at the International Fair 
where the U.S. Marine Band was furnishing 
splendid concerts with soloists, and after 
sleeping aboard ship that night, we had the 
next forenoon to visit the city. 

In between these shore visits, we had many 
interesting sights going through the famous 
Welland Canal with its seven locks, and then 
entering into the beautiful harbor of Hamil- 
ton under a high traffic bridge; then came 
the equally famous Thousand Islands, with 
the many New York State and Canadian 
cities, unusually high bridges, along the St. 
Lawrence River. Then came the masterful 
climax of the new St. Lawrence locks all 
the way into Montreal, where we landed, 
and had our automobile lifted by derricks 
to the wharf. 

With a trip to Mount Royal In Montreal, 


“we then headed south to Vermont driving 


along the beautiful and historic eastern 
shores of Lake Champlain. At Burlington 
we ferried over the lake to the western 
shore of New York State until we reached 
Lake George with its old fort, and then 
traveled through all the famous resort areas, 
and took the expressways back to our home 
in Milwaukee. 

The water trip took about 11 days, cover- 
ing approximately 1,100 miles, while the com- 
plete trip back to Milwaukee took about 2 
weeks. 

This trip was outstanding for the diversi- 
fied places of interest, while traveling on a 
freighter with special privileges such as eat- 
ing at the captain's mess, with splendid food, 
good steward service, all at a cost per day 
that you would ordinarily spend on any 
other tourist trip. 

I heartily recommend this trip to anyone 
who has a yen for water trips, 

E. R. BENSON, 


Texas A. & M. College Record Marks 
Centennial of Land-Grant College Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
July 2, 1962, marks the 100th anniver- 
sary of one of the United States greatest 
single contributions to liberal, scientific, 
and practical higher education—the 
Land-Grant Act of 1862. 
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Just a century ago, President Lincoln 
signed the bill allotting nearly 12 million 
acres of Federal land to the States to 
establish colleges and universities 
“where the leading object shall be, with- 
out excluding other scientific and classi- 
cal studies and including military 
tactics, to teach branches of learning as 
are related to agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts.” 

From this act sprang the 68 land- 
grant institutions across the country— 
colleges and universities that enroll some 
20 percent of the Nation’s undergrad- 
uate students and grant nearly 40 per- 
cent of all doctoral degrees. 

The contributions of these institutions 
to the lives of our people, our Nation's 
industries and our agriculture have been 
immeasurable. In my own State of 
Texas, our great land-grant school, the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, has benefited every rural, sub- 
urban, and urban family either directly 
or indirectly through extensive educa- 
tion, research and extension programs. 
It has also made significant contribu- 
tions to our national welfare and de- 
fense. 

The “father” of the Land-Grant Act 
was Justin S. Morrill, a Vermont store- 
keeper-farmer, who served as U.S. Rep- 
resentative and later as Senator from 
that State. He was a blacksmith's son, 
and his formal education ended at the 
age of 15. He firmly contended that 
ability and desire, not money or birth, 
should determine who went to college. 
Today the land-grant colleges uphold 
the philosophy projected by the Morrill 
Act by keeping their tuitions low—an 
open door, admitting all who can benefit 
from the educational programs that are 
offered. 

The principles of the Morrill Act have 
been extended by two additional laws, 
the Hatch Act of 1887, providing for 
joint Federal-State research in agricul- 
ture at land-grant institutions, and the 
Smith-Lever Act of 1914, which brought 
into being the extension service as we 
know it today—a venture in adult edu- 
cation that has no parallel in recorded 
history. 

Mr. Speaker, the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas—the land- 
grant college of Texas and oldest State- 
supported institution of higher learning 
in Texas—dates back to acceptance of 
the provisions of the Morrill Act by the 
Texas Legislature on November 1, 1866. 
The college was created by legislative act 
on April 17, 1871. That same year the 
State of Texas authorized the sale of 
180,000 acres of land scrip at the rate of 
87 cents per acre, the proceeds of which 
were invested in 7 percent gold frontier 
bonds in the amount of $174,000—the 
original endowment of the college. 

On June 20, 1872, the Texas Legisla- 
ture accepted a proposal to locate the 
new college at College Station on a 
2,416-acre plot of land donated by inter- 
ested citizens of Brazos County. After 
other legislative appropriations and con- 
struction, the A. & M. College of Texas 
was formally opened on October 4, 1876. 
On August 14 of that same year the Leg- 
islature of Texas passed an act to estab- 
lish the present Prairie View A. & M. 
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College for Negroes as a branch of the 
A. & M. College of Texas. 

From its modest beginning 86 years 
ago, the A. & M. College of Texas has 
grown to a student body of nearly 8,000. 
Prairie View A. & M. College began oper- 
ation March 11, 1878, with eight students. 
It now has nearly 3,000 students. These 
two land-grant schools have been of in- 
estimable value to Texas and the Nation. 

The pioneering Texans who founded 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas were men who dreamed “no 
small dreams.” They dreamed of a col- 
lege which would provide superior in- 
struction to Texas’ deserving sons; a 
college which would push back the fron- 
tiers of learning through extensive re- 
search; and a college which would, after 
having learnéd new things, make this 
learning available to every Texan. Re- 
corded history has proved these dreams 
a reality. i 

We Texans know of the high-quality 
resident instruction given to Texas 
A. & M. College students, and perhaps 
we are equally familiar with the work of 
local county agents in bringing new prac- 
tices and techniques to our attention. 
Likewise, we Texans are aware of the 
research being carried on at the college, 
though we sometimes may not realize 
the extensiveness of it, nor the economic 
implications it has to our direct benefit. 
To list here each great accomplishment 
of the A. & M. College of Texas would 
make this report too voluminous. How- 
ever, a few examples should be cited in 
order to give proper credit on this land- 
grant centennial observance to the re- 
search accomplishments of this great 
land-grant college. 

For example, the Texas and South- 
western cattle industry as it is known 
today might very well be nonexistent 
were it not for research done at Texas 
A. & M. College on Texas“ (tick) fever. 
Dr. Mark Francis, for many years dean 
of the school of veterinary medicine, 
through painstaking research found a 
method of eradicating the costly disease. 
His contribution was recognized by cat- 
tlemen everywhere as saving millions of 
dollars each year for the industry. 

Many other cases could be cited where 
not only Texas, but the entire world, has 
profited immensely from developments 
at Texas A. & M. College in animal 
strains, in feeds, and in the control or 
eradication of diseases and insects. 

It has been calculated that a strain 
of hybrid grain sorghum developed at 
Texas A. & M. College has resulted in 25 
to 40 percent more grain per acre and 
returned to the economy of Texas more 
than $80 for each dollar spent on an- 
nual research. As the years follow, this 
amount will increase appreciably. 

Practical research at Texas A. & M. 
College has given an economic boost also 
to the petroleum industry by showing 
how the injection of liquid petroleum gas 
into petroleum reservoirs will appre- 
ciably increase oil recovery. In one field 
alone, it is estimated that this technique 
will result in the additional recovery of 
from 10 to 12 million barrels of oil. 

Mr. Speaker, the military contribu- 
tions of Texas A. & M. College to the 
State of Texas, to the Nation, and to the 
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cause of democracy have been great. 
More than 50,000 young men have been 
given basic military training at the col- 
lege since the ROTC program was 
inaugurated in 1920. 

In every war since the college was 
founded, Texas A. & M. College men 
have formed a valuable reserve of 
trained soldiers ready and able to up- 
hold our American traditions. There 
were Aggies at San Juan Hill. Of the 
79 Aggies in the Spanish-American War 
47 served as commissioned officers, giv- 
ing leadership where it was vitally 
needed. 

During World War I, Texas A. & M. 
College furnished a greater proportion 
of its former cadets as commissioned 
officers than any other State college. 
Exemplifying the Aggie spirit, the class 
of 1917 volunteered en masse for duty 
before graduation. Recognizing the pa- 
triotic motive, the college awarded them 
their degrees beneath a giant oak tree 
in the hills near San Antonio. Fifty- 
two of those men never returned. 

By December 7, 1941, more than 5,000 
Reserve officers trained at Texas A. & M. 
College were on active duty. In addi- 
tion to some 7,000 Reserve officers com- 
missioned at the college who served in 
World War II, an equal number from 
the campus were commissioned through 
Officers’ candidate school. Six thousand 
more served as noncommissioned offi- 
cers. More than 800 Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege men died during World War II. 

Six Texas A. & M. College graduates— 
two of whom are still living—earned our 
country’s highest decoration, the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. 

The recognition and outstanding 
achievements attained by the graduates 
of Texas A. & M. College, in civilian life 
as well as in the military services, are 
tangible evidence of the caliber of train- 
ing they receive in educational leader- 
ship. At Texas A. & M. every effort is 
made to mold character and develop a 
sense of values, moral and spiritual, and 
to foster within the students a dedication 
to God and country. The pattern of 
training at Texas A. & M. College is based 
on a “whole man” concept, designed to 
develop the student physically, mentally, 
and morally. Government, business, in- 
dustry, agriculture, education, and the 
professions all benefit from the leader- 
ship qualities developed in the college's 
graduates. 

New educational developments at 
Texas A. & M. have moved the college 
into the nuclear and space age early. 
Studies in space technology, developed 
in cooperation with the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, and 
dedication of a new $1.2 million nuclear 
science center are among significant re- 
cent additions to the college’s educa- 
tional program, Texas A. & M. main- 
tains a data processing center, with 84 
million invested in high-speed com- 
puters, that is second to none at any 
educational institution in the country. 

Another significant new program is 
that of training officers for the sea. The 
Texas Legislature just this year estab- 
lished the Texas Maritime Academy at 
Galveston’s Fort Crockett, with the 
A. & M, College of Texas responsible for 
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its administration and program of edu- 
cation. Engineering and deck officers 
will be trained for America's ocean-go- 
ing vessels. 

In this land-grant centennial year, we 
in Texas are proud of our progressive 
land-grant institution and what it has 
meant to our State and to our country. 
The first hundred years since the signing 
of the Morrill Act have witnessed a rev- 
olution in American education. I take 
pride on this occasion in calling atten- 
tion to what the Land-Grant Act has 
meant to Texas through the A. & M. 
College of Texas. 


Aircargo Making New Strides 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
movement by air of the entire physical 
properties of the famous stage play 
“Irma la Douce,” consisting of some 
30,000 pounds of freight, from Wash- 
ington, D.C., to San Francisco, Calif., a 
few days ago has prompted the writing 
and publication of a very excellent arti- 
cle concerning the growing air freight 
industry. This article appeared under 
the byline of Truman Temple in the 
Washington Evening Star, June 21, 1962. 
As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Aviation of the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee, I have been aware of and en- 
couraging the growth of this important 
area of our air transport industry. In 
this connection, Mr. President, it is im- 
portant to note that many authorities 
in the air transportation field believe 
that in the foreseeable future the rates 
on air freight shipments of certain types 
of cargo can be brought to within 10 
percent of the rates charged by surface 
transportation. 

It is also interesting that, as Mr. 
Truman Temple has stated in his article: 

If the airlines ever win just 1 percent of 
the U.S. freight market, freight will top pas- 
sengers as their revenue producer. 


This, of course, would have an ex- 
tremely beneficial effect upon the hereto- 
fore gloomy financial picture of the air- 
line industry. 

Accordingly, I compliment the Wash- 
ington Star and its staff writer, Mr. 
Temple, for their very accurate and 
praiseworthy appraisal of the air freight 
industry, its past, present, and future. 
In the belief that other Members of 
Congress and the public should be en- 
lightened as to this important aspect 
of our national economy and defense I 
ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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TALKING OF Business: AMRFREIGHT SHIP- 
MENTS MounT—$6,500 FOR “IRMA ŁA DOUCE” 
SHIFT 

(By Truman Temple) 

At 9 a.m. last Sunday a bulging DC-6A 
Cargoliner taxied down the runway at Na- 
tional Airport and headed for San Francisco 
with the complete scenery of Irma ia Douce” 
aboard. 

Inside’ were 30,000 pounds of freight 
ranging from artificial trees to a sidewalk 
cafe, from wardrobes for 40 persons to the 
brass-rail bed made famous by the heroine. 

The bill came to about 86,500 for the 
flight, and while United Air Lines officials ad- 
mit this sort of thing doesn't happen every 
day, it was not considered bizarre cargo. 

“Irma” suggests how airfreight has grown 
since World War II. Today it's used rou- 
tinely by morticlans and zoos, by fish bait 
suppliers, and florists. 

Through National and Friendship Airports 
just yesterday, for example, bills of lading 
showed live lobsters in transit from Maine 
to Las Vegas, bloodworms for Norfolk fisher- 
men, pineapples arriving from Hawaii, dogs 
and cats in kennels headed overseas and 
movie film in cans shuttling everywhere. 

FIFTYFOLD INCREASE 


Once used only for emergency shipments, 
airfreight has tailored its service so care- 
fully that it publishes a special rate sheet 
for undertakers. (It collects a fancy pre- 
mium of up to 100 percent for shipping 
bodies in coffins.) 

Aircargo volume has increased from 14.5 
million ton-miles in 1946 to 725 million ton- 
miles last year. The growth rate was nine 
times that of passenger traffic in the same 
period. 

As a parallel development, the all-cargo 
airline has come of age, with such lines as 
Flying Tiger, Slick, Seaboard & Western, and 
Riddle. Even American Express, associated 
for generations with railroads, is now an air- 
freight- forwarder for goods from Rangoon 
to Khartoum. 

With growth a kind of mystique in the 
American economy today, such statistics 
have encouraged rosy forecasts. In the last 
15 years there have been at least 30 formal 
studies on the future of airfreight, most of 
them bubbling with optimism. 


STILL RELATIVELY SMALL 


But as Jack M. Slichter, vice president of 
the Air Association, drily put it 
a few months ago: “We are like the jaded 
aviation observer who has seen the day when 
every family does not have its private air- 
plane or helicopter. We should not look for 
any D-day breakthrough in airfreight, or 
we are only going to be disappointed again.” 

Airfreight still accounts for only 4 tiny 
fraction of 1 percent of the U.S. cargo mar- 
ket. It earns less than 5 percent of the air- 
line dollar. Though it carried coal (at a 
fearsome price) during the Berlin airlift, the 
cargo plane will never threaten the rallroads 
in large bulk shipments of this kind. 

Because of low profit margins, the airlines 
have been turning increasingly to experi- 
mental designs for all-cargo planes to make 
rates more competitive with truck and rail 
carriers. 

NEW DESIGNS 


Canadair’s CL-44 with its swing tall for 
easy loading is now in service. Lockheed's 
C-141 StarLifter has been ordered by the 
Government, And both Pan Am and Trans 
World Airlines have bought all-cargo jets 
from Boeing for operation next year that 
will be able to haul 45 tons at 575 miles an 
hour. Whether any of these is the cheap 
bulk carrier the industry is seeking remains 
a moot point. : 
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But behind all the activity is this attrac- 
tive lure: If the airlines ever win just 1 per- 
cent of the U.S. freight market, freight will 
top passengers as their revenue producer. 

With such a tantalizing goal, one can 
understand the cheery predictions by airline 
executives. And as Ernest Hemingway once 
put it: “No horse named Morbid ever won 
a race.” 


Count Your Freedoms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein a great 
article that was in the Sunday Star, a 
new slant on being an American, Count 
Your Freedoms.” 

Well, we have been counting our bless- 
ings, but here this great man, my friend 
for such a long, long time, the former 
Governor of the great State of North 
Carolina, but now Secretary of Com- 
merce of the United States, the Honor- 
able Luther H. Hodges, has written an 
inspiring message—and it is a Fourth of 
July message, and what a pity it is, Mr. 
Speaker, that we can't put the pictures 
in here, of the Washington Monument, 
along with Luther Hodges’ picture on 
the right, and along with the beautiful 
display of fireworks that we will all be 
seeing in just a few days here in the 
Capital of the United States. 

Well, this story speaks for itself. I 
have known Luther Hodges a long, long 
time, and I am thankful that he wrote 
this story, “Count Your Freedoms.” 
Well, there is no way to count our bless- 
ings in this great country, and I think 
we have more of them now, since Presi- 
dent Kennedy has just returned from 
one of the greatest visits to our neigh- 
bors, Mexico City. 

Well, this freedom of choice is great, 
and it is a new kind of message on the 
Fourth of July. But we have a new kind 
of man as Secretary of Commerce, 
Luther Hodges. Well, he has to be great. 
If you only knew, as we do, his wonder- 
ful wife, and they say a man cannot do 
much without a wonderful woman to 
help him. Well, our President had his 
wife with him on this trip to Mexico, 
and he had this message. By the way, 
I am sending this article down to my 
friends in Mexico that have been so 
wonderful to our President. I am also. 
sending Luther Hodges’ message along, 
a new kind of Fourth of July message. 
Well, the old one was good enough, but 
we just keep improving and it keeps get- 
ting bigger and better in this great 
country of ours. 

Some people think they are going to 
give us a backset. Well, they might, 
but I believe God is looking down on us 
here, this Christian country that is try- 
ing to do a great job. Well, Luther 
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Hodges is one of the great leaders of this 
Nation, and while we may not agree with 
him on everything, I doubt if there are 
any of us who agree with anybody on 
everything; but I do agree, and I be- 
lieve you will agree with me, that he is 
doing a great job. He has an under- 
standing heart, a wonderful, brilliant 
brain, and is doing his best for his coun- 
try, for his Nation, and all mankind; 
and I am thankful that we have a man 
of this kind, the great Luther Hodges 
from our beloved Southland, North Caro- 
lina. He always reminds me of the mar- 
velous men of Mobile, Ala., and if they 
do not treat him just right, we will be 
taking our great Secretary of Commerce 
and his wonderful wife down to that 
great Mobile Bay country. He has prom- 
ised to come this fall anyway, and I am 
sure he will. 

But this is a message that I am so 
glad that so many people will be able to 
read in this CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

The article follows: 

Count Your BLESSINGS 
(By Luther Hodges, Secretary of Commerce) 

When I was a boy in North Carolina, the 
Fourth of July was the most exciting holi- 
day of the year. The whole town turned out 
for the races in the morning—sack races, 
three-legged races, and the wild race to cap- 
ture a greased pig. Then we ate picnic 
lunches, bought lemonade at the refresh- 
ment stands, and settled down for the 
speeches, 

Thundering oratory was much admired in 
that pre-World War I time. We listened, 
entranced, to the rolling phrases celebrating 
the glorious declaration of liberation from 
tyranny and despotism which took place on 
July 4, 1778. The inspiring words still echoed 
in our minds hours later when brilliant fire- 
works exploded in the night sky. 

The years passed and the Fourth of July 
emphasis gradually shifted from the inde- 
pendence as a Nation, won for us by our 
forefathers, to the precious individual free- 
doms that we ourselves must guard con- 
stantly against attack and erosion. The 
four freedoms of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
freedom of speech, freedom of worship, free- 
dom from want, and freedom from fear— 
became the focus of our celebration. 

This year I'd like to bring up a fifth free- 
dom—a freedom we enjoy every minute of 
every day of our lives, yet one we rarely 
mention—freedom of choice. 

What does the fifth freedom mean? Sim- 
ply that in our personal, our business, and 
our community lives, we Americans have a 
range of free choices unmatched and almost 
undreamed of in many other parts of the 
world. For example: 


FREEDOM OF CHOICE— WHERE WE LIVE 


Americans are free to live wherever they 
please. One family moves from the city to 
a suburb. Another goes from a rented apart - 
ment to a house of its own. Still another 
heads West or North to a different State— 
in pursuit of a new job, a better school, 
fresher alr, or merely a change of scene. 
People in many countries today do not have 
this freedom. 

When I visited the Soviet Union in 1959 
as one of nine State Governors, a man work- 
ing in a factory told me, through an inter- 
preter, that he came from a very beautiful, 
distant part of Russia where there were 
many vineyards. 

“Would you like to work in the vine- 
yards?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” his face lit up. 

“Then why don’t you?” I inquired. 

He shook his head. Later someone ex- 
plained to me that in order to buy a railroad 
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ticket to that distant place, the man would 
be required to show proof that he had a job 
there. But to obtain a job, he would have 
to be there. So the idea was hopeless, be- 
cause he had no choice as to his location or 
his job. 

Last fall in Berlin I noticed a dozen West 
Berliners standing on a mound near the 
East-West dividing line waving their 
handkerchiefs—some occasionally wiping 
away tears. I asked a woman to whom she 
was waving. 

“To my daughter and her baby and my 
elderly mother," she told me. 

I looked and saw another group of people 
500 feet away in East Berlin—imprisoned 
behind the 7-foot wall topped by barbed wire 
and broken glass. The divided members of 
this family had written to each other mak- 
ing a date to wave at that particular time 
on that Sunday morning. 

By contrast, our freedom to move about 
and live wherever we please is illustrated by 
a delightful letter received recently at the 
Department of Commerce census fleld office 
in Kansas City. A young woman, licensed 
to teach school anywhere in the State of 
Nebraska, asked the census people a simple 
and sensible question before accepting a job 
offer: “What city in Nebraska has the high- 
est proportion of unmarried men between 
30 and 40?” 

FREEDOM OF CHOICE—WHAT WE BUY 


The abundance of goods in our super- 
markets and department stores is so over- 
whelming that we tend not to be aware of 
it until we travel to a place where scarcity 
prevails. In many parts of the Communist 
world there is outright famine today—no 
food to be had at any price. Even the poor- 
est of our people, choosing an ice cream 
cone for a child from numerous flavors, has 
difficulty imagining mass starvation striking 
a country like a Biblical plague. 

In East Germany, where the shops are 
nearly empty, a woman goes from queue to 
queue and spends half a day assembling 
the barest necessities for the next 24 hours. 
In the Soviet Union, everyone I saw appeared 
to be healthy and well fed, but the diet is 
about 60 percent bread and 10 percent po- 
tatoes. Not much choice there. In fact, 
nearly everything of a luxury nature seemed 
to be pretty much out of reach of the aver- 
age person. 

But let us not be fat, dumb, and happy 
about our good fortune, The graveyard of 
history is filled with the bones of people 
who became too complacent, and were over- 
run by the lean and hungry have-nots. We 
must help other nations, some of whose citi- 
zens exist on as little as $50 each year, to im- 
prove their lot. In so doing we will also help 
ourselves, because some day they will be 
able to buy automobiles and television sets 
from us. 


FREEDOM OF CHOICE—HOW WE RUN A 
BUSINESS 

The Americans who make and sell all those 
automobiles, desks, radios, and bicycles en- 
joy broad freedoms of choice which we call 
free enterprise. Of course, our commercial 
society is complex today and sometimes red- 
tape and collisions of public and private 
interest tend to confuse us, I find this 
true in government work, but the funda- 
mental freedoms are always there and the 
goals are worth all our impatience and in- 
convenience. 

An industrialist can make up his mind 
at lunch, “TU build a front-wheel drive car 
that goes 150 miles an hour.” A storekeeper 
can abruptly decide, “I’m bored with chil- 
dren’s clothes—I'd rather sell hobby kits,” 
A salesman can walk out of his Job at an 
appliance company and look for work in 
the soft drink field. All three can set about 
their new projects that very afternoon, with- 
out the slightest thought of clearances, per- 
mits, or authorizations, 
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The one person who exercises an ultimate 
veto over them is the consumer. He must 
freely choose to buy what they offer, or they'll 
soon have no factory, no store, no job. Es- 
sentially, ours is a consumer-controlled econ- 
omy. 

When I traveled in Communist countries, 
it took effort of will to grasp the idea that 
all business, trades, and industries are run 
and owned by the state. A workingman 
cannot casually change jobs. Neither can 
a factory operator make shirts instead of 
skirts, replace machinery, or open new 
branches, These are official, not individual, 
choices. 


FREEDOM OF CHOICS—THE WAY WE ADVERTISE 


An important free choice of the American 
businessman is how he sells his product. He 
can put a sign in his window and hope the 
neighbors will see it. Or he can buy space 
in a publication or time on the air and, with 
the unique sales tool called advertising, try 
to sell to millions of people. 

Of course this freedom is sometimes 
abused, but blanket criticism of advertising 
reflects a profound ignorance of its essen- 
tial role in our economy. Without advertis- 
ing to stimulate a constantly expanding de- 
mand for goods and services, we wouldn't be 
the wealthiest Nation that has ever existed. 

Under our system, profits make possible the 
investments that create jobs and increase 
production. To keep this cycle spiraling up- 
ward, potential demand must be transformed 
into actual sales. Advertising does this by 
“Ry purchasers of the choices offered 
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A single example will show the service 
rendered to our whole economy by the right 
kind of advertising. When the first man- 
kind made fabrics came out, they were re- 
ferred to as “artificial silk” or “synthetic.” 
The word “synthetic” was the equivalent of 
“fake” and the public was disposed to think 
of the new materials as worthless, 

But carefully thought-out advertising in- 
formed buyers of the special merits of each 
of the new fibers. The goods lived up to 
the promises made for them, and today the 
production of manmade fibers has reached 
an astonishing 2 billion pounds a year. 

FREEDOM OF CHOICE—WHERE WE SELL 


The American business man can freely 
choose to sell locally or to faraway markets, 
Since the Department of Commerce began 
its current drive to raise our level of ex- 
ports from 4 percent of our gross national 
products (Belgium-Luxembourg exports over 
31 percent), many smaller businessmen have 
been amazed to learn that this choice 18, as 
a practical matter, open to them. 

One Midwest manufacturer of work clothes 
asked us if he really could sell his garments 
abroad. We put him in touch with agents 
in the United Kingdom and Germany. The 
salesman he sent to England wrote enough 
orders to swamp the factory and saved Ger- 
many for a later trip. 

The 10 American exhibitors at our London 
Trade Center’s lamps and home-lighting 
show this. March wrote $125,000 in initial 
orders. The hit of the show was the three- 
way light bulb and switch, an everyday item 
tor us, but a novelty in Britain. American 
factories are now rushing three-way units for 
shipment abroad. 

I feel that far too few of our businessmen 
are taking advantage of their freedom to sell 
overseas. A recent U.S. trade mission to 
eight new West African republics ran into 
many German and French salesmen, wide 
awake to the commercial potential of these 
new markets, but not a single American. 
Yet a 10-percent increase in our exports 
would virtually eliminate the deficit in our 
international accounts and create new jobs 
and profits. 

FREEDOM OF CHOICE—WHAT KIND OF TOWN 


Finally, I want to talk about the choices 
& community can make, As citizens you are 
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free to decide what kind of town yours will 
be—residential or industrial, fast growing or 
slow to change, a place where people come 
to study, retire, get rich, or kick up their 
heels. 

And when things go wrong, you can choose 
remedies. Certain areas today are sorely 
depressed because resources have been de- 
pleted, industries have moved away, or lead- 
ers of the community have grown careless 
and indifferent. When this happens, people 
can simply bemoan their fate and accept re- 
lief, or they can leave and start somewhere 
else. Or they can act in concert to improve 
their condition. 

I think particularly of a Maryland city_ 
with a real can do“ spirit. In 1960, Cam- 
bridge, on the Eastern Shore, was in a de- 
cline after the closing of a major food plant. 
More than 12 percent of the labor force was 
Idle. Stores were falling. The prospects 
were indeed bleak when four young business- 
men formed an industrial committee and 
by ringing doorbells collected $15,000, partly 
in $1 and $5 bills. 

With this money, hard work and enthusi- 
asm, they “sold Cambridge” to a manufactur- 
ing company, two boat companies and a pub- 
lishing house. Later, a new sewage system 
was needed to serve expanding industry. 
The new area redevelopment program of the 
Department of Commerce assisted the city 
with a $68,000 loan and a $204,000 grant, and 
875 more new jobs came into being. The 
people of Cambridge are taxpayers again in- 
stead of tax users—because they chose to 
do something about their problems. They 
made their choice. 


FREEDOM OF CHOICE—LET'S KEEP IT 


I get impatient with people who say we 
Americans have lost our freedoms, lost our 
momentum, lost our way. We have not. 
Sometimes I wish for a little of that rousing 
Fourth of July oratory of my boyhood so we 
could feel again the heady excitement and 
throbbing sense of our destiny. 

I think we need to remind ourselves that 
we are not forced to go where we are sent, 
do what we are told, or eat what we are 
given—because 186 years ago, we declared for 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

And as we exercise our freedom of choice 
in scores of ways, we can, by the unselfish- 
ness and the farsightedness of our choices, 
assure the continuation of the freedoms we 
cherish and their extension to others. 


Hearings on Non-Service-Connected Vet- 
erans’ Pension Programs 


SPEECH 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas, Mr. Speaker, 
last year the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs held extensive hearings on about 
166 veterans’ pension bills. At the time 
those hearings closed it was announced 
that the different veterans’ groups, the 
Veterans’ Administration, and the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs would make 
a study of non-service-connected pen- 
sions, and that when we had completed 
that study, we would have further hear- 
ings. 

At the moment, so far as I know, the 
Veterans’ Administration has completed 
their study. The Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs will complete our study with- 
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in a very short time. There will be fur- 
ther hearings on our non-service-con- 
nected pension programs. 

A number of Members have called and 
asked whether or not we would have 
hearings. There is a communication in 
the mail today to each Member of the 
House announcing these hearings. I 
make this announcement for the benefit 
of the Members of the House. 


CBS Reports: Walter Lippmann, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, per- 
haps the most distinguished living 
journalist in the United States is Mr. 
Walter Lippmann. 

On June 7, 1962, Mr. Lippmann was 
interviewed on the program, “CBS Re- 
ports,” by David Schoenbrun, chief 
Washington correspondent for CBS. 

Because I know that many persons 
will want to read Mr. Lippmann’s views 
on the world situation today, I insert, 
under unanimous consent, the transcript 
of this interview. 

The transcript follows: 

CBS REPORTS: WALTER LIPPMANN, 1962 


ANNOUNCER. Walter Lippmann is in his 
73d year. Two years ago, America’s dis- 
tinguished newspaperman, whose column 
appears in the New York Herald Tribune and 
more than 200 other newspapers throughout 
the world, made his television debut with a 
l-hour conversation on leadership. The 
Louisville Courier-Journal called it a “tele- 
vision landmark," and many newspapers 
stated editorially, that Lippmann should be- 
come an annual television tradition. He 
has. Tonight, the Lippmann range extends 
from the turning tide in the cold war to 
what happened in the stock market and from 
evaluations of young President Kennedy to 
old Chancellor Adenauer and General de 
Gaulle—from Nikita Khrushchev's failures 
to our own intelligence breakthroughs. 
“Walter Lippmann, 1962" for an uninter- 
rupted hour immediately after this an- 
nouncement. 

Now, here is Walter Lippmann and CBS 
chief Washington correspondent, David 
Schoenbrun. 

TURNING OF THE TIDE 


SCHOENBRUN. Mr. Lippmann, a year ago, 
you returned from Russia and reviewed the 
world situation, and now you've just re- 
turned from Western Europe. Many things 
have changed in this past year. Would you 
review the situation now? 

LIPPMANN. I think there are signs that 
would permit one to say that the balance of 
forces between East and West has shifted 
somewhat in favor of the West. When I say 
shift in our favor, I don't mean that the situ- 
ation has shifted in our—the way we'd like it 
to shift everywhere in the world. What I 
mean Is, that as between the two great blocs, 
the coalitions that confront one another— 
the Communist coalition and the Western 
coalition the balance of forces, militarily, po- 
litically, economically, and psychologically, is 
rather more favorable to us than it was, or 
seemed to be 6 months ago. We have de- 
veloped the power, through various measures 
we've taken, to survive any attack that the 
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Soviets could make on us with such a 
devastating reply that they'll never make the 
attack, and it is now universally recognized 
in Europe, as far as I can make out, that 
that is the situation, and one of the signs 
of this change is that it's a long time since 
anybody talked about a shelter in this coun- 
try 


SCHOENERUN. If the balance of power is 
turning in our favor, just how do you de- 
termine that? 

LIPPMANN. First of all, the period when 
we felt that we were in danger of being 
struck, which is the period you know when 
everybody—when people were talking about 
the so-called missile gap, and when the 
Soviet was supposed to be powerful enough 
to knock out our whole Military Establish- 
ment in one great blow—that was—we now 
know that that was an absolutely false esti- 
mate. We were the victims, in part, of mis- 
taken intelligence, which I must say at once, 
did not come from Allen Dulles and the CIA, 
but probably from the Air Force, But any- 
way, the country was tremendously taken 
over, and of course, as you remember it, it 
went into the campaign and all that. Well, 
we now know that isn’t true—that never 
existed. The Soviets never built the missiles 
that they were supposed to be able to build, 
and we didn't have the knowledge of what 
exists inside the Soviet Union that we have 
today. And one of the evidences of how 
much better our intelligence is, is in some- 
thing that sounds rather technical, our 
strategy in nuclear war is no longer based 
on the idea of just destroying Russian cities, 
but in destroying the actual striking power 
of the Soviet Union, and that takes a lot of 
good intelligence, and we seem to have it. 

ScHornsrun. Mr. Lippmann, what's the 
thing that has convinced us, and maybe 
even the Russians, that things have 
changed? 

LIPPMANN. I think the best proof that that 
estimate is accepted in Moscow. not merely 
in Paris and Bonn and in Washington, is 
that they resumed nuclear testing. They re- 
sumed nuclear testing, because they knew 
they were behind us in nuclear power. And 
they were told—Khrushchey undoubtedly 
was told by his scientists and his military 
men, that if they made one more or two 
more series of tests, they might get a great 
breakthrough. They might be able to de- 
velop an antimissile missile, or some kind of 
bomb that was so powerful that nothing 
could stop it, and in one shot, it would 
finish everything. And I think it's like that. 
I think that’s the best proof that they know. 
Well, the other proof is, that they really have 
become much more prudent in their dealings 
with us, both in Berlin and Germany, and in 
southeast Asia, for example. 

ScHOENBRUN. You're suggesting, it seems 
to me, that something must be happening 
with the Soviet thinking? 

AFFLUENT EUROPE 

LIPPMANN. Well, I wouldn't like to pre- 
tend to say what their thinking is, but if 
we take what the facts are, and the balance 
of forces, it Isn't only this military matter 
which we've been talking about, but the—an 
economic thing, they see Europe becoming a 
very prosperous and rich society, and not 
Communist, not even Socialist, and the ex- 
ample of the recovery of Europe and its 
really great booming condition, is a very im- 
pressive example all over the world for small 
countries that are not well developed, or are 
very much underdeveloped, they can see that 
this can be done. They can become rich, not 
by being like the United States, which no- 
body can imitate, and not by imitating the 
Soviets, which they don't want to imitate, 
but by a method which the Europeans, small 
countries and large, and not merely Common 
Market countries, but Austria, for example, 
and the Scandinavian, they are all show- 
ing that there is a way to become—raise the 
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standard of life and become richer, and so 
on, which is neither one or the other. The 
example of this thing is very impressive 
everywhere, and it constitutes much more 


exerpts 
on the thinking of people who have to run 
governments all over the world. 

SCHOENBRUN. If the affluent society in 

is evidence that the tide is turning 
in our favor, does it follow, then, that com- 
munism has been stopped in Western 
Europe? 

LIPPMANN. Well, yes, in all of Western 
Europe, the Communist Parties have lost 
their connection with Moscow as instru- 
ments, and the leftwing parties, including 
the more moderate—even the moderate 
Socialists, find themselves living in a con- 
tinent where socialism is out of date. 
Europe has outlived socialism. And you go 
and talk to the French Socialists, talk to the 
British Labor, German Social Democrats, 
they're wondering what does socialism do 
now that it's over—its period is over. It'll 
go on, because the world needs people who 
are not conservatively interested only on the 
side of property, but are on the side of peo- 
ple who don't have property—and the farm- 
ers—but the decline of socialism in Europe 
is a very striking thing. 

COMMUNIST WORRIES 


SCHOENBRUN. Now, with this point you're 
making about the decline of communism and 
socialism, perhaps you could talk to us a bit 
about what’s happening inside the Com- 
munist bloc. What are their stresses and 
strains? 

Lippmann. Well, there are a good many. 
The biggest stress and strain comes from 
agriculture—the agricultural failures. A 
country like —on the other hand, a country 
like Poland manages to escape that only by 
not being Communist in its agriculture, and 
that's pretty well evident to everybody in 
the Eastern bloc. And then, of course, in 
China, it's a terrific disaster, so great that 
it’s producing a famine, and we don’t begin 
to know what the consequences inside China 
will be, but we know it's very serious, and we 
know that even in the Soviet Union, where 
it's not so bad and where people are not 
hungry, it’s still sufficiently a failure so that 
they have no exports. Russia used to be a 
wheat-exporting company—country. Well, 
today, it is really not able to help China, 
for example, its ally. That makes a very 
great difference. Most of the people who 
live on this planet live on the land and live 
by farming of one kind or another, and to 
see the Communist countries with shortages 
of food, while in the Wes world and in 
Canada and Australia, and th America, 
you have surpluses of food—that’s a tre- 
mendously impressive spectacle, and it’s part 
of what you might call the turning of the 
tide. Then, I think beside that, it’s quite 
clear that the younger Intellectual genera- 
tion, the young students and the people who 
are coming out of their universities, and 
under 40, and their artists and poets, are 
very tired of being shut out of the world and 
want to make contact with the Western 
world. Very hungry for it. And they are 
pressing Khrushchev very had to liberalize 
the regime more than—he’s liberalized it a 
great deal as compared with Stalin, but it's 
still a long way from being a liberal regime, 
and they want to liberalize it more, and 
that's where his greatest internal pressure 
comes from, I think. 

NOBODY'S OMNIPOTENT 

SCHOENBRUN. In your trip around Western 
Europe, I'm sure that you spoke with many 
Soviet diplomats. What explanation do they 
give about American-Russian relations to- 
day? 
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Lippmann. Well, I was talking to one 


They're obviously not as dangerous as they 
were a year or two ago.” And we both ac- 
cepted the impossibility of nuclear war be- 
tween us, and so on. And he said, “Oh, I 
think I can tell you.” This was a fairly 
young man but very important. He said, “I 
think I can tell you. We both have gotten 
over the idea that the other Is omnipotent.” 
I sald, “Well, explain that.” And he said, 
“Well, when anything went wrong in the 
world that we didn’t like, in Russia, we said 
that’s Washington and Wall Street.” And 
they just manipulated. No matter where it 
is, Nigeria, any place, and you, when any- 
thing went wrong, said, “Well, that’s made 
in Moscow.” As a matter of fact, we can’t 
even run China, or Albania, much less the 
world, and we know that we are not omnipo- 
tent and we know that you aren't. 


DE GAULLE’S POLICY 


ScHoENBRUN. Mr. Lippmann, you've seen 
all the leaders of Europe—most recently, De 
Gaulle. Do you find that the Europeans are 
more aware of this shifting balance of power, 
and take it into account in their policy? 

LrepmMann. Yes. You take, for instance the 
attitude of General de Gaulle and Chancellor 
Adenauer on dealing with Berlin. Now, they 
may be right or wrong about this or that in 
it, but they feel perfectly confident that they 
can defy the Soviet Union without precipi- 
tating a nuclear war. Well why? Not be- 
cause they have any power. It's because 
we've got that power. 

ScHOENBRUN. Well, why does General de 
Gaulle ask for more nuclear weapons? I'm 
sure you must have discussed that with him? 
What kind of power is he looking for? 


LIPPMANN. The French nuclear striking 
force which he is beginning to build up, is 
by American standards and by Soviet stand- 
ards, negligible. It's something in the ratio 
of perhaps 50 to 3,000, somewhere in that 
order of importance, and that's going to take 
years to produce. It doesn't exist now. It 
has two p They both are political 
and they both have to do with Washington— 
not with Moscow. And he thinks if he gets 
the kind of force he believes he can get in 
some years—(a) that if he decided that 
bombs had to be used in the European con- 
flict, he could do it, and, of course, we'd have 
to come u in and finish it, but he 
could start it, and that's by the way. a power 
we're never going to give him. And the 
other is, that if we got into a nuclear war, 
say, in the Far East, where France is not in- 
terested, he might be sufficiently too hot to 
handle to be dealt with directly by the So- 
viet power, and therefore, might be able to 
sit it out. It’s all rather political specula- 
tion—not really military reasoning. 

SCHOENBRUN. Well, General de Gaulle has 
used that technique for the last 20 years, 
and every time he has, it’s because he’s 
judged the world situation has provided an 
opportunity for France. Would you suggest 
that your own theory that the tide is now 
running in our favor is General de Gaulle’s 
analysis, too? 

LIPPMANN. Basically, yes. It's running 
sufficiently in our favor so that it is become 
possible to contest—make a contest for the 
leadership of the West. Remember, during 
the World War—the World War II, things 
the tide of battle began to turn after Stalin- 
grad and the British victories in North 
Africa, but as soon as the tide began to turn, 
the rivalry within the anti-Nazi coalition, 
between Great Britain and Russia, and the 
United States, broke out, as to who was go- 
ing to make the peace. Well, that’s a little 
bit far-fetched—the analogy. You mustn't 
always reason from analogy, but still, some- 
thing like that is what is happening today 
in Europe and in the world. 
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SCHOENBRUN. As you see the tide running 
in our favor now, would you say that to a 
large extent, for Europeans, that the Com- 
mon Market is their magnificent Stalingrad? 

LIPPMANN. Well, for those Euro who 
belong to the Common Market, which is only 
6 out of I don’t know how many—15, 16 
countries. The thing is, that Europe has 
recovered—that it’s now a booming, affluent 
society, which the Common Market is a very 
important expression, and will be more so if 
it can be enlarged. But the change in 
Europe's feeling that on the one hand war 
has been deterred—nuclear war, and, there- 
fore, other kind of war, really, as far as Eu- 
rope is concerned, and that it is now able to 
raise its own standard of life, has found the 
way to do this, yes, that marks the change, if 
you want to call it, the Stalingrad. 


be the leader of Europe, and from General de 
Gaulle’s point of view, Great Britain is not 
part of Europe. When you ask him about 
Great Britain, he says, “No, that’s an is- 
land.” 
the Continent. 
we have to remember, for him, Europe be- 
gins at the Atlantic and extends to th 
In other words, it includes most of what is 
now Russia. And I know, I'm sure, because 
he said this many times, his vision is of 
Europe led by France, with great statesman- 
ship and wisdom, power and so on, coming 
eventually to a Europe which and 
includes the Soviet Union and all of Eastern 
Europe and all that. That's the vision. 
SCHOENBRUN.. Mr. Lippmann, if not 
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LIPPMANN. I did. 

SCHOENBRUN. Do you still feel that way 
about him? 

LIPPMANN, I do. He's one of the greatest 
men of our time, and I must say, when you 
see him, he hasn't lost any of his fascination. 
He's a fascinating talker and all that. But 
that doesn't mean he’s always right, and I 
think he’s wrong in his conception of Europe, 
especially since it involves the exclusion of 
Great Britain from Europe, and the exclu- 
sion of Great Britain means the exclusion 
of Scandinavia and a tight, ttle Europe, 
organized around France and Germany. I 
think that’s a wrong conception, and it 
wouldn't be the first time that somebody 
differed with a very great man. I don’t 
think that he’s any less a very great man. 

ScHOENBEUN. He's a very difficult man to 
differ with, as President Kennedy has dis- 
covered. 

LIPPMANN. He is. He doesn't—as far as 
I know him—my experience with him goes 
over many years, He never argues anything. 
He pronounces it. 

UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 


SCHOENBRUN. If the balance is now in our 
favor, where does that leave us with the 
great unsolved problems of the world—Ber- 
lin, Laos, China? Perhaps we can begin with 
Berlin? 

BERLIN: ONE MAN RELATIONSHIP? 


LIPPMANN. Both sides have recognized the 
existence of the stalemate. That's the big 
change in the past year there. You remem- 
ber that a year ago, when the President saw 
Khrushchev In Vienna, that was in June, a 
year ago, he came away with the distinct 
impression that Khrushchev was going to 
use force of some kind to compel West Ber- 
lin—to make us give up West Berlin, and 
there was an ultimatum at the time—you 
remember that it had to be done by the 
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Zist of December, and if it wasn't done by 
the 31st of December, he was going to make 
a separate treaty with the East German Re- 
public, and they were going to strangle the 
access, and he was going to back them up, 
and so everybody said, Let's build shelters 
for the war that’s coming,“ Well, what 
happened? Two things happened. First of 
all, he didn’t strangle Berlin. He cut off 
East Berlin and Eastern Germany from the 
West, by building the wall across Berlin. 
Just the opposite of a blockade, and on the 
other hand, he withdrew the ultimatum, 
He took the time limit away, and once that 
happened, the fuse was taken out of the 
Berlin crisis, and we were in then for what 
we've got—a long period of talk. We, on 
the other hand, gave up, although we never 
said so, we accepted the wall. We didn't try 
to push it over as some people think we 
should have tried, but the answer to that is, 
of course, that the Russians would have 
built it one street back, and then we would 
have had to invade them to knock it down 
the second time. We accepted it, protesting, 
but we accepted the fact that that was the 
way the world was, and they were able to 
live with that situation. Now, we've got to 
that. It's not nice. The wall is a horrible 
thing to look at, and some day it'll come 
down, and some day the two Berlins and the 
two Germanys will come again, coalesce, but 
that time isn’t now and we are living, both 
of us, Soviet Union and the West, with the 
fact that that's the way it is, and we're not 
going to have a nuclear war about it. 

Scrornsarun. Well, why is it necessary to 
negotiate? Why don’t we just sit still on 
the status quo? 

Lippmann. Because it isn't safe. You see, 
Berlin is one of the places in the world where 
Soviet and American troops are just across 
the street from each other. It's the only 
place. Other places, the thing there's a big, 
empty space somewhere between them, and 
it’s too dangerous. Somebody could start 
something, a scuffle or a row, or a captain 
gets drunk, or something, which then—the 
tanks would begin to come up. We'd put 
up tanks and then they'd put up tanks and 
then somebody shoots, and we have to avoid 
that. At least, we have to be talking, and 
as long as we don't have an agreement with 
the Russians, we have to be on talking 
terms with them, so that in case some 
trouble comes, we can always explain it to 
each other. 

Scnorxsza2vm~. Would you care to hazard s 
guess as to what price the Soviets would be 
willing to accept for an accommodation in 
Berlin? 

Lippmann. Well, yes, you don’t mean a 
final settlement, but an accommodation by 
which we could live without being worried 
from day to day whether there's golng to 
be another Berlin crisis. Basically, It's the 
degree of recognition which we're willing to 


both sides of the wall—such hatred in the 
West for the East Germans. Could we pos- 
sibly grant them any degree of recognition? 
Lrepmann. Well, we can't give them and 
won't, of course, give them formal recogni- 
tion in the sense of ex: ambassadors 
with them and so on, but, of course, you 
know there's a great deal of recognition al- 
ready. You take all the trade between West 
Germany and West Berlin. It comes by road, 
it comes by railroad, it comes by canal. 
That's all controlled now by agreements be- 
tween West Germany and East Germany. 
If you like, between Doctor Adenauer and 
Mr. Ulbricht, and that is 95 percent of all 
the traffic between Berlin and the West. The 
part that Is really being argued about is the 
5 percent, which is really based on our milt- 
tary rights there as the victors In the war, 
and that's where Khrushchev is raising 
questions now that we're negotiating. 
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SCHOENBRUN. I wonder why Dr. Adenauer 
gets so angry every time Americans talk 
about negotiations? 

LIPPMANN. He doesn't—he cannot agree 
to anything that seems to fix and sign and 
seal the permanent partition of Germany. 
That's what it's about, and it’s perfectly 
understandable. It's perfectly natural that 
he should feel that way. 

ScHOENBRUN. It seems to me that Dr. 
Adenauer's bitterness, his intensity of feel- 
ing, must be based on something more than 
just the fear of partition. There must be 
other roots to it. Wouldn't you think? 

LIPPMANN. Oh, well, there is such a—yes, 
there is emotional basis for it, and you know 
the fact is, that Dr. Adenauer has become 
a very old man, and a very old man doesn’t 
like the things he’s used to, to change, and 
he became used, under—when John Foster 
Dulles was Secretary of State, and even be- 
fore that, when Acheson was Secretary of 
State, to having—to being the most con- 
sulted man in Europe on European affairs 
by the United States. Well, he isn’t that 
any longer and that is a hard thing to get 
used to, and it—the fact that he isn't al- 
ways the first consulted, that we also consult 
the British, and we consult other countries 
in Europe, makes him very suspicious. He 
thinks things are being arranged behind his 
back, which it doesn't—nothing is being ar- 
ranged behind his back. We don't make a 
move that we don't tell him about, but he's 
irritable and suspicious about it. 

ScHoENBRUN. Well, isn’t is always true 
that when we do make a move and consult 
him, that we often quarrel with him per- 
haps more than we did in the past? 

Lippmann. Well, I—yes, because we are 
trying to get an accommodation about Ber- 
lin—we were talking about, you know, some- 
thing that will work for a few years until 
the day comes when we can begin seriously 
to deal with the question of the reunifica- 


is in office in East Germany. But when those 
two men go, and I won't know when that'll 
be, it will begin, because the pull of union 
between them is very much stronger than 
any other force and will prevall. 


tack and zigzag our policy to suit German 


ScHoENBEUN. Well, if the tide is chang- 
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ceeded—well, that sounds too boastful. I 
think it has happened, through good luck 
and good management, that Africa will not 
become the scene of a great conflict between 
the Soviet Union and the United States 
that's been pushed out of it. The instru- 
ment, of course, has been the United Nations 
in the Congo. I don't think the Soviet 
Union is now in the position to intervene in 
any effective, important way in Africa. It's 
too far away. Her wealth isn’t great enough. 
Her military reach isn’t great enough, and I 
think if that's played wisely, we have averted 
that. Now, that doesn't mean that the 
problems are settled, because what's going on 
in Africa, and to some degree also in, say, 
Indochina, or southeast Asia, as it's now 
called, and there's other parts of the world, 
Latin America, to some degree is something 
that didn’t start in Moscow and it didn't 
start in Washington. It started right in the 
soil of the country. It's a revolutionary con- 
dition. Just as, why couldn't there be a 
revolution in Russia? There was no Russia 
to start the revolution in Russia. Those 
things grow out of the soll and that will go 
on, even if we do get to reasonably good 
coexistence with the Soviet Union and get 
China hedged in, and so on, still, that'll go 
on. Africa will probably be in a turbulent 
state for a hundred years. 
OUR UNDERSTANDING IN LAOS 


SCHOENBRUN. I wonder if you could talk to 
us a bit about southeast Asia, and the great 
danger spot that’s in the news all the time— 
Laos? 


LIPPMANN. Well, there's a long history to 
Laos, which I think we won't go into. The 
most important thing about Laos is to know 
where it is, and Laos is a country which has 
no harbors. It's locked inside of southeast 
Asia. It's a country which was created 15 
years ago, or less. It never—there never was 
a Laos before, and it has no nationality, just 
collections of tribes and feudal lords and 
princes, and so on, and it is the neighbor of 
China. It borders on China and It borders on 
North Vietnam, which is the part of Vietnam 
that stayed in Communist hands, under Ho 
Chi Minh, so in the norm of things, you'd 
expect that China would be the great coun- 
try in Laos, but what we find is, that 
Russia is the country that is acting. Now, 
Russia is almost as far away from Laos as 
we are. They've got to come all the way 
around and it’s not easy for them to get 
there, Just as it isn’t easy for us. It's easier 
for us, maybe, than for them. And the 
question is, What are the Russians after? 
Why are they so interested? Not because 
they think Laos would be a gold mine for 
them H they could somehow or other put up 
a Communist—Russian Communist govern- 
ment there. The country is a miserable 
affair. No use to them—anybody. It's a Ha- 
bility. I think they ought to keep the 
Chinese from coming in, and I think their 
object there is, primarily, to prevent the 
Chinese, who are reckless and inexperienced, 
from doing something that would produce a 
war between the United States and China, 
Just as we had one in Korea. They don't 
want to—cause they don't want to be in that 
position, because they'd either have to aban- 
don thet ally, which would be very difficult, 
as a Communist, or they’d have to get into a 
war with the United States, which would be 
even worse. So I think they're in there for 
preventive reasons, and if there’s any hope of 
getting any kind of a working arrangement, 
It’s pretty hard to deal with these people to 
get anything stick, because they promise 
something and then it goes unstuck the next 
day. It's because we and the Russians have 
agreed that neither of us wants to be in Laos 
provided the other stays out, and that means 
a neutral Laos. 
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ScHOENBRUN. How do you evaluate the 
President's decision in sending Armed Forces 
into Thailand? 

LIPPMANN, I think it all is related to the 
hope and belief that we have, that we have 
a basic understanding with the Russians 
about Laos. If so, it's no more than—it's 
about the equivalent in the old days of 
sending a gunboat to some place that’s in 
trouble. They're not there to fight any- 
body, and whether it’s good to send a gun- 
boat or not, is an arguable question. It all 
depends on whether our judgment of our 
real—of the real relations, which I tried to 
describe, with Russia, is correct. 


SOUTH VIETNAM 


ScHOENBRUN. There's a very different sit- 
uation, of course, in South Vietnam where 
there's a war going on. How do you evaluate 
that? 

LIPPMANN. I don't think the Russians have 
any great interest in making South Vietnam 
Communist, and I don't think they greatly 
resent our helping them to defend them- 
selves against the guerrillas, because they are 
old fashioned in their views of diplomacy, 
and that’s our sphere of influence, and we're 
behind the line, and it's—the interesting 
thing about Vietnam is how little they have 
protested about it, not anything else. They 
begged through a formal statement, but 
otherwise they didn’t do anything. 

SCHOENBRUN. Isn't that also 

LIPPMANN. Whether our policy will work, 
nobody can say. I couldn’t say today, cer- 
tainly. We're trying to do something 
extremely difficult, which is to make a very 
unsatisfactory government work—be accept- 
able to the people of this country, and I 
don't know whether that'll do. 


CASTRO LOSES PRESTIGE 


SCHOENBRUN. Perhaps we can make a quick 
jump to another part of the world—to Cuba. 
You suggested about a year ago that we were 
making too much of a fuss about Mr. Castro. 
He really wasn’t a very important fellow, 
just let him alone and he'd fall down. How 
do you feel about Mr. Castro today? 

LIPPMANN. I feel more than ever—I think 
it's worked fine. Castro is much less im- 
portant than he was a year ago. His pres- 
tige in South America has gone down. His 

er to harm us have proved to be negli- 

gible. We have problems enough in South 

America, but they don't come from Castro. 
KENNEDY'S SHIP OF STATE 


ScHOENBRUN. Let me ask you this, Mr. 
Lippmann; Could you evaluate this Kennedy 
administration now? What has it succeeded 
in doing? What has it failed to do? 


LIPPMANN. I would say that since last 
summer, since the administration, so to 
speak, collected itself after the shock of 
Cuba first, and then the shock of the meet- 
ing with Khrushchev in Vienna, and the 
building of the wall, and so on, and began 
to reassess its military power and its eco- 
nomic power, the style has been very good. 
I mean, the tide is favorable, and Kennedy 
is proving, I think, a very admirable mariner, 
a navigator in that kind of sea, He—instead 
of using his great power to threaten and to 
make himself tougher, he’s made it—he used 
it to promote an accommodating policy, 
which, of course, improves his position, and 
I consider that very successful, because he 
knows that there's no such things victory 
in a nuclear war, and so, he doesn't talk 
about it, and doesn't try to as if 
he thought it was possible, so on that side 
he’s very good. Now, in the alliance, he is 
faced with problems that are going to be— 
that are very difficult, because what is 
really happening there is, that while our 
military supremacy or leadership, let’s say 
preeminence inside the alliance is undis- 
putable, nobody can touch it. The course— 
it’d be utterly beyond Europe to challenge It. 
Our economic and financial preeminence in 
the world, relative to Europe, is declining. 
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Our great creditor position in the world, has 
of course, been liquidated through wise 
policies—the Marshall plan and foreign aid, 
and so on, so that we no longer have a sur- 
plus of gold, which we can sort of feed out 
to the world to restore it. And we have done 
that, and it’s been one of the great, histori- 
cally, I think it will be regarded as one of 
the great achievements, disinterested 
achievements of a nation after a great war, 
and Europe’s recovery could not have taken 
place. I don't say it took place because of 
it—it could not have taken place without 
it. Now, it’s becoming a serious drain on 
us, that's very important, from the European 
point of view. They are much more power- 
ful, financially, than we are. They have 
surpluses and we have deficits. Then, an- 
other thing that plays a very great role is 
the fact that they have found ways; through 
financial policy and tax policy, and so on, 
budget policy, to produce much higher rates 
of economic growth than we have. 

We conduct a fiscal policy, have been 
conducting it under President Eisenhower, 
and we continued under President Kennedy, 
which does not fit the growth of the modern 
world, the growth of the economy in the 
modern world, and under General Eisen- 
hower—President Eisenhower, we had three 
recessions, and each one, each recovery from 
a recession lasted a shorter time than the 
preceding one. Now, we've had a permanent 
mass of unemployment and underuse of 
capital plant. We've been running way be- 
low our potential, and at a growth rate which 
has been around 3 percent, which is very 
low compared to any other great industrial 
power in the world. This has not been cor- 
rected under Kennedy. Mr. Kennedy has 
made moves during the recession to alleviate 
distress in certain areas, to raise some pal- 
liatives, but the basic condition, the basic 
financial policy of prematurely balancing 
the budget, which is what I think he has 
done, is based on the fact that if he doesn’t 
do that, he will be attacked by the Republi- 
cans and by a large part of the Democrats 
as an irresponsible, disreputable, and so on. 
We are throttling our own development by 
a refusal to allow the economy to have 
enough stimulus from public as well as pri- 
vate investment, to keep going at a high 
Tate. 

ECONOMIC STIMULUS 

SCHOENBRUN. I wonder if you could be 
specific about that. What should we do 
that we aren't doing? 

LIPPMANN. I would go this far as to say, 
the immediate thing to do, I think, is to 
make a drastic reduction; by drastic, a very 
severe and substantial reduction in direct 
taxes on incomes and corporations, and that 
will unbalance the budget, not merely the 
budget that everybody talks about, but the 
real balance of payments between the dif- 
ferent parts of the economy favorably. It 
will act as a stimulus, and that is not merely 
a shot in the arm—that’s really nourishment 
for the economy. I think we're trying to 
make too big a part of our tax revenues 
come by direct taxes, by income taxes, and 
I think the people feel the weight of that 
where they have to pay into it where they 
don't feel indirect tax like the gasoline tax 
and tobacco tax,, and so on. I think we've 
gone beyond the endurable limits of direct 
taxation, and I think it causes a lot of po- 
litical unrest in this country too. 

ScHOENBRUN, Do you think that it's pos- 
sible, with all the tremendous burdens of 
our commitments at home and abroad, to cut 
Government income, or to replace direct taxes 
by indirect, or is there some other way of 
generating the means for our commitments? 

LIPPMANN. Well, if we can raise our annual 
rate of economic growth from three and a 
little of what it is now—three and a half, to 
four or four and a half, four and a half 
let’s say, the revenues that the production, 
the income that II generate will, under lower 
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taxes produce more revenue, and we can 
then—it'll mean that we'll produce probably 
$30 or $40 billion a year more wealth than 
we do now. And that'll pay for all of these 
things. We're a country that is trying to 
carry tremendous burdens, defense and for- 
eign aid, and nuclear weapons, and all that 
sort of thing, and operating way under its ca- 
pacity, and that isn't possible, the weight— 
the thing gets too heavy a burden on the 
people, because they have to spend too much 
out of too little product. A’ country where 
steel capacity, steel production is running 
something like 60 percent of capacity and 
where there is unemployment in the labor 
force of 5 to 5½ percent, is not able to take 
on the burdens of leadership and pre- 
eminence in the world as it is today. 


THE STEEL CRISIS 


ScHOENBRUN. How do you evaluate the 
President's fight with United States Steel? 

LIPPMANN. The real cause of the violence 
of the flareup over the steel increase was 
based not so much on economic considera- 
tions, in my view. It was based on what 
looked like bad faith. The steel company 
kept back its announcement of price in- 
creases until every union had been signed up 
for a year, so it couldn’t increase wages, and 
then it announced the fact. That wasn't 
playing ball, and I think that the anger at 
that, that the President was put in the posi- 
tion of having made labor take less than it 
wanted, on the assumption that prices 
wouldn’t increase, he was made to look as 
if he deceived them, and I think that’s the 
cause of the emotional flareup. Now, there 
were certain things he did in that, which I 
didn't altogether like. I didn’t like bringing 
the FBI into it, to call up newspapermen, 
and of course, Im a newspaperman, in the 
middle of the night, to ask them questions 
about the steel business. That was excessive, 
and was bad judgment, and caused a bad 
reaction, but of course, it has nothing to do 
with the main issue. If he—if the steel 
corporation—companies had been able to 
raise the price of steel after the settlement 
with the trade unions, we would have had an 
impossible situation with trade unions all 
over the country, and maybe the President 
reacted too angrily, but he had to react. He 
had no choice in the matter. They gave him 
no choice. 

ScHOENBRUN. Did the steel crisis have any 
effect on the stock market sag? 

LIPPMANN. No. I think it's absolutely cer- 
tain it is not the cause of it, because the 
stock, the bear market, the fall in the stock 
market prices began, this is a matter of fact, 
on the 16th of March. The explosion with 
steel—the steel thing broke out on the 11th 
of April, or the 10th—1l1th or 10th of April. 
Before that, there was no—nothing had hap- 
pened with steel except everything was going 
well, so that, obviously, the steel thing did 
not start the bear market. Now, the bear 
market has gone on since steel—maybe it’s 
gotten a little sharper, but I think the rea- 
sons for the bear market are not because 
Mr. Blough felt hurt, or somebody felt sorry 
that Mr. Blough had been handled so 
roughly, it’s because the underlying condi- 
tions as to what our recovery from the reces- 
sion of 1961 is going to be, and what the 
possibilities of another recession next year 
are, point to a bear market. 

KENNEDY AGENTS 


ScHOENBRUN. Perhaps we could talk about 
some of the people around the President. 
For example, it has been suggested that it 
was not the President who sent the FBI 
around to call people at 3 and 4 in the 
morning, but it was his brother, Bobby. How 
do you evaluate the Attorney General? 

LIPPMANN. The Attorney General, Bobby, 
is a very attractive human being, but he is— 
his greatest weakness—I'm afraid, the thing 
that I worried about before he was ap- 
pointed, is that when he’s bent on what he 
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thinks is the right course, he's rather ruth- 
less in action, and I think this FBI thing 
wns an example of that. And I assume it 
was he—it must have been he, because he's 
the boss of that. 

ScHoErNERuN. Well, now, what about some 
of the other people in the Cabinet? Secre- 
tary of Defense McNamara and Dean 
Rusk—could you talk about them? 

LIPPMANN. Well, Dean Rusk has proved 
himself, I think, since, roughly speaking, last 
summer, in his—to be a really first-class 
negotiator with the Russians. He's got one 
quality that is indispensable for dealing with 
the Russians. He never gets bored. He can 
say the same thing and listen to the same 
thing. The Russians say the same thing 10 
times in the course of an hour. He can lis- 
ten to it and say his thing 10 times, and he 
says this, himself, and it's a great quality. 


in this country—civilian con- 
in a way that I don’t 


you feel about that? 

Lrrrpmann. Well, we did that to reinsure 
ourselves against a Soviet breakthrough. 

SCHOENBRUN. There was a great split in- 
side this administration on whether we 
should resume testing or not. Do you think 
that the President, himself, exercised com- 
plete leadership, that it was his decision 
alone? 

LIPPMANN. Yes, I do, I think it's one of 
the most admirable performances, because 
he really did study the thing and Listened to 
it, and went through all the agonies of this 
awfully technical and hard thing to under- 
stand. He is not a lazy man—President 
Kennedy. 

NO CAUSE FOR COMPLACENCE 


SCHOENDRUN. Mr. Lippmann, you've been 
telling us the tide is turning in our favor. 
A lot of citizens in this country would really 
disagree with you. There's Laos in which 
we look very bad. There's Turkey uncer- 
tain, Algeria blowing up, France in trouble, 
Brazil, Argentina. What do you say to 
people who are genuinely worried about all 
of this? 

LIPPMANN. Well, I didn't say that the world 
was going to go just the way we want it to 
go. What I say is, that as between our world, 
the Western World, with us in a military 
sense in the center of it and the Communist 
world—the Soviet Union, the balance is more 
in our favor than it was a year ago. Now, 
what happens in Cuba end what happens 
in Brazil, and so on, is going to go on for a 
century in one form or another, and any- 
body who thinks that out of a favorable turn 
in the balance of power, he’s going to get 
Utopia, or the world just as he wants it, 
doesn’t understand the nature of things. 
When history goes on, who won the modern 
age—it'’s gone on for 500 years, changing. 
One was up. Another power was 
down. You don't win ages. I mean, you 
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can win a battle on the ground, but it's 
just foolish to talk about victory in a thing 
as large as the of history on a global 
scale. I belleve our society, while it is going 
to change from within, and is changing, is 
not going to be overwhelmed or buried, as 
Mr. Khrushchev once said, by this other 
society. It is—if anything, I think Its influ- 
ence is growing, or has been growing in very 
recent times. It was going down. Now, I 
think it's begun to go up. But I don't think 
we'd better be complacent about it. I'd keep 
my fingers crossed. 

SCHOENBRUN. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Lippmann, 


Rx: Self-Reliance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I previ- 
ously extended my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix, calling the attention of my col- 
leagues to an experiment in self-reliance 
concerning the financing of a hospital 
in my congressional district. This took 
place in Hopedale, III., during the past 
6 years without Government aid or fund 
drives, or local tax gimmicks, The en- 
tire operation has been financed by pri- 
vate funds and is now owned and oper- 
ated by a not-for-profit foundation. 

Dr. Lawrence J. Rossi, medical direc- 
tor of the hospital, tells his own story 
in the July 7, 1962, issue of Human 
Events. Under unanimous consent I in- 
clude at this point the aforementioned 


report. 
The article follows: 
THE HOPEDALE MEDICARE PLAN 


(By Dr. Lawrence J. Rossi, medical director, 
_ Hopedale Hospital, Hopedale, II.) 

Less than 6 months after I had established 
a part-time office as a general practitioner in 
Hopedale, Nl, a rural community of 500 
population, I felt so inadequate as a doctor 
because of the lack of hospital and medical 
facilities that I decided to speak my mind 
freely and then close my office. 

No one was more surprised than I when, 
after mentioning the need for a hospital, the 
community leaders demonstrated enthusi- 
asm for the idea and wanted to do something 
about it. 

So, in December, 1953, we had a meeting at 
the townhall. About 100 persons were pres- 
ent. The architect, my lawyer, several min- 
isters, two sympathetic colleagues, and con- 
struction representatives were also there. 
We discussed the matter openly and answered 
a lot of questions. A committee selected at 
this meeting began its work 2 days later 
selling bonds to raise the money for con- 
struction of the hospital. 

The community saw a need and responded. 
‘We went from an idea to a complete hospital 
in less than 16 months. No Government 
aid, no high-powered fund drive, no large 
gifts from industry. This was a community 
enterprise accomplished with local talents 
and private funds invested by local people 
who needed and wanted a hospital and de- 
cided to do the job themselves. 

The hospital has 20 beds and 6 bas- 
sinets, It is of fireproof brick-masonry con- 


room, X-ray, laboratory, blood bank, phar- 
macy with a full-time pharmacist, rehabili- 
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tation and physical medicine department 
with a psychiatrist in charge, dentist and 
doctor's office in the hospital. At present, 
we have 8 staff physicians in attendance 
from the area and over 40 consultant spe- 
cialists from nearby large cities. 

Financially, the hospital has always op- 
erated in the black. In 1960 we showed 
more net profit than some institutions in 
our area that are over 10 times our size— 
and our charge for services is the same or 
lower than that of the larger institutions 
I refer to. 

After the hospital had been in operation 
about 1 year, we noted among other things 
that we needed a residence for nurses. The 
need for a nurses’ residence was obvious. 
Adequate housing for unmarried nurses just 
didn't exist in this little country town. It 
was a relatively simply matter to get the job 
done. Money was borrowed from a savings 
and loan association. Some donated labor 
and private financing supplied the re- 
mainder. The furnishings were donated by 
a grateful lady. We broke ground in Feb- 
ruary 1957, and dedicated the residence in 
October of the same year. It accommodates 
six nurses. 

At the end of our first year of hospital op- 
eration, we also noted that patients fust 
weren't leaving. They stayed and stayed 
and stayed. Doctors were complaining that 


harmacy: 
showed decline in income, yet the hospital 
beds were almost always occupied. 

What was happening was that patients 
with chronic illness had finally filled our 
beds. These patients needed nursing care 
to be sure, but they needed little else and 
consequently, here was a facility equipped 
to render complete hospital care with ex- 
pensive equipment and personnel standing 
by, but seeing little use. Nobody was busy 
except the floor nurses. A chronic illness 
facility appeared to be the answer to this 
problem. 

And so it. was, that in December of 1957, 
just 2 months after dedicating the nurses’ 
residence, we broke ground for a new 40-bed 
nursing home. We dedicated the nursing 
home a year later, in December 1958, and 
accepted our first patient in January 1959. 

Private financing built the nursing home, 
too, We sold certificates for $750 each re- 
deemable for $1,000 in care at a stipulated 
monthly rate per certificate or payable in 
cash at face value in 20 years. This method 
supplied about half the money for construc- 
tion. The remainder was borrowed from a 
Savings and loan association. 

Not too long after opening the nursing 
home, we noted that some elderly residents 
were there simply because they were old and 
alone and had no place else to go. These 
people do not belong among the ailing and 
the dying in a nursing home. Nor should 
they pay for nursing care which they do 
not need, or occupy a bed intended for some- 
one who is Ul. 

How inadequate the nursing home can be 
for the aged was vividly pointed out to me 
one day when we admitted an elderly couple 
that celebrated their 65th wedding anniver- 
sary in our home a few weeks after their 
arrival. They spoke German when they 
didn't want anyone to know what they were 
saying, and as I approached them they were 
standing in the doorway of thelr room car- 
rying on in no uncertain terms, They had 
refused to enter unless a situation was to 
be corrected immediately. The situation? 
They wanted to know why there was no 
double bed in the room. They had never 
slept apart in their 65 years of marriage. 
We compromised by placing the two single 
beds together. They accepted. 

How old is old? you may ask. Here is 
another example of an oldtimer who doesn't 
belong in a nursing home among the ailing 
and the dying. A farmer, aged 88, had been 
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admitted to the hospital for the first time 
in his lifetime and was to undergo oral 
surgery the following day. I visited him the 
evening before surgery to determine what 
shape he was in for a general anesthetic. 
Grandpa was a real Prussian; he was sitting 
up in bed stroking his walrus mustache and 
he was surrounded by all relatives that could 
possibly cram into the room. Mama, the 
boys, everybody was there. After all, they 
thought this was surely the end of the road 
for grandpa and they were trying to render 
all the reassurance possible. Taking a rou- 
tine history, I was probing for evidence of 
heart failure and respitory disease, so I asked, 
“Do your feet and ankles ever swell?” “Nope,” 
he said and then looked around at mama 
and smiled. “Do you every get short of 
breath?” I asked. He looked at mama, then 
gave me a quizzical smile and said, “Ya. Ven 
Irrrun.” I don't have to tell you he did all 
right and went home 2 days after surgery. 

We decided that a separate residence for 
elderly people was the only solution if they 
were to be removed from a nursing home 
atmosphere. We broke ground for such a 
residence in August, 1960, and dedicated it 
June 11, 1961—3 months ahead of schedule. 
Our first resident moved in on July 6. The 
cost to the resident is about half that of 
nursing home care. 

Financing was simple. We refinanced all 
the complex properties and came up with 
enough money to cover the entire cost of 
construction. Again, the money was sup- 
plied by a savings and loan association. The 
entire job was accomplished with private 
funds. 

Briefly stated, our residence for the eld- 
erly is simply a place to tive. It is a resi- 
dence—not an institution. Completely fire- 
proof and of brick-masonry construction, it 
has many features: Private entrante for each 
unit, air conditioning with individual 
thermostat control, wall-to-wall carpeting, 
tiled bath and shower, emergency intercom 
to the hospital, large parlor and dining room, 
barber shop, beauty shop, hobby and crafts 
room, a full time activities director, and out- 
side recreation facilities. There are four 
apartments and 18 single room units. 

The atmosphere in Hopedale House, our 
residence for elderly people, is contagious. 
Everyone is gay and . Dignity and 
independence stimulates elderly people in a 
manner that cannot be put into words. We 
have proof of this. You could not believe it 
unless you see it. We consider this project 
our greatest accomplishment. 

You have heard a report of what was done 
in a small country town by some determined 
old fashioned Americans. Our entire en- 
deavor evolved from only one consideration, 
and that is the welfare of the individual. 
We learned by experience. We supplied the 
need as it occurred. 


Legalized Gambling in England 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
would like to tell the Members of this 
House about the gambling operations 
in England. While the Government of 
England does not conduct a national 
lottery as such, it does have many other 
forms of legalized gambling and a pre- 
mium bond lottery. 
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Last year, almost $2 billion was spent 
on gambling. All this money was wag- 
ered quite legally on horseracing, on 
the dogs, on football pools, and on fixed 
odds. The Government collected over 
$114 million in betting taxes. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to this type 
of legalized gambling, the English Gov- 
ernment, has sold over $1 billion in pre- 
mium lottery bonds in 6 years. 

We, in America, can profit from the 
British example if we too are successful 
in overcoming the pious protestations of 
intolerant hypocrites. A national lot- 
tery in the United States could turn 
the American gambling urge into a na- 
tional asset. Once instituted, a national 
lottery would quickly bring such benefits 
and gain such popularity so as to silence 
its bluenose critics. A national lottery 
in the United States could easily and 
painlessly pump into our Treasury over 
$10 billion a year in new additional reve- 
nue which could be used for tax cuts 
and reduction of our national debt. 


Trade Expansion Act of 1962 


SPEECH 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 11970) to pro- 
mote the general welfare, foreign policy, and 
security of the United States through in- 
ternational trade agreements and through 
adjustment assistance to domestic industry, 
agriculture, and labor, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the worthy goal of expanded world 
trade. Such an objective is in the best 
interests of our national economy and 
the security of the free world's defenses. 
However, I must oppose the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act—H.R. 11970—as proposed 
by the administration. 

It is recognized that the changing pat- 
tern of world commerce, specifically, the 
rise of the European Common Market, 
indicates the necessity for new tariff- 
bargaining authority to be vested in the 
President, but he should not be given 
the power to destroy an unspecified num- 
ber of American businesses and jobs in 
the process. We do not know how many 
tens of thousands or millions of jobs will 
be affected. As yet, the administration 
has declined to furnish the Congress with 
satisfactory, detailed information. 

In New York State, my section of the 
Mohawk Valley has been particularly 
hard hit by low-cost foreign imports. 
Moreover, the southern exodus of im- 
portant loca] industries, chiefly textiles, 
has aggravated this situation, creating 
a labor-surplus market. The people of 
our area do not look with favor upon re- 
cent administration actions which have 
singled out the southern textile industry 
for special tariff protection in an effort 
to enlist support for its trade bill. 
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Furthermore, its adjustment pro- 
visions, designed to soften the impact 
of increased imports, are both illusory 
and unsound. They unnecessarily dupli- 
cate the recently enacted Manpower 
Development and Retraining Act pro- 
gram, which seeks to upgrade the skills 
of workers displaced by automation, 
matching them with new job opportuni- 
ties. In addition, the proposed measure 
discriminates. against those presently 
unemployed by offering higher payments 
to those who would lose their jobs be- 
cause of import competition. Certainly, 
it would be grossly unfair to create a 
second-class category for a large portion 
of our unemployed citizens. 

Of fundamental significance, the un- 
certainty surrounding the economic ef- 
fects of the bill increases the appre- 
hension of investors and the industrial 
community, already seriously concerned 
over current danger signals in our econ- 
omy. It is interesting to note that the 
Canadian Government, faced with simi- 
lar difficulties, has chosen to raise tariffs 
to protect the integrity of its dollar. 
Accordingly, serious study should be un- 
dertaken by our Government before em- 
barking upon the unknown seas of freer 
trade. Responsible leadership and sound 
judgment require that we chart our eco- 
nomic course in advance. Consequent- 
ly, I support a 1-year extension of the 
present law to permit this review. No 
crisis demanding hasty or emergency 
action has been demonstrated. The en- 
tire defense of the free world is de- 
pendent upon the progressive prosperity 
of the United States. No intended part- 
nership with the Atlantic community 
can long endure without the security of 
such a foundation. Let us be certain 
that our proposed actions provide this 
security. We cannot afford to guess. 


Voice of Dissent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, some 
of the most interesting and straight-to- 
the-mark comments can be found in the 
letters to the editor column in the 
newspapers. I submit for insertion in 
the Appendix the letter from Claude 
Woodroff, of Sylmar, Calif., printed in 
the Valley Times Today of the San Fer- 
nando Valley in California, under date 
of June 26, 1962. 

The letter follows: 

Voice or DISSENT 

I wish to take the privilege of writing to 
you at this time concerning the recent series 
of articles on the “far left“ and the “far 
right.“ I am not a member of any extrem- 
ist group and I don’t see Communists be- 
hind every bush, but I think that the whole 
point, concerning conservative government 
is either being ignored or missed completely 
by the liberal element in our society today. 

To link conservatives and Communists to- 
gether in the same group is ridiculous. 
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All that anyone has to do today to see the 
“handwriting on the wall” is to read his- 
tory. Nineteen of the twenty-one great civil- 
izations in the history of the world disinte- 
grated for the same policies that our Govern- 
ment practices today. We are killing our- 
selves to produce a civilization that is killing 
us. We are on the verge of bankruptcy as a 
nation today trying to be the “rich uncle” to 
every country in the world, not to mention 
the welfare of all of us here at home. The 
critics today would have us believe that our 
Founding Fathers were all wrong in the way 
that they wrote our Constitution. It is true 
that additions and corrections were needed 
in that document, but that was taken care 
of in the amendments. This great land was 
intended as a hayen for all the oppressed 
people of the earth. But recently it has 
become popular to want to “kill the goose 
which lays the golden eggs.” 

I take exception with the people who have 
written in praising your so-called exposé 
of the conservative people in our society who 
can see what is happening and are alarmed. 

CLAUDE Wooprorr. 


The Supreme Court Decision on School 
Prayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by W. D. Reimert: 

Supreme Court Draws IN SCHOOL IN DECI- 
SION ON Prayers LINE Too FINE 


(By W. D. Reimert) 


Apologists for last weeks Supreme Court 
decision banning government sponsored 
religious exercises in public schools are be- 
ginning to pop up all over the place. What 
the Court ruled, they say, merely means it is 
unconstitutional to mandate a prayer writ- 
ten by a government body in our public 
schools, and the Court didn't mean to ban 
religion from the schools altogether, so long 
as the expression of it is purely voluntary. 

The burden of the apologists’ argument is 
that the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion sets up a definite wall between church 
and state and therefore, the law being the 
law, it must be obeyed. This is an over- 
simplification of the case. 

We much prefer the interpretation of the 
Washington Star which says: “If anything 
is certain, it is that the Constitution means 
what the Supreme Court says it means. And 
the Court may not say tomorrow what it 
seems to be saying today.” 

The Constitution has oft been described 
as a flexible instrument, subject to inter- 
pretation in keeping with a given era, and 
the Supreme Court has particularly in late 
years tended to give this wonderful docu- 
ment strange and weird interpretations even 
for our times. It has, for instance, as in the 
case of its integration rulings, reversed the 
position of a century or more that education 
is the business of the States. 

It has leaned over backwards in our times 
to give Communists, who openly threaten to 
overthrow our Government and everything 
we stand for—including religion—every legal 
opening to continue operations under the 
argument that to do less would be an abridg- 
ment of freedom. It certainly has not been 
saying today what it seemed to say yester- 
day on many issues. 
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Of course, what the Court rules becomes 
the law, at least until such time as consti- 
tutional amendment can be achieved. But 
this does not mean the Court is infallible 
And being fallible, it can cause untold dam- 
age when a sufficient number of justices be- 
come obsessed with the idea that they have 
been called to change the course of history. 
Last week's ruling on mandated prayer in 
schools falls into this category. 

For one thing, the Court has chosen to 
play directly into the hands of the Com- 
munists who now rule half ‘the world and 
to whom all religious expression is anathema, 
One can readily ne the rejoicing in 
Moscow and Peiping and elsewhere and how 
gleefully they will interpret the decision to 
mean that God has been banned from the 
public schools of America, whether this is 
technically true or not. 

And though the Court may not have in- 
tended to ban religion from public schools 
as such when it is exercised voluntarily, the 
effect of its latest edict will be just that. 
From now on, no religious expression in a 
public school will be without its criticism. 
Teachers and principals and superintendents 
will be harassed and abused and thought- 
less youngsters will interpret what the Court 
said as their excuse not to give any religious 
expression the reverence it should have. For 
every adult who has been shocked, there will 
be 10 youngsters who will interpret what 
the Court means by its thoughts on the 
preservation of individual freedom as official 
sanction of freedom from religion. Such 
things have a way of becoming progressive. 

Is it really an affront to a tiny minority of 
New York students or their parents to have 
to listen to a simple prayer like this? 

“Almighty God, we acknowledge our de- 
pendence on Thee, and we beg Thy blessings 
upon us, our parents, ovr teachers, and our 
country.” 

If it is, then it is an affront to a man's 
freedom to have to stand when the court of 
the land opens with prayer, if he should hap- 
pen to belong to the minority which doesn’t 
believe in prayer in the first place. Certainly, 
is an affront to a man’s freedom to force him 
to carry coins and bills carrying the legend 
“In God We Trust,” if he chooses not to 
believe in God. 

How, under the interpretation of the 
Court, could a new citizen of the United 
States be legally required to take the oath of 
allegiance which pointedly refers to “one na- 
tion under God,” if he should happen to be a 
practicing atheist? And are we to have to 
rewrite all oaths of office required of all 
elected officials which end with a supplica- 
tion to the Deity? Are we to abolish the 
national anthem? 

The answer to these questions Is, of course, 
in the affirmative, if the decision of the 
court is carried to its logical conclusion. 

That is why so many Americans have re- 
acted so badly to last week's edict from 
Washington. For they agree with President 
Eisenhower's comment: “I always thought 
this Nation was essentially a religious one.” 

And so, indeed, it has been. The earliest 
of our national documents are interwoven 
with religious references, beginning with the 
Declaration of Independence which appears 
in full elsewhere in this paper today. Prayer 
has been a basic part of the public and pri- 
vate lives of the vast majority of Americans. 
Few public event are opened or closed with- 
out prayer. And most decent Americans, 
whether they believe in prayer or not, stand 
in reverence out of deference to the vast 
majority who do. 

In no perceptible way has this interfered 
with their freedom to believe or not to be- 
lieve as they chose, any more than the hand- 
ful of children in New York State were 
harmed by having to listen to an inoffensive 
prayer in school. 

The Supreme Court has in this case drawn 
too fine a line. The harmful effects of its 
decision lie not so much in the immediate 
result but in what it portends for the future. 
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HON. PETER H. DOMINICK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1962 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 11970) to pro- 
mote the general welfare, foreign policy, and 
security of the United States through inter- 
national trade agreements and through ad- 
justment assistance to domestic industry, 
agriculture, and labor, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr.DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman, there 
are very few in this Chamber who are 
opposed to the principles of reducing 
trade barriers between the free nations 
of the world. Many of us who have been 
listening to this debate for 2 days would 
like to vote for steps in this direction and 
have been waiting to hear some sound 
substantive reasons which would permit 
us to do so. I, for one, must regretfully 
say that I have not heard any. 

To the contrary, several important 
points have become clear: 

First. This is not a reciprocal trade 
bill. There is no requirement of any 
kind that a foreign country must reduce 
its trade restrictions on comparable 
goods in return for our reductions. This 
has been made clear by the chairman 
of the committee [Mr. Mis! in reply to 
a specific question. 

Second. The administration has testi- 
fied before the committee that it esti- 
mates 800 industries—industries, not 
firms—will be adversely affected by tariff 
reductions under this act. At a time 
when unemployment is high, business 
shaky, and gold losses increasing, it 
hardly seems wise to add this additional 
adverse element. 

Third. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Goopett] has shown clearly that 
the adjustment assistance provisions 
provide special privileges for those in- 
jured by this act, compensation far 
higher than for those unemployed for 
any other reason and special assistance 
to the businesses as well. Then costs will 
be borne by the general taxpayer and, 
hence, we are simply substituting general 
taxpayer funds to subsidize industries 
instead of the existing tariffs which are 
paid by importers using or selling the 
particular articles involved. Substitu- 
tion of one subsidy for another is not 
freer trade and its seems particularly 
unwise at a time when the general tax- 
payer is so overburdened; the General 
Treasury is already bankrupt; and the 
Government is borrowing funds to pay 
for programs already pushed through by 
this administration. ; 

It is interesting to note the spread of 
opposition to this bill. I have received 
wires and letters expressing strong ad- 
verse opinions from the United Mine 
Workers, the chemical companies in my 
district, the steelworkers operating at 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp. itself, the Colorado- 
Wyoming Teamsters Union, and a num- 
ber of other businesses and labor groups. 
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In bis wire to me, the president of the 
Colorado-Wyoming Council of Team- 
sters said: 

Colorado-Wyoming Council of Teamsters, 
representing 15,000 members in Colorado and 
Wyoming, urge you to vote against H.R. 9900. 
We do not think you should authorize the 
President to reduce tariffs to permit Japa- 
nese- and European-made goods to come into 
this country produced at wages ranging from 
17 cents to 85 cents an hour. This is unfair 
competition, 

CHARLES F. LINDSAY, 
President, Colorado-Wyoming Councit 
Teamsters. 


In a letter to me, Mr. Rudolph Smith, 
executive vice president of Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Corp., wrote: 

I wish to state that we shipped a relatively 
small tonnage from our Pueblo steel plant 
to export markets in the year 1961. How- 
ever, the imports of the type of products 
produced at Pueblo to our Western market 
far outweighed the tonnage that we were 
able to export. Export shipment of Pueblo 
wire products in 1961 were insignificant. 

Keep in mind that products from our 
Pueblo plant production, are marketed in all 
Western States, and in some product cate- 
gories to eastern, southern, and other re- 

This means that the impact of for- 
eign steel imports felt over a wide area and 
beyond the primary distribution centers of 
the Mountain States. 

A sizable portion of our Pueblo plant 
production, as well as the production of our 
two California plants (South San Francisco 
and Oakland), is in wire and other types of 
products that are to the United 
States in large quantities by Japan, Belgium, 
and other countries. We would like very 
much to export larger tonnages of our well 
diversified product line, but the futility of 
such a can readily be seen by the 
following tabulation of a few selected prod- 
ucts. The data represents total imports to 
the United States and total exports from the 
United States by the entire steel industry in 
the year 1961 and for the first 2 months of 
1962: 

Department of Commerce data 


[Net tons] 


coast ports, This data has been tabulated 
and will be sent to you with other material 
that we think will be of interest. 
Maintaining a sound agricultural econ- 
omy for our Western States is, of course, most 
important and the relationship of imported 
and exported products should have careful 
study. Farms and ranches of the West are 
an important market for Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Corp. products such as nails, barbed 
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wire, woven fencing, coiled baling wire, and 
other items and we are naturally concerned 
when a product such as barbed wire is 
shipped to this country in such large 
volumes. 


With respect to Common Market and im- 


port duty discussions that have been most 
active in recent weeks I can only say that 
any further advantages given to foreign 
countries to. make it easier for them to ship 
even larger tonnages of steel and wire prod- 
ucts to US. markets cannot be favorable to 
the task we all face of insuring the strongest 
and soundest economy for this Nation. The 
U.S. duty on barbed wire, for example, is 
free, and 82,466 tons of this product arrived 
in this country in 1961. I don't know what 
changes are contemplated in duties imposed 
by other countries, but our information is 
that the tariffs that have been in effect are: 
Japan, 15 percent; United Kingdom, 3314 
percent; France, 15.6 percent; Canada, 10 
percent. 

Similarly, the U.S. duty on nails, I under- 
stand, has been 2 to 4 cents per pound, 
as compared to ad valorem percentages rang- 
ing from 15 to 22% percent charged by other 
countries. 

An important fact to remember, I believe, 
is that the wage rates of other countries are 
much lower than those paid in this country 
and this fact will probably continue to have 
much more significance on imports and ex- 
ports of steel products than any other. 

I very much appreciate your interest in 
matters that are of vital concern to the 
economy of Colorado, the United States, our 
company. I commend your desire to obtain 
factual material that will show the possible 
effects of bills such as H.R. 9900 that rep- 
resents a drastic departure from previous 
trade agreements legislation. reduc- 
tion or eventual elimination of import duties 
must be weighed most carefully, and particu- 
larly in relationship to the large export-im- 
port imbalance that already exists on many 
steel products. It is most refreshing to real- 
ize that you, as our Representative in Con- 
gress, are working diligently on our problems. 

Sincerely yours, 
RUDOLPH SMITH. 


The figures cited by Mr. Smith should 
be of interest to many of my colleagues. 
To the extent that imports cut into busi- 
ness, jobs are jeopardized. And even the 
most plush unemployment assistance will 
not be of any real help to a man who has 
been supporting his family by hard work 
and has over a period of years built sub- 
stantial seniority in his job. 

I am interested in increasing the num- 
ber of available jobs—not decreasing 
them. Iam interested in preserving and 
adding to our standard of living—not in 
taking steps which may force a decrease 
in job opportunities and a lower stand- 
ard of living for the American work- 
ingman. 

I suggest to this committee and the 
administration that an upward surge in 
the economy is needed badly and should 
be brought about by rigorous Govern- 
ment economy, balancing the budget, and 
then increasing depreciation allowances 
and completely revising tax laws so that 
individuals and businesses can put their 
own money to work rather than having 
it sliced to shreds in the maw of the 
Government disposal. 

Mr. Chairman, I am disappointed. I 
had hoped to be able to support this bill. 
I cannot do so with any conscience. 


July 2 
Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, 
there is a discussion of Independence 
Day in the July 4, 1962, issue of Life 
Lines which I wish to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD. 

The discussion follows: 

INDEPENDENCE Dar 


On July 4, in the United States and around 

the world, Americans pause in remembrance 
of the day on which our forefathers de- 
clared their independence. This holiday 
commemorates the adoption of the Declara- 
tion of Independence in 1776, and the term 
“Glorious Fourth” was first used by a Phila- 
delphia editor writing on the first anni- 
versary. 
In the early years of our country’s history, 
the Fourth of July was characterized by spe- 
cial religious activities and thanksgiving for 
the blessings of freedom. Then patriotic 
oratory became the dominant note toward 
the middle of the 19th century. Both have 
been replaced to a large degree by the grow- 
ing popularity of sports and games at pic- 
nics on the Fourth. Today, as we enjoy 
the blessings of freedom, let us remember 
the price at which these blessings were 
bought. May we all determine that free- 
dom’s light shall burn brightly in each of 
our hearts and may we give thanks to God 
from whom our freedom comes. 

The farewell address of America's first 
President is most worthy of note as our Na- 
tion commemorates our freedom. 

President George Washington thanked the 
Nation for the honor it had bestowed upon 
him by twice electing him to the office of 
President and then said: “Here, perhaps, I 
ought to stop, But a solicitude for your 
welfare which cannot end with my life, and 
the apprehension of danger natural to that 
solicitude, urge me on an occasion like the 
present to offer to your solemn contempla- 
tion and to recommend to your frequent re- 
view some sentiments which are the result 
of much reflection, of no inconsiderable ob- 
servation, arid which appear to me all impor- 
tant to the permanency of your felicity as a 
people. 

“Interwoven as is the love of liberty with 
every Ugament of your hearts, no recom- ` 
mendation of mine is necesary to fortify 
or confirm the attachment. 

“The unity of government which consti- 
tutes you one people is also now dear to 
you. It is justly so, for it is a main pillar 
in the edifice of your real independence, the 
support of your tranquility at home, your 
peace abroad, of your safety, of your pros- 
perity, of that very liberty which you so 
highly prize. But as it is easy to foresee 
that from different causes and from different 
quarters much pains will be taken, many 
artifices employed, to weaken in your minds 
the conviction of this truth, as this is the 
point in your political fortress against which 
the batteries of internal and external ene- 
mies will be most constantly and actively 
(though often covertly and insidiously) di- 
rected, it Is of infinite moment that you 
should properly estimate the immense value 
of your national union to your collective and 
individual happiness; that you should cher- 
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Ish a cordial, habitual, and immovable at- 
tachment to it; accustoming yourselves to 
think and speak of it as the palladium of 
your political safety and prosperity; watch- 
ing for its preservation with jealous anxiety; 
discountenancing whatever may suggest even 
a suspicion that it can in any event be aban- 
doned, and indignantly frowning upon the 
first dawning of every attempt to eliminate 
any portion of our country from the rest 
or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link 
together the various parts. 

“This Government, the offspring of our 
own choice, uninfluenced, and unawed, 
adopted upon full investigation and mature 
deliberation, completely free in its principles, 
in the distribution of its powers, uniting 
securty with energy, and containing within 
itself a provsion for its own amendment, has 
a just claim to your confidence and sup- 

*. The basis of our political sys- 
tem is the right of the people to make and 
to alter their constitutions of government. 
But the Constitution which at any time ex- 
ists, till changed by an explicit and authentic 
act of the whole people, is sacredly obliga- 
tory upon all. 

“It is important, likewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should inspire 
caution in those entrusted with its adminis- 
tration to confine themselves within their 
respective constitutional sphere, avoiding in 
the exercise of the powers of one department 
to encroach upon another. The spirit of 
encroachment tends to consolidate the pow- 
ers of all the departments in one, and thus 
to create, whatever the form of government, 
a real despotism. 

“Against the insidious wiles of foreign in- 
fluence (I conjure you to believe me, fellow 
citizens) the jealousy of a free people ought 
to be constantly awake, since history and 
experience prove that foreign influence is one 
of the most baneful foes of republican gov- 
ernment.” 

GREAT PATRIOTS 


The history of our country contains ex- 
amples of many men who haye gained fame 
and fortune by getting something done. As 
& matter of fact, getting something done 
has long been regarded as a mark of indi- 
vidual initiative and fortitude. The prog- 
ress and greatness of America have resulted 
from the efforts of men who had the vision 
and stamina to get things done. 

Today, on this anniversary of America's 
independence it seems fitting to recall some 
of the stirring statements of various Ameri- 
can patriots. 

In his appeal for prayers in the Constitu- 
tional Convention, Benjamin Franklin said, 
“God rules in the affairs of men” which ex- 
pressed a lasting and profound truth, 

Abraham Lincoln's undying words in his 
Gettysburg address: “It is for us, the living, 
rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work which they who fought here have so 
nobly advanced * * * that these dead shall 
not have died in vain * * * that this Na- 
tion, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom, and that government of the peo- 
ple, by the people and for the people shall 
not perish from the earth.“ On the occa- 
sion of his second inaugural address, he said: 
“With malice toward none, with charity for 
all, with firmness in the right as God gives 
us to see the right, let us strive to finish 
the work we are in * to do all which 
may achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
peace among ourselves and with all nations.” 

Patrick Henry, in March 1775, stood be- 
fore his neighbors in a small church in Vir- 
ginia and challenged the tyranny of Gov- 
ernment—his own Government—in this 
ringing statement: Why stand we here idle? 
What is it that gentlemen wish? Is life so 
dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased 
at the price of chains and slavery? Forbid it, 
Almighty God. I know not what course 
others may take; but as for me, give me 
liberty, or give me death.” 
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In those important words on that memo- 
rable occasion, Patrick Henry defied gov- 
ernmental encroachment upon the natural 
rights of man. He did not say that he 
wanted a law to force everyone else to do 
as he wished; nor was he trying to incite 
a mob into following him, Rather, he was 
stating the very essence of liberty—the right 
of each person to be free to follow the 
dictates of his own conscience. When he 
spoke of liberty, he meant freedom from the 
injustices imposed by his own legally con- 
stituted Government which he had pre- 
viously supported. Patrick Henry had a 
great philosophy—the unalterable conviction 
that individual liberty was more sacred than 
life itself. 

Nathan Hale, too, demonstrated high ideals 
when he declared as a climax to his patriot- 
ism: “I regret that I have but one life to 
give for my country.” 

Here is another example of great courage 
and patriotism. The name of Charles Carroll 
is the only one on the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to which is added the place of 
residence of the signer. The reason, accord- 
ing to “The American's Own Book,” is said 
to be as follows: “Those who signed that 
document did it almost literally with ropes 
around their necks, it being generally sup- 
posed they would, if unsuccessful, be hung 
as rebels. When Carroll had signed his name, 
someone at his elbow remarked: ‘You'll 
get clear—there are several of that name— 
they will not know which to take.“ He im- 
mediately replied, Not so, and added the 
words ‘of Carrollton.’ He was not afraid to 
stand up and be counted even in the shadow 
of the gallows.” 

Years ago, when James Russell Lowell was 
the American Minister in Great Britain, he 
was asked: “How long will the American 
Republic endure?” His answer was crisp 
and to point, “As long,” he said, “as the ideas 
of the men who made it contnue to be 
dominant.” 

Later, it was Woodrow Wilson who said: 
“The history of freedom is the history of the 
limitations on the power of government and 
not the increase thereof.” 


The 110th Anniversary of Westminster 
Presbyterian Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. GARMATZ, Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the many changes taking place in 
the old neighborhoods of our cities, and 
the flight to the suburbs of many of the 
former residents of these areas, Many 
of the churches are following their mem- 
bers to the new locations. Therefore, I 
believe it is of special interest to note 
the observance of the 110th anniversary 
of Westminster Presbyterian Church in 
the downtown section of Baltimore. As 
mentioned at the dinner commemorating 
the founding, it is quite unusual for a 
church to reach that age and to con- 
tinue serving at the same location for 
that entire length of time. 

The plan of erecting the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church was first contemplated 
in the autumn of 1850. The want of a Pres- 
byterian Church, in this part of the city, 
was beginning to be seriously felt. Friends 
of that movement were looking for a suitable 
lot, and it was suggested that a church might 
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be erected on the West Presbyterian Grave- 
yard, that had been laid out in 1786, with- 
out interfering with the use to which it had 
been appropriated. This was felt to be most 
desirable, inasmuch as the remains of the 
founders of Presbyterianism in Baltimore— 
the early ministers and church officers, and 
many of the most precious members and ac- 
tive promoters of that church, there reposed. 

The matter was brought before the com- 
mittee of the First Presbyterlan Church, who 
had the legal charge of the property, and it 
was agreed that the privilege of erecting such 
a church should be granted. Accordingly, 
Rev. J. C. Backus, D.D., Messrs. Joseph 
Taylor, Alexander Murdoch, Archibald Stir- 
ling, Dan Holt, W. W. Spence, and W. B. Can- 
field, of the First Presbyterian Church, and 
Messrs. Matthew Clark, John Falconer, E. H. 
Perkins, and John Bigham, of the Franklin 
Street Presbyterian Church, with Mr. Aaron 
Fenton, associated themselves together for 
this purpose. The ground was broken in 
July 1851, and the building was opened for 
ea worship on the first Sabbath in July 
1852. 

Agreeable to a petition to the Presbytery ot 
Baltimore, a committee of that body organ- 
ized the Westminster Church on the 16th day 
of July 1852, by the reception of 61 com- 
municants from various churches, and the 
election of John N. Brown and John Fal- 
coner as ruling elders, who were installed to 
that office on July 28. The first pastor of 
the church, the Reverend William J. Hoge, 
was elected on the 28th day of August 1852. 
Sometime during the early months of 1852, 
the Westminster Sunday School had its be- 
ginning in a room over a store on the north- 
west corner of Lexington and Green Streets. 
In December 1856, the Reverend Cyrus Dick- 
son, second pastor of the church, secured a 
hall on Paca Street, four doors north of 
Fayette Street, known as Red Men’s Hall, for 
the use of the Sunday school. Then in 1857 
the present educational building was com- 
pleted and the Sunday school was able to 
meet at the church. 

The interior of the church building was 
destroyed by fire on the night of January 18, 
1882, and was rebuilt and opened for divine 
worship in July of the same year. 

There was a period of partial inactivity 
from November 1924 when worship services 
were held intermittently, until September 20, 
1925, when morning and evening services 
were resumed under the pastorate of Rev. 
Bruce H. McDonald. 

Pastors of the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church: William J. Hoge, August 1852—July 
1856; Cyrus Dickson, November 1856—June 
1870; David C. Marquis, December 1870- 
October 1878; William J. Gill, December 
1878-January 1884; Maurice E. Wilson, De- 
cember 1884-February 1890; James W. Ro- 
gan, November 1890-October 1896; John L. 
Allison, April 1897-March 1905; Thomas C. 
Koontz, October 1905—April 1913; D. Everitt 
Lyon, December 1918-October 1917; Harry W. 
Richmond, October 1920-April 1923; Bruce 
H. McDonald, September 1925-—June 1959, 
Walter G, Arkell, September 1959. 


The principal speaker at the dinner 
was the former Governor of Maryland, 
Theodore R. McKeldin, and his remarks 
follow: 

THE FUTURE OF THE DOWNTOWN CHURCH 

In this relatively young country, a church 
that has reached its 110th anniversary is not 
common, and one that has attained that age 
in the same spot is quite unusual. West- 
minster Church therefore has a place of dis- 
tinction among the city’s institutions; and I 
may as well say at once that I hope it will 
celebrate its sesquicentennial on this very 
spot. 

I am aware that there are arguments 
against it, and I concede that some of them 
are strong; but I believe that arguments for 
retaining our older churches in their original 
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neighborhoods are even stronger. It is with 
pleasure that I note the resolution with 
which the Episcopal churches of Emmanuel, 
Old St. Paul's, Grace and St. Peters, and 
Christ Church cling to their sites, as well 
as all the others—Mount Vernon Place Meth- 
odist, Brown Memorial Presbyterian, Frank- 
lin Street Presbyterian, and First Presby- 
terian, the Unitarian Church, and the Catho- 
lic Churches of St. Ignatius, St. Alphonsus, 
St. John the Baptist, and many others; and 
it is with greater pleasure that I observe the 
congregation of Christ English Lutheran 
Church spending more than three-quarters 
of a million dollars expanding the church 

at Hill and South Charles Streets. 

It is true that when a great many mem- 
bers move into the suburbs or into distant 
parts of the city, it is a temptation to move 
the church to follow them. In some cases 
the move may be unavoidable but more often 
than not it is little more than a matter 
of convenience and in those cases I 
it as highly questionable. In Baltimore 
especially, it seems to me that the move- 
ment of churches from the center of the 
city is to be deplored. 

True, property values may have declined. 
True, a new population with a different 
creed, or none at all, may have surrounded 
the church property. True, it may be in- 
convenlent for members who have moved 
far away to attend services regularly. But 
I submit that all these things are beside the 
point. It is not the function of the church 
to serve either property values or the con- 
venience of its members. Its function is to 
provide spiritual strength and comfort to 
those who need it, and to discharge that 
function it should take its stand where the 
need is greatest, not where it is least. “They 
that are whole need not a physician: but they 
that are sick.” 

In Baltimore at this moment we are mak- 
ing tremendous efforts through a dozen 
agencies to restore and conserve the heart 
of the town. We are demolishing slums, we 
are erecting huge housing projects, we are 
striving to create air space and recreation 
space, as well as modern business facilities 
in the old center of the city. All this is 
admirable work, and I favor it strongly; but 


Surely, urban renewal as much as any 
other undertaking of a Christian people 
should be governed by the thought that the 
life is more than meat and the body than 
raiment. Surely, a renewal of the spirit is 


living quarters rise in downtown Baltimore. 
I am anxious to see parks and playgrounds 
beautiful office buildings appear. But 
were accompanied by the disappear- 
ance of the sanctuary of the Lord, it would 
be a triumph of the heathen heart and a 
tragedy for the city we love. 

I think it would be a fine thing if all the 
denominations in Baltimore would take 
thought to emphasize the necessity of mak- 
ing urban renewal include the urban 
churches, as well as other physical property. 


ment project; that would be intolerable con- 
fusion of church and state. But at a mo- 
ment when government, municipal, State, 


being accused of neglect- 
ing to provide shelter for their souls. 

I am, of course, opposed to any mixing of 
church and state. Each should work inde- 
pendently in its own fleld, as far as renova- 
tion and rebuilding are concerned. But I see 
no objection to their setting up a central or- 
ganization, not to do any building, but to 
imprese upon all our people the desirability, 
nay, the stern necessity of making urban re- 
newal more than a matter of brick and stone, 
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more even than a matter of physical health 
and intellectual development. It should in- 
clude, it must be made to include, adequate 
concern for the spiritual needs of the city; 
for “except the Lord keep the city, the 
watchman waketh but in vain.” 

It is sacrilege to call on the Lord to keep 
the city when the inhabitants neglect the 
house of the Lord. Even in the eyes of the 
unbelievers it is a disgrace to build a mag- 
nificent street around a shabby and forgot- 
ten church, 

This doesn’t imply that we should turn 
away from the traditions of the past and 
make every sacred edifice a rival of the glit- 
tering palaces of commerce and as utilitarian 
as the great modern apartment houses. In- 
deed, it would mean spiritual loss, not gain, 
to pull down structures sanctified by the 
praise and prayer of generations of the saints 
merely because they do not conform to the 
latest architectural fad. It seems to me en- 
tirely fitting that there should be a sharp 
contrast between the outward appearance 
of the house of the Lord and that of other 
buildings, : 

I- plead not for magnificence, but merely 
for dignity in the downtown churches; and 
a church plainly neglected, obviously in 
need of repair is not dignified. This is a 
matter that every denomination should con- 
sider seriously. Sometimes it happens that 
the actual membership of a downtown 
church has not dwindled in numbers but 
has lost its wealthier members to the sub- 
urbs; and in such cases I should like to see 
the wealthier churches recognize some re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of the 
downtown property. Perhaps this is a mat- 
ter of worldly pride, since more strangers 
see the downtown church than see the newer 
one, and form their opinion of the denom- 
ination in what they see. But worldly pride 
is not altogether a bad thing when it stings 
us into doing our duty. 

And this much is certain: It is part of the 
duty of every Christian, no matter where he 
lives, no matter where he worships, to see 
to it, as far as in him lies, that when a 
great movement is afoot to revive and re- 
store the center of the city of which he is 
a citizen, the revival and restoration shall 
include places of worship as well as places 
of business. If that means that the stronger 
congregations must help the weaker, well, 
what is wrong with that? We take it as a 
matter of course as regards missionary 
churches planted among the heathen. Why 
should it be less our duty as regards churches 
planted among our own people but that 
have been weakened by shifts of population? 

For my part, I regard it as equally im- 
portant, and I am a bit inclined to say more 
so. After all, is there anything more ter- 
rible in the Bible than this? “If any pro- 
vide not for his own, and specially for those 
of his own house, he hath denied the faith 
and is worse than an infidel.” 

I confess to a warm admiration for those 
faithful souls who still travel miles every 
Sunday to return to the old church that 
blessed them in its days of greatness and 
that they will not forsake to serve their own 
convenience. I do not assume to judge 
others, Circumstances beyond their control 
may have compelled them to transfer their 
allegiance to another sanctuary, and it is 
not for me to criticize. 


However, the regular journeys of those 
who return to the heart of the city to wor- 
ship are, I am persuaded, a gracious in- 
fluence upon the life of the town. They 
have put themselves to some trouble to do 
it, but their regular appearance at the old 
places of worship turns the thoughts of 
those who see them, if only for a moment, 
away from the things of this earth, and they 
are better for it. And those who take the 
trouble to come do not, I think, go without 
for they have won the high 
with the Psalmist, “we 

of 
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Dictatorship of $93 Billion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
July-August issue of the Nation’s Agri- 
culture contains the following editorial 
by Mr. Charles B. Shuman, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
which treats of a subject of real import- 
ance to the Congress at this time: 

DICTATORSHIP OF $93 BILLION 

Money talks—and to some people it 
speaks with a very loud and persuasive 
voice. Viewed from any perspective, the cur- 
rent $93 billion Federal Government budget 
is a lot of money and its spending may be 
used to affect the decisions of many people. 
It now appears that the $93 billion has been 
doing some “talking” to influence the out- 
come of important legislative issues in Con- 


gress. 

Many citizens recognize some of the dangers 
of an extremely costly, highly centralized 
Federal Government, especially when States’ 
rights or personal responsibility and freedom 
are threatened. It is also quite obvious 
that the big government means high taxes 
which reduce individual incentives to work 
and to save—an important cause of the slow 
rate of growth and high level unemploy- 
ment which have plagued our economy re- 
cently. 

Less well but perhaps the 
greatest danger of the $93 billion budget, is 
in the tremendous political power that can 
be, and is, exercised by the President and 
the executive branch of the Government as 
they grant or withhold huge sums for the 
purchase of goods and services in the 
various States and congressional districts. 

It has been reported that the unwritten 
slogan of members of the executive branch 
who contact Co en on behalf of pro- 
posed legislation is: “Sell them on the idea. 
If you can't sell them, buy them. If they 
can’t be bought, scare them by threatening 
to discontinue Federal in their 
home State or district." Obviously, such a 
formula can be quite effective in whipping 
recalcitrant legislators into line to vote for 
or against legislation regardless of its merit. 

Very few Members of Congress could be 
“bought” by outright bribery which promised 
personal enrichment. On the other hand, 
the of a multimillion-dollar dam, 
continuation of a sizable military base, the 


award of a huge defense contract or the ap- 


pointment of a Federal judge has determined 
the outcome of many close legislative battles. 
Even the hint of cancellation or delay in 
scheduled Federal spending back in the home 
district is enough to cause many Congress- 
men to disregard the wishes of their constit- 
uents as well as their own personal convic- 
tions. 

We, the voters, are in a large measure re- 
sponsible for this dangerous situation. We 
have demanded more and more Government 
benefits and have complacently accepted as 
inevitable the present huge Federal Govern- 
ment. We have insisted on “our share” and 
have often voted for the candidate who 
promised to bring home the most Federal 
“boodle.” We should not be surprised that 
some of our Representatives and Senators in 
Washington are sacrificing principle for dol- 
lars—they only reflect the “money talks” 
philosophy of too many citizens. 

We, the voters, have the power to change 
the attitude of our elected representatives— 
both in the Congress and in the executive 
branch of Government. This is an election 
year. A resounding defeat at the polls of 
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the big would be heard not only on 
Capitol Hill but in the White House as well. 
The success of our form of government is 
in part due to the separate and independent 
functioning of the executive, legislative, and 
Judicial bodies. In effect, we have a system 
of checks and balances. We are rightly 
alarmed when the executive dominates the 
legislative branch by manipulating the Mem- 
bers of Congress like puppets on a string. 
Representative government in the United 
States is in danger of being replaced by a 
dictatorship, the dictatorship of too many 
Federal dollars—93 billion of them. 


Only as Individuals Can We Help 
America Survive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the excellent and 
thought-provoking valedictory address 
of Mr. Charles Stinger delivered at 
graduation exercises for Olean, N. V., 
High School, on June 25, 1962. It is in- 
deed reassuring to read Mr. Stinger’s 
ringing defense of individualism and the 
spirit of independence that have so 
characterized the growth of this Nation. 
I congratulate Mr. Stinger, his parents 
and his teachers. I commend the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to this address. 

The text of the address follow: 

ONLY as Inprvipvats Caw We HELP AMERICA 
Survive 
(By Charles Stinger, valedictorian) 

The latter half of the 20th century may 
well become classified in the history books 
of the future as the age of mass society. 
At no other time in history has mankind 
been so thoroughly dominated in thought 
and action by the dictates of the masses 
than at the present. Big government, big 
business, big labor are bywords of our age. 

But most distressing is the placid accept- 
ance of mass domination by the peoples of 
the world. 

Historians and philosophers trace the de- 
velopment of mass society to the traumatic 
effects of world depression in the thirties, 
followed by world war in the forties, and 
cold war in the fifties. 

The effect of these events left people with 
a sense of despair and helplessness—the feel- 
ing that any individual action would be fu- 
pe ag the vast machinations of so- 
olety. 

People the world over turned to their gov- 
ernments for security. This is evidenced in 
the United States by Government protection 
for farmers against drought, low prices, and 
oversupply; by protection for the worker 
against unemployment, accidents, and. sick- 
ness; and by protection for dependent chil- 
dren, the elderly, and the disabled by social 
security. Now there is serious talk of 
adopting medicare. 


While these programs are undoubtedly 
necessary to protect people In a world that 
seems to offer no protection, their total ef- 
fect is to deprive individuals of the spirit 
of independence. People have moved in the 
direction of docility, conformity, and philo- 
oe acceptance of whatever life has to 
offer, 
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This worldwide growing uncertainness 
among people and their willingness to sapa 

mit to to the dictates of the masses 18 
larly distressing here in the United States. 

Our heritage rings with the stirring words 
of such radical individualists as Patrick 
Henry and Thomas Jefferson. The assertion 
of basic human rights in the Declaration of 
Independence has provided impetus for lib- 
eral movements in all parts of the world. 
Fighting Indians, breaking sod, mining gold, 
building the railroads, developing cattle 
ranches—the winning of the West all came 
as the result of individual effort. The fight- 
ing liberalism of the abolitionists and the 
western farmers marked the 19th century 
as the age of individualism and opportunity. 

Our American heritage is a history of in- 
dividuals and individual accomplishment. 
Our Nation believes, more than any other 
nation, in the individual, for it was his ef- 
forts that made us strong and made us great. 
To lose this national trait of individualism 
is to lose the United States most valuable 
possession. How can we hope to combat 
communism and its state-directed society if 
we accept the dictates of mass society our- 
selves? 

As a nation we must adopt a positive at- 
titude in foreign affairs, for once again we 
are testing whether a nation conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal, can long endure. 

We cannot long endure as a nation of 
sheep. 

To endure we must not meekly accept the 
dictates of mass action. We must think and 
act for ourselves. There must be a reawaken- 
ing of the spirit of nce that caused 
our forefathers to build a nation out of 
wilderness. 

We must not forever look down the road 
to Washington as the way to solution of all 
problems. We, ourselves, must face the 
challenges offered by our lives, and work to 
overcome them. In the careers we choose 


and in the lives we lead, we should struggle 


te accomplish the utmost of our capabilities. 
And always we should question right and 
wrong in business, society and government, 
asserting our own opinions. Only as in- 
dividuals can we help America survive in the 
future; only as individuals can we really find 
success and happiness in today’s world. 


Japanese Governors Visit TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Japan is a 
distant country geographically from 
Tennessee—more than 7,500 air miles. 
However, Tennessee as a State, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, the University 
of Tennessee, the great Atomic Energy 
Commission installation in Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., are not unknown in Japan. Re- 
cently the Japanese Governors made an 
official visit to Tennessee and the Ten- 
nessee Valley area as a part of a tour 
arranged by the National Governors 
Conference. 

Mr, Speaker, a story of this visit ap- 
peared in a recent edition of Tennessee 


unanimous consent I insert this article 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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The article follows: 
WELCOME JAPANESE GOVERNORS TO TENNESSEE 


Japan = about 7,500 alr miles from Ten- 
nessee. This distance was recently spanned 
by six Japanese Governors on an official visit 
that was timed to the minute and ran 
smooth as a clock. They touched ground at 
the Knoxville airport at 6:42 p.m, Friday, 
May 18, and were greeted by Governor Elling- 
ton and local officials. At 12:05 p.m. the fol- 
lowing Sunday they departed for Washing- 
ton. During the 41-hour-and-37-minute in- 
terval between they attended breakfasts, 
luncheons, and receptions; dined in private 
homes; listened to and made ; vis- 
ited Oak Ridge, the University of Tennessee, 
and Fort Loudoun Dam; and spent the last 
4 hours on a whirlwind tour that included 
a large private farm and a brief visit to Gat- 
linburg, the Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park, and Townsend and Maryville. 

The trip was arranged through the Na- 
tional Governors’ Conference and Tennessee 
was the southernmost State visited. As a 
souvenir, Governor Ellington presented each 
guest with a handsome album of photo- 
graphs taken during their visit. 


A Bill To Provide Wartime Rates of Dis- 
ability Compensation for Veterans Dis- 
abled During Peacetime Service Out- 
side the United States 


EXTENSION ag REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a bill to provide wartime rates 
of disability compensation for veterans 
disabled during peacetime service out- 
side the United States. 

The current Federal law concerning 
compensation for disabilities incurred 
during peacetime service in our Armed 
Forces, works to the disadvantage of 
many American servicemen and women 
serving overseas. 

The present construction of section 336 
of title 38, United States Code, limits 
disability compensation payments for in- 
juries sustained in peacetime service, to 
80 percent of the wartime rate. That is, 
at least, the way the law applies to most 
cases of disability incurred in peacetime. 

I believe this to be an arrangement 
out of keeping with the American con- 
cept of the cold war, and therefore un- 
fair to a large number of American serv- 
icemen and women. 

As things stand today, the only service 
personnel in no way threatened by the 
potentially explosive nature of the cold 
war, are those on duty within the limits 
of the continental United States, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and United States 
possessions. All others—and there are, 
indeed, many others—are scattered 
throughout the so-called trouble spots of 
the world. As of this moment, most of 
them are probably not in danger of 
destruction; but that, for all we know, 
and for all they know, may be only a 
temporary state of affairs. 
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For this reason, then, in recognition of 
the important part played by our serv- 
icemen and women overseas, it is high 
time that we move to amend our com- 
pensation laws, to the benefit of all vet- 
erans disable from injury or disease in- 
curred or aggravated by service overseas. 

With this object in mind, I have in- 
troduced this bill. 


The Expanding Peace Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


oF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
establishment of the Peace Corps, one of 
the outstanding innovation and achieve- 
ments of the Kennedy administration, is 
still the subject of complimentary edi- 
torial opinion by newspapers throughout 
the United States. The Springfield 
(Mass.) Union, commented on The Ex- 
panding Peace Corps” in a very inter- 
esting and excellent editorial on June 
26, 1962. I ask permission to have this 
editorial included with my remarks. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Springfield (Mass.) Union, June 
26, 1962 
THE EXPANDING PEACE CORPS 

Any day now, the number of Peace Corps 
volunteers serving overseas will past the 1,000 
mark. Except as a statistic, this is not a 
significant landmark. What counts is that 
the Corps is completing its first year of op- 
erations with a highly creditable perform- 
ance record, 

This is measured in several ways. One of 
the most important is that development- 
minded countries like the job these Amer- 
ican men and women are doing and are 
asking for more. There are 16 countries on 
the active project list now. Many more are 
to be added in the next year and a half 
at the countries’ own request. 

“In short,“ said a New York Times report 
yesterday, “the Peace Corps, despite dark 
fears expressed by congressional critics a 
year ago, has become a success.” 

There is no question that the Peace Corps 
idea contained the makings of a boondoggle, 
perhaps not so much in terms of wasted 
money as in misguided efforts and misrepre- 
sentation of American intentions toward the 
underdeveloped nations. It has been part of 
an unfortunate national mood in recent 
years to doubt that the United States pos- 
sesses the dedication and drive required to 
steer today’s world into constructive paths, 
or even merely away from communism, 

Now, after a year's experience, it appears 
that Americans in the Peace Corps are meas- 
uring up well enough in stamina and in 
willingness to live and work under difficult 
circumstances for something other than 
material gain. And the system itself has 
passed some critical tests. Obviously, the 
recruiting process is at a high score 
at making right choices. The training in- 
cluding mastery of complicated languages, 
clearly is of high standard. 

One of the strong points of the Peace 
Corps operation is that somehow we have 
avoided the mistake of expecting too much 
too soon. Perhaps that is because of the 
early doubts that anything good could come 
of it at all. As things are, it is quite accept- 
able that the world is not being revamped 
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overnight, It is enough that skills and tal- 
ents are being applied people-to-people in 


vidual worth to the people of foreign coun- 
tries and to the people of their own. 

The Peace Corps has earmarked the com- 
ing year as a period of expansion, and Con- 
gress so far appears to be satisfied that 
growth is in order. The larger program may 
begin to show some permanent gains in the 
development of people to develop their coun- 
tries and societies. This is the long-range 
purpose of the Corps as a supplement to 
other endeavors in aid. Meantime, Presi- 
dent Kennedy hag hinted at another divi- 
dend that could accrue. He suggested re- 
cently that career Foreign Service posts 
might be opened readily to Peace Corps 
alumni. In this challenging world, it would 
be hard to find a better long-term use for 
the experience the corpsmen are gaining. 


Dallas American Legion Post Opposes 
H.R. 3745 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I have recently received a letter from the 
commander of the Metropolitan Dallas 
Post No. 581 of the American Legion, De- 
partment of Texas, expressing the op- 
position of that post to the passage of 
any legislation which would provide a 
general non-service-connected pension 
to veterans of any war. The resolution 
sets forth in detail the reason for the 
post’s opposition, and I ask unanimous 
consent to have included as a part of my 
remarks the letter from Commander 
Lyon, 

The letter follows: 

DALLAS AMERICAN LEGION Post OPPOSES 

HR. 3745 
AMERICAN LEGION 
METROPOLITAN DALLAS Post No. 581, 
Dartas, TEX., 
Aprii 10, 1962. 


Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: We would like 
you to have the following resolution. I have 
taken the liberty of sending copies to every 
one of the members of the Veterans Affairs 
Committee of the House, and at the same 
time will send identical resolutions to the 
commander of the American Legion for his 
information and possible adoption. The res- 
olution is as follows: 

“Resolved, That the members of this chap- 
ter hereby record our opposition to the pas- 
sage of any legislation in the Congress of 
the United States which would provide a 
general non-service-connected pension to 
veterans of any war; and be it further 

“Resolved, That this chapter opposes leg- 
islative proposals being advocated in the 
Congress which would remove or deteriorate 
the present policy of paying a non-service- 
connected pension to a veteran based on his 
individual circumstances or personal need; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Veterans Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives and 
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the Congress of the United States be urged 
to stand firm against the pressures of an 
organized minority who would, through po- 
litical expediency, add an unreasonable addi- 
tional burden to the budget through the 
enactment of a general service pension or 
a pension to be paid with little regard to 
individual needs; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the members of this chap- 
ter feel that priority consideration should 
be given to adequate compensation for those 
veterans of any war who have suffered tem- 
porary or permanent bodily injury by vir- 
tue of their military service to this coun- 
try.” 

This resolution was adopted April 2, 1962. 
If we can be of any further assistance, please 
do not hesitate to call on us at any time. 

Respectfully yours, 
Henry R. LYON, 
Commander. 


Two Pointers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
tors of the Sun of Baltimore, Md., have 
an historic reputation for their sound 
analysis of national issues. Their anal- 
ysis of the trend that agriculture legis- 
lation should take will command the re- 
spect due its source and the concurrence 
due its logic. 


The editorial which appeared on Sun- 
day, July 1, 1962, follows: 
Two POINTERS 


These are times that try men's souls, at 
least in the Department of Agriculture. A. 
week ago Thursday the House of Representa- 
tives knocked out Secretary Freeman's plan 
for high support prices plus drastic Govern- 
ment controls over the main farm crops. 
This past Thursday, when the votes were 
counted, the Nation's turkey producers were 
found to have defeated decisively the De- 
partment’s program for a turkey marketing 
order. 

There is a connection between the two. 

The object of the Freeman plan was to 
hold up prices by rigid Government policing 
of production. The object of the turkey 
marketing order was to hold up turkey prices 
by freezing production. This would be done 
by assigning quotas—of the poundage that 
would be legally marketable—to every turkey 
producer of any consequence in the United 
States, and then compelling compliance. 
Though they differ technically, both are 
efforts to substitute governmental planning 
and barnyard policing for market forces in 
the adjustment of supply to demand. 

There Is a difference, too. The House vote 
represents farm opinion filtered through the 
minds of politicians, and no one can say 
just how much the result reflected farm 
thinking and how much was politics, The 
turkey vote was a direct referendum of the 
7,188 turkey producers in the United States 
who had each marketed more than 3,600 
pounds of the tasty birds in 1961 and who al- 
together accounted for 1.69 billion pounds or 
90 percent of all the turkey meat produced 
last year. It was a nose counting of farmers. 

But even when the difference is heavily 
discounted, these two results point the same 
way. They suggest the wisdom of farm plans 
which look more to the old-fashioned market 
disciplines and less to strong-arm controls. 


1962 


Republican Vote Against Farm Bill Blow 
to Taxpayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial: 

[From the Illinois State Register, June 27, 
1962] 
GOP Vore Acatnst Faam Brit. Was BLOW TO 
TAXPAYERS 


If little progress is made toward solving 
the national farm surplus problem in the 
next couple of years—and it appears now 
little will be—the Republican Party must 
bear the blame. It was the GOP 
men, with the aid of a few Democrats, mostly 
southern conservatives, who killed the Ken- 
nedy farm bill last week. 

Only one Republican joined 204 Democrats 
in voting for the bill while 48 Democrats 
helped 167 Republicans defeat the measure. 
The Democrats from Illinois, particularly 
those from downstate—Representative PETER 
F. Mack, of our own 2ist District, and 
GEORGE SHIPLEY, KENNETH Gray, and MELVIN 
Price—deserve commendation for support- 
ing the President's bill in the face of strong 
opposition by the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation (Farm Bureau). In turn, the Re- 
publicans from Illinois deserve censure by 
the taxpayers. 

They deserve such censure because it was 
the taxpayers, not the farmers or the Ken- 
nedy administration, who received the 
greatest slap in the face. The President's bill 
represented the first real effort to solve the 
surplus problem since it became serious early 
in the Eisenhower administration. 

The bill would have given the farmers a 
choice: (1) Have effective controls on the 
production of feed grains and wheat in re- 
turn for price supports, or (2) have no con- 
trols and no price supports, The farmers 
would have voted on the question, with a 
two-thirds majority required for approval of 
the controls-supports program. The farmers 
most surely would have approved it. 

Taxpayers would benefit because effective 
production controls would reduce the 
amount of surplus the Government must 
buy and store to keep the bottom from 
dropping out of the grain market. The 
biggest share of Government expenditure 
for agriculture now goes not to the farmers, 
but to pay storage costs on billions of 
bushels of surplus grain. The Kennedy 
proposal would have the Government sub- 
sidies going directly to the farmers to bolster 
their income while they're producing less, 
rather than to buy and store more surplus. 
And the total Government outlay would 
have been about 81 billion a year less than 
is now being spent. 

Voluntary programs of the type in effect 
the last 10 years have been costly and in- 
effective because they permitted the farmer 
who didn't go along with them to have his 
cake and eat it too. By buying at a guaran- 
teed price and storing grain produced by 
those who agreed to acreage allotments, the 
Government kept the market price up for 
those who chose to grow as much as they 
wished. So the surpluses have grown at a 

rate, until now they total over $9 
billion. 

Now, with a chance to do something about 
the situation, the Republicans refused! And 
their refusal was all the more tragic because 
they offered no alternative program of their 
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own—they merely opposed for the sake of 
opposition, 

Conservatives who opposed the farm bill 
cried “regimentation” and “socialism.” But 
as Co Ralph Hanna, Democrat 
of Idaho, pointed out in a speech here Sat- 
urday night, the same people who assailed 
the bill on those grounds think it's good 
business to limit oll production in Texas to 
8 days & month in order to keep the price of 
oll up. Why isn’t it just as good business to 
limit the production of corn or wheat to 
keep the price up? 

They talk of getting the Government out 
of agriculture. The Government got into 
agriculture in a big way in the 1930's to 
avoid a collapse of the farm economy. It 
can’t get out now. If it did, the same thing 
would happen to the price of farm products 
that would happen to the price of oil if the 
Government allowed Texas wells to be 
pumped all the time rather than only 30 
percent of the time. 

Apparently Congress will extend for an- 
other year the expiring wheat and feed grains 
programs which are an improvement over 
the ruinous flexible price support program 
of the Eisenhower years but are no long- 
range solution to the farm surplus problem. 
And the taxpayers will continue forking over 
billions of dollars to buy and store those 
ever-growing surpluses with no prospect of 
getting off the treadmill. They have only 
the Republican Party to blame for this di- 
lemma, Fortunately, the taxpayers will have 
an opportunity to show their displeasure 
with the GOP come November. 


Off the Deep End 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial appeared Monday, July 2, 
in the Washington Daily News; it is a 
timely editorial and deserves the atten- 
tion of the entire country: 

Orr THE DEEP END 

The immediate tax reduction urged by the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce is an irrespon- 
sible proposal by an organization of busi- 
nessmen who ought to know better. 

The Kennedy administration offer of tax 
revision next year has been assailed as a 
campaign gimmick. But the administration 
plan involves tax increases as well as tax 
cuts, in an effort to preserve revenues. 

The chamber blandly ignores the budget. 
It suggests no tax increases just reductions, 

In suggesting the cuts are needed to pre- 
yent a recession, the trade organization sub- 
scribes to the identical Keynesian notions 
as to deficit spending which have been regu- 
larly damned by representatives of the busi- 
ness community. 

The greatest menace of recession lies in 
fiscal irresponsibility which would turn the 
presses loose to print more paper money and 
further weaken both American and world 
confidence in the stability of the dollar. 

This C. of C. proposal is the height of 
fiscal irresponsibility, going one up even on 
the flighty set of economists and politicans 
who have been trying to palm off their some- 
thing-for-nothing ideas on the Government. 

The way to cut taxes is to cut spending. 
Even an increase in taxes would be prefer- 
rable to seeing our currency go further to 
pot. 

Organized labor also wants a tax cut but 
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favors the lower brackets where its members 
would save the most. The C. of O., on the 
other hand, would chop the high brackets 
deepest, also an understandable bias, 

Both groups are motivated, in our opin- 
ion, by the notion that a bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush. Get hold of a 
buck today and let tomorrow take care of 
itself. We hope that President Kennedy, 
despite the combined urgings of these 
strange bedfellows, will hold fast to his deci- 
sion for careful tax reform next year. And 
that meanwhile a serlous effort will be made 
to reduce Government spending—the only 
possible way in which the tax load actually 
can be lightened. 


Count Your Freedoms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following article by our Sec- 
retary of Commerce, the Honorable Lu- 
ther H. Hodges, entitled, “Count -Your 
Freedoms,” which appeared in This Week 
magazine, July 1, 1962: 

COUNT Your FREEDOMS 


(By Luther H. Hodges, U.S, Secretary of 
Commerce) 

When I was a boy in North Carolina, the 
Fourth of July was the most exciting holl- 
day of the year. The whole town turned out 
for the races in the morning—sack races, 
three-legged races, and the wild race to cap- 
ture a greased pig. Then we ate picnic 
lunches, bought lemonade at the refreshment 
stands and settled down for the speeches. 

Thundering oratory was much admired in 
that pre-World War I time. We listened, en- 
tranced, the rolling phrases celebrating the 
glorious declaration of liberation from tyr- 
anny and despotism which took place on 
July 4, 1776. The inspiring words still 
echoed in our minds hours later when bril- 
liant fireworks exploded in the night sky. 

The years passed and the Fourth of July 
emphasis gradually shifted from the inde- 
pendence as a nation, won for us by our 
forefathers, to the previous individual free- 
doms that we ourselves must guard con- 
stantly against attack and erosion. The four 
freedoms of Franklin D. Roosevelt—freedom 
of speech, freedom of worship, freedom from 
want and freedom from fear—became the 
focus of our celebration. 

This year I'd like to bring up a fifth free- 
dom—a freedom we enjoy every minute of 
every day of our lives, yet one we rarely 
mention—freedom of choice. 

What does this fifth freedom mean? Sim- 
ply that in our personal, our business, and 
our community lives, we Americans have a 
range of free choices unmatched and almost 
undreamed of in many other parts of the 
world. For example: 

FREEDOM OF CHOICE—WHERE WE LIVE 


Americans are free to live wherever they 
please. One family moves from the city to a 
suburb. Another goes from a rented apart- 
ment to a house of its own. Still another 
heads west or north to a different State—in 
pursuit of a new job, a better school, fresher 
air, or merely a change of scene. People 
in many countries today do not have this 
freedom. 

When I visited the Soviet Union in 1959 as 
one of nine State Governors, a man working 
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in a factory told me, through an interpreter, 
that he came from a very beautiful, distant 
part of Russia where there were many vine- 


yards. 

“Would you like to work in the vineyards?" 
I asked. 

“Oh yes,” his face lit up. 

“Then why don't you?“ I inquired. 

He shook his head. Later someone ex- 
plained to me that in order to buy a rail- 
road ticket to that distant place, the man 
would be required to show proof that he had 
a job there. But to obtain a job, he would 
have to be there. So the idea was hopeless, 
because he had no choice as to his location 
or his job. 

Last fall in Berlin I noticed a dozen West 
Berliners standing on a mound near the 
East-West dividing line waving their hand- 
kerchiefs—some occasionally wiping away 
tears. I asked a woman to whom she was 
waving. 

“To my daughter and her baby and my 
elderly mother,” she told me. 

I looked and saw another group of people 
500 feet away in East Berlin—imprisoned 
behind the 7-foot wall topped by barbed 
wire and broken glass. The divided mem- 
bers of this family had written to each other 
making a date to wave at that particular 
time on that Sunday morning. 

By contrast, our freedom to move about 
and live wherever we please is ilustrated by 
a delightful letter received recently at the 
Department of Commerce census field office 
in Kansas City. A young woman, licensed 
to teach school anywhere in the State of Ne- 
braska, asked the census people a simple and 
sensible question before accepting a job of- 
fer: What city in Nebraska has the highest 
proportion of unmarried men between 30 and 
402” 

FREEDOM OF CHOICE—-WHAT WE BUY 

The abundance of goods in our supermar- 
kets and department stores is so overwhelm- 
ing that we tend not to be aware of it until 
we travel to a place where scarcity prevails. 
In many parts of the Communist world there 
is outright famine today—no food to be had 
at any price. Even the poorest of our peo- 
ple, choosing an ice-cream cone for a child 
from numerous flavors, has difficulty imag- 
ining mass starvation striking a country Like 
& Biblical plague. 

In East Germany, where the shops are 
nearly empty, a woman goes from queue to 
queue and spends half a day assembling the 
barest necessities for the next 24 hours. In 
the Soviet Union, everyone I saw appeared 
to be healthy and well fed, but the diet is 
about 60 percent bread and 10 percent po- 
tatoes. Not much choice there. In fact, 
nearly ev of a luxury nature seemed 
to be pretty much out of reach of the average 
person. 

But let us not be fat, dumb, and happy 
about our good fortune. The graveyard of 
history is filled with the bones of people who 
became too complacent, and were overrun 
by the lean and hungry have-nots. We 
must help other nations, some of whose citi- 
zens exist on as little as $50 each year, to 
improve their lot. In so doing we will also 
help ourselves, because some day they will 
be able to buy automobiles and television 
sets from us. 

FREEDOM OF CHOICE—HOW WE RUN A BUSINESS 


The Americans who make and sell all those 
automobiles, desks, radios, and bicycles enjoy 
broad freedoms of choice which we call free 
enterprise. Of course, our commercial so- 
ciety is complex today and sometimes red- 
tape and collisions of public and private 
interest tend to confuse us. I find this true 
in Government work, but the fundamental 
freedoms are always there and the goals are 
worth all our impatience and inconvenience. 

An industrialist can make up his mind 
at lunch, III build a front-wheel-drive car 
that goes 150 miles an hour.” A storekeeper 
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can abruptly decide, “I'm bored with chil- 
dren’s clothes—I’d rather sell hobby kits.“ 
A salesman can walk out of his job at an 
appliance company and look for work in the 
soft-drink field. All three can set about 
their new projects that very afternoon, with- 
out the slightest thought of clearances, per- 
mits, or authorizations. 

The one person who exercises an ultimate 
veto over them is the consumer. He must 
freely choose to buy what they offer, or 
they'll soon have no factory, no store, no 
job. Essentially, ours is a consumer-con- 
trolled economy. 

When I traveled in Communist countries, 
it took effort of will to grasp the idea that 
all business, trades, and Jndustries are run 
and owned by the state. A workingman can- 
not casually change jobs. Neither can a fac- 
tory operator make shirts instead of skirts, 
replace machinery or open new branches. 
These are official, not individual choices. 


FREEDOM OF CHOICE—THE WAY WE ADVERTISE 


An important free choice of the American 
businessman is how he sells his product. 
He can put a sign in his window and hope 
the neighbors will see it. Or he can buy 
space in a publication or time on the air 
and, with the unique sales tool called adver- 
tising, try to sell to millions of people. 

Of course, this freedom is sometimes 
abused, but blanket criticism of advertising 
reflects a profound ignorance of its essential 
role in our economy. Without advertising 
to stimulate a constantly expanding demand 
for goods and services, we wouldn't be the 
wealthiest nation that has ever existed. 

Under our system, profits make possible 
the investments that create jobs and increase 
production. To keep this cycle spiraling up- 
ward, potential demand must be transformed 
into actual sales. Advertising does this by 
informing purchasers of the choices offered 
them. 

A single example will show the service 
rendered to our whole economy by the right 
kind of advertising, When the first man- 
made fabrics came out, they were referred 
to slightingly as “artificial silk“ or syn- 
thetic.” The word synthetic“ was the 
equivalent of “fake” and the public. was dis- 
posed to think of the new materials as 
worthless. 

But carefully thought-out advertising 
informed buyers of the special merits of each 
of the new fibers. The goods lived up to the 
promises made for them, and today the pro- 
duction of manmade fibers has reached 
an astonishing 2 billion pounds a year. 


FREEDOM OF CHOICE—-WHERE WE SELL 


The American businessman can freely 
choose to sell locally or to faraway markets. 
Since the Department of Commerce began its 
current drive to raise our level of exports 
from 4 percent of our gross national prod- 
uct (Belglum-Luxembourg exports over 31 
percent), many smaller businessmen have 
been amazed to learn that this choice is, 
as à practical matter, open to them. 

One Midwest manufacturer of work clothes 
asked us if he really could sell his garments 
abroad. We put him in touch with agents 
in the United Kingdom and Germany. The 
salesman he sent to England wrote enough 
orders to swamp the factory and saved 
Germany for a later trip. 

The 10 American exhibitors at our Lon- 
don Trade Center’s lamps and home-lighting 
show this March wrote $125,000 in initial 
orders. The hit of the show was the three- 
way light bulb and switch, an everyday item 
for us, but a novelty in Britain. American 
factories are now rushing three-way units 
for shipment abroad. 

I feel that far too few of our businessmen 
are taking advantage of their freedom to sell 
Overseas. A recent U.S. trade mission to 
eight new west African republics ran into 
many German and French salesmen, wide 
awake to the commercial potential of these 
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new markets, but not a single American. 
Yet a 10-percent increase in our exports 
would virtually eliminate the deficit in our 
international accounts and create new jobs 
and profits. 


FREEDOM OF CHOICE— WHAT KIND OF TOWN 


Finally, I want to talk about the choices 
a community can make. As citizens you are 
free to decide what kind of town yours will 
be—residential or industrial, fast growing 
or slow to change, a place where people come 
to study, retire, get rich or kick up their 
heels. 

And when things go wrong. you can choose 

5 areas today are sorely de- 
pressed because resources have been de- 
pleted, industries have moved away, or lead- 
ers of the community have grown careless 
and indifferent. When this happens, people 
can simply bemoan their fate and accept re- 
lief, or they can leave and start somewhere 
else. Or they can act in concert to improve 
their condition. 

I think particularly of a Maryland city with 
a real “can do” spirit. In 1960, Cambridge, 
on the eastern shore, was in a decline after 
the closing of a major food plant. More 
than 12 percent of the labor force was idle. 
Stores were failing. The prospects were in- 
deed bleak when four young businessmen 
formed an industrial committee and by 
ringing doorbells collected $16,000, partly in 
$1 and $5 bills. 

With this money, hard work, and enthu- 
siasm, they “sold Cambridge” to a manufac- 
turing company, two boat companies, and a 
publishing house. Later, a new sewage sys- 
tem was needed to serve expanding industry. 
The new area redevelopment program of the 
Department of Commerce assisted the city 
with a $68,000 loan and a $204,000 grant, and 
875 more new jobs came into being. The 
people of Cambridge are taxpayers again 
instead of tax users—because they choose to 
do something about their problems. They 
made their choice. 

FREEDOM OF CHOICE—LET’S KEEP IT 


I get impatient with people who say we 
Americans have lost our freedoms, lost our 
momentum, lost our way. We have not. 
Sometimes I wish for a little of that rousing 
Fourth of July oratory of my boyhood so we 
could feel again the heady excitement and 
throbbing sense of our destiny. 

I think we need to remind ourselves that 
we are not forced to go where we are sent, 
do what we are told, or eat what we are 
given—because 186 years ago, we declared 
for life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. 

And as we exercise our freedom of choice 
in scores of ways, we can, by the unselfish- 
ness and the farsightedness of our choices, 
assure the continuation of the freedoms we 
cherish and their extension to others. 


Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 11970) to pro- 
mote the general welfare, foreign policy, and 
security of the United States through inter- 
national trade agreements and through ad- 
justment assistance to domestic industry, 
agriculture, and labor, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 11970, for I feel that 
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the formulation of a new trade program 
is of great importance to the domestic 
and international affairs of our Nation. 

I do not believe I need add to the 
wealth of statistical material which has 
already been presented in support of 
this bill. As a New England Congress- 
man, however, I would like to emphasize 
the fact that this program represents 
a perfectly logical extension of a tradi- 
tion that is as old as our country— 
specifically, the knowledge that Ameri- 
can products always have and always 
will find markets throughout the world. 
I find it impossible to believe that a 
Nation that was founded on the tradi- 
tion of trade should be afraid of com- 
petition, either real or imaginary. 

Industry and productivity have grown 
when they were forced to compete. 
Where no competition exists, there is no 
need for ingenuity, for inventiveness, for 
any of the great talents that have turned 
this country into the most efficient pro- 
ducer the world has ever known. 

We did not develop our techniques and 
our traditions by assuming that our 
goods could not compete. The day we 
lose faith in our basic ability to hold our 
own is the day that many of our institu- 
tions will go down the drain. 

Since the days of the Yankee clipper, 
our economy has gained much from for- 
eign trade. This bill will provide our 
entire country with the tools to utilize 
fully the tremendous promise of the Eu- 
ropean Common Market and other de- 
veloping economic areas. 

Mr. Chairman, I have spent much of 
the past year as a member of a special 
House subcommittee which was charged 
with the responsibility of studying the 
impact of imports and exports on Amer- 
ican employment. During my intensive 
work on this subject, I became increas- 
ingly convinced that this Nation and the 
New England region have a great stake 
in maintaining healthy trade relation- 
ships. At the conclusion of the subcom- 
mittee’s work, I set forth my feelings 
in detail in separate views, which were 
included as a part of the subcommittee 
report. I am convinced that we cannot 
but cause great damage to our economy 
by refusing to take the steps necessary 
to compete in world trade. 

My own State of Connecticut has a 
very definite stake in this measure. Ac- 
cording to figures supplied to me by the 
Department of Commerce, exports of 
manufactured goods from Connecticut 
amounted to $385.9 million in 1960. 
Connecticut ranks 14th in the Nation in 
value of manufactured exports. From 
New England factories and laboratories 
comes a steadily increasing flow of valu- 
able technical and scientific products. 
The developing economies of the free 
world need these goods, and passage of 
this legislation will enable my State and 
the other States in the Union to take full 
irae ae of the increasing world mar- 

ets. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my sincere hope 
that the voices of those who are timid 
will be stilled by those who will accept 
the challenge at hand—who will will- 
ingly accept the challenges of our times 
and continue to forge America’s eco- 
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nomic superiority in the world—who will 
react in what is clearly the American 
way. The alternative is a sentence of 
stultification, if mot death, for the 
American economy. 


Hope for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr, QUIE. Mr. Speaker, on the eve 
of the celebration of America’s Declara- 
tion of Independence I think it is not 
inappropriate that we pause to extend 
our sympathy and reaffirm our support 
of the courageous nations all over the 
world who are engaged in a desperate 
struggle for their own independence and 
freedom—a struggle not unlike that 
which our forefathers fought. In this 
connection I would like to place in the 
Record two letters which I have recently 
received from German patriots. They 
express a message of hope for freedom 
which should be meaningful to us all. 

The letters follow: 


Hon. ALBERT H. QUITE, 
U.S. Representative, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE QUIE: Please accept 
my best congratulations and wishes on the 
occasion of July 4, the American Independ- 
ence Day. On this day, we may renew our 
hope that freedom, not communism will pre- 
vall. 
At present the Communists in the Fast and 
the West try and will try still more in the 
future, when Dr. Adenauer will be no more 
Chancellor, to upgrade slowly—by means of 
the Berlin extortion—the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many, to neutralize and disarm West Ger- 
many and to bring about finally a gradual 
unification of West and East Germany under 
communism. By this the military, economic, 
and scientific balance will be destroyed in 
fayor of the Communist bloc. 

On July 4, I may express my firm hope 
that the Red extortion and the international 
actions aiming at removing Dr. Adenauer's 
party from power in Germany will be not 
successful, and that the aims of the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy will be 
thwarted by the work of American states- 
men in the U.S. Congress. 

It is one this great day, that I think of 
you and wish you the best of success for you 
and your great political work for America and 
all freedom loving people and also the best 
success in your reelection this year for which 
I pray. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Yours most sincerely, 
GEORGE BRADA. 


JUNE 28, 1962, 


JUNE 28, 1962. 
Hon. ALBERT H. QUIE, 
U.S. Representative, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE QUIE: On the occa- 
sion of July 4, the American Independence 
Day, please accept the best congratulations 
on behalf of the Sudeten German people. 

This year, more than ever, the Communist 
activities seem to be concentrated on Ger- 
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many. West Berlin is being used as an 
extortion means to obtain a gradual recog- 
nition of the Soviet Zone of Germany and a 
cooperation of Free and Communist Ger- 
many which can only lead to the removal 
of the Federal Republic of Germany from 
the union of free nations, its neutralization 
and communization. 

If these aims won't be reached by the 
Communists, it will be due to the work of 
patriotic Americans and the real statesmen 
in the U.S. Congress. It is with this 
thought that I wish you, on your National 
Independence Day, every best success in your 
great political work for your wonderful coun- 
try and all free people, as well as in your 
private life. 

May I also join my best wishes for your 
reelection in autumn of this year. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Dr. WALTER BECHER, 
Member of the Bavarian Landtag, 
Secretary General of the Sudeten 
German Council. 


Too High a Price 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 
Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 


I want to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an editorial which appears in 


the Washington Post for today, July 2. 


As the editorial points out, the Cunning- 
ham amendment is contrary to our con- 
cepts of a free and open society and 
would impose a political censorship alien 
to our traditions: 

Too HIGH A Price 


The postal rate bill passed by the House of 
Representatives some months ago contains 
a cancer called the Cunningham amendment 
which fatally infects the whole measure. It 
may be that senatorial surgeons can excise 
this cancer and prevent any metastasis when 
the bill goes to conference. Let us all hope 
so. But the prognosis is far from encourag- 

. If the surgery fails, it will be decid- 
edly best, all things considered, to let the bill 
die 


The ham amendment, to be brief 
about it, would close the U.S. mails to any 
material from abroad, and also to domestic 
material, designated by the Attorney General 
as Communist propaganda—whatever that 
vague and abominably abused term may 
mean. This is a precaution so hyperpatri- 
otic that it makes Representative FRANCIS 
Warrer, who has called it unconstitutional, 
seem a sort of sentimental leftwinger. It is 
also so unrealistic that it would deny schol- 
ars and researchers in this country a lot of 
Soviet material they need for their studies; 
and it would obviously invite retaliation 
against the much heavier volume of Ameri- 
can mail going from the United States to 
Communist countries. 

This is a profoundly un-American measure, 
born of a deep distruct of the loyalty and 
good sense of the American people. The 
President, who has inveighed against it most 
vehemently and persuasively, cannot afford, 
as a matter of principle to let it become law. 
If this amendment is the price tag attached 
to the postal rate increase, the price is sim- 
ply too high. The country can put up, If it 
must, with a postal deficit. It cannot put 
up with political censorship. 


A5072 
J.F.K. Snared in Quemoy-Matsu Trap? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
editorial entitled J. F. K. Snared in Que- 
moy-Matsu Trap?” written by Mr. C. L. 
Dancey in the Peoria Journal Star of 
June 29, 1962, be reprinted in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Peoria (III.) Journal Star, 
June 29, 1962] 
JFK. SNARED IN QUEMOY-MatTsv TRAP? 


The President's prohibition on any action 
by the Nationalist Chinese against the Com- 
munist mainland seems to be a lot more 
specific and decisive than his warning to 
the Reds against attacking Formosa. 

He left the door open, in a sense, to a 
possible attack on Quemoy and Matsu pro- 
viding it did not involve Formosa, 

That doesn't bother us much, however. 
Chiang can defend those islands very effec- 
tively. 

What bothers us is the deep, dark suspi- 
cion that the Reds got just what they wanted 
in the assurances that Chiang will not take 
advantage of their present desperate situa- 
tion. That the whole “buildup” was a de- 
liberate bluff to sucker us into another 
“truce.” 

We cannot but suspect that this much- 
publicized and far from secret buildup op- 
posite Formosa was not a military action 
but a political device. They wanted so 
badly to call it to our attention. 

Why? 

With food riots in Canton, terrible disillu- 
sionment among millions of peasants, floods 
of people trying to escape to Hong Kong, 
and in many rural areas a state of near 
anarchy, the Red Chinese had good reason 
to fear that Chiang might exploit their 
situation. 

They may well have feared that the situa- 
tion might be reversed and wi guer- 
rilla war, at least, be fanned into China across 
the same borders from which they have so 
often exported such trouble. 

They may well have feared that hordes 
of hungry Chinese under present circum- 
stances might. flock to the standard of an 
anti-Communist invader. 

The best and easiest way to forestall this 


would be to pose another noisy threat in 


the Formosa Straits and preasure the United 
States into a repeat of the deal dont bother 
us and we won't bother you. 

Such a deal will be very pleasant for them 
while they are vulnerable, and, as usual, they 
can break it if circumstances change and 
opportunity knocks. - 

When they were in big trouble in Korea 
they asked for, and got, a truce. It was a big- 
help to them. We won the war and they 
won the truce, 

Now, a truce in the southeast gives them 
u chance to regain a stronger position from 
their present weakness. Well, they've got 
it—the easy way. 

And without even offering similar guaran- 
tees in Vietnam. 

Once again, the United States is agreeing 
to play this cold war strictly and entirely on 
defense, never trying to score, and holding 
our fire whenever the Reds need a breathing 
spell before attacking the free world again. 

If they try,.and rest, and try again, and 
rest again, and try again—and we never try 
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to do anything but block each new attempt, 
what possible end can we expect? 

We refuse to succeed. 

We even refuse to worry them a little. 

We constantly “take counsel from our 
fears.” This way, we can’t win—and they 
can’t lose. 

How many times must we go through this 
same cycle before we catch on? 


Another Drop 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, with per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I wish 
to place in the Record at this time an 
editorial, “Another Drop,” which was 
written by my good friend Loyal Frisbie 
and appeared in the Polk County Demo- 
crat of June 28, 1962. As so many of 
my constituents and myself, Mr. Frisbie 
is extremely concerned over the Supreme 
Court’s recent ruling regarding prayer 
in the public schools of the State of New 
York. 

I hope that each reader of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Rxconp will give heed to this 
‘editorial which follows: 

ANOTHER DROP 

Like drops of water on stone, the U.S. 
Supreme Court is steadily eroding away the 
influence of the religious heritage on which 
this Nation is founded, and the Nation's 
ability to withstand the burrowing of its 
enemies within. 

A series of Supreme Court decisions in 
recent years has made it almost impossible to 
maintain a conviction for subversive activ- 
ities against U.S. Communists—despite the 
fact that the avowed purpose of the Reds, 
both foreign and native, is to overthrow the 
American system of government. 

Another series of decisions is moving in- 
evitably toward making it impossible for the 
public schools even to admit the possibility 
that God exists. 

No one seriously could question the patri- 
otism or motives of the Justices. One can, 
however, with great sincerity wonder what 
has shaped the reasoning of these supposedly 
learned men, that they now are finding in 
the Constitution hidden ideas which have 
escaped discovery by great jurists for 170 


years, 

This week's ruling outlawing the simplest 
sort of prayer in New York public schools is 
one more official step toward making of 
U.S. schools materialistic Institutions with 
neither heart nor soul. 

Beyond question it would be wrong to 
teach sectarian doctrine in the classroom. 
The outlawed prayer, however, was solely 
this: 

“Almighty God, we acknowledge our de- 
pendency upon Thee and we beg Thy bless- 
ings upon us, our parents, our teachers, and 
our country.” 

From the highest levels of civilization to 
the most primitive aboriginal societies, a 
Supreme Being is recognized and worshiped— 
by different names and in different contexts, 
to be sure, but in reality. 

Even among polytheistic peoples, one 
deity is accorded a higher place than the 


In finding that prayers in school violate 
the American separation of church and state, 
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the Justices have strained exceedingly hard 
to find a cause for complaint. 

It is difficult to see how they can make 
their latest decision be consistent with an- 
other recent decision that tax money can be 
used to pay for transportation of pupils to 
church schools, the same as to public schools. 

Justices Black and Douglas wrote separate 
but concurring opinions expressing the ma- 
jority view of the New York decision. They 
held that prayers in school—even though 
nonsectarlan and with pupils allowed to 
participate or not, as they chose—would vylo- 
late the Constitution. 

Justice Stewart, the lone dissenter, ob- 
served in part: 

“I cannot see how ‘official religion’ Is es- 
tablished by letting those who want to say 
a EAr say it.” 

He also called attention to other uses of 
divine reference in officially sanctioned gov- 
ernmental settings. 

Following the logic of the Supreme Court 
majority to its ultimately logical conclusion, 
the following changes also should be made: 

The sentence, “In God we trust,” should 
be stricken from all coins and currency, for 
money is issued and supported by the Gov- 
ernment, and handied by believers and non- 
believers alike. 

The phrase, “under God,” should be 
et from the pledge of allegiance to the 


Prayers no longer should be used at the 
opening of sessions of governmental bodies, 
such as city commissions, school boards, 
county commissions, State legislatures, Con- 
88 the Supreme Court. 

The phrase, “so help me God,” should no 
longer be part of oaths taken by court wit- 
nesses and public officials, up to and includ- 
ing President. 

This Nation’s past, present and future—if 
it is to have one—are inextricably bound up 
with belief in and dependence on God. Ac- 
knowledging this fact is a far cry from es- 
tablishing the “official religion” which the 
Supreme Court seems to fear. 


There Is Little Time Remaining 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDGAR W. HE STAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, many 
times editors from our smaller commu- 
nities get a better perspective on na- 
tional problems than some of the big 
metropolitan dailies and the wire serv- 
ices. I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial from the Newhall Signal of 
June 21, 1962, headed “Citizen, There Is 
Little Time Remaining” be inserted in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 

The editorial follows: 

CITIZEN, THERE Is LITTLE TIME REMAINING 

There was once a United Statès, a united 
group of sovereign political units confeder- 
ated into a great Nation under a guiding 
Federal-type government. The Federal su- 
pervisory functions were spelled out accord- 
ing to an immortal document called the 
Constitution of the United States of America. 

Now this was a long time ago. In those 
days each State in the Union held itself as 
a political unit unto itself. During this 
time the pioneer peoples of this various con- 
glomerate of States did numerous and won- 
derful things. Some of these things were 
good and some were bad. Men and women 
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who never heard of the “American standard 
of living” set forth under great hope and 
hafdship to cut down a wilderness, turn the 
latent resources of a virgin continent into 
a highly productive machine. They took 
time out to settle a frightful 4-year blood- 
bath, that in its agony pointed out the fu- 
ture of this land. Out of this bloody forge 
was born a vibrant Nation that swept west, 
bullt railroads, ranches and industrial com- 
bines. It dug deep in the earth for rich 
minerals. It was tough, hard and full of 
faith in its own doing and resources, and 
as history discloses was invincible. This is 
more or less summed up in that term, “our 
manifest destiny” that your history teacher 
used to tell you about. 

It is a damned shame to see this priceless 
organization kicked apart by some of its 
erring latter-day sons. 

The New Frontier which is now an entity 
unto itself, and only uses the Democratic 
Party for references has indicated that it has 
turned its back on this national tradition. 
Big labor has indicated it also does not give 
a hoot as long as it gets what it wants. 

This grand old Republic is not going to 
take much more of this beating before it 
cracks up and fades away. All of us since 
our childhood have enjoyed its blessings, 
and all of us have in some way neglected to 
keep it intact. 

Time is short, If the Republic falls we 
are all at the mercy of ambitious and un- 
scrupulous men whose law is not that of 
the Constitution, but rather that of expedi- 
ency. 

Russia has this, 

What will it be, citizen; Restraint, com- 
monsense and temperance of action, or will 
it be an American breed of tyranny? The 
choice is yours. 


Can We Wave the Flag Too Much? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday. July 2, 1962 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following timety 
and thought-provoking editorial from 
the Valley Center, Kans., Index: 

Can We Wavre THE FLAG Too MucH? 


Is it possible to wave the flag too much? 
Provided, of course, that you wave it with 
integrity? Is it possible to study Lincoln 
or Sh are too much. Is it possible to 
read the Bible too much? The great, the 
good, the true, are inexhaustible for inspira- 
tion, example, and strength. I believe that 
we are not waving our flag enough, not 
nearly enough. It seems to me that we are 
developing a tendency to be timid or even 
apologetic about waving the Stars and 
Stripes. Walk up and down the streets on 
July Fourth and count the flags. It is our 
Nation’s birthday, a sacred day in world 
history, the most important day of America. 
Why isn’t the flag flying on every rooftop 
and from her homes and buildings? This 
complacent attitude is strong evidence of 
cancerous patriotic decay. The flag is a 
symbol of our national unity. It is the 
spirit of our undying devotion of our coun- 
try. It stands for the best that is in us— 
for loyalty, character, and faith in democ- 
racy. Isn't our flag a synonym of the United 
States of America? Does it not represent 
man's greatest, noblest, most sublime 
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dream? Is it not the zenith of achieve- 
ment, the goal to which generations have 
aspired? Ladies and gentlemen, I believe it 
is time for us—for the mad, 20th 
century American—to stop for a moment 
and think. Let us arrest our near reveren- 
tial admiration of material success and re- 
turn to the spiritual and ethical values. 
Let us imbue and rekindle in ourselves and 
our children the so-called old-fashioned way 
of patriotism, a burning devotion to the 
principles and ideals upon which our coun- 
try was founded. Should not every home 
own and proudly display the colors on holi- 
days and other such occasions? Isn't the 
flag Patrick Henry, Jefferson, Franklin, 
Washington, Nathan Hale, Gettysburg and 
Valley Forge, Paul Revere, Jackson, and 
other great men and women who have given 
us our heritage? When you look at the flag 
can't you see the Alamo, Corrigidor, Pearl 
Harbor, the Monitor, the Merrimac, Wake 
Island, and Korea? Lest we forget, isn’t the 
flag Flanders Field, Bataan, Iwo Jima, Nor- 
mandy, Babe Ruth, and Davy Crockett? 
The great events of our past and present are 
wrapped up in our flag. It is a symbol of 
this blessed Nation, a giant in industry, edu- 
cation, and commerce. Millions of fertile 
square miles, wheatlands, coal mines, steel 
plants. Our great Republic, the chosen in- 
fant destined to be man’s last and remain- 
ing hope for suffering humanity, a shining 
beacon of light, noble and glorious, the 
haven for the oppressed and persecuted and 
truly God's gift to mankind. 

That is what the flag means to me. Can 
we wave it too much? I don’t think so. 


The Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am pleased to include the fol- 
lowing resolution which was passed by 
the Council of Lake Erie Ports, June 11, 
1962, at Buffalo, N.Y. This resolution 
concerns the Lake Erie-Ohio River 
Canal: 

Whereas the Council of Lake Erie Ports 
has as its goal the promotion of water com- 
merce and navigation; and 

Whereas the Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal 
will have an effect on water commerce and 
navigation on the Great Lakes: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That this council go on record 
as being opposed to the authorization and/or 
appropriation of moneys for the commence- 
ment of any physical work on the Lake Erie- 
Ohio River Canal until present studies are 
completed and made public for study and 
that the secretary is hereby instructed to 
forward copies of this resolution to the ap- 
propriate governmental bodies and repre- 
sentatives. 

THE COUNCIL OF LAKE ERIE Ports. 

I. Charles G. Crom, secretary of the Council 
of Lake Erie Ports, do hereby certify that the 
foregoing is an exact copy of a resolution of 
the Council of Lake Erie Ports, duly adopted 
at a meeting of its board of directors, held 
in Buffalo, N.Y., June 11, 1962. 

Attest: 


CHARLES G. Crom, Secretary. 
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House Ban on Free Delivery of Red 
Propaganda Has Wide Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe our colleagues will find of inter- 
est a few of the many resolutions which 
have come to my attention which sup- 
port the nearly unanimous action of the 
House membership in ending the free 
delivery of Communist propaganda. 

While there are a number of groups 
that have forwarded copies of resolu- 
tions endorsing the House action, I will 
list only four of them at this time as 
they represent the majority of suck res- 
olutions by civic, veterans, and com- 
munity groups. 

First, let me call attention to the res- 
olution by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, which is aimed at the entire scope 
of this problem of our distribution of 
Communist propaganda. This was Res- 
olution 149 and was adopted at the 62d 
Annual Convention of the VFW, Miami 
Beach, Fla., August 20-25, 1961: 

U.S.S.R. PROPAGANDA MATERIALS IN U.S. Post 
OFFICE 

Whereas the U.S. Post Office Department 
annually reports a deficit in excess of $500 
million allegedly due to insufficient income; 
and 

Whereas postal rates to oversea areas are 
in the process of being raised as of July 1, 
with further raises in domestic rates under 
consideration upon approval from the U.S. 
Congress; and 

Whereas the U.S.S.R. is mailing to the 
various citizens of the United States, partic- 
ularly to schools, colleges, the youth of the 
Nation and various organizations, tons of 
propaganda material each and every month; 
and 


Whereas the handling and distribution of 
the U.S.S.R. material is subsidized to a great 
extent by the U.S. Post Office, thereby aiding 
in increasing the annual deficit in the in- 
come in Post Office Department; and 

Whereas the mailings from the United 
States to the U.S.S.R. is on a greatly reduced 
scale, with no definite proof that it ever 
reaches its addressed destination: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the 62d National Convention 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, That this matter be brought to the 
attention of the proper Government agen- 
cies to take immediate effective remedial 
action. 


Next I refer to a resolution passed by 
the American Legion in its national con- 
vention the next month, It is in my 
opinion always a mark of distinction for 
this body when its actions are endorsed 
by these two leading veterans groups. 
Certainly they speak for what is good 
for our country. 

The American Legion’s 43d annual 
convention met in Denver, Colo., Sep- 
tember 9-14, 1961, and the following was 
adopted as resolution 17: 

HALT DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN MAIL MATTER 
CONTAINING COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 


Whereas the U.S. law extends to the Com- 
munist countries free, second-class mailing 
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privileges anywhere on national territory 
under section 226, title 39, of the United 
States Code, which provides these preferen- 
tial postage rates for the dissemination of 
information of public character, or devoted 
to literature, the sciences, arts and special 
industry wherein high school and college 
students are richly supplied by Communist 
countries with literature which is delivered 
free of charge by the U.S. Post Office. The 
volume of material is coming into the United 
States by approximately 40 ports of entry; 
and 


Whereas the endless lists of U.S. students 
are compiled and addressed through the 
World Federation of Democratic Youth, a 
-pro-Communist organization in London, and 
by the International Union of Students in 
Prague; and 

Whereas 7 million pieces of literature 
cleared through New York City during 1 
week, San Francisco cleared 17% tons of 
postage-free Red propaganda to the US, 
addresses: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion, in 
national convention assembled at Denver, 
Colo., on September 9-14, 1961, That it rec- 
ommends to the Congress of the United 
States the enactment of effective legislation 
to stop the flow of this postage-free propa- 
ganda to our country; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Presidential action on 
or about March 1961, which tied the hands 
of the Postal Department and opened the 
gates to this flood of Communist literature, 
be rescinded. 


Third, there is the resolution adopted 
by the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution during the meeting of the 75th 
Congress, Washington, D.C., April 16-20, 
1962. This resolution follows: 

Free MALING or COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 

Whereas the program of intercepting un- 
labeled.Communist. propaganda was discon- 
tinued by Executive order March 17, 1961; 
and 


Whereas hearings before the Senate Inter- 
nal Security Subcommittee and the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities re- 
veal that under the reciprocity provisions 
of the Universal Postal Union Agreement to 
which the United States subscribes, vast 
quantities of this material are being sent 
into the United States, thus helping to carry 
out the Communist pian to brainwash the 
youth of America; and, 

Whereas when this propaganda reaches the 
ports of this country, the U.S. Post Office 
takes over and delivers it free, anywhere 
within the United States; and 

Whereas American citizens will be ex- 
pected to pay increased postal rates to cover 
the deficit in that Department due in part 
to this free mailing policy; 

Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, pro- 
test the distribution of Communist pro- 
paganda by the U.S. postal system, especially 
at ori expense of the American taxpayer; 
an 

Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, re- 
quest the Congress of the United States to 
enact legislation prohibiting the free dis- 
tribution of subversive propaganda by the 
US. Post Office. 


Fourth is the resolution of the Ohio 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. This was 
adopted during the federation’s con- 
vention in Cleveland May 1-3, 1962. It 
is typical of the many resolutions passed 
by local and State organizations 
throughout the country since the House 
took its action in January of this year. 

It is directed, as was the amendment 
adopted by the House, at the free and 
subsidized delivery of Communist prop- 
aganda. It was presented by Mrs. How- 
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ard M. Bissell, chairman of the inter- 
national affairs department. Space does 
not allow me to include all of the excel- 
lent summation she prepared on this 
topic but I will include the closing 
portions: 

The Honorable Frances P. BoLTON said in 
her February 3, 1962, newsletter: “Commu- 
nist mail was carried free of charge under 
a provision of the Universal Postal Union. 
Under this arrangement member nations 
agree to carry mail coming from other na- 
tions, agree to carry mail coming from other 
nations, the postage for which is collected 
only in the country of origin. This agree- 
ment works well with reference to the non- 
Communist countries. However, we know 
that the Communist nations do not carry 
mail which we send to them without severe 
restrictions,” 

Senator FRANK J. Lavscue, too, demanded 
in the Cleveland Press for February 3, 1962, 
“that the United States stop subsidizing 
Communist propaganda.” In favor of the 
amendment to the $691 million postal-rate 
increase bill, Lavscue, in a speech prepared 
for Senate delivery said that he was “alarmed 
at the large amount of propaganda litera- 
ture being poured into this country from 
Soviet satellites. I subscribe fully to free 
speech but say ‘No’ to subsidizing the Com- 
munists in mailing propaganda to people in 
the United States.” 

Is there any U.S. taxpayer who wants to 
have the postal rate ralsed while he or she 
continues to pay for Communist propaganda 
coming Into our country? 


The resolution, unanimously adopted 
by the federation delegates, is as follows: 


To Srop Pres DELIVERY OF COMMUNIST 
PROPAGANDA 


Whereas our U.S. law extends to Commu- 
nist countries free second-class malling 
privileges anywhere in our national terri- 
tory (section 226, title 39 of the United States 
Code); 

Whereas great quantities of Communist in- 
filtration literature is being admitted in 
every port in the United States; 

Whereas the report from the U.S. House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
states: “Every school and college in the 
United States is directly or indirectly the 
recipient of some of these Communist prop- 
aganda publications”: Be it 

Resolved, That the Ohio Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs go on record as supporting 
any meausre of legislation necessary to cur- 


tall the flow of Communist material into the 


United States and our territories; 
further 

Resolved, That each federated club bring 
this abuse of sanctitity of our postal laws 
to the attention of their elected Representa- 
tives and Senators in Congress, urging the 
amendment of the law to prevent free post- 
age or franking privileges for distribution of 
Communist material in the United States 
and its territories. 


be it 


Gallagher Urges Adoption of U.N. Bond 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 
‘Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 


following editorial appeared in the New 
York Times on Friday, June 29, 1962. 
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In the hope that it will contribute to a 
better understanding of the legislation 
which we will be called upon to consider 
in the following weeks, I insert the edi- 
torial in the Recorp under unanimous 
consent: 5 

Let Us Nor SLAM THE U.N. Door 

The Senate has passed, and the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee is considering, a 
measure permitting the U.S. Government to 
buy up to $100 million worth of the proposed 
UN. 25-year 2-percent bond issue, Other 
U.N. members have paid or pledged a total of 
about $65 million. The money ts literally to 
keep the U.N. out of the bankruptcy that 
looms as a result of the $10 million a month 
it has had to spend to police the Congo and 
the $1,625,000 a month it has put out since 
1956 to keep order in the Gaza Strip. 

Adlai Stevenson, chief U.S. representative 
at the United Nations, used a forceful figure 
the other day when he said that the rejec- 
tion of the bond bill would “reverberate 
around the world like the slamming of a 
door.“ Mr. Stevenson pointed out that we 
look to the U.N., not to NATO, “to shield 
small and weak nations in Africa and the 
Middle East and Asia.” 

Although the bill passed the Senate by 70 
to 22 votes, it may have heavy sledding in 
the House, There are several reasons for 
this. One is that many legislators under- 
standably resent the fact that several coun- 
tries, including Russia and France, are un- 
willing to contribute to the operations in the 
Congo or in the Near East. The Interna- 
tional Court of Justice has been considering 
whether the charter requires U.N. members 
to pay up In such cases; but there has yet 
been no decision. 

This country has always met its UN. dues 
and assessments, and is, in fact, the most 
heavily taxed of all the U.N.’s members. We 
have a financial, political, and moral stake 
in the UN. survival. If the U.N. does not 
survive, all that will be left in the world will 
be military alliances, and from the resulting 
chaos it is the Communist bloc that would 
be certain to benefit. 


Let Private Investors In 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial from the Adrian 
(Mich.) Daily Telegram of June 27, 
1962: 


LET PRIVATE Investors In 


A bill for the development of a communi- 
cations space satellite system by private in- 
terests is being held up in the Senate by a 
small group on the grounds this would be a 
“giant give-away” of the millions of dollars 
of tax money invested in space research. 
The group wants a Government authority, 
similar to the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
created to develop and manage the system. 
That means Government operation. 

Here is a development that promises far- 
reaching progress in the communications in- 
dustry and the small group of Senators wants 
the taxpayers to shoulder the cost when pri- 
vate capital is available and willing to take 
on the load. Their stand is similar to the 
one some of the national legislators took a 
few years ago on the development of electric 
powerplants run by atomic energy. These 
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so-called “liberals” argued that since Govern- 
ment money had developed atomic energy, 
the Government should retain control and 
go in for a huge public power development. 
This view did not prevail. Commonsense 
won out. Atomic energy plants have been 
built and are operating in various parts of 
the country with private enterprise and the 
Government working as partners. Public 
funds have been saved thereby. 

The so-called “liberals” really argue for 
socialism. And socialism is not the tradition 
in America. The Government has often pio- 
neered in developments to open new oppor- 
tunities to the people. In the early days it 
spent millions in protecting new territory, 
but there never was any suggestion that the 
land thus made available should become a 
Government monopoly. The Government 
aided greatly in helping the railroads push 
lines westward across the prairies and moun- 
tains, but it did not claim the right to run 
the railroads, 

The traditional policy has been for the 
Government to do what the people cannot 
do for themselves, And y speaking 
it does not do what private enterprise is able 
and willing to do. Private enterprise is able 
and willing to carry on with the communica- 
tions satellite system. It should be allowed 
to go ahead. 


Publisher James G. Stahlman Honored 
for 50 Years of Service as a News- 
paperman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. James 
G. Stahlman, publisher of the Nashville 
Banner, recently observed a memorable 
occasion, the anniversary of 50 years in 
the newspaper business. 

Commander Stahlman's leadership 
has been recognized through the years 
by his fellow newspaper publishers who 
have elected him to serve as president 
of the Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association, the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, and the Inter- 
American Press Association. His leader- 
ship has been important and has been 
recognized at home also where his in- 
fluence for a better Nashville and a bet- 
ter Tennessee has been very valuable 
during his half century of service. 

Mr. Speaker, Commander Stahlman's 
newspaper colleagues on the Nashville 
Banner paid appropriate tribute to their 
distinguished publisher and his remark- 
able career in a recent editorial in the 
newspaper. I request unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be reprinted in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

We Honor Our PusuisHen—For 50 Years oF 
SERvIcE AS A NEWSPAPERMAN 

Half a century is a notable span as time, 
itself, is measured, and more so when it 
marks a point achieved, a milestone reached, 
in the still-unfolding course of a remarkable 
career, 
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As colleagues of James G. Stahlman, pub- 
lisher of the Nashville Banner, now on his 
way home from a factfinding mission to 
Europe, we take pride in noting that this 
month marks the 50th anniversary of his 
start in the newspaper business. 

Nashville and the Banner have come a 
long way together; through much of that 
distance with Jimmy Stahlman's hand on 
this newspaper’s helm. 

In terms of service to and through his 
profession, they have been 50 fruitful years. 

His ties with this city of his birth, the 
county, State, and Nation he has served with 
distinction, are beyond enumeration; like- 
wise the tasks assigned, as a leader in the 
fourth estate, in sharpening the vision and 
enhancing the vigor of American journalism 
to discharge in full strength and courage its 
guardian role respecting fundamental 
liberties, 

Daily newspapers have changed in point 
of typography and style. By modernization 
of publishing techniques, they have stayed 
abreast of mechanical progress; but the news- 
paper of character hasn't changed in the 
paramount particular: Its single great al- 
legiance is to duty as conscience discerns it. 
And that has been the rule of faith and 
practice where this publisher is concerned, 
Tt has been his guide through these 50 years; 
it has been the single general instruction en- 
joined upon associates. 

Steadfast of conviction where principle is 
concerned, of tireless zeal in his American- 
ism, consécrated to the cause of freedom 
which indolence, indifference, ignorance—no 
less than baleful conspiracy—can imperil, he 
has worked through the newspaper profession 
for that ceaseless vigilance that will keep 
America free. He has participated fully in 
efforts to arouse a like sense of responsibility 
on the part of our hemispheric neighbors. 
He has shared the realization of a kindred 
obligation resting with the governments, the 
peoples, the press, of the whole free world. 

In point of influence, the initiative, the vi- 
sion the address of James G. Stahiman to 
those realities, have extended into the pro- 
fession afar. Dynamic leadership was rec- 
ognized in his election, through the years, as 
president of such organizations as the South- 
ern Newspaper Publihers Association, the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association, 
and the Inter-American Press Association. 
Also, he has been active in the International 
Press Institute., in connection with which he 
has traveled to both sides of the globe—the 
most recent trip being the one to Europe. 

The magnitude of these endeavors has not, 
however, diverted his interest and area of 
concern from Nashville, Davidson County, 
and Tennessee. This is home. This is the 
heartland of a primary responsibility—so 


recognized for its ties going back more than 


50 years, and its scene and setting where this 
career had both its genesis and ita extraor- 
dinary success in terms of public service. 

Associates, working under the leadership 
of James G. Stahlman through many of these 
years recognize the weight of the burdens he 
has borne; the heat of the battle he has 
waged without flinching; the magnificence 
of his faith, the unsurpassed quality of his 
courage. 

His influence has been exerted for 50 years 
8 a better Nashville, a greater Tennessee, 

1 in its freedom the 
ideals for ch brave men in every genera- 
tion have given the last full measure of 
devotion. 

It has been a remarkable half century of 
service both for the Banner and its publisher. 
And we who have been priviliged to share 
any of these years in his employ will be for- 
ever grateful for the experience. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, as I announced to the House last Fri- 
day, the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
expects to hold hearings on the non- 
service-connected pension program. At 
the time of the conclusion of the hear- 
ings in July 1961, it was announced that 
various veterans’ groups, the Veterans’ 
Administration, and the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs would make a study of 
the non-service-connected pension pro- 
gram and when that study had been 
completed, further hearings would be 
held. Studies are nearing completion 
and, as I have indicated, hearings will 
be conducted before the committee. 

Editorial reaction to the provisions of 
H.R. 3745, and similar bills sponsored 
by the organization, Veterans of World 
War I of the U.S.A., Inc., is mounting 
and under unanimous consent I include 
as a part of my remarks the editorials 
from the Wall Street Journal, Water- 
town, N.Y., Daily Times, Oswego, N.Y., 
Pallailium Times, the Boston Herald, 
the Holyoke, Mass., Daily Transcript, 
and the Washington Evening Star on 
this general subject. It should be em- 

phasized in this regard that the bill, 
H.R. 3745, is being sponsored by one 
small veterans’ organization; namely, 
the Veterans of World War I of the 
U.S.A., Inc. It is not supported by the 
major veterans’ groups. 

The editorials follow: 

From The Wall Street Journal, July 2, 1962] 
EXERCISE IN CYNICISM 


Many Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are giving a pretty sorry perform- 
ance under pressure from a lobby seeking a 
special monthly $100 pension for veterans of 
World War I. 

Now certainly everybody is in favor of see- 
ing that the war-disabled and survivors of 
the fallen are properly provided for. And 
the Nation has not been tight-fisted with 
its help; expenditures for all veterans’ serv- 
ices and benefits for the 1963 fiscal year 
which began yesterday are estimated at $5.3 
billion, or about 6 percent of the whole Fed- 
eral budget. 

The main reason that figure is so high is 
that so much money is spent on non-service- 
connected disabilities and on veterans per- 
fectly capable of taking care of themselves. 

But now a 4-year-old organization of 
World War I veterans is pushing its special 
pension plan that, 45 years after the arm- 
istice, would add 700,000 to the pension rolls, 
cost $942 million in its first year and total 
more than 811 billion by about the year 
2000. In short, it would be a huge new 
boondoggle atop those already included in 
veterans’ programs. 

Aware though they are of the Govern- 
ment’s already acute fiscal troubles, a lot of 
Congressmen have been cheerfully signing 
a petition to discharge this pension plan 
from the House committee where it’s been 
stalled. And why? Because they just didn't 
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think enough other House Members would 
sign it to force a floor vote in which they 
would all have to stand up and be counted. 
And while privately saying they're against 
it, some legislators indicate they’d vote for 
the pension—this is an election 
cause they believe the Senate wouldn't ap- 
prove it. And anyway, they reason, in the 
end President Kennedy would veto it. 
Well, maybe he would and maybe he 
wouldn't. But that’s no excuse for any- 


The House, with all its fearless economy 
advocates, ought to be able to resist the 
cynical exercise of passing this pension buck 
all the way to the President. He's got 
troubles enough already. 

From the Watertown (N. T.) Daily Times, 

June 26, 1962] 
More PENSIONS 


There were many veterans of World War 
I who deplored the pension voted them in 
the 1930's. What they will think of the 
phenomenon of still another handout at this 
date can easily be Imagined, yet the feel- 
ing in Congress seems to be growing in favor 
of just this. 

Despite election year and all that, a new 
pension for World War I service veterans, 
and a nice one, too, does seem to be pour- 
ing it on a little too thick for all but the 
strictly opportunist. 

e price tag of this bill, which 
now is supposed to have the support of 196 
Members of the House of Representatives, is 
listed at $11 billion. The first-year cost 
would be $942 million. 

Representative OLIN E. TeaGur, chairman 
of the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
has rightfully denounced the scheme as 
“discriminatory” and as a “giveaway,” but 
nevertheless a petition of Members is ap- 

the 219 total necessary to dis- 
charge the bill from Teacue’s committee 
and force it to a vote in the House. 

Mr. Txacue’s criticism is certainly dis- 
turbing. He says the bill is so drawn as to 
load onto pension rolls thousands of ex- 
servicemen less needy than most of the 
taxpayers who would be footing the bills. 
Monthly pensions for all veterans of at 
least 90 days service in World War I would 
be provided in the bill, but Congressman 
Trau says the limitations are set so high 
that many pensioners would wind up making 
$4,800 a year, plus whatever other pensions 
and annuities they might be drawing, since 
these are not counted as income under the 
bill. 

‘Taxpayers can expect some extraordinary 
congressional actions in an election year, but 
this is one that seems too much to take 
without a fight. 

[From the Oswego (N. T.) Palladium Times, 
June 29, 1962] 


PLUNDEROUS PENSION PLAN 


After much anguish, the New York State 
Legislature earlier this year finally found 
courage enough not to grant a bonus to 

war veterans. Now, from Washing- 
ton, comes words that another veterans’ raid 
on the Treasury is in the making, this one 
in the form of a lavish new pension bill for 
anyone who served 90 days or more in World 
War I. This would include about 700,000 
persons, granting them $102.37 a month for 
life, and its first year cost to the taxpayers 
is estimated at no less than $1 billion. Dis- 
ability is not required. 

There is a strong lobby at work rounding 
up support for this plunderous legislation, 
an organization calling itself the Veterans 
of World War I of the US.A., Inc. By dint 
of much effort, this lobby has succeeded in 
getting nearly 200 signatures on a petition 
to discharge the bill from committee, and 
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219 are all that are required. It is widely 
felt that if the bill does come to the floor it 
would be passed—Congressmen being the 
pliable politicians that they are. Althoygh 
privately opposed, many of them would be 
reluctant to vote against a veterans’ dole. 
It’s like being in favor of sin or against ice 
cream. 

Next to the teachers and the farmers, vet- 
erans’ groups finance perhaps the most puis- 
sant lobbies in Washington and the State 
capitals. Their constant clamor for more, 
more—gimme, gimme—is a national dis- 
grace. This Nation, and rightfully so, has 
already been fair and generous with its vet- 
erans. Some of them, unfortunately, seem 
not to have heard the thought President 
Kennedy stated so ably in his inaugural ad- 
dress when he said, “Ask not what your 
country can do for you, but what you can 
do for your country.” 


From the Boston Herald] 
WHIPSAWED VETERAN Laws 


The House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
in Washington has 160 non-service-connec- 
ted pension bills in hand. One of these is 
close to a favorable vote on the floor. 

Is this one bill outstanding? Does the 
committee with its experience in veterans 
legislation favor it? 

Not at all. It is one of the worst of the 
bills, and the committee does not wish to 
release it. But a discharge petition is get- 
ting within a whisper of the necessary 219 
signatures to bring it to the fioor. 

This is testimony not to the virtues of the 
bill but to the terrific pressure applied by 
the Veterans of World War I of the U.S. A., 
an organization of 215,000 memibers (8,500 
in Massachusetts). This is also a demon- 
stration of how badly the veteran program 
is worked out. It is not worked out, it is 
whipsawed out by various self-serving vet- 
eran blocs. 2 

The bill would provide a special monthly 
pension of $102 a month for all who served 
in World War I and whose annual income 
does not exceed $2,400 for veterans with no 
dependents and $3,600 for veterans with de- 
pendents. 

Income from public and private retire- 
ment programs, including social security, 
would not count as income, 

Under present law, veterans with depend- 
ents with less than $1,000 income may re- 
ceive a pension of $90 a month, The pro- 
posed bill would give them $102, or $12 more. 
But the full $102 would go to those of larger 
income, so that veterans qualifying under 
the maximum income would be adding more 
than $1,200 a year to $3,600, with an ad- 
ditional income from any other pensions or 
annuities. 

The cost? The Veterans! Administration 
estimates $942,327,000 for the first year and 
$11.6 billion before the last World War I vet- 
eran dies. 

And are the World War I veterans the for- 
gotten men that the lobby group calls them? 
Hardly, when $1,388,489,000 is budgeted for 
them next year in non-service-connected 
Pensions, or 78 percent of the total veteran 
pension bill for all wars. 

All the veteran organizations are looking 
for special legislation except one, the Ameri- 
can Veterans Committee (which puts “citi- 
zens first, veterans second,” as its aim). The 
loudest volce (this time the World War I 
group), generally gets what is to be gotten. 

Meanwhile the House Veterans’ Committee 
is attempting to work out an overall pro- 
gram that will be fair to all veterans. 

It cannot do so if Congress does not resist 
the pressures and blandishments of the vari- 
out veteran groups, The whipsawing of 
these groups can spell disaster for the 
budget. 
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From the Holyoke (Mass.) Daily Transcript, 
June 28, 1962] 
ELEVEN-BILLION-DOLLAR BOONDOGGLE 

The Veterans of World War I, Inc., a well- 
organized pressure group, is coming danger- 
ously close to putting over a pension grab on 
this country which the organization mem- 
bers, as individuals, served so selflessly some 
45 years ago. 

The bill in question is H.R. 3745, and it 
provides a lifetime pension of $102.37 a 
month for all World War I veterans who 
served more than 90 days and whose earned 
income does not exceed certain extremely 
generous maximums, 

So far, the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs has kept the bill bottled up, but a 
seldom-used device to force a bill from 
committee, the petition, is within 
a few signatures of success. The Wall Street 
Journal reports that 195 Congressmen have 
signed the petition, with only 219 needed to 
effect it. 

Once on the floor of the House, H.R. 
3745 would probably pass, despite its hor- 
rendous implications. The sad political 
fact is, however, that Congressmen fear real 


or fancied ballot-box retribution from ag- 


grieved veterans. The bill would still face 
high hurdles in the Senate and probably 
a Kennedy veto, but breeching the House 
would be a major thrust toward eventual 
passage. : 

The all-inclusive approach to veterans’ 
pensions is wrong. This country owes a 
life-long debt to those who were disabled 
on active duty and we would urge upward 
revision of disability benefits. However, we 
do not recognize that military service per 
se—which is a privilege—entitles anyone to 
a lifetime meal ticket. 

Once this principle of pensions for every- 
one is accepted, the parade will start. 
Could Congress deny World War II and 
Korean war veterans what it has granted 
those of World War I? 

As a matter of dollars-and-cents, HR. 3745 
would cost just a few million dollars short 
of $1 billion in its first year of operation. 
The total cost of the bill, over the years, is 
over $11 billion. 

The legislation is irresponsible 
and an affront to the citizenry at large. It 
is special interest legislation to an extreme 
degree. It is not worthy of serious con- 
sideration—yet because of the pressure ap- 
plied by the Veterans of World War I, Inc., 
it may be inflicted on the Nation. 

Undoubtedly your Congressman has heard 
from the sponsors. He should now hear 
from you. 


From the Washington Evening Star, 
June 28, 1962] 
OUTRAGEOUS GRAB 

The House Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
usually adopts a sympathetic attitude to- 
ward legislation designed to improve the lot 
of war veterans—as it should. But a pen- 
sion proposal advanced by some veterans’ 
groups for the benefit of World War I vet- 
erans was just too much—by several bil- 
lions. Chairman Tracux, of the House com- 
mittee, correctly termed the plan a “grab” 
that his colleagues could not condone, 

Thus frustrated in committee, the pension 
forces, making good use of the potential 
power of the veterans’ vote, have succeeded 
in obtaining nearly 200 signatures of Rep- 
resentatives to a petition to bring the pen- 
sion issue for the House over the objections 
of the Teague committee, Only 219 signa- 
tures would be required to force a vote— 
and in an election year the legislators are 
not unmindful of the political implications 
of an adverse stand. 

The proposed expenditure of $1 billion the 
first year and of $11 billion for the whole 
pension program would constitute an out- 
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rageous raid on the Treasury at a critical 
time. Moreover, the plan is as discrimina- 
tory, unnecessary and unjust as many bonus 
proposals rejected in the past.. Congress 
ought to squelch this pension movement 
firmly and flatly. 


Help for Handicapped 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL - 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I was glad to 
see in the New York Times of July 1 an 
article on the subject of “Help for the 
Handicapped.” The subtitle reads 
“Pennsylvania Once Lagging, Now Leads 
Most States With Rehabilitation Aid.” 
I served in the House of Representatives 
of the Pennsylvania General Assembly, 
when former Gov. George M. Leader, ap- 
pointed a Governor’s committee for the 
handicapped. The program in 1949 for 
the handicapped in Pennsylvania was 
called one of the weakest in the country, 
but under Governor Leader and his suc- 
cessor, the present Gov. David L. Law- 
rence, it became one of the strongest in 
the country. Both Governors were 
elected with good Democratic adminis- 
trations and demonstrated their strong 
interest in the underprivileged and 
handicapped people of the Common- 
wealth. 

The details of this article will be worth 
reading for the Members of Congress. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 1, 1962] 
HELP For HaNDICAPPED—PENNSYLVANIA, ONCE 
Lacctnc, Now Leaps Most STATES WITH 

REHABILITATION AID 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 

During this long July 4th weekend when 
many Americans are on holiday, the Goy- 
ernors of 48 of our 50 States are meeting at 
Hershey, Pa., to discuss common problems 


and programs. 
teresting reports they 


One of the most in 
will hear will be from the host, Gov. David L. 
Lawrence. He will tell them of Pennsyl- 
vania’s long-range plan for expanding re- 
habilitation services for its physically handi- 
capped. 

In 1949, this writer, in a book on rehabill- 
tation, termed Pennsylvania’s program of 
vocational rehabilitation one of the weakest 
in the United States. 

During the intervening period the situ- 
ation has been reversed and the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvana now has one of the 
strongest programs in the United States, 

To study Pennsylvania's needs, former 
Gov. George M. Leader appointed a Gov- 
ernor's Committee for the Handicapped. 
Pearl 8. Buck, the author, is chairman, 

CONCERNS OF COMMITTEE 


The committee, which held regional hear- 
ings throughout the State, has been con- 
cerned with; Increasing the usefulness of 
existing agencies already serving the handi- 
capped; serving the handicapped person, 
whatever his disability; raising the perform- 
ance level, wherever possible, of every handi- 
capped person; training the handicapped in 


> 
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all possible ways for work in industry and 
life in the community; and keeping elective 
officers informed of the problems of the 
handicapped, so that legislation can be cur- 
rent and effective. 

MAYOR'S COUNCILS HELPFUL 


Particularly helpful to the committee in 
its study were the Mayor's Councils for the 
Handicapped, which have been developed in 
many communities in Pennsylvania and 
which are being formed throughout the 
State. 

The purpose of these councils is to coordi- 
nate planning and stimulate community ac- 
tion. The council in Erie, for example, spon- 
sored the establishment of a dental clinic 
and a diagnostic clinic using a teamwork 
approach, 

In Scranton, the Mayor's Council is spon- 
soring a $200,000 Allied Services Rehabilita- 
tion Center that will house all of the com- 
munity’s rehabilitation services. 

A week ago, Governor Lawrence approved 
a long-range plan covering five pressing and 
unsatisfied special needs that had been 
called to his attention by his committee for 
the handicapped. 

The points approved are: 

1, That a Governor’s Commission for the 
Handicapped responsible directly to the 
Governor be created to coordinate State- 
administered programs relating to the life- 
span of handicapped persons, to facilitate 
State and local voluntary agency planning 
for improvement of statewide and com- 
munity services to handicapped, and to re- 
ceive research and grant-in-aid funds for 
pilot projects and community studies for 
such purposes. — 

2. That the Department of Health be au- 


thorized to establish evaluation and referral - 


centers for the handicapped with one or 
more handicaps or complex problems and, 
where necessary, traveling teams to the ex- 
tent that all areas in the Commonwealth 
may be served. 

3. That the ultimate goal of rehabilitation 
be redefined to provide for the handicapped 
a means of independent living. 

4. That the State Council of Education be 
requested to continue the development of a 
comprehensive educational plan to improve 
public school, institutional, and private edu- 
cational services for the handicapped. 

5. That the Department of Public Welfare 
be asked to supplement and improve facili- 
ties for handicapped persons in residential 
institutions with smaller, community ori- 
ented residential and outpatient facilities 
that may also serve as adjustment centers, 
sheltered workshops, and provide intensive 
training for the handicapped. 


INCREASE BY 1970 SEEN 


The need for the actions listed is based 
on a conservative estimate that Pennsyl- 
vania's handicapped will increase by 103,000 
by 1970. The number of handicapped per- 
sons requiring rehabilitation services in 
Pennsylvania is estimated to be 1,132,000. 
This is about 10 percent of the total popu- 
lation. 

The two greatest causes of disability are 
impaired hearing and speech handicaps. 
Orthopedic handicaps rank third, personality 
disorders fourth, and mental retardation 
fifth. 

In recommending that Pennsylvania 
create a Governor's Commission for the 
Handicapped, the Commonwealth is follow- 
ing a pattern established by Governor 
Rockefeller. In New York, a group known 
as the Governor’s Council on Rehabilitation 
was established 3 years ago. 

In his maxims ed to Poor Richard's 
Almanac published in 1757, Benjamin 
Franklin wrote “God helps those who help 
themselves.” 
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Today, Franklin’s fellow Pennsylvanians 
are following his advice in their community 
and statewide planning for rehabilitation 
services. Other States might well follow 
their example. 


Sukarno Outlaws Rotary and Masons 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


- Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing appeared in newspapers throughout 
the country in early March. If this 
is indeed the policy of the Indonesian 
Government, then this Congress and the 
State Department should reappraise the 
effect of our foreign aid on Sukarno. 

Java Bans ROTARY CLUB, Masonic Unit 

DJAKARTA, March 2.—President Sukarno of 
Indonesia today outlawed all political and 
social organizations which refuse to accept 
his “guided democracy” doctrine. 

Among the social and fraternal groups 
banned were three worldwide organizations, 
the Masonic lodge, Rotary club, and the 
Rosicrucians, which he said were “foment- 
ing aims and principles originating abroad 
and (which) were not in line with the na- 
tional identity of the Indonesian people.” 

The Political Democratic League, a coall- 
tion of opposition political parties, was out- 
lawed. 

The action, taken in a series of sweeping 
reforms, includes establishment of military 
control of the press and all printing shops 
and eliminates any opposition to the Gov- 
ernment, 

The ban was believed almed at preventing 
subsidiary organizations of the outlawed 
Majumi and Socialist Parties from spring- 
ing up. 

Sukarno placed every printing reproduc- 
tion device in Indonesia, from mimeograph 
machines to rotary presses, under Govern- 
ment control. The army was ordered to sup- 
ervise every printing shop. Meantime it was 
learned that Russia, Poland, and Czechoslo- 
vakia have agreed to build cement plants in 
Indonesia, making the nation self-sufficient 
in cement production. 3 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bockdealers ard quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate cleared sugar bill for President and began consideration of social 


security—medicare bill. 
House passed 65 sundry bills. 
See Résumé of Legislative Activity. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 11516-11572, 11639 


Bills Introduced: Four bills and four resolutions were 
introduced, as follows: S. 3495-3498; S.J. Res. 208-209; 
and S. Con. Res. 81-82. Pages 11520-11521, 11639 


Bill Reported: Report was made as follows: H.R. 7727, 
to permit members of the Armed Forces to accept 
fellowships, scholarships, or grants, with amendments 
(S. Rept. 1675). Page 11517 
Bills Cleared for President: Senate cleared the follow- 
ing three bills for President’s signature by taking the 
actions indicated: 

Sugar: H.R. 12154, proposed Sugar Act amendments 
of 1962 (when conference report was adopted by 54 
yeas to 12 nays; motion to reconsider tabled); 

Tobacco: S. J. Res. 201, to extend the time by which 
a lease transferring a tobacco acreage allotment may be 
filed (by concurrence in House amendments) ; and 

Texas & Pacific Railway: S. 3025, authorizing the 
Texas & Pacific Railway Co. to acquire securities or 
stock of or property from any other carriers (by con- 
currence in House amendments). 

Pages 11550, 11583-11612, 11616-11620 
Social Security—Medicare: Senate began considera- 
tion of H.R. 10606, to extend and improve the public 
assistance and child welfare services programs of the 
Social Security Act, but further consideration was 
deferred when Senate took up other business. page 11572 


Authority To Meet: Subcommittee on Internal Secu- 
rity of the Committee on the Judiciary was authorized 
to meet during Senate session on Tuesday, July 3. 
Page 11623 
Bee Imports: Senate took up H.R. 8050, to permit the 
Department of Agriculture to import adult honey bees 
for experimental purposes, reaching unanimous-consent 
agreement to limit debate thereon as follows: 
On Thursday, July 5, debate to be limited to 30 min- 
utes each, equally divided, on pending amendment of 
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Senator Mansfield (to authorize President to make 
certain allocations of sugar to Western Hemisphere 
countries), and amendments to be offered by Senators 
Proxmire and McCarthy; no nongermane amendments 
to be received; and after disposition of Mansfield 
amendment, Senate to vote on final passage of bill. 
Pages 11620-11623, 11630-1163) 
Confirmations: Senate confirmed 1 civilian and 16 
Diplomatic and Foreign Service nominations, includ- 
ing those of Charles Edward Rhetts, of Indiana, to be 
Ambassador to Liberia; William M. Rountree, of Mary- 
land, to be Ambassador to the Sudan; and Leonard 
Unger, of Maryland, to be Ambassador to Laos. 
Page 11640 
Nomination: Nomination of Frank E. Smith, of Mis- 
sissippi, to be member of Board of Directors of the 
TVA, was received. Page 11640 
Record Vote: One record vote was taken today. 
7 Page 11620 
Quorum Call; One quorum call was taken today. 
Page 11583 


Program for Tuesday: Senate met at noon and ad- 
journed at 8:28 p.m. until noon Tuesday, July 3, when 
it will consider H.R. 10606, public assistance-child 
welfare-medicare. Pages 11630, 11640 


Committee M eetings 


(Committees not listed did not meet) 


STOCK PILING 


Committee on Armed Services: Subcommittee on the 
National Stockpile held hearings in connection with 
bartering of surplus agricultural commodities for strate- 
gic and critical materials. Witnesses heard were 
Thomas R. Rawlings, Barter and Stockpiling Manager, 
Department of Agriculture; J. C. McCaskill, Depart- 
ment of the Interior; Harlan P. Bramble, Department 
of State; Ralph H. Meyer, of Phillip Bros., an interna- 


Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf Express Gratitude 
to Congressman Edward P. Boland for 
Sponsoring Legislation To Aid Stu- 
dents, Teachers, and Schools of the 
Deaf 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr, BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, during the last 3 years I have 
vigorously supported legislation, spon- 
sored by my colleague from Massachu- 
setts, Congressman Enwarp P. BOLAND of 
Springfield, to make available to chil- 
dren, who are handicapped by deafness, 
the specially trained teachers of the deaf 
needed to develop their abilities and to 
make available to individuals suffering 
speech and hearing impairments the 
specially trained speech pathologists 
and audiologists needed to help them 
overcome their handicaps. 

Our efforts were rewarded last Sep- 
tember 22 when President Kennedy 
signed into law Public Law 87-276, which 
incorporated Congressman Botanp’s bill, 
H.R. 5360, providing for grants-in-aid to 
accredited public and nonprofit institu- 
tions of higher education which are ap- 
proved training centers for teachers of 
the deaf, to assist such institutions in 
providing courses of training and study 
for teachers of the deaf and in improv- 
ing such courses. The law also provides 
stipends to teachers of the deaf to assist 
in covering the cost of courses of gradu- 
ate training and study leading to the 
master's or doctor’s degree and for 
establishing and maintaining graduate 
fellowships. - 

Mr. Speaker, I ask permission at this 
point to include with my remarks the 
text of a resolution of gratitude to Con- 
gressman Botanp from the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf: 

CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF EXPRESS GRATITUDE 
TO CONGRESSMAN EDWARD BOLAND 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
Morganton, N.C., June 24, 1962. 

Congressman Eowarp P. BOLAND, 

Congress of the United States, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BoLanp: The Confer- 
ence of Executives of American and Canadian 
Schools for the Deaf met in Austin, Tex. 
recently for its 34th annual meeting. Repre- 
sented there were nearly all of the adminis- 
trators of schools for the deaf in the United 
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States and Canada. The conference passed 
the following resolution: 

Whereas a nationwide shortage of qualified 
teachers of the deaf has persisted to the 
point of jeopardizing the special education 
program which deaf children require; and 

Whereas the future of our profession is 
dependent upon a richer flow of more capable 
young people in our teacher training centers; 
and 


Whereas, U.S. Congressman Epwarp P. 
Boran, of Massachusetts, was instrumental 
in the passage of Public Law 87-276 provid- 
ing scholarships and grants-in-aid for the 
training of teachers of the deaf: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Conference of Execu- 
tives of American Schools for the Deaf as- 
sembled in Austin, Tex., April 6, 1962, does 
hereby express its gratitude to Congressman 
Botan for his staunch advocacy of a better 
education for deaf children and the promise 
of a brighter future for our profession. 

This profession owes you a tremendous 
debt of gratitude for your determined effort 
to get Public Law 87-276 passed. This law 
has given us new courage to overcome the 
acute shortage of teachers of the deaf. 

We sincerely thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
BRN E. HOFFMEYER, 
Secretary, Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

William J. McClure, president, Indiana 
School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hugo 
F. Schunhoff, vice president, California 
School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif.; Ben E. 
Hoffmeyer, secretary, North Carolina School 
for the Deaf, Morganton, N.C; Lloyd A. 
Harrison, treasurer, Missouri School for the 
Deaf, Fulton, Mo.; Sam B. Craig, Western 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Charles E. MacDonald, Jericho Hill 
School for the Deaf, Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbla, Canada; Marshall S. Hester, New 
Mexico School for the Deaf, Santa Fe, N. 
Mex.; Stanley D. Roth, Kansas School for the 
Deaf, Olathe, Kans.; Bruce R. Siders, Michi- 
gan School for the Deaf, Flint, Mich.; S. 
Richard Silverman, Central Institute for the 
Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 


Address by Secretary of the Treasury 
Dillon Before General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the Alli- 
ance for Progress embodies the philoso- 
phy expressed in the maxim, “The Lord 
helps those who help themselves.” It 
is very important that the concepts un- 
derlying this new program of hemi- 
spheric cooperation and progress be un- 


derstood by the citizens of the United 

States who haye a great stake in its 

success, and by the citizens of all Latin 

American nations whose future progress 

depends so greatly upon its success. 

A concise and meaningful report on 
the Alliance for Progress was made here 
las week by the Honorable Douglas Dil- 
lon, Secretary of the Treasury, in an 
address before the international con- 
vention of the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs. This summary by the 
Secretary of the Treasury deserves 
careful study by all who are concerned 
with the maintenance of peace, goodwill, 
and continuing economic progress in 
the Western Hemisphere. For that 
reason I ask unanimous consent that 
this excellent address be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE DovcLas DILLON, 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, BEFORE THE 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE GEN- 
ERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, SHER- 
ATON Park Horen, WAsHINGTON, D. O., 
Monpay, JUNE 25, 1962 


It is a great pleasure for Mrs. Dillon and 
me to be with you here tonight. Your re- 
quest that I discuss President Kennedy’s 
Alliance for Progress was a very welcome one, 
not only because of the importance of the 
Alliance, but because I know it has a special 
interest for this audience. 

Women have a gift for seeing complex 
problems in human terms, as your scholar- 
ship program for talented Latin American 
students so clearly demonstrates. This 
quality is important to the Alliance, for, 
in Latin America, we are dealing with human 
emotions and aspirations—not just economic 
charts, loans,and machinery. If the Alliance 
is left entirely to the economists, the tech- 
nicians, and the Government officials, it 
cannot succeed. Lasting progress calls ur- 
gently for widespread support by private citi- 
zens of our efforts to work with the other gov- 
ernments of the hemisphere in helping their 
peoples to achieve a better life. 

I want to caution you against expecting 
miracles from the Alliance, There are no 
overnight solutions for problems that have 
been building up for centuries. The task 
of the Alliance is nothing less than helping 
the nations of Latin America move into the 
20th century as quickly as possible—and 
under theirown power. 

Latin America contains some 210 million 
people, whose average annual income is only 
$295 a year—roughly one-eighth of our own. 
Forty years from now, Latin America’s popu- 
lation will have tripled. Merely keeping pace 
with that population explosion in terms of 
average income would be a tremendous 
task—and it would produce no real prog- 
ress. It would merely perpetuate the status 
quo. Therefore, the Alliance has had to go 
beyond this and, in order to raise the aver- 
age individual income by a mere 214 percent 
a year, has been obliged to set a 10-year goal 
of an overall annual growth rate of 5 percent. 

Obviously, achieving such a rate of eco- 
nomic growth will require tremendous effort, 
and a heavy investment of capital for in- 
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dustrial and agricultural progress. In addi- 
tion, Latin America cannot ignore the need 
for social progress. It needs schools as well 
as roads, and hospitals as well as factories. 
This is recognized by the democratic leaders 
of the hemisphere, who are well aware that 
economic progress must go hand in hand 
with social progress, for each reinforces the 
other. 

No two countries in Latin America are 
completely alike, and every government 
must make for itself the hard decisions 
which sound allocation of available re- 
sources between social and economic prog- 
ress will inevitably require. These decisions 
will not only be difficult, they may in many 
cases be unpopular. There will always be 
some who will want to spend more on social 
progress, and others who see economic 
progress as paramount. 

As the Alliance advances, the pressures 
for more rapid growth will mount, rather 
than subside. There is already some feel- 
ing—in the United States, as well as in 
Latin America—that the Alliance is not 
moving fast enough. This is understand- 
able, for the eradication of injustice and 
poverty demands both speed and vigorous 
action. But impatience is no subsitute for 
hard work—and that’s what the Alliance 
requires. Unquestionably, there is need for 
more speed and urgency by some of our 
Latin American partners in undertaking the 
reforms which will provide the basis for 
greater economic and social development. 
I hope that all of our friends will move 
resolutely to mobilize their own resources— 
Tor self-help is the essence of the Alliance. 

The United States is doing its part, not 
only directly, but through its membership 
in such international organizations as the 
Inter-American Development Bank and the 
World Bank, which are making major con- 
tributions. We have kept the promise we 
made 10 months ago at Punta del Este when 
the Alliance was launched, to contribute 
more than a billion dollars in the year 
ended last March—the anniversary of Presi- 
dent Kennedy's call for creation of the Al- 
liance. We will continue to do our full 
share. 

But the success of the Alliance requires 
more than help from outside Latin America, 
It is true that $20 billion in outside govern- 
ment and private capital will be needed 
during the first 10 years of the Alliance. 
But it is also true that Latin Americans 
must commit four times that amount to 
their own economic and social development 
if the Alliance’s goals are to be realized. 
Therefore, our assistance is being concen- 
trated on those countries making the great- 
est effort to help themselves. 

Most of the nations of Latin America are 
actively helping themselves, Essential land 
and tax reforms are moving ahead in many 
areas. So are effective programs to improve 
housing, education, and sanitation. The 
ace of Latin America is changing, and while 
the problems are so vast that the changes 
may appear to be minor, significant ad- 
vances are being made, For instance: In 
tax reform, the administration and collec- 
tion of taxes has been improved in Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Guatemala, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru and Uruguay, and 
tax rates have been increased in Argentina, 

Panama, 


Salvador, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Uruguay, Venezuela, Costa Rica, and 
Ecuador. 


In housing, savings and loans systems have 
been established In seven countries—Chile, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, Guatemala, Colombia, 
Peru, and Venezuela. Plans are being pre- 
pared for similar systems in five more, Low- 
cost housing projects are also being under- 
taken in 10 countries, 

In land reform, Mexico and Bolivia are 
continuing reforms, and broad programs are 
underway in Colombia and Venezuela. Oth- 
er nations—including Brazil and the Domin- 
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ican Republic—are at various stages of de- 
veloping plans. Salvador, Peru, Honduras, 
and Chile have established new facilities for 
small-scale farms, and other nations have 
expanded existing facilities. These programs 
encompass more than land redistribution, 
although that is long overdue in some coun- 
tries. Equally important are the programs 
underway to raise agricultural productivity, 
provide rural credit, improve farm-to-mar- 
ket roads, and make available new agricul- 
tural extension services. 

In education, six nations—Chile, Ecuador, 
Mexico, Costa Rica, Panama, and Peru—have 
substantially increased their budgetary out- 
lays for education and many more are pre- 

to expand their school programs. 

If a single area can be said to symbolize 
the challenges facing the Alliance, it is sure- 
ly Brazil's sprawling, drought-ridden north- 
east, where 25 million Brazilians live, many 
of them under a constant burden of poverty, 
disease and despair. For them, hope is a 
precious commodity. There are plans for a 
huge: irrigation program, but in the mean- 
time, the situation is desperate, and the 
Alliance is not standing still. 

Just this month, a $17 million agreement 
under the Alliance was signed to provide 
pure water for 140 communities in north- 
eastern Brazil, as well as a dozen mobile 
health units and dozens more permanent 
health centers. At the same time, another 
project was approved for this area which will 
expand the educational system in the State 
of Pernambuco and permit 200,000 children 
who have had no educational opportunities 
to attend school. z 

The food-for-peace program is an im- 
portant part of the Alliance, and only this 
month a new type of agreement was signed 
to provide food for a cooperative in Alagoas 
State in northeastern Brazil. The food will 
maintain the families in the cooperative un- 
til it can produce its own. When this ven- 
ture began last November, the cooperative 
had only 130 member families. Now there 
are more than 400, and there are plans for 
1,300 4 years from now. 

The poor of Brazil's cities are not being 
forgotten. For example, in Guanabara State, 
of which the beautiful city of Rio de Janeiro 
is a part, a resettlement program is under- 
way which will improve 35 slum areas con- 
taining 300,000 people. In the spirit of the 
Alliance the project is being financed partly 
by the sale of surplus wheat from the United 
States, partly by the tax revenues of Guana- 
bara State, and partly by the Brazilian Fed- 
eral Government. 

Similar progress is going forward in other 
countries. For example, tens of thousands 
of Peruvian schoolchildren are now getting 
hot lunches, and 44,000 families in Venezuela 
have been resettled under a land reform pro- 
gram. In tiny El Salvador, 700 new class- 
rooms are going up which will provide fa- 
cilities to teach 28,000 pupils. 

These achievements are important, but the 
Alllance will not produce lasting results with- 
out sound planning, which is the key to any 
balanced of economic and social de- 
velopment. The World Bank has been ac- 
tive in this area and the Organization of 
American States has set up an outstanding 
panel of experts that is working hard on the 
national development plans of Alliance mem- 
bers as quickly as they are submitted. This 
panel—the nine wise men, as they are 
called—came into being only a few months 
ago and has already received and done ex- 
tensive work on long-term development plans 
from Colombia, Bolivia, and Chile. Three 
more long-term development plans from 
other nations are expected by the end of 
August, and a seventh in September. These 
efforts are important, not only to mobilize 
local resources, but also to attract external 
capital. They will do much to create an at- 
tractive climate for private Investment from 
abroad. 
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Private capital has a major role to play in 
the continued progress of the Alliance—just 
as it did in the remarkable postwar recovery 
of Western Europe. Latin America's prob- 
lem, however, is not the same as that faced 
in the European recovery. One of the major 
differences is the lack of internal capital and 
well-organized resources in Latin America. 
These resources must be developed, for the 
proper use of private investment—from both 
within and outside the hemisphere—is es- 
sential to the acceleration of development. 

As an important first step in this direc- 
tion, I think it incumbent upon Latin 
Americans themselves to reverse the flow of 
capital they are now sending abroad and 
invest it at home, where it is solely needed, 

Such local capital, particularly when used 
in partnership with external capital, can 
make a uniquely effective contribution to 
national development by blending local 
knowledge and resources with the highly 
developed technical and managerial skills 
that accompany capital from abroad. The 
opportunities for such investment will 
multiply with social and economic progress. 

One very important element in the growth 
process of Latin America is foreign trade, 
since significant declines in the prices of 
the primary ties which they export 
have often outweighed the benefits of the 
foreign aid received. This problem has in- 
tensified in recent years, because prices of 
many commodities produced by Latin Amer- 
ica have fallen, thus reducing income from 


Take coffee as an example: Most of the 
countries in Latin America export coffee, 
and for six of them, coffee represents more 
than half their total exports. Coffee consti- 
tutes 22 percent of the total of all exports 
from Latin America. A 1-cent drop in the 
price of a pound of green coffee costs Latin 
America $50 million a year, and prices have 
been dropping. 

The root of this problem is that almost 
twice as much coffee is produced each year 
as is consumed abroad. The result is a 
massive surplus which overhangs the market 
and exerts a downward pressure on prices. 
The United States believes that a solution to 
this problem requires a worldwide agree- 
ment between producing and consuming 
nations. We have taken the initiative in 
organizing the Coffee Study Group, which in- 
cludes 28 producing countries and some 20 
co countries. This group will meet 
in New York next month under the auspices 
of the United Nations, to consider the text 
of a draft agreement to provide consumer- 
producer cooperation on coffee, which is of 
such vital importance to Latin America, In- 
cluded in the proposed draft agreement are 
provisions to bring about production con- 
trols and to speed up economic diversifica- 
tion in coffee-producing countries, 

Reliance upon a single export such as 
as coffee as the major source of income from 
abroad is widespread in Latin America. For 
example, copper makes up almost 70 percent 
of Chile's exports, petroleum more than 90 
percent of Venezuela’s, and bananas 75 per- 
cent of Ecuador's. Most Latin American 
countries export somewhere between 18 and 
25 percent of their total output, compared 
to only about 3 percent in the United States. 

As a result, the domestic economies of 
Latin American countries react directly and 
immediately to sudden price fiuctuations in 
world commodity markets. During the 
fifties, Latin America expanded its exports, 
but at the same time prices dropped steadily. 
The result was to wipe out gains resulting 
from the export expansion. 

A method must be found whereby pro- 
ducers and consumers cooperate to avoid 
these harmful fluctuations. It is not easy 
to arrive at a solution that protects the fn- 
terest of all concerned, but one must be 
found because trade expansion is vital to the 
development of all of Latin America. 
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The United States is continually support- 
ing efforts to provide better and more favor- 
able market opportunities for Latin American 
exports. President Kennedy's new trade 
program is directly designed to provide sig- 
nificant help. It would give the President 
wider authority to reduce or eliminate tariffs 
if the European Common Market agrees to 
take similar action. 

I feel that Europe should take cognizance 
of the Latin Americas’ need to expand and 
stabilize their export markets, and that 
European action on this matter—in addition 
to expanded programs of direct aid—would 
be of great benefit to the development of the 
free world. We would, of course, like to see 
European capital, both government and pri- 
vate, play an increasing role in hemisphere 
development, Expanding trade offers an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the newly prosperous 
industrial nations to provide—by their im- 
mediate effortse—greater cooperation in this 
vital field. 

In conclusion, I would like to emphasize 
once more the overwhelming urgency of the 
problems which the Alliance is designed to 
meet. I cannot think of a better way to 
describe this urgency than in the words of 
Teodoro Moscoso—U.S. Coordinator for the 
Alliance—who said of all the partners of the 
Alliance recently: “Like generals sending 
regiments into a decisive battle, we may not 
have the luxury of leisurely deployment of 
our troops, or of perfect textbook planning 
of how the battle should be fought. This 
means that in all probability we will make 
errors. But the one error we cannot afford 
to. make is that of waiting, of letting the 
initiative slip out of our grasp. We must 
attack, massively, the enemies of poverty, in- 
Justice and hopelessness which still charac- 
terlze the lot of so many in our hemisphere." 


In God We Trust 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article by 
George E. Sokolsky : 

In Gop We TRUST 


Every strong nation in history has lived 
by an ideal and has died when its ideals 
were dissipated. The area that eventually 
became the United States was founded prin- 
cipally by religious sects, Pilgrims, Quakers, 
Roman Catholics, Amish, Moravians, Jews, 
and many others who came to these shores 
to worship God according to the traditions 
of their ancestors and their own beliefs. 
Then, a colony was established and a town 
was founded, a schoolhouse and a church 
were built. And it was the church which 
became the center of the social and moral 
life of the community. We are a religious 
people. 

Most of the schoolmasters were clergymen 
and practically all the leading schools of 
higher learning such as Harvard, Yale, Co- 
lumbia, Princeton were founded by religious 
sects, y to train clergymen. When 
the colonists found that they had to separate 
themselves from Great Britain and to form 
@ new nation, they issued a Declaration of 
Independence in which they spoke of na- 
ture’s law and nature's God.” When they 
wrote a Constitution, they included an 
amendment for religious freedom. 

The President has always taken his office 
by an oath sworn on a Bible. Oaths gen- 
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erally end in the phrase, “so help me God.” 
Upon the coinage of the United States stand 
in bold relief the words, “In God we trust.” 
The national anthem of our country “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” contains the phrase, 
“In God ts our trust.” 

The decision written by Mr. Justice Hugo 
Black eliminating God from the teaching of 
the young in tax-supported schools is most 
unusual in that he cites no references, no 
precedents for the expulsion of God from 
our civilization. Apparently, he did it all 
on his own and five colleagues supported 
him. It was a curious decision for these 
men to make, 

Hugo Black does not give any religious afl- 
lation in his account in Who's Who in 
America.” As is well known such biographi- 
cal material is usually prepared by the per- 
son named. Ditto Justice John Marshall 
Harlan. Ditto Justice William Joseph Bren- 
nan, who is reputed to be a Roman Catholic. 
Mr. Justice William O. Douglas declares him- 
self to be a Presbyterian and a Mason. He, 
at any rate, indicates pride in ancestry and 
affiliation. Mr. Justice Tom Clark is a Pres- 
byterian, a Mason (32d degree, Shriner), 
Earl Warren, the Chief Justice, describes 
himself as a 33d-degree Mason but offers no 
religion. 

It is difficult to understand how six men 
reached the conclusion that an undenomi- 
national prayer, especially prepared to avoid 
offending any sect in the religions of God 
and voluntarily employed, could be offensive 
to a civilization which bases itself upon the 
Hebrew Old Testament and the Christian 
New Testament. There are prayers which 
are employed by all denominations of the 
religions of God. 

The Old Testament, the Jewish part of the 
Bible, consists of the Torah, the five books of 
Moses, the N'viim, the Prophets, and the 
Psalms. The New Testament consists of the 
Apostles, the Epistles, and the Apocalypse. 
Perhaps some of the books have been lost 
over the centuries, but what we have is 
the basis of our civilization. There are some 
who quarrel over the translation and therein 
lies sectarianism, but no one quarrels over 
the thological basis of the Judaic-Christian 
civilization; namely, “There is but one 
God,” and the moral law which we often 
refer to, without complication, as the Ten 
Commandments. Without this basis, we 
have no civilization, no form, no character, 
no distinctiveness. 

Soviet Russia and the other Communist 
countries base themselyes on Marxism-Len- 
inism, which can be termed dialectical ma- 
terialism. We in the United States base our- 
selves on the religions of God. Neither the 
Supreme Court nor any other body can erase 
God from our hearts, for we shall teach our 
children to pray for His gentle kindness and 
mercy no matter what the black-robed 
secularists say. 


National Rivers and Harbors Congress— 
Report of Committee on Industrial 
and Municipal Water Use and Pollu- 
tion Abatement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of the Con- 
gress a copy of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Industrial and Municipal 
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Water Use and Pollution Abatement to 
the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress 49th Annual Convention which was 

held in Washington, May 16-19, 1962. 

It is a highly informative document, 

dealing with the progress that has been 

made under Public Law 660 as amended 
and the various laws relating to water 
quality control. I believe that it can be 
useful to the Members of the Congress. 

This report was submitted to the con- 
vention by the vice chairman, Judge J. 
E. Sturrock, general manager, Texas 
Water Conservation Association, Austin, 
Tex., on May 18, and was unanimously 
adopted: 

The committee report and list of com- 
mittee members follow: 

NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 49TH 
NATIONAL CONVENTION, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
May 16-19, 1962; REPORT or COMMITTEES ON 
INDUSTRIAL AND MUNICIPAL WATER USE AND 
POLLUTION ABATEMENT 
The committee reviewed its report adopted 

by the annual convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, held May 24 
29, 1961, and reaffirmed the broad and con- 
structive principles for development of ade- 
quate water supplies set forth therein, em- 
phasizing the need for effective policies re- 
lating to conservation, municipal and 
domestic use, pollution abatement, flood 
control, irrigation, industrial use and other 
beneficial purposes. 

In the absence of Hon. JOHN A, BLATNIK, 
chairman, Judge J. E. Sturrock, vice chalr- 
man, ed. The vice chairman reported 
that Mr. Peter Gentilini, legislative assist- 
ant to Congressman BLATNIK, was present 


under the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act and under the Water Supply Act of 1958 
and section 2(b) of Public Law 87-88 by ex- 
perts in the respective fields. Mr. Gentilini 
then introduced Mr. Murray Stein, chief of 
the enforcement division of the Division of 
Water Supply and Pollution Control, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
to discuss progress under the construction 
grants and enforcement provisions of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act. 

Mr. Stein referred to the evolution of Fed- 
eral policy in this area beginning with the 
original enactment in 1948. He stated that 
in 1956, Congressman BLATNIK had proposed 
an annual Federal program of $100 million 
annually, to reach the $600 million total 
annual construction level needed to catch 
up with requirements. Congress provided 
for $50 million annually with a maximum 
grant per project of $250,000. This fell short 
of requirements and in 1961 Congress pro- 
vided for annual outlays of $80 million for 
1962, $90 million for 1963, and $100 million 
for each of the next 4 years. It also raised 
the ceiling to $600,000 per project or 30 per- 
cent of cost, whichever is less. Moreover, 
municipalities may combine for joint proj- 
ects under which the ceiling for Federal 
grants is $24 million. He outlined progress 


under the program in relation to the 1952-56 


average, showing an increase of 56 percent for 
1957, 110 pereent for 1961, and another 16 
percent increase for 1962 in municipal waste 
treatment works construction. He noted 
that if this upward trend continues, we may 
reach the required $600 million annual level 
this year. He stated that according fo the 
1962 report of the Conference of State Sani- 
tary Engineers, 5,290 communities need new 
treatment plants, enlargements or additional 
facilities to serve 45 million people, repre- 
senting an increase of 163 communities over 
last year and underscoring the importance of 
the increase in new construction now taking 
place. He referred to increased local partici- 
pation as an encouraging aspect of the ex- 
panded program and pointed out that prior 
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to the 1961 amendments, $4.70 of local funds 
were being spent for each $1 of Federal aid, 
while the local contribution to projects ap- 
proved after the 1961 amendments increased 
to $5.50 for each Federal dollar. Much of 
this increase, he noted, can be attributed 
to the larger projects now eligible for in- 
creased assistance. The 3,418 projects ap- 
proved to date will, he added, substantially 
reduce pollution in 38,000 miles of streams 
and uncounted miles of lake and ocean 
shoreline. 

Mr. Stein next reported on progress in 
enforcement. He noted that the three steps 
in enforcement proceedings are conference, 
hearing, and court action, Success is meas- 
ured by corrective action resulting from con- 
ferences. He stated that 18 enforcement 
actions have been initiated since the pro- 
cedures of the 1956 act were authorized of 
which all but five were settled in conference. 
Four reached the hearing stage and one went 
to court; 250 cities and towns and 250 in- 
dustrial plants have been involved. As a 
direct result, waste treatment facilities to 
serve these municipalities and industries 
are in various stages of planning, financing, 
design and construction, representing a cost 
estimated at more than $500 million, affect- 
ing more than 5,000 miles of streams. He 
called attention particularly to the case of 
the Potomac River, which is expected to be 
clean by 1966. 

Primary emphasis is on local enforcement. 
Under the 1961 amendments, Federal juris- 
diction includes not only cases of interstate 
pollution as in the previous law, but also 
any harmful pollution of a navigable stream. 
In intrastate cases, however, Federal action 
is permitted only when requested by the 
State governor. Two such requests have 
been made. He stated that local rights and 
responsibilities are adequately safeguarded. 

Mr. Keith Krause, Chief, Technical Services 
Branch, Division of Water Supply and Pol- 
lution Control, Public Health Service, then 
reported on the purposes of the Water Sup- 
ply Act of 1958 and of section 2(b) of 
Public Law 87-88, and progress thereunder. 
Mr. Krause noted that the Water Supply 
Act of 1958 provided that storage could be 
included in Federal reservoirs to meet antici- 
pated future demand or need for municipal 
or industrial water under conditions of re- 
payment. Thus, Congress has recognized the 
problem of rapidly increasing water use 
against an essentially fixed supply. The Pub- 
lic Health Service advises the construction 
agencies as to need and value of water supply 
features in Federal reservoirs. To date 40 
reports have been completed and 60 more 
are underway. 

Section 2(b) of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Abatement Act was added in 1961 by 
Public Law 87-88. It recognizes the im- 

of streamflow regulation as a sup- 
plement, not a substitute for, waste treat- 
ment. Under this section, consideration 
must be given to streamflow regulation in 
the survey or planning of Federal reservoirs. 
The Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare advises on the need for and value of 
such storage and his views are incorporated 
in the reports to The value of 
such storage is to be taken into account in 
determining the value of the project and 
the costs of such storage are to be allocated 
to water quality control so as to insure that 
all project purposes share equitably in the 
benefits of multipurpose construction. Costs 
of water quality control features are to be 
determined and the beneficiaries identified 
and if the benefits are widespread or na- 
tional in scope, the costs of such features 
are nonreimbursable. ~ 

The exact role of stream regulation in pol- 
lution abatement requires careful evaluation 
of the stream dynamics and other relevant 
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factors in each case, Mr. Krause pointed out. 
Long range, it was Mr, Krause’s expressed 
hope that these problems could be considered 
from a stream basin point of view rather 
than project by project. He pointed out, 
also, that streamflow regulation, properly 
conceived, contributes to other project pur- 
poses such as fish and wildlife, potable qual- 
ity, and recreation. He noted that the Pub- 
lic Health Service is considering streamflow 
pollution abatement features in about 175 
projects, reports on which must be completed 
in the next 2 years. 

The chairman expressed the appreciation 
of the committee for these informative re- 
ports. Full discussion followed, with vari- 
ous members and guests presenting evi- 
dence of growing water problems throughout 
the country. A tabulation of those present 
showed that there were in attendance rep- 
resentatives of 12 States and the Virgin 
Islands reflecting growing public concern. 

It is clear that the population of the 
United States will continue to grow rapidly, 
that the needs of industry, agriculture, and 
the general public for adequate supplies of 
water will continue to mount; and that the 
growth of industry and population will 
ageravgte and intensify the already serious 
pollution abatement problem confronting 
the Nation. Accordingly, the committee re- 
affirms its conviction that all uses of water 
are interrelated and are the concern to the 
public generally, and that conservation, con- 
trol and equitable disposition of our water 
resources are matters of profound interest 
in the development of the national economy, 
inseparably related to the welfare of all the 
people. Clearly, also, the increasing pres- 
sures of various public demands for water 
use urgently require long range planning and 
effective coordination to assure maximum 
realization of the public values inherent in 
our precious water resources, 

In view of the urgent importance of water 
resources development, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 

Resolved: 

1. The committee records its full support 
of the provisions of Public Law 87-88 for an 
enlarged program of Federal assistance to 
communities for pollution abatement proj- 
ects, which recognizes the primary responsi- 
bility of local and State governments in the 
field of pollution abatement but further rec- 

the Federal interest in this area, and 
provides strengthened Federal procedures to 
supplement local, State, and regional efforts. 

2, That the committee notes with ap- 
proval the recognition by Congress of the 
pollution abatement values of streamflow 
control in the 1961 amendments to the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act (sec. 2(b) 
of Public Law 87-88) and records its con- 
tinued adherence to the principle that pro- 
vision be made for storage in reservoir proj- 
ects to increase needed low flows downstream 
to the extent warranted at present or dur- 
ing the economic life of the project, without 
reimbursement, where the benefits of such 
low flows are widespread, general and non=- 
exclusive. 

3. That the committee recommends im- 
proved coordination among the agencies at 
all levels of government for the more effec- 
tive development and use of water resources. 

4. That the committee recommends a more 
adequate and coordinated program to ascer- 
tain, assemble, and disseminate in useful 
form basic data relative to surface and 
ground water resources; and 

5. That the committee emphasizes the de- 
sirability of information programs by radio, 
television and other means to bring before 
the public the growing seriousness of stream 
pollution and of increasing water use re- 
quirements em from rapid industrial 
expansion and population growth. 
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COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL AND MUNICIPAL 

WATER USE AND POLLUTION ABATEMENT ` 

Chairman, Representative EN A. BLAT- 
NIK, Chisholm, Minn. 

Secretary, WILLIAM J. Hut, legislative 
representative, Ohio Valley Improvement 
Association, Washington, D.C. 

MEMBERS 


New England division: Walter G. White, 
chairman, Water Resources Board, State of 
New Hampshire, Concord, N.H. 

North Atlantic division: George R. Shanl- 
kin, chief engineer, Division of Water Policy 
and Supply, State of New Jersey, Trenton, 
N.J. 


South Atlantic division: Ralph N. Walter, 
president, city council, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Southwestern division: Judge J. E. Stur- 
rock, general manager, Texas Water Con- 
servation Association, Austin, Tex.; vice 
chairman. 

Lower Mississippi Valley division: Leonard 
N. White, engineer, Arkansas Geological and 
Conservation Commission, Little Rock, Ark., 
Kenneth E. Biglane, executive secretary, 
Louisiana Stream Control Commission, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

North Central division: P. W. Fitzpatrick, 
consultant, St. Paul Port Authority, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Missouri River division: Milo W. Hoisveen, 
chief engineer, North Dakota Water Com- 
mission, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Ohio River division: Stephen A. Wakefield, 
director, Division of Flood Control and 
Water Usage Department of Conservation, 
State of Kentucky, Frankfort, Ky. 

North Pacific division: Marshall N. Dana, 
member emeritus, Portland Commission of 
Public Docks, Portland, Oreg. 

South Pacific division: Reginald C. Price, 
deputy director, policy, Department of 
Water Resources, Sacramento, Calif. 


Detroit Transports Its Resources for 


National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on the 17th of May of this year, 
Maj. Gen. L. J. Lincoln, Assistant Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Logistics of the U.S. 
Army, delivered an Armed Forces Day 
address to the Detroit Chapter of the 
National Defense Transportation Asso- 
ciation. 

General Lincoln is a highly competent 
and respected officer who, I am proud to 
announce, is a native of the congres- 
Sional district I have the privilege of 
representing in this House. He was ap- 
pointed to the U.S. Military Academy 
at West Point by my very distinguished 
predecessor, the Honorable Louis C. 
Cramton, of Lapeer, Mich. 

General Lincoln’s outstanding service 
to his country has given Louis Cramton 
every reason to be proud of his appoint- 
ment and all of us in the Seventh Dis- 
trict of Michigan should be grateful to 
Mr. Cramton and to General Lincoln for 
the distinction bestowed upon us by Gen- 
eral Lincoln's career. 
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Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that General Lincoln's remarks be print- 
ed at this point in the RECORD. 

The address follows: 

Derrorr Transports ITs RESOURCES 
von NATIONAL SECURITY 
(Armed Forces Day address by Maj. Gen. L. J. 

Lincoln, Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff 

for Logistics, Programs and Budget, to the 

National Defense Transportation Associa- 

tion, Detroit chapter, May 17, 1962) 

In the summer of 1929 I left Michigan to 
join the Army. In spite of some personal 
efforts to influence assignments and duty 
since that time, this is my first official visit 
to Michigan. For this first, I am most grate- 


ful to the National Defense Transportation - 


Association for its kind invitation which en- 
abled me to come. 

I understand that some of you are ac- 
quainted with Maj. Gen. Rush B. Lincoln, 
the Army's new chief of transportation. 
Gen, Rush Lincoln occupies a key position in 
the Army and in transportation business. 
Two months ago, I am told, he was tenta- 
tively announced as your speaker, but he did 
not have the luck to appear here today, per- 
haps because he cannot claim the great good 
fortune of belonging to the Michigan branch 
of the Lincolns. Nevertheless, he is an out- 
standing member of the Army Staff and, if 
you are so inclined, I would recommend you 
send him an invitation to address you at 
some future date. 


My home was on the shore of Lake Huron 
in the upper thumb. From my earliest rec- 
ollectlon which was about the 1914 begin- 
nings of World War I, I remember looking 
with interest and admiration on two basic 
modes of transportation within the view of 
my home. Just to the east, the Great Lakes 
Shipping in season was constantly visible, 
and to the west, the Pere Marquette Rail- 
road sent its daily train in and out of the 
hometown. In later years, the highway traf- 
fic came with the improvements to U.S. High- 
way 25, and we even saw an airplane now 
and then. Of my early close exposure to the 
various modes of transportation, the Great 
Lakes shipping made the most profound im- 
pression. It seems now as if the St. Law- 
rence Seaway was a household word, al- 
though it was at that time only a dream. 
In any case, the object lesson of the advan- 
tages of transportation has never been for- 
gotten. I have seen the obvious lack of it in 
some backward regions, such as central 
China, and such observations haye empha- 
sized its importance. It is recognized that 
good transportation is one of the roots of 
progress and of power. 

Few regions of the earth are better en- 
dowed by nature than this region; and few 
that have been so endowed have found the 
people with the will and talents to build on 
nature's advantages. But this region has 
exploited its natural advantages since 
Cadillac and his party of Prenchmen estab- 
lished a small post on the banks of 
the Detroit River in 1701. 

Our theme for this Armed Forces Day is 
“Power for Peace“; through the years, since 
that first trading post, the Detroit metro- 
politan area has fathered an industrial com- 
plex that has been a power for peace or when 
needed, a power in war, also. That power 
has been transported wherever needed. It 
would be of interest to measure this 
S some of the commodities familiar to us 
all. 

As long ago as World War I, Detroit showed 
promise of being an arsenal of democracy. 
However, in World War II it came into its 
own with 629 billion worth of cars, trucks, 
planes, tanks, guns and other weapons 
manufactured and trans to the fight- 
ing men of America and her allies. It is 
dificult to visualize the astronomical quan- 
tities in $29 billion worth of items. It would 
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take over 3 years of the net effective buying 
income of the 1% million employed in 
metropolitan Detroit to pay for such pro- 
duction, 

My friends in Army ordnance here tell me 
that during World War II General Motors 
alone supplied about 120 million shells, 
18,000 bombers and fighters, plus 38,000 tanks 
and armored vehicles. 

Ford's converted assembly lines produced 
8,600 B-24 bombers, 57,000 other aircraft and 
27,000 tank engines. From Chrysler came 
25,000 tanks, 18,000 engines for B-29’s and 
460,000 trucks. 

If the Detroit area had produced nothing 
but trucks for World War II, it would have 
good reason to be proud. They have little 
glamour, but Gen. George C. Marshall, who 
really fashioned the Allied victory, had this 
to say about trucks: 

“The greatest advantage in equipment the 
United States has enjoyed on the ground in 
the fighting so far has been in our multiple- 
drive. motor equipment, principally the jeep 
and the 2%4-ton truck. 

“These are the instruments which have 
moved and supplied U.S. troops in battle 
while the German Army, despite the fearful 
reputation of its “panzer armies” early in 
the war, still depended heavily on animal 
transport for its regular infantry divisions. 
The United States, profiting from the mass 
production achievements of its automotive 
industry, made all its force truck drawn and 
had enough trucks left over to supply the 
British Armies with large numbers of motor 
vehicles and to send tremendous quantities 
to the Red army. 

“The advantage of motor vehicle transport 
did not become strikingly clear until we had 
reached the beaches of Normandy. The 
trucks had difficulty in the mountains of 
Tunisia and Italy, but once ashore in France 
our divisions had mobility that completely 
outclassed the enemy. The Germans dis- 
covered too late the error of their doctrine.” 

We do not know to what extent the “error” 
in German doctrine may have had its roots 
in a comparative inability to produce trucks 
the way they were produced here. They 
definitely were a power in war and that 
same potential is a power now in maintain- 
ing the peace. 

The Korean war did not find Detroit asleep. 
Iam told that starting in 1951, you managed 
to produce 6 million automobiles concur- 
rently with $7 billion in defense orders, On 
June 4, 1951, Newsweek magazine said, 
“Detroit was beginning to pass the ammuni- 
tion.” 

This region has also contributed to the 
missile age. In 1952, a research and develop- 
ment contract was awarded to Chrysler 
Corp. for work on the Redstone missile, and 
the phenomenal reliability of the Detroit- 
manufactured Redstone and Jupiter ballistic 
missiles made Chrysler the choice to provide 
modified Redstone missile boosters for the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion’s Project Mercury manned ballistic 
flights. 

It seems to me that Detroit is in an excel. 
lent position to continue to produce and 
transport its products worldwide and re- 
main in step with our national defense con- 
cept which is in effect a global alliance 
system of collective security. Products can 
now be loaded aboard American ships here 
and delivered directly to many of the world’s 
ports. Such deliveries are now being made 
to Europe where we have in the last year 
taken strong measures to bolster our strength 
against the Soviet threat to Berlin. That 
threat would seek to erode the North Atiantic 
Treaty Organization by a demonstration of 
waning U.S. power in that region. 

The Watermann liner Hurricane arrived in 
Detroit on the 15th of this month and will 
carry .6,000 measurement tons of cargo to 
Rotterdam and Bremerhaven, sailing on the 
19th. Still another, the Steel Ezecutire, 
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sailed from Detroit on the 12th of May carry- 
ing 7,000 measurement tons for Europe. 
These are but two examples with more to 
follow. Since the beginning of the current 
shipping season, 23,000 measurement tons 
have been released for shipment out of De- 
troit. The Army now estimates that well 
over a 100,000 measurement tons of cargo 
will be so lifted out of the Great Lakes this 
year with a large share from Detroit. The 
seaway has opened up a new vista in our 
power for peace that the citizens here should 
not let go unnoticed. S 

Your position in this matter is not auto- 
matically assured. You must compete with 
other coasts in the determination of rout- 
ing that will result in the lowest landing 
cost at the oversea destinations. However, 
the Detroit area is not one that shrinks 
from competition. 

A principal item to be transported from 
Detroit to Europe is the M-60 main battle 
tank which is being produced by the Chrys- 
ler Corp., at the Detroit Ordnance Arsenal. 
This tank is the best tank in the hands of 
troops in any army in the world. It weighs 
over 50 tons and is powered with a diesel 
engine with a cruising range over 300 miles 
without refueling. Not the least important 
is its 105-millimeter gun with a high first- 
round kill probability when in combat 
against other tanks. If you could only have 
loaded a few hundred of these tanks here in 
1943 and sent them to General Patton, he 
could have finished the war a year earlier. 
General Patton's tanks could cruise less than 
100 miles without refueling. 

Of course, the tank is only one of many 
modern items the Army needs and is be- 
ginning to receive. Our new M-14 rifle and 
M-60 machinegun, M-151 4-ton “Mutt,” 
the new M-13 aluminum armored per- 
sonnel carrier, missiles, and hundreds of 
Army aircraft are examples. In addition to 
all of these glamorous items, we continue 
to need many thousands of trucks and we 
do not foresee the day when the truck will 
become unnecessary in our Army. In our 
budget now before Congress, we are asking 
for over $300 million to buy various kinds 
of trucks and trailers. We expect our need 
will stay at this or higher level for many 
years to come. The Army is now spending 
more of its budget for all types of vehicles 
than for missiles. No doubt many of these 
will be shipped from here directly to over- 
sea ports just as the tanks are now going. 
With these we will continue to modernize. 
our Army. 

Of course, most of you know something 
of leadtimes in production and you can 
appreciate that the new items delivered to 
troops in the last year were for the most part 
developed and placed in our Army pro- 
curement programs long ago. This action 
was promoted and directed by a great friend 
of the Army who was Secretary of the Army 
for over 5 years, the longest of anyone in 
the past 100 years. I had the great privi- 
lege of working under him in the Pentagon 
for 244 years and I can attest he personally 
deserves the major credit for pushing for- 
ward the Army’s modernization of weapons 
and materiel with skill and determination 
when the Army's vital role in power for peace 
was not as clearly recognized as it is today. 
I was directly concerned with the programs 
and budgets and know that we would be 
much less modern and less strong today if 
it were not for him. His role will never be 
forgotten by those of us who worked for and 
with him. I refer to one of Michigan's out- 
standing citizens now here in Detroit, for- 
mer Governor of Michigan and former Secre- 
tary of the Army, Wilber M. Brucker. 

Detroit is such a great industrial region 
that one is tempted to talk about the prod- 
ucts of industry to the exclusion of other 
important contributions to our power. How- 
ever, Detroit's contribution goes far beyond 
the products of its industry. During the 
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last year, the world situation in Berlin, in 
southeast Asia, in Cuba and elsewhere posed 
an active threat to peace and to our collective 
security system. On the 25th of July last 
year, at the height of the Berlin crisis, the 
President pointed out that the Communist 
threat is worldwide, that our response must 
be equally wide and strong and that we must 
not be obsessed by a single manufactured 
crisis. He emphasized that we must be able 
to meet all levels of Communist pressure 
with whatever levels of force are required 
and that we intend to have a wider choice 
than humiliation or all out nuclear action. 

The President's statement made it abund- 
antly clear that he did not consider the exist- 
ing posture of the military services adequate 
to deal with the situations which then pre- 
vailed or which might develop. It was par- 
ticularly evident that our conventional 
forces had to be strengthened if the Nation 
was to have a flexible response to aggression. 

By building on the foundation of the Ac- 
tive Forces and Reserve components, with 
available equipment plus deliveries from pro- 
duction, increases in active strength of all 
forces were effected. The Army a year ago 
was about 858,000 men and it has grown to 
over a million. The strength in Western 
Europe has been increased and the strength 
and readiness of our Active Forces in reserve 
in the United States has improved. 

In this improvement in our forces, the 
Detroit region has played an important part. 
This is in continuation of Detroit's tradition. 
In World War II. Detroit contributed 268,007 
men to the Armed Forces. Currently, this 
area has 27,500 men in the active Armed 
Forces of the country. Included are a num- 
ber of Reserve component units on active 
duty. For example, the 156th Signal Com- 
bat Area Battalion of the National Guard, 
commanded by Maj. Fred Scott II of this 
city is on active duty at Fort Benning, Ga., 
and the 602d and 603d Military Police Com- 
panies of Dearborn, under Captains Richard 
O. Walbrecq and George E. Callahan, are at 
Fort Polk and Fort Chaffee. The 605th Med- 
ical Detachment, USAR, under Lieutenant 
Colonel East, is at Fort Riley, Kans, These 
units and men have not played a dramatic 
role and perhaps, not an obvious one. How- 
ever, as Secretary of the Army Stahr has said, 
“The indisputable facts are: National 
Guardsmen and Army reservists were needed 
for service in a crisis which could not wait 
upon expansion of our Regular forces.. They 
were ready when the call came, and in a 
precedent shattering operation, they moved 
into the breach and gave an inestimable 
boost to our efforts at the momen it was im- 
peratively necessary.” Time and other fac- 
tors have now permitted the Active Army to 
be strengthened, and the Reserve component 
units are to be returned to their inactive 
status. However, they must continue to be 
ready for any crisis which may come in the 
future. Secretary of Defense McNamara ex- 
pressed it to the Congress this way: 

“This action has served its purpose well. 
We are convinced that the rapid buildup in 
our conventional forces made possible by the 
callup of the Reserves has done much to 
stabilize the Berlin situation. 

But the improvisation is not a substitute 
for a sound long-term policy, It is not a 
practical policy to rely on the Reserve Forces 
to meet the repeated crises which inevitably 
Ne ahead. We must maintain an adequate 
level on Active Forces to meet these crises, 
relying on the Reserve Forces for augmenta- 
tion only when armed conflict is imminent. 
Those Reserve units which are subject to call 
for limited war crises must be brought to 
a much higher level of combat readiness and 
given first call on all the resources available 
to the Reserve components." : 

In addition to the direct contributions of 
equipment and weapons from industry and 
men and units for our Armed Forces, Detroit 
has another resource for our military 
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strength of which it can be proud. There 
are located here many vital military installa- 
tions and activities wihch depend on the 
resources of this region for performance of 
their missions. I have already mentioned 
the Ordnance Tank Automotive Command or 
OTAC, under command of Gen. Fred Thorlin, 
which is responsible for the Army's auto- 
motive vehicles and has recently assumed re- 
sponsibility for the Navy's and Air Force's as 
well. Over 100 different types of vehicles 
are involved. On a dollar basis, it pays out 
about $35 million in salaries and is the 32d 
largest business in the country. 

Detroit is now the site of the new mobility 
command, activated here May 16. The OTAC 
will report to it for ground mobility; trans- 
portation materiel command in St. Louis for 
alr mobility, A Washington planning group 
of ordnance, transportation, quartermaster 
and engineer personnel is already at work. 
This new command will be headed by Maj. 
Gen. Alden K. Sibley, who has visited Detroit 
once in April and again earlier this month 
for the activation. He tells me his com- 
mand will be fully operational this summer. 

Another ordnance activity here in Detroit 
is the Detroit Ordnance District under Col. 
J. E. Johnston. His district is the largest 
of the 11 ordnance districts in the United 
States. It negotiates and awards contracts, 
inspects and accepts material for OTAC and 
other ordnance commands as well as for 
other branches of the armed services. 

More than $400 million in Army business 
from OTAC and the district will have been 
awarded to Michigan firms by the end of 
this fiscal year. The Army's Corps of En- 
gineers will add another $100 million. 

A third important Army organization here 
is the Detroit district of the Corps of En- 
gineers under Col. R. OC. Pfeil. This is of 
special interest to me because it was my 
choice for my first station as a new second 
Meutenant in the Corps of Engineers in 1933. 
But the Army sent me to Colorado and 
neyer permitted me to serve here, Most of 
you know the role of the Corps of Engi- 
neers in design and construction of mili- 
tary projects and in civil works projects in 
the development of our water resources as 
authorized by Congress. 

A typical task of the Corps of Engineers 
has been the deepening of the connecting 
channels between the Great Lakes. This 
gigantic undertaking is y a large- 
scale underwater excavation job embracing 
the removal of about 66 million cubic yards 
of earth and rock and requires the mobili- 
zation and deployment of one of the largest 
and most varied fleets of dredging equip- 
ment ever assembled on the Great Lakes. 
Now over 83 percent complete, this $129 
million project is in its final phases with 
dredging work to be substantially completed 
this year. I am told that about 614 miles of 
the Trenton Channel in the Detroit River 
will be deepened to permit efficient use of 
Modern vessels and that this work is sched- 
uled for completion about December 1963. 
Just recently the Engineers completed a 
study favorable to improving the Rouge 
River from the Detroit River upstream to 
the Jefferson Avenue Bridge, a distance of 
about 1 mile. The project, if carried out, 
would further expand Detroit's deepwater 
port facilities. The Corps of Engineers is 
also engaged in comprehensive flood control 
studies on the Rouge, Clinton, Huron, and 
Flint Rivers. The procurement of 
supply items by the Detroit district, alone, 
is in excess of $50 million annually, 

These are only samples of Army activities 
in this region. There are many others from 
all services, They are a part of your com- 
munity and a part of your community's role 
in building our power for peace. 

Army generals are not primarily historians 
but events in our lifetime and our genera- 
tion impel each of us to take a new and 
more discerning look at our immediate past 
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in order to understand our immediate neces- 
sities and our immediate future. It would 
be easy to close with a platitude of assur- 
ance, a clear note, that all will go well and 
the future is secure. We may well be on the 
road that leads to that utopia; but it 18 still 
a long road and full of boobytraps. I can't 
see any resting places along the way. One 
thing is certain, as a nation we will con- 
tinue to need power to build and sustain 
our influence. What will be the role in 
southeastern Michigan? The answer could 
be a platitude also. However, it is in truth 
a challenge. Power for peace means the 
ability to be strong everywhere and with a 
variety of weapons, It means tanks and 
trucks just as much now as any time in 
our history, perhaps more. Never before has 
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move forces to isolated spots at any place on 
the globe been so important. It may be all 
important to the psychological and prestige 
problem in this not too cold war“ to place a 
missile on the moon. It is equally, if not 
more important, to place a trained fighting 
force equipped with the best tanks and 
trucks and equipment at any point on a 
25,000-mile front. 

To summarize, gentlemen, Detroit has 
played a major role in the 20th century in 
keeping this Nation militarily strong. 

It became known as the arsenal of democ- 
racy, and rightly so, during World War I. 
Since that time it has become the military 
automotive center of the free world, 

Today, the Armed Forces of 44 allied 
nations depend on the wheeled and tracked 
vehicles developed by the geniuses of this 
great motor city and the military techni- 
cians of the U.S. Army Ordnance Tank- 
Automotive Command, 

Our allies swear by such automotive 
equipment, Brig. Thomas C. Campbell, 
of New Zealand, during a recent visit 
here recalled one of the vehicles from De- 
troit which he saw on its arrival during the 
early days of the African campaign of World 
War II. He declared, with some wonder, 
that the same truck was still going strong 
4 years later in Europe. 

Quality, gentlemen, and quantity. These 
are indispensables in the military field, and 
Detroit has a reputation for meeting these 
requirements in the automotive field. 

Detroit now has new and greater respon- 
sibilities’ It is the mobility headquarters 
for the US. Army, and much of the 
free world. This will mean new eco- 
nomic benefits, new jobs, and additional 
dollars are supplies and services. 

We of the Army, and particularly those of 
us who deal specifically with matters of 
logistics and transportation, have special 
reason to be grateful to the genius of Michi- 
gan and Detroit in the field of transporta- 
tion. Your past performance assures us that 
you can produce resources for peace or war 
and them to any place our 
national security demands. 


Address by Hon. David E. Bell, Direc- 
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recently in Washington. A most diffi- 
cult problem facing the members of this 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, both in- 
dividually and collectively, is the prob- 
lem of obtaining the funds needed to 
meet the needs for water resources de- 
velopment in this country. 

The group invited the Honorable 
David E. Bell, Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, to discuss this problem 
in a speech before the convention. Mr. 
Bell's remarks upon that occasion set 
forth clearly the choices which are avail- 
able in determining the amount of ex- 
penditures to be made for this purpose. 
I am sure that many thousands of citi- 
zens throughout the country who are 
concerned with natural resource conser- 
vation and development will find his 
analysis of great significance and for 
this reason I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD., 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PINANCING Ovum NATIONAL PROGRAM OF WATER 
RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 

(Address by Hon. David E. Bell, Director, Bu- 

reau of the Budget, Executive Office of 

the President, before the 49th National 

Convention of the National Rivers and 

Harbors Congress, May 18, 1962) 

Thank you very much, Mr. Speaker. Mr. 
President, General Wilson, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, it's a pleas- 
ure and honor for me to be able to appear 
before you this morning. We have a very 
strong common interest. Your organization 
has developed over the years a reputation for 
expert knowledge, understanding, and anal- 
ysis of these water development issues, and 
they constitute a very large area of the re- 
sponsibility of the Bureau I have the privi- 
lege of heading. 

I thought it might be useful if I made 
three brief comments this morning, bearing 
on this general question of how we're going 
to finance the water development that is 
necessary for the country. This first one is 
that we regard—the President, the Budget 
Bureau, the administration—regards water 
resource development as a major purpose of 
the Federal Government. It is a purpose 
whose execution is now engaging a large 
share of the budget resources of the Federal 
Government. The figures, I imagine, are 
clear in our heads. The Corps of Engineers 
in 1963, expenditures are expected for the 
first time to go over the $1 billion mark; the 
Bureau of Reclamation something over $300 
million; the watershed program of the Agri- 
culture Department is getting up well above 
$50 million toward $100 million, the water 
pollution program of the Public Health 
Service in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare is getting up above $50 
million and toward $100 million TVA is 
also spending substantial sums. These are 
in total between $14, and $2 billion each 
year of our tax resources. These are sums 
which are spent because the purpose is re- 
garded as important, urgent, and necessary, 
and we can expect, I think, without any ques- 
tion, that those requirements to finance 
these purposes will continue to grow. There 
will be issues of judgment each year as to 
how rapidly they should grow, as to which 
projects should be financed, as to how the 
different programs should move in compari- 
son to each other. Nevertheless, there 
seems to me to be no doubt that we are em- 
barked here on an effort which is large and 
will continue to be large and will grow. 

The second point is that, as you would 
all, I am sure, fully agree, are decisions on 
how much to finance and what finance must 
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be undertaken within a responsible frame- 
work of overall national fiscal policy. We 
are all interested in a sound Federal financial 
program which does not spend any unneces- 
sary funds, which weighs carefully the value 
of putting money from our pockets, through 
the tax system and the Federal budget, into 
national purposes, as against leaving that 
money in our pockets that we can spend our- 
selves. 

There are three points within this general 
point I'd like to comment on. First of all, 
we cannot avoid the question of priority. 
It has been a necessary question. There is 
no conceivable way by which the Federal 
budget could finance everything that every- 
body thinks is desirable and needed. Indeed, 
each year we must draw the line well with- 
in the margin of good, sound, solid activities 
which would contribute to the nat tonal wel- 
fare, We cannot finance everything that 
would be worthwhile accomplishing for—on 
anybody's analysis of what is good and 
worthwhiie. Consequently, the President 
must always make the difficult priority 
choices, I myself do not feel that there are 
any automatic solutions to this question. It 
is not enough for any of us to say, well ob- 
viously defense must come first. We give 
top priority to defense, and then argue about 
what comes second. That is an oversimplifi- 
cation of the problem. A large part of the 
defense budget is obviously rock bottom 
necessary and takes priority over everything 
else. But there are priority issues even 
within the defense budget, and when you go 
beyond it, there are a series of comparative 
choices which face the President. Should 
he put the last $100 million into slum clear- 
ance, into housing, into education, into 
water resource development? This is not a 
point that I'm sure is a new one to you. I 
emphasize it only because it necessarily 
means that each year's budget is going to 
leave out some things that everyone would 
agree it would be very useful and worth- 
while to include. 

Second, there is an overall question of 
the share of the national resources which 
we want to devote to national purposes. For 
the last 10 years, that share has been vir- 
tually stable. I think many of us are in- 
clined to overlook this point, because the 
total of the Federal budget has sharply risen. 
The overall expenditures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has risen from $40 to $90 billion, 
but as a share of the national output, the 
Federal budget has been quite stable since 
the end of the war, and for the last 10 years, 
has been almost level at about 16 percent— 
the Federal expenditures as a share of the 
gross national output of goods and serv- 
ices. The Federal Government's use of the 
Nation’s resources has not been an increas- 
ing burden, On the other hand, 16 percent 
is a very sizable share of the national re- 
sources and none of us, I think, considers 
that it is necessarily valid that we should 
stay at that particular level. We would like 
to cut it back. And as the problems such 
as General Wilson has spoken of confront. us, 
as we look ahead for a number of years and 
try to plot out how the different Federal 
programs are going to change in their de- 
mands on the Nation's resources, we must 
ask this question— Are we prepared, in order 
to meet some of the needs that can only be 
met through public activity, are we pre- 
pared, and do we wish to imply that we are 
prepared to put more than 16 percent of our 
national resources through the Federal 
budget? It may well be necessary for us to 
do so. I haven't myself seen yet that that 
is likely within the next few years. But 
certainly this question is one that we must 
always carry in our minds. 

Finally, there is the question of budget 
balance, which is always a live issue here 
in Washington, D.C., and I suppose most of 
you have some—see it occasionally in your 
papers wherever you may live. We have 
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years about what kinds of logic we should 
try to apply to the Federal budget and the 
question of balancing it. I think there is 
very wide consensus now—certainly a vir- 
tually complete consensus among economists 
of all political persuasion. There is a very 
large body of businessmen, represented for 
example by the Committee for Economic 
Development. There are many Members of 
the Congress who have quite thoroughly 
accepted the point of view that it is neither 
possible nor desirable to try to balance the 
Federal budget each year. 

It is instead appropriate to accept the 
necessity of an unbalanced budget in years 
of recession, and to aim at surpluses when 
the economy reaches full employment and 
is straining at the bit and we are in danger 
of serious inflation, And under this kind of 
a conception of what fiscal policy should 
be, you accept the desirability of a Federal 
budget which moves from deficit to surplus 
adjusted to the overall economic circum- 
stances of the country, and indeed in which 
the decisions about Federal fiscal policy are 
based in large part on what the Government 
should do to assist in stabilizing employ- 
ment and prices in the country. At the pres- 
ent time, the question of budget balance is 
very much before us, The President sub- 
mitted a balanced budget in January which 
included receipts estimates based on the 
assumption that the economy would con- 
tinue its strong recovery movement which 
started last year, and the assumption was. 
that this would continue vigorously through 
the present calendar year and on into 1963. 
Thus far this year the business facts have 
been mixed. Some have indicated that the 
President's projections are still possible. 
Others have indicated that it is less likely 
than it appeared to him in December that 
the economy would go rapidly and strongly 
forward and on up to full employment. 

If the economy during calendar 1962 is at 
a lower level of employment, and the use of 
eapacity, than the President anticipated, 
then Federal revenues in the fiscal year 1963 
would be less than the President had antici- 
pated. On the other hand, this is not nec- 
essarily a sound basis on which to say, under 
those circumstances then we should cut back 
on the expenditure side in order to maintain 
the balance that the President had antici- 
pated, because if the economy does not move 
forward strongly, this would clearly mean 
that we would have a continuance of fairly 
substantial unemployment, and of idle plant 
capacity. And under those circumstances, 
if we endeavor to trim back on the expendi- 
ture side too substantially, this would simply 
contribute to holding the economic progress 
of the country below what it should be. 

These, therefore, are quite dificult prob- 
lems in the present calendar year and they 
will continue to be debated as the budget 
goes through the Congress. It has just barely 
started, of course, and for some months yet, 
this will be a very live issue in the congres- 
sional procedures, Therefore, my two com- 
ments thus far have been that clearly the 
budget needs to provide for national needs, 
among which the needs for water resource 
development are prominent, and secondly, 
that meeting those needs clearly has to be 
done within a framework of sound budget 
and fiscal policy. ; 

My third point is that however optimistic 
one may be about the progress of the econ- 
omy over the next several years and the 
consequent growth in anticipated Federal 
revenues, it is still unlikely that we can 
foresee the time during which our budgetary 
position will be anything other than tight. 
Indeed, one might also argue that if the 
budgetary position were to seem rather easy 
and loose, that would be a sign that we 
should cut back and lower taxes. Certainly 
as far ahead as we can see, for the next 5 
years, say, the demands of the national de- 
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tense are going to be high and rising, the 
space program, education and welfare pro- 
grams, as well as agriculture, programs, water 
resource development programs and so on. 
Consequently, we must think in the frame- 
work of a situation in which there are strong 
competing demands, and in that framework, 
it seems to me, it is especially important 
that we think not only of the volume of re- 
sources devoted to the water resources de- 
velopment program, but the efficiency within 
that program, the efficiency with which those 
resources are used. And here I think there 
is some real progress being made, which is of 
very great intertest to this group and I be- 
lieve that you will have continued reference 
to it during your meeting here. 

Let me cite two or three points: First of 
all, there Is a growing awareness of the need 
for research on water problems. This was 
stressed by the Senate select committee. 
It is, I think, very widely accepted within 
the administration, and increased funds are 
being devoted to research. They are not 
large. Research does not cost very much in 
relation to the overall total of resources that 
are going into water-resource development, 
but it’s an extremely important share of 
those funds. Research is being carried out 
by several agencies. We have to give contin- 
uing attention to making sure that the differ- 
ent programs of different agencies add up 
together to a sensible, common, overall 
research program. Secondly, there are 
improvements being made in the plan- 
ning process. I am sure this group 
does not need me to inform that the Presi- 
dent just this week has approved the revised 
and modernized criteria for water-resource 
development planning. which was submitted 
to him by the Secretaries of the Army, the 
Interlor, the HEW and Agriculture earlier 
this year. And, in consequence, we are in 
the process of rescinding circular A-47, 
which I am sure will be interesting news to 
many people in this field. This point is not 
that one piece of paper has been replaced by 
another piece of paper. The point is that 
the criteria which has now been recom- 
mended to the President, and approved by 
him are better criterla. They are more up 
to date. They take advantage of and reflect 
the increased understanding of how to do a 
good planning job in the water resources 
field, which has come both from experience 
and from specialized research within the last 
10 or 15 years. They—the treatment in 
these new criteria of recreation is a much 
more up-to-date and modern treatment, 
The treatment of secondary benefits is bet- 
ter. The treatment of the useful life of 
projects is better, and in other ways, these 
represent substantial steps forward. I'm 
sure that there will remain issues concerning 
them and further points to debate over a 
time, and I am sure also that we can find, 
as time goes by, the need for further improve- 
ments. 

Novertheless, I think this is a significant 
step forward and will enable us better to 
decide which are the most important proj- 
ects, which are the better projects, which 
should move forward first and which should 
necessarily, if we have to make a choice, 
should come second. These are the kinds 
of questions that are particularly relevant 
to the President’s problems as he tries to 
fit the competing demands for these pro- 
grams and these projects into his overall 
budget situation. And finally, let me call 
your attention to the development in recent 
months which is still before the Congress 
and has not been disposed of, which has a 
bearing on developments in this field as in 
others. The President has recommended as 
an antirecession measure that he be given 
authority, if and when, unemployment rises 
by a certain amount over a limited period 
of time, and he is persuaded by other evi- 
dence that a recession is coming on us, he 
be given authority to increase the volume 
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of capital improvements work being under- 
taken by Federal agencies directly or through 
grants and loans. 

The figure he has suggested does not ap- 

likely to be accepted by the Congress, 
but it is not so much the figure as the prin- 
ciple of the thing to which I am directing 
your attention here. This isa notion which 
would add to the arsenal of tools available 
to the President, indeed to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to use in an attempt to ward off 
and to stop a recession before it gets well 
underway. If the Congress concurs and 
agrees with the President, he would have 
by this device another instrument to assist 
strongly in stabilizing the economy, and in 
using it, he would, of course, be drawing on 
the backlog on the shelf of projects, which 
is now, and should be, continuously avall- 
able to the agencies that conduct capital 
improvements programs. 

In addition to this, the President has also 
requested a special authority to augment the 
capital improvements programs in the areas 
of the country where unemployment has 
been exceptionally high and has lasted ex- 
ceptionally long. These are—many of them 
are urban areas, but many of them are also 
less urban. Some of them are quite rural. 
In these areas, if the Congress agrees, the 
President would be able to step up the 
capital improvements efforts that is under- 
way now. I cite these two examples of new 
proposals which are pending before the Con- 
gress because they illustrate a way—illus- 
trate in their different way—two notlons of 
how to relate the ongoing effort in the 
capital improvements field, including water 
resources development, to other objectives 
that the Nation has in the general economic 
fleld. And it seems to me these are both 
very interesting new departures which may 
have some considerable impact in future 
years in varying the emphasis, or varying 
the work that is underway, either in time 
of recession or in areas where unemployment 
has been exceptionally high. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity to 
be with you briefly here today, and good 
luck in your conference. 


The Fetters of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr.SHORT. Mr. Speaker, the Fourth 
of July is almost upon us. While we 
consider ways and means to celebrate 
that birthday of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, too few will consider what 
the Fourth of July really means to us. 
‘Too many will find in that national holi- 
day only an excuse to go to the beach, to 
the mountains, to a picnic—which is a 
part of the freedom we enjoy—but with 
no thought for the underlying motives 
for our celebration of that day. 

I was much impressed with a sermon 
which appeared in the Sunday Star, of 
July 1, 1962, written by Dr. Frederick 
Brown Harris, Chaplain of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, and entitled The Fetters of Free- 
dom.” 

Dr. Harris eloquently outlined the 
“quintessence of liberty is that one can 
never be free until he is a captive.” His 
words are well worth reading and think- 
ing about, and I recommend this to all 
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the Members of the House and Senate, 

and to each private citizen. Under pre- 

vious permission, I include this article 

along with my remarks in the RECORD: 

Spmes or THE SPIRIT: Tue FETTERS or FREE- 
DOM 


(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris) 


There can be no freedom without fetters. 
There is no law which the so-called free 
need to understand more than that. Unless 
fetters are an integral part of the glorious. 
thing called freedom, then freedom degen- 
erates into the heinous thing called license, 
To disregard the fetters of freedom is to lose 
the very freedom of which one may boast. 

As the birthday of the Declaration of In- 
dependence draws near, America desperately 
needs to emphasize the fetters more than the 
freedom, 

Of course, the anniversary of the ringing 
of the Liberty Bell in Philadelphia ought to 
be a time of grateful rejoicing, and for all 
true Americans to register a vow in heaven 
that no sacrifice will be avoided as too costly 
to defend and preserve our freedoms, This 
must be an essential part in keeping our 
Nation's birthday in these dire times when 
diabolical forces that have not God in awe 
plot freédom's destruction. 

But no question is more paramount or 
pertinent than “What do we mean by de- 
fending our costly birthright?” As the Na- 
tion’s natal day draws near this is the prayer 
to lift to the God who hath made and pre- 
served us a Nation— As in Thy Name we 
contend against the vile treacheries which on 
the Fourth of July, 1962, foul the earth and 
enslave Thy children, make us the kind of 
persons fit to be the defenders of the regal 
and precious things which ennoble our na- 
tional and personal life and crown it with 
glory. Teach us gladly to accept the fetters 
wae alone are the safeguard of our free- 

om.“ 

Liberty is a boat with oars. We can use 

the oars or drift. Heaven is in the rowing— 
hell is in the drifting. We belong to a day 
which takes great stock in the interior fur- 
nishings of life’s boat—there are cushions 
and gadgets galore. It is equipped with 
everything to ravish the ear and eye and to 
pander to the senses. With all this there are 
people who imagine themselves free who 
will bribe and cheat and sell their honor. 
Their hands become too grasping to bother 
with oars! To do so is to fetter their incli- 
nations. For them to live is to drift. They 
do not bother with the oars because their 
wills have been debauched by indulgences 
which often drag humans below the level of 
beasts, They are oblivious to the fact that 
spiritual power can only be generated by 
oars propelled by the bulging biceps of pur- 
pose, No one ever yet drifted into strength 
or goodness, 
And so multitudes who shout “hurrah” 
for our freedom become the victims of fash- 
ion, custom and convention. Who can 
doubt that we are very near the fatal defect 
of our day when we speak of drifting ships 
and of a time when alas, with so many so- 
called freemen, the oars of duty and con- 
science, moral integrity and high idealism 
no longer battle the contemporary currents 
which sweep one away from the spiritual 
values and ends of life. 

And so, while democracy is being alerted 
these days against the thralldom of reg- 
imentation it must also be warned against 
the thralldom of a liberty selfishly mis- 
used—a liberty in which the oars are thrown 
overboard, This is an hour for those out- 
side the Iron Curtain to listen as our prized 
democracy looks everyone straight in the 
eye and asks “What do you mean by free- 
dom, why do you want it—perhaps you have 
no right to it?” 

Amid all the cries of “We want freedom. 
We want freedom,” the pungent question is— 
‘Freedom for what?” As one has put it, after 
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all there is no particular virtue In wanting 
freedom for itself. Even a fish wants to be 
free. Every wild animal will fight to its 
death for its freedom. Don't imagine you 
are a noble breed just because you want free- 
dom. Always that question fronts one— 
what do you want to do with it? 

Some one has pictured one skilled in play- 
ing upon the strings of a harp, on his way 
to the king's palace to sing his epic and win 
his coronation, but who used his liberty on 
the road to cut his harp strings, one after 
another, using them as a leash for his dog, 
or as a plaything for his child, or to fix his 
harness, Then, alas, when he reached the 
king's palace all the harp's strings had been 
used for paltry ends. That is a parable of 
multitudes of people who spoil the harp of 
freedom by using its strings for selfish or 
ignoble projects. 

The quintessence of liberty is that one can 
never be free until he is a captive. Busy 
people will throng a great music hall en- 
thralled as they listen to one who is a master 
because through long years he was willing 
to be a slave. Those hands, sweeping the 
responsive keys with interpretive touch, are 
free because they have been bound. So is 
it in every realm of art and of skill. So is 
it In the high levels of the spirit. That was 
what Lincoln meant when, in thinking of the 
fetters of freedom, he declared: “As a na- 
tion of freemen we will live through all time 
or die by suicide.” 

No celebration of our Nation’s birthday 18 
adequate unless, Joined to the joyous refrain 
of “Three Cheers for the Red-White-and- 
Blue,” there is also lifted up the saving fet- 
ters of freedom suggested in one of the great 
hymns of the church: 


“Make me a captive, Lord, 
And then I shall be free.” 


Kennedy Adviser Ignores Rule on Outside 
Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 
IN 5 55 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, Henry 
J. Taylor, whose columns in many papers 
throughout the country hit the mark, 
sometimes with painful truth, makes in 
my judgment an important contribution 


consent that it be inserted in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 
The article follows: 
KENNEDY ADVISER IGNORES RULE ON OUTSIDE 
Mod 


Presidential Adviser Arthur Schlesinger. 
Jr., and I have had a talk over his White 
House phone. Here is a public official with 
style, although our talk was not an unquali- 
fied success; possibly due, in part, to a sense 
of discouragement that overtook me with his 
first words. Tou are an idiot,” he began. 

Dr. Schlesinger recently showed up with 
an article featured in the Saturday Evening 
Post and I turned to the source to ask about 
it. A question arises because when Presi- 
dent Kennedy entered the White House he 
issued an Executive order prohibiting outside 
work for personal gain by any executive de- 
partment appointee. Mr. Kennedy’s official 
regulation sternly stated none of them is to 
make money on the side. His emphasis on 
this captured the headlines (and approval) 
of the country. 
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Beyond “You are an idiot,” Dr. Schlesinger 
continued: “I know nothing about money I 
may be making from the Saturday Evening 
Post. I leave that sort of thing to my pub- 
lishers,” he said, and actually claimed total 
ignorance. 

This probably makes Dr. Schlesinger 
unique in the entire history of belles lettres 
anywhere on earth: A writer who does not 
know what he is paid or, astoundingly 
enough, whether he is paid at all, A more 
preposterous contention is hard to imagine, 
soon confirmed as such, may I add, by both 
Robert Sherrod, editor of the Post, and Ex- 
ecutive Vice President Lovell Thompson of 
Boston’s Houghton, Mifin & Co., which 
will publish the book Schlesinger is writing, 
from which the Post article is taken. 

“It's the Post's policy never to publish 
anything without paying for it.“ Sherrod 
told me, “and, of course, we paid for the 
Schlesinger piece.” 

I had reminded Dr. Schlesinger, of course, 
that he is a Government official on public 
payroll, and surely a Preaidential appointee, 
selling moneymaking material. Yet, Schles- 
inger did not admit the slightest recognition 
of Mr. Kennedy’s regulation. 

And it would be dishonest of me not to 
report that I found this man's arrogance in 
this whole affair absolutely appalling. It 
presented an astounding education in the 
degree to which power can corrupt Judgment 
and attitude at the highest level for, re- 
member, this was not merely the voice of a 
professor turned politician. 

It was the voice of a Presidential adviser 
occupying an office adjoining the President 
of the United States in our White House, 
speaking in the clipped, fast tones of a 
commander who knows a peasant when he 
is talking to one. I say this as dispassion- 
ately as I can, but the impact was frighten- 
ing in terms of the national interest, 

Schl proceeded to state that my 
Objections to much he has written through 
the arises. because he “often deals in 
irony” and that critics “fail miserably” to 
realize this. I replied that I could not see 
any “irony” in Uterally hundreds of his state- 
ments condemning capitalism. I asked 
Schlesinger how he could claim “irony” as 
his excuse for his statement; for example, 
that “capitalism is Samson in the temple.” 

I can only give you his reply verbatim. 
“It is obvious to me,” he said, “that I write 
for people who have higher intellectual quali- 
ties than you possess."" With this he banged 
down the telephone. 

In doing so Schlesinger put a fitting end 
to my disturbing experience. I assume the 
question of the money Schlesinger is mak- 
ing—which he ducked entirely—is up to the 
President to answer as a public matter 
jeo his directive rigħt in the White 
House Itself. But, in an eyen larger sense, 
any citizen who thinks for one minute that 
the risks in general from the Schlesinger 
mentality, operating in abundance at the 
policy level, are overstated is tragically 
mistaken. 


The Dancing Girl Grew Up 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, all of 
her colleagues who have come to know 
and respect her were deeply saddened 
by the announcement that Congress- 
woman Jupy WEIs will not seek reelec- 
tion this year. Jupy has consistently 
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combined such grace and warmth and 
intelligence in everything she does that 
her colleagues in the House will find her 
irreplaceable in the years ahead. 

Many of us tend to think of Jupy 
simply in terms of her very considerable 
accomplishments in her two terms as a 
Congresswoman. She has written a rec- 
ord of which her male counterparts in 
the Congress can well be envious. I am 
sure her many, many friends in the 
House will be intrigued, however, to read 
some episodes from Juny’s past in Buf- 
falo and Rochester, N.Y., as chronicled 
by Mr. Henry Clune of the Rochester 
Democrat-Chronicle. 

Mr. Clune’s vignette of Mrs. Wrrs in 
Rochester provides a fascinating back- 
drop for those of us who know little of 
her life prior to her election to Congress 
in 1958. Jupy’s versatile talents are a 
delight to us all and we carry our ad- 
miration for her deep in our hearts. 
We shall miss her next year, more than 
words can express. 

Mr. Clune’s article follows: 

THE DANCING GRL Grew Ur 
(By Henry W. Clune) 

Way back in 1923, a couple of years after 
she had come over here from Buffalo, mar- 
ried to the late Charlie Wels, Jupy, the re- 
tiring Congresswoman from the 38th Dis- 
trict, organized a singing and show, 
the “Chatterbox Revue,” which went on at 
the Corinthian Theater. The Corinthian 
was the old burlesque house but they’d 
scrubbed it up for this performance, which 
wasn't burlesque. It was a society show, for 
at that time the town still recognized a social 
hierarchy, and the carriage trade turned out 
en masse. Indeed, Corinthian Street, with 
Rattlesnake Pete at one end of the alleyway, 
and Bill Reardon’s bistro below the theater 
itself, hadn't seen such fancy equlpages, 
such beautifully attired ladies, such splen- 
didly accoutered men since more than a half 
century before, Adelina Patti had made one 
of her farewell appearances in Corinthian 
Hall. 

It is difficult to recall many of the names 
of the young women who had a part in the 
show. But these I can think of offhand: 
Mrs. John Hill Kitchen, Mrs, Hawley Ward, 
the present Mrs. Alfred H. Doud, then Helen 
Miller; Mrs, Stuart Symington, the former 
Evelyn Wadsworth; Bettis Colfax, now Mrs. 
Harold C. Townson. They were prominent 
in the cast. And Juby Wers, who organ- 
ized the troupe, and gave the spark to it. 
She was a long, leggy, lovely looking kid— 
or young woman. She was a nifty dancer; 
she had a part in some of the topical skits; 
she sang a number or two or three. Here 
was a doll, it seemed to me—watching the 
show—who could do almost an „ ex- 
cept, maybe, beat Willie Hoppe at 18.2 balk- 
line billiards. 

In Buffalo, before her marriage, Juvy WEIS 
had been a member of the Garret Club, a 
young woman’s social organization. She 
thought, moving to Rochester, that this town 
needed a similar gathering place for lively, 
socially inclined young women. The Chat- 
terbox Revue, and the Chatterbox Club, 
which next year will celebrate its 40th anni- 
versary, came into being almost simultane- 
ously, both under the inspiration of Mrs. 
Wris. 


In those days, one would hardly have put 
Mrs. Wers down as a woman who, in time, 
would be speaking in the august Halls of 
Congress, and serving on committees that 
had to do with all sorts of vast national 
problems; and giving college commencement 

addresses. She had all sorts of talents, but 
none that seemed directed to what might 
be called the more serious pursuits of life. 
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She should do the tango like a whizz; she 
Was conspicuously present at all top-drawer 
social affairs, and she and her handsome 
husband made as an attractive couple as 
there was in town. She was a Red Wing 
fan, Orie day, she won a couple of swimming 
races and, I think, a diving contest. I gave 
her a hand up (from the dry side), of the 


swimming pool. 
“Juny,” I said admiringly, “you can do any- 


She surprised with a remark of self-dis- 
paragement: “Poof,” she said. “I’m jack of 
all trades, master of none.” 

She had a facility and charm, and—as 
Miss Edna Ferber once put it, in another 
connectlon—“ personality plus.” 

Yesterday, Cliff Carpenter, 5 of this 
ne of something e 

e said, speaking of Mrs. 
Wers, there's one thing you can't beat 
quality. One might not approve of Mrs. 
Wers’ politics but one would have to admit, 
if one had half an eye, that she has that— 
quality.” 

Class, some might call it: It is a thing, 
with those who have it, that shines through. 

ty, it’s all the same; and how 
infinitely much better the world would be, 
if more of it were passed around. 


Fourth of July Festival in Denmark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr, NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, when we 
celebrate the 186th anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence on the Fourth of July we will wit- 
ness many celebrations throughout our 
50 States. No doubt the bands will play; 
many fine patriotic and inspiring 
speeches will be made and without doubt 
colorful parades will mark this occasion. 

One of the most enthusiastic gather- 
ings will be held several thousands of 
miles away in the beautiful terraced 
heather-clad hills of Rebild National 
Park in Denmark. Danes and Ameri- 
cans join here annually in a most heart- 
warming expression and pay tribute to 
the causes of liberty and international 
friendship. 

I visited Rebild Park and the Lincoln 
Museum in 1954. This beautiful park 
has a natural amphitheater which as 
history records was the result of the 
glacial streams of the ice age which cut 
gullies through the edge of this plateau. 
Three of these gullies met to form this 
bowl, which is now known as Rebild 
National Park. 

Americans and Danes have been cele- 
brating the Fourth of July together since 
1912 when a group of Danish-born 
Americans purchased the ancient Rebild 
hills adjacent to Rolds Forest, one of the 
most beautiful sites in Denmark. They 
donated this land to the Danish Govern- 
ment as a national park with the stipu- 
lation that the American Independence 
Day be observed there every year. This 
was an expression of gratitude to Amer- 
ica and almost every year since 1912 
Americans of Danish birth or descent 
have met with Danish subjects in this 
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beautiful park to celebrate our Inde- 
pendence Day. 

This year marks the golden anniver- 
sary of this celebration and it will last 
from June 30 through July 5. The many 
events will include regattas, visits by 
American and Danish naval units, torch- 
light parades, concerts by the U.S. Air 
Force and Danish Royal Guard bands 
and fireworks displays. The climax will, 
of course, be when King Frederik IX and 
Queen Ingrid appear as guests of honor. 

Thousands of families from all walks 
of life assemble there with high-rank- 
ing Government officials from both coun- 
tries. The Danish royal family at- 
tends—the American Ambassador, the 
Danish Prime Minister, and Cabinet 
members participate in the festivity and 
this year Dick Nixon, the former Vice 
President of the United States, will speak 
at this celebration. 

It would be difficult to put into words 
the enthusiasm that springs from such 
a celebration where thousands of people 
assemble and the oldest flag in the world, 
Denmark’s Dannebrog, will fly along- 
side the new 50-star Old Glory, and 
adding to the color of the event, the 
flags of all the States will form an ave- 
nue leading to the center of the festival 
grounds and many thousands will visit 
the Lincoln Log Cabin, a historical mu- 
seum devoted to American pioneers. 

Perhaps the most stirring of all the ex- 
periences at the Rebild festivities will be 
the singing—songs of Denmark aug- 
mented by the Danish-born Americans’ 
own wealth of music. Here the Danish 
royal anthem and the American na- 
tional anthem will be sung and it is 
said that when the festival draws to a 
close, people sitting all over the steep 
slopes, up the sides of the bowl right to 
the hilltops, do not make slightest move 
to go until long after the orchestra has 
intoned and the song leader waved his 
baton and the many thousand voices 
joined in with: 

Thou land where I was born, where dwells 
my heart 

Whence stems my being, where my roots do 
rest 


Where, native tongue, thou doth mine heart 
impart 

My mother’s voice, O accents sweetly blest. 

Thou salty Danish strand—where wild swans 
nest and roam 

Oh, verdant isles, O blessed shores of home 

Thou art my love 

Denmark, my native land. 


For such reasons over the years many 
outstanding personalities, famous on 
both sides of the Atlantic, have appeared 
at Rebild, including Arctic Explorer 
Peter Freuchen, General Motors Presi- 
dent William S. Knudsen, Hollywood 
Actor Jean Hersholt, Pianist Victor 
Borge, and Singer Lauritz Melchior. 

On my visit to Denmark, the home of 
my parents, I was thrilled to see the neat 
farms and the intensive cultivation of 
every inch of soil. This little country, 
while not endowed with the richest soil 
in the world, through intense, careful 
cultivation has made Denmark a leader 
in the agricultural field. To say the 
least, I was proud of the e my 
parents came from and I wish them well 
in their celebration again this year on 
Independence Day. 
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We may certainly agree with King 
Frederik IX, who recently had this to 
say about the festival: 

It is my hope that these reunions may 
long continue into the years to come, pre- 
serving and strengthening the venerable and 
rich bonds of friendship across the Atlantic, 
and at the same time strengthening the 
friendly relations between the United States 
of America and Denmark, 


Great God, Our King 


EXTENSION OF -REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr, BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, it was my pleasure to hear the Rever- 
end J. Hodge Alves preach an inspiring 
sermon yesterday in historic Falls 
Church, Va. The church is now almost 
200 years old and George Washington 
and his father served it as vestrymen. 
Reverend Alves has today opened our de- 
liberations in the House of Representa- 
tives with prayer, and I think our Found- 
ing Fathers and most Americans today 
would gain much inspiration from his 
sermon yesterday, as from his prayer of 
today. With the unanimous consent of 
the House, I am happy to ask for the in- 
clusion of this sermon in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

The sermon follows: 

Great Gop, Our KING 
(Sermon preached at the Falls Church 

Episcopal Church, Falls Church, Va., 

Sunday, July 1, 1962, by the Reverend J. 

Hodgee Alves, rector) 


Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might. 
Great God, our King.“ 


These words are known and expressed by 
every schoolohild and every loyal citizen 
in our land, To me it does not seem more 
wrong to say than to sing a statement of 
faith, Even though it expresses another's 
faith, we make it ours by saying or singing 
these hallowed words. 

We believe in and worship a God who is 
creator and maker of all things and all men; 
who is King of the universe. Man at his best 
has always magnified the sovereign greatness 
of God. Faith maintains a true and balanced 
perspective by looking away from life’s small- 
ness and troubles to the greatness and glory 
of God. 

The culture of America rests upon the 
Holy Bible more than any other writing. 
God is the central theme—the hero of both 
the Old Testiment and the New. God is 
real. God is personal. God is good. God 
is creator. God is sovereign. He is God 
Almighty. 

God is our King and we have never recog- 
nized another. His majestic sovereignty is 
all about and above us all. God is King be 
the earth never so impatient.” He is so 
great, so ineffable that it can be said He 
dwelleth in light unapproachable. In the 
transcending vision of Isaiah the seraphim 
sang, “Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts; 
Heaven and earth are full of his glory.” On 
Bethlehem's hills, the night of Christ's 
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nativity, the angles sang, “Glory to God in 
the highest; and on earth peace.” He is the 
Omnipotent Ruler of the Universe. 

This infinite sovereignty of God is condi- 
tioned by fatherhood. He is our Heavenly 
Father. This does not speak of some weak- 
ness in God. Rather it tells how He uses 
His power. Unlimited power, guided and 
controlled by love, is a brief description of 
the kingdom of heaven. Through many 
centuries and the teachings of that remark- 
able group of men we call the prophets, 
Israel learned that God is righteous. He is 
not capricious and cruel. He is moral right- 
eousness and He is love, as Jesus taught us. 

Because God made us and is our King, we 
hold all things under His hand. He has 
given us life and knowledge and personhood 
and this rich and good land. Therefore we 
worship God. This means we ascribe infi- 
nite worth to Him. We put Him first. We 
adore Him. He is the object of our praise 
and prayer. 

We are bound to talk with our loving 
Heavenly Father in prayer, if we are truly 
His people. Certainly private prayer comes 
first. As the President bade us, we must be 
more diligent in prayer both at home and 
at church. But, in addition, if we are “one 
Nation under God,” we must offer our 
prayers to Him in public also. 

The men who wrote the Constitution 
caused public prayers to be offered, Benja- 
min Franklin was ever a champion of lib- 
erty—liberty for every man. We are told 
that after the Constitutional Convention had 
floundered for a while, Franklin rose and 
addressed George Washington, the chairman. 
“Sire, God governs in the affairs of man; and 
if a sparrow cannot fall to the ground with- 
out His notice, is it probable that an empire 
can rise without His aid?” He then moved 
that their deliberations be preceded by 
prayer and this was approved and done. 

On Monday last, the Supreme Court, con- 
sidering a prayer used in a public school, 
handed down a decision that has caused 
concern among our people. There has been 
agreement and concurrence among all sec- 
tions of our people, but I believe there has 
been an overwhelming wave of denunciation 
and disagreement. Even constitutional 
amendments have been proposed. I am 
afraid there has been more heat than light. 
I have read the decision carefully. I have 
discussed it with many whose judgment I 
respect. I expect at some time, as rector of 
the Falls Church and president of the Min- 
isterial Alliance, National Capital Area, to 
make a more complete statement than I am 
prepared to make after only 1 week. I hope 
in the meantime that this decision will be 
further clarified. 

There are, however, several statements I 
would like to make now: If this is simply a 
ruling against an official prayer ordered to 
be said in the schools, we can understand 
and accept and adapt to this as a decision 
to preserve separation between state and 
church, The prayer itself is simple and 
should cause no serious concern: “Almighty 
God we acknowledge our dependence upon 
Thee. We beg Thy blessing upon ourselves, 
our parents, our school and our Nation.” 

If, however, this means that our great 
and wise Court means to strike down public 
recognition of Almighty God in public state- 
ment, song, or prayer in any part of our 
State or community life, then we must get 
to the minds, hearts and souls of the mem- 
bers of our Supreme Court. For please take 
note carefully, this would mean that these 
good men have not made a clear distinction 
between separation of state and church and 
separation of state and God. Let each of us, 
as we consider and discuss this decision, 

determine to keep this distinction clearly 
before us. Every act of our Founding 
Fathers indicates they never in any way in- 
tended the latter separation. We know that 
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such a separation would betray the very 
foundation of our Nation. 

It would not be best for our balanced sys- 
tem of government, if our legislative branch 
felt it necessary to rectify by legislation a 
condition created by a Supreme Court de- 
cision on so intimate and integral a matter. 
Of course Congress is nearer and more re- 
sponsive to the people and may someday 
find it necessary to act. We shall hope and 
pray. however, that the Supreme Court It- 
self will realize the deep need of our over- 
whelmingly Christian majority; and will de- 
cide in accord with what, I believe, is the 
fundamental spirit of the Constitution, of 
the Declaration of Independence, and of the 
actions of our Founding Fathers. We are 
and were created “a nation under God“ and 
prayer, both private and public, is an im- 
portant part of the daily realization of this. 

The loving and almighty sovereignty of 
God is “our refuge and our strength.” This 
relationship gives courage and confidence to 
the people of this land. The beautiful words 
of Sidney Lanier help us to understand what 
this means: 


“As the marsh hen builds on the watery sod, 

Behold I will build me a nest on the bosom 
of God. 

I will fly in the greatness of God as the 
marsh hen flies 

In the freedom that fills all the space twixt 
the marsh and the skies 

By so many roots as the marsh grass sends 
in the sod, 

I will lay me a hold on the greatness of 
God 


Oh, like the greatness of God Is the great- 
ness within 

The range of the marshes, the liberal marsh 
of Glynn.” 


During the last world war the Nazis closed 
the great cathedral at Oslo because the pas- 
tor continued to preach love and loyalty to 
God and country. We are told that the fol- 
lowing Sunday a tremendous crowd gathered 
at the hour of service and stood silently in 
the square before the cathedral. Suddenly 
a clear voice began to sing Luther's great 
hymn and immediately there thundered from 
the crowds words that we would clarion 
forth today: 


“A mighty Fortress is our God; 
A bulwark never failing.” 


Frostburg, Md., Sesquicentennial 
Historical 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
rare that a commemoration of an event 
of local historical significance can be 
identified to a substantial degree with 
national history. The Sesquicentennial 
of Frostburg, Md., is, however, such an 
occasion. 

Mrs. Mathias and I have had the privi- 
lege of being guests at the sesquicenten- 
nial celebration of Frostburg, which is 
notable for many reasons. We can per- 
sonally recommend it for its historical 
interest and for the warm welcome of 
the people of Frostburg. 

In the year 1812 when Frostburg was 
founded, this Republic was young indeed. 
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It was only the 36th year of independ- 
ence and the 23d year of Federal Govern- 
ment under the Constitution. In addi- 
tion to the Thirteen Original States; only 
Vermont, 1791; Kentucky, 1792; Ten- 
nessee, 1796; Ohio, 1803, and Louisi- 
ana, 1812, had been admitted to the 
Union. The remaining 32 States have 
all come into existence during the last 
century and a half in which the people 
of Frostburg have been rendering un- 
usual service to the Nation. 

Geographically, Frostburg is situated 
on a mountain slope in an area of scenic 
beauty. Strategically, t bestrides U.S. 
Route 40 as it rises after passing through 
the Narrows west of Cumberland, Md. 
From the earliest times this has been a 
major road to the West. In the Seven 
Years War Gen. Edward Braddock led 
his ill-fated troops over this route to- 
ward Fort Duquesne and to death in am- 
bush. George Washington passed and 
repassed by this way. 

Historic as these events may have 
been, the real drama of the national trail 
must have been seen in the early days of 
Frostburg when it saw a steady stream 
of traffic moving westward. Thus Frost- 
burg witnessed the very lifeblood of 
America pulsing into the new States yet 
to be founded. 5 

The mayor of Frostburg, the Honor- 
able Joseph James and his council are to 
be congratulated upon the constructive 
service they are rendering to the munici- 
pality as it enters the second half of its 
second century. The sesquicentennial 
committee, under its honorary chair- 
man, the Honorable J. GLENN BEALL, a 
former Member of this House and now 
a distinguished Member of the other 
body, and J. Glenn Beall, Jr., general 
chairman, is to be thanked for the valu- 
able and interesting commemoration it 
has arranged. This is an example of 
local history with an impact upon us all. 
I hope that many Americans will have 
the pleasure of sharing in the celebra- 
tion of the sesquicentennial of Frostburg, 
Md., during the period of June 29 to 
July 7, 1962. 


Port Development in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to call to the attention of the 
Members a speech delivered by Mr. R. 
T. Spangler, port manager, Port Ever- 
glades, Fla. This speech was delivered 
at the 49th National Convention of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
held in May of this year. 

The speech follows: 

SPEECH BY R. T. SPANGLER, PORT MANAGER, 
Port EVERGLADES, FLA., NATIONAL RIVERS 
AND HARBORS CONGRESS, Mar 18, 1962 
Ports, ships, and trade are interdepend- 

ent, and without one of the parts, the whole 

will fail. Trade creates the demand for ships, 
and ships create the demand for ports. This 
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has been a truth both in the anclent and 
modern world. 

The improvement and expansion of navi- 
gable waterways, ports and harbors, and 
water conservation projects, takes high 
preference in the promotion of the public 
welfare. Full consideration must be given to 
them if we are to meet the problems created 
by our rapidly expanding economy, the ex- 
plosive population growth, the rising tide of 
foreign competition, and the national de- 
tense. I have been asked to speak on port 
development, and will limit the discussion 
to the last 17 years, the end of World War 
II to the present. 

Ports and harbors are an integral part of 
water transportation, for it Is axiomatic that 
without ports, ships could not be utilized. 
Water transportation is historically the 
cheapest mode of transportation in our 
domestic commerce, although this differen- 
tial is shrinking by the reduction of inland 
freight rates when water transportation is 
competitive. Because of the high cost of 
ship construction, and increased cost of 
operation, domestic waterborne commerce 
has almost disappeared since 1945. New 
methods of cargo handling, both on the 
ship and on shore, are being devised to meet 
these deterrents to this trade. Roll-on, 
roll-off, and lift-on, lift-off ships. The 
palletization and containerization of cargos. 
These improvements have been effective in 
reducing the high-level operating costs of 
American-flag ships, and there will, no doubt, 
be more improvements to come in the future. 

Water transportation is the principal 
means of carrying on our foreign commerce. 
To replace the ships lost in World War II, 
and those which have subsequently become 
obsolete, and to meet the competition of 
foreign-flag vessels, ships of larger capacity 
and higher speed have been bullt. Also, 
bulk-carrying vessels, transporting coal, ore, 
grain, petroleum, and chemical products, and 
new passenger and passenger-cargo vessels. 
Probably the most outstanding of these is 
the petroleum carrying tanker vessel, The 
new tanker, as compared with the war-built 
T-2 tanker, has inoreased its carrying ca- 
pacity two to three times, and increased its 
speed to at least 18 knots. This has reduced 
the unit price of transportation costs. 

It cannot be overemphasized that the 
American merchant marine is an essential 
arm of the national defense. We learned 
the hard way, during the two world wars, 
that we cannot depend upon foreign-flag 
vessels in time of emergency, and that we 
cannot construct ships fast, at excessive cost, 
without classifying them as expendabie 
when the emergency is over. This has been 
a very costly lesson. I do not know what 
will happen in an atomic war, but the gen- 
eral opinion is that ships will be very neces- 
sary. 

The new type ship has larger carrying 
capacity, higher speed, and deeper draft. 
This has required ports to improve and ex- 
pand their shore and water facilities to meet 
the demands for handling cargoes and for 
accommodating the ships. It is estimated 
that the US, ports have spent in excess of 
$1 billion in port improvements since the 
end of World War II. These improvements 
consist of the construction of new bulkhead 
walls, to sustain deeper water depths in slips 
and marginal wharves, a high-cost construc- 
tion item. Complete new pier facilities, with 
transit sheds and warehouses—larger cranes 
to handle heavy lifts, bulk materials, and to 
speed up the economical handling of gen- 
eral cargos when the ship’s gear is not suf- 
ficient, larger, and improved transit sheds, 
with larger back areas to accommodate 
trucks and trailers, separate handling 
equipment for bulk commodities, such as, 
coal, grain, ores, etc. 

The financing of these improvements and 
expansions is accomplished by several means: 
direct contributions by the State, from earn- 
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ings, from the issuance of ad valorem tax 
bonds, and the issuance of revenue bonds, 
payable solely from revenues. This last type 
of financing is replacing the ad valorem tax 
bond, which is payable from taxation. This 
is a healthy economic condition, for ports, 
being business institutions, are made self- 
sustaining, and self-liquidating as to capital 
indebtedness, and as a continuous record 
of net earnings is required before these bonds 
can be sold, it indicates good economic sta- 
bility, and good management. 

The Federal Government has historically 
assumed the responsibility for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of port water facili- 
ties, channels and turning basins, and in- 
land navigable waterways. And, also his- 
torically, these functions have been per- 
formed by the Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army. 
The corps makes the physical surveys, 
studies of economic conditions in the port 
area, a study of the ratio of costs to bene- 
fits, prepares feasibility reports, and then 
reports its recommendations to the Bureau 
of the Budget. When approved by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, these reports and recom- 
mendations are submitted to the Congress, 
as a basis for making appropriations to com- 
plete the project. 

The Corps of Engineers is an efficient and 
knowledgeable agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, gained through many years of ex- 
perience. Ports, individually, and through 
their international association, the American 
Association of Port Authorities, always have 
opposed the transfer of these duties to an- 
other agency of the Government. 

Port usage is a part of port development. 
This includes the solicitation of traffic and 
ship services, the development of industry 
that requires water transportation, and the 
maintenance of advantageous inland freight 
rates. This is a highly competitive area of 
the port business, requiring continuous at- 
tention and action, for without this the 
traffic through a port would decrease rapidly. 

The present Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
Act expires June 30, 1962. It must be re- 
placed with a much broader act to meet the 
rapidly changing economic conditions, both 
at home and abroad. The President, in his 
message to Congress relative to the reciprocal 
trade agreements program, on January 25, 
sets forth all the details concerning this sub- 
ject, and what, in his opinion, the scope of 
the new act should be. He also submitted to 
the Congress, HR. 9900, Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962, This bill has been given a great 
deal of publicity, and is now in the commit- 
tees of Congress. In this bill, the President 
has outlined the national needs, and asks 
for the authority to negotiate trade treaties, 
to reduce or eliminate trade barriers affect- 
ing our national economy. 

The formation of the European Common 
Market by the six European countries—West 
Germany, France, Belgium, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, and Italy—offered many chal- 
lenges to the other free countries of the 
Western World. It is developing successfully, 
and now six other European countries are 
studying the formation of a new association, 
or joining the Common Market. These coun- 
tries are: the United Kingdom, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Austria, and Switzerland. I 
need not discuss this further, for you, 
doubtless, know more about it than L 

It is the consensus of opinion of the US. 
ports that a strong Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, containing a broad scope of 
action in the hands of the President, must 
be enacted, to maintain and expand our econ- 
omy. This is very important, for any reduc- 
tion in our volume of foreign trade will im- 
mediately affect the ports adversely. But 
this is not the only reason for the support of 
H.R. 9900, for, if not enacted in some form, 
the entire economy of the United States will 
be affected, with severe results. 

This is the last spot on today's program, 
and I know that you are ready for the cease- 
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fire order. Port development is a broad sub- 
ject, and it cannot be discussed in detail in 
a few minutes. If this talk has any virtue, 
it could be its brevity. 

Thank you. 


The Army Reserve and the National 
Guard 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement 
made by me before a subcommittee of 
the House Armed Services Committee, 
June 20, 1962: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE L. H. Gavin 
BEFORE A SUBCOMMITTEE OP THE HOUSE 
ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE Re Army RE- 
SERVE AND NATIONAL GUARD 


I wish to take this opportunity to express 
my views concerning the announced plan 
of the Department of Defense to reorganize 
the Reserve components of the Department 
of the Army. 

At the outset, let me make clear the fact 
that, in my opinion, this proposed reorgani- 
zation is not an Army plan but in reality 
a decision by the Secretary of Defense to 
simply reduce the size of our Reserve Forces. 

The Department of the Army is thus 
forced to play the role assigned to it by 
the Secretary—a role, in my opinion, dic- 
tated by budgetary considerations without 
regard to the actual military contingencies 
which should dictate our Reserve personnel 
strength, 

Army witnesses before the Hébert subcom- 
mittee have repeatedly emphasized that 
“within available resources” the proposed 
plan will provide increased readiness to the 
Army Reserve components. Upon further 
questioning by this subcommittee, Army 
witnesses have attempted to justify this re- 
duction in Reserve strength by pointing out 
that Army war plans do not contemplate a 
phased mobilization of the Reserve at a rate 
2 ter than that proposed under the new 
plan. 

None of these arguments is either per- 
suasive or logical. They all blithely ignore 
the real facts of life. 

The size of the Army Reserve should not 
and cannot be determined on the basis of 
the number of guns or tanks or radios avall- 
able to it. On the contrary, at any given 
point in time the primary consideration 
should be what is the strategic military re- 
quirement for the Army Reserve on the basis 
of the present and predictable international 
threat. 

This must be the basic measure for de- 
veloping the strength of our Reserve forces— 
any other, and particularly one based on 
budgetary considerations, is sheer folly. 

I believe that the Army is caught on the 
treadmill of this type of budget thinking. 
Its resources for the Reserve program are 
those made available as fallout from the 
Regular Army. Yet, procurement and con- 
struction for the Regular Army has been 30 
limited that it has been scarcely able to 
meet its problems of equipment and weapons 
obsolescence, without beginning to actu- 
ally meet the logistic requirements of the 
Reserve. 


As a consequence, Reserve resources have 
smaller and the Pentagon asks that 
we should now support an Army Reserve 
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program not in excess of 642,000. There- 
fore, the Pentagon has come up with a 
“brilliant solution“ to the problem—we'll 
cut elght divisions from the Army Reserve 
and National Guard, concentrate our re- 
sources with six high-priority divisions, and 
reduce to skeleton organizations the remain- 
ing divisions in the structure. 

It is this type of logic which then results 
in the conclusion that we have increased our 
Reserve strength and our ability to wage 
conventional war. 

I dont profess to be a military expert, but 

. this incredible proposal to reduce our 
strength simply doesn't make sense. 

We are living in a critical and chaotic 
world and we must be ready to meet any de- 
mands made upon us at any time anywhere. 
To cut back the Reserve and National Guard 
at this particular time, in my opinion, is 
not good judgment. 

Our enemies are real. The threat to our 
national security is real. The Kremlin will 
not measure our ability to fight by the argu- 
ments and logic advanced by a computer in 
the Pentagon. The Kremlin will only be 
impreased by military strength. 

In conclusion, I urge this subcommittee to 
oppose the proposed plan to reduce the 
strength of the Army Reserve and National 
Guard, and the proposed elimination of eight 
Reserve and National Guard divisions. 


Traveling Troublemakers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
leagues, the Honorable WILLIAM J. 
Green, JR., the Honorable WILLIAM A. 
Barrett, the Honorable James A. BYRNE, 
and I wish to call to the attention of the 
Members the activities of the pickets 
who came from Arlington, Va., to Phila- 
delphia, which practically amounts to 
the carrying out of a conspiracy by those 
who are involved, to create trouble in 
this and other areas. The editorials in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer and the Phila- 
delphia Jewish Times amply disclose the 
cover or front which result from the 
conspiracy. The real purpose is to cre- 
ate a near riot and require local police 
interference. The activity is designed to 
defame a segment of the population. 
The situation is one where the visitors 
malign the people of the community and 
cover with the alleged reference to anti- 
communitistic purposes. 

An investigation of this type of activity 
should be conducted by the Department 
of Justice, because such excursions of 
people from one area to another are 

on conspiracy to enflame, arouse, 
and disturb segments of the community 
which could lead to riots and blood- 
shed. 
The press items call for an investiga- 
tion of these activities and my colleagues 
and I in the House of Representatives 
support this suggestion. 

The editorials follow: 

From the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
June 28, 1962] 
Cur THE Nazis Down To SIZE 

If there is one thing on which 99% per- 

cent of Americans can agree, it is this: We 


Inquirer, 
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need Nazis in this country about as much as 
a hole in the head. 

The little excursion groups that come up 
here from time to time from Arlington, Va., 
labeling themselves Nazis and wearing bits 
and pieces of military uniforms adorned 
with swastikas, are probably correctly diag- 
nosed as sick and deserving mainly of being 
ignored. 

Yet the current adult population of the. 
United States has been through too much 
anguish and struggle against the real Nazis 
of yesteryear to react to that crooked cross 
symbol with anything but hatred and resent- 
ment. 

Plainly, from the inflammatory nature of 
their placards, from their comments and 
from their actions, these Virginians are not 
paying their infrequent calls in this area for 
the purpose of an honest exercise of free 
speech and freedom of assembly—as guaran- 
teed them and all citizens by the Constitu- 
tion—but of incitement to riot and publicity 
for thoroughly un-American doctrines. 

Now that three Philadelphia policemen 
have been severely hurt as they rushed to 
protect these sick malcontents, it seems to 
us the time has come to draw the line. Since 
the so-called Nazis are serving a purpose 4s 
crooked as their swastika, they do not deserve 
such solicitous attention from our lawmen, 
nor such hazardous protection of their 
claimed rights. 

On the contrary, it seems to us, their 
every appearance is prima facie evidence of 
a threat to the common welfare—and such 
threats rate no more than a fast bum's rush“ 
out of town, at best. Probably jail terms 
for disturbing the peace would be even more 
to the point. 

A free society, of the kind America repre- 
sents, must and does endure the antics of a 
wide spectrum of enthusiasts of one sort and 
another—on the very sound basis that so- 
ciety as a whole gains by the free play of 
ideas and beliefs. 

But this idea, this fanatical and cruel be- 
lief, has been thoroughly tried and tested 
and brought to the world nothing but re- 
pression, conflict, death, and grief. It is 
inhuman in concept and in execution. It 
has earned no second chance; in fact, should 
have had no first chance if freemen had had 
the courage of their convictions at the 
outset. 

It is not beside the point to note that the 
very aspects of international communism 
most abhorrent to us are the same ones em- 
ployed by the Nazis—and this country has 
at last reached the point, in self-preserva- 
tion, of shutting off the homegrown Reds. 

It can and should do no less for the home- 
grown Hitlers. Let it begin in Philadelphia, 
if that's where the storm troopers insist on 
making their bid. 

Philadelphia Jewish Times, 
June 29, 1962 


A DEEPER INVESTIGATION 


The tummel on 15th Street on Tuesday 
should serve as a lesson. Again the local 
police department was forced to come to the 
rescue of American Nazi Party pickets. In 
all incidents involving the Nazi storm 
troopers here, the police have attempted to 
conduct themselves within the bounds of 
the law. However, the insistence of the 
Nazis to picket only forces Philadelphians to 
suffer even more trouble and aggravation. 

Without a doubt, all Rockwell’s rockets 
want is publicity, thus having a leg to stand 
on nationally when they make a pitch for 
more dough to combat communism. Of 
course, the anti-Communist approach is as 
American as waving the American flag from 
atop the Berlin wall. But the flag waving 
is Just a cover for the swastika and its con- 
notation to the American public. 

To deny freedom of speech is not the real 
question, because the American Nazi Party 
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is determined to incite a riot wherever its 
members appear. No real American, be he 
Jew or Gentile, can honestly state that he 
can stand by idly while the symbols and 
aims of Adolf Hitler are reiterated by a band 
of fanatics. 

Sure Rockwell and his party are anti-Com- 
munist, but so was Hitler’s Nazi Party and 
his Fascist empire. This certainly doesn't 
justify his existence. One must peer be- 
yond the surface and truly scrutinize the 
ambitions and aims of the American Nazi 
Party. Then and only then will the proper 
authorities realize the menace of such an 
organization, 


The Supreme Court and Prayer in 
Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, since the fateful Supreme Court 
decision last week regarding the volun- 
tary recitation of prayer in New York's 
public schools, I have been deluged with 
mail in opposition to the decision. All 
mail is very important when it relates 
the personal views of the writer, and I 
am sure that most of my colleagues have 
received mail on this matter very similar 
to mine. 

Out of all of the mail received thus far, 
however, one letter stands out because 
of the sincere and deep convictions which 
are readily seen in its reading. I would 
like to share this fine letter with my 
colleagues: 


Moncre, IN p. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Harvey: In these per- 
ilous times, I have been comforted to know 
that I am a citizen of the United States of 
America. Not because of our strength in 
military power; not because of how many 
times our man orbits the earth; nor because 
of the material things we possess, but be- 
cause this country stands for what is right 
and good “under God.” I have been thank- 
ful for the God-fearing leadership my coun- 
try has known since its founding. There was 
strength in the fact that our leaders humbled 
themselves, before God, in prayer at the 
opening of every session, “God save the 
United States and this honorable Court.” 

I haye been proud of my country because 
of the great accomplishments achieved by 
free-thinking, free-acting individuals. A 
land of freedom to pursue our right to 
happiness in vocation, education, and man- 
ner of worship. This made our country 
unique to other nations. 

Today, I am in fear. It seems the very 
foundation of my great country is trembling. 
All I love is in grave danger. It is strange 
that the greatest weakness of my country 
lies in her own strength. Why have the 
people of our country been so blinded by 
vain accomplishments in weapons and in 
space? It seems that overnight our motto 
has been changed to, In Us We Trust.“ Do 
they not realize that our only true strength 
and refuge is in the living God? 

Prayer and the Holy Bible have been the 
backbone of this Nation from the beginning. 
Our forefathers were reared by the teachings 
of God's word. Why is it that certain 
powers in our Government now claim that 
reading of that same Bible and classroom 
prayer is “unconstitutional”? Our President 
remarked that we should pray at home,” 
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Many of us do this; however, the very fact 
that our teachers choose, of their own free 
will, to endorse those prayers with their own 
creates unity before and with our children. 
= This isn't an act of evil. Why is it at- 
tacked thus? First the reading of the Bible 
Was removed from our schools, and yet any- 
thing else considered classic literature is al- 
lowed regardless of the standard of morality. 
Now they want to forbid prayer in our 
schools. With all the complex problems of 
our day, why attack this? If those attacking 
are working solely for the good of and inter- 
est of our country, then why do they con- 
demn freedom of prayer, significant of our 
faith in God and condone the teaching of 
atheistic beliefs by teachers and professors 
in our classrooms under freedom of speech? 

One of the greatest freedoms we can ever 
possess is freedom of religion. How much 
freedom is there left when our Government 
decides when we can pray and where we can- 
not pray? Our young people need something 
greater than mankind in which to anchor 
their faith. If our Government succeeds in 
telling us where to pray, the next step will 
soon be to tell us how often we may wor- 
ship, and then where we may worship. You 
say it will never happen —look how far things 
have gone already. Nothing will stop it un- 
less we take a firm stand for the right to pray 
when and where we see fit. 

Freedom of religion is an everyday proc- 
ess of living. It cannot be restricted to a 
particular day or place. The first amend- 
ment says that Congress shall make no laws 
about religion or “prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof.“ What force is slowly taking 
its grip in our own country, denying us of 
our independence and our rights? 

This is not Umited only to our religion, 
but spreading through every phase of our 
lives. 

Very few will take time to write. It seems 
that most Americans today feel it is useless 
to write because the Government is too big 
to be persuaded by one little common per- 
son. 

Ig this is approved by the U.S. Congress, 
and if the people are so complacent as to 
accept it just because they are told they 
must, then I can no longer hold my head 
high and experience the thunderous beating 
of a proud heart when I hear my children 
sing the prayer: 

“God bless Amorica, 
Land that I love, 3 
Stand beside her, and guide her, 
Through the night with a light from above.” 


This is not and must not be declared un- 
constitutional, 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. Marinyn K. Ast. 


The President Strikes Out Fiscally 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
Kennedy deficits are nothing new. Now 
that we are in a new fiscal year with 
another deficit expected, the article by 
Lyle Wilson in today’s Washington Daily 
News is required reading: 

Tue Bio Treasury Dericir 
(By Lyle Wilson) 

President Kennedy now has full title to a 
Treasury deficit of his own—the red figure 
for fiscal year 1962 which ended Saturday 
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midnight. He had to share the fiscal 1961 
deficit with President Eisenhower. 

What can you give to the man who has 
everything? How about his own Treasury 
deficit from the U.S. people to their Presi- 
dent? It is a noble sum, roughly $7 billion. 
That is enough moola to impress even a man 
who was born into one of the wealthiest 
families in the United States. This deficit 
of his own is pecullarly from the people of 
the United States to their President. More 
properly, from the voters of the United 
States, 

The fiscal 1962 deficit is the 26th since 1930, 
A shocking record. National defense has ac- 
counted for much of the spending and must 
be charged with full responsibility for the 
wartime deficits. Peacetime deficits, how- 
ever, are the reponsiblility of the voters. 

It is like this: Sometimes politicians de- 
termine that votes may be had by spending 
in a certain area or for a certain purpose. 
Presto, the spending is accomplished. Some- 
times the voters—large pressure groups of 
voters—clamor for spending for their pet 
projects. 

This voter clamor is accompanied by indi- 
cations of voting intentions, such as an in- 
tention to vote for the politician who brings 
about the desired spending and of voting 
against the politico who opposes it. 

The late Harry L. Hopkins of F.D.R.’s staff 
was quoted as having said that the New Deal 
success system was to “tax and tax, spend 
and spend, elect and elect.” Mr. Hopkins 
denied saying it but no one denies that the 
system works, even without the taxes. 

The system works too well. It has become 
impossible to control nondefense spending. 
The easy alibi that Treasury deficits are 
caused by national defense is a phony. Tax 
Foundation, Inc., (TFI), of New York, came 
up with some figures on this. TFI calculated 
on the basis of Mr. Kennedy's proposed 
budget for the current fiscal year 1963. 

Comparing Mr. Eisenhower's spending in 
fiscal 1955 with Mr. Kennedy’s proposed 
spending in fiscal 1963, TFI calculated that 
defense spending would increase by 30 per- 
cent whereas nondefense spending would be 
up 68 percent. It is in the nondefense areas 
of spending that the voters can be bought, 
legally of course, with Federal money. 

Nondefense spending in fiscal 1963 will be 
$16 billion more than nondefense spending 
in fiscal 1955 . Comparable defense spending 
will be up by $12 billion. There is fat in 
both spending areas but no aggressive dis- 
position in Washington to fry it out. 


The Gospel According to John 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. GOODELL, Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently came across a fascinating modern 
parable from the Savannah Courier, of 
Savannah, Tenn., which I commend to 
the attention of my colleagues, 

The parable follows: è 

THE GOSPEL Accorpina TO JOHN 
(By Bill Craddock) 

Now it came to pass that in those days 
there was a great king whose name was John. 
He was rich and powerful and good and he 
was held in awe by his subjecta who knew 
and feared his great power. 


And there were in those days great steel’ 


mills in the land of John, and the 
yeomen who toiled in the mills went forth- 
with to the owners and said: “Verily, we need 
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more coin that our standard of living might 
be improved.” 

“Thus it shall be,” said the owners, and 
they did grant the raise, and on studying 
the subject of profit and loss, did increase 
the price of their product. This they did 
without consulting the king, because they 
were old and unwise and knew not that free 
enterprise was no longer practiced in the 
land, On hearing of the acts of the mill 
owners the king waxed wroth and he waved 
his wand, and thunder rolled over the house 
that was white. Seeing the storm and fear- 
ing that lightning would strike and split the 
mills asunder the old men who were unwise 
withdrew the price increase and returned to 
their tribes mumbling one to another: “Ver!- 
ly, the king is great, and henceforth must 
not be made to anger.” 

Now likewise in their days there was a 
Kroger store in Indianapolis which is in the 
province of Indiana. And it came to pass 
that the store did reduce the price of milk, 
thus to expand its trade and put more food 
into the mouths of babes. 

But all the king’s men did hear of this 
vile deed and straightway went forth from 
the house that was white and they did say 
unto the knaves: “Knowest thou the wishes 
of the king; hold thou the price or suffer 
disfavor in the eyes of the king.” And the 
men ot Kroger did resist, for they knew not 
the power of King John. But they did 
learn and must wander 40 years in the wil- 
derness. 

And in those days likewise there were rall- 
road companies which had won the West 
and were much beloved, Each county 
through which the rails ran received great 
taxes therefrom and this did bring joy to 
the publicans and tax collectors. 

Now it came to pass that the owners ot 
the rails were unwise also, for they did ask 
servants of the king to allow them to re- 
duce the price of freight, the better to serve 
more subjects of the king and improve the 
standard of living of all the tribes. “What?” 
cried the king’s men, “Know ye not that 
this would be an abomination to the king? 
Hold thou the line; go and sin no more.” 

And in the city of Chicago where many 
great caravans go each day to display their 
wares a rich and powerful man did own a 
huge building which was called the Mer- 
chandise Mart. In this great place makers 
of many goods did display their wares. And 
one day the owner did say: “Those who use 
the stalis must pay more rent.” 

And they did pay, and, the servants of 
the king came not—for he was father of the 
king. 

Now the country of which we write was 
in a faraway land, and was rich and great; 
and the land was known by all as Humpty- 
Dumpty. But that was long ago, and now 
all the king's horses and all the king's men 
cannot put Humpty-Dumpty together again. 


Grant and Loan Program to Hospitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill to establish a combina- 
tion matching grant and loan program 
to assist public and private nonprofit 
hospitals and nursing homes to under- 
take badly needed modernization and re- 
placement projects. 

A similar bill, S. 3407, has been intro- 
duced in the other body by Senator 
JOSEPH CLARK. 
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The primary health facility need in 
metropolitan areas today is moderniza- 
tion rather than construction of new bed 
capacity. This situation is not generally 
recognized by the public and has come 
about because of the prolonged concen- 
tration on important hospital needs ac- 
cumulated during the depression and 
World War I, particularly the critical 
shortage of bed space in rural areas. 
Federal assistance in the construction 
of new hospitals through the existing 
Hill-Burton program has been instru- 
mental in helping to reduce greatly the 
Nation's deficiency of hospital bed space. 
However, in recent years there has been 
a growing obsolescence of the hospitals 
that were already in existence, and, for 
the most part, located in urban areas, 
when the program of new construction 
was initiated in 1946. 

A 1969 Public Health Service nation- 
wide survey of each of the 25 U.S. 
metropolitan areas which have more 
than 2,500 general hospital beds, and 
sample reports from 22 smaller areas 
showed a projected national cost for 
needed modernization and replacement 
of $3.6 billion, This astonishing amount 

-is almost four times the current 
rate of annual construction expendi- 
tures in the entire health facilities field, 
and only a fraction of that is spent on 
modernization and replacement which 
does not add new bed capacity. 

This, as the survey demonstrated, is a 
nationwide need but I would like to 
point out that in my home State of Cali- 
fornia, the modernization backlog is 
estimated at $513 million, 

The bill would authorize the U.S. Sur- 
geon General, acting through the State 
Hill-Burton agencies, to make, first, 
grants up to 50 percent of the cost of 
qualified modernization projects and, 
secondly, loans either instead of or to 
supplement grants, provided the total 
Federal share does not exceed 80 per- 
cent of the cost of the project. Also, 
assistance would be provided for the de- 
velopment of comprehensive regional 
health facilities plans. The amounts to 
be authorized have been left blank in the 
bill pending the development in com- 
mittee hearings of information on the 
optimum size of the proposed program. 
The program would be effective July 1, 
1963, so there would be no budgetary 
impact until fiscal 1964. 

The program envisioned in the bill is 
intended to complement and not to in- 
terfere with the existing Hill-Burton 
construction program. It would be ad- 
ministered in a similar manner. The 
State agencies that now are involved in 
the Hill-Burton program would process 
the new applications and the Surgeon 
General would employ administrative 
procedures similar to those presently in 
effect for the construction program. 
Modernization assistance funds would 
be available only to projects which would 
not increase bed capacity by more than 5 
percent. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation deals with 
an important national health facility 
need. Under existing programs, much 
Progress undoubtedly will be made in 
rapidly adding to the current number of 
hospital beds. However, modernization 
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and replacement of many existing facili- 
ties is required to improve patient care 
by increasing the adequacy of services, 
safety, and efficiency, and to adapt 
present facilities to new hospital and re- 
lated medical needs. 


Medicare Just a Political Football With 
Little Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962, 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my consistent policy to insert into 
the Recorp editorial comment from the 
weekly community newspapers in my 
district, feeling as I do that they reflect 
the truly grassroots sentiments of the 
country. 

The most controversial issue awaiting 
our attention is the question of medical 
care for the aged, and I submit for the 
Recorp an article that appeared in the 
Summit Valley Times, Summit, IL, on 
June 20, 1962, written by Lyn Daunoras, 
columnist in that outstanding publica- 
tion, entitled “Medicare Just a Political 
Football With Little Aid”: 

Lyw’s LINES: MEDICARE Just A POLITICAL Foor- 
BALL WITH LirrLe Am 
(By Lyn Daunoras) 

It seems little can be done about anything 
these days without it becoming a political 
football with very little effort. All it needs 
is some adroit maneuvering on the part of a 
mighty shrewd person. 

We have become used to laws with strings 
attached to them and we are politically blase 
enough now to just yawn when some of the 
fiack from Washington breaks through the 
hot wind barrier, but the state of the world 
is pretty pathetic when the plight of the 
aged becomes a controversial issue. 

‘This is a serious problem and not one for 
toying with or kicking about. It is just 
another abuse of old people, a promise of 
something for nothing with the invoice sent 
to the younger generation, as has been the 
custom in the past. 

At that, we wouldn't object half so much 
if the medicare law covered all old people, 
but it covers only those receiving social 
security benefits whether they need the aid 
or not. It has always irked us no end that 
a millionaire like Eddie Cantor would stoop 
to accepting social security checks. 

He is entitled to them by law, but by 
standards of finance he should be willing to 
forfeit them. No doubt he will use the King- 
Anderson bill for medical aid when the time 
comes and there would be nothing to pro- 
hibit this abuse. There should be. 

Many will get the ald even though they 
are independently well off enough to take 
care of their own medical bills and many of 
those who will be in dire straits and need the 
help will not be entitled to it because they 
do not receive social security benefits, 

This class is an unusually large one for 
there are many elderly people who were too 
old when social security came out to be cov- 
ered, there are Government workers—the 
ones who work for a pittance, we mean— 
who are not covered by social security. 

Is the King-Anderson bill a step toward 
socialized medicine? What else? The bill 
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itself calls for a choice of doctors, which is 
not falling directly in line with socialized 
medicine at the outset. But once a bill is 
passed there are always amendments that 
can be attached that will drastically change 
the complexity and intent of the original 
bill, It is nothing to tamper with and the 
idea that anyone who is against the law is 
against old people is just as ridiculous as 
claiming that only those who push it are for 
old people. 

The truth is, the old people are a sec- 
ondary consideration. Each group pushing 
it his an ulterior motive for doing so and 
the sponsors head the list with their cheap 
bid for votes. 

These things always sound great on paper, 
but the cost to today’s children, who have 
already been asked to shoulder a staggering 
debt we've accumulated for them, is too over- 
wheiming to just toss lightly in their laps 
as another added responsibility. 

The field of geriatrics has become a real 
problem and something has to be done, we 
acknowledge, but not through social security. 
Something else has got to give, something 
that lacks that socialism aspect. 


Inadequate Pay of Military 
Career Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEM MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 30, 1962 


Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, 
today when the cold war imposes upon 
us the necessity of constant military pre- 
paredness at maximum efficiency, we 
find that less and less young people from 
whose ranks we must draw most heavily 
for our defense needs are attracted to 
the military as a career. Most of them 
serve the minimum possible time in serv- 
ice, and no more. I believe the major 
cause of this constant and costly turn- 
over in personnel to be the outdated and 
unjustifiably low pay scales. The rising 
cost of living has long since outrun the 
pay. In order to attract and keep the 
Skills needed, the military must be paid 
on a basis which is reasonably compar- 
able to what would be earned if these 
skills were exercised in private life. 

M. Sgt. Charles L. Southern has 
written me a letter expressing his con- 
cern on just this issue. His 30 years of 
dedicated service to the Air Force has 
put him in a very good position to com- 
ment on the effects of inadequate pay on 
our military forces. At this time when 
our need for qualified, able young persons 
to serve in the military is so great, his 
remarks deserve close attention. 

His letter follows: 

INADEQUATE Par OF MILITARY CAREER 
PERSONNEL 

Dzar CONGRESSMAN Mitre: I am writing 
because I am s0 concerned about the pay 
status of the more than 2 million members 
of the Armed Forces. The administration 
has proposed and is vigorously pushing a pay 
increase for civil service employees which is 
based on the sensible principle that to at- 
tract and to keep qualified people the rate 
of pay must be comparable to that paid for 
similar work in private industry. 

But what about the military, who work 
side by side with civil service employees? We 
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are paid far less than they, yet the admin- 
istration has done no more for us than 
establish another in a long series of pay 
studies. Judging from results obtained 
through the deliberations of the Hook and 
Cordiner Committees, only the most optimis- 
tie of us can look for results as early as fiscal 
year 1964, and more likely it will be fiscal 
year 1965. And we are forced to recall that 
the findings of those committees were largely 
ignored, only vestiges of their recommenda- 
tions remaining in the legislation that was 
finally enacted. 

In the meantime the cost of living stead- 
ily increases, diminishing our real salaries 
even more, 

I cannot understand the peculiar alchemy 
which places the man or woman who dons 
the uniform of his country in a separate 
category for consideration from other gov- 
ernmental workers. I certainly do not argue 

the need for increased pay for our 
civil service and postal workers. I do argue 
that we in the military are equally in need. 
Our landlords, the grocer, the garage me- 
chanic, the service station owner, and the 
tax collector want money—not a pay study— 
in return for their goods and services. 

I am the first sergeant of an operational 
fighter unit. My particular squadron is com- 
posed mainly of nuclear armament and elec- 
tronics technicians. My lower grade enlisted 
men spend approximately one-half of their 
first 4 years in technical schools. The cost 
of technical schooling alone for these men 
averages $28,000 each for the first 4 years of 
service, in addition to recruitment costs, 
transportation to new stations and assign- 
ments, pay, allowances, medical care, and 
so on. 

On completion of 4 years’ service most en- 
listed men hold the grade of airman second 
class. He occupies a five-level proficiency 
slot on our unit manning document. On the 
same unit manning document are five-level 
proficiency slots at the same skill level filled 
by civil-service workers. The ciyil-service 
worker earns $3.88 per hour or $594.88 a 
month. The total takehome pay for the 
enlisted man, if married, is $192.20 per 
month. 

From records I have maintained over the 
past 18 months, the civil-service worker put 
in 40 hours per week to earn that $594.88. 
However, the airman, through “alerts” and 
overtime required to accomplish the Air 
Force mission, worked an average of 58 
hours weekly, or 257 hours monthly. At his 
pay level, the airman earned approximately 
75 cents per hour. What happened to the 
Federal minimum wage figure? 

I am pleased by the success of the legisla- 
tion to increase our quarters allowance. 
Every little bit helps. But I must point out 
that those men who are single are not bene- 
fited at all. These men, who live in sub- 
standard barracks, forfeit their quarters al- 
lowance. Their pay, based on 257 hours of 
work a month, more nearly approximates 
55 cents an hour. 

These conditions do not exist only at the 
lower levels. A master sergeant, living in 
barracks and having 30 years service, earns 
approximately $4,300 a year. A custodian 
or janitor in civil service draws well over 
$4,800, and he will probably get a pay raise. 

Suppose we go even higher. My airbase 
has more than 5,000 military and civilian 
workers. The plant investment in the base, 
including buildings, aircraft and mainte- 
nance complexes, and all the other things 
which make up a modern airbase, is prob- 
ably in excess of half a billion dollars. My 
base commander, as the individual responsi- 
ble for those 5,000 people and the plant 
investment probably earns less than $15,000 
a year. His superior, a major general, re- 
sponsible for many more thousands of people 
and a complex of bases worth billions of 
dollars, earns less than $20,000 a year. I can 
only compare my base commander to the 
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president of a civilian industrial company 
with a comparable number of employees and 
investment. Would not $50,000 to $100,000 
come nearer to his yearly salary? For my 
major general, I compare him to the chair- 
man of a board of directors of a complex of 
allled and interlocking companies. What 
would his pay be in private industry? 


I wear my uniform with pride, and with 
a feeling of honor that I have been privi- 
leged to wear it these many years. My con- 
temporaries also wear it with pride. Not one 
of us has been drafted; all are serving vol- 
untarily. I manage to live fairly comfort- 
ably—but my wife works all the time, and 
I do take on an occasional outside job. But 
I worry about the lower grade people, from 
whom we must draw to replace me and my 
contemporaries. How can we hold them when 
they cannot support thelr families and are 
paid at one-half or less than the Federal 
minimum, wages? Daily I see’ expensively 
trained men leaving the service as soon as 
they complete the very minimum service re- 
quired of them. Few are selecting the serv- 
ice as a Career. I also see top-level noncom- 
missioned officers, who did select the service 
as a career, retiring as soon as they have 
completed 20 years instead of remaining on 
duty for the additional 10 years they might 
otherwise serve, denying to us the benefits 
of their invaluable training and experience. 
Increasing numbers of officers are also leav- 
ing shortly after 20 years’ service. In fairness 
to their families, they can't afford to remain 
in the service. 


Since I will soon retire after 30 years of 
service, and would not be benefited by any 
future pay increase, you will see that I am 
not writing for my own personal benefit. I 
am writing because I am worried about the 
service to which I have deyoted my life. 
How can you reasonably expect young men 
to seek a military career when it will mean 
that they must struggle for the bare neces- 
sities of life and go completely without most 
of the "luxuries" which our people accept to- 
day as standard? 

Cannot the Congress of the United States 
spare the time to consider the status of the 
2 million Americans in the Armed Forces? 
If we cannot be considered as individuals in 
need, at the very least it should be recog- 
nized that failure to pay us properly is costly 
shortsightedness in terms of loss of trained 
men and the need to retrain newcomers. 
Seldom have we had as great a need for a 
dedicated and efficient military force—a pro- 
fessional military force—as we have today in 
these perilous times. How can Congress ex- 
pect to create such a force when to serve de- 
mands a sacrifice expected of no other group 
of Americans? 

Sincerely, 
M. Ser. CHARLES L. SOUTHERN, 
Director, European Division of Air 
Force Sergeants Association. 


Rose’s Plan To Pep Market 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, my con- 
stituent, Mr. Bertrand J. Foley, of Tena- 
fly, N.J., has called my attention to a 
letter to Bob Considine from Billy Rose, 
the theatrical producer, which appeared 
in the Considine column that was pub- 
lished in the New York Journal American 
of June 28. 
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Because it is exceptionally well writ- 
ten and thought provoking, I ask unani- 
mous consent to include it in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 

The article follows: 

Rose's Pla To Pep MARKET 
(By Bob Considine) 

Drak Bos: In the unlikely event that 
President Kennedy were to ask my advice on 
how to put the stock market up 100 points, 
here’s what I'd tell him: 

First, Mr. President, I come as friend, not 
foe. I voted for you, and contributed a fair- 
ish sum to your campaign. There are no 
political overtones to what I may say be- 
cause I'm as political as Puss-in-Boots. I'm 
getting into the act only because the ticker 
tape tells me there’s a fire in our national 
basement, and that the whole house may go 
up in smoke unless you promptly do some- 
thing about it. 

The “something” I’m going to recommend 
will make a lot of people mad at first, but 
I'm convinced that a whopping majority 
will be on your side by the time the No- 
vember elections roll around. - 

At your next press conference, I respect- 
fully suggest that you tell the world that 
Uncle Sam is tired of playing “Uncle Sap,” 
and that he intends to concentrate on his 
own well-being for 1 full year. To spell this 
out, I would then announce: 

1. A moratorium on foreign giveaways: In- 
form all and sundry that for 12 months 
we're going to get out of the “Santa Claus“ 
business. I'm not proposing, Mr. President, 
that we cut off all foreign aid, but I’m cer- 
tain we can hold back a billion or so without 
upsetting the global applecart. 

And I wouldn't worry about the Commies 
stepping in and taking up the slack. The 
Russians, by their own admission, have their 
own eating problems, and the Chinese, if 
they're dining at all, are dining on their 
dogmas. 

2. A moratorium on labor demands not in 
the public interest: Serve notice on labor 
that, for 12 months, it will have to forgo 
that extra slice of the disappearing cake. 
Point out that there are three times as 
many people out of unions as in, and that 
you're going to see to it that they get a 
square shake. If the big labor boys act up, 
whisper that their union monopolies will be 
treated like the monopolies of big business. 
In short, talk to the Reuthers and Meanys 
the way you talked to Roger Blough. This 
will put the market up 25 points in a day. 

3. A moratorium on that ever-lovin’ pork 
barrel: Ask Congress to stop appropriating 
money for back-home projects that can be 
postponed for a year. Make it clear that 
you’ll veto every raid on the piggybank no 
matter how the political chips may fall. 

4. A moratorium of X percent of mili- 
tary expenditures: Begging your pardon, 
General Eisenhower figures to know as much 
about our military posture as Lieutenant 
Kennedy. Ask Ike to pinpoint the areas 
where he thinks the military is overspend- 
ing, and then order an X percent cut in the 
$48 billion that Congress has appropriated 
for defense. 

5. A moratorium on Government floggings: 
For 1 year, ask your brother Bobby to put 
his whip away, I approve in the main of 
what he’s doing, but we can’t afford it right 
now. Big businessmen, often as not, are little 
men behind big desks. They confuse and 
panic easily. As of now, it's to our selfish 
interest to get them to function at top speed. 
Some undoubtedly pad their expense ac- 
counts, vote themselves fat stock options 
and pumped-up pensions and, on occasion, 
even rob their customers by rigging prices. 

For a year, Mr. President, let them do 
what comes naturally. We.desperately need 
the billions in taxes can provide. If 
you can convince these buckos that you'll 
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overlook certain of their sleazy practices for 
12 months, it will add another 25 points 
to the averages. 

6. Moratorium on tax cut doubletalk: 
For a year, pigeonhole the tax reform bill 
which pats you on the back with one hand 
and sticks a thumb in your eye with the 
other. Like it or not, Mr. President, only 
an out-and-out tax cut will give our econ- 
omy the dose of tonic it needs. 

As I tote it up, the first five money-sav- 
ing moratoriums would more than pay for 
the sixth. The country would close ranks be- 
hind the FDR daring of such a program, 
and Congress would stop sticking pins in 
your balloons. In addition, the bankers of 
Europe would realize that for at least a 
year we're going to stop giving away what 
we haven't got, and the flow of gold might 
reverse itself. 

The stock market would also reverse lt- 
self. “A 100-point rise In 2 weeks” might be 
the understatement of the year. 

BLY Rose. 


Land-Grant College Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the 100th anniversary of the signing of 
the Ist Morrill Act, which created our 
system of publicly supported institu- 
tions of higher education. Besides an 
excellent course of oncampus studies, 
these land-grant colleges and State uni- 
versities have developed programs of ex- 
tension education which enables those 
beyond the normal age for formal edu- 
cation to continue the process of learn- 
ing. This program of adult education 
nas received its greatest impetus, 
through Federal help, in the fields of 
agriculture and home economics. 

The rapid dissemination of new 
knowledge and new techniques has made 
the American farm the most productive 
in the world. In a relatively brief span 
of years we have reached the point 
where 1 farmer can produce enough 
food and fiber to meet the needs of 26 
people. 

Today there is a great need to accom- 
plish similar spectacular results in other 
fields. For this reason I have sponsored 
legislation authorizing a modest Federal 
matching grant program to support col- 
lege-level courses in general extension 
education. This bill, which was originally 
cosponsored by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Kastenmeter], the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Van 
Zanvtl, and the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr, Funron], has been re- 
vised somewhat during its journey 
through the Committee on Education 
and Labor. As H.R. 11340 it has been 
reported, and I hope the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. SMITH] 
will arrange for a hearing before the 
Rules Committee so that during this 
centennial year we can build anew ona 
great foundation. 

I am pleased to advise my colleagues 
that the distinguished senior Senator 
from Oregon has introduced an identi- 
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cal bill in the other body. He is being 
joined by colleagues from both sides of 
the aisle, continuing the bipartisan ap- 
proach of the House. 

As a part of my remarks, I include a 
table showing the State-by-State alloca- 
tions under HR. 11340, together with an 
article from the Washington Sunday 
Star on the contributions made by the 
land-grant colleges and State univer- 
sities. 

Distribution of $9,020,000 under the pro- 
visions of the General University Extension 


Education Act of 1962:4 Ist year of 
operation 
| Distribu- 
* tion of 
State Flat $8,000,000 |} Totul 
| grant jon basis of amount 
1980 
| population 
8 }$8, 000, 000 30. 020, 000 
20, 000 144, 459 154, 459 
20, 000 10, 001 30, 001 
20, 000 A7, 583 TT, 583 
20,000 7R, 991 98, 91 
20,000 G05, 033 715,033 
20, 000 77. N. 702 
20, 000 112, 111 132. 111 
20, 000 19, 39, 730 
20, 000 218, 94 238, O64 
20, 000 174, 350 14, 360 
20, 000 27, O82 47, 982 
20, 000 29, 504 49, 
20, 000 445, 801 465, 801 
20, 000 206, 181 226, 181 
29, 000 121.912 141, H2 
20, 000 96, BAL 116,41 
20, 000 1M, 351 154, 351 
20, 000 144, 029 164, (29 
20, 000 42, 862 62, 862 
20, 000 137, 116 157, 116 
20, 000 227, 676 247, 676 
20, 000 345, 951 205. 951 
20, 000 150, 965 170, 965 
20, 000 96, 320 116, 320 
20, 000 191, 027 211,027 
20, 000 20, 839 49, 839 
62,4 
20, 000 11 82, 411 
i aooo | sesso] 48°85 
New Hampshire._..-. . 
e e Da] “Bae 
New Vork. 20,000 742, 133 762, 133 
ota.. ' „ 
Obo 20, 000 429, 228 449, 228 
Oklahama. 20, 000 102, 959 122, 
SGS apiadar 20, 000 78, 213 98, 213 
Pennsy}vania.___.._- 20, 000 500, 556 520, 5 
Rhode Island 20, 000 38, 008 58, 008 
South Dakota. a | "80,003 | 20, 003 
u 0 
Tennessce. 20, 000 157, 741 177, 741 
Texan... 20, 000 423, 625 443, 625 
Utah... 20, 000 39, 385 £0, 385 
Vermont... 20, 000 17, 41 37, 241 
Virginia......-- 20, 000 175, 423 195, 423 
e Bw | ‘aan | Mees 
Vi rain 7 
* — ain eR 20, 000 174, 752 194, 752 
Wyoming.. 2 20, 000 14, 596 34, 506 
Puerto Rico. ....--+-- 20. 000 308, 900 123, 900 


1 Mo : f the 50 States and Puerto 
N add ib nee cen 00K. B00) distributed on the 
basis of the 1960 population. 

LAND-GRANT COLLEGE: Our Most SIGNIFICANT 
ScHooL Move 
(By G. K. Hodenfield) 

They said later that Abraham Lincoln on 
that day had lighted a candle that would 
guide future generations of Americans out 
of the dark night of ignorance. 

But it was a moment of ! that 
passed-without notice, an act of faith that 
was long unsung. 

In midsummer, 1862, the Nation writhed 
in civil war. Confederate Gen. Robert E. 
Lee had just thrown back Gen. George B. 
McClellan's Army of the Potomac in the 7 
days’ battles. 

The Treasury Department in Washington 
was advising its agents: “Wherever you find 
an article, a,product, a trade, a profession, 
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or a source of income, tax it.” Long months 
of bloody fighting lay ahead, and the future 
was bleak, 

Small wonder, then, that the country paid 
scant heed when President Lincoln on July 
2. 1862, signed into law the Morrill Act, the 
most important single piece of Federal leg- 
islation in the history of American educa- 
tion. 

The Morrill Act led to the establishment 
of 68 unique land-grant colleges and univer- 
sities, including such honored and distin- 
guished institutions as the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, the University of Dli- 
nois, Auburn, and Texas A. & M. 

But it did more than that, much more. 


BROADENED EDUCATION 


It put higher education within the grasp 
of all who could profit by it, be they ecions 
of wealthy families or children of the poor. 

It paved the way for an agricultural revo- 
lution that is the envy and the wonder of 
the world, and which is not yet ended. It 
Spawned programs of adult education and 
extension services which may well be this 
country's most important exports to the un- 
developed areas of the world in the years 
ahead. 

Not even Representative Justin Smith Mor- 
rill of Vermont, himself, could have foreseen 
the wonders that were to blossom from the 
legislation for which he had fought so long. 

If Lincoln made any comment when he 
signed the bill, history doesn't record it. 
But sometime during a hot and sticky day 
100 years ago tomorrow he took a quill pen 
in hand and signed: 

“An act donating public lands to the sev- 
eral States and territories which may pro- 
vide colleges * * * where the leading object 
shall be, without excluding other scientific 
and classical studies and including military 
tactics, to teach such branches of learning 
as are related to agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts * * in order to promote the 
liberal and practical education of the in- 
dustrial classes,” 

The act granted each State 30,000 acres of 
Federal land lying within that State for each 
of its Members of Congress. States which 
no longer had enough Federal land within 
their boundaries for the purposes of the act 
were given scrip which entitled them to land 
in the still undeveloped Western States. 
New States collected when they entered the 
Union, or sometimes while still territories, 

Income from the sale of the land and the 
scrip was to be invested in “stocks of the 
United States or of the States, or some safe 
stocks, yielding not less than 5 percentum 
upon the par value of said stocks.” 

The capital investment itself was to re- 
main forever undiminished.” The income 
from the investment was to be used only 
for the educational goals of the act. 

Eventually, the States received 11,383,082 
acres in either land or land scrip, and sold 
them for a total of $13,478,946. By today's 
standards, that $13.5 million is a bagatelle. 
Purdue University, for instance, now has an 
annual, operating budget of nearly $50 mil- 
lion, which does not include construction. 

But the interest alone from that $13.5 mil- 
lion set great forces in motion. 

Today there are 68 land-grant colleges or 


universities, at least one in every State and 
one in Puerto Rico. 


They enroll 20 percent of all U.S. college 
students. They confer 40 percent of all the 
doctors’ degrees awarded in this country. 
Through their ROTC programs, these insti- 
tutions provide almost half of all the regular 
and reserve officers in the Armed Forces. 

NOBEL PRIZE WINNERS 

Twenty-five of the 42 Uving American 
Nobel Prize winners have earned degrecs from 
land-grant institutions, 

Research at these colleges and universities 
brought the development of the first cyclo- 
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tron, television tube, transistor, the produc- 
tion of pure uranium, and the discovery of 
such wonder drugs as streptomycin, stilbes- 
trol, and dicumarol. 

The ceramics, soybean and woodpulp in- 
dustries all had their start in land-grant 
colleges. 

But perhaps the greatest impact these 
institutions have had is the field of agricul- 
ture. 

As former Representative Dixon, Repub- 
lican of Utah, told the House in a speech a 
few years ago: 

“The fact that the productivity of our 
agriculture is unparalleled in world history, 
the fact that our problem in America is how 
best to us our abundance rather than how 
to prevent starvation, the fact that we are 
sharing our plenty with the hungry of this 
earth—all of these blessings are due in im- 
measurable degree to our land-grant col- 
leges.“ 

In 1862, a farmer produced enough for 
himself and only four others. Today he 
produces enough for 26 others. 

In 1862, the average corn crop in Ilinois 
was about 15 bushels per acre. Today it 
is 77. 

In 1862, the South harvested about 120 
pounds of cotton per acre. Today that same 
acre produces 438 pounds. 

All this was part of the dream of Repre- 
sentative Morrill when he first introduced 
his Land-Grant Act in Congress on April 20, 
1858. 

“Men waste hundreds of acres of land on 
the theory that it is inexhaustible,” Mr. 
Morrill told the House. 

“Our population is rapidly increasing and 
brings annually increased demands for 
bread and clothing. If we can barely meet 
this demand while we have fresh solls to 
appropriate, we shall surely reach the point 
of our decline and fall. 

“The Nation which tills the soil so as to 
leave it worse than they found it is doomed 
to decay and degradation.” 


THE ORIGINAL IDEA 


Historians “do not agree on whether Mr. 
Morrill or Jonathan Baldwin Turner should 
be credited with originating the land-gran 
idea. ` 

Mr. Turner in 1850 urged that Illinois en- 
dow a State university with the money it 
received from the sale of public lands. Mr. 
Morrill said later he first got the idea of 
land-grant colleges about 1856, but “where 
I obtained the first hint of such a measure, 
Iam wholly unable to say.” 

But, whoever had the idea first, it was Mr. 
Morrill, son of a Vermont blacksmith, who 
pushed it through Congress. 

To do it, he had to overcome opposition 
from westerners, who did not want the land 
within their borders sold to outsiders; from 
southerners, who saw the federally financed 
institutions as an invasion of States rights, 
and from President Buchanan, who vetoed 
the measure after it first passed the House 
and Senate. 

The Morrill Act squeaked by the House in 
1858 by a vote of 105 to 100, and the Senate 
by a vote of 25 to 22, only to run into 
President Buchanan's veto. 

Mr. Buchanan said the bill would cost 
too much, would confuse the relationship 
between the Federal Government and the 
States, injure the newer States, compete un- 
fairly with established colleges and univer- 
sities, and violate the Constitution. 

The veto was upheld in Congress, despite 
an impassioned plea by Mr. Morrill. 

PRESIDENT ASSAILED 

Mr. Morrill said, The President has com- 
mitted, if not a crime, at least a blunder.” 
He called the veto incomprehensible, and de- 
clared, “the telegraphic news of this veto 
will start a tear from the eye of more than 
one manly boy, whose ambition will now 
be nipped in the bud.” 
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In December 1861, when Mr. Morrill 
brought his bill before the House again, he 
found the going much easier, 

First, the secession of the Southern States 
had removed much of the opposition. 

Second, Mr. Morrill had added the proviso 
that the land-grant institutions must teach 
military tactics, and Congress was painfully 
aware of the need for more officers. 

(Ninety-six years later, another Federal 
aid-to-education bill was given a boost 
through Congress by being called the “Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958.“ 

This time the vote was 91-25 in the House 
and 32-7 in the Senate. 

Although President Lincoln made no re- 
corded comment when he signed the bill, he 
was aware of the potential. As he eloquent- 
ly put it at the Wisconsin State fair in Mil- 
waukee on September 30, 1859: 

“No other human occupation opens so 
wide a field for the profitable and agree- 
able combination of labor with cultivated 
thought, as agriculture. * * * Every blade 
of grass is a study, and to produce two 
where there was but one is both a profit and 
a pleasure.” 


Declaration of Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
year I introduced House Resolution 370, 
which provided that the Declaration of 
Independence shall be read in the House 
of Representatives each year on July 4 
or, if the House is not in session on 
July 4, on the last day prior to the 
Fourth when the House is in session. 
For reasons known best to itself, the 
Committee on Rules tabled this resolu- 
tion. 

It is indeed regrettable that the read- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence, 
our most historic document which dem- 
onstrates every year, more and more 
forcefully, the profound wisdom of our 
forefathers, is not the official order of 
the day in this Chamber as part of our 
Independence Day observance. 

It is particularly regrettable because 
it was in the House of Representatives 
186 years ago that this historic docu- 
ment was adopted as the keystone for 
the recognition of the rights and dignity 
of man in our newborn Republic. 

I humbly submit that a rereading of 
the Declaration of Independence in the 
Congress of the United States and 
throughout the entire Nation each 
Fourth of July would show how graphi- 
cally the truths propounded by the sign- 
ers of this Declaration in 1776 continue 
to stir the imagination of people through- 
out the world today. 

The Declaration of Independence, 
adopted by our forefathers 186 years ago, 
indeed continues to be the eighth wonder 
of the world. Its fundamental concepts 
have endured through wars, depressions, 
and natural disasters. It would be my 
hope that Congress will consider the pro- 
posals contained in House Resolution 
370, and it is even further my hope that 
by setting the example in this Chamber, 
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we would inspire Americans throughout 
our land to engage in the ritual, at least 
once a year, of rereading this great docu- 
ment. 

The very tyranny which our fore- 
fathers rejected in 1776 when they 
adopted this Declaration is today being 
suffered by millions of people behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

Those principles of human dignity set 
down in the Declaration of Independence 
in 1776 are as much alive today as they 
were 186 yearsago. We Americans shall 
continue to enjoy the blessings of those 
great principles of freedom so boldly 
spelled out in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence only so long as we are capable 
of understanding them, respecting them, 
and defending them against all aggres- 
sors. 

I do not believe it is asking too much 
to have this great document reviewed at 
least once a year on America's great holi- 
day, the Fourth of July. Only by con- 
stantly reviewing those great principles 
of freedom and dignity incorporated in 
this Declaration can each generation of 
Americans—and yes, Mr. Speaker, each 
generation of freedom-loving people 
throughout the world—appreciate the 
full depth of their meaning. 

We need only substitute in this Dec- 
laration the evils of the Kremlin for the 
evils of the King of England, which our 
forefathers so eloquently outlined in 
1776, to fully appreciate how realistic is 
this Declaration today. 

In 1776, this Declaration captured the 
hope and imagination of the people in 
America. God grant that on this 186th 
anniversary of the adoption of this Dec- 
laration by the American people, we shall 
rekindle the hope of oppressed people 
throughout the world. In this Declara- 
tion can the people of the entire world 
fully understand the true meaning of 
America and what it stands for. 

Mr. Speaker, since for reasons com- 
pletely beyond my control this Declara- 
tion will not be read as an official docu- 
ment of the House on this eve of the 
186th anniversary of our independence, 
I am taking the privilege today of in- 
cluding the entire Declaration with my 
remarks. 

The Declaration of Independence fol- 
lows. May it rekindle the spirit and be- 
lief among Americans, that freedom, 
justice, and dignity of man shall con- 
tinue to endure in our own Nation and 
also restore hopes throughout the world 
that those same freedoms shall again be 
restored to these unfortunate people who 
today must live in Communist bondage. 
In CONGRESS, JULY 4, 1776—A DECLARATION BY 

THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES 

or America, IN GENERAL CONGRESS ASSEM- 

BLED 

When in the Course of human Events, it 
becomes necessary for one People to dissolve 
the Political Bands which have connected 
them with another, and to assume among 
the Powers of the Earth, the separate and 
equal Station to which the Laws of Nature 
and of Nature's God entitle them, a decent 
Respect to the Opinions of Mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the Separation. 

We hold these Truths to be self-evident, 
that all Men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable Rights, that among these are 
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Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness— 
That to secure these Rights, Governments are 
instituted among Men, deriving their just 
Powers from the Consent of the Governed, 
that whenever any Form of Government be- 
comes destructive of these Ends, it is the 
Right of the People to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new Government, laying its 
Foundation on such Principles, and organ- 
izing its Powers in such Form, as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their Safety 
and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dic- 
tate that Governments long established 
should not be changed for light and transient 
Causes; and accordingly all Experience hath 
shewn, that Mankind are more disposed to 
suffer, while Evils are sufferable, than to right 
themselves by abolishing the Forms to which 
they are accustomed. But when a long Train 
of Abuses and Usurpations, pursuing in- 
variably the same Object, evinces a Design to 
reduce them under absolute Depotism, it is 
their Right, it is their Duty, to throw off 
such Government, and to provide new Guards 
for their future Security. Such has been the 
patient Sufferance of these Colonies; and 
such is now the Necessity which constrains 
them to alter their former Systems of Govern- 
ment. The History of the present King of 
Great-Britain is a History of repeated In- 
juries and Usurpations, all having in direct 
Object the Establishment of an absolute 
Tyranny over these States. To prove this, 
let Facts be submitted to a candid World, 
He has refused his Assent to Laws, the 
most wholesome and necessary for the public 


He has forbidden his Goverhors to pass 
Laws of immediate and pressing Importance, 
unless suspended in their Operation till his 
Assent should be obtained; and when so 
suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend 
to them. 

He has refused to pass other Laws for the 
Accommodation of large Districts of People, 
unless those People would relinquish the 
Right of Representation in the Legislature, 
a Right inestimable to them, and formidable 
to Tyrants only. 

He has called together Legislative Bodies 
at Places unusual, uncomfortable, and dis- 
tant from the Depository of their public 
Records, for the sole Purpose of fatiguing 
them into Compliance with his Measures. 

He has dissolved Representative Houses 
repeatedly, for op with manly Firm- 
hess his Invasions on the Rights of the 
People. 

He has refused for a long Time, after such 
Dissolutions, to cause others to be elected; 
whereby the Legislative Powers, incapable 
of Annihilation, have returned to the People 
at large for their exercise; the State remain- 
ing in the mean time to all the 
Dangers of Invasion from without, and Con- 
Vulsions within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the Popu- 
lation of these States; for that Purpose ob- 
structing the Laws for Naturalization of For- 
eigners; refusing to pass others to encour- 
age their Migrations hither, and raising the 
Conditions of new Appropriations of Lands. 

He has obstructed the Administration of 
Justice, by refusing his Assent to Laws for 
establishing Judiciary Powers. 

He has made Judges dependent on his Will 
alone, for the Tenure of their Offices, and 
the Amount and Payment of their Salaries. 

He has erected a Multitude of new Offices, 
and sent hither Swarms of Officers to harrass 
Our People, and eat out their Substance. 

He has kept among us, in Times of Peace, 
Standing Armies, without the consent of our 
Legislatures. 

He has affected to render the Military in- 
dependent of and superior to the Civil 

wer. 

He has combined with others to subject 
us to a Jurisdiction foreign to our Constitu- 
tion, and unacknowledged by our Laws; giv- 
ing his Assent to their Acts of pretended 
Legislation: 
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For quartering large Bodies of Armed 
Troops among us: 

For protecting them, by a mock Trial, 
from Punishment for any Murders which 
they should commit on the Inhabitants of 
these States: 

For cutting off our Trade with all Parts 
of the World: 

For imposing Taxes on us without our 
Consent: 

For depriving us, in many Cases, of the 
Benefits of Trial by Jury: 

For transporting us beyond Seas to be 
tried for pretended Offenses: 

For abolishing the free System of English 
Laws in a neighbouring Province, establish- 
ing therein an arbitrary Government, and 
enlarging its Boundaries, so as to render it 
at once an Example and fit Instrument for 
introducing the same absolute Rule into 
these Colonies: 

For taking away our Charters, abolishing 
our most valuable Laws, and altering funda- 
mentally the Forms of our Governments: 

For suspending our own Legislatures, and 
declaring themselves invested with Power to 
legislate for us in all Cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated Government here, by de- 
claring us out of his Protection and waging 
War against us. 

He has plundered our Seas, ravaged our 
Coasts, burnt our Towns, and destroyed the 
Lives of our People. 

He is, at this Time, transporting large 
Armies of foreign Mercenaries to compleat 
the Works of Death, Desolation, and Tyranny, 
already begun with circumstances of Cruelty 
and Perfidy, scarcely paralleled in the most 
barbarous Ages, and totally unworthy the 
Head of a civilized Nation. 

He has constrained our fellow Citizens 
taken Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms 
against their Country, ġo become the Execu- 
tloners of their Friends and Brethren, or to 
fall themselves by their Hands. 


He has excited domestic Insurrections 


amongst us, and has endeavoured to bring on 
the Inhabitants of our Frontiers, the merci- 
less Indian Savages, whose known Rule of 
Warfare, is an undistinguished Destruction, 
of all Ages, Sexes and Conditions. 

In every stage of these Oppressions we have 
Petitioned for Redress in the most humble 
Terms: Our repeated Petitions have been an- 
sSwered only by repeated Injury. A Prince, 
whose Character is thus marked by every act 
which may define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the 
Ruler of a free People. 

Nor have we been wanting in Attentions 
to our British Brethren. We have warned 
them from Time to Time of Attempts by 
their Legislature to extend an unwarrantable 
Jurisdiction over us. We have reminded 
them of the Circumstances of our Emigra- 
tion and Settlement here. We have appealed 
to thelr native Justice and Magnanimity, and 
we have conjured them by the Ties of our 
common Kindred to disavow these Usurpa- 
tions, which, would inevitably interrupt our 
Connections and Correspondence. They too 
have been deaf to the Voice of Justice and 
of Consanguinity. We must, therefore, ac- 
quiesce in the Necessity, which denounces 
our Separation, and hold them, as we hold 
the rest of Mankind, Enemies in War, in 
Peace, Friends. 

We, therefore, the Representatives of the 
United States of America, in General Con- 
gress, Assembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the World for the Rectitude of our 
Intentions, do, in the Name, and by Author- 
ity of the Good People of these Colonies, 
solemnly Publish and Declare, That these 
United Colonies are, and of Right ought to 
be, Free and Independent States; that they 
are absolved from all Allegiance to the Brit- 
ish Crown, and that all political Connection 
between them and the State of Great-Britain, 
is and ought to be totally dissolved; and 
that as Free and Independent States, they 
have full Power to levy War, conclude Peace, 
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contract Alliances, establish Commerce, and 
to do all other Acts and Things which In- 
dependent States may of right do. And for 
the support of this Declaration, with a firm 
Reliance on the Protection of divine Provi- 
dence, we mutually pledge to each other our 
Lives, our Fortunes, and our sacred Honor, 
Signed by Order and in Behalf of the 
Congress, 
JOHN HANCOCK, 
President. 
Attest. 
CHARLES THOMPSON, 
Secretary. 
(Philadelphia: Printed by John Dunlap.) 


An Analysis of What Taxes Are Doing to 
American Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to insert my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor, I wish to 
include a letter written by Mr. Reuben 
H. Fleet, together with an analysis of 
what taxes are doing to American busi- 
ness. Mr. Fleet organized Convair, one 
of the largest airframe and missile 
plants in the world, and was forced to 
sell it because of taxes, Convair is now 
a subsidiary of General Dynamics, but is 
suffering from a profit squeeze caused 
by increased costs and lower prices. It 
has several million dollars in losses which 
will have to be made up before there is 
any taxable profit, This is an unhealthy 
business condition. 

The letter follows: 

San DIEGO, CALIF., 
June 18, 1962. 
Mr. BERNARD KILGORE, 
President, the Wall Street Journal, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear BERNARD: It seems to me that we all 
should do what we can to help our President 
bring prosperity to our people. Since I am 
a Republican I can hardly expect him or his 
appointees to acknowledge or even read any 
suggestions from me. And yet he badly 
needs advice from successful businessmen 
who have had the time and experience to 
analyze what is needed. 

My payroll reached the enormous sum of a 
million and a half a day during the war, and 
I had to plan and worry how to meet it, 
notwithstanding the fact that we were work- 
ing largely for our Government and its allies, 

The President and his advisers have never 
had this planning or worry. When the 1942 
Tax Act became law it left me a net earning 
of enough to meet my payroll only 7 minutes 
and from my salary of $60,000, all but $9,340 
was taken by the Government, which gave 
me a net of less than I earned at 23. 

So I sold my enterprise which had grown to 
the largest of its kind and attempted to 
diversify investments. The Federal tax was 
so excessive that I deemed it wise to invest 
only in blue chips of the most conservative 
kind and in tax exempts. But I retained a 
large bank balance to invest and with which 
to speculate, 

Through 20 years of such experience I 
have attempted to launch new enterprises, 
only to find the going made too tough by 
Federal taxation and competition to warrant 
continuance. True, one could maybe build 
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up a new enterprise and sell it maybe at a 
profit for others to carry on the struggle. 

Meantime came reading, study and 
analysis. The “Communist Manifesto” pub- 
lished 118 years ago gave Karl Marx' formula 
for killing capitalism: “A heavy progressive 
or graduated income tax” and “abolition of 
all right of inheritance.’ In expressing sat- 
isfaction over our adoption of these tenets 
Khbrushchey correctly said, “We don't need 
war to win.” 

Excessive spending causing exorbitant tax- 
ation is the root of our danger; this must be 
corrected if competitive enterprise and 
capitalism and freedom are to survive. 

War is not the cure. Meantime we are 
spending billions for war which we hope 
and pray will be avoided. Wecan now safely 
announce to the world that, with such na- 
tions as ally themselves with us, we are pre- 
pared to guarantee world peace. Par better 
for us to do this than to turn over to the 
United Nations the task, together with our 
Army, Navy, Air Force and equipment, where 
we have one yote out of a membership of 104. 

Meantime we should encourage industry 
to get our country humming with full em- 
ployment. It is reasonable to assume that 
industry will do this and share 50-50 through 
taxation with the Government in peacetimes. 
If industry is penalized beyond this, it is 
forced to retrench and guard against Govern- 
ment excesses and interferences. We must 
stop bleeding industry and our successful 
people, and encourage capital. 

You will be doing your country a great 
service if you publish this and the signed 
article I enclose. 

Best regards. When you are in California 
drop down to San Diego where we have 
everything to make your visit pleasant and 
entertaining. 

Cordially, 
REUBEN. 


“San DIEGO, CALIF., 
“June 18, 1962. 

“Taxes have become so high that they are 
stifling the source of our Nation’s strength, 
namely our competitive enterprise system. 
After corporate earnings suffer a Federal tax 
take of 52 percent, only 48 percent remains. 
The individual shareholder then must pay 
his bracket tax graduated to 91 percent, 
with a small but significant credit of 4 per- 
cent against the double taxation evil, which 
credit the administration now plans to re- 
peal. Ninety-one percent leaves 9 percent, 
of 48 percent, of, say, 10-percent corporate 
earning, makes a net earning to the indi- 
vidual owner of less than one-half of 1 per- 
cent. 

“Will a man work himself or his money 
for such an insignificant net return? 
Wouldn’t he be a fool to venture in busi- 
ness (risk for gain) with such tax penalties? 
And if he suffers loss under our heads tax- 
payer loses, tails Uncle Sam wins, he is per- 
mitted to deduct against bracket income 
only $1,000 a year carried forward 5 years, 
Communists couldn't invent a better plan 
to drive out of business men with money. 
Coupled with our graduated estate tax 
reaching 77 percent, it is legalized robbery. 

“More terrible than that. This excessive 
taxation forces the death of capitalism in 
America. In 1948 the ‘Communist Mani- 
festo’ prescribed what was necessary to 
destroy capitalism in 13 words: ‘A heavy 
progressive or graduated income tax—aboli- 
tion of all right of inheritance. On Janu- 
ary 17, 1961, Khrushchev restated this when 
he said, ‘We don’t need war to win.’ 

“Why should our Government officials pro- 
mote communism? Punitive tax rates are 
steadily, inexorably killing the competitive 
enterprise system that has made America 
great. We should stop shackling the will to 
venture in this still capitalistic country. 
Enterprise needs billions annually in new 
investment here—not abroad, This can 
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come only from men with money. If we 
would preserve and stimulate our enterprise 
system, Federal income taxation should be 
limited constitutionally to 50 percent—in- 
operative automatically upon declaration of 
war or armed attack on our country. It 
seems reasonable to assume in peacetime 
our Government as a fair weather partner 
should take only half of the earnings of 
capital if it expects industry to maintain 
high employment and prosperity. 

“If 20 years of this legalized robbery has 
not convinced us, why not raise the present 
91 percent double tax limit to 100 percent, 
which will emphasize our creeping taxation 
cancer so that all will see the impossibility 
of carrying on a capitalistic system here in 
what used to.be our land of opportunity— 
home of the free, and hope of the worid. 
Many cities and States offer incentive for 
industries. Too bad that they as well as our 
children don’t realize how Federal tax ex- 
cesses are stymying our economy by making 
it unprofitable and dangerous for people 
with money to venture it in our country. 

“This study comes from one who in 20 
years created the largest business of its kind 
in the world and sold it at the height of its 
prosperity because Federal taxes left him a 
net earning of enough to meet his payroll 
for only 7 minutes. He asks no sympathy, 
but he warns America against continuing 
the prescription of Karl Marx for destroying 
the competitive enterprise system that must 
have confidence, courage, and capital. 

R. H. FLEET." 


Another Lapse of Memory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the campaign of 1960, candidate 
Kennedy promised everything to every- 
body. One of those promises was to get 
rid of discrimination in federally aided 
housing in the District of Columbia 
“with the stroke of the pen.” Since his 
inauguration, it seems the President's 
hand will just not take that pen and 
end the discrimination for which he 
criticized President Eisenhower. What 
about it, Mr. President? 

In the June 30 issue, there is a story 
on President Kennedy's memory: 

STROKE OF THE PEN: KENNEDY FORGOT 

PLEDGE: NAACP 


The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People said yesterday it has 
“waited in vain for President Kennedy to 
sign an Executive order banning racial dis- 
crimination in all federally aided housing.” 

The NAACP in its annual report for 1961 
bluntly set forth: “Mr. Kennedy, as a candi- 
date, had chided President Eisenhower for 
failure to eliminate such discrimination 
which, candidate Kennedy asserted, could 
be done with a stroke of the pen.“ Although 
an order was prepared and presented to 
President Kennedy, he had not signed it by 
the end of the year.” 

In still another slap at the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, the report said: “The year 
1961 closed with a nationwide campaign by 
the NAACP branches petitioning President 
Kennedy to take Executive action in housing. 
Despite campaign promises, the declaration 
of the Democratic Party platform and the 
recommendation of the US. Civil Rights 
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Commission, that action was not forthcom- 
ing. 
“The failure of the administration to ful- 
fill this pledge gave added significance to 
the NAACP housing efforts and demonstrated 
the need for a continuing nationwide as- 
sault on discrimination in federally assisted 
housing programs.” 

The report made somber mention of the 
fact that, during the year, the rate of Negro 
unemployment was 214 times greater than 
the comparable rate for white workers.” It 
added: “In some major industrial centers, 
the rate of Negro unemployment was even 
greater—as in Detroit, where the Negro was 
19.5 percent of the total work force but 61 
percent of the total jobless,” 


MEMBERSHIP DROPS 


As a result of what it termed the “economic 
recession” of 1961, the NAACP said total 
membership declined by 8,000 to 380,134 dur- 
ing the year. But it said total money Income 
remained above the $1 million mark for the 
fourth successive year. 

The report also cited NAACP support of 
the freedom ride movement during 1961 
and the action by its youth division for up- 
grading of Negroes from menial employment. 
It said 700 NAACP youth members were ar- 
rested for participation in demonstrations 
during the year. 

Among advances in civil rights and educa- 
tion, the report cited moves to end gerry- 
mandering of school zones, faulty site selec- 
tion for new schools, discrimination against 
Negro teachers and strict adherence to the 
neighborhood school concept. 


II—What's Wrong With the State 
Department? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr, KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
second in a series of timely articles on 
the State Department by Everett S. 
Allen, of the New Bedford Standard- 
Times, 

Entitled “What’s Wrong With the 
State Department?” this series is the 
result of a year and a half of investiga- 
tion and interview and is designed to 
show the influences upon our foreign 
policy and why this policy is the subject 
of increasing concern and criticism: 
War's Wronc WITH THE State DEPART- 

MENT—II: ExecuTiveE Hopceropce Forns 

AcTION on RISKS 

(By Everett S. Allen) 

WasntNerow.— Even if there were no se- 
curity risks in the State Department, the ad- 
ministrative hodgepodge would “foul things 
up,” according to the man whose 4-year 
effort helped to eliminate some of 1,400 such 
Tisks, In an exclusive interview only a few 
days before his death in November 1961, 
Robert Walter Scott McLeod, Administrator 
of the Department's Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs from 1953 to 1957, told this 
writer: “I would almost bet it isn't that we 
make bad policy. It's that we have no policy- 
making procedure except that based on the 
lowest common denominator at which we 
can get an agreement after a serles of end- 
less conferences.” 

McLeod, a former FBI agent and later, U.S. 
Ambassador to Ireland, asserted: One 
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strong-willed person can prevent policy be- 
cause it's considered unthinkable in State 
to go up to the next echelon unless you have 
perfect agreement. 

“This system makes error possible even 
with the best peopie. The ban on divided 
Position began when the generals came into 
Government, specifically beginning with 
Marshall (Gen. George C. Marshall, post- 
war Secretary of State under Truman). Ike 
also contributed a great deal to this, With 
him, it was almost a criminal offense to 
bring a divided opinion to him. He wanted 
it all on one page and either yes or no, 30 
a good many people just wound up mechani- 
cally doing nothing.” 

A PRESIDENTIAL JOB 


McLeod concluded, “This is a presidential 
job. If we ever get a President who under- 
stands it, it will be ripped wide open. 

“The President now hes such authority 

on the books as he needs to revise the State 
Department by, among other things, cutting 
it down to size. (It now numbers 22,000 
empl ) 
“President Eisenhower once asked former 
President Hoover for advice at the Commo- 
dore Hotel in New York, right after the 
former was elected. Mr. Hoover said, “While 
you still control Congress, overhaul the 
State Department. Reorganize the Depart- 
Ment so it can operate; you must cut it 
down, weed it out, and until it is done, no 
President ever again will control the execu- 
tive branch of the United States.” 

“Ike didn’t do it. No President ever has, 
although Mr. Hoover tried, and FD R. threw 
out his recommendations.” 

General Eisenhower may have wished later 
that he had done it. 


CLUB PERPETUATED 


A former U.S. Ambassador said to me, “Loy 
Henderson, Deputy Under Secretary of State 
for Administration under Eisenhower, made 
Classic mistakes in attempting to perpetuate 
‘the club’ in the State Department but Ike 
and Dulles were disinterested. Many diplo- 
Matic careerists set the importance of con- 
tinuance of control over most other factors.” 

In support of Mr. McLeod's theory of ad- 
Ministrative hodgepodge, the following ex- 
amples are offered of what might be termed 
mistakes by default, undesirable results pro- 
duced because State Department action was 
Not taken, or not en soon enough: 

Povl Bang-Jensen, formerly a member of 
the Danish Foreign Service, was well known 
to State Department Foreign Service officers. 
Bang-Jensen's death has been the subject 
of lengthy and inconclusive studies to deter- 
mine whether he committed suicide as the 
New York police reported or was murdered 
by Soviet agents because he knew too much, 

From November 1956, Bang-Jensen tried to 
see Allen W. Dulles, then Chief of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, to tell him the So- 
viet Union had infiltrated the high com- 
mand of the UN. as weil as US, Intelligence, 
Possibly the CIA itself. Dulles was unaware 
of Bang-Jensen’s efforts until May 3, 1957. 

SIMPLE SUGGESTION NEEDED 

The Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee, which found no fault with CIA or 
FBI efforts in this episode, commented, 
“Since this was a highly sensitive matter in- 
volving the U.N., both the CIA and the FBI 
took the stand they could not act without 
higher authorization from the State De- 
partment. 

“The only action called for was a simple 
Suggestion from State to Mr. Dulles that he 
listen to what Bang-Jensen had to say. 

“But for some reason, this suggestion was 
Not forthcoming. The result was that noth- 
ing was done. From the standpoint of na- 
tlonal security, the entire record in dealing 
With Bang-Jensen's request must be con- 
Sidered a lamentable example of procrasti- 

Nation and indecision. 

Matters such as this cannot be permitted 
to wait for months or even weeks before a 
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simple decision is made to receive the infor- 
mation.” 
OVERSTAFFED 

The real poser in the situation Is this: If 
Bang-Jensen, who had personal contacts in 
State couldn't get to first base, what kind of 
a tip on a threat to U.S. national security 
would the State Department take seriously? 

Senator Jackson, Democrat, of Washing- 
ton, believes the State Department is the 
victim of “serious overstafling,” even though 
Secretary of State Rusk pleads that “because 
of the pace of business, relatively junior 
officers are sending out telegrams on matters 
which before World War U might well have 
gone to the Secretary himself.” 

JACKSON, apparently not much impressed, 
said, “many (State Department) offices have 
reached the point where the quantity of staff 
reduces the quality of product.” 

In any event, whether overworked, under- 
worked or simply incompetent, State De- 
partment personnel also fell down on the job 
preparing the now classic American response 
to the aide memolre on Berlin given to Presi- 
dent Konnedy by the Soviet Premier on 
June 4, 1961. 

TOOK 43 DAYS 

This memoire also was given to the British 
and French Foreign Offices at the same time. 
It contained nothing new, but for effective 
propaganda value, it required a quick and 
eloquent answer. The British and French 
Governments prepared theirs and then lan- 
guished in frustration waiting for the United 
States to do likewise. Forty-three days later 
after more than a dozen persons in State 
had done nothing else for a month and a 
half but conjure up a ponderous and tor- 
tured rehash of what had been said before, 
the United States produced its official reply. 
It was too long and too late and President 
Kennedy was doubly chagrined because a 
member of his White House staff had put 
together a month before a su re- 
sponse that was sharper and more effective 
by far. As for our allies, they considered 
our effort in this situation worthless. 

A former Under Secretary of State, loyal to 
the career diplomat system, suggested to me 
that Foreign Service officers are “only agents 
of the administration” but our experience 
with Fidel Castro suggests this is not neces- 
sarily so. In other words, the administra- 
tion may or may not know what is going 
on within the State Department. 

Han REPORT ON CASTRO 

Intelligence reports from the CIA and 
FBI and other intelligence agencies in 1955, 
1956, 1957, and 1958 indicated Castro was at 
least pro-Communist. (Castro seized power 
in Cuba in January 1959.) By 1958, reports 
from the U.S. Embassy in Mexico, where 
Castro prepared his invasion force showed 
increasing indications of communism and 
procommunism surrounding Fidel. 

Robert C. Hill, then U.S. Ambassador to 
Moxico, is on record under oath as revealing 
that such reports were sent to the State De- 
partment and never got to the upper 
echelons. 

Hill recalled to me: “We sent in plenty 
of reports, but the decision had been made 
down at the lower level, in the corridors of 
the State Department, that Batista (Castro’s 
pro-United States, anti-Communist prede- 
cessor) had to go. 

“In the spring of 1957, I said to Earl 
Smith, who went to Cuba as Ambassador, 
Fou are assigned to Cuba to preside over 
the downfall of Batista. You must be very 
careful, because if you are not, your reputa- 
tion will be destroyed.’ Several Foreign 
Service people refused to go with him, be- 
cause they knew Castro was coming into 
power, and they had young children and 
did not want to become involved.” 

SIDETRACKED 


A representative of the FBI stated pri- 
vately it was his understanding that reports 
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concerning Castro's Communist affiliations 
had “not reached the upper echelon of the 
Department of State,” although they had 
been transmitted. Hill said he was told 
they were “sidetracked at the desk level.” 

Despite congressional inquiry and much 
public attention, if it is known who slde- 
tracked them this never has been made pub- 
lic and those in a position to sidetrack them 
have been promoted and/or transferred, but 
in no case, fired, 

It also is a fact that some months after 
Castro assumed power, Secretary of State 
Herter consulted J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
of the FBI, regarding Castro's Communist 
associations, stating nothing of this sort had 
been brought to his attention. 

Hoover informed Herter that the FBI had 
been sending of this nature to the 
State Department for approximately 4 years. 

SENATORS NOTIFIED 

In this connection, it Is not generally 
known that former Ambassador Hill last 
June informed the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee of the existence of such docu- 
ments which had been sent to the State De- 
partment, Hill referred specifically to an 
intelligence report of June 1959 supporting 
the point of view that Castro was a Com- 
reco or controlled by Communists, to a 

e from Pentagon intelli ce in 
tember 1960 stating there 2 8 
pro-Castro cell in the US. Embassy at 
Havana, and to other documents indicating 
Castro's Red connections. 

The Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee asked the State Department for copics 
of these documents. 

As of June 18, 1 year later, the committeee 
still had not received them, the State De- 
partment presumably having invoked execu- 
tive privilege. 

There were other methods of sidetracking 
information, too. i 

In April 1959, there was a meeting of U.S. 
Ambassadors in San Salvador, a principal 
purpose of which was to present to the Or- 
ganization of American States evidence of 
Castro’s ties to communism. Those present 
produced a communique over which Ambas- 
sador Hill and Philip W. Bonsal, then US, 
Ambassador to Cuba (now recently resigned 
as Ambassador to Morocco), clashed. Bon- 
sal felt no reflections should be cast on Cas- 
tro. Hill said the communique contained 
nothing but platitudes. 

GET RID OF HILL 


After the conference, Bonsal sald to 
Thomas Whelan, then Ambassador to Nic- 
“You have influence in the Republi- 
can National Committee. I hope you will 
utilize that influence to get rid of Hill (Hill 
eventually did quit in discouragement and 
now is a member of the New Hampshire State 
Legislature.) 

Soon after the conference, Hill wrote to 
Roy Rubottom, then Assistant Secretary of 
State for Latin America, asking for a tape 
recording of the meeting. 

Rubottom said there was no tape recording 
and perhaps there was not, but there was a 
tape-recording machine in the room where 
the conference was held. 

Instead, Rubottom sent to Hill a written 
transcript, of which Hill said, “It was a very 
inaccurate report as far as my position was 
concerned.” 

Hill, who described Rubottom as “a friend 
for whom I have high regard,” wrote Rubot- 
tom that if the transcript or a report from 
the conference was submitted to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, “at least 10 
to 14 corrections should be applied * * * 
as wherein your minutes have been white- 
washed and I will not be a party to it.“ 

Hill never received any reply to the letter 
and does not know to this day whether the 
Senate committee ever received the minutes. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following news item, 
headlined “U.S. Schools Trail in Sur- 
vey,” from the Washington, D.C., Sun- 
day Star, July 1, 1962: 

U.S. SCHOOLS TRAIL IN SURVEY 
(By Bernard Poirier) 


School is out and 79 percent of American 
parents who help their children in home- 
work can relax. How have Americans suc- 
ceeded in improving educational standards 
since those agonizing self-appraisals of these 
standards in the months following the first 
Russian sputnik? Parents may have extra 
time to think about it. 

How do we compare to foreign students 
when the comparison is done by others? 
During the last school year a team of French 
pollsters took a survey in 111 sections of 
various U.S. school districts to find an 
answer. 

They surveyed the U.S, school system and 
the ability of schoolchildren for a compari- 
son to those in France, England, Norway and 
West Germany. Identical tests were given 
in social science, geography, arithmetic and 
basic science to students in each country. 

Head and shoulders above everyone is the 
English student. While only 10-year-olds 
and 14-year-olds took part in the survey, the 
English took first place in both groups, ac- 

to the French Institute of Public 
Opinion (IFOP). 4 
BEST IN BASIC SCIENCE 


Coming in last place in the 10-year-old- 
group was the American child. But in the 
14-year-old group he came in a strong third 
and in the subject of basic science he led 
all others. Overall, the American student 
placed fourth, one point over France in last 
place. Norway was second, West Germany 
third 


In retrospect, one can recall persons who 
have asserted that television has interfered 
in the habits of America’s youth. Others 
have claimed that discipline in the United 
States is lax or that American parents allow 
their children to have too much freedom, 

The French poll went into the habits of 
students, The results seem to torpedo in 
rapid fashion the allegations an American 
often hears or often seems to voice. 

For example, the English student did best 
in the tests, the American not as well. Yet 
no other nation’s students even approached 
the English and American students for out- 
side activities. The American student, ac- 
cording to the French poll, has a slight edge 
in extracurricular activities but, as far as 10- 
year-olds are concerned for engaging in 
sports, no one holds a candle to the English 
child. 

Both the English and the American child 
spend seven times more of their leisure hours 
in front of a television set than the closest 
rival. Perhaps television programing differs 
a great deal in England and the United States 
but the survey did not go into this aspect. 

FEW WATCH TELEVISION 


On the other hand, less than 20 percent of 
the French students watched any television 
during the school year, 

Both the American and Norwegian child 
were found to work more around the home, 
twice as much as others. The students said 
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they received their weekly allowances for 
helping with the chores. 

The only child who “receives pocket money 
without working for it” was determined by 
the IFOP poll to be the English child. 

Discipline? The most misbehaved in class 
according to himself was the American stu- 
dent with the French and English students 
placing themselves tied for second place—or 
Is it last place? However, the English teach- 
er by far tends more to crack a naughty set 
of knuckles; in fact three timés more than 
other teachers. 

The American child goes outside the home 
after supper twice as regularly as the French, 
English, or Norwegian child. Less than 1 
percent of the German children are allowed 
to go outside in the evening. 

The German child was found to be more 
disciplined, more supervised, and more obe- 
dient than anyone else, More than anyone 
else, for example, he stands whenever his 
instructor enters or leaves the classroom. 
But he hardly gets more help from his par- 
ents than other children since, with one ex- 
ception, most parents help out in their 
schoolwork, said the children. 

The only exception—by a wide margin— 
was the English student who not only does 
his work himself but he hardly has any 
homework by comparison to the others. 

The English student who is 10 years old 
has almost no homework, the 14-year-old 
has only 150 hours of homework per year 
compared to 508 hours in France and 212 
hours in the United States. Consequently 
it can be said the English student does his 
work at school. Perhaps this is part of the 
answer. 


Pentagon Waste Uncovered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, newspapers throughout the 
United States are awakened to the waste 
that is rampant in the procurement sec- 
tions of our various Armed Forces. In 
past days, I have inserted editorials from 
various sources. 

Today, I should like to insert in the 
Recorp at this point the feelings of the 
Dallas Morning News, of Dallas, Tex., 
home district of my good friend and 
colleague, the Honorable Bruce ALGER: 

PENTAGON WASTE UNCOVERED 


We've been hearing a good deal lately 
about Defense Secretary Robert S, Mc- 
Namara, the wonder boy of the Kennedy 
Cabinet. According to most reports, Mr. 
McNamara not only works harder than al- 
most anyone else in Washington, but he has 
been extraordinarily successful at ferreting 
out waste and inefficiency in the far-flung 
Defense Establishment over which he pre- 
sides. 

If these reports are true—and we have no 
reason to suspect they are not—Mr. McNa- 
mara certainly deserves to be congratulated. 
He also needs to be encouraged, for the job 
of eliminating waste and inefficiency in his 
Department is by no means complete. 

Representative Eart Witson, Republican, 
Indiana, has been studying the Defense De- 
partment’s use of Government funds for 
more than a year. His study—conducted in 
cooperation with the General Accounting 
Office, the taxpayers’ official watchdog in 
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Washington—is aimed at determining 
whether the Government is getting its 
money’s worth in the purchase of military 
hardware. 

The facts and figures which Congressman 
Wr son has come up with are startling. They 
indicate that the Government may be paying 
as much as 30 percent over what is neces- 
sary to purchase hardware; that the tax- 
payer is being bilked to the tune of $12 to 
$15 billion in excess charges. 

This extravagant waste, according to WII. 
son, can be traced directly to the Pentagon's 
basic procurement policies. Under these 
policies, approximately 80 percent of all the 
Defense Department’s equipment is pur- 
chased through the “sole source or nego- 
tiated” method. 

In simple, nonbureaucratic English, this 
means that there is no competitive bidding 
from private industry on contracts for the 
purchase of four-fifths of the equipment 
bought by the Defense Department. 

What happens is this: A responsible official 
determines, for one reason or another, that 
only one company is allowed to make the 
needed equipment. Often another company 
which wants to compete for the business is 
not allowed to submit a bid. 

Usual excuse for this practice is that De- 
fense procurement officials often are able to 
find only one company which can produce 
what is needed, or that there is no time for 
competitive bidding. But Congressman 
Wison’s findings indicate that this is merely 
a coverup for favoring certain companies or 
avoiding the bother of conducting competi- 
tive bidding for contracts. 

He has found that in most cases several 
companies were willing and able to compete 
for the business, He has also discovered that 
emergency reasons for avoiding competi- 
tion have little basis. (In one case he found 
that competition was outlawed because of 
“urgency for delivery,” but this urgency 
lasted for the unlikely period of 12 years.) 

In dozens of cases WiLson demonstrates 
how the Government saved vast sums of 
money, once competitive bidding was allowed 
for various equipment. Radar systems which 
the Navy had been purchasing for $40,000 on 
a “sole source” contract were bought later 
from a competitor for $17,083. Competition 
brought the cost down from $60,000 to $15,- 
000 on an electronic receiver. The cost of 
a transistor power supply unit was cut in 
half by competition—from $360 to $180. 
The same was true in numerous cases. 


If Congressman Wuitson’s charge that 80 
percent of the equipment purchased by the 
Defense De: ent is bought without com- 
petitive bidding is true, it is easy to imagine 
the extent of the waste. We hope that Mr. 
McNamara can find the time, in his busy 
day, to attend to this detail. 


New President Installed as VPI Observes 
Morrill Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, today 
we recognize the 100th anniversary of 
the enactment of the Morrill Land- 
Grant Act of 1862, which set aside pub- 
lic lands for providing in every State a 
college “where the leading object shall 
be, without excluding other scientific and 
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classical studies and including military 
tactics, to teach such branches of learn- 
ing as are related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts in such manner as the 
legislatures of the States may respec- 
tively prescribe in order to promote the 
liberal and practical education of the 
industrial classes in the several pursuits 
and professions in life.” 

This act, which marked a joint ven- 
ture of the Federal and State Govern- 
ments in the fleld of higher education, 
Was quite an innovation, but it is now 
recognized as being a mainstay in the 
American educational system. The fact 
that land-grant colleges enroll about 20 
Percent of the Nation's undergraduate 
students and grant nearly 40 percent of 
all doctoral degrees in every field of 
study is proof enough of this contribu- 
tion. Yet, the number of graduates is 
not the only example of the importance 
of the land- grant college. Research 
Performed at these institutions through 
the State agricultural experiment sta- 
tion system has contributed greatly to 
the ease with which we as a Nation are 
able to produce more than enough agri- 
cultural commodities at a time when 
Russia and China are suffering from 
food shortages. 

I am especially indebted to the Mor- 
rill Act, for I obtained my education at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute in Blacks- 
burg, Va., which is this year celebrating 
its 90th year along with the land-grant 
Centennial Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, known also as Virginia Tech and 
VP. I., opened its doors as a land-grant 
college October 1, 1872, with 4 professors 
and 132 students. Today it boasts an 
enrollment of 5,300 with instruction in 
five schools—agriculture, business, en- 
Bineering and architecture, home eco- 
nomics, and science and general studies, 
and has granted over 19,000 undergradu- 
ate degrees. Virginia Tech offers a 
rigorous military program and the corps 
Of cadets is as old as the college itself. 
Techmen carved an enviable record dur- 
ing World War II. Besides having 7,285 
Techmen in military service, of which 
312 were killed, the chief engineering 
Officers in both the European and the 
China-Burma-India theaters were 
alumni, 

Today on the campus of Virginia Tech, 
Dr. T. Marshall Hahn, Jr., assumed his 
duties as the 11th president of Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, succeeding Dr. 
Walter S. Newman, president since Sep- 
tember 1947, Dr. Hahn, at 35 the 
Youngest president in Virginia Tech's 
history, was professor and head of the 
Physics department at VPI from 1952 
to 1959 and the dean of arts and science 
at Kansas State University from 1959 
Until 1962. While head of the physics 
department, he played an instrumental 
Tole in getting the first reactor to be 
Placed in a Virginia educational institu- 
tion, He shall prove, I feel sure, a fitting 
Choice to further the role of Virginia 

ech as Dr. Newman has so capably 
done. 

I would like to pay tribute to Dr. New- 
Man, who, during more than a decade 
as president of VPI has coped with the 
problem of the demand for more research 
and extension service and the problem of 
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bounding enrollments upon the return of 
World War II veterans, in an exemplary 
manner. Under his leadership, a build- 
ing program has been undertaken to 
meet the instructional, research, and ex- 
tension needs of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia and our Nation. He has proyen 
himself a worthy educator and won the 
respect of the friends of VPI. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute is one 
of the 68 institutions which owe their 
existence to the Morrill Act. It has 
served us well and will play an even 
greater role in helping to meet the agri- 
cultural and technical challenges of the 
future. 

Mr. Speaker, as an alumnus of Virginia 
Tech, as a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture where we recog- 
nize fully the role of the land-grant 
colleges and universities, I take particu- 
lar pride in calling the attention of the 
House to today’s installation of Virginia 
Tech's new president. As far as I know, 
this is the only such ceremony being con- 
ducted today among the land-grant col- 
leges and universities. It is certainly fit- 
ting for Virginia Tech to observe the 
land-grant centennial in such fashion, 
and to look to the future with confi- 
dence. 

In the Roanoke Times of Sunday, July 
1, the following article appears 
the new Virginia Tech president. 

I include it with these remarks, as 
follows: 

[From the Roanoke (Va.) Times, July 1, 
1962] 

Dr. Hann To TaKE VPI HELM Monpa¥ 

Briacxssurc—vVirginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute will observe the 100th anniversary of a 
piece of legislation Monday, the same day 
it gets a 35-year-old Kentuckian as its new 
president. 

The legislation passing its 100th birthday 
Monday is the Morrill Land-Grant Act, with- 
out which Virginia Tech nor any of its more 
than 60 sister colleges would have been born. 

The new president is Dr, Thomas Marshall 
Hahn, youngest man ever to head the school. 

Virginia Tech alone of the land-grant col- 
leges can claim the observance of the land- 
grant legislation’s 100th birthday on the 
same day it welcomes a new president. 

Dr. Hahn left Virginia Tech—where he was 
head of the physics department—in 1959 to 
became dean of arts and sciences at Kansas 
State University, another land-grant institu- 
tion. 

He returns Monday and the chances are 
good that he will not meet many strangers. 

They remember Thomas Marshall Hahn at 
Virginia Tech and that fact is going to make 
things go smoothly when he enters Burruss 
Hall, the school’s administration building, 
Monday morning. 

Dr. Walter S, Newman, the man who has 
sat at the desk on the second floor for 15 
years and is retiring as the school’s 10th pres- 
ident, put it this way: 

“Im entirely enthusiastic about Dr. 
Hahn.” 

The new president, Dr. Newman said, “is 
respected by the people on this campus.” 
That and the fact that he was a faculty 
member 5 years ago “makes an easier transi- 
tion,” the retiring president said. 

When Dr. Hahn comes to the office for 
the first time Monday morning, he will be 
fresh out of a 10-day college administration 
course at Harvard University. 

The formal inauguration ceremony is still 
months away. A faculty committee has been 
appointed and it will probably take place in 
the first 4 or 5 months of 1963. 
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His first working day will be noted in sim- 
ple ceremonies; simple to the extent that 
they probably will consist mainly of staff 
ae coming in to wish the new chief 
well. 

The land-grant college is nothing new to 
Dr. Hahn. He had been connected, as a stu- 
dent and staff member, with five of them. 

Dr. Hahn was born in Lexington, Ky. 
December 2, 1926. His father was a member 
of the physics faculty at the University of 
Kentucky. Dr. Hahn, at the age of 19, re- 
ceived his bachelor of science degree there 
in 1954. 

He did graduate study at the University of 
Maryland and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology (MIT). He was awarded his 
doctorate from MIT in 1950. He had also 
soryed as a research assistant there. 

In 1954, he joined the Tech faculty and 
during his 5 years there, he did much to 
expand the physical and academic offerings 
of the department. 

At 35, Dr. Hahn is a year younger than 
Charles L. C. Minor was when he became the 
first president in 1872. Others were between 
43 and 59 years old when they took the 
Office. The average age for starters in the 
Tech presidency is 46. 

There have been 10 presidents during the 
school’s first 90 years, with an average stay 
of 9 years, One of these counted his term 
of office in months. 

Dr. Newman, who retired officially on 
Saturday has served since 1947. He will con- 
tinue to serve as president emeritus and 
will be avaliable as a consultant on school 
affairs. 


Chalk Up Tariff Zero for GOP 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is an article which appeared in the 
July 2 edition of the Chicago Sun-Times 
and which so eloquently points out the 
folly of many Republicans in opposing 
the President's trade bill. This excellent 
article was written by Mr. Milburn P. 
Akers, editor of the Chicago Sun-Times, 
who is one of the Nation’s most distin- 
guished and respected journalists, 

It should be a source of great encour- 
agement to all of us here in Congress to 
know that there are journalists like Mr. 
Akers who can so thoroughly expose the 
political chicanery of those who tried to 
scuttle the President's effort to open new 
opportunities for Americans in the 
stream of international commerce. 

Mr. Akers is to be congratulated for 
his very penetrating article, which 
follows: 

From the Chicago Sun-Times, July 2, 1962] 
CHALK Up TARIFF Zero ror GOP 
(By Milburn P. Akers) 

The passage by the House of President 
Kennedy’s trade bill was a victory not only 
for the President but one for the American 
economy. 

This was clearly a bill in the public inter- 
est, as the final 298-to-125 vote in its favor 
attests. It should be noted, however, that 
Republican House Members, 80 of whom 
voted for e and 90 of whom voted 


against it, did not especially distinguish 
themselves in this instance. For 127 Re- 
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publicans first sought to kill the measure by 
voting for its recommittal. That means only 
43 Republican House Members stood by the 
measure when its fate was uncertain. That 
is not a record of which the GOP can be 
proud. ; 

The trade bill, actively supported by Presi- 
dent Kennedy, also had support. from three 
former Presidents, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Herbert Hoover and Harry S. Truman. It 
had the support of both Republican and 
Democratic businessmen. It was bipartisan 
until a group of excessively partisan Re- 
publicans sought to make it otherwise. 

Broadly speaking, the trade bill, which 
awaits Senate passage, is a measure giving 
the President power to adjust tariffs in a 
manner intended to meet rapidly changing 
competitive conditions abroad, especially 
those challenges emanating from the fan- 
tastically successful European Common 
Market. 

The bill, as passed by the House, gives the 
President the broadest tariff-cutting powers 
ever delegated to the Chief Executive. It 
seeks to create an effective device for nego- 
tiating the removal of world trade barriers 
with Common Market countries and other 
non-Communist nations. It also makes pro- 
vision for aid to those workers and industries 
injured by increase in imports from abroad. 

The trade bill was clearly a measure in- 
tended to make American participation in 
the free world’s economy easier of accom- 
plishment and more certain of beneficial re- 
sults. It was not the product of leftwing 
economists. It was the product of hard- 
headed businessmen and practical states- 
men who see greater security for Western 
society in the harmonious functioning of the 
European Common Market's economy and 
that of the United States. 

Republicans, haying succeeded with some 
Democratic aid in stopping quite a few of 
Mr. Kennedy’s proposals which needed stop- 
ping, lost perspective on this one in large 
part. The 43 GOP Members who voted 
against recommittal evidenced real states- 
manship, as did the Democratic leadership 
and the Democratic Members who stood by 
the bill throughout. 

The European Common Market has been 
so successful as to cause Soviet Prime Min- 
ister Nikita S. Khrushchev increasing un- 
easiness. Great Britain is on the verge of 
joining it. Austria and Switzerland, which 
have neutral status, want associate member- 
ship. Most European countries other than 
those under the heel of Communist dictator- 
ships will probably follow suit, creating, 
around the six original members—France, 
West Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, and Luxembourg—a viable economy 
which will constitute a strong barrier against 
further communistic inroads. x 

The economy created by the further ex- 
pansion of the European Common Market is 
one the United States should welcome but 
one with which it will be called upon to 
make considerable adjustment. The trade 
bill is intended to make those adjustments 
quickly possible. 


The Republican opposition which mani- 


fested itself was largely based on expressed 
apprehensions over the manner in which Mr. 
Kennedy might use the vast grant of power. 
That in itself indicates the partisan nature 
of the opposition. 

It is one thing for Republicans to unite 
and, with the aid of some Democrats, defeat 
such questionable White House proposals as 
the creation of an Urban Affairs Department, 
the ill-conceived farm bill, and other prod- 
ucts of academic dreamers and leftwing 
planners. 

It is another for the Republican Party, 
which prides itself on being the guardian 
of the American free enterprise economy, to 
be blinded by partisanship: and, as a conse- 
quence, to oppose a measure so plainly in the 
interests of the very economy they champion. 
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Prayers in the Schoolroom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent decision by the Supreme Court 
regarding the prayer said in school by 
New York schoolchildren who wished to 
has given rise to editorial comment by 
three of the leading newspapers in my 
district: the daily Newark News and 
Star-Ledger, and the weekly Advocate, 
the official newspaper of the Roman 
Catholic Archdiocese of Newark and 
diocese of Paterson. Since the decision 
is one that affects parents and children 
everywhere, I believe it is appropriate to 
place before my colleagues the opinions 
of these important newspapers. 

The editorials follow: 

From the Newark (N.J.) Evening News, 

June 26, 1962] 
EXCLUDED 


After due deliberation, the Supreme Court 
of the United States has excluded God from 
the school room. A simple, nonsectarian 
prayer recommended for New York public 
schools by the State board of regents has 
been declared unconstitutional. 

All it says is: “Almighty God, we acknowl- 
edge our dependence upon Thee and we beg 
Thy blessings upon us, our parents, our 
teachers, and our country.” 

But that, says Justice Black for the ma- 
jority, is “wholly inconsistent” with the es- 
tablishment clause” of the first amendment, 
which provides that Congress “shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion.” 

A prayer acknowledging dependence on 
God is no more an “establishment of reli- 
gion” than the references to God in the 
Declaration of Independence or putting the 
motto “In God We Trust” on American cur- 
rency are an establishment of religion. 

And will the Supreme Court majority now 
ban the Oath of Allegiance, recited daily in 
schools, which reads; “I pledge allegiance 
to the flag and to the Republic for which 
it stands, one nation under God * * +"? 
More, will schoolchildren be permitted to 
sing in the classroom “The Star-Spangled 
Banner" which not only mentions heaven but 
God, too? 

As Justice Potter Stewart said in his dis- 
senting opinion, the Court has “misapplied 
& great constitutional principle.” 

From the Newark (N.J.) Star Ledger, July 1. 
1962 
In PERSPECTIVE 

Now that the initial reactions to the Su- 
preme Court ruling on classroom prayers 
have had a few days to subside, it might be 
easier to size up the issue. 

Several significant points have come to 
light. 

One is the wide outcry, ranging from 
measured legalism to impassioned resent- 
ment, against the Court's decision. 

Many Americans, it appears, are angered 
by the Court's ruling that prayers can't be 
made part of the official routine in govern- 
ment-run schools. 

Why the anger? 

In part, it probably stems from a fear that 
this ruling amounts to an attack on religion. 
Such is not the intent of the ruling's words, 
of course, but people may worry about its 
effects. People may worry that the schools, 
already competing in so many ways with 
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family and home, will be an undesirable 
environment for youngsters if religion is let 
out altogether. 

And many people, noting the many evi- 
dences of moral decay and irresponsibie be- 
havior in modern America, may feel insecure 
at the thought of any curb on religious ob- 
servance, even if such a curb is required by 
law or the Constitution. 

Moreover, many Americans may be vaguely 
troubled by the ruling simply because of the 
form it takes. Americans don’t Hike to be 
forbidden to do things, and this ruling tells 
us about what we can’t do. 

Another significant reaction, capably ex- 
pressed a few days ago by President Kennedy, 
is the realization that this ruling puts a new 
challenge to families and parents to main- 
tain their religious outlooks within their own 
homes. 

The challenge was there all along, of 
course, but the Court's action brings it home 
as no other recent development in American 
life has done. Notice has been served on 
the Nation's families that they can't expect 
the schools to promote religiosity among the 
young. The responsibility is now squarely 
handed to the parents, and, along with it, 
perhaps, a greater personal responsibility 
for other functions the schools have tended 
to assume, partly because of parental 
inaction. 

Still another noteworthy point is the ap- 
parent uncritical acceptance of the 22-word 
prayer the Court has just thrown out of the 
New York schools. This prayer, intended 
as an Official formula that would offend no 
one, might conceivably have been criticized 
on grounds it is so insipid as to lack religious 
content. But we haven't heard anyone ar- 
guing that the “prayer” was so wishywashy 
that it shouldn't have been allowed into the 
schools in the first place. The point here is 
that there might also be some grave concern 
today over polite and perfunctory religion. 
Such religion may be soothing, but hardly 
convincing or uplifting. 

As the reactions set in, and as the early 
proposals for quick constitutional amend- 
ments are tempered a bit by reminders that 
it’s not a good idea to change the Consti- 
tution without plenty of thoughtful prepa- 
ration, one set of comments is most striking. 

These comments, reported today else- 
where in this newspaper, come from New 
Jersey teenagers. In the main, they are dis- 
appointed in the Court's decision, but not 
defiant or alarmed. They say they like a bit 
of religious observance in school, and they 
Say they realize it never was a substitute for 
religious upbringing at home. 

Their attitude suggests that the current 
classroom observances have been received 
by the youngsters in a reasonable perspec- 
tive. More important, it suggests that the 
younger generation is equipped to cope with 
the real problem in the proper spirit. 
[From the Newark and Patterson 

Advocate, June 28, 1902 


FRIGHTENING DECISION 


The U.S. Supreme Court in a recent deci- 
sion regarding the regents’ prayer, which 
was recited in the schools of New York by 
the children, if they so wished, declared it 
to be unconstitutional. 

The prayer is: “Almighty God, we ac- 
knowledge our dependence upon Thee and 
we beg Thy blessings upon us, our parents, 
our teachers, and our country.” 

In the majority opinion there is the vote 
that by denying the use of this prayer in 
the schools of New York, the Court is up- 
holding what it claims to be a traditional 
wall of separation of church and state. 
More truly could it be said that it is erecting 
a wall of separation of God and state. The 
impact of this decision can have lasting ef- 
fects on the minds and hearts of every child 
attending a public school in the United 
States of America. 
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The highest Court of our land is kicking 
God out the front door. It is putting in 
the minds and hearts of students a disregard 
of the place of Almighty God in our national 
life. Our Supreme Court by this decision is 
practically telling every public school student 
that God is to have no place in their educa- 
tional life. 

As was mentioned in the dissenting opin- 
ion by Justice Stewart, “to deny the wish of 
these schoolchildren to join in reciting this 
prayer, is to deny them the opportunity of 
sharing in the spiritual heritage of our Na- 
tion.” 

Who would deny that from the very found- 
Ing of our country there has been recogni- 
tion of Almighty God? Who would deny that 
there has always been the recognition of the 
role of divine proyidence in the destiny of 
Our Nation? Is the future of our country 
to be completely secularistic * are we 
to be no longer a religious nation? 

Our Supreme Court, in this decision, has 
bowed to the atheist, the materialist, and 
the secularist. Can any nation remain com- 
Pletely neutral in its dealings with Almighty 
God? Can a nation long endure if its judi- 
cial judgments are constantly flavored with 
the idea of separating its citizens from their 
God? 

This decision is a frightening one. With 
all of its implications it can be the most 
Ominous expression of our present Supreme 
Court. It behooves the people of America 
to look to their ramparts and to defend the 
Tole of God in the life of America. 


Protectionism or Survivalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
Can producers ask no more than an op- 
portunity to compete on a nearly even 
basis. You would not ask the Washing- 
ton Senators to play the New York Yan- 
kees with seven men against nine and 
the umpire a stockholder of the Yankee 
ball club. You would not match a plow- 
horse against a thoroughbred in the 
Kentucky Derby. You would not allow 
& championship match between a heavy- 
Weight and a fiyweight boxer. How can 
You put an American workman up 
against a foreign worker in a battle of 
Survival in the profiteering, exploiting 
trade jungle? 

When we recognize this trade busi- 
Ness as a business we will better under- 
Stand the need for restraints, protec- 

ve convenants, agreements, and above 
all policing power. 

If this Congress believes the trade 
World is all milk and honey and that 
Concessions giving the United States a 

de or job advantage will come from 

€ passage of this bill, then this Con- 

is either naive or has completely 

red the world history of trade since 

Man first got mixed up in a deal involv- 
ing an apple and a snake. 

Again, if the world is so ready to give 
and take with each country writing its 

rules and we put our trust in their 
800d will, why do we have to have a full- 
fledged policing force to keep our own 
domestic, industrial and trading com- 
from destroying each other in the 
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dog-eat-dog commercialism involved in 
the production and sale of goods? 

Can any Member of Congress justify 
a vote for this legislation which is vir- 
tually stripped clean of congressional 
policing power and in fact opens up the 
road for the greatest industrial exodus 
since the textile industry left the North- 
eastern States for a lower priced produc- 
tion area in the late twenties and early 
thirties? 

At least the industrial movement was 
confined to our own Nation, but the re- 
sults insofar as New England and the 
textile areas of Pennsylvania were disas- 
trous, and many of our communities have 
never recovered. 

How many of you have seen a coal 
town die? Next to sending your son off 
to war there is no mortal anguish greater 
than the final paycheck in a closing 
plant where a man has spent his mature 
life working at a job or trade. Every now 
and then I go back to my hometown on 
the banks of the Allegheny. There is 
nothing left but the old gobpile, streaked 
with gray after these many years of 
summer sun and winter snows, the look 
of rejection and submission pictured in 
the rounded shoulders beaten by the 
rains and winds. There is a sadness 
about age and.loneliness whether it be a 
person or a community. 

If this legislation before us were less 
frank and less callous, and the injury 
to innocent workmen, to their families, 
the promise of industrial oblivion to our 
communities, the confiscation by legis- 
lation of a man’s ingenuity and invest- 
ment for the illusive goal called the com- 
mon good perhaps one could salve his 
conscience by pleading ignorance of the 
end results. 

However, when the common good is 
pictured as a matter of dollar balances 
on one side and displaced workers on the 
other, I fail to see the benefits of the 
common good attainable under the act. 
Are we to believe it to be in the common 
interest to destroy the job opportunities 
of millions of workers in one field of en- 
deavor in order to increase the income 
of certain sections of our Nation and jobs 
for certain groups. 

In plain words how can we justify the 
exemption of the textile industry on the 
subsidized farm products because they 
can’t compete under the free trade policy 
embodied in this legislation and then 
say to the workers in other industries 
and production fields, your job is to be 
sacrificed so that these workers who 
cannot compete in this unfair trade war 
can prosper, 

Any Member of this House whose 
district produces mass consumption 
goods can be voting to destroy the econ- 
omy of his area and the jobs of his 
people. Of course it will take time for 
the full impact of this legislation to be- 
come effective. The most we can expect 
will be in the hope and prayer that the 
President will like his predecessor before 
receiving the powers and then not 
executing them. 

I remember the do-or-die effect put 
into the 1958 extension of the reciprocal 
trade agreements. I remember the 
great drives for added jobs and the cur- 
tailment of oversea, runaway U.S. indus- 
tries. We would be able to cut foreign 
aid because the trade balances would be 
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used instead of aid. The results seem to 
be completely overlooked by the pro- 
ponents of this legislation who are back 
again rushing the same promises, only 
louder. Si 

Did we reduce unemployment? We 
did not. We actually have greater in- 
dustrial, chronic unemployment today 
than we had in 1958. 

Did we curtail foreign investment? 
We did not. We witnessed the greatest 
exodus in the history of the United 
States in any like period. There are 
3,000 American firms overseas, 1,400 of 
them left the United States since 1958. 

Did we stop the outflow of gold or re- 
duce the claims on gold reserve? We did 
not. The claims against our reserves are 
now highest in all our history and the 
balance of gold last year in spite of the 
greatest trade balance buildup agree- 
ment between our Nation and our trad- 
ne pools overseas, was actually 83 ½ bil- 

on. 

Did we succeed in getting trade agree- 
ments that creaated a market for our 
goods because of concessions granted? 
We did not. The loss of U.S.-sponsored 
exports in the trade balance measured 
in jobs and work days turned out to be 
the greatest single contributor to the de- 
cline in our economy and our job oppor- 
tunities. 

Did the trade instead of aid slogan 
produce results? It surely did. We 
gave away more jobs through trade than 
at any period in our history and our 
foreign trade expenditures are the high- 
est in all history. 

Let us not be dishonest to our people. 
This legislation will curtail employment 
opportunities for the Northern industrial 
high-cost production States and will 
swing this trade oppression benefits to 
the agricultural subsidy products area, to 
the Government-oriented business, to 
the internationally sponsored and con- 
trolled American enterprises, and the 
self-sufficient domestic owners of exclu- 
sive patents and processes which they 
lease to foreign producers. 

In my humble opinion the size of the 
vote in favor of this bill is no credit to 
the membership of Congress, but rather 
a dubious honor to the “soap opera” 
tactics of the Madison Avenue boys and 
the freedoms enjoyed by the news media 
in editing the news. 

I repeat that my main opposition to 
this legislation is the callousness of the 
admitted purposes of the bill to create 
injury to one group of citizens for the 
benefit of others. 

I was not sent to Congress to close 
coal mines and domestic factories in 
order that underpaid cotton workers 
could be kept working at their expense. 


Land-Grant Act Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day is the 100th anniversary of the Mor- 
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rill Act signed by President Abraham 
Lincoln. It was this act which brought 
into being today’s 68 land-grant univer- 
sities and colleges. The institutions 
founded as a result of this act grew out 
of a need as fundamental to America as 
the bounty from its harvests. It was 
out-of this need, out of this faith, that 
the land-grant colleges sprang. 

The colleges were founded out of pro- 
test against the limited opportunities in 
both curriculum and admissions avail- 
able in the traditional classical college. 
The widespread interest in practical 
education for the sons and daughters of 
the working class which included all but 
the very wealthy led to the passage of 
the Morrill Act of 1862. In its own 
words, the purpose of this act was “to 
promote the liberal and practical educa- 
tion of the industrial classes in the sey- 
eral pursuits and professions in life.” 

The Morrill Act is significant because 
it helped to bring to life the democratic 
idea of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity—an “open door” to college for all 
who had the will and ability to learn 
was unprecedented in world history. 
One hundred years ago, one young 
American in 1,500 went to college com- 
pared with 1 in 3 today. The land-grant 
system has become the Nation's largest 
single source of trained and educated 
manpower. te 

Pennsylvania accepted the terms of 
the Morrill Act and pledged the “faith 
of the State to carry the same into ef- 
fect” on April 1, 1863, designating as the 
Commonwealth's land-grant institution 
the Agricultural College of Pennsylvania, 
which today is the Pennsylvania State 
University, and a part of my congres- 
sional district. 

The Morrill Act offered to every State 
30,000 acres of Federal land, or land 
scrip, for each of its Members of Con- 
gress, to be sold to endow at least one 
college in the State. Under the terms of 
this act, Pennsylvania received scrip for 
780,000 acres of land—30,000 acres for 
each of its 26 Senators and Representa- 
tives—which was to be sold to provide 
a permanent endowment for its land- 
grant institution. Badly mismanaged, 
the sale of this scrip brought less than 
$440,000. This sum was later increased 
to an even $500,000 by legislative ap- 
propriation. 

This endowment now provides Penn- 
sylvania State University with an an- 
nual income of less than $30,000. Upon 
this base, however, has been founded an 
institution with an annual budget of 
about $60 million, a student body of over 
20,000 young Pennsylvanians, a research 
program 
million a year, and an adult-education 
program that reaches millions of 
Pennsylvanians, 

As land-grant institutions observe 
their 100th anniversary, they number 
less than 4 percent of the Nation’s col- 
leges. Yet they enroll about 20 percent 
of the Nation’s undergraduate students 
and grant nearly 40 percent of all doc- 
toral degrees in every fleld of study. 
Twenty-five of the 42 living American 
Nobel Prize winners who studied in this 
country earned land-grant degrees. 


that spends more than $10- 
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On this occasion, I want to extend to 
Pennsylvania State University my con- 
gratulations on their record of achieve- 
ment and my sincere best wishes for the 
future. They have won the respect, con- 
fidence and admiration of all Pennsyl- 
vanians and the faculty has indeed every 
right to be proud of the reputation that 
Pennsylvania State University has 
earned, 


Oil Conservation: A Defense Necessity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago, a well-qualified official in the 
oil industry, John R. Lavens, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Independent Oil Producers 
& Land Owners Association, Tri-State, 
Ine.—Illinois, Indiana, and Kentucky 
Evansville, Ind., presented a statement 
of his views before the first general ses- 
sion, Interstate Oil Compact Commis- 
sion, Omaha, Nebr., on oil conservation, 
It occurred to me that not only should his 
thoughts on this subject be reviewed by 
the Interstate Oil Compact Commission 
but many Members of Congress would 
likewise be glad to have the informative 
views available for study. 

Mr. Lavens’ statement follows: 

CONSERVATION: A DEFENSE NECESSITY 
(By John R. Lavens, Jr.) 

No two people agree on the exact meaning 
of any word or phrase. This we are told 
causes more than half the difficulties of the 
world. 

“Conservation,” a key word to the Inter- 
state Oil Compact Commission, the petro- 
leum Industry, and the whole Nation is the 
subject of my text. 

The purpose and reason for the origin and 
existence of the Interstate Oil Compact Com- 
mission is defined by this commission as 
“obtaining the greatest ultimate recovery” 
and “waste prevention.” To those outside 
the expert technical know-how of the in- 
dustry, it more often means “hoarding of 
resources,” To this very wide divergence of 
understanding, I would like to address you 
on some observations and experiences that 
I have recently witnessed in State and Na- 
tional petroleum public affairs. In my opin- 
ion, our domestic petroleum industry is and 
will be materially affected. Attitudes that 
influence State and National policies either 
encourage or discourage men to find and 
produce abundant petroleum energy re- 
sources. It may very well be then that the 
whole industry must accept the challenge 
that the hope of the future for a develop- 
ment of our national energy policies will also 
be the development of this basic understand- 
ing. There could be no greater contribu- 
tion to the public interest. 

It strikes me as being particularly appro- 
priate that these thoughts should be re- 
viewed at a meeting of the Interstate Oil 
Compact Commission, for it is the area of 
the oil-producing business in which the 
compact functions, 

Thousands of American companies are in- 
volved in the manufacture, processing and 
distribution of petroleum products and 
petrochemicals, They are providing goods 
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and services to meet the most exacting 
standards; namely, unquestioned availabil- 
ity, quality and the whims of the buyers. 
These buyers are millions of individual citi- 
zens in the United States, the Government 
agencies, civilian and military, and the whole 
industrial system. Nearly three-fourths of 
the total energy used in these United States 
is supplied by petroleum or petroleum prod- 
ucts. In our free enterprise system, this 
choice is voluntary. Economy and availabil- - 
ity of a product are about the only guide- 
lines, With this power and energy we have 
built an expanding, strong, prosperous, and 
peaceful free society. 

In World War I and II, petroleum powered 
the attacks. At the end of the first war, 
Lord Curzon sald, The Allies floated to vic- 
tory on a wave of oil.” After the second 
war, Chief of Staff Gen. George C. Marshall 
commented, “No tank has failed to roll, no 
plane has failed to fly, no ship has failed to 
sail for lack of oil," Fleet Adm. Chester W. 
Nimitz said that victory would be a matter 
of “beans, bullets, and oil.” After victory 
over the Axis Powers, he said that they had 
been defeated for lack of “oil, bullets, and 
beans.” 

Despite this high praise, and the fact that 
the oll industry has amply provided oil, gas, 
and petrochemicals to meet all demands of 
war and peace, we are astonished that the 
public, yes even our State legislatures, Gov- 
ernors, Congress, and Presidents know very 
little about this vital industry and perhaps 
take it for granted as an imperishable fact of 
life. Surveys indicate, and some of us whose 
jobs is to report our industry’s physical and 
economic status sometimes find or en- 
counter open hostility to the oil business. 
In a broad scope, a majority of the public is 
uninformed and knows almost nothing about 
oil and gas except the magic phrase Filler 
up.” They get a full tank of gasoline plus 
that extra amount for which he pays, that 
coughs back at the attendant and spills out 
on the filling station driveway. Then there's 
the well-known and always visible, the de- 
pendable pilot light which with a flick of a 
valve control, automatic or otherwise, gives 
you the warmth, cooks your breakfast, cools 
your beverage or bedroom. 

Let me say here, and at the outset, that 
while I have spoken of the broad scope of 
the whole industry I shall and will discuss 
with you briefly the problems of one of its 
many divisions, exploration and producing. 
This I know most about and this is also the 
particular interest of the compact. 

The public as a whole has no conception 
of the risks, physical and financial involved 
in finding and producing oll. They have not 
realized the miracles of conservation ad- 
ministered by State agencies of the oll pro- 
ducing States. “Achieving proper well- 
spacing, improving secondary recovery prac- 
tices and waste prevention are their general 
lines of authority. This general definition 
of authority is the same as that defined by 
the compact, 

I would like to parenthesize that this au- 
thority should be in the hands of the States 
and hope it will never be preempted by the 
Federal Government. 

In the minds of many, the present supply 
of petroleum appears to be an obvious re- 
flection of the fact that large oil and gas 
reserves have been discovered in the past 
and the petroleum industry is presumed to 
have come into being for the purpose of 
liquidating those reserves to meet the de- 
mand. Correspondingly conservation is fre- 
quently thought to imply simply, the saving 
of part of the reserves to meet possible fu- 
ture needs. This erroneous concept, to- 
gether with the false corollary that conser- 
vation consists merely in hoarding, arises 
from the fact that the petroleum industry is 
a mineral industry, engaging in the exploi- 
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tation of a natural resource, and the further 
Premises that all mineral resoures are irre- 
placeable. Oil and natural gas are not re- 
Placed by natural geologic processes at a rate 
sufficient to maintain a commercial supply; 
nevertheless, the petroleum industry is not 
Occupied simply in liquidation, Taken as a 
whole, it is a business enterprise engaged in 
the continuous discovery, development and 
producing of new sources of supply. The 
proved reserve of petroleum, discovered and 
proved by past drilling, constitutes the work- 
ing stock that la drawn on continuously for 
the daily supply. This stock must be main- 
tained through continuous exploration and 
new drilling. 

The physical mature of oil reservoirs is 
such that the oll cannot be withdrawn in- 
Stantaneously. The rate of withdrawal from 
any reservoir is subject to control and can 
be increased or decreased. There is, never- 
theless a definite upper limit to the rate at 
which any ollfleld can be produced efi- 
clently; there are both upper and lower lim- 
its to the rate at which it can be produced 
economically, and there are absolute physical 
limitations on the rate at which it can be 
produced even if all consideration of ef- 
clency and economics are abandoned. 

The future supply of petroleum is deter- 
mined not so much by past discoveries as 
by current and future discoveries. The 
known reserve at any time fixes merely the 
possible withdrawal rate at that time. Con- 
tinulty of supply Is absolutely dependent on 
exploration. Exploration and development 
drilling, in turn, are financed primarily by 
the profits derived from current production. 
It is evident from the history of past produc- 
tion that the future supply of petroleum 
must come primarily from tomorrow's dis- 
coveries. Discoveries, in turn, result from 
the availability and use of venture capital. 
In essence, therefore, the future continuity 
of the supply of petroleum and its products 
is directly dependent upon the industrial 
and financial health and vigor of the petro- 
leum producing industry. In this respect, 
the petroleum industry is typical of all the 
Other American industries, and the supply 
of petroleum like the supply of all other 
commodities, depends upon there being an 
adequate margin of profit on the invested 
capital 

Assuming that all these things which I 
have now related to you are correct, and 
to the best of my knowledge and judgment, 
they are, then on this precept and truth, we 
must acknowledge that the definition of 
Conservation stands as defined by the Inter- 
state Oil Compact Commission. Conserva- 
tion is not “hoarding of resources.” It does 
not mean not using our reserves and keeping 
them in store while we use petroleum pro- 
duced from Africa, Asia, South America, yes 
from Russla and the Communist sphere of 
the world if you will. Again following this 
logic, all that we do is to contribute to the 
development of their vast areas of possible 
and favorable geological structures. We con- 
tribute to their power and energy develop- 
Ment while neglecting ours. If we pursue 
the conservation definition of “hoarding of 
resources,“ we must then predict the down- 
fall of our beloved United States. There is 
no future destiny. 

I shall relate to you what is hap 
to the independents and to exploration and 
Production in the Illinois, Indiana, and Ken- 
tucky area, my own backyard, in a few 
minutes. 

Increasingly, the implication of national 
Security looms large. As we have already 
related, oil is intimately involved in the hot 
and cold wars. It is an open fact, if we are 
realistic in the practical world of politics, 
that the national security is becoming the 
basis of Imports and tax decisions that are 
being made. In the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962, H.R. 9900, emphasis is placed on na- 
tional security and economics. The Presi- 
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dential Proclamation of 1954 and the volun- 
tary and mandatory import laws enacted by 
Congress, set up a criteria, a guide based 
on the health and vigor of domestic oil ex- 
ploration and production. 

This was and is well and good. Through 
the tests of time and evolution, in a few 
short years, the fact was established that the 
independent producer of domestic oil was not 
sharing in the ever increasing demand for 
petroleum. The increased demand was and 
is being supplied by import of foreign oll 
rather than oil produced in the various 
States here represented by the interstate 
oil compact. The studies conducted by the 
congressional committees researching into 
our industry's trade position show & great 
export of petrochemicals and plastics from 
the United States. This gets Involved with 
balance of trade for which the domestic pro- 
ducing industry is tagged. It is charged that 
the domestic producing industry should not 
seek relief by further amending the national 
security section of the trade bill to correct 
this inequitable situation. We are most cer- 
tainly a partner of the whole industry and 
share in the fast development of petroleum 
technology. The uses of petrochemicals now 
and in the future stagger our imagination. 
However, if the expanding petrochemical in- 
dustry uses foreign oil as a raw product our 
ability to provide immediate excess crude oll 
will certainly not be strengthened. 

Prior to World War II, total petroleum im- 
ports amounted to 5 percent of domestic 
production of crude oil. This ratio has con- 
tinuously increased and now exceeds 26 per- 
cent of domestic production. This consti- 
tutes too much reliance and dependence 
upon uncertain foreign sources. This trend 
of increasing dependence which will stop 
domestic growth and dangerously reduce our 
defense ability must be corrected immedi- 
ately. 

Domestic producers must be given an op- 
portunity to participate in any future growth 
in the home market if our security as to oll 
is to be maintained. You know this funda- 
mental fact of life just as I do. 

As I stated earlier, I would like to review 
conditions in our oll-producing States and 
particularly my own area. The State agen- 
cies know these conditions far better than I 
because they collect the data and report it. 
Iam only using your reports. 

There has been a continuing decline in 
drilling and completing wells since 1956. In 
that year the domestic industry drilled 58,160 
wells—last year only 46,962 wells, a 5-year 
decline of 20 percent. Exploratory wells have 
declined 30 percent. 

. These figures relate only part of the story. 
Texas is now limited to only 8 producing 
days. In all other States with prorated al- 
lowables, they are restricted to a level of un- 
economical production. There is no incen- 
tive to add new oll wells. Payouts are being 
stretched beyond economic limits; the small 
independent who needs production loans to 
finance his ventures encounters the banker’s 
glassy stare, Outside money is reluctant in 
the face of severely restricted producing 
rates. 

The future of the domestic producing in- 
dustry can also be directly related to our 
geophysical and core drilling activity which 
precedes the drilling of exploratory wells by 
several years. Our present comparison is 
alarming. In 1952 there were 734 crews 
active. In 1960, there were 434, or 189 less, 
a 30.3 percent decrease. The number of em- 
ployees engaged in the production of crude 
oll has decerased 31,300 or 9.2 percent. Ro- 
tary rigs active in 1961 were 33 percent be- 
low 1956. The price of domestic crude oll 
last year was 21 cents a barrel below 1957, 
in the face of steadily increasing costs. Dur- 
ing the past 5 years there has been an un- 
healthy trend toward sellouts and mergers 
in the producing segment of the domestic 
oll industry. 
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Many colleges and universities haye either 
drastically curtailed petroleum engineering 
and geology or abandoned the courses. Stu- 
dents, our future technicians and personnel, 
recognizing the conditions in the petroleum 
industry are reflecting their attitudes as a 
choice of a vocation. 

In our area the story is even more dra- 
matic. In Illinois 99.7 percent of their 
38,306 producers are stripper wells, 91 per- 
cent in Indiana. Kentucky's 20,746 wells 
produce an average of 2,8 barrels of oil per 
day. In Illinois durimg the year 1950, 5 
percent of the crude oil was obtained by 
secondary recovery, whereas in 1960, 10 years 
later, it had risen to 62 percent and is even 
more today. At present, there are no re- 
ported geophysical or core drilling crews 
working. In 1960, exploratory drilling actiy- 
ity was down 13 percent below 1959. The 
price paid for crude oil in 1956 was $3.15 
per barrel. There were several price cuts be- 
tween 1958 and 1960. At one time during 
this period oll was selling for $2.85 per bar- 
rel. This was within 8 cents of the price 
paid in 1948, Since 1960 it has been $3, still 
below the 1956 level. Employment is down 
10 percent from 1956. Proven reserves have 
reflected a downward trend. The number 
of wells drilled for oil in Hlinols, for exam- 
ple, has declined, but oil production con- 
tinued at a substantial rate because of the 
use of secondary recovery methods. The 
ratio trend of secondary recovery percentages 
is steadily increasing year after year. In 
other words, we are in a position of liqui- 
dating our inventories. It is now costing 
approximately $3.85 to find and produce a 
barrel of oil that sells for 83. 

In Illinois, independents drill an average 
of 80 percent of the total oil wells; in Indi- 
ana and Kentucky, the independents ac- 
count for 97 percent of all the wells drilled. 

It should be readily apparent from the 
facts which I have given that conservation 
of petroleum involves no essential diversi- 
ties of interest between the public and a 
competitive petroleum industry actuated by 
the profit motive. Analysis of present and 
future sources of supply of petroleum clearly 
shows that each successive source will be 
more costly than each barrel that is pro- 
duced. Many efficiencies developed by the 
competitive system have reduced some of 
these costs. 

Finally, it is also apparent from these facts 
that, in respect to the definition of petro- 
leum conservation, we cannot “hoard this re- 
source” within the continental borders while 
imports increase from without unless we 
suffer the loss of the whole exploration and 
producing segment of the industry. The 
true meaning then is as the Interstate Oil 
Compact has defined and redefined, “ob- 
taining the greatest ultimate recovery.” 

The various State members of this com- 
pact and the domestic producing industry 
should assume an increased responsibility 
to restore the exploration-producing seg- 
ment of the industry to health and vigor 
that will reverse the trend of the past 5 
years. Imports can and should supplement 
our domestic supply but they should never 
supplant it. 

A statement on the economic oil offensive 
of the Soviet Union relates that “oil is a 
principal weapon of the Soviet Union's eco- 
nomic offensive aimed at undermining free 
world institutions.” The Soviet petroleum 
industry now is in the 3d year of a 7-year 
plan. This plan calls for a crude oll output 
of 4,800,000 barrels daily in 1965, almost 
double the 1959 rate, Since 1955, Soviet ex- 
ports to the free world have increased 800 
percent. Russian oll is offered on terms 
which effectively eliminate competition. In 
Italy for example, it is equivalent to 75 cents 
& barrel at the Persian gulf, which just about 
equals the taxes on the cheapest Middle East 
crude. In markets where Russian oil has 
eliminated competition such as Finland, it is 
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at world prices: In Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia and other bloc nations, prices are 
as much as 100 percent above world prices, 
The question is, Are we subverting or have 
we been subverted? 

The oil producers and the States are 
charged with a tremendous responsibility to 
the public. We must guarantee that fuel 
for defense will be immediately available at 
all times. We cannot do so in the face of 
increased imports of crude oll which will 
usurp our markets and make it Impossible 
to finance increased exploration and ex- 
panding research necessary to improve our 
wildcatting and production efficiency. It is 
therefore our responsibility to see that these 
imports are limited short of ruinous, propor- 
tions. 


Newspaper Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, some weeks ago, I quoted edi- 
torials from newspapers in my district 
in an attempt to show my colleagues 
what midwest America is thinking. The 
editorial thinking of midwestern editors 
found a responsivle chord in the edito- 
rial offices of the Prentiss, Miss., Head- 
light, and later in the Sarasota, Fla., 
News. 

The editor of the Headlight wrote the 
following editorial which was picked up 
and reprinted on June 19, 1962, in Sara- 
sota, Fla. I should like to commend it 
to my colleagues at this point: 

NEWSPAPER RESPONSIBILITY 


This writer was impressed with an article 
under the heading: The People Are Learn- 
ing About One Worldism Through the Home- 
town Newspaper,” inserted in the May 17 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by Congressman EARL 
Witson of Indiana, 

Congressman Wiso said: “Mr. Speaker, 
how many times do we in this House hear 
it said that the people are uninformed on 
the vital issues of the day and do not really 
care to inform themselves? To listen to 
some of our mass circulation media, Ameri- 
cans at the grassroots care little about what 
is going on and are more concerned with 
what is on TV than with what's happening 
in Berlin or Laos, 

“For some months I have been convinced 
this simply is not true. It is a smoke screen 
printed by the eastern press which con- 
siders itself the final authority on what 
people think. 

“The people are learning about the perils 
of one worldism and the medium of com- 
munication is the hometown newspaper, 
Editors of newspapers in and around my 
district are becoming increasingly alarmed 
about the direction our Government is 
taking.” * 

Congressman Wiso produced documen- 
tation of his claims by inserting in the 
Recorp hard-hitting editorials from home- 
town papers in his district on vital issues of 
the day including our foreign policy, our 
Berlin policy, and the resignation of Gen. 
Lucius Clay, the different faces President 
Kennedy uses when talking to different 
groups, the Bill Sol Estes scandal, freedom 
under the Constitution, and many others. 

Yes—many of the hometown newspapers 
are burning midnight oil to keep up with 
what is going on so they can relay it to 
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their readers, and every newspaper that falls 
to fulfill its responsibility to keep its read- 
ers Informed and help mold public opinion 
through its editorial pages is not worth the 
paper it is printed on. 

“The pen is mightier than the sword,” and 
if every hometown newspaper had cried out 
against the Federal encroachment on the 
rights of the States, and taking away indi- 
vidual freedoms given to us by God and 

teed by the Constitution, Bobby Ken- 
nedy’s henchmen would not be snooping 
around the country today trying to force a 
way of life on free people dreamed up by 
the Communists. 


Trade, Truth, Trouble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following Wash- 
ington Report submitted to my constit- 


uents by me under the title Trade, 


Truth, Trouble”: 
TRADE, TRUTH, TROUBLE 


H.R. 11970, the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 passed 299 to 125 (opposed 90 Republi- 
cans plus 35 Democrats, 7 of us from Texas). 
Earlier on recommit to replace the adminis- 
tration bill with a year’s extension of present 
law the vote was 171 for (127 Republicans, 
44 Democrats) to 253 against (43 Republi- 
cans, 210 Democrats). I voted for recom- 
mittal and against the new bill on final 
passage. Basic provisions of the bill were: 

(A) New grants of tariff cutting authority: 

Section 202: Eliminate all tariffs less than 5 
percent; includes lumber, fish, fruits, meats, 
minerals, metals, etc. 

Section 211; Eliminate all tariffs on those 
products whose “aggregated world export 
value” of United States and other nations 
together totaled 80 percent or more; includes 
organic and industrial chemicals, plastics, 
paints, cosmetics and soaps, rubber articles, 
glass products, leather goods, power, elec- 
trical and industrial, farm machinery, motor 
and road vehicles, candy, musical and record 
playing instruments, etc, 

Section 212; Eliminate tariffs on agricul- 
tural products in raw or semiraw form; in- 
cludes sugar, tobacco, animals, meat prod- 
ucts, poultry, eggs, dairy products, grains and 
breakfast foods, feeds, fruits and juices, jel- 
lies, beverages, vegetables, nuts, cotton, 
wool, hides, chewing gum, drugs, etc. 

Section 213: Eliminate tariffs on tropical 
agricultural products; includes coconut, 
mangoes, bananas, cocoa, chocolate, vanilla, 
cinnamon, nutmeg, etc. 

(B) Administrative changes: 

1. Eliminate peril point and escape 
clause, appoint chief negotiator of ambassa- 
dor rank confirmed by Senate; additional 
public hearings on products whose tariffs 
will be cut; and 

(C) Federal subsidies; adjustment assist- 
ance as loans, technical assistance, increased 
tariffs, and tax concessions to injured firms 
and industries; assistance allowances to 
workers, 56 weeks of unemployment pay 
plus 27 weeks more (at 65 percent base week- 
ly wage or average manufacturing wage of 
$92, whichever is less) for retraining pay 
Plus $5 per diem plus 10 cents per mile 
travel expense plus 2½ weeks salary as re- 
location allowance, $230). 
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For the first time our Government aban- 
dons (1) no serious injury concept partially 
protecting U.S. industry from extinction by 
flood of foreign goods. (2) Item by item 
consideration: the bill would lump firms to- 
gether as industry and thus consider any 
harm done. (3) Peril point: the bill would 
substitute the advice of economic Impact on 
industry to President by Tariff Commission 
for the present law which requires findings 
of point product by product below which 
injury will accrue to US. firm plus report to 
Congress by President of items where trade 
concessions below peril point were made plus 
report by Tariff Commission to Congress on 
these same items. (4) Escape clause: the 
bill provides no escape for those firms and 
industries bankrupted, replacing present 
law which provides mandatory Tariff Com- 
mission’s findings and Presidential action 
and/or action by Congress overriding the 
President. 

The troubles facing us in debate and in 
our world trade posture result from failure 
to know and/or follow the truth. We are, 
as I see it, battling ignorance, the lack of 
knowledge of the coldblooded facts, the fail- 
ure to recognize facts and learn from ex- 
perience. 

Some of the facts and factors of truth are 
these: 

1. Reciprocal trade is not, has not, and 
assuredly will not (with even greater Presi- 
dential authority) be reciprocal. The truth 
is we are now, or shortly will be, the world’s 
lowest tariff Nation (80 percent average 
1934 to 10 percent today) while other na- 
tions impose quotas, embargoes, licensing 
and fee procedures, taxes, and regulations 
and other restrictions and discriminations 
actually preventing our goods to be shipped 
to them. 

2. The bill substitutes quotas, trade re- 
strictions, and subsidies for tariffs, there- 
fore, is a less fair, a less free trade bill con- 
trary to sustained nationwide propaganda. 

3. Our trade surplus is not a surplus; we 
give our goods away and then show gifts 
as sales and surplus over imports. 

4. Our balance of payments and gold posi- 
tion will deteriorate as the flood of imports 
will cause outflow of U.S. dollars (gold). 

5, The bill in no way provides for other 
nations making concessions, only for our 
lowering our tariffs, disregarding present 
General Agreements on Trade and Tariffs 
violations (quotas) and GATT escape 
clauses, safeguards others retain, but we now 
by this bill deny our industry. 

6. GATT (our executive agreement) has 
neyer been approved by Congress. 

7. Texas and the Nation show tremendous 
job loss (Texas 56,040, United States 478,570) 
and money lost in increased imports as 
against reduced exports in those industries 
where simultaneously with losing jobs there 
was a worsening balance of trade (products 
included, meat products, candy, beverage, 
textiles, lumber, oil and coal products, foot- 
wear, leather goods, cement, vehicles, etc.) 

8. Political and diplomatic decisions in 
our negotiations have replaced economic, 
whereas the truth is that good economics for 
us is the best politics. 

9. The bill is planned injury with help 
going to industries too late under criteria 
which spells out bankruptcy, which loans 
won't help: Further proven by 56 pages of 
the bill spelling out assistance to workers 
after jobs are lost because of foreign im- 
ports closing down U.S. businesss. 

10. The most favored nation clause per- 
mits any third nation to benefit by any ot 
our concessions even though the second 
party with whom we negotiate makes no 
concession to the third or the third party 
with us, Thus Japan and others can flood 
us as a result of our negotiations with the 
Common Market countries. 

11. We don't know which nations will 
comprise the Common Market—will the 
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United Kingdom and the other 6 nations 
of the “Outer Seven” join in? 

12. Because the Common Market (France, 
West Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Belgium 
and Luxembourg) is a protectionist bloc 
and are not matching out tariff cuts, U.S. 
industry is moving abroad to build plants 
within other countries, thus protected by the 
respective countries’ high tariffs from U.S. 
competitors while free to ship back to United 
States because of U.S. low tariff. 

13. Low wages, lower taxes; and less 
burdensome cost of doing business because 
of government laws and regulations are 
giving other nations the edge on us. UB. 
industry cannot compete. Added to this 
is the monopolistic position of the US. 
labor which takes all productivity increase 
as wage increases, rather than permitting 
our prices to drop. 

14. Our low tariff policies are permitting 
Others to ship relatively more high-labor- 
content products to us while we ship out 
relatively more low-labor- content products 
80 others are taking away the market on 
highly industrialized goods from us because 
of our governmental laws—not because of 
ability to compete. We lose jobs and 
markets. 

15. The bill does not prevent Communists 
invading our market. Transshipping is en- 
tirely overlooked. Example: Czechoslovak- 
lan ters are flooding United States 
and sold by Macy's. Covers are added in 
Canada marked “made in Canada.” Our 
dollars help the Communists in their build- 
up and our industry and workers are hurt. 

16. Government goes into business in a 
big way. The Secretary of Commerce may 
Tequire security for the loans and then as 
he sees fit “assign or sell at public or 
Private sale or otherwise dispose of, upon 
such terms and conditions and for such con- 
Sideration, as he shall determine to be rea- 
Sonable,” “renovate, improve, modernize, 
complete, insure, rent, sell or otherwise deal 
With:“ “acquire, hold, transfer, release or 
Convey any real or personal property—etc.” 
Is there anything he can't do? 

17. Loans and help to industry can be a 
Subsidy for and coverup of inefficiency. 
Also, the Small Business Administration al- 
Teady does what this bill prescribes. 

18, The adjustment assistance conflicts 
With other Federal law—Area Redevelop- 
Ment Act, Employment Act of 1946, man- 
Power retraining, and State unemployment 
Compensation. Obviously, the higher pay 
for loss of jobs through imports Is discrim- 
Inatory and will replace unemployment com- 
Pensation and set Federal standards. 

19. The worker's assistance does not per- 
Mit a choice by the worker of retraining and 
Only heads of families can receive the relo- 
Cation allowance, those who are least likely 
to need it. 

20. The national security provision, sec- 
tion 232 was not strengthened or redefined 
to protect the oil industry, the only product 
Tuled vital for national defense. 

My position as I stated in floor debate 

the improvement of H.R. 11970 

Over the original bill H.R. 9900. But the 

truth and the facts I learned during the 

ings forced me to recommend a simple 

extension of 1 year of present law to give us 

time to devise the right solution, not com- 
Pound the errors. č 

My recommendations underlying this ex- 
tension and pursuing truth are these: 

1. Let us first learn the effects on indus- 
try of the 20 percent average cut of Import 
tariffs which we granted only last March 
and which do not go into effect until July 
1962 (%) and 1963 (%4). 

2. Demand now concessions long overdue 

those who because of alleged dollar 
Shortage, after agreeing to cut tariffs did not 
do so, as we did. 
3. Find out what nations will comprise the 
m Market—will Britain join? 
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4. Change the “most fayored nation” pro- 
vision assuring reciprocity. 

5. Become hard headed in our negotiations 
instead of losing our shirts by demanding 
elimination of the trade restrictions now 
practiced against us; approval or disapproval 
of GATT by Congress; a review of GATT 
provisions and prevent violations by member 
nations; retaliation against those discrimi- 
nating against us by (a) raising tariffs, 
and/or (b) imposing quotas; appoint a con- 
gressional committee to study the basic eco- 
nomic and fiscal problems confronting us 
related to trade, including balance of pay- 
ments, dollar reserves, deficit financing, la- 
bor’s monopoly and others, Then we can 
write a good trade bill with basically the 
right approach. As it is we are failing prop- 
erly to diagnose the problems so, of course, 
the bill is bad legislation. 

The basic danger and question remains. 
The troubles grow out of our failure to know 
the facts, the truth, without which the trade 
problem cannot be solved. Finally, how can 
a republic survive without truth and knowl- 
edge, widely disseminated and followed. 

One final point. The significance of ad- 
ministration's success in packing the Rules 
Committee last year was apparent in this 
fight. I was among the leaders of an at- 
tempt to have the trade bill brought from 
the Rules Committee under an open or modi- 
fied rule which would have permitted amend- 
ing it and removing the worst features. By 
an 8 to 7 vote the Rules Committee sent the 
bill to the floor under a closed rule which 
prevented changes and gave the House the 
choice of accepting or rejecting it, so that 
Members who wanted tovoted for the good 
had to take the bad. If we had been able 
to get an open rule on this bill, as we did 
= the farm bill, we would have defeated it 


Land-Grant Colleges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, 100 years 
ago today, President Abraham Lincoln 
signed a bill which was to change the 
whole pattern of higher education in the 
United States. The principal sponsor of 
the measure, and the man whose name 
it bore was Congressman Justin Smith 
Morrill, from Vermont. He was to serve 
43 years in Congress. The purpose of 
the Morrill Act was to insure general 
training in higher education in at least 
one college in each State. Widespread 
national interest had been aroused in 
practical education which was not then 
available for most people through the 
limited opportunities of curriculum and 
admission available in the traditional 
classical colleges. There are now 68 
land-grant colleges and universities in 
the 50 States and Puerto Rico. In my 
State, the University of Florida and the 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical 
University are outstanding examples of 
the great service to education which 
land-grant colleges perform. 

One young person in 1,300 went to 
college in 1838; but as the years passed, 
it became even more difficult to secure 
enrollment—and by 1869, only 1 in 1,900 
went to college. Almost none but the 
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well born or wealthy few were privileged 
to receive a college education. Largely, 
as result of the land-grant institutions, 
this trend was completely reversed, and 
now through land grant and other in- 
stitutions, opportunity for an education 
is available to nearly every deserving 
young person. 


I take pleasure in submitting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record the 1962 prize- 
winning essay for the Florida Power 
Corp. entitled “Centennial of Higher 
Education,” by Wayne Ezell, LaFayette 
High School, Mayo, Fla. 

I submit also, an article from the 
Florida Alumnus by the president of 
the University of Florida, Dr. J. Wayne 
Reitz, entitled “The University of 
Florida: A Self-Portrait." It speaks 
effectively of the work of the University 
of Florida through the years since its 
founding. 

CENTENNIAL OF HIGHER Epvucation—1962 
WINNING Essay FOR THE FLORIDA POWER 
Corp, “SCHOLARSHIP FOR LEADERSHIP” AWARD 
(By Wayne Ezell, Lafayette High School, 

Mayo, Fla.) 

The idea of education for the industrial 

classes has stirred the hearts of our Nation’s 


augural address. Thomas Jefferson was a 
great crusader for improving the law for 
educating the common people. The North- 
west Ordinance of 1785 stated the national 
interest in education, but it was not until 
a bare century ago that higher education 
was made available to the overwhelming 
majority of Americans who obtained their 
livelihood from farming, the mechanical 
arts and business, 

Until that time higher education in the 
United States was the domain of a handful 
of colleges and universities whose main 
interests were in law, medicine and theology. 
These schools were largely open to the more 
fortunate classes who had money or high 
position. Little regard was given to the 
fact that the livelihood of the greater ma- 
jority of Americans was made from farm- 
ing, the mechanical arts and business, and 
that there was no provision for training 
young people in these skills. 

The latter part of the 19th century found 
the United States a young nation taking 
stock of itself. Many of our national lead- 
ers at that time were beginning to realize 
the need of well-trained men in all pro- 
Tessions if our Nation was to fulfill its des- 
tiny of becoming the greatest Nation the 
world has ever known. : 

Historians do not agree upon who should 
receive the credit for originating the land- 
grant idea. There is a general agreement, 
however, that such men as Jonathan Turner, 
Thomas Clemson, and Justin S. Morrill 
were quite valuable in the course of develop- 
ment of the land-grant movement. 

In the year 1857, Morrill submitted a bill 
to Congress that, if passed, would give the 
State Federal land to sell so they could 
raise money to establish colleges and uni- 
versities where the leading object would be 
to teach those subjects related to agricul- 
ture and the mechanical arts in order to 
promote a more liberal and practical 
education of the industrial classes. 

This bill was passed by both Houses in 
1859, but President Buchanan vetoed Mor- 
ri's act on the ground that such a bill 
would be a violation of States rights, that 
it would bring about unfair competition for 
the private schools, and that it was un- 
constitutional since Congress was not em- 
powered to spend money for education. 
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Standing steadfast in his belief, with faith 
in the growing democracy, inspired by a 
dream of education for all who so desired 
it, Morrill again submitted his bill to Con- 
gress in 1861, and on July 2, 1962, President 
Lincoln signed the bill into law and made 
possible the establishing of what is known 
today as land-grant colleges and State 
universities. 

The entire picture of education in the 
United States was changed when the Land- 
Grant Act of 1862 was passed. Many billions 
of dollars have been added to the wealth of 
the Nation in return for mere millions in- 
vested in land-grant colleges and universi- 
ties. Out of the classrooms of these insti- 
tutions have gone many leaders who have 
made modern-day agriculture in America 
the most efficient the world has even known. 
In addition to the improvements made in the 
fields of agriculture, these institutions have 
had a great influence on the social, political 
and economic development of the United 
States. 

Let us take a look at some statistical fig- 
ures to find out how these colleges are doing 
in comparison with other American colleges. 
Today they are awarding 31 percent of the 
doctoral degrees in the social sciences, 28 
percent in business and education, 25 percent 
in English, 23 percent in literature and for- 
eign languages; furnish half the Nation’s 
Reserve officers; and maintain the largest 
educational program in the world. This is 
quite a record for 68 institutions that con- 
stitute just 18 percent of the total college 
population of the Nation. 

Of the 40 living Nobel Prize winners, 24 
were educated in America and earned de- 
grees from land-grant colleges. Among these 
were Selman Waksman, Russian-born Rut- 
gers graduate who won the Nobel Prize for 
his discovery of streptomycin; Pearl Buck, 
graduate of Cornell University and winner 
of the Nobel Prize in literature; Ralph 
Bunche, of UCLA, a grandson of a slave 
and now Under Secretary of the United Na- 
tions, who was honored for his work as UN. 
mediator in Palestine. The German-born 
Nobel Prize physicist, Dr. Polykarp Kusch, 
received his doctor’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

In America today, 1 farmworker can pro- 
duce enough to feed himself and 22 others, 
an efficiency ratio without parallel in world 

The productivity of this country's 
farm plant is in large measure the result of 
work done by the experiment stations and 
the extension services of our land-grant col- 
leges and State universities. 

Researchers at land-grant institutions 
have many enviable achievements to their 
credit. Streptomycin, the drug used for con- 
trol and treatment of tuberculosis, and di- 
coumarol, the chemical substance that pre- 
vents the clotting of blood, were both dis- 
covered in these universities. The basic 
work on fatigue of metals, the first cyclotron, 
pioneer research in television and the tran- 
sistor, the beginning of the woodpulp in- 
dustry, special facilities such as those used 
in radiation biology and atomic research, re- 
search in engineering, human nutrition, in- 
dustrial management. veterinary medicine, 
home economics, science, education, and 
many more achievements point to a century 
of illustrious accomplishments of these in- 
stitutions. 

Another distinctive accomplishment of the 
land-grant institutions is that of extension 
work. This includes cooperative extension 
in agriculture and home economics and gen- 
eral extension activities such as adult edu- 
cation courses, radio and television pro- 
grams, conferences and special institutes, 
which carries knowledge beyond the campus 
to the entire population. 

From the research laboratories and farms 
of the agricultural experiment stations have 
come high-yielding crop varieties and hy- 
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brids, better breeds of livestock, and im- 
proved ways of living. 

In addition to off-campus educational 
training, the land-grant institutions have 
faced up to a new challenge in oversea re- 
sponsibilities, going to work in over 40 for- 
eign countries to bring to the people of those 
lands not only improved ways of agriculture, 
but in public health service, public admin- 
istration, teacher education and a host of 
other areas. 

Bringing things home to my own commu- 
nity, I find that over 65 percent of the faculty 
of my school was at one time enrolled in one 
of these land-grant institutions. Many of 
our community leaders have attended one or 
more of these colleges. The agricultural 
economy of my county has received a tre- 
mendous boost through the efforts of these 
schools, both directly and indirectly. 

As an example, many research developments 
are sent directly to the farmer through the 
Agricultural Extension Service. One of these, 
the application of dolomite to the soil, has 
helped to double the yield of corn on our own 
family farm. The practice of soil testing 
and following suggested procedures of fer- 
tilization, crop rotation and conservation 
practices under the direction of our county 
agricultural agent and soil conservation 
technicians have brought about many mar- 
velous changes in our way of living that were 
never dreamed of, even by our immediate 
forefathers. 

Figures and statistics cannot tell the com- 
plete story of the advancement and training 
of our young people through the work of the 
land-grant institutions and their graduates 
over the generations. I would like for you to 
meet my former Sunday school teacher, who 
had a delicate lung operation, her life saved, 
no doubt, through the research development 
and facilities of our own university medical 
center at Gainesville. Countless others have 
received new hope and a new lease on life 
through the facilities made available to them 
through this great institution. 

Born of a need to train the sons of farmers 
and mechanics, land-grant colleges and State 
universities have grown to become instru- 
ments of broad public service to every class 
and kind. 

In this centennial year of progress through 
the land-grant colleges and State univer- 
sities we might well say that no other 
element in the course of American history 
has had so great an influence on the develop- 
ment of American agriculture and education. 
Always close to the people, land-grant insti- 
tutions know the needs of the people, and 
use their resources to improve their lives, 
secure in the knowledge that they are giving 


power to men who will use It wisely. 


Yes, today Morrill’s dream is a reality. It 
is a great step, perhaps the greatest, toward 
offering a liberal and practical education for 
all classes of people. These land-grant col- 
leges and State universities are vital to Amer- 
ica when viewed from any angle, for certainly 
education is the key factor to the success of 
any nation. 


THe UNVxnstry or FLORIDA: A SELF- 
PoRTRAIT 
(By President J. Wayne Reitz) 

The University of Florida, since its found- 
ing in 1853, and through 108 years of growth 
has played a unique and prominent role in 
the development of Florida. 

As a land-grant university, 22d largest 
university in the Nation, the university has 
been ever conscious of its responsibility to 
educate the deserving youth of Florida and 
to provide a center of research for the great 
progress of Florida agriculture, industry, 
business, and culture. 

This is the centennial year of the com- 
memoration of the of the Morrill 
Act—the act which, in July of 1862 stimu- 
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lated the creation of land-grant colleges in 
the States for the purpose of promoting 
“liberal and practical education “ in 
the several pursuits and professions in life.” 


PRIVILEGED OPPORTUNITY 


Up to that point, higher education had 
been available only to prospective lawyers, 
preachers, teachers, and doctors—and all too 
often only to the sons of the wealthy. With 
the establishment of the land-grant colleges, 
the sons and daughters of farmers, business- 
men, mechanics, and tradesmen had access 
to higher education opportunities. This act 
which established the concept of providing 
higher education for all who could profit 
from it is as the most significant 
plece of legislation ever to be passed in sup- 
port of higher education. We shall celebrate 
its passage throughout this year. 

For many years, of course, the older pri- 
vate schools and the public liberal arts col- 
leges and normal schools were skeptical and 
critical of the land-grant colleges. Such is 
the common experience of a pioneering ef- 
fort. But times have changed and as a new 
year emerges, I should like to describe for 
you the land-grant college, 1961. j 

The University of Florida can be consid- 
ered an excellent case study for an analysis 
of the 1961 model of a land-grant university. 
Although I shall refer specifically to the 
University of Florida, much of what I write 
is also true of the better known land-grant 
colleges of the Nation. It is also true that 
the better known land-grant universities of 
the Nation are also among the better known 
of all universities in the United States and 
the world. 

If one were listing the top 25 universities 
in the Nation—although there is little basis 
for making such a classification other than 
subjective evaluation—one would certainly 
include such institutions as Cornell, Wiscon- 
sin, MIT, California, Minnesota, Illinois, as 
well as others. These are, of course, all land- 
grant institutions. 

The land-grant institutions have produced 
60 percent of the Nobel Peace Prize winners 
now living. While representing but 4 per- 
cent of the total number of colleges, they 
have produced 40 percent of the doctoral 
degrees. The contribution of the research 
laboratories is priceless and the list of ac- 
complishments is endless. 

Everyone is familiar with the tremendous 
advances in agricultural production brought 
about by imaginative and energetic people 
aided by the results of research and the 
benefits of education, In the past 20 years, 
farm production per man has increased by 
185 percent for the Nation as a whole. Total 
farm production is twice that of 1910 and 
one-fourth greater than in 1950. We are 
actually operating fewer acres than in 1920. 

PROUD HERITAGE 


But now let us take a close look at our 
land-grant university—a university which is 
attracting more and more attention not only 
in the South but in the Nation. It is a uni- 
versity which is also making significant con- 
tributions in the international sphere. 

University of Florida’s official enrollment 
for this fall is 13,634, of which over 1,400 
are graduate students. We have some $85 
million worth of buildings and equipment, 
a faculty and staff of growing stature, and 
a grouping of more colleges and schools on 
one campus than can be found south of the 
University of Wisconsin. Although we are 
proud of this fine group of facilities—we 
are bursting at the seams in many of them, 
and the situation will be even more critical 
in the years just ahead. 

Let me relate some of the unusual things 
that are going on at the University of Flor- 
ida in the decade of the sixties. First, I 
shall ask you to assume that we do rather 
well those routine but important things— 
that we feed and house our students as well 
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as possible, that we provide heat, light and 
water to our buildings in an efficient man- 
ner, that we review our course offerings pe- 
riodically to make certain they are geared 
to reality, that we keep the grass mowed and 
the hedges trimmed, and that all of these 
normal functions of a big State university 
are going along in a fine manner. 

Here, now, are some of the things one 
may not know about the University of Flor- 
ida. Do you know that the university is 
achieving national recognition and stature 
and is making significant contributions in 
the international sphere? Let me document 
this: at the national level, the university 
has, within the past 2 years, been tapped 
to furnish faculty members for two ex- 
tremely important programs of nationwide 
significance. 

We were asked by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films to produce a series of chemistry films 
to be used in high schools all over the Nation 
and, probably because of the success of 
„this undertaking, National Broadcasting Co. 

asked our chemistry department to provide 
a professor (Dr. John Baxter) to conduct 
“Continental Classroom“ over nationwide TV. 

Within the past month an announcement 
has been received from the U.S. Office of 
Education of a grant to strengthen our Latin 
American areas program with particular 
emphasis on Spanish and Portuguese lan- 
guages. With the framing of the Alliance for 
Progress program in their efforts to contain 
communism in this hemisphere, expansion 
and improvement of studies such as this can 
be just as signficant in the long run as the 
tremendous emphasis on science and tech- 
nology. 

This university has been increasingly rec- 
ognized by the foundations and by industry 
for excellence in research and teaching fac- 
ulty. Ten years ago, the University of Florida 
was attracting only about $200,000 in grant 
money from such sources; today, there are 
$5 million in grants and contracts in force— 
from the National Science Foundation, the 
National Institute of Health, the Ford Foun- 
dation, and the Rockefeller Foundation, to 
name just a few. Just this year the Ford 
Foundation made a grant of $695,000 over a 
period of 3 years to strengthen our graduate 
program in engineering and science. 

To be more specific, work in radioactive 
isotopes is nationally and internationally 
known. The cobalt 60 irradiator is tangible 
evidence of a unique facility in one portion 
of that field. The potential impact of this 
instrument in the hands of plant breeders 
challenges the imagination. 

The university is attracting students from 
all of the 50 States, although we are not 
recruiting them. Obviously they do not 
come to the University of Florida because of 
its sandy beaches. I am amused from time 
to time as I observe the reactions of visitors 
to our campus from some of the big Ivy 
League institutions. Recently, a staff mem- 
ber reported an interesting observation made 
to him by a dean from Harvard. He had 
never visited the university before and was 
Surprised at what he found. After 2 days of 
Conferences with faculty members at the uni- 
versity, he made the remark that he frankly 
didn't know there was anything like that be- 
low the Mason-Dixon line. He told this staff 
member further that he had the feeling that 
he was on the campus of one of the best 
State universities in the country. 

Yes, the University of Florida is becoming 
widely known on the national scene. 

I wonder, however, if one realizes that 
there are distinct contributions which the 
University makes to the cause of interna- 
tional education and development. Let me 
Rive you a few illustrations: For several 
Years now, we have been admitting to the 
university a small number of students from 
foreign countries. This year, we have stu- 
dents from 65 countries around the globe. 

Think what these students—all of whom 
Must meet the same entrance requirements 


“this 
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as American students—do to enrich the ex- 
periences of your sons and daughters. At 
one and the same time, we are sharing the 
talents and resources of our university with 
people from other lands, and we are giving 
our Florida students an opportunity to rub 
shoulders with people from Burma, Indo- 
nesia, Jordan, Brazil, France, and 60 other 
nations in the far corners of the globe. 
INTERNATIONAL ROLE 


Significant contributions are being made 
to effective foreign service abroad. I am 
very proud of the fact that, without a formal 
foreign service institute or department, our 
faculty is training future foreign service 
officers so well that only 10 other institu- 
tions in the Nation are furnishing a greater 
number of such officers, 

Over a period of several years, we have 
sent faculty members to Costa Rica for 
periods varying from 1 month to 3 or 4 
years. Their contributions to the develop- 
ment of agricultural research there have 
been outstanding. 

More recently, we have assumed responsi- 
bilities under the auspices of Ford Founda- 
tion grants totaling about $1 million for 
helping to strengthen the faculty and the 
curriculums at the University of Mandalay in 
Burma, In 1968 we sent our first team of 
faculty members to Mandalay—a physicist, 
a biologist, and a geologist. Two of them 
are remaining for their fourth year. Then, 
last February, our first faculty member in 
agriculture went out to Mandalay to initiate 
a program in agricultural sciences—agricul- 
tural economics, extension, animal sciences, 
and horticulture. 

We will be affiliated with the University 
of Mandalay for another 6 or 8 years. You 
may be wondering why the University of 
Florida—a State university and a land-grant 
college—should be engaged in work of this 
type on the other side of the globe. First, 
we were selected because of our ability to 
do a good job in strengthening a sister in- 
stitution 12,000 miles away. We, too, have 
responsibilities in helping to strengthen the 
non-Communist countries. It is our feeling 
that a stronger educational system in Burma 
will make a direct contribution to the future 
peace of the people of Florida. 

For the past 2 years the university has 
been engaged in a unique cooperative pro- 
gram with Uppsala University in Sweden in 
the field of quantum chemistry. Through 
internationally known scientists 
are attracted to the compus. At the present 
time an institute in quantum chemistry and 
physics is being held on this campus, at- 
tended by scientists from throughout this 
country and 20 foreign countries. This is 
one of the most significant short-term in- 
stitutes being held in America today. 

The University of Florida has made many 
other contributions in the international 
sphere, I presume that the most significant 
is in the area furnishing consultants to 
all sorts of important development pro- 
grams overseas. Our faculty members are 
in constant demand to go places and do 
things. These range from such tasks as 
advising the Indian Government on how to 
establish educational television in their in- 
stitutions to studies on livestock nutritional 
disorders in Peru and Argentina. Our medi- 
cal college staff members are delivering 
important papers in meetings around the 
world and our people in the college of edu- 
cation have been instrumental in molding 
educational policy in the far corners. 

We are proud, too, of the contributions 
which our alumni are making when they re- 
turn to their homes in far places. They are 
holding important positions in many States 
and many nations. 

THE NEW FRONTIER 


The land-grant college and State univer- 
sity of the 1960’s is an entirely different in- 
stitution from that of the early years. It is 
an institution of prominence and eminence, 
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It came into being to serve the educational 
and research needs of the various States, and 
while this remains its primary mission, it 
inescapably contributes to the Nation and 
its global responsibilities. During much of 
last year and all of this one, we are engaged 
in a self-evaluation study of the university 
in order to better delineate its role and 
scope. 

Beginning next fall, we will move into 
year-round operation under a trimester sys- 
tem. We are concerned with strengthening 
and gearing research programs to better serve 
the various fields, recognizing that today's 
research is tomorrow’s progress. 

The university has undertaken a vigorous 
scholarship program to recruit the really su- 
perior students in the high schools of Florida. 
This year 50 of these outstanding high 
school graduates were enrolled at the uni- 
versity, 

At the same time we are gearing for more 
effective research administration and opera- 
tion; we have made curricular adjustments 
to meet the present and future pattern of de- 
mands placed upon our graduates by ever- 
changing professional fields. We have con- 
stantly upgraded the training and educa- 
tional requirements for specialists. 

In a new area of university development 
the State of Florida can take justifiable pride 
in the progress being made by the J. Hillis 
Miller Health Center. In the medical and 
health related sciences, this fine teaching 
and patient care facility has, already in a 
short period of time, attained a high level 
of prestige of regional and national signifi- 
cance, 

As we celebrate the centennial of the 
Land-Grant College Act, I take pride in the 
contributions of the University of Florida 
to the State, Nation, and world. We enter 
into the future with the full confidence that 
through seeking excellence we shall make 
even greater contributions, 

Our first and most important responsi- 
billty shall be that of giving the best pos- 
sible program of higher education for the 
young people of the State of Florida. They 
are our most precious asset and to assist 
them in developing their full potential pro- 
vides the most rewarding investment. As a 
research institution we shall assume our re- 
sponsibility for anticipating new problems 
and solving old problems for agriculture, 
business, industry, and the professjons. 

Ours is the responsibility for training much 
of the leadership for the fastest growing 
State in the Union. All of these msi- 
bilities our fine faculty and staff willingly 
accept. 

We pledge to you that we will always keep 
uppermost the needs of our young people 
for quality education. Also, at the same 
time, we will make you proud of the Uni- 
versity of Florida as it contributes in its re- 
search and public service programs to the 
ieee of the State, Nation, and world, 

n . 


Why New Frontier Program Stalled in 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
President blames the Congress for the 
failure of his legislation sometimes, and 
most times blames the Republicans, al- 
though we are far outnumbered in both 
House and Senate. 

Today's Wall Street Journal gives 
pretty sensible reasons why the re- 
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treaded failures of 30 years ago are not 
so popular with the people back home. 
‘The article follows: 
THOSE CANTANKEROUS CONGRESSMEN 


As a man who has served 14 years in Con- 
gress, President Kennedy presumably re- 
calls a lot about the happenings in those 
hallowed Halls. So it Is a little surprising 
that he is having so much trouble with the 
lawmakers, 

Certainly his legislative program is sickly 
enough. Even last week's passage of the ad- 
mintstration's trade bill by the House can 
hardly sweeten the taste of its farm bill de- 
feat or bring cheer about the lagging pace 
of tax reform, medicare and myriad other 
items of must legislation. 

Mr. Kennedy naturally suggests that the 
solution is to elect more Democrats in the 
fall. But with both the House and the 
Senate already overwhelmingly Democratic, 
it’s clear that the trouble must lie deeper 
than that, 

For one thing, as Mr. Kennedy surely re- 
members, the life of a conscientious Con- 

is a busy one. While lawmakers 
have learned to put up with a certain amount 
of pressure from the White House, there is 
a point beyond which they no longer will 
gracefully tolerate it. 

A few days ago a New York Democrat pub- 
licly pleaded with the administration to stop 
twisting his arm. A southern Democrat 
reported receiving 10 phone calls in a week 
to urge his support for a boost in the debt 
ceiling—though he was already for it. An- 
other House Member told of veiled warnings 
that there would be no new post office build- 
ing for his district it he didn’t support the 
farm bill—though this building was already 
rising. When it’s half-baked or overdone, 
White House lobbying doesn't sit well with 
legislators. 

Mr. Kennedy also must recall the com- 
plexities of life as a lawmaker. National 
questions were “sophisticated and technical” 
enough 2 years ago, and the President him- 
self says that now they are getting even 
more so. But certainly the administration 
isn't making the legislative life any simpler. 

One by one, in a heavy stream, the Presi- 
dential messages roll up Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue from the White House. The topics are 
many and varied, ranging from trade and 
foreign aid to consumers and coal slurry 
pipelines. Each is propounded with urgency; 
there seems to be no place in administration 
thinking for any priorities. 

Many of the individual programs, further- 
More, present nasty little complications of 
their own. There is the trade bill, for one 
thing. Along with to facilitate 
moves toward freer trade, which a big ma- 
jority in Congress heartily approved, there 
is provision for an unprecedented welfare 

, Which a lot of Congressmen have 
doubts about. And while Congress still is 
considering limited tax “reform” at this ses- 
sion, administration spokesmen are talking 
of broad tax changes next year. Is it really 
surprising that some lawmakers want to 
hold back and take a look at the whole sub- 
ject next year? 4 

Congress, of course, could rubberstamp 
every program, But this is not and never 
has been the kind of Congress Franklin 
Roosevelt had in his first 100 days. As a 
matter of fact, a prime source of the legis- 
lators" Irritation in past months is a grow- 
ing feeling that their powers and preroga- 
tives are being steadily eroded as the execu- 
tive branch expands its activities. The 
most display of what the executive 
could do by itself was the steel price roll- 
back, but there have been other, less flam- 
boyant examples. 

Most important, Mr, Kennedy certainly 
remembers that as a lawmaker you must be 
primarily responsive to the people back 
home. No matter how much you may want 
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to play on the team, a legislator who ignores 
his constituents isn't likely to be a legislator 
for long. 

And the truth is that Congressmen have 
sensed littie grassroots support for the ad- 
ministration's program. Much of it is too 
Plainly identifiable as a retread of old New 
Deal pro For almost any problem, 
big or small, local or national, the admin- 
istration proposes only bigger spending or 
more Federal controls. 

If there is one basic trouble, we suspect 
that it is this push to return to the New 
Deal nostrums of the 1930's. Those can- 
tankerous Congressmen seem to realize, bet- 
ter than the administration that such a 
reactionary program is simply out of touch 
with our times, 


Judge Oscar Dancy, of Texas, Called 
Valley’s Living Legend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1962 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
my friend Oscar Dancy, of the valley, 
has been described variously as a tough 
Democrat, a gentle and learned man, and 
perhaps in the finest tribute of all, as 
a man who is in good company even 
when he is by himself. 

Oscar Dancy is 82 years old and has 
been county judge of Cameron County 
in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas for 
almost 40 years. At the end of his pres- 
ent term, he will have served as county 
judge longer than any other man in 
Texas history. í 

During his almost half a century of 
public life, he has performed distin- 
guished service for the people, not only 
of his county, but the entire valley. He 
has been a champion of the scores of 
Latin Americans in the valley since first 
taking office; he pioneered roadbuilding 
in Cameron County at a time when 
others were just talking about it in the 
1920’s, and has been one of the most 
articulate and ardent fighters for a na- 
tional seashore recreation area on Padre 
Island, off the Texas gulf coast. 

Judge Dancy fights for great causes, 
he never wastes time in petty personal 
quarrels. He thinks for this and future 
generations, and acts for them, also. 

To show something of the background 
of this distinguished Texan, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the following 
article from the Corpus Christi Caller- 
Times of Sunday, June 24, 1962, cap- 
tioned: “‘Valley’s Living Legend.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VALLEY'’s Livinc LEGEND: Oscar Dancy, IN 

Potrrics HALF A CENTURY, KEEPS PLOWING 

AHEAD 


(By Hoyt Hager) 
BRowWNSVILLE.—The head-on approach has 
brought major grief to Oscar C. (“C“ for 
“Cromwell,” not concrete“) Dancy only 
twice in a lifetime. 
In the first instance, the Cameron County 
judge voted for establishment of port of 
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Brownsville back in 1932, and as a result lost 
his first and only campaign in nearly half 
a century of politics. 

The second occasion was in September 
1961 when the 82-year-old Dancy charged a 
milk truck on a downtown Brownsville street 
street and was laid up for 3 weeks. 

In both cases, Judge Dancy figures he 
didn't lose too much at that. He came back 
in 1934 to win back his office as county judge 
and since then has held it without inter- 
ruption. His recovery from the collision with 
the milk truck was rated by his doctor as 
“worthy of a 30-year-old.” 

Craggy-browed Judge Dancy today makes 
few concessions to the years. He is as physi- 
cally fit and mentally alert as any of those 
around him, who in many cases would like 
to rid the courthouse of the old warhorse. 
But Dancy has seen scores like them come 
and go, yet he carries on. 

SAYS DEFEAT POSSIBLE 


Dancy will admit with a stern face that 
he can be beaten in his new bid for reelec- 
tion in the November general election against 
the Republican, Prank Parker. Because he 
campaigns every day, year in and year out, 
however, the great danger Is overconfidence 
in his supporters. The judge says his last 
opponent, Darrell Hester, of Harlingen, was 
the most difficult to beat. Parker, backed by 
a resurgent GOP, may be even more trying 
for the tough old Democrat. 

His current campaign is complicated by 
the biggest public issue of his lifetime—that 
of establishing a national seashore on Padre 
Island. 

Just as he battled in the 1920's for ex- 
pensive concrete roads, many of which still 
are in use today, and in the 1940's for a 
water treaty with Mexico, Dancy has plowed 
into the Padre Island scrap. 

He has defied the Rio Grande Valley 
Chamber of Commerce, practically every lo- 
cal chamber of commerce, and hundreds of 
private citizens in his no-holds-barred fight 
for designation of an 88-mile-long park as 
proposed by Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH. He 
has been to Washington several times to 
push for its approval and speaks out in the 
valley wherever he can get an audience. 

He considers it the most important public 
issue of his lifetime, and while some wonder 
if it will contribute to his political defeat in 
November, Dancy is too involved in the in- 
fighting to worry about that. 

BORN IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Dancy was born in Mulberry, N.C., Decem- 
ber 22, 1879. His home was a “one-horse 
farm” owned by his parents who were free- 
holding “hillbillies," one notch above the 
“poor white trash” and just below the “Adkin 
Valley aristrocracy” who owned all the finest 
land until they were wiped out in the Civil 
War. 

Dancy lived in North Carolina until he was 
30 years old. He was licensed to practice 
law. Four of his children were born there. 
Only Oscar Jr., who died in 1961, was born in 
Brownsville. His other children, Mrs. T. E. 
Kennerly, of Houston, and Mrs. William V. 
Gross, of Austin, who are still living; Robert, 
who died in 1957; and Wendell, who died in 
1960, were born in North Carolina. Mrs. 
Dancy, after several years as a semi-invalid, 
died in 1959. Dancy now has 11 grand- 
children, 18 great-grandchildren and 3 more 
on the way. 

The secret of Judge Dancy’s longevity is 
diet and exercise. He eats eggs and bacon 
for breakfast but otherwise avoids choles- 
terol. He walks 3 miles a day. His walk 
shortly after dawn each day to the office is 
1% miles. He walks 20 minutes to the mile 
on his front porch at night, if other activi- 
ties of the day have not allowed his 3 miles 
of walking. 

In his cubbyhole office, next to the rest- 
room in the old Cameron County Court- 
house, Judge Dancy has a work chair and a 
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lay-back lounger. He occupies whichever 
one fits the need of the moment. 

When he is not running up and down the 
valley, he reads avidly at night. His reading 
covers all political philosophies, but mostly 
Republican so he can keep track of the 
opposition. 

CAME TO VALLEY IN 1909 

Dancy moved to the valley in 1909. to go 
into real estate promotion, but became a 
lawyer when he passed Texas’ first bar exam- 
ination. One of his early clients was a Mexi- 
can bandit whose descendants still live in 
Brownsville. The bandit was turned free by 
the jury in that case. 

At the age of 18 back in North Carolina, 
Dancy had served in the Army during the 
Spanish-American War of 1898. He yolun- 
teered for service in May and was discharged 
in November, having advanced no closer to 
the front than Brunswick, Ga. His captain 
and colonel were veterans of the Civil War 
In World War I while living in Brownsville 
he was a student officer for 10 weeks but 
was discharged because of his age—38 at that 
time. 

When Judge A. M. Kent. who was county 
attorney in 1917, was called to the colors, 
Judge Dancy was appointed to the Cameron 
County post. He was elected county at- 
torney in 1918, then in 1920 ran the first 
time for Cameron County judge. 

Dancy was unopposed in 1920 but later 
encountered seven opponents on the five dif- 
ferent occasions he was challenged for re- 
election. Only Judge A. W. Cunningham 
turned the trick in 1932. just after the Port 
Brownsville vote in the commissioners court. 

On that proposal to call a navigation dis- 
trict election, two commissioners voted yes,“ 
one voted “no,” and the other abstained. 
Judge Dancy voted yes“ snd Port Browns- 
vile was assured, but Dancy drew enough 
opposition to lose his county judge job to 
Judge Cunningham of Harlingen. 

“I think I was blamed to some extent for 
the depression,” he recalled with a chuckle. 
C FOR CONCRETE 

Among the big issues confronting Dancy 
in 45 years as a public official in Cameron 
County was roadbuilding in the 1920's, In 
those days his nickname “C for concrete” 
Was coined because he insisted on building 
expensive concrete roads, but many of the 
180 miles his administration built still are 
in use today. 4 

In the 1930's flood control was a big public 
project and Dancy worked on that job. 
When it came to the matter of pushing for 
a water treaty with Mexico, he worked with 
A. L. Cramer of Elsa and Charles Pease who 
did the brainwork on that chore, finished by 
1945 with the adoption of a United States- 
Mexico water treaty on the Rio Grande. 

In the face of GOP opposition in Novem- 
ber, Dancy has reiterated his contention that 
Cameron County needs a new courthouse 
and a county building on the San Benito- 
Harlingen land available for that purpose. 
The commissioners court opposes both. 

He carries on his campaigns for the Padre 
Island seashore, the courthouse and any 
other public issue in lengthy statements to 
newspapers, long talks on radio and televi- 
sion and speeches to anyone who will listen. 
He literally wears out his opposition. 

He took to the radio first in 1928 to cam- 
Paign for Al Smith for President. 

In the matter of public education, Dancy 
nas said “thank heaven for radio, television, 
and the Corpus Christi Caller.“ 

NEVER OWNED A CAR 

Dancy never has owned an automobile, be- 
Cause when he was young enough to drive 
he could not afford to buy one, and later 
Was too old to drive one. Anyway, public 
transportation is more convenient, he feels. 
He goes by commercial airline to Washing- 
ton at least every year to lobby for his con- 
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stituents, rides the bus or train to upstate 
points and takes the bus when junketing 
in Mexico. 

He ranges far and wide over the valley by 
bus or in automobiles with his friends. 

Dancy’s favorite politician is Pericles of 
ancient Athens, and his favorite American 
statesmen are George Washington and Robert 
E. Lee. 

A lifelong Democrat and a diligent worker 
for the party, he believes the Nation today 
is on the right course and is not “too so- 
cialized.” But, he said, “we must watch 
ourselves.“ 

For, President Kennedy, who is scarcely 
more than half his age, Dancy bas this sug- 
gestion: “If I were he, I'd turn over most 
of this foreign aid to foundations and mis- 
sionaries. They really get the job done in 
foreign countries.” 


A VYOLUMINOUS WRITER 


In a never-ending effort “to keep the 
record straight, Dancy always has been a 
voluminous writer in his correspondence. He 
wrote in long hand until convinced he was 
not gaining his point because “they couldn't 
read my writing.“ Now he dictates his let- 
ters to two secretaries. 

The latest communication is a letter to 
U.S. Representative Jor M. KILGORE on Padre 
Island national seashore, of course. This 
letter is four legal sizéd sheets single spaced. 
It includes such details as reproductions of 
several resolutions verbatim, with back- 
ground information and comment on each. 
In conclusion he says, I hope you will give 
this lots of thought.” Ktrcore will be hard 
put to find time for thought, after he has 
waded through the document. But such 
letters as these keep clear in everyone's mind 
just how Dancy stands on all issues. 

In the Padre Island matter he already has 
spent some 62,000 of his personal funds to 
promote the national seashore. He has no 
expectation of recovering any of it. Often, 
however, he is reimbursed for his travel on 
various projects. On his frequent radio and 
television appearances, however, he pays his 
own way. 


‘The Supreme Court Decision on Prayer 


in the Public Schools 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, no re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court has 
so shocked the Nation as that of June 25, 
1962, in the case of Engel against Vitale, 
on the subject of the reading, in the pub- 
lic schools of the State of New York, of a 
simple and undenominational prayer 
composed and authorized by the New 
York State Board of Regents. In this 
decision, Mr. Justice Black, speaking for 
himself and four other Justices, re- 
versed the judgment of the Court of 
Appeals of New York, and upheld the 
contention of Steven I. Engel and the 
other petitioners that the use of this 
prayer in the public schools of New York 
was a violation of the establishment 
clause of the first amendment to the 
Constitution, which reads: “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion.” Mr. Justice 
Douglas wrote a separate concurring 
opinion, which is of considerable sig- 
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nificance in the consideration of this 
case. Mr. Justice Frankfurter took no 
part in the decision, and Mr. Justice 
White no part in the consideration or 
decision. Mr. Justice Stewart, dissent- 
ing, gave a masterly analysis of the re- 
ligious strands that are inseparable from 
the fabric of our Nation and its Gov- 
ernment, bolstered by telling quotations 
from the Presidents of the United States, 
from Washington, Adams, and Jefferson 
to Eisenhower and Kennedy. After list- 
ing instances in which God has been 
recognized, and His worship enjoined, 
in official acts by Congress and Presi- 
dent, Mr. Justice Stewart quoted from 
the Supreme Court decision in the case 
of Zorach against Clauson: We are a re- 
ligious people whose institutions presup- 
pose a Supreme Being.” 

I believe that future generations of 
American schoolchildren will be reciting, 
among their patriotic elocution pieces, 
this historie dissent with its ringing 
peroratian: 

I do not believe that this Court, or the 
Congress, or the President has by the actions 
and practices I have mentioned established 
an official religion in violation of the Con- 
stitution. And I do not believe the State of 
New York has done so in this case. What 
each has done has been to recognize and to 
follow the deeply entrenched and highly 
cherished spiritual traditions of our Nation— 
traditions which come down to us from those 
who almost 200 years ago avowed their “firm 
reliance on the protection of divine provi- 
dence” when they proclaimed the freedom 
and independence of this brave new world. 


What the Court in its majority opin- 
ion, has done, is to read back into the 
first amendment to the Constitution a 
meaning, connected indeed by a tenuous 
thread of logic, but certainly strange to 
the thought and experience of the fram- 
ers of the amendment, and to the condi- 
tion of the States for which the Consti- 
tution was written. This amendment, if 
interpreted in 1790 as a majority of the 
Supreme Court is interpreting it today, 
would have invalidated portions of the 
constitutions of almost all the States. 
Virginia had just abolished, in 1785, its 
established religion by the bill for estab- 
lishing religious freedom, an act of whose 
authorship Thomas Jefferson was ‘justly 
proud. Laws and constitutional provi- 
sions favoring one religion over others, 
or applying special disabilities or restric- 
tions to the adherents of one or other 
particular faith, were in force in all the 
other States except Rhode Island, until 
well after the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and even, in 
some cases, to the middle of the 19th 
century. The prohibition against the 
establishing of religion by the Congress 
was evidently intended, at the time, both 
to guard against the claims of rival 
churches which had official support in 
different States, as the Congregational 
Church in three New England States, and 
the Church of England in six others; and 
to prevent any possible frustrating, by 
Federal action, of religious liberties at- 
tained in any particular State. And this 
amendment is used now, to strike down 
a generalized, nondenominational prayer 
in public schools. The delegates to the 
Constitutional Convention, I am sure, 
had no thought of any such development 
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of their establishment clause. The pub- 
lic schools themselves lay far in the 
future, and I am confident that these 
moral and patriotic men would have 
looked with horror upon the thought of 
denying to school children the right to 
pray together. I can imagine such a 
man placing an emphatic forefinger 
upon the very next clause in the first 
amendment, and asking sternly, “And 
what, sir, do you think is meant by this?“ 
For the provision in the first amendment 
respecting religion contains two inter- 
related clauses, neither complete with- 
out the other: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof, 


Voluntary public prayer has tradition- 
ally been considered an essential part of 
the free exercise of religion in the United 
States, and in each of the States, Colon- 
ies, and territories that have entered into 
the Union as we know it today. Mr. 
Justice Black, and those for whom he 
speaks apparently consider that their de- 
cision does not necessarily apply to offi- 
cial recognitions of religion by govern- 
ment authority, the most conspicuous 
instance being the regular appointment 
of chaplains in both Houses of Congress 
and in the Armed Forces. Mr. Justice 
Douglas runs through an impressive list 
of such involvements of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in religious activities, quoting 
from Fellman’s “The Limits of Free- 
dom.” His contention is that a consist- 
ent observance of the prohibition in the 
establishment clause of the first amend- 
ment would do away with the financing 
of religious activity of arly sort, by gov- 
ernment at any level. This includes 
even indirect financing such as that by 
tax exemptions, or the deductibility from 
taxable income of contributions to re- 
ligious institutions. Of these and all 
governmental activity in the religious 
sphere Justice Douglas says sweepingly: 

Our system at the Federal and State levels 
is presently honeycombed with such financ- 
ing. Nevertheless, I think it is an unconsti- 
tutional undertaking whatever form it takes. 


Justice Douglas’ difference from the 
majority with which he concurs seems 
to be on this point—that he perceives 
and accepts an extension of the applica- 
tion of this principle to every possible 
expenditure of public money for a reli- 
gious purpose. Justice Stewart, perceiv- 
ing the same logical necessity of an ex- 
tension of the decision if accepted, re- 
fuses to accept the decision itself. 

This is a decision based upon the iron 
application of formal logic to a situation 
of human delicacy. It imposes rigidity 
of interpretation where flexibility is both 
traditional and necessary. Like the 
thought control pictured in George 
Orwell’s “1984,” it revises the past to 
make it agree with the opinion of the 
present. It denies the religious tradi- 
tion of America, and countermands our 
hope for the future. If, as Justices 
Douglas and Stewart agree, as Justice 
Black does not effectively deny, every 
trace of religion is to be eliminated from 
American public life and public educa- 
tion by a consistent following-out of the 
principles enunciated in this decision, 
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then we may well fear for the future of 
our country. 

I place my hope, however, in the 
aroused spirit of the people and of the 
Congress. I believe the time is ripe for 
a constitutional amendment that will 
make such prohibition of prayer forever 
impossible in the United States. To that 
end, I have offered House Joint Resolu- 
tion 775, in the present Congress, whose 
essential provision reads: 

Nothing in the Constitution shall prohibit 
the offering of prayers in any public school 
or other place. 


I urge the Honorable EMANUEL CELLER, 
chairman of the committee to which this 
resolution has been referred, to schedule 
an early series of hearings on this, and 
other resolutions to similar effect. It is 
vitally important to all the citizens of 
this country that the doubtful position 
in which the Nation has been placed as a 
consequence of this decision be immedi- 
ately resolved, and that it be made plain, 
both to our own people and to all the 
world, that our freedom of religion means 
freedom to believe, to worship, and to 
pray, in private or in public, without 
either coercion or government interfer- 
ence. I hope that the recent Supreme 
Court decision means nothing in contra- 
diction to this position; but I am sure 
the ambiguities of the decision, and its 
doubtful consequences, call for an im- 
mediate and forthright statement of our 
freedom to pray. 


The Position of Indian Youth in Today’s 
World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1962 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the 
May-June issue of Amerindian, American 
Indian Review, published in Chicago, III., 
contains a guest editorial by Beryl Blue 
Spruce, a Pueblo Indian from San Juan 
Pueblo, N. Mex., who is studying for a 
medical degree. His comments on the 
position of Indian youth in today’s world 
are very well expressed. 3 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD., 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Punt Cures 
(By Beryl Blue Spruce) i 

As Indian youth in a modern world, we 
are faced with many unique problems. We 
live In an age of rocketing technology, of 
tremendous scientific progress, and of social 
and political upheaval; and we are hampered 
in our adjustment to it by cultural differ- 
ences and sometimes by the prejudice of 
our neighbors. Our role in modern society 
is that of the marginal man, torn between 
conflicting values and ideas. Unlike others, 
we must live in two worlds. 

In the world of the Indian we must un- 
derstand and preserve our culture, while in 
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the world of the white man we must strive 
for greater achievement. We must learn to 
understand nature through the precise eyes 
of science, yet continue to view natural 
phenomena with our simple faith. 

Our people question our identity as In- 
dians; to whites, we are Indians. Conse- 
quently, we must stand alone in a position 
requiring tremendous personal strength and 
unyielding tolerance of the powerful social 
forces that impinge upon us. 

By our birth, we are dedicated to the needs 
of our people, yet our place in society im- 
poses responsibilities toward our neighbors 
as well. To us, the Indian youth of today, 
is given the great task of giving to the white 
man the fruits of our heritage and to the 
Indian the white man’s initiative and skill. 
We are the bridge that spans the chasm 
between ancient wisdom and modern 
achievement, between simple faith and 
scientific truth, 


School Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 30, 1962 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, people 
throughout the land have been greatly 
disturbed by the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court relating to prayers of- 
fered in our public schools. The reac- 
tions have been expressed in strong 
and determined language in many edi- 
torials. I would like to call attention 
to the restrained expression contained 
in the Evening Telegram, a newspaper 
published in my constituency at Herki- 
mer, N.Y. It expresses a concern for 
the future, worthy of our note. 

The article follows: 

SCHOOL PRAYER 

The Supreme Court ruling against the re- 
gents prayer in New York State schools is al- 
most certain to cause a great deal of dispute. 
The prayer had been carefully framed to 
avoid anything of any possible offense to 
the religious beliefs of anyone; the only ones 
who could object would be militant nonbe- 
levers, and the question arises whether 
something óf- real concern to the majority 
should be sacrificed in the interests of a tiny 
minority. 

This Nation was founded by religious peo- 
ple, at least in the main. Some of the Revo- 
lutionary leaders were so-called “Deists,” 
rather than in any conventional form of 
religion. But such documents as the Dec- 
laration of Independence itself bear witness 
to the Nation's beliefs. 

The constitutional clause specifying free- 
dom of religious belief was specifically de- 
signed by the Founders to avoid the situation 
which prevailed generally in Great Britain 
and Europe, and still does in many coun- 
tries, by which the government became 
linked with a specific church. 

In England, for instance, the Anglican 
Church is the state church. In the Scandi- 
navian countries, it is the Lutheran. The 
practice, incidentally, has been more harm- 
ful than helpful to religion. Both Britain 
and Scandinavia have seen a widespread 
falling away from church attendance, 

But if a nondenominational prayer can be 
banned from the schools, other possibilities 
that might logically follow could involve the 
very fabric of our form of government, oaths 
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in the courts and upon taking office, the 
opening, and closing of legislative sessions 


amples. We should become, like Soviet Rus- 
sia, basically an atheist state, and very few 
Americans, certainly, want that to happen. 


Law Against Prayer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


or SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1962 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
bring to the attention of the Senate an 
excellent editorial entitled Law Against 
Prayer,” from the Daily Mail of Ander- 
cons S. C., dated Wednesday, June 27, 

62. 

I reiterate that every person in the 
United States, in the public schools or 
out of the public schools, today has the 
same right to pray, individually or col- 
lectively, as he had the day before the 
Supreme Court clumsily and needlessly 
rendered its decision. 

The first amendment to the Consti- 
tution emphatically states that there 
shall be no interference or hindrance 
against the right of freedom of wor- 
Ship, and this includes the right of chil- 
dren to pray in schools. The Supreme 
Court has no authority to prevent people 
from praying in the schools and, as this 
editorial states, the day that the Su- 
preme Court or any other arm of the 
Government tries to stop people from 
Praying and acknowledging our gratitude 
to God and our seeking of guidance from 
God, then our Nation is headed on a 
downward path. 

I ask that this editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Law AGAINST PRAYER 

The Supreme Court ruling forbidding 
Prayer in public schools is far reaching in its 
implications, and shows again how far the 
Present Court has departed from the ideals 
4nd purposes of the Founding Fathers. 

In the decision handed down this week 
the Court held that the recitation of a brief 
Prayer in schoolrooms is a violation of the 
first amendment of the U.S. Constitution. 

This is the amendment that guarantees 
freedom of religion, freedam of speech, and 
Treedom of the press—three of the basic prin- 
Ciples which made and has kept this a great 
Nation. 

The section of the amendment relating to 
Teligious freedom reads: “Congress shall 
Make no law respecting an established 
religion.“ x 

The wise purpose behind that amendment, 
Passed by Congress in 1789, was to prohibit 
the enactment of laws then, or ever, setting 
Up an “established church,” such as the 
Church of England, or such as had been pro- 
Vided by the original settlers in several of 
the early American colonies. 

The only other section of the amendment 
referring to religion stipulates that Co: 
shall make no law, prohibiting the free exer- 
else“ of one's religious beliefs. 

Here again there can be no substantial 
doubt as to the thoughts and purpose of 

gress In passing the amendment. 
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It was their desire to assure every Ameri- 
can of his right to worship as he saw fit. 

That section of the first amendment was 
added against a 17th and 18th century back- 
ground of religious persecutions in many 
European countries and elsewhere in the 
world. It was the purpose of the Members 
of the First Congress who passed the amend- 
ment, and of the several legislatures who 
ratified it, forever to insure Americans 
against that form of tyranny. 

The text of the “religious liberty” amend- 
ment, most of which is quoted above, con- 
sisted of only 17 words. 

All that has been added since that time 
has come from interpretations various courts 
and judges have placed on it, 

It is obvious, in the light of this week's 
Supreme Court action, that we have come 
far, indeed, from the thoughts and pur- 
poses of those who enacted the amendment. 

The United States was founded as a 
Christian nation. 

The Declaration of Independence, the 
foundation stone upon which the Nation was 
established, acknowledges, in its second 
paragraph, that the people who made up the 
several colonies were “endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights.” 
The closing paragraph of the document like- 
wise acknowledges God when it expressed 
“a firm reliance on the protection of divine 
providence.” 

The President of the United States takes 
his oath on the Holy Writ, and oaths in 
courts acknowledge the presence and author- 
ity of a Divine Being. In the simple act of 
writing a date we are, indirectly, acknowl- 
edging the birth of Jesus Christ. 

The amendment has been a part of the 
basic laws of the Nation for a century and 
three-quarters, Many courts and numerous 
Judges over the years have been called upon 
to place their interpretations upon its 
meaning. 

Never before, in the history of the Nation, 
has any other court ever ruled that a prayer 
in a classroom violates the basic law of the 
land. 

The Supreme Court, as it is now consti- 
tuted, has seemed bent upon rewriting the 
Constitution, not in the light and wisdom 
of the authors, but to meet its own views. 

So far as we are concerned, the right of a 
citizen is no more jeopardized when a prayer 
is recited in his presence than when he 
spends any coin of the realm with the motto: 
“In God we trust“ stamped thereon. 

Congress itself, which passed the initial 
amendment, opened its sessions with prayer, 
a custom that has been continued until this 
day. 

Is it reasonable to believe that the Con- 
gress, which itself adopted a prayer period, 
meant, at the same time, to forbid the same 
privilege to the schoolchildren of that or 
succeeding generations? 

This Nation has achieved greatness, and 
has grown rich and powerful under a gov- 
ernment based upon Christian principles and 
that has, over the centuries, acknowledged 
its debt to God. 

We are starting on a downward path when 
we, as a nation, depart from that concept. 


Speech of Senator George D. Aiken, of 
Vermont 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Record, I include a speech delivered 
this morning at ceremonies marking the 
100th anniversary of the Morrill Act of 
1862, by the distinguished senior Senator 
from Vermont, the Honorable GEORGE 
D. AREN. Senator AIKEN is one of the 
cosponsors, with Senator Morse, of a 
ee bill in the other body to H.R. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR GEORGE D. AIKEN, 100TH 
Y OF COLLEGES AND 

UNIVERSITIES 

The centennial anniversary of the Morrill 
Act of 1862 is an appropriate time to review 
the several land-grant statutes—their con- 
tributions to our Nation and the challenges, 
both national, and worldwide, which face our 
land-grant institutions today. 

As a Senator from Vermont, I am happy 
to join with you in paying homage to Justin 
Smith Morrill, of Strafford, Vt., for his au- 
thorship of the first great Land-Grant Act 
and for the leadership he exerted in the Con- 
gress from 1862 until 1890 in securing the 
passage of necessary perfecting land-grant 
legislation. 

Actually, Justin Morrill devoted some 33 
years to the land-grant dream. He did not 
see his proposal as a partisan project, or any 
great revolutionary idea. He was practical 
and down to earth about it from the start. 

To Justin Morrill, the land-grant idea was 
a commonsense plan for extending the ad- 
vantages of education to all American people. 

This is not to infer that he failed to grasp 
the sweeping changes which his law would 
provoke in American education. He knew 
that this was a change the people needed and 
wanted, and he realized that education was 
essential for effective, intelligent, and in- 
formed popular government. 

Many thousands of words have been used 
to define the land-grant college system. 

The Morrill Act of 1862 has been called the 
magna carta of American education, and the 
emancipation proclamation for those striving 
for higher education. 

It is both of these, but the land-grant 
college laws, as a whole, are something more: 
They are designed to teach people how to do 
for themselves, 

This fundamental objective is embodied 
in the original Morrill Act. It is the intent 
and the spirit underlying subsequent legis- 
lation—the Morrill Act of 1890, the Hatch 
Act of 1887, the Smith-Lever Act of 1914, and 
the Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935. 

As early as 1785, the Northwest Ordinance 
had stipulated that 640 acres of land be sold 
to finance public schools in the Territory. 
Two years later, the Ordinance of 1787 em- 
phasized that religion, morality, and knowl- 
edge are necessary to good government and 
mankind's happiness. To achieve these 
ends, the ordinance stated that “the means 
of education should be forever encouraged.” 

When the Albemarle Agricultural Society 
was founded, Thomas Jefferson wrote its 
constitution. A fundamental requirement 
of this constitution was that the members 
of the society make records of the successes 
and failures of their farming practices and 
turn this information over to the society so 
that their experiences could be pooled for 
the common good of all. 

Similar requirements cropped up in the 
rules governing other agricultural societies. 
The practice was extended in the 1840's 
among the small farmers’ clubs that were 
forming in farm communities all over our 
new country. 

By 1850, the work of these societies and 
clubs had resulted in specific action by 20 
of the 31 States to collect agricultural data 
systematically. Thus was the way prepared 
for the Morrill Act of 1862. 

If he were here today, I am sure that Jus- 
tin Morrill would point to the long record 
of painstaking effort by many men to build 
public support for the idea. 
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After President Buchanan vetoed the first 
Morrill Act in 1859, Morrill told his colleagues 
in the House that this bill had not been 
advocated as a party measure, that it had 
been supported by the legislatures of at least 
13 States and “by an indefinite number of 
memorials from private citizens * * * by 
agricultural societies and agricultural men 
throughout the whole country.” “It fought 
its way on its own merits,” Representative 
Morrill declared. 

History has recorded for us the well-known 
fact that Justin Morrill, the son of a black- 
smith, finished his formal education at the 
age of 15. He clerked in the local general 
store, then worked for a time in a store in 
Portland, Maine, before returning to Straf- 
ford and becoming a partner of his former 
employer, Jedediah Harris. By the time 
he was 38 he had saved up about $30,000 and 
left the store later entering public life. 

His education, of course, had not stopped. 
Morrill was largely a self-taught man, so he 
knew at first hand how important it was to 
make public education available to all men. 

Morrill, however, did not look down on 
men who had been born “to the quality” 
so to speak. One of his strongest supporters 
was Thomas Clemson, of South Carolina, who 
had been educated abroad by wealthy par- 
ents. Clemson, like Morrill, believed that 
higher education should be made available 
to all men regardless of rank or station. 

The third member of the trio who worked 
so valiantly for the progress of education 
in agriculture and mechanic arts was Jona- 
than B. Turner, 

I would like to claim that Turner was also 
a Vermonter, but candor, and the fact that 
history is quite accurate on this point, force 
me to admit that he was born and raised 
just over the State line in Massachusetts 
about 40 miles from my own home and about 
100 miles south of the home of Justin 8. 
Morrill in Strafford. 

The early life and the environment of these 
two men of destiny was quite similar al- 
though Turner had the advantage of an 
education at Yale which college he left in 
his senior year at the age of 28 to accept a 
teaching job at Illinois College. 

The good Lord must have sent Turner to 
Illinois to provide a balanced team, for it 
was largely through the work of Turner in 
the West, Clemson in the South, and Morrill 
in the North that the land-grant bill finally 
became law after 5 years of effort. 

It is probable that Morrill’s initial interest 
and inspiration in a specific land-grant law 
grew from action taken years earlier by a 
committee of the Vermont Legislature. In 
1840 the committee on education issued a 
report favoring facilities for the education 
of “the mechanic and the farmer.” In the 
title of the Morrill Act of 1862 we find the 
purpose of the legislation was to “provide 
colleges for the benefit of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts.” 

About the same time another Vermonter, 
Prof. Alden Partridge, who founded Norwich 
University, was advocating that Congress 
establish a Federal system of education fi- 
nanced by the sale of public lands. 

The rest of this early history we know 
pretty well—how slow the land-grant idea 
was to catch on in actual practice, how most 
of the States collected less than a dollar an 
acre from the sale of public land, and how 
the educational results were for some years 
negligible. 

The Hatch Act of 1887 provided for the 
establishment of agricultural experiment 
stations. 

The second Morrill Act of 1890 provided a 
permanent annual endowment of $25,000 for 
each land-grant college and barred funds for 
colleges which would not admit Negroes (al- 
though funds were available in States where 
segregated educational facilities were re- 
quired). 
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The Smith-Lever Act of 1914 authorized 
the establishment of the Extension Service 
which enable colleges to provide instruction 
beyond the campus grounds. 

The remarkable record of growth which 
has come from these initial laws is almost 
beyond belief. 

American agriculture is what it is today— 
the greatest productive force in all human 
history—because of the educational activi- 
ties made possible through our experiment 
stations and our Extension Service, as well 
as the enormous influence of the land-grant 
idea in democratizing all higher education. 

The county agent and the home demon- 
stration leader—these people have carried 
the very latest in farm and home economic 
know-how to almost every farm in America. 

In his first speech in Congress on the land- 
grant idea, in 1858, Justin Morrill said that 
to enact this law would enable every farmer 
to raise two blades of grass instead of one. 
Little did he know how prophetic these 
words would prove to be. 

Going back only 35 years, we find that 
the number of bushels of corn per acre has 
jumped from 26.4 in 1927 to 61.8 in 1961 and 
the wheat yield per acre has risen from 14.7 
in 1927 to 23.9 bushels in 1961. 

In terms of man-hours, farm production 
has tripled in the last 30 years. Crop pro- 
duction per man-hour has increased 200 per- 
cent and livestock production has gone up 
70 perecnt. 

Of course, the educational facilities of our 
land-grant institutions have not been lim- 
ited to work in the field of agriculture. The 
technological growth of our Nation in the 
last 75 years is in large part the result of our 
land-grant training and experimentation in 
the fields of science and industry. 

In the field of research alone, the work of 
the land-grant institutions resulted in the 
discovery of streptomycin, basic work on 
fatigue in metals, control of botulism for 
the canning industry, research in space and 
satellite tracking rockets and rocket fuels, 
development of the television tube, the tran- 
sistor and the first cyclotron. 

The list of accomplishments in these 
spheres is almost endless and, when added 
to the practical development in agricultural 
science, our land-grant program has done 
more to develop our Nation into a role of 
world leadership than almost any other 
single force. 

More than 20 percent of our college stu- 
dents are enrolled in the 68 land-grant insti- 
tutions. They are awarded about half of the 
doctoral degrees in the engineering, scien- 
tific, and health professions. 

They are awarded about 40 percent of all 
the doctoral decrees and 25 percent of those 
in the languages, the arts, education, and 
business. 

In only one sphere of our domestic growth 
does it seem that we have failed to avail 
ourselves of the land-grant tools we need to 
develop our human resources. This is in our 
small rural communities. Many of these 
communities are withering on the vine, as 
their young people move to the cities in 
search of greater opportunities. 

This is a problem we should not disregard. 
We should do more to provide these small 
communities with adequate tools for main- 
taining productive industry in their own 
hometowns. 

A high percentage of the failures incurred 
by small business people today comes from 
a lack of information on those factors which 
makes for success or failure—faulty location, 
improper equipment, inadequate promotion, 
or lack of understanding of the use of 
credit. 

An extension service for small business and 
industry, similar to our great agricultural 
Extension Service, and which is to be found 
in only a few States today, would bring to 
these small communities the kind of infor- 
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mation they need in order to help them- 
selves. 

In recent years we have seen a whole new 
world open up for our land-grant colleges 
and universities. After World War II our 
Nation was faced with the necessity for 
shoring up weak but friendly countries in 
all parts of the world. 

Since the Marshall plan was put into ef- 
fect in 1948, our foreign aid programs have 
been extended deep into the underdeveloped 
areas of Asia, Latin America, and Africa, 

Home demonstration agents, county 
agents, soil conservationists and a host of 
other agricultural specialists have gone to 
the far reaches of the world to live and 
work among people who have not had access 
to the modern techniques so necessary for 
providing food, clothing, and shelter in the 
20th century world. 

This has been done in two ways—through 
the hiring of new career employees by our 
foreign aid agencies, and by contracting with 
land-grant colleges and universities for spe- 
cific projects in specific lands. 

These men and women have gone into re- 
mote areas to share their knowledge with 
less fortunate people. In the very best spirit 
of the original Morrill Act, they have sought 
to teach these people how to help them- 
selves. Equally important, they are also in- 
structing local leaders so they in turn can 
teach their own people. 

This work is not all done overseas. The 
Agency for International Development (AID) 
also has an elaborate program for bringing 
leaders and students to the United States 
for further training in laboratories and class- 
rooms. More than 6,500 were brought here 
for this purpose last year alone. 

Individual colleges brought an additional 
405 here under their university-to-univer- 
sity contracts. So widespread is this ex- 
change that today there is scarcely a campus 
in America that does not have at least one 
AID-sponsored student on its campus. 

In this work, our land-grant people have 
played a major role in winning friends for 
our country. Without question this is 
people-to-people practice in its finest sense. 

In the days when he was Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Henry Wallace used to say that, 
properly used, our technology and our sur- 
pluses represent national strength rather 
than weakness. Also, he insisted that we, 
the richest Nation on earth, cannot turn 
our backs on science and world hunger. 
These words are true today. 

Justin Morrill envisioned the land-grant 
program to make higher education available 
to all people so that our relatively new 
country of 30 million people might develop 
to a point where it would be able to live 
in a highly competitive world. Today, we 
number more than 180 million. We have 
developed our agricultural and industrial 
technology to the point where we have out- 
stripped all other nations, 

Now it is our turn to help other nations 
as well as ourselves and this is what we 
have been doing for the last 14 years. By 
sharing our abundance and our knowledge, 
our land-grant people have measured up ad- 
mirably to the challenge of these times. 

Today, 28 land-grant institutions are pro- 
viding technical assistance in 25 countries 
under a total of 53 individual university 
contracts. These contracts call for sharing 
American know-how in the fields of en- 
gineering and business administration, home 
economics and agriculture, vocational and 
industrial education, medicine, nursing, the 
social sciences, and teaching, 

In addition, AID has its own missions in 
these and many other countries. On their 
staffs of specialists are many land-grant per- 
sons, drawn from our riment stations, 
our extension services, and from land-grant 
universities and colleges. 
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In all there are about 3,500 AID tech- 
nicinns stationed overseas. In each migsion 
from one-third to one-half are land-grant 
People. These AID representatives are ac- 
tively combating hunger and famine, They 
are helping to improve the health and so- 
Cial levels of much of the world’s popula- 
tion, 

They are helping to expand the world 
economy so that there will be higher liv- 
ing standards for all people and thereby in- 
sure the security of free people against their 
enemies. 

By living and working among less fortunate 
People, the land-grant people are doing as 
much to preserve peace and bulld better un- 
derstanding as any single force. 

They implement our foreign policy more 
effectively than all the diplomatic words that 
appear in our official handouts, For these 
People it is deeds rather than words that 
count. No one can say what changes must 
take place in our land-grant programs in 
the next century. But today these pro- 
grams are facing a severe test. 

Throughout the world there are many 
governments which attempt to completely 
control and regulate the social, political, and 
economic lives of the people. It is the dan- 
gerous world philosophy that people are ac- 
countable to governments, rather than gov- 
ernments being accountable to people that 
We must guard against. 3 

While we need governmental machinery 
to help in many, many aspects of our Hives, 
yet, government as a cure-all can only be 
fatal to the democratic processes, 

Our land-grant achievements of the last 
Century have changed the face of the earth. 
This has been so because of the great under- 
lying aim of the Morrill Act—that people 
should learn how to do for themselves. We 
Must remember that when Justin Morrill 
advocated passage of his bill, he did so 
because he believed that the land-grant in- 
stituttons, “would turn out men for solid 
use and not for drones.” 

He had faith that the land-grant process 
Would give the American farm and labor 
force “an intelligent direction.” Most im- 
Portant, he told the Congress that under 
his bill something valuable would be done 
“for every owner of land * * for all who 
desire to own land“ and “something for every 
man who loves intelligence and not igno- 
rance," 

Ir we keep these guidelines intact, the 
land-grant system can continue to be a re- 
Warding source of power and drive for free 
People everywhere for another 100 years. 


Authority of Small Business 
Administration 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Texas and the commit- 
tee are to be congratulated on this 
Meritorious and much needed legislation. 

As a member of the House Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business I know this 
action will give encouragement to small 

usiness that their needs in this difficult 
are not being forgotten by Con- 
Eress. I join my friend from Kansas in 
the hope that the Appropriations Com- 
Mittee will act soon and generously on 
this authorization. 
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I also believe that small business will 
be helped by this legislation to expand 
and tailor its opportunities under the 
conditions which the trade bill recently 
passed will bring about. 

While it is true that no one can accu- 
rately prophesy the use to which small 
business will put this authorization, it 
is inconceivable that the demand will 
not be created. The time to meet that 
demand is not when it can. be proven 
that small business has been hurt but 
rather, as this bill makes possible, by 
providing machinery in advance for 
orderly changeover and expanded opera- 
tions. 

I hope this measure receives over- 
whelming support. 


Lumber Industry Needs Help Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1962 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on May 
16, in the debate on H.R. 10788, to amend 
section 204 of the Agricultural Act of 
1956, which was for the benefit of cotton 
and the cotton textile industry, I intro- 
duced an amendment which would have 
required the President to negotiate the 
same agreements for additional agricul- 
tural products which are suffering ad- 
verse economic conditions because of for- 
eign imports. Timber was included in 
my amendment. 

During the debate on my amendment 
on May 16, I inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD on page 7888 some facts 
setting forth the problems confronting 
the lumber industry which is in a de- 
pressed market because of imports from 
Canada. On Sunday, June 24, I was dis- 
mayed to read that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment had taken action to impose 
higher tariffs on a wide range of imports 
to protect their currency which caused 
further adverse effects on the American 
lumber industry. 

On June 28, 1962, Mr. Arthur Temple, 
Jr., president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, wrote a letter 
to the President requesting that the 
President give immediate and personal 
attention to the plight of the lumber in- 
dustry with a view to taking steps to pro- 
tect this industry from further outside 
competition before many of the operators 
are bankrupt and more personnel en- 
gaged in this industry are unemployed. I 
sincerely hope the President will give 
careful consideration to the request of 
the lumber industry and proceed imme- 
diately to negotiate the same protective 
agreements for this industry, which he 
did for the cotton and cotton textile in- 


I commend to my colleagues for their 
information in this most important tariff 
field the letter written by Mr. Temple 
to the President and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 28, 1962. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Presipent: The action of the 
Canadian Government imposing higher 
tariffs on a wide range of imports has caused 
the American lumber industry both surprise 
and concern. 

This ‘unilateral action, accepted without 
demur by both our State Department and 
Treasury Department, imposes even heavier 
burdens upon the lumber industry in the 
United States. 

As you know, Mr. President, continuously 
increasing imports of softwood lumber from 
Canada have adversely affected our ability 
to market domestic production within the 
United States since favorable Canadian 
Government treatment has subsidized the 
Canadian lumber industry in several signifi- 
cant ways. 

In response to lumber industry requests 
over the past several months calling for 
direct action to counterbalance Canadian 
preferences, you have created an interagency 
task force to “analyze the basic factors at 
work and to consider possible solutions.” 
The basic factors at work are, in my opinion 
and in the opinions of my colleagues in the 
American lumber industry, either self-evi- 
dent or are treated exhaustively in the hear- 
ings of the Senate Commerce Committee re- 
cently concluded. 

Commenting on the lumber industry re- 
quest for imposition of a temporary quar- 
terly quota to provide emergency relief while 
long-term solutions were developed between 
the nations, the State Department told the 
Senate Commerce Committee, Thursday, 
June 14, 1962, “the purpose of our trade 
agreements with Canada is to maintain sta- 
bility in our day-to-day trade relations, and 
both countries have undertaken not to im- 
pose restrictions on the other’s effort except 
in very carefully defined circumstances. The 
principal one is that neither will resort to 
the imposition of quotas or increased tariffs 
against the other unless such action is de- 
termined to be necessary to remedy serious 
injury due to increased imports.” 

It is apparent that Prime Minister John 
G. Diefenbaker has made that determination 
and acted forthrightly to serve the needs of 
his nation. His action Sunday certainly is 
at variance with the philosophy espoused in 
its testimony before the Senate Commerce 
Committee when the State Department held, 
“We believe the urgency of the problem 
should not lead us into precipitous action 
which might prove harmful in the last 
analysis to the industry itself and the nation 
as a whole.” 

Mr. Diefenbaker recognized “the urgency 
of the problem“ facing his nation and dealt 
with it. 

In announcing the new “temporary, grad- 
uated surcharge on certain classes of im- 
ports,” Mr. Diefenbaker stated, “I would em- 
phasize again that these emergency meas- 
ures are temporary and will be removed as 
soon as circumstances permit.” He has 
stated a policy which is precisely the bur- 
den of the American lumber industry's re- 
quest for a temporary quarterly quota on 
Canadian softwood lumber. 

We are advised that the U.S. Treasury De- 
partment has announced the intention of 
the United States to accept the Canadian 
action as being temporary and of an emer- 
gency nature and has declined to require 
upward adjustment in U.S. tariff rates on 
Canadian goods although such action is 
clearly indicated under existing reciprocal 
trade agreements. 
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This action by the Canadian Government, 
close to the heels of the devaluation of the 
Canadian dollar, emphasizes that that Gov- 
ernment is prepared to take any action nec- 
essary to protect its domestic industry. 
Since one of the major exports from Canada 
is lumber, the lumber industry in the United 
States is reeling under the direct impact of 
these Canadian governmental actions. 

We recognize that our Canadian friends 
are confronted with fiscal and financial dif- 
ficulties. We share the prevailing American 
sentiment that we should stand by these 
longtime friends in this crisis. 

However, we do not believe that the bur- 
den of supporting a sound fiscal position 
for the Canadian nation should be largely 
borne by the privately owned and operated 
lumber industry in the United States. 

Therefore, we urgently repeat our request 
that you act immediately to protect the 
thousands of jobs in humber-based commu- 
nities of our country by imposing a tem- 
porary quota on Canadian softwood lumber 
to provide easement of the current emer- 
gency confronting the lumber industry and 


its employees. 
Sincerely, 
ARTHUR TEMPLE, Jr. 
Citizen-Business Leaders Are Impor- 


tant—Editor and Publisher, W. Clem- 
ent Stone, Discusses the Role of the 
American Businessman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr, President, in 
meeting with numerous and varied pro- 
fessional and business groups, I have 
detected a common denominator in a 
penetrating note of seriousness and 
gravity of purpose. It is doubtless re- 
lated to some extent to the generally 
sombre atmosphere of world affairs and 
the crossroads at which we find ourselves 
today. 

Yet this feeling is not, I believe, solely 
in response to any temporary emergency 
condition. Rather, it stems from the 
growing awareness of the need for re- 
appraisal in all sectors of our society. 
It is as though we know that we are ap- 
proaching—or have already reached— 
one of the great watersheds of history 
and that it is now time for us to take 
stock of ourselves, to reexamine our 
basic assumptions, and clearly to define 
our individual and national goals. 

The business community can make a 
genuine contribution in this general re- 
examination. Ours is a society and a 
civilization led in considerable measure 
by business—by the values and attitudes 
of the business world. This condition 
affords the businessman considerable in- 
fluence in the molding of public opin- 
ion—in the conditioning of cultural atti- 
tudes. I would like to see him use this 
influence on public opinion in raising the 
cultural status of the expert—the person 
of achieved excellence in constructive 
human activity. 

The American businessman has the 
reputation of being tough minded. He 
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is “from Missouri.” He is presumed 
hospitable to facts and to the person who 
is expert in dealing with them. It is 
helpful to see him use his influence and 
his arts of communication to extend this 
hospitality to the expert throughout the 
range of public affairs—I should like to 
see such efforts emerge in a revitaliza- 
tion of the American regard for the ex- 
pert—in the arts, in business and in- 
dustry, in science, in scholarship, and in 
government administration. 

There is, in addition, an even larger 
area of responsibility of the individual 
citizen-businessman—that which might 
be termed “the domain of imaginative 
perception of one’s relation to the main 
forces of change operating in the world 
today. I refer to this area as one of 
“imaginative perception” because not too 
many persons have intimate or direct 
contact with these forces. They shape, 
at least indirectly, the very world in 
which we live, and will give direction to 
the course of events in the decades ahead. 
And we must achieve an understanding 
and comprehension of these forces if we 
are to function intelligently as legislators 
and as citizens in formulating national 
goals and policies in relation to them. 

Mr. President, one such American who 
comprehends and applies “imaginative 
perception” to his business affairs is 
W. Clement Stone, the much-quoted edi- 
tor and author and publisher of Success 
Unlimited.” 

In the July issue of that publication 
Mr. Stone offers forthright and thought- 
provoking comment on the image of the 
American businessman—to himself, and 
to the consumer. 

I request unanimous consent that the 
article “The American Businessman, 
July 4, 1962,” be reprinted in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE AMERICAN BUSINESSMAN, JULY 4, 1962 
(By W. Clement Stone, editor and publisher, 

“Success Unlimited,” coauthor of “Success 

Through a Positive Mental Attitude,“ pres- 

ident of Combined Insurance Co. of Amer- 

ica, Hearthstone Insurance Co., of Massa- 
chusetts, Combined American Insurance 

Co., First National Casualty Co., general 

manager of Napoleon Hill Institute.) 

Recently, I was asked two questions by 
an Associated Press feature writer: 

(1) How does the American businessman 
see himself? (2) What image does the 
American businessman feel the average con- 
sumer has of him? And here was my 
answer: 

An American businessman, when speaking 
of the American businessman, knows this 
term is a symbol of America itself. For it 
represents the combined teamwork of its 
people and he, the individual businessman, 
is part of its management. 

The American businessman brings health, 
wealth, and happiness to the entire Nation, 
and assistance and hope to freedom-loving 
people throughout the world; provides jobs, 
engages in scientific research, develops inven- 
tions and manufactures every known man- 
made product; finances, educates, and in- 
spires the public to purchase every conceiy- 
able convenience, and with these conven- 
iences he figuratively makes every man and 
woman feel like a king or a queen; works to 
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educate and inspire each citizen to struggle 
for the maintenance of freedom and all it 
implies to a freedom-loving people. 

The American businessman is— 

Aggressive, imaginative, optimistic, self- 
reliant, independent, 

An individualist with initiative, knowledge 
and know-how to get things done. 

Aman with the ability to solve his prob- 
lems, the necessary drive to do so and the 
will to work. 

One who has the ingenuity to convert 
theory into usable form . 

The man who achieves success in a busi- 
ness enterprise on a competitive basis in 
which every American—regardless of race, 
color or creed—has the same opportunity to 
go from rags to riches, 

Unlike businessmen of other nations, to 
him anything is possible—and anything pos- 
sible, he can do. 

An American businessman knows the aver- 
age consumer, respects him for achievement, 
for the consumer is pleased with the quality, 
price, and availability of the businessman's 
products, has confidence in the American 
businessman to solve problems more ef- 
ficiently and economically than government, 
knows that the American businessman is a 
better ambassador of good will than govern- 
ment officials; can get the most for his money 
in products manufactured where labor re- 
ceives the highest pay * * * under the most 
favorable working conditions enjoyed by any 
freeman in any nation at any time in the 
history of the world; recognizes that Amer- 
ican businessman is just as honest as he. 
For he realizes that the average American 
becomes the average businessman and thus 
comprises the symbol, the American busi- 
nessman. 


Russell DeBow’s Presentment of Edward 
H. Wright Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1962 


Mr, OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include the remarks of 
Attorney Russell R. DeBow upon the 
presentation of the Edward H. Wright 
Award to Edward B. Toles, named by 
the Cook County Bar Association as 
Lawyer of the Year: 


The roots of the Cook County Bar Associa- 
tion are sunk deep in the heart and soul of 
Ilinois. We are nearly a half century old 
and if we have been characterized by friends 
and foes alike for our vigorousness, our drive 
and vitality, we believe it is a matter of 
inheritance, a quality inherited from our 
founder, 

There are only a few who recall seeing 
the towering stature of Edward H. Wright— 
but his record has been examined and emu- 
lated by multitudes and it stands as one of 
the most remarkable In the legal profession. 

Ed Wright, as he was affectionately called, 
founder of the Cook County Bar Association, 
was neither a Chicagoan nor a southerner 
by birth, but a New Yorker, born in 1864 
and educated in the public schools of that 
metropolis. 

A precocious and brillant student, he 
graduated from City College at the age of 
18 and some of the best opportunities in the 
East were open to him. But he had once 
visited Chicago with his parents and there 
Was something about the rugged rawness of 
this city which aftracted him. When he 
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came, he plunged into the study of law with 
the same brilliance that became symbolic of 
Ed Wright throughout his life, In 1896, he 
was admitted to the bar by the MDlinois 
Supreme Court. 

The political career of Edward H. Wright 
has been one of the favorite subjects of 
Chicago historians and political pundits for 
decades. He fought to gain representation 
for the unrepresented, and in company with 
such outstanding legal and social leaders as 
Clarence Darrow and Jane Adams, he be- 
came known as a defender of the defense- 
less and a fighter for justice for all citizens 
in or out of the courtrooms. 

Yet, he struck the greatest blow for de- 
mocracy and left the most inspiring legends 
when he fought for the advancement of the 
members of his own profession to more 
equitable status in society, for adequate rep- 
resentation throughout all branches of the 
government, and for a chance to make that 
unique contribution to society in a manner 
most likely to benefit all mankind. 

History records that in 1888 he was ap- 
pointed bookkeeper in the office of secre- 
tary of state, the first Negro to hold a State 
position; 1890, elected south town clerk; 
1896 nominated and elected county com- 
missioner and reelected in 1898. 

Wright founded the Cook County Bar 
Association in 1914 when he discovered that 
the existing bar association barred him be- 
cause of his color. Although today these 
barriers have been lowered so that the mem- 
bers of this association belong to many 
others in the Nation, the need for an organi- 
zation open to all and which can make con- 
tributions to our society from the viewpoint 
of the experience and outlook of America's 
citizens of color, is perhaps greater now and 
the opportunities wider for making such 
contributions. 

Therefore, the executive committee of the 
Cook County Bar Association thought it time 
to honor our founder by establishing the 
Ed Wright Award to be presented each year 
to the man or woman best exemplifies the 
spirit of our founder and who has done much 
to make the world the kind of world Ed 
Wright dreamed of and fought for during 
his lifetime. 

It is the special pleasure that I have the 
opportunity of presentng the first award to 
one from our own ranks—who has earned it, 
not because of his position in the organiza- 
tion, but by making the most advanced con- 
tributions toward goals we have set before 
us. 
The first Edward H. Wright award is pre- 
Sented to a man who led the drive, the long 
sustained and continuing drive to secure 
better representation for Negro lawyers in 
all branches of the city, State, county, and 
Federal Government. For his brilliant lead- 
ership in this campaign, for the exceptional 
preparation of his case and the admirable 
execution of it, we present the first Edward 
H. Wright Award to the president of the 
Cook County Bar Association, an outstand- 
ing lawyer, scholar, and civic leader, Attorney 
Edward B. Toles. 


The Boeing V-107 Helicopter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1962 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 


President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
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Recorp a very stimulating statement by 
Mr. Robert Cummings, president of New 
York Airways. Mr. Cummings discussed 
the Boeing V-—107 helicopter which will 
revolutionize this new means of air 
transportation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

INTRODUCTION OF BOEING V-107 SCHEDULED 
SERVICE 


(By Robert L. Cummings) 


In asking this distinguished group to par- 
ticipate with New York Airways in the 
introduction into service of the Boeing V—107, 
25 passenger, 155 miles per hour helicopters, 
we wish to conyey our conviction that this 
aircraft represents much more than the mere 
initiation of an improved service with a new 
machine. In fact, we believe that we are 
ushering in a new era in the short-haul 
transportation industry which inevitably, 
within the easily foreseeable future, will af- 
fect important communities in every part of 
our country—from Seattle to Miami—from 
Bangor to San Diego—and from Peoria to 
Baton Rouge. 

It is our belief that never before has the 
move from one generation of aircraft to an- 
other had such far-reaching potential. The 
Boeing V-107, because of its extraordinary 
performance characteristics and operating 
economics, is capable of rendering an im- 
portant public service. 

The inauguration of high speed, high fre- 
quency schedules by these helicopters, 
powered by two General Electric T-58 tur- 
bine engines, means that, for the first time, 
the general public (and cargo) can move 
directly and efficiently from city center heli- 
ports (including rooftops), to outlying air- 
ports or the heart of other neighboring com- 
munities in a matter of minutes. 

The fact that the Boeing V—107 has the 
ability to fly vertically and is capable of con- 
tinued flight with one engine not operating 
means that heliports can and will be cen- 
trally located to meet the convenience of the 
traveling public. Airline passengers will no 
longer be required to spend a frustrating 30 
or 40 or 50 percent of a so-called air 
journey on the ground. 

Nine years ago, on July 8, 1953, New York 
Airways carried its first regularly scheduled 
passenger. Since well before that time, how- 
ever, we have been working toward the de- 
velopment which you are here witnessing. 
In the interim, we have done a tremendous 
amount of exploratory work and have studied 
all manner of vertical takeoff aircraft. We 
have collaborated in detail with other opera- 
tors and many manufacturers, 

Therefore, the helicopter you see before 
you results from an unusual amount of engi- 
neering effort based upon a wealth of opera- 
tional know-how, New York Airways’ me- 
chanics and maintenance personnel have 
been consulted about the facility of main- 
tenance including the accessibility of all 
principal working components. They have 
made a substantial contribution to this air- 
craft. Our pilots likewise have brought 
their experience to bear on the design and 
performance of the Boeing V—107 to a degree 
rarely, if ever before, attained. Our pas- 
senger service personnel have been primarily 
responsible for the development of the very 
efficient baggage compartment which you see 
in the aft end of this helicopter. 

This machine represents the combination 
of American enterprise and genius at their 
best. It has been recognized as a valuable 
tool for the military forces of many coun- 
tries Including our own. In addition, it is 
receiving recognition as a potential common 
carrier in countries and areas where dis- 
tances are relatively short and where trans- 
port facilities of any variety are frequently 
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either nonexistent or, at best, extremely dif- 
ficult. Used in this way it can easily be- 
come an important symbol of the American 
Way of life. 

Recent experience indicates that the role 
of the helicopter as a common carrier trans- 
port vehicle, while by no means thoroughly 
defined, is nonetheless rapidly coming into 
focus and demanding more and more favor- 
able attention. Through its ability to ignore 
surface congestion and geographical barriers, 
it appears only reasonable to assume that 
scheduled helicopter service will, in the years 
to come, be used to add new stimulus to the 
economy of many urban areas which are fac- 
ing self-strangulation in spite of careful 
city planning and expensive construction 
programs involving highways, bridges, and 
tunnels. 

We believe that the transport helicopter 
is now on the threshold of a period during 
which, in terms of passengers moved, its im- 
portance in general transportation may well 
surpass that of the fixed-wing aircraft. 


The Cold War at a Dangerous Stage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it 
has been said that the most difficult 
thing in the world is to see ourselves as 
others see us. As a nation, we cannot 
measure our image abroad through polls 
of foreign opinion or other such over- 
simplifications. The editorial pages of 
the foreign press, however, often provide 
for us an image of ourselves as others 
see us. 

One of the most widely read and influ- 
ential newspapers in Western Europe is 
the Neue Zuercher Zeitung, published in 
Zurich, Switzerland. The editorials of 
this paper have, as have other non-Com- 
munist European editorials, demonstrat- 
ed an increasing lack of confidence in 
our official attitude toward the cold war. 
One of the most penetrating of such 
editorials was writen by Mr. Salvador de 
Madariaga and published in the Neue 
Zuercher Zeitung on May 4, 1962. I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial, 
which was translated at my request at 
the Library of Congress, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Coro Wan AT A DANGEROUS STAGE 

(By Salvador de Madariaga) 

The cold war is entering a dangerous stage. 
We can summarize it in a few key phrases: 
while we are trying to solve an only seeming 
crisis, we are about to conjure up a real 
danger. It is quite possible that the Amer- 
ican-Berlin proposals are a medicine which is 
worse than the evil which it is supposed to 
cure. 

In order to put these proposals in a, proper 
light, it is necessary to expose a series of 
facts concerning the cold war, in their true 
perspective. The conflict is absolute. It can 
end only with the burying of one system by 
the other, since Khrushchey said with a dis- 
arming frankness and shameless candor, that 
his system must become the gravedigger of 
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our system. Therefore, negotiations, talks, 
summit meetings can have no other goal for 
Moscow than to defeat the Western World in 
another encounter of the cold war. Thus, 
while the free world takes all the trouble to 
negotiate in honest way in order to achieve 
some understanding, even a modest one, Mos- 
cow carries on the negotiations exclusively 
in order to register new successes in the pub- 
lic opinion of the world, to degrade the morst 
superiority of the West, and to consolidate 
those gains, achieved in this dishonest way— 
in order to prepare further advancements. 

It is due to the outstanding technological 
achievements of the free world, particularly 
of the American Armed Forces, that a hot 
war can be excluded at this time: the bal- 
ance of terror makes it practically Impossi- 
ble, But another essential determining ele- 
ment has remained—the only one which 
has determining power for both, the hot as 
well as the cold war—and this is the mind 
and spirit of the people of the enslaved Eu- 
ropean nations. These are the regions, per- 
haps with the exception of some few in 
Asiatic areas, which continue to be the key 
areas of the world in which the cold war 
reaches its highest temperature. The East- 
ern satellites are a cause of in- 
digestion for the Soviet tyrants. To keep 
up confidence and hope in this zone 18. 
therefore, one of the most important tasks 
of the free world. 

It was one of the greatest mistakes of the 
free world to neglect this responsibility and, 
instead, to pursue the quite senseless at- 
tempt to pacify Moscow in continuous com- 
promise—an attempt which cannot achieve 
any goal. It is quite understandable that 
Moscow encouraged the free world to take 
this pathway of coexistence, and it did 
everything in its power, using threats and 
pressure, to induce the West to attend ne- 
gotiations which were to hurt its own repu- 
tation. In this way Moscow succeeded in 
destroying the trust and hope of the East- 
ern European people and in reinforcing the 
Communist empire. 

This is the reason why Moscow created 
the Berlin crisis. What is Berlin to Moscow? 
The Soviets found it to be n to stop 
the leak draining the lifeblood of the East 
German Zone. At the same time, it was 
advantageous to utilize the awkward situa- 
tion into which the Western Allies placed 
themselves at the end of the war 
Hitler, by agreeing to make West Berlin an 
enclave in the Soviet territory. This situa- 
tion was simply a lever for the Soviet Union, 
to force the West into recognition of the 
Ulbricht regime. 

Why is it that the Soviet Union attaches 
such great importance to the recognition of 
a regime which it so obviously despises? The 
answer is; because it is such a despised and 
hated regime. By forcing the free world to 
recognize the existence of a separate German 
Eastern Zone as a normal state organization, 
it humbles the West and wins another round 
in the cold war. After having won this rec- 
ognition, the Soviet Union will be able to 
address the peoples of Eastern with 
this triumphant statement: “Behold, this 
is the free world. You can abandon even 
the slightest hope for moral support by those 
whom you have regarded as your friends. 
We, the Soviets, are here and will remain 
here. Be reasonable and bow to the in- 
evitable.” 

Now, as if it wasn’t enough to put 
Ulbricht on one level with the representa- 
tives of a series of recognized states includ- 
ing the Federal Republic, there are now talks 
about a nonaggression pact between NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact. This proposal is 
probably even more dangerous than the for- 
mer. By agreeing to such a proposal, the 
West would clearly admit that NATO is an 
aggressive organization, contrary to what it 
has always maintained and what is really 
true. In addition, it would mean that the 
West is in agreement with the false prophets 
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who have always maintained that both sides 
were equally responsible for the existing 
tension, an idea which is thoroughly untrue. 
Indeed, there is hardly anything more dis- 
appointing than the position of those 
numerous people who owe their liberty and, 
to a great degree their existence, to the 
opposition which the United States has so 
far maintained to stop the forward march 
of bolshevism, when these people now con- 
duct these accusing talks about the mutual 
responsibility for the tension, and raise the 
commanding demands for an understanding 
with the Soviets. All this sounds as if there 
had not been until now, any serious desire 
on the part of the United States to ban the 
threat of communism. However, it is the 
American Government itself which supplies 
food for these unjust and unjustifiable talks, 
as it proposes a symmetrically designed pact, 
as if the aggressiveness would come from 
both sides. 

Now, as if this wasn't enough, the United 
States proposes even a nonaggression pact, 
by which it clearly expresses, at least a de 
facto recognition of the East European Soviet 
Empire. This is the gloomiest aspect of 
this American proposal, as it would complete 
the discouragement which befell the East 
European peoples when they heard about 
Ulbricht's raise in power. 

Every loss of moral authority Is a serious 
danger for the free world. But if there is 
anything that would even more increase this 
danger, it is the American proposal of a 
total disarmament. How can it be, that a 
distinguished, self-respecting nation can at 
all submit such a useless proposal. Was it 
done with the intention to counter the 
equally useless Soviet proposals? If this was 
the intention, would it not be much better 
to expose with all clearness the full hollow- 
ness of the Soviet proposals? As long as the 
contest (struggle) between two trreconcili- 
able foes endures, no disarmament is pos- 
sible, not even the most modest decrease of 
armament. For this very reason, no control, 
no agreement as to the numerical strength 
of armament will achieve the goal; every 
attempt to achieve a disarmament agreement 
is useless and senseless, as long as the basic 
prerequisites have not changed. 

Why then, don’t they answer the Russian 
proposals for material disarmament with a 
proposal for a disarmament of an ethical 


` basis? Why don’t we declare that the only 


things that really matter, are the removal 
of the Iron Curtain, clearance of the mine 
fields, dismantling of the live wires, destruc- 
tion of the watchtowers with machineguns, 
as well as of all other compulsory measures 
by which the whole Communist world 1s 
converted into a sort of huge concentration 
camp? And why don’t they demand, for the 
near or far future, the abandoning of visas 
and perhaps even passports? Why do (the 
Americans) again and again place sacrificial 
lambs into the propaganda fires of commu- 
nism, instead of finally getting at the real 
problems of a realistic life situation? 

The cold war has not yet found its master 
of strategy. In his inaugural speech, Presi- 
dent Kennedy made the impression as if he 
were this strategist. Perhaps it is still too 
early to give up this hope. 


Rutgers and New Jersey 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 
W TEN NOVE OF ee 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr, OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the 100th anniversary of President Abra- 
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ham Lincoln's signing of legislation 
which led to the establishment of the 
land-grant colleges. The New Jersey 
Legislature accepted the provisions of 
the Land Grant Act in 1863, and received 
script representing 210,000 acres of pub- 
lic lands. 

The script was sold for $116,000 and 
the State pledged payment of interest at 
the rate of 5 percent, or $4,800, to what- 
ever institution might be designated to 
serve as the land-grant college. Rutgers 
showed interest, as well as some other 
colleges. € 

In 1864, the legislature designated the 
Rutgers Scientific School as New Jersey’s 
land-grant college. The language of the 
act contains some prophetic phrases 
looking beyond teaching to research and 
extension work. The trustees were re- 
quired “to furnish and provide a suitable 
tract of land, conveniently located for 
an experimental farm” and to provide for 
“public lectures upon the subject of agri- 
culture,” at least one in each county 
every year. A 98-acre farm was pur- 
chased from Mrs. James Neilson. Dr. 
George H. Cook, a distinguished geolo- 
gist and one of the many great scholars 
who have embellished the Rutgers fac- 
ulty over the years, was appointed as 
professor of agriculture. 

In the words of those who wrote the 
50-year history of our agricultural exper- 
iment station, Dr. Cook was “an in- 
spired scientist and tireless worker, with 
the industry of an Edison and the mod- 
esty of a Lindbergh. His life and 
accomplishments were so eloquent that 
now, 50 years after the institution he 
hoped and planned for had become a 
reality, his work still speaks so loudly 
that he is recognized as the foremost 
figure of his century among the agricul- 
tural leaders of our State.” 

Many accomplishments in research 
be cited, but perhaps two will 


Few of us in New Jersey today realize 
that malaria was once a major health 
problem in our State. Before the turn 
of the century, what is now the Cen- 
tenary Collegiate Institute at Hacketts- 
town boasted in its catalog that its 
location made the malaria problem 
almost negligible. It was John B. 
Smith, first entomologist at the College 
of Agriculture and Experiment Station, 
who first advanced the proposition that 
the mosquito nuisance and menace could 
be brought under control. He was 
ridiculed, but he persisted, and through 
his efforts and those of his successors, 
Thomas J. Headlee and Bailey B. Pepper, 
his dream has become a reality and thou- 
sands of acres are today devoted to the 
resort business, to agriculture and to 
industry which in years past were unus- 
able. New Jersey’s work in mosquito 
control has been copied throughout the 
world. 

Another area in which our State uni- 
versity has pioneered is that of air pol- 
lution. For 16 years, scientists at the 
experiment station have been grappling 
with this problem. Their work is based 
in large part on the recognition that 
plants are more susceptible to contami- 
nation of the atmosphere than animals, 
including human beings. Therefore, 
plants can be used as indicators to warn 
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of excessive pollution of the air. Plans 
are in progress now for the establish- 
ment of a bureau of sanitation and envi- 
ronmental science which, it is hoped, will 
greatly strengthen the university’s abil- 
ity to deal with this major problem. 

The Rutgers College of Engineering is 
one of its major educational research 
units. In 1961, the college had enrolled 
680 4-year undergraduates, 126 5-year 
undergraduates, and 101 graduate stu- 
dents. It is engaged in a wide and 
varied program of research in the fields 
of engineering and ceramics. A new 
$552 million engineering building is 
planned which will be the biggest single 
building project in the history of Rut- 
gers. The new engineering building will 
permit a doubling of enrollment by 1965. 

The bureau of engineering research 
was established in 1949, and all engineer- 
ing and ceramic research is now con- 
ducted as a part of this bureau. Dean 
Elmer Easton serves as chairman. 

In 1957 a microwave laboratory was 
established and in 1958 an electron mi- 
croscope was added to its facilities. 

The college of engineering has also in- 
creased and expanded its other services 
to provide educational and research fa- 
cilities to the general community, to its 
students and alumni. 

We in New Jersey are proud that our 
State has been in the forefront of this 
great educational movement. A Rutgers 
alumnus, Simeon DeWitt, had the land- 
grant college idea in 1818. Our State 
was the third in the Nation to establish 
an agricultural experiment station, 
which was done 7 years before the Con- 
gress voted funds to set them up at all 
land-grant colleges. Our legislature was 
a year ahead of Congress in authorizing 
agriculture extension work. Let us hope 
that our State, through Rutgers, its 
State university, will continue to lead 
the way so well started by the Land 
Grant Act a century ago. 


Helping Juveniles Rebuild Lives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion today can be extremely proud of its 
youth—attempting to understand, and 
develop knowledge and capabilities for 
coping with increasingly complex chal- 
lenges of the times. Unfortunately, de- 
linquency, as elsewhere in the world, also 
Is with us. 

How can we best cope with the situa- 
tion? 

Inherently, human nature has a tend- 
ency for “buck passing.” This is true 
with delinquency, as with other chal- 
lenges. 

The popular inclination is to shift re- 
sponsibility from the family—to the com- 
munity, to the State—and yes—to the 
Federal Government. 
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What the Nation really needs, however, 
is a greater dedication by individuals, 
sympathetic with—and willing to do 
something about—the problems of youth. 

For these reasons, I take special pleas- 
ure and gratification in paying tribute to 
Mrs. Helene S. Lange, juvenile probation 
officer of Milwaukee, Wis. 

For 36 years, she has served compas- 
sionately, constructively, and creatively, 
in rehabilitation programs for young 
girls who, themselves, are problems—be- 
cause they have problems. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal pub- 
lished an article delineating the splendid 
way in which Mrs. Lange—now retiring— 
has attempted to work for the better- 
ment of the youth of the country. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article, by Jane Mary Farley, printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sue BUILT CAREER HELPING REBUILD LivEs— 
AFTER 36 YEARS OF WORK WITH JUVENILES, 
PROBATION OFFICER WILL LOOK aT CAUSES 

(By Jane Mary Farley) 

“After 36 years of working witb the effects, 
I'm going to take a look at the causes. I 
should be able to gain even more under- 
standing that way. And it should be fasci- 
nating to say the least,” according to Mrs. 
Helene Steffen Lange, 1820 East Kensington 
Boulevard, Shorewood, who has been a pro- 
bation officer for Milwaukee County juve- 
niles for more than 3½ decades. 

For weeks, she has been tidying up her 
records before her transfer to the adut pro- 
bation department of Milwaukee's municipal 
and district courts. At 5:30 p.m., Thursday, 
friends and colleagues will gather for cock- 
tails and dinner at the Milwaukee Elks Club 
to fete her remarkable past successes, 

But neither her thousands of meticulous 
case histories nor the resounding testimony 
tributes can tell the poignant details of the 
life that this childless widow has spent 
rebuilding the shabby and shattered lives of 
others. 

Neither closed files nor afterdinner 
speeches can chronicle the middle of the 
night telephone calls; the sorrowing and 
bewildered; the lonely and frightened; the 
grim tenements; the din of dance halls; the 
sobs of the abandoned; the professional fric- 
tions, nor the hope and real goodness she 
has found working with Milwaukee's girls 
however troubléd. 

“That is the real story of my life. And 
the satisfactions are tremendous,” insisted 
the bulky, merry, brisk woman with char- 
acteristic verve. 

PLANNED MUSIC CAREER 


Born and reared in Darlington, Wis., Mrs. 
Lange had other plans for her life. In fact, 
it was to finance musical studies, she re- 
called, that she took a livein job as a junior 
high school teacher at the old State indus- 
trial school for girls on North Lake Drive. 
It was her first brush with the antisocial 
behavior called delinquency. 

“I hate that word ‘delinquent.’ Let's call 
them giris in trouble. Living with them 
that's how you get to know how these young- 
sters feel. You know their heartaches, how 
really good they are,” she said. 

Even in those days, the candid, outspoken 
teacher was an innovator, horrifying older 
workers by such unheard-of tactics as taking 
50 of her students picnicking, shopping, and 
on other jaunts. 

Compelied with interest, she supplemented 
her own good sense and teacher training 
with studies at the former Milwaukee School 
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of Social Work, now absorbed by the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin— Milwaukee. 

Eventually, at the suggestion of Miss 
Helene Doyle, 2315 North 84th Street, Wau- 
watosa, then a child welfare worker, she 
applied for a probation post to the children's 
court. 

It wasn't long before she realized that it's 
the job of a probation officer to help a girl 
get out of the trouble she’s in—not just the 
truancy, the theft, the narcotics habit—but 
the deep, dark turmoil of her young mind 
and heart, too. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS FORGOTTEN 


In the years since, nothing has stopped her 
dedication—not the untimely death of her 
husband in 1945, nor her own serious ill- 
nesses, nor even the 8-year hobby of owning 
and operating a sizable residence for young 
professional and business women. 

Thousands of girls—truants, unwed moth- 
ers, runaways, victims of neglect and place- 
ment problems—have reported regularly to 
this doughty and understanding Gibraltar to 
help take a bearing on their pasts and 
futures. 

And beyond that, she has found time to 
listen unendingly; to quietly finance clothes 
for tattered youngsters; to help fill a way- 
ward mind with wholesome interests; to 
storm editors with causes; to beg funds from 
friends; to serve church, civic, and profes- 
sional groups; to spend night after night on 
office work; to devote weekends to important 
letters. 

It is Mrs. Lange who has often found 
carfare or a bag of groceries or the price of 
a decent winter coat or a pocketful of candy 
or a new home or even a 4-year scholarship 
for her youngsters, her girls. 

Personally, she financed many a semester 
in business colleges and beauty schools. One 
of the proudest moments of her life, she re- 
called recently, was watching a one-time 
problem child graduate cum laude from 
a local university, her 4 years of education 
quietly provided by Mrs. Lange. 

Even in those early days of the midtwen- 
ties, young people were getting into serious 
jams, she recalled. to Milwaukee's 
immigrant crowded south side, the young 
probation officer was often shocked, sickened, 
saddened by the tragedies that paraded 
through her days and nights. 

“But like a doctor or nurse, I began to see 
that this, too, is human suffering,” she said. 

It wasn’t long before she developed her 
particular combination of courage, compas- 
sion, and crust. 

“And it’s that hide of a rhinoceros and 
heart of butter” that has probably made her 
“influential in more lives than all of us put 
together,“ according to one close colleague. 

POLICE WORK, TOO 

Since there were no policewomen in those 
days, the fiedgling juvenile probation officer 
worked long hours at the old Bay View police 
station, sitting in on girls’ cases, learning of 
law. police investigation, making the rounds 
of homes and dance halls, observing ques- 
tioning and developing her own awesome 
technique of stripping away lies, evasions 
and bravado to get down to the rockbottom 
truth of matters. 

“It’s a very wholesome thing for any 
youngster to know she has gotten down to 
the truth and to square up to what she has 
done.“ It may be brusque, painful. “But 
once you establish that rapport, you have 
their confidence. It just pours out and you 
can’t stop them. They want to talk,” she 
has found, 

Among her other duties, she also found 
herself investigating divorces, handling cases 
for the blind, adoptions, street trades per- 
mits, child placement, supervision of sn 
work homes, illegitimacy proceedings, 
dozen other jobs since assigned to . — 
agencies and departments. 
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NO MONETARY BARRIERS 


As the department grew up around her, she 
had a hand in developing some of the legis- 
lation affecting the department's work, such 
as the children’s code, Currently she is a 
board member of the Wisconsin Association 
of Juvenile Court Workers. 

With the introduction of psychology and 
psychiatry to modern social work, Mrs. 
Lange returned to studies, classes, and sem- 
inars to learn all the new procedures, too. 

In recent years, Mrs. has covered 
Milwaukee “from the valley to the Ozaukee 
County, 20th Street to the lake—everything 
this town has from the wealthiest mansion 
to the most rickety tenement in what we 
call the jungle—the lower east side.” 

The rich, she has found, can be just as 
troubled as the poor. 

Perhaps there seems to be more delin- 
quency today, she said, for several reasons. 

“First, kids are branded. 

“Second, we now know many behavior 
problems physiological in origin.” Today a 
great many more youngsters are surviving 
the serious brain damaging children’s dis- 
eases and difficult births, she pointed out. 
“But these difficulties leave residual prob- 
lems, so that when a child begins trying to 
live with other people, his dependence is 
greater, his anxietios are deeper, his plateau 
of frustration is less than other kids. 

“I think youngsters today also live under 
much greater pressures. I don’t know how 
they survive the heavy program put upon 
them—social, academic, extracurricular. 
They're expected to be so much. And the 
poor 3 percent who can't compete have to 
find others of their own kind, They form 
groups—the kind that society gets so alarmed 
about.” 

Like almost all who work with the young 
disturbed, “I have yet to find a delinquent 
who was not rejected at some time in some 
way by her mother and father. She does 
not love or understand her parents. And 
her parents usually have emotional problems 
of their own and do not know or understand 
their daughter.” 

Through the years, Mrs. Lange has also 
watched the age of sophistication continu- 
ally lowered. 

“Now we have the 12- and 13-year-olds 
doing what used to shock us with 17- and 
18-year-olds. We rarely get a 17-year-old 
any more, By that time she's made it over 
the hump one way or another.” 

If a girl can't iron things out with a 
series of sessions with her probation officer's 
help, it is sometimes necessary for the chil- 
dren's division of the Milwaukee County 
Court to send the girl to the State School 
for Girls at Oregon, Wis., the House of Good 
Shepherd or some other home where she will 
have close supervision and help. 

But if they are intelligent at all, it's 
fascinating to work with these kids. Many 
are aware of their problems. With great care 
and caution we can help the child see what 
is really wrong. The real joy of the job is 
finally to have that young woman come to 
tell us how she handled something and 
handled it wisely.” 

Gradually the temporary tie with the 
“mother person“ probation officer is gently 
but firmly dissolved. “She doesn't need us 
any more.“ 

To hundreds, her colleagues estimate, Mrs. 
Lange has helped restore this equilibrium 
and self-respect. 

“There is dignity within everyone,” she 
is fond of insisting. “Even the little mixed 
up kid. And it's because that dignity is 
snatched away, because of downgrading or 
mismanagement at home that the youngster 
is suffering so. We start rebuilding that in 
a child—a feeling of her own worth. 

“That is something no one should ever 
forget, I don’t care what your line of work is 
or who you're talking with. That person is 
one of God's creatures and he is entitled to 


his own dignity.” 
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A New Weapon Against Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1962 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, this 
summer increasing numbers of Czech- 
Americans are visiting Europe and this 
week especially they are being attracted 
to Vienna, the site of the Sokol Slet. 
While in Europe, it is natural for many 
of them to visit Czechoslovakia, their 
homeland, or the homeland of their 
parents. 

Especially for Czech-American visitors 
to the old country but of interest as well 
to those staying at home is an interest- 
ing volume entitled. Ceskoslovensko“ or 
“Czechoslovakia,” published by the 
Council of Free Czechoslovakia. It has 
as its purpose a factual presentation of 
Czechoslovak democracy as it was dur- 
ing the two decades following World 
War I and before the takeover of the 
country by communism. It prepares the 
Czech-American visitor to view critically 
what he is shown and to make an intel- 
ligent comparison between his homeland 
of 1962 and that nation under the dem- 
ocratic regimes of Masaryk and Benes. 

In this sense, the volume is a new 
weapon against communism. 

The editors of this book, published in 
Czech, describe their purpose as follows: 

Primarily, we attempted to bridge the in- 
formation gap in the minds of potential 
visitors by outlining the main achievements 
of pre-Communist Czechoslovakia in all 
spheres, stressing especially the social prog- 
ress, insurance, social security, and other 
social systems introduced in the early twen- 
ties. Also, as much factual information as 
possible was given on the present state of 
affairs to enable the potential visitor a look 
at the backstage of Communist society. We 
have tried to avoid anything that could be 
labeled as propaganda. 


Of “Czechoslovakia's” 37 chapters, per- 
haps the most effective is the one which 
simply lists the civil rights that existed 
in pre-Communist Czechoslovakia, con- 
trasting them with today’s conditions. 
The reader is invited repeatedly to check 
the information in the book with the 
facts as he finds them in Czechoslovakia. 

The section on communism is taken 
from Communist sources, from world 
press correspondents who had written 
from Czechoslovakia and from Czech- 
Americans who had recently visited 
there. 

Mr. President, I wish to salute the 
Council of Free Czechoslovakia, which 
has its offices here in Washington, for 
bringing about this new weapon against 
communism, a weapon of liberty for the 
struggle against slavery. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Record a summary of the 
book furnished me by the Council of 
Free Czechoslovakia. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SUMMARY or THE BOOK “CZECHOSLOVAKIA” 

This book is actually a political guide for 
those Czechs and Slovaks who, after many 
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years of U.S. residence, plan to visit their old 
country, 1. e., Czechoslovakia under the Com- 
munist regime. These people have for long 
been a target of Communist propaganda 
which has been following two main objec- 
tives: first, to get several million tourist dol- 
lars a year; second, to indoctrinate the visi- 
tors with misieading information and thus 
use them as propaganda tools upon their 
return to the United States. The potential 
tourlsts from the ranks of old Czech and 
Slovak immigrants often did not see the 
country of their birth for decades, thus being 
completely unaware of the progress that 
Czechoslovakia had made during the years of 
its democratic development. The Commu- 
nist regime knows it and tries to plant the 
impression into the visitor's mind that the 
difference between the village they remem- 
ber and the modern community of today is 
all due to the efforts of socialism. 

Since the Geneva spirit and the de-Stalin- 
ization wave of 1955-56, the Council of Free 
Czechoslovakia has been following with con- 
cern the impact of Communist propaganda 
on these who either visited Czechoslovakia 
or have been receiving regularly propaganda 
literature from Prague. Finally, through an 
effort of many individuals, it was possible to 
publish the book, which serves not only as 
a guide but also as a source of important 
information. The editors of “Czechoslo- 
vakia” pursued several objectives. Primarily, 
they attempted to bridge the Information 
gap in the minds of potential visitors by 
outlining the main achievements of pre- 
Communist Czechoslovakia in all spheres, 
stressing especially the social progress, in- 
surance, social security, and other social 
systems introduced in the early twenties. 
Also, as much factual information as possible 
was given on the present state of affairs to 
enable the potential visitor a look at the 
backstage of Communist society. The mate- 
rial presented in the book has been checked 
and doublechecked, the testimony against: 
the Communist regime has been taken 
mainly from Communist sources and from 
objective statements made by third persons. 
The editors have tried to avoid anything that 
could be labeled as cheap propaganda. 

The structure of the book follows: After 
the initial open letter to the potential trav- 
eler or a domestic reader, the presentation of 
the pre-Communist Czechoslovakia follows. 
Quite a substantial part of it is covered by 
pictures, all authentic, pre-World War II, 
documentary material with revealing sub- 
titles. This part already contains some com- 
parisons between the democratic and the 
totalitarian regimes. One very eloquent 
chapter simply lists the civil rights that ex- 
isted in the pre-Communist Czechoslovakia 
contrasting them with the present state of 
affairs. Also, on the subject of economic 
growth and development, the book is very 
cautious, avoiding one-sided arguments: Eco- 
nomic growth under communism is admitted 
since every single economy in the world is 
growing; the argument against communism 
is not based on the fact that there still are 
queues for vegetables, meat, etc. These 
things are mentioned, but they are put in 
their proper perspective. j 

The presentation of the picture of pres- 
ent-day Czechoslovakia is done in empirical 
terms. Twelve chapters are devoted to de- 
picting life in Czechoslovakia as it looks to a 
man or woman living there and holding this 
or that Job or having these or those hobbies. 
Examples: One chapter discusses what 
changes in life would occur to a unionized 
laborer if he lived there; another one takes 
up the problem of a small houseowner; 
others discuss the fate of small store own- 
ers, professional men—emphasizing through- 
out that this is the present way of life of 
ordinary people, not just “capitalistic ex- 
ploiters.” The reader ts asked repeatedly to 
check all this information in Czechoslovakia, 
if he travels there, and to verify every single 
statement made in the book. A list of ques- 
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tions a visitor should ask closes this second 
part. 

The third section serves two purposes: It 
offers preliminary information on commu- 
nism to those who Intend to go to Czecho- 
slovakia; and it gives the same facts to 
those who just read it here. The portrayal 
of communism is taken mainly from Com- 
munist sources—what they wrote about their 
own system of government, about the injus- 
tice, persecution, crimes—in the era of their 
“thaw”; it contains public criticism of the 
daily Ute, excerpted from the Communist 
press through 1961; there are quotes from 
the world press correspondents who had 
written about Czechoslovakia after their own 
visit there; there are personal accounts from 
Czechoslovak visitors who went and returned 
disillusioned. 

The book communicates with ease. It is 
not a philoséphical essay on communism. 
Its objective is to be read and understood 
by all who might become victims of cun- 
ning Communist propaganda, 


“Know Your State” Series Continued by 
Phil Conley, West Virginia Publisher 
and Historian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, for 
50 years noted West Virginia publisher 
and historian, Hon. Phil Conley, has 
been writing words of love and praise 
for his native State. He has added much 
to the resurgence of optimism and rede- 
velopment taking place there, and con- 
tinues to be an eloquent spokesman for 
the viewpoints of his neighbors. 

As president of Education Foundation, 
Inc., Mr. Conley’s latest contribution has 
been an enlightening and absorbing 
series of articles entitled, “Know Your 
State,” installments of which I have been 
pleased to insert in the Recorp on previ- 
ous occasions. These writings, con- 
cerned with West Virginia history and 
heritage, are being widely circulated to 
news media and have created consid- 
erable interest both in our State, and 
elsewhere. 

I request that three of Mr. Conley’s 
most recent articles be reprinted in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Krow Your STATE: THE HILLS or WEST 

VIRGINIA 
(By Phil Conley) 

One of the greatest poets of all time, King 
David, wrote: "I will lift up mine eyes unto 
the hills from whence cometh my help.” 
Another later poet wrote: “The hills are 
God's thoughts plied up.” 

In all recorded history, hill people have 
proved that they were independent, and for 
the most part self-sufficient. They were 
sturdy individualists. It is a recognized fact 
that handicaps and hardships tend to de- 
velop strong, virile people. The mountain 
people of ancient Greece were among the 
noblest citizens of that little country. The 
Scotch Highlanders have been praised by 
historians and poets. The Swiss people have 
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been noted for their independence and high 
degree of culture. 

In the early days of the history of this 
country, people came from Ireland, Scotland. 
and other hill countries and settled in the 
Appalachian Mountains. Here they made 
homes for themselves and developed excel- 
lent communities where they sang their bal- 
lads and practiced rigid religious beliefs. 
The purest strain of Anglo-Saxon blood in 
the United States flows through the people 
who settled in the mountains of West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

Mother Nature was prolific in her gifts to 
West Virginia. Many thousands of years 
ago the State was covered by the sea. Vol- 
canoes, earth movements, erosion, and other 
natural phenomena created hills and valleys 
which make this State one of the most beau- 
tiful spots in the entire world. Wherever 
one goes, there Is spread out before him a 
panorama of undulating hills and beautiful 
streams that flow along the valleys. 

The highest point in the State is little less 
than 5,000 feet—Spruce Knob in Pendleton 
County. It is worth traveling many miles to 
see the New River Canyon which spreads 
out below Hawk's Nest in Fayette County. 

A number of years ago I was ferried over 
Little Kanawha River near Elizabeth in Wirt 
County. It was late in the afternoon and 
the golden sun was sinking in the west, 
making a bright pathway along the river. 
I spoke to the ferryman and commented 
about the beautiful site. He sald: “Yes, 
there may be more beautiful places in the 
world than this one, but what would be the 
use.“ 

It is reported that during the Revolution- 
ary War someone told Washington that a 
mother in what is now West Virginia sent 
her three sons into the Army with the state- 
ment: “Go and drive the invader from the 
land or see my face no more.” Washington 
is said to have commented: “Give me but a 
banner to place upon the hills of West Au- 
gusta, W. Va., and I will draw around me 
the men who will lift our bleeding country 
from the dust and set her free.” 

The people who have inhabited the hills of 
West Virginia have been patriotic and Nave 
taken part in every war in which this coun- 
try has engaged. In the First World War, 
the quota of recruits assigned to West Vir- 
ginia was reached in this State prior to that 
of any State in the Union. They did not walt 
to be drafted—they volunteered. 

Headline seekers and sensationalists may 
pick out some of the undesirable character- 
istics of West Virginia, but they must admit 
that our people are brave, patriotic, and in- 
dependent. We are proud of our motto, 
“Montani Semper Liberi.” 

Know Your STATE: IRON FURNACES IN 

West VIRGINIA 
(By Phil Conley) 

As early as 1760, a small company was 
formed for the purpose of establishing an 
iron furnace on land belonging to Lord Fair- 
fax at “The Bloomery” near Harpers Ferry 
in Jefferson County. The iron furnace of 
ploneer days was a pygmy compared to the 
great steel plants such as are now located at 
Weirton, Wheeling, Follansbee, and other 
places in this State. 

The early furnace looked very much like a 
tapering chimney bullt of stones with a base 
that was perhaps 10 or 12 feet square and 
the top 5 or 6 feet square. One can certainly 
understand that production of iron in those 
furnaces was a very slow and laborious 
process. ‘ 

What is claimed to be the first iron furnace 
erected west of the Allegheny Mountains was 
built by Peter Tarr on King’s Creek in Han- 
cock County about 1790. This was 3 years 
after the Constitution of the United States 
was drafted at Philadelphia, 

The capacity of the Tarr furnace was 2 
tons of iron a day. In addition to producing 
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cooking utensils, iron grates, and other 
household wares, cannon balls were made 
here which were used by Commodore Perry 
at the Battle of Lake Erie in 1813. 

The site of this historic furnace is within 
a few miles of the present town of Weirton. 
It has been acquired by the city of Weirton 
and has been marked by a tablet placed there 
by the American Legion, The city is pre- 
serving the remains of the old furnace as a 
historic reminder of one of the early indus- 
tries of West Virginia. Some of the cooking 
utensils and grates made at this furnace are 
now located in museums. 

About 1800, an tron furnace was built on 
Decker's Creek, a few miles from Morgan- 
town. At this place the forge was run by 
waterpower. A rolling mill was built on 
Cheat River about 1812. 

The products of these early iron furnaces 
for the most part were shipped to Pittsburgh 
and distributed to markets on the Ohlo River 
and farther west, One of the factors that 
caused the furnaces and forges to be located 
in West Virginia was the abundance of coal, 
wood, and waterpower. 

In 1832 a large steel mill was erected at 
Wheeling. It was soon producing huge 
quantities of nails to meet the demand in 
the fast-growing country. This mill gave 
Wheeling the name of Nail City. With seven 
machines the mill could turn out about 5,000 
pounds of nails a day. 

The iron industry gradually spread to the 
southern section of West Virginia. In 1848 
a furnace was built at the mouth of Strange 
Creek in Clay County. In 1870 a furnace 
was erected at Quinnimont in Fayette 
County. 

In 1910 the Weirton Steel Co, bought a 
few farms in Hancock County and started 
to build what is today possibly the most 
modern steel mill in the world. It covers 
several hundred acres of ground and em- 
ploys many thousands of people. 


Know Your STATE: TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT 
oy PHIL CONLEY, PRESIDENT OF EDUCATION 
FOUNDATION, Inc. 

I am weary of hearing apologists weep and 
wail that we must change the national 
image of West Virginia; that we must put 
on a new front; that we must paint a dif- 
ferent picture of our State to outsiders. 
Certainly, there are improvements and 
changes which must be made to insure our 
progress, but I wonder if those people who 
raise their hands in holy horror and glibly 
pronounce the word “image” know what the 
word really means. Webster’s Dictionary 
gives this definition, “An imitation or like- 
ness of any person or thing, sculptured, 
drawn, painted, or the like; especially, an 
imitation in solid form, as a sculptured fig- 
ure; statue.“ 

The first article I ever wrote about this 
State was entitled “The Infinite Variety of 
West Virginia.” It was published in the 
West Virginia School Journal in 1912, 50 
years ago. Since that time I have written 
several million words about West Virginia, 
but never one of apology. I am proud of my 
heritage; proud that my people came into 
the mountains of West Virginia immediately 
following the Reyolutionary War; proud that 
they, together with many other Anglo- 
Saxons, established homes for themselves 
and families in the wilderness under trying 
circumstances, 

Top executives of Du Pont, FMC Corp., 
Monsanto, Carbide, Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co,, and other large companies 
do not look upon West Virginia with jaun- 
diced eyes. They all have expansion pro- 
grams. Nell Elphick told us soon after his 
company, FMO Corp., bought the ordnance 
plant in South Charleston that they did not 
make the investment to plant corn on the 
site; he said that they have put more in 
capital expenditure in West Virginia than in 
any State in the Union. 
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Lee C. Tait, general manager of the C. & P. 
Telephone Co., recently made this state- 
ment: “In the last 16 years my company has 
invested over $185 million in capital improve- 
ments in West Virginia. We plan to spend 
about the same amount in capital improve- 
ments in the next 10 years," 

On this 12th anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the Education Foundation, Inc., we 
look back with pride on certain accomplish- 
ments. I reiterate that the principal reason 
for establishing this foundation was to en- 
courage the writing and publishing of books 
about West Virginia and by West Virginians. 
We are happly to report that dozens of our 
high schools, colleges, and public libraries 
in West Virginia have set aside special sec- 
tions for books about this State. In the last 
12 years the foundation has published and 
has scheduled for publication almost 30 
books. 

In April 1961, we wrote to all luncheon 
clubs in West Virginia and urged them to 
have special programs about West Virginia 
during the week of the 98th birthday, We 
sent the presidents of the clubs copies of two 
essays about West Virginia and told them 
they could have one of their members use 
that material or as much of it as they wanted 
in preparing their speeches. We have done 
the same this year in promoting interest in 
the 99th birthday. We are making plans 
for a program to cooperate in the celebration 
of West Virginia's 100th anniversary next 
year. 

A few weeks ago we began mailing brief 
articles about West Virginia to all news- 
papers, radio and television stations. These 
articles are under the heading “Know Your 
State.“ Many of the newspapers are using 
all of the stories. We plan to keep up this 
program for the remainder of this year. We 
think it is important for the people in West 
Virginia to know their State; then they win 
learn to be proud of it. In our opinion there 
is no reason for us to have an inferiority 
complex. 


Comprehensive Basin Planning for 
Water and Related Land Resources 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEM MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 30, 1962 


Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a recent address 
by Brig. Gen. Arthur H. Frye, Jr., divi- 
sion engineer for the South Pacific Di- 
vision, U.S, Army Corps of Engineers. 


In reviewing the magnitude of the job 
that must be done if our Nation's water 
development needs for the future are to 
be met, General Frye said: 

The Corps of Engineers is thoroughly com- 
mitted to the principle of the fullest possi- 
ble development of all resources on a river- 
basin-wide basis. To achieve this, we be- 
eve in, and pledge ourselves to, the utmost 
cooperation not only among Federal agen- 
cies, but among all agencies of Government 
whose work involves the basic land and 
water resources of our river basins. 


General Frye also observed: 

In order to tool up for the job ahead, some 
new legislation will be required. This in- 
cludes more adequate provision for such 
matters as recreation, collection of adequate 
basic data, Federal aid to State planning, 
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water resources research, the preservation of 
vital reservoir sites, and a strengthening of 
the coordination of Federal and State devel- 
opment activities. Also, such questions as 
the determination of the proper sharing of 
costs between the interests concerned need 
to be examined further. 


General Frye's able discussion follows: 
COMPREHENSIVE BASIN PLANNING FOR WATER 

AND RELATED LAND RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 

You can't beat water. No matter how it’s 
used or misused it is the one commodity 
vitally necessary to daily life, whether for 
sustenance, ork, or play. 

And speaking of sustenance, there was a 
recent newspaper story which reported Cali- 
fornia'’s gross farm income had, in 1961, 
again topped the $3 billion figure. This is 
the third consecutive year in which gross 
farm income exceeded $3 billion, and per- 
mits California to continue its position as 
the No. 1 farm income State. 

As you are well aware, it takes a lot of 
water to produce food. According to a recent 
US. Geological Survey report, the estimated 
average water withdrawal rate in 1960 was 
1500 gallons daily for every American. 
This, of course, covered usage for public 
supplies, commerce and industry, irrigation, 
rural homes, and livestock. The USGS re- 
port stated this was a 12 percent increase 
from 1955. Total withdrawal in 1960 was 
estimated at 270 billion gallons per day. Of 
this amount 61 billion gallons were con- 
sumed daily—that is—taken up by organ- 
isms, evaporated into the atmosphere or 
incorporated into products. The remainder 
was reused or returned to source, much of 
it in a deteriorated condition. 

If our water use continues to increase— 
and there are no apparent indications it 
will do otherwise—two important problems 
must be overcome. First, we must find addi- 
tional water and we must greatly improve 
water quality control to make more water 
reusable. 

Improving the quality of water and find- 
Ing new water both emphasize the necessity 
foe comprehensive basin planning. Actu- 
ally, the finding of new water means increas- 
ing the magnitude of the reservoir storage 
capacity. The inherent problems here are 
enormous. 

To illustrate, let me cite some figures, de- 
rived in part from studies inspired by our 
work with the Senate Select Committee on 
National Water Resources a couple of years 
ago. Resources for the Future, Inc., made a 
monumental study for the select committee 
which indicates the magnitude of the reser- 
voir storage needed just to keep the rivers 
flowing adequately to meet all demands for 
water. The corps has completed the picture 
by taking into account a nationwide inven- 
tory of additional needs. The outstanding 
conclusion reached by combining the results 
of the two studies is that by 1980 the Nation 
will need to add more than 400 million acre- 
feet of reservoir capacity to its existing sys- 
tem. This is about 214 times the capacity of 
all the reservoirs the Corps of Engineers has 
built in the past—mainly in the last two 
decades. And it exceeds the aggregate capac- 
ity of all reservoirs that have been built in 
the United States since its beginning. In 
view of the preemption of many of the desir- 
able future reservoir sites for nonreservoir 
uses and the increasing complexity of politi- 
cal and economic factors, the task of meeting 
future water resource storage requirements 
is of major magnitude. 

Here in the West an extremely rapid eco- 
nomic development makes us particularly 
water conscious. The Senate select commit- 
tee’s report shows that in the 17 Western 
States three was in 1954 a combined total 
of 190 million acre-feet of water conserva- 
tion storage. Forecasts, based on minimum 
growth requirements, indicate demands for 
an additional 160 million acre-feet of stor- 
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age by 1980, This means that over 80 per- 
cent as much storage will have to be planned. 
authorized, financed, bullt, and placed in op- 
eration in the next 19 years as has been done 
in the past 65 years. In other words, we 
must move three times faster in the future 
than we have in the past. 

To accomplish the development proposed 
within the time limit foreseen there must 
be comprehensive basinwide planning. So 
let's consider some of the problems involved. 
PROBLEMS WHICH NECESSITATE COMPREHENSIVE 

PLANNING 

The growing population and the natural 
depletion of resources (water, minerals, and 
land) requires more intelligent and compre- 
hensive planning to keep needs and develop- 
ment of resources in step. The water prob- 
lem is aggravated by the fact that in many 
areas of the country—California included— 
the normal annual runoff of many streams 
is fully developed. Now we must consider 
undertaking largescale cyclic storage de- 
velopments to carry the water supply over 
from wet years to dry years, On many 
streams the most economical storage sites 
have already been utilized and less favorable 
and more costly reservoirs must now be de- 
veloped. The problem is further complicated 
by the fact that conflicts of interest are rap- 
idly developing (domestic supply, irrigation, 
fish and wildlife, flood control, recreation, 
pollution abatement, navigation, etc.) for 
the remaining water supply, especially in 
cases where water is being exported from one 
basin to another. 

Comprehensive basin planning means the 
creation, for an entire river basin, of an all- 
inclusive master plan designed to attain 
maximum use of the basin resources without 
reference to actual time or construction. 
When we in the Corps of Engineers try to 
size up our projected part of the task we 
find ourselves contemplating programs in the 
next two decades. Nationally these projec- 
tions range from 61½ billion to §2', bil- 
Hon a year for new construction alone. 

Figures like these ave startling. But when 
we look realistically at our national future. 
the scale of the projected development to 
meet water needs falls into perspective. The 
United States faces a big future—in every 
aspect—big in strength, big in accomplish- 
ments, and therefore big in its needs. Cali- 
fornia, slated to be the Nation's biggest 
State, population-wise, and already a leader 
in farm, industrial, and water development, 
stands on exhibit and is under the spotlight. 

To meet these projected development 
needs, as we see them now, will require a 
national corps program growing at a rate 
of about 6 percent each year. For California 
it may be even higher. 

Since our national goal is an annual 
growth rate of at least 4.5 percent for the 
gross national product, and since attainment 
of this goal depends upon prior development 
of basic natural resources, a growth rate of 
6 percent in developmental programs appears 
entirely reasonable. The objective of such a 
plan is to insure that specific developments 
within an established time frame will con- 
form to overall objectives and will insure 
sustained growth in the gross national prod- 
uct. 

How is such a plan created? It can be 
done only through engineering, cooperative 
study, and concerted effort. You might call 
it a master plan, for the conservation and 
use of all water and related land resources 
in the basin, developed through a series of 
inventories. Our concern is to ascertain 
what has been accomplished, where we have 
to raise our sights, how we need to modern- 
ize our procedures and, in general, line out 
our work so as to meet future requirements. 
These future requirements cannot be based 
only on present concepts but also must con- 
sider the fact that our technology is chang- 
ing at an increasingly rapid rate. 
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AVAILABLE RESOURCES 


The first requirement is an inventory of 
all existing water and related land resources. 
There must be a record of all the streams 
and thelr topography. We must know the 
climate, the vegetation and the hydrology— 
river by river, stream by stream. Account 
also must be taken of the basin's present 
economic development. Information must 
be Ueveloped about the population, indus- 
tries, occupations, and present land use and 
extent of irrigation development. The in- 
ventory-must include data on available water 
supply, electric power, transportation, recre- 
ation, quality of water, and forest products 
and mineral resources, 

PROJECTS COMPLETED AND PRESENTLY 
AUTHORIZED 

Next, all works constructed or author- 
ized must be Inventoried. 

Irrigation districts and associations are 
among the most active private agencies con- 
structing, operating, and maintaining large 
systems. for utilization of land and water 
resources. Add to the works of these and 
all other private agencies, the work of mu- 
nicipalities, counties, and the States, and 
you garner an inventory of what could be 
termed “non-Federal works.” 

At the Federal level there are many agen- 
cles other than the Corps of Engineers who 
take an active part in the development of 
Water and related land resources, You are 
familiar with the Bureau of Reclamation’s 
activities, but the Department of the In- 
terlor also participates through several other 
of its agencies—such as the Geological Sur- 
very, National Park Service, Fish and Wild- 
life Service, and Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

The Department of Agriculture has among 
others, its Agricultural Research Service, 
the Soll Conservation Service, and the Forest 
Service. The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare has been assigned respon- 
sibility in the fleld of water quality. Many 
of these agencies, if not all, may have been 
active in the present development of the 
river basin and their projects must be in- 
cluded in the inventory. 

This inventory of completed and projected 
works and activities by private, State, and 
local, and Federal agencies portrays the cur- 
rent status of basin development. In addi- 
tion, this inventory sets forth those water 
and related resources requirements which 
which are satisfied by these works. 

At this point, we have an inventory of 
existing water and related land resources, 
and an inventory of basin development and 
the requirements which this development 
satisfies. Now we must combine vision and 
imagination with sound engineering plan- 
ning to assure wise and optimum develop- 
ment of our resources for the future, This, 
of course, includes a system of reservoirs for 
each basin integrated in operation to ac- 
complish optimum resource development. I 
should add that the word future“ has to 
include those current requirements which 
are not satisfied by the current basic devel- 
opment, either completed or projected. And 
the location, size, design, and function of 
the needed reservoirs must be conceived with 
sufficient definiteness to meet the anticipated 
growth requirements, and yet with sufficient 
flexibility to permit adaptation to changing 
conditions and needs. The importance of 
this point, I believe, is obvious, because in 
this business there is really no such thing 
as being caught up. 

FUTURE NEEDS 


Over much of the United States, and par- 
ticularly here in the West, water is the most 
important limiting feature in future develop- 
ment and a forecast must be made of future 
requirements and the projects needed to 
satisfy them. Simply stated, it is a general 
problem of either water supply being less 
than required to meet the anticipated future 
demand, or, where water supply is adequate, 
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it may not be available where required. The 
latter situation is typical of California and 
has led to the formulation of the compre- 
hensive State water plan. 

With the anticipated population growth, 
changes in the economy of a basin will oc- 
cur. Consider the San Francisco Bay area. 


“In the report completed in 1960 by De- 


partment of Commerce for our San Francisco 
Bay study, it is forecast the then-current 
3.75 million population will double in 30 
years, and then double again in another 30 
years, making a total population by the year 
2020 of 14.4 million people. During that 
time, available agricultural land is expected 
to decline by 25 percent. On the other 
hand, the bay area has an established status 
as a major ocean port, and is recognized as 
a financial, communications, and distribu- 
tion center. As a consequence, economic 
growth is expected from growing consumer 
and industrial markets and increased trade 
with hitherto underdeveloped countries on 
the Pacific Ocean and in South America. 

Growth also means more requirements for 
flood control and navigation projects. This 
need is evidenced here as well as throughout 
the country by currently authorized but 
uncompleted investigations. 

One of the large demands is in the field 
of water-associated recreation. This Includes 
hunting and fishing as well as swimming, 
water skiing, boating, camping, picnicking, 
or just plain sightseeing. Basin streams as 
well as reservoirs are being utilized more 
each year by ardent hunters, fishermen and 
other water recreationists. 

In tabulating future water resources re- 
quirements, drainage and quality of water are 
major considerations. As water use in a 
basin approaches the full potential of the 
basin, water pollution becomes a greater and 
greater problem. The need for quality of 
water investigations and studies is self- 
evident. 

As I mentioned earlier our rapidly chang- 
ing technology will have a major effect on 
the plan for the development and utilization 
of water and related resources. 


ACTION PROGRAMS FOR RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 


The work program must relate require- 
ments and.the projects necessary to satisfy 
them to an established time frame so as to 
provide optimum development of all availa- 
ble resources, Continuing cooperative effort 
is an essential element. Federal, State, and 
local agencies and private enterprise must 
work together closely if the optimum devel- 
opment is to be realized within the estab- 
lished time frame. There must be a con- 
tinuing reevaluation of all of its elements, 
and modifications must be made as the neces- 
sity arises. In essence, comprehensive basin 
planning must be responsive to the chang- 
ing needs of the area and is therefore a live 
and continuously active pursuit. 

I cannot emphasize enough the essentiality 
of the element of close cooperation. How- 
ever, basin planning does not necessarily 
Involve a determination of who builds and 
operates specific units of the comprehensive 
plan, and many different water-resource pro- 
grams tend to converge on those of the 


Our basin-study as- 
signments, from the late 1920's to date, and 
the nationwide scope of all our programs 
bring us into contact with the Nation’s over- 
all water resource needs and problems. And 
I hope that by telling you candidly how big 
the job ahead appears to us, it may help 
local organizations to gear up their own 
efforts to help get the water resources devel- 
opment job done well and on time. 
Another factor basin planning does not 
necessarily include—although it may—is a 
determination as to who is to bear the cost 
of such facilities. On a national scale the 
total cost of meeting the country’s reservoir 
needs in the foreseeable future is estimated 
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at about $20 billion. We have legislative au- 
thorization for incorporating in river basin 
plans provisions for such uses as long-range 
municipal and industrial water supply, sup- 
Plementing low flows of the rivers, water 
quality control, and public recreation, as 
well as provision for flood control, irrigation, 
hydroelectric power, and navigation. 

Finding the money to carry out such a pro- 
gram and working out the cost sharing will 
not be an easy task. It never is. Further, 
the reservoirs are only the backbone of the 
broader task of comprehensive development 
in the various river basins. There must be 
the basic water conservation and control 
required for these basins, Without mini- 
mizing the importance of the money, society 
is going to have to dig down and pay what 
it costs to get it. Thus those of us who 
plan and build the reservoirs have the double 
responsibility of not only providing the water, 
but of doing it as economically as we possibly 
can. 

COMPREHENSIVE BASIN PLANNING IN CALIFORNIA 

In closing let’s look specifically at Call- 
fornia. Although the State of California has 
taken the lead and has done an excellent job 
in planning for the future development of 
its water resources, the problem is not static 
and continuing work must be undertaken 
in the future even with completion of Fed- 
eral, State, and local projects now under con- 
struction or definitely programed. Grow- 
ing population, municipal and industrial 
water needs, and changes in irrigation water 
requirements will necessitate new sources of 
water supply. The remaining undeveloped 
major resources of this type exist in the north 
coast counties (Eel, Mad, Van Duzen, Trinity, 
and Klamath Rivers), and to a limited ex- 
tent on some of the major tributaries of the 
Sacramento River. The State of California 
has to look to these sources for municipal 
and industrial water to supplement the 
“Delta Pool” supply. The Bureau of Recla- 
mation must also look to the same sources 
to satisfy its future Central Valley project 
water requirements. 

A series of 308“ reports were made by the 
Corps of Engineers for several of these north 
coast streams in the early 1930's. These re- 
ports, even at that early date, indicated the 
large and significant water resource potential 
of this area. Subsequently in the 1940's 
studies on the Eel, Klamath, Mad, and Smith 
Rivers were pursued. Comprehensive in- 
vestigations including the river basin 
planning concept are now underway by the 
Corps of Engineers on a number of the north 
coast streams. 

In recent years, the Bureau of Reclamation 
also has made some studies of these poten- 
tial sources. The State of California has 
preliminary studies underway in this area. 
Recently the State requested its congres- 
sional representatives to obtain broad au- 
thorization for the corps to undertake 
studies in these areas under title III of the 
Federal Flood Control Act of 1958—more 
commonly called the Water Supply Act— 
with a view to developing multipurpose 
reservoirs for immediate flood control and 
future municipal and industrial water re- 
quirements for the State water project. If 
adequate funding is provided, it is expected 
that a joint effort will be undertaken by the 
Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, and the State (in cooperation with the 
agencies as appropriate) to develop a com- 
prehensive basin plan which would essen- 
tially do two things: 

(a) Develop a physical plan of storage 
units and related work, including inter- 
basin diversion facilities, for development of 
the available water supply for not only local 
needs but also for export, and 

(b) Allocate such newly developed sources 
and supply to the CVP and the State to 
satisfy both their future needs. 
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In summary, any scrutiny of our resource 
problems, even as cursory a one as this, 
makes clear the interrelationship of all of our 
water and related land problems, and hence 
the need for the most complete possible 
integration of our approach to these 
problems. 

In order to “tool up“ for the job ahead, 
Some new legislation will be required. This 
includes more adequate provision for such 
matters as recreation, collection of adequate 
basic data, Federal aid to State planning, 
water resources research, the preservation of 
vital reservoir sites, and a strengthening of 
the coordination of Federal and State de- 
velopment activities. Also, such questions 
as the determination of the proper sharing 
of costs between the interests concerned 
need to be examined further. 

The Corps of Engineers is thoroughly com- 
mitted to the principle of the fullest possi- 
ble development of all resources on a river- 
basin-wide basis. To achieve this, we believe 
in, and pledge ourselves to, the utmost co- 
operation not only among Federal agencies, 
but among all agencies of government whose 
work involves the basic land and water re- 
sources of our river basins. 


Wrong Way To Solve U.S. Farm 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1962 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, for more 
than 20 years, parity has been the goal 
of American agriculture and parity 
prices for farm products have been con- 
sidered essential to agricultural pros- 
perity. While there appears to be a 
curious effort on the part of the present 
Secretary of Agriculture to substitute net 
farm income for full parity as the goal of 
farm programs, it is still axiomatic that 
parity prices are needed by the Amer- 
ican farmers and that the greater the 
percentage of parity the greater the de- 
gree of farm prosperity. 

Consequently, Mr. President, it is dis- 
appointing and discouraging indeed to 
witness the steady fall of the parity ratio 
of farm prices during the first 18 months 
of the Kennedy-Freeman administration 
of farm programs. 

When President Kennedy took office, 
the parity ratio was 80 percent. That 
was far from adequate, and I was one of 
those frequently the farm pro- 
grams of Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson, because I was dissatisfied 
with an 80-percent parity price ratio. 
However, by May 15, 1962, after over a 
year of the Freeman programs, parity 
had dropped to 79 percent of parity ac- 
cording to the official Department of Ag- 
riculture publication Agricultural 
Prices. In the most recent issue of 
Agricultural Prices, dated June 29, 
1962, the parity ratio of farm prices has 
taken another drop, this time to 78 per- 
cent of parity. Obviously we are moving 
in the wrong direction and the farmer’s 
plight is 2 percent worse today than it 
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was when President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Benson left office. 

The new Freeman-Kennedy farm pro- 
gram of rigid controls, sharply limited 
farm production, and fluctuating prices 
which was recently emphatically reject- 
ed by the House of Representatives 
would, in my opinion, have further de- 
creased the parity ration and would 
have increased the farmers’ problems. 


‘Indicative of the fact that the farmers 


of America would have rejected such a 
control program by referendum even 
though Congress had approved it was 
the vote last week through which the 
Department of Agriculture attempted to 
establish strict controls over the turkey 
producers of America by the establish- 
ment of national marketing orders and 
strict quotas. Instead of receiving the 
two-thirds majority required by law, the 
turkey farmers of this country emphati- 
cally rejected that proposal, which re- 
ceived even less than a majority vote. 

In view of the fact, we must continue 
to search for an improved farm program 
which is acceptable alike to the producer 
and the consumer, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record an informative editorial by 
Fred Christopherson, of the Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., Daily Argus Leader. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Wronc War To Sotve U.S. Farm PROBLEM 
(By Fred C. Christopherson) 

Senator Kart Murr, of South Dakota, 
concluded a recent newsletter to the folks 
back home with this quip that is now going 
the rounds in Washington: “White House 
aids, it is reported, no longer say ‘Goodbye, 
Chief’ when leaving a conference with Presi- 
dent Kennedy. Now their farewell is a lusty: 
More power to you, Mr. President“ 

That's a bit of whimsy, to be sure, but 
the unhappy truth is that administration 
forces are steadily promoting a vigorous flow 
of power to the White House—more and 
more power in the White House and less and 
less in Congress and among the people. 

This is a program that began long ago 
and one that is being subtly continued by 
what is referred to in Washington as the 
establishment—an inner circle or coterie that 
pulls strings and has been pulling them 
whenever opportunity presents itself. 

This group wants more power and, what- 
ever its reason and purpose, the net result 
is a sinister departure from the true spirit 
of democracy that has been a guiding light 
in our Government since its foundation, 

FORCE BEHIND FORM BILL 

It is only through an appreciation of this 
type of thinking that one can explain the 
almost incredibly drastic farm bill that was 

ted by the administration and pushed 
with extreme vigor. 

Congress, happily, developed resistance to 
the pushing. The bill went through the 
Senate where incidentally it was sharply op- 
posed by Senator Munor and the late Sena- 
tor Francis Case, of South Dakota. 

The administration was confident that it 
could apply enough pressure in the House 
to force passage. Secretary Freeman of the 
Department of Agriculture and his aids 
worked around the clock to clobber recalei- 
trant Members into line. They actually 
thought they had the battle won. 

But the very persistence of their efforts. 
produced resentment. Some Democrats re- 
belled and joined the Republicans, including 
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Representatives Berry and RHEL, of South 
Dakota, in defeating the bill by 215 to 205. 
The defeat was appraised as a stunning ad- 
ministration defeat. 

EXTREME CONTROL 


The details of the defeated farm bill pro- 
vide an example of the odd thinking that 
prevails in at least some substantial seg- 
ments of the administration. 

The problem, these thinkers concluded. 
was that the farmers were producing too 
much. The remedy, they decided, was to 
regiment the farm industry, placing it in a 
straitjacket with absolute production con- 
trols. 

Out of the window were considerations 
of free enterprise and individual enterprise. 

“We'll just tell the farmers what to do. 
establish premiums and penalties to force 
them into line,” said the planners. “It’s as 
simple as that.“ 

If the farm problem—and there is one— 
could have been solved so handily without 
fracturing the basic American freedoms, the 
answer would have been provided years ago. 
Any schoolboy could develop the answer that 
Freeman did. And one suspects that school- 
boys or those with a similar elemental un- 
derstanding did devise the Freeman pro- 
gram. 7 

Freeman himself is not much of an eco- 
nomist. While he was Governor of Min- 
nesota, he became irked when the Argus- 
Leader referred to his State’s indebtedness 

“The State of Minnesota isn't in debt.” 
he said in an indignant letter to this news- 
paper. What we have are certificates of 
indebtedness and that’s different.” 

Perhaps different to him but not to any 
taxpayer or banker, 


NOT THE RIGHT WAY 


If we are to sacrifice the principles of free 
enterprise, then the economic problems of 
America could be readily solved. 

Steel men could be told how much to 
produce. So could the automobile makers. 
The problem of too many gasoline filling 
stations would be corrected by a flat pro- 
nouncement in respect to their yolume and 
number. 

And, presto, all economic problems would 
be solved. But we would have acquired a 
regimented economy—one quite in harmony 
with the system that Socialists and Commu- 
nists promote. 

That, of course, isn't what the American 
people want and it isn't what is productive, 
as experience in the controlled economies 
has so abundantly demonstrated, 

Despite an abundance of fertile acres, 
Russia can’t produce enough to feed its 
people well. Starvation is commonplace in 
Red China, z 


TOO MANY NAIVE THEORISTS 


Some persons assume that all of this 
thinking in Washington, including the pro- 
motion of the farm plan, is a part of an 
insidious program to change the face of 
America. 

Obviously there are some persons so in- 
clined but they are in a minority. The real 
explanation is to be found, I believe, in the 
dominance of the scene by too many naive 
theorists whose understanding is derived 
primarily from books and tracts and not 
from the field of practical experience. 

In a sense they are economic illiterates 
who may know the format of the American 
economic system but who do not comprehend 
its spirit. It's to be hoped that Congress 
retains sufficient vigor and independence to 
resist the strong pressure that is being ap- 
plied and that President Kennedy himself 
will recognize the inadequacy of many of 
those whose recommendations he has been 
readily accepting. 


1962 
Tragedy of Errors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Tuesday of this week, I shall sub- 
mit a statement to the Special Investi- 
gations Subcommittee of the Armed 
Services Committee regarding my posi- 
tion and conclusions of the procurement 
of the AN/PRC 41 radio set. 

I submitted this statement in an effort 
to bring home some points I have tried 
to make since this procurement started. 
I think the subcommittee has made them 
for me. 

My remarks to the subcommittee 
follow: 

STATEMENT oF Hon. EARL WILSON OF INDIANA, 
TO THE SPECIAL INVESTIGATIONS SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE OF THE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE, 
Juty 3. 1962, CONCERNING PROPOSED PUR- 
CHASE OF UHF RADIOS BY THE Navy DEPART- 
MENT ON A BOLE-BOURCE Basis 
Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 

committee, I should first like to thank this 

subcommittee for taking its valuable time 
to look into what I believe to be the. first 
before-the-fact sole-source contract award 
that has been challenged in this manner. 
In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, members and 
counsel have done an excellent job in ob- 
taining information that will lead to future 
legislation, As you said last Thursday, “this 
is a legislative inquiry.” Although its pur- 
pose has not been to prove the contemplated 
sole-source production of the AN/PRC 41 un- 

desirable, I think it has done just that. I 

shall develop this theme as I progress. But 

I want to state my conclusion first. The 

AN/PRC 41 radio production should not be 

even now carried out on a sole-source basis. 

The facts simply do not back up the desire. 
When I first opposed this procurement, I 

said I intended to oppose it as “not being in 

the best interests of the United States.” I 

have done just that, and I have been pro- 

foundly shocked to learn that so many Navy 
people in high positions of trust have en- 
dorsed what appears to me to be a tragic 
series of blunders that, if allowed to stand, 
will (1) penalize the American taxpayer; 

(2) deny the capability and efficiency of 

American industry; and (3) justify the con- 

tinued use of wartime emergency regulations 

for sole-source procurement during periods 
of nonemergency. 

It is my opinion this subcommittee has 
brought out enough facts to show that (1) 
in deciding this production must be on a 
sole-source basis, the Navy was altogether 
too superficial in its study; (2) the Navy's 
actions before and since deciding to sole- 
source this procurement have been con- 
siderably less than ethical; (3) American 
industry, represented here by a single firm 
appearing under something less than ideal 
circumstances, has made an excellent case 
against sole-sourcing of this product; (4) 
the American taxpayer stands to be penalized 
over $1 million in this and other instances 
that can be documented, and, most impor- 
tant of all, (5) the legislative correction 
possible under terms of the Hébert amend- 
ment to the Armed Forces Procurement Act 
will correct future situations of this sort for 
the military, which certainly shows little in- 
clination to correct them itself. 

I wish to develop these points at this 
time. I hope others will be developed by 
this subcommittee in study of the other 
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eight cases I referred to it in June. In con- 
nection with this, I want to state that I have 
a number of other cases which follow the 
same basic pattern. All lead to the con- 
clusion that the military is the 
taxpayer to a degree that should not be 
tolerated. 

Before discussing the points I want to 
cover, I find it necessary to recognize that 
last week Under Secretary of the Navy Ken- 
neth M. BeLieu appealed to the sympathies 
of the committee and others during an emo- 
tional appeal in which he practically wrapped 
himself in the flag. Let me make this clear. 
I do not question Mr. BeLieu’s valor in be- 
half of his country. His record speaks for it- 
self. But I should like to ask when it was 
established that an outstanding war record 
be a prerequisite for a good Under Secretary 
of the Navy? When have medals been made 
qualifications for a high role in our national 
defense agencies? Medals, war records are 
for wartime heroics, which all of us admire 
and applaud. I am the first to warmly con- 
gratulate the Under Secretary for his con- 
tribution to his country. I must say, how- 
ever, that had he been as diligent, as search- 
ing, and as industrious in the procurement 
of the PRC 41 radio set as he was in his 
role of a man serving his colors, we prob- 
ably would not be here today, because the 
PRC 41 would be made by American industry 
after competitive bidding. 

That is not the case, The Under Secre- 
tary is the highest of the officials we have 
heard here. He has done as have the rest— 
given sole-source procurement entirely too 
superficial a look, He has been the victim of 
inefficient and incompetent staff work, but 
he still supports them and their judgment. 
Poor judgment can be just as criminal as a 
felonious act itself, and the way such judg- 
ments as these are penalizing the taxpayer 
are certainly criminally wasteful. 

This subcommittee has uncovered sufficient 
facts to indicate to me that this contract 
should not be sole-sourced to any one com- 
pany. It has unmasked inefficiency and in- 
competency masquerading as the exact op- 
posite behind a facade of initials and signa- 
tures on documents not worth the paper 
upon which they're printed. Almost all these 
redtape documents have been given only 
cursory inspection before being routinely 
authorized. 

For these reasons I say to this subcom- 
mittee and to the Under Secretary of the 
Navy that his war record, impressive and 
appreciated as it is, cannot and does not 
excuse the inefficiency of him and his sub- 
ordinates, for whom he takes full responsi- 
bility and whose actions are too costly to be 
tolerated. 

What has this committee brought out? 
What has it developed during these hear- 
ings? I think it has established beyond the 
shadow of a doubt the need for the Hébert 
amendment to the Armed Forces Procure- 
ment Act. It has won a victory for its own 
legislation even before it is finally enacted. 
Iam happy to have had a small part in this, 
and I am sure it will result in saving billions 
of dollars of the taxpayers’ money. This 
committee, I think, has established with the 
Under Secretary's own statements that while 
the Navy and other armed services say they 
welcome reviews and investigations, they 
also resist legislation which will cure the 
ills that are under study. Mr. BeLieu's state- 
ments and Mr. Hésert’s unchallenged state- 
ment that his amendment is already being 
resisted by defense agencies bears out my be- 
lief. What the Armed Forces say they want 
and what they really want are two different 
things. What they really want, it seems to 
me, is to be judge, jury, tor, and wit- 
ness for themselves with no outside inter- 
ference, 

The Hébert amendment will make it pos- 


sible for an independent agency to place a 
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checkrein on the reckless waste in military 
procurement, This hearing has proven the 
amendment should be made law. 

I think it’s been established that Navy 
policy is rooted in sandy soil. It can be 
changed capriciously, with only the Navy's 
knowing of the change. These changes can 
be hidden until the Navy thinks the time 
opportune. In this case, however, the Navy 
has outsmarted itself. The hearing has 
brought out that the 1959 policy of the Bu- 
reau of Ships I quoted in submitting my 
presentation to Secretary of the Navy Korth 
was changed in September 1961. I refer to 
this as the Bureau of Ships “open door pol- 
icy.” It said any contractor could submit a 
bid on any procurement, sole source or not. 
From May 21, when I submitted my presenta- 
tion to Secretary Korth, until June 28, when 
Eugene Jones of the Office of Naval Material 
made his statement about the policy change, 
neither the General Accounting Office, Ear. 
Witson nor Arvin Industries were told the 
policy had been changed. No one ever called 
or wrote to say I was mistaken. Mr. Jones 
didn't state this in a conference in my of- 
fice—yet on June 28 he quoted the new policy 
which, in effect, closed the open door. 

The committee, as I remember it, tried to 
pinpoint this new policy. Who signed it? 
What led to it? How was it arrived at? To 
this moment, there has not been a word of 
concrete testimony on this matter. When 
asked questions, Navy said it would have to 
go back and get the answers. It appears to 
me that in such an important matter as this, 
the documents should be available. Cer- 
tainly, little trouble was encountered In find- 
ing the policy had been changed. Why is it 
so hard to find out who, when, why, and 
how? We still don’t know the answers. 

It should be made clear, however, that the 
committee has at its disposal documents in- 
dicating that the Navy Bureau of Ships “open 
door policy” was being violated as early 
as September 1960, a full year before any 
policy change—if one was really made. There 
are documents in a colleague's office and in 
possession of a manufacturing firm I can 
pinpoint that will show direct violations of 
stated Navy policy such as I have charged in 
the case of the PRC 41. This can, and 
should, be inspected. 

Time and again in this hearing we hear 
mentioned the words “time frame,” which 
translate in civilian English into “time fac- 
tor.“ Briefly, the Navy says only Collins can 
build the radio and deliver it in the time 
frame it has set up. This is not Collins fault. 
The Collins Co. is a good company, and I bear 
no ill will toward it. As I said on the floor 
a year ago, it plays the game by the rules 
the Navy sets up. 

Returning to the time factor, interroga- 
tion by this subcommittee has established 
that the Navy's time estimate has been 
higher than either Arvin or Collins. If we 
really expect Navy's figures to be accurate, 
the cost is going to be even more and so 18 
the time of delivery going to be longer. 

This so-called time frame appears to me 
to be a judgment made at a subordinate level 
in the Navy Department. Once made, it was 
agreed to at every level and if questioned at 
all was questioned only superficially. In 
this time frame matter as in others, a judg- 
ment made at a subordinate level stood for 
all. The same is true for the technical com- 
plexity of the equipment. Despite the con- 
trol points, interviews, board meetings, and 
all the redtape, this subcommittee has yet 
to hear any concrete testimony that will 
prove anything more than s superficial study 
was given this matter once a first decision 
had been made somewhere in the lower eche- 
lons of the Navy De ent. This, I think, 
adds grist to the mill for the Hébert amend- 
ment. When a procurement agency is its 
own judge, jury, prosecutor, and witness, it 
has absolute power—and absolute power cor- 
rupts absolutely. So-called after-the-fact ex- 
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aminations, reviews, and hearings are too 
late. They are like locking the barn door 
after the horse is gone. Only if sole-source 
procurement can be stopped before it hits 
the taxpayer in the pocketbook, can we ex- 
pect some relief, and this is what the Hébert 
amendment will make possible. 

Now let us further examine the Navy's 
diligence in justifying this sole-source award. 
Lengthy interrogation by the subcommittee 
proved it took a naval board only 20 minutes 
to make the decision that the production of 
the PRO 41 was to be sole source. In fact, 
Major Sudhoff said he had considerable 
trouble persuading the board that the radio 
should be produced sole source-—yet it took 
only 20 minutes. I want to tell you that 
I have read the documents which should 
have been present at that meeting, or which 
I would expect to have been there, and it 
took me 30 minutes to read them without 
discussing them afterward, and I am not a 
slow reader. Think of it. In 20 minutes, a 
decision was made and then was rubber- 
stamped all the way to the top. And re- 
member, in this one, the PRO 41, the major 
said he encountered considerable resistance. 
I shudder to think how our money is being 
wasted if this is any indication of Armed 
Forces efficiency. What happens when there 
is no resistance? Other sole-source actions, 
probably more questionable than this, must 
take minutes or seconds to set up for the 
rubberstamp brigade that awaits. 

At the risk of becoming repetitive, Mr. 
Chairman, here; again is a place where the 
Hébert amendment will prove a corrective 
and will save the taxpayers further financial 
bloodletting. 

As a corollary to this, do you recall that 
Mr. BeLieu testified that about 825 sole- 
source actions crossed his desk in the last 
fiscal year with all but 8 percent approved? 
Few were questioned as much as the PRC 41. 
I hardly think this makes a case for efficiency 
in the Navy Department. 

I would like to turn now to two docu- 
ments submitted by me to the subcom- 
mittee—the Arvin and Collins proposals. 
Both came from the General Accounting 
Office and are now in the hands of the sub- 
committee. 

We have heard much here of 19 engineer- 
ing changes that must be made. We heard 
Arvin representatives say these changes 
would require more time for the end product. 
The facts are, and they were not brought 
out here, it is going to take Collins longer to 
finish the radio due to these changes, too. 
The Navy has already recognized this by 
adding 2 months to the initial delivery 
schedule it proposes for Collins. 

I want to point this out—it was never 
brought out by the subcommittee—Arvin 
and Collins prepared their bids on the same 
request for proposal. The same require- 
ments were stated, the same words, the same 
numbers used—yet Arvin's bid was 34 per- 
cent lower. The engineering changes 
couldn't have been reflected in Collins’ bid 
because they weren’t incorporated in the re- 
quest for proposal. 

Arvin was told of these verbal, postbid 
changes during its courtesy call at the 
Bureau of Ships. These changes, I repeat, 
were not in the RPF. Neither Ar- 
vin nor Collins bid on them, and the de- 
lay in delivery is not reflected in these orig- 
inal bids. 

Documents I have provided to the sub- 
committee prove beyond a shadow of a 
doubt that the Navy was to ex- 
tend the initial delivery date for Collins 
to take care of these changes. The truth 
of the matter, Mr. Chairman, is that the 
Navy had started changing this contract 
even before it was signed. It inferred in 
its presentation that it will take Arvin 
longer to perform than Collins, and it in- 
ferred the changes were incorporated in the 
Collins proposal. It never said it—it in- 
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ferred it, because it knows allowance for 
the changes is contained in its own pro- 
posal to sign a letter contract for the PRC 
41 with Collins. 

I have stated the way in which this pro- 
curement was justified for sole source. The 
prime reason is time of delivery of the 
equipment. I think we have a right to 
expect that any manufacturer who gets this 
contract should perform excellently and 
should have a sterling record of delivery. 
Yet, the subcommittee is in possession of 
documents I received from the General Ac- 
counting Office through the Bureau of Ships 
which shows that out of 66 line items for 
delivery under previous contracts, Collins 
has been delinquent in 40, with delinquen- 
cles as high as 13 and 14 months. I don't 
mention this to disparage Collins, but simply 
to show the superficial manner in which 
this procurement was examined by the Bu- 
reau of Ships before being lined up for the 
rubberstamp brigade. 

Mr. Porter Hardy, of Virginia, summed up 
Navy's case succinctly on Thursday when 
he said Navy came here to try to rationalize 
its position. The Navy's own testimony has 
shown it didn’t start to compile a detailed 
analysis until it learned of my interest and 
later of the subcommittee’s interest. What 
would happen if procurement people in in- 
dustry acted accordingly? I think the Navy 
simply tried to explain away its own ineffl- 
ciency and incompetency. To the credit of 
the committee and its counsel, that did not 
happen, 

In my opinion, the Navy's case bolls down 
to time of delivery and technical nature of 
the product. Testimony I have heard dis- 
proves both contentions. In my opinion 
this subcommittee, while pursuing a course 
that has proven the desirability of the 
Hébert amendment, has also proven that 
(1) had the development contract for the 
PRC 41 been pursued and model and draw- 
ings delivered, (2) had engineering changes 
been noted, and (3) had American industry 
been given a chance, this radio couid have 
been built and delivered on time and on a 
competitive bidding basis with a consequent 
huge saving to the taxpayers. 

In his straightforward statement, Mr. 
Robert Nau, of Arvin Industries, said Arvin 
still warrants it can build this radio and 
deliver it in accordance with Navy wishes. 
This is no fly-by-night manufacturer talk- 
ing, Mr. Chairman. This is a pioneer in the 
field—one of the six leading producers of 
radios in the Nation, a company with an out- 
standing performance record in the UHF 
field. This is an industry which does near 
$100 million of business a year and which 
is renowned for its conservative approach 
and excellent performance. 

n, the record speaks for itself. 
Had the Hébert amendment been law, Navy 
would have had to justify this sole-source 
procurement in a similar manner as we have 
experienced in this hearing. It could not 
have done this. It could not rationalize 
under intelligent inquiry. This subcommit- 
tee has proved that. 

With the Hébert amendment as law, and 
the General Accounting Office looking over 
its shoulder, the military will be much more 
cautious in trying to erroneously justify sole- 
source awards. The result will be a better, 
more economical purchasing system and sav- 
ings to the taxpayers that will amount to 
billions a year. I repeat what I have said 
many times today—the Hébert amendment 
should be passed by the Senate and signed 
by the President at the earliest possible time. 
We are just starting a new fiscal year, and 
it is never too early to begin saving money. 

To my knowledge, Mr. Chairman, this is 
the first time a sole-source award has been 
challenged before the fact in this manner. 
There are many after-the-fact cases. The 
subcommittee has eight from my files, and 
I will shortly turn over several others. All 
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show that sole-source procurement is a 
luxury we cannot afford. 

In this case, however, we have a chance 
to prove the theory of the Hébert amend- 
ment as opposed to the Navy position. Navy 
says only Collins can meet its schedule, and 
I say American industry can perform along- 
side Collins, My suggestion is simply this: 
take the planned procurement and divide it 
between Collins and Arvin. Call the firms in, 
give Arvin a model, and complete drawings, 
split the award and tell them to go to work. 
If Arvin falls to produce, the Navy position 
is right, and Collins can assume the uncom- 
pleted portion of the work, There will be no 
delay. If Arvin produces, then the position 
I have taken is right and the Hébert amend- 
ment would have been used to stop sole- 
sourcing of this award. To add to that, if 
both produce, the Government will have a 
double source of supply to take care of fu- 
ture orders. I propose this in all sincerity, 
even though I know it has little chance. 
The Navy will welcome this suggestion even 
as it ls welcoming the Hébert amendment 
right now. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would 
again Uke to thank the subcommittee and 
its staff for its cooperation in this matter, 
I think it has proven what it set out to 
prove—that the Hébert amendment is needed 
and needed now. 

I would like to close by predicting a similar 
case that is coming up in the near future. 
The statement has been made, “Wiuson is 
out to get the Navy.” I am not, and I never 
haye been. I have great admiration for the 
Navy and what it has accomplished, even as 
I have admiration for the great majority of 
Navy employees who are honest, hard-work- 
ing Americans. 

The Navy isn’t the only defense arm that 
abuses the sole-source method of procure- 
ment. The Army is another. It is already 
planning to sole-source the AN/ARC 54 radio 
set on an urgency-of-delivery basis, and that 
sole-source award will go to Collins Radio 
Co. unless there is a change, now that I have 
made this statement. I invite the subcom- 
mittee's attention to this matter when it be- 
comes pertinent. 

I thank the chairman, he subcommittee 
members, and counsel for their kind atten- 
tion and consideration. 


Sam Black Announces United Spanish 
War Veterans Candidacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT 0’ HARA 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1962 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Sam Black, who was born in 1882, the 
year of my birth and with whom I have 
been closely associated for many, many 
years in Columbia Camp of the United 
Spanish War Veterans, has announced 
his candidacy for the office of junior vice 
commander in chief of the United Span- 
ish War Veterans at the national en- 
campment at Peoria, Ill, this late sum- 
mer. I am extending my remarks to in- 
clude the statement that Sam has sent 
with data supporting his candidacy to 
the delegates to the encampment: 

Sam Black: Department adjutant since 
April 1954 and for the past 4 years, quarter- 
ogi also. Only “department office ever 
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Adjutant, Columbia Camp, since 1930 ex- 
cept for 2 years and 1 year when I served 
as commander, 1935. 

When commander of Columbia Camp, was 
also commander of Uptown Post, VFW, and 
commander of the Cook County Council 
(12 camps). 

Unanimously reelected as commander of 
the Cook County Council in 1936 and the 
only comrade who ever served two terms as 
commander of the council. 

Except for that, was not too active until 
retirement in 1954 after 26 years with the 
State of Illinois as a grain inspector. Did 
not have the time. 

Author of the enactment to our rules and 
regulations which permits a camp to hold 
its charter until the death of the last com- 
rade instead of three, 

Evolved the 5-year prepayment of per 
capita tax by camps of the department of 
Illinois which eases the job of camp quar- 
termasters to a great extent for mostly be- 
cause of neglect, comrades fall to pay this 
tax promptly. The money is deposited in 
a trust fund drawing 4½ percent interest. 

Dispenses the appropriation from the 
State of Illinois under the supervision of 
the Spanish War Veteran Commission, a 
permanent commission of Illinois. 

Born in 1882, was not a good enough liar 
to convince the recruiting officer that I was 
old enough in 1898 so waited until 18th 
birthday and enlisted in the Navy, the 
greater part of the time in the Philippines 
on those dinky little gunboats captured from 
the Spaniards. ` 

Didn't win the war, only did my bit. 

Ilinols, for the past few years has had 
not one candidate but two, this would indi- 
cate dissension, but this year the vote was 
unanimous in favor of my candidacy—Illl- 
nois is united. 


Needed: Greater Government-Industry- 
Labor-Citizen Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion—now experiencing serious ups and 
downs in its economy—needs to under- 
take cool and level-headed—not pan- 
icky—action to reestablish economic 
Stability and to promote progress. 

In a weekend broadcast over Wisconsin 
Stations, I was privileged to discuss some 
of the outstanding problems facing econ- 
omy—together with some recommenda- 
tions for dealing with the situation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts of my talk printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

GOVERNMENT-INDUSTRY-LABOR-CITIZEN 
Action To STABILIZE ECONOMY 

Currently, the Nation—though well-estab- 
lished on a sound foundation—is experienc- 
ing some real flaps economically. 

The stock market, an economic measuring 
stick, dropped downward with losses, within 
the last 6 months, estimated at $150 billion 
in security values. Some of the 40 large 
corporations have skidded from a few dollars 
to over $6 billion. 
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Generally, there is a widespread feeling 
that such drastic fluctuations of the stock 
market affect only rich investors. However, 
there are more than 13 million shareholders, 
many of them small and not rich, in corpo- 
rations in this country. 

Now, what are the reasons for the economic 
upheavals? As always, there are many 
theories. These range from: Allegations of 
manipulation of the market, diminishing of 
public confidence in the economy, and a 
growth-retarding caution that, because of 
recent activities, Big Government, rather 
than supply-demand and the voice of labor- 
management, will become the determining 
factor in wages, prices, profits and economic 
policies 

WHAT REMEDY? 

For remedies, there also are a variety of 
theories: 

Some say: “Cut taxes.” Naturally, all of 
us would like a reduction in taxes. How- 
ever, reducing revenue—without commensu- 
rate cuts in Federal spending now escalating 
to all-time highs—would be a highly ques- 
tlonable economic policy. 

Others say: Let's transfuse hundreds of 
millions of dollars into the economy by more 
Federal spending.” Again, there are times 
when Governmental spending, local, State, 
and Federal, may be necessary to help halting 
economic downtrends. By experience, how- 
ever, we should have learned that, contrary 
to some ivory tower economists, we cannot 
“spend ourselves into prosperity.” The un- 
wise injection of tax dollars into the econ- 
omy, rather, can create only falsely based 
economic activity, Real economic strength, 
of course, is based upon maintaining a 
good—and increasing—rate of production 
and consumption. 

The reestablishment of economic stability, 
of course, can be obtained by not glossing 
over problems; but rather by facing up to 
them, 

Realistically, these problems, though 
challenging, are not insurmountable. To 
stabilize the economy, there is, economically 
speaking, a need for cool, levelheaded—not 
panicky—action. 

Among other things, I believe the follow- 
ing steps could well be taken: 

(1) A declaration by the Federal Govern- 
ment that it does not intend to unduly 
exercise all its long-reaching and possibly 
strangulating to dictate economic 
policy; but rather, that it intends to permit 
economic, not political, factors to be the 
determining force in economic affairs, as this 
best serves the public interest. 

(2) Ademonstration, and public reaffirma- 
tion, by leaders of job-creating businesses of 
confidence in the economy, and of plans for 
expansion to create more jobs and produc- 
tivity. 

(3) A confidence-inspiring statement by 
labor—as reflected in responsible actions of 
the past—that it is dedicated to considering 
the public, as well as its special, interest in 
wage-benefit negotiation. 

(4) Citizens, individuals and corporate, 
to go ahead with sound buying plans, invest 
savings: to keep the economic wheels of the 
economy whirling. 


Land-Grant College Act 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 
IN THE — / 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
100 years ago our country was torn 
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asunder by a bitter and savage Civil War 
between the North and the South. The 
daily news was full about the war, the 
casualties, the battles, the gains and the 
losses on both sides and the President of 
the United States, Abraham Lincoln, was 
held responsible for the protection of 
all citizens in their rights as freemen. 
The art of war was in the air, the art of 
peace was not being practiced. 

However, that great man, Abraham 
Lincoln, had thoughts about the future 
of our country and its needs for develop- 
ment and the necessity of providing sus- 
tenance for a growing nation as well as 
opportunities for the improvement of our 
minds when peace came. With those 
thoughts in mind he encouraged an idea 
developed under the leadership of 
Simeon DeWitt, Jonathan B. Turner, 
and Justin S. Morrill, with the result that 
on July 2, 1862, he signed the Morrill 
Land-Grant Act.. This law offered pub- 
lic lands to each State with the provision 
that the proceeds of the grant should be 
used among other subjects for the en- 
dowment, support and maintenance of 
at least one college where the leading 
object shall be to teach such branches of 
learning as are related to agriculture 
and the mechanic arts. The New Jer- 
sey Legislature accepted the provisions 
of the Land-Grant Act in 1863 and re- 
ceived script from the Federal Govern- 
ment representing 210,000 acres of pub- 
lic lands. This sale of this script 
brought $116,000 and the State pledged 
payment of 5 percent interest—$5,800— 
to whatever institution might be desig- 
nated to serve as a land-grant college. 
Rutgers College in New Jersey applied 
for consideration and the State legisla- 
ture in 1864 designated the Rutgers 
Scientific School as New Jersey’s land- 
grant college. 

Under the energetic and erudite lead- 
ership of Dr. George H. Cook, who was 
appointed professor of agriculture, things 
began to move, and as a result of the 
work of this distinguished scholar the 
well-known Rutgers Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station came into being. Then un- 
der Dr. Cook’s supervision a series of 20 
geological and relief maps were prepared 
which were subsequently adopted by the 
U.S. Geological Survey as models. 

Dr. Cook was a tireless worker and is 
recognized among the agriculture lead- 
ers of New Jersey as the foremost figure 
of his century in that field of research. 
He instituted at the start experimental 
studies in the science of the soil which 
proved a sound foundation for future 
developments. It is well known that this 
field of study resulted in the discovery 
of streptomycin in 1943. 

There have been many studies made 
at Rutgers Experiment Station over the 
years which have proved of great benefit 
to mankind, but there are a few which 
warrant special mention. One was mos- 
quito control and the work done at 
Rutgers resulted in a control system 
which has been copied throughout the 
world. This aided materially in the cur- 
tailment of malaria and in the restora- 
tion of thousands of acres of land for 
human use. Another outstanding devel- 
opment which the Rutgers Experiment 
Station has pioneered is that of air pol - 
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lution, For more than 16 years the sci- 
entists at the station have been working 
on this problem based on the recognition 
that plants are more susceptible to air 
contamination than human beings, and 
this theory has been proved correct. As 
a result an educational program has 
been carried on for the protection of 
farmers’ crops as well as a similar pro- 
gram to assist industrial concerns to 
avoid the contamination of the air 
which we all breathe. Encouraging re- 
sults have been obtained, and today a 
bureau of sanitation and environmental 
science is being established to deal with 
this major and important problem. 

At the start of the program under the 
Land Grant Act, Rutgers established a 
course in engineering education with an 
enrollment in its first class in 1865 of 13, 
of whom 7 graduated in 1868. Today— 
1961—the Rutgers College of Engineering 
has an enrollment of 680 4-year under- 
graduates, 126 5-year undergraduates, 
and 101 graduate students, a total of 907 
students. The college enjoyed a rapid 
growth since the end of World War II. 
and under the plans of new engineering 
facilities now under way will permit the 
doubling of this enrollment by 1965. 

Space does not permit describing the 
other activities and development over the 
years that have taken place at Rutgers— 
the State university, but suffice it to say 
that all the citizens of the State are 
proud of what has been done. These 
great contributions to the life and prog- 
ress of our country were made possible by 
the devoted and unselfish determination 
of men and women who dedicated their 
efforts for the benefit of mankind under 
the provisions of the Land Grant Act of 
1862. It is indeed a duty and a privilege 
to remember at this time that 100 years 
ago under the foresight and brave lead- 
ership of Abraham Lincoln the opportun- 
ity was offered for constructive service 
and that this faith in the future genera- 
tions of Americans has not been in vain. 
Dividends in the form of better living and 
sound achievement have been paid, all of 
which is a definite contribution to the 
strength of our Nation. May we go for- 
ward in the next 100 years with even 
greater faith to achieve even greater con- 
quests with gratitude in our hearts for 
the vision and enthusiasm of our fore- 
fathers. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b, Same; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 
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Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Rxconp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Record shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style.— The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½%-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed In the Reconp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
pm. to insure publication the following 
morning, 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix.“ and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.— The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
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gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or 8 Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, 

12. Official Reporters—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
In the proceedings. 


“Government Versus Business: An Imag- 
inary Confict,” SBA Administrator 
John Horne Appropriately Declares in 
Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 5, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in 
recent weeks much has been said and 
printed concerning the relationships of 
business and the Government. It is my 
belief that the dialogue on this subject 
has been supercharged with an excess 
of exaggerations. 

The most effective response to exag- 
geration is to recite the facts. 

In reviewing material accumulated as 
a member of the Select Committee on 
Small Business, I gave_attention a few 
days ago to the text of an address de- 
livered before the Harvard Business 
School Club of New York last November 
by the Honorable John E. Horne, Ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. The title: “Government 
Versus Business: An Imaginary Con- 
flict.” 

Because Administrator Horne’s speech 
was delivered a few weeks prior to the 
beginning of certain dramatized events 
which sparked debate on the subject of 
the relations of business and govern- 
ment, it is especially significant. I re- 
gret to learn that it had little press cov- 
erage contemporary with the event at 
which it was delivered. 

It is timely and appropriate to recall 
that Mr. Horne demonstrated, through 
a review of actions taken by the present 
administration to promote the interests 
of small business, how actively this ad- 
ministration has been seeking to help 
business. We should not overlook the 
fact that the smaller business segment 
of the economy embraces 95 percent of 
the total business population. 

It is a matter of concern to me that 
present difficulties in the Congress be- 
tween the Appropriations Committees 
of the two Houses have intruded to dis- 
locate the efforts of the Small Business 
Administration to move progressively 
forward with its worthy and stimulating 
programs. In West Virginia we have 
been aided through SBA, many loans are 
now ready for funds to be extended. The 
delay slows our business growth. I hope 
this dislocation will be of short duration 
and that the Congress will act well before 
this session terminates to restore to the 
SBA a funding competence in line with 
its program needs. Many of the smaller 
businesses of the country must have the 
assistance that can be afforded by a 
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healthy SBA. We must make it healthy 
again. 

Mr. President, in view of the contribu- 
tion it makes toward a better under- 
standing of fundamental views of the 
President and others of the administra- 
tion, concerning the importance of busi- 
ness to the welfare of the Nation, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Horne's 
November 1961, address to the Harvard 
Business School Club of New York be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GOVERNMENT VERSUS BUSINESS: AN 
IMAGÍNARY CONPLICT 


(Address by John E. Horne, Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration, Before 
the Harvard Business School Club of New 
York, New York City, November 17, 1961) 


I have been reliably informed that no ad- 
dress by a member of the national adminis- 
tration to a group of Harvard alumni can 
properly begin without a reference to those 
of your brethren who have made the journey 
from the banks of the Charles to the banks 
of the Potomac. While I am one of an in- 
creasingly rare species in Washington, the 
non-Harvard man, I have had the privilege 
of working for one for the last 9 months. 
For those of you who have never had such 
an opportunity, I recommend the experience. 

I am not at all certain, however, that a 
group of businessmen relishes the idea of 
being called Harvard men. You will recall, 
I am sure, the passage in John Marquand’s 
novel, “Sincerely, Willis Wayde,” in which 
Willis has just made the mistake of refer- 
ring to his Cambridge days in the presence 
of a group of businessmen. The reaction is 
immediate: 

“Say,” Mr. Hawley said, “I forgot you were 
a Harvard man.” He looked at Willis sus- 
piciously, and Willis felt out of the group 
for a moment. 

“Not really a Harvard man,” he said, 
quickly, “only Harvard Business School,” 
and the tension around him relaxed. 

So that the tension can be relaxed even 
further, let me concede that just as there 
may linger in the business community a 
faint uneasiness about your institution, nel- 
ther is my own institution, that of Govern- 
ment, universally popular, either. I do not 
mean to paint a picture of two beleaguered 
armies conferring secretly in no man’s land, 
but it is perhaps appropriate that we meet 
here today, midway between Cambridge and 
Washington. Realizing that there are many 
who would cheerfully invoke a plague on 
both our houses, let us discuss today a ques- 
tion which confronts each of us—the proper 
relationship between Government and busi- 
ness. 

As important as is that relationship today, 
it is destined to become even more signifi- 
cant with each passing year. As the catalog 
of the Harvard Business School describes one 
of your second-year courses: “This course 
deals with the relations between business 
and Government from the point of view of 
the business administrator. It rests upon 
the assumption that government at the lo- 
cal, State, and Federal levels will continue to 
play an important economic and social role 
in that businessmen, willingly or unwill- 
ingly .consciously or unconsciously, affect 


and in turn are affected by Government pol- 
icy and action.” We in Government, and I 
today, proceed upon the same assumption. 

If we were to accept unquestioningly the 
judgment of some members—and note that 
I said some members—of the business press, 
the trade papers and magazines which are 
printed primarily for your eyes—and which, 
therefore, print largely what the editors as- 
sume you wish to read—we would be con- 
vinced that our relationship at best is one 
of polite hostility. Too frequently I read 
reports of a growing rift between the Ken- 
nedy administration and the Nation’s busi- 
nessmen. The relationship, say these writ- 
ers, is one of cautious armistice which may 
degenerate without warning into armed war- 
fare. 

When I examine the scanty evidence upon 
which such reports are based, I am re- 
minded of the late William Randolph Hearst 
who, according to some sources, in an effort 
to increase subscriptions to his newspapers 
at the turn of the century, sought to arouse 
public reaction against the Spaniards. He 
dispatched the famous artist Frederic Rem- 
ington to Cuba to sketch the battle scenes. 
Remington cabled: “Everything is quiet, 
There is no trouble here. There will be no 
war.” Hearst replied: “Please remain. You 
furnish the pictures and I'll furnish the 
war.” 

Government is not going to furnish the 
war nor, I think, will business. The presi- 
dent of one of America's largest corpora- 
tions, speaking earlier this month to the 
Harvard Business School Club of Washing- 
ton, made his position clear: “In today's 
period of peril and challenge, it would be 
imbecile to engage in internecine warfare. 
Government is not the enemy of business; 
business is not the enemy of Government.” 
If a break between us occurs it will not be 
because it Is desired by either of us. 

I do not propose today to analyze the 
peculiar psychology which has led some re- 
porters and editorial writers to conclude that 
the Government is out to strangle the busi- 
ness community with overreguiation, milk 
it with taxes, and leave it for dead. To 
some extent at least these are the same 
individuals who in times past argued that 
the income tax was unconstitutional; that 
social security sounded the death knell of 
Western civilization; and that the securities 
and exchange legislation was an unwarranted 
encroachment upon the God-given right of 
the seller to impose his own terms. 

A few years from now, the positions which 
are being taken in some of this morning's 
editorials will appear equally quaint and 
archaic. I frankly find it difficult to under- 
stand how any enlightened citizen can ob- 
ject to the President's suggestion that the 
leaders of the Nation’s most basic industry 
will share the responsibility if an inflatinn- 
ary spiral follows a rise in steel prices. 

Iam not in sympathy with those corporate 


‘Officials who felt that the members of the 


Business Advisory Council had a divine right 
to information from which their less fortu- 
nate countrymen were barred, nor with those 
who criticized the Secretary of Commerce 
for his decision to right this inequity. How- 
ever, I am pleased that seemingly much of 
the misunderstanding stemming from the 
Secretary's action has now been cleared up. 

I am not in accord with the thought that 
the antitrust laws are mere statutory sops. 
more to be honored in the breach than the 
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observance, and I most assuredly do not 
agree with those who view collusive price 
fixing as a method of clent business op- 
eration and who have labeled the recent 
prosecutions as persecutions. 

In short, I feel strongly that editorials 
and articles that charge the Government 
with hostility to business are erroneous, mis- 
leading and, ultimately, inimical to the best 
interests of both business and government. 
The Kennedy administration is not anti- 
business. Nor do I believe that American 
business is antigovernment, as some recent 
commentators have asserted, 

Iam not laboring under the misconception 
that you endorse—nor, indeed, do I feel that 
it is politically healthy for any particular 
group to endorse—everything any adminis- 
tration says or does. I do believe, however, 
that there is a substantial residue of mutual 
respect which exists between us, a respect 
which can be nurtured despite an occasional 
honest disagreement over policies or theories. 
After all, even Willis Wayde himself—and 
again I quote—‘had a warm spot in his 
heart for the Harvard School of Business 
Administration in spite of some of the con- 
fusions of its theories." 

I would like to discuss with you some of 
the actions of this administration which, if 
they do not create a warm spot in your 
hearts, will at least provide you with a more 
balanced picture of the administration’s 
relationship with business. 

The activities on which I shall comment 
will be entirely in the realm of small busi- 
ness. I have chosen this subject not merely 
because it is one with which I am most 
familiar, but also because I think it is quite 
relevant to the question before us. 

The episodes upon which some members 
of the business press have seized involve 
only~an infinitesimal fraction of the busi- 
nessmen of this Nation. This approach ig- 
nores a statistic of overwhelming signifi- 
cance: there are some 4% million small 
businesses in this country, constituting 
some 95 percent of the Nation’s business 
population, Many of these proprietors can- 
not spare the time to read Barron's; many, 
shocking as is the thought, may not even 
have heard of the Journal of Commerce. 
They are nonetheless a remarkably en- 
lightened group on the subject of the Gov- 
ernment's relationship with business. Their 
views are, in my opinion, a far more sensitive 
barometer than are the comments of Bar- 
ron’s or some other publications one could 
name, 

The small businessmen of the United 
States, far from despairing over a deteriora- 
tion in the Government's attitude toward 
business, are more heartened today than 
they have been for many years. This is, it 
seems to me, a vital fact in today’s economy 
which has been largely overlooked. This op- 
timism, this confident view of the future, is 
justified by the record of the administra- 
tion to date. That record is worthy of your 
attention. 

In the area of financial assistance to small 
business one of the first steps which I took 
after being appointed Administrator of SBA 
was to cut through the tangle of redtape and 
delays which had long encumbered the 
process of loan application. This was ac- 
complished in part by the delegating to the 
field offices the authority to take final action 
in a large majority of all applications. Our 
efforts in this regard have not ceased: only 
recently, as many of you know, we instituted 
a simplified bank loan participation plan, 
under which we in effect accept the ex- 
perienced judgment of the bank itself. 

You will note that in neither instance have 
we opened wide the doors to the National 
Treasury. In the first example, we have 
simply made it less burdensome, less costly 
and less time consuming to borrow. We 
think we are thus heeding the long-neglected 
advice of businessmen such as yourselves, to 
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make government more businesslike. In the 
second instance, we are encouraging the de- 
velopment_of permanent relationships be- 
tween the 14,000 banks in this this country 
and the millions of small businessmen. We 
think this is at least as helpful to the banks 
as to their future clientele. 

There has been a substantial increase in 
our loan activity. But it is significant that 
this has come about not because of any re- 
duced safeguards, less careful evaluation, 
larger loans or greatly increased rates of ap- 
proval. The increase stems rather from the 
fact that loan applications have risen sharp- 
ly, by approximately 60 percent. In short, 
we are not generating a demand; we are 
simply responding to a demand. 

These applicants are saying, in effect: We 
are ready to expand, to modernize, to extend 
our horizons; we have faith in the future 
of the national economy and we are prepared 
to join in its growth. Like the bumblebee 
which files because it does not know that its 
body is too heavy to be supported by its 
wings, these businessmen are apparently un- 
aware that, according to some, the adminis- 
tration is antibusiness, 

Our procurement and technical assistance 
staff has pursued a vigorous program of in- 
suring that the small business sector of the 
economy obtains what Congress intended: 
“a fair proportion of the total purchases 
and contracts for property and services for 
the Government.” Since the inception of 
the agency, we have, jointly with procuring 
agencies of the Government, set aside more 
than $7 billion in Government contracts for 
bidding exclusively by small business. Fiscal 
year 1961 figures were up 50 percent over the 
previous year, and the first quarter of the 
current fiscal year showed an increase of 50 
percent over the comparable period last year. 

I do not mean to imply that our efforts 
are directed solely or even primarily at 
merely obtaining a larger piece of the same 
pie. We are far more interested in adding 
additional courses to the menu. In the area 
of export trade, for example, we are vitally 
interested in seeing that small businessmen 
venture into oversea markets and that they 
prosper there. 

To illustrate the rewards which await 
small concerns that exploit their oversea 
opportunities, let me resort to a pedagogical 
technique familiar to each of you. I believe 
it is known at the Harvard Business School 
as the case method of instruction. 

Case 1: A lubrication company in St. 
Louis, with eight employes and a capital of 
$125,000, has built up a lucrative business 
exporting automotive tune-up oil and car- 
buretor cleaner throughout Europe, South 
Africa, Venezuela, Canada, Central America, 
and the West Indies. After 8 years their 
oversea shipments now represent more 
than half of all their business. 

Case 2: A company in Portland, Oreg., 
making frontend loaders, became interested 
in foreign sales 3 years ago. Its export busi- 
ness has averaged a 30-percent increase each 
year to Japan, Korea, Formosa, the Philip- 
pines, Malaya, India, Ethiopia, South Africa 
and . It promises to exceed its do- 
mestic sales in the near future. 

Case 3: A one-man firm in North Carolina 
makes a semiautomatic collating machine 
for gluing carbon pads for small paint 
shops. Two years ago, after 5 years of suc- 
cessful domestic operation, he branched out 
into exporting, Now he ships regularly to 
20 foreign countries. 

We are convinced that the number of 
such illustrations can be multiplied many 
times over in the next few years; and we 
are determined that small businesses shall 
be counted among them. 

In this connection, I think you will be 
interested in a study presently being con- 
ducted for us by the International Market- 
ing Institute, a nonprofit, educational foun- 
dation. The institute is located at the Har- 
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vard Business School; its chairman is your 
Dean Teele; and its educational director is 
Professor Edward Bursk, editor of the Har- 
vard Business Review. 

The institute’s research team is studying 
problems faced by a small businessman at- 
tempting to market his products abroad. 
Specifically, the project will involve a realis- 
tic determination of the kind of help 
needed by small businesses interested in 
exporting and an examination of the use- 
fulness of Government and other services 
presently available. 

I except this study to make a significant 
contribution to our storehouse of informa- 
tion on export trade and to our ability to 
assist small businesses willing to cross this 
comparatively new economic frontier. I 
know that you will share my confidence when 
I inform you that all members of the re- 
search staff engaged in the project are grad- 
uates with distinction or high distinction 
from the Harvard Business School. 

The official register of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School, in discussing the school’s ob- 
jectives, states that “all programs are con- 
cerned with the development of an under- 
standing of the place of business in our 
society and of the responsibility that busi- 
ness leaders have to that society.” Our 
programs are equally concerned with the 
development of such an understanding. Pur- 
suant to such an objective, we sponsor ad- 
ministrative management courses, in coop- 
eration with universities, colleges, and other 
educational institutions. We have cospon- 
sored nearly 1,200 such couress, 311 of them 
last year. Approximately 36,500 owners and 
managers of small business have attended 
these courses. 

We trust that each of these businessmen is 
now not only a better businessman but a 
more useful member of his community as 
well. So far as I am aware, none of these 
thousands of individuals were consulted by 
those who have concluded that the Gov- 
ernment is antibusiness. 

Finally, I turn to a few brief comments 
upon an activity with which many of you 
are intimately familiar: the small business 
investment company program. Some of you 
are acquainted with the Federal Reserve 
Board study which demonstrated conclu- 
sively that, while short-term funds were usu- 
ally available to small business, the need for 
long-term funds essential to finance capital 
investment in plant, equipment, and other 
business needs was not being met, 

A few of you may also be acquainted with 
the legislative examination of this and other 
studies, and the determination by Congress 
that the proper solution lay in a program 
to provide long-term financing and equity 
capital to small business, All of you are, 
I am sure, aware of the new business entity 
which sprang from these deliberations: the 
small business investment company, a pri- 
vate investment venture, endowed by its 
creator with certain privileges, many powers, 
and a few obligations. 

What you may not realize, however, is the 
full scope of the p We have now 
issued more than 400 licenses to SBIC’s, more 
than one-half of which have been issued in 
the relatively short time since the advent 
of the new administration. The program 
has brought nearly $400 million in venture 
capital into the financial markets for invest- 
ment in small business enterprises and has 
the prospects of nearly $600 million more. 

Perhaps most significant is that the Fed- 
eral funds which have been committed so 
far constitute only one-seventh of the avail- 
able capital. In the SBIC program, then, the 
Government has assumed a role with which 
even the most conservative economist can 
hardly quarrel: stepping in, not in competi- 
tion with private enterprise, but only to fill 
a gap in the existing structure; providing, 
not a substitute for private enterprise, but 
rather an incentive for increased activity 
in the private sector of the economy. 
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After examining the rationale and the op- 
eration of the SBIC program, which of you 
here today will say that the Government is 
insufficiently concerned with the welfare of 
the business community? 

Certainly not those of you who are par- 
ticlpating in the management of one of the 
SBIC'’s, for you have been offered an oppor- 
tunity to exercise your judgment, utilize your 
experience, and possibly to reap substantial 
gains, at the same time receiving an impres- 
sive array of tax benefits and the possibility 
of leverage unparalleled in other investment 
arrangements. 

Certainly not those of you from the some 
120 banks which are presently amliated with 
some 60 SBIC's, for you have been afforded 
an opportunity to establish a new function 
as a profitable adjunct to your existing fa- 
cilities, an advantage of which you could 
not previously have availed yourselves. 

Certainly not those of you who have been 
instrumental in floating the issues of the 
more than 50 SBIC’s which have already gone 
public or are presently in registration, or 
those of you who have advised your clients 
with regard to the buying and selling of these 
stocks, 

Finally, certainly not those of you who, 
either as owners of or representatives of small 
businesses, have already benefited from the 
more than 2,000 investments which SBIC's 
have made, or will benefit in the years ahead 
from the influx of this new source of ven- 
ture capital, 

In short, it is difficult for me to conceive 

the antibusiness epithet being used by any 

ho are familiar with the exciting experi- 
ence of what the tabloids might call raising 
SBIC's for fun and profit. 

Why is the Government so interested in 
the welfare of the small business community? 
Why is the Kennedy administration, and the 
Small Business Administration specifically, 
so determined to insure the future prosperity 
of the small business sector of the economy? 
The politically cynical will observe that 434 
million small businesses mean several million 
votes, but the economically sophisticated will 
realize that this equation totally ignores the 
significant contributions which small busi- 
ness makes to the American economy and the 
American society. 

I will not, of course, attempt to discuss or 
evaluate those contributions in any detail 
now, I think it is worthwhile, however, to 
indicate to you in a few sentences what 
these contributions are. 

Experience has shown that the mainte- 
nance of a large number of small, independ- 
ent businesses contributes to the preserva- 
tion of competition and to the health of our 
free enterprise system itself, Among the 
more significant benefits of the competitive 
aspects of this system are an assurance of 
high quality and increased efficlency at a 
reasonable level of prices. A corollary to 
this is that the existence of a large number 
of small, independent businesses decreases 
the likelihood of excessive concentration, 
whether this concentration be economic, po- 
litical or—as is too frequently the case— 
both. 

Small business constitutes a source of em- 
ployment opportunities for a large segment 
of the population. 

Since small business is dispersed through- 
out the country, it becomes peculiarly sig- 
nificant in times of national emergency. At 
such times, when enemy attack is aimed at 
the large urban complexes, small business 
may have to bear a larger share of the Na- 
tion's industrial production. 

Certain services essential to the economy 
can be performed at least as well and in 
some cases better by small business than 
by big business. I need only point to the 
service trades as an example of an area of 
activity peculiarly suited to the small busi- 
ness segment of the economy. 
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There are two further contributions to 
the American society and the American econ- 
omy which are worthy of your careful con- 
sideration. The small business is frequently 
the source of new products and new meth- 
ods. As Dr. Theodore Levitt, a lecturer at 
the Harvard Business School, has recently 
written: “Interestingly, marketing innova- 
tions are being made not by the big affluent 
companies but by the small, undercapitalized 
companies who are more desperately needy 
than their fat-cat competitors. In fact, 
nearly all of the big marketing innovations 
of recent years have been made by small new 
companies.” 

Finally, the small business offers an op- 
portunity for the expression and growth of 
personal initiative and individual Judgment. 
For the individual citizen, such an oppor- 
tunity marks a vital distinction between a 
free and open society and a totalitarian 
state. 

I need not labor the point that the desire 
to be one’s own boss is a strong and basic 
urge in a society increasingly characterized 
by the constricting demands of big govern- 
ment, big business, and big labor. It is sig- 
nificant that this urge is not the sole prop- 
erty of the smalltown rugged individualist, 
the horny-handed village blacksmith nostal- 
gically enshrined by so much of our litera- 
ture, A recent and comprehensive study, 
supported by the Ford Foundation, reported 
that in a survey of Harvard Business School 
alumni, more than one-third of those gradu- 
ating during the period surveyed had be- 
come owner- managers, and more than one- 
half of all reporting alumni were associated 
with firms having fewer than 1,000 em- 
ployees. 

This, then, is a brief and somewhat ran- 
dom description of what, in one field at least, 
the Kennedy administration is doing for 
business. There is no war between Goy- 
ernment and business in America today. 
There must not be one tomorrow. We are 
locked in a life-or-death struggle with a foe 
which would like nothing better than an 
America split asunder by intramural dis- 
pute, its strength dissipated by bickering, 
its resources wasted and its energies sapped 
by the poison of internal distrust. 

The proper relationship of Government 
and business is not one of hostility, not even 
of aloof tolerance, but rather one of active 
and intelligent cooperation. This relation- 
ship is based upon the concept, relatively 
new in the history of mankind, that all parts 
of a society can forget their differences when 
the future of the society itself is at stake. 
As we have been at other times in our his- 
tory, so are we engaged today in a great 
struggle, testing whether this Nation or 
any nation so conceived and so dedicated can 
long endure.” 

This administration believes that we can 
and that we will endure—as the President 
has said, “neither Red nor dead, but alive 
and free and worthy of the traditions and 
responsibilities of * * * the United States 
of America,” 


Quality Stabilization Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY 


P 
J. MADDEN 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1962 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a highly informative message 


from Ed Wimmer, vice president, Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Busi- 
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ness, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio, on the neces- 

sity for the enactment of quality 

stabilization legislation during this ses- 

sion of Congress: 

Loss LEADER CHASERS DUE 
QUALITY STABILIZATION 
ECONOMY 


ror SHock— 
Act Wourop SPUR 


(By Ed Wimmer) 

Jonathan Swift wrote in “Gulliver's 
Travels," that “honesty has no defense 
against superior cunning.” That, “since it is 
necessary that there should be a perpetual 
intercourse of buying and selling with 
honesty, and that where fraud is permitted 
and connived at or hath no law to punish 
it, the honest dealer is always undone while 
the knave gets the advantages.” 

Years later, in upholding the first fair 
trade law, the great Justice Brandeis de- 
clared: “Americans should be under no illu- 
sion as to the value or effect of predatory 
price cutting. It has been the most potent 
weapon of monopoly * * * and thoughtless 
or weak, the consumer yields to the tempta- 
tion of trifling immediate gain, selling his 
birthright for a mess of pottage—thus be- 
coming an instrument of monopoly him- 
self, 

I recall à headline that spread across the 
United States in 1932 which read: We have 
beaten prices down and down and down, 
until they cannot be beaten down any 
lower.“ 

Hamburger was offered at 4 pounds for 25 
cents. Milk at 5 cents a quart. If you had 
a quarter you could buy 3 dozen eggs. Bread 
was offered at 4 cents—and 650,000 farmers 
were being sold out on the auction block and 
there were 13 million unemployed workers 
who didn't even have 5 cents for the quart 
of milk. 

Yes, prices were certainly beaten down, 

with homes going for any price the jobless 
bankrupt owner could get and even though 
shoes were selling for 85 cents a pair, mil- 
lions of men were walking the streets with 
cardboard for soles. 
Today we are once more hearing the cheap, 
cheap, cheap appeals of the predatory price 
cutters, and in the Halls of Congress the 
price cutters and their backers are fighting 
the proposed Quality Stabilization Act with 
the same old venom and false charges that 
have beclouded all attempts to make fair 
competitive practices and fair prices a hall- 
mark of the marketplace. Said John Ander- 
son, 79-year-old defender of the right of a 
manufacturer to protect his trademark from 
being used as a bait: 

“When predatory price cutters select a 
highly respected trademarked product as 
bait, the manufacturer loses the support of 
straightforward distributors and retailers 
who have been largely responsible for build- 
ing up his reputation and the volume in the 
areas affected. The manufacturer and the 
people upon whom he depends for service 
and sales promotion are ‘bad hurt!“ * * re- 
sulting in lost income to honest, upright 
businesses and their employees, and great 
loss of prestige to the manufacturer. Only 
the discounter who has succeeded in fooling 
the consumer into believing that everything 
he sells is cheap, is enriched.” Continued 
Mr. Anderson, president of Quality Brands 
Associates: “Following the destruction of 
New York's fair trade law, the percentage 
of Sunbeam Mixmasters sold by Macy and 
Gimbel Brothers in the New York trading 
area, Jumped from 4.4 percent to 71.5 per- 
cent, at prices as low as 50 percent below 
cost. Wanamakers, who refused to enter 
the price war sold no Mixmasters, and many 
of Sunbeam's 1,500 retailers, large and small, 
turned from this great company to seek other 
lines.” 

Total sales of Sunbeam in the area that 
year dropped 17.68 percent, conforming to a 
pattern of lost volume wherever cutthroat 
competition has displaced fair competition. 
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Record of New York State Department of 
Agriculture and Markets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 5, 1962 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a report, 
dated June 28, 1962, being sent to the 
farmers and residents of rural areas in 
New York State by Commissioner Don J. 
Wickham, department of agriculture and 
markets. This report summarizes New 
York State farm programs and depart- 
mental accomplishments since 1959, and 
reflects, I believe, a record of substan- 
tial achievement in an area so vital to 
our New York State economy. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE OF NEw YORK, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND MARKETS, 
Albany, June 28, 1962. 

Dear Frrenp: It is with pleasure and a 
deep sense of responsibility to our farm and 
rural people that I send you this report on 
our stewardship of your department of agri- 
culture and markets. 

We have at all times since 1959 tried to be 
helpful to farmers, rural people, and all the 
citizens whom we serve, When we review the 
record we think we have done this effectively 
and efficiently, as have other branches and 
departments of State government under the 
Rockefeller administration. Here are a few 
highlights: 


Animal industry: In 1959 New York State 


was declared a “modified certified brucellosis 
area.” Certificates for each calf vaccinated 
have been provided owners. Ring tests in- 
dicate a reduction in herd brucellosis from 
9 percent in 1959 to less than 1 percent in 
1961. We have reversed a recent uptrend 
in tuberculosis reactors with a stepped-up 
testing program. Special services are elimi- 
nating brucellosis from problem herds. 

Our Pullorum cleanup program was partly 
responsible for doubling of out-of-State and 
foreign demand for hatching eggs in 1961. 

Milk control: Penetrating studies by com- 
petent authorities over the last 3 years will 
be the basis for improvement of milk mar- 
keting orders. 

An information program using authori- 
tative health facts is underway, coupled with 
a new positive promotion campaign, to in- 
crease consumption of milk and counter- 
act recent misinformation on cholesterol and 
atomic fallout. 

Producers will be given more protection 
by the 1962 legislature's removal of the 
$100,000 limit on bond requirements. 
Checkoff of cooperative dues by dealers is 
now required by 1962 laws. 

Attempts by the Federal Government to 
bring milk under a National Milk Sanitation 
Act and set up pricing regulations favoring 
the Midwest, have been strongly opposed. 

Marketing: Funds for better promotion of 
New York products have been increased. 
Commodities which the division of market- 
ing has promoted—eggs, ducks, potatoes, 
and apples, etc.—have had increased con- 
sumption. 

Under the cherry marketing order growers 
have raised $60,000 per year for very suc- 
cessful promotion programs. 
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The apple marketing order has been in- 

y effective since its inception in July 

1959 in promoting apple sales. The 1961 

crop of 23 million bushels has been success- 

fully sold with a half million dollars raised 
for promotion under this order. 

Over 41 carloads of controlled atmosphere 
apples have gone to the California market to 
date from New York alone. The season fin- 
ished in strong position in spite of the largest 
McIntosh crop in northeastern history. 

Buyers of agricultural commodities includ- 
ing brokers will be brought under licensing 
and bonding provisions this summer. This 
will guard against irresponsible, unbonded 
buyers who have taken farmers for thou- 
sands of dollars in recent years. 

Plant industry: With doubled funds for 
soll treatment and closer cooperation of 
State, local, and Federal Government, we will 
practically eliminate the golden nematode 
disease from Long Island within 5 years. In 
addition to assisting the Long Island potato 
producers, this new approach will reduce a 
potential source of contamination for the 
rest of the State and Nation, and drastically 
cut the expense of control. 

New quarantine laws have effectively pro- 
tected the State against the spread of vege- 
table plant diseases. A new soil treatment 
program promises to eradicate the alfalfa 
snout beetle in Oswego and Jefferson Coun- 
tles during the next few years. 

Pesticides were brought under registration 
in 1960. 

Migrant labor: This administration has 
brought about real improvement in housing, 
sanitation, education, and general working 
conditions through close coordination of an 
interdepartmental committee representing 
seven State agencies. Over one-third of the 
migrant children are now enrolled in State- 
supported child care centers. Sixteen, or 
over half the child care centers in the United 
States, are operated by New York State. 

Legislation enacted this year provides that 
migrant workers will be able to drive, un- 
der their New York permit, the same kind 
of trucks for New York farmers that they 
drive in their home State. 

Meat and food control: The 1961 legisla- 
ture delegated by law the supervision of 
food additives to the department. 

The 1962 legislature established a uniform 
statewide meat inspection program under 
this department. This will be an eficient 
arrangement and it will help keep the con- 
sumer buying New York produced meat. 

Our food laboratory has effectively pro- 
tected our consumers. Since 1960 the lab- 
oratory has expanded its testing 30 to 50 
percent with new organization and equip- 
ment. New equipment, which has quad- 
rupled the number of milk samples we 
have been able to run, has been added. 
Pesticide testing in cooperation with the 
Geneva Experiment Station has tripled, pro- 
tecting farmers and consumers against fraud 
and deception. 

State institution farms: Their operation 
has been greatly improved under closer su- 
pervision by the department and the inaug- 
uration of a new cost record system. 

Weights and measures: The State's phase 
of the program has been greatly invigorated. 
Recent checks indicate that violations have 
been sharply reduced. This means substan- 
tial savings for the honest vendor and the 
consumer. 

Research: Substantial increases in research 
grants to Cornell and Geneva and increases 
for the teaching and research staff have been 
actively supported. For example, we helped 
in the establishment of the potato seed farm 
in the north country. 

Working together gets results: A strong 
agriculture requires continued and expand- 
ing cooperation between farmers, their or- 
ganizations, and their State government. 
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May I invite your constructive ideas and 
criticisms so that all of us may continue to 
cooperate closely for good government in our 
Empire State. 

Sincerely, 
Don J. WICKHAM: 


High Court: Our National Conscience. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 5, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, constitu- 
tionally, our system of checks and bal- 
ances—among the executive, legislative, 
and judicial branches of Government 
provides the foundation for our way of 
life. 

Although each branch then plays a 
proportionate role in our system, there 
have, in recent times, been rulings by the 
Supreme Court which have created un- 
usual stirrings among the populace. 

We recognize, of course, that among 
our citizens—as often among the judges 
themselves—there are differences of 
opinion on such decisions, i 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal pub- 
lished an article entitled “High Court: 
Our National Conscience.” Reflecting, 
both historically and currently, upon the 
impact of Supreme Court decisions on 
our national life, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, June 

28, 1962] 

Hicn Court: Our NATIONAL Conscrence— 
Our CONSTITUTIONAL SYSTEM OF CHECKS 
AND BALANCES STILL PREVAILS, BUT THE Na- 
TION Has LEARNED To LOOK TO SUPREME 
COURT FOR THE DEFENSE OF HUMAN LIBERTY 

(By Walter Monfried) 

In one of the early years of our Republic, 
1793, President Washington asked the Su- 
preme Court whether its advice would be 
available to him on matters of treaties and 
interpretation of domestic and international 
law. 

No,“ was the Court's reply, in effect. 
Chief Justice Jay mentioned “the lines of 
separation drawn by the Constitution be- 
tween the three departments of the Govern- 
ment. These being in certain respects checks 
upon each other, and our being judges of a 
Court in the last resort, are considerations 
which afford strong arguments against ex- 
trajudicially deciding the questions alluded 
to.” 


As Macaulay’s omniscient “every school- 
boy“ knows, our is a government of checks 
and balances. Before the Constitution was 
ratified, the authors of the Federalist Pa- 
pers—Hamilton, Madison and Jay—cited the 
checks-and-balances technique in their argu- 
ments for the Constitution. 

“Keeping each other in their proper places” 
was their wording as to the relationship of 
the executive, legislative, and Judicial depart- 
ments. 

What now has happened to our checks and 
balances? Grumblings are heard in the leg- 
islatures of Wisconsin and other States that 
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the judiciary is usurping executive and leg- 
islative powers. The Federal courts are or- 
dering the States to reapportion their voting 
districts, it is intimated. 

COURT STEPPED IN ON REDISTRICTING 


As a result of the Supreme Court's historic 
decision in the Tennessee case of Bakes v. 
Carr last March, some 25 States, including 
Wisconsin, are in the process of redistricting 
to give the cities a fairer share of representa- 
tion. If the legislatures fail of their duty, 
the lower Federal courts are empowered to do 
the job. 

Such activity constitutes a definite change 
in the Nation's political philosophy. Checks 
and Balances are by no means abrogated but 
the Nation “now looks to the Supreme Court 
as a forum for the defense of human liberty.“ 
in the words of Anthony Lewis, the New York 
Times reporter who covers that bench. He 
referred not only to Carr v. Baker but to the 
decisions of the 1950's against Negro segrega- 
gation in schools and other public places. 

RIGHTS OF NEGROES WERE UPHELD 

The movement, as he observed, goes back 
as far as 1936 when the Court considered a 
case in which three Mississippi Negroes, ac- 
cused of murder, were tortured into confes- 
sion. It ruled that convictions based on 
such methods were a violation of the 14th 
amendment “due process of law.“ (The 14th 
amendment, adopted in 1868, does not spe- 
cifically mention Negroes but makes it clear 
that they have the same rights as citizens, 
under the law, as all other citizens.) 

“Our recent constitutional history,“ says 
Senator MANSFIELD, the majority leader, 
“makes clear that progress toward the 
equalization in practice of the ideals of hu- 
man freedom will not be halted indefinitely. 
When one road to this end fails, others will 
unfold. If the process is ignored in legisla- 
tive channels, it will not necessarily be 
blocked in other channels—in the executive 
branch and in the courts.” 

Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy 
makes this comment on Carr v. Baker: 
“When people criticize the courts for invad- 
ing spheres of action which supposedly be- 
long to other parts of our constitutional 
system, they often overlook the fact that the 
courts must act precisely because the other 
Organs of government have failed to fulfill 
their own responsibilities.” 

A century and a quarter ago the uncannily 
perceptive French visitor, Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, made observations on our Supreme 
Court which are as valid today: The peace, 
the prosperity, and the very existence of the 
Union are vested in the hands of the Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court. 

“Without them the Constitution would 
be a dead letter. The executive appeals to 
them for assistance against encroachments 
of the legislative power. The legislature de- 
mands their protection against the assaults 
of the executive. They defend the Union 
from the disobedience of the States, the 
States from the exaggerated claims of the 
Union, the public interest against private 
interests, the conservative spirit of stability 
against the fickleness of the democracy. 

“Their power is enormous, but it is the 
power of public opinion. They are all pow- 
erful as long as the people respect the law; 
but they would be impotent against popular 
neglect or contempt of the law.“ ; 

The Supreme Court first convened Febru- 
ary 2, 1790. In its first few years it had 
almost nothing to do, and the Justices rode 
circuits. Before the 19th century ended, the 
number of cases swelled into the thou- 
fands and inferior Federal courts were set 
Up. 

The several score of the highest Court's 
Most important decisions are so many chap- 
ters in the economic, political, and ethical 
development of the land. Theoretically the 


Court is above politics but its tower is not 
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hermetically sealed. Finley Peter Dunne's 
cynical Mr, Dooley was not entirely in error 
in remarking that “the Supreme Court fol- 
lows the election returns.” 

GREATEST FIGURES, MARSHALL AND HOLMES 


Historians of the Court are pretty well 
agreed that its two greatest figures were 
John Marshall, Chief Justice from 1801 to 
1835, and Oliver Wendell Holmes, an As- 
soclate Justice from 1902 to 1932. Under 
Marshall's guidance our Government took 
its essential form. Holmes did much to give 
it a conscience. 

In 1803 William Marbury, appointed as 
justice of the peace in the District of Co- 
lumbia, sued Secretary of State Madison 
after the latter refused to deliver the com- 
mission. Taking original jurisdiction, the 
Marshall court upheld Madison and estab- 
lished the rule that it can invalidate an act 
which conflicts with the Constitution. This 
most important of precedents is found only 
in U.S, courts, 

In the suit of McCulloch v. Maryland, 
Marshall ruled that the national bank could 
not be taxed by a State and he uttered 
these immortal words: “We must never for- 
get that it is a Constitution we are expound- 
ing“ and “the power to tax involves the 
power to destroy.” 

A half century later Chief Justice Taney 
ruled against a freed slave, Dred Scott, and 
in effect voided the Missouri Compromise, 
It required the ensuing Civil War to alter 
this philosophy. 

MONOPOLIES FELT COURT'S POWER 

Although Marshall established national 
supremacy, the States rights were upheld in 
1873 in the notable Slaughterhouse cases. 
By a 5 to 4 decision Louisiana was permitted 
to grant a monopoly that seemed to conflict 
with the 14th amendment. The Court thus 
distinguished between State and National 
citizenship and placed the large body of 
civil rights under the State's protection. 

Two momentous decisions of 1911 were 
directed against monopolistic practices of 
Standard Oil and American Tobacco. Four 
years later the right of Negroes to vote was 
affirmed when the Court rejected an ancestor 
statute of the Deep South. 

Over one of Justice Holmes’ celebrated dis- 
sents, the Court ruled in 1918 that Con- 
gress could not forbid interstate traffic in 
goods made by child labor. Twenty-three 
years later, and 7 years after the death of 
the great Judge, the Court came to agree 
with him, Holmes sturdily defended the 
Bill of Rights but, in a famous opinion, he 
adhered to the rule of “clear and present 
danger” to protect society from abuses of 
free speech. 

“The most stringent protection of free 
speech would not protect a man in falsely 
shouting fire in a theater and causing a 
panic,” he reasoned. 

SOMETIMES HE WAS VINDICATED LATER 


Holmes was outvoted, too, when he favored 
citizenship for the renowned pacifist, Rosika 
Schwimmer, who refused to say she would 
bear arms. In what is considered the great- 
est of his dissenting opinions, he observed 
that Mme. Schwimmer, being over 50 years 
of age, “would not be allowed to bear arms 
if she wanted to” and he called for “attach- 
ment to the principle of free thought—not 
free thought for those who agree with us 
but freedom for the thought that we hate.” 

The Court later agreed with Holmes’ 
theories in the Schwimmer case. Holmes also 
dissented when the Court rejected a law 
setting up minimum wages for women—and 
a later Court vindicated him. 

In recent years no Supreme Court decision 
has stirred up such animosity as Brown v. 
Topeka Board of Education. Chief Justice 
Warren and all his col decreed that 
segregation in any public school, whether 
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elementary or college, violated the 14th 
amendment. 

That edict was pronounced in 1954. De- 
spite the enormous opposition, the law as 
defined by its highest Court is being en- 
forced with increasing effectiveness. The 
June 1962, issue of Southern School News 
reports: “The South's public schools have 
completed their first year without violence 
since 1954.” 


Douglas and Church-State Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1962 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include an article by 
David Lawrence which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star of June 28, 
1962, as follows: 

DOUGLAS AND CHuRCH-StaTE ISSUE: JUSTICE 
VIEWED AS HINTING ALL FORMS OF FEDERAL 
Am ARE UNCONSTITUTIONAL 
Whether or not the latest Supreme Court 

decision on the subject of an official prayer in 
the public schools is soundly based, it has 
brought sharply to the foreground a discus- 
sion of the whole subject of Government 
financing directly or indirectly, of any in- 
stitution or activity which relates even re- 
motely to religion. 

The main ruling of the Court was on a na- 
row question—that is, whether a State can 
direct that a particular prayer be recited, 
even though the prayer is itself general and 
“denominationally neutral.“ The issue was 
whether the State has a right to dictate to 
the schools any form of prayer. If it does 
have such discretion, then one day the 
prayer might be neutral, and another day 
some other prayer with denominational over- 
tones might be ordered by the State board 
of education. 

But although the Supreme Court decided 
only that no State could direct any official 
prayer, there was a concurring opinion by 
Justice Douglas which is bound to attract 
nationwide attention. What Mr. Douglas 
said is known as dictum and has no bearing 
on the ruling itself, even though he con- 
curred in the result. 

The big question is whether Mr. Douglas’ 
views will be shared by other members of the 
Court and whether a majority will ever join 
with him in putting into a ruling the point 
of view which he has just expressed. 

“It is customary,” wrote Justice Douglas, 
“in d a constitutional question to 
treat it in its narrowest form. Yet at times 
the setting of the question gives it a form 
and content which no abstract treatment 
could do. The point for decision is whether 
the Government can constitutionally finance 
a religious exercise. Our system at the Fed- 
eral and State levels is presently honey- 
combed with such financing. Nevertheless, 
I think it is an unconstitutional undertak- 
ing whatever form it takes.” 

Standing by itself, this is a very broad 
statement, but it is even more significant 
because Justice Douglas attached a footnote 
in which he presented an extract from a 
book by David Fellman entitled “The Limits 
of Freedom.” This particular quotation 
listed the many aids to religion at all levels 
of Government, such as provision for chap- 
lains of both Houses of Congress and in the 
armed services, compulsory chapel at the 
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armed service academies, and religious serv- 
ices in Federal hospitals and prisons. It also 
pointed out that the President issues re- 
ligious proclamations, that the Bible is used 
for the administration of oaths, and that 
Federal funds were available to parochial 
schools during the depression in the 1930's, 

It then adds: “Veterans receiving money 
under the GI bill of 1944 could attend de- 
nominational schools, to which payments 
were made directly by the Government, 

“During World War U, Federal money was 
contributed to denominational schools for 
the training of nurses. The benefits of the 
National School Lunch Act are available to 
students in private as well as public schools. 
The Hospital Survey and Construction Act 
of 1946 specifically made money available 
to nonpublic hospitals. 

“This list of Federal alds could easily be 
expanded, and of course there is a long list 
in each State.“ 

This is the first time that any Justice of 
the Supreme Court has even hinted that all 
forms of Federal financing are unconstitu- 
tional if they go to religious institutions 
directly or indirectly. Such a sweeping dis- 
approval of Federal aid has never been 
espoused by any prominent Member of 
Congress. 

Justice Douglas even would reverse the 
famous case of Everson v. Board of Educa- 
tion, in which he voted with the majority 
in 1947. It upheld the use of taxpayers’ 
money to pay the bus fares of parochial 
school pupils as a part of a general program 
under which the fares of pupils attending 
public and other schools were also paid. 
He says: “the Everson case seems in retro- 
spect to be out of line with the first amend- 
ment. Its result is appealing, as it allows 
ald to be given to needy children. Yet by 
the same token, public funds could be used 
to satisfy other needs of children in parochial 
schools—iunches, books and tuition being 
obvious examples.” 

Justice Douglas, in effect, is taking issue 
with President Kennedy, who, while con- 
tending that across-the-board ald to all 
church-related educational institutions 
would be unconstitutional, holds that there 
is no such bar to aid being given at only the 
college level where mathematics and other 
scientific subjects are taught. Mr. Douglas 
would sweep out entirely all forms of gov- 
ernmental aid to church-related institutions, 
including tuition grants to war veterans. 

The factor of discrimination as between 
citizens, of course, comes into the contro- 
versy. Persons of a particular religious faith 
who offer their lives in sacrifice during war 
do not like to be told that, when they come 
back from a war, they cannot be recom- 
pensed, for instance, by tuition payments 
which would help them get the education 
they were denied on accouné of the Govern- 
ment’s summons to military service. The 
subject will be debated for a long, long time 
to come. 


Newspapers Top Bread and Milk in Sales 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times of Thursday, June 28, 1962, 
carried a very interesting news article 
which disclosed that a recent survey 
showed that more copies of daily news- 
papers are sold in the United States each 
day than bottles of milk or loaves of 
bread. 
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As part of my remarks I include the 
aforementioned article from the New 
York Times. 

The article follows: 

Newsparers Top Breap, MILK SaLe—Surver 

Shows DAILIES Are STAPLES oF MODERN 

Lire 


WASHINGTON. —Newspapers are regarded as 
an essential of modern daily life—as much 
u staple as milk and bread.. A recent sur- 
vey showed, in fact, that more copies of 
daily newspapers are sold in the United 
States each day than bottles of milk or 
loaves of bread, the National Geographic 
Society says. 

The world has about 30,000 newspapers, 
including 8,000 dailies, with a total circula- 
tion of more than 250 million’ copies. 


ROMANS POSTED NOTICES 


At one time, however, only three news- 
papers existed, and they were merely hand- 
written daily notices posted in public places 
in ancient Rome. The Acta Diurna, Acta 
Senatus and Acts Publica gave official news 
of the late Roman Republic and early Em- 
pire. 

The first Chinese newspaper was a court 
gazette founded in the Tang Dynasty (AD. 
618-907). It survived until the 1930's, span- 
ning the ages from handwriting to printing 
from blocks and then from movable type. 

The introduction of printing from mova- 
ble type in the mid-15th century spurred 
the development of newspapers in Europe. 
News sheets were issued irregularly in Nurem- 
berg, Augsburg, and Cologne early in the 
16th century. 

A monthly printed newspaper, Notizie 
Scritte, appeared in Venice in 1562 as an 
expansion of the old daily notices. The 
Venetian paper sold for one small coin, a 
gazzetta, a word that soon became a synonym 
for newspaper. 

MANY PAPERS CENSORED 


The first English newspapers were re- 
stricted to foreign news. James I, forbid- 
ding publication of national news, called it 
“lavish and licentious talking in matters of 
state * * * which the common people know 
not how to understand.” 

Seventeenth-century authorities did not 
look kindly upon newspapers, The Alige- 
meine Zeitung appeared consecutively in 
Leipzig, Tuebingen, Stuttgart, Ulm, and 
Augsburg, in its efforts to keep one jump 
ahead of the censor, 

BANNED IN BOSTON 


The first newspaper published in colonial 
America also ran into censorship problems. 
On September 25, 1690, Benjamin Harris 
issued in Boston his Publick Occurrences 
Both Foreign and Domestick to be “fur- 
nished once a moneth (or if any glut of oc- 
currences happen, oftener).” Four days 
later the Governor banned the first and 
only number because it contained “refiec- 
tions of a very high nature” and “sundry 
doubtful and uncertain reports.” 

‘The first continuously published American 
newspaper was the Boston News-Letter, 
started by John Campbell in 1704. In that 
day of personal journalism, Mr. Campbell 
could write of a rival: 

“I pity the readers of the new paper; its 
sheets smell stronger of beer than midnight 
oil. It is not reading fit for people.” 

The Tory News-Letter expired in 1776. 

Colonial taverns kept newspapers on hand 
as amenities. They also served as aids to 
literacy. One innkeeper was obliged to post 
this sign: “Gentlemen learning to spell are 
requested to use last week's newsletter.” 

For more than three centuries newspapers 
were laboriously turned out in small num- 
bers on handpresses. In 1814 the London 
Times installed the first steampowered 
printing press. It ushered in a mechanical 
revolution that made possible the maas cir- 
culation of present dailies. 


July 5 


The Supreme Court Decision on Prayers 
in Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT , 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 5, 1962 


Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a sermon 
delivered on July 1 by Roger L. Albright, 
pastor of the United Church in West 
Rutland, Vt. The sermon was inspired 
by the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court, 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tuis Nation UNDER Gop 
(By Roger L. Albright) 

Without language, we stand like trees in 
a forest. We can wave our branches at 
each other, but not really communicate. 
Basically, it is by means of words, written 
and spoken, that we enter into the shared 
relationships of our human life. 

Language brings us the wisdom of the 
past, and carries the lessons of our exper- 
lence into the future. Words are the mes- 
sengers that pass between us, drawing us 
closer together. Words are the buliding 
blocks of an orderly society. á 

In growing up, the words we learn are 
milestones by which we mark our advancing 
ability to appreciate and take part in the 
common life. The first word I can remem- 
ber re and being able to spell is 
“oats.” I learned it from that round carton 
in the kitchen, as my mother made break- 
fast. 

I have recollection of mastering “Con- 
stantinople“ and Mississippi“ along the 
way, and then finally reaching the word that 
was then considered the summit of such 
accomplishment. It was referred to as the 
longest word in the dictionary, with 12 fine 
syllables tumbling after each other. You 
may remembers this fine word: “antidises- 
tablishmentarianism.” 

It must have been at least 25 years after 
I learned to pronounce and spell this word 
that I came to understand its meaning. It 
seemed at the time a useless bit of knowl- 
edge, but this week it became the key to 
the understanding of a critical national is- 
sue 


The issue in point arises from a section 
of Federal law called the Bill of Rights, 
actually, the first 10 amendments to the 
U.S. Constitution, which became law when 
ratified by the State of Vermont, November 
3, 1791. These 10 amendments outline the 
basic freedoms, the guarantees of our citizen- 
ship, including the rights to trial by jury and 
due process of law, protection from unwar- 
ranted search and seizure, protection from 
cruel and unusual punishment, freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, freedom of 
peaceable assembly. 

And, freedom of religion. 

The Bill of Rights, in fact, begins with 
these words in the first amendment; “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.“ The word signaling 
an important part of the intention of the 
first amendment is the word “establish- 
ment,” which gets us back to our spelling 
lesson. 

The word “antidisestablishmentarianism” 
was part of a real controversy in colontal 
times. “An establishment of religion“ is a 
state church, organized or supported by the 
government. Many of the colonists had 
come from England where there was, and 
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still is, such a state church. Bringing this 
pattern to the New World, they organized 
state-supported churches here. It is my 
understanding that in the early days our 
Congregational Church in Vermont was fos- 
tered by the State and supported by tax 
money. It was an establishment of reli- 
gion"—a state church. The same was true 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and to vary- 
ing degrees other States as well. 

There were many citizens, however, who 
saw the dangers in this and wanted to have 
a completely free church. First, they saw 
the hazards of government control in reli- 
gious matters; then they recognized the 
potential strife between and among the vari- 
ous religious views. These were the dis- 
establishmentarians” who saw in the estab- 
lished churches all the religious evils they 
had been trying to escape when they came 
here. 

Then there were the “antidisestablishmen- 
tarians” who wanted to keep the tax-sup- 
ported and state-protected advantages of the 
“establishment of religion"—the state 
church. 

That brings us to 1791, when the Con- 
gress proposed and the States ratified the 
first amendment, saying “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion.” That is, the Congress was forbid- 
den to organize or recognize a state church, 
or use tax money in support of organized 
religion. 

On July 21, 1868, this principle became 
binding on the actions of the individual 
States, with the passing of the 14th amend- 
ment. So, under Federal law, it is uncon- 
stitutional for any branch of government 
to organize or support “an establishment 
of religion"—a state church—or anything 
that tends in that direction. 

Last Monday, the U.S. Supreme Court an- 
nounced a decision that touched off a furor 
across the Nation. In simplest terms, the 
Court held it unconstitutional to offer pray- 
er in a public school classroom. Saying it 
that way, though, greatly distorts the mean- 
ing of the decision. 

Briefly, the New York State Board of 
Regents composed a prayer to be used in 
the schools. There was no mandate for its 
comp use; the regents just made it 
avaliable. A school board adopted the prayer 
for their teachers to use, while permitting 
the students in the classrooms not to par- 
ticipate. , 

A group of parents protested, and the Su- 
preme Court upheld their protest. 

Justice Black, in the majority opinion, said, 
“each separate government in this country 
should stay out of the business of writing 
* * © official prayers.” I believe he was 
right. I believe that the Court ruled cor- 
rectly. There are implications of “an estab- 
lishment of religion” when any branch of 
government writes what can be construed to 
be an official statement of belief. The re- 
gente’ prayer can be so construed and there- 
fore is improper. 

If this were the entirety of the decision, 
I wouldn't have bothered to talk about it 
today. However, Justice Black, in the ma- 
jority opinion and Justice Douglas, in a con- 
curring opinion, went well beyond the case 
in point to explore a broad area of inter- 
pretation of the first amendment. 

Both Justices, speaking for the majority of 
the U.S. Supreme Court, proceeded, in effect, 
to attack the official recognition of God in 
any situation. 

Black wrote that governments should not 
even sanction, permit, prayer to God by State 
Officials, presumably including teachers. 
Douglas spelled out his opposition in even 
more definite terms, barring anything he 
calls a religious exercise in a Government 
institution. Specifically, he would dismiss 
the chaplains of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, stop the prayer with 
which the Supreme Court is opened, and by 
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extension forbid any expression of religious 
belief by anyone on the public payroll—at 
least any open expression. 

This interpretation, it seems to me, goes 
far astray from the intentions of the first 
amendment, and demands a public protest, 

The recognition of God in prayer is not an 
exclusive prerogative of any religious in- 
stitution. Recognition of the providence 
and authority of God in prayer is not a sec- 
tarian issue tending to the establishment of 
one church organization over another. 

We, in our church, may feel ourselves 
closer to a true way of worship than others 
are, but we would not suggest that others 
worship another God, for there is only one 
God 


The recognition of God in corporate af- 
fairs is fundamental to our national life. 
We read in the Declaration of Independence 
that “all men are endowed by their Creator" 
and that the Declaration is made in “re- 
liance on the protection of Divine Provi- 
dence." N 

Before the flag, we pledge our allegiance 
to this Nation “under God,” and our money 
declares “In God We Trust.” 

Our national anthem prays “may this 
heav’n-rescued land praise the Power that 
hath made and presery’d us a nation,” and 
the other national hymns and songs as we 
sing them this morning. invoke the “God 
of our fathers,” Great God our King,” and 
pray that God may shed His grace on us. 

The Constitution itself was adopted “in 
the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-seven.“ 

Clearly and without question, the recogni- 
tion of God as the author of life and order 
is the basis of our national life and order. 
It was no part of the purpose of James Madi- 
son, and the others involved in the writing 
and passage of the first amendment, to erase 
the recognition of God from our national 
life. Far from it. He and the others in- 
tended to preserve this foundation of free- 
dom and protect it from political influence 
so that this religious belief might be freely 
exercised. 

There are those, even in the Court and 
the Congress, who would forbid the open 
recognition of God to all in public life; 
who would forbid the voluntary practice of 
public prayer in the Senate, in the House 
of Representatives, even, one would imagine, 
in the Vermont Legislature; who would for- 
bid this recognition of God in the schools 
or in any Government-supported institution, 
or by anyone on the public payroll. 

This view of events is confirmed in my mind 
by reading the complete texts of the Supreme 
Court opinions, and by conversations during 
this past week with a prominent judge and 
several lawyers. What is in prospect is a 
complete denial of the vital basis of our 
society; a basis that while not as broadly 
respected as we might choose it to be, is 
nonetheless greatly worth defending. 

May I respectfully suggest that the “free 
exercise” of our religion as protected by the 
first amendment is not a freedom to be 
taken lightly, but to be cherished, nurtured, 
defended against encroachment, and guarded 
with all the courage and strength at our 
command. 

May I also suggest that corrective legisla- 
tion is needed from the Congress, perhaps in 
the form of a constitutional amendment. 

For it appears that the Congress needs to 
make clear, by law, that the public recogni- 
tion of God is completely different and dis- 
tinguished from an establishment”—a 
state church. 

The Congress apparently needs to make 
clear, by law, that the free exercise of re- 
ligion still includes the public invocation 
of God, when free faith and good conscience 
direct, and that this applies to all citizens 
and all situations, including teachers in 
their public school classrooms, legislators in 
assembly, and justices in the courts. 
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It should be instructive to us to realize 
that there is a power in our belief in God, 
that frightens the opponents of religion 
enough that they seek to tear this belief 
away from the fabric of our national life. 

With one exception, a teacher may ex- 
pound political, social, and economic views 
without hindrance. The exception is a 
restriction on the teaching of communism. 
Are we to lump the teaching of communism 
and the mention of Almighty God into the 
same forbidden category? 

I find nothing in the first amendment giv- 
ing license or privilege to the atheist, so 
that his views must prevail in cutting out 
of our governmental structure the origin of 
its strength and distinctive character, and 
the source of such real power and authority 
as it possesses. 

Friends in the fellowship of faith, it is not 
an inconsequential thing that we do here, 
when we meet in free conscience at the 
Lord's table; when we seek to build a com- 
munity of Christ among men; when we 
strive to make an example for the life around 
us. 
Let us be thankful for that freedom, and 
vigilant to keep it secure, Let us be faith- 
ful in building this Christian community, 
and quick to protect it from its enemies. 
Let us show ourselves to be a worthy ex- 
ample of God's guidance, both here and 
everywhere we go. 

Let us be thankful, let us be faithful, let 
us show ourselves as a worthy example. 

Let us pray. 


What Do Minneapolis People Think on 
Major Issues? 


SPEECH 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I am report- 
ing herewith a tabulation of the 11,372 
replies to my annual questionnaire re- 
ceived from residents of Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

It is my practice to engage a mailing 
service to address a copy of the ques- 
tionnaire to every name in the telephone 
book with an address in my congres- 
sional district. Unavoidably this means 
that residents without telephones are 
missed and also a few questionnaires are 
addressed to persons no longer living. 
But I have not found a better way that 
is practicable. 

This year the questionnaire was sent 
to all of the city of Minneapolis because 
the north, northeast, and southeast sec- 
tions of the city which have been in the 
third district are to be in the fifth dis- 
trict hereafter. 

The questionnaire was sent out in 
early March and the replies have been 
tabulated by an electronic computer 
service engaged for that purpose. 

It is of course impossible to phrase a 
question on a complicated problem in 
such a way that a “yes” or “no” answer 
will express precisely what a person be- 
lieves. Nevertheless, one can determine 
general trends in public thinking and 
this information is very useful. 

About one-third of all the persons re- 
plying added comments on the questions 
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I had asked, or on other subjects I had 
not mentioned, or on their general views 
on governmental policies. These com- 
ments give one some of the most valuable 
insights into not only what the writer 
thinks, but how deeply he feels on par- 
ticular issues. It is regretted that it is 
not possible to reply to each individually. 

Responsibility for my final position 
and vote on any question before Con- 
gress is, of course, my own; but I am 
eager to get as much of the thinking of 
my constituents as possible. 

Mr. Speaker, a study of the results 
tablulated below will prove informative 
as well as interesting to all who are in- 
terested in what people of all walks of 
life in a large Midwest city were think- 
ing in the spring of 1962: 


Opinion survey—5th Congressional District, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 1962 


1. It ap 


priat ions above tho budget are voted for 
3 5 necessary 


do you favor providing the 


8 
605 Increased 8 and ss national naine 
de) Postponement of new domestic sid programa? 
Ka. percent) 


2. Do you favor Federal ald to education: 
(a) For construction of public schools? 


b 
Ne indicated... 


A 


(b) For construction · of pri vate schools? 
Un percent] 


(o) For teachers’ salaries in public schools? 
[In percent] 


4 
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(d) For teachers’ salaries in private schools? 
[In percent} 


(e) Only to those States making above-average tax 
effort but unable to reach average educational level be- 
cause of inadequate resources? 


{In percent] 


Domocret-Farmer-Labor. 
Independent. 
Republican 
Not indicated 


With respect to peapa appropriation of Federul 
RA to assist In 7 — a classrooms, laborutorios. and 
equipment 55 colleges an universities, do you prefer: 


F + Doyo thes . ota new Federal Department 
T using: 


[In percent] 


5. Do you favor use of ip funds to help construct 
community fallout shelters 


Un percent) 

Yes | No N 
opinion 
Democrat-Farmer-Labor. 7.9 
Independent 7.2 
Republican... 8.2 
Not indicatod TENORE 11.6 
T 8.3 
6. Do you favor lo ialation making it unlawful to refuse 


to Die say? individual because of his race, religion, color, 
national origin, or ancestry: 


Un percent] 
Yes | No No 

opinion 

Demoorat-Farmer-Labor......... 08.0 | 26.9 5.1 
Independent. 58. 230.8 5.0 
Republican. __- 46.1 | 48.3 5.6 
Not indicated. 46.8 | 43.1 10,1 
r TRS SES 5. 9 


7. Do you favor legislation mann itunlawful to refuse 
to hire any individual because of his agè when the 
reasonable — of the position do nat require a 
younger person? 


viding a $100 monthly pension to 
War I whose —.— income is 
below $2,400 If single, or below $3,600 if married? 


Un percent} 


Democrat-Farmor-Labor. 
Indopondent 
Ropublican_. 
Not indicated 


9. Do you e we ee SPA Fy Do to the 
moon and hack (estimated cost, $7,000,000,000 or morc)? 


In percent} 


10. Do you favor increusing social security benefits and 
the tax to pay for such increase? 


Un percent] 


ployeo . 
amounts put into such plans until benefits are aie 


[In percent] 


12. With 4 805 for the Federal Government 
to Ae. elderly Poop with their health problems, do 
95 V Phe pro to Increase 8 security perme fe in 
to ore e hospitalization, n vrany home care, ete. 
(nat Including doctors’ costs) for ret! persons roceiv- 
1 0 Minnesota, iion in the authorized pro- 
i tax . Federal-State 
finds fo for bo hospitaltzat a home care, doctors’ and 
gaues Neg ote., for y persons over 65? 
0 
0 8 Neither? 


Un percent] 

(a) cb) 

Domocrat-Farmer- J 
D 34.4 | 22.9 
Independent 2 324.7 
Itepubliean 12.7 34.4 
Not indicated... 20.9 | 25.6 
1 --| 19.8 29. 4 


13. Do you favor giving the Present broader author- 
i ty for 5 years to 9 our tariiTs if ot her countries re- 
dnce theirs reelprocal 
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Un percent] 


20. Do you favor withholding of taxes on dividends 25. Do you favor closer economic ties with the 
and interest, as is done now on wages? European Common Market? 


Un percent] Un percent] 


14. Do you favor establishing subsidies for industries 
injured by tariff ? 


[in percent} 21. Do you favor requiring members of cooperatives to 


ppt apg na Da eae tl ga Fear: Sha 


A ee fp | 


15. Do you favor a retraining for workers dis- 
placed by antomation or who E their jobs as a result of 


Hn percent} 2. In Senra gayon favor continued U.S. assistance 
to other coun in the free world's struggle against 27. . in relation to Communist 
Communist aggression and subversion? 8 8 3 places like Berlin, Laos, 
{In percent] 5 oo tr = : 
ot firm enough 
; About right? 
[In percent] 


6. 
0. 
12 
16. Do you favor establishing Federal standards and 
7. 


controls for State unemployment compensation systems? — 3 
2. 0 
25. 5 
yon favor providing about $10,000,000,000 over 
10 years for economic Bes nag’ r z. 
countries? 
28. The United Nations 9 has Incurred a 
Democrat-Farmer-Labor. deficit of over 3 is due 3 2 
dependent ee A cost Supporting U.N. troops in the 
Republican Israeli and eclscw and 
Not indicated. failure of some nations to their share of these 
tional costs. The U. N. biy has 
—— ee es voted to issue $200,000,000 of 10-year 2 percent bonds to 
the tion operate W to 
the funds through t of mem 


17. Do you favor legislation to make industrywide 
unions subject to antitrust laws? 


: > a) U.S. purchase of $100, of these bonds? 
Un percent] — — — — —jfꝓ An outright U. 8. mant of — to “keep 
24. Do you favor admitting Communist China to the the U.N. going”? 
United Nations? (e) Nelther 
In percent} TIn percent] 


18. Do you favor . tax credit to 
now investment as means creating new jobs? 


29. Please number (1, 2, 3, 4, 5) in the order of their im portaneo the 5 domestic issues which give you the greatest 
concern today: 


Party not 


Democrat-| Republi- “Independ- 
can ent indicated 


Farmer- 
Labor 


20,625 918 4,526 13. 388 1,703 

14,616 1,768 4,805 7,107 1,136 

13, 273 1,003 3, 202 7. 688 1,290 

ral „ far] taj H 

19, Do you favor giving the President authority to ¢ KAO EE PASO AE 28 453 EA 82 — 
rod uso income taxes to combat a recession? 9, 714 1,512 3,337 3. 669 d 
un percent] 7, 98 1,757 3,116 2,442 653 

9, Farm surpluses. 7,824 734 2, 096 3. 840 046 

10, Civil rights - — 7,049 1,339 2,526 2, 539 645 

Leftist in the Unt 6, 782 299 1.511 4, 335 637 

12. Labor- mana 6, 367 476 1,636 8,717 539 

13, Deficiencies 6,075 936 2,370 2,239 530 

14. Rightist influence in the United States 5, 792 299 1,511 4,345 637 

Democrat-Furmer-Labor_.._. 15. Problems of the = 5, 590 1,125 2,001 1,874 590 
a ar a EOAR 18, Deficiencies in 5, 316 857 2 083 1, 858 ES 
Republican.. 12, ALOMBAN e assa ̃ 7 3, 054 1,033 1,467 1,112 u2 
Not indieutud 18. Defense against atomic ſullout. -=-= 2,324 402 744 a1 247 


———:. Ar a 


J Norx. Above ratings arrived at by figuring 5 points for issue numbered 
TC for those numbered 3, 2 points for those numbered 4, and 1 point for those 


f 
8 
f 
i 
i 
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Memorial Day Address by Rev. Richard 
P. Rice at Brewer, Maine, May 30, 
1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 5, 1962 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
sert into the Record a copy of a Memo- 
rial Day address that sends out a ringing 
appeal to the heart, soul, and conscience 
of every Christian in this land. 

This address was presented by Rev. 
Richard P. Rice at the annual Memorial 
Day ceremonies conducted at Brewer, 
Maine, on May 30, 1962, under the joint 
sponsorship of the Daniel E. Geagan 
Post No. 98, the American Legion of 
Brewer, and the Issac E. Clewly Post 
VFW of Brewer. 

Reverend Rice is a young priest who, 
as his address vividly reveals, is possessed 
of mature and profound insights, and in 
this my colleagues will be interested to 
know that he was born in Biddeford, 
Maine, on December 11, 1933, and he at- 
tended St. Mary’s School and Cheverus 
High School in Portland. 

He attended Boston College and St. 
Francis College and he was enrolled in 
and graduated from St. Paul's Seminary 
of the University of Ottawa, Canada. 
Being ordained to the priesthood on May 
21, 1961, Reverend Rice was assigned to 
the diocese of Portland under the leader- 
ship of the Most Rev. Daniel J. Feeney, 
D.D., Roman Catholic bishop of Port- 
land. He was assigned to St. Joseph’s 
Church in Portland and in September 
1960, was reassigned as the assistant to 
the pastor, the Rev. Thomas Moriarty, 
P. R., of St. Joseph's Church in Brewer, 
Maine. 

Reverend Rice's address follows: 
MEMORIAL DAY A DAY OF PRAYERFUL 
GRATITUDE 
(By Rev. Richard P. Rice) 

My fellow Americans, Just 100 years ago, 
the War Between the States was approach- 
ing its peak of intensity and bitterness. 
America was not engaged with an outside 
foe. Its valleys and mountains and farms 
were saturated with the blood of our own 
people. Often a father fought against a 
son, and brother against brother. It was 
truly the most tragic period in our coun- 
try’s history. 

In the spring of 1862, a somber caravan 
wended its way to the new cemetery in 
Columbus, Miss., bearing the bodies of sol- 
diers who had died in the battle of Shiloh. 
There, under the magnolia trees, more than 
1,500 Confederate and some 100 Union war- 
riors, were laid to rest. 

For a few brief hours, at least, hatred 
and revenge gave way to respect. Women 
from the town, forgetting their bitterness 
toward the northern armies that had in- 
vaded their territory, and had cut down 
their brothers, husbands, and sons, charita- 
bly placed flowers and wreaths upon the 
graves of soldiers of both sides. The dead 
were immortalized in verse by Francis Miles 
Finch, in 1867, and in May of the following 
year, Gen. John A. Logan, national com- 
mander chose the 30th day of May for this 
first observance. 
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Thus came into being Memorial Day, 
which is now commemorated in most States 
as an occasion of public tribute to those 
who gave their lives in the service of the 
ideals for which our country stands. They 
died that equal just might live. 

For each of us, who has inherited the 
great tradition of American freedom, Me- 
morial Day should be something more than a 
holiday from work, something more than the 
mere routine of listening to patriotic 
speeches, and decorating the graves of our 
deceased. It should afford us the oppor- 
tunity to step aside from our worldly occupa- 
tions and in prayerful thoughtfulness, to 
make a revaluation of our own personal con- 
victions and attitude toward those basic 
principles for which the men and women, 
whom we honor today, died. 

Our Founding Fathers built this great Na- 
tion upon the Declaration of Independence. 
That Declaration insisted that: “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident; that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
that among those rights are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 

These are the cornerstones of our great 
Christian, democratic society. These prin- 
ciples are not mere glittering generalities. 
They are the basic, moral fiber of our way of 
life, so well preserved today by our men and 
women in the armed services. Alas, we are 
all well aware that we face one of the 
greatest threats that has ever faced, not 
only our own country, but civilization it- 
self. For the first time, since the beginning 
of history, an empire has arisen, which has 
declared war on civilization as we know it. 
That empire is athelstic communism, and 
nothing but the clearest, and most 
dedicated defense of our stanch principles as 
a Christian people, will give us any assurance 
of the final victory of truth and justice. We 
should endeavor to recapture, and revitalize, 
personally, those fundamental convictions of 
our forefathers, and for which these heroic 
people gave their greatest possession, life 
itself, that man is a creature of an allwise, 
all-good God, the Father of us all, and that 
all men are brothers. 

More than anything else, May 30 should 
be a day of prayerful gratitude for those 
millions of brave souls who loved country 
more than self, and whose supreme sacri- 
fice of life itself, made it possible for us to 
enjoy the precious heritage of true, human 
liberty. Following the example of those he- 
roic men and women, we shall carry on 
their belief in the inherent goodness of other 
men, and in the potential greatness. We 
will give a sensitive responsiveness to the 
dreams of others, which, in the past, have 
contributed to the greatness of America. 

Furthermore, we must do all in our power, 
as individuals and as a nation, to make sure 
that, in the words of our Civil War President, 
Abraham Lincoln, “these dead shall not have 
died in vain * * that government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 


SOS: Seve Our Streams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 5, 1962 
Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
State educational director of the Audu- 
bon Society of New Hampshire, Mrs. 
Claire S. Batchelder, is very critical of 
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the route of Federal Highway 93 going 
up through beautiful Franconia Notch, 
in the lovely State of New Hampshire. 
My bill, S. 2767, which I introduced on 
January 30, 1962, would make it neces- 
sary for fish and wildlife and recreation 
values to be considered before a Federal 
highway could be constructed in such 
an area. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Appendix of the 
Recorp excerpts from a letter from Mrs. 
Batchelder to the National Wildlife 
Federation. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Many of us here in New Hampshire have 
been and are much concerned about Fed- 
eral Highway 93 going up through beautiful 
Franconia Notch and have fought it. But, 
as of now, it has been a losing game. As 
you know, our famous Old Man of the Moun- 
tain is in this notch. 

The land up through the notch is largely 
State land with some being in the White 
Mountain National Forest. A large area of 
this land was purchased years ago by thou- 
sands of citizens, many of them schoolchil- 
dren contributing money for this purpose 
and given to the State. 

This highway has already been constructed 
down to Littleton and is now under construc- 
tion in the towns of Plymouth and Camp- 
ton with the opening date set for late sum- 
mer or fall. Now the highway departments 
claim they have spent so much money that 
they will have to go through the notch, 

We are also trying to keep the highway 
from spoiling an excellent bog area right in 
the city of Manchester, our largest, and 
owned by the city. This area had been and 
is used as a study area for schools and col- 
leges nearby. 


The Laws of Nature’s God 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1962 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I wish to include an editorial 
which appeared in the July 2, 1962, edi- 
tion of the Daily Times Leader, a news- 
paper published in West Point, Miss., as 

ollows: 


THE Laws OF NaTure’s Gop 


“When in the course of human events, it 
becomes necessary for one people to dis- 
solve the political bands which have connect- 
ed them with another, and to assume among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and 
equal station to which the laws of nature 
and of nature’s God entitle them, a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Thus on July 4, 1776, the Founding Fathers 
paid homage to the laws of nature’s God and 
to man’s Creator in the first two sentences 
of the immortal Declaration of Independ- 
ence whose signing we celebrate throughout 
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the land Wednesday, July 4, our Independ- 
ence Day. 

We wonder if the learned justices of the 
Supreme Court read that declaration before 
they rendered their Judgment banishing God 
from the public schools. 

Reading Justice William O. Douglas’ sep- 
arate concurring opinion—that the two 
Houses of Congress, the State legislature, the 
Supreme Court itself are “captive audiences” 
while prayer is sald in their behalf—we won- 
der how long it will be before the Supreme 
Court gets around to banning the Fourth of 
July celebration because the Declaration of 
Independence invoked the laws of nature's 
God and man's Creator to tell the world we 
no longer will be subservient to an English 
king but will go our own separate way among 
the powers of the earth. 

Or will some court some day find the 
Declaration unconstitutional, and therefore 
that we are not Americans but British sub- 
jects, that the Revolutionary soldiers fought 
in vain 186 years ago, and George Washing- 
ton, John Adams, Thomas Jefferson and the 
rest of that great company who put their 
faith in the Almighty were poor misguided 
men? 


Before the Supreme Court makes secular- 
ism the national religion, as Bishop Fred 
Pierce Corson, of the Methodist Church, de- 
clared, let us on this 186th anniversay of the 
Declaration of Independence resolve to 
amend the Constitution so that it will be 
crystal clear that this Nation cherishes reli- 
gious freedom and means to practice it freely 
and fully, without dictation from agnostics, 
secularists or their like. 


Foreign Aid to Yugoslavia and Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF. NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 5, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on June 7, I voted to continue 
foreign aid moncys to Yugoslavia and 
Poland. Many newspapers throughout 
the State of New Jersey have agreed 
with this stand. One such newspaper 
is the Jersey Journal, of Jersey City, N. J., 
which announced that: 

New Jersey Representatives in Washington 
should do everything in their power to re- 
verse the stand taken by the Senate. 


Blair Freser once made a statement 
which is applicable to this situation: 

Half the troubles of the free world are 
Caused by politicians either refusing to admit 
they have been wrong, or refusing to act for 
the fear of being wrong again. In both cases 
the effect is a kind of paralysis. If public 
men would only concede that they have made 
mistakes in the past which they now propose 
to correct, and that they will inevitably make 
more in the future, they would be able to 
get n lot more done. 


Mr. President, there is not much doubt 
as to the lack of sagacity in our decision. 
Our Ambassadors in the countries affect- 
ed reported that the Senate action is 
having the effect of driving these coun- 
tries into further dependence on the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. If 
We are truly at war, as most of those who 
voted against aid claim, then we should 
Start trying to win. But we cannot 
emerge victors in this struggle if we 
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handcuff the President and the State 
Department. 

Mr. President, I ask for unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, the Jersey Journal's June 
19 editorial Don't Hurt Poland.“ 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Don’t HURT POLAND 

The US. Senate action in cutting off for- 
eign aid (except surplus food) to Commu- 
nist-dominated countries can only drive na- 
tions like Yugoslavia and Poland deeper into 
the Moscow orbit. 

Our Nation's long-range policies, of Which 
the foreign aid was an essential part, have 
helped to keep the spirit of freedom alive in 
Poland. They have been a factor in giving 
Yugoslavia some independence in its rela- 
tionship with Moscow. They probably 
helped to maintain the worldwide divisions 
in the Communist camp that finds Russia 
and Red China at loggerheads, each sup- 
ported by its satellites. 

While the West has been drawing closer 
together and reaping the benefits of it in the 
explosively dynamic Common Market, the 
divided Communist world has been suffering 
economic setbacks and plummeting prestige. 

Now this is endangered by the Senate's ac- 
tion, which handcuffs the President and the 
State Department in dealing with the Com- 
munist problem. The House is scheduled 
soon to take up the foreign-aid bill. When 
it does, New Jersey Representatives in Wash- 
ington should do everything in their power 
to reverse the stand taken by the Senate. 


Praise for the Walter Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Hazle- 
ton, Pa., Standard-Speaker of Wednes- 
day, June 27, 1962, carried a very 
thoughtful editorial in support of the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee headed by its distinguished chairman, 
the Honorable Francis E. WALTER. Iwas 
delighted to see this forthright editorial 
and especially proud that it was written 
and published by one of the leading news- 
papers in my congressional district. 

As part of my remarks I include the 
aforementioned editorial from the 
Standard-Speaker. 

The editorial follows: 

PRAISE FOR THE WALTER COMMITTEE 

Some liberal elements in this country 
campaign more or less regularly for the abo- 
lition of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. The wisdom of this effort is, to 
say the least, questionable. 

Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce, a quite moderate 
Republican with a long record of public 
service, suggests that wiping out the com- 
mittee might promote the very sort of ex- 
tremism the liberals say characterizes the 
House group which is headed by Congress- 
man Francis E. Warrer, whose district in- 
cludes Carbon County. — 

Writing in McCall’s magazine, she offers 
her belief that organizations like the John 
Birch Society would sprout in profusion if 
the HUAC did not exist. 

Why should this be likely? 

Admittedly, the FBI goes hard after Com- 
munist espionage and other illegal Red ac- 
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tivities. No one could ask for a more vigilant 
Federal agency in the field of investigation 
and enforcement. 4 

But it can be sensibly argued, as Mrs. 
Luce does, that the Nation needs more, 
that it needs some sort of public forum 
where the problems of fighting communism 
can be discussed, where legislation can be 
considered, where—at any given time—the 
effectiveness of the effort against subver- 
sion can be weighed. 

The House Un-American group, a com- 
mittee long in being, is suitable for these 


purposes 

The liberals who would abolish it are 
using a rather badly outdated argument 
where they accuse the committee of ex- 
cesses whose net effect is to damage unrea- 
sonably the reputations of some Americans. 

In earlier years the committee’s inquiries 
were indeed sometimes scarred by abuses. 
Those days are largely gone. Now the com- 
mittee operates by rules more fully protec- 
tive of a witness’ rights, Irresponsibility is 


rare. 

Mrs. Luce fingers another weak liberal 
point: the contention that HUAC should be 
rubbed out because, from time to time, par- 
ticular members do not measure up to the 
best standards, 

“There would be few congressional com- 
mittees left if this course should prevail,” 
she observes. 

The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee has become a symbol of anti-Com- 
munist sentiment. As such it is a well 
recognized rallying ground. 

Why cut away this ground? Will this not, 
as Mrs. Luce suggests, simply encourage the 
more extreme elements of our society to set 
up their own private little “un-American 
activities committees?” x 

It would seem much the saner course to 
keep the one we have, and just try to make 
it increasingly fair and effective. 3 


The Fiscal Wilderness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 5, 1962 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
very interesting editorial entitled “From 
the Fiscal Wilderness,” was published in 
the June 27 issue of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal. The editorial deals somewhat with 
the dilemma President Kennedy found 
himself in when he came into office and 
how little he has done to overcome that 
dilemma in the meantime. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the editorial be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FROM THE FISCAL WILDERNESS 

The Kennedy government came to office 
in the wake of a run on our gold reserves, 
and ever since it has talked about its efforts 
to reduce the balance-of-payments deficit, 
stanch the flow of gold, and thus restore 
international confidenec in the dollar. 

And yet, 18 months later, foreign worry 
about the dollar is, if anything, growing. 
The payments deficit is still huge. This 
year's gold loss promises to be bigger than 
last year’s. Rumors of dollar devaluation by 

the price of gold have jacked up the 
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increasingly frequent official denials that any 
devaluation is even remotely contemplated. 

What is the matter? Why are foreigners, 
who have the capacity to just about wipe 
out what is left of our gold reserve, uncon- 
vinced about the dollar's future? 

We think Treasury Under Secretary Rob- 
ert Roosa gave the answer simply and well 
in testimony before the Senate Banking 
Committee this week. He said that foreign 
confidence in the dollar depends mainly on 
a steady reduction of the payments deficit, 
accompanied by U.S. Government fiscal re- 
sponsibility. While he thought European 
financiers might not take further fright 
from next year’s proposed tax cuts, he sug- 
gested that they would definitely like to see 
a ceiling on Federal spending. 

On the same day, by conincidence or 
otherwise, Treasury Under Secretary Henry 
Fowler sought to calm the fears about for- 
eign fears. Most significantly, he observed 
the European bankers won't be unduly con- 
cerned about U.S. fiscal policy “provided it 
is disciplined and controlled and is not 
allowed to contribute to an inflationary 


Fiscal responsibility. Fiscal discipline 
and control. When one hears such words 
one wonders if they are really coming from 
the same administration that includes Wal- 
ter Heller and the others who are so eager 
to build more deficits. For by all indica- 
tions, including statements from the Presi- 
dent, the present policy calls for a new in- 
fiationary, deficit-spending binge. 

Well, the blunt truth is that Mr. Heller 
is wrong and Mr. Roosa is right. The Eu- 
ropeans know it. Reputable economists 
know it. Bankers at home and abroad know 


it. z 

As John Exter, senior vice president of the 
First National City Bank, has put it: “The 
great leaders of history haye seen the im- 
portance of sound money, In our time Ade- 
nauer and Erhard saw it and worked the 
German miracle, De Gaulle saw it and re- 
vitalized France. In Italy Einaudi saw it. 
In Austria Kamitz saw it.” 

Bringing the point directly to bear on our 
dollar troubles, Mr. Exter said that there is 
a lot of mystique and confusion about the 
payments deficit but that is much simpler 
than it looks. The deficit is the result of 
loose Government financial policies at home 
and abroad: “It is a question of creating too 
much money.” 

Perhaps the saddest part of the whole 
sorry business is the way some administra- 
tion officials insist on pouring mystical an 
confusing words over the central problem. 
President Kennedy himself says that such 
questions are terribly complicated and can't 
be answered by economic cliches, That can 
hardly be described as facing up to the fact 
that the lack of confidence in the dollar is 
the consequence of years of Government 
overspending coupled with this newly de- 
clared policy of continuing the same drastic 
course. 

For the sake of all of us, we wish the Presi- 
dent would listen to the voice of history— 
and to the rare volces of reason from Wash- 
ington’s wilderness. 


School Segregation in Englewood, N.J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 5, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, much has been said about 
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the problems of de facto school segrega- 
tion in Englewood, NJ. Of the many 
articles I have read, one of the wittiest 
has been written by William A. Caldwell 
in the Record, Hackensack, N.J. Mr. 
Caldwell has spoken of the magic of the 
word “toward.” 

After outlining the problem as seen 
from two different perspectives—a Negro 
minister and a white minister—Mr. 
Caldwell reported that the Newark An- 
nual Conference of the Methodist 
Church commended these two ministers 
for their work in the field of Christian 
social concerns “for their wholesome 
contributions and humane efforts look- 
ing toward a just solution of the Engle- 
wood school problem.” 

To Bill Caldwell, “toward,” therefore, 
“is the magic, one takes it, wherever in 
earth or sky one starts.” 

I believe that the full impact of Mr. 
Caldwell's article can best be understood 
by reading it in its entirety and I ask 
unanimous consent to have Mr. Cald- 
well's June 21 column printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SIMEON STYLiTes: THe Madre or “TOWARD” 
(By William A. Caldwell) 

“We need,” said Dr. Atkinson, to keep a 
true perspective in the present turmoil in 
Englewood. It is a good place to live.” 

“Englewood has become the focal point of 
the Nation,” said Mr. Taylor, “because we 
have not met the problems of de facto segre- 
gation in education, housing, and employ- 
ment creatively.” 

“Yet Englewood has been so misrepresent- 
ed by Negro spokesmen that its reputation 
has been seriously damaged,” said Dr. Atkin- 
son. 

“The Negroes in.the community,” said 
Mr. Taylor, “have every reason to rebel 
against the proposals of the board of educa- 
tion and the apathy on the part of the city 
administration in refusing to attempt to 
work out a reasonable and workable plan 
that will serve the best interest of all the 
children in the community.” 

“Yet the truth is that Englewood is a 
good place to live,” said Dr. Atkinson. 

“Most of you no doubt feel that Englewood 
is now an undesirable place to live,” said 
Mr. Taylor. 

They were not debating. They were re- 


porting. 
A PROBLEM IN RELATIVITY 


Dr. Lowell M. Atkinson is minister of the 
First Methodist Church of Englewood. The 
Reverend Walter S. Taylor is minister of 
Galilee Methodist Church of Englewood. 
They spoke, in separate statements, at the 
Newark annual conference in Madison, June 
7. Their assignment, for a program pre- 
sented by the Conference Commission on 
Christian Social Concerns, was the Engle- 
wood situation in the light of their Christian 
responsibilities. Mr. Taylor is a Negro. Dr. 
Atkinson is a white. 

To one man their reports seem a pretty 
study in relativity. If it is clearly under- 
stood that my arrangement of their testi- 
mony is to blame for any seeming discon- 
tinuity in their argument, let Dr. Atkinson 
explain about relativity: 

“When I went to South Africa in 1957 as 
an exchange preacher I was prepared to 
sympathize with those who lived in such a 
torn and troubled land. There I found peo- 
ple sympathized with me for living in Amer- 
ica, where the terrible racial conflict of Little 
Rock was taking place.” 

We need perspective, he had said: 
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“Englewood is a good place to live because 
all its public schools are integrated and have 
been for years both in faculty and in student 
body. Englewood has a solid tradition of 
cooperation and friendship between Negroes 
and whites. It is the most popular place in 
Bergen County for Negroes to live.” 

He had mentioned cooperation and friend- 
ship. 

“When Galilee Methodist Church burned 
the whole city came to the rescue. The 
mayor served as honorary chairman of the 
new church committee. A leading layman 
of the First Methodist Church served as 
chairman. The Englewood firemen sent the 
first check. It was only a poor little Negro 
church in a poor section of the city, but all 
Englewood helped in the hour of need and 
built the new Galilee Church, one of the dis- 

hed church buildings in Bergen 
County. This is the spirit of Englewood, the 
spirit of helpfulness and good will among the 
races.“ 
Granted good will, any sensible school plan 
will work, he said; absent good will, the best 
plan must fail. He ended: 

“Now we must have the courage of pa- 
tience, that the spirit of good will may grow.“ 


FROM ANOTHER VIEWPOINT 


Yes, said Mr. Taylor, there have been gains. 
A human relations council has been formed. 
Lines of communication are open. The 
minister's association has been aroused to a 
sense of moral responsibility. 

But, “It is impossible to justify the ex- 
istence of the Lincoln School as a segregated 
unit within the educational system. The 
board’s proposal of a demonstration school 
is a direct insult to the intelligence of the 
citizens of the city. In order for Englewood 
to become a wholesome place for people to 
live in, we must solve these problems effec- 
tively and creatively.” 

It is a sharp difference of opinion, and it 
couldn’t be stated much more bluntly. 

After the presentation, the conference 
adopted this resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Newark Annual Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church commend 
the Reverend Walter S. Taylor and the Rever- 
end Lowell M. Atkinson and recognize them 
as Methodist ministers of the conference year 
in the field of Christian social concerns for 
their wholesome contributions and humane 
efforts looking toward a just solution of the 
Englewood school problem.” 

Toward is the magic, one takes it, wherever 
in earth or sky one starts. 


Republican Negativism Blow to 
Taxpayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1962 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the blind 
partisan approach of the Republican 
Party on farm legislation is dealt with in 
an effective way in an editorial which 
apeared recently in the St. Louis, Mo., 
Post-Dispatch, 

I invite my colleague’s attention to 
that editorial. It follows: 

DISGRACEFUL VOTE 

The 215 to 205 vote by which the House 
killed the administration program to end 
chaos in agriculture was a disgrace. The 
House bill, similar to a measure adopted by 
the Senate, offered the first real hope in 
many years of reducing costly surpluses and 
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bringing supply into line with demand. As 
the White House commented, the defeat 
“will cost the taxpayers at least an additional 
billion dollars next year and return the 
country to the ruinous deficit farm program 
with accompanying growth in our already 
Staggering $9 billion surplus.” 

Blame for the outcome must lie mainly on 
the Republicans, who ignored the national 
interest in favor of partisan negativism. 
Only one Republican, Representative Weaver, 
of Nebraska, had the fortitude to break 
ranks. Almost equally culpable, however, 
are the 48 Democrats who lined up with 167 
Republicans to defeat the legislation. Most, 
but not all, were from the South and 
West—nine from Texas, five from Virginia, 
five from Mississippi, three each from 
Louisiana, Tennessee, Maryland, Florida, and 
New York and the remainder from various 
parts of the country. 

It is understandable that a good many 
Representatives from rural areas should suc- 
cumb to the pressures of the farm lobby, 
but how will urban Congressmen explain a 
vote to soak their constituents for the bene- 
fit of farmers? Can each of the 167 Republi- 
cans honestly say he voted his convictions 
(and if so, what singular unanimity)? Or 
must not many Republicans acknowledge 
that they voted as they did solely to embar- 
rass the administration? 

If this was a victory for Minority Leader 
Haix nc, it was a serious defeat for Speaker 
McCormack and the administration Heuten- 
ants who let a handful of winning Demo- 
cratic votes slip through their fingers—five 
votes could have turned the trick. The ad- 
ministration knew it was in trouble last 
month when it had to struggle to squeeze the 
bill out of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee by an 18 to 17 vote. After this the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, which led 
the fight against the bill, forecast that all 
174 House Republicans and a minimum of 
30 Democrats would vote in opposition. 

Conservative opponents of the administra- 
tion program raised the cry of “regimenta- 
tion,” as they have been doing for years. 
This is oversimplification, at best. The ad- 
ministration program would have imposed 
effective controls on feed grains and wheat 
(if two-thirds of the farmers wanted them), 
in return for price supports. The only ra- 
tional alternative to this is a free market, 
which could well be disastrous for agricul- 
ture. The farm program in recent years has 
been a floundering inbetween; costly price 
supports and ineffective acreage controls. 
Farmers have had it both ways; hence the 
unmanageable surpluses. 

The administration now proposes a l-year 
extension of the emergency wheat 
and feed grain programs, and should have 
little trouble getting it enacted. But the 
omnibus measure appears dead for the ses- 
sion. Perhaps it will remain dead until the 
taxpayers, who complain as always of in- 
creasing Government expenditures, sudden- 
ly awaken to the heavier burden that has 
been placed on their backs by 215 Repre- 
sentatives who voted against the farm bill. 


Susquehanna River in Pittston Region 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1962 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Charles A. McCarthy, a historian of my 


congressional district, has been writing 
a series of articles on the early history 
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of the Susquehanna River in the Pitts- 
ton, Pa., area. This series is currently 
running in the Pittston Sunday Dispatch 
and as part of my remarks today I in- 
clude the latest installment in which 
Mr. McCarthy discusses the early history 
of a number of islands in the Susque- 
hanna, this installment having appeared 
in the Sunday Dispatch on July 1, 1962. 
The article follows: 
From Loca History: SUSQUEHANNA RIVER 
IN Prrrston REGIoN—IsLANDS IN LOCAL 
River WERE VITAL PART or THE REGION 


(By Charles A. McCarthy) 


There are several sizable islands situated 
in the Susquehanna River, near Pittston. 

Scovill’s Island, named for Elisha and 
Jonathan Scovill, area landowners in 1776, is 
situated above the mouth of the Lackawanna 
River. 

There is a legend that an Indian princess 
lies buried on Scovill’s Island, in an aban- 
doned Indian burial ground, 

A cemetery containing the bodies of four 
white persons is located here. 

In the summer of 1771, the Manning 
family constructed a rude hut on this island. 
At the same time, the family of Thomas 
Bennett occupied a section of its land, 

About 1800 this island, known at various 
times as Lackawanna or Lackawanak Island, 
was owned by James Scovill and Eleazer 
Carey, each having a half share. 

Lackawanna Island was known as plot 46 
when it was resurveyed on August 26, 1802. 
It was patented to John Carey on July 15, 
1807, and included 31 acres and 29 perches. 
Plot 46-B was patented to Zenus Barnum, 
on August 31, 1847, the area of the patent 
consisting of 28 acres and 131 perches. 


ISLAND SOLD 


This island was owned by W. S. Tompkins 
on July 8, 1901, at which time test holes 
were sunk to determine the amount of coal 
on the property. 

On January 4, 1907, Tompkins sold his in- 
terest in the surface rights of the property 
for the sum of $15,000. His undivided three- 
fourths interest, at low water mark con- 
sisted of 64 acres. 

The plot was bought by Attorney Sidney R. 
Miner. 

Antonio Mozzione, an Exeter farmer, pur- 
chased this land from the Exeter Real Estate 
Co., according to an announcement made on 
July 7, 1922. The 55-acre plot bought by 
Mozzione was for surface rights only, After 
the purchase, the ferryboat formerly used at 
Falls was installed here to transport vehicles 
across the narrow yet deep water to the 
island. 

Access to the ferry landing at this site 
from Exeter Avenue was gained by means of 
a viaduct which the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
constructed, near the juncture of the Le- 
high Valley Railroad and the West Pittston 
and Exeter Railroad. This area became 
known as the ferry section of the river. 

On March 14, 1892, Judge Rice presided 
in the case of William S. Tompkins v. F. V. 
Merriman, in Tompkins’ attempt to recover 
the island. In 1894 Tompkins bought the 
island in anticipation of the construction of 
an electric trolley line to Tunkhannock. If 
the project went through, the island was to 
serve as a pier and Tompkins had plans for 
the erection of a resort on the island. 

RAILWAY IDEA 


Scovill Island Street Railway Co. was in- 
corporated on February 6, 1895. William S. 
Tompkins was president and the board of 
directors included: Evan B. Long and Elisha 
A. Corey, of Pittston; and Howard M. Streeter 
and Clarence D. Simpson, of Scranton. 

It was estimated the line would cost $2,000 
per mile. It was to commence at West 
Eighth Street, in West Wyoming, and then 
proceed on Slocum Street to Elm Street in 
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West Pittston, and then on Clyde Street 
from which point it would cross the river 
and proceed through Old Forge to its termi- 
nal in Scranton. The proposition never 
materialized. 

PLANNED BRIDGE 


Scovill Island Bridge Co. was incorporated 
on February 25, 1895. Its directors included 
William S. Tompkins, Evan B. Long, and 
Elisha A. Corey, Jr., of Pittston; and Howard 
M. Streeter and Clarence D. Simpson, of 
Scranton. The purpose of the company was 
to construct a bridge across the Susque- 
hanna River at this point, using Scovill Is- 
land as a pier. It was noted at the time that 
the nearest bridge was located 3,000 feet 
away. 

Scovill Island Bridge Co. was capitalized at 
$75,000, with 750 shares of stock authorized. 

A plan to erect a bridge across the Sus- 
quehanna River at Carpenter's plot, con- 
necting with this island, was announced on 
January 16, 1896. No further action was 
taken on the matter. 

Scovill’s Island was farmed by the Morgan 
brothers in the 1930's. 


BENEDICT’S ISLAND 


Benedict’s Island, located south of the 
mouth of the Lackawanna River, on the east 
side, consisted of 2 acres. It was resur- 
veyed an August 26, 1802, and was patented 
to John Benedict on December 28, 1829. 

WINTERMOOT ISLAND 


Wintermoot Island, named for the Tory, 
Philip Wintermoot, who maintained a stock- 
ade in 1778 at 340 Battle Avenue in the pres- 
sent limits of Exeter Borough is located di- 
rectly east of that address. A trading post 
was operated on this island at the Revolu- 
tionary War period. 

S. S. Winchester was listed as the owner 
of this island in 1799. Known as plot 35, it 
consisted of over 37 acres, ’ 

At one period, squatters lived on this 
island. 

Michael O'Boyle lived on Wintermoot Is- 
land as early as September 10, 1880. In 
1888, he maintained a farm here. A large 
portion of Wintermoot Island was washed 
away in the aftermath of the Knox mine dis- 
aster which occurred late in the morning of 
Tuesday, January 22, 1959. 

The Susquehanna River broke through a 
shallow roof cover of approximately 2 feet, 
inundating the workings of 
the Knox Coal Co. and other regional mines. 

A total of 12 miners employed in the Knox 
mine was entombed. None of the bodies was 
ever recovered. 

In constructing a cofferdam as an aid in 
filling the void caused by the rampaging 
river, the course of the stream on the east 
side of the island was narrowed. The effect 
of this operation was responsible for the 


erosion of at least one-half of Wintermoot 
Island. 


Result of Questionnaire, Second District 
of Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1962 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict have more than an average interest 
in national and world affairs. This in- 
terest is indicated by the response I have 
received from my annual questionnaire. 
I sent about 90,000 to my constituents 
this year and they returned 13 percent, 
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one of the best responses I have had dur- 
ing the several years I have placed my 
questionnaire in homes throughout my 
district. 

Iam particularly pleased that so many 
were returned, because last year fewer 
persons answered the questionnaire than 
usual. The increase this year is indeed 
gratifying. I hope that in future years 
the number will increase. 

When the answers to my questionnaire 


reached my office, they were grouped into 


six categories, which are self-explana- 
tory. The categories included business, 
farmer, labor, professional, white collar, 
and miscellaneous. This last group in- 
cluded unsigned questionnaires, house- 
wives, retired persons, students, and 
others who could not be readily classified 
in one of the other categories. 

Mr. Speaker, I am grateful to those 
who took the time and trouble to com- 
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ment in detail on the issues and problems 
involved. About 2 in 5 questionnaires 
returned to me contained comments. 
These remarks are a great help to me in 
determining how best to represent my 
district. I wish there had been enough 
time to permit me to give a more detailed 
reply to each person who answered the 
questionnaire, for I should like to have 
done so. 

In general, the views of the majority 
who answered parallel my own thinking 
on the major issues of the day. I know 
the Members of Congress will be inter- 
ested in the outcome of my questionnaire, 
so under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the detailed re- 
sults. The figures I use here represent 
percentages, not the number of persons 
who answered a particular question: 

1. In order of importance to you, number 
the six most important issues today: 


Communism 


1 Less than 1 percent, 


2. If there is a budget surplus in fiscal 
1963, should Congress: (A) Increase spend- 
ing, (B) reduce national debt, (C) decrease 
taxes? 


30 
19 
33 
29 
28 
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Less than 1 percent. 


3. Should we revise our military and eco- 
nomic assistance program to cut off neutral 
nations such as Indonesia which receive 


Russian help? 

Yes No 
pS Ss E 71 29 
ccc —T—T—T—T—T—T—T——— 49 51 
TTT 68 32 
Protensipnal sco le ee 48 52 
Wir on 58 42 
Wesllan enn 69 31 
PTA AAA 64 36 


4. Should the Federal Government pro- 
vide. funds for: (A) School construction, 
(B) teachers’ salaries, (C) private schools? 


A B Cc 

Yes No Yes No Yes No 
Business 42 58 14 86 7 93 
Farm 55 45 20 80 12 88 
Labor 63 37 29 71 0 91 
Protessiona i 60 40 67 33 B 92 
White collar 50 50 25 75 8 92 
Miscellaneous__---. 50 50 25 75 6 94 
1 re 


34 52 21 44 48 42 
10 il 17 16 10 13 
1 10 8 6 10 9 
4 $ 12 4 7 8 
11 4 9 7 5 7 
5 3 11 7 4 6 
3 3 5 5 3 4 
6 2 3 3 4 3 
3 3 2 2 3 
3 U 2 1 
2 ) 0) ) 00 1 
2 2 0 1 

2 8 (9) 1 a0 

09 0 1 ® 00 

2 5 09 3 


5. Do you favor an increase in earning 
limits of social security recipients? 


Yes No 
Ya LT Ee eet EE OS Sean Ser ae 77 23 
w TTW 53 47 
TURN eset ier (» 81 19 
C conor aco wan sana 74 26 
N COMBE. Ji saa sc Geon awn nes 78 22 
Miscellaneous 76 24 
FPV 76 24 


8. Should Congress relinquish its consti- 
tutional powers by giving the President au- 
thority to raise or lower income taxes? 


Yes No 
BUSI ORR N 4 96 
WOT co —— ae A S S 10 90 
ROD oa to TATA 11 89 
Sa.. 7 93 
Wenn, — ũhn KU—' 4 96 
Miscellaneous RSE ae 9 91 
GG—T—T— ̃— ——— 8 92 


7. Russia has tested about 50 nuclear de- 
vices in the atmosphere since she broke the 
nuclear test moratorium. Should the United 
States renew atmospheric tests to keep from 
falling behind in nuclear knowledge? 


8. Should the United States purchase $100 
million worth of United Nations bonds? 
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Yes No 

Hint 22 20 74 
I Ne SE eR Sen eee 35 65 
DAO an apenas ane 34 66 
Prosesslonek. snaa 50 50 
TTT 39 61 
Miscellaneous „ 31 69 
S ⁰ AAA ens STS 36 64 


9. Should Congress give its tariff reducing 
powers to the President? 


No 
86 
85 
82 
79 


10. Should Congress approve the Presi- 
dent's proposed Department of Urban Affairs? 


11. Do you believe the United States 
should withdraw from the United Nations? 


81 
77 
76 


12. Should Washington State enforce its 
own pollution regulations or should it turn 
the job over to the Federal Government? 


State Federal 
34 16 
89 11 
78 22 
82 18 
70 30 
83 17 
80 20 


many people of my district are still con- 
cerned with national defense. Closely 
tied to this is foreign affairs which 
ranked sixth. The fact that communism 
ranked second in importance is an in- 
dication that many are concerned with 
this threat and are alert to its dangers. 

The fact that inflation was ranked as 
the third most important issue and that 
68 percent believe we should use any 
budget surplus to reduce the national 
debt is a strong indication the people 
see the relationship between fiscal re- 
sponsibility in government and a sound 
monetary system. Also, the people 
recognize the need for continued im- 
provement in education by ranking it 
fourth in importance. 

This year, the Federal encroachment 
ranked among the top six issues. I be- 
lieve the people of my district are really 
concerned about this trend and my mail 
supports me in this matter. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased that the 
majority in each category substantially 
expressed the same view toward all ma- 
jor issues. This means the people of the 
second district are in agreement when it 
comes to what is good for our country. 
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The Lord’s Prayer Next? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1962 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp and in view of the recent deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court, I include an 
editorial which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of June 28, 1962, as 
follows: 

THE LORD'S PRAYER NEXT? 

How far has the Supreme Court gone in 
banishing religion from the public schools 
and public life? This is an intriguing and 
as yet unanswerable question which emerges 
from Justice Black's decision in the New 
York school prayer case. 

Justice Black put much emphasis on the 
fact that the nondenominational prayer in 
question had been composed by the New 
York Board of Regents, an official body. 
Would the ruling have been different had 
the 22-word prayer been drafted by the local 
parent-teacher association instead of the 
Board of Regents? Would the Lord's 
Prayer, which the Bible tells us was pro- 
nounced by Jesus in the Sermon on the 
Mount, have met a better fate at the Court's 
hands? 

In each case we doubt it. But one cannot 
be sure until the Justices rule on the specific 
question. For if anything is certain, it is 
that the Constitution means what the Su- 
preme Court says it means. And the Court 
may not say tomorrow what it seems to be 
saying today. 

At one point Justice Black said the first 
amendment “must at least mean“ that gov- 
ernment has no business composing official 
prayers as part of a religious p car- 
ried on by government. Note the at least.“ 
Later, in a footnote, he seemed to back 
away from this by sanctioning the singing 
by public school children of “officially es- 
poused anthems" which include the com- 
poser’s professions of faith in a Supreme 
Being, meaning God in the case of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” In his dissent, Jus- 
tice Stewart said he was “at a loss to under- 
stand this,” and so are we. 

There is little room for misunderstanding, 
however, in the concurring opinion by Jus- 
tice Douglas. He thinks it is unconstitu- 
tional for government to finance any kind 
of religious exercise. If this is correct, then 
the ceremony with which the Supreme 
Court opens its own session, the prayers in 
the House and the Senate, the chapel serv- 
ices at the military academies and the em- 
Ployment of chaplains in the armed services 
are all in violation of the Constitution. 

The American Civil Liberties Union, which 
led the New York fight, evidently thinks 
that Justice Black's decision is largely in 
harmony with Justice Douglas“ views. For 
the ACLU is planning a nationwide drive 
against all religious practices in public 
schools, including Christmas observances, 
Bible reading, recitation of the Lord's 
Prayer and baccalaureate services. As one 
ACLU spokesman said, it may be permissible 
for the schoolchildren to sing “Jingle Bells,” 
but the first amendment will be violated if 
they sing Christmas carols as part of the 
nativity scene. 

If Justice Blacks’ opinion is right, then, 
it seems to us, there is a certain logic and 
and a large measure of forthrightness in 


the positions taken by Justice Douglas and 
the ACLU. For our part, however, we do not 
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believe that the men who drafted and the 
people who ratified the first amendment ever 
intended or even dreamed that such extreme 
interpretations would be put upon it. Still, 
the Constitution means what the Judges say 
it means, 


The Trade Bill 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R, 11970) to pro- 
mote the general welfare, foreign policy, and 
security of the United States through inter- 
national trade agreements and through 
adjustment assistance to domestic industry, 
agriculture, and labor, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, for the 
first time in history a President of the 
United States has proposed and is urging 
the enactment of legislation which ad- 
mittedly will cause severe damage to if 
not outright liquidation of segments of 
American industry and throw untold 
numbers of American workmen out of 
jobs. Administration witnesses made 
this clear in testimony before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

The Under Secretary of Commerce, 
Mr. Edward Gudeman, with Commerce 
Secretary Hodges by his side, admitted 
in the hearings that 800 American firms 
will be substantially injured by this leg- 
islation—page 265, part I of the hear- 
ings before the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

If more proof is required, all you have 
to do is examine the bill itself. It con- 
tains 82 pages, and 48 of these pages 
describe various ways in which the ad- 
ministration proposes to provide relief 
for the damaged industries and the dis- 
placed workers who will lose their jobs 
if this legislation is enacted. 

I submit that American industry does 
not wish to be placed on a Government 
dole but only seeks a fair opportunity 
to compete in its home market with for- 
eign producers, Low-interest-rate loans 
and tax relief are poor substitutes for 
the best market in the world—the Amer- 
ican market. 

Nor do American workers look with 
any degree of complacency upon the 
prospect of having to give up their jobs 
and subject themselves to a retraining 
program and the possibility of being 
moved from their homes to seek employ- 
ment elsewhere. Unemployment com- 
pensation and retraining allowances are 
poor substitutes for jobs. The following 
comment from a textile manufacturer in 
my State shows what will happen under 
this program: 

Tt will be impossible to retrain or to move 
& larger number of the employees, many of 
whom have made the textile industry their 
life’s work, are skilled employees in the in- 
dustry, and have established their homes, 
their families, and their expected future, 
based on the stability of the textile indus- 
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try. The liquidation of this industry, em- 
ploying a larger number of people and 80 
necessary in time of peace or war, will bring 
social unrest, family disruption, and heart- 
aches to a great mumber of people in wide 
areas of the country where the industry is 
located. 

The suggestion that these people be re- 
trained and possibly moved to other locali- 
ties is not realistic when we consider that 
we have not retrained and taken care of 
some 4 million employees who are now 
unemployed and, yet, it is proposed that 
we begin to add to this number an addi- 
tional 2 million employees. If this pro- 
gram were put into effect today, our unem- 
ployment would rise from 6 to 9 percent. 


Let us consider for a moment what 
will happen to these displaced workers. 
What will happen to the worker who 
is 45 to 55 years of age and who has 
spent all of his working years in one of 
these expendable industries? What can 
he be retrained to do? Where can he 
get a job even after retraining? We all 
know that it is virtually impossible for a 
middle-aged man or woman to obtain a 
new job today. Employers are looking 
for younger people who have many years 
of work life ahead of them. The chances 
are that very few of these displaced mid- 
dle-aged workers who lose their jobs as 
a result of this legislation will ever find 
work elsewhere. I do not want to go 
home and have to tell the workers in our 
textile and lumber plants, and in our 
mines and other industries, that I voted 
for a bill whose sponsors admit will 
severely damage or force into liquidation 
800 American business firms, and put 
their jobs in jeopardy. I do not want to 
have to tell them that I voted for a bill 
that may close down the plant where 
they work and put them on a dole for 
the rest of their lives. 

And who is going to select the 800 
firms for the auction blocks? Who is go- 
ing to decide which of our business firms 
are expendable? Who is going to select 
the workers who will lose their jobs? 
Not Congress. Oh, no, because if this 
bill is passed Congress will have trans- 
ferred that authority. The power of 
life and death over important segments 
of American industry will be delegated 
to some appointed official, He will be 
called a negotiator and he will sit down 
across the table facing negotiators from 
other countries and upon his decisions 
will depend which American industries 
are expendable and which American 
citizens will be sacrificed for what he 
decides is in the national interest. I for 
one am not prepared to thus surrender 
the power of life or death over American 
industry to any Government official who 
is not directly accountable to the people 
for his decisions. 

And what will be the guidelines which 
he will use as a basis for his decisions? 
If this bill becomes law, Congress 
will be saying to the U.S. negotiators 
that they no longer need consider the 
injury that may result to American 
firms and workers. Congress will be 
announcing to the world that it has sur- 
rendered the time-honored policy that 
tariffs will not be reduced to a point at 
which there would result serious injury 
to the American industry making a like 
product, 
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That this bill will be so interpreted 
was made crystal clear by Undersecre- 
tary of State George Ball in a recent 
speech in Bonn, Germany, in which he 
seemed to apologize for the fact that. the 
President acted, following a Tariff Com- 
mission recommendation, to increase 
the present duty on glassware and car- 
pets. Mr. Ball made it clear that this 
action was required under existing law, 
if any relief were to be provided; but he 
then announced to the world that if 
Congress passed this bill the President 
no longer will be restricted to this type 
of relief but that recourse to adjust- 
ments will be the first response. In- 
stead of following the no-injury con- 
-cept which has been ingrained in the 
reciprocal trade agreements program 
from the beginning, hereafter we are 
going to proceed to allow injury and 
damage to occur and compensate for it 
by providing additional unemployment 
compensation for the workers who lose 
their jobs and by making loans and giv- 
ing tax credits to some of the business 
enterprises that are injured as a result 
of increased imports invited to flood this 
country by an act of Congress itself. 

As I have previously said, this is 
a substantial departure from U.S. 
policy specifically set forth in the present 
Trade Agreements Act. Under the pres- 
ent law, whenever our negotiators make 
an agreement to reduce tariffs below the 
peril point established by the Tariff Com- 
mission, the President was required to 
justify this action to the Congress. But 
this legislation constitutes an open in- 
vitation to our negotiators to disregard 
the question of resulting injury and dam- 
age and to negotiate lower tariff rates 
even if it is apparent that the result 
will be injurious to American firms and 
labor. 

The power or life or death over Ameri- 
can business enterprises is too much 
power to be granted any one person even 
though he be the President of the United 
States. This is an awesome grant of 
power and I do not think any President 
of the United States ought to ask for it. 
We are the Representatives of the people 
and if anybody is to exercise such lethal 
power it ought to be the Congress of 
the United States and particularly the 
House of Representatives. This is be- 
cause Representatives to Congress are 
the closest point of contact between the 
people and the Government, and if the 
people are not satisfied with decisions 
we make here they have the right to un- 
seat us at the end of 2 years. But the 
grant of power contained in this bill is 
to the President, who serves in office for 
4 years, and the bill even extends this 
power beyond the term of office of the 
present President or for 5 years. 

Much has been said in the debate 
about the post-agreement safeguards 
that are set forth in the bill, I have al- 
ready discussed the provisions respecting 
unemployment compensation and re- 
training allowances for displaced workers 
and the loans and tax benefits provided 
for business enterprises damaged as a 
result of this bill. These constitute some 
of the so-called safeguards. But it has 
been argued that the President has an 
alternative course of action which is 
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called a safeguard, and this provides 
that, following a hearing and a finding 
by the Tariff Commission that there has 
been serious injury to the industry as 
æ whole as a result of increased imports 
caused by lowered tariffs, the President 
may revise tariff rates upward, and if 
he fails to so act the Congress may force 
such action. At first blush this safe- 
guard would seem to provide relief to 
individual firms damaged by increased 
imports but that is not the case. The 
bill requires tariff revisions upward only 
in cases where there has been serious 
injury to an industry as a whole. 

No matter if segments of an industry 
are completely destroyed, to force an 
upward revision in tariff rates firms 
damaged would have to prove that seri- 
ous injury to the industry as a whole 
will result from the increased imports. 
This so-called safeguard is therefore 
meaningless so far as individual firms or 
segments of an industry are concerned 
unless they can prove damage to the 
whole industry. 

The following paragraph from the 
committee report accompanying the bill 
make this departure from the previous 
no-injury policy crystal clear: 

In the past, the United States has pro- 
vided protection for American firms and 
workers against injurious competition from 
foreign imports in the form of tariffs or 
quotas with the effect of restricting foreign 
competition. Under the bill, tariff adjust- 
ment through the escape-clause procedure 
would be retained as one of the President's 
alternative courses of action where there had 
been serious injury to the industry as a whole 
as a result of increased imports from trade 
agreement concessions, 


It had been my hope that a modified 
open rule would have been granted in 
this case so that we, the representatives 
of the people in Congress, might have 
an opportunity to vote to reinstate the 
no-injury concept whch has been em- 
bodied in all reciprocal trade legislation 
previously enacted. And it had also been 
my hope that the rule would have per- 
mitted the House to insist upon a mean- 
ingful escape clause which would have 
been a genuine safeguard against serious 
injury. But the representatives of the 
people here in the House of Representa- 
tives have been denied such an oppor- 
tunity. We are forced to accept this bill 
as it came from the Committee on Ways 
and Means or reject it in toto. 

Frankly, I dislike that alternative. I 
do not object to taking bold, aggressive 
steps to stimulate an exchange of goods 
and to promote international trade. I 
recognize that trade is a two-way street, 
and that we cannot expect to sell our 
surplus goods abroad unless we are will- 
ing to buy goods produced abroad. But 
I think there must be some way to stim- 
ulate trade without earmarking seg- 
ments of American industry for liquida- 
tion. If that is the only alternative the 
leadership intends to give us, I am going 
to be compelled to vote against this bill, 
albeit with considerable reluctance be- 
cause I favor expanded trade and would 
like to encourage it. 

Before I conclude these remarks, I 
feel compelled to comment on the alle- 
gation frequently made that this is a 
fight between those who urge the elimi- 
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nation of ,trade barriers and restric- 
tions and those who would erect a high 
tariff wall around our country in an 
effort to prevent imports from entering 
the American market. This is a false 
allegation. It is not supported by the 
facts. We do not have a high tariff 
wall surrounding this country-and no one 
is suggesting that one be erected. No 
one is suggesting that tariffs be in- 
creased. Those of us who oppose the bill 
simply contend that our tariff rates are 
already so low that a further reduction 
would result in serious injury to seg- 
ments of American industry and 
workers. 

While the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act has been in effect, we have 
reduced U.S. tariffs by approximately 80 
percent. The result is that today the 
United States is one of the lowest tariff 
nations in the world. The record shows 
that foreign producers have absolutely 
no difficulty penetrating the American 
market, paying our relatively low tariff 
duties, and selling their goods in this 
country at prices in many cases below 
domestic production costs. Imports 
have jumped from $6 billion in 1934 to 
$14.6 billion in 1960. Could that have 
been accomplished if we were maintain- 
ing a high tariff wall? Moreover, 60 
percent of all imports enter this coun- 
try duty-free and therefore are not af- 
fected in the slightest degree by existing 
tariffs. 

In addition to the substantial tariff 
reductions that have been made over the 
years since the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program has been in effect, on 
July 1 of this year most U.S. tariff duties 
will be reduced again—20 percent in two 
yearly stages of 10 percent each. I be- 
lieve it would be the part of wisdom on 
our part to wait on granting additional 
tariff reduction authority until the full 
effect of this new round of reductions 
can be known. 

There are many people in this country 
who advocate outright free trade. They 


- would have us completely eliminate all 


tariffs. And this bill even gives the 
President authority to reduce some tar- 
iff rates to zero. To that extent at least 
this is a free trade bill. But I do not 
believe free trade will work to the ad- 
vantage of industry or workers in the 
United States if we expect to maintain 
the high standard of living enjoyed to- 
day by American workmen. So long as 
a substantial disparity between costs of 
production at home and abroad contin- 
ues, I believe a policy of free trade will 
be detrimental to the best interests of 
the American people. 

Whenever I hear arguments advanced 
by proponents of free trade between a 
country such as ours which has the high- 
est standard of living in the world, and 
others in which production costs are so 
substantially under ours, and contem- 
plate what a policy would do to Ameri- 
can industry and workers, I always 
think of the following story in Aesop's 
Fables“: í 

A dog was crossing a plank bridge over 
a stream with a piece of meat in his nfbuth, 


,when he happened to see his own reflection 


in the water. He thought it was another 
dog with a piece of meat twice as big; so he 
let go his own, and flew at the other dog to 
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get the larger piece. But, of course, all that 
happened was that he got neither: for one 
was only a shadow, and the other was car- 
ried away by the current. 


In our zeal to expand trade, we should 
be exceedingly careful not to destroy the 
American market for American-made 
goods. We should keep in mind the les- 
son of Aesop’s fable about the dog and 
his shadow. 


GOP Visits to the Old Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1962 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I offer for the attention of my 
colleagues an interesting article from 
the typewriter of the well-known col- 
umnist, Mr. George Dixon, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post of Tues- 
day, July 3, 1962: 

WASHINGTON SCENE: Visit TO THE OLD FARM 
(By George Dixon) 

Grrrrsnund, Pa.—All us big Republican 
leaders were gathered here at the farm of 
former President Dwight D. Eisenhower, and 
I was looking for the Black Angus that was 
given Ike by Billie Sol Estes, when former 
Vice President Richard M. Nixon arrived. 

I was distracted from my quest of the 
Estes’ gift cow because I wanted to see if 
Mr. Eisenhower and Nixon knew each other 
by sight. 

I had reason to be uncertain about this 
because a few days ago one of my Washing- 
ton correspondent colleagues asked Ike, 
“Who do you think will win the race for 
Governor in California?” and Ike replied: 
“Whatsisname will beat Brown.” 

Ike and Dick seemed to recognize each 
other, however, because they shook hands 
without first studying the name badge that 
all us GOP leaders were required to wear. 
Many of the rest of us took a sneak peek 
at a badge before offering a hand. After 
all, a grand old leader of a Grand Old Party 
can't afford to give a big hello“ to a mere 
follower entitled only to a small one. 

It was like old times being back at the 
Eisenhower place, Gentle nostalgia assailed 
me as we drove down the avenue of trees. 
all bearing small, tasteful plaques with the 
mame of the donor. All the plaques, save 
one, bore the names of gift-givers not im- 
mediately connected with the Eisenhower 
family. The lone exception was attached to 
a fence surrounding the guest house, which 
lies between the mansion and the barn. 
This plaque bore the uxorial legend: This 
fence was taken from the home of Mamie 
Doud Eisenhower, Lafayette Street, Denver.” 
However, I couldnt’ spend the day reliving 
the scenes of my political childhood, be- 
cause we were at Ike’s place to revitalize 
the Republican Party—and we only had 3 
hours in which to do it. 

lke revitalized it first. He sald that having 
us here was a “heart warming” experience. 
Having a wormy heart, I applauded madly. 

I wanted to sneak from the big conference 
tent and inspect the Black Angus that Billie 
Sol Estes bestowed upon Ike away back when 
Estes was not so widely known, 

Nixon had replaced Mr. Eisenhower at the 
battery of microphones—the significant 
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event was on a tent-wide hookup—and I 
fancied Dick was staring at me as if daring 
me to cut and run. 

Nixon disclosed he is campaigning hard to 
be Governor of California, 

“I practice the plano every morning,” he 
said, and every day I jump into the swim- 
ming pool—with my clothes on.“ 

If you doubt that Nixon opened his re- 
marks with those exact words, please write 
the Republican National Committee, 1625 I 
Street NW., Washington 6, D.C., for a tran- 
script. Phone: National 8-6800. 

Republican National Chairman WLan E. 
MILLER said we should have broad participa- 
tion, although at this meeting only males 
were participating. 

Senate Republican leader Evererr Me- 
Kintey Dmxksen began by saying: a minor- 
ity leader’s lot is not a happy one—I think 
you can find that in Gilbert and Sullivan.” 

I'm not sure you can. 

DirKsEN challenged my credulity further 
by asserting: “I used to use a slogan against 
the Democrats that consists of six words, the 
six words are, idle hands, idle acres, and idle 
dollars.” 

I counted and recounted. Always came out 
seven, 

As we left the tent, host Eisenhower re- 
marked to a senatorial friend that he was 
having trouble keeping farm help. The 
friend suggested that Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Orville L. Freeman might be available 
before long. 


Ike did not seem to find it uproarlously 
funny. 


Europe Is Prosperous 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr, Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticles by Stewart Riley, publisher, that 
appeared in the Bedford (Ind.) Times- 
Mail. 

You LEARN QUICKLY—EUROPE Is PROSPEROUS 

We have been in Europe 3 days, but in that 
short time any person who looks about will 
become overwhelmingly aware that Europe 
is prosperous. 

The first night was in Havre, France, once 


a sort of messy seaport town, now still a sea- 


port but also an industrial city of about 
200,000 people. We were in Havre 7 years 
ago, and the changes since then are amaz- 
ing—many new buildings of all kinds, and 
more going up. 

For parts of 4 years we prospected cities 
for an advertising welcome service, and 
learned to develop what we called the feel 
of a city. A walk through the business sec- 
tion, some very good looks at the contents 
of the store windows, and perhaps a con- 
versation at a lunch counter or bar, and you 
knew more about the actual situation than 
the chamber of commerce could tell you. 
Almost never were the first impressions 
wrong. As an aside, the school which Dr. 
Kneisel is running for the Bedford Chamber 
of Commerce to instill the proper approach 
to waitresses, gas station attendants, etc., 
is a great service. They are, indeed, the am- 
bassadors of the city, who will tell you how 
things feel in the town. 

We spent some time looking in windows at 
Havre, and that town feels good. One popu- 
lar-priced department store had two win- 
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dows of men's sults for 375 francs, which is 
$75 in U.S. currency. This was a big pro- 
motion. It is quite obvious that there are 
a lot of men in Havre willing to pay $75 fora 
suit, and that Isn't exactly a cheap suit at 
home. In the next window was a small 
showing of higher priced suits, This, mind 
you, was a popular-priced store. 

Down the street was a delicatessen shop, 
one of the very best we have ever seen. The 
food and the display made it attractive even 
after 5 days of overeating on the motor- 
ship France. This shop had just about 
everything; oranges from Spain, Florida, and 
California, meats from France, Germany, 
Poland, United States. It was a great dis- 
play, and prices were not cheap, anything 
but, but the place was packed with 
customers, 

The electrical appliance stores were well 
stocked with TV sets, stoves, refrigerators, all 
at prices somewhat higher than at home. 
There was not the activity of the delicates- 
sen shop nor the department store, but the 
places were busy. Havre felt good. 

If we thought France felt good in Le Havre, 
we were more sure of it when we started 
driving the next morning. Highways are 
very good, exceptionally well marked, better 
than in the United States, and there are 
cars on the road. We thought traffic was 
heavy in France, and it was, but we didn't 
know what heavy traffic was until we hit 
Belgium and then Germany. The French 
roads were almost empty by comparison. 

Belgium feels just as good as France. 
Streets and stores are crowded, people are 
well dressed, and apparently happy. They 
are busy. 

If we thought France and Belgium felt 
good, we scarcely know how to describe the 
feeling about Germany, It would take a 
Hollywood press agent. He would say it is 
supercollossal, tic, ete—and for 
once, he would be absolutely right. We had 
expected to see many signs of prosperity, but 
were not prepared to be engulfed. The 
traffic is utterly unbelievable. We wanted to 
follow the Rhine from down to 
Weisbaden, and did. We thought it would 
be a lovely, scenic drive, and it is but didn't 
expect bumper-to-bumper traffic, the end- 
less parade of cars and trucks. It took us 
2 hours to go 50 miles, all on account of 
traffic tieups. This, by the way, is not the 
main road, 

We were in Weisbaden before the war. It 
was a quiet resort town, of about 40,000 peo- 
ple. Today it is still a spa, but also an 
industrial city of about 250,000 and busy. 
It is just like going to French Lick 25 years 
from now and finding a busy, industrial city 
of 80,000 people. It's quite a jolt, but it's 
real. 


We did more window shopping in Weis- 
baden last night. Apparently we were in the 
luxury area, as most of the stores were jew- 
elers, art and antique dealers, high-priced 
furniture, and similar en . There 
must have been 20 jewelry stores in four 
blocks, and the displays were expensive, sev- 
eral thousand marks, and you get just under 
4 marks for a dollar. Obviously, there must 
be a lot of people in this part of the world 
who want very expensive jewelry, and don't 
think the shops depend on Americans, They 
don’t, as not too many American come here. 
The customers are Germans, who have 
money to spend and who are doing a grent 
job of spending it. 

When you see all the construction, when 
you realize that almost everything in every 
important city has been built since 1945, 
when you see the tremendous displays of 
things to buy, and certainly when you see 
the thousands and thousands of cars on the 
streets and highways, you don't have to be 
a business analyst nor an economist to know 
business is good. 

We got one very definite reaction the first 
day. The United States has maintained an 
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army in Germany ever since the war's end. 
It is in truth Germany’s defense. Without 
it, Russia unquestionably would have ad- 
vanced. That day may now be past, but 
our Army still stays here. The United States 
spends a good share of the $3 billion that 

for military upkeep abroad in Germany. 
The United States should tell Germany that 
either they pay the full cost of that army, 
or the men go home. It is utter nonsense, 
almost a disgrace, for the United States to be 
paying for the protection of Germany, which 
js far better able to pay its own way than 
we are. 

Certainly the Army officers, and most of 
the men, like it—extra pay for oversea serv- 
ice, generally quarters furnished, very pleas- 
ant social life, and living not very expensive 
as so much can be purchased at the Army 
canteens. The bureaucrats get the same 
break. They are the first to protest any 
cutting down in the size of the Army. It’s 
about time the taxpayer is given some con- 
sideration. For the United States to be sup- 
porting modern Germany is just as silly as 
an ordinary Joe Blow offering financial sup- 
port to the Kennedys. We would laugh at 
that. Why not laugh at ourselves? This is 
something you could write your Congress- 
man about. 


Some REACTIONS TO GERMANY 

A week in Germany certainly does not 
qualify you as an expert, but any casual 
observer gets three very positive reactions. 
First, of course, is the overwhelming pros- 
perity of the country, and the resulting high 
standard of living. It's the same story in 
every city, stores packed with high quality 
merchandise, and priced accordingly. Any- 
body who thinks he is coming to Germany 
and get something for a package of cigarettes 
had better get another idea real fast. 

You feel the hustle and bustle, the firm 
confidence in the future, and a belief that 
the world can be good, Restaurants are 
crowded, and they aren’t cheap elther. The 
nearest thing we can think of with which to 
compare present day Germany is the United 
States during the years from 1924-29, but 
the German prosperity rests on a much more 
firm foundation than did that of the United 
States in the “roaring twenties." We thought 
we were going somewhere. We were, but not 
where we thought. Germany will not make 
that mistake. 

The second reaction is the great interest 
of young people in the English language. It 
is taught in all schools, and the young people 
are learning. This is all to the good for a 
tourist, whose knowledge of German is most 
meager. These kids seem to be just bursting 
to try their English, and will carry on a 
conversation on the slightest pretext. We 
asked a young chap on the street how to get 
to our hotel, and he answered in good 
English, giving full directions, followed by a 
short discourse on the weather, etc. We 
really wanted to get to bed, but he would 
have talked a lot more. 

We got the full treatment at the Kursaal 
in Wiesbaden. This is about the sole re- 
minder of the former spa—huge building, 
with everything for entertainment, big dance 
inside, restaurant, large gambling room with 
eight very active roulette tables, and outside 
was a larger open air dance. There must 
have been about 5,000 people in all the vari- 
ous parts of the building and grounds. 
Every table at both dance places was filled. 
We asked for a couple of seats at the outside 
dance, and were seated with a young Ger- 
man couple, which was a very interesting 
break for us. 

He is a student, who will get his doctor's 
degree in political economy next spring. His 
girl spoke no English. The young man was 
anxious to use his English, and would stop 
ever so often and ask if he were making 
mistakes. Numerous questions about “what 
is that in English?” The girl was a Polish 
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refugee, who managed to escape 5 years ago. 
She was finishing her work in dentistry, and 
would be a doctor qualified to practice 
dentistry. We looked surprised, and were 
told she could make pull-outs. He asked 
what was the proper word, and we said ex- 
traction." Yah, yah. She could also make 
fillings, was that the right word? It was. 
They wanted to dance, and asked us to 
watch her purse, which shows the Germans 
must trust us. 

At a museum in Rothenburg we went 
along with a group of young German stu- 
dents from north Germany. They wanted 
to practice English, so one boy interpreted 
everything the guide said. He made a few 
mistakes, These are typical examples of 
what you bump into every day. 

The third reaction is that this is the day of 
the common man in Germany, and the first 
one he has ever had. The common people 
have jobs, they are making money, the 
young people are going to school, and getting 
an education, there are apartments in which 
to live, and there seems to be an automobile 
for every man, woman, and child. The 
biggest problem in German cities is parking. 
Sunday there were picnics, campings, liter- 
ally thousands of people out to enjoy 4 beau- 
tiful day. They filled the Kursaal in Wies- 
baden to overflowing. Mrs. Publisher said. 
“These people don't want war.“ To which 
we added, “And, for the first time ever, they 
have some voice in deciding what the coun- 
try will do. When the common men really 
take over all the world, we can forget about 
wars. They want comfort, happiness, some 
degree of stability for themselves, their chil- 
dren, and for other people too We can only 
wish there was about half as much pros- 
perity in Russia as there is Germany. 

Another conclusion which comes natu- 
rally, is that the common people of Germany 
are friendly with the United States and with 
democracy in general. These present day 
students were babies in 1939-45. They have 
seen their fathers with one arm, one leg, or 
lame—or perhaps father didn’t come home. 
You see so many men in the age bracket 
between 35 and 60 with a leg or arm missing. 
Mama was right, these people don't want 
war.“ 

One other conclusion is inevitable. Every 
city, almost every village, makes you think 
of Goering’s statement that “no bomb will 
ever fall on Germany.” Even today, 17 years 
after the war, and after the greatest pro- 
gram of building and reconstruction the 
world has ever known, there are still vacant 
lots where buildings had been. The rubble 
is all gone, but the reason for the emptiness 
is obvious. Germany is being rebuilt exactly 
as it was. You can’t tell whether a build- 
ing is 1 year old, a century, or even a thou- 
sand years old. Most buildings were—and 
are—six stories. Often you will see construc- 
tion of the first two or three floors, and the 
old walls, without a roof staring at the sky. 
It’s almost impossible to forget the war. 
Maybe it’s just as well. 


SS. Cyril and Methodius 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 5, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. John 
C. Sciranka, American Slovak journalist 
of Passaic, N.J., has sent me a special 
historical article relating to the 1100th 
anniversary of SS. Cyril and Methodius 
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which will be observed on Saturday, 
July 7, on their feast day. 

Mr. Sciranka’s article appeared in the 
Katolicky Sokol, official publication of 
the Slovak Catholic Sokol, Passaic, N.J., 
on July 4, which was the 57th anniver- 
sary of the founding of this largest 
Slovak Sokol organization in the world. 

As part of my remarks today I include 
the aforementioned article by Mr. 
Sciranka: 

Sounp or SLOVAK HYMNS IN ROME 11 CEN- 

TURIES Aco ESTABLISHED NEW EPOCH IN HIS- 

TORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


(By John ©. Sciranka) 


With the feast of SS. Cyrill and Methodius 
on July 7 the 11th centennial of their arrival 
to Slovakia in A.D, 863, will be inaugurated 
by the Slavs in general and the Slovaks in 
particular in the entire world and especially 
in the United States and Canada. 

The two apostles after the 4-year success- 
ful apostolate in Slovakia and the Great 
Moravian Kingdom, were summoned to Rome 
in 867 by Pope Nicholas I, who died while 
they were on their journey to the Eternal 
City. His successor, Pope Hadrian II (867- 
872) went forth to meet the brothers him- 
self for they were bringing to the Vatican 
the relics of St. Clement, third Pope after 
St. Peter, who died around the year of A.D. 
101. 

History tells us that a large processlon was 
formed to escort the hallowed relics into the 
Eternal City where they were placed in the 
high altar of the church of St. Clement. 
Msgr. Cyril J. Potocek, author of “Cyril and 
Methodius—Aposties of the Slavs,” and vice 
chancellor of the New York archdiocese, who 
received imprimatur for this work from 
Cardinal Spellman in 1941, describes how 
the two brothers were then called upon to 
report on their activities to the new pontiff, 
and before a synod of bishops they explained 
their liturgical use of the Slavonic ritual. 
They convinced the Pope and the synod that 
these means had been adopted in order to 
more easily convert the Slays, and, at the 
same time, preserve the independence of 
these people from the Germans in ecclesi- 
astical matters. 

But in spite of the fact that Pope Hadrian 
was impressed with their arguments, many 
of his advisers advised him against approv- 
ing the ritual. They argue that only three 

es were worthy of the divine liturgy; 
namely, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. But Con- 
stantine (later Cyril) quoted 12 Eastern na- 
tions, whom he visited as a missioner and 
orientalist, who have books and praise the 
Lord in their respective languages. The 
apostles, Cyril and Methodius, brought with 
them books of Slavonic ritual, which the 
Pope accepted and placed them on the altar 
of the basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore, . 
where the Slavonic hymns were sung for the 
first time in the Eternal City. 


SLOVAKS A SINGING NATION 


When perusing the history of this mission 
to the Eternal City, it must be admitted 
that the singing of Slavonic hymns was the 
greatest instrument in convincing the Pope 
for the approval of the Slavonic liturgy. It 
is, therefore, no wonder that the Slovaks are 
known as a singing nation and sacred hymns 
are sung at their pilgrimages and all festiv- 
ities. There is a legend that when Pope 
Hadrian II was reluctant in approving the 
Slavonic liturgy and his advisers constantly 
urged him not to accept the language of the 
barbarians, the pontiff commanded that they 
sing the Slayonic hymns in the St. Clement's 
church. During the night the Pope, how- 
ever, had a dream that he heard beautiful 
singing in paradise. When he awoke, 
the sacred melodies were still ringing in his 
ears. He hastened to the St. Clement's 
Church, where the apostles Cyril and Metho- 
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dius and their seminarians sang in Slavonic. 
The Pope interrupted the singing and said 
that these were the same songs which he 
heard in his dream in paradise. Then he 
said: “I bless these holy books and their 
language is worthy to praise God for the sal- 
vation of the Slavonic people.“ The Pope or- 
dered the two bishops, Formosa of Port and 
Gauni of Velletria to consecrate the two 
brothers. They also ordained the first three 
Siovak priests: Gorazd, Kliment, and Naum, 
and Seminarians Angelar and Sava were 
raised to be deasons. Pope Hadrian II 
blessed the Slavonic books and placed them 
in the main altar of St. Peter's basilica. 


SINGING FOR 4 DAYS IN ROME 


After the consecration of the above men- 
tloned, the religious festivities continued for 
4 days during which the services were held 
in the Slavonic liturgy. The celebrations 
were enriched by the presence of one of the 
seven bishops of Rome, namely Arsenia, and 
a Roman bibliothecar, Anastasias, as stated 
in the historical documents by Dr. J. Stani- 
slav, university professor, published by the 
Academia Sclentiarium et Artium Slovaca in 
Bratislava on the lives of these two apostles 
and their accomplishments in the Great 
Moravian Empire. Rev. Dr. F. Dvornik, pro- 
fessor at Harvard University, personal adviser 
to Pope John XXIII is quoted by the 
mentioned author. 

During the 4-day religious festivities in 
Rome, the Slavonic liturgy was sung in the 
basilica of St. Peter on the first day. On the 
second day in the church of St. Petronela; 
the third day in the church of St. Andrew 
and on the final day in the basilica of St. 
Paul. There, on his grave they sang the 
Slayonic hymns all night, concluding it with 
the holy liturgy in the morning on the tomb 
of St. Paul with the aid of Bishop Arsenia 
and the mentioned Anastasias, 


ST. CYRIL’S BURIAL IN ROME 


Cyril died in Rome on February 14, 869, at 
the age of 42. Cyril made Methodius promise 
that he will return to Slovakia and continue 
In his work, although Methodius wanted to 
return to the monastery on the Mount Olym- 
pius. Methodius wanted to take the body of 
the dead Cyril to their homeland as their 
mother requested. But Pope Hadrian per- 
suaded him that Cyril should be buried in 
Rome and ordered a solemn funeral for the 
apostle which equaled with that of a Pope. 
The Pope wanted Cyril to be buried in the 
St. Peter’s basilica but Methodius pleaded 
that he be laid to rest in the church of St. 
Clement, where he was buried on the right 
side of the altar. Then churches in Slovakia 
were consecrated to St. Clement. The basil- 
ica is visited by the Slovaks from all over the 
world and Bishop Andrew G. Grutka, D.D., 
first Ordinary of Gary, Ind., celebrated 
there mass on April 6 of this year, the anni- 
versary date of St. Methodius, who died on 
Palm Sunday in 885, when he opened a drive 
for the construction of a million dollar Insti- 
tute of SS. Cyril and Methodius in the eter- 
nal city for the training of priests for Slo- 
vakia, now controlled by the Communists. 
The church of St, Clement and the tomb of 
St. Cyril is in charge of the Irish Dominican 
Fathers. 

POWER OF SLOVAK FOLKSONGS 


After reviewing the life of aposties SS. Cyril 
and Methodius and their efforts for the rec- 
Ognition of the Slavonic liturgy, we can see 
that singing played the most important role 
in their missionary life, and the Slovaks are 
justified to be called “the singing nation.” 
They have kept their faith alive under dire 
circumstances and persecution, with their 
church and folksongs. Svatopluk Stur, the 
grandson of the great revolutionary leader, 
L'udevit Stur of 1848 points out that al- 
though all the theorists assure us that the 
folksong is a primitive art, but he argues 
that this is because of its simple form; also 
that an art of song which covers the whole 
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of life, interpreting man's Joys and sorrow, 
even his ultimate destiny—therefore, such 
art can never be entirely primitive. 

Stúr further states that a man's inner 
treasure does not depend upon education, 
nor his artistic feeling upon form. And we 
still stand amazed before the beauties of 
the Slovak folksongs which mention God and 
his church. In it we find the truest picture 
of the simple man’s relation to life. In it, 
just like the apostles in Rome eleven cen- 
turies ago, he expresses his love for and close 
kinship with nature, his sincere wonder at 
the flaming sunset on the starry heavens. 
Through it he expresses his loneliness and 
good fortune, and a single short song some- 
time epitomizes his life. That firm, direct 
contact with the realities of life which we 
find as a main thread running through all 
modern manifestations of art, is to be found 
in endless variety in the simple Slovak folk- 
song and church hymn. Music and singing 
is with the Slovaks a living element, not 
confined to a few favored classes, but spring- 
ing from the people Itself, collective ex- 
pression of the national attitude to life. 
Therefore, Byron was right when he wrote: 


“There's music in sighing of a reed; 
There's music in the gushing of a rill; 
There's music in all things, if man had ears; 
Their earth is but an echo of the spheres.” 


The first Slovak pioneers in America light- 
ened their burdens with singing of their 
sacred hymns and folksongs, which they still 
sing in their churches, celebrations, picnics, 
Sokol Slets (meets) and festivals. They love 
to hold pilgrimages and sing their sacred 
hymns, which should be encouraged and 
followed by the present and future genera- 
tions. 

Let us remember that the mission of 
aposties SS. Cyril and Methodius was suc- 
cessful in Rome on account of their singing 
of Slovak and Slavonic hymns. Let us, 
therefore, perpetuate their memory and en- 
courage the suffering people behind the Iron 
Curtain to sing the sacred hymns of their 
church and nation. And here in America, 
let us have in mind the words of Carlyle 
who said: 

Give us, O give us the man who sings at his 
work. Be his occupation what it may, he is 
equal to any of those who follow the same 
pursuit in silent sullenness. He will do more 
in the same time—he will do it better—he 
will persevere longer. One is scarcely sen- 
sible to fatigue while he marches to music. 
The very stars are said to make harmony as 
they revolve in their spheres. 

Let us sing our sacred and national hymns 
to the glory of God and the triumph of 
justice for everlasting peace in His holy 
name. 


Declaration of Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, on the 
Fourth of July the Montgomery County 
(Md.) Sentinel published, with a brief 
introduction, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, In the words of the Sentinel, 
it was “a timely offering“: 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 

When in the course of human events, it 
becomes necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which have connected 
them with another, and to assume among 
the powers of the earth the separate and 
equal station to which the laws of nature 
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and of nature's God entitle them, a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
allenable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 
That whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organiz- 
ing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness, prudence, indeed, will dictate that 
governments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes; and 
accordingly all experience hath shown, that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer, while 
evils are sufferable, than to right themselves 
by abolishing the forms to which they are 
accustomed. But when a long train of 
abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably 
the same object evinces a design to reduce 
them under absolute despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such gov- 
ernment, and to provide new guards for their 
future security. Such has been the patient 
sufferance of these Colonies; and such is now 
the necessity which constrains them to alter 
their former systems of government. The 
history of the present King of Great Britain 
is a history of repeated injuries and usurpa- 
tions, all having in direct object the estab- 
lishment of an absolute tyranny over these 
states. To prove this, let facts be submitted 
to a candid world. 

He has refused his assent to laws, the most 
wholesome and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass 
laws of immediate and pressing importance, 
unless suspended in their oppression till his 
assent should be obtained; and when 80 
suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend 
to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the 
accomodation of large districts of people, 
unless those people would relinquish the 
right of representation in the legislature, a 
right inestimable to them and formidable to 
tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies 
at places unusual, uncomfortable, and dis- 
tant from the depository of their public rec- 
ords, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them 
into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses re- 
peatedly, for opposing with manly firmness 
his invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long time, after 
such dissolutions, to cause others to be 
elected; whereby the legislative powers, in- 
capable of annihilation, have returned to the 
people at ee for their exercise; the state 
remaining in the meantime exposed to all 
the dangers of invasion from without, and 
convulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the popu- 
lation of these states; for that purpose ob- 
structing the laws of naturalization of for- 
eigners, refusing to pass others to encourage 
their migration hither, and raising the con- 
ditions of new appropriations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of 
justice, by refusing his assent to laws for 
establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his 
will alone, for the tenure of their offices, 
and the amount and payment of their sal- 
aries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, 
and sent hither swarms of officers to harass 
our people, and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, 
standing armies without the consent of our 
legislature, 
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He has affected to render the military 
independent of and superior to the civil 
power. 

He has combined with others to subject 
us to a jurisdiction foreign to our Constitu- 
tion, and unacknowledged by our laws giv- 
ing the assent to their acts of pretended 
legislation: 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops 
among us. 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from 
punishment for any murders which they 
should commit on the inhabitants of these 
states. 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of 
the world. 

For imposing taxes on us without our 
consent. 

For depriving us in many cases, of the 
benefits of trial by jury. 

For transporting us beyond seas to be 
tried for pretended offences. 

For abolishing the free system of English 
laws in a neighboring province, establishing 
therein an arbitrary government, and en- 
larging its boundaries so as to render it at 
once an example and fit instrument for in- 
troducing the same absolute rule into these 
Colonies. 

For taking away our charters, abolishing 
our most valuable laws, and altering funda- 
mentally the forms of our governments. 

For suspending our own legislature, and 
declaring themselves invested with power to 
legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by de- 
claring us out of his protection and waging 
war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our 
coasts, burnt our towns, and destroyed the 
lives of our people. 

He is at this time transporting large armies 
of foreign mercenaries to compleat the works 
of death, desolation, and tyranny, already 
begun with circumstances of cruelty and 
perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most bar- 
barous ages, and totally unworthy the head 
of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow citizens 
taken captive on the high seas to bear arms 
against their country, to become the execu- 
tioners of their friends and brethren, or to 
fall themselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic 
amongst us, and has endeavored to bring 
on the Inhabitants of our frontiers, the mer- 
ciless Indian savages, whose known rule of 
warfare, is an undistinguished destruction 
of all ages, sexes and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions we have 
petitioned for redress in the most humble 
terms; our repeated petitioners have been 
answered only by repeated injury. A prince, 
whose character is thus marked by every 
act which may define a tyrant, is unfit to be 
the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to 
our British brethren. We have warned them 
from time to time of attempts by their leg- 
islature to extend an unwarrantable juris- 
diction over us. We have reminded them 
of the circumstances of our emigration and 
settlement here. We have appealed to their 
native justice and magnanimity, and we 
have conjured them by the ties of our com- 
mon kindred to disavow these usurpations, 
which, would inevitably interrupt our con- 
nections and correspondence. They too 
have been deaf to the voice of justice and 
of consanguinity. We must, therefore, ac- 
quiesce in the necessity, which denounces 
our separation, and hold them, as we hold 
the rest of mankind, enemies in war, in 
peace, friends. 

We, therefore, the representatives of the 
United States of America, in General Con- 
gress, assembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the world for the rectitude of our 
intentions, do, in the name, and by author- 
ity of the good people of these Colonies, 
solemniy publish and declare, that these 
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United Colonies are, and of right ought to 
be, free and independent States; that they 
are absolved from all allegiance to the Brit- 
ish Crown, and that all political connection 
between them and the state of Great Brit- 
ain, is and ought to be totally dissolved; 
and that as free and independent States, 
they have full power to levy war, conclude 
peace, contract alliances, establish com- 
merce, and to do all other acts and things 
which independent States may of right do. 
And for the support of this Declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of 
divine providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor. 


The Supreme Court 
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HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
editors of the Hudson (N.Y.) Register- 
Star have expressed a sound analysis of 
the national school prayer issue which 
will command the respect and concur- 
rence of the great majority and deserves 
the attention of the entire country. The 
editorial, which appeared on June 29, 
follows: 

j NATION SHOCKED 

There was a victory party held in a small 
Long Island suburb this week. One report 
said the celebration broke up at midnight 
and there was plenty of material to talk 
about. It was a gathering of five families, 
noting success of an undertaking started 4 
years ago. At that time they took their posi- 
tion to the New York Civil Liberties Union. 
Their fight was culminated this week when 
the U.S. Supreme Court declared a prayer 
said in New York State's public schools is 
unconstitutional, 

Criticism of the Court's decision is still 
rampant in Congress, A number of school 
superintendents in this State have indicated 
they will defy the decision. 

While we sympathize with their feelings, 
we cannot condone their contemplated ac- 
tion. This is a Nation of laws. We may com- 
pletely disagree with a court decision (and 
in the instance of the U.S. Court's decision 
concerning the prayer, we completely dis- 
agree), but violation of a ruling is not the 
remedy. There are invariably demands when 
the mass of the people are aroused over a 
decision that the law pertaining to appoint- 
ments and life tenure be changed. However, 
such demands are projected during the heat 
of bitter controversy. 

When the late President Roosevelt was at- 
tempting his Court-packing plan to obtain 
n Bench more sympathetic to his New Deal 
program, such a storm of protest swept the 
country that the drive was abandoned. 
Fortunately, in ‘this country we have legis- 
lative branches and a free press that can Jet 
the members of the U.S. Court realize their 
views have offended the masses, This as- 
surediy was not the perfect illustration of 
the old saying that opinions of the US. 
Supreme Court reflect the feelings of the 
electorate, 

A way must be found to override the legal 
opinion of the Court but it must be found 
in Congress. 

Evangelist Billy Graham said it perfectly 
when he stated: “Followed to its (decision) 
logical conclusion, we will have to take the 
chaplains out of the Armed Forces, prayers 
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cannot be said in Congress, and the President 
cannot put his hand on the Bible when he 
takes the oath of office. The framers of the 
Constitution meant we were to have free- 
dom of religion, not freedom from religion.” 

Perhaps he could have added there are no 
agnostic found in foxholes of those fighting 
for their country. 

In several aspects, the decision seems 
ludicrous when the ceremony of the Court 
itself is considered. As the lone dissenter 
(Justice Potter Stewart) pointed out, the 
Supreme Court's own sessions are opened 
with the words “God save the United States 
and this honorable Court.” 

Was the decision concerning the nonde- 
nominational prayer in our public schools 
conceived and born at a session which was 
unconstitutionally convened? 

We suggest to the Superintendents of 
school districts who urged defiance of the 
decision, and to the more responsible edu- 
cators who expressed regret over the de- 
cision that instead of the prayer (in view 
of the ban), excerpts from the preamble to 
the Constitution and the Declaration of In- 
dependence might be recited at the start of 
each day's school session. Both documents 
repeatedly call to attention man's de- 
pendence upon his Creator and his depend- 
ence upon Him for his basic dignity and 
rights. 

It would be interesting to see what would 
happen if these documents are challenged 
in the courts. 


Toward a Successful Tommorrow 
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or 
HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
good fortune to be present for the Texas 
Technological College commencement on 
May 28, 1962. The college is located in 
my hometown of Lubbock, Tex., and is 
one of the great schools of the Nation. 
Tech is second only to the University of 
Texas in enrollment among State- 
supported colleges in Texas, having an 
enrollment in excess of 10,000 students. 

Upon the occasion referred to, the 
commencement address was made by 
Fred H. Moore, a distinguished Tech 
graduate of 32 years ago who is now 
president of Mobil Oil Co., New York 
City. Mr. Moore made a most interest- 
ing and provocative address. Having re- 
ceived unanimous consent to do so, I in- 
sert the address in the Recorp at this 
point: 

TOWARD A SUCCESSFUL Tomorrow 
(By Fred H. Moore) 

I am always pleased to return to Texas 
Tech, where I spent 4 happy and rewarding 
years. I feel particularly close to you on this 
occasion, because exactly 32 years ago I, too, 
was a senior here, listening to a graduation 
address. 

For these reasons, I am deeply grateful for 
the opportunity to participate in today's ex- 
ercises—which mark for many of you the 
commencement of your life careers. 

Occasions such as this exert a mixed emo- 
tional impact on the individual graduate, as 
well as on his family and friends. It is a rare 
combination of joy, nostalgia, and satisfac- 
tion, At the same time, it is tempered with 
a little uncertainty concerning the future. 
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Young people graduating from college and 
stepping forth into the world constitute a 
Special breed of men and women. They 
know the sort of world from which they are 
emerging, but many have no clear idea of 
the kind of world into which they sre step- 
ping. 

At least, this is the feeling I had back in 
1930. So today I would like to tell you 
something, as I see it, about what kind of 
world you are getting into. I especially 
want to emphasize the role of the individual 
in a free society. 

First of all, let me say that I belleve 
strongly in the future of man, and in his 
potential as an individual. I derive great 
satisfaction from the fact that man has al- 
Ways looked upward and has continued to 
strive to obtain a better life for himself 
and for his children. It is man’s strong 
falth in the future that has carried him for- 
ward, Most men want tomorrow, not for 
the uncertainties and ills it will bring, but 
for all its blessings, for its good, and for its 
promises of happiness. 

I still hold firmly to this belief in the fu- 
ture of man—despite the gloomy messages 
that are constantly being flung at us by 
the prophets of doom. Unfortunately, many 
Americans, including many of our young 
people, seem to be convinced that things 
have never been so bad—and that the world 
is rapidly falling into ruin and chaos. 
Let me read you a statement from one of 
America's favorite magazines: 

“It is a gloomy moment in history. Not 
for many years—not in the lifetime of most 
men who read this paper—has there been so 
much grave and deep apprehension; never 
has the future seemed so incalculable as at 
this time. 

“In our own country there is a universal 
commercial prostration and panic. 

“In France the political cauldron seethes 
and bubbles with uncertainty. 

“Russia hangs as usual, like a cloud, dark 
and silent upon the horizon of Europe. 

“All the energies, resources and influences 
of the British Empire are sorely tried, and 
are yet to be tried more sorely. 

“It is a solemn moment, and no man can 
feel an indifference—which, happily, no man 
pretends to feel—in the issue of events. 

“Of our own troubles, no man see the 
end.” 

I must warn you not to look for this state- 
ment in any current magazine. It appeared 
quite some time back. To be exact, it was 
printed in Harper’s Weekly on October 10, 
1857—105 years ago. 

Certainly we can agree that this descrip- 
tion of world conditions also applies to 1962. 
But the real point to remember here is that 
uncertainty, despair, and doubt are common 
to every generation. 

For example, there was much uncertainty 
during my senior year at Texas Tech. 

We were sure that nearly all the oil in the 
United States had been discovered. It also 
seemed as though every major technological 
breakthrough had taken place, and that 
everything worthwhile had been invented. 

The stock market began its fatal decline 
in October of our senior year, and signs of 
the great depression were clearly evident by 
graduation time. Many economists believed 
we were doomed to permanent economic 
stagnation. 

Men were worried about war, despite the 
Signing of the Kellogg-Briand Pact by 15 
nations to outlaw war forever. 

Two weeks after we graduated, President 
Hoover signed a new tariff act, which raised 
duties on 890 articles to prohibitive levels. 
It seemed as though America was permanent- 
ly committed to protectionism and economic 
nationalism. 

Some of these problems seemed impossible 
to solve in 1930. It is true that some of 
them are still with us; for example, we are 
still worried about the threat of war. But 
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consider the economic progress we have 
made in 32 years. The stagnation which at 
least seemed a possibility in the 1930's has 
disappeared in the wake of a technological 
boom. 

The oil industry, for example, is more vig- 
orous and dynamic than ever. We are break- 
ing into the future with some revolutionary 
new uses for oil—in homes, in industry, and 
in transportation. 

In the past three decades, we have calmly 
accepted advances that few dreamed possible 
when I was a student here. These ad- 
vances—economic, social, and political—took 
place because some men were willing to make 
difficult decisions and take positive action to 
resolve their problems. Thes@ were the men 
who wanted tomorrow. 

Not too many years ago, man was largely 
at the mercy of nature. Today, we are 
acquiring an unprecedented mastery over 
nature. Natural resources are no longer a 
limitation now that we control more and 
more forms of energy and can effectively use 
raw materials in new and better ways. 

In the business world, the very nature of 
some companies has been transformed in 
recent years. The young man who, after 
graduation, joined a broadcasting company 
now finds himself in television. The adding 
machine salesman is now selling complicated 
electronic computers. The aeronautical en- 
gineer is now working on spacecraft. And 
I can assure you that when I joined my com- 
pany in 1935 as a geologist, I did not foresee 
the wonderful developments in petrochemi- 
cals that make life so much easier today. 

The same thing is going to happen to many 
of you sitting here today. Your age is the 
age of the atom, of space travel, of the think- 
ing machine, of drugs that can cure men's 
bodies and shape their minds, and of in- 
quiry into the very riddle of life itself. 

In addition to the astounding advances in 
science and technology, the political scene 
also is changing rapidly. New nations are 
emerging, causing drastic realinements in 
international power relationships. 

The risk of political upheaval is greater 

than ever before. We have only to look back 
at the changes that have taken place in the 
past 50 years. No region of the world has 
escaped these changes. One third of man- 
kind has become Communist, another third 
has obtained independence from colonialism, 
and even among the remaining third, nearly 
all countries have undergone revolutions or 
wars. 
I doubt very much that the Russians will 
resort to atomic warfare to achieve their goal 
of world domination. The Soviets realize, 
as we do, that war would mean complete de- 
struction—for both sides. But world leader- 
ship can change hands without a single 
atomic missile being fired in anger. 

The contest is not over, just because a 
military stalemate exists. The struggle has 
merely shifted to other fronts, and is being 
waged with the weapons of diplomacy— 
propaganda—and technology. 

This is driven home to me every time I 
look out my office window at the United 
Nations Building. Much of the struggle is 
taking place there. 

Clearly, we are passing into an era of 
greater and faster change than man has ever 
seen, 

You will be able to play a part in shaping 
this new era. Speaking in geological terms, 
I believe that upon you will fall the re- 
sponsibility for exploring this new terrain,” 
for surveying it, for mapping it, and for 
mastering it. You also will have to apply 
bold techniques to its geography, and imagi- 
native thinking to its climate. 

To do this effectively, you must first learn 
to accommodate yourself to change, George 
Bernard Shaw once sald, “ is im- 
possible without change; and those who can- 
not change their minds cannot change any- 
thing.” 
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During my career, I have had many oc- 
casions to observe how men react to change. 
While they all meet it in very different ways, 
essentially three patterns of behavior emerge. 
Some men simply ignore change. Others 
actively resist change. The third group con- 
sists of men who adapt to change. Let us 
look briefly at these three courses of action. 

The first is the most popular—to ignore 
change. It is usually adopted by people who 
become frightened and despondent about the 
uncertain and fickle world around them. 
They hide their eyes, and close their minds. 
It is quite easy to do this, and there are many 
means available to help us, For example, 
some motion pictures, books, and magazines 
are written specifically to help the individual 
hide his head in the sand. Much of tele- 
vision also provides a handy escape from 
reality, 

The second alternative is to become active 
in resisting change. While many peopie 
have sound reasons for opposing some 
changes, there are hundreds of organiza- 
tions and groups in our country who devote 
their efforts to opposing everything new— 
new laws, new methods, newness in general. 
Their membership consists of people who 
look back to the “good old days“ rather than 
face the issues and problems of our dynamic 
society. This is a frustrating approach, for 
the individual and for society. 

The third alternative is the one I would 
like to recommend to you—adapting to 
change. This is not the easiest course of ac- 
tion, but it Is certainly the most rewarding. 
Helping to produce change, altering the world 
for the better—presents a stimulating chal- 
lenge to thinking men and women. It is the 
manner in which you meet this challenge 
that determines your real worth as an 
individual. 

In “The Way of All Flesh,” Samuel Butler 
points out that: “All our lives long, every 
day and every hour, we are engaged in the 
process of accommodating 
changed and unchanged surroundings. Liv- 
ing, in fact, is nothing else than this proc- 
ess of accommodation. When we fall in it 
a little, we are stupid. When we fail flag- 
rantly, we are mad. When we suspend it 
temporarily, we sleep. When we give up the 
attempt altogether, we die.” 

The education you have acquired here at 
Texas Tech is a valuable asset. It enables 
you to enter the business world, to go into 
agriculture or education, to plan a career in 
government, or to engage in research. You 
are well-trained individuals, who have been 
taught to think and reason, and the op- 
portunities for such people are unlimited. 

Your education, however, has a deeper pur- 
pose. It will help you adapt to change. It 
will enable you to function more effectively 
as a citizen. And it will make you better 
aware of your obligations to cooperate with 
your fellow men, and to become useful mem- 
bers of society. 

Your future, however, depends as much on 
your capacity for development, as it does on 
your brains—perhaps more so. And there 
is a real difference between the two. I think 
capacity is the more important, because it 
involves hard human effort, not merely some- 
thing which comes from nature. Brains rep- 
resent inherent power; capacity represents 
developed forces. 

The men and women in history who pro- 
duced constructive ideas had the capacity 
to put their inherent brainpower, large or 
small, to maximum use. Topflight efforts 
do not come from brains alone. They come 
from concentration of effort, development of 
skill—and from all the qualities we sum up 
in one word—“capacity.” 

How can you best develop your own capac- 
ity? I do not pretend to have all the an- 
swers to this. Perhaps the final answer can 
only be found within your own minds, But 
I would like to share with you some of the 
ideas I have learned from experience—in 
technology, in business, and in life. 
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First, you should all realize that the world 
exacts a price from each of us for every- 
thing we achieve—or fall to achieve. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, in one of his essays, called 
this price — compensation.“ He wrote that 
“The whole of what we know is a system of 
compensations. Every suffering is rewarded; 
every sacrifice is made up; every debt is 

ald.“ 

6 Many of your parents sacrificed to send 
you to Texas Tech; today they are being re- 
warded, You have completed your educa- 
tion, and because of this, you are privileged 
men and women. But privilege, too, has its 
price—responsibility to your family, your 
Nation, and yourselves. 

The biggest price remains to be paid. It is 
the price you will pay for whatever you 
achieve in life. For the price of a little 
effort, you can be mediocre. With a good 
deal of effort, you can be topflight in your 
chosen professions. But you cannot expect 
to be topfilght for the price of only a little 
effort. 

I do not mean to imply that you should 
give up in despair if you do not succeed 
immediately in your chosen career. Dis- 
couragement does not mean defeat. Emer- 
son also has pointed out that “Our greatest 
glory consists not in never falling, but in 
rising every time we fall,” 

It is futile to blame bad luck for any 
temporary setbacks you may experience. 
Luck is first of all hard work, plus the un- 
shakable conyiction that you deserve to be 
lucky. One sure way to get ahead is to do 
whatever work you are doing to the best of 
your ability. In a short time you will be 
picked to do some other job that is not being 
done well. 

Many of you here tonight are specialists— 
of one kind or another. There is nothing 
wrong with this, for we live in a time of in- 
creasing specialization. I must point out, 
however, that specialization has its inherent 
dangers, both to the individual and to a free 
society. 

A man may be so wrapped up with his 
specialty that he tends to become oblivious 
not only to the world around him, but to 
the larger implications of the very work he 
is doing. 

Take technology, as an example. In itself, 
technology is neither good nor bad. It is 
merely a tool which can be used for either 
good or bad purposes. The power of the atom 
is indifferent to whether it is used for peace 
or for destruction. 

Complete reliance on technology, however, 
can give a man a false idea of reality. It 
can make a machine of society—and cogs 
and gears of freemen. All of these effects 
are clearly evident in the Communist so- 
cieties, but traces of them also can be found 
on our own society. 

No human endeavor can be performed by 
just a slide rule and a set of math tables, or 
by brains that are occupied exclusively with 
technical problems. This has become in- 
creasingly clear to me over the years. It is 
something I did not know 32 years ago, but 
of which I am very, very sure today. 

We can best avoid the dangers of over- 
specialization, it seems to be, by directing 
ourselves toward a balance of interests. We 
must become aware of areas of knowledge 
beyond our own specialties. 

If you have a technical specialty, I urge 
you to delve into literature and the arts. If 
you are trained in business, or home econom- 
ics, or the liberal arts, I hope you will become 
familiar with the great advances in science 
that are altering our society. 

All of you should have some knowledge of 
the modern techniques of mass communica- 
tions. You should thoroughly understand 
the operation of our political institutions. 
And above all, you should know how our 
economy functions to give us all the benefits 
we enjoy. 
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Our Nation needs men and women with 
cultivated minds and the broad outlook 
individuals with vision, and the capacity for 
independent thinking. We need people who 
are not afraid to take a chance with life— 
men who want tomorrow. Such men are 
freemen. 

This leads me to the final thought I want 
to offer you tonight. In recent years, I have 
been distressed with the growing obsession 
that many young people have with security, 
It is true that man has been looking for se- 
curity ever since prehistoric times, But the 
quest for security can be overemphasized. 

Actually, all of us require the spur of in- 
security to force us to do our best. Most of 
ciyilization’s progress has come from individ- 
uals who were willing to take a chance. 

I don't believe men or women in their 
early twenties should worry about the se- 
curity of their first jobs. 
and better jobs perhaps have greater risks. 
You can afford to choose the job with the 
most promise. You can be as bold as you 
want, following the spirit of adventure 
wherever it may lead. This is the way our 
country was built. This is the only way we 
will retain our leadership. 

You may not realize it, but you possess 
real security now—in your youth, and in the 
education you have struggled to achieve. 

In the time I have spent with you tonight, 
I have tried to indicate something of the 
world into which you are emerging. It is an 
exciting world, and I envy you the oppor- 
tunities it offers. 5 

As you leave Texas Tech, your new re- 
sponsibility will be to help lead our Nation 
across the divide of the sixties and seven- 
ties—and, within your working careers, into 
a new century. 

To fulfill this responsibility, you must be 
able to adapt quickly to change. You must 
be willing to develop your capacity as well 
as your brain, and you must strive to broaden 
your horizons beyond your immediate spe- 
cialties. 

If you use all of your talents and resources 
wisely, we will move into the most adven- 
turous era in the history of our Nation, and 
perhaps, of mankind. I wish you well at 
your task. 

As an alumnus of Texas Tech, I want to 
thank you for allowing me to join with your 
families, your friends, and the faculty on this 
happy occasion. 

Congratulations to each of you, and may 
you all achieve the fulfillment of your best 
dreams and aspirations. 


Temporary Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 5, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Lowell (Mass.) Sun, my hometown 
newspaper, is always vigilant in behalf 
of the taxpayers and has done a fine job 
in the following editorial in its protest 
against the permanence of so many of 
our temporary Federal taxes: 

TEMPORARY TAXES 

One fine example of a temporary tax, one 
enacted specifically for a definite period or 
purpose of the moment, is the Federal tax 
on gasoline. 

Congress first enacted the 1-cent-per-gal- 
lon tax in 1932 for 1 year. The following 
year it was extended for another year and 
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another one-half cent tacked on. In 1994 
the half penny was removed but the tax was 
extended, as it was each year until 1940. In 
that year the half penny was put back on. 

In 1951 the tax was increased to 2 cents, 
in 1956 to 3 cents, and in 1959 to 4 cents. 
Now it is to be extended again for another 
year—temporarily. The truth is there is 
almost no such thing as a temporary tax. 
a warning to taxpayers and legislators alike 
to scrutinize any new tax proposals carefully 
and with a beady eye—especially if the taxes 
are tagged as temporary measures. 


Liberal or Conservative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1962 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, here is a 
little pamphlet I ran across the other 
day written by a distinguished, former 
Member of this body: 

LIBERAL OR CONSERVATIVE 


An immense amount of nonsense has been 
poured out over the word “liberal.” Like a 
fiock of timid sheep we have been stampeded 
by it. Every candidate for public office has 
shouted his liberalism, and beaten his breast 
that he was more liberal than his opponent. 
Thoughtless radicals have tried to smear into 
silence everyone who asked why and when 
and what it was to be liberal. Tory“ and 
“reactionary” have filled the air. Because 
we have been cowards we have let the con- 
servative side go by default, 

“There is a time to sow, and a time to 
reap.” Every farmer is a liberal in the spring 
when he plows a fresh field, tries a new seed, 
experiments with a new fertilizer, In the 
fall he is a conservative. He conserves the 
fruit of his toil. He harvests his crops and 
stores them in the barn where they will not 
mildew or rot. 

Every youth seeking his first job is a lib- 
eral. When he gets his first pay he is a 
conservative if he is worth his salt. Andrew 
Carnegie thought it was the supreme mo- 
ment of his boyhood when he ran home to 
his mother with shining eyes, holding the 
few dimes he had received for a week of 
12-hour days. 

When Old Dog Tray goes sniffing through 
the brush for rabbits he is a liberal; when 
he buries a bone he is a conservative. 

“Go to the ant, O thou sluggard, consider 
his ways and be wise.” The ant is a con- 
servative. The grasshopper who lays up 
nothing for cold wet days is a liberal. 

The beehive is the symbol of conservatism. 
Provision for winter days. A shelter against 
the storm. 

The home is the heart of conservatism. A 
savings account, a life insurance policy, a 
Government bond, sound money, a share of 
stock, a roof over one’s head; what are these 
but things to be conserved? 

We fight our wars as conservatives. We 
want to conserve our freedom, the American 
way of life, the integrity of our frontiers, the 
soil we call home. Every soldier and sailor 
is a conservative. We who remain at home 
must conserve a free America for them while 
they fight for it abroad. 4 s 

Workingmen struggling to improve their 
condition are liberals. When they fight to 
keep their gains are conservatives. 
What is the use of being a liberal unless you 
are equally brave to conserve whatever good 
liberalism has won? 
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The Declaration of Independence was a 
liberal document; the Constitution of the 
United States a conservative one. It was to 
“insure” domestic tranquillity, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity. 

The trunk of a tree is conservative: It 
stands immovable against the tempest. The 
branches, twigs, and leaves are liberals. The 
roots are conservatives. One represents sta- 
bility and power, the other freedom and 
movement; one, strength, the other, growth. 
It is a divine harmony. It proves that the 
true liberal must also be conservative; the 
genuine conservative, a liberal. Without the 
giant trunk the tree would fall; without the 
leaves it would die. Each is necessary to the 
other. Why should the leaves curse the 
trunk that holds them to the sun; why 
should the trunk condemn the leaves which 
keep the sap flowing up from the wellsprings 
of life? 

In time the lower branches die. The hus- 
bandman (or statesman) prunes them off. 
He is a liberal in cutting them; a conserva- 
tive in taking the faggots home to warm his 
hearth. 

St. Paul did not say, “Hold fast to every- 
thing.” But he did say, “Hold fast to that 
which is good.” Why not? 

The attic is a conservative Institution. In 
it we store grandma's old spinning wheel; 
grandpa’s musket, or the little toy soldiers” 
our soldier sons once played with. 

Something important to our life happened 
when men and women began to live in houses 
without attics; in apartments and trailers 
where they could store nothing that tied 
them to the past. 

Lloyd George once said Men will not fight 
for a boardinghouse.” He was right. We 
should be “liberal” in helping all men and 
women to be able to earn and own that “con- 
servative” thing called home. 

New Year's Day is liberal. Resolutions are 
made, dreams are dreamed and hopes flour- 
ish. Christmas Day is conservative. It con- 
Serves the love of parents; the bond between 
husband and wife; the laughter of children; 
charity for the poor, and remembrance of the 
Master and His mercy. 

Why be tyrannized by a word? Let us be 
as liberal as seeds in the springtime; as 
conservative as the laws which hold the great 
Stars in the sky, or the Stars in Old Glory. 

Samut B. PETTENGILL. 

Grarton, Vr. 


Pension Grab 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 5, 1962 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post very appropriately on July 4: 

PENSION GRAB 


The Veterans of World War Lof the U.S.A., 
Inc., a miniscule by highiy vocal pressure 
group, has been alarmingly successful in its 
Grive to release from the House Committee 
on Veterans' Affairs a bill that wouid grant 
monthly pensions of $100 to veterans of the 
First World War. At this time 201 of a 
required 219 signatures have been obtained 
in the House. 

No feeling person would deny relief to aging 
Veterans who suffer from service-connected 
disabilities. But what the Veterans of World 
War I want is an indiscriminate handout 
Which would cost the taxpayers nearly $1 
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billion in the first year, or about 17 percent 
of the present Veterans’ Administration 
budget, and more than $11 billion over the 
life of the program. Ironically, some 60 of 
the economy-minded Congressmen who 
voted against the proposal to raise the 
national debt limit have signed the petition 
to release this shabby bill. 

Chairman OLIN D. Teacue has maintained 
a resolute stand against this measure in the 
face of a vociferous lobbying campaign, and 
it is to be hoped that a majority of Con- 
gressmen will follow his courageous lead so 
as to prevent the bill from reaching the floor. 


Fortunate Fatality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the Law- 
rence Eagle-Tribune did a splendid edi- 
torial job of pointing out the reasons 
I, and a majority of my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle, voted against 
and defeated the administration's agri- 
cultural power grab. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert the article: 

FORTUNATE FATALITY 


The killing of the administration's farm 
bill by the House seems to us the fate the 
legislation deserved, for one reason in par- 
ticular. 

The ostensible purpose of the bill was to 
reduce the huge farm surpluses that the 
Government buys and stores each year at 
enormous cost to the taxpayers. The cost 
is imposed twice. The very business of buy- 
ing surpluses is designed to and does keep 
retail prices of foodstuffs at a price attrac- 
tive to producers. It Keeps food prices up. 
At the same time the farm policy taps the 
purses of the taxpayers as consumers to pay 
farmers not to grow crops and then to buy 
and store the surpluses. 

The situation is ridiculous and should be 
changed, but the admistration's plan for 
change seemed like a treatment that is worse 
than the disease. 

The administration's farm bill would have 
set up for the first time strict and com- 
pulsory limitations on production and mar- 
keting of feed grains, corn, barley, and grain 
sorghums. It would have applied feed grain 
restrictions not only to producers who raised 
it for sale but to the farmer who raised it for 
his own stock. 

Hitherto restrictions have been applied 
to major commodities, wheat, cotton, to- 
bacco, rice, and peanuts, consumed by people. 
Extending restrictions to feed grains did not 
make impressive sense for two reasons. One 
is that animals consume grains and there- 
fore attack surpluses. The other is that ap- 
plying the restrictions to farmers raising 
grains for their own stock attacked what had 
hitherto been recognized as an inherent 
right. Surely, no one reasonably could argue 
a man does not have the right to ratse corn 
to feed his own hogs. 

The legislation was phrased in a way, 
however, that agreement to accept the re- 
striction seemed next to impossible. The 
restrictions would have gone into effect 
when two-thirds of any class of producers 
accepted them. Turning them down meant 
a sharp reduction in price supports and 
perhaps the removal of price suports 
altogether. 
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Effect. of the legislation therefore would 
have been to extend and strengthen the 
power of Government in agriculture. 

This was, to us, an alarming prospect 
under an administration striving continu- 
ally to extend and increase power and a 
bureaucracy under political influence and 
devoid of an idea of how hard dollars are 
to come by. A recent report to constituents 
by Senator Corron, of New Hampshire, lu- 
ridly illuminated the prospect with the in- 
formation that the economic adviser of the 
Secretary of Agriculture thinks that agricul- 
ture should be nationalized. In view of 
Communist experience with nationalized 
agriculture, it is amazing that an American 
should give it more than contemptuous 
rebuff. 

But stricter controls would prepare the 
way for it. The heavier the hand of Govern- 
ment on an enterprise, the less the freedom 
of the enterprise. If the farm plan had 
been adopted any failures it recorded in the 
effort to accomplish its ostensible purpose 
would have been attacked with more Gov- 
ernment power—always the Government's 
prescription for any public allment. 


Pillar of Mammon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the Nation 
was shocked when the Supreme Court 
declared that the prayer used in the pub- 
lic schools of New York State to open 
the daily session, was unconstitutional. 

This prayer, without sectarian identi- 
fication, expresses the American people's 
devotion of God, whose name is in- 
scribed on our coins; used in our courts 
when witnesses take the oath to tell the 
truth; voiced at the beginning of the 
day’s work in our legislative assemblies; 
and honored in the Pledge of Allegiance 
to the Flag. 

Reverence for God distinguishes free- 
men from Communists. 

The strength and inspiration that de- 
rive from this eternal value is a power 
for good, that the Communists fear the 
most. 

The Supreme Court decision, by ex- 
cluding the invocation of God’s blessings 
in the public schools of New York State. 
has unintentionally weakened our unity 
and the heart of the American spirit. 

The reaction of protest against this de- 
cision is refiected in the following lead 
editorial titled, “Pillar of Mammon” 
from the July 2, 1962, issue of the Law- 
rence Eagle-Tribune, published in Law- 
rence, Mass.: 

PILLAR OF MAMMON 

“Almighty God, we acknowledge our de- 
pendence upon Thee, and we beg thy bless- 
ings upon us, our parents, our teachers, and 
our country.” 

This prayer has been found in violation 
of the first amendment to the Constitution 
by six of seven Justices of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

It was devised by the State of New York 
as a means of expressing in public schools 
in a manner that would be approved and 
even applauded by all people, no matter 
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what their sectarian affiliation, the tradi- 
tional American reliance on God. 

It foundered on the Supreme Court's in- 
terpretation of the first amendment which 
reads: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof. 

How did six presumably wise and learned 
men devise a decision with which they could 
outlaw a simple prayer to God? 

Their task was not easy, It was started 
with the Court's long-held interpretation of 
the first amendment and was carried on 
with the strained and tortuous reasoning 
of men fitting the evidence to a preconceived 
conclusion, 

The first amendment simply says that 
Congress shall not establish a state church. 
But the Court interprets it to mean that 
Government shall in no way help religion. 
It goes beyond the conception of official 
recognition of aid to a particular sect and 
embraces God himself as a power govern- 
ment must avoid and reject. 

The facts that the Court itself opens each 
session with an appeal to God, that Con- 
gress opens each session with prayer to God, 
that Congress has added to the Pledge to the 
Flag recognition of God, and that trust in 
God is expressed on American coins were 
dismissed by Justice Black as ceremonial 
irrelevances. But Justice Douglas in a con- 
curring opinion suggested that the cere- 
monial references too are unconstitutional. 

They are doomed at the hand of the Court 
and so is the daily Bible reading practiced in 
many schools if secularism continues to 
dominate the Court. 

This decision is another in what amounts 
to a series of exercises by the Court of its 
enormous official power to diminish toward 
the vanishing point the influence of God in 
American life. The effect of it therefore is 
to weaken spiritual strength in the Nation 
where monuments of Mammon proclaim de- 
votion to material things and where mun- 
dane pride has produced the power to destroy 
all life, 


Dearborn’s Greenfield Village—300 
Years of American History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Henry 
Ford, in his wisdom, preserved for pos- 
_ terity outstanding examples of histori- 

cal significance about thé efforts of our 
forefathers to make this country great. 
These are assembled in Greenfield Vil- 
lage in Dearborn where many years of 
history can be seen in a few hours. I 
commend the following article from the 
Dearborn Press to your attention, for 
items from many States are included in 
the collection: 


DEARBORN'S GREENFIELD VILLAGE—300 Years: 


OF AMERICAN HISTORY 

Three hundred years of American history— 
from colonial times through the 19th cen- 
tury—are represented in the 100 buildings in 
the 200-acre Greenfield Village. 

The founder of Greenfield Village, auto 
pioneer Henry Ford, was greatly concerned 
with the saving of the Nation's priceless 
heritage of historic buildings that were fall- 
ing into disrepair through lack of apprecia- 
tion of the local populace. 


= 
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His idea was to bring the shrine to the 
tourist rather than the tourist to the scat- 
tered shrines—hence Greenfield Village. 

Henry Ford was the first to combine the 
collecting of Americana with the preserva- 
tion of historic buildings. 

There are four major sections of historic 
buildings: 

1. Homes and workshops of famous Ameri- 
cans. 

2. A group showing the development of 
the American home over the years. 

8. Buildings typical of the preindustrial 
revolution in America. 

4. Public bulldings such as those sur- 
rounding the village green. 

More than a quarter of the buildings 
in Greenfield Village are homes transplanted 
from various sections of the United States. 

Oldest of the homes and one of the old- 
est in the country is the Plympton House, 
built in Sudbury, Mass., in the 17th cen- 
tury. 

Of the same era is the Susquehanna House 
bullt in 1650 at the junction of the Patux- 
ent River and Chesapeake Bay, 

On the elegant side is the Secretary House 
from Exeter, N.H., once the home of the first 
secretary of state in New Hampshire. 

In contrast is a simple, one-room log cabin, 
the birthplace of William Holmes McGuffey, 
of school textbook fame. 

A low frame structure known as the Edi- 
son Homestead was built in 1815 by the fa- 
mous inventor's father, Samuel Edison. 

The Ann Arbor House, built in 1630-40 in 
Ann Arbor, was the home of Poet Robert 
Frost while he was on the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

The Clinton Inn, named for New York 
Gov. DeWitt Clinton, a typical hostelry 
of 1831, once stood in Clinton, Mich. 

There is also a two-story red farmhouse, 
the birthplace of Luther Burbank, the fam- 
ous horticulturist. 

The George Washington Carver Memorial 
typifies the log cabin birthplace of the fam- 
ous Negro scientist. 

Aviation pioneers Orville and Wilbur 
Wright are represented by their homesteads, 

Also to be seen is Thomas A. Edison's 
Menlo Park laboratory where he accom- 
plished some of his greatest achievements. 

The Loranger Gristmill, built near Mon- 
roe, Mich., in 1832, still is grinding flour 


- by the old burnstone method at Greenfield 


Village. 

The Logan County Courthouse built in 
1840, was the place where Abraham Lincoln 
practiced law as a young man. 

Also on display at Greenfield Village is 
the plain red brick shed where Ford built 
his first car in 1896. 

A Cape Cod windmill from Yarmouth, 
Mass., is generally believed to be the oldest 
existing one in the United States. 

Dearborn is well represented at Greenfield 
Village. 

Foremost among the dozen structures is 
the Ford Homestead, a white frame farm 
home that formerly stood at Greenfield and 


Two schools attended by Mr. Ford are 
represented in the village, the Scotch Settle- 
ment School, formerly at Warren and South- 
field, and the Miller School, once at Mich- 
igan and Lois. 


Another Declaration of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1962 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday, July 4, 1962, was the 186th an- 
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niversary of-our Nation’s birthday and 
Many newspapers carried a column 
written by Mr. Morrie Ryskind. 

Mr. Ryskind’s column discusses some 
of the needs inherent in our Declaration 
of Independence to keep it that way, 
then goes on to refer to another docu- 
ment, a “Declaration of Independence 
From Federal Dependence,” issued by a 
city within my district, Fremont, Nebr. 

I believe the point in Mr. Ryskind's 
article well worth reproduction here, and 
I commend it to my colleagues for read- 
ing: 

ANOTHER DECLARATION OF FREEDOM 
(By Morrie Ryskind) 

It was an honored American tradition, still 
observed in unreconstructed conservative 
circles, to reread on the Fourth of July the 
historic Declaration of Independence in 
which the Founding Fathers listed a true 
bill of particulars against George III and 
pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor to the fight for freedom. 

That pledge was no empty rhetoric, for 
they knew their necks were forfeit if they 
failed. It took blood and sweat and tears 
in full measure before victory was achieved. 

But the best of houses, no matter how 
stoutly built, needs eternal vigilance to pro- 
tect it against the forces of nature—includ- 
ing human nature. Otherwise, the termites, 
insect and anthropoid alike, may nest and 
eat away at the foundation. The structure 
may look the same from outside, but inside 
the floors begin to cave in. 

It is not enough, in short, to reaffirm the 
Declaration once a year. We must reaffirm it 
every day of our lives if we intend to keep 
what it gave us. 

I suggest e III must be whirling in 
his tomb as he realizes that the descendants 
of the same people who found a tax burden 
of 25 percent intolerable are now permitting 
a government to take, in some cases, 91 per- 
cent. And shooting off firecrackers for, and 
not against, that government. A couple of 
slick salesmen chanting the virtues of the 
welfare state, and His Majesty might have 
been home free. 

But there are signs of a current revolt, 
too. And my favorite is a Declaration of 
Independence from Federal Dependence” 
issued by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Fremont Nebr., in 1959. I take the liberty of 
quoting some paragraphs from it which I 
think conservatives may well read this Fourth 
along with the original masterpiece: 

We believe the present trend in political 
thinking and fiscal policy will ultimately de- 
stroy our free institutions and the savings of 
our people. * * * We believe this trend * * * 
mortgages the future of our children to leave 
them economically destitute, politically en- 
slaved, and defenseless. 

“Our Nation's strength lies in local, coun- 
ty, and State government, by citizens using 
local, county, and State funds; under the 
trend of the present political philosophy, 
our people are slowly and surely being 
Tulled to sleep and deprived of their sub- 
stance. 

“We deplore those Federal agencies and 
representatives of Federal agencies who, in 
addition to their primary function, engage 
in activities designed to expand and per- 
petuate those functions beyond their original 
design and concept. 

“We therefore cali upon all like-minded 
groups who hold to the principles upon which 
this Nation was founded and under which it 
has prospered, the principles of individual 
freedom, a free market and limited govern- 
ma to make and project this same declara- 

on: 

“To steadfastly resist further encroach- 
ment upon these principles by the Federal 
Government; to limit our use of Federal 
funds and to seek a corresponding reduction 
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in tax levies and Government controls; to 
avoid being deluded by glib tongue, trite 
phrase, and uneconomic thinking with prom- 
ises of personal and financial security 
through the bait of Federal aid: there being 
no Federal aid, since Federal aid is only our 
local money less the high cost of freight for 
political brokerage on its long trip to Wash- 
ington and back—returned with the bar- 
nacles of Federal restrictions and bureau- 
cratic controis, 

“With a belief in Almighty God, we there- 
fore declare that these steps to reestablish a 
Government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people be taken not tomorrow 
but today. 

“And further, we in Fremont resolve to 
take those steps necessary to bring again to 
the banks of the Platte those functions of 
Government now mushrooming on the banks 
of the Potomac.” 

It is my guess that, had they lived in this 
time and place, John Hancock's bold sig- 
nature would have graced the document as 
well as the much rarer one of Button Gwin- 
nett. But, even without them, this declara- 
tion describes clearly what the battle of 
November 1962—never mind the platforms— 
is really about. 

For the conservatives, it may be Yorktown 
or it may be Custer's last stand. But, Re- 
publican or Democrat, the candidate who 
stands with the Fremont declaration is the 
one who gets my vote. 


Milk, Judged on the Basis of Nutrition, 
Not Fallout 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us, including the President and Secretary 
of Agriculture, have been seriously con- 
cerned about the effect on milk consump- 
tion which has been brought about by 
publicity which Has emphasized the prob- 
lem of nuclear fallout. I include an arti- 
cle from the American Agriculturist, July 
1962, entitled “Food and Fallout,” in- 
cluding an interview with Dr, Cyril Co- 
mar, of Cornell University. 

Foop AND FALLOUT 

Now that the United States has resumed 
setting off the big bangs and the Russian 
bear has decided to growl right back, the air 
is more full of noise than fallout, It’s hum- 
ming with scare talk, with the shrill cries of 
Protest groups, and many an author has used 
the subject for stories that have sacrificed 
truth for sensation. 

Now, it's impossible with bombs to “ask 
the man who owns one,” but it is possible 
to check with men who have access to prac- 
tically all the information available on fall- 
Out—the radioactive material that drifts 
down out of the sky after a nuclear explosion. 
Such a man is Cyril Comar, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, professor of physical biology and an 
Adviser to the United Nations Scientific Com- 
Mittee on the Effects of Radiation. Here is 
how he replied to your editor's questions dur- 
ing a recent interview: 

“Question. Dr. Comar, where do you stand 
On whether nuclear testing and research 
should be continued? 

“Answer, Well, any sane person realizes 
that nuclear warfare is not a desirable way 
to settle national differences. However, the 
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prospect of mutual destruction may well be 
the hope for prevention of war. 

“I’m conyinced that the President and 
his advisers are aware of the pros and cons 
of testing, and am satisfied that his decision 
to resume testing is in the best interests of 
the people of the free world. I wish we 
didn’t have to test nuclear weapons, but 
believe it's important to keep part of the 
world free. 

“Actually, mankind is in little danger from 
recent or planned nuclear testing and most 
probably worldwide could even survive a 
nuclear war. 

“Question. Do you foresee changes in eat- 
ing habits because of these tests? 

“Answer. No, I believe commonsense will 
win the day. Foods are being very carefully 
checked for radioactivity by very competent 
people; there’s just no sense in changing 
diets because of scare headlines. If and 
when changes are called for, we can be sure 
the people I mentioned will inform us about 
them. Trying to tinker with our own diet 
to avoid danger from radioactivity is likely 
to do more harm than good. If you can 
buy food on the market, you can eat that 
food without worry about excessive radia- 
tion. 

“Question. Why is milk the whipping boy 
of protest about nuclear testing? 

“Answer. Well, milk was selected as an 
indicator of fallout merely because of con- 
venience. Sampling and testing are simple, 
and it’s produced—and thus available for 
testing in practically all areas—the year 
around. Of course, milk is fed to babies and 
it's easy to generate quite a head of emo- 
tional steam on the subject. 

“Actually, milk should continue to be 
judged on the basis of nutrition rather than 
on fallout, leaving to those charged with 
that responsibility any pushing of the panic 
button—if conditions warrant. 

“It's desirable to have people work for 
peace, but it’s dishonest to warp facts (about 
milk, for instance) in order to justify a 
stand against all nuclear testing. Milk has 
suffered from publicity about fallout con- 
tamination—unjustifiably, Remember that 
all foods are contaminated with strontium 
90, not only milk. 

“Strangely enough, even though milk is 
the largest single source of strontium 90 in 
the diet, reducing milk intake actually tends 
to increase the body burden of strontium. 
I won't go into the complicated chemistry, 
but merely comment that switching the diet 
from milk to other things may step up 
strontium 90 levels in the body. By the 
way, when our three children are all home 
we put away a lot of milk per week. 

“Question. What suggestions do you have 
for farm people in the event of nuclear war? 

“Answer. That's a subject all by itself, and 
I'd rather confine my remarks to nuclear 
weapon testing and peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy. Of course, considerable planning is 
being done to safeguard both rural and 
urban people and their food supply in case 
of all-out war. 

“Question. Don't you sometimes wish we 
could go back to days before we had to worry 
about fallout? 

“Answer. No. A certain amount of genetic 
danger is involved in any use of nuclear en- 
ergy, of course, but the gains far outweigh 
the losses. No new development is without 
its disadvantages; atomic energy is no ex- 
ception. It’s a question of weighing the 
pluses against the minuses and making a de- 
cision. For instance, in this country we kill 
about 40,000 people a year on the highways, 
a biological cost we accept for transporta- 
tion. I don’t say this to justify any unneces- 
sary additions to human suffering, but to 
emphasize the facts of life, and to point out 
that we don’t have personal anxiety about 
this level of biological cost. 

“Even the controlled peaceful uses of 
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atomic energy will produce some radiation 
hazard, but this cost Is far outweighed by 
benefits to mankind, So it has been with 
the use of fire, electricity, transportation, 
and medical practice. 

“Question, Dr. Comar, do you have a bomb 
shelter for your family? 

“Answer. No; we've thought about it; 
but that's as far as we've gone. 

“Question. What is our task as a nation 
in connection with the awesome atom? 

“Answer, Well, history seems to say that 
nations sink into obscurity either because of 
an unsuccessful bid for supremacy, or be- 
cause their citizens seek an easy life. We 
seem to have our share of people in the latter 
category. 

“If we try hard enough, we can do what- 
ever it takes to remain strong, avoid nuclear 
war, and fulfill the responsibilities of world 
leadership. Nothing easy about it, but it’s 
possible.” 


Independence Day Greeting to the 
President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, July 4, 1962, the President of the 
United States went to Camp David with- 
his family. Camp David is located in 
the Sixth Congressional District of Mary- 
land and so it was my privilege to go 
there to deliver an Independence Day 
greeting from all the people of the dis- 
trict. Since the message reviewed briefly 
some of the highlights of our Revolu- 
tionary history, I am appending it for 
the information of Members of the Con- 
gress: 


THE PRESIDENT, 
Camp David. 

Dran Mn. PRESIDENT: On the 186th anni- 
versary of the Independence of the United 
States of America it is a pleasure to welcome 
you to Frederick County and to the Sixth 
Congressional District of Maryland. 

In coming, as you have today, from the 
statehouse in Philadelphia to western 
Maryland you have retraced the footsteps of 
many patriots who made liberty their creed, 
freedom their cause, and independence their 
goal. Even today it would be difficult to find 
citizens of America more jealous of indi- 
vidualism and more conscious of personal 
responsibility for the preservation of free- 
dom than the people of western Maryland. 
To a remarkable degree, we have preserved 
the revolutionary endownment. 

To have conserved these principles is nat- 
ural, since they are our common inheri- 
tance. Eleven years before the Declaration 
of Independence our court repudiated the 
Stamp Act. Our Representatives in the 
Congress were the leaders who, like Gov. 
Thomas Johnson, nominated George Wash- 
ington for command of the Army and, like 
John Hanson, were chosen President. Our 
Revolutionary soldiers fought on every bat- 
tlefield from Boston to Charleston, Catoctin 
Furnace, almost within sight of Camp David, 
forged tools for the fight for freedom. 

It is, therefore, more than a happy chance 
that you and Mrs. Kennedy are here on In- 
dependence Day. Our district is singularly 
identified with the Revolutionary struggle 
for independence. Surely the mountain 
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nymph, sweet liberty, has long been familiar 
in the hills and mountains of western Mary- 
land. 

Mrs. Mathias, and our sons Charlie and 
Rob, join me and all the people of the Sixth 
Congressional District of Maryland in hoping 
that you and your family have a pleasant 
and relaxing stay at Camp David. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR., 
Member of Congress. 


Week in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1962 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, each 
year I sponsor a “Week in Washington” 
essay contest for high school seniors in 
the counties of the 10th Congressional 
District of Ohio. 

This year’s winners were: Athens 
County, Miss Linda Rice, of Athens; 
Fairfield County, Miss Susan Gushman, 
of Lancaster; Gallia County, Miss Re- 
becca Sechrist, of Gallipolis; Hocking 
County, Mr. Kerry St. Clair, of Union 
Furnace; Jackson County, Miss Joyce 
York, of Oak Hill; Meigs County, Miss 
Mary Cleland, of Racine; and Vinton 
County, Miss Helen Huston of Hamden. 

Writing on the topic, What the Space 
Age Means to American Democracy,” the 
students won their county contests and 
have just completed a week in the Na- 
tion’s Capital as my guests. 


While in Washington, they had an op- 
portunity to observe their Government 
in action, take an active working part in 
the operation of my congressional office, 
and visit many of the interesting and 
historic sites in the Washington area. 

Our winners over the past 3 years have 
taken with them memories of an experi- 
ence they will long remember—an ex- 
perience I believe should contribute sub- 
stantially to their record of good citizen- 
ship in the future. I am happy to have 
been able to assist these young people in 
securing a better understanding of the 
workings of their Government, and take 
great pleasure in releasing their own ac- 
counts of activities while in the Nation's 
Capital. ` 


I would like to take this opportunity 
to insert copies of the students’ winning 
essays and their activity reports, writ- 
ten on completion of their “Week in 
W. These articles illustrate 
to me the tremendous potential in our 
younger generation, their interest in de- 
mocracy, and their intention to become 
active and progressive citizens who will 
be able to meet the increasingly demand- 
ing requirements of citizenship in the 
second half of the 20th century: 
REMARKS or Miss LINDA RICE, ATHENS County 

WINNER 

As a winner of the “Week in Washing- 
ton“ contest sponsored by Congressman 
MoELLER, I have spent an exciting and educa- 
tional week exploring the Nation's Capital. 
While in Washington I met people behind 
the scenes, and they explained their duties 
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and our Government tome. Among the peo- 
ple I met were Mrs. Jessie Buscher, of the 
Columbus Dispatch Washington Bureau. 
Co: an Frank Bow, Republican, of 
Ohio, Secretary of Agriculture Orville Free- 
man, and many other important people. 

I saw all the regular tourist sites, such as 
the Washington Monument at night, the 
Supreme Court Building, the Library of Con- 
gress, Smithsonian Institution, and the im- 
pressive Washington Episcopal Cathedral. 
Mr. Austin Hogan of Congressman MOELLER’S 
office, accompanied us. 

Although I was a trip winner in this 
contest, each contestant was also a winner 
in a manner of speaking. The essay was en- 
titled, “How Will the Space Age Benefit 
American Democracy.” While doing research 
for my paper, I learned many things about 
space and its peaceful uses for the American 
people. 


I wish to express my deepest thanks to 


Congressman and Mrs. Moeller, and to Con- 
gressman Moe.ter’s staff for making my trip 
very enjoyable. I will never forget Wash- 
ington, D.C. and the many new and interest- 
ing things I have learned. 
How Space Writ BENEFIT AMERICA 
(By Linda Rice, April 26, 1962) 

Some people think experiments in outer 
space are to benefit only the Armed Forces. 
Other people just don’t give a “hoot” who 
it benefits and what it is doing for America. 
I think every American citizen should be in- 
terested in America’s progress in the outer 
space projects. 

Whenever Cape Canaveral sends up a cap- 
sule with a human life in it, every American 
citizen should watch and pray until the cap- 
sule and the astronaut returns safely to the 
earth. Every American citizen should stand 
behind the space projects, because space 
fights will bencfit the average citizen, The 
first men in space were risking a great deal 
to help solve questions which are centuries 
old, These brave, well-trained men are try- 
ing to sweep space and solve many strange 
questions. 

The first astronaut, Alan Shepard, Jr., 
didn't know whether he would return alive 
and unharmed, but he had faith in God and 
his fellow astronauts to make the flight and 
become the free world's first man in space. 
Whenever America sends an astronaut whirl- 
ing into space it is televised and the free 
world can view for herself the kind of men 
America produces. The whole country can 
watch and be proud of our achievements. 

I don't think space flight is merely racing 
with the Russians to see who will be the first 
to place a flag on the moon, but to develop 
new ideas and new machines to help the 
average citizen's daily task to be improved 
and made easier. I think America has caught 
up with Russia in the race for space suprem- 
acy and will stay ahead by developing the 
discoveries of outer space. 

What will come out of space flights and 
how will it benefit America as a whole? To 
answer the preceding question, the rewards 
of outer space will be better methods of? 
heating and cooling the home, better“ pack- 
aging and freezing techniques,‘ methods for 
preserving and increasing water sources, and 
to eliminate the problem of an overcrowded 
earth Doctors have also studied the pos- 
sibility. of substituting mechanical organs 
for human ones. 

The methods for preserving and increasing 
our water sources may prove crucial for our 
Nation, consumption has increased * 500 per- 


Judith Viorst, “Projects: Space,“ Wash- 
ington Square Press book, 1962, p. 40. 

Judith Viorst, “Projects: Space,” p. 104. 

*Tbid., p. 108. 

t Ibid., p. 103. 

® Ibid., p. 106, 

Judith Viorst, Projects: Space,“ p. 103. 
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cent between 1900 and 1950. Scientists are 
converting salt water into fresh drinking 
water. 

The extended life span is steadily in- 
creasing the world’s population and will 
cause overcrowding of our earth. With 
space research scientists will teach man how 
to survive on other planets, thus eliminat- 
ing the problem of overcrowding the earth. 

Infrared food blanching is satisfactorily 
being used for canning or freezing foods. 
New containers used in space flight will be 
used to package food on the earth. 

I think outer space projects will benefit 
America a great deal. Every American 
citizen has something new and exciting to 
look forward to. Every citizen should strive 
to encourage space projects. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Viorst, Judith, “Projects: Space,“ Washing- 

ton Square Press, New York, 1962. 


Remarks or Miss Susan Gusaman, FATAFIELD 
Country WINNER 


On Monday evening, June 25, I arrived 
at the Washington National Airport. This 
was the beginning of my glorious week in 
Washington, The two other winners that 
week, Joyce York, from Oak Hill, and Re- 
becca Sechrist, from Gallipolis, were at the 
airport to meet me. 

The rest of the week we learned about our 
U.S. Government, In the mornings, we 
worked in Congressman MOorttrn’s office. 
This gave us a deep insight into all the work 
that is involved in a congressional office. 

the afternoons, we viewed the func- 
tions of our Government. This was an in- 
valuable experience as it is vital that more 
American citizens see their Government in 
action. When one is able to be tn close con- 
tact with the Government for a period of 
time, one becomes sharply aware of the com- 
plexities of our Government. If more peo- 
ple were aware of the work that goes on in- 
side, perhaps they would not be so quick to 
criticize. 

The highlight of our weck was the presi- 
dential press conference. We were very for- 
tunate to be permitted to attend the con- 
ference. It was fascinating to watch an ex- 
ample of democracy first hand. 

Another prominent feature of our week was 
a visit to the Germany Embassy. We were 
given the opportunity to talk to people that 
could relate to us their attitude toward our 
American Government and to world problems 
generally. 

We also saw the memorials in Washington, 
the White House, the National Gallery of 
Art, a concert at the Watergate Showboat, 
and the Marine barracks dress parade. 
These are only a few of the numerous ac- 
tivities that we were privileged to enjoy dur- 
ing our week in Washington. It would be 
impossible to mention every wonderful ex- 
perience that we shared in our Nation’s great 
Capital. 25 

My week in Washington was one I will 
never forget. I am grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to have seen my Government operate. 
I am now more acutely aware of the tntri- 
cate work that Is involved in 1 day's work in 
our Government. I am in deep appreciation 
to Mr. and Mrs. Moeller for being gracious 
to me during this week, I would also like to 
thank Mr. Mortier's staff for the time they 
spent teaching us about the most important 
subject in American life, our American 
Government. 

WHAT THE SPACE AGE MEANS TO AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 


(By Susan Gushman, English 12, Lancaster 
High School) 

On February 20, 1962, there was a terrific 
roar as Friendship soared into space, The 
Friendship ship and John Glenn weren't the 
only things that rocketed upward at that 
time. Our American prestige sailed forth 
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too. The Russians have been first in several 
space explerations: launching their sputnik 
in 1957, circling the sun, hitting the moon, 
photographing the back of the moon, and 

back two dogs alive. Each one of 
these Russian expeditions in space has been 
a setback to our American prestige. Since 
prestige is the power to command esteem, 
we must strive to recapture our technologi- 
cal prestige that has been overshadowed by 
Russian successes in space. 

The smaller, less secure countries of the 
world are often easily impressed by power. 
They listen to the stronger countries argue 
back and forth about which is the better. 
When Russia stepped forward and beat us 
in space, she was saying to all the world, 
“Look at us. Our country is ahead of 
America in many fields and our advances in 
space are proof of this fact. They utilized 
this p da to the fullest extent. It is 
vital that America answer the Russian 
boasts with proof of her own scientific space 
advances. America is the only powerful 
stronghold of democracy in the world today. 
It is her duty to strive onward in fields that 
are a strategic factor in the race for de- 
mocracy over communism. America must 
keep abreast with the countries that would 
sweep away ali democracy. 

It is not pertinent what type of race we 
have with Russia. At the present time space 
feats have become the prime factor in world 
leadership and ideological superiority. If 
we, as Americans, desire to remain the leader 
of the free world, we must not lag in the race 
for space. At the moment, space achieve- 
ments are creating political power; we must 
not let Russia put on 2 one-man act in space. 

The country that conquers outer space has 
the potential to control the world. If we 
are not the ones who control space, the 
conqueror could destroy us or subject us to 
its way of government. Democracy could 
be annihilated. That is why it is important 
to unite in the race for space, or the race 
for continued freedom under democracy. 

Space is also a challenge to the minds of 
men. It is an endless frontier that will pro- 
vide us with scientific knowledge that will 
be beneficial to mankind. Curiosity is a 
natural tendency of man. Our human 
nature desires to know more about the un- 
known. Explorations in space provide us 
with many new fields to explore. 

Space is the present factor in 
propaganda, the potential point of control- 
ling the universe, and the field that provides 
ever-present problems to be conquered. 
Shouldn't a country as great as America 
Strive to obtain all three of these factors 
that will further democracy? 


REMARKS OF Miss REBECCA SECHRIST—GALLIA 
COUNTY WINNER 

My “Week in Washington” visit has defi- 
nitely been one of the outstanding expe- 
riences of my life. It is a new and different 
revelation to see the functioning of our 
Government as a group of men and women 
striving for a democracy and its people, 
rather than a newspaper article in simple 
black and white. Co and Mrs. 
Moeller and their gracious staff did their 
utmost to complete a well-rounded picture 
of Washington in action. 

It is impossible to mention every memo- 
rable detail of my week, but several incidents 
emerge more prominently in my mind. 

Mr. MoELLER arranged for the other county 
Winners and me to attend the President’s 
Press conference in the State Department 
auditorium, This was the unequaled thrill 
of my life. I felt that free speech was at 
work, as men questioned their leaders. 

Another feature of the week was an inter- 
view with the press secretary of the German 
Embassy. This helped us understand our 
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involvement in the Berlin issue and how our 
country looks in the eyes of another nation. 

We were also fortunate in hearing the con- 
gressional staff briefing by the Defense 
Department Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
Secretaries of Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

The congressional briefing on the trade 
expansion bill revealed to us the last minute 
tension and parliamentary questions on a 
bill about to come up for House considera- 
tion. 

We also spent part of the day performing 
jobs in Mr. MoELLER’s office, as we began to 
grasp part of the enormous complexities of 
a Congressman’s office, and, most of all, the 
importance of the individual. We also did 
some sightseeing and spent time watching 
Congress in session. 

The greatest reward I gained was seeing 
that in the midst of world frustration and 
seemingly endiess tension, there is hope in 
a democracy if the people will let themselves 
be free by informing themselves about our 
Government and then exercising this freedom 
in speech and action. 

We, as American people, must rediscover 
the fact that we are America. 

THE SPACE PROGRAM AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE IN 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


(By Rebecca Sechrist, Gallia Academy) 


In the early days of exploration, sailors 
boarded ships firmly believing that they 
would encounter giant sea monsters ready to 
swallow ship and men in a single gulp. They 
boarded the ships anyway, because they 
wanted to see what lay beyond their town 
and their country. The men who now ride 
into space are facing dangers that are not 
make believe, but they also have to see what 
lies beyond. They have to see it, because it 
is there, and because they are men. 

Men such as these with minds bestowed by 
God discovered America, increased its bound- 
aries, formed its government, and built its 
democracy. These men had a desire to know 
the unknown and harness it for the better- 
ment of their brothers and themselves. The 
more man discovers, the more he realizes the 
power and splendor of his Creator. 

The treasures which lie within the grasp 
of man in the universe are beyond man's 
wildest dreams. Some are already tangible, 
while others lie restless in the minds of 
scientists. Tiros has relayed to earth unfore- 
seen weather conditions. This will lead to 
perfection in predictions and possibly control 
of the weather. Echo is bouncing back mes- 
sages to the earth proving that worldwide 
direct telephone dialing and television is not 
a skeptical dream. Satellites have shown 
scientists the exact curvature of the earth. 

Other discoveries lie ahead. The medical 
and psychological research on man in space 
will open a new understanding of man on 
earth. Research will provide answers to the 
gigantic questions of overpopulation, water 
shortage, and soil erosion. 

National security measures within space 
are limitless. We are maintaining our posi- 
tion as a world leader, which the prestige of 
space exploration influences; defending our 
country with new missiles; and building the 
great hope that the aggressiveness, imagi- 
nation, and resources of the world powers 
may be diverted from war to peace. 

But the greatest force drawing man out 
into the universe is challenge. This is the 
biggest challenge that nature has ever made 
to man. Our American democracy is built 
upon the sum of all the dreams of challenge 
that earlier nations have brought to fulfill- 
ment. Dreams of creating a government “of 
the people, by the people, and for the people” 
formed America. For when men cease to 
dream, if they turn their backs upon the 
challenge of the universe, the story of our 
American democracy will come to an end. 
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REMARKS OF Mn. KERRY Sr. CLAIR, HOCKING 
COUNTY WINNER 


I arrived in Washington by bus on Sunday 
evening, June 17, where I was met by Mr. 
Austin Hogan, a member of Congressman 
MOELLER’s staff. The next day I met the oth- 
er county winners who were to be in Wash- 
ington that week. They were Linda Rice, of 
Athens County, Helen Huston, of Vinton 
County, and Mary Cleland, of Meigs County. 

Each morning we worked in Mr. MOELLER’S 
office filing letters, adressing envelopes, and 
performing other jobs. Monday afternoon 
one of the highlights of our trip occurred— 
a personal meeting with Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville Freeman. 

We spent the afternoons and evenings 
sightseeing in Washington. During these 
periods we saw the Smithsonian Institution, 
the Supreme Court, the Washington Monu- 
ment at night, the FBI, and many other 
beautiful sights. 

I believe this trip has been a great help to 
me in learning to better understand our 
democratic Government. While watching 
the Senate and House of Representatives in 
session, I believe that I gained an important 
insight into the way our Government is run. 

In conclusion, I would like to express my 
deep appreciation to Congressman MOELLER 
for making this trip possible. I had a won- 
derful time, and I am sure that I will always 
remember this trip as one of the important 
points of my life. 

WHAT THE SPACE AGE MEANS TO AMERICAN 
(By Kerry R. St. Clair, Starr-Washington 
School, Union Furnace, Ohio) 

In 1957, the Soviets both surprised and 
shocked the rest of the world, America in 
particular, when they launched the first 
earth satellite. The remaining months of 
that year were filled with anxiety for most 
Americans. It was hard for the United States 
to realize the fact that we were no longer 
the most powerful nation on earth. 

It was not until January of 1958 that the 
United States really launched into the space 
age. Since then we have come a long way in 
the space race, from the early Explorer and 
the “grapefruit” Vanguard to John Glenn's 
orbital flight. This progress has been ac- 
companied by change. There have been 
changes in the structure of our space pro- 
gram, changes in our prestige abroad, and 
as a result of this, changes in our foreign 
policy, 

Most important of all has been the change 
in the attitude of the American people. For 
with the generally surprising revelation that 
a communistic country could equal, sur- 
pass—even destroy our democratic society, 
we took a hard look at the system which 
had allowed the United States to lag behind 
in the race to outer space. 

One of the first areas to come under criti- 
cism was the Nation's educational system. 
It was said that the Russians were far ahead 
of us in the training of scientists and tech- 
nologists. This alarming realization caused 
Americans to place new emphasis on the 
teaching of science subjects in our schools. 


Federal aid is now being given to schools 
to help in the teaching of science. The Gov- 
ernment will pay half the cost of science 
equipment bought by the schools, making 
possible the purchase of new equipment in 
schools where it had long been lacking. This 
is providing added incentive to science stu- 
dents. 

At the present time the United States has 
developed a strong weapons arsenal composed 
largely of missiles which have been de- 
veloped in the last few years. These mis- 
siles, combined with increased alertness on 
the part of the American people, are a de- 
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terrent which will safeguard our American 
way of life. 

The space age means that we, as a nation, 
must adjust our thinking in relation to the 
present. Many ideas of the past were and 
still are good, but the great advances being 
made in space exploration will of necessity 
cause us to readjust our thinking in rela- 
tion to the rest of the world. Isolationism 
as a national policy in the space age can- 
not be supported. 


REMARKS OF Miss JOYCE YORE, JACKSON 
County WINNER 


For the past week I have been the guest 
and Mrs. Walter H. Moeller 


complexities of our Government, and to learn 
Shat goes on behind the scenes. I have seen 
the fast pace at which everything connected 
with government must move. 

On Monday, June 25, Rebecca Sechrist, the 
Gallia County winner, and I arrived in Wash- 
ington and were met by Mr. Phil Lavelle, a 
member of Mr. Moriuen’s staff. Later in the 
afternoon, Rebecca and I, accompanied by 
Mr. Austin Hogan, another member of the 
staff, attended a Defense brief- 
ing, where we heard a talk by Gen. Lyman 
Lemnitzer, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. That evening we met the other win- 


worked in Mr. Moftier’s office, visited the 
German Embassy, the White House, and the 
National Gallery of Art. We were also fortu- 
nate to attend an explanatory briefing on the 
trade expansion bill, recently passed by the 


best of his time by diligently trying to 
operations of our Government. 

Mr. and Mrs. Moeller have shown us much 
kindness, and we are deeply grateful to them 


Thanks to and Mrs. Walter 
H. Moeller, I was able to see the beautiful 
city of Washington, D.C. I appreciate this 
opportunity to see Washington very much 
because it is the Nation's Capital. 

I arrived in Washington Monday morning 
by train and was met by Mr. Austin Hogan 
of Mr. MoxtTxn's staff and Mr. Kerry St. Clair, 
winner of the Hocking County essay contest. 
After I was settled in the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Moeller, I met my hosts and the other 
two winners of that week, Linda Rice, from 
Athens County, and Helen Huston, from Vin- 
ton County. 

Later, with Mr. Hogan as our guide, we 
toured many fascinating sights in the beau- 
tiful city of Washington. Mrs. Moeller took 
us to see the House and Senate in session. 
I would like to take this opportunity to thank 
Mrs. Moeller for the valuable information she 
provided us about the House and Senate and 
their proceedings. 

Mr. MOELLER took us to see the alrport and 
to other places of great interest. He also let 
us speak on his weekly radio broadcast. Mr. 
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Philip Lavelle volunteered to escort us to 
the Wax Museum and to a German restau- 
rant for a nice change of atmosphere. 

We also worked in Mr. MoELLER's office each 
morning and enjoyed it very much. During 
the week we also had the opportunity to meet 
and shake hands with a member of the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet, Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville Freeman. This was a once-in-a- 
lifetime experience. 

Our “Week in Washington” has given us a 
better opportunity to see our Nation’s Capital 
and to see how our Government operates. We 
want to thank one and all who made it possi- 
ble for us to visit this beautiful city and to 
see how our Representatives and Senators 
and all other Government officials work for 
the benefit of all Americans. 

REMARKS OF Miss HELEN HUSTON, VINTON 
COUNTY WINNER 

I have spent a very enjoyable “Week in 
Washington” as a guest of 
WALTER H. MOELLER and his wonderful wife. 
I wish to thank them for an educational 
and beautiful tour of our Capital. I will 
never forget the good times and nice people 
I met in Washington. 

Some of the sights of Washington I have 
seen include the White House, Washington 
Monument, Lincoln and Jefferson Memorials, 
Washington Ep! Cathedral, Smith- 
sonian Institute, Wax 


Museum, and the 
National-Gallery of Art. 

I also visited the Democratic National 
Headquarters, the Republican Congressional 
Committee, the FBI, and the Columbus Dis- 
patch, Washington Bureau. I heard a debate 
on the farm bill in the House of Represent- 
atives, a House Judiciary Committee hearing 
concerning wiretapping, Congressman FRANK 
Bow, Republican, of Ohio, discuss his al- 
ternative to President Kennedy's health care 
plan, and a speech by Mr. Wilbur Cohen, 
Assistant Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, who spoke 
in favor of the President's health care plan. 
I also had the privilege of meeting Mr. Or- 
ville Freeman, our Secretary of Agriculture. 

During our tours we were accompanied by 
an excellent guide, Mr. Austin Hogan of 
Congressman MOELLER’s staff. 

Thanks again to Mr. and Mrs. Moeller for 
giving us a chance to see our Government 
functioning. I believe that this trip is a 
trip every citizen should earnestly try to 
make. I know that actually seelng Wash- 
ington and working with my Congressman 
has been very beneficial to me. I have a 
much better understanding of how the Gov- 
ernment operates and also realize more fully 
the importance of a good Congress- 
man—one who will strive to please and do 
what is best for those he represents. 


DEMOCRACY IN THE SPACE AGE 
(By Helen Kay Huston, Hamden) 

Dear God, I thank you for the privilege 
of living in a free America; a greater herit- 
age one could not ask. Give me. wisdom, 
faith, and understanding so that I may al- 
ways do the right. Help me to accept the 
responsibility which comes from living in 
this great democracy. Make me realize that 
what happens to my country depends upon 
what I do. Help me to fight, defend, and 
love my native land as my forefathers have 
done. Shall I meet the challenge of today's 
frontier as my forefathers had to meet the 
frontier’s challenges of old? In humbleness 
I pray for these, through Christ, your son. 
Amen, 


With all my heart and soul, I wish that this 
could be the honest prayer of every citizen 
in America. I believe that if we each had a 
firm desire to keep America free, the world's 
greatest Nation could be so much greater. 

I may be called a dreamer, but I love to 
picture the earth as a utopia with all the 
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countries of the world working and sharing 
together as a family works and shares. They 
need not all think alike, but they need not 
have the constant fear of war to hinder them 
from x 

However, we must all face reality and a 
united world cannot enter into realities’ pic- 
ture at the present time. Now we do what 
is necessary to keep America free. We must 
show the rest of the world what a great 
country we live in. We must sell our way 
of life to them. In the past, we have been 
failing to do this. What makes me say 
this? I say it because I can see communism 
moving rapidly. In fact, it can be seen work- 
ing in America. How did this happen? It 
happened when someone lost his faith in 
God, and it continued to grow when stum- 
bling blocks (illiterate, selfish, or uncaring 
people), prohibited better education. It 
spread farther because someone felt that he 
was better than his nelghbor because his 
skin was a different color. It continued be- 
cause someone was selfish and put himself 
before God and his country. These things 
and many others have contributed to the 
rapid growth of communism. 

It may sound as though I think 
are unnecessary. This certainly would be 
a wrong attitude to take. They are unneces- 
sary in the utopia I someday hope for, but 
they are vitally necessary today, because we 
are far from that utopia. Now weapons are 
a means of bringing that utopia closer to 
us because there are two sides to the weapon 
story; weapons are necessary for war and 
they are also quite necessary for peace. 
Although our words and our actions are very 
important, so are our stockpiles. How do I 
mean this? I mean that when peaceful 
negotiations can be reached the United 
States must have the upper-hand. We must 
be looked upon as the world’s most influen- 
tial country. 

Today's age is often called the space age. 
It is the age of rockets, atoms, and satellites. 
The people of today’s world hope to land on 
the moon and explore other planets. It is 
an age in which democracy is being put to 
a great test. This generation must not fail. 
We must make sure America is the strongest 
Nation in the world so that “Government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people, 
shall not perish from this earth.” 


H.R. 11970 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1962 


Mr, BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include that part of my weekly 
radio broadcast to my constituents con- 
cerning H.R, 11970: 

Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audi- 
ence, last week when my broadcast report 
was recorded in Washington, the House of 
Representatives had not yet completed its 
action on the trade policies legislation. 

As I indicated then, Members of Congress 
were given a Hobson's choice. We could 
either vote to extend the existing reciprocal 
trade agreements program, without any 
change whatsoever, or we could vote for the 


new bill. 
I have never supported the existing re- 
trade agreements and I 


program, 
Was not about to change that position. 
While the new legislation was not very in- 
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viting either, it was an improvement insofar 
as key West Virginia industries are con- 
cerned. Despite its tariff-cutting powers, 
it did contain greater protection for West 
Virginia jobholders than the old program, 
Furthermore, there is always the possibility 
further improvements will be added in the 
Senate, where rules permit amendments 
from the floor. Under the new bill, Congress 
now has the right, by a simply majority, to 
set aside any Presidential action in readjust- 
ment of tariffs to correct injury. Formerly, 
it had no such power. 

Furthermore, American industry and jobs 
have greater safeguards before a tariff re- 
duction than was the case under the old law. 

Under the House approved bill, the Presi- 
dent—any President—before making reduc- 
tions on the rates on imported articles, must 
submit his proposals for reduction to the 
U.S. Tariff Commission. The Commission is 
then authorized to conduct hearings to de- 
termine injuries, in advance, to domestic 
industries. 

Thus the Tariff Commission, an arm of the 
Congress, assumes greater power, before the 
fact, than it has had over the last 25 years. 
The power of the so-called Committee on 
Reciprocity Information, dominated by long- 
haired internationalilsts, loses influence. 

Under the first Trade Agreements Act of 
1934, domestic producers had no court of last 
Tesort until the escape clause was written 
in 1951. As a consequence, they were com- 
pelled to meet foreign competition, change 
to some article of manufacture, or go into 
bankruptcy. 

It was my pleasure to sponsor, and to have 
written into the extension in 1951, the escape 
clause. This permitted a domestic industry 
the privilege of appearing before the Tariff 
Commission to prove injury. The Tariff 
Commission was then authorized, if they 
found Injury, to recommend an increase in 
the rate of duty on imports, or to recom- 
mend import quotas that would limit the 
Amount of goods brought into the United 
States in any one year. 

The “fly in the ointment” was the Presi- 
dent's authority to override the findings of 


the Tariff Commission. During recent years - 


the Tariff Commission has been overruled in 
most cases. Congress was powerless to act. 
Through the use of the executive order the 
White House has been able to nullify many 
of the advantages which could have been 
gained through the escape clause. 

If those who wanted the old law extended 
had their way, we would operate under legis- 
lation which I have opposed on the floor of 
the House and all over West Virginia for the 
past 15 years. Their effort to continue this 
old unworkable trade agreement for another 
year, met complete failure when the House 
of Representatives refused to substitute. 

Rather than have industry of the First Dis- 
trict operate under continued hardships of 
the old trade agreement, as opposed to the 
new trade proposal, which is a decided im- 
provement over the old act, I justifiably sup- 
Ported the new measure. 

Since going to Congress, I have fought to 
save West Virginia's coal industry from for- 
eign imports of residual oil and natural gas. 
Specifically some of my objections to the 
continuation of the old trade agreement 
Were: the situation in West Germany that 
imposed an import quota on American coal, 
and requires our coal producers to pay pro- 
hibitive import duties in excess of the 
German-set quotas. Since West Germany is 
One of the Common Market nations, this 
Situation will soon be open for negotiations 
at Genera. In addition the old act con- 
tinued an impossible situation where millions 


of cubic feet of natural gas are dally being, 


imported from Canada on the free list, 
While we are required to pay 50 cents a ton 
on all coal sold in that country. 

My decision to yote in favor of the trade 
Proposal was influenced heavily by the evi- 
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dent need for changes in the old trade act; 
the need to strengthen the veto power of 
Congress in this vital field; the need to pro- 
tect all West Virginia industry before any 
injury occurred; and finally, the need to 
gain additional Presidential favor for West 
Virginia, as was the case of import injury 
to the sheet glass industry. 

You know we do not live in the best pos- 
sible world. We live in a practical world. 
My vote, together with the President's real 
interest in our State, give our industries a 
voice which they would not otherwise have 
had. 

Furthermore, this administration has 
given evidence of its own good faith. This 
evidence is found not only in the sheet, 
crown and cylinder glass case. It was found 
in willingness to open procurement of coal 
for West Germany to U.S. producers. It was 
found in recent GATT negotiations when 
there were no concessions made to hurt pot- 
tery. Rather, the way was paved for our 
potteries to obtain their clay at reduced 
rates. 

Last week in a brief allusion to this issue, 
I remarked that it was one of a series of 
votes that will separate the men from the 
boys. It was a vote where we had to look 
ahead several years. It was a vote that 
offers some hope. A vote for a straight 
extension benefited West Virginia not at all. 
Under the existing legislation West Virginia 
jobs and industries had no hope for improve- 
ment. 

Finally, the strengthened escape clause 
was written into the bill at my insistence. 
I have been urging the Congress to do this 
for years, to provide real congressional veto 
power. It is a move to restore to Congress 
its constitutional power to regulate com- 
merce. 

I could not and did not deny my own 
child. 


Outstanding Citizens of Exeter, Pa. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
tor of the Exeter Echo, Mr. Ben Anselmi, 
wrote a most thoughtful column which 
appeared in his newspaper on May 17, 
1962, in which he discussed the lives and 
careers of a number of outstanding citi- 
zens from his hometown, both living and 
deceased. 

As part of my remarks today I include 
Mr. Anselmi’s column of that date. 

The column follows: 

OUTSTANDING CITIZENS: THEY Pass ON 
(By Ben Anselmi) 

During our absence from our town last 
week, one of Exeter's pioneer citizens, Mr. 
Andrew Masaris, a former councilman of years 
gone by when Exeter was in its infancy, 

on. His distinctive career of 82 years’ 
life here was not only marked with great 
community service on the homefront during 
the many years of progress here in Exeter. 
His greatest contribution and that of his 
beloved deceased wife, was the bringing up 
of a fine family, five of whom are boys, whose 
contribution in the defense of our great 
American democracy, probably totals greater 
than any other single American family in 
these modern times in total years of service 
for Uncle Sam. We repeat (note to Con- 
gressman DANIEL J. FLOOD) their service rec- 
ord no doubt should be recorded in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. In brief here it is: 
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Joe Mesaris, U.S. Army, retirod as a master 
sergeant, 8 years ago, after 30 years service. 
He now resides in Paducah, Ky. Chief War- 
rant Officer Paul Mesaris is still with the Air 
Force, residing in Birmingham, Ala., 22 years 
in service; twins, Jack, petty officer, and 
Robert, master sergeant, are in service 22 
years. Jack resides in San Francisco, Calif. 
and Robert in Baltimore, Md., both will retire 
in August; William Mesaris, at home, served 
3 years in the U.S. Army, overseas in World 
War II. These five boys have a total of 98 
years in service (beat that, America). A 
hearty salute to the five fine Mesaris boys and 
a tip of the hat in farewell to a fine father, 
Mr. Andrew Mesaris. 

Charles P. Mislan; This editor virtually 
grew up with Charley since boyhood, we went 
the route through our school years, on to 
graduation and on to the world of manhood, 
The old class of 1930 was contemplating a 
reunion real soon—we never made it all in 
living person. However it was real great to 
see again and talk to most of them when we 
met to pay our respects to the livewire of our 
class during our high school years. Charley 
possessed the distinctive ability to render us 
all at ease when things looked rough from 
orders issued from the office below. Charley 
was the humorist, the sincere one in a pinch 
and the gogetter, with a knack for originality 
for any occasion. From another fine Exeter 
family, Charley lived every minute of life 
to enjoy it well wherever he happened to be, 
in the southwest Pacific with the Seabees of 
World War II. in a minstrel show on the 
homefront, or at work in the factory, or at 
home with his family. We'll all miss Charley. 


North Dakota State University, a 
Land-Grant Institution 


SPEECH 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, 28 years 
after the Morrill Act was signed into law 
by President Abraham Lincoln, North 
Dakota’s first State assembly estab- 
lished North Dakota’s land-grant insti- 
tution. This school, known to several 
generations of North Dakotans as North 
Dakota State College of Agriculture, was 
renamed, by a vote of the people in 1960, 
North Dakota State University. 

The first president of North Dakota 
State University was Horace Stock- 
bridge, who assembled a small faculty 
and the school opened its doors in 1891 
to five students. From this small begin- 
ning, North Dakota State University 
has, during the 72 years of its existence, 
offered an ever-increasing number of 
North Dakota young people an oppor- 
tunity for a well-rounded education. At 
the same time, the importance of agri- 
culture to North Dakota has been re- 
tained and students have been provided 
with knowledge of the opportunities of 
agriculture in this area. Current enroll- 
ment is 3,581 with students from every 
county in North Dakota, nearly half the 
States of the Union, and 18 foreign 
countries. Total undergraduate enroll- 
ment is 3,299 of which 2,495 are men and 
804 women. 

It is significant to remember that the 
Morrill Act tied together agricultural 
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education and agricultural research and 
dissemination of information. Horace 
Stockbridge, the first president of North 
Dakota State University, was also the 
first director of the experiment station. 
Through the years this important rela- 
tionship of education and experimenta- 
tion has been maintained. Research has 
pointed the way continually to how agri- 
cultural production could be improved, 
but, even more important how, under the 
widely varying climatic conditions of 
North Dakota, the individual farm and 
ranch operation could be stabilized. 
Crop varieties: suited to the area were 
developed and it is worth noting that 
corn has become the State’s fourth larg- 
est crop. This development of early ma- 
turing varieties suited to the short frost- 
free season has been one of the greatest 
single factors in enabling ranchers and 
farmers to put away a feed reserve for 
dry seasons. Hundreds of thousands of 
acres of corn are cut for silage and 
stored in silos where it can be kept 
almost indefinitely. 

To put in perspective the importance 
of the land-grant institutions, it is worth 
noting that they enroll 20 percent of the 
Nation’s college population and grant 
about 40 percent of all doctorate de- 
grees. Of 35 living American Nobel 
Prize winners, 21 earned degrees at land- 
grant institutions. 

Margaret Tuthill, in an article in the 
North Dakota Teacher, reiterates some 
of the significant contributions of land- 
grant institutions as— 

Scientific discoveries at land-grant institu- 
tions have had profound effects upon the 
daily lives of Americans. The cyclotron was 
developed at a land-grant institution, and 
so was the drug streptomycin, used for con- 
trol and treatment of tuberculosis. Land- 
grant colleges are responsible for pioneering 
research in television and the transistors; for 
the and development of new in- 
dustries; for agricultural research that has 
helped make America the best fed, healthiest 
Nation in history. 

In research, service, and teaching, the 
land-grant colleges and universities have 
made valuable contributions to America. As 
one of the 68 land-grant institutions, North 
Dakota State University will join this year 
in the commemoration of the Morrill Act, 
which made those contributions possible. 


I am sure I express the sentiment of 
all North Dakotans when I say that we 
are proud of our land-grant institution 
and look forward to its continued growth 
and service to our young people and to 
our farmers and ranchers. 


Faith: The Foundation of Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 5, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent request to insert my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
wish to include an editorial by Rev. 
Robert Schuller, of the Garden Grove 
Community Church, entitled ‘Faith: 
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The Foundation of Freedom.” This edi- 
torial expresses the deep concern of the 
American people over the effects of the 
recent Supreme Court ruling regarding 
a prayer in public schools. 

This case came to the Supreme Court 
on a very narrow issue and the decision is 
more frightening for what it does not 
say rather than for what it says. It 
leaves unanswered many questions and 
attempts to dispel concern by the use of 
a footnote which is not a part of the 
decision. 

The concurring views of Justice 
Douglas go far beyond the majority 
opinion, opening up the possibility that 
the Pledge of Allegiance is unconstitu- 
tional, that our service chaplaincies are 
unconstitutional, and that all religious 
aids paid for in whole or in part with tax 
money are unconstitutional, including 
the Senate and House Chaplains, and 
the possibility of religious statues paid 
for in whole or in part with Federal 
funds are unconstitutional. The opin- 
ion of Justice Douglas is not controlling 
in the instant case, but it is the concern 
of millions of Americans that the ma- 
jority opinion will become a springboard 
for a rash of lawsuits based on Justice 
Douglas’ concurring opinion. 

FAITH: THE FOUNDATION OF FREEDOM 
(By Rev. Robert Schuller) 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has now handed down its controversial deci- 
sion outlawing official prayers in public 
schools. The reaction to this opinion has 
been swift and sharp. 

Distressed Congressmen immediately in- 
troduced amendments to the Constitution to 
correct what millions of Americans believe 
to be a tragic error of judgment by the High 
Court. 

The President of the United States has- 
tened to defend the Court by suggesting that 
the elimination of prayers in schools will’ 
result in more prayers in the home. Cer- 
tainly, the Chief Executive cannot seriously 
believe that the 80 million Americans who 
have rejected the church, synagogue, and 
temple will now suddenly and sincerely be- 
gin to pray and read their Bibles in their 
homes? 

Meanwhile, religious leaders of all faiths 
were deploring the ruling—pointing out that 
the end result will be a victory for secular- 
ism. Many religious analysts see the deci- 
sion as an indication that our Nation is slid- 
ing slowly toward quiet antheism. 

It becomes desperately important then to 
rediscover the vital relationship between 
our historic freedom and our historic faith, 
What Christ is to Christianity, what Abra- 
ham is to Judaism, what the Holy See is to 
Roman Catholicism, what the root is to the 
vine—that is what faith is to freedom. Free- 
dom cannot survive without faith. 

For only brave men dare to be free men. 
It takes great courage, born from great faith 
to live the life of liberty. Only self confi- 
dent men dare to run the risks of freedom. 
More than one slave feared to accept his free- 
dom simply because he did not have enough 
faith in his own ability to succeed outside 
the protection of his master’s house. The 
man without self-confidence will be tempted 
to exchange his freedom for security. When 
a nation loses its faith it naturally slides into 
serfdom, socialism, or communism. Free- 
dom without faith is a cut flower. 

Here, then is the secret of America’s great- 
ness. Pilgrims, patriots, and pioneers dared 
to run the risks of freedom because they 
trusted in an Almighty God. The Mayflower 
Compact began with the inspiring invoca- 
tion—“In the name of God. Amen!“ And 
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we stamped this faith on the coins in the 
marketplace and on the conscience of lit- 
tle minds in the school, and America be- 
came great. 

For out of this faith in God the American 
citizen found faith in himself. A self-con- 
fidence that is not rooted in religion will 
shrivel into cynicism when exposed to life's 
misfortunes and disappointments. But a 
self-confidence born out of a quiet trust in 
Almighty God is the kind of faith that in- 
spired our Founding Fathers to choose free- 
dom. They dared to be free. Faith is the 
foundation of freedom. 

To all who would reduce or remove tradi- 
tional religious practices from American life, 
we proclaim—with the thunder of a pro- 
phet—this warning: “Freedom without 
faith will fail.” “Blessed is the nation 
whose God ts the Lord.“ 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond P. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
~ DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law. 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shali giye the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional . No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p- 
1939). 
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Supreme Court Decision in the School 
Prayer Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 6, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, my 
attention has been called to an excellent 
sermon which was preached on July 1 
by Rev. Edward B. Guerry, rector of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, John's Island- 
Wadmalaw Island, S.C., on the subject 
of the Supreme Court decision in the 
school prayer case. The sermon is en- 
titled “Our Liberty Under God,” and I 
feel that it merits particular attention 
by the Members of the Congress who will 
soon be considering legislation to re- 
pudiate and change the unfortunate 
court decision in the case of Engle ver- 
sus Vitale. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the text of this sermon be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our LIBERTY UNDER Gop 
(By Rev. Edward B. Guerry, LLB., S. T. M.) 

“Proclaim liberty throughout all the land 
unto all of the inhabitants thereof.” Lev. 
25: 10. 

On Wednesday, July 4. we will celebrate 
the independence of our country. It is a 
proper time for all Americans who believe 
in God to proclaim liberty throughout this 
land; for, primarily, it is liberty under God 
who is the author of our freedom. There 
are many expressions of this Nation’s trust 
in Almighty God; ie., the words of our text 
fre on the Liberty Bell in Philadelphia. 
Other evidences or expressions of such faith 
are on our coins, in the constitutions of a 
number of the States; in the opening proce- 
dures for sessions of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
the Houses of Congress, and State legisla- 
tures; also In the inaugural ceremonies of 
our Presidents and of our Governors and 
other public officials, 

Furthermore, chaplains and chapels are 
present in the camps and stations of the 
Armed Forces. The Bible is used through- 
out the land in the many courts thereof. 

Atheists and agnostics did not bring forth 
this great Nation. If their petitions about 
their so-called constitutional rights concern- 
ing religious programs in public schools are 
allowed to stand, then this Republic as “one 
nation under God” cannot long endure. 

Andrew Jackson was right when he de- 
clared: “It (the Bible), is the rock on which 
this Republic rests.” 

Yet the Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided, since World War H. that 
it is not only unconstitutional to have Bible 
classes on a strictly elective basis in our 
public schools, but that copies of the Bible 
cannot be given to pupils on the grounds 
of public schools, not even with written per- 
mission from their parents. (The Supreme 
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Court refused on October 14, 1954, to review 
a decision to this effect by the New Jersey 
Supreme Court.) 

Therefore the decision declaring, in effect, 
that prayers in the public schools are un- 
constitutional did not come as a complete 
surprise to me, although I have been shocked 
by it. I have been collecting a file of ma- 
terials for an article about the dangerous 
moral and religious aspects of the Supreme 
Court's decisions of the past 15 years. (This 
article will not deal with the Court's deci- 
sion on segregation in the public schools.) 

It may be unwise for officials of public 
schools to write a prayer, or for a State to 
have a law or regulation which requires a 
teacher to conduct religious devotions; but 
these, however, are mere technicalities. 
When I served as a chaplain in the Army 
of the United States during World War II, 
I was ordered about by the War Department 
and required to conduct services. (Of 
course, it was my joy and privilege to do 
80.) My commanding officers were required 
to accept me as a staff officer on the religious 
and moral welfare of their men; the finance 
officer of the camp or post was required to 
pay my salary, etc., etc. And, so it was for 
all other chaplains, then and now. 

In those decisions on the use of the Bible 
and on prayers in our public schools, the 
Supreme Court has read into the Constitu- 
tion what is not there. The first amend- 
ment to the Constitution speaks of an es- 
tablishment of religion,” which obviously re- 
fers to the establishment of a denomination 
or of one church as the official church of 
the State. Here in America we believe 
wholeheartedly in the separation of church 
and state. We do not believe that any de- 
nomination or church—whether it be Ro- 
man Catholic, Protestant, Anglican, Greek 
Orthodox, Jewish, etc—should be sponsored 
or favored by the state. Although we, as 
Americans, believe in the right of atheists 
and agnostics to have liberty concerning 
their own convictions, we certainly do not 
believe that they should receive special fa- 
vors or considerations from the Federal Gov- 
ernment or the governments of the States. 

The issue before America today, which 
has been precipitated by these decisions 
on prayer and the use of the Bible in pub- 
lic schools, does not really involve the re- 
lationship of church and state; it involves 
the direct relationship between Almighty 
God and our Nation in all of its Federal, 
State, and local departments. 

While church and state are and must 
be separate in our Nation, the state is and 
always has been the servant of God and 
is responsible to Him for its conduct. 
The words of St. Paul have been general- 
ly accepted by the overwhelming majority 
of Americans: “For there is no power but 
of God: the powers that be are ordained 
of God.” (Romans 13:1.) 

As a Christian minister, I am appalled 
at the absolute and unchecked power of the 
Justices of the U.S. Supreme Court to say 
what the Constitution means, especially in 
regard to the moral and spiritual aspects 
of the life of this Nation. I am also deep- 
ly disturbed over the Court's decisions con- 
cerning the use of the U.S. mails to dis- 
seminate pornographic or perverted litera- 
ture. I am, furthermore, concerned over 
its decision overruling censorship of the mo- 
tion picture “Lady Chatterley’s Lover.“ 
Many Americans were shocked by the state- 


ment of the Court in its opinion on this 
case, that the Constitution of the United 
States protects advocacy of the opinion 
that adultery may sometimes be proper, no 
less than advocacy of socialism or the single 
tax.” 

Ever since I had a course in constitutional 
law under a great professor at the Law 
School of thé University of Pennsylvania, 
I have had a deep love for the Constitution 
of the United States and a profound rev- 
erence for the Supreme Court as an insti- 
tution or department of our Government. 
I am convinced, however, by these recent de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court that there 
must be devised some check on the abso- 
lute judicial power of this Court other 
than the long, drawn-out process of an 
amendment to the Constitution. If this is 
not done, representative democracy in Amer- 
ica will be exposed to serious danger. I 
hope that the Judicial Committees of Con- 
gress may discover some such check. The 
only effective one I can think of, other than 
a constitutional amendment, is one which 
would allow an appeal by a State legislature 
to all of the supreme courts of these States 
or the chief justices thereof. If a majority 
of these highly qualified jurists should agree 
that a Supreme Court decision, as a mat- 
ter of constitutional law, is itself ultra vires, 
or unconstitutional, or otherwise erroneous, 
then such a decision would be null and void. 
However, that is a matter for the Judiciary 
Committees of the Congress to consider. 

I am deeply disturbed about this prob- 
lem because it endangers the moral and 
spiritual foundations of America. I call 
upon you today, on the Fourth of July and 
at other times, to pray that liberty under 
God may long be proclaimed throughout al! 
of this country unto all of the inhabitants 
thereof. 


The Price of Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1962 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave obtained, I insert in the Recorp an 
editorial which appeared in the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer of July 5, on “The 
Price of Controls”: 

Tue PRICE or CONTROLS 

What happens when the Government in- 
yokes quotas on the amounts of crops that 
may be planted or imported and pays sub- 
sidies to reward foreign producers or to pro- 
tect domestic producers from competition 
in the free markets? i 

One thing that happens is that the people 
are soaked twice—once as taxpayers when 
they are assessed the cost of the subsidies 
and once as consumers when they pay high- 
er prices for the things that are subsidized. 

Another thing that happens is that the 
quotas and licenses issued by the Govern- 
ment become valuable property, worth lit- 
erally millions of dollars to those who win 
out in the scramble to get them. And in 
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that scramble it is possible for influence and 
favoritism to determine who wins. 

The Billie Sol Estes case is one example. 
When the Government controls the amount 
of cotton that can be planted, the right to 
plant it becomes valuable. Estes is accused 
of using illegal means to obtain these rights. 
Also, when Government controls the produc- 
tion of wheat and encourages the production 
of surpluses, the right to store these sur- 
pluses becomes valuable. The question has 
been raised why surplus wheat was sent all 
the way from Kansas to Texas to fill Estes’ 
storage bins, when other granaries along the 
way were not filled. 

Sugar is another commodity the Govern- 
ment controls. There have been recent dis- 
closures of huge sums paid to lobbyists to 
secure import quotas and subsidies for for- 
eign sugar producers. Prices above the world 
rates are paid for this imported sugar in 
order to protect domestic producers. Rec- 
ords of the Trujillo regime obtained by a 
New York Times reporter show the extent 
to which the Dominican Republic tried to 
influence U.S. officials in its efforts to obtain 
favorable quotas and subsidies. 

Now another cotton scandal has been re- 
vealed by the General Accounting Office. Ac- 
cording to Comptroller General William 
Campbell, certain cotton brokers who acted 
as Official sales agents for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation sold themselves more 
than $400 million worth of surplus Gov- 
ernment cotton at prices ranging from $5 
to $20 a bale below prevailing market prices. 
Campbell has recommended action by the 
Department of Justice to obtain restitu- 
tion of these profits, which he says were 
illegal. 

So there you have it. When the Govern- 
ment tries to control the economy, setting 
aside the judgments of the marketplace 
and the law of supply and demand, it creates 
artificial surpluses or artificial scarcities, and 
thus presents get-rich-quick artists with an 
opportunity to move in and make a fast 
buck. And at whose expense? Only the tax- 
payers and consumers, that’s all. 


Great Lakes: A Vacation “Mecca” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 6, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Amer- 
ican people—blessed with a rich, bounti- 
ful heritage and an unparalleled way 
of life—enjoy greater and greater op- 
portunity not only to work and live, but 
also to enjoy leisure time. 

In a broadcast over Wisconsin radio 
stations, I was privileged to discuss op- 
portunities for even better recreation, 
not only for the citizens, individually, but 
also for economic rewards. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
address printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WILEY Urces GREAT LAKES RecreaTION DE- 
VELOPMENT PROGAM, OUTLINES STEPS FOR 
EXPANDING TOURISM IN WISCONSIN 
Senator ALEXANDER Wer, in a weekend 

broadcast over Wisconsin stations, cited 

tourism as a “promising economic opportu- 
nity of the future. 
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There follows a text of Senator WIrxr's 
comments: 

“The tourist industry—for Wisconsin and 
the Nation—promises a tremendous eco- 
nomic opportunity: If we further develop our 
tourist attractions; if we provide the nec- 
essary accommodations and services to make 
expanded travel in Wisconsin a more wonder- 
ful experience; and if we tell our story to 
the Nation and to the world. 

“Blessed with a bountiful outdoor heritage, 
our outstanding attractions Include: Over 
8,800 lakes; about 9,000 miles of streams; 
invaluable National and State forests and 
parks; a scenic urban-rural landscape; a 
long shoreline in the Great Lakes—America’s 
fourth seacoast; and other attractive natural 
and historical sites. 


“GREAT LAKES; A VACATION MECCA 


“As a whole, the Great Lakes region—the 
largest fresh-water reservoir in the world— 
also could, if fully developed, become a 
vacationing mecca for the people of the Na- 
tion and the world. 

“A beautiful, picturesque water garden— 
stretching 2,300 miles from Superior to the 
St. Lawrence Seaway—the lakes offer a tre- 
mendous potential for development of lakes’ 
water tours, skiing, boating, fishing, swim- 
ming, and just enjoying its beauty and 
serenity. 

“Through the Great Lakes Commission 
and other bilateral and multilateral efforts— 
the Lake States are now cooperating to pro- 
mote industrial and commercial progress. 

“The creation of a special Great Lakes 
recreational program could also, I believe, 
result in tremendous economic rewards in 
the future, 

“Around the lakes exists the greatest agri- 
cultural-industrial complex in the world. 
Here, too, live a majority of our people. 

“A recreational program, then, would at- 
tract citizens of the Great Lakes States, 
themselves; as well as visitors from else- 
where in the Nation, Canada, and, yes, the 
Western Hemisphere and other areas of the 
world. 

“By participation in such a Great Lakes 
program we, in Wisconsin, could attract more 
than our share of the visitors. The result, 
I believe, would be a substantial increase 
in the $600 million now brought in by the 
tourist industry. 


“DEVELOPMENT OF WISCONSIN VACATION SPOTS 


“For a more dynamic, and profitable pro- 
gram, however, further efforts are needed, 
right here in Wisconsin, to expand tourism. 
Among other steps, these include: (1) Fur- 
ther beautifying our resorts, parks, lakes, 
and streams, shores and other vacation sites; 
(2) maintaining good stocks of fish in our 
lakes and streams; (3) further improving 
our accommodations for boating, hiking, 
skiing, camping, and other outdoor activities; 
(4) promoting all-year-round—not just sea- 
sonal—activities, including winter sports, 
such as skiing and skating, and perhaps 
bringing back such cologful pastimes as 
hayrides and sleighrides; (5) encouraging 
and supporting our historical societies and 
others who are interested in restoration of 
historical symbols of the settling and de- 
velopment of the State of Wisconsin (such 
as early townsites, trails, etc.); (6) 
encouraging the State legislature to proclaim 
Badger Days for celebration of centennials 
or other anniversaries; (7) expanding coop- 
erative citizen, business, community, State 
efforts to tell the story of Wisconsin to at- 
tract more visitors from sister States and 
the world. 

“Expansion of the tourist industry will 
not, of course, be accomplished automatically 
or magically, Rather, it will require hard 
work; investment of time, effort and 
money—for example, by local people in local 
projects—for further development of our 
recreational resources; and imaginative, crea- 
tive salesmanship. 
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“CONCLUSION 


“The further promotion of tourist trade, 
would mean benefits now, as well as for the 
future. 

“The challenge involves not only cashing 
in on the economic rewards, but also provid- 
ing more people of America—and the world— 
the opportunity to see and enjoy the friendly 
hospitality and scenic, educational, and in- 
spirational environment of Wisconsin's vaca- 
tionland,” Senator Wey concluded. 


Prayer in the Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 6, 1962 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled Supreme Court’s Divisive Rul- 
ing,” written by William S. White, and 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of July 6, 1962. The article deals 
with the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court in the case involving prayer in the 
public schools of New York. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PASSING SCENE: SUPREME COURT'S 

DIVISION RULING 
(By William S. White) 

An immense, shadowy and unnecessarily 
divisive issue has been added to this con- 
gressional election year and to the 1964 
presidential campaign year by the Supreme 
Court’s decision banning any organized 
prayer in the public schools even if non- 
denominational and voluntary. 

The Court has thrown a great rock into 
the national pond, This has been proved 
in half a dozen ways since its extraordinary 
ruling. But how deep the ripples run is 
shown most strikingly in the demand of the 
Governors of the 50 American States—with 
only Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, of New York, 
demuring and abstaining from yoting—for 
a constitutional amendment to make clear 
and beyond challenge these fundamental 
points: 

That this Nation and its people shall con- 
tinue to acknowledge their faith in God and 
permit the free and voluntary participation 
in prayer in our public schools. 

This unexampled and bipartisan action by 
the Governors Conference may or may not 
be a direct expression of a massive public 
anxiety, on ethical and constitutional 
grounds, at the course taken by the court. 
This columnist believes it to be just that. 
But even if this proposition be rejected as 
unproved, certain other things are beyond 
reasonable question. 


DECISIVE INFLUENCE 


One is that the Governors of this country 
are on the whole still closer to the people 
than any or all national functionaries in 
Washington. The other is that the Gover- 
nors, more than any or all other sets of 
politicians, hold the decisive Influence both 
in the national nominating conventions of 
both parties and in the practical campaign- 
ing which so helps to determine which States 
go where in the Presidential elections. 

Two additional realities therefore follow. 
One is that by a staggering majority the 
Governors of this country are, to say the 
least, alarmed at the course taken by the 
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Court or believe their people to be so alarmed. 
The other is that every presidential hopeful 
in both parties will need to be aware of this 
alarm, For everyone will be beset from now 
on by demands to declare himself on this 
passionate question so needlessly flung into 
the arena of politics by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Even those who think the Court was 
right—in the melodramatically excited and 
quite mistaken view that any other ruling 
would have somehow sanctioned some inter- 
mixture of church and state—cannot blink 
away these harsh facts of political life. 

To what was surely an adequate list of or- 
dinary issues—the condition of the economy, 
the conduct of foreign policy—something 
new and pointless has now been added. For 
the people of this country are being divided 
in a class struggle of an ugly kind which 
need not and should not ever have occurred. 

VALUE TRADITION 


On the one side are all those who value 
tradition and the old and gentle practices— 
including those who may not themselves 
necessarily be religious people. On the other 
side are two sets: All those who in their 
hearts glory in the destruction of all tradi- 
tion, believing not in some change but in 
total change, total change for its own sake. 
And all those who, while not consciously 
antitraditionalist, read the doctrine of sep- 
aration of church and state so narrowly and 
so nervously that they see some clergyman, 
of whatever faith he may be, beneath every 
little desk in every schoolhouse in the 
country. 

Let those who salute the Court’s decision 
now ponder what it has really done. Is the 
denial by that Court of the right to say a 
small, nonsectarlan prayer in a schoolhouse 
worth what it will cost? Is the Constitution 

by this amazing intrusion into the 
intimate private affairs of the people and 
into the due and established rights of the 
individual States? 


Prayers in the Public Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 6, 1962 


. Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 

Columbia Record, of Columbia, S.C., car- 
ried in its July 2, 1962, issue an article 
reporting on an eloquent sermon by Dr. 
Archie Ellis, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Columbia, on the subject of 
“God or Caesar.” Dr. Ellis is one of 
the most outstanding ministers of the 
Southern Baptist Convention and was 
recently awarded a medal by the Free- 
doms Foundation for a sermon he deliv- 
ered last year. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this comment on Dr. Ellis’ 
sermon, which is concerned with the Su- 
preme Court decision in the school pray- 
er case, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dre. ELLIS: A BAPTIST PREACHER WARNS OF 
Prayer EDICT THINKING 
(By Tom McMahan) 

The Supreme Court’s recent decision on 

Public school prayer was perhaps the most 


far-reaching decision ever issued and surely 
the most far-reaching of our generation,” Dr. 


of the First Baptist Church of Columbia 
said the most frightening aspects of the de- 
cision were the trends it represents and the 
type of thinking it reveals. 

“Freedom of worship could be knocked 
down on the same arguments and by the 
same type of thinking,” he warned. 

There is a more immediate threat, he said, 
to every use of the Bible and every mention 
of God's name in public life. 

CITES EARLIER RULING 

Dr. Ellis noted that the prayer decision 
came almost exactly 1 year after the 1961 rul- 
ing which removed the requirement of faith 
in God from public officeholders in America, 

His text was the well-known reply of Jesus 
to men who tried to trip Him up by asking 
whether to pay taxes to Rome. Calling for 
a coin and noting that it contained Caesar's 
image and superscription, Jesus said: 
“Render therefore unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar's and unto God the things 
that are God's.” 

The president of a South American coun- 
try and Roger Babson, the economist, were 
asking each other why the United States 
has developed so much more rapidly than 
the Latin country, The South American said 
the reason was “that my country was estab- 
lished by men who were seeking gold while 
your country was established by men who 
were seeking God.” 

A SPIRITUAL COUNTRY 


Carlos Romulo, former Ambassador to the 
United States from the Philippines, in a 
farewell to American after 17 years, paid this 
country “both a tribute and a warning: 
Never forget, Americans, that yours is a spir- 
itual country. Yes, I know that you are a 
practical people. Like others, I have mar- 
veled at your factories, your skycrapers, and 
your arsenals. But underlying everything 
else is the fact that America began as a God- 
loving, God-fearing, and God-worshiping 
people.” 

Reminding Americans that their respect 
for the dignity of the human spirit makes 
their country invincible, Romulo said in 
closing: May God keep you always—and 
may you always keep God.” 

Dr. Ellis said God cannot be eradicated 
from the American scene by the edicts of 
men. “He manifests His love to individual 
hearts and can be accepted or rejected only 
by individuals. 

WILL AFFECT MILLIONS 

“However, during this past week a decision 
was handed down by the Supreme Court * * * 
that will affect the attitudes of millions of 
Americans and of even more millions abroad. 
To say that the decision does not affect our 
lives here in Columbia and all over the land 
is to refuse to face the facts.” 

Turning to a description of the Court's de- 
cision and a discussion of its implications, 
Dr. Ellis said the Court specifically for- 
bids use in schools of a short prayer com- 
posed by the Board of Regents of the State of 
New York. The regents, a body roughly com- 
parable to South Carolina's State Board of 
Education, composed the prayer in order to 
offer a devotional service that would offend 
no one. 

“The prayer is an innocent one,” he said. 
Its use was optional and students could re- 
frain from taking part or could be excused 
from the room when it was offered. 

“In reality, the Court's ruling does not 
banish God from the classroom. Nor does it 
specifically ban prayer. 

THE REAL PROBLEM 


“However, the reasons given in the 
majority opinion written by Justice Black 
and in the concurring opinion written by 
Justice Douglas deserve to be examined * * *. 
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In them we see more than the fact that the 
Supreme Court of New York was overruled. 
The problem is the basic reasons the Court 
had for feeling this prayer abridges the 
first amendment. 

“The first amendment simply forbids Con- 
gress to establish any religion for any par- 
ticular group. The Court majority claims 
that this prayer is the same as establishing 
a church. 

“The prayer is: ‘Almighty God, we ac- 
knowledge our dependence upon Thee, and 
we beg Thy blessings upon us, our parents, 
our teachers, and our country.’ 

“In his dissenting opinion, Justice Potter 
Stewart says: With all respect, I think the 
court has misapplied a great constitutional 
principle. I cannot see how an Official re- 
ligion is established by letting those 
who want to say a prayer say it. On the 
contrary, I think that to deny the wish of 
those school children to join in reciting this 
prayer is to deny them the opportunity of 
sharing in the spiritual heritage of the 
Nation.“ 

HISTORICAL CASES 


To bolster its claim that the prayer es- 
tablished an official religion, the court cited 
at length the controversy over state churches 
in the 16th Century England and 18th Cen- 
tury America. 

Dr. Ellis said he couldn't see the relevance 
of the English history because “England 
then and now had and has an official state 
church and America has none.” He pointed 
with pride to Baptists’ role in opposing es- 
tablished churches in colonial America and 
added: “I can’t stretch my imagination to 
see how this simple prayer establishes a 
church.” 

One phrase that occurs over and over in 
the Court’s opinion gives Dr. Ellis “great 
concern.” The phrase is “the prevailing re- 
ligion.” It almost implies, he said, that . 
those who wrote the opinion feel that the 
prevailing religion of today may not be the 
prevailing religion of tomorrow. 

ALARMING THING 

Dr. Ellis said an “alarming thing” is this 
observation in Justice Douglas“ concurring 
opinion: “The point for decision is whether 
the Government can constitutionally f- 
nance a religious exercise.” Douglas lists 21 
examples, among them the Court’s own 
crier's words as sessions open, the chaplain- 
cies in legislative halls, in institutions, and 
in the armed services, use of the Bible in 
the inauguration of a President and in his 
oath. 

Justice Douglas left no doubt how he 
would rule if any of these points came be- 
fore him, Dr, Ellis noted. “Indeed, his words 
invited people to bring them before the 
Court.” 

This school prayer case was promoted by 
the American Civil Liberties Union, he 
added. This organization already has 30 
more cases ready in every area of public life 
where God's word and God's name is in- 
volved, he said. 

THINKING AND PRAYER 


“If these things are unconstitutional, then 
Americans must do some hurried thinking 
and earnest praying.” 

Dr. Ellis also noted Justice Douglas’ obser- 
vation that the Court's ruling in the Ever- 
son case (allowing tax money to be used for 
transporting pupils to parochial schools), 
seemed out of line with the first amend- 
ment and complicated the school prayer case. 

Then he read a long excerpt from Justice 
Stewart's dissent in which the Justice cited 
a number of practices which reflect the 
religious traditions of our people without 
establishing any particular church, 

This was all summed up 10 years ago when 
the Supreme Court said: “We are a religious 
people whose institutions presuppose a 
Supreme Being,” Justice Stewart said. 
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Dr. Ellis made three applications of his 
message, 

MAJORITY RIGHTS 

1. In America the rights of the majority 
must be protected as well as the rights of 
the minority. Three weeks ago, he said, 
the Florida Supreme Court said: “To say 
the vast majority of students are to be fore- 
closed of the privilege of living a few mo- 
ments each day with the words of the Bible, 
the greatest of all literature, or of observing 
in the classroom the magnificent painting of 
the Last Supper, because a minority might 
suffer some imagined and nebulous confu- 
sion, is to approach the ridiculous. 

2. Because of this decision there must be 
a revival of interest in and concern for those 
sacred treasures we have taken for granted. 
Freedom of worship could be knocked down 
on the same arguments and type of think- 
ing. If we really treasured freedom of wor- 
ship, it would be a different story in every 
church in America * * *. Our concept of 
freedom of worship too often has been free- 
dom from worship. 

3. “We need to review our attitude toward 
prayer and what it means to us, We need 
to pray without ceasing * * * to be on our 
faces for God * *, It may be that a re- 
newed emphasis on prayer can yet turn this 
matter into something for the glory of God 
and the advancement of His Kingdom.” 


President Kennedy’s Trip to Mexico 
` Hailed as a Diplomatic Triumph 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 6, 1962 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the recent visit of President John F. 
Kennedy to Mexico is justifiably being 
hailed as a great personal triumph in 
diplomacy. 

In my opinion, immeasurable good 
will result from President Kennedy’s 
visit. It dramatically demonstrated the 
willingness of the United States to 
strengthen its economic and social ties 
with a good neighbor, Mexico, and with 
Latin America. 

The impact of President Kennedy’s 
visit on the people in Mexico will not 
be soon forgotten. As a Texan, I am 
particularly pleased with the success of 
President Kennedy’s trip. Texas is a 
bridge between Mexico and the rest of 
the United States. Texas is a State of 
two cultures. 

President Kennedy has shown to the 
world that the United States seeks 
friendships based on understanding and 
a mutual desire for peace and progress 
for all people. We do not proceed on 
bluff, bluster, and force, but on truth 
and logic. 

With this trip, President and Mrs. 
Kennedy captured the hearts of a warm- 
hearted people. The millions who 
thronged the streets of the oldest city 
in North America to meet the most at- 
tractive couple ever to live in the White 
House were living witnesses that good 
neighbors live on both side of the Rio 
Grande. 

The people of Mexico by the tremen- 
dous showing of hospitality and friend- 
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ship to the President of the United 
States, showed also a strong reservoir 
of friendship for the American people. 
To show the magnitude of the success 
of President and Mrs. Kennedy’s visit 
to Mexico, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the following 
news articles and editorials: an article 
from the Corpus Christi Caller-Times of 
July 2, 1962, entitled “Kennedys, Mexico 
Say ‘Adios’ With Mutual Admiration,” 
an editorial from the Houston Chronicle 
of July 3, 1962, entitled “The Kennedys 
in Mexico,” and an editorial from the 
Dallas Times Herald of July 3, 1962, 
entitled “President Kennedy Chalks Up 
a Popular Triumph in Mexico.” 8 
There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Corpus Christi (Tex.) Caller, 
July 2, 1962} 
KENNEDYS, Mexico Say Apios WirH MUTUAL 
ADMIRATION 


Mexico Crry.—This country basked in a 
new, warm glow of United States-Mexican 
friendship Sunday after a spectacular 3-day 
visit by President and Mrs, Kennedy. 

Relations between the two next-door 
neighbors, which had been sagging as a re- 
sult of Western Hemisphere developments 
involving the rise of Cuban Castroism, 
climbed perceptibly as a result of a vast 
popular outpouring of affection for the US. 
Chief Executive. 

Never before had a foreign visitor received 
such a tumultuous welcome or such a rous- 
ing sendoff. Many interpreted it as a dra- 
matic expression of faith by the Mexican 
people themselves in their big neighbor to 
the north, 

More than 250,000 persons, from all walks 
of life—dignitaries mixing with humble 
peasants in shirtsleeves and straw sombreros, 
jammed the esplanade and streets nearby at 
the majestic old basilica of the shrine of 
Guadalupe, where the President and first 
lady attended Sunday mass before heading 
for the airport and their final farewells. 

ROUSING CHEERS 


Men climbed atop walls and the big iron 
gates of the basilica's esplanade to get a 
better view of the U.S. couple and, as they 
appeared in their plastic-topped, flag-decked 
limousine, set up rousing cheers. 

Youngsters in the big crowd set up a cheer 
which became familiar to Mexicans during 
the 3-day visit. “Sickety-boom, a la bim, 
boom, bah, Kennedy, Kennedy, rah, rah, 
rah.“ 

The President and Mrs. Kennedy left the 
U.S. Embassy residence, where they stayed 
during their visit, shortly after 9 am. for 
the final formal ceremonies of their visit, a 
wreath-laying ceremony at the monument 
of two heroes of Mexico's 1910 revolution. 
This was the revolution which Presidents 
Kennedy and Adolfo Lopez Mateos, of Mex- 
ico, described as having the same aims as 
today’s Alliance for Progress effort to help 
Latin America cure its ills. 

Mrs. Kennedy, who scored her own per- 
sonal triumph as the President's diplomatic 
right hand, was smilingly radiant in a white 
silk coat and matching white turban hat. 


HAPPY MOOD 


The young U.S. Chief Executive seemed in 
a mood happy enough to match the first 
atmosphere of the big crowds on hand to 
cheer him. His visit to Mexico was being 
hailed as a striking success, a demonstra- 
tion which would have a notable impact on 
the rest of Latin America. 

The President’s meeting with President 
Lopez Matéos resulted in a joint statement 
of aims, underscoring a determination to 
fight the offensives of communism in a hemi- 
sphere struggling with enormous economic, 
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social and political problems. The commu- 
nique hailed their meetings as the begin- 
ning of a new era of friendship between the 
two neighbor nations. 

SKIES OVERCAST 


Under slightly overcast skies, the Presi- 
dential motorcade drew up to the basilica 
of the shrine of Guadalupe, and the visitors 
were greeted personally by Archbishop 
Miguel Dario Miranda, Roman Catholic pri- 
mate of Mexico, who celebrated the 30- 
minute low mass at the main altar. 

As they entered a choir sang the “Hymn 
of Guadalupe.” Mrs, Kennedy reverently 
placed a bouquet of white roses before the 
altar of the Virgin of Guadalupe, commem- 
orating the story of the shrine, It was 
on this spot in 1531, tradition says, that the 
t and 
that roses grew where before nothing had 
grown except cactus. 

The archbishop presented Mrs. Kennedy a 
golden medal of the Virgin of Guadalupe. 
She also received a delicately carved 4- 
foot figure of the Virgin garbed in lace and 
brocade, the work of the nuns of the local 
convent. It was inscribed as a gift from the 
Mexican people to the Kennedy family. 

FIRST CATHOLIC 


The fact that President Kennedy is the 
first Roman Catholic Chief Executive of the 
United States in history has a strong impact 
in Mexico, a predominantly Catholic coun- 
try. And the President's appearance at mass 
in the basilica, considered Latin America’s 
outstanding Catholic shrine, obviously made 
a deep impression. 

Long after the President had left the cen- 
ter of the capital, groups of young men or- 
ganized their own cheering section and min- 
gled with the crowds, setting up a chant: 
“Cristianismo, si, comunismo, no” (Chris- 
tianity, yes, communism, no), 

As the Kennedys emerged from the church, 
crowds rushed eagerly toward the car, and 
scores of Boy Scouts, armed with staves, 
helped police to keep them back so the 
plastic-topped car could move. 


WARM AND HAPPY 


The departure scene was fully as warm 
and happy as the arrival greeting, in which, 
by official estimate, a million and a half 
Mexicans participated. The departure scene 
lacked only the blizzards of confetti which 
had greeted the visitors on their arrival. 

Surging thousands slowed the Presidential 
motorcade as it headed for the airport, and 
crowds lined the route all the way. Small 
boys ran after the car. People shouted and 
laughed, clapped their hands and waved flags 
in a spontaneous outpouring of affection. 
Many in the crowd cried “Jackie, Jackie,” in 
testimony to the impact the First Lady has 
had in this country. 

An escort of 50 motorcycle policemen, 
riding fender to fender, had all it could do 
to keep the crowds away from the Presi- 
dential car. 

At the airport a crowd of about 5,000 burst 
into cheers as the motorcade arrived. The 
sun was breaking through overcast skies as 
the Kennedys stepped from the car. A small 
girl broke through the police lines to give 
Mrs. Kennedy a bouquet of red and white 
carnations. Another little girl rushed up to 
the President and hugged him. He broke 
into a big smile, picked her up and then put 
her gently down again. 

President Lopez Mateos then took his guest 
to s walting line of chiefs of diplomatic mis- 
sions for farewell handshaking. The two 
Presidents chated briefly, through on inter- 
preter. A 21-gun salute boomed out, and 
the two first families stood silently at atten- 
tion while bands struck up the national 
anthems, 

The Kennedys entered their big jetplane 
after final waves of farewell to the crowd. 
The jet's engines whined and the plane 
headed for the United States. 
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[From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, July 
3, 1962 
THE KENNEDYS IN MEXICO 


There was none of the tired protocol and 
stage-managed demonstration that often 
squeezes state visits dry when President and 
Mrs. Kennedy visited Mexico. 

Instead, the occasion seemed delightfully 
and spontaneously warm and friendly, from 
beginning to end. 

Mrs, Kennedy managed a pleasant speech 
in Spanish—something of a tradition, now, 
after her visits to other countries. Whatever 
real negotiation and issue settling went on 
is almost beside the point. That sort of 
thing is best left to the processes of regular 
diplomacy anyway. 

Most important, Mexicans saw winning 
and worthy symbols of the United States. 
Their response proves our reservoir of good 
will in this tense world is by no means ex- 
hausted. 


[From the Dallas (Tex.) Times-Herald, July 
8, 1962] 
PRESENT KENNEDY CHALKS Ur A POPULAR 
TRIUMPH IN MEXICO 

The visit of President Kennedy to Mexico 
undoubtedly can be counted a huge popular 
success. 

It also may be a diplomatic success—al- 
though that remains to be seen. 

The Mexican people turned out for an un- 
precedented welcome to their northern 
neighbor. And the Mexican Government 
did ev possible to encourage the 
spirit of fiesta that marked the occasion. 

Apparently the serious talks between 
Presidents Kennedy and Lopez Mateos went 
off well. The two issued a joint communique 
binding their countries to work side by side 
in promoting the well-being of all inhabit- 
ants of the Western Hemisphere and op- 
posing outside intervention. 

Many Latin Americans dislike the Monroe 
Doctrine. But this appeared to be an exten- 
sion of the Monroe Doctrine—with Latin 
Americans standing beside North Americans 
in upholding it. 

There were the usual signs scrawled on 
public walls before Mr. Kennedy’s visit. But 
there were no anti-U.S. demonstrations. 

On the basis of what happened in Mexico 
City, it appears that the meeting was a 
successful one. But it must be remembered 
that there are many Mexicos. 

President Lopez Mateos has had to face 
the problem of various factions within his 
own country and even within his own party. 
Some are decidedly friendly to the United 
States. Others are not. 

Most important, Mexico is pursuing a 
course of independence. It has made great 
Strides in the past few years and demands 
recognition as a strong power capable of 
making its own decisions, 

It is entirely possible that internal poli- 
tics of Mexico may have more to do with the 
diplomatic success or failure of the Kennedy 
visit than any other factor. Meanwhile, the 
visit appears to have done a great deal of 
good at the popular level. 


Editorial Comment on Supreme Court 
Decision Relating to Prayer in Public 
Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 6, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Dorchester Eagle-Record of St. George, 
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S. C., has taken a strong stand against 
the Supreme Court decision in the school 
prayer case. In a brief but eloquent 
editorial, “In God We Trust,” Mr. H. 
Boyd Magill, editor and publisher of this 
respected South Carolina weekly news- 
paper, has sounded a warning about the 
precedent set by this decision, which 
warning merits the attention of the 
Members of this body. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this editorial from the June 
28, 1962, issue of the Dorchester Eagle- 
Record be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In Gop We Trust 

On every U.S. coin and every piece of paper 
money appears the words In God We Trust.” 

The Declaration of Independence, adopted 
by the Continental Congress on July 4, 1776, 
closed with these words: “And for the sup- 
port of this declaration, with a firm reliance 
on the protection of divine providence, we 
mutually pledged to each other our lives, 
our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 

Now since the Supreme Court has declared 
it unconstitutional for prayers to a Supreme 
Being be offered in public schools, our Na- 
tion is in serious danger. 

If the Court is not halted it will be but 
a short while before a decision is handed 
down that placing “In God We Trust” on 
money is unconstitutional; the Declaration 
of Independence will not be read in public 
schools; the oath of allegiance will be ban- 
ned; chaplains in the armed services will 
be a thing in the past, and the Congress 
will not be allowed to open its sessions with 
prayer. 

No prayers are heard in the United Na- 
tions—and that, perhaps is why nothing 
good has come from that organization. Yet, 
it seems to be the image in which the Court 
and other one-worlders would mold what is 
left of the United States. 


Growing Role of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 6, 1962 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
much favorable reaction has reached my 
office regarding the address which Chair- 
man Joseph P. McMurray, of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, delivered at 
the 25th Annual Pacific Northwest Sav- 
ings and Loan Conference in Gearhart, 
Oreg., in mid-June, 

In his remarks, Chairman McMurray, 
who is well known to most of us on the 
Hill, looked ahead toward future national 
and regional housing needs and dis- 
cussed the role which our savings and 
loan associations will play in meeting 
them. 

Since what he said will be of interest 
to all, I ask that unanimous consent be 
given so that Chairman McMurray’s ad- 
dress can be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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LOOKING AHEAD IN CENTURY 21 
(By Joseph P. McMurray) 

It is with a sense of excitement that I come 
out here to the great Northwest to visit with 
you and enjoy your land, your scenery, and 
view the things that you have done. The 
Northwest has always had a great fascina- 
tion for me. Since I was a boy studying 

and geography, I couldn’t wait to see 
what it actually looked like. To me the 
Northwest was Lewis & Clark, their expedi- 
tion, the 49th parallel, Sir Francis Drake in 
search for the Northwest Passage, Puget 
Sound, Mount Hood, Mount Olympus, and 
Mount Rainier. Now, today, it is your 
World's Fair—Century 21—with all the won- 
ders, its directions, and its significance for 
the future. 

Being in the State of Washington, so far 
from Washington, D.C., gives one a certain 
sense of detachment and a chance to look 
and think not so much about the things of 
today but to look and refiect upon the things 
in the more distant future and what mean- 
ing they might have for us. 

As a young man, I grew up close to the 
site of the New York World’s Fair in 1939 
and 1940 and I had the opportunity to make 
many long visits through it. When people 
first saw the huge cloverleafs, television, the 
automobiles of the future, and the many 
other scientific devices and technological 
miracles they had serious doubts that they 
would ever become an accepted or normal 
part of our everyday life. This was my first 
reaction anyway. The more I looked at the 
exhibits and the more I thought about them, 
I was convinced that they would come. To- 
day, as we know, we look upon these things 
as necessities. 

As one looks at the displays and exhibits 
at Century 21, one cannot at first help get- 
ting the same reaction. Much of what we 
see seems almost unbelievable, yet so accus- 
tomed have we become to the tremendous 
scientific and industrial changes in our own 
lifetime that we are more prone to believe 
that the most fantastic and inconceivable 
developments are possible. We have come 
to realize that the incredible of the moment 
becomes the reality of tomorrow. The dis- 
plays and exhibits at Century 21 are indeed 
the harbingers of the future. 


For some strange reason while we are will- 
ing to believe and accept the most unbe- 
lievable scientific, industrial and technologi- 
cal changes, we are not willing to recognize 
and we even resist, the economic and social 
ramifications of such changes. 

Yet Century 21 in many ways brings us 
face to face with many of them. Even be- 
fore we enter the fair one of the great prob- 
lems of our modern urban age is pointed 
up—the mass transportation of people from 
downtown metropolitan areas to the places 
in which they live. The monorail which 
within a couple of minutes brings you from 
a crowded and heavily trafficked downtown 
Seattle to the fair is, as I indicated, at once 
a recognition of the problem and, in my 
judgment, as I have believed for a iong time, 
one good solution to it. Moving people 
quickly, conveniently, and without conges- 
tion in and out of our cities is a problem that 
we have allowed to overwhelm us. In the 
next 10 to 15 years we not only have to make 
up for our lag over the last 30 years; we 
also must move rapidly ahead. The solu- 
tion of this problem has a real meaning for 
you who are in the savings and loan industry 
and for us who are concerned with the 


~problems of government and with the basic 


economic and social problems of an urban- 
ized America. 

There are many other exhibits in the fair 
at Seattle which should be cause for much 
consideration and deliberation on what their 
implications are for our future and to our 
new way of life. Century 21, therefore, pro- 
vides an excellent backdrop on which we can 
project some of the problems of the thrift 
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the past two decades. From 1940 to 1950, 
we find that your basic industries centered 
on forest products increased about 11 percent 
while other manufacturing employment rose 
about 81 percent, although the other manu- 
facturing industries did start from a rela- 
tively small base. Between 1950 and 1960 
we find there is actually a small decline in 
food production, agricultural processing, and 
forest products. Part of the decline in for- 
est products conceals the shift from lumber 
to plywood and pulp, but if we look at the 
other industries we find that even though 
they did not gain as rapidly as they did in 
the 1940's they still show a healthy increase 
of about 30 percent during the decade. 

The Pacific Northwest, once regarded as a 
rural, timber-producing area, is becoming a 
major, diversified, manufacturing center. 
There are aircraft, atomic energy, metals, 
petroleum, petrochemicals, and a whole host 
of other new products that in 1940 or even 
at the end of World War II were unknown 
in this region. Even if you eliminate the 
aircraft industry and other defense related 
products, the observer will find that the Pa- 
cific Northwest has been acquiring a con- 
tinually broader individual base. As we look 
into the future we can expect this diversifi- 
cation to continue, particularly as popula- 
tins move west and as water, electric, and 
atomic power resources in this region be- 
come a more useful and valuable factor in 
production. 

The Pacific Northwest 20 years from today 
would hardly be recognizable to those who 
know it as it is today. While we would not 
attempt to predict the course that events 
will take, we can feel certain that there will 
be a considerable change in the structure 
of the economy, a broadening of its base, 
and a very substantial enlargement of the 
entire area's economic activity. 

In such a changing environment it seems 
appropriate to talk about the future of na- 
tional institutions, and of savings and loan 
associations particularly. My colleagues, Joe 
Williams and Ira Dixon, from whom I bring 
greetings and to whom I owe so much for 
their help and cooperation, and I, and our 
able staff, have spoken in detail about the 
current situation from time to time. We 
have pointed out that there are problems. 
These problems center around the fact that 
we have a temporary lull in the demand for 
housing. This in itself is not a disastrous 
development. It does come, however, after 
a period of very rapid growth and our con- 
cern has been that the change in the pace 
will throw many people off stride. We are 
concerned that there may develop a tend- 
ency for lenders of all kinds to cling to 
practices that were relevant in the past 
decade. 

Should lenders do so it is our opinion that 
a dangerous situation could develop. There 
may be a reaching out for assets of poorer 
quality that a financial institution should 
have on its books. 

There may be attempts to move into 
areas of lending that are no longer sound 
because of the change in the economic struc- 
ture. There could be a failure to husband 
resources for the period of growth ahead. 
Because we have talked about this in vari- 
ous places, recently at great length, I shall 
not detain you further with this subject, 
except to emphasize a crucial question. The 
preservation of the safety and soundness 
of our financial structure should be a pri- 
mary goal. 

A new problem is also present—reorienting 
our financial so that we may be 
prepared for the wave of the future. Un- 
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like other periods in which there has been 
a lull in the demand for dwellings and per- 
haps some decline in the demand for hous- 
ing generally, we face a relatively short 
period before the next upswing. It is for 
this reason therefore, that I would lke to 
take a long look with you into the future. 

Since housing is the most important out- 
let for your funds, perhaps we might ex- 
amine that area first. In April we were 
starting houses at the rate of about 1.5 mil- 
lion per year. There has been a change in 
the composition of the housing that we are 
putting in place. Just a few years ago, 
about 12 percent of the dwelling units 
started were multiple dwelling units. To- 
day they run about 28 percent. In addi- 
tion, the 1.5 million is lower than that 
which we experienced at the postwar peak 
and even the April level may not be sus- 
tained. We have a slower pace of new resi- 
dential construction and a different product 
mix in that construction. 

Along with this there is some evidence 
that the activity in the residential market 
generally has slowed somewhat or at least 
the rate of growth has declined. This means 
that lenders now cannot find as ready an 
outlet for funds and that they must there- 
fore adjust their policies accordingly. 

Despite this leveling the figures show 
rather clearly that we are on the verge of an 
upswing of very monumental proportions. 
Various students of our population struc- 
ture, marriage rates, family formation, and 
the need for housing reach a range of con- 
clusions that need not be debated because of 
the tremendous overlap in the outlook which 
these conclusions imply. For example, it 
seems generally agreed that between 1965 
and 1975 we face a boom in residential con- 
struction which will make that of the 1950's 
appear comparatively mild. 

This boom will be much larger and dif- 
ferent than that of the 1950's. It is now 
generally believed that the initial phases of 
the boom may see a further acceleration of 
the concentration of construction in multi- 
ple-dwelling units. The initial impact, start- 
ing about 1965, will come from growth of 
very young families who are not yet prepared 
to assume the burdens associated with own- 
ing a single-family dwelling unit. The de- 
mand for additional housing will be re- 
inforced in the early stages by the growth in 
our aging population who will indeed be 
shifting away from single-family dwelling 
units toward multiple units. 

This imposes upon the lenders a new view 
of the type of lending that they may have 
to do. It imposes upon those who regulate 
the financial institutions and grant the 
power for regulation a need to reexamine the 
lending authority of institutions. The 
Board has proposed a program for broaden- 
ing the lending authority of Federal savings 
and loan associations to make loans on mul- 
tiple-dwelling units. More than likely it 
will be necessary in the future to review even 
the present suggestion and to outline it in 
an entirely different way than we consider 
appropriate today in 1962. 

The size of the boom is challenging, too. 
It is estimated that by 1970 we may be build- 
ing about 2 million or more residential units, 
and by 1975 the number may rise to as high 
as 2.5 million units. While this growth is 
going on the shift in product mix will then 
take a different direction. After the initial 
growth and the emphasis on multiple-dwel- 
ling units, the aging of our younger people 
will bring them to a stage in the family cycle 
where they prefer a single-family dwelling 
unit. This conclusion is reached on previous 
patterns; but, is this likely? 

We cannot be sure that the shift in tastes 
that is likely to occur as our younger people 
haye children who need more space will be 
the same as that which occurred in the 
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1950's. Aside from the effects of changing 
tastes, there is the transportation problem. 

I have already alluded to the fact that we 
have to learn to move people rapidly within 
urban areas. We face a serious problem 
when the new population waves strike. Un- 
less we can move people more efficiently 
than we do today, we may find it necessary 
to adopt a land-use program which is quite 
different from that we have known hereto- 
fore. If we can find, and more importantly 
apply, the solution to moving people we will 
probably have more flexibility in our land use 
than we would otherwise. Whether or not 
we find a solution, some adaptation is likely 
to occur with which we are not now even 
familiar. We have the choice of attempting 
to guide that adaptation by improving our 
facilities, or letting uncontrolled events 
guide the future. 

This brings me to another polnt and that is 
the lag of social or public capital behind the 
growth of private capital. Historically this 
has been evident during periods of boom. 
First we have the growth in private facilities 
and private structures and shifts in popula- 
tion. Then we are faced with the need of 
trying to accommodate the new pattern of 
living in a way which harnesses the efforts 
of our people so that they are inconvenienced 
the least in performing their tasks. Our 
highway building program is a great step 
in this direction, but everyone who has ex- 
amined this situation is agreed that high- 
ways alone are not the answer to our peak- 
hour traffic problem of today and what is fast 
becoming our normal downtown traffic prob- 
lem all hours of the day. 

It will be necessary, H. we are to be suc- 
cessful in solving our problems in a rational 
way, to enlarge the stock of public capital, 
This will require a tremendous amount of 
financing, exceeding anything we have 
known in the past, and requiring an en- 
tirely new concept of cost and benefit alloca- 
tion.. Here too, is an area in which the asso- 
ciations may find it desirable to invest their 
funds. The nature of this investment is as 
yet obscured, but it may be advisable to 
broaden the powers of associations so that 
they can buy or retail revenue bonds and 
tax exempt securities in order to support 
more fully the type of needs which we may 
have in the decade still ahead of us. 

This raises the question of the lending 
powers of financial institutions generally. 
As you know, the Commission on Money and 
Credit, organized by the CED, has recom- 
mended that lending powers of commercial 
banks, savings associations and mutual sav- 
ings banks, and other types of savings in- 
stitutions be broadened and made more uni- 
form, The theory here is that the markets 
will then overlap to a greater degree. There 
will be greater competition and a better flow 
of funds. The consequence will be a better 
market for the saver and for the borrower 
and a better allocation of resources for the 
economy as a whole. This matter is under 
study at the present time by a committee ap- 
pointed by the President on which I am 
privileged to serve and on whose deliberation 
the Board and its staff are concentrating 
their efforts. 

It is not possible at the present time to 
specify the direction this broadening of 
power will take, but it might be helpful if 
you and your leagues were to consider just 
how the associations might play a more ef- 
fective part in a much broader lending en- 
vironment. 

In this connection, too, there is another 
aspect that requires consideration, and 
thought. The Commission on Money and 
Credit sought to eliminate various barriers 
to the flow of funds around the country. 
At the present time, as you know, the Board 
has granted associations the privilege of par- 
ticipating in loans outside thelr regular 
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lending area to the extent permitted by law. 
The participation program has grown very 
rapidly since 1957 and we suspect that at 
least a billion dollars in participations will 
be sold in 1962. This has helped the flow 
of funds considerably, but it is still regarded 
as insufficient by some of us. The thought 
has been expressed, and I have suggested it, 
that the associations be granted authority to 
lend anywhere in the country with certain 
Umitatlons within the legal limitation pro- 
vided for lending outside an association's 
home lending area. There is something less 
than general agreement on how this should 
be implemiented and whether or not it should 
be instituted at all. This is a question that 
I hope will be debated in a lively fashion in 
the next 6 months to a year. It would be 
helpful if you could put your minds and your 
experience to work to help those who are 
trying to solve the problem to determine 
what the best course of action might be. 

We do not lack for problems or issues in a 
changing world, and the next one I would 
like to raise with you is the competitive 
structure of the lending industry and par- 
ticularly that of the associations in this 
country. Various studies have shown that 
there tends to be some concentration of as- 
sets of financial institutions in a compara- 
tively few hands, This is regarded in some 
quarters as not entirely desirable because 
it may give some institutions in some areas 
the power to control the market place. Con- 
sequently, there are various suggestions un- 
der way about how this should be remedied. 
In effect, looking at the future, we might 
reasonably ask ourselves what type of struc- 
ture of financial institutions would be best 
from the economy’s and from the public's 
point of view. I have a few suggestions in 
this regard which may stimulate some think- 
ing. 

The older and larger associations seem to 
be the most aggressive in seeking branches. 
There are a number of areas in the country 
in which the number of branches is largely 
concentrated in a few large and older in- 
stitutions, both State and Federal. It seems 
to me that we should consider what has to 
be done to encourage institutions of smaller 
size to assume some of the burden of ex- 
tending services outside their immediate 
area of home offices. 

Some statistical studies suggest that once 
a one-office institution has reached the size 
of about $40 or 650 million its ability to at- 
tract savings at a constant or declining cost 
disappears, 

As an association continues to grow, its 
costs begin to rise. To penetrate the market 
further, it must increase its advertising ex- 
penses and other costs at a rate greater than 
its growth in savings. It seems advisable 
that institutions located in States where 
branches are permitted should give consid- 
eration to finding districts within their lend- 
ing area which would need service and at- 
tempt to get branches for those areas, This 
does not mean, despite my suggestions here, 
that the Board will approve every request 
for a branch. It means instead that you 
are being asked to give this matter careful 
study, and careful thought, so that branches 
will be as widely dispersed among institu- 
tions as may be consistent with competitive 
conditions and sound practices for financial 
organizations. 

While the present situation, as I indicated 
earlier, is fraught with one kind of problem, 
mainly that of reexamining standards for 
lending and insuring that safe and sound 
practices are followed, the problems of the 
future are quite different. We face a tre- 
mendous period of growth for all financial 
institutions. We face problems of competi- 
tive structures, of new lending techniques, 
and of learning to adapt to an ever-changing 
population structure. The future therefore 
is bright but challenging. Let me conclude 
this section of my talk with a sincere invita- 
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tion to you to put your creative minds to 
work and to join us in developing ways and 
means of fashioning and developing the best 
possible structure. 

But the future is only an extension of the 
present, and while there are many things we 
could discuss on how to solve some of our 
current problems and prevent others from 
developing, I would like to focus your atten- 
tion on one which is rather basic in our 
whole System. In the past year the Board 
and our staff, the bank presidents, the Ad- 
visory Council, and the task force have dis- 
cussed the credit mechanism of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System on a number of 
occasions. We have attempted to explain to 
the industry and the public that we have a 
large credit reservoir, one which is adminis- 
tered judiciously within the terms of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Act. Yet we find a 
nagging suspicion that the credit facilities 
of the Federal home loan banks are limited 
and that they may be shut off arbitrarily. 

I should like to take this opportunity to 
lay these fears at rest, and once and for all 
to announce to all of you here and to anyone 
who may come into possession of my remarks 
that this is simply not the case. Under the 
act, the borrowing power of the Federal home 
loan banks is almost unlimited. By Board 
regulation the borrowing capacity has been 
limited to 12 times its capital and reserves. 
At the present time this means that the Fed- 
eral home loan banks could borrow about 
$13 billion or about $11 billion more than is 
currently outstanding in the marketplace. 

Not only is the borrowing capacity large, 
but the System has operated in such a man- 
ner, within its legislative grant of authority, 
that confidence in the instruments of the 
Federal home loan banks is very high. 

They sell for only slightly higher interest 
rates than Federal Government securities. 
In addition, experts who have studied this 
subject are of the opinion that the Federal 
home loan banks could increase their con- 
solidated obligations as circumstances re- 
quired with very little friction—notice our 
last issue of $470 million at 3.15 percent 
coupon. Even if we were to suffer an eco- 
nomic catastrophe in which withdrawals 
from associations were large, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System would be able to 
meet its obligations under the law. Under 
these circumstances the decline in credit de- 
mands from other sectors would make the 
Federal home loan bank obligations an even 
more preferred security than they are today, 
and funds would be available to meet legiti- 
mate withdrawal needs. 

While the window for advances in the Fed- 
eral home loan banks is not open for any 
and all purposes, it is available for those 
purposes specified in the act. If you require 
credit for expanding your portfolios because 
of legitimate demands in your area, the 
credit facilities of the Bank System are avail- 
able. If you were to require credit for with- 
drawal purposes, the facilities would be 
equally available to you. We have had sev- 
eral periods of rapid growth in advances in 
recent years, and there has been no evidence 
of arbitrary or capricious action by the Board 
or the banks to limit the availability of 
credit to the legitimate borrower. Briefly, 
any association experiencing a credit demand 
that it cannot meet from its own savings 
may approach its Federal home loan bank 
and borrow to support the expansion of its 
9 portfolio within the limits set by 

the Board and subject to a review by its 
Federal home loan bank. Of course, the 
Board and each bank has the obligation un- 
der the act to determine that the credit is 
being used wisely, and for purposes con- 
sistent with financial and economic good. 

It is conceivable that conditions might ap- 
pear in which the availability of credit 
should be restricted in order to support 
sound monetary conditions, If such a period 
did appear, the Board would take the nec- 
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essary steps but it would do so in the man- 
ner to put everybody on notice so that the 
adjustment process would be as smooth and 
as logical as possible. Insofar as advances 
for withdrawals are concerned there is a 
limit imposed, of 50 percent of share ac- 
counts, but within that limit any association 
experiencing a drain would have no difficulty 
obtaining the credit from its Federal home 
loan bank. 


Having said this here and at other similar 
meetings, I hope that the questions about 
the ability and intent of the Bank System to 
render the service required by the act can 
be laid to rest.. It seems to me a futile exer- 
cise for people to continue the argument 
and suspect that perhaps some day under 
some peculiar set of conditions, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System might arbitrarily 
cut off credit or be deprived of access to the 
market, Each of these propositions seems 
to me to be wholly irrelevant and inappro- 
priate based on the history of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System and Its obligations, 
particulary in the past 6 years. 

Finally, I should like to leave with you 
this message. While the future is bright, 
and we have a great deal of hope of what 
it will do for our country, each of us has 
an obligation to look into that future to 
study what it might be like and to attempt 
to work out the smoothest, most efficient 
accommodation to the problems that le 
ahead. There is a tendency to leave such 
problems to the Government and then treat 
Government as something separate and 
apart from yourselves; to praise in the rare 
instance, or criticize as is more usual, what 
Government does or does not do. There is 
disposition to think that when things are 
good you are responsible and that when 
things are bad—it's the Government's fault. 
You and your members are an important 
part of my constituency and I look to you 
for help toward the solution of our common 
problems. It’s up to you to make this part 
of Government in which you have such a 
vital interest, and with which you have a 
direct relationship, to do a better and more 
creative job. You, who are also leaders in 
the community, can provide thought, guid- 
ance, and understanding so that we may 
proceed along a course that is logical and 
prudent. It seems appropriate, therefore, 
that in this environment of Century 21 you 
accept this challenge and dedicate your- 
selves to helping your Nation and your com- 
munity move forward into a bright and 
happier tomorrow. 


Chattanooga Central High School, 1963 
Winner of Bellamy Award 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
the Senate the fact that Central High 
School of Chattanooga, my old home- 
town, has been selected as the 1963 win- 
ner of the Bellamy Award. 

As my colleagues know, this award is 
named for Francis Bellamy, who wrote 
the Pledge of Allegiance to the American 
flag. The award is rotated among the 
States and is given annually to a high 
school which has made an outstanding 
contribution to good citizenship. 
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The Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] 
sometime ago advised the Senate that 
the 1962 winner of the Bellamy Award is 
West High School, of Waterloo, Iowa. 
I am pleased to announce that, in rec- 
ognition of Chattonooga Central's selec- 
tion as next year’s award winner, there 
will be participating in the Iowa program 
this coming Columbus Day, Mr. W. H. 
Millsaps, principal of Chattanooga Cen- 
tral; Mr. Sam P. McConnell, superin- 
tendent of Hamilton County schools; 
and the Tennessee program chairman, 
Mr, J. Pope Dyer. 

An editorial saluting Chattanooga 
Central for its excellence in citizenship 
and for its winning of the Bellamy 
Award for 1963 appeared in the May 18 
issue of the Chattanooga Times, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Har, CENTRAL 

Long hailed by its alumni and friends as 
the best of all high schools, Chattanooga 
Central today assumes its place in a distin- 
guished company of educational institutions 
honored nationally for their excellence. 
The tribute comes in the announcement of 
Central as the 1963 winner of the Bellamy 
Flag Award. 

The award is a memorial to Francis Bel- 
lamy, author of the Pledge of Allegiance to 
the Flag, and is made annually to the one 
high school in a given State adjudged by 
the sponsors to have the finest all-around 
record in keeping alive our American 
heritage. Central won over 67 other Ten- 
nessee schools. 

Along with the area's thousands of Cen- 
tral partisans, plus all those who hold it in 
respect as a school, we join in congratulating 
its principal, W. H. Millsaps, its faculty, and, 
of course, its students. All of them, in 
addition to those who set the pattern in 
years gone by, are a part of the proud 
achievement, 

As gratifying as the award itself, is the 
basis on which it came to the school. 
Among the points specifically cited were the 
principal's proficiency, the school’s record 
for winning Freedom Foundation awards, the 
interest of its alumni, a teaching corps “alert 
and sensitive to the pupils’ present and fu- 
ture needs,” and the school’s commitment 
to its honor code. 

Excellence in such things as these do in- 
deed mark a school as a “training ground 
for good citizenship,” in the words of a con- 
gratulatory letter from Secretary of Com- 
merce Luther Hodges. 

With him, and a host of other leading 
Americans who wrote, we salute Central 
with real pride. 


Supreme Court Ruling on Prayer in the 
Public Schools 
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Friday, July 6, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND.. Mr. President, the 
Augusta Chronicle of July 3, 1962, re- 
printed in full the sermon preached by 
the Reverend Wick Broomall, pastor of 
the Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
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Augusta, Ga., against the Supreme Court 
decision of June 25, 1962, in the school 
prayer case. I have been very impressed 
with Reverend Broomall’s comments 
and would like them to be made avail- 
able to all the readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, that Reverend Broomall’s 
sermon be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, July 
3, 1962] 
LOCAL MINISTER DISTURBED Over COURT 
RULING ON PRAYER 


Fueled by deeply felt religious beliefs, con- 
troversy still smouldered in the first week 
following the Supreme Court's action in rul- 
ing as unconstitutional a prayer drafting for 
public schools by the New York Board of Re- 
gents. 

Both dissent and praise were heard in ser- 
mons on the first Sabbath after the decision. 

In the Augusta area, it appeared, most 
ministers who did comment in sermons—it 
was Communion Sunday and in many 
churches the sermon was dispensed with— 
came out against the ruling. 

The Chronicle herewith presents the text 
of a sermon by the Reverend Wick Broomall, 
pastor of Westminster Presbyterian Chruch, 
as representative of a majority opinion on 
the issue. 

“Surely events are running at a rapid pace 
in our day. Accepted norms of life are being 
overthrown on every hand. We are so be- 
wildered at the pace of these changing events 
that we hardly have time to recuperate from 
one stunning blow before we must stand up 
and face another blow even more devastat- 
ing. 

“In the last few days the Supreme Court 
of the United States has ruled that a wa- 
tered-down prayer addressed to Almighty 
God—acceptable to Jews, Protestants and 
Roman Catholics—cannot be used in the 
classrooms of our public schools. There has 
been a terrific reaction to this ruling. Peo- 
ple who had adopted a dreamy-eyed attitude 
toward previous edicts of the Supreme Court 
are now beginning to realize that this Court 
is not representative, in this new ruling, of 
the America we love. 

“In the spirit of our national birthday, 
and in the spirit of our heritage as citizens 
of a great country, let us address ourselves 
to three leading questions bearing on this 
recent decision of the Supreme Court ban- 
ning prayer in public schools. 

“I. What attitudes are being held regard- 
ing this ruling? 

It is self-evident that not all will see eye 
to eye regarding the import of significance 
of this recent edict. Broadly speaking, three 
attitudes are now openly held. 

“First, there is the attitude of those who 
are very happy over this decision. There are 
many people in our country who want no 
religion of any kind either in their private 
or in their public life. Their attitude is 
not simply passive and neutral; it is rather 
oftentimes violently hostile to all manifesta- 
tions of religion. 

“Second, there is the attitude of those who, 
while deeply regretting the recent decision 
banning prayer, are nevertheless willing to 
abide by it on the belief that whatever the 
Supreme Court rules on automatically be- 
comes ‘the law of the land.’ This position 
seems, on the surface, very plausible; actu- 
ally, however, this position, if carried to its 
logical conclusion, would clothe the Supreme 
Court with Iinfallibility, Furthermore, it 
would mean that whatever this Court might 
enact in days to come must be accepted 
blindly and without complaint. This atti- 
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tude could easily pave the way for the com- 
ing of a totalitarian regimen the like of 
which would be unparalleled in our national 
history. 

“Third, there is the attitude of those who 
are greatly disturbed over this recent decree 
of the Supreme Court. I put myself in this 
group, and I know that many of you share 
this same concern, May I give here some 
reasons why we are so concerned over this 
decision banning prayer? 

“1. This ruling indicates a sharp break 
with the customs that have prevailed in our 
national life down to the present time. For 
several centuries now we have publicly rec- 
ognized the need of prayer in matters con- 
cerning civic and political responsibilities. 
We have unitedly looked up to our Creator 
for help in our times of national need. We 
have often invoked the presence and bless- 
ings of God Almighty upon our efforts to 
serve Him acceptably, Now we are being 
told that this cherished tradition is no longer 
in accord with our Constitution. Now we 
are being told to desist from our prayers to 
Almighty God. 

“2. This ruling indicates, apparently, an 
initial attack upon religion in our national 
life. Op tion to Christianity often be- 
gins in very subtle forms. It is inconceiv- 
able, for example, that this present edict 
banning prayer could have been promulgated 
a century ago—or even 50 years ago. The 
spiritual climate of a country must change 
radically before such an edict as the recent 
one is even conceivable in the public mind. 
In the morning paper today there was a 
cartoon showing a footstep on a road lead- 
ing to godlessness ahead, The cartoon is 
significantly entitled ‘Quo Vadis?“ Where 
are you going? 

“3. This ruling, furthermore, could logi- 
cally lead to the outlawing of all recognition 
of God in our national life. The same 
logic could ban prayer in legislative assem- 
blies; the use of a Bible when our presidents 
are inaugurated; the employment of chap- 
lains in our Armed Forces; the ‘under God 
in our national pledge and the ‘in God we 
trust’ on our coins; the prayer customary 
at PTA meetings; the observance in public 
schools, of such events as Christmas; and, 
finally, the singing of our national anthem. 
All these recognize God in national affairs. 
If a prayer addressed to Almighty God 1s 
now unacceptable and unconstitutional, it 
would seem that all logic would make these 
other acts equally unacceptable and 
unconstitutional, 

“Whether all these other acts will also be 
ruled out of our public life, we cannot at 
present say. But we can affirm, in the light 
of the present decree, that they will 
eventually share the same fate as prayer in 
a public classroom. 

“IL What are the deeper implications of 
this ruling? 

“We do not here pose as prophets. But one 
does not need to be an inspired prophet to 
interpret, in some measure, the deeper im- 
port of the decree banning prayer from the 
classrooms of our public schools. We believe 
that the following implications of this de- 
cision are more or less obvious. 

First, the recent ruling surely indicates 
that the spiritual heritage of America is 
rapidly be lost sight of. Formerly, as 
we have already intimated, our national 
life was largely dominated by beliefs that 
had their sure foundation in the recognition 
of God Almighty, More than that, we as a 
people had our theological rootage in Puri- 
tanism and in the basic beliefs of the 
Christian faith. 

“Now, it would seem, that heritage which 
made us great as a nation is now being 
openly flouted. No longer can we pray to 
Almighty God in a school under govern- 
mental control, This, to say the least, rep- 
resents a great change coming over our na- 
tional life—a change which has sinister 
implications for the future. 
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“Second, this recent ruling indicates that 
we are more and more approaching the place 
in our national life where there will be 
little to mark the differences between our 
conception of life and the conception of 
life defended by atheistic Russia. . If we can- 
not recognize in our public institutions the 
God who made us great as a nation, how 
are we different, it may be asked, from god- 
less communism? 

“If our Nation is to survive in the titanic 
struggle for men's souls that is right now 
taking place, must we not have something 
on our side above the bare power of arms 
and missiles? Must we not recognize the 
existence of a person beyond ourselves? 
Must we not implore, in public prayer, the 
blessings of the God and Father of our 
blessed Lord? 

“Third, this ruling indicates, I firmly be- 
lieve, that America can no longer expect the 
blessings of God upon her national and in- 
ternational affairs. To state a truism, our 
blessings as a nation have come to us be- 
on use we have recognized God openly and 
publicly. God, we believe, has been the great 
provider of our national needs. In times 
of crisis we have prayed unashamedly to this 
God; and blessings have thereby come upon 
us abundantly. Surely somewhere in our 
national life, we have all intuitively felt, 
there is a place and there is a time for the 
recognition of the blessings bestowed upon 
us by our Creator. 

“But now we are being told that we can- 
not recognize our God in public life. If this 
be so, then how can we expect God to con- 
tinue His blessings upon us as a people. If 
we refuse to pray to God in our public in- 
stitutions, how can we hope for God's further 
blessings upon us. Will God lavish upon 
His goodness and mercy when we deny to 
our citizens the right to recognize these 
blessings? 

“Fourth, this ruling indicates that a theory 
of life which is, I believe, destructive of our 
Christian foundations is now becoming the 
norm of our national life. I speak here with 
great emotion and also with great convic- 
tion, I refer specifically to the theory of 
evolution and its implications. 

“This theory has become, in recent years, 
the accepted standard or philosophy of life. 
It is a theory that is at home in atheism, 
for it is an absolute repudiation of the belief, 
based upon the Bible that man was made in 
the image of This theory is being 
taught as truth in many of our educational 
institutions. This theory of evolution based 
on athedren in our schools in the name of 
science; but now it appears, in the light of 
the recent ruling banning prayer, we cannot 
pray to our Creator. 

“Is it right, I ask you, for a theory of 
evolution based on atheism to be taught 
in our public schools and yet not right for 
us to recognize, in the same classrooms, the 
very God who created us? 

III. How shall we as Christians adjust 
ourselves to this new ruling? 

“It will not be possible at this early date 
for us to anticipate all that may now lie 
dormant in this sinister decision of the 
Supreme Court of our Nation. However, it 
is possible for us to lay down certain basic 
propositions that may guide us in days 
ahead. 

First, let us remember that we as Christ- 
ians are also citizens of our Nation. We 
have always loved dearly our beloved land. 
But our loyalty to our country is never ab- 
solute: our first loyalty is unto our God 
and our Lord. 

“We are like Daniel who, when commanded 
not to pray to the true God, continued to 
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do so even though he was thrown into a 
den of lions (Daniel 5). We are also like the 
early Christians who, when commanded not 
to preach in the name of Christ, affirmed, in 
spite of persecution, that they must obey 
God rather than men (Act 5:29). 

“Second, we must remember that the 
state can become anti-God. If one will read 
the early pages of the history of Christianity, 
he will clearly see how the state became 
the instrument of 10 bloody persecutions 
against the Christian Church. The great 
point in debate in these ancient days con- 
cerned the issue of man’s total loyalty. The 
state said that it was supreme; the church 
said that Jesus Christ was supreme. 

“We have seen in our day the rise of a 
powerful nation that has espoused the anti- 
God philosophy. We are beginning to see 
in our beloved land. even in this recent deci- 


sion, the beginning of an anti-God 
philosophy of life. We as Christians need to 
be prepared for the time when this 


philosophy, now in its early stages, will 
eventually break forth in terrible fury upon 
the Christian faith, 

“Third, let us remember as Christians that 
the Bible explicitly predicts the coming of 
a time when anti-Christian forces will rise 
to great powers. If one will read several of 
these passages (such as Thessalonians 2; 12; 
2 Timothy 3:1-9 and Revelation 13:1-18), 
he will understand what I am here talking 
about. The thrust of these passages is that, 
before our Lord shall return, there will be a 
life-and-death struggle between Christianity 
and anti-Christianity. 

“Who knows but that we today are secing 
the beginning of that struggle? In this 
struggle two things will become increasingly 
evident to all true Christians. On the one 
side, as a sort of prelude, there will arise a 
feeling that there is a gulf that separate the 
Christian from the world. More and more 
the Christian will realize that he lives in a 
society that, while apparently harmless to his 
faith, is nevertheless radically opposed to all 
that he holds dear. He will feel that he 
lives in a society that is dominated by 
paganism. 

“On the other side of the picture, the 
Christian will realize as never before that his 
true citizenship is above, not in this world. 
He will long for that city whose builder and 
maker is God. He will long for that society 
where worship and praise and thanksgiving 
are offered to God the Father and to the 
Lamb of God, 

“What then shall we say to these things? 
Shall we become discouraged and down- 
hearted because of this recent ruling? In 
no wise: 

“Perhaps this ruling will be the provi- 
dential means of drawing all true Christians 
together, Perhaps it will make our faith 
more real and vital to us. Perhaps it will 
open our eyes to the sinister influences that 
are at work today in our national life. Per- 
haps it will make us realize that the world, 
even at its best, is hostile to our Christian 
faith. Perhaps it will force upon us the fact 
that we may be nearer the time when Chris- 
tianity will be under attack again than we 
had supposed. 

“Let us, finally, be fully aware of what has 
happened in these recent days. Let us be 
mindful of the sinister implications of this 
decision of the Supreme Court banning 
prayer. But let us, above all, continue to be 
good citizens of our native land. Let us 
pray for our Nation in private and in our 
churches even if we can no longer pray in a 
schoolroom. Let us be good citizens of that 
heavenly country to which we hope, by God's 
grace, to arrive at the end of life's journey.” 
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Transition to Active Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 6, 1962 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, from 
time to time I have called the attention 
of the Senate to the outstanding task 
being performed by Kentucky’s own 
100th Division training at Fort Chaffee, 
Ark. 

Next month, the reservists will de- 
camp from Chaffee and return to ci- 
vilian pursuits, having completed their 
mobilization task with distinction and 
honor. An excellent summation of the 
Centurymen's performance of duty is 
contained in the July issue of the Army 
Digest in an article entitled “Transition 
to Active Duty” and written by the di- 
vision’s commanding officer, Maj. Gen. 
Dillman A, Rash. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the article be published in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRANSITION TO ACTIVE DUTY 
(By Maj. Gen. Diliman A. Rash) 

Can civilian soldiers trade mufti for Army 
greens quickly and effectively in a crisis? 
That question, perhaps debatable at one 
time, was answered resoundingly in the af- 
firmative by the recent callup. To find out 
how quickly and how effectively the transi- 
tion occurred, take the case of the 100th Di- 
vision (training) the first major unit sum- 
moned to active duty. 

Within 3 days after the announcement 
of the recall, August 25, 1961, this Army Re- 
serve division was operating fulltime head- 
quarters in towns all over Kentucky, its 
home State. Division headquarters began 
to function almost immediately as an Active 
Army instead of a Reserve office. 

The speed with which a Reserve unit and 
its members can adapt to changing condi- 
tions was demonstrated clearly as the situ- 
ation unfolded. Initial orders called for the 
100th Division to report to Fort Polk, La., on 
October 1—just 6 days after all members 
were to enter active duty. 

While an adyance party was preparing Fort 
Polk for the main body, and only 2 weeks 
before all 3,000 members of the division were 
due to arrive there, a change of mobilization 
sites was announced. The 100th was ordered 
to activate Fort Chaffee, Ark., instead—but 
the reporting date and time when the di- 
vision was to receive its first trainees were 
unchanged. 

At Polk, the advance party headed by Brig. 
Gen, Benjamin J. Butler, assistant division 
commander, had already made rapid strides 
in preparing the post as a training center. 
Telephones had been installed, buildings as- 
signed for various purposes, and meetings 
held with community leaders of nearby 
towns. A housing office had been estab- 
lished and arrangements made for 100th Di- 
vision dependent children to attend area 
schools. 

When the mobilization site was shifted to 
Chaffee, fast action was required. The ad- 
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vance party at Polk set out for Chaffee, some 


headquarters at Louisville, 650 miles to the 


next week, right on schedule. 
On October 1 the reporting date, the task 
shaping up an inactive Army post began 
ge Except for a few score men 
U.S. Army Corps Headquar- 
ee for all purposes had been 
2 years. 
vision had to make necessary repairs 
dings, requisition furniture and train- 
improve rifle ranges and infiltra- 
tion courses, and set up all the systems and 
procedures necessary to the operation of a 
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LOGISTICS AND HOUSING 

The principal hurdle in the early days 
after to Fort Chaffee was logistical. 
The scope of the problem created by moving 
into a stripped-down post is indicated by 
some of the items that had to be procured— 
11,800 bunks, 16,656 field jackets, 46,295 am- 
munition pouches, 11,792 pairs of overshoes, 
23,600 blankets. 

Day by day, as supplies began to flow more 
freely and firing ranges were put into shape, 
the situation improved. An entire testing 
area was built from scratch. Even at its 
peak, though, the magnitude of the prob- 
lem never prevented accomplishment of the 
division's mission. 

From the point of view of its thousand or 
more married soldiers, perhaps no problem 
was greater for the 100th Division men than 
finding housing for their families in or near 
Fort Smith, Ark., a neighboring city of about 
60,000. A special housing office was estab- 
lished at the Fort Smith Chamber of Com- 
merce. Noncommissioned officers from the 
100th Division worked there, keeping lists 
of all available rental property. 

Since there were no housing facilities on 
post for dependents, civic leaders urged resi- 
dents in the Fort Smith area to offer all 
possible property for rent to the incoming 
soldiers. Within 2 months, some 1,200 
houses had been found, and an estimated 
6,000 Kentuckians—3,000 soldiers and 3,000 
dependentse—vwere settled in and around Fort 
Chaffee and Fort Smith. 

TACKLING THE TASK 


The reentry on active duty has worked 
hardships on many reservists in other units 
as well as the 100th Division. Many re- 
turned to Army service at a substantial re- 
duction in pay from civilian levels. Others 
had to leave their families behind. 

And everyone had to work long hours to 
accomplish the job at hand. In the 100th 
Division, it was not uncommon for men to 
work 12 hours a day as they prepared facili- 
ties for the big influx of trainees. In basic 
combat and advanced individual training 
infantry companies, working days—for train- 
ers and trainees alike—are always long. 

But hard work did not dampen enthusi- 
asm. Practically all of the Centurymen 
have had prior service experience, Most of 
the older ones are combat veterans. All were 
aware that hard work is part of the job. 

One important reason for the success of 
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the 100th is that it entered active duty with 
more than 97 percent of its authorized mobi- 
lization strength. This meant that it al- 
ready had men who were trained to do their 
Jobs. 


Strict maintenance of unit integrity con- 
tributed much to esprit. Another plus fac- 
tor is the high educational level of 100th 
Division cadre. More than 28 percent are 
college graduates. Among officers 84 percent 
have earned de 

Men of the 100th had been trained for 
their mission for more than 2 years in a 
Reserve status. During the 1961 summer 
camp at Fort Knox, Ky., the division was 
“satellited’ on the US. Army Training 
Center-Armor (USATCA), a unit with the 
same mission as the 100th. During that 2- 
week period, each member of the division 
worked beside his Active Army counterpart. 
This experience was a key factor in the di- 
vision’s ability to enter active duty with a 
minimum of training problems. 


TRAINING SCOPE 


Beginning with basic information and ex- 
tending through the latest concepts of small 
unit infantry tactics, the division’s training 
mission spans a whole range of military 
subjects. 

There are five regiments in the division— 
three basic combat training regiments, one 
advanced individual infantry training regi- 
ment, and one common specialist training 
regiment. 

In the basic combat training regiments 
(the 397th, 398th, and 399th) the new sol- 
dler gets his first exposure to Army training. 

The 400th regiment gives advanced, in- 
dividual training in infantry subjects, In 
this course soldiers become familiar with a 
wider range of weapons than during basic 
trainin 


g. 

The 100th regiment operates a supply 
handlers school (the only one of its kind 
conducted by the Army in continental 
United States), a food service school, the 
Fort Chaffee Noncommissioned Officers Acad- 
emy, the Junior leader school and the divi- 
sion precommissioned school. 

Each of the courses for new soldiers lasts 
8 weeks. From Chaffee, graduates are sent 
to Army installations all over the world. 

By January, 4 months after activation, 
the 100th Division had about 11,000 trainees 
assigned. Trainees were being turned out 
at the rate of more than 1,000 a week. Their 
highly improved proficiency test scores were 
striking testimony that the Army Reserve 
on active duty could perform its mission. 


RETURNING RESERVISTS 


Within a month after the announcement 
of its mobilization, the 100th Division's 3,000 
members had activated Fort Polk, La., moved 
650 miles to another State, then activated 
Fort Chaffee, and, 2 weeks later, begun to 
receive trainees. Soldiers of the Century 
Division thus proved that as members of 
the Ready Reserve they were truly ready. 

Next month the 100th and other activated 
units will write the last chapter in the mob- 
ilization when they return home, 

To cope with problems of deactivation, 
the division has set up a reemployment 
board to aid those looking for new jobs. 
Although statutes pertaining to reemploy- 
ment rights of reservists guarantee the same 
or equivalent jobs for returning reservists, 
some will be seeking new positions for any 
of several reasons. 

Just as there were problems in reporting 
to Fort Chaffee last year, there will be 
problems in returning to civillan life. But 
men of the 100th can be expected to solve 
them with all the enthusiasm and drive that 
marked their tour of active duty. 
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Supreme Court Decision Relating to 
Prayer in the Public Schools of New 
York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 6, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND, Mr. President, the 
July 5, 1962, issue of the Spartanburg 
Guide and the Textile Tribune of 
Spartanburg, S.C., has two impressive 
editorials on the subject of the Supreme 
Court decision in the school prayer case. 
One editorial was originally published 
in the Dallas Morning News and is en- 
titled Thou Shalt Not Pray.” The other 
editorial was written by the editor and 
publisher of the Spartanburg Guide, Mr. 
R. L. DeYoung, and is entitled “Banning 
Prayer.” 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that both of these excellent edi- 
torials be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 


There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Spartanburg (S.C.) Guide and the 
Textile Tribune, July 5, 1962, originally in 
the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News] 

Thou SHALT Nor Pray 


By declaring that a simple, nondenomina- 
tional prayer used in the New York schools 
was unconstitutional, the Supreme Court has 
gone beyond the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution, The basic intent of the fram- 
ers of the Constitution, when they wrote the 
first amendment, was to prevent establish- 
ment of an official state church and to out- 
law government favoritism of a single sect 
or denomination. The court has now held— 
incorrectly, in the News’ opinion—that the 
state should not only be separated from 
church, but from all religion as well. 

A careful reading of the decision will 
demonstrate clearly that the Court did not 
invoke that part of the first amendment's 
church-state clause dealing with the “free 
exercise” of religion. The Court did not 
hold that there had been any coercion in 
the matter of prayer reading in New York 
schools: in fact, the decision specifically re- 
jected any claim of coercion. 

Only that section of the first amendment 
dealing with the “establishment” of religion 
was cited. And the court held that: the 
reading of a simple nondenominational 
prayer constituted the establishment of re- 
ligion. The decision, in effect, outlawed any 
religious exercise in public schools or other 
governmental functions. 

In a separate opinion, concurring with the 
majority, Justice Douglas argued that chap- 
lains’ prayers in the House and Senate, as 
well as the invocation of God's blessing at the 
opening of each Supreme Court session, were 
equally unconstitutional. 

By the same logic, the mention of God in 
the National Anthem, the Pledge of Alle- 
giance and the Declaration of Independence 
are all unconstitutional. 

So, too, are the “In God We Trust” im- 
prints on our coins, chaplains in the Armed 
Forces, baccalaureate services and religion 
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courses in schools and colleges, Bibles in 
school libraries, maybe even vaccinations 
for schoolchildren (which several religious 
groups have protested) and even laws against 
bigamy. Where will it end? 

By declaring that a simple prayer which 
would exclude or offend only an atheist con- 
stitutes the establishment of religion, the 
Court has held, in effect, that belief in a 
supreme being represents a religion and that 
nonbelief represents another; that these two 
“religions” are in competition with each 
other, and that the Government cannot take 
sides. 

In so doing, has not the Court recognized 
atheism as a religion? And, by outlawing 
acknowledgment of belief in a supreme being 
from the schools has the Court not also 
established a laison between the state and 
the nonbeliever? 

If, according to the Court's own logic, non- 
belief is also a religion, then the Court has 
actually brought church (the “church” of 
the atheist) and state together. 

The News has always believed that consti- 
tutional principles should be interpreted 
strictly and literally, taking into considera- 
tion the spirit in which they were written. 
Though this decision by the Court violates 
the spirit, it has been described as a stzict 
and liberal interpretation. Maybe so. 

Even so, we would not object so strongly 
to this strict interpretation if the Court were 
consistent. But the Court has not always 
been so strict. It strikes us it has bent over 
backward to be strict in matters concerning 
Teligion and internal security for fear of 
discriminating against atheists, Communists, 
and the like. But it has been liberal or 
licentious in its interpretation of the Con- 
stitution on a good many other issues, 

Those who will applaud this latest Supreme 
Court decision often cite how times have 
changed. In reference to education, they 
have harped on the necessity for the schools 
to provide many of the functions the home 
and church once performed: sex education, 
life adjustment, driver training, and the like. 

When it comes to religion, however, they 
change their tune—and the Court has picked 
it up without qualm, 

The News believes firmly in the separation 
of church and state. But the prayer in the 
New York case did not remotely relate to 
establishment of any religious denomination. 

Most important—it was voluntary on the 
part of students. It was not required. 

The evidence of moral lapses throughout 
the country are proof that education must be 
based on principles of morality. There can 
be no conflict with the Constitution as long 
as any religious precept is voluntary. 


From the Spartanburg (S.C.) Gulde and 
the Textile Tribune, July 5, 1962] 
BANNING PRAYER 
Each one according to his very own opin- 
ion but we certainly do not go along with 
the broadminded intelligentsia crowd who 
praise the Supreme Court ruling on banning 
prayer in public schools. For one thing, we 
seem to detect an attitude of * * * you're 
Just an old-fashioned, ignorant group of 
people who disfavor the Court ruling * * + 
be big, be sensible, get wise, listen to us. 
And then even the President suggests that 
we go along with the ruling even if we be- 

lieve it to be wrong. Well. í: 

If the prayer-banning edict is right then 
why should the Governors of many States, 
meeting in Pennsylvania, have reason to dis- 
cuss the matter at such length? And why 
are Members of the Senate and Congress 
preparing to introduce legislation to get 
around, or counteract the Court's decision? 

The plain truth of the matter is that de- 
cision was a severe blow to Christianity in 
this country, to the better way of life. It 
trampled something sacred underfoot. And 
if the Court’s ruling is right in the matter 
of prayers in school, then it should follow 
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that prayer should be eliminated in every 
legislative body in this Nation, for surely 
legislative bodies are concerned with matters 
of state—not matters to the 
church. So, if they want to separate state 
and church then strike from the coins of 
the realm those beautiful words, “in God 
we trust.“ Let them gather all the copies 
of Abraham Lincoln’s famous address with 
those sacred words, “this Nation under God” 
and strike them from that document. That 
address had only to do with state affairs— 
not church matters. 

Well, the wise men tell us the people can 
pray more in the privacy of their homes. 
True, And that’s exactly the order of things 
in Russia today. And speaking of Russia, 
just recently Khrushchev again stated that 
his country would not have to whip the 
United States, that the United States would 
destroy itself, f 

His predictions seem to be coming true. 


Soil Conservation Champion Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 6, 1962 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to pay tribute today to one of the 
men in the field who has helped to make 
the U.S. Soil Conservation Service one 
of the greatest factors in our Nation's 
great abundance and in the conserva- 
tion of our soil and water heritage for 
generations to come. 

He is Leon J. “T-Bone” McDonald, 
who retired June 20 after 26 years with 
the Soil Conservation Service and 40 
years of work with farmers in Oklahoma. 
He has preached what is called his 
sermon on “Man and the Land” to 
enthusiastic audiences in 20 States, seek- 
ing converts to the virtues of soil con- 
servation and fighters against soil 
erosion. 

Twenty-four years ago, the people of 
the Fifth District of Oklahoma sent me 
to Congress after a campaign in which 
“T-Bone” was my opponent. As I have 
watched his career since and his re- 
markable achievements for soil conserva- 
tion in the State, alongside my own 
efforts in the same direction here in 
Washington, I have hoped that his sup- 
porters in that race feel like the parents 
who, instead of losing a daughter, gain 
a son. There have been two of us work- 
ing for soil saving, and I am sorry to 
see him retire, although he well deserves 
a rest. 

I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a news story 
from the Daily Oklahoman giving an 
account of Mr. McDonald's active 
career. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Daily Oklahoman, June 17, 1962 
“T-Bone” McDONALD ENDS Lore STINT— 
STATE SOIL EVANGELIST RETIRING 
(By Ernest Shiner) 

Leon J. “T-Bone” McDonald has never been 
known to miss an opportunity to say a word 
for soil conservation during the 40 years he 
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has been connected with agriculture in 
Oklahoma. 

Even when he took a leave of absence 
from the soil conservation service to run for 
Congress from the Fifth District in 1938 his 
platform was based solidly and solely on soil 
conservation. The people of the Fifth Dis- 
trict sent MIKE Mownroney to Congress 24 
years ago instead of McDonald but “T-Bone” 
kept right on fighting soil erosion. 

McDonald will retire from his position as 
assistant State conservationist with the soil 
conservation service, headquartered at Still- 
water, June 30. He doesn't plan to slow down 
in his campaign to keep people alert to the 
continuing need for conserving the soil, even 
after retirement. 

“T-Bone” has been what you would call a 
colorful character for as long as anyone can 
remember. In the first place, he had the 
advantage of being born tn a log cabin in 
the Lightning Ridge Community of Ponto- 
toc County. He went west to New Mexico 
with his family in 1906 to homestead, then 
returned by covered wagon in 1912, this time 
to the Criner Community west of Purcell. 

After high school he enrolled at Oklahoma 
A. & M. College at Stillwater where he be- 
came a track star and acquired his nick- 
name. He held several track records and 
won the district Olympic championship by 
throwing a javelin 190 feet. 

McDonald describes his days at A. & M. as 
rather lean. He helped balance his regular 
austere diet by invariably ordering a T-bone 
steak at every meal, breakfast, lunch or 
dinner, when the track team was on a road 
trip and the athletic department paid the 
check, His nickname not only stuck to him, 
but was passed on to two younger brothers 
who followed him as A, & M. athletes, J. C., 
and G. M. McDonald. 

After graduation in the summer of 1922 
with a degree in agriculture, “T-Bone” was 
hired as vocational agriculture teacher at 
McLoud High School. He taught there 2 
years, with his judging first purebred bull 
association in the State and brought some 
highly bred Jerseys into the area. 

When he went to Guthrie as Logan County 
farm agent in 1924, McDonald really got his 
soll saving campaign underway. Among 
his activities was a conference of landlords 
and tenants where he and other experts 
sounded a warning that Oklahoma's irre- 
placable topsoil was in danger of being 
washed into the Gulf if terraces weren’t built 
and other conservation practices carried out. 

McDonald left Guthrie after 4 years to go 
to Henryetta as chamber of commerce man- 
ager. His big job there was to develop ag- 
riculture to replace income from coal mines 
that had shut down. He moved on to similar 
positions in Wewoka and Duncan. 

In 1936, McDonald jumped into politics for 
the first time as one of 25 trying for the 
Democratic nomination for Fifth District 
Con, He was unknown to most vot- 
ers, but came in fourth, 

Then he became an SCS employee where 
he has served continuously except for the 
brief leave he took to run for Congress again. 
His campaign in 1938 built his reputation as 
a soll evangelist, since conservation was the 
basis of his platform. In one of his cam- 
paign speeches he warned of the dangers of 
soil erosion by saying that in some sections 
of the State “hillsides are so bare even a 
moonshiner can't grow enough corn for his 
still.” He proposed to get some laws passed 
to help farmers fight erosion if the voters 
sent him to Washington. 

During the campaign a reporter wrote 
about McDonald: 

“*T-Bone" may not win the congressional 
nomination, but at least it's refreshing to 
this reporter to talk to a candidate who is 
more interested in ideas than in the short- 
comings of his opponents or the patronage 
perquisites he may enjoy.” 
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During his years with the SCS, McDonald 
has served at Purcell, Blackwell, Broken Ar- 
row, Muskogee, Oklahoma City, and Still- 
water. He spent 1 year as acting chief of 
information for the southwest region at Fort 
Worth in 1943, 

He has played a leading role in developing 
Many special programs and contests for 
promoting conservation, several of which 
have spread to other States and become na- 
tionwide events. Among them are the 
bankers award program, Lay Conservationist 
Awards, FFA-SCD conservation programs, 
Oklahoma Press Association conservation 
information program, Stubble Mulch jam- 
boree, Soil Conservation Society of America 
Award to county agents and yocational agri- 
culture teachers. 

McDonald has won awards and commenda- 
tion from many organizations for his work 
promoting soil conservation. In 1956 he 
won the Nash Conservation Award, This 
year both the Oklahoma Press Association 
and Oklahoma Bankers Association pre- 
sented him with certificates of appreciation. 

Many conservation districts and other 
groups have presented him with plaques and 
certificates. 

McDonald is perhaps best known for what 
he calls his “Sermon on Man and the Land“ 
that he has presented to audiences in more 
than 20 States. He presents the dangers of 
soll erosion and the virtues of soil conserva- 
tion with the zeal of an evangelist. 

When he gets up to talk about conserva- 
tion he doesn't just make a few remarks. 
He gives his listeners the full treatment, 
pictures, oratory, colored slides, facts, fig- 
ures, and an.evangelistic appeal for new 
converts to the cause of conservation. 

“When I went with the SCS I hired out to 
work and by golly they have kept me busy,” 
McDonald said as he looked back on his 26 
years with the agency recently. 


Supreme Court Decision in the School 
Prayer Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 6, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, my 
hometown newspaper, The Aiken Stand- 
ard and Review, of Aiken, S.C., has 
printed in its July 5, 1962, issue a brief 
editorial which carries a strong point 
about the Supreme Court school prayer 
decision, and other recent Government 
actions, which make this decision even 
more fearsome when considered together 
with these other disturbing actions. The 
editorial, which was written by Mr. 
Albert T. Howell, the distinguished 
editor of The Aiken Standard and Re- 
view, is entitled “A Time To Pray.” 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Time To Pray 

Violent public reaction to the decision of 
the Supreme Court in outlawing the reading 
of a nonsectarian prayer in the New York 
public schools may be a tempest in a teapot. 

It is not so long ago, however, that this 
same Court ruled that a public servant can- 
not be required to utter the words “so help 
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me God" in taking the oath of office. (How 
any declaration devoid of these words can be 
considered an oath, seems to be beside the 
point.) 

But the High Court, for all its Jovian aloof- 
ness, is still composed of public servants who 
are busily forging a pattern of dissolution 
for this Nation. 

We refer to Department of State Publica- 
tion 7277, conveying formally to the U.N. a 
three-stage plan for disbanding our Armed 
Forces, dismantling our defenses and dispos- 
ing of our weapons (except for men and 


material to be turned over to the U.N. Peace 


Force"). We refer to the “Liberal Papers,“ 
sponsored by 35 percent and former Members 
of Congress, and which, in the same vein, 
sneer at Americans who are anti-Communist; 
urge the surrender of Quemoy, Matsu, and 
the Pescadores to Mao and of Formosa's seat 
in the U.N. Security Council to Red China. 
And we refer to the latest foreign policy 
statement of the State Department's policy 
planner, Walt Whitman Rostow, recommend- 
ing substantially the same objectives as 7277 
and the “Liberal Papers“ —a document now 
ready for endorsement by the Government's 
top policymaking group, the National Secu- 
rity Council, 

And finally, in view of the inclusion in the 
Rostow blueprint of a vast “educational” 
campaign by the Government to soften up 
the American people to accept a Godless 
globalism, it seems clear that we are the in- 
tended victims of a colossal conspiracy 
against our faiths and our freedoms. 

In his defense of the Court, President 
Kennedy has suggested that we might “pray 
a good deal more at home,” It should be 
obvious that we'd better. 


Victor Emanuel Reports Living Eskimo 
Curlew in Audubon Magazine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 6, 1962 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Mr. Victor Emanuel, a young scientist 
of Houston, Tex., and an authority on the 
Eskimo curlew’s fight for survival, has 
recently written an article for the Audu- 
bon magazine concerning this rare bird. 
From 1932 until 1959, authorities de- 
scribed this species as “practically ex- 
tinct” or “probably extinct.” Mr. Eman- 
uel was on one of the first trips to Gal- 
veston Island where an extensive study 
was made to determine if a shorebird 
which had been sighted was, in fact, an 
Eskimo curlew. Since that time, the au- 
thor has made an extensive study of this 
bird and along with other highly quali- 
fied birdlovers has positively identified 
this species as the Eskimo curlew. 

A graduate in zoology, Mr. Emanuel 
will enter the graduate school this fall 
at Berkeley, Calif., to seek a doctorate 
degree in ornithology. As a charter 
member of the Texas Ornithological So- 
ciety, he has participated in a birdsong 
expedition for the Library of Natural 
Sounds at Cornell, was one of 20 stu- 
dents in the country chosen to take a 
course in marine botany at the Marine 
Biological Laboratory in Woods Hole, 
Mass., last summer, and will spend this 
summer studying the ecology of a black 
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skimmer-least tern colony on Galveston 
Island. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the article entitled “Texans Rediscover 
the Nearly Extinct Eskimo Curlew” 
from the May-June 1962 issue of 
Audubon written by Victor L. Emanuel. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TEXANS REDISCOVER THE NEARLY EXTINCT 

ESKIMO CURLEW 


(By Victor L. Emanuel) 


(Eprror’s Nore—The author: Victor L. 
Emanuel, of Houston, Tex., is a senior 
zoology major at the University of Texas. 
He will enter graduate school in the fall to 
seek a doctorate degree in ornithology. He 
is a charter member of the Texas Ornitho- 
logical Society, has participated in a bird 
song expedition for the Library of Natural 
Sounds, Cornell University, and was one of 
20 students in the country chosen to take 
a course in marine botany at the Marine 
Biological Laboratory, Woods Hole, Mass. 
last summer. His birding life list numbers 
547 species. Mr. Emanuel has worked for 
the past two summers in the Washington 
Office of U.S. Senator RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
of Texas. This summer he hopes to study 
the ecology of a black skimmerleast tern 
colony on Galveston Island, Tex.) 

For the fourth year in a row, a bird identi- 
fied by experienced observers as the Eskimo 
curlew—officially listed as “almost extinct"— 
has appeared on Galveston Island, Tex. 

Dr. George H. Williams, ornithologist at 
Rice Institute, Houston, is among those who 
have identified this, or an identical bird, as 
the Eskimo curlew, Numenius borealis. 

Collection of this species is prohibited on 
the grounds that it might wipe out the last 
survivors. Before 1959 there had been no 
published sight record of this once-abundant 
shorebird for 14 years. 

On March 22, 1959, two veteran birders 
from Houston, Dudley Deaver and Trevor 
Ben Feltner, noticed a strange curlew on 
Galveston Island. They identified it tenta- 
tively as an Eskimo curlew. 

I was fortunate to be with them on subse- 
quent trips to the island. After repeated 
observation and study of the bird, or one 
identical to it, I agreed with Deaver and 
Feltner that it was an Eskimo curlew and 
notified Dr. Williams. 

He observed the bird at length with a 
30-power telescope at less than 200 feet 
and then verified our identification. 

“I am convinced,” he wrote in the Auk of 
October 1959, official publication of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union “that the 
bird I saw was an Eskimo curlew." 

An identical bird, possibly the same one, 
appeared in the same area in April 1960, 
April 1961, and again this spring. The 1961 
bird was viewed by Dr. George H. Lowery, 
president of the American Ornithologists 
Union. Later Dr. Lowery, head of the Mu- 
seum of Zoology at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity and author of “Louisiana Birds” (1955), 
wrote to a friend, Jerry B. Strickling, past- 
chairman of the Houston Outdoor Club, 
Ornithology Group: 

“Saturday, April 1, 1961, will forever re- 
main a red letter day in our lives. The bird 
in question is unequivocally not a long- 
billed curlew and not a whimbrel (Hudson- 
ian curlew). At the same time it can be said 
to possess all the specifications of an Eskimo 
curlew.” 

Before the sighting by Deaver and Felt- 
ner—an Englishman who had moved to Texas 
in 1950—no one had seen the bird since 
three founders of the Houston Outdoor Na- 
ture Club, Joe Heiser, Edna Miner and Mabel 
Kaiser, had identified one on April 29, 1945 
on Galveston Island. 


1962 


Deaver and Feltner were actually hoping to 
find their first whimbrel. Thus, when they 
noticed a small curlew in a flock of four long- 
billed curlews, they assumed it was a whim- 
brel. Observing it more closely, however, 
they noticed that it didn't look like the 
whimbrel described in the bird guides. 

This bird was smaller than a whimbrel. 
Instead of being grayish in color it was buffy. 
Most strikingly, its bill was much thinner 
and shorter than a whimbrel’s. 

The field where I first spotted the bird 
with Deaver, Feltner, and Ronald Fowler, of 
the Houston Outdoor Nattire Club, on April 
5, 1959, was several miles from where Deaver 
and Feltner had made the original obser- 
vation, 

We weren't able to get a good enough look 
at the bird to be sure that it was an Eskimo 
curlew. Part of our uncertainty stemmed 
from the fact that Ludlow Griscom, in Roger 
Tory Peterson's “Field Guide to the Birds,” 
describes the leg color of the Eskimo curlew 
as dark green. Our bird appeared to have 
slaty gray legs. Also, since we realized the 
extreme rarity of the species, we were reluc- 
tant to report one without more study. We 
went back to Houston with that in mind. 

By the time I returned to the island 3 
days later, I had done some research and 
found that not all reports described the leg 
color of the Eskimo curlew as dark greenish. 
Robert Ridgway (“Birds of North and Mid- 
dle America,” pt, 8, p. 412, 1919) and E. H. 
Forbush (“Birds of Massachusetts and Other 
New England States,“ vol. 1, p. 457, 1925) 
describe the leg color of the Eskimo curlew 
respectively as “dull slate color or dark gray 
in life’ and “grayish blue.” 

The weather had been cool and rainy, thus 
unfavorable for migration. The small cur- 
lew was still in the field in which we had 
seen it on the previous Sunday. During 
the next 2 hours I studied the curlews in 
that feld more closely than I had ever stud- 
ied any birds in my life. I flushed the 
small curlew a number of times and saw 
ite reddish-cinnamon axillars and under 
wing-coverts when it raised its wings over 
its back before alighting. 

I was able to observe it at 100 feet with a 
30-power and to study it in com- 
parison with long-billed curlews and whim- 
brels, all visible to the scope at once. When 
I left to return to Houston I was convinced 
that the small curlew was an Eskimo curlew. 

The characteristics which led me to this 
conclusion were: 

1. The size: The small curlew was much 
smaller than the whimbrels, and just slightly 
larger than the numerous golden plovers in 
the fleld. 

2. The relatively short, thin beak: This 
character was especially striking since the 
whimbrel is a decidedly thick-billed bird. 

3. The buffy overall coloration: The 
whimbrel is a grayish-brown. 

4. The reddish 
whimbrel has grayish axillars. 

When I returned to Houston I talked with 
Dr, Williams, who has done much ornith- 
ological work in Texas and had published 
articles in the Wilson Bulletin. He was very 
much interested and asked me if I could go 
to Galveston with him. 

It was about noon Friday, April 10, before 
we reached the island. The weather had 
remained cool and rainy and, as luck would 
have it, the small curlew was still in the pas- 
ture where we had found it. 

In his article for the Auk, Dr. Williams 
ably describes our observations: 

“We had no difficulty in spotting the bird, 
at a distance of about 400 yards, in the same 
pusture. Many whimbrels, as well as a few 
long-billed curlews and a few buff-breasted 
sandpipers were feeding in the pasture; but 
the bird in question fed by itself. Its lower 
neck and breast were a very noticeably darker 
(more cinnamon) shade than the same area 
on the whimbrels. Seen with a 20-power 
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telescope it seemed to lack a medial crown 
stripe, but the 30-power telescope showed a 
thin’ medial stripe. 

“We took the 30-power telescope into the 
pasture and set it up on its tripod several 
times as we approached the bird, which 
showed no nervousness, but walked about, 
fed, squatted in the grass and preened itself. 
We finally set up the telescope less than 
200 feet from the bird, and observed it at 
leisure. . Eventually several whimbrels wan- 
dered over near it, and made comparisons 
very easy. While I was looking through the 
telescope, a whimbrel ran up beside and 
beyond the other bird, and began pecking 
in the same clump of grass where the other 
was pecking broadside to me. The oppor- 
tunity for comparison could not have been 
better. 

“Since the only two curlews that are 
pronouncedly smaller than the whimbrel, 
with much shorter and thinner bills, are the 
Eskimo curlew and the closely related least 
curlew (N. minutus), and the latter is an 
Asiatic-Australian species that has never 
been reported in North America, and is most 
improbable in spring in southern Texas, I 
am convinced that the bird I saw was an 
Eskimo curlew.” 

Two days later, on a Sunday afternoon, 
many other Texas birders also saw the bird. 
These included Dr. Ernest P. Edwards, author 
of “Bird Finding in Mexico” (1955), then 
associate director of the Museum of Natural 
History of Houston, now head of the Depart- 
ment of Zoology at College of the Pacific in 
California. All observers were satisfied that 
it was an Eskimo curlew. 

After April 12, 1959, there were only 
sporadic sightings that year. The last was 
made by Armand Yramategul, a leading 
Texas conservationist, on April 26. All 1959 
observations, save Feltner’s original sighting, 
were made in “the curfew field.” 

As the spring of 1960 approached, south- 
east Texas birders readied themselves for 
a curlew watch. On Sunday, April 3, 1960, 
I spent the day with two of the best birders 
in the region, C. M. Aiken and Steven G. 
Williams, searching Galveston Island for 
Eskimo curlews. We had no luck, but on 
our way home we stopped to check a likely 
looking field near “the curlew field” one 
more time. About 450 yards from the car 
we saw four whimbrels and a bird we identi- 
fied as an Eskimo curlew. As we were 
studying it from the car it took flight and 
flew out of sight down the island. The 
whimbrels remained in the field. 

After searching the part of the island to 
which the bird had flown we returned to the 
sight of our original observation just as 
Mrs, Jerry B. Strickling drove up to inform 
us that her party had found an Eskimo cur- 
lew in “the curlew field.” There, Alken, 
Williams and I, together with Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry S. Hoffman and the Stricklings 
studied the bird at lelusre in excellent light 
through a Bushnell 25-power spotting scope 
and a 30-power Balscope at 300 yards. 

The bird was feeding on well-drained 
ground where the grass was about 4 inches 
high. A golden plover and a long-billed 
curlew which were feeding nearby appeared 
several times with the Eskimo curlew in the 
same field of vision. The same marks which 
we had noted the previous spring were 
visible, 

After April 3, despite intensive search of 
the area for almost 2 weeks, the bird was 
reported on only two other occasions. On 
April 4, Armand Yramategui saw an Eskimo 
curlew in “the curlew field" and on April 6 
Mrs. J. A. Snyder and Clinton Snyder re- 
ported an Eskimo curlew in that same pas- 
ture. 

The first sighting of 1961 was made by 
Harvey L. Patten, a new Texan from New 
Jersey. On March 31, he reported an Es- 
kimo curlew in the same field where Aiken, 
Williams and I had found one in 1960. Re- 
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turning to Houston he informed the 
Stricklings who called Dr. Lowery in Baton 
Rouge and Horace Jeter and James Stewart 
in Shreveport. The next day Dr. and Mrs. 
Lowrey, Horace and Jim started for Gal- 
veston. 

When they arrived they found the 
Stricklings and other Houston birders on 
the scene with the bird “staked out.“ The 
bird stayed in the field all day and they 
studied it intensively, flushing it and crawl- 
ing to within 175 feet of it. They had a 
30-power Balscope mounted on a gunstock. 
All observers were satisfied that the bird was 
positively not a long-billed curlew nor a 
whimbrel and that it had all the field marks 
of an Eskimo curlew. 

On April 3, Carl Aiken and I assisted 
Armand Yramategui in an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to photograph the bird. Again the 
bird remained all day in the field where 
Patten had discovered it but it was not seen 
after this date, 

The most important observation of 1961, 
of course, was that by Dr. Lowery. The year 
also brought the first photograph of the 
bird. Attempts had been made in 1959 and 
1960 but without success. On April 1, 1961, 
Charles McIntyre, of Houston, obtained 
photographs with a Leica mounted on a gun- 
stock, using a 400-mm. telephoto lens from 
less than 250 feet. He was able to photo- 
graph the bird among some whimbrels. This 
was important for purposes of comparison 
in size. 

Some people have conjectured that the 
bird (or birds) was probably a least curlew, 
rather than an Eskimo curlew. This theory, 
however, was effectively answered by Dr. Wil- 
liams in his report in the Auk. Also, the 
fact that a bird possessing all the specifica- 
tions of the Eskimo curlew was reported at 
Galveston, for 4 years in a row, further de- 
creases the possibility that the species was 
the Asiatic-Australian least curlew. Such 
an accidental appearance is doubtful for 1 
year, yet alone for 4 consecutive years. 

The tragic history of the Eskimo curlew 
makes its rediscovery doubly thrilling and 
significant. The bird once bred in vast num- 
bers on the tundra of western Canada and 
Alaska. In the fall it migrated almost due 
east to Labrador where the huge flocks fat- 
tened on crowberries for the long flight to 
South America, Presumably the birds mi- 
grated all the way to the Lesser Antilles and 
South America from Nova Scotia without 
touching land, but, if they encountered a 
nor’easter in the North Atlantic they some- 
times flew exhausted to the New England 
coast. They wintered on the pampas of Ar- 
gentina along with myriad other North 
American shore birds. In the spring they 
migrated north through Texas, and the Mid- 
west. 

The birds were slaughtered almost wher- 
ever they went—in Labrador, New England, 
South America, and, most of all, on the 
prairies of the Midwest. In New England 
they were called “dough birds” because they 
were so fat after foraging in Labrador that 
when shot they sometimes burst upon strik- 
ing the ground. 

In 1915, Prof. Myron H. Swenk wrote that 
“when the Eskimo curlew flight was un- 
usually heavy and the hunters were well sup- 
plied with ammunition their wagons were 
too quickly and easily filled, so whole loads 
of tons of coal, where they would be al- 
their bodies forming piles as large as a couple 
of tons of coal, where they were would al- 
lowed to rot while the hunters proceeded to 
refill their wagons with fresh victims. 

“The compact flocks and tameness of the 
birds made this slaughter possible. In one 
instance a single shot from an old muzzile- 
loading shotgun brought down 28 birds at 
once.” 

By 1900 this bird, which once had rivaled 
the passenger pigeon in abundance, was so 
reduced in numbers that Dr. Joseph Grin- 
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nell could not locate a single one at Kotze- 
bue Sound, Alaska, where in 1887 Dr, E. W. 
Nelson had found it to be the most abun- 
dant curlew. 

The last specimen collected In the United 
States was taken near Norfolk, Nebr., on 
April 17, 1915. The last recorded collection 
was made at Battle Harbor, Labrador, on Au- 
gust 29, 1932. Books then began describing 
the species as “probably extinct.” Peterson 
called it “practically extinct.” 

This past spring (1962) was, by far, the 
best for the Eskimo curlew in Texas since 
its rediscovery in 1959. Mrs. Jerry Strickling, 
of Houston, sighted an Eskimo curlew on 
March 24 on Galveston Island. The bird 
was observed throughout the following week. 
On March 31 a second was discovered by 
Bob and Mabel Deshayes, editors of the 
Spoonbill, Outdoor Nature Club, Houston. 

Photographs (too late to accompany this 
article) were made by Don Bleitz, of Los 
Angeles, Calif., an experienced wildlife pho- 
tographer. Both birds were observed simul- 
taneously as late as April 3. 

There are still many questions to be an- 
swered about the Eskimo curlew. Is it con- 
specific with the least curlew as N. A, Glad- 
kov, a Russian ornithologist, maintains? 
How many are still living? Most important, 
will it survive? 

There is one question we can answer: Is 
the Eskimo curlew extinct? The answer is 
“No,” at least it wasn’t on April 3, 1962. 


A Bto.ocist’s COMMENTARY 


Victor L. Emanuel's report on the Eskimo 
curlew offers gratifying prospects that this 
bird, often given up as extinct, may still exist 
in very small numbers. It seems so unlikely 
that the persistence of a single bird can 
account for these new Texas observations 
after a lapse of 14 years in our records that 
we must assume a small breeding population 
continues to exist. 

Nothing could better illustrate the impor- 
tance of a positive and continuing conserva- 
tion effort on behalf of rare species. Many 
good ornithologists pessimistically gave up 
all the shorebirds as doomed in the first dec- 
ade of this century, but all these birds have 
come back, some to real abundance, and there 
is thus still hope that even the Eskimo 
curlew may yet regain its ranks. 

We must recognize, nevertheless, that these 
Texas reports, exciting and promising as they 
are, still leave the true identity of these 
birds unconfirmed. If the Eskimo curlew 
of America and the least curlew of Asia are 
merely geographic races of a single species, 
as the Russian ornithologist, N. A. Gladkov. 
believes, it is impossible to be sure about 
their field identification*until we know a 
great deal more about the range of variation 
and overlapping characteristics in these 
birds. 

But this is certainly a case where we must 
all join in deferring scientific certainty until 
the birds have increased enough to justify 
taking a specimen to compare it in detail 
with existing museum collections. 

ROLAND C. CLEMENT, 
Staf Biologist, 
National Aududon Society. 


Prayer in the Public Schools of New York 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 6, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to call to the attention of the 
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Senate an editorial from the Edgefield 
Advertiser entitled “What Is Happen- 
ing?” It was written by Mr. W. W. 
Mims, editor of the Edgefield Advertiser. 
This outstanding newspaper is published 
in Edgefield, S.C., where I was born and 
reared and lived until I became Governor 
of South Carolina in 1947. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this editorial from the June 
27, 1962, issue of the Edgefield Adver- 
tiser be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Edgefield (S.0.) Advertiser, June 
27, 1962] 


WHAT Is HAPPENING? 


The cities, the communities, the rural 
dwellers have all come to have one thing 
in common: Taking every advantage that the 
political opportunities offer at the moment, 
and all the while protesting what is hap- 
pening to their way of life. It is too child- 
ish for a great nation. 

Many protest none at all any longer, but 
leave this to their pald professional pro- 
testers in Washington whom they have 
elected to get all the monetary benefits pos- 
sible out of Government and lambast the 
Government at the same time for what's 
happening. They are “on the spot.” 

What is happening? 

Yesterday the U.S. Supreme Court ruled 
out prayer in the schools. 

Foreseeing the ruling should have been 
easy by the logic that when the people go 
to Government for the solution of their prob- 
lems, the result is that the Government 
exercises greater and greater authority in a 
leveling, a conforming, an enslaving process 
that is different in this country because of 
the unique, traditional American way of in- 
dividual freedom and responsibility. 

The very demand on Government for more 
jobs, for example, gives new powers not only 
to ali the elected Representatives but even 
new authorities to the deskmen in every 
Government department in Washington, who 
now write most of the laws, Congress having 
swapped this privilege for the privilege of 
getting residual benefits from the Washing- 
ton agencies which spend the money that the 
Congress appropriates. 

The Congress itself is in much the same 
position the people are in back home who 
are striving, not as creative Americans each 
making a contribution to society in the truly 
American way of life, but as mass blocs 
banded together in political machines’ to 
pressure for more benefits, and ironically 
competing against each other for the po- 
litical spoils. 

The national picture as portrayed here 
could be reduced with photographic fidelity 
in most counties in the United States. The 
same pattern exists in its color of un-Amer- 
icanism throughout the country. 


Land-Grant Colleges Praised 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 6, 1962 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
when the United States decided to give 
major Federal aid to education 100 years 
ago this month in Abraham Lincoln's 
administration, Oklahoma was not even 
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a territory. The magnificent living 
legacy provided our State through the 
Morrill Act, however, serves us now, as 
it has for many years, through the tre- 
mendous contributions of our two land- 
grant colleges, Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity at Stillwater and Langston Uni- 
versity. 

That Land Grant Act, now celebrating 
its centennial, granted each State Fed- 
eral land which could be sold and used 
as a permanent endowment for colleges 
to promote “liberal and practical edu- 
cation in the several pursuits and pro- 
fessions in life.“ These colleges were to 
teach agriculture, the mechanic arts and 
military tactics, “without excluding 
other scientific and classical studies. 

Oklahoma was fortunate that its land 
brought $835,637. Of the 68 land-grant 
colleges, we have two—Oklahoma State 
University, which began as Oklahoma 
A. & M. College and now has an enroll- 
ment of over 10,000 and Langston Uni- 
versity, with an enrollment of 550, 
founded in 1897. 

I join in the praise many of my col- 
leagues have expressed for this revolu- 
tionary land-grant system of higher 
education. We have heard that 68 col- 
leges which number less than 4 percent 
of the country’s institutions of higher 
learning, enroll 20 percent of the Na- 
tion’s undergraduate students, grant 
about 40 percent of the doctoral degrees, 
and train almost half of all Regular and 
Reserve officers of the Armed Forces. 
The centennial committee has pointed 
out that of the 40 living citizens who 
have won Nobel prizes and who have at- 
tended colleges in this country 24 re- 
ceived their degrees from land-grant 
institutions. 

During 71 years of study and research 
to improve farm and farm home prac- 
tices in Oklahoma, the Oklahoma State 
University Experiment Station contri- 
butions include the discovery that cot- 
sonseed meal is not poisonous to live- 
stock and can be fed in unlimited quan- 
tities, the development of methods of 
using Oklahoma-grown feeds to produce 
high-quality meat animals and the in- 
vention of the brush-type cotton plant 
stripper. Oklahoma State University 
engineers in campus laboratories invent- 
ed the parking meter, compounded the 
formula used in asphaltic concrete pave- 
ments and turnpikes, and discovered a 
method of tracking tornadoes and severe 
storms. 

It is significant to me that Langston 
University, which has provided so many 
of our Negro leaders in Oklahoma, and 
which has contributed a great deal in 
teaching agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, has not ignored the fine arts. One 
professor there placed second in a na- 
tional art exhibition. Another enjoyed 
the honor of having his composition 
played by the Oklahoma City Symphony. 

Throughout the Nation, as in my own 
State, the land-grant colleges led the 
way for other institutions in building 
education that meets needs of all the 
people who carry the burdens in our de- 
mocracy, regardless of whether they are 
men or women, scholars or farmers, 
technicians or homemakers. They have 
carried education out from learning cen- 
ters to rural areas, sponsored 4-H pro- 
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grams which, in my State, attract 75,000 
boys and girls annually. They have 
speeded the flow of research from the 
laboratory to home and business and 
contributed tremendously to the im- 
provements in our standard of living. 

Perhaps Oklahoma State University’s 
greatest contribution to the Nation came 
from its longtime president, the late Dr. 
Henry G. Bennett, who headed up the 
point 4 program in the Truman admin- 
istration, as Administrative Director of 
the Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Record at this 
point an article, “Change Is Our Chal- 
lenge,” in which Dr. Oliver S. Willham, 
president of Oklahoma State University, 
looks into the future of land-grant 
colleges. 

I also ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude in the Record a report on Lang- 
ston University made recently by Presi- 
dent William M. Hale, of Langston, to 
the Oklahoma State board of regents 
for higher education. 

There being no objection, the article 
and report were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

CHANGE Is Our CHALLENGE 
(By Dr. Oliver S. Willham) 

In this year of 1962 it is most appropriate 
that all of us who are interested in Okla- 
homa State University—students, faculty, 
staff, alumni, friends, and supporters—join 
in recognizing the 100th anniversary of the 
establishment of the land-grant State uni- 
versities and colleges. It is important that 
we briefiy review the history, resources, and 
present status of our own State university, 
and more confidently look to the future—a 
future that holds promise for great achieve- 
ments. 

. While we as Americans enjoy the highest 
standard of living in the world, many of 
our accomplishments are taken for granted. 
Without engineers and scientists, there 
would be no outer space tion. With- 
out industry and business, there would be 
no need for scientists and engineers, and no 
space hardware. Without agriculture, busi- 
ness and industry as we know it today would 
be impossible. 

And, without our system of American edu- 
cation, there would be no agricultural 
abundance, no industrial and business 
might, no engineers and scientists, and no 
space or any other kind of scientific explora- 
tion. 

The educational leaders and producers in 
all of these advances by our Nation have 
been the land-grant State universities and 
colleges; 24 of the 40 living Nobel Prize 
winners educated in America were gradu- 
ated from the land-grant colleges. 

Legislation establishing the land-grant 
colleges was the Morrill Act of the 37th Con- 
gress, 2d session. It was proposed by U.S. 
Senator Justin S. Morrill, of Vermont, and 
signed into law by President Abraham Lin- 
coln on July 2, 1862. À 

It provided for the grants of Federal lands 
in the West, and the financial equivalent in 
the East, so that each State might establish 
at least one public college. Today there 
are 68 such land-grant colleges in the 50 
States and the territory of Puerto Rico. The 
largest, California, enrolls 44,000. The small- 
est, Langston University in Oklahoma, has 
550 students, 


Oklahoma State University—your State 


university—has shared in 71 years of this 
century of public higher education in our 
Nation. It was founded as the Oklahoma 
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Agricultural and Mechanical College by the 
first Territorial Legislature of Oklahoma. 
Significantly, the act became effective on 
Christmas Day in 1890. First classes began 
on December 14 in 1891, and development 
of the land-grant philosophy of education 
has been the primary aim of the university 
since that day. 

Today the university provides resident in- 
struction in six undergraduate colleges, the 
professional college of veterinary medicine, 
and the graduate school. It operates tech- 
nical institutes on the main campus and at 
Oklahoma City. It teaches 35 trades at a 
branch in Okmulgee. It conducts scientific 
investigations through three divisional re- 
search agencies, and reaches every one of 
the State's 77 counties through its Extension 
Service program. 

Upon invitation of the Federal Govern- 
ment and two overseas nations, Oklahoma 
State University has established and is oper- 
ating agricultural education programs for 
Ethiopia in east Africa, and home economics 
and technical institutes for Pakistan in Asia. 

Oklahoma State University is one of 18 
publicly supported universities and colleges 
within a coordinated State system, Author- 
ized by an amendment to the Oklahoma con. 
stitution in 1941 are the Oklahoma State 
Regents for Higher Education. The State 
regents comprise a board of nine members 
appointed by the Governor, each member 
serving an 8-year term with 1 term elapsing 
annually. 

The governing board of Oklahoma State 
University, which was established by con- 
stitutional authority in 1944, is the board of 
regents for the Oklahoma agricultural and 
mechanical colleges. This board consists of 
nine members, including the president of 
the State board of agriculture, ex officio. 
The other eight members’ terms are for 8 
years each, one appointment being made an- 
nually by the Governor. As president, I am 
responsible directly to this board for the 
detailed operation of the university. 

Assistance to me in carrying out opera- 
tional policies is ayailable from two univer- 
sity councils composed of deans of resident 
instruction, and other divisional and admin- 
istrative officers. To further help determine 
policies by making recommendations, the 
general faculty is represented by the faculty 
council, consisting of 21 elected members 
serving 3-year terms, 7 of whom are chosen 
yearly. 

The student body makes recommendations 
through the student senate, composed of 
student representatives elected each year 
from the several colleges and classes on the 
campus. 

The sources of revenue for support of your 
State university are derived from appropria- 
tions out of the general revenue funds of 
the State, from certain Federal appropria- 
tions—particularly for the agricultural ex- 
periment station and Agricultural Extension 
Service—and from student fees, contracts, 
gifts, and grants. The overall university 
budget for this current fiscal year exceeds $20 
million. 

The Territory of Oklahoma welcomed the 
land-grant college established in Stillwater, 
and 44 students were enrolled for the first 
year. The first graduating class was com- 
posed of six male students in 1896, and ex- 
ercises were held in what is now Old Central, 
the first building to be erected for public 
higher education in Oklahoma. This was 11 
years before statehood in 1907. Today more 
than 42,000 degrees have been granted, and 
the annual enrollment is nearing 11,000 
students. This is expected to increase sub- 
stantially in the years ahead. 

It is interesting to note that during the 
last decade through 1960, a total of 19,023 
degrees were granted as compared with 
11,294 in the previous decade—refiecting the 
more recent upsurge in development of the 
university, and indicating what lies ahead. 
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Since the beginning, education has been 
the aim of the university. Likewise, flexi- 
bility to meet new needs and make changes 
has been our major challenge. It will be 
a continuing challenge in the future. 

What changes likely may be expected at 
your State university by 1970? By 1975? 
By our 100th anniversary in 1990? 

Many are obvious; forecast by experi- 
ence—more students, more faculty, and more 
classroom and laboratory facilities. Other 
changes will be brought about by these ex- 
pansions; by new kinds of services asked by 
parents, alumni, and citizens of our State, 
and by our own innovations. 

Briefly, without going into detailed expla- 
nations, many of the possible changes will 
come in resident instruction. The average 
student course load each semester probably 
will climb from 15 credit-hours to near 20 
credit-hours, with the total number of credit- 
hours for graduation increasing from the 
present 120-140 level to an excess of about 
150 credit-hours, It may not be unusual for 
an undergraduate to have 200 credit-hours 
by the time he receives his diploma. 

Other changes, some of which have been 
in effect in part, have been studied, or will 
be further considered in the future include: 
Uniform examinations required for admission 
to the upper division in all of the under- 
graduate colleges; improved co’ and 
guidance programs; better orientation of 
students toward major fields of study; more 
uniformity in academic courses for larger 
numbers of freshman and sophmore stu- 
dents; more emphasis on summertime 
attendance by high school graduates who 
have demonstrated less achievement in high 
school; classes meeting five or six times a 
week at the same hour instead of twice or 
three times as at present; class schedules 
beginning on the half-hour, starting at 7:30 
a. m., and running through 5:80 pm.; larger 
classes in many lower division courses being 
handied by television, and teaching ma- 
chines, with special seminars for faculty- 
student, face-to-face contacts; more inde- 
pendent study for upper-division students, 
and the possibility of 15-minute class in- 
tervals if additional buildings have to be 
more widely dispersed on the campus and 
require added walking time. 

Undoubtedly the changes of the future 
will result in greater use of the entire 
physical plant and full-year employment for 
all faculty members. 

The foregoing are only a few possibilities 
regarding future changes. Some of these 
changes may never occur, Others will cer- 
tainly happen. Whatever the future holds, 
the task of the administration and faculty 
at Oklahoma State University—your State 
university—is to be acceptable to change, to 
plan as best we can for the most efficient 
use of our facilities and resources, and to 
continue to meet the needs of our students, 
our alumni, and the people we serve. 

For the years ahead at your State univer- 
sity—as it has been during the 71 years 
past—education is our primary aim, experi- 
ence is our example, and change is our con- 
tinuing challenge. 


LANGSTON UNIVERSITY 


(By President Willlam H. Hale, Langston, 
Okla.) 

Langston University, a land-grant institu- 
tion, exists for the purpose of promoting 
through instruction the practical applica- 
tions of knowledge to specific life situations. 
The objectives are (1) to provide instruction 
and experience for improved cultural back- 
ground, health, balanced personality, and 
normal social adjustment; (2) the prepara- 
tion of teachers for those branches of service 
which meet the common demands of the 
State; (3) to develop definite skills which 
enable those taught to attain greater eco- 
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nomic freedom; (4) to provide preprofes- 
sional backgrounds; (5) to promote research 
directed toward solving group problems. 

The university offers degrees in five major 
fields; namely, agriculture, arts and sciences, 
education, home economics, and mechanical 
arts. In addition, courses are offered in 
trades and industry below the degree level. 
These courses are intended to prepare per- 
sons for skills in their respective fields which 
will make them employable. 

Service outside of the area of resident in- 
struction include research, off-campus cen- 
ters, consultative and public services. 

The institution has achieved outstanding 
recognition in many fields. 

A Langston University professor won na- 
tional recognition in art by winning second 
prize in a national exhibition. The Okla- 
homa City Symphony, conducted by Dr. Guy 
Frazier Harrison, played a composition writ- 
ten by one of Langston’s professors. 

The university is engaged in constructive 
revision of curriculums offering to meet the 
changing needs of the clientele. This revi- 
sion program includes an institutional self- 
study by the faculty. 

Enrollment for the school year 1959-60 
showed an increase of approximately 12 per- 
cent over the 1958-59 enrollment. The fresh- 
men enrollment represents an increase of ap- 
proximately 15 percent. 

The institution continues to attract out- 
standing persons in the various fields of 
learning. This is evidenced by the fact that 
four persons who hold the Ph. D. degree were 
added to our staff this year. 

Many of our faculty members are called 
upon to serve as consultants for inservice 
workshops, for career conferences, for com- 
munity projects, and for assistance in the 
program for the accreditation of high schools 
by the north central association. There are 
many other services rendered by the staff of 
Langston. 

The president of Langston University was 
selected as one of the participants in the 
Nova Scotia conference. 


Writing Jefferson Off the List 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Mitchell 
Tribune on June 21, 1962, and another 
from the Salem Leader on June 20, 1962: 
[From the Salem (Ind) Leader, June 20, 

1962 
WRITING JEFFERSON Orr THE List 

America has grown and prospered on the 
premise that some great men of history out- 
lined the principles for a great nation which 
we should uphold and promote as basic to 
our national welfare. Washington, Lincoln, 
Jefferson and Jackson and the advice they 
left for our guidance have had tremendous 
influence on us as a nation. 

But all this should be changed, it seems— 
at least if one is to believe one of President 
Kennedy's key advisers, Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., the presidential adviser, said Jefferson 
is today remote and irrelevant—a not 
of present concern but of historical curiosity. 
He believed that government governed best 
that governed least. Had the United States 
responded to this ideology, we would today 
be a feeble and impotent Nation.” 
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There can be little doubt but that Schle- 
singer and other New Frontiersmen believe 
that government should be projected into 
the lives of everyone deeper and deeper. Our 
every action, finance and yes, even our think- 
ing, should be the object of governmental 
guidance and influence, according to these 
gentlemen. And no stone is being left un- 
turned to bring this about, it is very ap- 
parent, 

Only an alert and vigorous resistance on 
the part of the people, expressed by their 
votes against those Congressmen who are 
willing to abandon the welfare of the people 
in exchange for government regulation is 
going to save us from absolute government 
domination by those people who would rele- 
gate the ideals of our great men to the ash- 
can of government philosophy. This should 
be done irrespective of party alinement. 
Loyalty to the ideology of Americanism as 
exemplified by Jefferson and Lincoln and the 
rest of our great leaders should come ahead 
of party loyalty, always. Our kind of Ameri- 
can government can be lifted from us in ways 
other than at gun point. 


From the Mitchell (Ind.) Tribune, June 21, 
1962] : 


OPERATING IN REVERSE 


It seems to us that the New Frontier is 
operating in reverse from the original func- 
tion of our Government. We have always 
been under the impression that our Con- 
gressmen and Senators were elected to rep- 
resent the wishes of the people in their 
respective districts. 

That seems to be old fashioned—now 
Washington tries to sell us what they want 
us to have. 

We receive a large amount of propaganda 
for publication in the form of news releases, 
mats, pamphlets, etc. We have now a two- 
color booklet, illustrated, that is trying to 
convince the public that we need the Ken- 
nedy program for health insurance, It was 
formerly known as the King-Anderson bill. 
This booklet is expensive to produce. No 
doubt there were millions printed and 
mailed at taxpayers’ expense. We also have 
publicity to the effect that films are avail- 
able for group gatherings. President Ken- 
nedy is conducting an extensive campaign— 
at taxpayer expense—-to convince the people 
they must accept something they don't 
want. 

The following is reprinted from the 
Piymouth, Ind., Pilot-News: 

“YOUR PROPAGANDA WASTED ON US, SIR 


“Recently this paper has been receiving 
propaganda from U.S. Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Ribicoff. One 
batch of this propaganda was accompanied 
by mats for use in the paper. More re- 
cently we have received other propaganda 
pushing for President Kennedy’s bill for the 
aged, based on social security tax on workers 
and their employers. 

“No thank you, Mr. Ribicoff, we do not 
cafe to use your propaganda for a bill which 
will tax our workers and our company with 
assessments which are not necessary. Indi- 
ana has a better plan than yours to care for 
our aged who need medical care. Under In- 
diana’s law the welfare department gives 
both medical and hospitalization for those 
65 or over who need such help. We do not 
force aid on those who can care for 
themselves, 

“The social security tax is high enough 
now— and will go higher until it reaches 10 
percent of wages and employers’ payment of 
half. A tax to aid the aged should be based 
on all taxpayers, not just the younger 
workers who need all their income. Thus 
the proposed social security tax in this case 
is a violation of the social security system. 
Already other legislators have proposed 
another tax to be laid on our workers under 
social security. The best time to stop this 
increased tax on our workers is now. 
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“And who pays for all this Government 
propaganda? Does Mr. Ribicoff or some 
good friend? Certainly not. You may de- 
pend on it that the taxpayer is the fellow 
who will pay for that and more to follow. 

“What right has any Government depart- 
ment to charge the cost of its propaganda 
on a controversial bill to the taxpayers? 

“The taxpayers should vote against any 
Representative or Senator who will vote for 
that Ribicoff bill.” 

The State of New Hampshire also would 
like to handle their own problems. The fol- 
lowing are quotations from the Manchester, 
N.H., Union-Leader: 

“KERR-MILLS LAW FEARED BECAUSE IT DOES THE 
JoB 

“The steady barrage of propaganda on be- 
half of the Kennedy administration's medi- 
care bill probably is making little impression 
on the elderly—or anyone else—here in the 
State of New Hampshire. For it’s common 
information here that any person 65 or over 
who is in need of medical care, but who can- 
not afford to pay for it, can qualify for bene- 
fits made possible by local implementation 
of the benefit program instituted in 1960 
when Congress passed the Kerr-Mills bill. 
He or she need only contact the nearest de- 
partment. of welfare office to determine eli- 
gibility. 

“The Kerr-Mills Act, of course, is displeas- 
ing to the welfare staters for one basic rea- 
son—it is not run directly from Washing- 
ton, D.C. While administration propaganda 
claims that the AMA and other opponents of 
the King-Anderson bill are “afraid that it 
will work,” the truth of the matter is that 
fear that the Kerr-Mills law is working is the 
motivation behind the frantic attacks on the 
AMA and all who believe that Kerr-Milis de- 
serves a fair chance. Those who advocate 
a step-by-step advance toward socialized 
medicine are deathly afraid that Kerr-Milis 
is solving the human problems of the rela- 
tively few people who do need help. 

“Particularly displeasing to those who 
would burden our children with the heavy 
taxes that King-Anderson would entail is 
that provision of the Kerr-Mills law which 
specifies local determination of need and 
benefits and any other medical care 
or remedial care under State law.’ 

“But it is the fact that Kerr-Mills is volun- 
tary, rather than compulsory, that perhaps 
most annoys the administration. For the 
Kerr-Mills program to allow States the right 
to set up their own program in their own 
way (who knows local problems better?) 
they would substitute a program which also 
provides benefits for people who are capable 
of paying their own bills. Nor will the wel- 
fare staters stop here if King-Anderson is 


approved. In order to buy the votes of the 


elderly, they will successively lower the age 
requirements until soicalized medicine be- 
comes an established fact. 

“They are already seeking to set the stage 
for this advance into the welfare state. 
Leon H, Keyserling, a Democrat economist, 
is calling for more, rather than less, welfare 
programs, because, says he, 1 out of every 5 
Americans today—in this period of high na- 
tional prosperity—is ‘poverty stricken!“ 


Patriotic Poems by Mrs. Edith Bannister 
Dowling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 6, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
July 4, I delivered a patriotic address at 
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Beaufort, S. C., that was planned by Mrs. 
Carl Hookstra, Mrs. Toomer Aimar, and 
Mr. Gerald Tetu. It did my heart good 
to attend an Independence Day celebra- 
tion and to witness the outpouring of 
love of country on the part of the good 
people of my State. Ionly wish that such 
a ceremony could be held on Independ- 
ence Day in every hamlet, town, and city 
in the United States. 

While at Beaufort, I was presented 
with some patriotic poems by Mrs. G. G. 
Dowling, Jr., the former Edith Bannister. 
I was pleased to learn that one of the 
outstanding women of Beaufort had writ- 
ten these poems which glorify our great 
Nation, and I ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed in the Appendix 
of the Rconp so they will be available 
to many people over the country. 

There being no objection, the poems 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Pour More VERSES ron "AMERICA THE 
BEAUTIFUL" 
(By Edith Bannister Dowling) 
O country, O United States, 
Dear homeland I love best, 


From lofty peaks to shining straits, 
North, east, and south, and west. 


Your myriad miles, by every road, 
So varied, and such fun, 

Where all can choose their own abode, 
Through rain, and snow, and sun, 


O fifty free United States, 
Your prairies I have seen, 

Your islands, and your mountain gates, 
Blue lakes, and meadows green. 


And all your far-flung family 
I love, and with them share 

My home, and all the homes there be 
In our blessed States so fair! 


— 


THE GREAT Lesson 
(By Edith Bannister Dowling) 
Slowly our grade-school children learn 
Their birthright, being here: 
The neighbor's choice, his wage to earn; 
His God to love, no fear 
Of cruel reprisal, as in lands 
Elsewhere, in this round earth; 
His legal heritage; his stands 
For what he thinks; his worth 
As an American, with rights 
So many, and so fair. 
Slowly, but surely, each recites 
Our freedoms, which declare, 
In all our States, to every man, 
Protected liberty: 
Their teachers show the master plan: 
Our children know they're free. 


PRAISE 

(By Edith Bannister Dowling) 
This apple, from the mountains; 
The egg the chicken laid, 
And my son proudly brought me— 
The whole big cavalcade 
Of little dally doings 
Summons my thankful song, 
My praise, for just plain being, 
In a world that's far from wrong. 


The flowers. picked from the garden, 
Dew-shining works of art, 

Each in minute perfection 

Showing its sunny heart; 

The children, trusting, laughing, 
Homing, when school is out, 

Giving our lives a meaning, 

And shaming every doubt 

That Fear, the only evil 

Of our century, may have made— 
Tll praise, with them, this apple, 
And the egg the chicken laid, 
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CREDO 
(By Edith Bannister Dowling, Beaufort, S.C.) 
Faith is the way. Heart-peaceful, we must 
fight 
For faith in our own selves, a long cam- 
paign; 
Faith in created humans; and a bright 
Faith in our God, and His timeless domain. 


No pride, no prejudice, no deadly sin 
Of the dread seven, shall touch a thought 
or deed. 
We must do all, at any job we're in, 
For others, in their hard, or humblest need. 


Typist, and statesman, truckdriver, and cook, 

Find love, and show it, working, and at 
home. 

The right hand shall the left hand overlook; 

Then joy will surge like shore-embracing 
foam. 


Faith, and its practice in the world, prevail! 
No other way leads to the Holy Grail! 


To My ALIEN EYES 
(By Edith Bannister Dowling) 
This is the great fresh green American 
landscape, 
Green and yellow and gray, 
Deckled with snow in hollows, with sun on 
branches 
Where young leaves swell and splay. 
In all its places and seasons, the country is 
endless, 
New to my alien eyes; 
Historic and prehistoric; present and mod- 
ern, 
Ancient and safe and wise. 
From coast to coast, I have seen America’s 
colors, 
But yellows most of all— 
Yellow of winter marshland, of sun-hot 
coastline, 
Of corn tassels in Fall; 
Yellow of snake and beech-tree, desert and 
canyon, 
A brisk color, and gay, 
Thrusting forward, outstanding, sparkling, 
shining, 
In this new American way. 
Colors, and sights and sounds, they are 
strange to my senses, 
Soothed by the Old World's ease. 
Everything here is brighter and stronger and 
tougher, 
More burn, more freeze. 
The houses glitter, the waters lie gleaming 
and shiver 
In harbor and valley and creek, 
Great waters and little, blue and bewitch- 
ing and promising Í 
Finding for those who seek. 
Waters and hills and rocks made the shape 
of a country, 
And the rocks hump the land. 
Here there is gold and copper, coal and 
granite, 
In a continent's hand. 
I have seen here woods like England, wastes 
like nowhere, 
Plains like a Titan's stage, 
And high in the West, on an eerie, glacial 
summit, 
A glimpse of a new Stone Age, 
These are the bones of a country that people 
have taken, 
Settled in, made their own. 
These lie back of the skyscraper, cellophane 
cities. 
Nothing is deeper than bone. 
And the land is bright, and throbbing with 
fearless passion, 
And holding out wide its doors, 
To an alien standing, wondering, gazing, 
laughing, 
On American shores. 
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Dar: CLEAN 
(By Edith Bannister Dowling) 
After the burst of bird-song, a silence falls, 
Clean, and quiet, like the white, waking day. 
Low hangs the moss. Motionless each wet 
leaf 


Frames the fresh clearness of the full tide 
of the bay. 
No sun up, yet; just the washed look of the 


dawn, 

Insect-hum-tingled, barely; the dogs fast 
asleep, 

And the children, rosy in dreams, won't stir 
for an hour— 

Here is the calm new miracie, daily, from 
deep 

Waters, arising over marsh mud and still 


reeds, 

Up to the bluff and its green bank, over the 
lawn, 

High to the pinking clouds, that will blaze 
out in blue 

When noon, and the promise of night, follow 
after the dawn. 


Marshal James J. McShane 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 6, 1962 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
Chief of U.S. Marshals, Mr. James J. 
McShane, has had a colorful career as 
an amateur boxer, a policeman, and a 
Government investigator. I know per- 
sonally of the excellent work he did as 
an investigator for the Senate Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee, particu- 
larly in the fleld of professional boxing. 

The distinguished sports columinist of 
the New York Journal-American, Frank 
Graham, recently recalled a number of 
stories about Jim’s early career in New 
York, and I ask unanimous consent that 
this column of May 10 be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MARSHAL MCSHANE 
(By Frank Graham) - 

James J. McShane, mentioned in dis- 
patches from Washington recently on the 
occasion of his appointment by Attorney 
General Robert F. Kennedy as Chief U.S. 
Marshal, is well and favorably known by the 
sporting set in this town, especially by those 
principally interested in baseball and boxing. 
Born in Harlem, he grew up as a Giant fan, 
naturally, and in time got to know all the 
heroes of the Polo Grounds in the years be- 
fore Horace Stoneham headed into the sun- 
set in quest of gold to be mined in San 
Francisco. Meanwhile, representing the New 
York Athletic Club, of which he still is a 
member, he won numerous tournaments as a 
boxer and in 1930 won the New York City 
welterweight ‘championship in the Golden 
Gloves. : 

“Shifty McShane’ we called him in those 
days,“ his pal Midget Smith, a bantamweight 
title contender in his time, says of him. “He 
was no stick-and-run guy, you may be sure, 
but he was so clever on the attack that 
his opponents swore he had two left hands. 
He would have been a hell of a professional 
fighter if he hadn't joined the cops.” 
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ELMER'S ON THE LOOSE AGAIN 


Matter of fact, he was a hell of a profes- 
sional fighter as a eop. He never hit any- 
body just for the fun of hitting him, but 
when he was being roughed he didn't de- 
pend on his club or blackjack, but took his 
attackers out with his fists. 

_ When he was walking a beat as a harness 
bull on 8th Avenue in the forties, there was 
a neighborhood character named Elmer 
Burke who, otherwise harmless, could be 
quarrelsome after he'd had three or four 
beers. On such occasions, the bartenders 
whose saloons he frequented would flag Jim 
down and say: “Elmer's on the loose again.” 

Jim would move in and say to the culprit: 
“Elmer, don't you think it's time you went 
home?” 

And Elmer would say: “Anything you say, 
Jim.” 

So Jim would walk Elmer home and ad- 
monish him not to come out again because, 
if he did, he might get arrested, and Elmer 
would promise not to come out again, and 
he never broke his promise. 

There was a night, much later, when 
Elmer had become known as Killer Burke, 
that Jim said: “He was drafted in World 
War II and they gave him a machinegun and 
taught him how to use it and there must 
have been a loose screw in his head because 
when he began killing Germans with it, 
something happened to him. He got a kick 
out of killing people.” 

By that time, Jim was a detective and 
when he heard Killer Burke had busted out 
of prison after he had been tagged for mur- 
der, he, on his own time, prowled the Killer's 
old haunts searching for him, and Jim's 
wonderful wife, Tess, and their two wonder- 
ful young ones, Michael and Mary Ann, went 
to church every morning to pray that he 
would catch up with his old friend. He 
never did, but it wasn't for lack of trying. 
The FBI turned the Killer up in Florida. 


MARCIANO AND AN UMBRELLA 


As a patrolman and as a detective, Jim won 
14 citations for heroism or excellent police 
work, including the Medal of Honor, which 
is the highest award a New York policeman 
can win. 

He broke an international ring of jewel 
thieves, sending culprits to prison in this 
country and Canada. There were, seemingly, 
no heights he couldn’t reach in the police 
department when, well, you may remember 
the story. 

A now forgotten commissioner, displeased 
by newspaper photographs of Jim holding an 
umbrella over Rocky Marciano as they came 
out of the Garden after the weighin for a 
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fight, ordered that he be reduced in rank and 
assigned to the Ryer Avenue Station in the 
Bronx where, Jim once said, in jest, his main 
concern was whether or not the animals in 
the zoo were asleep when he made his nightly 
tours. 

The ironic touch to his humiliation and 
demotion was that Al Weill was holding the 
umbrella over the champion when the pho- 
tographers, all friends of Jim's, suggested 
that he hold it, instead, and that it happened 
on his day off. At Ryer Avenue, he solved a 
murder case that had been molding in the 
files and, on at least one occasion, was called 
back to work on other important cases, which 
he also solved, but he always wound up back 
at Ryer Avenue. 

Realizing that he was at the dead end of a 
one-way street, he resigned from the police 
department and moved into investigating as- 
signments with the McClellan and Kefauver 
committees in Washington. In recognition 
of his good works in the labor and boxing 
investigations, Bob Kennedy appointed him 


- as marshal of the District of Columbia and, 


when the post as Chief of the 600 marshals 
across the country was vacated by the retire- 
ment of Clive W. Palmer, he was a natural 


as Palmer's successor. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 


Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 


thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. k 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate af the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on iris (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


Arizona Editor Supports Supreme 
Court’s Prayer Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Arizona Daily 
Star dated June 28, 1962. 

Much has been said on the floor of the 
House and in the Recorp in criticism 
of the recent prayer decision of the U.S. 
Supreme Court, This is an issue on 
which reasonable minds can differ and I 
thought my colleagues might be in- 
terested in a reasoned editorial present- 
ing another view. The editorial writer, 
William R. Mathews, editor of the 
Arizona Daily Star, is a keen student of 
public affairs and a courageous and in- 
dependent-minded editor. 

The editorial follows: 


SUPREME COURT UPHOLDS AN AMERICAN 
PRINCIPLE 
(By Wiliam R. Mathews) 

When the Supreme Court of our Nation 
decides a question on the basis of 6 to 1, 
it is pretty good proof that the Justices, 
whose records show they divide much more 
narrowly on many other questions of public 
concern were well agreed in this latest de- 
cision concerning prayers in the public 
schools. 

The emphasis that the decision puts on 
the issue of separation of church and state, 
Indicates Congress cannot legally appro- 
priate any Government funds to any re- 

“Ugious (church) schools. These facts stand 

out as the Court’s interpretation of the 
Constitution. The first amendment, for 
instance, which Justice Black cited as au- 
thority for the majority decision, reads as 
follows: “Freedom of speech, press, and 
religion: Congress shall make no law re- 
Specting the establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press; or the right of the people peacefully 
to assemble, and to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances.” 

As the amendment reads, it limits only 
our Congress. It forbids Congress from 
making any law “respecting the establish- 
ment of religion.” Congress has made no 
such law. The action in the case arose 
from New York making a law that required 
a specified prayer to open all. classroom 
teaching. That is the main issue in the 
decision. 

The 10th amendment might be cited to 
justify that right, because it reads: “Rights 
of States: The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people.” 

Under that authority New York State had 
the right to write a prayer and compel it 
to be recited each day in the schools. But 
over the 171 years since these two amend- 
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ments were adopted, Supreme Courts, one 
after the other, have established the general 
rule that makes the 10th amendment a 
dead issue, and have recognized their right 
and duty to say that when Congress for- 
bids something, that automatically applies to 
the States. Consequently, the power of the 
Supreme Court to apply this to New York 
State is now unquestioned. 

The wisdom of the decision is the really 
controversial matter. Personally, I strongly 
favor the decision, because it upholds what 
has been since the inception of our Govern- 
ment, and which was reflected in the first 
amendment, the separation of church and 
state. 

Certainly our forefathers recognized divine 
power, But they did not order its use in 
the constitutional oath the President has to 
take. They had learned by word of mouth 
from their parents and grandparents and 
others, of the abuses that religious hier- 
archies and governments, speaking in the 
name of religion, had imposed on so many 
of the earlier settlers of our country before 
they emigrated. The Puritans, the Quakers, 
the French Huguenots, and, in some cases, 
the Catholics, fled from Europe that they 
might worship as they pleased. 

That has been an old and revered theme 
of life in our country, and it should be up- 
held at all costs. It is one great principle 
that I am willing to fight for any day. By 
all means it should protect and guarantee 
all religions the right to live and prosper by 
efforts of their own. 

When any one of our States resorts to im- 
posing by law a specified prayer that must 
be used in the schools each day, it violates 
the principle of separation of church and 
state. It is a first step in the establishment 
of an official religion. It is the government 
telling the parents of children in New York 
State that their children must repeat a 
prayer—it happens to be a good one—that 
the government orders all children to hear 
or repeat. That is the great wrong. 

Once that power is recognized as legal, the 
government of the State of New York, and 
every other State in our Union, would have 
the power to prepare different texts, some of 
which might seem revolting to many God- 
fearing people. That is the way govern- 
ments in the past, after getting their foot in 
the door, have accumulated gradually more 
and more unity of church and state with the 
eventual proclamation of such theocratic 
authority. 

When it happens, the results are too fre- 
quently lamentable. Freedom of worship 
becomes unlawful. Free speech becomes a 
thing of the past. 

As an example, right at this moment, 
organized worship by Protestants in Spain is 
prohibited, and at times persecuted. S0 is 
it in Colombia. I was on the ground there 
and talked with Protestants. In the Union 
of South Africa, there is a growing unity 
there between the Dutch Lutheran Church 
and the government that is now in ` 
God's power ls being invoked openly to Jus- 
tify the growing repression there, and many 
other places in the world. 

I have seen it firsthand and I abhor it. 
Its effect are blighting on initiative, creative 
ability and creative thinking. These are the 
factors that have done so much to make our 
country what it is today. Compare what we 
have done, in an equal length of time, with 
what has been done south of the Rio Grande 
and as far as Cape Horn. 


The militant separation of church and 
state has had much to do with the blessings 
we enjoy. 

The framers of the Arizona constitution 
had this basic principle in mind. Article 7, 
section 7, reads: “No sectarian instruction 
shall be imparted in any school or State edu- 
cational institution that may be established 
under this constitution, and no religious or 
political test or qualification shall ever be 
required as a condition of admission into 
any public educational institution of the 
State as teacher, student or pupil, but the 
liberty of conscience hereby secured shall 
not be construed as to justify practices or 
conduct inconsistent with the good order, 
peace, morality, or safety of the State, or 
with the rights of others.” 

It should not be hard for our public 
school officials to understand what those 
words mean, The minute any official or 
official board composes a prayer and says 
that this must be recited In the schools, 
he is violating the Constitutions of Arizona 
and the United States. 

But, some will ask, do not our legislature 
and Congress have chaplains who recite 
prayers? That is true. The Constitution 
of the United States and the constitution of 
Arizona grant to their respective Houses and 
Senates the right to make their own rules. 
When Congress authorized the motto, “In 
God We Trust,” to be stamped on our coins, 
it exercised a power it had a right to exer- 
cise. It did not establish a religion. 

Those who say this decision of the Su- 
preme Court will do terrible or serious dam- 
age to religion and its instruction, are for- 
getting our past 186 years of life. All the 
churches and all of the religions have 
prospered, despite the fact some of their 
clergymen invoked God to justify slavery, 
and until recently invoked that same divine 
power to justify racial discrimination. 

The churches and their religions—Prot- 
estant, Jewish, Catholic, Unitarian—will not 
be harmed in the least. They will continue 
to grow and prosper, just as long as they 
stand by the distinctly American principle 
of separation of church and state. When 
any State official, or an official board, has 
the power to write a prayer invoking God's 
holy name, and compel it to be recited by 
or to the schoolchildren of that State, each 
day at school the principle of separation of 
church and state is being violated danger- 
ously. It is by such plausible methods that 
all theocratic states have made thelr be- 
ginnings. 


The Supreme Court is to be commended 
for daring to handle such a hot question in 
such a decisive manner. > 


Remarks Delivered by Senator Wiley 
at the Dedication of the Municipal 
Airport in Burlington, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 9, 1962 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was my 
privilege yesterday to participate in the 
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dedication of the municipal airport at 
Burlington, Wis. I left Washington on 
the early morning plane and arrived at 
Milwaukee, from where I drove to Bur- 
lington. I had lunch and spent 2 pleas- 
ant hours with the Lee Barney family, 
reminiscing on old days and renewing old 
memories. At 2 o’clock I made my talk 
at the municipal airport in Burlington. 
Then I returned to Milwaukee and from 
there flew to Washington. I was back 
in Washington a little after 8 in the 
evening. That in itself is an indication 
of the changing world in which we live. 

I made my talk in the presence of a 
large concourse of people, and had the 
privilege of meeting old friends. All in 
all it was a very fine experience. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my remarks at the dedication cere- 
mony be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILEY AT MUNICIPAL 
AIRPORT, BURLINGTON, WIS. 

My friends, we are gathered here to dedi- 
cate an airfield—a municipal airport. Just 
what is this feld? What story does it tell of 
man’s progress? What does it symbolize in 
this age where the world has been shrunken 
by man's ingenuity—the age of the inter- 
continental missile and the H-bomb? 

Perhaps to get the answers we may have 
to go back to the age of the caveman. The 
age when there was no wheel—when the sub- 
sequent developments had not come into 
being. We know that since that time men 
have set in motion through the centuries 
influences that affect your life and mine to- 
day. In other words, we are the heir of the 
ages, and this wonderful age in which we 
live is the result of men in the past reaching 
for the stars—that have made the wonder- 
ful world of today. 

There are those that I am speaking to 
today that recall the experiments of the 
Wright brothers and then came Lindbergh. 
You and I remember how when the “Lone 
Eagle” flew across the Atlantic all America 
went with him in spirit. 

Pani were no municipal airports in those 
ys. 
It was the thinking man that brought 
forth and made possible the discovery of 
fire, the invention of the wheel, and today 
the development of atomic power. It was 
the divine spark in man that caused him 
to reach beyond his limitations. The poet 
it this way: “Man to rise on step- 
ping stones of their dead selves to higher 
things.” 

And now this community recognizing the 
march of events, has gone to work. Work, 
of course, as Edison said “is what boosts the 
impetus to progress.” He also said that 
“genius was 95 percent work.” 

This airport represents the culmination of 
years of planning; of cooperative work; of 
willingness to foot the bili to meet needs of 
this fine community. 

In aviation—as other flelds in this fast- 
progressing era—accomplishment, too, is the 
product of exploring, creative minds: Un- 
fettered by outworn, outmoded ideas; at- 
tuned to the needs of the times; willing to 
create and/or support good ideas for progress. 

A real challenge for all of us, of whatever 
age, is to remain openminded—attuned to, 
and recognition of—great, worthwhile ideas. 

There are those who talk about their years. 
Listen: We don't count years, unless there's 
nothing else to count, The art of staying 
young depends upon what is inside, in the 
mind, and the heart and the spirit. 
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You have heard it said that “the fountain 
of youth is within you.” Tou remember 
Goethe, who was working in his 80's com- 
pleting “Faust,” Titian was painting his 
masterpieces at 98; Toscanini was conduct- 
ing his orchestras past 85, and Justice Holmes 
was writing Supreme Court decisions at 90, 
and of course Edison was busy in his lab- 
oratory at 84, and Benjamin Franklin was 
helping to frame the American Constitution 
at 80, 

These men were not satisfied to live in a 
rut. As someone has said: The beaten paths 
are for beaten men.” Have we forgotten the 
Scripture: “They that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their s They shall 
mount up with wings as eagles. They shall 
run and not be weary. They shall walk and 
not faint.” 

We have in front of us a community 
achievement. It never would have materi- 
alized if the rules of 50 years ago hadn't been 
outgrown, 

Of course we realize that success in any 
endeavor depends upon the mental attitude. 
In growing, man reflects cheerfulness, con- 
fidence, optimism, poise, faith, and courage, 
to say nothing about humility and tolerance. 

We realize, too, that men who are builders 
start where the thinkers of yesterday left off. 
Supposing that those who formed the Con- 
stitution had stopped at the pattern in gov- 
ernment that existed in their day. There 
wouldn’t have been a Government with 
checks and balances, No Government “of by 
and for the people.” But you know these 
men didn't do that. 

They recognized that their purpose here 
on earth was to build a state—widen the 
horizons of man’s knowledge—enlarge the 
political dimensions of life. There would 
have been no America, if they had followed 
the pattern provided by history. There 
would have been no electricity if Edison 
hadn't reached out. It is for you and me to 
recognize this. It Is our business not to live 
in the past, but to walk with leaders like 
Lincoln, St. Francis, and Jesus. 

Now I want to say to you people gathered 
here today that simply because we are dedi- 
cating this fine field, we haven't arrived. 
We are privileged through the books to see 
the whole concept of world history up to the 
present. We can see the rise and fall of 
civilizations, and we can see the 
patterns of human life, but let us not forget 
that we have been chosen as trustees of 
the “pearls of great price“ the great free- 
doms of the American concept of govern- 
ment. The freedom of worship and the other 
freedoms; and let us know that they, too, 
can be lost. 

When I went to Washington 23 years ago, 
Poland was free—Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, the Baltic States were free—but 
because they were in the same condition 
that we were in, in 1941, at the time of Pearl 


Harbor, their freedom went out the window. 


Now what am I getting at? Just this: 
There are three great issues, and we must 
not forget them. 

1. Can we maintain the peace? If we 
can't, the past will show us we can lose 
these pearls of great price. 

2. If we maintain the peace, then we must 
keep this evil force called communism from 
taking over the rest of the world. This is 
some job. That is why we should be alert 
and not asleep. I repeat, as we were at Pearl 
Harbor. 

3. If we can maintain the peace and ward 
off communism, then we must maintain the 
American free enterprise system. 

I give you these issues to think about. 
Civilization is a matter of ebb and flow. If 
we start from where the great thinkers have 
left off—fill our minds with the safe, stabiliz- 
ing thoughts that have come to us from the 
thinkers—not the sophists—then we will 
have guidance. 


words that I said on that occasion: 
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So today I bring you in conclusion the 
thought that I believe we must never forget. 
I have stated before that we are trustees of 
a great trust—as the leading nation of earth. 
As the nation that is entrusted with pre- 
serving these freedoms that I have men- 
tioned, we have got to be sure that we keep 
our eyes on the goal. That we must ascer- 
tain the dangers and take the steps that are 
necessary to create a deterrent to an out- 
break or a threat. A nation is no different 
from an individual. It has been stated that 
“a leader is a self-starter. He plans and 
executes.” So we must, as a nation, meet 
headon the challenges in this period. 

Man must be adequate to face the prob- 
lems that he is confronted with. How does 
he build adequacy? Well, first there's a 
great law that says “perfect love casteth out 
fear.” You remember the old legend of the 
plague that went to Baghdad to kill 5,000 peo- 
ple. Fifty thousand died instead, and when 
the plague was questioned, it replied: “I 
killed 5,000 as I said I would, the others died 
of fright.” 

As we view the history of humanity, we 
realize there is no need for us to be afraid 
of new ideas, new theories, new philosophies, 
The thing for us to do is to analyze them. 
See those that are right and those that are 
wrong, but we must keep our dreams, never 
allow them to die. In other words, we must 
keep the heart young and the expectations 
high, bearing in mind always that our big 
job is to “live a life that leaps like a geyser,” 
wrote Alexis Carroll, “for those who drill 
through the rock of inertia.” 

Let me repeat, our America has been called 
to the leadership of the free world and it is 
up to you and me to get going and see to it 
that we fail not in this great challenge. 

Several weeks ago, I was called upon to 
dedicate a new courthouse in the city of 
West Bend, and on that occasion I spoke 
of the law which is America’s inheritance 
and the obligation of the citizen to main- 
tain that law because it was a heritage, that 
we must not lose. Let me repeat a few 
“The 
crux of the difference between freedom and 
communism lies in liberty under law—that 
is our most cherished treasure. This is the 
thing for which we die, if need be, but for 
which we prefer to fight and live.” 

I am happy to have had a part in this 
dedication ceremony—grateful, indeed, to 
have been privileged to meet with your dis- 
tinguished group, and I am happy to com- 
pliment the citizens of this fine county—the 
taxpayers, if you please—who have made 
possible this handsome structure. 

So, in my humble way, I assist in this 
dedication ceremony, dedicating this fine 
municipal airport to the future use of the 
citizenry of this county and our Nation. 


Time’s Tart Tirade on Farm Problems 
a Comedy of Errors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Leland DuVall, writing in the Arkansas 
Gazette on Sunday, July 1, 1962, com- 
ments on an article appearing recently 
in Time magazine entitled “The Chaos 
of Abundance: A Dialogue About the 
Farm Scandal.” Mr. DuVall is an out- 
standing authority on farm problems 
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and his splendid editorial expressing his 
views with respect to the Time magazine 
article is recommended wholeheartedly 
to the Members of the House. 

The editorial follows: 

Time’s Tart TIRADE ON FARM PROBLEMS A 
COMEDY OF ERRORS 
(By Leland Duvall) 

Time magazine has succeeded in reducing 
the complicated farm problem and its solu- 
tion to the simplicity of a sixth grade essay 
on baseball. The neat trick is accomplished 
in n two-page spread called The Chaos of 
Abundance: A Dialog About the Farm 

The unidentified writer touches all the 
bases: “Diminished freedom,” the seamy 
side of the welfare state,” cost to the tax- 
payer,” and the indignant demand for a 
“thoroughgoing reform.” Persons who are 
casually acquainted with the situation will 
recognize one little faw; Time runs the bases 
in their reverse order. 

The characters in the simple little dialog 
are identified as Confusa, who knows ab- 
solutely nothing about either the technology 
or the economics of agriculture, and Hon- 
estus, who has all the answers and who takes 
a paternal pleasure in explaining the situa- 
tion with easily understood sentences. 

Here is a sample: 

“Conrusa. I just can't understand how 
(production controls) would help the farmer 
at all. 

“Honestus, They wouldn't. The idea is 
not to help the farmer, but to help the 
Government. 

“Conrusa. How 80? 

“Honestus, Controls on farm production 
are necessary to protect the Government 
from the consequences of its own price-sup- 
port program.” 

This verbal exchange is about as logical as 
the actions of a batter who hits a Texas 
leaguer and heads for third base. 

The whole argument starts with the as- 
sumption that commodity surpluses—and 
the inevitable market collapse that would 
come if price supports were removed—were 
caused by the Government's farm program. 
Surely someone on the editorial staff of the 
magazine is old enough to remember that 
the surpluses came first and that the farm 
Program in its various forms was designed 
to try to deal with the problem. 

For the benefit of those who are not old 
enough to remember the situation that stim- 
ulated Congress to tackle the farm problem 
in the first place, here are some figures: 
Back in 1931, when there were no controls 
and no price supports, the average price of 
cotton for the season was 5.66 cents a pound. 
Corn sold for 29.4 cents a bushel, wheat 
brought 38.2 cents a bushel, and rice com- 
manded $1.08 a hundredweight. The next 
year (still before controls and supports), 
the average was 6.62 cents for cotton, 29.2 
cents for corn, 37.5 cents for wheat, and 93 
cents for rice. 

The following year the New Deal resorted 
to emergency measures designed to improve 
the conditions on the farm. Cotton sold 
for an average of 10.17 cents, the corn price 
was 49.4 cents, wheat brought 73.6 cents, and 
rice commanded $1.73. 

Last year, with control and support pro- 
grams in operation for these key crops, the 
Price averages were 33.4 cents for cotton, 
$1.08 for corn, $1.83 for wheat, and $5.02 for 
rice. 

These figures tell only a part of the story. 
Significantly, only two of the crops (rice 
and cotton), were being grown under con- 
trol programs that could be called effective in 
the current definition of the term. The 
acreage allotment system for these crops 
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was a model for the Kennedy farm bill and 
the actual production last year was quite 
close to market demands. Since the rigid 
control system had been in operation for 
previous crops, the surpluses had been trim- 
med to manageable size. 

A few years ago, for example, the rice 
carryover was more than four times as large 
as the amount that will be on hand when the 
harvest of the current crop begins. The cot- 
ton carryover has been trimmed in half. 

The controls over wheat and corn plant- 
ings have been much more flexible. Conse- 
quently, the carryover of feed grains in- 
creased steadily from 1953 until last year 
when an emergency feed grain program cut 
the surplus. 

Farm foreclosures tell another significant 
part of the story. Back in 1931 (before con- 
trols and price supports were introduced), 
159,900 farms were sold by auctioneers and 
the following year foreclosures climbed to 
222,900. The first emergency farm program 
helped reduce the toll to 164,200. Last year, 
the farm foreclosure toll was down to 5,200, 

Time's tirade against all farm programs 
get around to the need for further reduc- 
tions in the farm population. 

“Conrusa. Isn't that the essence of the 
problem—too many farmers? 

“Honestus. Well, it’s seldom said that 
bluntly—evyen though it's so.” 

No one has argued with the Census Bu- 
reau when it reported that the farm popu- 
lation decline since the 1930 decade from 25 
percent of the total population to less than 
10 percent. Most students of the situation 
agree that the decline will continue. 

The question here is: Shall the reduction 
be brought about by wholesale bankruptcy, 
or can it be done in a more orderly fashion 
that will not threaten the entire economy. 

Obviously, business as a whole would be 
badly shaken by a farm bankruptcy rate 
comparable to that of the preprogram days. 

at eke demonstrated that he had a par- 

tial understanding of the problem at one 
point when he noted that a technical rev- 
olution had been taking place wtih more and 
better machinery, better fertilizers, deadly 
pesticides, and higher-ylelding plant varie- 
ties. 

“As a result,” he said, “productivity has 
increased much faster on farms than it has 
in factories, Just in the past decade, pro- 
duction per farmworker has soared 80 per- 
cent.” 

All this is true but it tells only part of 
the story. The increased farm efficiency has 
permitted a constant migration from the 
farms to nonagricultural jobs. Even more 
important, it has enabled the United States 
to maintain its position as the best fed, best 
clothed, and best housed Nation in the 
world and has provided the commodities 
needed to support a major part of the for- 
eign aid program. 

“The solution,” Honestus concludes, is the 
approach “advocated, but not clearly and 
consistently pursued, by Ezra Taft Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture under President 
Eisenhower.” 

For the record, it should be remembered 
that the surpluses of feed grains piled up 
steadily under the Benson system and were 
reduced for the first time in 8 years after 
he left office. Cotton and rice, subjected to 
the kind of program Honestus opposes, are 
not major problems. This seems to indicate 
that if we had been as conscientious in deal- 
ing with feed grains and wheat as we have 
in controlling cotton and rice there would 
have been no need to write a dialog about 
the “Chaos of Abundance.” 

In view of the lack of depth in the utter- 
ances of Honestus, a serious student of the 
farm problem might even question the value 
of the whole play. 
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Foreign Trade Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp three edi- 
torials published in the Lincoln Evening 
Journal and Nebraska State Journal 
dealing with foreign trade. 


There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Lincoln Evening Journal & Ne- 
braska State Journal, May 17, 1962 
You Can'r Have Ir Born Wars 


President Kennedy and his administration 
have talked a good case for lowering tariffs 
to permit freer trade between the United 
States and other nations, 

In accord with the old maxim that actions 
speak louder than words, however, the Ken- 
nedy team is not doing so well, The adminis- 
tration has, in fact, proposed a measure 
which could not only raise the tariff on im- 
ported cotton goods, but severely restrict or 
prohibit such imports in some cases. 

Nebraska Senator Roman Hruska and other 
Farm Belt Republicans are strongly oppos- 
ing this bill. They contend, with good rea- 
son, that if the cotton industry is to be given 
such exceptional attention, the livestock, 
poultry, and dairy industries should have 
equal protection. 

The administration proposal on cotton is, 
as Hruska notes, at complete variance” 
with the free trade and reduced tariff objec- 
tives advocated in the Kennedy-backed Trade 
Expansion Act. 

Where the administration trade act calls 
for “an open and nondiscriminatory trading 
system,” the administration measure for cot- 
ton provides for “a closed, restricted, and 
highly discriminatory arrangement,” the Ne- 
braska Senator declares. 

More than contradictory policy is involved 
in the administration stand on cotton, how- 
ever. For one thing, it is a dollars-and-cents 
matter to the American consumer. With the 
flow of foreign textiles cut off or severely 
trimmed, the price of clothing and other 
cloth goods in this country inevitably would 
rise, 

Moreover, the enthiusasm for pro’ 
domestic cotton smacks of some pretty shod- 
dy political tampering with an extremly vi- 
tal segment of national policy. 

The domestic cotton market, as anyone 
knows, is important to southern farmers, and 
southern legislators. Southern Senators and 
Congressmen, as anyone knows, are impor- 
tant to the Kennedy administration in get- 
ting some of its more dubious legislation 
through Congress. 

The question naturally follows: Is the ef- 
fort to curb cotton imports a bid for southern 
support on legislation which the conserya- 
tive southerners normally would oppose? 

It can be hoped that an improved trade 
relationship between the United States and 
other nations can be developed and that im- 
port restrictions will be avoided on livestock, 
poultry, and dairy products, as well as on 
cotton. But if cotton is to have a special 
position of favor, the Midwestern Senators 
are well justified in seeking equal billing. 
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[From the Lincoln Evening Journal and Ne- 
braska State Journal, June 13, 1962] 
URGENCY FOR TRADE LEGISLATION 

Within a few days Congress will be con- 
sidering its most important legislation of 
the year—perhaps the most important of 
many years. This is the bill to liberalize 
foreign trade, chiefly through lower tariffs. 

Hopefully, the administration-backed 
measure appears to enjoy strong congres- 
sional support, at least in principle. The 
astute and respected House Ways and Means 
Committee has reported out a bill embody- 
ing most of the administration's ideas but 
carefully spelling out procedures and setting 
up safeguards. 

Thus far the cries of anguish expected 
from segments of the U.S. economy wanting 
continued tariff protection have been barely 
audible, Undoubtedly this results from the 
inescapable urgency for eliminating inter- 
national trade barriers, an urgency expressed 
in these major factors: 

1. Establishment of the thriving European 
Common Market creates for the United 
States a strong competitor for world trade, a 
rapidly expanding market for U.S. goods and 
a vastly strengthened ally in the cold war. 
Expansion of trade between this Nation and 
Europe is in the mutual interest of both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

2. If less developed countries are to find 
a future in economic freedom, they must 
have greater access to markets of the United 
States and other advanced nations. 

3. The U.S. economy and persist- 
ent deficit in its balance of payments with 
other countries demand an expansion of 
U.S. exports. 

4. Amore efficient economy would be real- 
ized by more freedom of imports of goods 
which can best be produced abroad and 
more freedom of exports of goods which can 
best be produced in this country. 

5, U.S. agricultural products, vital to the 
Nation’s economic health, are severely re- 
stricted by foreign import restrictions 
which can be lifted only by lowering this 
Nation's trade barriers. 

With such formidable arguments in its 
favor the administration trade bill can 
scarcely be attacked in principle. Any op- 
position, either legitimate or as a veiled bid 
for continued protection, is sure then to be 
aimed not at the principle but at the pro- 
cedure of the committee-approved bill. 

So far, two major areas of procedure have 
been pinpointed by opponents: a great in- 
crease in the authority of the President to 
negotiate foreign trade agreements; and 
Federal assistance for businesses and work- 
ers seriously injured by increased exports. 

On the first point, the administration has 
been weakened by its bids for more Presi- 
dential power in several areas, most of them 
unwarranted. Distinction must be recog- 
nized, however, between unjustified grabs for 
Executive authority in areas such as tax 
cutting and public works and the adminis- 
trative function in tariff negotiations. 

The complexity of fixing tariff rates on 
thousands of individual items makes this an 
impossible task for congressional attention. 
Tariff fixing is too closely integrated with the 
entire economy to be pigeonholed under an 
independent commission. Most of the tariffs 
which could be adjusted easily have been 
adjusted in the past 30 years. Those remain- 
ing are the real tough ones affecting U.S. in- 
dustries particularly sensitive to import com- 
petition. 

Necessary negotiations on tariffs and other 
trade restrictions will demand the persistent, 
painstaking attention possible only by ad- 
ministrative action. Without clear Presi- 
dential responsibility in this area, supervised 
by broad onal directive, the urgent 
objective of expanded trade cannot be 
reached. 

The novel idea of Federal help for import- 
injured businesses and workers could be 
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scrapped without endangering the basic ob- 
jective of free trade. But whether this pro- 
vision can be dropped without inviting pos- 
sibly disastrous opposition from protection- 
ists and without seriously crippling the econ- 
omy is highly questionable, 

For industries most vulnerable to import 
competition, this provision has the effect of 
substituting temporarily the help of direct 
Government payments for the indirect help 
of tariffs which now exist. It is a moot 
question as to which is most undesirable. 

But the administration's concept of direct 
help—in the form of subsidies and tax breaks 
for affected industries and unemployment 
compensation and retraining for workers— 
at least would be a transitional program 
aimed at adjusting the Nation's capital and 
labor resources to their most productive uses. 

The House committee wrote a detalled and 
seemingly effective outline of procedures for 
injured firms and workers to receive Federal 
help. This would require a review by the 
Tariff Commission, the President, and either 
the Department of Commerce (for business) 
or Labor (for workers) before assistance 
could be extended. 

In view of the obvious benefits of freer 
trade and the urgency of moving in that di- 
rection, the trade bill now before the House 
clearly is in the greatest national interest. 


[From the Lincoln Evening Journal and 
Nebraska State Journal, June 16, 1962] 


NEBRASKA STAKE IN FoREIGN TRADE 


‘Talk of imports and exports, tariffs, foreign 
trade legislation and the European Common 
Market might be conveniently shrugged off 
by Nebraskans as something too complex and 
too remote to be of much interest. Actually, 
few matters in the world today have a more 
direct and more far- impact on 
Nebraska than the whole area of intorna- 
tional commerce. 

The reason for this is simple: Nebraska 
is principally an agricultural State, one of 
the most productive in the Nation; and in 
agriculture perhaps lies this country’s great- 
est export opportunity, 

The tremendous capabilities of American 
agriculture are well known. The Nation now 
produces far more food and fiber than is 
needed for its own people. In contrast to 
many manufactured items on which prices 
have risen steadily, the price of U.S. agri- 
cultural products has declined in the past 
decade and is highly competitive in world 
markets. 

Complicating the situation, however, is the 
fact that European agriculture also is ex- 
panding its productivity and improving its 
efficiency. At the same time, European 
farmers generally are protected by high price 
supports and high tariffs, plus other import 
restrictions, against competing products 
from abroad. 

A major objective of U.S, trade policy, re- 
gardless of the final form of legislation now 
before Congress, must be to negotiate more 
favorable terms for shipping U.S. farm prod- 
ucts to the booming European market. 
This is why a policy of free trade for agri- 
cultural as well as industrial products Is so 
important to Nebraska. 

There are dangers ahead, too. One is that 
as agricultural production expands in 
Europe even more restrictions will be placed 
on competing imports. Another is that in 
order to get more favorable trade arrange- 
ments with Europe for manufac- 
tured items, the U.S. Government might 
yield to more restrictions, or at least no 
more freedom, on our agricultural shipments 
to Europe. 

These are the dangers and the opportuni- 
ties to which Nebraskans must be exceed- 
ingly alert in the weeks and months to come. 
Some Nebraska interests, notably the Farm 
Bureau Federation and the Wheat Growers 
Association, have watched these develop- 
ments diligently. 
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In Washington, Nebraska Senator Roman 
HrUSKA has assumed a leading role in safe- 
guarding the agricultural interests of the 
Midwest in foreign trade considerations. 

Recently Hruska and a few other Mid- 
western Senators fought hard but in vain 
to extend to livestock products certain trade 
advantages being legislated for cotton tex- 
tiles. While they lost this battle, the Sena- 
tors apparently made considerable progress 
for agriculture in the total trade war. 

First of all, they sounded the claxon for 
the trade dangers that lie ahead for corn belt 
agriculture. Also they reportedly built a 
good foundation of support, including that 
of the cotton interests, for cutting U.S, tar- 
iffs on imported manufactured goods In order 
to gain greater access for our farm products 
in foreign markets, 

This is an admirable example of the effort 
which must be made by Nebraskans in this 
pursuit. It deserves active support through- 
out the State. 


Business on a High Plateau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, on June 19, 
William F. Butler, vice president of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank of New York, 
and principal economist for that bank, 
delivered an informed and an informa- 
tive address before the New York Society 
of Security Analysts. Under the title 
“Business on a High Plateau,” Dr. Butler 
presented his views on what is going to 
happen to the general economy in the 
period that lies ahead. 

His address follows: 

BUSINESS ON A HIGH PLATEAU 
(By William F. Butler) 

I take it that my responsibility today is to 
tell you what is going to happen to the gen- 
eral economy in the period that lies ahead. 
While I would have to say there ls never an 
easy time to engage in what I refer to as the 
perilous practice of business forecasting, this 
is the most difficult period I have run into 
in my years of exposure. 

Consider some of the perils one confronts 
in attempting to make a business forecast; 

(1) We have already had a substantial de- 
cline in stock market prices, and no one 
knows what the ultimate effects on business 
will be; nor do I know whether we have seen 
the end of the decline. I'll leave that one to 
my two associates on this panel. 

(2) The international political situation is 
extremely hazardous, as it has been since 
World War II. No one knows what ts going 
to happen in southeast Asia, in Berlin cr 
somewhere else. 

(3) The international financial situation 
is hazardous in a different, though very real 
sense. The dollar has been subjected to 
heavy stresses for almost 5 years, and there 
is as yet no clear sign of any removal of 
these stresses. 

(4) The domestic economic situation is 
unsatisfactory—we are in the midst of the 
second weak and abortive recovery following 
a recession; and our economy's performance 
has lagged behind its potential for more 
than 6 years. 

When I contemplate these problems, I be- 
come very humble, The tools available to 
economists, which have been quite useful in 
many past periods, seem to be of limited 
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value at the moment. The gross national 
product numbers, with which we play all 
sorts of interesting games, do not seem at 
the moment to give a very revealing picture 
of the future. 

SPECIFIC ASSUMPTIONS 


I have belabored the difficulties of fore- 
casting at this time, not to get myself off 
the hook for I propose to tell you precisely 
what I think is going to happen. But I feel 
I should warn you that, while I will speak in 
dogmatic terms, I do not pretend to have 
all the answers. And, in the fine tradition 
of the art of economics, I assume a number 
of important things to be equal, Specifi- 
cally, I assume: (1) The decline in stock 
prices will not turn into a rout—or perhaps 
I should say another rout; (2) the cold war 
will proceed along the lines laid down in 
recent years; (3) the stresses on the dollar 
will not reach crisis proportions. 

If any of these assumptions prove to be 
wrong, then the business outlook, or more 
accurately my appraisal of it, will change. 
But I do not know how to make useful fore- 
casts in the three areas I have mentioned. 

With all these warning flags having been 
hoisted, let me now proceed to tell you what 
I think is likely to be the course of general 
business over the next year or so. Our econ- 
omy was in an expansion phase earlier in 
the year. The odds that the expansion 
would gain strength were mounting. Then 
came the developments in steel and in the 
stock market, which have clearly had an 
important impact on business prospects. 

MODEST ADVANCE IN 1962 


Without going into all the details, I be- 
lieve the prospect now is for a modest ad- 
vance in business activity for the rest of 
this year, and perhaps into 1963. Such an 
advance would be followed by a moderate 
recession starting late this year at the earli- 
est, or by mid-1963 at the latest. However, 
I believe that the significant thing is that 
I do not see much rise in business in the 
months ahead, or much decline in the next 
recession period. 

Unless we as a Nation take action, I be- 
lieve we will remain in the phase of slow 
and disappointing growth which has fea- 
tured the past 6 years. In this atmosphere, 
recessions are moderate, since there are few 
excesses to be worked off. But recoveries 
peter out before the economy attains full 
prosperity. Thus, we bump along, and our 
social, political, and economic problems are 
magnified by the lag in our economic growth. 

MODERATE RECESSION IN 1963 


And this sort of bumping along is what 
I see ahead, unless we do something about 
it. If you look at prospects in the major 
areas of economy, this is what I think you 
will see: Consumer markets are strong. Yet, 
with the decline in the stock market and 
with the volume of sales of autos, housing, 
and other durables this year, one would have 
to look for some moderate declines in these 
areas next year. Government expenditures 
are rising, and yet one would look for a 
smaller rise in the year ahead than the $10 
billion advance in the past year. 

Business investment in new plant and 
equipment is increasing. Yet the advance 
from now to the end of the year could be 
no more than 5 percent, and that could 
mark the peak. With profits turning down, 
a reduction in business investment next year 
seems probable—but it is hard to see how 
it could be a large decline in view of the 
relatively low level of such investment this 
year. 

The rate of inventory building is already 
tapering off, and some liquidation could 
come next year, or earlier. But, again, no 
large excess has to be worked off. Indeed, 
the adjustment in steel inventories is now 
underway. 

When you add all these things together, 
you get the picture of a lethargic economy 
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I referred to earlier. I am reluctant to pro- 
vide GNP numbers because I am not sure 
how useful they are in the current situation. 
But, to give you something to take down, 
and to try to describe the picture in num- 
bers, my figures would show GNP moving 
from an annual rate of almost $550 billion 
in the second quarter of this year to a peak 
rate of $575 billion early next year, declin- 
ing modestly through much of 1963, and 
then turning up by the end of 1963 or early 
1964. Industrial production would peak at 
the end of this year, decline by perhaps only 
5 percent to its low in the fall or winter of 
1963, and be moving ahead by early 1904. 


SLOW GROWTH 


As I said earlier, however, the precise num- 
bers are less significant than the general 
prospect of a continued lag in the economy. 
The term high-level stagnation is not quite 
appropriate, since the underlying trend is 
moderately upward. But we have been 
following a growth trend of a bit more than 
2 percent per annum, instead of 4 percent or 
more which I believe to be attainable, Thus, 
I would characterize the past 6 yenrs as a 
period of slow and lagging growth. 

Our problem is to break out of this 
pattern. I do not believe we can sit back 
and wait for population growth to drag us 
into an era of expansion. Population trends 
are already working on the side of growth, 
and their influence will swell in the years 
ahead, But the population factor is not 
powerful enough to lift the economy to a 
posture of full prosperity and vigorous 
advance. 

The problems we confront go deeper than 
a change in population trends. To my mind, 
their roots He in a failure to adapt our 
national economic policies—and specifically 
our tax policies—to the changing needs of 
the times. The facts show clearly that the 
major lagging area of our economy has been 
that of business investment in new plant 


and equipment. There has been no general 


lack of consumer purchasing power—in fact, 
wages and salaries have gone up so rapidly 
as to squeeze profits. Government spending 
has been rising at a rate of 6 percent per 
annum—surely there is no lag there. 

The place where we have fallen short of 
our potential is in business investment in 
new plants and equipment, and in the profits 
required to call forth such investment and 
finance the major part of it. We have be- 
come a low-investment and hence a slow- 
growth economy, with a persistent balance- 
of-payments deficit, and with persistent 
deficits in the Federal budget. ‘These are 
facts, not myths. 

ACTIONS TO SPUR GROWTH 


I believe we must take positive action to 
spur the Nation’s economic growth. Specif- 
ically: We must restore the rate of profit nec- 
essary to support a higher rate of invest- 
ment by reducing the burden of taxation on 
saving and investment; we must maintain 
the necessary rate of profit by controlling 
costs which means that the average annual 
increase in wages and salaries must be kept 
in line with the average advance in produc- 
tivity; we must get Government expendi- 
tures under control so that we can cut taxes 
and balance the budget over the business 
cycle; we must follow responsible monetary 
policies including the use of such policies 
to defend the dollar. 

Action along these lines would get the 
Nation out of the pattern of slow growth 
with its accompanying problems of balance- 
of-payments deficits and budget deficits. 
We would then be in a position to deal with 
the other economic problems we face. 

WILL ACTION BE TAKEN? 

At this point you may well object that it 
is unrealistic to expect that the actions I am 
recommending will in fact be adopted. I 
would have to answer that I do not. know 
when the Nation will take the steps I believe 
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must be taken, although I seem to sense a 
growing acceptance of these ideas. However, 
I do know that we will not achieve full pros- 
perity and dynamic growth until we move 
along the lines I have outlined. I also know 
that we cannot achieve prosperity and 
growth by more spending, more deficits, more 
wage inflation, and more easy money. If 
one is looking for myths to destroy, they 
abound in these purchasing power theories 
of prosperity. 

By restoring confidence in the dollar at 
home and abroad and providing the neces- 
sary incentives for investment, this Nation 
can get back on the track toward prosperity 
and growth. Our potential for growth in the 
years ahead is real and impressive, We have 
the prospect of a rapid advance in tech- 
nology in many if not most fields. We have 
a rapidly growing labor force, and one that 
is better educated than ever before, Our 
great middle-income market is steadily 
broadening and deepening. Prospects for 
trade and investment in an expanding free 
world economy are most favorable. 

Thus we face truly great opportunities if 
we can measure up to the challenges I have 
posed. I, for one, believe we shall do so, 
though perhaps more slowly than I would 
prefer. Consequently, I continue to take an 
optimistic view of the longer term economic 
outlook. 


Counterspy Says Some Muslims Red 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, we 
are all aware of the Muslim movement 
in this country. This movement con- 
sists of members of the Negro race who 
have banded together to promote racism 
in reverse. There has come to my at- 
tention a news report which appeared in 
the June 21, 1962, issue of the Los 
Angeles Herald Examiner concerning 
Communist infiltration in this move- 
ment. Observations of a former FBI 
undercover agent; namely, Julia Brown, 
contained in the report will, I am sure, 
be of interest to my colleagues. 


Under unanimous consent I place the 
report in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
Ex-FBI WORKER ATTACKS MOVEMENT: SOME 

Mustitms Rep, Sars COUNTERSPY 

The Muslims today are teaching what the 
Communist Party has taught for years, ac- 
cording to Mrs, Julia Brown, former FBI 
undercover agent who worked in the Com- 
munist Party in Cleveland. 

“I believe that there are Communists in 
the Muslim movement and that the Com- 
munists have influence in the movement,” 
she told reporters in a press conference at 
the Ambassador. 

She pointed out that basic tenets taught 
to members of both groups included hatred 
of the capitalistic system, of law enforcement 
Officers, and of employers. 

UNWITTING RED 


Mrs. Brown has just returned from Cleve- 
land where she was honored for her work 
with the FBI. She joined the Cleveland 
Communist Party unwittingly in 1947, left it 
in 1948 when she became suspicious of the 
Civil Rights Congress to which she belonged. 

In 1951, the PBI asked her to return to the 
party. She did and remained a member 
until 1960, when she moved to Los Angeles. 
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Of the Communists she said: “They use 
civil rights as sugar to catch the flies for the 

nm.” 

Yet, in Cleveland, Mrs. Brown was not 
allowed to attend cell meetings in her own 
area, because it was a “Jim Crow“ club. n- 
stead she was ordered to attend cell meetings 
in another area. 

“Not many Negroes reach a high position 
in the Communist Party,” she said. “They 
can only go so far. I'm sure the party prac- 
tices segregation and discrimination.” 

Mrs. Brown feels the party is exploiting the 
American Negro all over the United States, 
but that actually the appeal of communism 
to the Negro is limited, 

“The Negro is basically a very religious 
person and that helps him,” she explained. 
“He may join, but when he realizes that it 
conflicts with his religion, he will pull out.” 

Asked whether she felt the Communist 
Party in the United States was diminishing, 
Mrs. Brown replied: “I don’t believe the 
Communist Party has diminished in any 
respect. When you hear that there are 
10,000 Communists in the United States, 
those are the people who are known and who 
have declared themselves. 

“They are not talking about the thousands 
who have gone underground.” 

75,000 MEMBERS 


She said in 1955 a party official, in a posi- 
tion to know the membership, said there were 
75.000 party members in the United States. 

Mrs. Brown said in private Communist 
schools which she attended, they were 
taught methods of operating underground 
when the time comes. In addition they 
learned methods of creating a revolution in 
the South. 

Party officials, Mrs. Brown believes, have 
no fear of punishment at the hands of the 
U.S. Government, because “they are so sure 
the Supreme Court will exonerate them.” 

Mrs. Brown identified more than 100 per- 
sons she had known as Communists during 
testimony before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities during the first week 
in June. 

She said she, and others who had worked 
as undercover agents, felt the House com- 
mittee was one of the “most necessary things 
we have ever had” and that it must remain.” 

At home now in Los Angeles, Mrs. Brown is 
writing a book of her experience and will 
devote much of her time to an organiza- 
tion of former FBI undercover agents known 
as the Silent Guardians. 


Proposed Establishment of Ice Age 
Scientific Reserve in Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Parks Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs today is holding hearings on bills 
H.R. 7409 and H.R, 7236. 

The bills, if adopted, would create an 
ice age scientific reserve in Wisconsin. 

The purpose would be to preserve, 
within our national park system, gla- 
cially sculptured formations of great geo- 
logical, scientific, and historical sig- 
nificance. 

Over the weckend, I was privileged to 

the need for urgent action on 
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this legislation. I ask unanimous con- 

sent to have excerpts of my remarks 

printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the excerpts 

were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

WILEY URGES SPEEDUP ON NATIONAL MORAINE 

PARK 


(Excerpts of address by Senator ALEXANDER 
wier, Republican, of Wisconsin, over 
Wisconsin radio stations, weekend of July 
7 and 8, 1962) 

The Nation today is moving ahead agri- 
culturally, industrially, utilizing more and 
more of our natural resources to meet the 
needs of 186 million citizens; and undergoing 
other changes that literally reshaped the 
face of America. 

In our race for progress, necessary though 
it is, we must not waste, destroy, or lose by 
negligence, significant features of our out- 
of-door natural heritage. 

In Wisconsin, for example, we possess 
unique and unequaled moraines; natural 
formations, sculptured over 10,000 years ago 
by glaciers of the ice age, of great geological, 
scientific, and historical significance. 

In 1958 and again in 1960, I introduced 
legislation, along with other Members of 
the Wisconsin delegation, for preserving our 
moraines. Following these legislative pro- 
posals the National Park Service conducted a 
4-year survey. As a result of the information 
obtained from the study the Advisory Board 
on National Parks, Historical Sites, and 
Monuments, unanimously endorsed the idea 
of preserving these moraines within the U.S. 
national park system. 

Earlier this year, the President's conserva- 
tion. message to Congress also gave high pri- 
ority to the project, as 1 of the 10 most 
urgently needed new areas for inclusion in 
the national park system. 

As a result of these actions—and urgings 
by myself and other Members of Congress, 
the National Parks Subcommittee in the 
House of Representatives has scheduled 
hearings on the legislation for July 9. 

Naturally, I shall urge expeditious consid- 
eration of this measure. Unless there is 
fest action. It will not be possible to get final 
approval of this legislation during this scs- 
sion of Congress. 

In endorsing the project, the Department 
of the Interior, however, made some recom- 
mendations on the scope of the program. 
As proposed, the project, referred to as the 
Ice Age National Scientific Reserve, would 
cover about 32,500 acres of which 20,000 are 
now in public ownership. Generally this 
would consist of land in the following areas: 

1. Eastern area (portions of the northern 
unit of the Kettle Moraine State Forest and 
Campbellsport area): In this area, 17,000 
acres would ultimately be required, 16,000 in 
the Kettle Moraine State Forest and 1,000 in 
the Campbellsport area. Of this, 12,000 acres 
are already acquired in the Kettle Moraine 
State Forest. 

2. Central area (portions of Devils Lake 
State Park): 2,500 acres is already included 
in Devils Lake State Park, and it is antici- 
pated that an additional 1,000 acres would 
be required. 

3. Northwestern area (portions of Chip- 
pewa County) : In this wilderness are of more 
than 300 lakes and swamps, 5,000 acres are 
already in county forest. An additional 5,000 
acres, for a total of 10,000 acres, would be 
required. 

4. Related areas, subject to agreement be- 
tween the Secretary of the Interior and the 


State of Wisconsin: A total of 1,000 acres 


is the maximum envisaged as needing to be 
acquired for such additional areas, which 
might include Sheboygan Marsh in Sheboy- 
gan County, the Cross Plains area in Dane 
County, the John Muir birthplace area in 
Marquette County, Camp Douglas Buttes in 
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central Wisconsin, and Interstate Park in 
St. Croix County. 

Even with speedy action the project, if 
adopted as recommended by the Department 
of Interior, would require 2 years of further 
planning. For this reason, it is extremely 
important that every effort be made to get 
final approval during this session of Con- 
gress. 

In addition to preserving a significant fea- 
ture of our national landscape, the scien- 
tific reserve would be a great asset to our 
tourist industry—now a major source of in- 
come for Wisconsin. 


Impractical, Nonsensical Demands Made 
by the Forest Service Upon the Lumber 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to place in the 
Record a copy of a letter I have re- 
ceived from another lumber mill operator 
in my district which has been forced to 
close because of the impractical, non- 
sensical demands made by the Forest 
Service upon the lumber industry. 

As Mr. Ventling points out in his let- 
ter, it is not the cost of stumpage that 
is putting the lumber industry out of 
business in America. The industry 
could compete with Canada if given an 
opportunity to compete on somewhere 
near an equal basis, but Canada does not 
require their himber mills to build roads 
through the forest at Federal highway 
specifications in order to remove the 
timber. They do not have such high 
specifications on slash, 

I submit to you, Mr. Speaker, that the 
forest belongs to the American people, 
and that it is the job of the American 
people to build roads and highways 
through the forest areas if such roads 
and highways are needed and should 
not be the requirement of the lumber 
mills simply because the Forest Service 
has them at its mercy. 

The following is a copy of Mr. Vent- 
ling’s letter and a copy of my letter to 
the Department of Agriculture; 

Mr. D. S. Norpwatt, 
Regional Forester, U.S. Forest Service, 
Denver, Colo. 

Dran Mr. Norpwatt: The first of this 
month it was necessary that we close down 
our plant, as we were unable to operate with 
the present market prices on lumber against 
stumpage, road and miscellaneous charges in 
this area. 

This move created unemployment for 40 
or 50 people; while not a large amount of 
workers, it is vital to the economy of this 
community. 

We find it more economical to ship lum- 
ber from the west coast for manufacture in 
our cut stock department, which may en- 
able us to keep our key men in the organ- 
ization. 

We realize the amount of small trees, 
which produce the unpopular size boards, 
and the small amount of quality products 
in the Black Hills National Forest has many 
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local sawmillers in trouble, and we appreci- 
ate that many Members of the Congress have 
concerned themselves with the problem, 
which will no doubt bring relief in the near 
future. 

The greatest trouble in the cost of raw 
material, is the hidden cost of roads, slash 
and other miscellaneous charges. The total 
of all these charges is the actual cost of 
standing timber, and not the amount allo- 
cated to stumpage alone. 

Your cooperation is earnestly solicited. 

Thank you very much. 

SOUTHERN Hits LUMBER Co. 
By R. R. Ventures, President. 
Hon. ORVILLE FREEMAN, 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SECRETARY Freeman: I am enclosing 
herewith a copy of a letter written to the 
Denver Forest Service office advising that 
another lumber company has been forced to 
the wall by the hidden charges of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the sale of their 
timber. 

I appreciate, Mr. Secretary, that you have 
an obligation to the people of the Nation 
who own this timber, but that obligation is 
not one which requires you to put indus- 
tries out of business rather than meet for- 
eign competition. As Mr. Ventling says, the 
thing that is putting them out of business 
is not the charge for the stumpage, but the 
hidden charges of roads, and slash, and all 
of the other requirements and demands 
made against the mills in the United States 
which are not made against their competi- 
tors across the line in Canada. 

It is time for the Department of Agricul- 
ture to climb down from its ivory tower and 
become a little practical before it is too late. 

With kind regards, Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
E. Y. BERRY: 


Maine Has Most Healthy Climate in 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article from the annual State of 
Maine edition of the Portland Press- 
Herald, June 30, 1962, relates in a few 
well-chosen words why those who have 
not experienced a Maine vacation should 
do so at their first opportunity: 

Marxe Has Most HEALTHY CLIMATE IN 

UNITED STATES 

No matter where a person goes in Maine, 
he will find accommodations to his liking, 
and to fit his pocketbook. 

Almost everywhere there are resort hotels, 
vacation lodges, housekeeping cottages, 
motels, overnight cottages, and tourist 
homes; National, State and private areas for 
camping. 

According to the U.S. Weather Bureau, 
the State has the most healthful climate in 
the Nation. Maine summers are noted for 
being pleasantly warm; seldom does the 
thermometer rise above 80, and the air is 
dry, rarely unpleasantly humid. Evenings 
the temperature drops just enough to m- 
duce pleasant relaxing sleep. 

Good eating Is one of a vacationist’s great- 
est pleasures, and in Maine the visitor can 
enjoy himself to the fullest. Maine pro- 
duces over 90 percent of all the true lobsters 
caught in the Nation, a gourmet's delight 
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that is economical enough to be enjoyed by 
everyone in the summer when lobster fishing 
is at its height. 

And, of course, there are the State's 
famous soft-shelled clams and other deli- 
cacies. Inland, there are trout and salmon 
for the catching. Maine's delicious chicken 
broilers that are served by the Nation's most 
distinguished hotels, corn-on-the-cob na- 
tionally famous for its tenderness and flavor, 
and of course Maine blueberries that are 
used profusely for pies, cakes, and muffins. 

It should be remembered that Maine is not 
just a summer vacation place. Spring and 
fall are wonderously beautiful, and are even 
preferred by many. In the winter Maine ski 
resorts entertain thousands. 

But whenever you come to Maine, wherever 
you go, whatever you do, you may be assured 
that you will be soundly welcomed, Maine 
is a friendly State, one that no doubt you 
will adopt as your own. 


Social Security in Terms of Benefit 


Level 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I received 
a very thoughtful letter from Mr. C. H. 
Nicholson of Oakland, Calif., recently re- 
garding his social security and how much 
it means to him in terms of benefit level. 

I insert it into the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record simply to show 
what in terms of real security social 
security means to each and every 
American: 

OAKLAND, Caris., June 25, 1962. 
Hon. Jonn D. DINGELL. 

Dear Mr. DINGELL: I was pleased by your 
statement on the social security program in 
my labor paper from Washington, D.C, 

I only wish you could get them to print 
my example on social security. The Social 
Security people here in Oakland have printed 
over 950 copies, and I have passed out over 
700 to the people. 

You would be surprised the way the people 
guess how long it takes to get their money 
back that they have put in for the 26 years. 
Over 90 percent will guess it will take over 
15 years, and some have told me it is the 
worst racket our Government ever pulled 
over on the people. 

One of the men told me at the Social Se- 
curity office, the people have no conception 
of what the Social Security Act means to the 
people, and that ts true. 

Yours truly, 


C. H, NicHoLsoN. 
Soctal. SECURITY 


What it means to you to have your social 
security paid up in full from 1937 to 1963: 


-| $3,000 3 
3, 000 1 
-| 3,600 3 
3,60 1 
4, 200 2 
4,200 2 
1. 800 1 
4,800 2 
4, 300 1 
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He has, thus, contributed the possible 
maximum sum of $1,584. If he reaches the 
age of 65 in January 1963, retires in that 
month, and his wife is the same age, the 
couple then will be eligible for a monthly 
retirement check amounting to $123 per 
month for the husband, and 861.50 per 
month for the wife, or a total of $184.50 per 
month. In 9 months they have received 
$1,660.50, or $76.50 more than they put into 
their security in 26 years, or a total of 
$2,214 the first year. 

One hundred and eighty-four dollars and 
fifty cents per month equals $2,214 per year; 
$2,214 per year for 10 years, or $22,140, on an 
investment of $1,584. 

If they were to live until they were 85 
years of age they would receive a total of 
$44,280 on an investment of $1,584. 

In the meantime his employer has 
matched his payments, dollar for dollar, 
which means the Government has received 
the total of $3,168. 

An investment of $50,000 at 4-percent in- 
terest would give you $2,000 per year, or 
$214 less than your social security is paying 
you on your investment of $1,584. 

C. H. NICHOLSON, 


Conference Procedure on Appropriation 
Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
consent granted, I include herewith the 
resolution of the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House relating to the 
question of conference procedure on ap- 
propriation bills: 

U.S. House oF REPRESENTATIVES COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Federal Government has 
failed to live within its income in 26 of the 
last 32 years; and 

Whereas the national debt has been in- 
creased $32,100 million since the end of the 
Korean war in 1953 with interest thereon 
now approximating $17,690 every minute 
of every day of the year; and 

Whereas the buying power of the dollar, 
largely as a result of deficit spending, is less 
than half that of the pre-World War II year 
of 1939; and 

Whereas the latest official cost-of-living 
index now reaches a new all-time high of 
129.1 percent of the 1947-49 base measuring 
period; and 

Whereas since January 1, 1958, our na- 
tional gold holdings have declined by over 
$6,300 million; and © 

Whereas notwithstanding the highest tax 
take In history, the Government has failed 
to live within income in the post-Korean 
war period, primarily because of increased 
spending for nondefense rather than defense 
purposes as shown by the 65 percent in- 
crease in nondefense expenditure as against 
1 percent increase in defense spending dur- 
ing the 1954-61 period; and 

Whereas during the past 10 years the 
Senate has raised the appropriation bills 
aboye the amount passed by the House by 
approximately $32 billion; and 

Whereas the inequitable practice of con- 
ducting all conferences under the chairman- 
ship of a Senator gives the Senate a dis- 
proportionate advantage, as evidenced by 
the fact that in the past 10 years the Senate 
conferees have been able to retain $22 billion 
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out of the $32 billion In increases which the 
Senate added to House appropriations—a 
2-to-1 ratio in favor of the body consistently 
advocating larger appropriations, increased 
spending and corresponding deficits: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in the interest of national 
economy and a sound dollar, a reduction in 
the high cost of living, and in the interest 
of equity between the two bodies of equal, 
coordinate and coequal authority under the 
Constitution, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House of Representatives 
suggests the appointment of a special com- 
mittee of the House Committee by the chair- 
man thereof to confer immediately with a 
similar special committee from the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations to consider, 
at the earliest possible date, any fair and 
reasonable changes in appropriation con- 
ference procedure indicated by the need of 
the times, beginning with the current ses- 
sion; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations and inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: . 

Agreed to July 9, 1962. 


Tax Relief Now for the Small-Income 
Taxpayer and the Primary Residen- 
tial Tenants Will Help Our Econ- 


omy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or > 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced today a bill which will 
give the Nation's legion of forgotten tax- 
payers tax relief. I refer to those earn- 
ing less than $5,000 per year and who 
file short forms. I also refer to those 
who are the primary residential tenants. 

My bill will allow the short-form tax- 
payer a minimum 5500 deduction in lieu 
of the 10-percent standard deduction 
computed in the tax schedules. The bill 
allows married couples who have an in- 
come of less than $10,000 a minimum 
deduction of $1,000 in lieu of the 10- 
percent standard deduction in the tax 
schedules. 

It should be noted that this part of the 
bill reduces the tax only of persons with 
small incomes. 

The second part of the bill gives need- 
ed relief to people who live on farms. It 
allows the primary residential tenant a 
deduction of $500 or 40 percent of their 
annual rental, whichever is less. Since 
1932 people living in cooperatives have 
been permitted to deduct their propor- 
tionate share of the interest and real 
estate taxes paid by the cooperative. 
There is no reason why a person who 
pays rent for an apartment should not 
be permitted a corresponding deduction. 
This deduction for the primary resi- 
dential tenant puts him in a position 
roughly equivalent to that of a person 
living in a cooperative or in a private 
home. 

Since this bill will help the small-in- 
come taxpayer, it will increase purchas- 
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ing power at the bottom where such in- 
crease of purchasing power is most 
needed and will, therefore, be a strong 
stimulant to the national economy. 

I have set forth in my bill the revised 
schedules of withholdings based on a 
minimum $500 deduction. A study and 
a comparison of the proposed new sched- 
ules with the present schedules with a 
10-percent standard deduction will dis- 
close the extent of the savings that the 
taxpayer will gain by the adoption of my 
bill. 

I hope those who want to help the 
American taxpayer who finds it difficult 
to support himself and his children be- 
cause of the high income tax, will sup- 
port my bill. 


The $10 Limit on Duty-Free Imports 
From Baja California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the San 
Diego Union of July 3, 1962, comments 
editorially upon the $10 limit on duty- 
free imports from Baja California, Mex- 
ico, by 1-day U.S. visitors. It states that 
the limit may have been logical when it 
was imposed in 1939, but that now it is 
outmoded and unreasonable. 


I thoroughly agree with the comment 
which this great western newspaper 
makes. It looks with favor on the state- 
ment of a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce of San Diego, who had said: 

Many of us who have studied relaxation of 
the order feel the present law has become 
a severe inhibition to tourism in Baja Califor- 
nia. We would not want to impose any 
handicap on the orderly development of 
Mexican border cities as tourist attractions. 


Mr. President, I had the very great 
honor several weeks ago to be a member 
of the American congressional delega- 
tion which sat with representatives of 
the Mexican Congress in a series 
of interparliamentary meetings here in 
Washington and later in the city of Los 
Angeles. Together, we discussed mu- 
tual problems, and how. each nation 
might contribute to solving them. The 
hopes and aspirations of representatives 
of the people of Mexico are precisely 
those reflected in the thoughts and ac- 
tions of the representatives of the Ameri- 
can people in the Senate. We need to 
eliminate the disputes, big or little, which 
arise between us. The Union editorial 
points out one problem, certainly not a 
large one, but, I think, an important 
one, which could and should be solved by 
our Government. 

We need to examine and strengthen 
our friendly relations with our neighbor 
to the south. It seems to me that the 
recommendations of the city of San 
Diego, as enunciated by its chamber of 
commerce and by its newspaper, the San 
Diego Union, merit the consideration of 
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the executive branch and of the legis- 
lative branch, as well. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

IMPORT CHANGE WISE 


The $10 limit on duty-free imports from 
Baja California by 1-day U.S. visitors may 
have been logical when it was imposed in 
1939. It now is outmoded and unreasonable. 

San Diego Chamber of Commerce directors 
wisely have asked the U.S. Treasury Depart- 
ment to reestablish the $100 tariff-free scale 
now in effect at other points on the border. 

Said Hamilton Marston, merchant and 
chamber director: “Many of us who have 
studied * * relaxation of the order 
feel * the present law has become a 
severe inhibition to tourism in Baja Call- 
fornia * * *. We would not want to im- 
pose any handicap on the orderly develop- 
ment of Mexican border cities as tourist 
attractions.” 

The Treasury Department, in the best in- 
terest of diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Mexico, should give early 
approval to the requested change. 


Alabama Area Considered for Plant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr, BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include herein an article 
written by my friend, Ben Rapport, of 
the Mobile Press Register. It makes you 
feel pretty good when this great com- 
pany, the Vanity Fair Mills, with the 
stock market in the shape it is in, is 
announcing a new half-million-dollar 
plant this summer. They already have 
five wonderful plants in the First Con- 
gressional District and one in the Second 
Congressional District. 

I wish everybody knew what this com- 
pany has meant to the women in par- 
ticular—I mean the women who work in 
these mills. They have about a thousand 
in their mill at Jackson, Ala.; a great 
many more than that in their largest 
mill at Monroeville, Ala., where they are 
building a new plant that will work over 
300 people. Then, they have a wonder- 
ful plant at Demopolis, Ala., that works 
about 700 people; then on over in Choc- 
taw County, at Butler, Ala., they have 
just opened a new plant that is working 
about 500. And here they are, coming 
along with another one. I think it is 
wonderful, and the goods they make are 
just the most beautiful things in the 
world. 

I have had the joy and pleasure of 
sending some of these goods to all of our 
Presidents“ wives since the great days of 
Harry Truman; and then to President 
Eisenhower's wife. They are now work- 
ing on something new—and it has to be 
special, too—and I will be sending it to 
Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy. 
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My wife and I gave all of the wives of 
the Alabama delegation gowns from 
these great plants, because there is noth- 
ing like them anywhere in this country. 
Then, when we went to the opening of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, my wife, my 
daughter, Charlotte Boykin Carlson and 
I, we gave the Queen one of the beauti- 
ful gowns that are made at Monroeville, 
Ala. While the Queen could not accept 
it, the lady-in-waiting did, and she wrote 
a beautiful letter to my wife, saying 
“Everybody’s loss is someone else’s great 
gain.” 

Well, we had 15 Governors—nearly a 
third of the Governors of all of the 
States—down there, and we did the same 
thing for them. So, you see, Mr. Speak- 
er, these gowns that they make—and 
they only make lingerie for the women— 
are some of the most beautiful and the 
finest in the world, and I wish just every- 
body could see what the women are mak- 
ing down in the great State of Alabama; 
and now we are getting a new plant. 
It will be great and it will be good. All 
of the plants are spreading out down 
there; look what the railroads are doing; 
look what the International Paper Co. is 
doing. The International Paper Co., 
that is mentioned in this same article, 
has the largest papermill in the world 
in Mobile. Think of it, Mr. Speaker, the 
largest in the world—not just the United 
States; and they have one roof that cov- 
ers 40 acres—not 40 feet or 40 blocks— 
but 40 acres. I doubt if anybody has ever 
heard of a roof of that size; and what 
a great mill it is. And then, there comes 
the Scott Paper Co. right near them, and 
everybody knows about the wonderful 
Scott Paper Co. at Mobile, Ala. Then, 
the Stone Container Corp.—they are 
building a new mill, but they are build- 
ing that up in Mendel Rivers“ country 
in South Carolina. 

Well, you reach over just a little bit 
farther and, regardless of the stock 
market again, this is Dauphin Island— 
they are building an 18-hole champion- 
ship golf course at Dauphin Island. 
Well, these good players can knock a 
ball from the Gulf of Mexico to Mobile 
Bay, and vice versa. Is it not just too 
bad that everybody cannot come down 
in that country? But we are not looking 
for any panic; we are looking for bigger 
and better times; and if we will all work 
and pull together, there is nothing that 
can keep us from getting just that. 

The article follows: 

BUSINESS IN BRIEF-—ÅREA CONSIDERED FOR 
PLANT 


(By Ben Rapport) 

Vanity Fair Milis will name the location 
of a new half-million-dollar plant this sum- 
mer and south Mobile County is one of four 
areas under consideration. 

Baldwin County is also under considera- 
tion as well as “two other areas within 100 
miles" of the company's manufacturing 
headquarters at Monroeville, Ala. 

When the decision is made as to the loca- 
tion, a development company will be formed 
there to sell bonds to local purchasers to pay 
for the cost of the alte and the building. 

The site is expected to be selected within 
30 to 60 days and construction will get un- 
derway soon after. 

Ward Ostberg, vice president in charge of 
industrial and public relations for Vanity 
Fair at Monroeville, said the tion was 
now making a labor survey at possible sites 
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and the actual size of the plant would de- 
pend on the labor in the area selected. He 
added that the company hopes to build a 
plant that will employ between 500 and 600 
people, 

“We hope to have the new plant in opera- 
tion by January 1963,” he said, and noted 
that it will produce nylon lingerie and foun- 
dation garments made from a new stretch 
fiber known as L. 

National headquarters for Vanity Fair 
Mills is at Reading, Pa. However, all of its 
manufacturing facilities are in south Ala- 
bama. These plants are located at Monroe- 
ville, Jackson, Atmore, Demopolis, and But- 
ler. A new and second facility at Monroe- 
ville will go into operation on July 9, Ostberg 
said. 

Last Tuesday, a group of prominent Bald- 
win County businessmen and government 
officials met at Monroeville with Ostberg 
and Edward G. Michaels, vice president in 
charge of production, to discuss the pro- 

new 50,000-square-foot plant. 

Attending this meeting were: J. D. Sellers, 
C. B. Ellis, W. L. Hammond, and Mike W. 
Baldwin, all of Robertsdale; Henry Carson, 
Charles Ebert, Jr., Bill Sanders, and Joe 
Davis, all of Foley; Lowell King, of Elberta; 
Arthur Manci, of Daphne; John B. Hadley, 
of Bay Minette; Joe Schneider, John Bease- 
ley, Marvin Berglin, E. B. Guin, Claude Jan- 
sen, all of Fairhope; D. W. Barnhill, E. H. 
Mickelsen, L. E. Mickelsen, all of Loxley; Em- 
mett Gulledge, Paul L. Cleverdon, Lamar 
McKeown, and John L. Jurkiewicz, all of 
Summerdale. 

LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RECEPTION 


The Louisville & Nashville Railroad last 
Tuesday gave a reception at the Hotel Ad- 
miral Semmes for its new division freight 
agent here, Roy E. Harrington, 

About 200 of the city’s leading business- 
men, government officials and professional 
men were on hand to welcome Herrington to 
Mobile. 

Herrington, who joined Louisville & Nash- 
ville in 1926 at Macon, Ga., was the com- 
pany’s Florida general agent at Jacksonville 
prior to coming here, 

He replaced Emmett G. White, who was 
transferred to Jacksonville as Florida gen- 
eral agent. 

W. Gavin Whitsett, of Louisville, Ky., vice 
president in charge of traffic for the railroad, 
presided at the reception and luncheon cere- 
mony here. 

BIG CONTRACTS 


The Mobile office of D. E. Britt Associates, 
Inc., has obtained two large engineering con- 
tracts on apartment projects, it was an- 
nounced by Russell Lacy, general manager 
here. . 

Lacy said the local office of the firm, which 
is headquartered at Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
had been awarded the engineering contract 
for the Caribe, a 16-story cooperative apart- 
ment building to be constructed at Boca 
Raton, Fla. 

The other engineering contract was for the 
West Crest Apartments at Cincinnati. This 
is a $6 million project involving two build- 
ings. One will be 11 stories and the other 21 
stories, Lacy said. 

TO RETIRE 

P. H. Singletary, who has completed 17 
years of service with Texaco, will retire from 
the New Orleans sales division of the com- 
pany today at Mobile, 

A native of Thomasville, Ga., Singletary 
joined Texaco at Mobile in 1045, 

INTERNATIONAL PAPER 


F. C. Gragg, manager of International 
Paper Co.'s woodlands western region, Cam- 
den, Ark., is being transferred to the com- 
pany's southern Kraft division office here 
today. Gragg will serve on special assign- 
ments. He will continue to make his home 
in Camden, however, 

At the same time, the promotion of H. H. 
Flickinger, manager of the Georgetown wood- 
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lands region, Georgetown, S,C., to assistant 
manager, division woodlands department, 
was announced. Flickinger wlll move to 
Mobile about September 1. 

Two other International Paper promotions 
announced this weekend are Hal P. Norman 
and Doyal E. Scott as assistants to the divi- 
sion purchasing agent of the southern Kraft 
division. i 

Norman, who was promoted from adminis- 
trative assistant to his present post, joined 
the southern Kraft division in 1958 after 
obtaining a masters degree from the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi. 

Scott comes to Mobile from Camden where 
he has been purchasing agent for the com- 
pany's mill since 1956. He joined Interna- 
tional in 1946 at Camden, 

NATIONAL PUBLICITY 

The 18-hole championship Isle Dauphine 
Golf Club, scheduled to open in about a 
month, is featured in the current issue of 
Golfdom, the business magazine of golf, 


What Old Glory Means 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, while 
we are still in the afterglow of Flag Day 
and Independence Day, I think the Mem- 
bers will be interested in reading a let- 
ter I received this morning from the vice 
president and manager of radio station 
WBAL in Baltimore, Thomas S. Carr. 
The article referred to therein, “What 
Old Glory Means.“ composed by Al 
Quinn, another member of that staff, is 
also being reprinted. 

With Tom Carr, I have been concerned 
about the failure of so many of our cit- 
izens to display the flag on appropriate 
occasions, and therefore was quite heart- 
ened by the splendid response which the 
article evoked. 

Station WBAL is to be congratulated 
on this program, one of its many public- 
service features, and in making copies 
of the article available in response to 
the many requests. I hope that this 
distribution will awaken in our citizens 
an appreciation of the flag and in its 
meaning, and result in a greater display 
of it in the future and a greater respect 
for it and our glorious rights and privi- 
leges as citizens of this great country 
which the flag represents. 

The letter follows: 

WBAL—WBAL-TV, 
Baltimore Mä., July 6, 1962, 
Hon. Epwarp A. GARMATZ, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. ` 

Dear Ep: In this day and age when it Is 
& favorite pastime of some to “rap radio“ 
at every opportunity, I sometimes wish that 
those critics would spend a little time listen- 
ing to those radio stations which, for years, 
have dedicated themselves to a good music 
policy, accurate news reporting, and com- 
plete dedication to public service. 

Recently—aware, as I have been for a long 
time, about the lethargic attitude of the 
average citizen in flying the flag on impor- 
tant holidays—I asked your good friend, 
Al Quinn, a member of the WBAL radio 
news staff, to write an appropriate editorial 
on why everyone should display our flag. Al 
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promptly turned out the copy, and it was 
transcribed by a member of our announcing 
staff with the music background “America,” 
and was broadcast 15 times on Flag Day; 10 
times on July 3, and 10 times on July 4. 

You will be interested in the fact that 
within seconds after the first broadcast, our 
WBAL switchboard lit up like a Christmas 
tree with listeners asking where and how 
they could obtain copies of this tremendous 
bit of writing. We promptly invited listen- 
ers to drop a post card or letter to us if they 
desired a complimentary copy of “What Old 
Glory Means.” We have been flooded with 
requests from not only our WBAL listeners 
but from businessmen who desire a copy to 
frame and hang in their offices. Heads of 
the counties’ boards of education have asked 
for up to 10,000 copies for distribution to 
schoolchildren in the fall. 

It is with a great deal of sincerity that I 
bring this to yoyr attention for I firmly be- 
eve that you have in your State one of the 
finest radio stations in the country. A copy 
of “What Old Glory Means” is enclosed. I 
think you will enjoy reading it. 

With kindest personal regards. 

THomas S. CARR. 


WHAT OLD GLORY MEANS 

“Why fly the flag?” the young man asked. 
“Long ago, when it was young—well, it was 
different then: it was novel, the thing to 
do. But now the flag is old and the cus- 
tom long outmoded.” 

The old man smiled. “Yes,” he said, “the 
fiag is old now but then it always has been 
old. Remember? It was ‘Old Glory’ way 
back there on Cowpens field, where How- 
ward's men endowed it with that name of 
love. And it was old and tattered too, the 
day it flew o'er Brooklyn's stubborn stand 
by Smallwood's bold command. It was older 
still, of course, at Fort McHenry when, wav- 
ing in the morning breeze, it inspired a hymn 
of noble destiny. Yes, son, that banner of 
beauty was even old when its stars and 
stripes were stitched with loving care by 
Betsy Ross. As old as man's hatred of tyr- 
anny, his yearning for freedom and his love 
of liberty won. Its origins indeed go back to 
civilization’s very dawn. But, in its ageless 
beauty, it still is young. Young enough to 
quicken the beat of the soldier's heart at its 
morning rising and moisten his eyes with 
sentiment at its vespertime descent. And 
to symbolize the sailor's love for the ship on 
which he sails. It is so beautiful in its last- 
ing youth that men still would die to keep 
it from the dust. Yes, the fiag is young 
enough to bear new stars and mark the new 
additions to the family of the States. And, 
at least to these old eyes, its youth takes on 
new bloom as new nations emerge in pattern 
after that for which it proudly stands. Why 
fly the flag? Well, perhaps the answer's 
there. You need not fly the flag. for there is 
none to say you must. The choice is freely 
yours. That's what ‘Old Glory’ means.” 
From its dusty box, the youth unfurled the 
fiag and placed it in its holder on the porch. 
He looked through misty eyes and said: “I 
think I never saw the flag before.” 


Dallas Morning News Editorial Opposes 
H.R. 3745 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
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clude in the Recorp an editorial which 
appeared in the Dallas Morning News, 
June 30, 1962, in opposition to H.R. 3745, 
the pension bill being advocated by the 
Veterans of World War I of the U.S. A., 
Inc.: 

ELEVEN BILLION MORE? 

Should the United States give World War 
I veterans $11.5 billion more than the $30 
billion already spent for their benefits? 
This is the added cost involved in H.R. 3745, 
a bill to provide non-service-connected pen- 
sions, 

Busloads of World War I veterans from 
Texas and other States have visited Wash- 
ington to lobby for this bill. To date, Rep- 
resentative OLIN E. TEAGUE, of Texas, a vet- 
eran himself and chairman of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, and many others have 
resisted this effort to garner more public 
money. But the pressure is increasing to 
force the bill out of committee onto the floor 
of the House. Once there, its appeal as a 
vote-getter may get unwarranted support for 
it in this election year. 

As the record proves, this Nation is deter- 
mined to compensate veterans for service- 
connected losses and disabilities. But, in 
the words of Representative TEAGUE, this is 
an “unfair, ill-conceived bill.” So are 43 
identical bills, among 168 pension bills now 
before the Veterans’ Committee. Taxpayers 
concerned with the mounting cost of gov- 
ernment and Federal debts will do well to 
express their views to their Congressmen. 


Health Care of the Aged Under Social 
Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL B. BREWSTER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1962 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the Honorable Alanson W. Will- 
cox, General Counsel for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
delivered a timely, forceful address on 
the subject of health care of the aged 
under social security at the Johns Hop- 
kins School of Public Health in 
Baltimore. 

In the continuing debate over this 
issue, there have been some extreme 
statements made by advocates on both 
sides of the question. I believe that Mr. 
Willcox's logical and reasoned remarks 
ably present the case for the affirmative, 
and I, therefore feel that my colleagues 
should have the benefit of reading his 
address. I include the following in the 
RECORD: 

HEALTH CARE OF THE AGED UNDER SOCIAL 

SECURITY * 

(By Alanson W. Willcox, General Counsel, 
US, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare) 

The subject of our discussion this after- 
noon has generated an extraordinary amount 
of heat. I do not know why this should be 
so; I do not know why people should be- 
come so heavily embattled about the choice 
of one source of public revenue or another 
for financing health care of the aged. I do 
not know why using one kind of tax makes 
it “socialized medicine” and using another 


Before the Johns Hopkins School of Pub- 
lic Health, Baltimore, Md., April 3, 1962. 
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kind of tax does not. I do not know why 
payments for care without a means test, if 
they were made by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, would have such 
dire consequences, when payments by the 
Department of Defense for the care of mili- 
tary dependents without a means test are 
accepted by hospitals and physicians with 
equanimity and even with alacrity. 

At the outset, I should like to emphasize 
certain large areas of agreement. We all 
know that older people as a group need more 
health care than their juniors, and that 
heglth care is thus a costlier item for them, 
on the average, than it Is for the general 
population, The aged use, for example, at 
least twice and perhaps nearly three times 
as many days of hospital care per year as 
younger persons. We also know that a 
great many of the aged who have retired 
from work, and thus are no longer earning, 
have meager incomes. Putting these two 
facts together, we cannot avoid the conclu- 
sion that large numbers of old people need 
help, beyond their own resources, when 
major illness strikes. On these points there 
is no longer any important difference of 
opinion. 

One possible source of outside help, of 
course, is family and friends, and I do not 
want to belittle the help that they often can 
and do give. But their ability to help is 
sporadic at best. They have their own fam- 
ilies to support, and their families’ health 
costs to meet. As a nation we have accepted 
the view that even people who are working 
need health insurance (often with help from 
their employers) as a means of spreading 
their own costs of illness, and we can hardly 
expect them to do for their elders what we 
recognize they cannot do for themselves. 

But why not simply extend voluntary 
health insurance to the elderly, as we have 
so widely extended it to the rest of the popu- 
lation? The difficulty, basically, is the cost. 
The new plan for the aged which the Blue 
Cross Association is struggling to produce is 
estimated to cost about $12 a month per 
person, and no one supposes that such a plan. 
unless it is subsidized from some source, can 
be widely sold to people whose median in- 
come is about $100 a month. Perhaps half 
the aged do have some health insurance to- 
day, but too many of the policies are seriously 
inadequate and too many are supported by 
loading the extra cost on younger Blue Cross 
subscribers, who are already becoming resist- 
ant to the ever-mounting charges. It is now 
agreed on all hands, or very nearly all, that 
voluntary Insurance alone cannot do the job 
for 17 million aged, and that Government aid 
of some sort is needed if our older citizens 
are to have the health care that they ought 
to have. 

This brings me back to the question I put 
at the outset, whether we should use one 


-form of tax or another for this purpose, and 


to the corollary question whether Govern- 
ment aid should be limited to those indi- 
viduals who have established in some fashion 
their own inability to pay. This Is the issue 
and, basically, the whole issue; yet it is an 
issue that, as you know, has become so 
fraught with emotion as to make dispassion- 
ate consideration difficult. 

In presenting the case for the social secu- 
rity approach, I should like to start by asking 
you to look at the problem in your capacity 
as citizens, and to consider some factors that 
have little to do with medicine as medicine, 
or with hospitals as hospitals. I want you, 
if you will, to consider with me the reasons 
that gave rise to our national system of social 
insurance, and that have given it continuing 
popularity and have led to its continuing 
growth. For I am convinced that these rea- 
sons now dictate the addition of some health 
protection to the system. I believe that this 
would be true even if the result were no in- 
crease at all in either the quantity or the 
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quality of the health care available to the 
aged. 


It is alleged, I know, that adding health 
benefits to the social security system will 
somehow lower the quality of care. If that 
were true, it would of course be a serious 
matter, I will come to this point presently, 
but first I want to make clear why I think 
health benefits necessary from a strictly eco- 
nomic point of view as an element of social 
security. 

Consider, if you will, the fact that some 90 
percent of the labor force of this country is 
contributing every payday to the social secu- 
rity fund, and from all we can see, is doing 
so willingly. Why isa system that cuts down 
take-home pay so popular? What do people 
feel they are buying that warrants this con- 
tinuous exaction? 

What they are buying, of course, is a modi- 
cum of financial security in old age, a modi- 
cum of protection in case of total dis- 
ability, and a modicum of security for their 
families if they should die prematurely. 
For this they are willing to pay a tax that 
starts with the first dollar of their wages; 
for this, organized labor is insistent that 
the tax be maintained, and even be in- 
creased when necessary. 

Let me underscore this point, because it 
is important, Although we now have in 
every State a system of old-age assistance 
that will keep an elderly person from starv- 
ing, if he is prepared to apply for alms, work- 
ing people are still willing and eager to make 
their contributions for the sake of a modest 
security that is theirs as a matter of right 
and that does not depend on public charity. 
This preference for paying one's way, wheth- 
er it is wise or foolish, is very real; I, for 
one, am glad that it 18. 

The Social Security Act, as you know, was 
a product of the great depression of the 
1930's. But the depression merely brought 
to light and dramatized developments that 
had long been underway. Among other 
things, it forced us to realize that in our in- 
creasingly urban society people too old to 
work were likely to find themselves in des- 
perate economic plight, many of them hard 
put to keep body and soul together. 

Plainly something had to be done, and 
it had to be done by the National Govern- 
ment which alone had the fiscal resources 
to act on the scale that was needed. Basical- 
ly, there were two ways we could go, and 
the choice between them represented a far- 
reaching decision of national policy. One 
Possible course was to consign our unem- 
ployed and our aged permanently to the 
public almoner—to require them to exhaust 
their savings and, when they reached a suf- 
ficient penury to pass the means test, to 
apply for public charity. The alternative was 
a system of compulsory social insurance, un- 
der which people while working and their 
employers would contribute to funds from 
which small but assured payments would be 
made to them when they were no longer 
working. Thoughtfully and deliberately we 
chose the latter course, and I do not be- 
lieve there is any significant number of 
Americans today who would reverse the 
choice if they could. By all the evidence, 
as I have said, people continue to be will- 
ing or even eager to pay their social security 
taxes, š 

What started as old-age insurance and has 
now become old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance has grown significantly in the 
intervening years in coverage and in the 
risks insured against and, to some extent, 
fn the adequacy of the income it guaran- 
tees. Most Americans who have retired re- 
cently and nearly all who will retire in the 
future can look forward to a small but as- 
sured income for the rest of their days, 
whether they die early or live to their nine- 
ties or beyond. This assurance they have 
helped to pay for. Even if they have paid 
at bargaim rates, as many of them have, 
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they have paid and the benefits are theirs 
by right. 

But one economic hazard which did not 
bulk very large in 1935 has assumed such 
magnitude as to jeopardize the security we 
have provided. The costs of illness are an 
economic hazard to all our people, but for 
reasons I have already outlined they are 
a hazard which the aged have es- 
pecial difficulty in protecting themselves. 

Health costs have been going up rapidly. 
and probably will continue to go up as rap- 
idly for years to come, In part this is 
because all prices have been rising, hospital 
and medical prices along with others; in 
part, because hospitals are catching up with 
prevailing levels of wages. But in large part 
it is because the content of health services 
today—I am speaking here of curative rather 
than of preventive services—is something 
totally different from the content of health 
services 40 or even 20 years ago, As 
you know even better than I, what our health 
dollars buy today is as unlike what our fa- 
thers’ health dollars bought as the automo- 
bile of today 1s unlike the automobile of 1920. 
Forty years ago medicine had not much but 
bed rest and hope to offer the serious ill, ex- 


cept as a few ailments like appendicitis . 


yielded to surgery. Beginning, I have heard 
it said, with the discovery of insulin, med- 
icine has made rapid and enormous strides in 
its ability to deal with major illness; as a very 
consequence of its successes, its availability 
to all who need it has become a major public 
concern. And as the public has come to de- 
mand the availability of medicine, so too, 
of course, the public has become increasingly 
concerned with its cost. 

Among the advantages of social insurance 
as compared to public assistance is that the 
one encourages thrift while the other dis- 
courages it. With a small basic income as- 
sured, a man knows that whatever else he 
can save is that much to the good, to spend in 
his retirement or to bequeath to his children. 
If he must look forward to public alms, on 
the other hand, and is warned that he will 
have to spend his own savings before he can 
look for help, there is not much point in 
laying anything aside for the future. 

Even with a small retirement income as- 
sured, however, it still remains true that a 
retired man’s savings can be wiped out by 
one major illness. Among the things that 
commonly befall, this is the greatest remain- 
ing threat to his security. If the concepts 
are valid which gave birth to the social in- 
surance system and have given it continuing 
vitality, then it seems to me that we need 
to round out the protection it affords by 
covering those illness costs that present the 
greatest economic hazard. 

Thus far, you will note, I have spoken only 
of the financial threat which ill health poses 
to the aged. Before I turn to other aspects 
of the matter, let me summarize my argu- 
ment to this point: 

For most retired persons the small income 
assured them by the social security system, 
supplemented by anything they have been 
able to save, is enough to keep them housed, 
clothed, and fed as long as they live. They 
need to be beholden to no one unless—or 
should I say “until” ?—serlous illness strikes. 
To most of those who are retired, to most of 
those facing retirement, the costs of sickness 
are the biggest unknown in their economic 
futures—the unknown that at any moment 
can wipe out their savings, force them to 
call upon their children, turn them from 
self-sufficient citizens into applicants for 


alms. 

I should like to read you one sentence 
from the opinion of the U.S. Supreme Court 
in the case which sustained the constitu- 
tionality of the old-age insurance system. 
“The hope behind this statute,” wrote Mr, 
Justice Cardozo, “is to save men and women 
from the rigors of the poorhouse as well as 
from the haunting fear that such a lot 
awaits them when journey’s end is near.“ 
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This sentence epitomizes a reason, suf- 
ficient in itself, for adding health benefits 
to our social insurance system. In the years 
since that sentence was written in 1937 we 
have gone far toward banishing the fear of 
old-age dependency, but we have left a gap 
that jeopardizes the future for all but the 
relatively few who are wealthy. The gap 
has grown larger as health care has become 
ever more a necessity and ever more costly, 
until today the risk of ill health is a major 
breach in the economic protection we seek 
to provide to the elderly. A nation which 
cherishes the values of independence and 
self-reliance, and which has undertaken to 
maintain these values through a far-reaching 
system of social Insurance, can hardly afford 
to leave this breach unclosed. 

These considerations, as I sald at the out- 
set, convince me that we ought to add health 
benefits to the social security system even if 
that meant no increase in services to the 
aged. I believe, however, although I cannot 
prove, that social security health benefits, 
by the mere fact of lessening financial bar- 
riers, would improve materially the practical 
availability to older people of services that 
they need, 

First, we should ask ourselves whether our 
older people, by and large, are now receiv- 
ing all the health care that they ought to 
have. This question cannot be answered 
conclusively because it is well-nigh impos- 
sible to gather statistics on the care that 
people fail to get. I believe, however, that 
a good many are going without care that 
they need. 

You have probably heard it said, and it is 
largely true, that nobody is turned away by 
a doctor or a hospital for inability to pay. 
But this does not really answer the question. 
Utilization of health services usually goes 
up when a new source of financing is pro- 
vided, such as an old-age assistance health 
program. People with health insurance use 
more care than the uninsured. There may 
be some unnecessary utilization when finan- 
cial barriers are removed, but no one can 
be admitted to a hospital unless his doctor 
finds it necessary, and I believe that the dif- 
ference in utilization evidences underuse by 
the uninsured more than overuse by the in- 
sured. The welfare director of one of our 
most progressive States has told me of old 
people who made application for medical 
assistance and then, when told that the 
State would have to have financial recourse 
against their children, withdrew their ap- 
plications. Facts such as these indicate that 
the means test does create barriers to care, 
and in my judgment, to needed care, 

As I said earlier, I am convinced that the 
President's proposal or something like it 
ought to be enacted, for reasons of economic 
security, even if all old people were now re- 
ceiving all the care they need. But an im- 
portant additional reason, if I am right in 
my reading of the present situation, is to 
make certain major health services available 
to the elderly without those restraints— 
those self-imposed restraints, if you will— 
that inhere in our present methods of dis- 
pensing care to the poor. We must not dis- 
parage or forget those who are too proud to 
ask for charity or to “go on relief,” those 
who will postpone indefinitely dipping into 
their little savings, those who cannot bring 
themselves to burden the limited resources 
of their children and perhaps jeopardize the 
educational opportunities of their grand- 
children. Who is to say how much health 
care is foregone or how many tragedies flow 
from its postponement because old people 
are unwilling to face the financial con- 
Sequences of seeking the care that they need? 

These, then, are in broad outline the two 
principal reasons for adding health benefits 
to the social security system: first, that 
such benefits have become an essential ele- 
ment in the economic security which we 
have sought to afford to the aged; and sec- 
ond, that by freeing the aged from major 
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financial deterrents we should be increasing 
the practical availability to them of certain 
of the more costly kinds of health care. The 
first of these objectives obviously cannot be 
attained, and I do not believe the second can 
be attained as fully, by any system that in- 
vokes a means test and requires that a man’s 
eavings first be used up. No matter how 
liberal a system of medical assistance may 
be, or how adequate the services to those 
found eligible, it cannot maintain the eco- 
nomic security which social insurance has 
been designed to protect, and it cannot elim- 
inate the psychological factors or the family 
loyalties that make many old people reluc- 
tant to seek public aid. 

Let me turn now to two groups of argu- 
ments that have been advanced against the 
President's proposal. The first group has to 
do with the nature and soundness of the 
present social security system; the second, 
with the allegation that social security fi- 
mancing would somehow interfere with the 
practice of medicine and the operation of 
hospitals, to the ultimate detriment of both 
the profession and the public. 

Opponents of the President's health plan 


have not ventured to make an open attack 
on the social security system. None of them. 


to my knowledge, has suggested that the 
Social Security Act be repealed. They know, 
as we all know, that social security has be- 
come a basic part of our way of life, an as- 
surance for the future that the public will 
never consent to abandon. 

One line of their argument, although I 
do not find it persuasive, is altogether fair 
and legitimate. They point to certain limi- 
tations inherent in contributory social in- 
surance, and argue that because this mech- 
anism cannot do all that we should like to 
do, and would not reach some of the most 
needy, we should not use it for the very large 
part of the job that it can do so well. Spe- 
cifically; if we are to respect the contributory 
aspect of social insurance, which is funda- 
mental, we cannot extend benefits financed 
from social security funds to some 3 million 
of the present aged who have never con- 
tributed to the system and are not wives or 
widows of contributors. Many of these non- 
contributors will be entitled to health pro- 
tection as veterans, as retired Federal civil 
servants, or in similar ways. But there will 
remain a group of between 1 and 2 million 
whose only health protection will be under 
the State old-age assistance programs and 
whose protection will continue to depend 
on their being found indigent or medically 
indigent. The administration is making 
every effort to encourage the improvement 
of State health programs under old-age as- 
sistance and their extension to the medically 
indigent, not because it believes these pro- 
grams to be an adequate substitute for social 
security health benefits, but because it con- 
siders them a necessary complement. The 
situation is basically the same as obtains 
today. with respect to cash income mainte- 
nance, in which public assistance, heavily 
supported by the Federal Government, serves 
as the backstop for those who fail to qualify 
for social insurance. 

At the other end of the scale, social secu- 
rity health benefits, like cash benefits, would 
be available to the rich as well as to the 
poor, In respect to cash benefits this was 
an issue 25 years ago, even a constitutional 
issue, but as we have become acclimated to 
the philosoply of contributory social insur- 
ance, with rights dependent on work and 
not on poverty, it has ceased to be an issue 
of any wide concern, 

Of other arguments used by some oppo- 
nents of the President's plan I find it dim- 
cult to be so tolerant. Without venturing 
frontal attack on the Social Security Act 
or suggesting its repeal, these arguments are 
designed to undermine confidence in the 
financial and legal integrity of the system, 
and thus to dissuade the public from desir- 
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ing to make further investment in it. To my 
mind, those who talk in this vein take upon 
themselves a grave responsibility, for they 
are really seeking to recreate the “haunting 
fear” of old-age poverty which we as a Nation 
have la bored so hard to dispel. Fortunately, 
there is no basis at all for the concerns 
they seek to instill in the public mind, 

One line of attack is to challenge the 
financial soundness of the social security 
system, pointing out—what Is obviously the 
fact—that it does not maintain the reserve 
that an insurance company with the same 
Habilities would have to maintain. Actually, 
to build such a reserve would be both un- 
necessary and foolish, for unlike an insur- 
ance company the Government does not have 
to reckon on the possibility of going out of 
business, The financing of social security 
is too long a story to go Into here, but the 
method of financing has been studied again 
and again by distinguished groups of non- 
government experts, and each time—most 
recently in 1959—has been given a com- 
pletely clean bill of health. Congress, 
moreover, and especially its Ways and Means 
and Finance Committees, have shown a high 
sense of responsibility in dealing with social 
security financing, and have insisted that 
each major expansion of the system wear its 
price tag on its sleeve, in the form_of an 
increase in social security contributions. 

Another line of attack, also drawing on 
admitted facts, also distorts their signif- 
cance, This line asserts that, because social 
security rights are statutory rather than 
contractual in nature, and because Congress 
has reserved the right to amend or repeal 
the law, social security is not secure, This 
argument, if I may say so, is addressed to 
the naive. Does anyone seriously believe 
that the rights of the hundred-odd million 
constituents who have an investment in the 
system are insecure because they rest in the 
hands of Congress? If he does, he must have 
a quaint notion of our political system and 
its workings. 

It would be foolhardy, of course, even if it 
were constitutionally possible, to freeze 30 
huge and complex a system into patterns 
unalterable by Congress. Actually, Congress 
has gone about as far as it could to vest the 
system with what has been called the “aura 
of a contract,” by relating contributions and 
benefits to the same covered wages, by 
putting the tax proceeds in a trust fund 
dedicated to the payment of benefits and 
their administration, and by choosing the 
word “insurance” to describe the system. 

It is doubtless because the word in- 
surance” carries such overtones of certainty 
that its use in this context has been singled 
out for especially heavy fire. Once the 
security of the system is accepted, as I believe 
it must be by any political realist, perhaps 
the issue of semantics should be relegated to 
the trivial. But since the issue has been 
raised repeatedly, it is proper to point. out 
that the word is both appropriate and de- 
scriptive. The term “social insurance” was 
in use before the Social Security Act was 
conceived, and although the mechanism it 
describes differs in important ways from 
private insurance, it resembles private in- 
surance in many other ways and serves for 
the public at large many of the purposes that 
private insurance seryes for individuals and 
selected groups. Introduction of the word 
“Insurance” into the Social Security Act, 
coupled at first with the phrase “old-age and 
survivors” and now with the added word 
“disability,” was no sleight-of-hand trick de- 
signed to fool the public, as some would 
have you believe; it was the use of an 
accepted term to describe accurately the 
system Congress had created, 

I have recited these arguments because 
you who move in medical circles probably 
either have met them or will meet them in 
the future. That the social security system 
cannot do all that we wish it could do, I 
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freely admit. Contention that the system is 
unsound in its financing and structure, even 
that it is mislabeled, I deny emphatically 
and categorically. That the system is 
soundly conceived is attested by study after 
study of impartial experts, and that it is 
properly named is attested by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, Argument to 
the contrary is in my judgment both unten- 
able and harmful, important only if it should 
succeed in misleading the public. 

The other group of arguments to which I 
haye referred adds up to the contention that 
the President's health program would so 
damage the organization and practice of 
medicine in this country that it ought to be 
rejected on this score alone, despite all its 
advantages. I respect. the sincerity of per- 
sons who believe that this is true, but I 
have difficulty in sharing their concern, 

The proposal of the administration affects 
the medical profession scarcely at all. It 
affects hoepitals and nursing homes mainly 
in providing a new source of financing for 
the care of patients—something that one 
would expect both of them to welcome. Es- 
sentially, though it would raise the funds in 
a different fashion, it would do what Blue 
Cross has been doing for many years; that 
is, it would pay for the care of patients 
without meddling in the way that institu- 
tions are run. This limited function is set 
forth plainly in the bill, and if there is any 
way to make it plainer I am sure that the 
sponsors would like to know of it. 

Contention that this legislation would 
interfere with the physician-patient relation 
that somehow the shadowy form of govern- 
ment would be intruded into the consulting 
room—is nothing but a bogeyman. The 
patient would seek and receive his care in 
just the same way that he does today—with 
only the difference that much of the financial 
burden would be Hfted from his shoulders. 

It is said that this plan is socialized 
medicine, although one is left to wonder 
what “socialized medicine” means, If the 
phrase has any identifiable meaning, I 
should think it was medicine provided 
through salaried Government doctors or in 
Government-owned hospitals; but if that is 
what it means, this bill is as remote from 
socialized medicine as any proposal could 
conceivably be, It would not add one hos- 
pital bed to Government institutions or one 
oe physiclan to the Government pay- 


But, say our opponents, this bill is an 
entering wedge that will lead eventually to 
socialized medicine. Ido not understand the 
logic of opposing a good bill for fear a bad 
bill might be proposed at some future time. 
But accepting the logic for a moment, let me 
venture an opinion that lack of this bill is 
more likely to lead to socialized medicine 
than its enactment. The health needs of 
the aged are going to be taken care of, and if 
they are not met through social insurance, 
pressures to meet them through straight 
Government medicine may be expected to 
increase. I agree with Ray Brown, a past 
president of the American Hospital Assocla- 
tion and now vice president of the University 
of Chicago, who has been preaching support 
of the President's proposal as being the most 
conservative approach to the problem. 

I would not deny for a moment that the 
power of the purse can in some circum- 
stances be a powerful instrument of control. 
I would say, rather, that the bill I am dis- 
cussing has been carefully framed to pre- 
clude control of the institutions to which 
it would provide payments; that it would not 
even provide payments to physicians, except 
as a few of them in charge of hospital depart- 
ments would receive some payments through 
the institutions; and that if any further 
safi can be devised, we should be 
happy to consider them. 

Only those institutions that meet certain 
standards would be permitted to participate; 
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to the uninitiated these standards may smack 
of control, because the bill would provide 
an economic incentive to meet the prescribed 
criteria. Actually the standards resemble, 
but are less strict than, criteria which the 
hospitals with the concurrence of the medi- 
cal profession have set up for their own 
governance, through the joint commission 
on the accreditation of hospitals, The 
American Hospital Association, than which 
no group could be more Jealous of Federal 
interference, has urged that if legislation of 
this sort is enacted, it contain standards of 
quality for the institutions concerned. 
Otherwise, if the Federal Government were 
to support substandard hospitals, it would 
be in the sorry position of undercutting the 
voluntary efforts which have made conspicu- 
ous advances in the last decade in the qual- 
ity of hospital care and the quality of medi- 
cine that is practiced in hospitals. 

One of these standards should have more 
particular mention. The bill requires that 
each participating hospital have a utiliza- 
tion committee to review admissions and 
length of stay, in accordance with what we 
thought, when the bill was drafted, was 
about to become a condition of hospital 
accreditation. The joint commission on 
accreditation, however, has not yet adopted 
this requirement, and it may be that some 
alternative mechanism will turn out to be 
preferable. 

Although I do not believe that overutili- 
zation is as serious an abuse as some would 
have us suppose, problems of proper utili- 
zation are important for all age groups and 
especially for the elderly. Assumption of 
group responsibility by the medical staff in 
reviewing work of its members has done so 
much to improve the quality of medical 
and surgical service in hospitals that it is 
natural to hope for staff assumption of a 
corresponding responsibility, in some form, 
with respect to the use of hospitals, which 
must also be controlled initially by indi- 
vidual physicians. All I would say at this 
point is that the appropriate mechanisms 
for review of utilization are not yet clearly 
visible, that pressures from State authorities 
and the public are widespread, and that I 
hope that mechanisms for self-control of 
utilization by the profession will be de- 
veloped and that the social security health 
legislation will be flexible enough to adapt 
itself te whatever patterns may evolve. 

Finally, it is said that enactment of the 
social security health program would Umit 
the freedom of choice by the patient of his 
doctor or his hospital. The bill explicitly 
guarantees complete freedom of choice, and 
it invites all hospitals that meet fairly 
minimal standards to participate, on wholly 
equitable financial terms, and on whatever 
terms they choose in other respects. It is 
possible, of course, that some hospital 
boards may nevertheless choose to remain 
aloof, and while they do, social security 
beneficiaries will have a financial incentive 
to choose other hospitals, and therefore to 
choose doctors who practice in the other 
hospitals. I do not believe that many com- 
munity hospitals, which hold themselves out 
as institutions for public service, will long 
remain aloof from such a program out of 
Pique. I can see no other reason for re- 
fusal to participate, and I feel confident 
that nonparticipation poses no problem of 
large dimensions or long duration. I pre- 
dict, indeed, that once the system has been 
in operation for a time, both doctors and 
hospitals will be wondering why they ever 
opposed it. 

The upshot of what I have been saying 
is this: From the standpoint of social in- 
surance and what it seeks to achieve, the 
addition of health benefits is now a neces- 
sity because health costs have become a 
major threat to economic security. An 
added factor on the plus side is the greater 
freedom of old people to avail themselves of 
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health care as we reduce their occasion to 
worry about the cost. 

The only contraindication of enough im- 
portance to weigh in the bafince would be 
some rational supposition that social se- 
curity health benefits might lower the quali- 
ty of care. No one has adduced reasons to 
support this supposition, and my own con- 
viction is that no one can, 
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Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, I realize 
the potentials of foreign aid both as a 
tool of international diplomacy and as 
a weapon against communism. I have 
always favored an intelligent foreign aid 
program used with discrimination and 
judgment. Certainly, discrimination and 
judgment have been lacking all too fre- 
quently in its administration, This arti- 
cle appeals to me because it points up 
the difficulties Members of Congress face 
when called upon to make decisions on 
the foreign aid program. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a con- 
densed article from Harper’s magazine 
which was printed in the February 1962 
Reader’s Digest under the title, “Billions 
for What?” 

The article follows: 

BILLIONS ron WHAT? 
(By John Fischer) 

“Why should we pay taxes when we can 
always get more money from the Ameri- 
cans?”—A wealthy landowner of Nepal, 
quoted in Time. 

Dear FowLER: As a taxpayer, I was de- 
lighted to hear that you have taken over the 
Job of running our foreign-aid program. 

For one thing, I know you are a hard man. 
Like a lot of other bled-pale taxpayers, I 
need a hard man to protect me—from that 
nontaxpayer in Nepal and millions of leeches 
like him all over the world. 

But what makes me really cheerful about 
your appointment is the fact that you have 
had a good deal of experience in economic 
warfare. You will know how to use foreign 
ald as a weapon. 

Some of your predecessors didn't know just 
what they were meant to accomplish with all 
the money they had. Buy friendship? 
Prop up shaky dictators? Strengthen allies? 
Feed everybody who is hungry? Undermine 
the Soviet empire? Industrialize Africa? 
Arm Vietnamese guerrillas? Clinch a few 
doubtful votes in the United Nations? The 
administrators tended to dribble out the cash 
for a little of everything. Usually with no 
strings attached. That has been the No. 1 
fetish. We never, never meant to “interfere 
with the internal affairs” of the countries 
who got our money. Even when everybody 
knew that El Presidente was a thief, we dared 
not ask for a look at the books. 

I'm fairly certain you won't operate that 
way. Wall Street people tell me you are a 
tough negotiator. And I know you realize 
that everything America does (or doesn't do) 
in foreign aid is going to interfere with 
somebody's internal affairs. So I trust you 
will tie a chain on every dime and yank hard 
if it isn't spent in the clearly defined inter- 
ests of the United States. 
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That will offend a lot of our benefactees, 
of course, especially the so-called neutral 
nations. Don’t let that give you gray hairs. 
We have worried too much about what they 
think of us; let them worry a while about 
what we think of them. 

I also hope you will tell us a good deal 
more about where our money goes, and why. 

Yugoslavia, for instance. The billion and 
a half dollars that we've poured into that 
country enabled the Yugoslavs to remain 
independent of the Soviet empire, and this 
helped block the Communist conquest of 
Greece that was largely based on Yugoslav 
soil, 

But why give Yugoslavia another penny 
now? Its economy is growing fast. There 
is no longer any real danger that the country 
will slip back under Soviet control. And 
Tito has plainly demonstrated that he is 
no friend of ours. ` 

Maybe there are still good arguments for 
helping him. If so, the American taxpayers 
have a right to hear them. Why not let Tito 
himself stand up and explain: What's in It 
for Us? If he can’t, please tell him to take 
his hand out of our pocket, 

Also Poland. We have agreed to supply 
the Poles with up to $130 million worth of 
food a year, on the dubious theory that if 
they were not entirely dependent on Soviet 
Russia they might hang onto some remnant 
of liberty. 

But evidence suggests that our food-for- 
Poland has helped Khrushchev as much as 
the Poles. He has been able to save several 
hundred thousand tons of grain, which used 
to go to Poland—and food is the weakest 
beam in the whole structure of the Commu- 
nist world. Famine, in fact, may be the 
main checkrein holding China back from the 
conquest of southeast Asia; and it is un- 
questionably an obstacle to Russia’s eco- 
nomic penetration of Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica. Even the Cubans are getting lean. 

It was Lenin, you will remember, who an- 
nounced in 1919 that “food is a weapon.” 
So long as the Communists use it as a 
weapon, isn't it silly for us to put it 
into their hands? Is there any reason for us 
to send another grain of wheat to any Krem- 
lin satellite? 

Dealing with our enemies is, of course, the 
easy part of your new job. We taxpayers 
hope you are also tough enough to say no 
to some of our friends, £ 

Nearly a half billion dollars a year is ear- 
marked for military help to our partners in 
NATO. How come? Many of these coun- 
tries are not carrying a fair share of the load. 
West Germany—the richest of all, and the 
one most directly menaced by Russia 
spends less than 5 percent of its gross na- 
tional product for defense. Only the 
United Kingdom spends as much as 8 per- 
cent—while we spend approximately 10. 
Moreover, some of our NATO allies have not 
yet met the military goals they agreed to, 
in men and equipment. Nor is there any 
prospect that they ever will, so long as Rich 
Uncle pays their bills. Can’t you break the 
news, Fowler, that Uncle is fed up? 

Our Latin friends could do with a few 
plain words, too. 

For example, when Cheddi Jagan was 
elected Prime Minister of British Guiana 
a few months ago, he announced that he 
would condescend to accept our money. Fe 
is against “Yankee imperialism,” of course. 
After all, he is an acknowledged Marxist. 
But since Tito and Poland get American aid, 
he wants his share of the gravy. 

Perhaps Dr. Jagan should be told these 
facts of life: There isn't enough gravy to go 
around. Even if the United States—and 
Soviet Russia and Western Europe—poured 
all their savings into the underdeveloped 
countries, it wouldn't be enough to indus- 
trialize all of those nations as fast as they 
demand. 
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It makes sense for us to concentrate our 
help in those countries where it is likely to 
produce worthwhile results—both economic 
and political. India may be the prime case. 
It has a fighting chance to build both a stable 
economy and a democratic government; and 
its race with China may well determine the 
future of all Asia. The hopeless cases will 
have to go to the end of the queue. 

Your big trouble in South America will not 
come from the young rebels like Jagan. 
It will come from men who look just as re- 
spectable as you—the bankers, generals, and 
landowners who form the traditional ruling 
class, They are the rich Guatemalans who 
won't let their Congress pass an income tax. 
‘They are the Brazilian millionaires who put 
their money into real estate speculation (and 
3wiss banks) instead of industrial develop- 
ment. They are the 12 families who own 
El Salvador, and don't believe in either edu- 
cation or shoes for their peasants. 

You will meet them soon enough, because 
President Kennedy has warned them that 
they will have to mend their ways if they 
hope to see any of that Alliance for Progress 
cash. So they will promise you anything 
you ask—and deliver nothing. For any real 
reform would mean the end of the delight- 
ful way of life they have enjoyed for the 
last 300 years. 

The smart ones realize, of course, that such 
em can't last. They have seen them 
crumble already in Venezuela, Costa Rica, 
Cuba. They are likely therefore to steal all 
they can from their countrymen and from 
your aid fund and then to skip out just be- 
fore the revolution pops. After all, that 
plan worked fine for Perón, Batista, Pérez 
Jiménez, Patifio, most of the Trujillo family 
and other strong men who are now living 
it up in St. Tropez and Miami Beach. 

The only way you can beat their game is 
to side with the good revolutionists—the 
democratic ones like José Figueres, former 
President of Costa Rica; Luis Mufioz-Marin, 
Governor of Puerto Rico; and Rómulo Betan- 
court, President of Venezuela. In the long 
run, such men are the only workable alter- 
native to the other kind of revolutionists, 
of the Castro, Arbenz, and Guevara variety. 

For genuine social revolution—ns con- 
trasted with the old-fashioned palace coup, 
which changed nothing but the hand in the 
till—is probably inevitable in most of Latin 
America. It offers the only hope for even 
those modest gains, in living standards and 
human dignity, which the Alliance for Prog- 
ress can honestly promise. Your job is to 
preside over that revolution and make it 
work. If you can't do it, the Kremlin has 
plenty of trained men ready to take it over. 

A strange assignment for a Wall Street law- 
yer? Indeed it 1s—especially since some of 
your friends are bound to get hurt. Certain 
big American corporations that have enjoyed 
privileged positions in a number of Latin 
countries aren’t going to like it—but I sus- 
pect you are durable enough to handle that 
kind of pressure. 

If it is any comfort, you can look forward 
to dealing simultaneously with a different 
kind of pressure: blackmail. Your new 
clients have been using it on us for years. 
All they have had to say is: “Give me what 
I want —a hydroelectric project, or a flock 
of tanks to keep the army happy or a few 
million to replace what the boys stole out 
of the last budget or I will go to Moscow.” 

Nearly always they have been getting away 
with this kind of bluff. At some point, you 
will have to say no—simply because you 
won't have enough money to pay off all the 
blackmailers who will be calling on you. 
When some sheik or generalissimo wants an- 
other $39 million to build a palace for his 
latest mistress, you will have to tell him to 
send the bill to Khrushchev. 

But not always. For, sometime, that sheik 
actually will be gobbled up if he goes to the 
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Kremlin; and he may hold a chunk of real 
estate the West simply can't afford to lose. 
In that case, you had better grit your teeth 
and pay up—nd start thinking how to ex- 
plain the deal the the Appropriations Com- 
mittees. When to be hard, and to whom, is 
always a delicate question; but it is these 
little nuances which will make your job 
interesting. 
Hopefully yours, 


I would like to add some quotations 
from an article in the New York Times 
magazine of February 11, 1962, entitled 
“A New Loox at a Global Puzzle,” by John 
Paton Davies, Jr.: 

For us the main thing, perhaps, about the 
underdeveloped countries is to stop being 
rattled by the Russians. Our foreign-aid 
effort gives an impression of nervous anxiety. 
The sheer bulk and scope of what we are at- 
tempting is excessive. Much of this aid is 
of dubious benefit to American national in- 
terests, Much, of course, is worth continu- 
ing. However, we should do it not phreneti- 
cally, but with what the Latins call serenity, 
as if speaking from the diaphragm rather 
than from contracted vocal cords. It is essen- 
tially a matter of style. Many of the prob- 
lems of the underdeveloped countries are 
probably insoluable, at least in our time. 
And few are soluable by crash programs, even 
though these are sincerely and completely 
sold to the American people. 


I would like to close by quoting from 
a statement made by John Quincy Adams 
in 1821 when he said: 

She [the United States] has abstained 
from interference in the concerns of others, 
even when the conflict has been for prin- 
ciple to which she clings. She goes not 
abroad in search of monsters to destroy. She 
is the well-wisher to the freedom and inde- 
pendence of all. She is the champion and 
vindicator only of her own. She will recom- 
mend the general cause by the countenance 
of her voice, and the benignant sympathy of 
her example. 

She well knows that by once enlisting un- 
der other banners than her own, were they 
even the banners of foreign independence, 
she would involve herself beyond the power 
of extrication, in all the wars of interest and 
intrigue, of individual avarice, envy, and 
ambition, which assume the colors and usurp 
the standard of freedom. She might become 
the dictatress of the world: She would no 
longer be the ruler of her own spirit. 
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Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to tell the Members of this House about 
the national lottery of the Dominican 
Republic. 

This small nation derives great mone- 
tary benefit from its recognition of the 
fact that people like to gamble. 

In 1961, the gross receipts of the Do- 
minican national lottery came to over 
$32 million. The Government’s income, 
some $8 million, was not earmarked for 
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any particular project but was rather ap- 
plied to the general fund of the treasury. 
Mr. Speaker, there are only 3 million 
people in this country which means that 
the average personal expenditure on the 
national lottery was about $10 but the 
per capita income in the Dominican Re- 
public is approximately $300. If Ameri- 
cans spent a similar share of their in- 
come on a national lottery, the gross 
receipts of such a lottery would be well 
in excess of $10 billion a year. What a 
tremendous help this would be to our 
overburdened American taxpayers. 


A Vote That Endangers the Farm 
Program 
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Mr. GATHINGS, Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, June 23, the Arkansas Gazette, 
the oldest newspaper published west of 
the Mississippi River, carried an edi- 
torial, A Vote That Endangers the Farm 
Program.” This great newspaper being 
located in the capitel city of Arkansas, 
one of the leading farm States of the 
Nation, analyzes the farm issue objec- 
tively. I hope that the membership will 
read this thought-provoking editorial 
which follows: 


As summer stretches out into July and 
August, legislative defeats for the Kennedy 
administration can be expected to come with 
increasing regularity. This is so, as indi- 
cated in the farm bill vote, for the most ele- 
mental of political reasons: The administra- 
tion simply doesn't have enough votes on 
several key issues. 

The reports from Washington had been 
growing steadily more pessimistic for the ad- 
ministration’s programs, but the farm bill at 
least seemed to have excellent prospects. 
If Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman 
did have a victory“ statement prepared, he 
was certainly not alone in his expectations. 
The House leadership and the press, too, had 
regarded passage as likely. 2 

The whys of the defeat are as apparent as 
have been the whys of some other Kennedy 

islative setbacks: The Republicans main- 
tained tight party discipline, losing only a 
single vote. The Democratic majority, 
meanwhile, fragmented, with 48 Democrats 
voting against the bill. The House Demo- 
cratic leadership was apparently overcon- 
fident. 

It should not obscure the merits ignored 
in the defeat of the administration's farm 
bill. For the first time in many years the 
Congress was seriously considering a program 
embodying rigorous controls for wheat, corn, 
and other heavy surplus grains. The Presi- 
dent's proposal provided for a wedding of 
price supports and acreage controls in these 
commodities—a e ceremony which 
has been long overdue if the price support 
program is not to collapse. 

There were sectional overtones to the de- 
bate. The Grain Belt in the Midwest has 
for years enjoyed special treatment, since 
commodities principally grown there have 
had ineffective controls and relatively high 
price supports. In the South, on the other 
hand, rice, cotton, and tobacco have been 
effectively controlled, and balance has been 
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largely restored between supply and demand 
in these commodities. 
Because of this history of sectional (Le., 


commodity) favoritism, most southern Con- 


gressmen voted for the President's farm bill. 
For example, Representative HAROLD COOLEY, 
of North Carolina, was an enthusiastic floor 
leader for the bill, and all five of the Arkan- 
sas Congressmen present voted for the bill. 
The administration and the House leader- 
ship have begun to feel around in the dark 
for some passable compromise measure. It 
may be that, with the margin of loss only 
10 votes, the decision can be partially re- 
versed. We hope so, because we are con- 
vinced that the administration was moving 
in the direction of an effective farm program 
which actually might cut costs. But the 
prospects for a meaningful law are substan- 
tially diminished now, since what the House 
defeated had already been watered down, 
Back of the deliberations of the Congress 
is the somber warning of Representative 
Cooter that the complete repeal of all farm 
price supports may result if surpluses are 
not brought under control. Such is doubt- 
less not an immediate threat, but the col- 
lapse of the farm program remains a growin 
danger if controls cannot be made effective. 


Great Lakes Shipping Increases; U.S. 
Share Fading Rapidly; Yet Nation’s 
Leaders Refuse Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, as usual 
our Nation’s leaders fiddle-faddle while 
Rome burns. The Department of Com- 
merce has recommended against my bill 
providing operating and construction 
subsidies for Great Lakes shipping. This 
is a crippling blow to the Great Lakes 
area. Already one steamship company 
on the Great Lakes has announced plans 
to liquidate its fleet. Others are soon 
to follow. Unless our Nation's leaders 
wake up it will be the end of U.S. ship- 
ping on the Great Lakes with additional 
thousands of unemployed because of for- 
eign competition. 

The Department of Commerce seem- 
ingly knows little of the facts of life on 
the Great Lakes. If they do know they 
seemingly do not care what happens. I 
want to serve notice here and now to the 
Department of Commerce that the re- 
sponsibility is clearly theirs. When 
Great Lakes shippers and shipbuilders 
throw in the towel, our Nation's leaders 
can wring their hands with glee at their 
handiwork. These Nation's leaders 
seem completely unaware of what is hap- 
pening on the Great Lakes and seem- 
ingly care less. 

Total Great Lakes shipping of iron ore, 
coal and grain during May of this year 
was 5 million tons ahead of last year. 
But at the same time American vessels 
continued to lose ground. American 
ships carried only 13 percent of the grain 
loaded. Foreign oceangoing ships car- 
ried 38 percent. Canadian lakers car- 
ried a whopping 49 percent. This de- 
cline in American shipping on the Great 
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Lakes has been going on each year and 
each month. Foreign ships and Cana- 
dian ships are taking over almost com- 
pletely. Great Lakes shippers, unions, 
shipbuilders, and workers are getting 
more and more desperate and about to 
throw up their arms in despair. 

The real tragedy is that the construc- 
tion, operational and depreciation sub- 
sidies offered Canadian and foreign ves- 
sels is really American money. The 
motto of our Nation’s leaders is millions 
for subsidies for foreign and Canadian 
shippers but not one penny for American 
Great Lakes shippers. Their decision is 
“get out if you cannot take the competi- 
tion.” The voices and cries of American 
shippers and workers fall on deaf ears. 
But the voices of foreign interests sound 
like music to our Nation’s leaders’ ears. 

What voices do our Nation’s leaders 
listen to? It is unbelievable, but here 
are the facts. Our State Department in- 
vited and paid the expenses of a Nicho- 
laus Snidjers, of Amsterdam, to make a 
7-week study and tour of American ports 
and shipping. Yes, this is a fact unbe- 
lievable as it may seem. What did this 
State Department selection report after 
his first-class tour of wining and dining 
at the taxpayer's expense? He reported 
as follows: 

The United States should get out of the 
shipping business entirely. American car- 
riers and crews cost three times and more as 
much as European ones. The United States 
should get out of shipping entirely and leave 
it to us Europeans who know how to do it 
profitably. 


These are the kind of people our De- 
partment of Commerce listens to. The 
voices and cries of unemployed workers 
on the Great Lakes mean nothing com- 
pared to a Department of State selected, 
wined, and dined European—all at 
American taxpayers’ expense, of course. 

What this European expert left out of 
his report was the fact that these Euro- 
peans operate at a profit only because of 
American subsidies given them which 
are not given to Great Lakes shippers. 
Without these American subsidies even 
Europeans would operate at a loss. How 
crazy can we be? There seems to be no 
end. 

With Canadian shippers beating the 
stuffing out of our Great Lakes fleet with 
their subsidies, our Government recently 
negotiated a huge loan of $1 billion to 
Canada so that Canada can pay more 
subsidies to her shippers. Believe it or 
not, American shipowners are being 
forced to go to Canada for a shipbuilding 
subsidy. At the same time Canada 
comes to us for a billion-dollar loan. 
How absurd can we be? We deny subsi- 
dies to Great Lakes shippers but give 
money to Canada so she can subsidize 
her own and our ships.. Oh, but these 
ships must be built by Canadian labor, 
and they must use Canadian materials. 
Our leaders have no such concern for 
American labor and materials, even if it 
is really our money. 

To recommend against paying a sub- 
sidy to Great Lakes shippers the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is engaged in a silly, 
curious, and crazy pattern. What it 
really means is that they refuse to aid 
an ailing American shipping industry on 
the Great Lakes but at the same time 
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give money to a foreign nation to take 
the shipping away from us. What 
Washington needs most in these trying 
times is a competent board of psychia- 
trists, This need must be met soon, or 
there will be no American ships, sailors, 
or shipworkers on the Great Lakes. 


A Rose by Any Other Name 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1962 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 


to permission granted, I insert into the 


Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article appearing in the Journal of 
Commerce published in New York, N. V., 
on Thursday, June 21, 1962, entitled “A 
Rose by Any Other Name.” 

As we in the House have long had cause 
to realize, one of the great and coura- 
geous champions of a strong and vigor- 
ous antitrust law and law-enforcement 
program has been our colleague, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, the Honorable EMAN- 
UEL CELLER, 

This editorial not only characterizes 
in the most appropriate manner the ex- 
cellent opposition of our dear friend and 
colleague, the Honorable EMANUEL CEL- 
LER, to price-fixing legislation but also 
points out the vices and evils of that leg- 
islation together with its noxious pres- 
ent form, the quality stabilization bill. 

This bill, if enacted, would vest in a 
few large manufacturers of each partic- 
war line of commodities, usually less 
than 8 and often less than 4, the power 
to fix prices on 90 to 100 percent of the 
commodities of any specific type mar- 
keted in the United States. In addition 
to raising consumer prices, price-fixing 
legislation of this sort has the further 
vice of increasing the level of small busi- 
ness failures, as was so well brought out 
by the Honorable Lee Loevinger, Assist- 
ant Attorney General in Charge of Anti- 
trust Matters. 

The article is as follows: 

A ROSE BY ANY OTHER NAME 

One of the oddest characteristics of those 
who support legislation to legalize resale 
price fixing is their reluctance to describe 
their objective by the only name that fits it. 
In the past it has appeared as fair trade 
legislation. It has also been known as resale 
price maintenance legislation. 

Now it has cropped up again under the 
even more intriguing guise of a quality 
stabilization bill. 

There may be good reason for these cir- 
cuitous exercises in semantics. One of the 
outstanding probably is the difficulty in sell- 
ing the American consumer on a rigid price 
determined by the manufacturer, not by the 
man he meets face to face across the 
counter. 

And having been told for years that he 
is living in an economy dedicated to free 
enterprise, the consumer is naturally mysti- 
fied at learning that in the movement of 
goods from the manufacturing plant into 
the hands of the ultimate user, the word 
“free” should apply only. to the manufac- 
turer's rights, the retailer being told not 
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only what he must pay for a given item, 
but what his minimum selling price must 
be, 
And for all the concentrated thought that 
must have gone into the labeling of House 
Joint Resolution 636 as the “quality stabili- 
zation bill,” this measure has turned out 
to be one of the worst in the seemingly 
inexhaustible series of measures Congress has 
received in the postwar years in the interests 
of forcing resale price fixing on an economy 
that plainly doesn't want it. 

Heedless of the virtual collapse of the re- 
sale price fixing in the course of many ex- 
periments with it by State legislatures, the 
bipartisan backers of the bill would amend 
the Federal Trade Act to enforce the prop- 
erty rights of any owner of a distinguishing 
brand, name, or trademark regardless of the 
sale or transfer of his goods. 

While this sounds plausible (most 
rationales of resale price-fixing measures 
do), its effects would be to authorize the 
owner of a trademark to establish the re- 
sale price of goods bearing this mark. 

Its effect would also be to enforce the sys- 
tem on merchants and retailers who refused 
to sign any price-fixing agreement with the 
manufacturer, as well as on those who were 
agreeable to signing. Finally, we might re- 
mark that it would force this system on 21 
States in which the courts have either in- 
validated the nonsigner provision or the 
resale price-fixing laws in toto. 

We hoped this whole issue had been buried 
once and for all when, after the Supreme 
Court issued its famous ruling in the 
Schwegmann case, in 1951, Congress ex- 
empted the nonsigner clause from the anti- 
trust laws in enacting the so-called McGuire 
Act. ~ 
Whether or not the discount houses— 
which are main targets of this kind of legis- 
lation—dare Indispensable to the economy, we 
object to legislative coercion of merchants, 
just as we would object to the same kind of 
coercion on manufacturers or on any other 
legitimate enterprises in the American 
economy. 

We would object for the same reason to 
any Government interference in—say—busi- 
ness inventory policies, no matter how per- 
suasive the objective of stabilizing the econ- 
omy may be. 

And the interference contemplated by the 
latest resale price-fixing bill is not only un- 
warranted, it runs directly counter to what 
we had always supposed to be the spirit of 
the antitrust laws. How could Congress— 
how could anyone justify legislation to keep 
retail prices up to levels determined by the 
manufacturers, thus denying any manage- 
ment pricing rights to the merchants in- 
volved, while the statute books still carry 
such a formidable body of law stating that 
in most other respects any concerted move 
in this direction on the part of business is 
illegal? 

As often as we have disagreed with Rep- 
resentative EMANUEL CELLER on antitrust 
matters, we cannot help agreeing with his 
observation that the current resale price- 
fixing bill “flies in the face of our antitrust 
laws and the free competitive system which 
the antitrust laws are designed to protect.” 


Honesty and Stupidity and Mr. Freeman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


' oF 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert the following 
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article entitled “Honesty and Stupidity 
and Mr. ” which appeared in 
the Peoria Journal Star on Monday, 
July 2, in the Appendix of the Recorp: 
HONESTY AND STUPIDITY AND Mr. Freeman 

Secretary of Agriculture Freeman told the 
Senate that although his Department made 
mistakes in the Estes case, they were honest 
mistakes. And that, the Secretary seemed to 
imply, takes care of that. 

But it doesn’t. Even if the mistakes were 
honest mistakes they were also stupid mis- 
takes. Honesty doesn't excuse stupidity. We 


can no more tolerate stupidity in high office. 


than we can dishonesty. 

Freeman sald Undersecretary Charles 8. 
Murphy made a mistake when, despite a 
warning that Estes would face prosecution, 
Murphy okayed Estes’ appointment to the 
President's Cotton Advisory Committee. A 
mistake indeed. Sheer stupidity at the least. 

For it certainly is stupid to appoint a man 
facing prosecution to a committee to advise 
the Government on the very matter he was 
to be prosecuted for. It's like naming a 
Peoria “madam” to a committee to establish 
morals in the community. 

Some mistakes will happen in a large bu- 
reaucracy, it is true. But like many things, 
they are a matter of degree. To excuse 
colossal stupidity by saying, “mistakes will 
happen,” is an attempt to use an alibi that 
would cover any situation that could arise. 

Let us hope in the future Secretary Free- 
man resolves not only to not tolerafe dis- 
honesty but not to excuse stupidity either, 
and that he keeps his Department on its 
toes, intelligently as well as honestly. 


Differences Between the Appropriations 
Committees of the Two Houses of 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following resolu- 
tion adopted by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations today: 

Whereas in the consideration of general 
appropriation measures it has always been 
the established procedure in the Congress 
for the bills to originate in the House of 
Representatives and for the conferences to 
resolve differences between the bodies to be 
held on the Senate side of the Capitol with 
a Member of the Senate presiding, though 
there is no constitutional or legislative 
requirement for such procedure; and 

Whereas in the second session of the 87th 
Congress, the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations was confronted with a demand to 
change this established and time-tested pro- 
cedure to enable members of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to preside at one- 
half of the conferences and for half of the 
conferences to meet on the House side of 
the Capitol; and 

Whereas the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations, after consideration, agreed to ac- 
cept the proposal by the House committee 
for conference meetings if the House com- 
mittee would agree to have one-half of the 
general appropriation bills originate in the 
Senate; and 

Whereas the House Committee on Appro- 
priations has flatly refused to consider any 
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general appropriation bills originating in the 
Senate while insisting upon other changes; 
and 

Whereas the differences between the two 
bodies of Congress are not the minor ques- 
tion of the location of the room where con- 
ferences shall be held or the individual to 
preside, but involve the question of whether 
the Senate committee is coequal with the 
House committee in the consideration of 
appropriation bills: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the U.S, Senate is unwilling to 
accept unilateral alterations in the proce- 
dures which have always existed in consid- 
ering appropriation bills; be it further 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the Sen- 
ate committee, the operations of the Govern- 
ment of the United States should not be en- 
dangered by unreasonable demands for sur- 
render of the Senate to the will of the other 
body in such matters, particularly when the 
demands were presented in such a fashion as 
to attempt to place the blame on the Senate 
for the confusion and chaos which could 
result, when the only part played by the 
Senate is to insist that changes in the pro- 
cedures, if desirable, should be made in an 
orderly way and in that spirit of comity and 
mutual respect which should exist between 
equals; be it further 

Resolved, In an effort to go more than 
halfway in its efforts to solve a problem 
which it did not create but which was 
thrust upon it, that the Senate Commiitee 
on Appropriations, while appealing to our 
counterparts in the other body to complete 
the legislative processes on the pending ap- 
propriation measures under traditional and 
longstanding procedures, suggest the ap- 
pointment of a special committee of the 
Senate committee by the chairman thereof 
to confer with a special committee from the 
House Committee on Appropriations to con- 
sider any fair and reasonable changes in 
appropriation procedures which may apply 
to future Congresses; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconn and 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Vice President of the United 
States, the majority leader òf the U.S. Sen- 
ate, the minority leader of the U.S. Senate. 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the majority leader of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the minority leader of the House 
of Representatives, and the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives, h 


Juvenile Delinquency Prevention: A 
Program by Nat K. Perlow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr, KEFAUVER. Mr. President, Nat 
K. Perlow is a prominent New York mag- 
azine editor. During the years in which 
I was chairman of the Senate Committee 
To Investigate Organized Crime and 
later on as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Problems of Juvenile Delinquency, 
Mr. Perlow gave the committee and me a 
great deal of assistance and many valu- 
able suggestions. He has made an in- 
tense study of these problems and is 
quite knowledgeable on the subject. 

I know, also, that the late and beloved 
Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., during 
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the time when he was chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
relied greatly upon the advice and coun- 
sel of Mr. Perlow. 

Mr. Perlow has prepared a brief report 
and recommendation about dealing with 
the problem of juvenile delinquency. I 
feel that this report is worthy of thought- 
ful consideration, and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PREVENTION: A 
ProcramM By Nat K. PERLOW 
(By Nat K. Perlow) 

In spite of many surveys, reports, and 
analyses of delinquency, tragically little has 
been done in the way of concrete action to 
halt the spread of the social cancer called 
juvenile delinquency. 

During the incumbency of the late Senator 
Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., as chairman of the 
US. Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile De- 
linquency, he asked me to study the role 
of psychiatric and emotional factors in 
delinquency. 

The Senator and I held a number of con- 
ferences and conversations aimed toward 
the preparation of a program for congres- 
sional action. I continued work on this 
program after the Senator's tragic death. 

Here are the conclusions I have reached 

. is a result of many interviews, an examina- 
tion of numerous case histories, and on-the- 
spot investigation of public and private 
agencies involved in combating juvenile 
delinquency. 

If the Nation is to achieve real success in 
this area, the Federal Government must as- 
sume leadership in a bold and realistic pro- 
fram. The key word in such a program must 
be “prevention.” 

Juvenile delinquency is a monster with 
many faces. It has many causes—bad en- 
vironment, lack of economic opportunity, 
familly instability. But in the case of the 
most serious, hard-core delinquents, psychia- 
tric and emotional maladjustment is nearly 
always present. And ft is this aspect of the 
delinquency problem that requires the most 
serious attention. 

The majority of juvenile delinquents are 
emotionally disturbed youths. 

Their delinquent acts are usually a direct 
result of hostility toward society. This may 
come about because of an unhappy home life 
and the lack of constructive guidance from 
adults. Their domestic environment has de- 
prived them of a feeling of security and 
Affection. It has created emotional distor- 
tions. 

These, in turn, have led often to psychia- 
tric abnormality. Social workers have told 
me of finding these circumstances particu- 
larly prevalent where parents are not prop- 
erly adjusted to each other. 

In large measure, juvenile delinquency is 
a product of adult delinquency—but not in 
the manner usually thought of. 

It is not a matter of adults deliberately 
leading youngsters astray. But emotionally 
Sick parents can hardly avoid inflicting psy- 
chiatric injury on their offspring. Nor can 
parents who quarrel constantly avoid trans- 
ferring their strife, bitterness, and neuroses 
to their children. 

Case histories of great numbers of youths 
im institutions show that they have imma- 
ture mothers and fathers, divorced parents 
or parents who find a crutch in alcohol or 
promiscuity. The explosive rise in the di- 
vorce rate is directly paralleled by an up- 
Surge in delinquency. 

Social workers have found time after time 
that disturbed children can be brought back 
to normality if parents can be persuaded to 
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seek psychotherapy. But facilities for family 
counseling are limited. Private psychiatric 
treatment is expensive and few families with 
emotional conflicts can afford these services. 

The most pressing need is for improving 
psychotherapy facilities for delinquents and 
their parents. This means more psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, and trained social 
workers. The lack of therapists has retarded 
programs to deal with emotionally disturbed 
children in the past. In many cases, cor- 
rectional institutions have failed to bring 
improvement in individual cases because of a 
lack of diagnostic and therapeutic services. 

At the same time, many emotionally dis- 
turbed children who have not committed any 
violently antisocial act have been in- 
carcerated with mentally defective and psy- 
chotic delinquents. This was brought to 
public attention in New York City last year 
by Michael Mok, a courageous New York 
World-Telegram reporter, who spent 8 days 
as an undercover mental patiemt in Kings 
County Hospital. As a result of his dis- 
closures, children are being more closely 
screened in this hospital, but the situation 
elsewhere across the country still leaves 
much to be desired. 

The lack of personnel and facilities to deal 
with emotionally disturbed children is a 
serious problem in the public schools. 
School authorities and soclal workers are 
unable to cope with the undisciplined be- 
havior of thousands of students, because of 
a lack of guidance facilities for these young 
people, The problem of emotionally dis- 
turbed children is one of the most frustrat- 
ing dilemmas confronting local communi- 
ties. That is another reason why Federal 
action is needed. 

The time has come for Congress to take 
these concrete steps: 

1. Because of the shortage of trained per- 
sonnel, the Federal Government should pro- 
vide scholarships to talented college grad- 
uates interested in careers in mental health. 
The graduate training required for such 
careers is beyond the means of many quali- 
fied young people. 

2. Federal grants should be given to ex- 
pand the facilities of approved institutions 

social workers, psychiatrists, and 
psychologists. A division should be created 
in the U.S. Office of Education to assist edu- 
cational institutions in encouraging more 
college students to pursue professional car- 
reers in this area. 

8. A Federal aid should be 
launched to enable States to set up psy- 
chiatric clinics for persons referred to them 
by courts, schools, and social agencies. 

4. The Federal Government can encour- 
age existing private social agencies to ex- 
pand their facilities by making available— 
on a rent-free basis—vacant Government 
buildings and installations. 

Among such places are military camps and 
properties which the Government no longer 
uses for any purpose—including Ellis Island 
in New York Harbor. 

The General Services Administration al- 
ready has a policy of priority for private so- 
cial institutions, but this is clearly inade- 
quate. Many private institutions cannot 
afford the needed outlays for converting Gov- 
ernment buildings to their pur- 
poses. Therefore the General Services Ad- 
ministration should be empowered to make 
whatever repairs are necessary. 

Criteria must be set up for determining 
the institutions eligible for assistance. Many 
private agencies are offering care, treatment, 
and schooling for boys and girls with emp- 
tional problems. One of the finest institu- 
tions of this type is the Starr Commonwealth 
for Boys at Albion, Mich. 

Founded by Floyd Starr in 1913, this school 
is home for more than 200 socially and emo- 
tionally maladjusted boys from throughout 
the United States. The Starr Common- 
wealth, situated on 3,000 acres, provides 
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trained social workers, teachers, and work 
supervisors for its students. The boys live 
in attractive cottages, each with its own 
housemother. There is no tuition. Funds 
are received from public donations and from 
the sale of Christmas seals. 

More schools like the Starr Commonwealth 
are needed. A Federal program of assistance 
can contribute greatly to expanding such 
facilities. 

5. The financial burden of institutions, 
such as the Starr Commonwealth, can be 
alleviated by a Federal program which would 
make available to them various surplus Gov- 
ernment goods. Included would be clothing, 
Office supplies, and industrial equipment sult- 
able for vocational projects. 

The enactment of this five-point program 
is absolutely essential if real progress is to 
be made against delinquency. It should re- 
ceive top priority from Congress. 


Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 8 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 11970) to pro- 
mote the general welfare, foreign policy, and 
security of the United States through inter- 
national trade agreements and through 
adjustment assistance to domestic industry, 
agriculture, and labor, and for other pur- 


poses. 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, we 
are faced with an exceedingly difficult 
decision in acting upon the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962. We all favor ex- 
panding world trade that will strengthen 
the free world, and this is the avowed 
purpose of this legislation. Yet we are 
aware that months of hearings and 
these days of debate have left many of 
the basic claims for this legislation un- 
substantiated, and many of the questions 
about it unanswered. 

Certainly we all agree that continued 
strength is necessary to our leadership 
of the free world. The development of 
the European Economic Community or 
Common Market figures to change the 
traditional economic relationships in the 
free world and we must meet these 
changes. The EEC countries comprise 
a market of 170 million people; their 
total foreign trade reached $60 billion 
last year. The elimination of their in- 
ternal tariffs and the creation of a com- 
mon tariff system in regard to outside 
nations would make it seem imperative 
that we seek new tariff accommodations 
with the EEC in order that we may con- 
tinue to share in these markets. 

However, it should be realized that the 
Common Market is still being developed, 
and it is still several years away from 
the point when all its internal tariffs 
will be removed. In addition, the mem- 
bership of the EEC is still unsettled, as 
Great Britain and other countries nego- 
tiate for membership. We have seen in 
these debates the sharp disagreement 
over the factors which truly contribute 
to our present trade balances; in fact, 
the validity of these balances has even 
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been seriously challenged because of 


their inclusion of trade actually financed 


by our own foreign aid grants, 

As a result of these many significant 
uncertainties, it seems to me that the 
proposal to extend the present reciprocal 
trade program for another year would be 
a wise move. It would permit a clearer 
picture of the composition of the EEC 
before we fix our international trade 
program for the next 5 years. It would 
provide a period when we could turn to 
even more important economic re- 
forms—the improvement of our deprecia- 
tion and tax system in order to increase 
the incentives to our economy. These 
would be certain to strengthen our com- 
petitive economic position. 

Of course, the bill we have been pre- 
sented by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee does represent an improvement over 
the proposals first advanced to the Con- 
gress by the administration. It provides 
greater safeguards for American jobs 
and industries than proposed by the ad- 
ministration. It contains provisions for 
seeking removal of discriminatory, non- 
tariff restrictions which other countries 
maintain against our products. 

If the majority of the House declines 
to support a l-year extension of the pres- 
ent reciprocal trade program, I will then 
support the committee proposal because 
I know we must have the authority to 
move ahead in this area if the situation 
demands it. I have consistently sup- 
ported our programs to expand world 
trade in the best interests of our country. 

But what we require is more than 
tariff reductions for their own sake. 
There has been too great a tendency to 
decide this important and far-reaching 
issue by slogans to the effect that all 
tariffs are bad, all free trade is good. 
Our history is proof that this is not so, 
because much of our industrial strength 
was developed with the aid of tariff pro- 
tection. 

This legislation would give wide- 
sweeping authority to the President; it 
is important that this authority be used 
in a manner that will strengthen our 
Nation economically, because the eco- 
nomic strength of the United States is 
crucial for the life of the free world. 
There has been much emphasis and dis- 
cussion of adjustment assistance for 
those who suffer business setbacks or 
lose employment as a result of tariff re- 
ductions made under the authority of 
this act. I believe the administration 
by its handling of this authority, should 
shift its emphasis to strengthening our 
economy and increasing employment op- 
portunities, for this must be the primary 
purpose of this program. 


Hoover’s Book Bares Communism 
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Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include an article entitled 
“Hoover's Book Bares Communism,” 
which appeared in the June 28 edition 
of the Savannah Evening Press. This 
fine article is a review of a new book by 
Hon. J. Edgar Hoover, the respected Di- 
rector of the FBI. 

The article follows: 

Hoover’s BOOK BARES COMMUNISM 

Advance information on a new book, by 
Federal Bureau of Investigation Director J. 
Edgar Hoover, indicates it belongs on the 
must reading list of all Americans, par- 
ticularly adults concerned with our schools 
and students themselves. 7 

It is called “A Study of Communism,” and 
was prepared In response to requests for a 
handbook on the nature of communism by 
one of the men best equipped to write it, a 
man who had been frustrating Communist 
attempts at subversion and infiltration for 
years. 

Mr. Hoover’s new book is particularly 
timely in the light of present Communist 
efforts to attract the attention of American 
young people. Party leaders, an announce- 
ment of the books says, have been appear- 
ing as speakers on college campuses across 
the country, expounding Communist ideol- 
ogy and asserting the supremacy of the 
Communist way of life. 

A reading of Mr. Hoover's book will equip 
parents, teachers, and students with the 
answers to the false claims of communism 
and refresh their acquaintance with the 
positive values of our democratic heritage. 

The FBI Director reasserts his conviction 
that the most effective way to combat com- 
munism is through knowledge, information, 
and reliance on democratic principles, add- 
ing that these qualities are needed now more 
than ever since in his opinion “the danger 
which communism presents to the free world 
has not abated. If anything, it has in- 
creased.” 

So long as there are Communists bent 
on world domination, free peoples cannot 
relax or allow their own defenses against 
{t—ideological or military—to be relaxed. 


Summary of National Defense 
Education Act 
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Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following press release 
from the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare: 

Nearly $600 million has already been ob- 
ligated under the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act for the education of American 
youth, it has been announced by Abraham 
Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

This is part of an estimated billion-dollar 
program authorized by Congress in 1958. 

In making a report of progress under the 
act in its fourth working year, Secretary 
Ribicoff emphasized the following achieve- 
ments: Approximately 350,000 undergraduate 
and graduate students have been enabled to 
attend colleges and universities by borrowing 
some $225 million to help finance their edu- 
cation; during the past 4 years, nearly $300 
million has been made available to elemen- 
tary and high schools for strengthening in- 
struction in science, mathematics, and 
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modern languages. These funds were sup- 
plied on a matching basis by the Federal Of- 
fice of Education and the States; 17 million 
children in public and private secondary 
schools have benefited from counseling and 
guidance testing services. 

“Under the various programs of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, courses of 
study important to careers in areas of critical 
manpower shortage have been greatly 
strengthened,” Secretary Ribicoff said; “in 
addition, millions of young people are being 
helped to identify their talents and to 
develop their abilities in the directions best 
suited to them individually, This freedom 
of choice is of extreme importance in our 
democratic society.” 

“While a great deal more is needed to bring 
our schools to the high level of excellence we 
seek, he added, “these and other programs 
under the National Defense Education Act are 
helping our schools achieve a new quality 
that represents a definite forward step for 
our entire educational system.” 

Highlights of developments under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act are; 

GUIDANCE, COUNSELING, AND TESTING 


The Office of Education has made $47.8 
million available to schools for guidance, 
counseling, and testing programs, and local 
schools are now employing the equivalent of 
21,800 full-time guidance personnel, as com- 
pared with only 12,000 before the passage of 
the act. More than 11,000 men and women 
have attended special institutes to train for 
professional careers in counseling and guid- 
ance, or to improve their skills in these flelds, 
at an estimated cost of $22.4 million. 

As a result of these activities, 17 million 
high school students have been given the op- 
portunity to take scholastic ability and 
achievement tests under special counseling 
and guidance programs. 

SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, AND MODERN 
LANGUAGES 


The Office of Education and State educa- 
tional agencies, on a 50-50 matching basis, 
have earmarked approximately $300 million 
for new laboratory and other equipment and 
minor remodeling of classrooms to improve 
the teaching of science, mathematics, and 
modern foreign languages in the Nation's 
public elementary and secondary schools. 

In addition, loans totaling $2.7 million 
have been made to approximately 180 private 
elementary and secondary schools for this 


purpose. 

More than 15,000 public classrooms have 
been remodeled under this program, and 
more than 4,000 new electronic language lab- 
oratories have been constructed. Well over 
half of the projects have been in small 
schools with less than 1,000 students, and 
more than 90 percent of all local school dis- 
tricts has received funds for equipment to 
teach science. Some States report a doubling 
in enrollments in language classes in both 
elementary and high schools, and increases in 
science and mathematics enrollments are 
general throughout the Nation. 

More than half of the money lent to pri- 
vate schools has been used to teach science 
or modern languages for the first time in 
their history. 

As a further boost, an additional $7.9 mil- 
lion in Federal funds enabled State educa- 
tional agencies to increase their specialists 
in science, mathematics, and modern foreign 
languages from 33 in 1958 to well over 200 
by 1962. 

STUDENT LOANS 

Approximately 350,000 undergraduate and 
graduate students in 1,450 colleges and uni- 
versities have borrowed $225 million under 
the student loan program to continue their 
education. The Office of Education fur- 
nished $202 million of this total. 

By June 30, 1962, about $5 million—five 
times the amount now due—will have been 
repaid by students who have completed their 
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college work. About one-fourth of the bor- 
rowers now paying off their student loans 
have become elementary or secondary school- 
teachers. 

Grants have been made to 5,500 students 


under the graduate fellowship program, de- 


signed to train college teachers to help meet 
the current shortage. Thus far, $58.6 million 
has been obligated for this program—half of 
which has been paid to the fellows and half 
to the 165 participating graduate schools to 
help establish or expand the graduate pro- 
grams in which the fellows are studying. 
LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


More than 11,000 elementary and high 
school language teachers have gone back to 
summer school at 218 recently established 
language institutes, to learn new teaching 
methods and the use of new teaching ma- 
terials. To date, more than $18.5 million 
has been obligated for improving language 
teachers’ skills in this way. 

As another important phase of the lan- 
Guage development program under the act, 
53 language and area centers have been de- 
veloped in colleges and universities for full- 
time study not only of languages but of the 
countries in which the languages are spoken. 
Enrollment in the 1960-61 academic year 
Teached nearly 7,000. Approximately $6 mil- 
lion has been obligated for this program. 

The modern languages taught in the cen- 
ters are of major importance to government, 
business, industry, and education in this 
country. Spoken collectively by about 1 bil- 
lion people, they include Arabic, Chinese, 
Hindi-Urdu, Japanese, Portuguese, Russian, 
and Spanish, as well as other neglected lan- 
guages. The study of the countries involved 
includes such courses as economics, history, 
and literature. 

In addition, more than 1,600 graduate stu- 
dents have been awarded fellowships for the 
study of 62 languages, a large percentage of 
them for study of languages of critical im- 
portance to our national purposes. Sixty 
colleges and universities offer courses for 
these students, and to date $8.8 million has 
been obligated. 

As a first-time research effort, $10.4 million 
has been obligated for 206 projects to deter- 
mine the greatest needs in foreign language 
instruction, to determine the best methods 
of foreign language teaching, and to develop 
instructional materials such as grammars, 
readers, and dictionaries. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Under the technical training program, both 
youth and adults are trained as highly skilled 
technicians in fields necessary for the na- 
tional defense. Adults are generally workers 
who seek training for higher-level jobs or 
who are brushing up on latest developments 
in their fields, 

Attendance at extension classes for adult 
workers reached 83,000 in 1961. More than 
7.500 youth have already been trained as 
highly skilled techniclans and graduated 
from the senior high school and postsecond- 
ary programs. It is estimated that more 
than 7,500 will complete their training by 
the end of June. 

Total enrollments this year are expected to 
exceed 150,000 in the technical training pro- 
grams, an increase of 150 percent over the 
first year of the program. Five thousand 
women enrolled in area technical training 
Programs, chiefly in the fields of data proc- 
essing and computed programing, electronics, 
and mechanics. 

Placements of most graduates are in 
defense-related employment. Jobs were 
readily found for the graduates—in some 
States, there were not enough to fill the posi- 
tions available. In one area, 600 students in 
data-processing techniques accepted jobs be- 
fore their graduation. Pay for high school 
graduates who completed the additional 2- 
year courses in technical instruction, in the 
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first 28 States reporting, was as high as 
$7,200 and averaged $4,600. Pay for grad- 
uates of the high school programs averaged 
$3,900. 

The endproduct of the training course is 
the highly skilled technician who knowledge 
is of sufficient range to permit him to shift 
with technological change. One example of 
the departure from traditional occupational 
training is the new classification of welder- 
metallurgist, a dual skill necessary to the 
welding trade because of the new alloys used 
in rocket and atomic submarine development. 

Thus far, $32.4 million has been made 
available to the States under this program. 
Matching on a 50-50 basis is required, but 
in the first 3 years the States overmatched 
by about one-third. 

COMMUNICATION MEDIUMS 


Nearly $10 million has been obligated to 
support 169 research projects to determine 
the most effective way of using television, 
radio, motion picture, teaching machines, 
tape recordings, and similar communications 
mediums for educational purposes. Research 
grants are made upon recommendation of 
the National Ad Committee on New 
Educational Mediums. Nearly 60 have been 
completed. 

Over 84 million has been obligated for 
getting into the schools information de- 
veloped by research. Altogether, 113 con- 
tracts for this work have been awarded. 


Congressional Fellow Wins Harvard 
Thesis Award 
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HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, Harvard University recently awarded 
its Jay Prize to John Saloma III, who is 
currently the congressional fellow with 
Senator Leverett SALTONSTALL and who 
earlier this year was with me in my 
office. This truly outstanding award 
gives recognition to this very able dedi- 
cated young man, whose sound scholar- 
ship has attracted considerable attention 
on the Hill. The Jay award is given for 
“the best essay upon any subject relating 
to the history or development of consti- 
tutional government and free institutions 
in the United States or Great Britain.” 
Dr. Saloma wrote his thesis about the 
British Conservative Party. 

Dr. Saloma, who will teach at MIT 
this fall, is a good example of the value 
of the intern program sponsored by the 
American Political Science Association, 
and they too deserve recognition for 
locating and encouraging able young 
men to work in congressional offices. 

Two articles concerning Mr. Saloma 
and his award follow: 

[From the Quincy (Mass.) Patriot-Ledger, 
June 19, 1962 

Satoma WINS HARVARD PRIZE ror THESIS 

CamsBrince—The faculty of arts and sci- 
ences of Harvard University has awarded 
the DeLancey K. Jay Prize for 1961-62 to 
John Saloma III of Weymouth. Mr. Saloma 
received the prize for his doctoral thesis 
on the British Conservative Party. He re- 
cently completed the degree of Ph. D. in po- 
litical economy and government. 
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A TOP PRIZE 


The Jay Prize, awarded on the basis of 
universitywide competition, is one of the 
top academic prizes at Harvard. It is offered 
for “the best essay upon any subject relating 
to the history or development of constitu- 
tional government and free institutions in 
the United States or Great Britain or any 
other part of the English-speaking world at 
any period of history.” 

Mr. Saloma’s thesis is entitled 
“British Conservatism and the Welfare 
State: An Analysis of the Policy Process 
Within the British Conservative Party.” 

Returning to Weymouth for the Harvard 
commencement, Mr. Saloma is spending the 
current year in Washington, D.C., as a con- 
gressional fellow. He is working as a staff 
assistant on legislation with Senator 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Republican, of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Saloma is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Saloma of 135 Pierce Road, Weymouth. 


[From the Quincy (Mass.) Patriot-Ledger of 
Apr. 5, 1962] 
JOHN S. Satoma III AWARDED DOCTORATE 


WermovutH.—John S. Saloma III, son of 
Mr. and Mrs, John Saloma of 135 Pierce 
Road, was awarded the degree of Ph. D. in 
political economy and government at the 
March meeting of the Governing Boards of 
Harvard University. 

Mr. Saloma received his bachelor of science 
degree from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1956 and has pursued gradu- 
ate studies at the Harvard Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences and at the London 
School of Economics under a Fulbright 
grant. The topic of his doctoral dissertation 
was “British Conservatism and the Welfare 
State.” 

Mr. Saloma is spending the current year 
in Washington, D.C., as a congressional fel- 
low. Under the fellowship program, spon- 
sored by the American Political Sclence As- 
sociation and the Ford Foundation, he will 
work on the staff of a Congressman and 
Senator. 

His House assignment has been with Con- 
gressman THOMAS B. Curtis, Republican of 
Missouri, who ts the senior Republican mem- 
ber of the Joint Economie Committee and a 
member of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means. In the Senate, Mr. Saloma will 
serve as a legislative assistant to Senator 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, of Massachusetts, se- 
nior Republican member of the Armed Sery- 
ices and Appropriations Committees, 


Congressman Clark MacGregor Reports 
Poll Results 
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Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, a 
recent experiment which I conducted in 
my district has once again demonstrated 
the value of grass-roots democracy and 
the enthusiasm with which citizens de- 
sire to participate in the governmental 
process. 

In response to a public opinion poll 
which I sent to residents of my district in 
May more than 16,000 individual citizens 
have given me the benefit of their 
thoughts about issues currently being de- 
bated in Congress. 
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A glance at the composition of the 
Third District of Minne- 
sota would quickly reveal to the observer 
that a poll of its residents would closely 
approximate a poll of the entire Nation. 
Represented in the district is virtually 
every type of occupation, industry, and 
ethnic or religious grouping which might 
be found anywhere in the Nation. 

The five-county district embraces rural 
farm areas, thriving suburban communi- 
ties, and sections of one of the Nation's 
largest cities, Minneapolis. Hardly any 
issue which arises in Congress does not 
bear directly upon the lives of many of 
my Third District constituents. 

Much faith can be put in the results 
of this poll as closely reflecting the 
opinion of all the people when questioned 
on the important issues of the day. 

An occupational breakdown of those 
responding to the poll demonstrates the 
broad base of opinions which are repre- 
sented in the results. Of those who indi- 
cated their occupation to me, 11 percent 
were hourly employees, 29 percent sal- 
aried, 20 percent businessmen, 17 percent 
professional, 2 percent farmers, 6 per- 
cent housewives, 12 percent retired, and 
3 percent indicated an occupation other 
than those listed above. 

These respondents represent every sec- 
tion of the district and every political 
attitude. By attempting to secure the 
broadest feasible coverage I feel sure 
that we have the opinions of people from 
every walk of life. 

Volunteers assisted throughout the en- 
tire project by addressing the question- 
naires to telephone subscribers through- 
out the district and then volunteers tab- 
ulated the responses. 

Several newspapers very kindly printed 
the questionnaire in their regular edi- 
tions and from this source many addi- 
tional persons relayed their opinions to 
me. 

Frequently respondents indicated to 
me that it is difficult to cast a simple 
“yes” or “no” answer to questions as 
complex ‘as those proposed to Congress. 
I agree wholeheartedly with them. When 
I prepared the questions I realized that 
they might be open to different interpre- 
tations and that more detailed informa- 
tion would be helpful. 

Many issues could not be covered in 
appropriate detail nor could the many 


ramifications always be shown. But . 


here in the House of Representatives 
when the roll is called, one must decide 
to vote either “aye” or “nay” regardless 
of the qualifications he might wish to 
add to the question at hand. 

Glancing at the results of the poll one 
immediately realizes that the American 
public is becoming alarmed with the 
rapid transfer of power to the executive 
branch from its rightful place in the 
hands of the people’s representatives in 
Congress. 

Equaling public alarm about south- 
east Asia policy is a noteworthy disap- 
proval of increased nondefense Govern- 
ment spending programs. Contrary to 
what we are sometimes told the public 
desires, the results of this poll clearly 
show an uncertainty over economic con- 
ditions—the public pulse calls for cau- 
tion, not confusion. 
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The legislative questionnaire itself 
provided columns for both “His” and 
“Hers” answers which afforded even 
more members of the family to share in 


an expression of opinion. A blank space $” 


was available for comments and a sur- 
prising number of persons expanded and 
elaborated more fully their views on the 
respective questions. 

I was deeply interested in reading the 
comments about issues of serious con- 
cern to Third District citizens. A most 
revealing observation related to the 
King-Anderson medicare proposal. 

In a November 1961 poll I had surveyed 
the district on the subject of medical care 
and hence felt such a testing of opinion 
was still sufficiently valid so that I could 
touch upon issues not covered in the ear- 
lier poll. : 

But a large number of persons wished 
to express an opinion on the subject so 
I tallied those so commenting and found 
that 21 percent favored the King-An- 
derson compulsory social security ap- 
proach but 79 percent opposed this bill. 

This was my second annual legislative 
poll and the results were most gratify- 
ing. The poll, an exercise in democracy, 
provided one more avenue by which the 
citizen may participate in his system of 
self-government. 

A sense of awareness and a feeling of 
participation is a critical need in these 


-crucial years when representative gov- 


ernment is under attack. For this rea- 
son, if for no other, I am encouraged to 
study the returns of this poll. It makes 
me keenly aware of the privilege I en- 
joy in serving in the U.S. Congress as the 
Representative of the people of Minne- 
sota’s Third District. 

The results of my second annual leg- 
islative poll are as follows: 

ANNUAL LEGISLATIVE QUESTIONNAIRE OF 

CONGRESSMAN Clank MACGREGOR 
1. Do von think Congress shonld give the President 
ecisions 


and his advisers a veto ‘er over private d 
relating to prices, wage rates, and rent charges? 


Yes No 


2. Is it all right for the President to exercise the . 
referred to above, in the absence of congressinnul ac 
when he decides the *‘public interest" is — nN 
such docisions? 


Should onr electoral college system of electing a 
2 and Vice President be changed so as to moro 
necurately reflect the popular vote? 


Not 
sure 


Nen — 4 10.0 5. 7 


Pach 88 favor ccna ag matching those of 
ocal government’ 
fallout shelters in 
ulldings? 


oe Daas community 
8 and other public 


S o a a 
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5. Almost everyone agrees that some form of tax ad- 
„ 
gro an new jobs 
you favor achieving this through: 
(a) A credit 
usiness and 


nst taxes of 7 or 8 percent of the cost 
of new productive equipment? 


(b) A more rapid and flexible tax siete (deprecia- 
tion) of the cost of this new equipment? or 


32.4 


6. To eanan help the distributing and retoillug 
segments of the ogni would you favor a law letting 
them deduct from net income a limited portion of the 
= of —_ inventories before arriving at their taxublo 

com 


Ves No Not 


sure 
N 43.4 32.6 22:0 
7. Do favor the tox pro proposal currently befure Con- 
which would “withhold” a flat 20 percent of income 


interest and dividends? 


No Not 


sure 


Yes 


a.z | 73.1 | 6.2 


8. Should the Congress give to the President standby 
authority to start up to $2,000,000,000 worth of public 
works projects? 


No 


Yes Not 

guru 
ae Ee ee 22.9 | 67.8 0.3 
9. Article I, paragraph 8, of the Constitution gives to 
Congress the power “to lay and collect taxes. Should 
the Congress give the President standby authority to 

cut income taxes? 

Yes No Not 

sure 
» WWA 21. 7 70.4 7.9 


pais to aut ste seg of the current mens 
aut ze tho purchase of up to 
orth of United Nations bonds? 8 


11. Do you favor financing the necessary costs of grow- 
ing national defonse budgets by: 
(a) Higher taxes? or 


G — — — 


(b) Deficit spending? or 
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(c) Reduced spending on nondefense programs. 


Yes 


87.3 


12, In South Vietnam we sre giving strong military 
and economic sid to s government committed to defeat 
Cemmanist subversion and aggression; in neighboring 
Laos we ure withhokling aid so as to move a friendiy gov- 
ernment into a coalition with Communist and neutralist 
factions, Do you approve of these Kennedy adminis- 


tration policies in: 
(a) South Vietnam? 


Suspicion in Western Europe—Possibility 
of United States-Soviet Alliance Held 
Key to Tensions in NATO 
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OF COLORADO 
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Mr. DOMINICE. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time Members on both sides of 
the aisle have criticized the State De- 
partment for lack of initiative and 
action in our foreign policy. A group of 
us in May took the floor and introduced 
the first phase of an extensive critique 
of the conduct of our foreign affairs 
under this administration. We have 
warned that our apparent policy of mak- 
ing great speeches and failing to take 
action to back them up may be good 
election campaign technique, but can do 
nothing except create mistrust of our 
intentions on the part of our allies, and 
* contempt on the part of our enemies. 

Recently, Mr. Constantine Brown ex- 
plored possible reasons for the conflicts 
in NATO in a most amazing manner, 
stating that our allies are fearful of an 
eventual alliance between the United 
States and the Soviet bloc. 

Certainly none of us believe this is 
even remotely possible unless the Com- 
munists are eliminated from control of 
those countries. But the very fact that 
our allies even consider this a possible 
U.S. policy means that our allies as well 
as our enemies doubt our sincerity and 
doubt that this administration has the 
resolution to carry through the long 
fight necessary to overcome the Com- 
munist menace. 

Mr. Constantine Brown’s article is 
well worth studying by all Members, 
and I include it as part of my remarks: 

From the Evening Star, Washington, 
July 5, 1962] 

Suspicion IN WESTERN EUROPE— POSSIBILITY 
or U.S.-Sovier ALLIANCE HELD KEY TO TEN- 
sions In NATO 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Rome.—Throughout the ages great alli- 

ances have been reversed. This fundamental 
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of world politics has not changed over the 
centuries. Our present policies of accom- 
modation with Moscow have made Western 
European leaders suspicious that another re- 
versal of alliances may be in the making. 

Suspicious of this nature are the compell- 
ing reason for Gen. Charles de Gaulle’s &tub- 
born insistence that Europe have its own 
nuclear power. 

President Kennedy and his advisers should 
know, say those close to General de Gaulle, 
that Western Europe has no more desire to 
use its own nuclear power offensively than 
have the United States and Britain. But it 
feels it must have this power to meet pos- 
sible blackmail. 

In view of the changing trends in world 
alliances, the Europeans do not wish to be 
left out just is case the whispered Anglo- 
American-Soviet entente, described as nec- 
essary for the sake of relaxation of tensions, 
becomes more than a rumor. 

Who would have thought 15 years ago that 
France and Germany, bitter enemies for more 
than a century, would become bosom friends; 
who would have thought in 1945 that Japan 
would become America's closest ally in the 
Far East? It is because of the political 
quadrille which has been danced on the in- 
ternational scene for centuries that so many 
Europeans give some credence to reports that 
the world may witness another change in 
the international setup; an American-Brit- 
ish-Russian entente. 

This would certainly eradicate the possi- 
bility of a completely destructive nuclear 
war, but would not remove the possibility of 
local Soviet aggressions with “nuclearized” 
conventional weapons. And this is the fun- 
damental reason why France insists on be- 
coming a “modest nuclear power“ able to 
provide weapons to all its partners on the 
continent. The neutral Swiss, who have not 
fought a war for more than 150 years, have 
recently decided by a referendum to provide 
their defense forces with nuclear weapons. 

Your reporter asked a personality close to 
General de Gaulle what America could expect 
from such political incest. True enough, I 
said, throughout history the enemies of yes- 
terday have become the friends of today. 
But that occurred because of self-interest 
What could America gain from accepting the 
hand which hides a poisoned dagger and 
thus forsake present friendships based on the 
mutual desire to keep freedom alive? 

The answer of my French friend whose 
experience in international affairs dates back 
to Versailles was that America is blinded by 
the glare of peace, domestic and interna- 
tional. Despite the many wars you Ameri- 
cans have fought in the 180 years of your 
existence there are no peoples in the world 
more dedicated to . Sometimes you 
retreated to your isolationist shell,” he con- 
tinued, “but came out again when tyranny 
threatened to engulf the world. 

“Since the end of the last war you have 
helped rebuild Western Europe which has 
lost a war but not its intrinsic power. Our 
revival was beyond your most optimistic ex- 
pectations. But at the same time when we 
reached the zenith of our power you turned 
panicky and seem to be carrying the olive 
branch to Moscow in both hands. Do your 
statesmen really believe that Russia, after 
having agreed to relax tensions on her own 
terms, will abandon its imperialistic goals?“ 

Thus, despite the reassuring statements 
from Washington and Bonn that the present 
cracks in NATO are only superficial and in- 
evitable in an alliance of free democracies, 
the fear exists that the American-Russian 
flirtation may eventually permit Moscow to 
nibble further at Western Europe. 

The first on Premier Khrushchev’s list is 
Italy, where the Russian diplomacy is exert- 
ing its own brand of “gentle pressures” to 
induce the present left-of-center government 
to abandon the Common Market and NATO. 
This, however, won't succeed so long as Prime 
Minister Fanfani is in power. But it has a 
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chance if, for instance, Pietro Nenni were to 
come to office and the feared Russian-Ameri- 

passe Re entente become an accomplished 
act. 


Let Us Pray 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I 
do not like the decision of the Supreme 
Court. 

I believe it is not good for our coun- 
try. It is not good ethics. It is not good 
morals. It is not good Americanism. It 
is not good law, although on that I have 
no authority to say so; but surely it badly 
miscontrues the meaning and purpose 
of the Founding Fathers as we have 
learned them from the records which 
are available to us of the debates in the 
Constitutional Convetnion, and of the 
personal writings and the environment 
of the various Members. 

The decision in the New York case in 
question, which comes 173 years after the 
Constitution was ratified, is based upon 
the first amendment to the Constitution, 
waich says: 

Congress shall make no law re an 
establishement of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof. 


The Ist amendment does not say that 
“no State“ shall do what it says Con- 
gress shall not do; and the 10th amend- 
ment to the Constitution says: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people, 


Connecticut, until the adoption of its 
constitution in 1818 had an establish- 
ment of religion, although it did not 
interfere with the free exercise of re- 
ligion by persons so long as they paid 
their taxes to help support the estab- 
lished church, Massachusetts had an 
establishment of religion until some 
years after that date. 

I believe that the minority opinion 
of the Court, by Mr. Justice Stewart, re- 
duces the majority opinion to its patent 
absurdity, when he points out that the 
Supreme Court itself opens each ses- 
sion by an invocation to God; each House 
of Congress, and indeed, each of the 
State legislatures, opens each session 
with a prayer. Further, on the basis of 
the majority opinion, the very oath of 
office which the Constitution itself pre- 
scribes shall be taken by “the Senators 
and Representatives and the members 
of the State legislatures, and all execu- 
tive and and judicial officers, both of the 
United States and of the several States,” 
must be unconstitutional. 

Prayer at the opening of class in 
schools all over our country has not been 
a subject of controversy, except in a very 
few isolated instances. Since participa- 
tion is voluntary, there is little conten- 
tion that anyone's rights are infringed. 

What should be done, in the light of 
the majority opinion of the Supreme 
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Court, by those who love our country 
and who wish it to continue to be the 
kind of a country in which the religion 
of each of its citizens is a strong force 
in our daily lives, has not yet clearly 
appeared. 

I have great faith that in this, as in 
other matters, sense and sanity in the 
end will prevail—even in the Supreme 
Court. 

An amendment to the Constitution 
specifically authorizing the kind of pray- 
ers which were the subject of the Court's 
decision has been proposed; in fact, in 
various forms, such proposed amend- 
ments already have been introduced by 
several Members of Congress. These 
may not be necessary, although I can see 
no objection to such an amendment if 
it should be necessary. 

It is entirely possible that another 
case, brought before the Court involving 
a somewhat different set of facts, might 
be decided differently. On many critical 
issues, the Court has reversed and clari- 
fled itself. I believe that we can afford 
to move slowly on this matter with jus- 
tice to religious freedom as well as to 
religious fealty. Those States and those 
towns or school districts which have not 
been specifically directed under the terms 
of this decision of the Court to modify 
their practice, should continue as at 
present unless and until they are so 
directed. 


Supreme Court Without Sense of History 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, in 
his column of July 7 appearing in the 
Washington Post, George E. Sokolsky ob- 
served with great truth that the six mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court who ruled 
that voluntary, nondenominational 
prayers in public schools are unconstitu- 
tional have apparently no sense of tradi- 
tion and history. This respected writer 
has earned the gratitude of all Ameri- 
cans who value their heritage of personal 
and religious liberty for his forceful ar- 
ticles condemning that shocking edict. 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that the text of this latest column by Mr. 
Sokolsky be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THESE Days—Tue PRAYER DECISION 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

The Supreme Court, having voted 6 to 1 
to eliminate God from the public schools, 
may have taken the joy out of the lives of 


a joyous holiday for children, but has to do 
with God and, according to Mr. Justice 
Black, God is forbidden in tax-supported 
schools. 

Chanuka is s Jewish holiday and is often 
coincident with Christmas, and Jewish chil- 
dren enjoy its ceremonials and the gifts that 
are given. It has to do with a heroic charac- 
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ter, Judas Maccabeus, who cleansed the tem- 
ple of impurities and established a dynasty. 

There are other holidays, such as Good 
Friday and Yom Kippur, which are cele- 
brated during the school year. I presume 
that these will be interdicted by the deci- 
sion of the learned Mr. Justice Black. Un- 
fortunately, Jor demonstration purposes, my 
children are all grown or married or I should 
have them stand up each morning and si- 
lently say the undenominational prayer 
which Justice Black's decision forbids, but 
I would have them think the words “And 
God have mercy on the Supreme Court of 
the United States.” 

Perhaps some Justice will want to abolish 
the Chaplain Service in the US. Armed 
Forces. He would prefer perhaps that a boy 
dying on the field of battle pray to a politic- 
lan, rather than to God. 

It is significant that Mr. Justice Black 
should have written his godless decision 
within a month of the centennial of Abra- 
ham Lincoln signature on the law which 
authorized the appointment as chaplain in 
the US. Army of any regularly ordained 
minister of some religious denomination. 
Before that, the Chaplain Service had been 
limited to some Christian denomination, 
The law was signed by Lincoln on July 17, 
1862, and since then most of the religious 
groups in the United States have contrib- 
uted chaplains to our Armed Forces and have 
performed so great a service that all the 
NATO countries have become interested in 
this service and have sent delegates to the 
United States to study its methods. 

In passing, it is worthwhile to inform 
Lawrence Roth, the author of the troubles 
that produced the outrageous Black decision, 
that as a result of the July 17, 1862, Lincoln 
signature, Rabbi Jacob Frankel of Con- 
gregation Rodelph Shalom of Philadelphia, 
on September 18, 1862, became the first Jew- 
ish chaplain commissioned by the U.S, Gov- 
ernment. ‘The first Jewish chaplain to be 
wounded in action was Rabbi Ferdinand Sar- 
ner, who fought at Gettysburg. 

Mr. Justice Black and his five supporters 
in the Supreme Court have apparently no 
sense of tradition and history. It only con- 
firms what has long been believed, namely, 
that the present Court is without intellec- 
tual leadership in the absence of Justice 
Felix Frankfurter. 

Had Frankfurter been around to argue 
down the godless arguments, surely some of 
the five concurring judges would not have 
turned their backs upon him. Frankfurter 
would not have gone along with the non- 
sense of depriving children of an undenomi- 
national prayer to God. But Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter is sick and did not partake of 
this decision. Too bad. 


Voluntary Approach of Quakers 
Discussed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1962 


Nr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, at a time when the public and press 
discuss mostly Government working on 
some of our problems, it is reassuring to 
note that the voluntary private section 
work of the Society of Friends—Quak- 
ers—is being given the recognition it 
deserves. The Wall Street Journal 
carried a major feature of the work being 
done overseas, foreign aid and assist- 
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ancewise, by the Quakers as contrasted 
with Governments programs. There are 
many things individual groups like the 
‘Quakers can do abroad, and they have 
done them in the past, that massive, im- 
personal Government programs cannot 
do. All too seldom do non-Government 
efforts and agencies get any fair recog- 
nition. Another good sign that the vol- 
untary approach is at least being dis- 
cussed is the hour-long documentary on 
the work of the Quakers being presented 
June 30 for 1 hour over NBC-TV. Giv- 
ing distinguished members of the So- 
ciety of Friends the opportunity to out- 
line that voluntary, self-contributing, 
self-financed programs both here and 
abroad will permit the viewers under 
the guidance of the Quaker moderator 
to gain further insight that lots of good 
things can be done well without Govern- 
ment having to run them: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, May 18, 1962] 


Economican Arp: How QUAKERS BTRETCH 
DOLLARS AS THEY HELP LATINS 


(By John F. Lawrence) 


PHILADELPHTIA.—A small 22-year-old Latin 
American aid program that costs the U.S. 
taxpayer not 1 cent may offer Uncle Sam 
some tips on how to get the most for his 
foreign aid dollar. 

Some guiding principles of this program: 
Start new youth clubs and civic service 
groups. Strengthen the local government 
agencies. Look for signs of self-help before 
offering assistance. Avoid the most down- 
trodden areas. Get something started, then 
get out. 

The program, one of many run in Latin 
America by church and other private groups, 
is operated by the American Friends Service 
Committee, an international association of 
Quakers ‘headquartered in Philadephia. 
The committee for the most part uses yol- 
unteer workers—many of whom pay their 
own way—and almost no Government finan- 
cial aid to help Mexican and Guatemalan 
villages build new schools, sewers and water 
systems, learn modern farming methods, and 
develop stronger community spirit. The 
committee has been remarkably successful 
in raising living standards and improving 
inter-American relations in the 170 commu- 
nities in which it has worked so far. 


OUTLAY IS SMALL 


The $1.2 million the AFSC has spent to 
date in Latin America is a flyspeck com- 
pared with Federal aid. But the APSC's 
methods may be worth a closer look as Presi- 
dent Kennedy's ambitious 10-year, $20 bil- 
lion Latin American Alliance for Progress aid 
program begins its second year. 

The AFSC was formed by a group of 
Friends, or Quakers, in 1917 to assist civil- 
ians in war-torn communities abroad. Since 
then it has concentrated its international 
aid, now costing around $2:2 million a year 
in lands involved in or threatened by politi- 
cal revolution, The committee supplies most 
of its help in the form of advisers and vol- 
unteer laborers. Some 3,500 people have 
taken part in the Latin American portion of 
the program. Each summer 75 Americans 
and 30 Latin Americans, mostly students, at- 
tend 5 work camps in Mexican villages, In 
addition there are three year-round projects 
each in Mexico and Guatemala. 

The committee's resources naturally limit 
its activities. Its choice of Mexico and 
Guatemala stems from a belief that out- 
siders alone can accomplish little, that the 
real key to continuing progress in raising liv- 
ing standards and ending political unrest is 


bullding strong local institutions. These 


range from community service groups to 
branches of Government agencies, the coun- 
terparts of our public health, agricultural 
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extension, and similar Federal services. Both 

Mexico and Guatemala are developing such 

organizations and the AFSC figures it will 

help more by assisting in this development 

than in tackling more backward countries. 
AIM IS PEACEFUL CHANGE 

“The Cuban situation renewed the Latin 
American’s faith in violence,” observes 
husky, 47-year-old Edwin Duckles, for 17 
years the Mexico City-based field commis- 
sioner of the committee's Latin American 
work. “By cooperating with the indigenous 
institutions, we're trying to show there's 
a way of achieving social change peacefully.” 

In many farming regions, for example, 
AFSC personnel take farmers to see the 
Government's agricultural advisers, a step 
most farmers won't take themselves because 
of a traditional suspicion of Government 
agencies. 

In 1960, the committee, in line with a 
Mexican Government program, borrowed a 
patch of land in the State of Puebla and 
planted hybrid corn. Now an area 15 miles 
long and 10 miles wide is dotted with fields 
of the high-yield grain. A local youth club 
organized by the AFSC picked up the idea 
and helped it spread. 

Similarly, in the village of Ciudad Vieja, 
Guatemala, Jack and Suzanne Long, a mar- 
ried couple from California, are helping 
along a national program of community de- 
velopment, Mr. Long has organized a 
progressive farmers’ committee which the 
local “delgato social,” the agent for the 
Government's program, is teaching to graft 
and prune fruit trees. Mrs, Long, with help 
from a local schoolteacher, runs canning 
classes. In another Guatemalan village, an 
AFSC adviser started a soccer tournament 
to draw boys out of the local cantina (bar) 
as a step toward a more serious youth pro- 


Next fall, the AFSC will start a new pro- 
gram in Lima, Peru, to advance a city pro- 
posal for upgrading slums. AFSC workers 
will try to develop community government 
within slum sections, which in turn will be 
able to take advantage of the city’s assistance 
in putting in sanitation and other public 
services. 

In selecting communities to assist, the 
committee puts a premium on self-help. 
“Time and again we find our role is not to 
build a school but rather to point out to vil- 
lagers what they must do to get one,” says 
easy-mannered and articulate Mr. Duckles. 
Following AFSC advice, the village of San 
Nicolas, 100 miles west of Mexico City, side- 
stepped a huge backlog in requests for Gov- 
ernment aid in building a water system by 
coming up with half the cost and 10 volun- 
teer workers. The AFSC provided five more 
workers and the Government, after this 


demonstration of local interest, came 
through with its assistance. 
The AFSC avoids a fixture in 


any community, striving instead to get 
things started so they'll keep going after the 
committee pulls out. Mr. Duckles relates a 
recent example of success: “In February, a 
villager from Tlacotepec, 80 miles southeast 
of Mexico City, came to thank us for build- 
ing a school. Actually, one of our work 
crews helped lay the foundation last summer 
and left long before the school was com- 
pleted. The villagers went ahead and fin- 
ished the job.” 

The committee helps to spread its influ- 
ence by bringing Latin Americans into its 
work crews, thus training them for com- 
munity leadership in their own areas. These 
people, many of whom are teachers or social 
workers from more backward lands, get a 
first-hand look at how Mexico is progressing. 

This program has paid dividends. Students 
from a Guatemalan university who attended 
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a 1959 AFSC work camp in Mexico helped 

convince Guatemalan Government officials 

to let the AFSC begin work in the country. 
NO MISSIONARY WORK 

Unlike some church groups, the AFSC 
avolds anything that could smack of mission- 
ary work. Its first step in heavily Catholic 
Mexican villages is to make friends with the 
local priest. The committee has distributed 
US. Government surplus commodities in 
some countries, especially in times of crisis, 
but treasures its ability to answer No“ to 
the frequent question, “Are you subsidized 
by your government?” 

The committee makes no open effort to 
extol the democratic form of government but 
the fact its work crews work with, rather 
than above, the villagers and contain an 
assortment of religions, races and nationali- 
ties (only 10 percent of its volunteers are 
Quakers) “cuts away any unfavorable stereo- 
types“ the Mexicans may have about the 
United States, Mr. Duckles contends. The 
work crews live together in facilities provided 
by the village and eat together, but most of 
their other activities, including washing 
clothes in rivers, are done side-by-side with 
villagers. 

The committee's activities are held to 
modest proportions by its small budget, 
which refiects in part a reluctance to pub- 
licize its activities. It's important that we 
don't claim credit for what is accomp- 
lished—the credit must go to the local 
agencies in Latin America to build their 
prestige,” one AFSC official explains. About 
25 percent of its funds come from contribu- 
tions of Quakers—there are about 123,000 
in this country—and the rest from founda- 
tions and non-Quakers. 

One asset in its fund raising, contends 
one of the committee's 12 full-time fund 
raisers, is “our reputation for stretching a 
dollar.” The committee has only 380 full- 
time employees worldwide. All its employees 
abroad, including Mr, „ are given a 
maintenance allowance but no salary. Most 
work camp volunteers from this country 
pay their way south and back, plus $225. 
Many are anxious for the experience. 

ADVICE ON PEACE CORPS 


The U.S. Government aid setup that comes 
closest to the AFSC approach is the Peace 
Corps program. Indeed, the committee pro- 
vided considerable advice on the program 
at the request of Government officials and 
still is consulted. The most recent inquiry: 
How to provide medical protection for corps- 
men in Africa. 

APSC officials are critical of other U.S. 
Government ‘aid projects in Latin America 
primarily on the ground too much of the 
money is lining the pockets of high level 
politicians. Too, when the Government 
sends people, “they work at too high a level 
and the appointment usually means house- 
maids and a hardship allowance,” remarks 
Mr. Duckles. His suggestion: More effort 
to channel aid directly to nonpolitical insti- 
tutions, and more scholarships for students 
in Latin American schools. He opposes 
bringing Latin Americans to the United 
States for training. “They always want to 
stay.” 

But the APSC's criticism is far less potent 
than the example it sets. As Mr. Duckles 
put it on a recent visit here: “When we 
jeave a community after a summer project 
there’s hardly a dry eye in the place. In 
one village I visited 10 years later they still 
remembered the names of the amigos who 
had been there.” The sentiment contrasts 
sharply with the rock throwing that has 
greeted some other U.S. visitors in Latin 
America, 
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Upside-Down Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said both pro and con about the reli- 
gious issue of school prayers since the 
Supreme Court decision that a timely 
editorial such as the following written 
by William Randolph Hearst, Jr., ought 
to be read by as many Members as 
possible. I therefore include it in the 
RECORD: 

Upsinr-Dowm DECISION 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in 
chief, the Hearst newspapers) 

The more I think about the Supreme 
Court's misinterpretation of the Constitu- 
tion, the less it makes sense. But the more 
I think about it, the more certain I am that 
the people through Congress will express 
their disapproval of it. 

In our free society, everyone’s right to 
worship as he pleases has always been taken 
for granted and one’s religion has been a 
personal and private affair. That is why I 
believe so many people are shocked and ap- 
palled that the Supreme Court should butt 
into a purely voluntary custom of children 
saying prayers for their country, their par- 
ents, their teachers, and their schoolmates 
at the beginning of a school day. 

It occurs to me that in the long run this 
asinine decision may have a good effect in 
one way. It has been many generations since 
the founders of our country left everything 
behind and braved the wilderness, Indians, 
sickness, and death to establish the principle 
of religious freedom on this continent. Con- 
sequently, we today don't realize the pre- 
ciousness of these liberties. We regard them 
as rights if we think of them at all. 

Now come these six men to tell us that, 
because a few fuzzy-thinking parents dis- 
approve of this voluntary acknowledgment 
of the existence of a Supreme Being, the 
practice must be discontinued, and that this 
religious act will henceforth be considered 
an illegal act. 

The six men on the bench backed up their 

decision with detailed arguments on their 
interpretation of the Constitution. Well, 
anyone with a decent classical education, an 
acquaintance with rhetoric and a little ex- 
perience in the law can come up with a 
pretty convincing argument for just about 
anything. 
Just because our forefathers wanted to 
guard against a state religion—as exists, for 
example, in Spain or England—doesn’t 
mean they meant to outlaw official recogni- 
tion of God by any group of citizens, om - 
cially sponsored or otherwise. 

If they had, it's obvious they would not 
have required the President of the United 
States to take a religious oath of office. 

Congress would not open with a prayer. 

Our coinage would not be inscribed “In 
God We Trust.” 

And Supreme Court Justices would not be 
sworn in. 

Why, it's been only a few years since Con- 
gress added the words “under God” to the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the flag, long taken 
by all schoolchildren. 

The Court's decision—however tempo- 
rary—is now the law of the land. Im sure, 
though, that the false assumption and Hiogi- 
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cal conclusion of six old goats in long black 
coats will make all of us a lot more conscious 
and appreciative of our constitutional rights 
in the future. 

I, for one, pray a good deal. I do so when- 
ever and wherever I feel the need. And I 
therefore resent to beat the band anybody 
telling my children they can't do likewise. 

The school prayer was completely volun- 
tary—and yet it has been declared uncon- 
stitutional, This just doesn’t make sense. 

I'll tell you one thing it does do—it makes 
our United States look awful silly. 

For that reason I urge you to write your 
Congressman and Senators telling them what 
is on your mind. Surely then, Congress— 
representing the will of the majority—will 
respond by voting for legislation looking to 
the reversal of this unconstitutional ruling— 
and soon. 

On this incredible episode in the affairs of 
our country, here's a memo to me from Frank 
Conniff, my closest friend and associate and 
national editor of our papers, who has been 
visiting San Francisco and Los Angeles: 

“Dear Birt: What particularly impressed 
me here on the west coast in the wake of 
the Supreme Court decision was the swift- 
ness and spontaneity of the reaction—prac- 
tically all of it adverse. 

“Such intense emotion must indeed have 
deep roots and I tried to puzzle out the un- 
derlying reason for the swift anger touched 
off by the High Court’s ruling. After some 
reflection the idea dawned that it stemmed 
from the Supreme Court's invasion of an 
area that cannot be precisely defined in 

terms of narrow legalism. 

“That is the whole domain embraced by 
what used to be called the American way 
of life—an amalgam of folkways, traditions, 
customs, and attitudes developed in many 
cases over a span of generations. The Su- 
preme Court has now waggled its finger and 
told us—rather nonchalantly, it seems to 
me—that our traditional acknowledgement 
of a godly inheritance is no longer permissi- 
ble in the atmosphere of 1962. 

“Now the American people, like their 
British counterparts, have a pretty good 
idea of their basic rights and howl mightily 
when they think one of them has been in- 
fringed. The British, for that matter, need 
no written constitution to spell out for them 
their fundamental liberties. Let courts or 
politicians tamper with them, however, and 
the Tight Little Isle is wrenched by protest. 

“I remember a conversation with former 
President Truman when I accompanied him 
to Europe in 1956. During one of our morn- 
ing talks aboard the S.S. America the topic 
under discussion was the amendment limit- 
ing a President's tenure to two terms in of- 
fice. I expected the President to agree with 
the amendment, inasmuch as he had de- 
clined to run for a third term although it 
was constitutionally possible. 

No, he said. ‘The two-term tradition 
has been broken in only one case, and it 
probably would never happen again. The 
combination of Franklin Roosevelt and the 
warlike era in which he lived made that one 
deviation possible, 

Always remember, Frank,’ the President 
added, ‘that a custom that has been widely 
accepted by tradition is better than one that 
has to be written down by law.’ 

“Now they are talking of ‘writing down 
by law’ an amendment guaranteeing a right 
which has been traditionally accepted for 
generations. We have had only 12 amend- 
ments to our great Constitution since 1791 
and it seems a shame that we have to add 
another spelling out something that Ameri- 
cans have traditionally accepted for decades, 

“It must be recognized that a reliance 
upon tradition in all cases can be self-defeat- 
ing. For instance, southerners, many of 
them men of good will, invoke their folkways 
and customs to justify their denial of con- 
stitutionally guaranteed human rights to our 
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Negro citizens. But this obstinate refusal 
to discern the march of history cannot be 
compared with the simple acknowledgment 
of God's existence at the beginning of a 
school class, now ruled out by Court fiat. 

“As the New York Times remarked in com- 
menting on the public reaction: ‘In part the 
shock may be explained by the innocuous 
nature of the prayer. It invoked the bless- 
ing of God in neutral and nondenomina- 
tional language, and most Americans would 
have difficulty explaining how the 22 words 
could offend anyone.” 

“And yet, Bill, the Court's ruling is being 
hailed as some sort of ‘victory’ for demo- 
cratic progress. I claim that no legal action 
is justified that promotes misunderstand- 
ing, causes tensions to flare, and divides the 
American people along religious and ethnic 
lines. 

“Ignorance, prejudice, bigotry and human 
hatred are the evils men of good will should 
be campaigning against—not for the aboli- 
tion of ceremonial customs that our prede- 
cessors installed and accepted for ages. 

“We should embrace our proud traditions 
when they offer no affront to human dignity 
or human aspiration. Or so I believe. 

“Since interest is so high, I recommend, 
as reading you can't afford to miss, the 
highly erudite columns on the subject of 
religious liberty by our George Sokolsky 
which will appear this coming week. 

“Having got that off my chest, I'm off to 
Europe where the Hearst Task Force (in- 
cluding Messers. Coniff and Bob Considine) 
will survey the state of America's alliances. 

“As you have read, there have been recent 
strains on the West’s family ties—and some 
yeoman work of fence mending by Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk, We expect to report on 
how effective this has been in NATO, the 
Common Market and related matters, 

“Keep in touch, 

“WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST, Jr.“ 


Industrial Concentration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, a 
thoughtful and analytical editorial 
printed in the Washington Post of July 
9, 1962, analyzes the problem of eco- 
nomic concentration as reported by the 
Senate Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INDUSTRIAL CONCENTRATION 

The findings of the new report on Con- 
centration Ratios in Manufacturing In- 
dustries,” just released by the Senate Sub- 
committee on Antitrust and Monopoly, sug- 
gest that competition in the manufacturing 
sector has been weakened during the post- 
war period. 

A concentration ratio is a device used to 
measure the share of total activity accounted 
for by the largest companies within an in- 
dustry group. Senator KEFAUVER, in his let- 
ter of transmittal, points out that these 
ratios “must be used with an awareness of 
both their attributes and their limitations." 
They are, indeed, subject to a number of 
biases whose net effects are difficult to ap- 
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praise. Nevertheless, an overall trend toward 
concentration appears to have been firmly 
established. Between 1947 and 1958 the 
shares of total value added by the 200 largest 
companies rose from 30 to 38 percent, or by 
more than one-fourth. The sharpest rise 
occurred in the 1947-54 period when the 
share of the giants rose to 37 percent, and 
this would seem to suggest a slowing down 
of the trend toward greater concentration. 
However, 1958 was a recession year and the 
1958 concentration ratio may have been 
understated because of the sharp decline in 
the output of durable goods in which the 
largest firms were heavily engaged. 

Although aggregative concentration in- 
creased the tendency was far from pervasive. 
In a number of industries concentration de- 
clined, and there were wide differences among 
products in the same industry. 

While the report does not purport to ex- 
plain the overall increase in concentration, 
there can be little doubt that this concentra- 
tion is closely related to the postwar wave 
of corporate mergers, especially conglomera- 
tive mergers which cut across industry lines. 
Attempts to forestall mergers of this kind 
hitherto have been unsuccessful. 


Coming Home To Roost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. PETER H. DOMINICK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent editorial in the Wall Street Journal 
brings into sharp focus the dangers to 
the American farmer which are inherent 
under Government programs to regiment 
our agricultural economy. I commend 
this editorial to my colleagues and in- 
clude it herewith as part of my remarks: 

ComiInc Homer To Roost 

Secretary of Agriculture Freeman had 
every reason to be confident that the Na- 
tion’s turkey growers would approve national 
marketing controls. The Government seemed 
to have everything working in its favor. 

For one thing, turkey prices were averaging 
even lower than a year ago, although this 
year’s production is expected to be about 
12 percent below last year's record output. 
However, heavy stocks of frozen birds left 
over from last year are helping to depress 
prices. A vote for controls would certainly 
have pushed them upward. 

For another, under terms of the referen- 
dum the 8,000 eligible voters represented 
only about 15 percent of all growers in the 
United States. The other 85 percent are 
in the small producer class, marketing less 
than 3,600 pounds, or about 200 birds, a year. 
Controls would have meant that a smaller 
grower could not have sold more than 3,600 
pounds unless a national committee said he 
could, so presumably he was against them. 
But he wasn't allowed to cast a ballot, and 
his future was in effect in the hands of the 
big growers. 

In spite of all this, only 43 percent of the 
more than 7,000 ballots cast favored controls, 
for which a two-thirds “yes” vote was needed. 
The result reportedly stunned the admin- 
istration’s farm planners. 

The vote, to be sure, represents the views 
of a pretty small and rather specialized 
sector of farm producers. But we think that 
if the Agriculture Department regards it as 
some sort of fluke, it will be making a mis- 
take. 

For what the outcome refiects is the grow- 
ing awareness that Government intervention 
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in production and marketing creates more 
problems than it solyes. And that such in- 
tervention inevitably erodes and finally de- 
stroys the producer’s freedom to manage his 
own operation and make his own decisions. 
The results of decades of farm regimenta- 
tion are beginning to come home to roost. 


America and Europe—1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, I am priv- 
ileged to place in the Recorp an address 
delivered by one of Nashville, Tenn.'s, 
outstanding citizens, the Honorable Sam 
Fleming. He is president of one of our 
leading banks in this city and is pres- 
ently the president of the American 
Bankers’ Association. 

The comments of Mr. Fleming on the 
European Common Market and the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 are most 
enlightening. I believe the address will 
be of great interest to Members of Con- 
gress. It follows: 

AMERICA AND Evrore—1962 


A traveler such as mysclf who last visited 
Europe in 1953, returning today is amazed 
with the change that is evident on every 
side—“unbelievable” is the word for it. Ten 
years ago Germany was still in ruins. Great 
cities, such as Cologne which had been 85 
percent destroyed, had only a handful of 
habitable dwellings. France, which had not 
been subjected to the unmerciful bombing 
which destroyed Germany, was nevertheless 
but little better off economically. Italy was 
plagued by unemployment, and the specter 
of communism hovered over the entire con- 
tinent. A black market in dollars existed 
even on the street corners; clgarettes were a 

, sought-after medium of exchange. 

Today, the picture is strikingly different. 
Every country of Western Europe has a stable 
economy. New buildings of all types are go- 
ing up in every direction, offices, factories, 
apartments, homes. Anyone who is willing 
to work can find a job. The American dollar 
is no better than the lira, franc or mark. 
No longer will it buy you preferred seats in 
theaters, restaurants, or in other public 
places. In fact, most such places are now 
being reserved for the prosperous Europeans 
who, rather than the Americans, get the 
VIP treatment, There is a resurgence of con- 
fidence and national pride all over Western 
Europe. 

We may ask how such a drastic change 
could have taken place in just 10 years. The 
reason, as I see it, is a combination of local 
effort and American help of unexampled 
generosity. 

It is generally conceded that without the 
Ma:shall plan and other types of American 
help, Western Europe might have been lost 
to communism and would now be in the 
Russian orbit. In fact, the ever-present 
Russian threat certainly was a prime con- 
tributing factor in influencing Western 
Europe to discipline itself to the stern 
measures that were necessary for economic 
recovery. These measures included the turn- 
ing to strong leaders such as Adenauer and 
De Gaulle—men who have determination, in- 
fiexible principles, courage and patriotism, 
and—because of these qualities—the confi- 
dence of their people. 
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Of equal importance was the eagerness of 
the people to get into productive work. 
Fortunately, there was an ample pool of 
labor, both skilled and unskilled, an abun- 
dance of executive talent, ample raw ma- 
terials, and a constantly increasing number 
of new plants, modernly equipped, many of 
which had been financed by American capital. 

Also, the European countries, having re- 
started from scratch, were not burdened with 
an external debt and were restrained from 
allocating more than a minimal portion of 
their resources to defense, nor were they 
required to contribute to the support of 
undeveloped countries. In other words, 
they—and this includes Japan—had a fresh 
start with few of the burdens which were 
being carried by the two nations—England 
and the United States—which had success- 
fully fought World War I, World War II, and 
the Korean conflict. None of the spoils had 
gone to the victors who, in an unprecedented 
display of generosity, drew heavily on their 
own resources to rehabilitate the very na- 
tions which were mainly responsible for the 
wars. Now, of course, I do not contend that 
we would have been so Pollyannish if it had 
not been for studied belligerence of Russia, 
its rattling of missiles and its war threats. 
But be that as it may—the record shows.that 
the victors of three devastating wars came 
out on the low end of the horn in working 
out the peace. We have no one to blame 
but ourselves—if blame is to be assessed for 
such action—but now we are going to have 
to live with the fruits of our handiwork. 

The real phenomenon which has placed 
Western Europe squarely back on its feet is 
the development of the European Economic 
Community, better known as the Common 
Market. This in effect is the joining to- 
gether of six Western European nations, 
somewhat analogous to the way the Ameri- 
can Colonies came together nearly 200 years 
ago. What Napoleon, the Kaiser, and Hitler 
tried to accomplish by force has been brought 
about through the genius and wisdom of a 
few businessmen supported by the strong 
political leadership of their respective coun- 
tries. 

There has never been any question in the 
minds of statesmen as to the tremendous 
potential of a development which would 
lower trade barriers, permit the free inter- 
change of labor and capital and supply a 
defense setup such as is provided by NATO. 
Animosities built up through centuries of 
conflict, and nationalistic feelings almost 
fanatical in their intensity, seemed to be 
an insurmountable barrier to its accom- 
plishment. But the threat of Khrushchev, 
and the living examples of East Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, and Czechoslovakia in 
chains, and more recently the Berlin wall, 
created a common bond between the age-old 
enemies and led them to a confederation 
which has surpassed in accomplishment what 
its most optimistic supporters had hoped for. 

In 4 years’ time, trade between the member 
countries has increased 58 percent, and the 
target date of 1970 for virtually complete 
economic and political union has been moved 
forward several years. 

In fact, success has been so pronounced 
that England and other countries on the 
fringe of the Common Market area are now 
applying for entrance, and the powerful 
United States is compelled to revamp its 
entire foreign trade and tariff policies. If 
President Kennedy is successful in obtaining 
legislative approval of the bill now pending 
in Congress—and it appears that he will— 
the repercussion on American business is 
going to be so great that it is of the utmost 
importance—in fact, essential—that all of 
us have a clear understanding on what may 
lie in store for us. There is so much mis- 
understanding of what impends that the 
first thing we must do is to put into clear 
focus the situation as it exists today in Eur- 
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ope and what we may well expect for our- 
selves in the foreseeable future. 

First, the misconception that the United 
States should join the Common Market 
should be cleared up. We have no such 
intention and I think we never should or 
will. To join as an equal partner with 
European nations would mean submitting 
to their political dictation, and that is some- 
thing we must never do. Our interest and 
objectives lie in removing as many as pos- 
sible of the barriers now erected against 
our exports, realizing full well that to do 80 
we will have to make it easier for foreign 
goods to come into our country. 

Trade is a two-way street. In 1764 Benja- 
min Franklin wrote “In time perhaps man- 
kind may be wise enough to let trade take 
its own course, find its own channels, and 
regulate its own proportions.” These are 
wise words, but mankind has not yet ar- 
rived at that stage of wisdom. 

Many knowledgeable people can visualize 
that Europe will become increasingly self- 
sufficient, and living within the protection 
of a common external tarif wall will buy 
fewer and fewer agricultural products and 
manufactured goods from other nations, and 
this includes the United States. Also, as 
they increase their efficiency, they will be 
able to compete with increasing success in 
the world marketplace. This is a prospect 
we cannot ignore, the world is too small for 
one nation to go it alone. At the same time, 
panicky or hasty action on our part is not 
called for. In my considered judgment we 
hold a good many trump cards. 

Let us not jump at conclusions based on 
partial or incorrect information. Too many 
are like the Tennessee judge who pontifi- 
cated, “Based on my conclusions, the facts 
are * *." I have just returned from the 
International Monetary Conference in Rome 
which was attended by the heads of prac- 
tically all of the major, central, and com- 
mercial banks of Europe, as well as the lead- 
ers of about 70 of the largest American banks. 
From the discussions which took place at 
this great gathering of the financial leaders 
of the free world, I came to certain conclu- 
sions which I would like to share with you 
as my personal views and observations. 

While there is obviously prosperity in 
Western Europe, and phenomenal progress 
has certainly been made in the past 10 years, 
there is much underneath that is not all 
sugar and cream. In fact, the honeymoon 
may well be over—and the rate of progress 
slowed down considerably in the future. 

My reasons for such a statement are that 
too much of the French and German sta- 
bility depend upon two aging men—De 
Gaulle and Adenauer. The administrations 
of both have an Achilles’ heel; namely, Al- 
giers and West Berlin. De Gaulle's recent 
dilemma in being forced to exert the full 
force of his office in seeking the death sen- 
tence of General Salan, war hero and OAS 
leader—who, incidentally and ironically, was 
the man principally responsible for placing 
De Gaulle back in office—has alienated a 
large segment of the French people and all 
— the Algerian European settlers. The scars 

deep, and regardless of whether De 
Gaulle’ s administration survives, no succes- 
sor of equal stature is on the horizon. 

Thus, there is great danger that in a few 
years France may revert to political and, 
with it, economic instability. Such a condi- 
tion would put a great strain on the Common 
Market, for France is a cornerstone of the 
structure. 

In Germany, Chancellor Adenauer is now 
86 years old. It is doubtful that his succes- 
sor will, or can, have a similar hold on the 
German people. The Berlin question will 
continue to be a financial burden and a 
cankerous sore to his successor. The Italians 
recently elected a President who is friendly 
to the West, but only after many ballots 
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and much controversy. 
is 72 years old. 

The language barrier of the European na- 
tions is formidable. It is one thing to im- 
port an Italian laborer into Germany for a 
few months, and quite another for him to 
learn the German language or his employer 
to learn Italian, 

It will not be easy to persuade Europeans 
of any nationality to sever strong family 
ties in order to move to another country 
where a strange language is spoken. In 
other words, the concept of interchanging 
labor between the European nations is not 
as easy as it is to move from California or 
Michigan to Texas, or vice versa. 

A serious economic problem is developing 
because of the full employment of labor in 
Europe and England. Strikes and threats of 
strikes are springing up in every country. 
Labor is demanding higher wages and their 
demands for fringe benefits seem insatiable. 
Costs are moving up rapidly and prices will 
surely have to follow, Once the common 
man gets a taste of the better things of life, 
he will demand a higher and higher standard 
of living. 

England's negotiations for entrance into 
the Common Market are beset with many 
problems. Historically, her ties are with 
the commonwealth countries. The basis of 
her foreign trade is to permit free entry of 
agricultural products from Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand in return for free entry of 
English manufactured goods into their re- 
spective countries. The arrangement has 
provided a ready market for the manufac- 
turers of England and has permitted the 
English public to buy food at low prices. 
It is significant that 35 percent of England's 
trade is with the commonwealth countries, 
and with the Common Market countries only 
about one-half that. It will be difficult in 
the extreme for England to join the Common 
Market at the expense of severing these 
historic economic ties with the common- 
wealth. In fact, some doubt that the elec- 
torate would support any such move. 

On the other hand, the Common Market 
countries cannot afford to give free access 
to the agricultural products of the common- 
wealth nations because the protected agri- 
culture of Germany, France, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands just could not compete. 
The formula that is being worked on is for 
the tariffs to be adjusted in stages, but with 
neither England nor the commonwealth na- 
tions having any preference beyond 1970. 
This is going to be a bitter pill for England 
to swallow, and it is not at all certain that 
an acceptance formula can be worked out. 

In the background there is the suspicion 
that France and Germany do not really 
want England in the Common Market be- 
cause she might challenge or even take 
away the leadership that these two coun- 
tries now exercise. 


On the other hand, the small nations like 
Belgium and Holland would welcome Eng- 
land as an offsetting factor to the domina- 
tion of Germany and France. 

To make things more complicated, De- 
Gaulle is understood to be insisting that 
England and the United States share their 
technical nuclear knowledge with France. 
DeGaulle is a realist and he understands 
better than most statesmen that world lead- 
ership is predicated upon military power and 
weapon superiority. Such has been the case 
down through the ages from the copper 
mines of King Solomon, the phalanx of 
Alexander the Great, the armaments of the 
Roman legions, the artillery of Napoleon and 
the fieets of England. Military supremacy 
today rests not alone on the possession of 
nuclear bombs, but In the ability to deliver 
them to the target. 

It is generally agreed that the bomber will 
be obsolete in a few years and fully replaced 
by the missile. The nations that keep ahead 


Unfortunately, he 
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in missile development will have the ad- 
vantage of being able to deliver the warhead 
to the target. The superiority in that field 
today rests clearly with the United States 
and Russia and the development cost which 
is a continuing factor is so tremendous that 
it is now out of the reach of England, France, 
or any other Western European nation, 

De Gaulle will do everything in his power 
to get us to share with France the knowledge 
which we have gained at such great expense 
and effort and which will continue to be de- 
veloped to ever-increasing efficiency in the 
future. If we accede to such requests and 
threats—and God forbid that we ever will— 
we should have our heads examined, for as 
long as we stay ahead in the missile and 
nuclear field, others must look to us as the 
only real deterrent to the spread of com- 
munism and, therefore, we hold the real 
trump cards. 

With all these crosscurrents existing in 
Europe, we may well ask, What should the 
United States do?“ The answer is not easy, 
but it is clear that there are some things we 
must do and some we must not do. First, 
we must understand the problem clearly and 
accept the reality that a clear-cut or easy 
solution is no more possible in Europe than 
it is in our own country. We should move 
with deliberation and avoid hasty action that 
we might later regret, 

It is my hope that if the President is 
granted authority to make broad reciprocal 
tariff reductions, he will use this power very 
carefully and take positive action only after 
considering with the utmost serlousness 
every detail of the effect that large tariff 
reductions will have upon American indus- 
try. He will need the very best advice and 
consul that is available. It is incumbent 
upon all of us to render whatever assistance 
we can in helping to resolve problems that 
for generations to come will have a far- 
reaching impact upon the American way of 
life. 

We must proceed to put our own house 
in order. Leadership must come from the 
Government. Once and for all the ugly 
specter that Government is unfriendly to 
business must be removed. It is up to Gov- 
ernment to create an atmosphere of confi- 
dence and good will. 

Government must maintain fiscal and 
monetary policies that are conducive to a 
stable dollar, The leaders of labor must 
realize that power carries with it respon- 
sibility, and the administration must rec- 
ognize that there is a wide difference be- 
tween restraining the degree of wage in- 
creases won by a monopolistic position and 
attempting to control prices which are ar- 
rived at competitively. A balanced domes- 
tie budget to permit the channeling of as 
great a portion of the Nation’s savings as 
possible into capital investment, and to 
serve notice on the world that we are willing 
to discipline ourselves to the requirements 
of the times, is absolutely necessary. Of al- 
most equal importance is placing our in- 
ternational payments in balance through 
voluntary action and not under forced pres- 
sure of controls or threats of controls. 
Under no circumstances should we con- 
template for even one moment any devalua- 
tion of our dollar, which Ludwig Erhard, 
Economics Minister of West Germany, has 
described as the sun around which other 
currencies revolve.” Any steps to devalue 
which simply means increasing the price 
of $35 per 5 ounce of gold—would be a 
severe blow to the free world and would 
be offset by reprisal actions of other na- 
tions. The only gainers would be Russia 
and the Communist bloc. 

We must modernize plant and equipment 
and hold the line on cost and price. The 
leaders of Government, labor, and manage- 
ment must realize that the times are too 
critical to permit maneuvering for personal 
advantage. What we need is a pulling to- 
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gether such as occurred in England after 
Dunkirk and in our own country after Pearl 
Harbor. Group desires must be subordinated 
to the needs of our country. It is everyone's 
nation, its security is being challenged as if 
in times of war, and we must defend it to- 
gether. 

The administration can do much to im- 
prove confidence by setting up a list of 
priorities and not try to do everything at 
once. We should do the things that are nec- 
essary and which we can afford, and post- 
pone to a later date the less essential and 
the things we just cannot afford at this time. 

We might do well to apply the advice given 
a century ago by the German philosopher, 
Goethe, A master craftsman shows himself 
above all by the limitations he places on him- 
self.“ As an artist or a craftsman has to 
concentrate on a few things to produce qual- 
ity work, and occasionally a masterpiece, so 
does our country have to cease going in every 
direction at once. As someone wryly com- 
mented, “It is horrible to think of the cost 
that would be involved if we got to Mars and 
found it undeveloped." 

One last thought—we have gone the limit 
in helping Europe and Japan get back on 
their feet. We have poured billions into 
South America and Asia. We have under- 
taken to help South America, Asia, the 
Philippines, India, Pakistan, and the many 
emerging nations of Africa and practically 
everyone else. 

In being the big brother to the world, we 
have undertaken more than we can afford. 
The reckoning day is making its appearance 
in the chronic and continuing deficits in our 
international balance of payments, accom- 
panied by a drain upon our gold reserve. To 
continue shouldering the main defense and 
economic burdens of the free world could 
well mean our own destruction. We must, 
therefore, decide how much we can afford 
and stop there. The rest will have to be 
assumed by the other prosperous nations of 
the free world or left undone. There should 
be no question about our position or inten- 
tions, or our resolution in carrying them out. 
We still have the power and authority to 
make our wishes respected. Let us proceed 
to do so without further delay and further 
risk to our Nation. 


Hair of the Dog 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Pittsburgh Press of Sunday, 
July 8, 1962: 

Ham oF THE DOG 

If big deficit spending would invigorate 
the economy, the United States shouldn't 
have a worry in the world. Government 
deficits, financed mainly by printing press 
money, have been the rule for more than a 
generation. 

The deficit coming up in the current fiscal 
year will be the 26th in 32 years, the 6th 
since the end of the Korean war. Deficit 
financing since that war has amounted to 
more than $25 billion, 

The year before last the deficit was $4 bil- 
lion. Last year it was $7 billion. A fair 
estimate for this year is $6 billſon—as much 
as $15 billion if taxes are cut. The Federal 
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debt now is close to the astronomical sum 
of $300 billion. 

Where does the money go? 

Says Chairman Harry F. Brno of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee: 

“Great emphasis invariably is placed on 
the necessity for heavy military spending, 
but of the $3,500 million increase in Federal 
spending proposed for the (current) fiscal 
year, $2 billion or 58 percent is not for mili- 
tary functions.” 

He points out that budget requests in- 
elude funds for 2,538,390 civilians in the 
executive agencies of Government. This is 
an increase of 46,045 over last year. The 
Federal payroll is now $14,300 million, 

The millennium envisioned by the deficit 
spenders hardly has materialized. The value 
of the dollar has dropped from 100 cents in 
1939 to 46 cents now, which means living 
costs have more than doubled. We haven't 
licked unemployment. We have run deficits 
in Our balance of world payments every year 
but one since 1949. We will run another this 
year. Our gold reserves have been cut from 
$24,500 million to $16,400 million since 1949. 

“In short,“ says Senator Byrrp, “our fiscal 
position—characterized by debts, deficits and 
an ever-present threat of inflation—does not 
inspire confidence at home or abroad.” 

That weakening of confidence is the U.S. 
economic problem No, 1—the true source of 
fears of recession. 

In advocating tax cuts and more deficits 
to remedy the effects of past deficits, the big 
spenders are prescribing the equivalent of 
an unreliable remedy for hangover—a hair 
of the dog that bit you. 

One more little drink in the morning will 
soothe hot pipes for a while. The treatment, 
if continued, inevitably produces another 
hangover. And so it goes with deficit cures 
for deficits, We no more can borrow our- 
selves out of debt than we can drink our- 
selves sober. 


Inescapable Logic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


7 OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr, McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude an editorial from the Washington 
(D.C.) Post of June 29, 1962, for the 
information of my colleagues: 

INESCAPABLE LOGIC 


The heavy reliance of the free world on 
the United Nations was ably expounded by 
Ambassador Adlai E. Stevenson when he ap- 
peared before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee in support of the bill authorizing the 
President to invest $100 million in U.N. 
bonds. Increasingly, he said, the UN. is 
serving as a bridge between the West and 
the emerging nations of Africa and the 
Middle East. The Russians,” he continued, 
“have been trying to undermine the United 
Nations bridge at the African end.” If they 
should succeed in doing so, “NATO would 
be outflanked and the security of the United 
States and the whole Atlantic community 
would be drastically undermined.” 

Obviously the United States has a great 
interest in avoiding any such outcome. This 
interest can best be supported by providing 
the United Nations with funds for its peace- 
keeping activities and, more particularly, for 
the present operations in the Congo and the 
Middle East. To deny the U.N. funds for 
these vital purposes would be, as Mr. Steven- 
son said, to do the Communists’ work for 
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them by undermining the U.N. bridge at 
its western end. 

Here is the problem that the Foreign 
Affairs Committee must face. However dis- 
satisfied its members may be with some of 
the things the U.N. has done or failed to 
do, it remains an essential instrument of 
free-world policy. As a practical matter, it 
must have funds to finance its operations, 
and at least half of those funds must come 
from the United States. Since there is no 
reasonable escape from this necessity, the 
committee and the House would do well to 
pass, without further loss of time, the UN. 
bond-authorization bill already approved by 
the administration and the Senate. 


Hawaii’s Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. OREN E. LONG 
OY HAWAII 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 9, 1962 
Mr. LONG of Hawaii, Mr. President, 


Hawali's economy has received consider- 
able national attention in the press re- 


cently. One very informative article: 


appeared in the New York Times of July 
6, 1962. The article was based on an 
interview with Dr. James H. Shoemaker, 
vice president and director of research, 
Bank of Hawaii. Dr. Shoemaker sup- 
plies some statistics which I believe are 
of interest to many people on the main- 
land. I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the New York Times article be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 6, 1962] 
Hawaiian Economist OPTIMISTIC FOR His 
STATE, DESPITE a Lac 
(By Albert L. Kraus) 

Business isn’t booming any longer in 
Hawaii, but the Island State is far from 
being in a depression. That is the view of 
Dr. James H. Shoemaker, vice president and 
director of research for the Bank of Hawaii. 

The bank economist visited New York yes- 
terday on his way to Western Europe and 
nations in the Soviet bloc. He is on a fact- 
finding mission to weigh the effect of the 
European Common Market on Hawali and 
the Pacific area in general. 

Two years ago, Dr. Shoemaker noted, the 
50th State was enjoying a growth rate of 11 
or 12 percent a year. Today, that rate has 
diminished to 344 to 4% percent, still above 
the national average. 

Construction in Hawail receded from the 
1960 high of $275 to $268 million last year 
and probably will decline moderately further 
this year, he said 

PINEAPPLE OUTPUT FALLING 

Pineapple production is expected to dip to 
$115 million this year from $117 millfon last. 
Manufacturing has leveled off at, or slightly 
below, that for 1961. 

Dr. Shoemaker said sugur production in 
the island State would amount to $145 mil- 
lion this year, about the same as last. Fed- 
eral spending, estimated at $535 million will 
be up sHghtly. Tourism is up strongly, 
amounting to $156 million this year, com- 
pared with $137 million last year. 

Substantial increases in population and 
personal income support growth in retail- 
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ing, public utilities, personal services and 
other related economic activities. 

Dr. Shoemaker said that despite the slow- 
ing in Hawaii's growth, manufacturing, 
tourism and newly developing relations be- 
tween Hawaii and Pacific area countries held 
great promise for the State's future. Manu- 
facturing, for instance, has grown from $71,- 
600,000 in 1950 to $168,600,000 in 1961, a 
figure substantially in excess of the total 
tourist trade. 

This fact has not attracted attention, Dr. 
Shoemaker said, because the bulk of the 
plants are small. 


TOURISTS EXPLORING 


In the field of tourism, he said, visitors 
are paying more attention to the islands 
other than Oahu. And the number east- 
bound tourists—from the Far East, Australia, 
and New Zealand—tis growing much faster 
than westbound tourists, although the latter 
remain by far the larger group. 

Dr. Shoemaker looks to prospective rela- 
tions between Hawali and other Pacific 
areas for much of the State’s future growth, 

“To date,“ he said, “the State’s growth has 
been geared to mainland dollars. But 
Hawaii is on the threshold of a new era of 
economic development in which pounds, yen, 
and will become increasingly 
important.” 

This growth, he said, will not be confined 
to trade, but will include many specialized 
functions that Hawali can perform as a cen- 
ter of services throughout the Pacific. 

He suggested that the State will increas- 
ingly play a role in servicing a rising volume 
of shipping and air traffic, as a communica- 
tions center, as a test market for foreign 
products, in providing technical services to 
the Pacific areas, and as a possible free port 
and transshipment center. 


A College Education—Why? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am very proud indeed 
to call to your attention and to the at- 
tention of all my distinguished col- 
leagues in this great legislative body the 
winning scholarship paper by Mr. Jack 
Hamilton entitled “A College Educa- 
tion—Why?” 

Mr. Speaker, Jack Hamilton was the 
first-place winner in the National Thom 
Mean Leadership Awards program and 
he was graduated from Huntington Park 
High School, Huntington Park, Calif., 
in the great 23d Congressional District, 
this June and through his achievements 
in this nationally known leadership con- 
test, this September he will have the 
privilege of attending the very distin- 
guished Pomona College at Claremont, 
Los Angeles County, Calif. 

Jack Hamilton is the second student 
from Huntington Park High School to 
win the top award. The 1959 winner was 
Raymond Howard Scudder. Jack 
Hamilton is a straight-A student, was 
president of the student body this past 
year and in each previous school year he 
has been president of his class. He has 
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won many awards and honors and he has 
been Hi-Y Boy of the Year for the 
Greater Los Angeles area. Active in 
athletics, he has been both commissioner 
of athletics and president of the Letter- 
men's Club at Huntington Park High 
School. In addition to the scholarship, 
the award carried an all-expense trip 
to our Nation’s Capital and New York 
City. 

Miss Helen Rineman, college counselor 
at Huntington Park High School, said 
of young Hamilton as follows: 

He is our best. I speak on behalf of our 
administrators and, especially, on behalf of 
our principal, Mr. Stuart Stengel. * * * We 
all think that Jack Hamilton is a most un- 
usual young man of great ability and of 
the highest integrity. 

Mr. Speaker, the winner of this same 
award among female students was Kath- 
leen Ann Bishop, of Fremont High 
School, Oakland, Calif.—the city of my 
birth—which is in the congressional dis- 
trict represented in this great legislative 
body by Hon. Grorcr P. MILLER. Con- 
gressman MILLER and I recently had the 
very great pleasure of having these two 
outstanding young American citizens as 
our luncheon guests together with Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Nathans, of Farley 
Manning Associates, representatives of 
the sponsors of the Thom McAn Leader- 
ship awards. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that you and 
all my colleagues in this great legislative 
body join me in congratulating both Mr. 
Hamilton and Miss Bishop. 

While I am telling you about these two 
young American citizens, I wish to in- 
clude the following information about 
the awards which has been furnished 
me: 

Any accredited senſor high school in the 
United States may participate. Participat- 
ing high schools may nominate one senior 
boy and one senior girl only, Local candil- 
dates must be nominated on the basis of 
academic standing, constructive extra- 
curricular activity, exemplified leadership, 
and student and faculty respect. Local 
nominees must prepare a paper of 300 words 
or less on the subject, “Why I Want To Go to 
College.” This paper must be submitted with 
an official nomination form (to be supplied), 
including secondary school credits completed 
and signed by the school principal or regis- 
trar. The objectives of the program are to 
encourage high school seniors to think ob- 
jectively about higher education; to encour- 
age and assist deserving students in going to 
college; and to emphasize the role of educa- 
tion in good citizenship and leadership. 


The judges for the 1962 awards were: 
Maurine Neuberger, U.S. Senator; A. B. 
Weller, chairman of the board, the 
Meadow Brook National Bank; Dr. How- 
ard M. LeSourd, consultant, Protestant 
Council of New York City; Joseph J. 
Francomano, administrative vice presi- 
dent, Junior Achievement, Inc.; Dr. 
Austin Wright, head of the English De- 
partment, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 


nology. 
winning paper 


Jack Hamilton's 
follows: 
A COLLEGE EDUCATION—WHY? 
(By Jack Hamilton) 

When I think of my reasons for wanting 
a college education, I consider the many 
apparent ones and find myself looking for 
further, deeper reasons that justify my seek- 
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ing and acquiring this privilege of educa- 
tion beyond high school. 

Education is spiritual fulfillment—a lesson 
taught by experience, study, and meditation. 
Education may take one of an infinite num- 
ber of directions. Most of these are sound; 
all seem to entwine themselves around the 
fact that education is preparation for liv- 
ing—that it is life itself. Education is, 
actually, difficult to avoid, for it incessantly 
haunts the curiosity of a healthy mind, pro- 
vides opportunity for greater growth, and 
motivates one to highest incentive. 

Receiving an education at college taps the 
curlosity, the ingenuity, and the ideas and 
ideals of each individual according to his 
inner drive and ultimate goals. It sets one’s 
mind to the desire of contributing to the 

, dignity, and well-being of his fellow 
men. It brings him to full assurance of his 
own potential and of his own role in the en- 
tire pattern of living. It makes him realize 
that, through his own progress, he may as- 
sist others in their constant need and desire 
to make this a better world and a happier 
America that can fulfill its place in world- 
wide advancement and achievement. 

I am overcome with a desire to know a 
man—his body, his mind, his society, and 
his environment. To know all these things 
and to know them well would require, I'm 
afraid, more time than the complete span 
of any individual life; however, I want to 
seek knowledge to the greatest possible de- 
gree. My heritage of a broad education to 
this point only seems to develop much great- 
er desire and far deeper urges toward intense 
study not only in my college knowledge, 
training, and experience, which we all de- 
sire. I anxiously desire and anticipate these 
years ahead, when I may learn of the think- 
ing of all the ages past, may relate these to 
the present time and may realize how my 
own and further generations can use this 
knowledge to the benefit of the future and to 
the betterment of all mankind. 


Portland’s Far Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent I insert into 
the Appendix of the Recorp a series of 
five extremely thoughtful, informative 
articles on the political far right move- 
ment that appeared in the Portland Re- 
porter, one of our three daily newspapers. 
I think the articles, written by Philip 
Hager, are both fair and illuminating: 

PORTLAND'S Far Ricut—I 
(By Philip Hager) 

To their friends they are patriotic con- 
servatives—guardians of fundamental rights 
anti the American tradition. 

To thelr critics they are rightwing radi- 
cals—roadblocks to progress and fearful of 
democratic methods. 

Charges and countercharges fly carelessly 
between liberals and conservatives—either 
side branding the other extremist, either side 
distorting the position of the other—as in- 
creasing interest is centered on the right 
wing of the political spectrum. 

As discussion of the rightist movements 
continues on a nationwide basis, attention 
naturally is focused toward such activity 
in the Portland area. 

How ts it organized? Who are its spokes- 
men? How do they operate? What is the 
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measure of its strength? Is it a force to be 
reckoned with or to be dismissed as insig- 
nificant? 

These questions, particularly the last two, 
defy precise answers. 

The strength of the rightist movement is, 
at best, difficult to assess. 

‘The far right—pro or con—was not a basic 
issue in the primary election May 18, and 
indications are that it will not be a basic 
issue in the general election this fall. 

The rightist impact on the community and 
its elections cannot be measured in terms of 
a trend or pattern. An ultraconservative 
candidate will win one race, another will lose 
in a separate bid for office. A money measure 
passes in one election, is defeated in another. 
And the overriding factor, of course, is that 
nobody knows what really influences the 
voter to act the way he does. 

It is apparent that the movement in the 
Portland area is not unified behind an indi- 
vidual person or a specific organization. Its 
spokesmen are numerous and its organiza- 
tions diverse. 

“There'll never be a major conservative 
party, or similar organization behind which 
all conservatives will stand,” says one promi- 
nent spokesman proudly. We're a bunch 
of individualists * * * we'll never unite be- 
hind one man,” 

This claim is substantiated in an examina- 
tion of seven Portland area organizations, 
regarded as the more likely examples of a 
wide variety of rightist activities. 

The seven, while differing in style, objec- 
tives, and emphasis, do have common char- 
acteristics—characteristics they feel are only 
those of good Americans, characteristics 
their critics regard as evidence of an anti- 
everything credo. 

With varying degrees of vehemence, they 
are opposed to not just communism, but to 
what they consider steppingstones to com- 
munism: socialist, the welfare state, and (as 
many of their members maintain) liberal 
elements within the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties. 

Many in the movement suspect a farflung 
conspiracy within government, schools, 
churches, the press, and other institutions to 
virtually hand over the Nation to the Com- 
munists. 

Secondarily, they are likely to train their 
fire on such targets as atheism, the United 
Nations, fluoridation, progressive education, 
peace walks, and—with unrestrained r— 
the Federal Government from the State De- 
partment to the Supreme Court, from for- 
eign aid to the income tax, and from muz- 
zling the military to giving grain to Red 
China, 

The organizations: 

1. The Freedom Center: Involved in sev- 
eral rightist activities, the center is described 
in its literature as an educational, nonprofit 
organization, dedicated to: (1) Defeat of the 
advance of communism, (2) revival of the 
struggle for freedom of all mankind, and (3) 
reaffirmation of the Christian philosophy 
and its extension to all mankind. 

Its director, Walter Huss, according to a 
Freedom Center pamphlet, in 1955 experi- 
enced one of life’s turning points after hear- 
ing Dr. Fred C. Schwarz (founder of the 
Christian Anti-Communist Crusade), speak 
in Eugene on the subject of “Communist 
Program and Timetable for the Conquest of 
America and How To Defeat It.” 

2. The Volunteers for Constitutional Gov- 
ernment of Oregon, Inc.: The volunteers are 
described as a nonprofit, nonpartisan po- 
litical education organization. 

They are opposed to wasteful government 
spending, government competition with pri- 
vate enterprise and aid to Socialist or Com- 
munist countries. 

The organization is campaigning cur- 
rently for the “liberty amendment,” a con- 
stitutional measure designed to reduce the 
size of the Federal Government and Federal 
taxes on income, estates, and gifts. 
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8. The John Birch Society: The society, 
well-publicized through statements of its 
national leader, Robert Welch, of Belmont, 
Mass., has several chapters in the Portland 
urea, according to members. 

Chapters (or cells, as members refer to 
them), are limited to about 10 members 
each, 

Their activities are directed by Welch at 
the national level and by Leslie Fleming, of 
Eugene, at the State level. 

The society claims it follows a hard line 
toward communism and stands stanchly 
Opposed to big government. 

4. Serve Our State: The organization, 
based in Salem, has run an active campaign 
in the Portland area against the school re- 
Organization act. 

SOS lists among its objectives: (1) Re- 
taining local control of schools and other 
phases of government; (2) opposition to 
centralized, socialized; or nationalized prin- 
ciples or theories in the school system; and 
(3) promotion of more public interest in 
the schools. 

5. The conservative salesmen: Formerly 
known as the Goldwater Minutemen, partic- 
ipants changed the group’s name after the 
term “Minutemen” became associated with 
arms-bearing organizations in the Midwest 
and west coast areas. 

Participants, primarily businessmen, hold 
private weekly luncheon meetings. Observ- 
ers at the meetings report that its partici- 
pants say they work individually to further 
conservative causes and are firmly opposed 
to communism, socialism, and the welfare 
state. 

“We're just a bunch of guys,“ says one 
Participant. “Each of us works on his own. 
We have no group activities as such.” 

6. The Oregon conservatives; The organi- 
Zation, according to Executive Secretary Jess 
Mason, of Sherwood, encourages interested 
persons to join the conservative group of 
their choice. 

The group, Mason says, is nonpolitical, but 
urges participation in the two major politi- 
cal parties as a means of electing conserva- 
tives to office, 

7. The Council for the Protection of Pub- 
lic Water Supplies: The organization, ac- 
cording to its secretary, Mrs. Gertrude 8. 
Dunn, 55 NE. Morgan, is opposed to fluorida- 
tion of the public water system in Portland 
and throughout the State. 

Mrs. Dunn says the group opposes fluori- 
dation for health reasons and because it is 
governmental interference with the individ- 
ual's right of freedom of choice. 

The organization, says Mrs. Dunn, favors 
Placing the fluoridation question on the bal- 
lot this fall, so that “the people can vote 
it in or out, once and for all.” 

Many of the supporters of the antifluori- 
dation movement see a communistic or so- 
Clalistic scheme behind the campaign to 
fluoridate the public water supply. 


PortLann’s Far RicuT—Il 
(By Philip Hager) 
A radio commentator warns listeners of 


an emerging “Kennedy dynasty * * sur- 
rounded by Marxist, Harvard-oriented 
advisers.“ 


A letter to the editor criticizes the 
“shameful and horrifying U.N. operations in 
Katanga.” 

A luncheon speaker charges the national 
Press with collaborating in an “anti-Com- 
Munist smear movement.” 

These are the spokesmen for the rightist 
Movement in the Portland area. 

Like it or not—and some prominent con- 
Feryatives do not—these spokesmen are help- 
ing to form a public image of conservatism. 

Conservatives who favor a less controver- 
stal approach to informing the public are 
Often linked with those who favor a more 
Controversial approach. 
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The result: An impression that both are 
ultra, right-wing extremists. 

Such an impression, says one conservative 
leader, is unfortunate: “Our more violent 
spokesmen,” he says, give all conservatives 
a bad name. But when one of them 
is attacked, we all are ready to come to his 
defense.” 

“Im not a radical rightwinger,” another 
conservative says. That label should be 
pinned to hate groups like the American 
Nazi Party—not to conservatives and con- 
stitutionists.” 

Through speeches, films, letters, phone 
calls, literature and radio and television 
programs the rightist voice—with its varied 
purpose, style and effect—is heard in the 
Portland area. 

These are their better-known spokesmen, 
regarded as examples of the numerous direc- 
tions from which comes the voice of the 
rightwing: 

Wallace L. Lee, a Portland insurance man, 
is the antithesis of the Bircher stereotype. 

Lee, a onetime member of the Birch Soci- 
ety and untiring president of the Volunteers 
for Constitutional Government, is mild, 
friendly, and soft spoken in presenting his 
conservative views. 

“The press has magnified extreme state- 
ments by certain conservatives and has dis- 
credited the whole movement,” Lee charges. 

“I have never heard a member of the John 
Birch Society call Dwight Eisenhower a Com- 
munist * * * Bob Welch (the national 
Birch leader), made that statement in pri- 
vate correspondence in 1953. It never has ap- 
peared in official literature,” says Lee, who 
organized several society chapters in Oregon 
before he resigned from the organization. 

Lee, a Republican candidate for State sen- 
ator, won handily in the primary. 

He believes that his affiliation with the 
John Birch Soeiety has not been and will 
not be damaging to his election bid. 

“I Uke to talk about the John Birch 
Society," Lee says. And especially I hope 
that the Democrats bring it up * * * be- 
cause there are more Democrats in the so- 
ciety than there are Republicans.” 

Of the John Birch Society itself, Lee says: 
"I left because I wanted to be more directly 
identified with the Republican Party * * è 
even though Bob Welch was peeved with me 
for getting into politics.” 

Lee champions the liberty amendment, the 
proposed “24th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion,” which would abolish the income tax, 
sell 700 Government-owned corporations 


= (e.g, TVA, BPA, school lunch program), to 


private industry and reduce the Federal 
budget to about $40 billion a year. 

Another well-known spokesman for con- 
servatism is Mrs. Audrey Henry, an attrac- 
tive, energetic southeast Portland housewife 
and mother of four, articulate in speech and 
aggressive in manner. 

A champion debater in college and one- 
time child movie star, Mrs. Henry will argue 
her case with anyone—even Representative 
Enma Green, whom she challenged in the 
primary for a seat in Congress, 

Mrs. Henry finished third with about 8,000 
votes to Mrs. Green’s 70,000, but the chal- 
lenger says her political days are not num- 
bered. 

“I was encouraged by the number of peo- 
ple who showed they were interested in the 
Constitution,” sďys Mrs. Henry, a proponent, 
as she puts it, of “more rugged individualism 
and less socialism.” 

She says she is considering running again 
for office in 1964. 

She has been a Democrat, except for one 
brief period, since college. But it was in 
1957, when she became interested in the 
school reorganization act, that she became a 
conservative instead of an apathetic (liberal) 
Democrat. 

Mrs, Henry, an active member of the Serve 
Our State organization, a frequent letters- 
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to-the-editor contributor and ardent in her 
interest in the schools, refutes charges she 
is a “meddier,” 

“You're criticized if you do nothing—like 
many citizens do—and you're criticized if you 
take an active interest,” she says. 

Mrs. Henry was found not guilty of political 
criminal libel last year after she had been 
accused of being connected with the dis- 
tribution of a circular a the char- 
acter, morality, and integrity of the then 
State Senator Monroe Sweetland prior to the 
1960 general election. 

Running for Congress as Audrey (Patrick) 
Henry, Mrs. Henry charged, during the cam- 
paign, that many of her fellow Democrats 
had supplanted true party principle with 
“pseudo Intellectualism, economic, social, or 
political collectivism, regimentation, one- 
worldism, taxitis, cowardice or traitorism, 
fake Democrats, pseudo politicans, NEA’ers, 
ADA'ers, ACL’ers, and peace-at-any-pricers.” 

Walter Huss, director of the Freedom Cen- 
ter, is an active and intense man in the 
midst of what he considers a fierce campaign 
to save the Nation from Communist threats 
from within. 

He believes the United States and the rest 
of the world are “going down the drain fast" 
to communism, 

Huss, at the drop of a-hat, will call for a 
“full scale investigation” for anything from 
Reed College to the Great Decisions program, 

He has little use for the press. 

“The press holds the power in this coun- 
try,” Huss declares, but instead it relies on 
yellow and pink journalism. 

“You don't report the news objectively,” 
he tells a reporter. “Why don't you get with 
us In this fight?” 

Huss gained prominence here in the spring 
of 1961 when he sought—and falled to re- 
ceive—a permit to solicit donations, The 
rebuff from the city council apparently has 
not hindered his operation. The Freedom 
Center is active on several fronts, publishes 
a newspaper and recently moved into new 
headquarters in a spacious, two-story build- 
ing on SE. 12th and Salmon. 

Rev. Claude Pike, who holds weekly City 
Temple forum meetings in a downtown 
hotel, also gives listeners stinging radio com- 
mentary on the Olaude Pike Report.” 

Pike warns of a Moscow-directed con- 
spiracy to take over the Nation through big 
government, churches, schools and the 
press * * * and has been critical of institu- 
tions ranging from the National Council of 
Churches “aiding the Communist cause” 
to Jacqueline Kennedy, “the road to hell is 
paved with glamour.” 

An earnest man, Pike is milder in person 
than on the air. He welcomes in 
but Insists on making a tape recording of 
the proceedings. 

He sees communism as a two-pronged 
menacé: First, evil in its atheism; second, 
evil as a political system. 

Pike believes the term 
widely misused. 

“The term should be applied to men like 
{Senator Barry] Gotpwarer, [Dr. Fred C.] 
Schwarz and Welch * * * who are so brave. 
so daring, so resolute they are willing to re- 
capture the spirit of our Founding Fathers.“ 

Homer A. Rogers, the alert, affable proprie- 
tor of the Freedom Book Shop, 2014 West 
Burnside, is going on 82"—but feels he's 
only getting started in the business of selling 
conservative literature. 

“I'm a rightwinger * * * and a member 
of the John Birch Society,” Rogers says with 
a grin, “but I still like a good political discus- 
sion with a liberal.” 

(Rogers, in 1961, plead guilty to political 
criminal libel against Monroe Sweetland in 
the 1960 campaign. No sentence has been 
imposed. Indictments against four others, 
including Claude Pike, were dismissed.) 

Rogers. (Yale, 1903), advocates the im- 
peachment of Chief Justice Warren, lists 


“conservative” is 
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General Eisenhower not as a Communist but 
as “one of the five worst Presidents we've 
had” (the others: Kennedy, Truman, Frank- 
lin Roosevelt and Buchanan), and advocates 
a revised monetary system (to the extent 
that each State would issue its own cur- 
rency). 

Jess Mason, of the Oregon Conservatives, 
as a radio commentator, is just as critical of 
the left as are Pike and Huss—but less vio- 
lent in his approach, 

Mason's folksy commentary opens to the 
ringing of cowbells and closes to the strains 
of “Wagon Wheels,” in a show originating 
from his country store in Sherwood, 

Mason is especially hard on the Federal 
Government (“the giverment“) and has no 
use for the U. N., foreign aid, the liberal press, 
the “Great Decisions” program, and other 
enter, z F 

Ernest G. Swigert, former president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers and 
chairman of the board of Hyster Co., is a fre- 
quent public speaker for conservatism and 
has placed full-page ads in national maga- 
zines in its behalf. 

Swigert, listed in the John Birch Society 
blue book as a member of its national coun- 
cil, has publicly decried the drift toward 
Government invasion of individual freedom 
and regards the 1954 Supreme Court desegre- 
gation decision as a “terribly disruptive 
thing * * * undermining States’ rights.” 

PoRTLAND’s Far Rrahr—III 
(By Philip Hager) 

The conversation touches many subjects— 
war and peace, the United States and Rus- 
sia, communism and capitalism, 

“But how,” it is asked, “can you equate 
communism and pure socialism with our wel- 
fare p: and the liberal planks of the 
Democratic and Republican Party plat- 
forms?" 

To a member of Portland’s rightwing, the 
answer is simple. 

He hands over a small, white card, bearing 
this inscription: “We cannot expect the 
Americans to jump from capitalism to com- 
munism, but we can assist their elected lead- 
ers in giving Americans small doses of so- 
cialism, until they suddenly awake to find 
they have communism.’—Nikita Khrushchev 
(3% months before visit to United States).“ 

An estimated 3 or 4 million of these cards 
are being distributed in the United States, 

to one estimate, with about 30,000 
presently available in the Portland area. 

The cards represent only a small portion 
of the volume of rightist literature being dis- 
tributed here. 

The literature, in turn, represents only a 
small portion of the overall operation of the 
rightwing here. 

Its wide variety of activity holds few com- 
mon characteristics. Its operations are alike 
normally only in similar aims: A hard ap- 
proach to communism, less government and 
assorted secondary goals religious, economic, 
and social in nature, 

And these evils, its spokesmen tell listen- 
ers, are “something you can do something 
about.” 

The Freedom Center, for example, one of 
the better-known rightist organizations, lists 
a number of programs, including: Freedom 
schools (courses on Americanism and anti- 
communism), freedom seminars, radio broad- 
casting, correspondence, literature distribu- 
tion, freedom youth councils, freedom rallies, 
publications, speaker's bureau and even its 
own technical assistance program (an “al- 
ternative * * * to the futility of the Ameri- 
can Government's $100 billion foreign aid 
program.“) 

Another approach is followed by the John 
Birch Society, whose leader, Robert Welch, 
tells members, on page 86 of his “Blue Book“: 
“organize fronts * * * little fronts, big 
fronts, temporary fronts, permanent fronts, 
all kinds of fronts.” 
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One of the mistakes made by the conserva- 


most effective approach, he says, is through 
organizations aiming at one particular ob- 
jective. 

These are examples of the weapons in the 
right-wing arsenal: 

1. Literature: The printed word is in plen- 
tiful supply from the rightist press. Books, 
pamphlets, inewspapers, and information 
sheets all are available from a variety of 
sources, the most prominent of which appear 
to be the Freedom Center (“The Center,” one 
of its pamphlets says, “has produced millions 
of pieces of its own literature”), the Freedom 
Book Shop, and the Volunteers for Constitu- 
tional Government. 

The literature is circulated freely. It 
turns up in mall boxes, at churches, at 
schools, and at other public gatherings. It 
is not difficult to acquire, For example, 
writers of letters to the editor who appear to 
be liberal in viewpoint have received—from 
anonymous sources—rightist literature with 
the notation that the newspaper they read 
“doesn't print all the facts.“ 

Editorial writers have received photostatic 
copies of their editorials—from anonymous 
sources—with the warning that copies of 
their editorials had been sent to the FBI and 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee. 

The National Eagle (formerly American 
Eagle), a monthly newspaper put out by the 
Freedom Center, concentrates its fire on vir- 
tually every enemy on the far right. 

The newspaper, in its May edition, for in- 
stance, informed its readers that a Commu- 
nist takeover of Algeria was imminent, that 
a local high school course “follows the Com- 
munist line,” that Chiang Kai-shek is now 
able to launch a devastating military in- 
vasion” to liberate the China mainland, and 
that “incredible as it may seem“ major the- 
ological seminaries and divinity schools in 
America * * * deny the virgin birth of Jesus 
Christ, 

Letters to opinion molders are regarded 
by rightists as an effective means of making 
thelr voices heard—and a constant flow of 
letters, arriving in envelopes stamped “This 
is a republic, not a democracy—let’s keep it 
that way”, hits newspaper editorial desks. 

As Robert* Welch tells followers on pages 
84 and 85 of his “Blue Book": “There should 
be a continuous overwhelming flood of let- 
ters, not just to legislators or the executive 
departments in Washington, but to news- 
paper editors, State legislators and poli- 
tlolans, foundation heads and everybody else 
whose opinions, actions and decisions count 
for anything in the ultimate total actions 
and decisions.” 

2. The telephone is another means useful 
in informing the public of the rightist cause. 

When Rev. Martin Luther King, the South- 
ern desegregation leader, appeared on a Port- 
land television show the station received 
half a dozen protest calls during the 30- 
minute program—all of which, according to 
an informant, appeared to have been read 
from the same script. 

Similarly, when the Jefferson High School 
Choir had been scheduled to sing at a public 
meeting at which King was to speak, school 
telephones jangled repeatedly with protests. 

A Porttand high school teacher received a 
call from a citizen and taxpayer (who later 
identified herself) who protested a class 
panel discussion of communism. The caller 
claimed that its evils were not being ade- 
quately explained, and later sat in when 
the class was presented. School officials sup- 
ported the teacher in face of the protest. 

Rightwing complaints became so numer- 
ous about the outside activity of Portland 
State College faculty members that President 
Branford P. Millar was compelied to reaffirm 
ponar their right to participate in such ac- 

ivity, provided they did not presume to 
speak for the school. 
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The Portland Women for Peace organiza- 
tion scheduled a speech recently by a sci- 
entist from the University of Oregon, only 
to find that the speaker had been called by 
someone identifying herself as a member of 
the organization and informing the pro- 
fessor the meeting was off. Other members 
of the organization received calls, too, telling 
them the speech was postponed. Spokes- 
men related later they thought their mailing 
and telephone list had fallen into unfriendly 
hands. 

3. Infiltration: The rightists have been 
charged with infiltrating liberal organiza- 
tions, but these charges often are minimized 
by a spokesman of the organizations them- 
selves. 

However, with a certain regularity rightists 
crop up at meetings (particularly those of 
liberal groups or that feature liberal or con- 
troversial speakers) with a pad and pencil 
to record what's said, who said it, and who 
heard it. 

A spokesman for the American Friends 
Service committee recalls that a rightist 
vigilante attended a meeting, listened for a 
while, and then left the room and began 
going through private committee material 
he managed to find. 

4. Speeches, films, radio, television: Con- 
servative speakers, who are appearing with 
greater frequency at community functions, 
are showing several hard-line films in con- 
nection with their speeches. 

Among the more regularly shown films are 
“Operation Abolition,” a controversial inter- 
pretation of the much-publicized House Un- 
American Activities Committee hearings in 
San Francisco, and “Communist Encircle- 
ment,” a historical view of events leading to 
Communist penetration throughout the 
world, a film many consider a distortion. 

As noted in previous articles, radio com- 
mentary is received in abundance from the 
right, as are televised presentations. A series 
of 13 films, produced at Harding College in 
Searcy, Ark. (from which comes considerable 
conservative literature), is scheduled to be 
televised here next fall. 

The Citizen’s Council Forum of Jackson, 
Miss. (The American viewpoint with a 
southern accent), offered KOAP-TV the use 
of two filmed interviews with Maj. Gen. Ed- 
win A. Walker on the subject “Muzzling 
the Military.” 

The offer was declined. 

PorTLAND's Fan RIGHT—IV: STRENGTH or 
Ricutists Now MINIMIZED, BUT POTENTIAL 
POTENT IF ORGANIZED 

(By Philip Hager) 

Is the far right to be laughed off as in- 
significant, or is it a political, religious, and 
social force to be feared? 

The answer, one assumes, is somewhere in 
between. 

The rightists themselves see their move- 
ment as gaining strength and headed to- 
ward fulfilment of their goals. 

Their critics sometimes dismiss them as an 
unorganized handful of fringe groups with 
barks worse than bites—with the reser- 
vation that, if united, these groups have an 
awesome potential. 

The core of the rightist movement appears 
to be formed around groups of persons with 
fervent political and/or religious beliefs. 

In the Volunteers for Constitutional Goy- 
ernment one sees an obsession for less goy- 
ernment and less taxes. 

At the Freedom Center, the professed 
emphasis is on fighting the evils of com- 
munism. 

With patrons of the City Temple Forum 
organization, the interest centers on reli- 
gious evangelism and a battle against com- 
munism, sin, and evil. 

In virtually all rightist organizations one 
observes in their memberships an unswerv- 
ing allegiance to professed goals and a de- 
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cided unwillingness to consider another 
point of view. 

The far right’s own estimates of its 
strength, naturally, are optimistic. 

Saya Wallace Lee of the VCG: “The re- 
sponse to conservatism is * * * terrific 

* © * unbelievable.” His own organiza- 
tion is expanding, he says, although he de- 
clines to specify its numerical strength. 
The John Birch Society, for which he has 
organized several chapters, is also a growing 
organization, although its membership, too, 
is classified. 

Mrs. Audrey Henry, spokesman for conserv- 
atism and defeated congressional candidate, 
sees a source of strength primarily from busi- 
ness groups and rural citizens. The na- 
tional press, she believes, created some ill 
feeling against the right during the cam- 
paign, and “a lot of people wanted to know 
if I was one of those Birchers.“ 

Several school, church, and political 
leaders find a lack of significance in the 
rightist movement. 

Dr. William B. Cate, executive secretary 
of the Greater Portland Council of Churches, 
can't say whether the movement is serious 
or not, 

“There appears to be a tide of public 
opinion against fanatical groups, but you 
never know for sure * * * they appear to be 
on a downhill grade,” Cate says. 

Dr. Laurence E. Winter, assistant superin- 
tendant of Portland public schools, mini- 
mizes the importance of rightist activities. 

“They are no cause for concern at the 
present time,” says Winter, who has acknowl- 
edged, however, that Portland schools have 
received calls from rightists requesting that 
the “Operation Abolition” film be shown, or 
that a particular book be removed from a 
Ubrary. 

Dale Henderson, president of the Portland 
Teachers Union No. 111 and critic of the 
radical right, recalls some incidents in the 
schools, but does not regard rightist activ- 
ities as particularly harmful. 

Politically, the rightwing movement is 
concerning both Democrats and Republicans 
In the Portland area who admit its signifi- 
cance remains a puzzle to them, 

“The kind of attacks they make are hard 
to handle in a campaign,” says one Demo- 
cratic politican. They are largely whisper 
campaigns and difficult to combat * * * 
They can affect both parties because they 
make people ‘suspicious of their leaders.” 

Blaine Whippie, Democratic candidate for 
Congress in the- First District, says he has 
not run into significant far right opposition, 
except that a group of conservatives in the 
Tigard area has shown a vigorous interest 
in the campaign, and that he’s been accused 
of following the “ADA line.” 

Another Influential Democrat is concerned 
seriously with the far right. 

“If anyone could calm these people 
down * * * they might be unified behind 
one candidate and be felt noticeably in an 
election,” he says. 

“In many ways,” he says, “the ultracon- 
servative movement of the sixties is more 
potent than the McCarthy brand of the 
fifties * * * because there are fringe issues 
(such as religion, fluoridation, et al.) in- 
volved that were pretty much avoided by 
McCarthy.” 

Their potential, another Democratic poli- 
tician notes, would be tremendous if the 
religious and elements within the rightwing 
could be unified towards a common purpose. 

Former Republican county central com- 
mittee chairman Robert Packwood, and 
candidate for State representative, says his 
Party “seldom feels a noticeable effect from 
thesé groups. In spite of all the 
publicity they get they seem to be a rela- 
tively small group. The noise they make far 
outweighs the trouble they make.” 

However, one active Republican, a veteran 
of Oregon politics, sees rightist activity as 
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an albatross that will plague the GOP the 

same way the leftwingers did the Demo- 

cratic Party in the early 195078. 

“The Republican Party,” he says, “had 
better shed these guys in a hurry.” 

If meetings of rightist organizations are 
a fair indication of their strength, their 
critics have little to worry about. 

These gatherings are attended by small! 
but devoted—bands of followers, the major- 
ity of which are older citizens—although at 
least one rightist gathering, children are 
called upon to help fight communism. 

At meetings of the city temple forum. 
the Freedom Center, and the John Birch 
Society members listen to their speakers and 
pledge allegiance, but rarely do they bring 
large numbers of friends to listen with them. 

(The John Birch Society, it is pointed out, 
likes to keep its chapters small—around 10 
members.) 

But on occasion, not all followers listen 
enraptured to the rightist spokesmen. 

When Walter Huss called on the State to 
rally against U.S. Communist Party official 
Gus Hall's visit to Oregon, more curious 
students than Freedom Center followers 
showed up for a “stop Hall" rally. 

And as Huss (who is described by one 
critics as not even a good demagog) spoke 
on and on through the afternoon, more than 
one follower was seen dozing—including his 
wife, Rosalie, who works for her director 
husband as office manager of the Freedom 
Center. 

PORTLAND'S Fan RiGHT—V: ULTRAS CITED BY 
Crrrics ON CHarGces or Unram TACTICS, 
OVERSIMPLIFICATION 

(By Philip Hager) 

There is no difficulty finding critics of the 
far right. 

Politicians, churchmen, educators, writers 
and radio-TV commentators are virtually 
standing in line waiting their turn to lash 
out at the extremists of the right. 

The critics, with too-familiar memory of 
McCarthyism clearly in mind, range from 
Portland State College President Branford 
P. Millar (who denounces the rightists for 
“pinning labels of Communist [dupe] and 
traitor on those who do not subscribe to 
their sometimes hysterical. dogmas’), to 
Representative EDITH GREEN (who regards 
them as “people who are worried and 
frustrated”), to California State Attorney 
General Stanley Mosk (who describes rightist 
leaders such as Dr. Fred Schwarz as “patriots 
for profit’). 

The more extreme rightists are indicted on 
six counts: 

1. They carelessly acCuse anyone opposed 
to their objectives or tactics of being “pro- 
Red,” comsymps“ or Communist “dupes"”— 
and in doing so irresponsibly indict entire 
institutions, such as the State Department, 
United Nations or Supreme Court. 

2. Their more questionable tactics 
anonymous phone calls and letters, allusions 
to conspiracies, and inspiration of fear and 
suspicion—would weaken, not strengthen, 
the posture of the Nation they are so intent 
on preserving and infringe on basic Ameri- 
can rights. 

3. They see complex problems in over- 
simplified terms. Nations, men, and ideas 
are regarded as all good or all bad * * * 
period, and from their chief foe, com- 
munism, they want total victory—an objec- 
tive they insist does not mean nuclear war, 
but for which they offer no other specific 
means of attaining. 

4. Too often they leave the impression 
that only they know how to fight com- 
munism, that theirs are the only tactics for 
the battle and that liberals and other non- 
rightists have not fought and are not capable 
of fighting communism. In this, they wrong 
Many whose distaste for communism 
matches, if not exceeds, their own. 
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5. Their crusades often seem to be more 
inspired by the profit motive, rather than 
self-professed patriotism. 

6. Elements of the rightist movement ap- 
pear to have a basic distrust of the pro- 
cedures of democracy that allow free speech 
and differences of opinion, 

The rightist replies that these charges are 
the smear tactics of the leftists, distortions 
by the press and symptoms of the public's 
lack of understanding of the threat. from 
within, 

The arguments between the far right and 
its critics appear destined to go on endlessly. 

It would seem though that the significance 
of the movement is not in the positions or 
policy the rightist advocates, for his argu- 
ments against foreign aid, the United Na- 
tions, Government spending and fluoridated 
water, etc., usually fall of their own weight, 

It is the secondary effects of the rightist 
movement that are more interesting, and 
more potentially significant. 

Some of these effects might prove good 
for the country, as noted perceptively by 
Prof. Thomas Payne, of Montana State Col- 
lege, at the Western Political Science As- 
sociation meeting here recently. 

The contribution of the extremists, Payne 
said, is found in the function they serve 
as a safety valve for the frustrated, letting 
off steam through relatively harmless means, 
rather than in a possibly more dangerous 
fashion if they had to operate in a closed 
society; the furor they raise in behalf of 
their cause that awakens the average citizen 
to a political awareness he normally might 
not have and that in doing so, the public 
therefore is able to make distinctions be- 
tween the Democratic and Republican 
Parties, socialism and communism—distinc- 
tions not always seen by the far rightist, 

Then there are the curious effects of the 
far right, most graphically illustrated by the 
events surrounding the visit here last Feb- 
ruary of U.S. Commuist Party official, Gus 
Hall. 


Hall, barred from speaking on Washington 
State college campuses, was allowed to ap- 
pear at Reed, Lewis and Clark, Oregon Col- 
lege of Education and the University of 
Oregon. 

Immediately, the far right in Portland set 
out to “stop Hall,” but fell somewhat short 
of its goal. 

U of O President Arthur Flemming—as did 
Reed's Richard Sullivan, OCE's Ellis Steb- 
bens and Lewis and Clark's John Howard— 
stood by the students who had invited Hall 
to speak. 

The pamphlets, the statements by the local 
extremists, the obscene, anonymous phone 
calls to the home of Dr. Flemming, and the 
2 telephoned bomb threats all combined 
to attract nearly 10,000 students to hear Hall 
speak at Hayward field, 

At the other colleges, the effect was along 
the same lines. Hall's appearances—hyster- 
ically warned against by the far right—drew 
packed audiences. 

At Reed, where in 1960 he had addressed 
a less-than-packed audience of 6 persons 
at an unpublicized meeting, Hall spoke to 
1,000 persons—and nearly 300 were turned 
away from Botsford auditorium. 

Hall left the State, and at this date the 
students who heard him have yet to over- 
throw the Government. 

The college and governmental officials who 
defended the right of Oregon students to 
listen to whom they please weathered a 
storm of abuse, but gained added respect 
from many who hold high the principle of 
free speech. 

What should most concern an informed 
citizenry, however, is the danger of overre- 
acting, in one way or another, to the rightist 
movement. 

If one hears only the shrill voice of the 
extremist, one tends not to listen to a more 
responsible conservative with ideas worth 
hearing and considering. 
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There is the danger that critics of the far 
right will be trapped into using the same 
tactics against the right that they them- 
selves despise. Shotgun denunciations of 
all conservatives, an unwillingness to con- 
sider reasoned opposition, and underesti- 
mating the legitimate Communist threat 
puts the opponent of the right in an inef- 
fectual and hazardous position. 

The more controversial tactics of the far 
right—character assassination, threats, anon- 
ymous phone calls and letters—violate the 
American tradition of fairplay. 

Yet, the extremist in this country has the 
right to speak, if he does not advocate vio- 
lent overthrow of the Government. To deny 
to any citizen, or organization, operating 
legally, the right to dissent is to destroy a 
fundamental principle on which the Nation 
was founded and on which it must continue 
to exist. 


Second Fiddlers Win in Later Bid for 
Highest Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, I include the following 
article from the Lebanon Democrat, 
Lebanon, Tenn., by Frederick T. Wilson, 
the distinguished lecturer and speaker: 

BSECOND FIDDLERS WIN IN LATER BID FOR 

HIGHEST OFFICE 


It is surprising how many men in Amer- 
ican history have lost in their reach for 
high political prizes and later won that or 
a greater prize. 

Four Presidents—Polk, Fillmore, B, Harri- 
son, and Harding—were defeated for Gov- 
ernor before becoming President. 

John Tyler of Virginia was the running 
mate of Hugh Lawson White of Knoxville, 
who carried only two States, Tennessee and 
vcd a, in his bid for the Presidency in 
1836. 

Four years later Tyler was the running 
mate of W. H. Harrison who won, only to 
die and permit Tyler to become President 
30 days after inauguration day (March 4, 
1841), Harrison had lost out to Van Buren 
4 years before. 

Franklin Roosevelt was overwhelmingly 
defeated for Vice President (1920) only to 
win the Presidency 12 years later and hold 
it longer than anyone else. Calvin Coolidge, 
successful vice-presidential candidate in 
1920 became President 29 months later after 
Harding's sudden death. 

John F. Kennedy was defeated by Ke- 
fauver in 1956 in what proved to be a 
worthless nomination for Vice President and 
4 years later became President. 

Adlai E. Stevenson, grandfather of the 
1952-56 Democratic candidate for President 
was Cleveland’s second Vice President (1893- 
97). He lost out 8 years later (1900) as 
Bryan's second runing mate to Theodore 
Roosevelt who became President overnight 
when McKinley died so tragically (August 
14, 1901). Roosevelt was the first accidental 
President who won in his own name to suc- 
ceed himself (1905-9). 

His Vice President, the tall (6-foot, 4- 
inch) Charles W. Fairbanks almost won again 
12 years later (1916) when Charles Evans 
Hughes nearly defeated Woodrow Wilson's 
bid for a second term. 

So turn the wheels of fate. 

FREDERICK TAYLOR WILSON. 


— 
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Economic Facts—Or Economic 
Sophistry? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
choice before us between a balanced 
budget and continued deficit spending 
might well be likened to a debate between 
economic fact and economic sophistry. 
Our distinguished colleague from Mis- 
souri, Hon, THOMAS B. Curtis, succinctly 
summarized the facts of economic life 
during the recent hearings on the debt 
ceiling before the House Ways and 
Means Committee, and I am happy to 
note that these remarks did not go un- 
noticed by the press. Under leave to 
extend my remarks I include excerpts 
from the hearings as they appeared in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer of Monday, 
June 25, in an article by Robert S. Boyd: 
BALANCED BUDGET, Pro AND CON—DILLON AND 

Curtis Swap VIEWS 
(By Robert S. Boyd) 

WASHINGTON.—Do you believe in a bal- 
anced budget? Many Americans do. They 
know they can't get away with spending 
more than they earn. They don't see how 
the Federal Government can either. 

A significant school of “modern econom- 
mists" and many Government officials dis- 
agree. President Kennedy himself has won- 
dered out loud if the old standards of the 
balanced budget isn't a “myth.” The argu- 
ment between the budget balancers and un- 
balancers is raging in Washington these days. 

One of the clearest summaries came in a 
debate between Treasury Secretary Douglas 
Dillon and Representative THOMAS R. CURTIS, 
Republican, of Missouri. The men, both 
intelligent, well-informed moderates, argued 
the pros and cons during a recent hearing of 
the House Ways and Means Committee on 
the Federal debt ceiling. 

Here's how it went: 

Curtis: “In previous administrations, there 
was adherence to the theory that the budget 
should be balanced. There was abhorrence 
of the theory that deficit financing is the 
way to move an economy forward. The issue 
that is going to separate the men from the 
boys is whether this Congress adheres to the 
economic philosophy that a balanced bud- 
get is a shibboleth, a myth of the past. 

“The President has been pleading with our 
business community to have confidence in 
his administration. Our business com- 
munity, rightly or wrongly, does believe that 
a balanced budget is essential. When a 
sound fiscal policy is not followed by the 
administration, there can be no confidence, 
Now I want to get to the basic question— 
is the administration committed to trying to 
balance the budget in fiscal 1963?” 

Dillon: “The President submitted a budget 
that was balanced. This balance, however, 
was based on an economy that was moving 
ahead at what we considered a reasonable 
rate. If the recovery is far less than that 
and our revenues fall off, I do not think it 
would be the President's intention to reduce 
expenditures. That would only mean that 
the economy would fall off still further. 
You would get yourself into a downward 
spiral that would not be good.” 

Curtis: “Does this administration adhere 
to the philosophy that a budget should be 
balanced over a business cycle?” 

Dillon: “I think we do, very definitely.” 
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Curtis: “At one time the theory was to 
balance the budget annually. Then along 
came this theory that you don’t have to 
have annual balances, as long as you balance 
over the cycle and you recoup the deficit 
that you spent in your recession years. As 
I gather, the argument now becomes that 
even in a prosperous year, if there has been 
a downturn, this theory of a balanced budget 
over the cycle does not apply.” 

Dillon: “The whole problem comes down 
to what one’s definition is of ‘prosperity.’ 
I think ‘prosperity’ is looked upon by the 
President as a period in which we are op- 
erating near enough to capacity (and) at, 
or very near, full employment, which has 
been fixed at a 4 percent unemployment 
rate. We are nowhere near that yet. We 
still have over 5 percent unemployed. In a 
year with 4 percent unemployment, we would 
expect a very substantial surplus of $5 bil- 
lion, $6 billion or $7 billion.” 

Curtis: The gross national product is no 
longer your criterion of what is a prosperous 
year. Now you are using the unemployment 
statistics as a criterion of whether you have 
prosperity. That is a strange shift.” 

Dillon: “Even though our gross national 
product may go up year by year, if you are 
operating below capacity, with many unem- 
ployed, I do not think that would be a time 
of great prosperity.” 

. . 


Curtis: “You still cling to the old shib- 
boleth that a balanced budget over cycles 
is still a desirable thing? You think that 
is the administration’s policy.” 

Dillon: ‘Yes, assuming that you have a 
cycle with full employment. If we continue 
along the way we have been for the last few 
years, carrying many unemployed on our 
rolls, we are continually in the bottom part 
of the cycle.” 

“In the time of full employment, because 
of the pressure of demand on the economy, 
it would be essential and wise to have a very 
substantial budget surplus—$5 to $10 
billion.” 

Curtis: “I am always interested in new 
economic theories. If that is the adminis- 
tration's fiscal and economic policy, it jus- 
tilles the term ‘new’ in the New Frontier.” 


The 100th Anniversary of American 
Land-Grant Colleges 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
this month marks the 100th anniversary 
of our land-grant college system. On 
July 2, 1862, in the midst of the War 
Between the States, President Lincoln 
signed the bill authorizing Federal grants 
of land to each State. This amounted 
to 30,000 acres for each U.S. Representa- 
tive and U.S. Senator from the State. 
The land was to be sold and the income 
used to support at least one college in 
each State. In my home State of Ala- 
bama we have two land-grant colleges 
which are doing an outstanding job in 
preparing the young people of Alabama 
for useful and productive careers. The 
schools, Auburn University at Auburn, 
Ala., and Alabama Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, for Negroes, at Norman 
Ala., have made a tremendous contribu- 
tion to the economic life of Alabama. 
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Conceived as training schools for 
young people interested in the agricul- 
tural and mechanical arts, these two 
schools now place emphasis on profes- 
sional and specialized education. The 
education provided at land- grant schools 
is no longer just practical, as students 
are trained to meet the challenges of a 
dynamic and changing society. 

Over the years the land grants have 
been responsive to the needs of our 
country. The schools have continually 
expanded the number and kinds of 
courses being offered. At the same time 
there has been a drive for higher and 
higher standards. 

The backbone of the Reserve Officers’ 
Corps has been the ROTC programs of 
our land-grant institutions. In peace 
and war the Nation has benefited from 
the colleges systematized instruction in 
military science. 

Hundreds of outstanding men and 
women have attended land-grant insti- 
tutions. Many would not have had the 
opportunity for further study if it had 
not been for the schools. The accom- 
plishments and achievements of. our 
land-grant colleges in the scientific fields 
are immense. Our American standard 
of living is partly due to the fine work 
done at our land-grant schools. 

The Land-Grant College Act opened 
the door to equal educational opportuni- 
ty for all our citizens. Colleges were 
brought to the people. Teaching and re- 
search were not confined to the campus. 
Recently, I had the opportunity to tour 
my home State of Alabama in connection 
with a political campaign, I visited 
every county in the State, and one of the 
things that struck me was the work be- 
ing done by the Agricultural Extension 
Service and the home demonstration 
agents. Things once thought to be im- 
possible are being done because of the 
hard work and dedication of these teach- 
ers and researchers. This is another 
tremendous contribution of our land- 
grant colleges. 

Let us hope that the first hundred 
years. of the land-grant idea is only the 
beginning. The land-grant colleges of 
America have built a record of educa- 
tional achievement unparalleled in the 
history of the world. 


Freedom From Hunger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an excel- 
lent article by Harry Edwards, executive 
director of the American Freedom From 
Hunger Foundation, in regard to the 
challenge, which we face in the sixties, 
to provide adequate food for people 
throughout the world. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
onp, as follows: 
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FREEDOM From HUNGER Can MAKE THE 1960's 
A DECADE OF DEVELOPMENT 

World history records many paradoxes, yet 
it is doubtful if any exceed the present. 

While we are spending vast sums for an 
accelerated to conquer outer space 
and to be the first on the moon, we are 
content to allow man’s oldest enemy, hunger, 
to continue to plague us. It would almost 
seem that we choose to view the earth at an 
altitude of several hundred miles, so that we 
cannot see its true face of suffering, from 
the ravages of famine, disease, and neglect. 

Of the 3 billion people In the world today, 
it is estimated that 83 percent lack sufficient 
food, either in quantity, or in kind, or both. 
These hungry people live mainly in the de- 
veloping countries of Latin America, Asia, 
and Africa. 

Their hunger is manifested in many ways. 
It produces constant social and political un- 
rest, so that these represent lands in turmoll, 
lacking the means for stable government. 
It results in low economic productivity. 
Hungry people cannot work efficiently. The 
annual per capita income for the people of 
most of these countries is less than $100. 
In many, over 80 percent live on the land, 
engaged in subsistence agriculture. It re- 
quires the labor of 10 people to feed 1 
additional person. 

Contrast this with the United States, 
where 1 farmer produces the food for 23 
people besides himself, and only 8 percent 
of our people engaged in agriculture pro- 
duce more than the rest of us can consume. 

A lack of food and proper nutritional 
standards also contribute to the factor of 
disease and a generally low standard of liv- 
ing? Of the 70 percent of the world’s people 
who are sick or ill-housed or both, most re- 
side in the food-deficient areas. 

We find the same dismal effect on the level 
of ‘education. Without food, people either 
do not go to school, or derive little benefit 
from it, so that 62 percent of the world popu- 
lation remains illiterate. The remarkable 
correlation between food and education was 
revealed in Peru. As a result of our food 
for peace lunch program, school attendance 
was increased by 40 percent. These school 
lunches are now being supplied to some 30 
million children; many times that number 
are still in need of them. 

The fact remains that you cannot talk 
of science and learning to children whose 
stomachs are empty. Lacking education, 
they are in no position to resist the blandish- 
ments of communism. Just as disillusion- 
ment, chaos and insecurity promotes the 
spread of communism, so does progress lessen 
it. People seek freedom when they have the 
intelligence and the ability to make a choice. 

Alleviation of the conditions which permit 
83 percent of our people to be hungry; 70 
percent to be sick or Ill housed, or both; 


and 62 percent to be illiterate, should be 


our primary concern today. Nothing is more 
important to promote peace and freedom in 
the world. To eliminate these conditions is 
to eliminate the major cause of communism, 

Obviously the job is not easy or it might 
have been done long ago. It is not simply 
a matter of feeding the hungry. 

Since 1954, when Public Law 480 was 
enacted, the United States has distributed 
some $15 billion worth of farm products 
(including transportation costs) among 100 
countries of the world. This has had the 
important effect of preventing any major 
famine in these areas in the last 8 years. 

This, of course, is not a solution; merely 
a palliative. If all the surplus products in 
North America were distributed among the 
underfed countries, they would last but a 
few months. Nor do these people want to 
exist continually on our charity. For the 
most part they are proud people. They are 
undergoing a revolution of rising expecta- 
tions. They want to produce things for 
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2 that will bring about a better 
. 

Many readers would argue that the biggest 
problem that these developing countries must 
race, is over population. It is true that by 
the turn of the century, the world popula- 
tion will more than double. Much of the 
increase will take place in countries that 
are already suffering, thereby compounding 
an already serious situation, In fact, by 
the time you finish reading this article, the 
population of the world will have increased 
by 1,000. Twenty-four hours from now, that 
figure will have jumped to 140,000—about 
the size of Austin, Tex. or Paterson, NJ. 

However, there are good arguments against 
the notion that the only way to solve the 
food problem is by control of population. 
The world’s capacity for producing food has 
no fixed limits. We are now using only a 
small percent of that capacity. Every 
human being is capable, with some training, 
of producing far more than he can con- 
sume. Human resources are very inade- 
quately used today. 

Likewise, with natural resources. For 
example, the sea which covers 75 percent 
of the earth, contributes only about 1 per- 
cent of our food supply. Only one-tenth of 
the land area of the earth is now cultivated 
and much of that is only in use, 
Of 300 known varieties of crops, but 12 are 
used to supply 90 percent of our food. What 
a fertile area this presents for research. 

There is absolutely no question that the 
earth can feed her people and support a 
population many times the size of the pres- 
ent one. 

This brings us to the heart of our story. 
No one seriously doubts that the real solu- 
tion to the world food problem lies in the 
greater production of food within the un- 
derfed countries themselves. 

With this idea in mind, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO) of the 
United Nations embarked in 1960 on a 5-year 
freedom from hunger campaign. This 
campaign has a threefold objective: informa- 
tion and education to arouse world interest 
on the problem; research into causes and 
effects of world hunger; and action projects 
to initiate increased food production and 
improve nutrition among the developing 
countries. 


Already 42 countries have organized their 
own national campaigns for freedom from 
hunger. In January 1962, the United States 
established a nongovernmental, nonprofit, 
nonpartisan, American Freedom From Hun- 
ger Foundation, in Washington, D.C. Its 
trustees, who were invited to serve without 
compensation by President Kennedy, include 
leaders in business, labor, agriculture, pub- 
lic service, education, and charitable organ- 
izations. Former President Truman is the 
honorary chairman and James G. Patton 
is the President. Other trustees include: 
the president of W. R. Grace & Co., J. Peter 
Grace; the director of Catholic Relief, Bish- 
op Swanstrom; the board chairman of the 
New York Times, Arthur Hays Sulzberger; 
the president of the Rockefeller Institute, 
Dr. Detlev Bronk; and many other public 
figures. 

The Foundation is undertaking, by means 
of a national campaign, to raise the funds 
needed for agricultural projects in the de- 
veloping countries. Project activities are 
divided into: (1) food production (2) food 
distribution and marketing (3) education 
and training (4) scientific research, and (5) 
agricultural institutions. These five cate- 
gories include all the activities necessary to 
stimulate agricultural production in the de- 
veloping countries. They translate into 
projects to provide: implements, fertilizer, 
and good seed; facilities for storage and 
preservation; fellowships and training Insti- 
tutes; eradication of plant disease and anl- 
mal pests; establishment of credit unions 
and cooperatives; and so on. 
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Contributions for these projects are re- 
quested from all groups and organizations in 
this country. These tax-exempt contribu- 
tions will be applied to various self-help 
projects in countries of Latin America, Asia, 


and Africa. 


As a people-to-people type of program, the 
projects are formulated by FAO technicians, 
located in the various countries, and are 
financed by nongovernmental groups in the 
United States, and other nations, participat- 
ing in the freedom from hunger campaign, 
It is also a cooperative effort, since the 
initiative is supplied by the developed coun- 
tries, but the effort is carried forward by the 
recipients. The emphasis is on helping 
people to help themselves. 

Agriculture is the key to economic devel- 
opment in these countries, just as it was in 
the United States a century ago. It was 
then that the Department of Agriculture, the 
land-grant college, and the Homestead Act— 
three pillars of our economy—were created. 
The centennials of these institutions, which 
we celebrate today, represent milestones in 
the development of an agricultural system 
that has made the United States the world’s 
leading producer. It has also permitted the 
American people to move from the farm to 
the city to stimulate industrial growth. The 
same pattern must be followed in the devel- 
oping countries. 

Just so, the United States can furnish its 
training and technology to initiate develop- 
ment in the underfed areas of the world. 
In addition to its humanitarian aspects, this 
program offers a means of maintaining the 
freedom of these countries against com- 
munism, and of stimulating their economies, 
so that they may one day become markets 
for American goods. 

In the words of Secretary of State Rusk: 
“Whenever an underdeveloped country 
makes economic, social, and political prog- 
ress, it expands the frontier of freedom. 
Whenever, we cooperate in breaking down 
the barriers of ignorance, poverty, disease, 
and despair, we further not only the well- 
being of mankind but our own security.“ 

While no country in the world can supply 
all that its people eat, those with the least 
purchasing power now get the least to eat, 
which means they produce still less. This 
vicious circle must be broken. Better fed 
countries must recognize their obligation to 
help the less developed. These emerging na- 
tions may well hold the key to the world of 
tomorrow. Our ability to identify ourselves 
with their aspirations, and to prevent their 
social, political, and economic revolution 
from being subverted by communism, is 
crucial to our own future. 

On November 28, 1961, the U.N, adopted 
a resolution designating the current decade 
as a decade of development “in which mem- 
ber states and their peoples will intensify 
their efforts to mobilize and to sustain sup- 
port for the measures required on the part 
of both developed and developing countries 
to accelerate progress toward self-sustaining 
growth.” 

We may yet put a man on the moon in this 
decade. But wouldn't it be truly a decade 
of development if we could help the develop- 
ing nations to achieve freedom from hunger? 
President Kennedy recently expressed his 
concern on the matter: The mysteries of 
outer space must not divert our eyes or our 
energies from the harsh realities that face 
our fellow men. Political sovereignty is but 
a mockery without the means of meeting 
poverty and illiteracy and disease. Self-de- 
termination is but a slogan if the future 
holds no hope.“ 

Harry W. EDWARDS, 
Executive Director, American Freedom 
From Hunger Foundation, Inc. 
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Gen. Wladimir B. Krzyzanowski 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


: or 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the 128th anniversary of the birth of 
Gen. Wladimir B. Krzyzanowski, Polish- 
American hero of the Civil War. 
Throughout the country, Americans of 
Polish descent are celebrating the mem- 
ory of this brave soldier, whose name is 
enshrined forever with Polish heroes of 
the Revolutionary War, Tadeusz 
Kosciuzko and Casimir Pulaski. 

General Krzyzanowski was born in 
1824 in Roznowo, Poland, a country then 
occupied by Germany. A first cousin 
of Frederic Chopin, Krzyzanowski as a 
young student became the leader of a 
group which used harassing tactics 
against the Germans. The future gen- 
eral was singled out as a conspirator by 
the German Government. Forced to flee 
his native land, Krzyzanowski came to 
the United States. 

Arriving here in 1846 at the age of 22, 
he began the task of learning English 
while finishing his education. As an 
engineer he charted many miles of rail- 
road lines into the expanding western 
frontier. In 1854 he married the daugh- 
ter of General Burnett and settled in 
Washington, D.C., where he was much 
in demand as a speaker. 

Upon the outbreak of the Civil War, 
he organized one of the first companies 
of Union soldiers and was soon given the 
rank of captain by the War Office. Soon 
after he became a colonel of the 58th 
Infantry of New York, listed in official 
registers as the Polish Legion.” 

On June 2, 1862, the regiment had its 
baptism by fire in the Battle of Cross 
Keys, Va. Colonel Krzyzanowski distin- 
guished himself by massing his men and 
leading them in the face of heavy rifle 
assault. Brigadier General Bohlen, com- 
manding the troops at Cross Keys, said 
in his report of the battle: 

The 58th met the enemy and drove him 
back at the point of a bayonet. This regi- 
ment behaved with great gallantry under 
Colonel Krzyzanowski. 


The regiment saw further action at 
Fox Ford, Sulphur Springs, Waterloo 
Springs, Croveton, and the famous Bat- 
tle of Bull Run, During the last-named 
engagement, in which Union forces suf- 
fered a serious defeat, Colonel Krzyza- 
nowski and his regiment offered singular 
resistance. 

In November 1862 Colonel Krzyzanow- 
ski was appointed brigadier general of 
the New York Volunteers and com- 
manded five regiments. His troops saw 
action at Chancellorsville on May 1, 1863, 
and distinguished themselves in battle. 
For his gallantry at Gettysburg, this 
Polish-born soldier was commended by 
Maj. Gen. O. O. Howard for “bravery, 
faithfulness, and efficiency in the dis- 
charge of duty.” 
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Following Gettysburg, General Krzy- 
zanowski and his men were transferred 
to Tennessee where they fought in the 
Chattanooga and Rossville campaigns. 


During the rest of the war, the by now 


famed Polish Legion held portions of 
captured territory, and were mustered 
out and discharged on October 1, 1865, at 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Following the war, General Krzyzan- 
owski served as an administrator in the 
newly acquired territory of Alaska, Later 
he became a customs inspector, first in 
Panama and then in New York City. 
The general died on January 31, 1887, 
at 870 Lexington Avenue, New York. 

Because Krzyzanowski’s name was 
difficult to pronounce—a fact which once 
led to his confirmation as general being 
held up by the Senate—he was popularly 
known as “Kriz.” Historians have rated 
him highly. Bruce Catton, Civil War 
historian, has stated that the gallantry 
shown by the Polish Legion proved that 
“Krzyzanowski is as good an American 
name as Cabot.” 

In 1937, General Krzyzanowski’s re- 
mains were transferred with military 
honors from a Brooklyn cemetery to 
Arlington National Cemetery. President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt broadcast a 
tribute to the Polish-American hero on 
that occasion. 

It is little wonder, then, that Ameri- 
cans of Polish ancestry have hailed Gen- 
eral Krzyzanowski as the outstanding 
example of the contribution that na- 
tionality made to the northern cause in 
the Civil War. It is only fitting that we 
recall the gallant deeds of this man— 
Gen. Wladimir B. Krzyanowski—during 
the current Civil War Centennial ob- 
servances. 


National Peace Officers Memorial Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, across 
the Nation, our police officers—patrolling 
the highways and byways of rural and 
urban communities—serve as vigilant, 
night-and-day guardians of citizen and 
property rights, and of order and peace. 

In our national life, they represent the 
highest standards of public service: on 
call at all times and performing duties 
that, regrettably, sometimes endanger 
their lives. 

Unfortunately, however, there is too 
little understanding or appreciation of 
their outstanding contribution to—and 
significant role in—our way of life. 

For these reasons, I believe there is 
need for creating a clearer national im- 
age of the police officer: as the friendly 
guardian, who patrols our streets; pro- 
tects our homes and property; captures 
violators of our laws; and, of great but 
immeasurable significance, prevents by 
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his presence the commission of many 
violations of the peace. 

Currently, there are resolutions pend- 
ing before the Congress proposing the 
establishment of a National Peace Offi- 
cers Memorial Day. National recogni- 
tion, I believe, could do much toward 
- creating a greater understanding and 
appreciation of such loyal, devoted, in- 
valuable service. 

I ask unanimous consent to have two 
letters—endorsing the legislation—re- 
ceived from Stanley G. Haukedahl, chief 
of police of the city of Kenosha, and 
Elmer A. Madson, chief of police of the 
city of Green Bay, Wis., printed at this 
point in the RECORD. -~ 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Crry or KENOSHA, WIS., 
July 6, 1962. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear SENATOR Witty: We in the Kenosha 
Police Department, along with other law 
enforcement agencies in Wisconsin, and 25 
other States, officially recognized Monday, 
May 14, 1962, as Peace Officer’s Memorial Day. 
In fact, we in Kenosha recognized the entire 
week with various activities to focus atten- 
tion upon police efforts, and in this man- 
ner solicit public support. 

Such activities included obtaining the “FBI 
Story” for a local theater where the mayor 
and chief of police addressed the theater 
audience before each showing; a Peace Offi- 
cer’s Memorial Day parade, terminated with 
ceremonies at a local park; a police variety 
show; open house for 2 days; and various 
displays about town. All of this was done 
with appropriate newspaper and radio pub- 
licity and was well received by the public. 

It is our opinion that Peace Officer's 
Memorial Day should be an annual affair. 
We are informed that certain resolutions are 
in the Senate and House Judiciary Commit- 
tees proposing that a day be set aside for 
this recognition. We therefore respectfully 
request that you do what you can to bring 
out of committee and possibly support the 
following resolutions: Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 167; House Joint Resolution 716; House 
Joint Resolution 719; and House Joint Reso- 
lution 730; and two more similar House joint 
resolutions. 

With many thanks and kindest personal 
regards, I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
STANLEY G. HaUKEDARL, 
Chief of Police. 
Crry or GREEN Bay, WIS. 
DEPARTMENT OF POLICE, 
July 6, 1962. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator WEIT: I want to thank you 
for your efforts in establishing the National 
Police Officers Memorial Day. For your in- 
formation, the State of Wisconsin and the 
city of Green Bay followed your lead and 
declared May 13 as National Police Officers 
Memorial Day in this area. 

Throughout the State of Wisconsin, 
through the efforts of the chiefs of police 
and allied law enforcement agencies, pro- 
grams were put on to insure better coopera- 
tion of the public with law enforcement and 
to acquaint them with the problems of law 
enforcement, in addition to memorializing 
those officers who lost their lives serving the 
public. 

I firmly believe that the memorial day or 
week was very beneficial and fitting to all 
concerned. I realize that you are very busy 
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with pressing matters but would appreciate 
your support in the passage of additional 
Senate and House resolutions to make Na- 
tional Police Officers Memorial Day an annual 
occurrence. 
Thank you for your past considerations of 
various requests made by this department. 
Your very truly, 
ELMER A. Mapson, 
Chief of Police. 


Mesa Verde Tells Tale of Cliff Dwellers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER 


H. DOMINICK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Christian Science Monitor recently pub- 
lished a most fascinating story about 
the history of Mesa Verde National Park, 
which is located in southeastern Colo- 
rado. Visitors to this wonderful area 
find their trip to be a very rewarding 
adventure, exploring the ruins of the 
living places of some of America’s earliest 
inhabitants. They see evidence of towns 
that existed and then were deserted two 
centuries before Columbus discovered 
this continent. I include the article from 
the Christian Science Monitor of July 3, 
1962, as part of my remarks, and invite 
my fellow Members to visit historic Mesa 
Verde National Park: 

Mesa VERDE TELLS TALE or Carr DWELLERS 


The ruins of an ancient civilization, de- 
serted two centuries before Columbus landed 
on American shores stand ready to tell their 
story to all. One need only travel to south- 
western Colorado on U.S, 160 between Cortez 
and Mancos, where the entrance to Mesa 
Verde National Park leads to an adventure 
of exciting exploration of a world that ex- 
isted when Rome ruled the Mediterranean 
world. 

Beginning with the year 1, Mesa Verde was 
the home of the agricultural Indians for 
nearly 1,300 years. The fertile “green table” 
offered not only a bountiful existence, but 
served as a fortress for these peace-loving 
ancients against marauding nomad tribes. 

Established as a national park in 1906, 
Mesa Verde offers a vacation for family camp- 
ing and lodge dwellers alike. There are na- 
ture trips, hiking trails, horseback riding, 
evening campfire programs, and the arche- 
ological museum. 


FOUR STAGES $ 


The ruins range from the earliest semisub- 
terranean pit houses, built during the 500's, 
to the more elaborate cliff dwellings of the 
1200's. 

Archeologists recognize four stages of 
development in the Mesa Verde region be- 
ginning with the Basketmakers at the start 
of the Christian era. By the fifth century, 
as the use of pottery had been added and 
the crude pit house, a shallow hole in the 
ground roofed over with poles and adobe, 
represented an attempt at a dwelling struc- 
ture, the modified basketmaker period took 
over. Community life around the eighth 
century was in evidence by the structures 
that appeared above the ground in groups. 
Thus the developmental Pueblo period grew, 
dwellings increased, crops improved, and 
jewelry and pottery became important items, 
distinctive in design. 

The climax of Mesa Verde was reached 
around 1200, in its classic Pueblo period 
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when hundreds of pueblos were constructed 
in the canyon walls. 


DROUGHT BLAMED 


The decline and complete desertion of 
their ancestral home is attributed to a 
drought which started around 1276 and 
lasted for 24 years. By the end of the 13th 
century in 1299 everyone had migrated south 
and never again was the green table oc- 
cupied by farming Indians. It lay silent 
and empty for six dusty centuries until 1874 
when the cliff dwellings were discovered by 
white men searching for stray cattle. 

The park is open throughout the year, but 
complete accommodations are offered only 
from May to October. 


Ceylon Grab 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr, Speaker, the 
seizure by so-called neutralist Ceylon 
of two American oil companies should 
alarm every citizen of this country. The 
seizure is an outrage and the Govern- 
ment of the United States should under- 
take whatever steps are necessary to 
return the oil companies to their right- 
ful owners. The seizure is discussed in 
an editorial which appeared in the June 
29, 1962, issue of the Los Angeles Herald 
Examiner. I believe the editorial will 
be of interest to my colleagues and un- 
der unanimous consent place it in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

CEYLON Gras 


The seizure by neutralist“ Ceylon of two 
American oil companies is not only an out- 
rage against the companies but also against 
American taxpayers. 

As expounded by Leslie Gould, financial 
columnist of the Hearst newspapers, Ceylon 
has confiscated strategic bunkering stations 
and other facilities of the California Texas 
Oil Corp.—Caltex—and Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, and in addition facilities of the 
British-owned Shell International. 

This is the little country off the southeast 
tip of India to which millions of American 
taxpayers’ dollars have gone in the form of 
aid. In the last fiscal year alone, Ceylon re- 
ceived $74.9 million in U.S. economic aid 
and loans. 

The seizure is similar to that last February 
of a subsidiary of International Telephone 
& Telegraph in the Brozilian State of Rio 
Grande do Sul. To date not a penny has 
been paid in compensation. An offer of 
$400,000 was turned down by LT. & T. as 
ridiculous, which it was. The present status 
is an indicated willingness to make some 
kind of a settlement, and a proposal by 
LT. & T. which is presumably under con- 
sideration. 

In the case of Ceylon, the administration 
is holding back on ald to this country which 
is “neutral” on the side of communism, And 
well it might. 

It points up—as does also the LT. & T. 
case—the need of a special provision written 
into new aid legislation by the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

The provision requires the President to 
suspend aid to any country that selzes US. 
property and fails to take “adequate and 
proper“ steps toward fair compensation 
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within 6 months or to abide by arbitration by 
a tribunal acceptable to both parties. 

We consider this a “must” for Congress 
to confirm. Uncle Sam has been Uncle 
Patsy far too long in handing out our tax- 
payers’ dollars, 


Defense Supply Agency Saves $180 
Million 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri, Mr. Speak- 
er, on June 20 the Washington Evening 
Star commented editorially on the efforts 
of the Defense Supply Agency, organized 
under authority given the Secretary of 
Defense in the McCormack-Curtis 
amendment to the Defense Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1958, to save the taxpayers’ 
money in the field of defense procure- 
ment. The comment by the Star quotes 
a report of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee which found the Defense 
Supply Agency responsible for great and 
increasing savings in the furtherance of 
our military effort. I should like to place 
this editorial, as an indication of the 
work being done in this field by the new 
Defense Supply Agency, in the RECORD 
at this point: 

MILLIONS FoR DEFENSE 


How millions of dollars are being made 
available for missiles and other weapons 
through savings effected under the new con- 
solidated supply system instituted by De- 
tense Secretary McNamara ts described by 
Chairman Robertson of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee In his report on the 
Defense appropriation bill. The success of 
the undertaking attests the soundness of 
the merger plan, recommended by the 
Hoover Commission and strongly approved 
by Congress. 

To a businessman like Mr, McNamara, the 
waste of money attributed by the Hoover 
Commission, congressional committees and 
the Comptroller General to overlapping and 
duplication of purchasing and distribution 
activities of the armed services was in- 
excusable. After a personal study of the 
problem, he created the Defense Supply 
Agency, charged with unifying the various 
procurement services of the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force. The Secretary recently 
told a House committee: “DSA has a big 
job ahead of it. It will encounter difficulties, 
but we are convinced that in the long run 
it will improve supply support of the operat- 
ing forces while materially reducing the 
cost to the taxpayer.” 

Senator Roserrson’s report gave some 
figures on what the savings amount to. It 
was pointed out that the funds recommended 
for supply functions in fiscal 1963 represent 
a decrease of some $180 million below the 
sum provided for the current year, a major 
portion of which is the result of the transfer 
of a number of major activities to the De- 
fense Supply Agency.” Secretary McNamara 
reported that $27 million will be saved dur- 
ing the next year in administrative costs 
alone. 

Although good progress has been made in 
eliminating supply waste, the Senate com- 
mittee stressed that much remains to be 
done. Said the Robertson report: During 
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the hearings on the 1963 appropriation meas- 
ure, the need for more effective controls over 
procurement was pointed out to responsible 
officials of each of the military branches. 
With this in mind the committee strongly 
urges the Department of Defense to re- 
double its efforts to exercise greater super- 
vision in order to establish controls which 
will at least greatly minimize wasteful 
procedures,” And there was a warning 
withal, that the committee intends to keep 
a watchful eye on the Department to see 
that the efforts are made. Fortunately, 
Secretary McNamara is on the committee's 
side in this economy program, so millions 
more that might have been wasted will be 
devoted to defense hardware.“ These sav- 
ings are vitally important when multi- 
billion-dollar budgets for defense are the 
rule, rather than the exception. 


Report to the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress by President Henry H. 


Buckman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, dur- 
ing May the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress held its 49th Annual Na- 
tional Convention in Washington, pre- 
sided over by its president, my longtime 
friend, Henry H. Buckman of Jackson- 
ville, Fla. I ask unanimous consent that 
president Buckman’s report to the con- 
vention be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPORT TO THE NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS 
CONGRESS, IN CONVENTION, BY ITS PRESI- 
DENT, WASHINGTON, D. O., Mar 18, 1962 
Pursuant to the powers and duties vested 

in its president by the National Rivers and 

Harbors Congress this report is submitted to 

the 49th Annual Convention of your or- 

ganization convened in Washington, D.C, 

MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCE 


During the past 12 months, membership 
and revenue from dues have shown an en- 
couraging increase. The membership of the 
organization continues to be representative 
of the Nation as a whole and to reflect its 
nonsectional and nonpartisan character. 
Operating balances have been somewhat 
above those of the previous year, and the re- 
serve has been increased by $5,000, making 
the total now in this account $25,000, plus 
accrued interest. 

Since our last convention, we have suf- 
fered two irreparable losses in the passing of 
Overton Brooks, of Louisiana, chairman of 
the board and a great past president; and 
of our treasurer, William Zetzmann, also of 
Louisiana, a beloved and r member 
of the board who served faithfully and well 
for so many years. 


POLICIES 


Your directors and officers have continued 
to pursue the long-established policies of the 
organization, namely, the providing of a 
strictly factual information service to the 
public and to their State and Federal Gov- 
ernments with respect to water; affording to 
the Federal Government an important 
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screening service in the appraisal of proposed 
water resources projects of every kind which 
have been brought before your committee on 
projects; the continuing advocacy of those 
endorsed; the defense of all such, projected 
or accomplished, from encroachment inimi- 
cal to the public interest; the insistence on 
an increasing proportion of the annual Fed- 
eral budget devoted to water resources study, 
construction and maintenance; the encour- 
agement of research and education in the 
field of water; and a firm insistence on the 
coordination of our water resources with the 
national defense, 
THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


We have continued to maintain liaison 
with the Bureau of the Budget where we 
have at all times received courteous and at- 
tentive hearings. We believe that, within the 
bounds of executive policy, this office is doing 
an essential job efficiently. There is ample 
evidence that the impact of our representa- 
tions to the Bureau is reflected in the annual 
budget submitted to the Congress by the 
President. We have continued to question 
the wisdom of a policy which permits the 
expenditure of very large amounts of our 
Federal revenue for the development of 
water resources in foreign countries at the 
expense of such development in our own 
country which has been authorized by Con- 
gress and which is definitely and presently 
needful for the welfare and security of our 
own people. 

THE COMMITTEE ON PROJECTS 


The committee on projects under its able 
chairman, Representative PHIL WEAVER, of 
Nebraska, and its equally able vice chairman, 
the Honorable Al Hansen, of Minnesota, has 
continued to win commendation from our 
membership and from Members of the House 
and Senate for its careful screening and 
classification of projects brought to it, and 
its insistence on facts rather than enthusi- 
asm as a basis for such classification. By 
affording an expert, experienced and entirely 
independent and impartial scrutiny of such 
projects this committee continues to ren- 
der a unique service to both local and 
National Government. 

OTHER STANDING COMMITTEES 


The committee on industrial and munici- 
pal water use and pollution control under 
its chairman, Representative JOHN A. 
BLATNIK, of Minnesota, and its vice chair- 
man, Judge J. E. Sturrock, of Texas; the com- 
mittee on irrigation and reclamation, under 
its chairman, Representative J. Engar CHENO- 
WETH, of Colorado, and its vice chairman, 
J. W. Grimes, of South Dakota; and the com- 
mittee on wild life and recreation under its 
chairman, Representative Ep EDMONDSON, 
of Oklahoma, and its vice chairman, Repre- 
sentative THomas M. Petty, of Washington, 
have all rendered helpful service. Thanks 
are due to all members of these committees 
for their efforts and counsel. The formation 
of the important committee on inland navi- 
gation under the chairmanship of Gleason 
N. Stambaugh, Sr., of Florida, and the vice 
chairmanship of Dale Miller, of Texas, has 
now been completed and will begin func- 
tioning promptly. 

THE MONTHLY REPORTER 


Your publication, the Monthly Reporter, 
has now achieved recognition in all quarters 
as a conservative and reliable source of in- 
formation in matters concerning water. It 
continues to pursue its policy of factually 
reporting legislation, plans, and events in 
the field of water, and of portraying visually 
representative public works for the use, con- 
trol, or conservation of water resources. Its 
editorial columns have remained open to all 
who subscribe to the necessity for delibera- 
tive, nonpartisan, and nonsectional discus- 
sion of water problems and their relation to 
our economy and security. The increasing 
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value of this publication becomes more and 
more apparent. 
THE BUREAU OF WATER RESOURCES 

The organization of the Bureau of Water 
Resources of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress was substantially completed 
in December 1961, when your directors ap- 
pointed as trustees of the institution Lester 
S. Moody, of Georgia; William G. Zetzmann, 
of Louisiana; and Herbert G. West, of Wash- 
ington. Mr. Zetzmann’s post was made ya- 
cant by his death in April of this year. His 
successor will be named shortly. Under the 
terms of the trust instrument two trustees 
have full power to exercise all functions of 
the trust. 

The trustees have selected and begun the 
prosecution of their first project. 

Pursuant to a resolution adopted by them 
on January 27, 1962, and acting in accord- 
ance with provisions of existing law, the 
bureau will seek from the Secretary of the 
Interior a concession in the form of a long- 
time concession contract in the National 
Capital parks, appropriately situated with 
respect to the buildings occupied by the leg- 
islative and executive branches of the Gov- 
ernment, upon which to erect a building to 
be designed, constructed, equipped, and 
managed by the bureau and to be dedicated 
to the education of the people of the United 
States in the field of water. 

No Government financing will be sought. 
The building and its equipment will be fl- 
nanced by the proceeds from revenue bonds 
issued by the bureau and subscribed by pri- 
vate capital. Revenue for retirement of the 
bonds and for operating the facility will be 
derived from leases on space to the several 
States or agencies thereof and to nonprofit 
organizations in appropriately related fields, 
and from fees charged to the general public 
for admission to the exhibits. Pupils of the 
primary and secondary schools of the Nation 
will be admitted free. If and when transfer 
is approved by the Federal Government, title 
to the building and its equipment will be 
conveyed to the United States as a gift from 
the bureau. 

One of the most important facilities in 
the building will be a great map of the 
United States, unique in its size and other 
features. This map will display the entire 
United States (except Alaska and Hawaii 
which will be separately presented) and will 
be on a true-scale segment of a globe having 
an equatorial diameter of 600 feet. The visi- 
dle superficies will represent the area 
bounded by the 22d and 50th parallels 
(north) respectively, and by the 65th and 
127th meridians (west) respectively. This 
segment will occupy a floor space of approxi- 
mately 222 feet by 145 feet, and will rise 
approximately 35 feet above floor level at 
center. 

This map will also be unique in that there 
will be no markings on the surface of the 
globe segment. Instead, these will be pro- 
jected from above by photoprojectors. The 
map will be observed from a serles of obser- 
vation galleries, all located approximately 50 
feet above the portion of the globe surface 
they overlook. 

This method of projecting the map will 
make it possible to keep it constantly up to 
date. Each projector will project a match- 
ing transparency of a trapezoidal section 
(bounded by parellels and meridians) of the 
map, prepared photographically from a car- 
tegraphic drawing of the area to be pro- 
jected. These drawings will be prepared 
with a high degree of precision in accord- 
ance with the most modern methods and 
ecnventions. Any change in topography can 
be casily made on the master drawings, and 
& new transparency can be made and put in 
service in a matter of hours. The entire map 
will be made up of some 45 transparencies 
projected from an equal number of projec- 
tors. The images will mesh on the surface 
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of the globe to form a continuous map of 
the United States. 

Viewing galleries will be equipped with 
electronic, pushbutton-controlled tele- 
scopes which will automatically locate and 
afford a closer view of any water resources 
development in their respective ranges. 
These telescopes will also show an aerial 
view revealing the detail of any such devel- 
opment. 

The projection system lends itself to very 
wide usefulness in other ways. By remov- 
ing or supplementing the topographic trans- 
parencies and substituting or adding others, 
a large variety of visual studies on a nation- 
wide scale may be conducted. Examples are 
portrayals of the movements of air currents, 
climatological features, precipitation pat- 
terns, cloud formations, networks of the sev- 
eral forms of transportation, the distribution 
of forestry, agriculture and animal industry, 
and of mineral and other natural resources, 
etc. 

The building plans provide space for a 
large separate office for each of the 50 States 
or agencies thereof. These offices will be 
leased to the States or agencies thereof for 
use by them as permanent Washington 
headquarters. 

Other features of the institution will in- 
clude the bureau's research laboratories and 
what is expected to be the most comprehen- 
sive library on water in the world. 

The project is now before the Secretary 
of the Interior for study and such action as 
he may see fit to take. 


THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS OF THE ARMY AND THE 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


These two great water resources study and 
construction agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment continue to merit the confidence of the 
public in the soundness of their Judgment, 
the excellence of the works they plan and 
build, and the fidelity with which they carry 
out the mandates of Congress. 


PROPOSED TRANSPORTATION LEGISLATION 


Legislation under this head is discussed in 
some detail by the President in his message 
to Congress under date of April 5 of this year. 
The message is undoubtedly a sincere at- 
tempt on the part of the Chief Executive to 
unravel some of the many problems which 
beset the transportation industry. However, 
it Is well to bear in mind the possibly vast 
difference between the President's comments 
and the actual legislation they may inspire. 
The President warns against this. The prin- 
cipal purpose of the message seems to be to 
call to the attention of Congress the eco- 
nomic plight of the rail carriers and to sug- 
gest legislative means for their relief. It is 
difficult to escape the apprehension that if 
and when such legislation emerges, it will 
have the net effect of affording relief to the 
rail carriers by flat which they are unable to 
achieve under a truly competitive system, 
and that such relief will be afforded at the 
expense of other forms of transportation, 
particularly the inland water carriers. As 
far as commodity movements are concerned, 
transport by rail carriage (in some form) is 
an essential element in our economy. This 
is also true of other transportation means, 
and all must be maintained. However, it is 
becoming increasingly doubtful that rail car- 
riage with its present technology can sustain 
itself except by feeding on its more econom- 
ical competitors with a resulting lowering of 
the economy of our transportation as a whole 
and a reduction in our defense potential 
which consideration for the national security 
will not permit. The problem is one for 
Congress to solve, but any legislation de- 
signed to achieve a solution cannot be effec- 
tive unless more and more intelligent regu- 
lation by Government is provided. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR WATER RESOURCES WORKS 


Appropriations for water resources public 
works are still insufficient to keep pace with 
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the growing needs of our population. The 
gravity of this error in the national fiscal 
policy is becoming increasingly apparent and 
merits the attention of both the legislative 
and executive branches. 


COORDINATION OF THE NATIONAL SECURITY WITH 
WATER RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 


The lack of legal provision for lodging in 
the Department of Defense explicit responsi- 
bility for and reporting to the 
Congress the relation of proposed water re- 
sources public works to the national defense 
is again called to your attention. Such leg- 
islation is long overdue. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Henry H. Buckman, President. 


Billie Sol Estes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 20, 1961, the New York Journal- 
American ran a column by Westbrook 
Pegler which I would like to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues. In this 
column Pegler discusses the role of a 
member of the John Birch Society in ex- 
posing the Billie Sol Estes scandal. 

Under unanimous consent, I place the 
column in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

As PEGLER SEES Ir: REVEALS Bmen MAN 

AS ESTES EXPOSER 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 

The man who set off the Billies Sol Estes 
earthquake is a member of the John Birch 
Society. So this major mishap to the New 
Frontier is the work of an extremist of the 
right and the first major political coup of 
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were worn, no secret oaths were sworn and 
this modest commando was going to say 
nothing about it until the Washington cor- 
respondent of a New York newspaper tripped 
on a wire and the darn thing went boom. 

The man who caused the shake is Dr, 
John Dunn, of Pecos. The fact that he 
started the investigation through the FBI in 
February 1961 was concealed until last 
June 6. But the fact that he is a John 
Birch may be unknown until this publica- 
tion. 

On April 28, Dr. Dunn came to my quarters 
in Odessa to tell me of the meanness to 
nonconformists in the high plains of west 
Texas where the Democratic Party has been 
for years and years a puppet of the White 
House, He told of harassment and perse- 
cution. 

Patients had quit him because an old guy 
in Pecos with a lot of money and power had 
threatened to cut off their social security, 
insurance benefits, and other amenities and 
get them fired from their jobs—and mem- 
bers of their families, too. 

The doctor had been one of the four 
owners of the Pecos Independent, a very 
old biweekly paper, but had dropped out so 
that others depending on the paper for their 
living might be spared malicious injury. The 
man who made these threats boasted of cir- 
culating a rumor about Billie Sol in 
retaliation for rumors about him. 

DOCTOR’S SECRECY DESTROYED 


Dr. Dunn is 34, a native of Pecos, a physi- 
cian and surgeon, and a dogged fighter. 
About 2 years ago he brought in from Phoe- 
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nix, Justice Marlin T. Phelps, the dean of 
the Arizona Supreme Court, to make a speech 
to about 300 men and women of the high 

Judge Phelps is frankly and fear- 
lessly John Birch. 

During our visit on April 28, Dr. Dunn 
pledged me not to identify him as a source 
of information because he was playing close 
to the FBI. But his secrecy was destroyed 
-a few days ago when the Washington corre- 
spondent came out with a secret report. The 
reporter had been all over the spread in 
Texas and when he went back to Washing- 
ton he went right to the spot where the ad- 
ministration had buried the body and covered 
it over with clover. 

* . . * . 
EDITOR SPILLS THE BEANS 


Dr. Dunn is a friend of Dan Smoot, a 
former FBI man who has been yelling against 
Reds over TV and radio out of Dallas for 
years and years. Smoot sent the doctor to 
the right people and that started things of, 
but the Department of Justice took a look at 
the stuff and said No.“ 

So Dunn finally put it up to his young 
friend, Oscar Griffin, the editor of the Pecos 
Independent, who printed the facts. 

To go back a step further, it was Dr. Dunn's 
mother who tipped him off to the great mass 
of phony chattel mortgages on ammonia 
fertilizer tanks on record in the Pecos court- 
house. She just happened to “hear tell.” 

A fire-eater named Jack O'Brien, the editor 
of the Big Bend Sentinel in Marfa, the old 
frontier cavalry post, might get a whipping 
for something he wrote about Dr. Dunn. He 
called the doctor a nincompoop and a medi- 
cine man, “but not a doctor of medicine.” 
A couple of friends phoned the John Birch 
man to ask whether he was going to sue Mr. 
O'Brien, He said “No” so they said they 
might have to run over to Marfa and give 
O'Brien a going over, 


Point of Order 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr, MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
current controversy over the film “Advise 
and Consent,” Mr. Bosley Crowther, the 
film critic of the New York Times, on 
Sunday, June 17, 1962, contributed a 
penetrating and significant commentary. 

Mr. Crowther’s criticism is particularly 
significant because he raises a vital point 
that must be considered in connection 
with this film. Why, we are compelled to 
ask with Mr. Crowther, did those re- 
sponsible for the film consciously and 
intentionally concentrate so much 
scandal and corruption within one 
dramatic frame? And why was this at- 
tack made upon the Senate of the United 
States—the flaws of whose human Mem- 
bers we all recognize—which is surely one 
of the great institutions of democratic 
government? Why were the good, dedi- 
cated, and unselfish public servants in all 
branches of the Government ignored? 

Mr. Crowther’s conclusion is that the 
movie constitutes a deliberate attempt 
to shock and shame, and characterizes 
this aim as highly disreputable. 

From a man with Mr. Crowther’s 
capacity for tolerance and his devotion 
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to free expression, this criticism is sober- 
ing indeed. 

Mr. Crowther’s article follows: 

POINT oF ORDER: OBJECTION TO FILMED 

“ADVISE AND CONSENT” 
(By Bosley Crowther) 

In the light of a few but stirring movies 
that have been made about American politics 
and the impact of forceful individuals upon 
the workings of government, it is startling 
and really quite disturbing to see one as 
crass and cynical as the film Otto Preminger 
has fashioned out of Allen Drury's novel 
“Advise and Consent.” 

Somehow, this fabricated drama of life in 
Washington on the Senate level and up to 
the highest executive rank seems an archly 
deliberate endeavor to belittle and smear 
everyone who comes within the frame of its 
reference and to make scandal and deception 
appear profuse. It simply does not have the 
structure or the total effect of a balanced 
account. 

There is something insidious and seamy 
about virtually every principal who is 
brought in for observation on this Washing- 
ton merry-go-round. The Senator from 
South Carolina. (Charles Laughton), who 
plays the foremost role in challenging the 
qualifications of a new appointee to be Sec- 
retary of State, is a wily, vindictive old ras- 
cal who is not above tampering with wit- 
nesses before a Senate subcommittee hearing 
and making highly conspiratorial deals. 

HIDDEN TRUTH 

The appointee (Henry Fonda), confronted 
by a witness (Burgess Meredith) who swears 
he was once associated with a Communist- 
front organization, denies the charge and 
thereby lies. He was, indeed, briefly con- 
nected with such an organization, as he 
privately admits to the President. But the 
President (Franchot Tone) is determined to 
get his man appointed and thus he tries to 
wheedle and push the young chairman of 
the subcommittee (Don Murray) to suppress 
and overlook the secret lie and the hidden 
truth. 

The young chairman won't be pushed, 
however. He is evidently an honest, stalwart 
man, brave enough to stand up to pressure 
of a sick, permissive President. But he wilts 
when another young Senator (George Griz- 
zard), a fanatical type who appears to be 
in league with some weird outfit of zealots 
thumping for the acceptance of the ap- 
pointee, digs up the shameful information 
that this young chairman has had a homo- 
sexual affair with a fellow soldier during 
the war and hints an exposé of this scandal. 
Whereupon the stalwart young Senator com- 
mits suicide. 


Thus it goes through this picture at the 
Sutton and the Criterion, Washington stones 
are turned over, one after another, and 
under every one appears a worm. Even 
the Senate majority leader (Walter Pigeon), 
who seems to be a fairly realistic presenta- 
tion of an upper-echelon politico, caught 
between the ugly necessities of compromis- 
ing and party loyalty, is revealed as the 
secret backstairs lover of Washington's most 
famous hostess (Gene Tierney). And she, 
in turn, is revealed as the sponsor of a 
brandy-drinking, bipartisan poker crowd. 

SHOCK AND SHAME 


It is not that anyone of these characters 
or any sinigle situation in the film is not 
within the realm of likelihood or reason. 
It is thoroughly conceivable that a Senator 
might tamper with a witness or that an 
appointee, under questioning, might lie. It 
is even conceivable that a President might 
blink at dishonesty—though it is hard to 
believe that a Senator as basically decent 
as Mr. Murray is made to appear would be 
ashamed into self-destruction by a hint of 
deviation in his youth. 
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But it isn’t within the realm of reason— 
or of dramatic license and taste—to have so 
much scandal and corruption coincide with- 
in one dramatic frame. And the only con- 
celvable purpose of it is a deliberate attempt 
to shock and shame. 

Many movies have been made for just that 
purpose, but when the subject and the 
characters involved are as critical as they 
are in this instance, it seems a highly dis- 
reputable alm. Furthermore, it makes du- 
bious entertainment, except for those who 
enjoy exposés, and it misses an excellent 
opportunity to fairly demonstrate the 
Senate at work. 

A much fairer drama in this area was 
Mr. Smith Goes to Washington,” and “State 
of the Union” gave a more considerate pic- 
ture of a presidential type. Washington is 
full of enterprisers, including some good 
men and true whose main enterprise is the 
sound conduct of the Government of the 
United States. It is too bad that Mr. Pre- 
minger could not have made that more 
evident in this film. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following news- 
letter of July 7, 1962; 

[Washington report, by Congressman Bruce 
ALGER, Fifth District, Texas, July 7, 1962] 
INDEPENDENCE OR INTERDEPENDENCE—THE 

CHOICE, FREEDOM On REGIMENTATION 


July 4, a great day for freedom-loving 
Americans, commemorates the declaration 
of freedom and independence of the United 
States. On July 4, 1962, 186 years after the 
historic declaration which began the greatest 
experiment In human freedom the world 
has ever known, the President of the United 
States said, “But I will say here and now, on 
this day of independence, that the United 
States will be ready for a declaration of in- 
terdependence, that we will be prepared to 
discuss with a united Europe the ways and 
means of forming a concrete Atlantic part- 
nership, a mutually beneficial partnership 
between a new union now emerging in Eu- 
rope and the old American Union formed 
here 175 (186 since 1776) years ago.” 

The role of the United States, freedom's 
only hope, is all important to us at home 
and to freedom-loving people throughout the 
world, We are the beacon light, the leader. 
Are we freedom’s leader because of inde- 
pendence or interdependence? The answer 
is clear—independence—of thought, and ac- 
tion, never surrendered though we unite in 
outward appearing interdependence as com- 
munities and States. Only the United States 
has a Constitution undergirded by a clearly 
defined Declaration of Independence, whose 
specific terms of individual independence 
are spelled out in a Bill of Rights. Are we 
now, in dealing with others who as nations 
have no such concepts or constitution, to 
disregard our rights in order to gain the 
seeming protection of interdependence? 
Can we raise others to our standard without 
instead only lowering ours to theirs? Can 
we share and help others or do we give and 
lose everything we hold dear in the giving 
of our freedoms, form of society, and stand- 
ard of living? This is the U.S. prob- 
lem posed by the President’s speech. 
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The international problem has a twin at 
home, a domestic problem—independence 
or interdependence. 

The course of the United States charted by 
President Kennedy, his Cabinet officers, and 
other aids is a new one for the United States. 
Sometimes, it is hard to discern by single 
pleces of legislation—but the picture is 
coming clearer as the various legislative bills 
are reviewed as a whole, and the overall 
objectives are outlined by the President and 
his advisers, 

Let's look at some of the statements of 
the President’s trusted and influential archi- 
tects of policy: (1) “Neither Russia nor the 
United States is going to dominate this cen- 
tury. To those who speak of a victory or a 
win policy in the cold war, neither of the 
great leading nations will win over the other. 
Capitalism will not triumph over socialism. 
Rather, the victory will be one of men and 
nations voluntarily cooperating under the 
principles of the United Nations Charter, 
And we deeply believe this victory will come 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain.”—Dr. 
Walter W. Rostow, State Department Coun- 
selor and Chairman of its Policy Planning 
Board. And then to condition U.S. people 
to accept this: “A strong educational cam- 
paign will be needed to sell Congress and 
the public if the proposals are given offi- 
cial sanction.” (2) Now Solicitor General 
Archibald Cox: “There are some wage and 
price changes which have such serious and 
widespread consequences that the public is 
entitled to a voice in the process of decision, 
I speak not of a Government veto, but sim- 
ply of giving the Government an opportu- 
nity to be heard as spokesman of the wider 
public interest while the decision is made.” 
At this point, the steel price control by 
President Kennedy is covered plus any and 
all Federal action in the Government setting 
wages, (minimum wages, Dayis-Bacon, 
Walsh-Healey, etc.) and labor negotiations 
by Presidential direction, in the name of be- 
ing the people's voice. (3) Then to the fiscal 
side, Budget Director David E. Bell in a 
speech in New York June 12 suggests, bal- 
anced budget held peril to economy 
Federal budget for next fiscal year too con- 
servative * * * the predicted budget sur- 
plus, if achieved, might be so high as to 
risk contributing to a slowdown in the eco- 
nomic recovery.” The Federal Government 
is assumed to be the dominant factor and 
if not, must become so for the good of the 
people. 

Further, on the domestic side, let's look 
at the President’s economists. Arthur 
Schl says, and here's the Schlesinger 
blue print in his own words (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, July 2, 1962, pp. 11730-11734): (4) 
“If socialism (i.e, the ownership by the 
State of all significant means of production) 
is to preserve democracy, it must be brought 
about step by step in a way which will not 
disrupt the fabric of custom, law, and mu- 
tual confidence upon which personal rights 
depend, That is, the transition must be 
piecemeal; it must be parliamentary; it must 
respect civil rights and due process of law.“ 
(5) “There seems no inherent obstacle to the 
gradual advance of socialism in the United 
States through a serles of new deals.” (6) 
“The classical argument against gradualism 
was that the capitalist ruling class would re- 
sort to violence rather than surrender its 
prerogatives. Here, as elsewhere, the Marx- 
ists enormously overestimated the political 
courage and will of the capitalists. In fact, 
in the countries where capitalism really tri- 
umphed, it has yielded with far better grace 
(1e. displayed far more cowardice) than 
the Marxist scheme predicted.” (7) “The 
mobilization of industry during the war pro- 
vided more experience; and the next de- 
pression will certainly mean a vast expan- 
sion in Government ownership and control. 
The private owners will not only acquiesce in 
this, In characteristic capitalist panic, they 
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will demand it.“ (8) “Government owner- 
ship and control can take many forms, The 
independent public corporation, in the man- 
ner of TVA, is one; State and municipal 
ownership can exist, alongside Federal own- 
ership and techniques of the cooperatives 
can be expanded; even the resources of regu- 
lation have not been fully tapped.” The 
duplicity of hoodwinking the people is even 
acknowledged as he puts it this way: (9) 
“The recipe for retaining liberty is, not ra- 
tionalization, but muddling through—a 
secret long known to the British, as D. W. 
Brogan has put it, ‘change anything except 
the appearance of things.“ He admits it 
won't be easy: (10) “The process of backing 
into socialism in the contemporary world is 
not so simple as it sounds.” So there it is. 
The U. S. News & World Report put it this 
way: (11) “A managed economy, with over- 
all direction from Washington, is being pro- 
posed by President Kennedy. If Congress 
agrees, there will be flexible taxes, flexible 
public works, flexible unemployment insur- 
ance. There will be, in addition, control 
over wages and prices by official persuasion, 
not by law. Supply and cost of money will 
be controlled as now.” When you remem- 
ber that this concept of the planned econ- 
omy by Government was presented to West 
Germany by another adviser to President 
Kennedy, Walter Heller, and flatly rejected 
by them, who instead chose free and pri- 
vate enterprise to flourish, you realize how 
unable these men are in learning from ex- 
perience. Yet this is not surprising since 
they fail to recognize the ingredients and 
lessons of success in one great American Re- 
public—individual and economic freedom 
from control and regimentation, 

The failure of President Kennedy and his 
advisers to understand and apply the basic 
concepts of constitutional freedom in our 
domestic economy and foreign affairs is 
spelled out to our detriment in the legisla- 
tion; (1) Medical care under social security, 
now being debated in the Senate. Medical 
care is sought by President Kennedy as a 
Federal, compulsory Government program; 
(2) trade bill (see last week) giving President 
carte blanche power over industry as to for- 
eign competition’ and Federal subsidy to in- 
dustries and workers affected; (3) the tax 
bill—concessions or penalties by Executive 
order; (4) the farm bill to completely 
dominate and destroy any freedom for the 
farmer, regimenting every phase of his work 
and ownership of property. 

To these bills, add President Kennedy’s re- 
quests for: (1) Aid to education for school 
construction and teachers’ salaries; (2) aid 
to transportation; (3) foreign aid; (4) the 
debt limit; (5) the gold outflow; (6) dis- 
armament policy; (7) foreign policy of inac- 
tion in Cuba and capitulation to the Com- 
munists in Laos, East Berlin and elsewhere. 
Then remember the Supreme Court deci- 
sions, including the recent ban on prayer in 
our schools. What have you got? Two other 
men.bear attention at this point: “We can- 
not expect the Americans to jump from 
capitalism to communism but we can assist 
their elected leaders in giving Americans 
small doses of socialism, until they sudden- 
ly awake to find they have communism''— 
Khrushchey. (Reread Schlesinger's blue- 
print.) From domestic, let's turn to foreign 
policy. “The great rule of conduct for us, in 
regard to foreign nations, is in extending our 
commercial relations, to have with them as 
little political connection as possible. So 
far as we have already formed engagements, 
let them be fulfilled with perfect good faith. 
Here let us stop’—George Washington's 
Farewell Address, (Now, reread President 
Kennedy’s interdependence speech.) 

For my part, my disagreement with the 
President is twofold: (1) The President 
clearly intends to alter our form of society 
and is not confiding in the American peo- 
ple, but endeavoring to make the changes 
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piecemeal, maintaining an outer semblance 
of sameness; (2) those, including the Presi- 
dent, who believe in reinterpreting the Con- 
stitution and in adopting new basic concepts 
are wrong. 

I believe US. strength is in its people who 
cherish and strive for (1) independence, not 
interdependents, (2) leadership, not coequal 
status, (3) creating more wealth, not in 
merely sharing what we have, (4) by precept 
and example being uncommonly us, 
industrious, and thrifty. Asa nation of such 
people we will lead, not follow, we will not 
try to buy friends, we will trade hardhead- 
edly, arm ourselves with overpowering mili- 
tary strength, abandon not one whit of na- 
tional sovereignty or religious belief and be 
as tough as we talk, asking no special favors 
and giving none. 

This is not similar to President Kennedy 
and his aids and this is totally different, 
not in degree of me-tooism, but in kind and 
this, I am convinced, most Americans really 
want and deserve and will have. This is the 
basis on which this Nation will survive to 
fulfill its destiny. 

Americans take for granted their freedom 
to do as they wish—work as they please— 
eat, sleep, play, dress, laugh, love, argue as 
they like—to think, to pray, to rear and 
educate their children, to join with others 
in group endeavors or to walk alone in pre- 
cious privacy. Glorying in rugged individ- 
ualism, attempting and accomplishing the 
seemingly impossible, Americans can rightly 
scoff at anyone in their society yearning for 
a better life as they survey America’s growth 
and free motivations. Mature citizens reul- 
istically accept life’s vicissitudes, well know- 
ing that happiness can spring only from 
freedom to choose and self-determination. 


Honoring Senator Francis Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, “A man 
is not without honor save in his own 
home,” but in his own home where he 
was best know, Senator Francis H. Case 
enjoyed the highest honor. 

I have asked consent, Mr. Speaker, to 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
tributes paid to Senator Case by the 
weekly newspapers of the Second Con- 
gressional District and by some of the 
daily newspapers throughout the State 
of South Dakota, which are as follows: 

From the Lemmon (S. Dak.) Leader] 

For 65 years Francis Case lived among and 
worked for the people who gave him greatest 
inspiration—his neighbors of South Dakota. 
He thought first of them and the great State 
he served always with every ounce of his 
brain and his being. 

In helping his neighbors work out gigan- 
tic conservation problems along the Mis- 
souri River, on the farms and ranches, in 
the towns and the cities, Senator Case often 
went far beyond the call of duty. As Con- 
gressman for seven full terms and for 12 
years in the U.S. Senate he placed his mag- 
nificent talents to best use of his State and 
the Nation. 

At heart he was a conservative because he 
did not believe in waste. Instead of squan- 
dering billions of dollars of the assets of his 
country under giveaway plans he sought to 
save billions of dollars through the renego- 
tiation of Government contracts. 
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Senator Case was sturdy, stalwart, and 
never sacrificed principle for personal gain, 
Rank and the Democrats, like Republicans, 
found in him a true friend because what 
he purposed he performed. He never 
crossed them. 

Before the Senate Saturday Dr. Frederick 
Brown, its chaplain, prayed: "Gazing at the 
empty seat of our friend and colleague, 
Francis Case, we think with admiration of 
his ethical integrity as his strict and sen- 
sitive conscience molded in the dedication 
of church parsonages was never betrayed 
or even lured by the sirens of expediency.” 

What finer tribute could be paid to a man 
who distinguished himself by service to all. 


[From the Gate City Guide] 

The sudden passing of Senator Francis 
Case came as a shock to his many friends 
and supporters in South Dakota who were 
girding themselves to ald him in securing a 
third term in the U.S. Senate. The Senator 


had just come out of a primary campaign 


in which he bested his opponent overwhelm- 
ingly. Now his work is over and his chores 
are left to others to carry on. Senator Case 
has been a hard-working, diligent repre- 
sentative of the people he represented in the 
Congress. He worked hard, and played little. 
When he should have eased his work to pre- 
serve his strength he gave no heed, but con- 
tinued a pace which finally proved too severe. 
In his long legislative career he served his 
constitutents well. Though in disagreement 
with many of his stands on public questions 
it can be said that he pursued a course 
which pleased his constituents and brought 
him the continued confidence he enjoyed. 
New hands will now take up the burdens 
and the onward course of government will 
move along. 


[From the Custer Weekly] 
WITH GRATITUDE 

Considering the many eulogies which have 
been paid the memory of Benator Francis 
Case from high places concerning his deyo- 
tion to and accomplishments for his State 
and Nation, it would seem unnecessary, per- 
haps even presumptuous, for us to write 
along these lines. 

However, we feel this is an appropriate 
place to express gratitude for the loyalty 
Senator Case retained for Custer, and for the 
many favors, both large and small, that he 
continued to do for this immediate area, 
These ranged widely—from his urging in 
1926 to adopt the Game Lodge as a summer 
White House to his most recent efforts to ex- 
tend the mica purchasing program. 

This service has meant much to Custer. 
There are, in fact, some of us who feel that 
Custer’s position at present is much like that 
of an orphan who has just lost a guardian. 
Certainly there will be times when things 
aren't going as smoothly as they might and 
we will wonder where to turn for help. But 
we feel there are many persons here who, 
while they do not move in the same sphere 
of influence as did the Senator, have much 
the same spirit of loyalty and progress for 
which he was noted. The time comes when 
every orphan must stand on his own feet 
and make his own way—that time has come 
to Custer. 


From the Hot Springs Star] 

The millions of words of tribute, written 
or spoken, the actions of respect and ad- 
miration of not only his personal friends but 
of leaders from all over the world, serve as 
testimonials of the high esteem in which 
Senator Francis Case was held by statesmen, 
the clergy, men of the arts, political and 
military leaders, as well as by the people who 
were always uppermost in his mind—the 
folks back home. 

The Senator’s keen and factual mind, his 
deep-rooted sense of perception, his diplo- 
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matic approach to every problem, whatever 
it might be, left him, after a long 25 years 
representing South Dakota, with no political 
enemies but with political opponents, who 
held in highest regard his well-studied 
opinions. 

The Senator's years in Hot Springs, as a 
student, and as publisher of the Hot Springs 
Star, give our area every right to remember 
him as a favorite son. 

In the eyes of the world, Senator Case was 
truly a great man. 

His passing is being mourned by his State 
and his Nation. 


[From the Sturgis Press] 

The unexpected death of Senator Francis 
Case will be mourned throughout the State 
and Nation with a keen sense of loss. 

He was a sincere and dedicated public 
servant and his 26 years in the Halls of 
Congress, 14 years as a Congressman and 12 
as a U.S. Senator, will forever be a shrine 
to him. There will be many eulogies to 
Senator Case voiced throughout the land and 
they will emanate from persons of all walks 
of life, from the President of the United 
States on down to the lowest of the late 
Senator's constituents. But none of them 
will be more eloquent than the record of 
public service that Senator Case left behind 
him. Y 

Public service started early in the life of 
Francis H. Case. He served in the US. 
Marines during World War IT and entered 
the newspaper profession after the war. In 
his editorial capacities he was a vigorous 
champion of many worthwhile programs for 
his State, and particularly for his beloved 
Black Hills. He served on the State Board 
of Regents prior to his election to Congress 
and his interest in education was reflected 
in the strong support he gave to legislation 
in this field in the Nation's Capitol. 

Case spent much of his boyhood on a 
Meade County homestead where he was nur- 
tured on the sound philosophies of the 
plains pioneers, His father was a Methodist 
minister here and religion was a deep-rooted 
part of the late Senator's entire life. There 
was no hypocrisy within him as he led 
a good Christian life which was without 
personal blemish during his 65 years as a 
mortal man. 

The late Senator never forgot the lessons 
he learned as a boy on the plains of South 
Dakota. They were evident in his many 
years as a public servant. He was a hard- 
working, conscientious and sincere public 
official, and certainly these traits stemmed 
from his ploneer heritage. He was well 
aware of the problems of the people on the 
grassroots level and he represented them 
well in the Halls of Congress. He authored 
numerous measures designed to supplement 
rather than replace the initiative of the 
people. 

The record will show that Senator Case’s 
greatest contribution as a public servant 
was his resourceful leadership in the develop- 
ment and conservation of the Nation’s natu- 
ral resources, He was the sparkplug in the 
development of the Missourl River dam pro- 
gram and a pioneer in the Federal Govern- 
ment's programs in weather modification 
research. He had the vision to realize that 
there is a growing worldwide water shortage 
and he sponsored experiments to convert salt 
water for human consumption. He did not 
live to see complete success achieved in this 
field, but someday the world will realize the 
fruits of his early activity. 

Senator Case was also a leader in the field 
of highway legislation and national defense 
projects. He was extremely vigilant in 
striving to obtain the most for the taxpayers’ 
money in these expensive programs. His 
legislative accomplishments are legion and 
reflect his studious approach to the problems 
of the Nation. He did not act precipitously, 
but with cautious deliberation and any legis- 
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lation bearing his signature was preceded by 
intense study and forethought. That's why 
so much of it has stood the test of time as 
good legislation. 

The one thing above all else that stands 
out about the life of Senator Case is the 
profound respect for him by all who knew 
him. This respect crossed party lines be- 
cause Senator Case was more of a statesman 
than a politician, more of a patriot than a 
partisan. This kind of respect is not freely 
given; it is earned. The best interests of 
the people came above all other considera- 
tions in the outstanding legislative career of 
the late Senator, and he was respected—if 
not beloved—for it. 

In 26 years of public service, of course, 
Senator Case acquired political enemies—but 
even these held him in high personal regard. 
He had the courage of his convictions and 
he retained it despite partisan vilification. 
We didn't always agree with the Senator's 
position on national legislation, either, but 
we never doubted his sincerity or motives for 
& moment. -And we never knew a time when 
Senator Case failed to respond to the needs 
of the people he represented. In fact, he 
had a knack for anticipating these needs and 
acting on them with dispatch. 

The boy from Meade County, who was 
raised in the ehadow of Bear Butte and 
inherited the sound philosophies of the 
plains pioneers, became a big man—not in 
stature, but in statue. His productive career 
of public service is his monument, and it is 
an imposing one, 

From the Queen City (Spearfish) Mail} 

All of South Dakota and much of the Na- 
tion is mourning the death of South Da- 
kota's Francis Case, for 25 years a Mem- 
ber of the Congress of the United States. 

Senator Case was much more than a 
statesman to the thousands of friends he 
had in South Dakota and across the Nation. 
He was a companion, moderator, arbiter, 
and a symbol of democracy to the multi- 
tudes who knew him, personally or casually. 

The Nation has lost a statesman, not a 
politician. The State has lost an exponent 
of all that is right and good, and the pub- 
lishing business has lost a general who was 
not afraid to campaign for his State or Na- 
tion, 

It has been many years since Senator 
Francis Case was actively engaged in the 
profession of publishing a newspaper, but 
his influence dates back to the visit of for- 
mer President Calvin Coolidge to the Black 
Hills in 1927, a visit that Case pushed until 
it became a reality. 

He never discontinued the practice of edi- 
torializing, even through his Washington 
office, for the benefit of South Dakota. His 
efforts for Black Hills promotion reached 
Spearfish in his desire to see the completion 
of the Christ on the Mountain project pro- 
posed for Spearfish Mountain Just south of 
the city. 

Much may be written in the history books 
about Senator Francis Case, of South Dakota, 
but it remains for the people of his State 
and Nation to tell the complete story of the 
man who served us so ably and well for a 
quarter of a century on Capitol Hill. A 
single example, If it is necessary, should be 
the shrine of democracy, Mount Rushmore, 
which the Nation might not have today with- 
out the efforts of Francis Case, and that is 
but one example, if the record is bared. 


From the Buffalo Times-Herald] 


The passing of Senator Francis Case last 
week leaves South Dakotans with the task of 
filling a man-sized pair of shoes in selecting 
a successor to the man from Custer, who has 
given South Dakota and the United States 25 
years of faithful and effective service in 
Washington. 
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The Senator from South Dakota was 
known in Washington as “a legislator's legis- 
lator,” Possessing an astute mind and a seri- 
ous, methodical way of carrying out his duty, 
Senator Case was often called upon to ana- 
lyze and study the effect of important legis- 
lation for other Senators and Representa- 
tives. Case amendments made many pieces 
of legislation more effective and saved the 
United States many millions of dollars. His 
energetic manner, his intelligent approach 
to problems of the country, and his conserva- 
tive eye on the cost of Government opera- 
tions, coupled with principles of absolute 
honesty and strong moral principle made 
Senator Case a man respected by everyone 
who knew him. 

One of the facets of the Senator’s makeup 
which never ceased to amaze us was his abil- 
ity, when called on in any group of people 
discussing almost any subject, to get up and 
present relevant facts and figures on the 
subject with the precision of rapid rifle fire. 
This revealed that he had made an intensive 
study of almost every subject of interest to 
his South Dakota constituents. Another 
point which reflected his meticulous care of 
details in his office was illustrated many 
times for folks in this area. If we had any 
question concerning pending legislation, any 
problems arising from our daily contact with 
government, a letter to Francis Case would 
bring a quick reply with information or 
help. 

Water conservation and water supply im- 
provement in South Dakota were close to the 
heart of Senator Case, and his work was 
largely responsible for development of the 
Missouri River and the advantageous agree- 
ments on distribution of Missouri River 
power. In his last report from Washington, 
the Senator said, “As building of the big 
reservoirs on the Missouri moves toward com- 
pletion, attention naturally shifts to making 
the stored water serve recreation and irriga- 
tion as well as electrification, Work on the 
tributaries will not be as dramatic nor will 
there be as much pressure by outsiders. This 
means they can be more thoroughly studied 
for their value to towns, farms, crops, ranches 
and livestock within our own State.” 

Senator Case was a strong advocate of na- 
tional military security, and believed in the 
principle of military readiness to deter war. 
However, he recently said “My observation, 
over years of experience with military appro- 
Priations both in the House and the Senate, 
is that we need to regard with a careful eye 
appropriations made to the military. I think 
we should make all possible efforts to recap- 
ture excessive profits or prices; but if the 
element of safety or protection or a proper 
posture of national defense is involved, then 
I think the doubt should be resolved in favor 
of security.” 

Leading debate on the Senate floor re- 
cently, Case was able to forestall a grab of 
funds committed to insuring and guarantee- 
ing bank deposits and savings, as the ad- 
ministration proposed to use these funds for 
politically expedient public works. 

Francis Case was anything but the popular 
image of a politician. His dedication to 
principle made him a bit blunt at times, and 
groups looking for special favor soon found 
they were dealing with the wrong man when 
they approached Francis Case. 

South Dakota and the Nation have lost 
one of their most effective legislators and 
most high principled statesmen with the 
passing of Senator Care, and his absence in 
the Halls of Congress will be felt by mem- 
bers of both political parties. His recent 
tremendous primary election victory gave 
testimony to Senator Case's standing with 
South Dakota Republicans, and the fact that 
he has served his home State in both Houses 
of Congress for 25 years speaks of his place 
with South Dakota citizens of both parties. 

South Dakotans have a mighty impor- 
tant job to do in filling the man-sized shoes 
of Senator Francis Case. 
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{From the Newell Irrigator] 
Case's DEATH Is PEOPLE'S Loss 


The many eulogies already written or 
spoken of South Dakota's late Senator Fran- 
cis Case indicate the high esteem in which 
he was held on all levels of government. His 
passing was not only a great loss to South 
Dakota but to the entire Nation. 

Case will be remembered long for his inter- 
ests and work in many legislative fields—na- 
tional defense, reclamation, soil and water 
conservation, Missouri River development, 
weather modification and water treatment— 
as well as for national projects and programs 
more directly affecting South Dakota. 

In such fields as weather modification, 
water treatment, and legislation providing 
for cooling-off periods preceding labor strikes 
he was a legislative pioneer. In reading and 
detecting flaws in proposed bills, he was a 
thoroughgoing legislator. In insisting that 
rural America receive its just share of high- 
way and public works appropriations, and 
that all projects be measured in how best 
the entire country might best be served, and 
in calling attention to attempted undue 
legislative influence, he was a people's legis- 
lator. 

Truly, Senator Case was a legislator of 
high stature, whose passing represents a 
keen loss to South Dakota and the Nation. 


From the McLaughlin Messenger] 

Our country owes a great debt to the late 
Senator Francis Case. In a greater measure, 
South Dakota has benefited from his work. 

Case was a scholar, a man with an inquisi- 
tive mind. He had the facility to assemble 
facts and use them. His was a curious mind, 
one that was ever questioning. 

He had the rare combination of the quali- 
ties of a researcher and a dreamer. He could 
prod and probe into the mazes of Govern- 
ment programs and their finances and deal 
with tiresome statistics. Still he could en- 
vision bringing water from the clouds, fresh 
water from the sea, and halting the flow of 
mighty rivers. He could share in the dream 
of Gutzon Borglum to put faces on the 
mountains and enjoy the cowboy poetry of 
Badger Clark. 

We are fortunate that he used these great 
talents in the service of his country. 


[From the Philip Pioneer-Review] 


News reports early last Friday morning 
stunned the State and Nation with the an- 
nouncement of the death of the Honorable 
Senator Francis Case of South Dakota. 

It’s difficult to express in words the feel- 
ings of all who knew, respected, and admired 
the quiet, personable Senator. This editor 
had been privileged at several South Dakota 
Press Association conventions and news- 
paper day events to visit and hear addresses 
by Case, and like other newspaper folk, have 
been proud to have known this former mem- 
ber of our profession. 

Indicative of the esteem in which Senator 
Case was held by members of both parties 
and in both House and Senate are the fol- 
lowing remarks taken from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of last Friday, June 22. 

From Senate Majority Leader MANSFIELD’S 
remarks: “Like so many Members of this 
body, I have served in both the House of 
Representatives and the Senate with this 
friend. The death of this rancher, this 
newspaperman, but, above all, this states- 
man, has left a void which it will be hard 
to fill by his State, his country, and his party. 

“To say that I am shocked and distressed 
is greatly to understate my personal feeling, 
because I had great confidence in Senator 
Case, and his integrity was never ques- 
tioned.” 

And from Senate Minority Leader DmK- 
sen: “Mr. President, sometimes the term 
‘faithful servant’ is rather widely used. If 
ever the tribute could be correctly used in 
réferring to anyone with whom I have served 
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in public life, certainly it could well be said 
of Francis Case — Well done, thou good and 
aa servant; enter into the joy of thy 

“Francis Case could well be described, I 
think, as a living profile in courage, in con- 
viction, and in devotion to freedom; and 
he will be sorely missed, Francis Case had 
& brilliant mind which was remarkably 
capacious, particularly for detail, and for 
analytical ability was one of the greatest 
I have ever encountered,” 

Senator Kart MUNDT, as reported by Asso- 
ciated Press: The passing of Senator Case 
is a great loss for the State and Nation, and 
particularly for those of us who knew him 
so well as an intimate colleague and dear 
friend. For 24 years we have been colleagues 
and teammates in the House or Senate, and 
South Dakota has never had a better friend 
in Congress than Francis Case.“ 

George McGovern, U.S. Food for Peace Di- 
rector and Democratic nominee for Case's 
Senate seat—“All of us mourn the passing 
of Senator Case. He was one of the most 
conscientious and honorable men I have 
known in public life. Although he and I 
were in opposite parties, I have publicly ex- 
pressed my great respect for him on many 
occasions in the past. Those tributes were 
well deserved and they can be seen in even 
truer perspective in the light of the Senator's 
passing. 

Case's illustrious record in both House and 
Senate speaks for the service he performed 
for his constituents from South Dakota, and 
notwithstanding the loss of seniority in the 
Senate, it will be literally impossible to re- 
place him. 

News media reports are publicizing nu- 
merous suggested memorials to his honor, 
and each of them will be worthy and deserv- 
ing of support. 

The Pioneer-Review, as spokesman for the 
many in this area, would express 
sympathy to Mrs. Case and the family. We 
would further recommend to the Honorable 
Governor Gubbrud, whose duty it is to ap- 
point an interim successor until next fall's 
general election, that such honor be be- 
stowed upon the esteemed late Senator's 
widow. 


[From the Kadoka Press] 


The death of Senator Francis Case last 
week came as a shock to South Dakotans 
and Americans. South Dakotans knew that 
Case had suffered a heart involvement some 
time ago, but paid little attention to it since 
he was reported to have recovered from it. 
His loss is a blow to the freedom-loving peo- 
ple of this country. He was one of the most 
respected legislators in the U.S. Senate and 
his loss will be deeply felt, not only in South 
Dakota, but throughout the Nation. Sen- 
ator Case served South Dakota in the House 
of Representatives and the U.S. Senate for 
a quarter of a century. His service to his 
State and Nation can be equaled by few 
men. 


From the Omaha (Nebr.) World-Herald] 

Francis Case spent 25 years in Washing- 
ton as a Representative and as a Senator 
from South Dakota. He served both his 
State and his country well. His was a re- 
spected conservative voice. 

Senator Case was quiet and often taciturn. 
Someone once described him as a mid- 
western Cal Coolidge, and in temperament 
he was such a man. A knowledgeable Sen- 
ator and a hard-working member of the 
Armed Services and Public Works Com- 
mittees, he had the respect of his colleagues 
in the Senate, and he obviously had the 
confidence of his constituents who returned 
him to Washington so many times. 

Mr. Case’s death throws South Dakota 
politics into turmoil because he was a can- 
didate for reelection this fall and faced a 
formidable Democratic opponent in former 
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Representative McGovern. His party will be 
hard pressed to find a replacement candi- 
date as widely respected as Francis Case. 


[From the Rapid City Journal] 


Francis Case is dead. 

‘The news was appalling to the West River 
area which at times had yoted up to 80 
percent of the ballots to keep the man small 
of physical stature but big of mind in the 
Congress. 

Case had a grasp of the Federal govern- 
mental structure as few men of the Nation 
had. He had figures on his tongue tip that 
most persons would have to grope for. 

There were times when the rank and file 
found fault with his easy rolloff of statistics, 
considering them dull, But he had knowl- 
edge of the functions of the multibillion- 
dollar operations of Government that few 
persons could equal. 

Speaker of the House Jor MARTIN recog- 
nized Case’s keen analytical mind and grasp 
of figures as an attribute. He told a Journal 
reporter in 1948 when visiting the Black Hills 
whenever he had an onerous chore to assign 
he could always count on Case to do a 
thorough job. 

Although not an attorney, Case had a 
faculty of studying legislative bills and find- 
ing amendments that made them say what 
they meant. 

He was undoubtedly one of the most astute 
minds to ever enter the Halls of Congress. 

He was one of the country’s foremost ad- 
vocates of weather modification. He be- 
lieved that molsture-ladened clouds could 
be seeded in order to produce rain, also, that 
those clouds could be prevented from dump- 
ing damaging hailstones on the ground. 

Case had a knowledge of subjects that 
escaped many South Dakotans because they 
had no immediate effect upon the citizen. 
For instance, he was the author of the fore- 
runner of the Taft-Hartley labor bill—re- 
quiring a cooling-off period in labor strikes, 

His foresight was almost superhuman. He 
preserved for South Dakota 50 percent of the 
power production from Big Bend Dam— 
otherwise the appropriation would not have 
been made. 

When Case proposed that President Cool- 
idge be invited to the Black Hills there were 
those who laughed. His editorials as a Hot 
Springs newspaperman and his reader's let- 
ter to Time magazine accomplished the pur- 

He definitely was a man of vision. 
He probably contributed as much as anyone, 
excepting Coolidge himself, to making the 
Black Hills a vacation mecca. 

Case never was one to be spectacular. Yet, 
he was colorful in spite of his desire to re- 
main behind the congressional political 
scenes. The publicity when he turned down 
a $2,500 campaign contribution for a mea- 
sure he favored, showed his true stature. 
He voted against the measure to remove Fed- 
eral regulations on natural gas transmission. 
And, his action ultimately resulted in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's veto of the act. 

Senator Case had a heart condition that 
bothered earlier. But he wasn’t about to 
have that slow him down and the physicians 
agreed he could be up and about. 

Being up and about would be the way to 
describe South Dakota’s Senator for all the 
years he was with us, whether in Washing- 
ton or in the State. 

He was a good, hard-working, sincere 
South Dakotan. The Nation loses, too. 


[From the Mitchell Republic] 


The untimely death of Senator Francis 
Case of South Dakota Is a severe loss to both 
the State and to the Nation for the veteran 
West River legislator has served them both 
well. His death also is a tragic reminder of 
the pressures involved in serving the high 
office he held. 

Case, in one capacity or another, has 
served South Dakota and later the Nation 
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most of his adult life, His obituary lists his 
many recorded accomplishments such as the 
legislation he has sponsored, his political 
fights for what he believed to be the best 
for his country, and for the people he repre- 
sented in Congress. 

These are more than just words in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. They represent the 
honest thinking of a man during some of the 
most perilous years this Nation has faced. 
He feared no pressure groups, economic or 
political, and he was indebted to no one other 
than those who elected and reelected him to 
Congress. As a result he could and did act 
as he saw fit. 

He was a strong advocate for development 
of our natural resources and in his committee 
work and floor speeches was a leader in the 
harnessing of the Missouri River. Once the 
major structures neared completion, he 
drummed constantly when back in South 
Dakota that this State has a major stake in 
the water behind these dams, a stake that 
can be developed only through concentrated 
efforts by South Dakotans. 

There are, of course, many in South Da- 
kota who did not agree with some of the po- 
litical thinking of Senator Case. That is the 
way of two-party government. But there 
were few on either side of the political fence 
who did not know where the Senator stood on 
important issues. That trait alone will long 
commend his memory to South Dakota and 
to all the Nation. 


[From the Brookings Register] 


South Dakota and the Nation lost a great 
man, and the U.S. Senate one of its most 


able and respected Members, when Francis 


Case succumbed to an apparent heart attack. 

He had served the State and Nation faith- 
fully through seven terms in the House of 
Representatives and two in the Senate. A 
man of wide and varied interests, he was 
most noted for his legislative activities deal- 
ing with water conservation. His 1940 House 
resolution generally is credited with having 
launched the Missouri River development 
program, now nearing fruition with the con- 
struction of Big Bend Dam, last of the main- 
stem impoundments. His activities in behalf 
of saline water research and weather modifi- 
cation were further demonstrations of his 
interest in water. 

Senator Case was an indefatigable worker, 
a man of firm convictions and vast knowl- 
edge, with an unusual insight into the 
workings of government, He never ceased to 
strive for what he thought was right, and 
those who opposed him on many matters 
would be the first to praise his ability, in- 
tegrity, and effectiveness. Í 

Senator Case’s epitaph might well be the 
words of one of America’s best-known cor- 
respondents, expressed to this writer on a 
recent trip to Washington: “He (Senator 
Case) is the most scholarly man in the 
Senate.” 


[From the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader] 

South Dakota and the Nation have lost 
a great citizen and public servant in the 
death of U.S. Senator Francis Case. 

His service in Congress spanned more 
than a quarter of a century—from January 
1937, when he took office as South Dakota's 
West River U.S. Representative, until his 
death Friday. 

In 14 years in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives and in his service in the US. 
Senate since January 1951, Senator Case 
labored tirelessly for his State and Nation. 

He had a quality of intensity. He drove 
himself unceasingly in the public service. 
This continued hard, driving pace through 
the years undoubtedly contributed to his 
heart difficulty earlier this year and to his 
death at 65. 

Senator Case leaves behind him many 
great and significant accomplishments, that 
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will mark his life as one of service to his 
State and country. 

These accomplishments include both ideas 
and public works. They include detail work 
which has saved this Nation billions of dol- 
lars—and concern for the simplest request 
of a constituent in South Dakota. 

After the Republican trend in 1946, he was 
ranking member of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee. Later, in the Senate, he 
devoted much of his time and energies to 
the Armed Services Committee. Here his 
concern was not only for the national 
interest in the defense of the country, but 
also for the ‘welfare of the soldier, sailor 
and airman. He made many trips to the 
far corners of the earth to see for himself 
how the service brass“ handled U.S. busi- 
ness and how the Gl's were getting along. 

His Senate record included legislation for 
weather research, cloud modification, desal- 
ination of water and various amendments 
to highway acts. He also introduced the 
first legislation to dispose of surplus farm 
commodities for foreign currencies and to 
utilize that in oversea military construction. 

Throughout his lifetime he kept his 
interest in the activities of his youth and 
early career as a newspaper editor in the 
1920's and early 1930's. He was a member 
of the Methodist Church throughout his 
lifetime. He continued to write poetry about 
the Black Hills long after his Washington 
work kept him away from the home scene 
and his ranch in South Dakota. 

South Dakota and the nation have suffered 
a keen loss In the death of U.S. Senator 
Francis Case—but his good works life after 
him. 


From the Aberdeen American-News] 


Sincere sadness and shock were expressed 
by thousands in South Dakota upon learning 
of the unexpected death of Senator Francis 
Case, senior member of this State's delega- 
tion in Congress. And the sadness was 
shared by his fellow lawmakers and students 
of government everywhere. 

Respect for Senator Case was by no means 
confined to South Dakota or to members of 
the Republican party of which he was a 
member. 

His love of country, his studious nature, 
his ceaseless work, his sense of fairness and 
his notable conscientiousness combined to 
make him one of the more effective Members 
of the Senate. His activities lacked show- 
manship but they helped produce results 
that will be enjoyed by Americans for many 
generations. $ 

Senator Case’s death is a distinct loss to 
South Dakota and the United States. The 
innumerable improvements, brought about 
through his tireless efforts, will remain as 
memorials to him. 


From the Madison Leader] 


The news came over the United Press In- 
ternational wire, bringing the shocking an- 
nouncement that Senator Francis Case, one 
of the State’s most devoted, most highly 
honored public servant, was dead. 

It is trite to say, as so many others have 
said, that his death was a loss to his State 
and Nation. But it is precisely true. 

He had a complete grasp of the problems 
of the National Government. He was al- 
ways two or three steps ahead in his think- 
ing about public affairs and the ways to 
meet new problems. 

If Senator Case (then Representative 
Case) had been offered repayment for the 
money he saved the U.S. taxpayers.in one 
move, he would have to live 9,300 years at 
the rate of a million dollars a year. This 
was his famous bill providing for renegotia- 
tion of war contracts. The Armed Forces 
would place orders for œ large number of 
articles, then would reorder at an amazing 
rate, as the military operation grew. So Rep- 
resentative Case proposed that the Govern- 
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ment, in settling these contracts, would audit 
the books of the supplier and adjust the 
price to allow a reasonable profit, and no 
more. It is estimated that this one piece 
of legislation saved the Federal Government 
69.3 billion. 

From the Huron Plainsman] 

Futility reaches no greater heights than 
when an attempt is made to appraise the 
public contributions of, or to eulogize a 
great man when death suddenly and tragi- 
cally strikes. 

Particularly is this so when that man hap- 
pens to be a neighbor and one who gave up 
his very life in the service of what, next to 
his immediate family, was dearest of all to 
him—his home community. 

And so it is with U.S. Senator Francis 
Case, South Dakota's junior U.S. Senator, 
whose long and illustrious career was closed 
by death. 


Because his professional career before en- 
tering Congress was in the newspaper publi- 
cation field, Case might be termed a man 
who lived by the written word. But it is his 
deeds, his tremendous contributions to the 
many phases of South Dakota's community 
betterment, that will place his name in his- 
tory foreyer as one of this State’s most dis- 
tinguished of all civil servants. 

No truer reflection of Senator Case’s great 
stature in Congress, nor of the high esteem 
in which he was held by his colleagues, than 
the spontaneous flow of tributes following 
his death. From leading public figures, 
members of both political parties including 
President Kennedy, who served with Senator 
Case in Congress and later was closely asso- 
clated with him as the Nation’s Chief Execu- 
tive, came these deeply sincere acknowledge- 
ments of the deeds of this truly great legisla- 
tor. Most fitting of all, perhaps, that from 
Vermont's Senator Ax, who termed Sena- 
tor Case a “legislator’s legislator.” 

Senator Case's loss to South Dakota is im- 
measurable as it is tragic. 


From the Pierre Capital Journal] 
South Dakotans have rarely been more 
shocked than they were upon learning of the 
death of Senator Francis Case from the 
effects of a heart ailment. 


We think it will be generally concluded by 
everybody that this State has lost an out- 
standing public servant and that the Senate 
of the United States has lost one of its 
most capable members, 

The list of Case's accomplishments since 
he came to South Dakota in 1909 as a boy 
of 14 is a long one. He served his country in 
World War I as a private in the U.S. Ma- 
rines. He served the communities in which 
he lived as an energetic and reliable news- 
Paper editor. He served his State as a regent 
of education, as a representative in Congress, 
and as U.S. Senator. He served the Re- 
publican Party as a delegate to the party 
conventions, as a vigorous campaigner, and 
as a sound counselor. 

Case was nominated at the recent primary 
election in South Dakota as a candidate for 
reelection. It will be necessary for the party 
central committee to fill that vacancy. In 
view of the imminent convening of the party 
State convention it would appear appropriate 
that the convention itself should have an op- 
portunity to make a recommendation. 

In the meantime the Senate is in session, 
and it will be necessary for Governor Gub- 
brud to select somebody to fill the vacancy 
in Case's seat until the next general election 
in November. That is one appointment that 
should be made promptly. There is too much 
legislation in which South Dakota is inter- 
ested appearing on a day-to-day basis in the 
Congress to permit that seat to remain va- 
cant very long. 
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Lister Hill: Statesman for Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include 
therein a wonderful article about a mar- 
velous man, Hon, Lister HNL. This ar- 
ticle appeared in a magazine published 
by the American Medical Association for 
the American family, known as Today's 
Health. On this fine Sunday morning, 
I find an article in Today’s Health, June 
1962 issue, written by Mr. Robert Bark- 
doll, about our beloved senior U.S. 
Senator, Lister HILL, “statesman for 
health,” the article says. Of course, he 
is a statesman for health, and I doubt if 
there is a living man, or I doubt that a 
man ever lived who has done more for 
the health of the people of his State and 
his Nation than our own great senior 
Senator. Think of it, 5,000 Hill-Burton 
hospitals have been built all over this 
Nation, all over his State, from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the Canadian line. Lister 
HILL has just gone in partnership with 
the good Lord to help ease the pain and 
misery of the afflicted. Just recently, I 
had the pleasure of helping this great 
Senator Lister HILL dedicate a Hill- 
Burton hospital at Monroeville, Ala. His 
wonderful, beautiful twin sister from 
Montgomery, Ala., was with him. It was 
a beautiful Sunday afternoon, and there 
were literally hundreds on hundreds of 
men, women, and children there, and 
what a beautiful building and what a 
great group of friends and admirers that 
appreciated what this great statesman 
had just completed for them. Just think, 
Mr. Speaker, the next morning, Judge 
Millsap telephoned me and told me every 
room in this beautiful Hill hospital at 
Monroeville, Ala., had been taken, and 
he said, “We have needed this all of 
our lives.” He said, “Now, FRANK, we 
are going to have to expand it,” and 
he went on to tell me what it meant to 
all the people in that part of the great 
State of Alabama, and I said, “Yes, 
Judge Millsap, Lister did this not only 
for you all in Monroe County, but all 
over our beloved State of Alabama.” Not 
only has he been a statesman for health, 
which is so important, but think what 
he has done in so many, many other 
fields. You will note from Bob Bark- 
doll’s article that Lister is chairman of 
the Senate Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee. I wish all of the people of Alabama 
knew what he has done for the develop- 
ment of our rivers and harbors. Many, 
many of our great men from one end 
of the State of Alabama to the other 
have appeared before Lister Hitt and 
his great Appropriations Committee, and 
without an exception, Senator LISTER 
HILL's committee approved our projects, 
even though they sometimes failed to 
get approval when the Senate and House 
went to conference, 
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Another great genius, the great CLan- 
ENCE Cannon, Of Missouri, a very learned 
man, was talking to me a quarter of a 
century ago and told me how he hated to 
see Lister HILL leave the House side of 
the Capitol for the Senate side, and no- 
body will ever know just what it has 
meant to have Lister HILL, of Montgom- 
ery, Ala., on this great committee looking 
out for us, for our great river systems, 
for our schools, for our farmers, for our 
cattlemen, for our lumbermen, and for 
our people in the oil business, Just 2 
weeks ago, Senator HILL, Senator SparK- 
MAN, and I spent hours working with 
Bart B. Chamberlain, of Mobile, one of 
the owners of the great Citronelle oil- 
field, which affects over 3,000 oil people. 
Mr. Chamberlain called me up on his 
return to Mobile and said he would al- 
ways remember and never forget what 
Senator HILL, Senator SPARKMAN, and I 
had done to help him with the develop- 
ment of the oilfield at Citronelle and 
other places all over Alabama. You can 
call on Lister HILL, just as the people 
of old called on his famous, fabulous 
father, the great Dr. L. L. Hill, of 
Montgomery, Ala. I have been told that 
Lister's father was the first man on 
earth that ever operated successfully on 
a human heart. So this great legislator, 
this great statesman, comes by it natur- 
ally. I note what our great Vice Presi- 
dent, LYNDON JOHNSON, has to say about 
our Senator, and I quote: 

There are millions of our people who are 
better off today—and millions who will be 
better off in the future—because of the fine 
work he has done on health legislation. 


Well, there is another reason that 
Lister is so great. I wish all of you 
could have known his marvelous mother 
from Mobile, Ala. Not only his father, 
but his sainted mother came from one 
of the greatest families in Mobile, in the 
South, or anywhere else that we have 
ever had in this Nation. She was a 
Lyons, and there is no way to write about 
the great work that this great Lyons 
family has done in the development of 
Mobile and Alabama. They were born 
leaders—everyone of them. Joe Lyons 
was one of the great lawyers of our 
times. Barry Lyons was the president 
of our largest and oldest bank in the 
State, the First National Bank of Mo- 
bile, Ala. Mark Lyons was the head of 
one of our largest business firms, Me- 
Gowin Lyons Hardware Co., whose son, . 
Mark Lyons, Jr., heads this great or- 
ganization today. So you see, Mr. 
Speaker, Lister has to be great, and 
blood does tell, and in the veins of Sen- 
ator Lister HILL, of Alabama, flows the 
best blood that we have in our beloved 
Southland. I wish everybody at home 
could have heard Lisrer’s speech to 
President Franklin Roosevelt when the 
whole delegation was pulling for Brook- 
ley Field, the largest thing we have in 
our part of the country. He told him 
about his mother from Mobile and all 
of the great men who were kin to him 
and friends that were there. I am sure 
many of you will remember out of all ` 
the great speakers and orators of this 
Nation that Alabama’s own Senator 
Lister Hitt was selected to make the 
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nomination speech in Chicago for Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. LISTER HILL 
is a great orator, is a great thinker, is 
a hard worker who accomplishes so 
many wonderful things which help all 
mankind. He has a brilliant brain, an 
understanding heart and is loved and 
respected by all the men in the House 
and Senate, and these men with whom 
he is associated, represent every human 
being in this great Nation. His senior- 
ity in the Senate is a priceless posses- 
sion—not for Lister HILL, but for the 
people of Alabama that he has served so 
long and so wonderfully well. God bless 
Lister Hr and give him strength to 
keep on carrying on as he has done so 
wonderfully well for so long, to do all of 
the things that must be completed if 
Alabama is to come into its own. 

The article from Today's Health 
follows: 

LISTER HILL: STATESMAN FOR HEALTH 
(By Robert Barkdoll) 


On a sultry summer day nearly 40 years 
ago, a gangling young man of 28 trudged 
hesitantly across an Alabama farmyard to 
the kitchen door of a clapboard house. The 
florid-faced farmer who answered his halting 
knock looked down questioningly, The 
caller fought off his shyness and forced him- 
* self to speak. 

In a soft drawl, he declared his identity 
and solemnly announced that he was run- 
ning for Congress. Perhaps the good man 
might favor him with his vote in the up- 
coming election. It certainly would be 
appreciated. 

As the visitor, now a hale 67, recalls it, 
the farmer peered at him for a long moment. 
“So your name's Hill,” he said finally. “Must 
be Doc Hill's boy. Well, your father’s a good 
man, took out niy appendix last September. 
A good man.“ 

“Thank you, sir, smiled the young ofice- 
seeker, his diffidence gone. “I guess you'll 
have to vote forme. You got the Hill trade- 
mark on you.” 

It was in 1923 that the farmer bearing 
on his abdomen the trademark of a widely 
respected Montgomery physician helped send 
the doctor’s son to the U.S. Congress, and 
assisted in launching the legislative career 
of the man now known as “the statesman for 
health,” Lister HILL, the senior Senator from 
Alabama. 

In the years since, the tall, spare states- 
man has stamped his own trademark on 
more legislation affecting the Nation's health 
than any other American in history. Proudly 
drawing on political skills of the highest 
order, he has enticed, cajoled, and otherwise 
maneuvered his congressional colleagues into 

“enacting countless bills ranging from the 
famed Hill-Burton hospital program to re- 
search projects for scores of diseases and, 
more recently, such legislation as a measure 
providing more teachers for deaf children. 
No disease, no phase of the Nation's health 
needs seems to escape his attention. 

Honors have been heaped on him by scores 
of medical societies, schools, universities, 
civic tions, and other groups famil- 
iar with the professional aspects of his ac- 
complishments. But some of his friends 
in the U.S. Senate feel he has not received 
all the man-in-the-street recognition his 
work merits. 3 

As Vice President LYNDON B. JOHNSON says, 
“There are millions of our people who are 
better off today—and millions who will be 
better off in the future—because of the fine 
work he has done on health legislation.” 

The Vice President and other colleagues 
know Senator HILL as a dedicated man who 
believes that a hard-working America, co- 
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operating where possible with other lands, 
can conquer the most persistent disease. 

Says Senator Hii: “We stand today at the 
threshold of a golden age of medicine. I 
predict that within a relatively few years 
the world will see a tremendous break- 
through of medical knowledge. There is 
reason for confidence that this breakthrough 
will yield the answer to heart disease, cancer, 
mental illness, the virus diseases, and the 
many other crippling and degenerative all- 
ments.“ 

Leaning back in his office chair recently, 
and running a hand lightly across his very, 
very high forehead, the soft-spoken Senator 
dipped into his memory for a respectful trib- 
ute to his father, the late Dr. L. L. Hill. 
Then, in a narrative generously sprinkled 
with anecdotes, he recalled his own career, 
always leaving the impression that the father 
was the son's guiding star. 

“My father was a dedicated physician, a 
great student of medical history, and fortu- 
nately a physically strong man. He had to 
be. Even in his later years—he lived to 
@4—he visited his patients in the hospital 
in the morning, made his rounds, returned 
to the hospital for a final check at 10 or 11 
o'clock at night, then went home to read 
or study until 1 or 2 in the morning.” 

Dr. Hill studied in London under the 
famed Sir Joseph Lister, father of surgical 
antisepsis. So impressed was Dr. Hill 
with his teacher that when a son was born 
he named him after the noted surgeon. 
And thus Lister Hit was left with a double 
legacy—his father’s and the name of the 
famous Britisher he also bore. 

This carries great weight with him “It was 
my father’s physician friends who prevailed 
on me to run for public office. They wielded 
great influence. All they had to do was say 
to their patients how nice it would be to 
have Dr. Hill’s son in Congress, and there 
was another vote. They probably knew the 
tack my congressional career would take.” 

It's doubtful even they could have known 
the powerful position that “young Hi.” 
would occupy after a few years in Washing- 
ton. Elected to the House in his first cam- 
paign, he switched to the Senate in 1938 
and it is there that he has left his stamp 
on the Nation’s health and research pro- 


grams. 

As chairman of the Senate Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee, he rides herd on all 
health legislation. And—not by happen- 
stance—he also is chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee which over- 
sees funds to carry out the programs au- 
thorized by the Public Welfare Committee. 

How he obtained this dual position is tl- 
lustrative of the gentle southerner's deter- 
mined drive. In 1949, he was a key mem- 
ber of the powerful Senate Armed Services 
Committee. But studying his future, he de- 
cided to drop the post and take the lowest 
position on the Appropriations Committee. 
By 1955, he had risen to chairmanship of the 
subcommittee handling health funds. 

“Let's say I hoped all along to get the sub- 
committee chairmanship,” he sald with a 
chuckle. “To do a job you have to be in a 
strategic position. As a member of the 
Armed Services Committee during the war, 
I was amazed by the number of boys re- 
jected for service because of physical or psy- 
chological reasons. And the state of our 
hospitals was shocking, so few and so over- 
crowded.” 

But even before this, the man who, ac- 
cording to his colleagues, “practices medicine 
in Congress” had started building his im- 
pressive legislative monument. 

Broadly speaking, it covers four fields: 

Hospitals and health facilities: The 1946 
Hill-Burton hospital and health center con- 
struction program has helped build more 
than 5,700 hospitals, health centers, and 
other health and medical facilities of all 
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kinds. More than half the hospitals are in 
rural communities of less than 5,000 popula- 
tion. Also, it was in this bill with its so- 
called Hill formula that Congress for the first 
time allocated funds among the States on 
the basis of need. 

“In the early days of my father’s practice,” 
said the Senator, “a doctor would be called 
to treat a bad stomach ache—appendicitis. 
The patient would be put on a wagon, they'd 
drive to the railroad station, they'd walt for 
the train, and by the time they finally got 
to the Montgomery Hospital the appendix 
had burst. In 1960, we observed at Lang- 
dale, Ala., the 10th anniversary of the first 
hospital approyed under the Hill-Burton Act, 
and I could say then that during the decade 
medical research and better facilities have 
saved about 1,800,000 lives.“ 

Medical research: He has fought for hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars for research into 
the cause, cure, and prevention of cancer, 
heart disease, cerebral palsy, mental illness, 
and many other crippling diseases. The Sen- 
ator is proud that these efforts have “stimu- 
lated greatly increased emphasis on research 
among foundations, medical colleges, indus- 
try, and other private sources of support.” 
In 1960, with the support of 63 Senators of 
both parties, he pushed through Congress the 
health for peace bill establishing the inter- 
national medical research plan for the 
greater flow of medical knowledge through- 
out the world. 

“My father once told me how, in 1864, Jo- 
seph Lister, then at the University of Glas- 
gow, walked home with Thomas Anderson, 
a professor of chemistry. Anderson told him 
of certain papers on putrefaction and fer- 
mentation recently publised by a then little- 
known French chemist, Louis Pasteur. Lis- 
ter read the publication and was con- 
vinced that living particles in the air often 
turned the surgery of his day into a charnel 
house. From this casual meeting with An- 
derson came Lister’s great principles of mod- 
ern treatment of wounds. The less trans- 
mission of medical knowledge Is left to such 
chance exchanges the better.” 

Medical education and training: The Sen- 
ator for years has sponsored training and 
education programs for thousands of doc- 
tors, dentists, research specialists, public 
health officials, and other medical personnel. 

“The need for more physicians, dentists, 
nurses, and other medical personnel is one 
of the greatest problems we face in the field 
of health today,” he said. “But once we have 
trained them we must be sure they have the 
facilities with which to work.” 

Preventive medicine: To “place a floor un- 
der the Nation’s health,” he has strongly 
supported legislation strengthening State 
and county health units in the battle 
against tuberculosis, polio, hepatitis, and 
other communicable diseases. 

Senator HILL, a Phi Beta Kappa graduate 
of the University of Alabama Law School, 
gave unstinting credit to medical men who 
helped him compile his legislative achieve- 
ments. “For example,” he said, “several 
years ago we were sponsoring a bill to pro- 
vide Federal grants to a group of medical, 
psychiatric, and rehabilitation experts to 
study the causes and treatment of mental 
ailments. Among the witnesses we asked 
to appear was Dr, Leo H. Bartemeier, who 
was then chairman of the American Medical 
Association’s Council on Mental Health. He 
put into the record the fact that about half 
of all hospital beds are occupied by mental 
patients. That was far more effective than 
if the bill's sponsor had made such a state- 
ment.” 

Few doubt that the courteous Alabamian 
knows his job. He is most often called a 
pragmatic politician, a man who commands 
respect in his field because he steers clear 
of wild schemes and insists on the practical 
approach. When he moves for a vote on 
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a favorite bill, chances are he knows almost 
to a Senator how his colleagues will cast 
their ballots. 

As a Pennsylvania Republican Senator re- 
marked to his Democratic colleague during 
a radio debate not long ago, “If LISTER HILL 
says this health bill is going through, I guess 
it's silly to bother with a rolicall.” 

When Senator Hit is talking about his 
health legislation, the soft drawl of the 
Deep South Senator tends to dwindle, his 
words are more clipped. But the undeniable 
charm is still there, and a certain toughness 
of spirit is plainly evident. 

From time to time, newspaper columnists 
and others wonder in print how Senator 
Hiiu's dedication to his senatorial “medical 
practice”’—with time out for education and 
labor-management legislation—sits with his 
Alabama constituents. But, while obviously 
a cosmopolitan, he is vividly aware of his 
southern heritage. They tell a story on 
Capitol Hill to illustrate the point. Some 
years ago a would-be Alabama politician con- 
sidered running for the Hill seat in Con- 
gress. He thought the incumbent perhaps 
was not sufficiently aware of his Alabama 
background although he had vigorously up- 
held the State's civil rights position. So the 
politician sounded out a member of the Ala- 
bama congressional delegation. What did the 
Congressman think of his chances against 
Mr. HILL? 

“There are a few things you should know,” 
replied the Congressman. “Shortly after 
HIL entered the House he introduced a bill 
to put gravestones on the graves of all Con- 
federate soldiers. The bill was enacted. 
Later on he was appointed a member of the 
Board of Visitors at West Point. On his first 
visit, he noticed that the portraits of all 
commanders were hung at the Point except 
one of Gen. Robert E. Lee. He came back 
to Washington and raised such a storm that 
Lee's portrait was prominently displayed in 
the library at the Point. Do you still want 
to run against him?” This disconsolate 
officeseeker retreated. 

Senator Hul. often is asked why, consider- 
ing his background, he did not go into the 
medical profession. He has a quick reply. 
When just a boy, he chanced to walk into 
the room where his father was operating on 
a patient with a malignancy on his nose. 
“That was a horrible sight,” he said, “and 
the smell of ether didn't help either. I fled 
the operating room and have never been back 
since, at least not for anything major.” 

There are those within and without the 
profession who are glad the Senator chose 
the legislative field. 

On April 29, 1959, the Washington, D.C., 
Board of Trade, together with the Medical 
Society of the District of Columbia and 
related organizations, held a unique cere- 
mony at which 700 prominent Americans 
gathered to pay tribute to LISTER HILL, 

One of the most moving came from Dr. 
Howard A. Rusk, director of the New York 
University Bellevue Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation. After thank- 
ing the Senator for his work on behalf of 
America's physicians as well as the general 
public, Dr. Rusk said: “We honor you as a 
Senator, but I think subconsciously (al- 
though we don't say it out loud), we feel, 
Lister, that you are a doctor that you are 
one of us. I am glad that you aren't just a 
regular doctor, because had you been, you 
would have just been like us—limited in the 
scope of your opportunity to serve. Because 
any doctor can only serve just so many 
people. 

“But you have put the tools in the hands of 
all of us. You have given us the things 
with which to work. So, we are grateful to 
you. We are grateful to you In emergencies 
and In serious situations that confront doc- 
tors in the practice of medicine and surgery.” 

Asked about this tribute recently, Senator 
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HLL said quiety and self-effacingly: “My 
friends in the profession have been very kind 
to me.” Apparently the friends feel the 
kindness has been repaid. 

So often have some members of the pro- 
fession appeared before Hill-led Senate com- 
mittees that a rather rare camaraderie has 
developed between the chairman and the 
witnesses. Some years ago Dr. Ralph J. Dorf- 
man, associate director of the Worcester 
Foundation for experimental biology, 
Shrewsbury, Mass., was testifying on research 
legislation. As the hearing drew to a close, 
the Senator drew attention to his thinning 
hair. Patting his balding head, he asked 
facetiously, Tou researchers, can't you do 
something about this up here?“ 

Told that perhaps the next generation 
would not have to worry about baldness, 
he replied: That's the trouble with you 
researchers, you're always looking to the 
future. Some of us can't wait.” 

One of the Senator’s fondest memories is 
of a school he attended as a youth, a high- 
school-like institution run by the late John 
M. Starke. Starke was a great believer in 
mental arithmetic, working out problems in 
your head, But he also hammered away at 
the value of loyalty, speaking the truth, 
right dealing, hard work, and the joys of 
accomplishment.” 

There are many who believe LISTER HILL 
learned well. 


Juveniles Helped in Philadelphia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the public 
demands for action in the field of juve- 
nile delinquency have brought some re- 
sponse on the Federal level. The States 
and local communities have also to some 
extent taken action to solve this prob- 
lem. One of the leading communities in 
the country to press a pilot program in 
this field is the city of Philadelphia. 

The results are reported in the New 
York Times of July 8. The program now 
in its 19th month shows very favorable 
results. Community groups cooperated 
in getting the program underway. The 
Crime Prevention Association of Phila- 
delphia, the Philadelphia Board of Edu- 
cation, the City Council of Philadelphia, 
the united fund, and other groups all 
joined the city government departments 
in an effort to bring success to the pilot 
project which was given the subtitle 
Philadelphia Association for Youth. 

The program is credited with curbing 
juvenile gang murders and, in general, 
with stopping trouble before it starts. 
The item in the press has been attached 
so that the remaining details and finan- 
cial expenditures can be seen by the 
Members: 

JUVENILES HELPED IN PHILADELPHIA—DRIvVE 

Converts DELINQUENT GROUPS TO SOCIAL 


CLUBS 
(By Wiliam G, Weart) 


PHILADELPHIA, July 7—“Gang workers,” 
men with faith in the Father Flanagan 
theory that “there is no such thing as a 
bad boy,” are setting & pattern here for 
rechanneling the energies and potentialities 
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of juvenile gangs into constructive endeavors. 

Now in its 19th month, a pilot project 
aimed at curbing juvenile gang wars and 
other violence believes it has shown that 
leaders of delinquent corner loungers prefer 
being respected leaders of social-athletic 
clubs. 

The program has encouraged parents to 
petition for better neighborhood recreation 
facilities and has created new Boy and Girl 
Scout troops. Meanwhile, it has obtained 
offers from property owners of free space 
for club quarters, 

The program is credited with curbing 
juvenile gang murders and, in general, with 
stopping trouble before it starts. 

The experiment, directed by the Crime 
Prevention Association of Philadelphia, a 
United Fund agency, is citywide. But, be- 
cause of limited financial support, the 
agency has concentrated its resources in the 
17th police district, an underprivileged, 
overpopulated area with the worst record 
in the city for gang warfare and incidence 
of youth depredations, 

In 1960, the 250-square-block section out- 
did itself, with three homicides in street 
warfare, 34 major outbreaks of gang violence, 
and 38 intergroup incidents. 

The first to die that year was John Cam- 
piglia, Jr., 17-year-old high school honor 
student who was knifed to death on March 
21 in a case of mistaken identity. William 
Matthews, 15, was beaten fatally on August 
18, and John Clark, 17, was slain December 3. 

The slaughter shocked the city. The bat- 
tleground became known to social workers 
as “the jungle.“ a place to be avoided. 

Since December 1960, there has not been 
a gang killing in the area and street fights, 
police records show, have been reduced to 
sporadic conflicts lacking planning or 
leadership. 

As H. Hunter Lott, Jr., president of the 
association, noted: 

“This did not come about 
musings and wishful t 

Like Msgr. Edward Joseph Flanagan, who 
started Boys Town, Nebr., with $90, the as- 
sociation initiated the pilot project with a 
small sum, considering the scope of the 
program. 

This pilot project was given the subtitle 
Philadelphia Association for Youth. 

To $40,000 appropriated by the city coun- 
cil for “direct service“ to conflict groups, 
local foundations added $120,000 in 1961 for 
professional supervisory and supporting 
services. i 

The Crime Prevention Association selected, 
trained, and assigned five full-time and six 
part-time youth workers to the 17th police 
district, a section extending west of Broad 
Street to the Schuylkill River and from 
South Street to Moore Street. It has some 
13,000 school-age youngsters, including about 
2,500 boys between 14 and 17. 

A youth or gang worker, explained 
Stephen H. Kneisel, executive director of the 
association, “must like boys.“ Mr. Kneisel 
continued: 

“He must be tought, but not bullying; a 
skilled athlete, yet know when to let a youth 
win; have a college background, yet speak 
the language of the young. He must be tire- 
less, and above all, he must love his work.” 

Since it is natural for boys to congregate 
in groups, the youth workers have made no 
moves to break up gangs. While quietly re- 
cruiting promises of adult help if they gained 
acceptance by the gangs, the youth workers 
bided their time, ignoring caustic remarks, 
except to expiain that they were not inform- 
ers and were “hanging around to help you if 
you can use it.” 

The general reaction was: “Ah, nuts!" 

In the end, patience and alertness at op- 
portune times paid off, The youth workers 
began beating the gangs by joining them 
and slowly diverting them from street fight- 
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ing, frequently interracial, to various useful 
activities. 

Mr. Kneisel pointed to the metamorphosis 
of a gang, whose leaders had severeal hun- 
dred followers. Once the most troublesome 
in the area, it moved through successive 
stages, Mr, Kneisel said, “to become the 
“Young Men's Improvement Club’ with its 
members no longer school dropouts, unem- 
ployed. corner-loungers and toughs, but 
young men concerned with the future—em- 
ployed or returned to school for belated 
training.” 

Another group, looked upon as "little bet- 
ter than hoodlums” in 1960, has taken the 
mame “Youth for Advancement” and has 
adopted a code of conduct set up by a suc- 
cessful neighboring group. 

With the assistance of the “gang workers,” 
they are developing an inter-club council, 
designed to bring heretofore feuding factions 
together to plan social and athletic events. 

Mr. Kneisel cited instances in which the 
youth workers had prevented violence by 
holding their groups in check until “false 
rumors” had been corrected or by getting 
them to agree to let the police handle a 
problem and thus avold getting into trouble 
themselves. 

The board of education has contributed to 
the project by opening gymnasiums in three 
strategically located schools for special, after- 

“hour programs. It also staffed a recreation 
center with a worker experienced in dealing 
with hostile youngsters. f 

Overall, the first-year results of the experi- 
ment were so good that project officials con- 
tend a way has been found to solve Juvenile 
delinquency, provided sufficient funds could 
be obtained. 

The city council, too, was impressed, It 
raised its appropriation for 1962 to $120,000, 
triple the 1961 grant. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION. OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cops or Laws OF THe UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trrie 44, Secrion 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recoro without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the datly Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
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bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½ point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recor shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript 18 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight, 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rrcorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs. of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation oj withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when sald report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
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ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendix.— The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
che Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
imitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next Issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the ConcresstonaL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress, For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply, The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Telstar—World TV Satellite 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 10, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, happily 
the Nation received a report this morn- 
ing of a successful orbiting of the first 
Satellite designed to provide global tele- 
vision. 

Later tonight, we will know whether 
or not the first historic attempt at satel- 
lite transmission of TV will be successful. 

Fundamentally, we have the know- 
how and capability. Success now is 
not a matter of whether or not, but only 
when, global television will become a 
reality—one of the miracles of our time. 

The launching, too, is especially sig- 
nificant, since this is a private enter- 
prise—not a governmental—project. 

This first in global television, however, 
will, I believe, add stature to the space 
program of our Nation. 

Today, Lawrence Laurent has written 
in the Washington Post a graphic back- 
ground report of this event. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the A Post, July 10, 
1962 


TELSTAR LAUNCHING Is ONLY A BEGINNING 
(By Lawrence Laurent) 


New Tonk. — Television is about to enter 
the space age, with the launching of the Tel- 
star communications satellite, but you'd 
hardly know it from talking with the pro- 
graming experts in New York City. 

The operative phase regarding simulta- 
neous, worldwide transmission of television 
signals still belongs to a big advertising ex- 
ecutive, Common decency forbids the use of 
his name. But he is the space-oriented man 
who pointed out of a window into God's 
great universe and predicted, in tones that 
would rattle a bishop: “Just think, in the 
grass shacks of Tahiti or the igloos of the 
Aleutians and in the marble palaces built by 
Bourbon kings—all of them can see ‘Wagon 
Train’ at the same time.” 

Congress is still fighting over the type of 
corporation that should operate an American 
communications satellite system, but the 
first important test will be held today or 
Wednesday. The Telstar communications 
satellite is to be placed into orbit by a Delta 
booster launched at Cape Canaveral by the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion (NASA). 

As the satellite circles the earth, it will 
receive a video-audio test signal from a 
ground-station transmitter at Andover, 
Maine. The Telstar will amplify the signal, 
change the frequency and transmit it back 
to ground receiving stations at Holmdel, 
N.J., and at Andover. 
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At Goonhilly, England, United Press Inter- 
national reports, British scientists hope to 
pick up a picture from the Telstar. It will 
be immediately flashed onto British and 
European screens. 

There’s only one hitch, at the moment. 
This will have to happen “at a reasonable 
hour, say before 4 a.m.” UPI adds that the 
Telstar satellite will be in view, simultane- 
ously, in the United States and Britain for 
only 12 minutes at a stretch. 

An engineer at Goonhilly told a reporter: 
“Time is not on our side.” 

All three television networks in the United 
States plan special programs on the Telstar 
launching. At this writing, CBS is the only 
one committed to a prearranged time, a spe- 
cial program at 7:30 pm., Tuesday or 
Wednesday (WTOP-TV). 

For all the excitement, the world-minded 
citizen may have to wait for a long time for 
any regular international programing. FCC 
Commissioner T. A. M. Craven has argued 
that there are not 10 events of international 
significance each year that would require use 
of the space satellite. 

He has cited the language barriers, the 

necessary construction of ground stations 
and the great cost that will bo required to 
use the satellite. 

Industrial use seems more likely in the 
near future. That is one reason this week’s 
test is concentrated, not on television, but 
on the transmission of telephone, facsimile, 
newspictures, and high-speed data. For the 
international corporation, a working satellite 
system might cut communications costs and 
would certainly speed up the orderly trans- 
mission of complex messages. 

In time, one can communications 
satellites to be used for long-distance do- 
mestic communications. 

Marshall McLuhan, the remarkably per- 
ceptive communications historian at the 
University of Toronto, has offered a more 
exciting picture of the future. He thinks 
that the world will return to oral communi- 
cations after centuries of being geared to the 
printed word. In his phrase, global com- 
munication will tend to retribalize mankind 
on a global basis. 

If that doesn’t whet your curiosity about 
the future, then you deserve to be stuck with 
the toweringly significant questions of 
whether Lucy should cut her hair (and make 
Desi mad) or whether father really knows 
best when he advises one of those button- 
cute kids that stealing hubcaps only leads 
to increased insurance premiums. 


Michigan State Legislature House Con- 
current Resolution 15 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUS OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
having received from the Michigan State 
Legislature House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 15 memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to grant a national 


charter to the Polish Legion of Ameri- 

can Veterans, I am pleased, under leave 

to extend my remarks, to insert in the 

Recorp this resolution for the considera- 

tion of my colleagues. As the resolution 

states, this 30-year-old organization of 

American veterans of Polish descent has . 

sought to merit such a charter by vir- 

tue of its many worthy, patriotic, chari- 
table, and philanthropic activities, 
I commend this petition to the House 

Heed its careful and sympathetic delibera- 
on: 

HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 15 OF THE 
STATE or MICHIGAN LEGISLATURE OFFERED 
BY THE SPEAKER ON BEHALF OF THE ENTIRE 
MEMBERSHIP OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


(A concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to grant a national charter to the 
Polish Legion of American Veterans) 


Whereas the Polish Legion of American 
Veterans has existed for the past 30 years, 
with current membership of approximately 
25,000 American citizens of Polish descent; 
and - 

Whereas members and auxiliaries’ mem- 
bers, as a major portion of their official be- 
nevolent and charitable activities, devote 
substantial and sustained efforts in aid of 
all classes of veterans in the United States— 
in hospitals, rest homes and wherever and 
in whatever their need may indicate; and 

Whereas the Polish Legion of American 
Veterans and auxiliaries foster the develop- 
ment of American citizenship, civic and 
community welfare and progress; Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States be and hereby is memo- 
rialized to enact legislation now before it 
to grant a national charter to the Polish 
Legion of American Veterans; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the president of the Senate, 
the speaker of the house of representatives, 
and each Michigan delegate to the Congress 
of the United States, and to the commander 
of each State Polish Legion of American 
Veterans, 

Adopted by the senate June 26, 1962. 

BERYL I. KENYON, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Adopted by the house March 7, 1962. 
Norman E. PHILICO, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Guidelines for Outdoor Recreation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 
OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1962 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, at 
the recent annual convention of the 
Izaak Walton League of America in 
Portland, Oreg., the Director of the De- 
partment of Interior's new Bureau of 
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Outdoor Recreation laid down some 
guidelines and basic principles for this 
agency. Many of us who have been ac- 
tive in development of the outdoor rec- 
reation program have high hopes for 
what can be accomplished. The Bu- 
reau's Director, Dr. Edward C. Crafts, 
clearly stated the policies which he will 
pursue. The policies which he has set 
forth clearly indicate that he has a firm 
grasp of the great potential for improv- 
ing outdoor recreation throughout the 
United States. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the list of 16 declarations of intent as 
Dr. Crafts presented them to the Izaak 
Walton League. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

These are the basic guidelines for the 
Bureau. Where do we stand with respect to 
progress? 

I come now to 16 declarations of intent. 
These are my personal creed. They are what 
I believe. They are the policies I intend to 
pursue. 

1. Outdoor recreation needs to be vigor- 
ously advocated across this land and in 
chambers where policy is made. I hope to be 
one of those advocates and to balance en- 
thusiasm with realism. Sometimes a tinge 
of evangelism may even be in order. My old 
dean and mentor, Sam Dana, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, once told me that the trou- 
ble with me was that I was all logic and no 
emotion. I hope to prove him wrong. 


2. There needs to be national and nonpo- 


litical leadership in recreation, The Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation as a career service 
should provide that leadership. It should 
be intellectual leadership, not bureaucratic 

dizement. There needs to be effective 
articulation that reaches the public heart 
and mind. This we shall try to do, 

3. There needs to be public understand- 
ing that recreation is not only a renewing ex- 
perience but also serious business. It is 
serious national business both because of its 
economic impact and its beneficial effect 
on the physical, cultural, social, and moral 
well-being of the American people. It is a 
partial solution to the social problems cre- 
ated by urbanization and leisure time. It is 
a solution, at least in part, to the fact that 
man is not wholly suited physiologically to 
meet the technological demands placed upon 
him. Most of the hospitalizations in the 
country today are emotionally based. In 
this vein I like to think of the new organiza- 
tion as the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 
We have heard much of ORRRC. New I like 
to think in terms of BORC for the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation. 

4. The recreation business is the great 
hope for economic improvement of certain 
rural portions of this country that are other- 
wise depressed. Further the manufacture 
and marketing of recreation equipment and 
provision of recreation facilities have a ma- 
jor impact on our economy. Think for a 
moment of what is involved in the manufac- 
ture, use, and operation of sporting arms, 
fishing tackle, camping equipment, pleasure 
boats, winter sports equipment, pleasure 
trailers, recreation roads, resort hotels, mo- 
tels, lodges and dude ranches, and the recre- 
ation press, All of this we recognize in the 
new Bureau. 

5. There is necd to professionalize recrea- 
tion education in our colleges and universi- 
ties and with the broad gage orientation 
which I am now trying to describe. Those 
currently engaged in the work of providing 
recreation for others are made up of a mul- 
titude of disciples—geographers, foresters, 
landscape architects, zoologists, physical edu- 
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cation majors, engineers, and so on. I look 
forward to the day when recreation conserva- 
tion may be recognized professionally as fully 
as forestry is today. 

‘There is the other side of the coin too, 
namely the education of those who wish to 
partake intelligently and effectively of recre- 
ation opportunities. I think more ls being 
done in this field than in the education of 
the professional technician in outdoor recre- 
ation. 

6. This Bureau is and should continue to 
be small in terms of personnel and money. 
My hope is that though it be small in men 
and dollars, it may loom large in policy and 
in contribution to the welfare of the Ameri- 
can people. 

7. There will be no empire building in 
this Bureau. We. have no intention to place 
the clammy hand of restraining bureaucracy 
on the initiative of other Federal bureaus, 
States, or the private sector. The primary 
emphasis of the Bureau should be on as- 
sistance to the States, to local instrumen- 
talities of government, and to private enter- 
prise. We hope to facilitate, to aid, and to 
be a catalytic agent, 

8. This Bureau will not be a land-manag- 
ing agency. Its duties will be policy plan- 
ning, long-range programs, and coordination. 
As it gains stature my hope is that it might 
function in the Federal hierarchy somewhat 
as an appellate court in the field of recrea- 
tion. The emphasis should be on the quality, 
not quantity, improvement of standards and 
facilities, attraction of better personnel, and 
broadening of vision. 

9. An unfortunate fact of life is that most 
of the people are where the land is not. 
This was dramatically impressed upon me 
recently as I few nonstop from Anchorage 
to Chicago over Alaska and northern Canada 
with its tremendous scenery and millions of 
lakes but without a sign of human habita- 
tion or encroachment, Recreation oppor- 
tunities need to be brought close to people, 
so much of the emphasis of the Bureau will 
necessarily be in the East and on the west 
coast where our population concentrations 
occur. 

10. In the Federal area the Bureau func- 
tion will be coordination, programing, and 
promotion of Federal acquisition of certain 
properties needed for the furtherance of the 
recreation sims of our national forest and 
park systems, our wildlife refuges and game 
ranges, and the Federal reservoirs. 

11. “Coordination” is a difficult word and 
in many ways an onerous one. No power 
has been conferred on the Bureau by statute 
or by Executive fiat, to impose its will on 
any other Government entity. Correla- 
tion“ is perhaps a better word. This objec- 
tive of correlation or coordination may be 
achieved through legislative review, budg- 
etary review, conference, consultation, and 
the respect and stature which the Bureau 
may gain over a period of time as well as 
the force of public opinion which may de- 
velop behind it. 

12. This Bureau is by no means another 
National Park Service or another Forest Serv- 
ice. Its orientation, its scope, its approach 
and objectives are quite different from any 
existing agency of Government, Fedcral or 
State. It is in a very real sense a new ex- 
periment in government. 

13. There should be, in my opinion, a citi- 
zens advisory council to the Bureau and it 
is my hope to recommend one soon to Sec- 
retary Udall, 

14. The emphasis of this Bureau needs to 
be on the needs of the people whereas too 
often in the past the emphasis in outdoor 
recreation has been on the utilization of 
a resource. 

15. During the few years that I shall be 
Director of this Bureau I intend to push 
vigorously for the legislation, funds and 
policy that to me are in the public interest. 
There will be no pussyfooting around; but 
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by the same token political expertese will be 
involved here and the meshing of goals with 
the art of the possible. 

16. Finally, I should say I have little 
patience with plans that do not lead to 
action. I have no desire that this Bureau 
engage in academic or stratospheric plan- 
ning which finds its use only in the libraries 
and with doctoral candidates. Planning and 
programing to me are primarily significant 
in direct relation to the results stemming 
from them. í 

In conclusion, let me remind you of two 
points which the President made in his talk 
at the recent White House Conference on 
Conservation. In emphasizing the need to 
apply science to conservation, the President 
said that the successful application of scl- 
ence to conservation may result in a great 
deal more lasting benefit to a particular 
country than being first in space. He also 
said: “I don't think there is anything that 
could occupy our attention with more dis- 
tinction than trying to preserve for those 
who come after us this beautiful country 
which we have inherited.” 


Labor’s Meaningful Look at Youth 
Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Textile Workers Union of America re- 
cently adopted a most meaningful res- 
olution at its 12th biennial convention. 
It is most timely because it gives perti- 
nent attention to the pressing problem 
of youth unemployment which now is 
double the rate of adult unemployment. 
At the same time the resolution calls for 
early action on H.R. 10682, the Youth 
Employment Opportunities Act of 1962. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
commend the text of this resolution to 
the RECORD: 

RESOLUTION 43 


Resolution on Youth Employment Oppor- 
tunities Act of 1962 

At the very time our Nation needs to de- 
velop the abilities of all youth as a national 
resource Many young people are being wasted 
and left unprepared to make a contribution 
to our democratic society. 

The problem of unemployment among 
American youth between the ages of 16 and 
21 is nationwide. Today there are 1 million 
boys and girls who have dropped out of 
school, or have finished high school, and 
have little hope for future employment. 
Their rate of unemployment is now double 
that of adults. And their ranks will be in- 
creased as 26 million more young people en- 
ter the job market during the 1960's, 

Secretary of Labor Arthur Goldberg, Chair- 
man of the President's Committee on Youth 
Employment, stated in the Committee's first 
report to the President that the gravity and 
magnitude of unemployed youth is an 
emergency which requires immediate action, 

The Youth Employment Opportunities 
Act of 1962, H.R. 10682, now before the 
House of Representatives, will help to solve 
that emergency. 

H.R. 10682 establishes a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps (YCC) and a youth public service 
program. The Youth Conservation Corps 
would enroll young men 16 to 21 years to 
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work in healthful outdoor employment de- 
Veloping national resources and recreational 
areas. The public service employment pro- 
gram would employ young men and women 
16 to 21 in pilot programs in public and 
Nonprofit agencies, including hospitals, 
Schools, and welfare agencies, 

A Senate bill, S. 404, a comparable measure 
except for a higher level of enrollees in the 
Youth Conservation Corps, is ready for action 
by the Senate: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the 12th Biennial Conven- 
tion of the Textile Workers Union of 
America, AFL-CIO, CLC, That: 

1. This convention endorses and urges the 
immediate enactment of H.R. 10682, the 
Youth Employment Opportunities Act of 
1962; and 

2. If and when the House of Representa- 
tives acts on H.R. 10682 and the conference 

m the Senate and the House version 
takes place we express a strong preference 
wire S. 404, the Senate version of the same 

ur, 


United States Warns Ceylon on Oil Firm 
Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call the attention of 
the House to the fact that President 
Kennedy's Ambassador to Ceylon, Fran- 
ces Willis, already is using the Hicken- 
looper amendment to the foreign aid bill 
to try to get prompt and adequate com- 
pensation under international law for 
American oil properties seized by Ceylon. 

This is astonishing in view of the fact 
that the House has not yet acted on the 
aid bill. I hope the House will pass 
this Hickenlooper amendment without 
Change. The Hickenlooper amendment 
giyes considerable discretion to the 
President who must conduct our foreign 
relations, but, in general, provides that 
no foreign aid shall be given nations 
which haye expropriated American 
properties after January 1 of this year, 
without payment, or arrangments for 
prompt adequate payment. That time 
limit, not now contained in the House 
bill, covers the confiscations in Brazil, as 
well as Ceylon. 

I think the fact President Kennedy’s 
lady diplomat has seen fit to use this 
amendment to obtain action shows its 
validity and obviates objections voiced 
in some quarters in the Department of 
State. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following article. by the As- 
sociated Press, as printed in the Wash- 
ington Post of July 8, in the RECORD: 
Untrep STATES Warns CEYLON ON OIL FIRM 

PAYMENTS 

Cotomso, CEYLON, July 7—U.S. Ambassa- 
dor Frances Willis has reminded Ceylon 
American aid to this country might be 
halted if compensation is not speedily given 
to the American Esso and Caltex oil com- 
panies, a reliable source said. 

Esso and Caltex equipment and land was 
taken over for the state-owned Petroleum 
Corp. 
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The source said Miss Willis drew attention 
of the Finance Ministry—which handles for- 
eign aid—to a U.S. Senate resolution calling 
for a halt in aid to countries which expro- 
priate property belonging to U.S. companies 
or individuals, if compensation is not paid 
within 6 months. 

Under recent acquisitions, Esso lost 40 
service stations and equipment and 29 kero- 
sene oil depots. Caltex lost 43 service sta- 
tions and equipment, 27 kerosene depots and 
bunkering facilities for ships. 

A Petroleum Corp. informant said there 
was no deliberate attempt to delay compen- 
sation which is provided for in the Corpora- 
tion Act. 

The source also said the Corporation is 
working with the oll companies on inven- 
tories so that an agreed list will be available 
for the compensation tribunals. The tri- 
bunal procedure is elaborate and the spokes- 
man doubted compensation would be made 
within 6 months. 


Religious Battle an Old Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 10, 1962 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, since 
the rendition of the decision by the Su- 
preme Court in the New York school 
prayer case, there has been much con- 
troversy about the Court’s decision and 
a renewed interest in the background 
and reasons for the adoption of the 
prohibition in the first amendment of 
“law respecting an establishment of 
religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” It is well that many Ameri- 
can people have reacquainted them- 
selves with the importance of religious 
freedom and separation of church and 
state to the Founding Fathers who in- 
sisted upon this being included in the 
first article of the Bill of Rights. 

A very succinct and most able history 
of the reason for the fight for this pro- 
vision of the first admendment on the 
part of the Founding Fathers was writ- 
ten by Drew Pearson in his column, 
“The Washington Merry-Go-Round” of 
July 1, 1962, Mr. Pearson should be 
highly commended for this article. It is 
worthy of everyone's attention. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Pearson’s article be printed in the ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 1, 
1962] 


THE WASHINGTON Merry-Go-Rounn: RELI- 
gious BATTLE AN OLD STORY 
(By Drew Pearson) 

Near Orange, Va., just south of Washing- 
ton, there is a grove of ancient oak trees 
under which was held a meeting 174 years 
ago which led to last week's Supreme Court 
decision banning State prayers in public 
schools. 

It is quite a beautiful grove of oak trees, 
now made into a park by the junior cham- 
ber of commerce, and the American public 
has almost forgotten what went on there. 
The Supreme Court Justices who wrote the 
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55 banning State prayer, however, had 
not. 

It was near Orange, Va., that John Leland, 
a crusading Baptist minister, sat down with 
James Madison, later President of the United 
States, and worked out the first amendment 
to the Constitution which reads in part: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” 

Behind this first amendment, or the first 
section of the Bill of Rights as it is called, 
has been a long struggle which many Amer- 
icans, now inclined to take their current 
freedoms for granted, have forgotten. 

John Leland, the Baptist who helped pio- 
neer the first amendment, had migrated to 
Virginia from Grafton, Mass., not far from 
Salem Hill, scene of the hanging of witches. 
He knew how Baptist Roger Williams had 
been banished from the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, and how Quakers had been hanged 
on Boston Common because they sought to 
worship in theirown way. They were hanged 
and banished by the Puritans who had come 
to New England to seek religious freedom 
but failed to grant it to others. 

In Massachusetts, Leland's marriage to 
Sally Devine was not officially recognized 
because it was performed by a Baptist 
preacher, and, if he had moved to Connecti- 
cut, he could not have been sure of owning 
property because the controlling Congrega- 
tional Church sometimes seized the property 
of non-Congregationalists. 

In Virginia, the Episcopal Church, then 
the State church, was not as fanatical, 
though it did ban Quakers and would not 
permit Baptists and other religions to con- 
duct services. Virginia taxes, however, were 
collected by one State church, and no 
preacher could preach without a State li- 
cense. 

Before Leland arrived in Virginia, another 
Baptist, James Ireland, had been horse- 
whipped, jailed, threatened, pulled from pul- 
pits, ducked in ponds, and driven out of 
town. Leland was a huge man and fared 
better. He preached 3,000 sermons through- 
out most of Virginia. And thanks in part 
to his zeal, partly to increased tolerance, 
partly to the foresight of Thomas Jefferson 
and Madison, Virginia passed a law in 1776 
permitting anyone to preach. 

Ten years later in 1785, Jefferson wrote a 
provision which became Virginia State law 
and which contained these stirring words: 
“We, the General Assembly of Virginia, do 
enact that no man shall be compelled to 
frequent or suggest any religious worship, 
place or ministry whatsoever, nor shall be 
enforced, restrained, molested or burdened 
in his body or goods, nor shall otherwise suf- 
fer on account of his religious opinions or 
belief; but that all men shall be free to pro- 
fess, and by argument to maintain their 
opinions in matters of religion, and that the 
same shall in no wise diminish, enlarge or 
effect their civil capacities.” 

But though the battle for religious free- 
dom in Virginia was won, Massachusetts did 
not go nearly as far as Virginia and the 
Constitution for all the 13 Colonies had not 
been finally drafted or ratified. 

Tt was at this point in 1788 that John Le- 
land met with James Madison in the grove 
of oak trees near Orange, Va. 

Leland insisted there must be a guarantee 
of religious freedom in the new Constitution. 
Madison feared Massachusetts would not 
ratify if it were inserted. Finally, the two 
reached a compromise. Madison was not 
sure he could become a delegate to the Con- 
stitutional Convention. Leland agreed to 
support him for nomination as a delegate if 
Madison would pledge that the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution would set up guar- 
antees for religious liberty, freedom of 
speech and the press. 

In Philadelphia later, Madison carried out 
his promise. 
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That was how the constitutional provision 
was adopted which caused the Supreme 
Court last week to rule, in effect, that to re- 
quire Jewish children or nonbelievers to par- 
ticipate in a prayer drafted by the State of 
New York infringed upon the free exercise of 
their religion. 


Fair Presidential Elections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 10, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Aiken Standard & Review, of Aiken, S. C., 
an excellent daily newspaper, has print- 
ed an editorial entitled “Fair Presiden- 
tial Elections,” which points up the im- 
portance of early favorable action by the 
Senate on Senate Joint Resolution 12, a 
resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution for the purpose of 
changing the method of electing the 
President of the United States. This 
editorial makes some very cogent argu- 
ments in favor of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 12, which has recently been ap- 
proved by the Subcommittee on Consti- 
tutional Amendments of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial as printed in the July 6, 1962, issue 
of the Aiken Standard & Review be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Fam PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 

The first onal step has been taken 
to make it possible for us to elect a President 
in as fairly and representative a manner as 
we elect a Congressman or Senator. 

A constitutional amendment (S.J. Res. 12), 
sponsored by Senators Munpt, Republican, of 
South Dakota, THURMOND, Democrat, of 
South Carolina, Morton, Republican, of 
Kentucky, Fonc, Republican, of Hawaii, 
Havusxa, Republican, of Nebraska, GOLD- 
water, Republican, of Arizona, and Meci x- 
Lan, Democrat, of Arkansas, by which candi- 
dates for the electoral college would each 
declare his choice for President and Vice 
President and then run for election in a 
manner similar to Senators and Represent- 
atives, ls now under study by the full Senate 
Judiciary Committee. 

Instead of voting for a panel of electors 
representing one party or the other, the 
individual citizen, under the proposed 
amendment, would vote for two electors at 
large (as for Senators) and for one elector in 
his area (comparable to his congressional 
district). Thus, the electoral yote would very 
likely be divided. Most States would then be 
sending to the electoral college members of 
both parties, rather than sending the vic- 
torious panel, either all Democrat or all Re- 
publican, as is now done—depriving the 
State's minority of all representation. 

Under the present system of a statewide 
general ticket, a voter has as many votes in 
presidential elections as his State has elec- 
tors—one for each of its two Senators and 
one for each Congressman. Each New Yorker 
had 45 votes in 1960, each Delawarian but 3. 

Senator Muxpr's amendment would re- 
store the purpose of electoral college—to 
prevent distortions in the election of the 
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President arising from the widely varying 
populations of the different States. Under 
this reform, every voter in every State would 
vote for three electors—just as he helps elect 
two Senators and one Representative, 

Public dissatisfaction with the presently 
gerrymandered electoral system—by which 
the large States, especially those dominated 
by their big cities, have an inordinate voice 
in both the selecton of presidential candi- 
dates and their election, is wide and deep. 
Public opinion polls reveal a substantial 
majority anxious for correction of these evils. 
The chance for such reform is before us. 
But its fate now rests in the Senate, where 
the outcome is highly uncertain—unless 
those who say they want fair presidential 
elections tell their Senators so. 

A pen in the hand is worth a dozen in 
the pocket, 


Gadsden County, Fla., Produces First 
Crop of Fire-Cured Cigar Wrapper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1962 


Mr, SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
had placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the first two in a series of four articles on 
the production in Gadsden County, Fla., 
of Fire-cured Florida cigar wrapper. 
Following are the last two articles in this 
series as they appeared in the Tampa 
Tribune: 

[From the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune, June 26, 
1962 
REFUGEES Prove THEY'RE EXPERTS CURING To- 
BACCO—FLORmMA GROWERS ADMIRINGLY 
Warca Cusan Team Cook Lear 
(By Tom O'Connor) 

Quincy.—Thirty Cuban refugee tobacco 
experts are now engaged in producing the 
first big commercial crop of fire-cured Flor - 
ida cigar wrapper in Gadsden County. 

Within the next 2 weeks they will be fin- 
ished and then many of the technicians 
will move to Connecticut where they will 
show tobacco growers there the secrets of 
fire-curing to produce the rich olive green 
candela leaf which has been preferred by the 
vast majority of clear Havana cigar smokers. 

The Cubans were brought to Gadsden 
County by three major internationally- 
known tobacco dealers, the Oliva Tobacco 
Co., of Tampa; H. Duys, Inc., of New York; 
and Cullman Bros., also of New York. 

VETERANS OF AREA 

All of these dealers have been buying in 
the Quincy area for years and have offices 
here. 

They have set up operations with various 
groups of growers who risked an estimated 
quarter of a million dollars in the venture 
to produce the candela leaf. 

Martin Oliva, of Tampa, has been in Quin- 
cy for weeks watching the tobacco harvested 
from the fields nestled in the rolling green 
countryside. 

The fields are covered with huge canopies 
of cheesecloth and from this the tobacco 
gets its name, shade grown. 

KEEPS LEAF THINNER 

Tobacco grown in the humidity of the 
shade develops a thinner leaf than that 
grown directly in the sun and therefore is 
More suitable for wrapping cigars. 
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This year hundreds of barns were done 
over to make them air-tight. Thousands of 
new heaters fueled by propane gas were 


fire-cure tobacco. For years they were cur- 
ing by the natural method of letting the to- 
bacco hang in the barns until ripe. 
But the Cuban refugees know the proccss. 
“It's an art. There's no doubt about that,” 
said Tom Maxwell, a grower who is working 
with the Duys Co. 


KNOW WHAT THEY ARE DOING 


“Our people don't understand what they're 
talking about most of the time. But they 
sure know what they're doing,” he added 
with a note of respect in his voice. 

It takes about 60 hours to effect a cure 
after the tobacco is hung in the barn, 

The barns are lined with cardboard and 
then masking tape is put over the cracks. 
Small holes covered with sliding doors are 
located at the ground level along the sides 
of the barns. 

Two vestibules are built, one outside and 
one inside the barns. 

Then the lamps are lit. 

The temperature is brought up to as high 
as 140°. 

GET LITTLE SLEEP 

The Cuban technicians carefully watch the 
curing process, getting little or no sleep dur- 
ing the 60 hours. They often have several 
barns lit at the same time and go from one to 
the other all through the period. 

No one spends very long in the barn. A 
half hour at the most. 

The tobacco is carefully watched as it 
turns from bright to olive green. The cure 
must be paced just so. Not too slow or not 
too fast. . 

If the tobacco begins to brown the tem- 
perature is raised or lowered by opening the 
vents or water is thrown on the floor to pro- 
duce more humidity. 

All this according to the mysterious knowl- 
edge of the Cubans. 

A man can't simply come out of the barn 
into the outdoor temperature. First he en- 
ters the inside vestibule where the tempera- 
ture is slightly lower. 

A draft of cold air on the hanging leaves 
could ruin the cure. And from the 
intense heat suddenly to a lower heat could 
give a man pneumonia. 

Men have been known to die quickly as 4 
result of the sudden change in temperature. 

After the cure the tobacco is left to hang 
for 30 days and then it is packed and placed 
into cold storage for a few weeks. During 
the 30 days of hanging the color mellows. 
In cold storage color or quality does not 
change and the tobacco can remain there 
indefinitely. 

Cold storage warehouses were another ex- 
pense the Gadsden County growers had to go 
to in order to produce the candela wrapper. 

Heading the crew of Cubans for the Ha- 
vana Candela Tobacco Co, a combine of the 
Oliva Tobacco Co. and a group of Gadsden 
County growers including county commis- 
sion Chairman Thomas Smith, Cecil Butler, 
and Edward Fletcher, is Jacinto Argudin. 

When Fidel Castro took over in Cuba 
Argudin was placed in charge of all tobacco 
production for the agrarian reform. 

In October of 1960 he was sent to the 
United States to sell tobacco and defected 
in Tampa and never went back. 

This is a typical story among the Cubans 
working in Gadsden County. 

HERE ONLY 3 MONTHS 

Pepe Menendez, one of Argudin’s chief 
aids, came from Cuba only 3 months ago. 

He said the Cuban tobacoo flelds are just 
about ruined by fertilizer imported from the 
Eastern bloc. Other fields, he said, have 
been put into corn and other vegetables to 
feed the people. 
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He said he thought the tobacco fields 
Would be ruined by the growth of other 
crops on them. 

Of the Gadsden County tobacco the 
Cubans say it is “good, very good,” but all 
Of them want to go back to Cuba as fast as 
Castro can be gotten rid of. 


[From The Tampa (Fla.) Tribune, June 27, 
1902 > 


Tests UnpreRway: Flonma Tonacco MEETS 
OnLy Part or Craanx NEED—GADSDEN 
Wrarrers May BE SUCCESS BUT GROWERS 
ARE DUBIOUS ON FILLER 

(By Tom O'Connor) 

Qurıxcy.—The problems of the Tampa 
manufacturer of clear Havana cigars cannot 
be completely solved by the tobacco grown 
in Gadsden County, Fla. 

Only part of the tobacco necessary for the 
manufacture of cigars, the wrapper, is being 
Brown in the area. 

The wrapper is the outside leaf on the 
cigar. It must be attractive to the con- 
sumer who generally gets a sense of satis- 
faction out of smoking a cigar with a hand- 
some outside coat of tobacco. 

FILLER ALSO IS ESSENTIAL 


But to make a cigar filler is also needed. 

Tampa clear Hayana cigars in the past 
have been made with what is called long 
filler of leaf grown in the Pinar del Rio sec- 
tion of Cuba. ‘ 

With this cut off by the embargo the 
Tampa manufacturers will have to use what 
is coming to be know as “cut filler,” an- 
Other word for short filler, which is used in 
Cheaper cigars. 

Cuban tobacco, carefully graded, lent it- 
Self to careful blending and the result was 
the fame of the Tampa-made clear Havana 
cigar. 

GENERALLY CALLED SCRAP 

‘Tobaccos grown in other parts of the world 
are not so carefully graded and are generally 
Called scrap. In order to blend them the 
tobacco has to be cut up into smaller 
Pieces—short filler. 

There is no filler tobacco being produced 
in Gadsden County in any commercial 
amount at this time. 

Most farmers don't believe they will ever 
be able to produce it. They contend it could 
never match the Cuban or the Philippine or 
the Puerto Rican and what is more they could 
not produce it economically. 

There is a very small amount of filler 
tobacco grown in the United States. It is 
Mostly from Pennsylvania and Ohio. This 
leaf is deemed fair enough by the tobacco 
men, but it sells for 25 to 30 cents a pound, a 
Price the Gadsden County farmers say they 
could not compete with. 

DAIRY BYPRODUCT 


In Ohio and Pennsylvania the filler tobacco 
is grown as a sort of byproduct of individually 
Owned dairy farms. The flelds are fertilized 
by cow manure and tended by the families 
Of the farmers, _ 

Also, it is pointed out, the tobacco is not 
Comparable to Cuban leaf either in flavor or 
&roma and would never in any sense of the 
word be a substitute. 

Gadsden County farmers are experiment- 
ing with Cuban filler tobacco, but so far they 
are not encouraged by the results. 

One thing that makes the growing uneco- 
nomical is that the Cuban tobacco produces, 
Overnight, side growths called suckers in 
Gadsden County and hijos (sons in Spanish). 

Suckers prevent the maturing of the leaves 
and are a nuisance. 

CUBAN LABOR CHEAPER 


In Cuba, where labor was cheaper, the 
Suckers were cut down when they appeared. 
The Florida farmers say they simply 
couldn't keep a crew cutting suckers all the 
time and compete with filler tobacco growers 
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from Ohio, Pennsylvania, the Philippines, 
Puerto Rico, or anywhere else in the world. 

In any case it will be a year or more until 
the Gadsden County farmers know whether 
or not the filler they have planted in small 
plots will be any good. It takes a year for the 
filler type to cure. 

Dr. R. R. Kincaid, plant pathologist at the 
North Florida Experiment Station of the 
Florida Department of Agriculture, doesn’t 
have much hope for it. 

“The soil and the climate are not the same. 
And with pulling suckers and what not I 
don't think it will be economical,” he as- 
serted. 

Meanwhile Tampa manufacturers have 
turned to other sections of the world to ob- 
tain their filler tobacco. 

It is coming to Tampa from Honduras, 
Brazil, the Philippines, Puerto Rico, the 
Dominican Republic, Colombia, and Mexico. 

The experts say that tobacco grown in cer- 
tain parts of Honduras may be the answer to 
the Cuban filler. It is felt the climatic con- 
ditions and the soil are the most like the 
Cuban. 

iments are under way, but it will be 
a while before anyone knows about it for 
certain. 

Tampa manufacturers are getting ready to 
market a new type cigar with North Florida 
wrapper and filler that has been kept a 
closely guarded secret by most. 

It is felt among manufacturers that a com- 
petitive advantage can be gained by keeping 
their blends of tobacco secret. 


Russians Are Proud of Vetoes in United 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 10, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, within 
the 17-year lifetime of the United Na- 
tions, the Soviet Union has written a 
glaring record of “blocksmanship” to 
world progress. 

In the Security Council, representa- 
tives of this Communist ideology recently 
chalked up their 100th veto. 

The Reds are attempting to rational- 
ize and justify this obstructionist record 
by attempting to explain it away as the 
right to dissent. 

The nations of the world—even the 
less sophisticated—ought not, however, 
again be duped by Red propaganda, 
Rather, there should be—and I believe 
their is—a gradual dawning upon the 
world mind of Red efforts to constantly 
twist and distort such facts of world life. 

Recently, the Green Bay Press-Gazette 
published an article by Milt Freuden- 
heim, entitled “Russians Are Proud of 
Vetoes in U.N.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Green Bay (Wis.), Press-Gazette, 
June 27, 1962] 
RUSSIANS ARE PROUD OF VETOES IN U.N. 
(By Milt Freudenheim) 

Untrep Nations.—Adlai Stevenson calls it 

“the history of 100 vetoes.” In a few words 
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it boils down 15 years of Soviet stone wall- 
ing. 

Hearing the record of all those nyets“ 
strung out in a row made Russian Ambassa- 
dor Platon D. Morozov so angry he accused 
Stevenson of playing a piano built by his 
Republican predecessor as U.N. chief dele- 
gate, Henry Cabot Lodge. 

That's about as uncomplimentary a charge 
as the Russians have in their topsy-turvey 
book, A 

PROUD OF VETOES 


The Russians are proud of their vetoes, 
Morozov said, after casting No. 100 last 
week to block Security Council peacemaking 
efforts between India and Pakistan and Kash- 
mir 


“The right of veto in the Security Council 
is not such a bad thing,” the Russian also 
said, but is rather a wise thing which com- 
pels even some great powers * * * to keep 
their feet off the table, whenever they put 
them on the table in proper American 
fashion.” 

Replied Stevenson, “I wonder if he could 
have had me confused with someone else 
who has still other uses for shoes and tables.” 


SHOCKED DIPLOMATS 


Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev shocked 
world diplomats by pounding the table with 
his shoe during a 1960 United Nations 
session. 

The 100 Soviet vetoes in the Security 
Council include: 51 to keep out various na- 
tions seeking U.N. membership. Kuwait and 
Korea still are barred, although many others 
have been let in after Western concessions to 
Moscow. Thirteen to aid Soviet bloc as- 
saults on independence of others, from 
Czechoslovakia, 1948, and Greece, 1946 and 
1947, Korea, 1950's, Indochina, 1954, Hun- 
gary, 1956, to the Congo, 1960. Six vetoes to 
bar U.N. probes of charges brought by the 
Soviets themselves—that the United States 
was bombing Red China in 1950, using germ 
warfare in Korea (1952), threatening Russia 
above the Arctic, 1958, and about the Ameri- 
can RB-47 shot down by Russia in 1960. 

Other vetoes Stevenson said blocked Se- 
curity Council moves to settle disputes peace- 
fully. Among them he cited four on Spain 
in 1946, one on Syria and Lebanon that year, 
two on Indonesian independence, one on the 
Berlin blockade, 1948, two on Lebanon, 1958, 
five since 1960 on the Congo, one on India’s 
seizure of Goa last year. 

Also four Soviet vetoes on disarmament 
proposals. 

“The right of veto,” replied Morozov, “is 
the cornerstone of the Charter of the United 
Nations." 

Without it, the Council would have taken 
decisions that would have made possible 
the attempt by the United States to domi- 
nate the entire world,” the Russian argued. 


Captive Nations Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, as a Mem- 
ber of the 86th Congress, on July 17, 
1959, it was my privilege to support 
Senate Joint Resolution 111, designating 
the third week in July as Captive Na- 
tions Week and authorizing and request- 
ing the President of the United States 
to issue a proclamation thereto. 

This resolution, now Public Law 86-90. 
provided further that the President be 
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authorized and requested to issue a 
similar proclamation each year until 
such time as freedom and independence 
shall have been achieved for all the cap- 
tive nations of the world. 

Pursuant to Public Law 86-90, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower did issue the proclama- 
tion designating the third week in July 
1959 as Captive Nations Week. A similar 
Presidential proclamation was initiated 
in 1960. 

In 1961, President Kennedy also pro- 
claimed the third week in July as Captive 
Nations Week, under the continuing con- 
gressional resolution, 

However, the third week of July 1962 
is fast approaching and since normally 
the White House has issued a proclama- 
tion well in advance of this date, I am 
concerned as to what action the Presi- 
dent will take this year. Are the Mem- 
bers of this House to assume that an- 
other gesture of appeasement to the 

is in the offing and that no 
proclamation will be forthcoming? I 
am cognizant of and bitterly resent the 
State Department’s passive policy with 
respect to Communist bloc nations, but 
this is one instance when I would hope 
the executive branch will take the initia- 
tive and override any such advice of the 
Department of State. 

The effectiveness of this proclamation 
can be accurately assessed by the volume 
of protests that emanate from the Krem- 
lin each time it is issued. No event in 
the past 10 years has caused such sus- 
tained denunciation by Moscow, Peiping, 
and the puppets than the passage of this 
resolution and the annual observances 
it authorized into being. Indeed, Vice 
President Nixon, in his recent book, “Six 
Crises,” stated that the observance of 
Captive Nations Week was “a major So- 
viet irritant throughout my tour.” 

Official annual recognition of Captive 
Nations Week by the leading nation of 
the free world points up the fact that 
these nations are held in bondage by the 
Soviet Union and are therefore living 
proof of Soviet colonialism—colonialism 
far more brutal, savage, and soul-de- 
stroying than was practiced by the im- 
perial tsarist government at the height 
of its power. As a result of this resolu- 
tion, we have delivered a shattering, pos- 
itive, and aggressive propaganda blow in 
the cold war. 

By this means we have adopted a pos- 
ture of offense, instead of constantly re- 
maining on the defensive in the cold war 
effort. 

Mr, Speaker, I urge the President to 
immediately issue the proclamation 
requested by the Congress and also ex- 
press my active support of pending leg- 
islation to establish a special House Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations, notwith- 
standing Secretary Rusk’s opposition, 
based on his judgment that the forma- 
tion of such a committce would be a 
“source of contention.” 

With the Soviet Union in trouble in 
many parts of its farflung empire, I 
suggest that 1962 could be a year of de- 
cision. The issuance of the Presidential 
proclamation, followed by passage of leg- 
islation establishing the special commit- 
tee, might well be straws that break the 
camel's back. 
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Joint Planning and Development Along 
California-Mexican Border 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 10, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a resolu- 
tion passed by the Assembly of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature in the 1962 session. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE ASSEMBLY, CALIFORNIA 
LEGISLATURE, 1962 (Fimst EXTRAORDINARY) 
Session RELATING TO JOINT PLANNING AND 
DEVELOPMENT ALONG CALIFORNIA-MEXICAN 
BORDER 


(By Hon. Thomas M. Rees, of the 59th dis- 
trict; Hon. Sheridan N. Hegland, of the 
77th district, and Hon, Frank Luckel, of 
78th district) 

Whereas California is one of four States 
which share our Nation's southern interna- 
tional frontier with the Republic of Mexico; 
and 

Whereas that portion of the border con- 
tained within California traverses an area 
having many common planning and devel- 
opment problems, which problems require 
joint collaboration between Federal, State, 
and local government and the Mexican Goy- 
ernment; and 

Whereas the Republic of Mexico has al- 
ready initiated a comprehensive program 
along the entire length of its frontier with 
the United States, and is especially desirous 
of collaborating with the State of California 
and the county and city governments directly 
affected in the counties of San Diego and 
Imperial, and certain informal exploratory 
talks have already taken place; and 

Whereas there exists opportunities to uti- 
lize the Federal planning assistance grant 
program to permit the State office of plan- 
ning, and counties, and cities, to participate 
in such a joint planning effort: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly of the State of 
California, That the State office of planning 
in the department of finance be requested to 
explore in collaboration with local govern- 
ments in the border zone, the possibility for 
joint planning with the Republic of Mexico 
to the end that this area of mutual social 
and economic interest, and of long-standing 
international amity may develop in the most 
satisfactory manner and contribute more 
fully to the traditional good will and social 
and commercial ties which have long existed 
between California and its great Latin 
American neighbor; and be it further 

Resolved, That the speaker appoint two 
members of this house to participate in such 
conferences and meetings as may be neces- 
sary to give effect to this resolution; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the assem- 
bly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the State office of planning, to 
the Counties of San Diego and Imperial, and 
to the appropriate Mexican officials. 

House Resolution 63, read, and adopted 
unanimously April 9, 1962. 

Signed Jesse M. UNRUH, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 


Attest: 
ARTHUR A. OHNIMUS, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
Mr. MORSE. The resolution relates 
to joint planning and development along 
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the California-Mexican border of a proj- 
ect that has become known as the Mexi- 
can border project. It is a project that 
seeks to improve the living conditions in 
many of the Mexican towns on the Mexi- 
can side of the border. It is a slum 
clearance program, It is more than that. 
It is a program that calls for the build- 
ing of schools, hospitals, and cultural 
centers. It is a program that has elicited 
a great deal of support, not only from the 
California Legislature but from cham- 
bers of commerce in California and in 
Texas, It is a project that I know the 
President of Mexico has made clear is 
one that he considers to be of high pri- 
ority ranking in the projects that Mexico 
has in mind in connection with the Al- 
liance for Progress program. I think it 
is particularly interesting that we have 
the resolution passed by the California 
Assembly of the California Legislature 
in dealing with the project. It is, of 
course, a project that would be a great 
showease as to what the Alliance for 
Progress program can really do for mil- 
lions of citizens of the United States who 
will see it over the years. 

Incidentally, as American chambers 
of commerce represent, the project 
would be a great inducement also for 
similar improyements in towns on the 
American side of the border. Of course, 
there is no doubt about the fact that the 
American groups have a selfish interest 
in the project, but it is a legitimate self- 
ish interest, for the improvement of liv- 
ing conditions in the Mexican towns in- 
volved in the border project would not 
only bring great and needed benefits to 
thousands and thousands of American 
cities, but also would be a great induce- 
ment to tourism. Some of our Ameri- 
can friends in Texas and California have 
said in their communications to us, that 
instead of flying to Mexico City, thou- 
sands of Americans will drive to Mexico 
through California and Texas and 
through the beautiful cities in Mexico 
which will result from the project. 


British Union Expels Red President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason of 
unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I present herewith the text 
of a news item which appeared in the 
Christian Science Monitor for Monday, 
July 9, 1962, at page 5 thereof, as follows: 

BRITISH UNION Expets Rep PRESIDENT 
(By Peter Lyne) 

Lonvon,—Frank Foulkes, Communist 
president of Britain's powerful Electrical 
Trades Union (ETU), has been expelled from 
the union for his part in ballot-rigging in- 
cidents. 

This is the decisive culmination of a long- 
drawn-out battle between the Communists 
and non-Communists for control of a trade 
union which has a big hand in many of 
Britain's most vital industries, 
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Communist control of the electricians had 
become so firmly established that a sense of 
helplessness had gripped the union, But 
eventually a small group of courageous non- 
Communist electrical workers with the help 

and encouragement of the press challenged 
the Communists in the courts. 
NEW EXECUTIVE ELECTED 


In consequence, the Communists were 
found guilty of ballot-rigging to keep them- 
Selves in power. A new non-Communist 
executive was elected by the ETU members. 

In April this year this executive expelled 
former General Secretary Frank Haxell, As- 
Sistant Secretary Robert McLennan, and two 
other Communist officials. 

But still the president himself, Frank 
Foulkes, fought on until this past weekend, 
when he faced a final showdown with his 
executive. 

Mr. Foulkes was in the chair for the final 
meeting. He faced charges of “conduct detri- 
mental to the union.” He wore a red tie 
And a neat office suit. On various points 
of order he sought to show that the execu- 
tive lacked the authority to expel him. 


OUSTER VOTED 


But at the end of 4 hours, the executive 
Voted 7 to 4 for his expulsion. Thus after 
47 years a member of the union and 17 as 
its president, Mr. Foulkes quit the meeting 
and his association with the FTU. 

He has been stripped of his £1,500-a-year 
($4,200) job. And according to the rules of 
the union he should forfeit his £800-a-year 
Pension. But it is expected that he will be 
granted all or part of his pension. 

Mr. Foulkes announced that he would have 
to get another job. 

After his expulsion from the ETU, he held a 
Press conference, at which he accused the 
ETU executive of ‘sadism. He said, “A 
Sadist is an individual who is afraid. I think 
they [the executive] are afraid of my in- 
fluence in the movement and among our 
members.“ 

But John Byrne, new general secretary of 
the ETU, and his non-Communist colleagues 
have no such feeling of- fear. They are grati- 
fied that they have fought a long and 
tough battle to break the intrigue and un- 
democratic practices of the Communists. 

They say that they have set an example 
to other trade unionists on how to defeat 
communism, 


West Coast Lumber Industry Needs Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, in response 
to a joint letter of 30 Members of Con- 
gress to the President, appealing for 
action to restore competition between 
Canadian and the west coast lumber in- 
dustry, the Under Secretary of Com- 
merce replied saying the administration 
is hopeful that results of a current study 
will provide a basis for effective action. 

Of what avail to 60 employees of this 
mill will be such a study? Or to the 
employees of scores of other mills which 
are closing down. 

While Government officials express 
Sympathy and study the situation, here 
is an actual example of what is going on: 
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NETTLETON LUMBER Co., 
Seattle, June 28, 1962. 
Hon. THomas M. Petty, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE PELLY: Much has 
been said and written about Canadian lum- 
ber imports during recent months. 

The Nettleton Lumber Co. has been op- 
erating a sawmill in Seattle since October 
1910 and has been a cargo operation shipping 
lumber to foreign countries and our east 
coast markets. 

For the last several years it has been in- 
creasingly difficult to sell lumber in these 
markets in competition with the Canadians. 
The economics of the cargo lumber industry 
has finally reached the point where we re- 
gretfully announce the shutting down of the 
sawmill, of Nettleton Lumber Co. This clos- 
ure will cost many old and faithful em- 
ployees their employment with us and ap- 
proximately 60 men will lose their jobs. 

It is our sincere hope that some relief will 
be found for the hard pressed Northwest 
lumber industry so that other old and estab- 
lished lumber companies will not be forced 
into taking the action Nettleton has found 
necessary. 

The work Congress has done to this point 
is appreciated but I feel time is of the 
essence. 

Sincerely, 
B. H. GARDNER, Jr., 
President. 


Expanding Dairy Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1962 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in an age 


of exploration, the economic outlook for 
agriculture could be dramatically im- 


proved, if we expanded research for find- 


ing new, different—particularly commer- 
cial—industrial uses for farm commod- 
ities. 

This is especially true in dairying. 

Over the weekend, I was privileged to 
discuss the need for expanding such re- 
search in a broadcast over Wisconsin 
stations. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts of the address printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wry URGES EXPANDED RESEARCH FOR 
INDUSTRIAL Uses FOR DAIRY PRODUCTS 
(Excerpts of address prepared for delivery by 

Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republicam, of 

Wisconsin, over Wisconsin radio stations, 

Saturday, July 7, 1962) 

I am happy to report to you once again 
from Washington on the farm outlook, legls- 
latively, the prospects for realistic, economy- 
improving action is extremely dim. 

As you recall, the Senate recently voted 
down an omnibus farm’ bill, the principal 
reason being the degree of regimentation and 
control, As of now, the House of Represent- 
atives is attempting to hammer out a new 
farm bill. 

Earlier this session, I introduced legisla- 
tion, bill S. 2414, for the establishment of a 
Dairy Research Laboratory in Madison, Wis. 
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The purpose would be to find greater indus- 
trial-commercial uses for dairy products. 

Over the years, there has been increasing 
recognition of the need for such research. In 
the 86th Congress, the Senate approved legis- 
lation for expanding research to find indus- 
trial uses for farm commodities. Again in 
the 87th. Congress, the Senate Agriculture 
Committee fayorably reported such a recom- 
mendation to the Senate—including specific 
recommendations for dairying. As men- 
tioned, however, the measure also contained 
so many other controversial provisions that 
it was voted down, 

The battle, however, must go forward. The 
following steps, for example, can—and 
should—be taken: 

1, Efforts by the dairy industry, Itself to 
pool funds to step up research for commer- 
cial-industrial uses for dairy commodities. 

2. Enactment by Congress of the Wiley bill 
for the establishment of a Dairy Research 
Laboratory in Madison, Wis. 

8. Earmarking of more administrative 
funds—now available to the Secretary of 
Agriculture—for dairy research for commer- 
cial-industrial purposes. 

In such industries as paper, petroleum, 
corn, and cotton, research and development 
programs have been carried on by nation- 
wide, industry-supported research organiza- 
tions. 

Generally, this new product research has 
paid off. 8 

In the past, too, there have been outstand- 
ing examples of Government- private enter- 
prise cooperation in such endeavors. 

The Forest Products Laboratory of Madi- 
son, for example, works closely in coopera- 
tion with privately owned forest interests on 
the development of new wood products—and 
uses for such products—in home, business, 
industry and elsewhere in the economy. 

The establishment of greater cooperative 
effort on dairy research, I believe, could also 
result in some progress in economic awards. 

OUTLOOK 


In 1961, the Nation produced about 125 
billion pounds of milk—with Wisconsin's 
output of about 18 billion pounds. For 1962, 
milk production is expected to increase to 
127 billion pounds. 

As of now, there are stockpiles of milk 
products, including: 376.6 million pounds of 
butter; 92.8 million pounds of cheese; and 
471.7 million pounds of nonfat dry milk. 

Successful research in finding new uses for 
milk and other dairy commodities would re- 
duce the cost of the price support program 
and improve the economic outlook of the 
dairy industry. x 


Time To Improve Orders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I read with great interest the 
editorial in the July 4, 1962, issue of the 
Dairy Record “Time To Improve Or- 
ders.” In my opinion, E. J. Gordon, the 
editor has effectively described the pres- 
ent milk marketing order situation and 
has made a valuable suggestion for cor- 
rective action. I agree with the editor 
on his comments and I recommend the 
editorial which follows to my colleagues: 
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Time To Improve ORDERS 


The USDA and eastern producer groups, 
of course, feel that it is imperative that the 
compensatory payment feature of the milk 
marketing orders be saved if at all possible. 


Otherwise, milk market orders are in grave’ 


danger of being emasculated. 

That warning was sounded by a majority 
report of a committee appointed by Secre- 
tary Ezra T. Benson as far back as 1954. The 
committee was heavily loaded with econo- 
mists who represented the fluid milk groups, 
and their report stated that market pool 
orders with classified pricing plans could not 
be continued without compensatory pay- 
ments. The Luke report, made by Dr. H. 
Alan Luke, at the Midwestern Milk Confer- 
ence at Knoxville, Tenn., in April 1954, also 
held that “compensatory payments have no 
other purpose under the order program than 
to insure the effectiveness of a classified- 
pricing program.” 

However, in the same report Dr, Luke 
stated that the protection for the class 1 
price “is not intended to represent an as- 
surance of a price which is more than ade- 
quate to bring forth the necessary depend- 
able supplies of quality milk, including ade- 
quate reserves.” 

Dr. Luke then went on to state, “If class 
1 prices are too high under the order pro- 
gram, they bear the seeds of their own 
destruction. Such prices bring additional 
milk to the market.” 

The Luke report, incidentally, was a de- 
fense of the milk marketing orders and com- 
pensatory payments, but he spelled out the 
inherent dangers to the milk marketing 
orders when producer groups fail to see the 
danger signals and their demands for higher 
and higher class 1 prices seemingly are never 
satisfied, 

Dr. Luke’s warning went unheeded, Eco- 
nomics were thrown out the window, and 
despite the injunction that the class 1 prices 
were to be no higher than necessary to at- 
tract an adequate supply of pure, wholesome 
milk for bottling purposes, they were put 

-at such a high bracket in many order mar- 
kets that they encouraged greater produc- 
tion and an ever-mounting surplus of milk 
that was diverted to manufacturing usage. 

There was justification for the milk mar- 


keting orders when originally conceived, but 


they have gone so far afield from their orig- 
inal concept and purpose, that they have 
become a juggernaut that is a destructive 
force in the manufacturing milk industry, 
and the entire dairy industry. The market 
orders themselves have been spreading like 
a plague throughout the Nation—many of 
which are in manufacturing areas for which 
there is no justification for their being. 
Others are contiguous to other orders, and 
the confusion is as might be expected. And 
although the USDA has not encouraged, it 
has condoned the payment of premiums over 
the established class 1 price. 

While those who favor the compensatory 
payments will argue that they are not eco- 
nomic barriers, they in the next breath will 
assert that compensatory payments have no 
other purpose than to insure the effective- 
ness of a classified pricing program. Ger- 
trude Stein, of the “a rose is a rose is a 
rose” fame, was but a novice in the school 
of doubletalk. 

Let there be no misunderstanding. Dairy 
Record does not oppose Federal orders per 
se. It does oppose the abuses and the gim- 
micks which have been added to the orders 
and which defy all of the laws of economics. 

Most noteworthy of these have been the 
compensatory payments. Dairy Record op- 
posed them from the outset as being an un- 
realistic method of mainta a high class 
1 price, by recklessly refusing to give heed 
to actual values. 

Ostensibly, the fundamental thesis of the 
compensatory payments was to “equalize” 
the costs of producing milk in the market 
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order areas with those outside, but that idea 
has proved a monumental hoax. For exam- 
ple, in the Lehigh Valley case in which Sun- 
crest Farms joined in the action, the testi- 
mony brought out that in September 1957, 
when Suncrest sought to sell its milk in the 
New York-New Jersey marketing area, Sun- 
crest was paying 86.47 per hundredweight for 
milk under the Philadelphia order. It was 
assessed a compensatory payments of $2.78 
per hundredweight on top of this price. At 
the same period handlers in the New York- 
New Jersey area were paying $6.23 for class 1. 

For many years dairy plants in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota shipped a considerable quan- 
tity of cream to ice cream manufacturers on 
the east coast during shortage periods in 
the east, but that business was completely 
stified with the introduction of compensa- 
tory payments. se 

In the underworld there is a racket where- 
by legitimate businesses are forced to pay 
protection money. After all, the two plans 
are not too 7) 

Certainly, producers in the Federal order 
markets are entitled to some degree of pro- 
tection because of their possible higher pro- 
duction costs, but that protection should not 
go to such lengths that it makes it possible 
for them to completely disregard values and 
economics. In most markets they have a rea- 
sonable amount of protection in stiff sani- 
tary requirements and transportation costs, 
and the question naturally arises as to how 
much protection they should be given. 

Would it not be a much simpler plan to 
make it mandatory that each handler pay 
an established minimum price for the milk 
or cream he buys in the various use cate- 
gories? 


Storm of Opposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to draw the attention of my col- 
leagues to an expression of editorial 
opinion on the proposed withholding tax 
on interest and dividend payments. The 
protest against this action has come 
from many sides, not merely from stock- 
holders, brokers, and lobbyists, and for 
that reason I believe that this editorial, 
“Storm of Opposition,” appearing in the 
June 27, 1962, issue of the weekly Liv- 
ingston County Press, of Howell, Mich., 
should be of particular interest. Such 
weekly newspapers, by serving so inti- 
mately the interests of their communi- 
ties, are often very reliable barometers 
of grassroots opinion on important legis- 
lative issues. I was impressed by how 
well this editorial puts the argument 
against this proposal and, as it is likely 
that it will come before the House again 
after the Senate acts upon it, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I offer it for the further informa- 
tion of my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

STORM OF OPPOSITION 

A violent storm of opposition, fed by 
potent winds both in and out of Congress, 
has risen against the administration-backed 
bill to levy a 20 percent withholding tax on 
interest and dividend payments. 

This, some have observed, amounts to say- 
ing that all recipients of such income are 
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potential crooks. Others see it as a penalty 
against the many in order to catch up with 
the derelictions of the few. 

Beyond this, some very cogent practical 
arguments are stressed. A staggering 
amount of bookkeeping, at unknown cost, 
would be required of enterprises paying in- 
terest.or dividends. Individuals, too, would 
be plagued with new bookkeeping prob- 
lems. The tax would be paid before it was 
actually due, and people who might other- 
wise invest the money would be the losers. 
The burden would fall primarily on people 
of small means who can least afford it. And 
many people, not understanding the routine 
involved in obtaining refunds of overpay- 
ment, might lose out entirely. 


The Government, opponents go on, has 
other and fairer means of seeing to it that 
all taxpayers meet their obligation. For 
one thing, it is pointed out that the In- 
ternal Revenue Service is not taking fully 
effective advantage of the sources of in- 
formation it now possesses. For another, 
the new electronic data equipment the 
Service is now obtaining will provide a vir- 
tually complete dossier on all of us, so far 
as tax matters are concerned. The vices in- 
herent In the withholding scheme would far 
outweigh any virtues. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS $ 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Publie Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquirles 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRINTING OP CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 

Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1989). 4 


Record of Alexander Wiley, U.S. 
Senator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a U.S. 
Senator, elected by the people, respon- 
sible to the people, finds it necessary 
from time to time to report upon his 
record of service. For 23 years the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. WIIETI has served the citizens 
of Wisconsin and the Nation in the U.S. 
Senate. During this tenure he has voted 
for and against many pieces of legisla- 
tion, supported or opposed causes, as he 
felt best would serve the interests of the 
people and the Nation. 

Realistically, a résumé of 2344 years of 
service, involving literally thousands of 
such actions, can only touch upon the 
highlights. Nevertheless, I request un- 
animous consent to have a brief sum- 
mary of the service of the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
Mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WILEY—SENIOR REPUBLICAN, U.S. SENATE 

As the senior Senator from Wisconsin, 
Senator Wir is now senior Republican of 
the U.S. Senate. In addition, he serves on 
the following committees: (1) Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences; (2) Foreign Relations— 
African Affairs; European Affairs; and Cana- 
dian Affairs Subcommittees, and (3) Judi- 
clary—Patents, Trademarks and Copyrights; 
Antitrust and Monopoly; Constitutional 
Rights; Refugees and Escapees; and Juve- 
nile Delinquency Subcommittees. 

UNIQUE HONORS 

Under three Presidents, Senator WILEY has 
served his country in the following posts: 
Gelegate to the Interparliamentary Union 
Conference in Oslo, Norway, in 1939; head of 
the US. delegation to the Empire Parlia- 
mentary Conference in Bermuda, in 1948; 
delegate to the Japanese Peace Conference in 
San Francisco in 1951; delegate to the Council 
of Europe in Strasbourg, France, in 1951; 
In 1955 and 1957, representing the United 
States at Conferences of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union in Helsinki, Finland and London, 
England. In addition, he served, in 1954, as 
delegate to the Inter-American Economic 
Conference at Rio de Janeiro; and in October, 
of 1958, attended the International Meeting 
on Copyrights and Patents in Lisbon, Portu- 
gal, as well as elected vice chairman of the 
US. delegation to the NATO Parliamen- 
tarians Conference held in Washington, D.C., 
in 1959, 

PEACE 

Senator WILEY has supported the following 
actions: 

1. A strong ground-sea-air defense, includ- 
ing “more punch” in jet-nuclear-missile- 
space forces; 
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2. An effective counteroffensive on politi- 
cal, economic, cultural, ideological, and other 
nonmilitary fronts. 

3. Strengthening the alliances of free na- 
tions, including NATO, CENTO, SEATO, 
ANZUS, and the OAS, to serve as a bulwark 
against outspreading of communism. 

4. Establishment of a Disarmament Agen- 
cy designed to better formulate and execute 
U.S. policy aimed toward safeguarding, con- 
trol, and reduction of armaments. 

5. Strengthening our civil defense pro- 
gram. 

6. Creation of a Peace Corps for (a) meet- 
ing human and economic needs in less-de- 
veloped countries by free ideas and tactical 
know-how, instead of gifts of dollars; and 
(b) providing an indirect nonmilitary 
counterforce to communism—operating a 
ring of Red conspirators around the globe. 

ECONOMIC PROGRESS 

Senator Waiey has consistently supported 
such actions as providing a healthy economic 
outlook for income and goods producing, 
job-creating enterprises; establishing good 
wages for U.S. workers and relentlessly try- 
ing to find jobs for the unemployed; creat- 
ing a fair competitive climate, particularly 
Tor small business; adopting realistic labor- 
management policies, 

FATHER OF THE SEAWAY 


The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway 16 


generally ed as the most important 
single piece of legislation affecting Wiscon- 
sin and other Great Lakes States in this cen- 

Often regarded as “father of the sea- 
way,” Senator Wir introduced and fought 
for the seaway bill until its enactment as 
Public Law 358, urged speedy deepening of 
the Great Lakes connecting channels—to 
bring economic benefits of deep-sea ship- 
ping through the seaway to all States around 
the Great Lakes; supported improvement 
and development of Wisconsin port and har- 
bor projects for taking advantage of deep- 
sea shipping; urged revision of Great Lakes 
traffic patterns to channel more trade and 
commerce through Wisconsin and other 
Great Lakes ports; urged overall expansion 
of trade and commerce through the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway. 


FOR THE FARMER 


For the farmer, WIr worked for expand- 
ing markets at home and abroad; establish- 
ing a Dairy Research Laboratory to find new 
industrial uses for milk; combating live- 
stock disease; strengthening the cooperative 
movement; eliminating barriers to the free 
flow of milk in interstate commerce; pre- 
venting oleo or other substitutes from 
usurping dairy markets; protection against 
too-great a flow of imports that would 
jeopardize domestic markets for U.S. pro- 
ducers; adoption of realistic and helpful, 
not punitive, regulations by the Food and 
Drug Administration, USDA, and other 
agencies; a realistic price-support program 
for dairying; expansion of the school milk 
and school lunch programs—providing an 
important outlet for dairy and other farm 
products; establishment of uniform milk 
sanitation standards; adoption of special 
assistance programs to aid farmers in 
drought-stricken areas of the State; a na- 
tional food reserve policy. 

FOR THE VETERAN 


Original cosponsor of the World War IT GI 
bill of rights; a Wiley bill gave a national 
charter to American Veterans of World War 


II; legislation to encourage employment of 
disabled veterans; construction of a new 
veterans nospital at Wood, Wis.; legislation 
to liberalize compensation pensions and 
other benefits for veterans, their widows and 
dependent children; cosponsored a resolution 
to establish a Veterans’ Committee in the 
US. Senate. 
von WISCONSIN 


Senator Witey advocated improved high- 
ways, airports, rail-water-air service; devel- 
opment of port and harbor, and flood con- 
trol projects; expanded trade and commerce; 
modernized post offices and armories; Fed- 
eral contracts for Wisconsin business—bring- 
ing in income and creating jobs; protection 
for the interests and rights of the Menominee 
Indians; establishment of the Ice Age Na- 
tional Scientific Reserve for including Wis- 
consin moraines in the national park sys- 
tem—now receiving favorable consideration 
in Congress; opposed shipping rates discrim- 
inatory to Wisconsin and lake shippers; 
supported efforts to improve economic out- 
look for forest industry—including expan- 
sion of research; fought Chicago water steal. 

AGING CITIZENS 


For aging citizens Wir proposed: lib- 
eralization of social security benefits for folks 
over 65, including more allowable “extra 
earnings,” without reduction of benefits; 
adoption of a realistic medical care program; 
liberalization of Federal laws and regula- 
tions to encourage more housing for the 
elderly; allowing more surplus foods for the 
indigent; expanded opportunities for em- 
ployment; greater efforts to make older folks 
feel at home in—and a part of—the civic, 
church, social and economic life of the 
community. 

HUMAN RIGHTS 

For human rights, he supported enactment 
of effective civil rights legislation; urged 
more Federal judges: to dispense effective, 
timely justice—and eliminate huge logjams 
in the courts; urged public defenders to rep- 
resent indigent defendants in district 
courts; supported tougher laws against inter- 
state crime. 

TRADE AND COMMERCE 

For trade and commerce he urged greater 
market research for everincreasing capacity 
of factories and farmers; urged studies by 
Department of Commerce for improving U.S. 
trade patterns and policies; urged fair con- 
sideration of Great Lakes interests in rate- 
setting for shipping; supported greater utili- 
zation of Wisconsin and Great Lakes ports 
for shipment of material under government, 
as well as nongovernmental programs. 

CONSERVATION 

For conservation: Senator WILEY served 
as newly appointed member of the National 
Forest Reservation Commission, with respon- 
sibility for policymaking over national forest 
lands; improving fish, game, and other wild- 
life programs; supporting efforts for conver- 
sion of saline water to useful purposes; 
fought for fair apportionment of Federal 
funds to States, including Wisconsin, under 
the Pittman-Robertson Act for Wildlife Res- 
toration; support of a realistic national wil- 
derness preservation system; generally im- 
proved soll, water, and forest conservation 
programs. 

INTERNAL SECURITY 

Sponsored compilation and updating of In- 
ternal Security Manual, a compendium of 
all U.S. laws and Federal regulations relating 
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to internal security; supported tough laws 
to crack down on U.S. Communists, includ- 
ing Internal Security Act of 1950; supported 
legislation to restrict Communist travel. 
ron THE TAXPAYER 

Pighting inflation; advocating needed re- 
form of the U.S. tax system; proposed estab- 
lishment of Hoover-type watchdog commis- 
sion to keep “closer tabs“ on skyrocketing 
Federal expenditures; and urged adoption 
of national pay-as-you-go economic policy. 

LABOR 


Proposed establishment of Special Com- 
mission on Manpower Needs of Space Age; 
urged study of unemployment problems; 
adoption of fair, realistic laws to protect 
interests and rights of workers; supported 
improved wage levels and policies, includ- 
ing consistent—as wanted—increases in 
minimum wage levels. 


FOR YOUTH 


Encouraged antidelinquency and youth 
development programs; proposed stiffer 
penalties against distribution of obscene lit- 
erature for youth; and urged crackdowns on 
drug peddlers, particularly among young 
people. 

PROMOTING TOURISM 

Supported establishment of Natural Out- 
door Recreation Review Commission; en- 
couraged greater local-State-Federal efforts 
to expand tourism in Wisconsin; annually 
invites U.S. Senators and their constituents 
to a vacation in Wisconsin; urged greater 
cooperation among Lake States for pro- 
moting tourism in Great Lakes region. 


Sixteenth National Pan-Macedonian Con- 
vention, July 4-8, 1962, Brockton, 
Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr, BURKE of- Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the 16th National Convention 
of the Pan-Macedonian Federation of 
America opened here in this shoe me- 
tropolis, July 4, in the midst of the larg- 
est concentration of descendants from 
the Macedonian area of Greece in 
America. - 


Hosts to the conclave which met in 
the Greek Community Center here 
during deliberations and social events 
planned for the 5-day period from July 
4 through July 8, are members of chap- 
ter 10 of Brockton and members of the 
Daughters of Olympia, ladies’ chapter. 

Dr. Constantine Nenopoulos, supreme 
president of the federation, opened the 
convention and told a huge gathering of 
delegates and civic leaders that all of 
Macedonia must be returned to Greece. 

Honored guests at the conclave are 
Archbishop Iakovos, Alexander Matsas, 
Greek Ambassador to the United States: 
and Dr. Achilles Sakellarides, foreign af- 
fairs information officer of the U.S. De- 
partment of State. 

New York chapters were represented 
for the first time in any national con- 
vention following their recent entrance 
into the federation. Macedonians from 
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every State in the Union and Canada 
have been filtering into this city. 

The festivities include a Macedonian 
Night, the grand banquet on Friday, a 
ladies’ outing to Plymouth and Cape Cod 
on Saturday, and the mammoth picnic at 
the Walk-Over Club, Brockton, on Sun- 
day. < 

The executive committee consists of 
the following: Attorney Timothy A. 
Mantalos, general chairman; James T. 
Hatzis, honorary chairman; Mrs. 
Charles Sedell, vice chairman; John 
Pappas, cochairman; Andrew Tsoumas, 
treasurer; James Zikopoulos, secretary; 
members John Dayos, James Adamo- 
poulos, Aristides Kotsiopoulos, who is 
also called president of the Brockton 
chapter; Mr. James Koutroukas, also 
president of the ladies’ chapter; Mrs. 
Timothy A. Mantalos, and Mrs. E. James 
Jamoulis. 

OBJECTS AND PURPOSES OF THE PAN- 
MACEDONIAN CONVENTION 

We, American Hellenes of Macedonian 
ancestry, sensing the great power that union 
and cooperation begets and seeing the use 
of such power for more effective patriotic, 
benevolent and charitable purposes, formed 
the Pan-Macedonian Association of America, 
and have dedicated ourselves to serve our 
country, America, to the end that the noble 
ideals for which this country fought may 
be forever preserved and in doing so we have 
espoused the following objects of our organi- 
zation as set forth in article 2 of our chapter. 

1. To support by moral and material means 
institutions and causes of a religious, patri- 
otic, educational, social and philanthropic 
nature in America and in Macedonia, Greece; 

2. To promote the social welfare, the public 
hygiene and the education of the inhabitants 
of Macedonia, Greece; 

3. To advance the cultural and friendly 
relations between the American and Greek 
peoples; 

4. To collect and distribute information 
on the land and people of Macedonia, Greece, 
by publications, lectures, exhibitions and 
other means; 

5. To do all other things in aid of benevol- 
cence, charity, and education advancement 
of the inhabitans of Macedonia, Greece, and 
its own members. 


Messages of congratulations were re- 
ceived from the White House, the State 
Department, Archbishop Iakovos of the 
Greek Orthodox Church of North and 
South America, Gov. John A. Volpe of 
Massachusetts, Mayor F. Milton Mc- 
Grath of Brockton and many other dis- 
tinguished citizens. 

The message from Archbishop Iakovos 
reads as follows: 

GREEK ORTHODOX ARCHDIOCESE 
OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA, 
New York, N.Y. 
SIXTEENTH PAN-MACEDONIAN CONVENTION, 
Brockton, Mass., July 4-8, 1962. 

My Dran Macepontans: On behalf of the 
Greek Archdiocese of North and South 
America and the Ecumenical Patriarchate of 
Constantinople we wish to extend to you all 
our heartfelt congratulations on the impor- 
tant occasion of your 16th national con- 
vention. 

As the bearers of an illustrious tradition 
with a long and glorious history you have in 
a relatively short time in this New World 
done much to live up to your heritages of the 
past. Your accomplishments and philan- 
thropies have been many, and you have most 
worthily aided the land and people of your 
forebears. 

But your task has not ended. On the con- 
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trary, there is now a greater need than ever 
for the ideals that you represent and the 
good works you do. We have now reached 
a critical stage in the history of our Hel- 
lenism in America which requires strenuous 
efforts to perpetuate our priceless traditions 
and through adherence to them make a no- 
table contribution to the culture and civili- 
zation of this great land. In particular, we 
must inculcate our younger generations with 
our ideals so that they become better Ameri- 
cans proud to be of Greek descent. This is 
one of the great tasks of the Pan-Macedon!- 
ans in America. 

I pray, however, that in all you do you will 
never forget that the foundation of all worth- 
while accomplishments rest on a firm faith 
in God Almighty and in our gratefulness to 
Him, which should be expressed in the tradi- 
tional devotions of our sacred Greek Ortho- 
dox faith. 

May our Lord grace your convention and 
guide your deliberations and decisions so 
that they may be fruitful and constructive 
for your future that lies ahead. 

With my blessings and affectionate best 
wishes. 

Paternally yours, 
Archbishop Iakovos 


Tarovos, 
Archbishop of the Greek Orthodor 
Church of North and South 
Amerioa, 


GRAND BANQUET, l6rH NATIONAL PAN- 
MACEDONIAN CONVENTION, BROCKTON, 
Mass., GREEK ORTHODOX COMMUNITY CEN- 
TER, JULY 6, 1962 

PROGRAM 
The national anthems. 
Invocation: His Eminence Iakovos, arch- 
bishop of North and South America. 
Dinner (dinner music and solos by Miss 

Katie Stergianni). 

Attorney Timothy A. Mantalos, 
master. 
Rev. Fr. Peter B. Koskores, pastor of the 

Greek Orthodox Church, Brockton, Mass. 
Hon. F. Milton McGrath, mayor of Brock- 

ton, Mass. 

Hon, James A. Burke, Representative of 
13th Congressional District of Massachusetts. 

Hon. John A. Volpe, Governor, Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 

Hon. Edward J. McCormack, Jr., attorney 
general of Massachusetts. 

Dr. Achilles Sakellarides, U.S. Department 
of State foreign information officer, 

H. E. Athenagoras, Metropolitan of Elalas 
and Supreme Governor, Dominion of Canada. 

Dr. Constantine D. Nenopoulos, supreme 
president, Man-Macedonian Association. 

H. E. Iakovos, archbishop of North and 

South America. 

H. E. Alexander Matsas, Greek Ambassa- 

dor in Washington, D.C. 

Benediction: His Eminence Takovos, arch- 
bishop of North and South America, 
Presentation of head table guests: His 

Grace, Bishop Gerasimos; His Grace, Bishop 

Meletios; Hon. George Vranopoulos, Greek 

consul in Boston; Hon. Charles N. Collatos, 

commissioner, Veterans Services of Massa- 
chusetts; Attorney Timothy Mantalos, gen- 

eral chairman of the convention; James T. 

Hatzis, past supreme president, honorary 

chairman of the convention; Stephen Ladas, 

past supreme president; Christos Poravas, 
past supreme president; Stellios Papado- 
poulos, past supreme president; Aristides 

Tseckares, first supreme vice president; Har- 

iclia Stamos, sccond supreme vice president; 

Evangelos Garos, supreme treasurer; Apostle 

Caraolanis, supreme governor, New England; 

Gus Jickess, supreme governor, midwest; 

Euripides Lallos, presiding officer, conven- 

tion; Aristides Kotsiopoulos, president, host 

chapter No. 10, Brockton, Mass.; Anastasia 

Koutroukas, president host chapter “Olym- 

pias,” Brockton, Mass.; Representative James 

R. Lawton, Brockton. 


toast- 
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Orbiting of Telstar Satellite 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, this morning we all heard the 
good news that Telstar has been suc- 
cessfully launched. While the entire 
country can and does rejoice at this 
Magnificent example of private enter- 
prise making great achievements, the 
State of New Jersey can be particularly 
proud, for New Jersey was the home of 
the first telephone terminal to outer 
Space for the now historic experiments 
in NASA’s Project Echo; New Jersey's 
built satellite, Telstar, was assembled in 
Hillside, N.J.; New Jersey’s Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories played an instru- 
mental role in conceiving and carrying 
out Telstar; and New Jersey’s ground 
station at Holmdel is slated to play a 
key role in the experiments. 

The $3 million rocket has gone into 
orbit. It appears as if every aspect of 
the venture will be a success. But to the 
State of New Jersey and its industries 
therein, Telstar is only the first step in 
the many contributions we will be able 
to make toward our country’s achieve- 
ments. 

Mr. President, some excellent back- 
ground material on Telstar and the role 
played by my State is contained in arti- 
cles by the Sunday Star Ledger, Newark, 
N.J., of July 8 and the Newark Sunday 
News of July 8. I, therefore, ask for 
unanimous consent to have both articles 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Sunday Star-Ledger, Newark, N. J. 
‘July 8, 1962] 

Unrrep States To Try ORBITING PHONE SAT- 
ELLITE TUESDAY 

Care CANAVERAL, Pra.—An attempt will be 
Made Tuesday to put into orbit America's 
first experimental communications satellite 
built and financed for by a private company. 

A Delta rocket will be used to blast off the 
170-pound, 34%4-inch’ Telstar satellite. 

It will mark the first of two satellite 
launchings under an agreement between the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion and the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. A. T. & T. will pay $3 million to 
NASA for each launch. 

The program also is the initial interna- 
tional effort to transmit communications by 
using an active repeater satellite. 

Telstar experiments may lead to a new in- 
ternational outer space commercial telephone 
and television system. x 

TO 3,500 MILES UP 

The chief function of the Telstar is to re- 
ceive a radio signal beamed at it from the 
ground, amplify it 10 billion times, and re- 
transmit the signal on another frequency. 
In addition, the satellite will carry a pack- 
age to obtain needed scientific data on space 
environment. 

The orbit is expected to range in altitude 
between 600 and 3,500 miles, inclined 45 
degrees to the equator, thus providing a wide 
Sampling of the space environment. 
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The information on satellite performance 
and enyironment will be transmitted on a 
special “telemetry” radio frequency. 

The principal ground station for conduct- 
ing experiments is in Andover, Maine. 

Another station that will receive transmis- 
missions is Bell Laboratories on Crawford 
Hill in Holmdel, N.J. 


HISTORIC SITE 


The New Jersey site was “the first tele- 
phone terminal to outer space” for the now 
historic experiments in NASA's Project Echo. 

Holmdel has been “rewired” and expanded 
to participate in Project Telstar. It will re- 
ceive transmissions from the satellite but 
will not transmit as it did during Project 
Echo. 

The Bell Laboratory at Holmdel will not 
be able to send because the frequencies al- 
lotted by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission are in the “common carrier band“ 
that is in the band of frequencies already 
given for the microwave relay of telephone 
type traffic. 

In the populous “corridor” of New Jersey, 
transmission of the satellite with the high 
power necessary would interfere with normal 
traffic. 

The receiving equipment has been modi- 
fied to pick up the Telstar frequency and to 
receive a broadband signal. 


RELAY PHOTOS 


In the control room on Crawford Hill an 
operator monitoring the radar screen will set 
Telstar in relation to a set of crosshairs that 
will indicate how closely the horn is track- 
ing the satellite and will make appropriate 
corrections in pointing. 

The station also will receive and display 
television pictures from the satellite, and 
send the pictures back to Maine over regu- 
lar ground circuits so engineers may observe 
the results. 

The telephone firm plans to demonstrate 
a live telephone call between people at two 
different locations, a video tape, a facsimile 
transmission of a current news picture and 
the sending of high-speed data between two 
points. 

Also participating in the project are the 
International Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
British General Post Office, French National 
Center for Telecommunications Studies, 
West German Post Office, Brazilian Depart- 
ment of Posts & Telegraphs, and Telespazio 
of Italy. 

The organizations in England, France, 
Germany, Brazil, and Italy are participating 
on a voluntary basis, The British, French, 
and Italian stations will be employed for 
transatlantic experiments with A.T. & T's 
Telstar and with Relay, NASA's active re- 
peater communication satellite. 

The project was agreed upon last year by 
Dr. Robert C. Seamans, Jr., Associate NASA 
Administrator, and Frederick R. Kappel, 
board chairman at A. T. & T. 


From the Newark Sunday News, July 8, 1962] 
TELSTAR SHOT DUE THIS WEEK—NEWw JERSEY- 
BUILT SATELLITE $3 MILLION A.T. & T. 

EXPERIMENT 

(By Albert M. Skea) 

A New Jersey-bullt satellite, designed to be 
the world’s first global telephone and TV 
relay station in space, is scheduled to be 
rocketed into orbit from Cape Canaveral this 
week, no earlier than Tuesday, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration an- 
nounced last night. 

Transmission of the first TV program to 
Great Britain and France will not take place 
until the Telstar satellite has been in orbit 
for about a week. 

Telstar, the first private venture in space, 
was conceived by Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories. The 170-pound active repeater sta- 
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tion was assembled in the lab’s Hillside plant. 
Component and systems testing was con- 
ducted there, as well as at Whippany and 
Murray Hill. 

In addition, the Bell System ground sta- 
tion at Holmdel is slated to play a key role 
in the experiments. The main tracking, 
transmitting and receiving station is at 
Andover, Maine. 

Telstar is to be launched atop a Thor Delta 
rocket by NASA at an estimated cost, includ- 
ing tracking and guidance services, of about 
$3 million to the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. No rebate is allowed for a 
fizzle on the launch pad nor an unsuccessful 
orbit. 

The desired orbital path calls for Telstar 
to circle the earth every 160 minutes. The 
satellite is not expected to be “visible” to 
Andover until the fifth orbit, about 12 hours 
after launch, 

Initial contacts will be used to pinpoint 
orbital and tracking information. Commu- 
nications tests, in which Holmdel will take 
part, are scheduled during the sixth through 
ninth orbits, some 15 hours after blastoff. 

The U.S. tests will include: Two-way con- 
versation between people at various loca- 
tions, a video tape transmission of a cur- 
rent news picture and the relaying of data 
between two points at high speed. 

Signals will be sent from the giant horn 
antenna at Andover. Telstar will receive 
the signals, amplify them 10 billion times 
and retransmit them at a different frequency 
back to earth. 

Orbital distance from earth will vary from 
600 to 3,500 miles. 

The first transatlantic demonstration of 
TV relayed by satellite will involve Euro- 
pean receiving and transmitting stations at 
Goonhilly in southwestern England, and at 
France's Brittany s 

For Telstar's television debut, networks 
are planning a 12-minute news program 
from a number of geographical locations in 
the United States. This will be seen in this 
country as part of a 30- to 60-minute pro- 
gram. 

In addition to TV, the Telstar relay will 
be tried out for exchange of telephone con- 
versations, pictures and data between And- 
over and the European stations. 

The voice demonstrations will include con- 
versations between people in 20 U.S. cities 
and 20 in Europe. Ten such conversations 
can be carried out simultaneously. The U.S. 
Information Agency is arranging the people- 
to-people exchange as part of its Sister City 
Affiliation program. 

Later on, cooperating stations in Germany, 
Italy, and Brazil will join the Telstar ex- 
perimental network. 


Questionnaire Results, 1962 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, in March of this year, I mailed 
out some 56,000 questionnaires to con- 
stituents in the new Third District of 
Nebraska asking their opinions on 19 
different items. 


In view of the large spending programs 
which predominate in the Congress, it is 
refreshing to note the clear thinking of 
the fine people in the new Third District 
of Nebraska. 
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Let me review with you, briefly, some 
of the answers received on the more per- 
tinent questions. Of the replies received, 
which totaled approximately 7,500, 74 
percent were opposed to the Freeman 
farm proposals; 64 percent favored the 
Government getting completely out of 
agriculture, with 27 percent opposed and 
9 percent not sure. 

In reply to the question, “Is the United 
Nations doing a good job?“ it is interest- 
ing to note that only 22 percent voted 
“yes”; 45 percent voted “no,” and 23 
percent not sure. 

In regard to the Federal Government’s 
role in our educational system, it is in- 
teresting to note that one of the highest 
percentages of “no” votes in the poll 
was in reply to the question on Federal 
assistance for public schoolteachers’ sal- 
aries—89 percent voted “no.” In regard 
to Federal funds for school construc- 
tion, 80 percent voted “no.” 
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On the question, “Do you favor the 
United States placing a complete eco- 
nomic blockade around Cuba?” 82 per- 
cent voted “yes,” with 8 percent voting 
“no,” and 10 percent not sure. This is 
indicative of the danger which our 
people feel exists from a Communist 
nation entrenched in the Western Hem- 
isphere. 

In reply to a question on the approval 
of the purchase of $100 million in UN. 
bonds, 76 percent voted “no,” 10 percent 
yoted “yes,” and 14 percent not sure. 

Question No. 10 asked whether Con- 
gress should pass a new Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, and 63 percent 
voted in opposition, 26 percent voted 
“yes,” and 11 percent not sure. 

On question No. 18, regarding legisla- 
tion which I have introduced to bring 
labor unions under the provisions of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act and eliminate 
monopolies in the field of labor, I am 


Questionnaire results, 1962 
Un percent] 


July 11 


happy to report that 83 percent of the 
returns from the district concur in this 
action, with only 7 percent in opposition 
and 10 percent not sure. 

We have heard, Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal about the popularity of the Presi- 
dent, as shown by various polls across 
the country. I asked the question, Do 
you think President Kennedy is doing a 
good job?” and in answer to this inquiry, 
25 percent voted “yes,” 43 percent no.“ 
and 32 percent not sure. 

This reassures my belief that the citi- 
zens of my district, and also throughout 
the country, are not in agreement with 
the President's proposals for more Fed- 
eral control and more socialization of 
our people. 

I hope that my colleagues will study 
seriously the results of this poll listed 
below and give heed to the feelings and 
thoughts of the American people in re- 
gard to some of the proposed Federal 
programs. 
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Address of Assistant Secretary of Interior 
Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on In- 
dependence Day, Assistant Secretary of 
Interior John A. Carver, Jr., was the 
speaker at the District of Columbia’s 
annual observance. 

His remarks were most eloquent and 
informative, particularly with their ref- 
erence to President Lincoln’s vigil at the 
White House a hundred years ago. 


I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 
REMARKS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY JOHN A, 

Carver, JR., OF THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 

AT THE FOURTH OF JULY CEREMONIES 

We celebrate today the oldest and the 
most American of all our national holidays. 
From the earliest days of the Republic, this 
anniversary of our declared national status 
has been observed in the glorious manner— 
the louder the more glorious. Our people 
have been ingenious in the devices used to 
create noise for the Fourth of July—cannon, 
shotgun, churchbell, factory whistle, fire- 
cracker and dishpan—all of these have creat- 
ed the din by which we have boasted our 
independence. 

Not content with artificial noise, the hu- 


man voice is added to the din. Annually for 
nearly two centuries, Americans have sub- 
jected themselevs to outpourings of patriotic 
oratory—oratory which pointed with pride 
to national virtues and viewed with alarm 
any deviation from the guiding principles 
of the Forefathers, real or ed. 

Our style of commemorating this date has 
undergone change. A population more and 
more into urban communities 
decrees that unbridled use of explosives is 
a public danger, and the grander and glorious 
Fourth has given way to the safe and sane. 
Our tastes in oratory have changed, too— 
not because we are less patriotic than our 
predecessors but because the mid-20th cen- 
turys’ problems seem to require quiet resolve 
more than lengthy exhortation. 

Diffidently but proudly I join in the tradi- 
tion that calls for talk on this occasion. 
It behooves me to seek and promptly state 
some theme appropriate for an Independ- 
ence Day in our time. 


1962 


The Fourth of July does not commemorate 
actual American independence. That was 
won through 5 years of struggle, suffering, 
and privation. What occurred on this date, 
186 years ago, was a declaration of prin- 
cipie—one that went far beyond schism be- 
tween the American Colonies and the British 
Crown, Thomas Jefferson and his colleagues 
proclaimed an audacious manifesto that was 
to be the seed of worldwide democratic revo- 
lution. Their doctrine, that all men are 
created equal, flared like a torch—not only 
to lead our own protest against oppression, 
but to ignite the fires of human freedom— 
first in France, later in Germany and the 
rest of Europe, and finally in Latin America. 
The democratic ideal spawned by Jefferson 
ever since then has been our most influen- 
tial export—making America the philosophi- 
cal beacon light of every man’s hope to be 
master of his own destiny. 

Jefferson is the author of the Declaration 
whose anniversary we celebrate; we are 
gathered in the shadow of a great monument 
to Washington. In this centennial period of 
Civil War, we must think also of Lincoin. 

In the city of Washington there was no 
public celebration of Independence Day in 
the grim year of 1862. Isolated nolse-making 
and bonfires—but no public assemblies, no 
exciting oratory, no organized displays of 
fireworks. The Army of the Potomac was 
suffering humiliating reverses in the Penin- 
sular campaign. Lincoln rode beside a tragic 
procession for a distance that day, talking 
with wounded men about the details of a 
deathly struggle but a few miles away. Out 
of consideration for the thousands hos- 
pitalized in converted churches throughout 
this “city of the wounded,” the traditional 
ringing of church bells had by common con- 
sent been abandoned. 

Lincoln’s vigil at the White House was 
interrupted a hundred years ago by a slim 
column of veterans of the 1812 war. They 
had marched from the Post Office Building 
and were received briefly by the President in 
the Oval Room. His impromptu speech to 
them did not mention the anniversary of 
Independence, and we can only speculate 
whether Lincoln's thoughts turned to the 
patriotic theme of the day, independence, 
We know, however, that he already had 
firmly in mind and in pre draft the 
historic Emancipation Proclamation which 
became effective the following New Year's 
Day. 

If Lincoln looked out upon the pastoral 
scene that is now this park, he saw no as- 
semblage such as this. The shaft in whose 
shadow we now gather was but half com- 
pleted. The war and financial troubles had 
halted it, and left it a truncated and un- 
gainly abbreviation of its present grandeur. 

That half-finished monument must have 
been a symbol to Lincoln that he headed a 
half-finished nation. Four score and 6 years 
before, Jefferson had proclaimed independ- 
ence of colonial rule; but independence 
alone had not created a nation. Things re- 
mained to be done: the forging of political 
unity and the emergence of national soli- 
Garity. Lincoln, with his almost mystic 
Prescience, must have known his destiny 
even at that time. His was the task, within 
the scant period of time remaining to him, 
of fulfilling a major part of Jefferson's 
prophecy—the assertion of national power 
with finality, establishing for all time the 
Political unity of the several States, 

A century later the task of carryng for- 
ward the traditions of Jefferson and Lincoln 
presses upon us as firmly as ever. Just as 
Lincoln could see a nation half completed, 
30 also do we find things yet undone to 
achieve national self-realization. A demo- 
cratic society is incomplete so long as any 
Segment of its population is excluded from 
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participation in Its government or from the 
full and equal enjoyment of its privileges. 
Jefferson proclaimed the equality of men. 
Lncoln declared the personal freedom of the 
enslaved. It remains for us to make both 
independence and emancipation a political 
and social reality for all. Short of that goal, 
to call ourselves free is arrogant assumption. 

The statesmen of 1776, whose words we re- 
call today, backed up their declaration of 
principle with a pledge of their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor. As the 
heirs of that great legacy, we rededicate our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor to 
the true freedom of all Americans. The full 
vigor of national life can emerge only from 
our ultimate commitment to the democratic 
ideal. Only this will complete the construc- 
tion of the Nation declared by the patriots 
of 1776 and preserved in the cauldron of civil 
war. 

The patriotism demanded by our time 
transcends nationalistic competition. Ours 
must be a constant rededication to the ideal 
that has made America the symbol of true 
democracy everywhere. 


Calling Sound Economic Theory Myths 
Requires Proof 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, among the economic myths 
which President Kennedy, in his June 11 
Yale speech, urged us to abandon was 
the commonly held belief that deficit 
financing is inflationary and, except 
under unusual circumstances, unhealthy 
for an economy. 

As evidence that deficits are not really 
inflationary, and that they may, in fact, 
be positively beneficial, the President and 
many of his advisers have pointed to the 
economic performance of certain West- 
ern European countries during the past 
decade. They have drawn the tenta- 
tive conclusion that economic growth in 
these countries has exceeded that of the 
United States largely because they have 
run larger budget deficits than we have. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know of any 
more fallacious and dangerous doctrine 
than that which says deficit financing is 
good for us. Two recent articles in the 
Shee Street Journal help to make this 

ear. 

The first, which appeared on July 9, 
largely explodes the Kennedy adminis- 
tration’s contention that big budget def- 
icits have been largely responsible for 
the rapid economic growth in Western 
Europe. 

An earlier article, published July 3, 
shows that certain Western European 
countries and Japan, which have run 
heavy budget deficits, experienced a 
much greater increase in the cost of liv- 
ing than has the United States. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
these articles in the Appendix to the 
RECORD, ; 
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[From the Wall Street Journal, July 9, 1962] 


THE OUTLOOK—APPRAISAL OF CURRENT 
TRENDS IN BUSINESS AND FINANCE 
(By George Shea) 

A theory which has made considerable 
headway in this country in recent months 
is that European economies are growing 
faster than ours because of a willingness by 
their governments to operate at heavy defi- 
cits. Yet the facts do not support the the- 
ory. 

The theory is being advanced by those 
who want our Government to adopt a policy 
of heavy deficits. If the theory is wrong, 
no such policy ought to be adopted in the 
first place. And if it were adopted anyhow, 
businessmen and investors should know the 
policy would not necessarily produce the 
faster growth its advocates promise. 

In order to test the whole idea, growth 
rates of various countries must first be ex- 
amined not for one period alone, but over a 
longer span of time. If this is done, the 
record of the United States looks much better 
than the theory’s backers claim. 

Most such comparisons nowadays are 
based on changes since 1950 in gross na- 
tional product or in industrial production 
for the individual countries. Because gross 
national product is expressed in currency 
units and these figures are affected by price 
changes, it is easier to compare changes in 
industrial production. Using that statistic 
we find that since 1950 Italy's production 
index has risen 190 percent. West Ger- 
many's 180 percent, France's 125 percent, ours 
only 60 percent, and Great Britain's 35 per- 
cent. These figures make our production 
growth and that of the United Kingdom look 
very weak indeed. 

However, World War II dealt the indus- 
tries of Italy, Germany, and France very se- 
vere destructive blows, from which 
had barely begun in 1950. Their output 
right after the war was far below prewar 
and by 1950 it had little more than caught 
up. By contrast, our production in 1950 was 
75 percent above prewar. 

Comparing today’s production with pre- 
war, the differences between our record and 
those of the three continental countries 
diminish greatly. Here are the figures. The 
prewar rate used for comparison is in some 
cases that of 1938 and in others that of 1937, 
these being the last 2 years before the fight- 
ing began; the better of the two is used in 
each case. Also in each case the latest rate 
is that of a recent 1962 month. Japan's 
figure has been included because it is so 
spectacular. 

Rise since prewar 


These figures show that the growth rates 
of Germany, the United States, and France 
since prewar have been quite similar; and 
that even Italy's advantage is not enormous 
when the time covered, a quarter century, is 
taken into account. Only Britain lags badly; 
and Japan, by contrast, stands far above all 
the others. 


As for the impact of deficits on growth, 
the theory's backers say that the European 
governments separate capital expenditures 
from current outlays, and that if they used 
our system of putting capital expenses in the 
regular budget they would show big deficits. 
A simple way to avoid this complication is to 
compare changes in outstanding debt. An 
excess of spending over income produces an 
increase in debt regardless of what the extra 
spending is for. 
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The increase in net debt of the US. 
Government from 1950 through 1961, 
after deducting those portions of the debt 
owed by Federal agencies such as the Social 
Security Board, is about $34 billion. That’s 
a little under 7 percent of the gross national 
product at recent rates. Thus, it cannot be 
claimed that our Government has failed to 
operate with substantial deficits during this 
period. Our slower rate of growth than for 
other nations in the past decade can hardly 
be called the result of a rigid policy of black 
ink. 
Germany's experience offers pretty much 
of a contrast. There's been an increase in 
debt of less than 1 percent of a fairly recent 
figure for gross national product. If we'd 
operated similarly our net Federal debt in- 
crease would have been under $4 billion, not 
$34 billion. The German Government's debt 
actually declined or held unchanged in 6 
of the 7 years 1952-58. 

The cases of France and Italy give more 
comfort to holders of the theory that gov- 
ernment deficits produce growth. France's 
debt has increased more than 10 percent of 
recent gross national product, and Italy's 
something like 17 percent of its correspond- 
ing gross product. However, it is also true 
that the gains in France's debt have slowed 
down very sharply since 1959 under the De 
Gaulle regime, but the growth in industrial 
activity hasn't slowed down at all. 

Furthermore, Great Britain's case provides 
a suggestive contrast. Its relatively slow 
industrial growth has taken place in spite of 
debt increases of the same order of magni- 
tude as France's and Italy's. The increase 
since 1950 in the United Kingdom's net debt 
is about 14 percent of gross national product. 

And as Japan's growth since prewar is 
included in the table above, it is worth 
noting that its Government’s net debt has 
declined since 1955. Let Japan's manufac- 
turing production has expanded more than 
200 percent during the same 6 years. 

What all this adds up to is not merely 
that the figures completely fail to back the 
theory that government deficits produce 
growth. The figures also show no consistent 
pattern. 

It is true that large government deficits 
can be accompanied by rapid growth. But 
it is also true that large government deficits 
can be accompanied by slow growth. And 
it is equally true, as the cases of Germany 
and Japan demonstrate, that rapid growth 
can occur with little or no government red 
ink. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, July 3, 
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Cost or Livinc: Its GROWTH Has BEEN 
Much FASTER IN EUROPE AND JAPAN THAN 
IN UNITED STaATES—CLIMBING PRODUCTION 
Capacity HELPS COUNTER Wack PusH: Bur 
Services RISE SHARPLY—REFRIGERATORS, 
JEANS, STEEL 

(By Alfred L. Malabre, Jr.) 

Foreign countries show more 
than the United Sttaes these days in one 
way that gets few headlines. 

It's growth in the cost of living. 

Living costs have increased less in the 
United States over the last decade than in 
any other major industrial nation of the 
free world. 

Ever-climbing labor rates the world over 
tend to force up the price of all things that 
go into keeping people alive and happy. 
But in the United States, more so than 
lu most lands, swelling production capacity 
and lightning-fast equipment provide a 
mighty counterforce to the key push. 

KEY COUNTRIES COMPARED 


The table below compares the cost-of- 
‘ving climb in key Industrial nations, in- 
cluding the United States, in the last 10 
years. This country's increase is the small- 
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est of the six. It's less than a third of that 
in France, less than half that 
noted in Britain and Japan. 
10-year rise 


The cost of services is climbing sharply 
everywhere. But in America the average 
cost to consumers of all durable goods, rang- 
ing from automobiles to automatic washers, 
actually stands today unchanged from a 
decade ago. The average cost of consumer 
nondurable goods, such as food and fuel 
oll, has risen only 8 percent over the same 
span. 

Spendable per capita personal income 
(after taxes) in the United States, mean- 
while, has leaped about 30 percent in the 
past 10 years. And the average weekly pay 
of all factory workers, fast approaching the 
$100 mark, has climbed nearly 40 percent. 

PRESSURE ON PRICES 


The fine print of Government statistics 
pinpoints the pressure that has been welgh- 
ing on prices of many U.S. goods. Here's 
what has happened to the average price 
of some familiar products in this country 
in the last decade: 

A refrigerator costs 38 percent less today 
than 10 years ago—and its storage space 
averages about 60 percent greater. 

Shampoo preparations are down 2 percent. 

A used car is 1 percent cheaper. 

A pair of jeans is a scant 1 percent costlier. 

Food prices have moved up only 8 per- 
cent—despite the rise of semiprepared foods, 
which ease the housewife's chores. 


SOME RECENT REDUCTIONS 


Recent news indicates the pressure on 
many prices in the United States is con- 
tinuing—meaning still more for the money 
on many products, as far as the American 
consumer is concerned. 

Norge division of Borg-Warner Corp. re- 
cently cut $10 from the price it charges 
dealers for a 13%4-cubic-foot, 2-door refrig- 
erator. The appliance now sells for $258 
in many stores, down from $278 several 
weeks ago. 

A few days ago, leading U.S. drug pro- 
ducers cut prices on widely used antibiotics 
by 15 to 24 percent. More efficient produc- 
tion and marketing methods made the re- 
duction possible, officials say. 

United States Steel Corp. recently revised 
its pricing of so-called secondary steel prod- 
ucts, steels which are off-size or of inferior 
quality. As a result, United States Steel's 
price for some of these products has been 
reduced by 15 percent and more, industry 
sources say. Stainless steel price cuts 
popped into the news late last week. 

And soundings of the US. automobile 
industry indicate little change on price tags 
of 1963 models—though the new cars are 
expected to be roomier than their 1962 coun- 
terparts. 

NEWS FROM ABROAD 

Price headlines abroad tell a markedly 
different tale. 

Several weeks ago, steel producers in 
France boosted their prices an average of 


about 214 percent. 


In Germany recently the price of Volks- 
wagen autos was raised by $60; over the 
weekend, the company warned of further 
price increases. 

In the Soviet Union, which publishes no 
cost of living index, the retall price of meat 
was lifted 30 percent and the price of butter 
was increased 25 percent last month. 

Massive, burgeoning capacity to manufac- 
ture things man uses has thrown a heavy 
blanket across prices Americans pay for many 
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products. This productive capacity is well 
ahead of actual use. 


CLIMBING CAPACITY 


The table below compares the rise of ca- 
pacity and production in the United States 
for several basic materials going into con- 
sumer products—metals, textiles, chemicals 
and petroleum. The figures are precentages 
of 1947-49 averages. 


Capacity Output 
percent percent 


128 124 
144 131 
155 131 
166 150 
182 144 
191 131 


In the period covered, capacity rose 49 
percent, but actual production climbed only 
6 percent. The 16-month-old business up- 
turn has lifted output of these materials 
considerably since 1961, but capacity is still 
mounting, too, according to estimates. 

For a sample of the capacity potential in 
U.S. factories, hark to husky Judson Sayre, 
chairman of Borg-Warner’s Norge Division. 
“If appliance companies operated around the 
clock for 3 or 4 months.“ says the executive, 
“they'd be able to build enough refrigera- 
tors, washing machines and other such goods 
to supply demand for a year—and then 
some.” 

Or look at steel, the chief raw material 
for such consumer goods as autos and ap- 
plances. In 10 years, the Nation's steel 
producers have increased their capacity by 
about 50 million tons, or some 45 percent. 

The huge capacity in many industries 
comes at a time when U.S. households al- 
ready are saturated with key products and 
an increasing part of new purchases are for 
replacement. 

Some 99 percent of the Nation's homes 
contain refrigerators. 

Nine of every ten homes have TV sets. 

About 96 percent of U.S. homes are 
equipped with washing machines. 

For every three persons in the United 
States there is an automobile. And about 
15 percent of the Nation's households al- 
ready possess more than 1 car—there are 
750,000 families with 3 cars or more. 

ROOM IN EUROPE 


In Europe, by comparison, there's still 
plenty of room for first-time customers. 

About 2 of 10 households have TV sets 
in the 6-nation Common Market of Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg. 

Less than half the homes in Britain con- 
tain refrigerators. 

There's about 1 auto for every 25 persons 
in Italy and roughtly 1 for every 10 persons 
in France, Germany, and England. 

MERCURIAL MACHINES 

High-speed equipment sharply boosts the 
output pace of American farmers and fac- 
tory workers. The rapid machinery helps 
offset climbing labor rates, which otherwise 
could drive prices skyward. 

“We're building a production line that 
can turn out 300 refrigerator cabinets an 
hour.” reports Clyde Kaunitz, president of 
United Welders, Inc., a Bay City, Mich. 
machinery maker. “The top rate now is 
about 200 an hour and you were lucky if 
you could make 40 cabinets an hour 10 years 
ago.” He adds, There's nothing like what 
we've got here in foreign plants.” 

United Welders, in addition, recently be- 
gan selling carmakers equipment that can 
produce 900 oil filters for auto engines 
hourly. Machinery used previously, Mr. 
Kaunitz says, produced about 250 filters an 
hour, 

FASTER FARMERS 

There's proof aplenty of rising productiv- 
ity in this country—productivity that helps 
hold the cost of living down. 
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Some 5 million farmers turned out nearly 
a third more farm products last year than 
about 8 million farmers produced 15 years 
before, working with slower machinery. 

About 410,000 steelworkers last year pro- 
duced 98 million tons of the metal. A dec- 
ade earlier, 520,000 steelworkers turned out 
93 million tons. 

Some 879,000 textile millworkers produced 
nearly 12 million yards of woven goods last 
year, while 10 years before 1,163,000 workers 
turned out about 13 million yards. Output 
declined 8 percent in the period, but the 
work force shriveled by 24 percent. 

Department of Labor statistics show the 
climb of factory workers’ output per man- 
hour, spurred by new equipment as well as 
the rise of their hourly earnings. The totals 
are based on 1957-59 averages. 


[In percent] 
Output 
Average per 
hourly man- 
earnings hour 
75 
82 91 
88 96 
97 97 
104 104 
110 111 


Hourly earnings have climbed 47 percent 
since 1951, the table shows a swifter rise 
than output per man-hour. But in recent 
years, output per man-hour has risen 
slightly faster than hourly earnings. 

Though prices in Europe have climbed 
more rapidly than prices in the United 
States, European prices, in many cases, re- 
main below US, levels. As production 
capacity mounts overseas, competition from 
foreign concerns is sharpening. This adds 
to the weight on prices of many U.S.-made 


“There's no question that tougher compe- 
tition from abroad, particularly from Japan, 
adds greatly to the competitive pressure 
that already exists on the price of radio 
sets in this country,” asserts J. S. Wright, 
president of Zenith Radio Corp. 

An official of Allied Stores Corp., a large 
department store chain, says, “Women's 
shoes from Italy, French sweaters, cameras 
from Germany and Japan—all tend to hold 
pay the price of comparable goods made 

ore,” 4 


Court’s Logic and Methods Challenged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orb, I include the following letter which 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star of July 6, 1962: 

Court's LOGIC AND METHODS CHALLENGED 

The recent decision of the Supreme Court 
in the “school prayer case“ has caused a 
Startling intellectual commotion as well as 
much genuine religious discomfort. 

Under the logic and policy of this decision, 
the 10 words of the antiestablishment clause 
of the first amendment—"“Congress shall 
make no law respecting the establishment of 
religion’—are suddenly charged with dy- 
namic power to destroy the whole regime 
of harmonious cooperation and mutual re- 
spect between the churches and the States 
which has prevailed in the United States. 
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The logic and policy of the Engel decision 
will not stop with judicial prohibition of 
prayers in school exercises. 

Mr. Justice Douglas, in concurring with 
the majority, states: 

“The point for decision is whether the 
Government can constitutionally finance a 
Teligious exercise. Our system at the Federal 
and State levels is presently honeycombed 
with such financing. Nevertheless I think it 
is an unconstitutional undertaking what- 
ever form it takes.” 

In a footnote, Justice Douglas lists such 
aids to religion. There is compulsory chapel 
at the (military) service academies and re- 
ligious services are held in Federal hospitals 
and prisons. The President issues religious 
proclamations. The Bible is used for the 
administration of oaths. * * * There is 
Bible reading in the schools of the District 
of Columbia, and religious instruction is 
given in the District's National School for 
Boys. Religious organizations are exempt 
from the Federal income tax and are granted 
postal privileges. Up to defined limits— 
15 percent of the adjusted gross income of 
individuals and 5 percent of the net income 
of corporations—contributions to religious 
organizations are deductible for Federal in- 
come tax purposes.” 

Under Mr. Justice Douglas’ explicit dec- 
laration, all of these long-established prac- 
tices have suddenly become unconstitution- 
al, Thus the decision is regarded by one of 
its own judicial creators as having a really 
revolutionary character, and if followed out 
logically in other cases its harmful effects 
upon religious interests can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

Perhaps the most serious criticism of the 
decision and the prevailing opinions of the 
court in the “school prayer case" has to do 
with the legal method and the legal logic of 
these pre opinions. The court ma- 
jority relies chiefiy, if not exclusively, on an 
outworn type of conceptual logic. The lines 
of deduction and inference are very strictly 
drawn, but the concepts and the premises of 
the reasoning used are pictures taken from 
the story books of past centuries and cannot 
be as realistic pictures of social 
and intellectual activity in the United States 
today. 

For instance, no reference is made in any 
of the Supreme Court opinions to the very 
powerful and widespread movements which 
are so conspicuous at the present time for 
the union of all Christian groups. This 
movement has had great successes among 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Lutherans, and 
other formerly divided denominations in re- 
cent years. The relevance of those unification 
movements to the actual religious psychology 
of the people of the United States today, es- 
pecially among Protestant Christians, is ob- 
vious, 

The opinion of Justice Black barely men- 
tions that the New York Board of Regents 
composed the prayer now under legal contes- 
tation as a part of their “Statement on Moral. 
and Spiritual Training in the Schools,” and 
they recommended and published it accord- 
ingly. The purpose was to meet at recog- 
nized and demonstrated need for moral and 
spiritual education In New York, and was ob- 
viously not an isolated or capricious exercise 
of bureaucratic authority. But the Supreme 
Court pays no attention to this general and 
carefully considered educational purpose as 
revealing the real meaning of the strictly 
voluntary school prayer system” these State 
Officials wished to put into operation, 

The, too, the Court majority in this im- 
portant decision seems to have abandoned 
the doctrine so widely accepted in the juris- 
prudence of our country that most, if not 
all, legal and constitutional rights are rela- 
tive and not absolute, and that these rights 
must be construed and defined by consider- 
ing and weighing the Interests and claims 
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of one party or one class group in a broad 
controversy in comparison with the like esti- 
mation of the claims and interests of other 
parties and class groups. Such a compre- 
hensive, flexible, and impartial consideration 
seems if the courts are to produce 
sound decisions and well-balanced opinions. 
But the Court majority in Engel v. Vitale 
attaches an absolute and unlimited legal 
value to the antiestablishment clause of the 
first amendment, taken in an abstract all- 
or-nothing sense. This abstract character 
of the Court's reasoning can be demonstrated 
by many passages in the prevailing opinions. 
For instance Justice Black says: 

“The establishment clause under the free 
exercise clause does not depend upon any 
showing of direct governmental compulsion, 
and is violated by laws which establish an 
Official religion whether those laws operate 
directly to coerce nonobserving individurls 
or not.” 

His extremely broad concept of “laws which 
establish an official religion” ts definitely il- 
lustrated by his judicial statement with re- 
gard to the case immediately before the 
Court. 

“We think that by using its public prayer 
system to encourage recitation of the re- 
gents prayer. the State of New York has 
adopted a practice wholly inconsistent with 
the establishment clause.” 

it is true that the opinion does mention a 
few historical facts taken from the 17th and 
18th centuries, But there are no references 
to the historical developments of the 20th 
century or even to those of the 19th century. 
It is as if a Supreme Court decision on con- 
temporary transportation problems were to 
be reached on the basis of the ideas and prac- 
tices of the horse and buggy age exclusively. 

Internal evidence convincingly shows that 
the controverted prayer used in the New York 
public schools was framed in a conciliatory 
and philosophical spirit in an effort to estab- 
lish a very brief school exercise to serve as a 
recurring reminder of some of the leading 
principles of our national spiritual heritage. 
No student was required to recite the prayer 
or even to be present at school assemblies 
where it was to be recited. 


If there is to be any place in our constitu- 
tional developmerit for the jurisprudence of 
“relative rights” or for the declaration of the 
preamble to the Constitution that the whole 
constitutional system was ordained and es- 
tablished “to secure the blessings of liberty” 
(not to work out novel mathematical ab- 
stractions about “liberty” quite apart from 
any belief that there are any such possibili- 
ties as blessings“), then the words of this 
New York prayer which I quote as the final 
word seem to me to embody its own true and 
best defense on the constitutional issue. 

“Almighty God, we acknowledge our de- 
pendence upon Thee, and we beg Thy bless- 
ings upon us, our parents, our teachers, and 


our country.” 
CHARLES S. COLLIER, 
Professor Emeritus of Law, Gcorge 
Washington University. 


— —̃ 


York of Tennessee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 


every year at this time we are more 
than usually conscious of our Nation’s 
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heroes. My thought at this time goes 
to an American who won eternal fame 
in World War I, Alvin York, of Pall 
Mall, Tenn. 

A friend has called to my attention a 
poem written by Edna Dean Proctor 
shortly after Sergeant York's return to 
his beloved Tennessee after the Great 
War. It is entitled “York of Tennessee.” 

Edna Dean Proctor was a famous 
writer of prose and verse in the 19th 
century and well into the 20th. She 
was rich in years when she wrote “York 
of Tennessee,” which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

YORK OF TENNESSEE 


They say his rifle, ringing 
Along the valley's crest, 

Made the deer spring to its covert, 
The turkey steal to its nest, 

And the eagle turn to the Border 
Where the Smoky Mountains be, 

Safe from the matchless hunter— 
Bold York of Tennessee. 


Yet, when above Wolf River 
The Sabbath morns shone fair, 

And to the church the country folk 
Had come for song and prayer. 

Who led the hymns with voice now low, 
Now rising full and free? 

Who but the Second Elder— 
Brave York of Tennessee. 


Then the World War! Then Liberty 
Wild eyed, with frantic breath, 
Called to her sons to save her 
From treachery and death! 
Her cry woke town and hamlet, 
From mountain's peak to lea, 
And heart and deed he pledged to her— 
Bold York of Tennessee. 


Goodbye to home and kindred, 
And the girl he held so dear; 

Goodbye to Wolf's bright valley 
Where happiest falls the year; 

“And can you fight?” the Colonel asked, 
When to the camp came he; 

That's what I'm here for,“ firm replied 
Brave York of Tennessee. 


And he has sailed the ocean, 
And in the battle's van 

Has proved how like a god can be 
The valor of a man! 

The strength of the hills was in his arm 
When the hot fight was on, 

And right and ieft he hurled the foe 
That day in the Argonne— 


And Foch, the great commander, said 
When glory's cross he won, 
“No man, of Europe’s armies 
Has done what you have done!" 
And his own country, sealing 
The Marshal's proud decree, 
Its highest meed of honor gave 
To York of Tennessee! 


Was ever such homecoming! 
His joyful mother there, 

And the dear girl who waited him, 
With throngs his fame to share; 

And lo! the Governor and his men, 
In militant array, 

Bring him homage of the State 
And crown his wedding day: 

Ah! while the Border mountains tower, 
And the Forks of Wolf are three, 

And valor fires the heart—will live 
Bold York of Tennessee! 

Adna Dean Proctor. 
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Memorial Day Celebration in the Canal 
Zone—Governor Fleming’s Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that the Members of the House and 
Senate will be pleased to learn that on 
the 30th of May, last, appropriate Me- 
morial Day services were held on the 
Atlantic and Pacific sides of the Canal 
Zone, attended by the President of 
Panama and other officials of the Pan- 
amanian Government; officials of the 
Canal Zone Government and the Panama 
Canal Company; and members of the 
military and naval forces and diplomatic 
corps of the United States on the 
isthmus; and many others. 

The principal addresses were delivered, 
on the Atlantic side by Col. R. G. Sher- 
rard, Jr., and on the Pacific side by Gen. 
Robert J. Fleming, Jr., Governor of the 
Canal Zone Government. y 

Under leave accorded I am including 
as portions of these remarks the follow- 
ing news story of the gatherings, to- 
gether with the address of Governor 
Fleming, as same were carried in the 
Star and Herald, of Panama, in its issue 
of May 31: 

Canat ZONE Pays Homace To U.S. War DEAD 
Wirk SOLEMN SERVICES 


The Canal Zone yesterday, honored U.S. 
war dead in solemn Memorial Day 
services in which residents of Panama 
joined, Corozal Cemetery on the Pacific side 
and Mount Hope Cemetery on the Atlantic 
side of the isthmus were the scenes of these 
services attended by a combined crowd of 
over 800 persons from the Canal Zone and 
Panama. 

More than 500 visitors, from high ranking 
Canal Zone and Panamanian officials to com- 
mon citizens and seryicemen, came to the 
impressive ceremonies at Corozal Cemetery 
to pay reverent tribute to the war dead 
interred there, 

The Pacific Side services began promptly at 
9:45 a.m. with music by the 776th Air Force 
Band of Albrook Air Force Base. 

Following an aerial floral tribute and an- 
other selection by the band, Rev. Fran- 
cis A. Lynch gave the invocation. Miss Carol 
Kimsey, of Balboa High School, then recited 
Lincoln's Gettysburg Address. 

Canal Zone Governor Robert J. Fleming, 
Jr., delivered the memorial address which 
was followed by memorial prayers by Rabbi 
Nathan Whitkin, Rev. Francis A. Lynch, 
and Rev. William W. Baldwin. 

After another selection by the band and 
assemblage and the floral tribute by VFW 
and other fraternal groups, Reverend Baldwin 
gave the benediction. 


The firing of a salute to the dead by an 
ROTC firing squad from Balboa High School 
and the playing of taps and echo by the Air 
Force Band concluded the program. 

Among the Canal Zone and Panamanian 
oficials present were Roberto F. Chiari, 
President of Panama; Canal Zone Gov. 
Robert J. Fleming, Jr.; Ambassador Joseph 
5S. Farland, U.S. Ambassador to Panama; 
Lt. Gen. Andrew P. O'Meara, commander in 
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chief, Caribbean Command; Rear Adm. 
William E. Ferrall, commandant, 15th Naval 
District; Maj. Gen. Theodore F. Bogart, 
commanding general U.S. Army Caribbean, 
and Col. Bolivar E. Vallarino, first com- 
mandant of the Panama Nacional Guard. 
Services on the Atlantic side of the Canal 
Zone included a parade at 10 am., in which 
troops of the Ist battle group participated. 
Col. Winston L. Olson was the grand mar- 
shal, Memorial Day services at the Mount 
Hope Cemetery included Col. R. G. Sher- 
rard, Jr., special representative of the com- 
manding general in the Atlantic area, as the 
principal speaker, and a flagpole ceremony 
at Fort Gulick, 
GOVERNOR FLEMING Honors LIVING AND DEAD 
IN CANAL ZONE MEMORIAL Day ADDRESS 


Canal Zone Gov. Robert J, Fleming, 
Jr., yesterday, remembered the living in pay- 
ing homage to U.S. dead in Memorial 
Day service at the Corozal Cemetery. In 
recognition of the hundreds of Panamanians 
and U.S. citizens gathered for the solemn 
rites, the Governor, as main speaker re- 
marked: 

“This morning here in Panama I am again 
in the company of friends saying thanks to 
men and women who contributed greatly 
to the strength of America. The people here 
were the brains who conceived the plans for 
the Panama Canal. The people here were 
the arms who wielded the sledges and the 
shovels to build it, who laid the ties on the 
railroad, who cleaned the swamps, who dug 
the drainage ditches and who added more to 
the strength of the United States and the 
other American countries than we can ever 
appreciate.“ he said. 

The full text of the Governor's speech 
follows: 

“Today all over the world Americans are 
pausing to say thank you to those who have 
made America great. Today Americans are 
saying those thanks all over the United 
States, in our big national cemeteries and in 
country churchyards from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, from Minnesota to Louisiana, Other 
Americans are expressing those thanks at 
our large military cemeteries overseas. It is 
very fitting that we should do this because 
our generation has received a priceless 
heritage from those whom we thank. In 
France, where I was stationed for 3 years 
before coming to Panama, I went with our 
friends to Memorial Day ceremonies at two 
military cemeteries side by side, one French, 
and the other American. This morning here 
in Panama I am again in the company of 
our friends saying thanks to men and women 
who contributed so greatly to the strength 
of America, The people here were the brains 
who conceived the plans for the Panama 
Canal. The people here were the arms who 
wielded the sledges and the shovels to build 
it, who laid the ties on the railroad, who 
cleared the swamps, who dug the drainage 
ditches and who added more to the strength 
of the United States, and the other Amer- 
ican countries than we can ever appreciate. 

“But I would like to advance the thoughts 
that this material strength is not what we 
are thankful for. Rather, it is the morrl 
strength embodied in the ideals of America, 
in what has been called the American dream. 
It is the striving to assure the dignity and 
the freedom of the individual person, and 
to preserve governments who are the ser- 
vants of the people and not their masters. 
This idea did not originate in the United 
States. It is as old as recorded history and 
given emphasis by the great French politice] 
philosophers. In our country this ideal was 
conceived in Boston, in Charleston, in Wil- 
liamsburg. It was born in Philadelphia and 
it suffered at Valley Forge. Throughout 
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Americar history this ideal has been chal- 
lenged and now it is being challenged again. 
It has been protected by American forces 
al] over the world, It has been strengthened 
in the great social advances gained and 
being gained within our country. And it 
gained material strength here in Panama. 

“This Ideal is now no longer the American 
dream; it is the dream of the whole world. 
That is the priceless heritage for which we 
Americans pause and say thanks today. 
That world hope of personal liberty, of in- 
dividual dignity and equality of opportunity 
has had enemies in the past; has enemies 
now and will have enemies in the future. 
That heritage of ours was not easily gained 
nor can it be casually guarded. It was not 
gained by ignorance, it was not nurtured 
-by bigotry or indolence and it has never 
and can never be protected by complacency, 
an acquiescence in the status quo. 

“This quiet cemetery will be forever home 
to some true workers for the American 
dream. They helped provide a priceless 
asset to the strength of this hemisphere. 
And it has been this strength which has 
made it possible for our generation to de- 
fend, and in our turn to advance one step 
closer to realization of that ideal of moral 
and social equality. Today our generation 
says very sincerely and very simply—Thank 
you.” 


Crime Fighter’s Exit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
noted in the paper a few days ago that 
Harry J. Anslinger is retiring as head of 
the Bureau of Narcotics after having had 
45 years of distinguished service in the 
Government. During the early fifties 
when I had the privilege of being chair- 
man of the Senate Committee To In- 
vestigate Organized Crime, I had many 
contacts with Mr. Anslinger and with 
his capable, courageous men in the Bu- 
reau of Narcotics. Mr. Anslinger has 
done his job well. He has lead a cour- 
ageous and effective fight against the 
traffic in narcotics both in the United 
States and throughout the world. It can 
truly be said of him that his is a job well 
done. Thoughtful citizens everywhere 
should be appreciative of the fine leader- 
ship for law enforcement Mr. Anslinger 
has furnished. I am sure that in retire- 
ment Mr. Anslinger will furnish sound 
and good advice to those who will carry 
on his crusade against narcotics and gen- 
eral criminology in our Nation. 

The Washington Evening Star of July 
10 had a very thoughtful editorial com- 
mending the public service of Mr. An- 
Slinger which I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CRIME FICHTER'S EXIT 

Harry J. Anslinger, having reached the 
compulsory retirement age of 70, is about 
to retire, with colors flying, from the crime 
front where he for many years has waged a 
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relentless war on the illicit drug traffic. 
But he is not through fighting the narcotics 
racketeers. The United States will continue 
to have his services as its representative at 
international conferences of the U.N. on the 
narcotics problem. 

Although Mr. Anslinger has differed with 
the American Medical Association and some 
other groups on how to handle drug addicts, 
the White House announced that his retire- 
ment was voluntary. The controversy has 
been over whether addicts should be treated 
as victims of a disease, as the doctors con- 
tend, or as law violators, as the veteran head 
of the Treasury's Narcotics Bureau has in- 
sisted. 

Actually, however, Mr. Anslinger often 
made it clear that he thought addicts should 
be hospitalized instead of penalized—unless 
they had committed a crime, such as ped- 
diing drugs to others or robbing or murder- 
ing to gain narcotics or the money with 
which to buy them. But he has opposed 
medical proposals for clinics at which addicts 
could be supplied with their drug needs, 
legally. Since such clinics would restrict the 
amount of drugs used, he said, the urge for 
more narcotics would lead to further illicit 
activities. 

It is of interest that Mr. Anslingers's suc- 
cessor will be his right-hand deputy, Henry 
L. Glordano, who is known to share gener- 
ally Mr. Anslinger's views on means of com- 
bating the vicious drug racket. Those of us 
who regret the Impending exit of the vigorous 
and outspoken commissioner will hope that 
his successor will be as relentless and as suc- 
cessful in sending the peddlers and other 
scum to prison or into exile. 


The Supreme Court Decision in the 
School-Prayer Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA s 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time, I have requested permission to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD & 
statement signed by the elders of the 
Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church 
of Lake Placid, Highlands County, Fla. 
The elders of this church are deeply 
concerned over the recent ruling of the 
Supreme Court with regard to the prayer 
used in the public schools of New York 
State. 

Their statement follows: 

JUNE 30, 1962. 


Hon. James A. HALEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE HALEY: We, the un- 
dersigned elders of the Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian Church of Lake Placid, High- 
lands County, Fla, do respectively request 
that you, as our elected Representative, read 
into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, this letter 
wherein we request that the U.S, Congress 
take whatever steps legally necessary to re- 
yerse the decision of the U.S, Supreme Court, 
rendered against the reading of a nonsec- 
tarian prayer in the New York public schools. 
Our contention being that the Court's de- 
cision in this case was another in a long line 
of traversities against the Constitution and 
its amendments. 

While adhering to the basic doctrine of the 
separation of church and state, there is no- 
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where to be found in the Constitution or 
its amendments, a prohibitation of allegiance 
to a Supreme Being by the public schools. 

Article I, under articles and amendments, 
plainly states, “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

We feel that all past scandals are of no 
consequence as compared to this decision 
which is actually a decision against God in 
a nation founded on Godly concepts. 

We further feel that God in His infinite 
wisdom, has punished individuals, tribes and 
nations that did not take a firm stand on 
His side and that if this decision is allowed 
to stand, our only recourse is to pray that 
God will have mercy on another of the grow- 
ing ranks of officially and ungodly nations. 

It is our earnest prayer that this letter 
will receive your immediate attention and 
that other church bodies, civic clubs, patri- 
otic groups and Individuals will introduce 
to the Congress, similar statements. 

Sincerely, 

ALFRED W. SCHWAGER. 

WALTER D. SAYRE. 

NELSON A. RUSSELL. 

E. L. TAPPEN. 

J. F. BEARD, 
Moderator. 

L. A. MCKINNEY. 

Done this day of our Lord July 1, 1962. 


Opposition to Supreme Court Decision on 
Prayer in Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter which I have 
received from Richard M. Plonowski, 
faithful navigator of the Father O’Don- 
nell General Assembly, fourth degree 
Knights of Columbus of Greater Law- 
rence, Mass.: 

KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS, FaTHER 
O'DONNELL GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
Lawrence, Mass., June 29, 1962. 
Congressman THOMAS J. LANE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN LANE: For God and 
Country” has been the theme of our Ameri- 
can heritage. What has happened, do we 
not need our God? Here we are just a few 
days away from the 186th birthday of the 
United States of America and a recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court has made it 
illegal for our children to recommend them- 
selves dally to God in their classrooms. Are 
we to still the lips of young America, upon 
whom the future of our great Nation hinges? 

To worship God in our own way is one 
of the greatest of all freedoms in America. 
What is happening in this wonderful land of 
ours? 

Our Founding Fathers would not be proud 
to read of this action. It seems that the 
highest tribunal of American justice has 
fallen prey to the theories of Communist- 
ruled countries where prayer is a sin against 
the state. 

Let us not forget that it was the pursuit of 
religious freedom that brought the pilgrims 
here in search of a better life. 

The members of Father O'Donnell Gen- 
eral Assembly, Fourth Degree Knights of 
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Columbus of Greater Lawrence, Mass., have 
at yesterday's meeting gone on record as 
being definitely against this incredible de- 
cision of our Supreme Court and abhore the 
very thought of it. 

We trust that corrective action will be 
taken immediately to remedy this outrage- 
ous decision. 

Yours very truly, 
Ricnargp M. PLONOWSKI, 
Faithful Navigator. 


John L. Montgomery, Sr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very pleased to have this opportu- 
nity to pay tribute to not only a warm 
friend but an outstanding citizen who 
during his lifetime served his community 
with zeal and fidelity. John L. Mont- 
gomery, who died a few days ago, was 
director of the Welfare Board of Mon- 
mouth County, and in that position 
brought to a close a life of devoted serv- 
ice. As the editorials attached to my 
remarks clearly point out, he helped 
those who were in trouble to straighten 
themselves out and by his wisdom and 
kindly disposition won the everlasting 
gratitude of citizens everywhere. 

Above all, his service was exemplified 
by a retiring nature which may well 
serve as an example to all in public of- 
fice that effective service need not be 
accompanied by a brass band. 

John Montgomery will be greatly 
missed in New Jersey but the example 
of his life and his kindly nature will al- 
ways remain a strong influence for good 
citizenship. 

Iam pleased to attach herewith an edi- 
torial, “We Shall Miss Him,” appearing 
in the Asbury Park Evening Press of 
Saturday, July 7, and an editorial “John 
L. Montgomery, Sr.,“ appearing in the 
Long Branch Daily Record of July 7: 

From the Asbury Park (N.J.) Evening 

Press, July 7, 1962] 
We SHALL Miss HIM 

Once in a generation or so a community 
is fortunate enough to have a citizen like 
the late John L. Montgomery. Modest, 
quiet spoken, yet persuasive, John Montgom- 
ery had the ability to inspire confidence 
in all with whom he came in contact. He 
had a deep sympathy for the unfortunate, 
wisely tempered with a sense of practicality 
which made him doubly effective. 

When residents of Monmouth County 
speak of their social agencies they are speak- 
ing of John Montgomery. No individual 
had more to do with shaping their course 
than he. At a largely attended dinner given 
in his honor a few years ago he was re- 
ferred to as “Mr. Welfare,” The accuracy 
of the appellation overrode the facetious 

. John Montgomery dedicated his 
life to the cause of human welfare and so 
earnestly did he labor in its behalf that the 
title, “Mr. Welfare,” became an earned dis- 
tinction rather than an honorary one. 

It is the destiny of humankind that life is 
uncertain. Some are called away scarcely 
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before their lives have begun. Others are 
granted a longer stay and, thereby, greater 
opportunity to do something worthwhile, 
though not all avail themselves of the length- 
ened years. John Montgomery was granted 
a long life and he used it to the full to do 
something for his fellow men. That is why 
hundreds mourn him today. That is why 
we will recall his name with affection for 
a long time to come. 

[From the Long Branch (N.J.) Dally Record, 

July 7, 1962] 
JOHN L. MONTGOMERY, Sn. 


We are saddened by the death of John L. 
Montgomery, who served Monmouth County 
long and well as referee of the Juvenile and 
domestic relations court, and as director of 
the Monmouth County Welfare Board. 

Here is a man who truly gave service above 
self—who thought always of his fellow man 
before he thought of himself, and who lived 
his daily life by the Golden Rule. 

He had served Monmouth County in so 
many capacities they are far too numerous 
to mention here, but there is hardly a family 
in Monmouth County who has not benefited 
in some way from work that he has done 
during the course of his life. 

He was honored in 1958 by the Red Bank 
Kiwanis Club as the outstanding citizen of 
the year, and the club could not have se- 
lected a more deserving person. He is hon- 
ored in that Montgomery Terrace, Red Bank, 
is named in his honor and we are glad that 
these plaudits were bestowed upon him dur- 
ing his lifetime. Too often the good that a 
person does is never recognized until after 
he has gone. 

But such is not the case as far as Mr. 
Montgomery is concerned. 

He lived so well and did so much while he 
was here that anything we could say now 
would hardly be enough. 


New England Atomic Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, New 
England has been a front runner in the 
development of private atomic power- 
plants and it is encouraging to note that 
the utility industry in this area is map- 
ping plans for two more atomic power 
stations to be built before 1970. 

These new stations, together with the 
existing plant, will be able to supply 10 
percent of New England's projected 
power needs. 

It is worthy of note that the unpre- 
cedented success of the existing atomic 
power station at Rowe, Mass., has en- 
couraged the New England utility in- 
dustry to plan for this 200-percent 
expansion, 

Of great significance is the fact that 
the power cost for producing energy 
from this source is slightly more than 
1 mill higher than the cost per kilowatt- 
hour of using fossil fuel. 

Iam happy to append herewith a news 
article from the Washington Post of 
June 21, 1962, which more fully describes 
this significant development of which 
we in New England are very proud: 
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More A-Power For NEw ENGLAND 
(By Howard Simons) 


Boston, June 20.—Encouraged by the 
highly successful operation of its first atomic 
powerplant, the New England utility in- 
dustry is mapping plans for two more atomic 
power stations to be built before 1970. 

Together, the three nuclear power sta- 
tions will be capable of supplying 10 per- 
cent of New England's projected power needs 
by 1970. 

The burgeoning role of atomic power in 
New England's future was discussed here to- 
day before the American Nuclear Society by 
William Webster, president of the New Eng- 
land Electric System and the Yankee Atomic 
Co, 

UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS 

It has been the unprecedented success 
with the Yankee’s atomic power station at 
Rowe, Mass., that has spurred New Eng- 
land's utility industry to plan for 2 more 
nuclear stations owned jointly by 10 New 
England utilities. 

On its first fuel load, which lasted for a 
little more than a year and Is now spent, 
Yankee produced 1,33 billion kilowatt-hours 
of electricity, or 3 percent of all New Eng- 
land's needs. 

The power cost was less than 9.5 mills 
per kilowatt-hour, or a little more than 
one mill higher that the cost of a kilowatt- 
hour produced from a comparable power 
plant using fossil fuel. 

Webster noted that the heat produced by 
the first core, which consumed some 500 
pounds of uranium, produced steam equal 
to that from burning 500,000 tons of coal in 
a conventional powerplant. Yankee has 
asked the Atomic Energy Commission for 
permission to operate at an increased level 
of power. 

Webster also noted that Yankee was built 
at a cost 23 percent below estimates and pro- 
duced 30 percent more electricity than esti- 
mates. These factors were credited with 
spurring the New England utilities to build 
more atomic powerplants. 

TARGET DATE IS 1967 


The first of these new plants will prob- 
ably be in Connecticut. It will be either a 
boiling water or pressurized water reactor 
and will have twice the capacity of the 
Yankee plant. The target date for this plant 
is 1967. The second plant, a twin to that 
planned for 1967, will probably be in Mas- 
sachusetts and is expected to be built by 
1969. 

Webster made it clear that New England 
was particularly suited to accommodate 
atomic power today because it is a relatively 
high-cost-fuel area. So, too, is California, 
he said. That is the primary reason why 
utilities in those two areas were more heavily 
engaged in planning atom power stations 
than other areas of the Nation. 

“Atomic power is not cheap power yet,” 
Webster said, “but I think we have blazed a 
trail that will lead to cheap power in New 
England.“ 

Before 1975, Webster predicted, the major- 
ity of all new powerplants built in New 
England will be nuclear powerplants. 


Articles of Faith To Inspire a Cause 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, in a 
speech delivered last year in ceremonies 
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honoring the 76th anniversary of the 
founding of Stanford University, the 
Honorable Thomas P. Pike, former Sec- 
retary of Defense in the Eisenhower 
administration, proposed a credo for all 
Americans, Points in his credo have 
been printed in the July 1962 issue of 
the Lincoln Log, a publication of the 
Lincoln Savings & Loan Association. 
I believe they should also be printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, and, under unanimous consent, I 
include them herewith: 

DIRECTOR THOMAS P. PIKE RECEIVES FREEDOM 

FOUNDATION AWARD 


Thomas P. Pike, a member of the board of 
directors for Lincoln Savings, has been 
awarded the Freedom Foundation’s public 
address honor certificate for a speech which 
he delivered last year at the commemoration 
ceremonies honoring the 76th anniversary of 
the founding of Stanford University, Mr. 
Pike is currently President of Stanford's 
Board of Trustees. 

His speech, entitled “Reafirmation and Re- 
dedication,” was selected from over 500 en- 
tries submitted to the foundation for con- 
sideration. At the award’s presentation last 
May, Mr. Pike was praised for his “outstand- 
ing achievement in bringing about a better 
understanding of the American way of life.” 

ARTICLES OF FAITH TO INSPIRE A CAUSE 

Thomas P. Pike, in his speech, “Reaffirma- 
tion and Rededication,” takes inspiration 
from the words of Stanford's founders and 
issues a credo for all Americans, 

1, We believe in God. 

2. We believe in the inherent dignity of 
all men, irrespective of race, color, or creed. 

3. We believe that all men have certain 
inalienable rights which come to them from 
their Creator, not from. the State. 

4. We believe in “The blessings of liberty 
regulated by law.” 

5. We believe in “inculcating love and rev- 
erence for the great principles of government 
as derived from the inalienable rights of man 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

6. We believe in the sanctity of the fam- 
ily—the basic unit of socity. 

7. We believe in the right of private prop- 
erty, and that private property has its social 
and civic obligations. 

8. We believe that labor has rights and re- 
sponsible obligations. 

9, We believe that management has rights 
and obligatory responsibilities. 

10. We believe in academic freedom and in 
the responsibilities that are attached to it 
as to every form of freedom. 

11. We believe in the objective study of 
theories and forms of government, including 
any which are or may be opposed to “Liberty 
regulated by law.“ 

12. We believe that moral absolutes must 
regulate the personal, family, economic, po- 
litical, and international life of men if civ- 
ilization is to survive. 


First National City Bank Speaks on 
Growth ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 
Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 


er, in the June issue of the First Na- 
tional City Bank Monthly Letter, atten- 
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tion is turned to the question of growth, 
the failure of the Kennedy administra- 
tion to achieve the goals it has set for 
itself in overcoming the problem of per- 
sistent unemployment and the hard line 
taken by France to pull its economy out 
of lethargy and back into the main 
stream of Europe's booming economy. I 
am placing this part of the First National 
City Bank newsletter in the Recorp to 
point up the ideas which it contains: 
THE PROBLEM OF GROWTH 


Despite this year's economic achlevements, 
the administration remains disappointed 
with the performance, and properly so. Em- 
ployment is running a million higher than 
a year ago but unemployment remains a mil- 
lion above the target of 4 percent of the la- 
bor force the administration has set as its 
goal. It is hard to see how unemployment 
is going to come down very far in the absence 
of better profit incentives for business to en- 
large activities. This.is where the gap 
originates. 

The administration has not yet found the 
formula although the recent White House 
Conference on National Economic Issues, in- 
cluding representatives from corporations 
and labor unions, may have contributed 
something to understanding. Mr. Kennedy, 
in his press conference of May 23, set out the 
problems as follows: 

“How the Government, labor, and manage- 
ment can function so as to provide for a 
steadily increasing economy; what we can do 
about the flow of gold; how we can prevent 


-~ periodic recessions at every 2 or 3 years; how 


we can maintain full employment as other 
free countries have; what's the proper rela- 
tionship between Government and business 
and labor; what should be our budget 
policies, our debt policies. These are all the 
matters which concern us today and about 
which we must do something.” 

A FRENCH LESSON 


For help in answering these questions the 
President said that the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development is going to study the 
economies of several European countries and 
that his Council of Economic Advisers will 
consider particularly the case of the extra- 
ordinary economic vitality” of France. The 
French case is interesting because inflation- 
ists used to cite France as the prime ex- 
ample of how a country can increase its 
production while allowing its currency to 
erode in value. Let, in the end, France de- 
cided that inflation, and the disrepute of 
the franc, had to be corrected to restore its 
position among the nations. The broad pro- 
gram of financial stabilization instituted by 
President Charles de Gaulle at the end of 
1958 laid the groundwork for steady growth 
of investment, output, and productivity. 

The program was developed by a commis- 
sion of experts headed by a distinguished 
economist, M. Jacques Rueff. The recom- 
mendations, which the Government accepted 
almost entirely, were bold and tough, em- 
bracing a devaluation of the franc which 
made it possible to get rid of export sub- 
sidies and to open French markets to foreign 
competition; reduction of the Government 
deficit to a level that could be financed 
safely out of savings; slashing economic and 
social subsidies which were called “the most 
ominous feature of French finances”; and 
increasing Government revenues while re- 
ducing complexities of the tax system. 

There is neither need nor opportunity for 
the United States to devalue the dollar; 
the dollar is the international benchmark 
relative to which values of other currencies 
are determined and regulated. But cer- 
tainly we could have a healthier and more 
dynamically competitive economy if, among 
other things, we were to dispense with 
economic and social subsidies and protec- 
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tionist import quotas; cut wasteful govern- 
ment expenditures in general; start financ- 
ing deficits out of savings instead of created 
money; and reduce the overwhelming com- 
plexities of our tax system. 

The regeneration of France, in 4 short 
years, has been little short of astounding. 
What the new studies of the French and 
other Continental European economies will 
find the hardest to grasp is something in- 
tangible in the atmosphere, a spirit of posi- 
tive encouragement to enterprise that gave 
Europe its boost. 

As German Economics Minister Ludwig 
Erhard observed in his book, “Prosperity 
Through Competition”: 

“How much more sensible it is to concen- 
trate all available energies on increasing the 
Nation's wealth rather than to squabble over 
the distribution of this wealth, and thus be 
sidetracked from the fruitful path of in- 
creasing the national income. It is consider 
ably easier to allow everyone a larger slice 
out of a bigger cake than to gain anything 
by discussing the division of a smaller cake.” 


A Nationwide Drive To Make America 
Competitive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, like 
the weather, everyone seems to talk 
about what should be done to relieve the 
cost-price squeeze in which American 
business and American consumers are 
caught but it appears little, if anything, 
is being done about it. 


The first step, it seems to me, is in the 
direction of reducing costs. Apart from 
U.S. foreign aid, West Germany, France, 
England, and other countries have re- 
built themselves by holding down costs 
through organized national efforts and 
thereby achieved economic stability. I 
cannot help but wonder why if these 
countries can do it, we cannot. 


In a recent speech before the Dallas- 
Fort Worth chapter of the Society of 
American Value Engineers, E. T. O'Con- 
nell, able editor of Value Engineering 
Weekly, touched on this problem in a 
manner that makes real sense. He of- 
fered a solution to this problem which I 
feel deserves the serious consideration of 
every Member of the Congress, as well as 
all other branches of government and 
the entire business community of our 
great Nation. The speech follows: 

We are fighting a cold war against com- 
munism that is becoming each day more 
and more of a hot economic battle. We are 
in a struggle for national survival that finds 
one hand of every American tied behind his 
back, with no appeal to his sentiment, 
patriotism or national pride. There has 
been no urging of American business to in- 
crease its narrowing profit margins by an 
attack on costs. There has been no drive 
to cut costs and prices so that our exports 
might be increased to bring into balance 
the international payments deficit that is 
sapping our economic vitality. 

There has been a story going the rounds 
for something over 2,000 years that when the 
great Roman general, Mare Antony, climbed 
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aboard Cleopatra's yacht on the banks of the 
Nile one morning about 3 o'clock, he said 
“Cleo, I didn't come here to talk politics.” 
Neither did I. Particularly I did not come 
here to talk about the recent ill-fated steel 
price increase. But I do wish to say that 
if America’s leaders had embarked a year 
ago on a national cost reduction drive in- 
stead of merely a hold-the-line program, 
there would have been no steel price increase 
to rescind because there would have been no 
cost-price squeeze and therefore no need 
or excuse for an Increase. 

Last week stock market quotations hit 
new lows on the bad news of first quarter 
corporation earnings statement. With only 
a handful of exceptions, the story was the 
same: Increased sales, higher costs and ever- 
narrowing profit margins. Joscph L. Block, 
Inland Steel chairman and the man who held 
the price line and whose competition really 
blocked the increase, told his recent stock- 
holder meeting: “Eventually the relation be- 
tween costs and prices will have to be cor- 
rected." GE president Gerald L. Phillips 
said to his stockholders in Schenectady: 
“The cost-price situation has apparently be- 
come a continuing challenge to the modern 
business scene,” adding that production ca- 
pacity exceeds demand while competition 
holds down prices and expenses increase 
cost. 

You could read 1,000 current corporation 
earnings reports and while the words might 
differ, the refrain would be the same: in- 
creased sales, higher costs, lower profits. 
Recently McGraw-Hill summed it up by say- 
ing: “Unless the pressures causing this 
squeeze are substantially eased, everyone— 
businessmen, workers, stockholders, con- 
sumers and Government—will soon be hurt.” 
But if you were to search through the en- 
tire 1,000 reports, I doubt if you would find 
a word about cost reduction except that both 
wages and taxes must be cut and deprecia- 
tion allowances increased if the profit 
squeeze is to be relieved. 4 

Or if you were to read 1,000 reports of 
labor leaders, at no point would you find 
a single reference to cost cutting. Both 
business and labor have been bankrupt in 
the need to increase profits, wages and tax 
income through cost reduction. Business 
fears cost reduction means lower prices and 
profits. Labor fears it means lower wages. 
Somewhere along the line both will have to 
be shown otherwise if our economy is to 
be stabilized. 

A third factor is the Government's vital 
monetary interest in the restoration and 
maintenance of a higher rate of corpora- 
tion profits because reduced corporation 
profits mean reduced Federal tax income and 
increased Government deficits. 

Consider a recent statement by the Wash- 
ington Post Economist Frank C. Porter: 
“After-tax profits,” Porter said, were 8 per- 
cent of the gross national product in 1950. 
Today they are barely 4% percent of the 
GNP. It is now considered nip and tuck 
whether President Kennedy’s $92.5 billion 
budget for fiscal year 1963 ever is balanced. 
He expects the contribution of corporate 
income taxes to be about $26.6 billion. But 

. if profits were running at the rate of 8 per- 
cent of the GNP rather than 4% percent, 
the anticipated revenue in corporate taxes 
would be close to $50 billion. That extra 
$23 billion could be translated into budget 
surplus, into a stronger defense posture, into 
better schools and expanded governmental 
services, into more aid to underdeveloped 
nations, into a strengthening of the dollar 
overseas, into lower personal taxes.” 

The situation is more crucial than is real- 
ized by the public and than Is likely to be 
admitted by the administration. The Na- 
tlon's economy is caught in the wringer and 
not a single leader in business, labor, or 
Government has come up with anything 
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that resembles a suggestion that unneces- 
sary costs should be prevented or that they 
can and should be removed. 

This is the situation with which the Sec- 
retary of Defense is faced in his efforts to 
reduce defense costs. And I say to you that 
he can staff the Pentagon with Ph. D.'s 6 feet 
deep, that he can put them to work writing 
regulations, directives, and instructions, and 
that he can wear out a thousand mimeo- 
graph machines grinding out these docu- 
ments for business and labor leaders who 
have known nothing since 1940 but price 
increases and wage raises as the road to 
increased profits and higher take-home pay, 
and that between it all Mr. McNamara will 
get exactly nowhere. 

The president of United States Steel did 
not bow to the President of the United 
States. He was forced to cancel his price 
increase by competition of Inland Steel and 
by the force of public opinion that backed 
President Kennedy. Only a campaign- 
formed public opinion that will reach into 
the board rooms of America’s business and 
labor heirarchy and that will force this coun- 
try’s Industrial, financial, and labor leaders 
to do a complete about-face in their think- 
ing and actions—that forces them to aban- 
don price increases in favor of cost reduc- 
tions—is going to enable Secretary Mc- 
Namara to gain acceptance at the action 
level for the technically perfect regulations 
his expert technicians in the Pentagon have 

and will bring forth in the future. 
The priceless ingredient—the human ele- 
ment—the force of public opinion—must be 
added or the results will never outstrip the 
rising costs of protecting this Nation against 
aggression. 

To bring home to you the enormity of the 
task faced by the Secretary, defense cost 
overruns in fiscal year 1961 were 36 percent. 
In fiscal year 1962 (the present fiscal year) 
they are expected to be 34 percent. By 
tighter management methods, in fiscal year 
1963 hopefully they can be cut to 28 per- 
cent. To add this up for you, 3 years of 
appropriations are buying only 2 years of 
defense. No wonder we find references in 
Pentagon speeches to the Inability of the 
American economy to stand defense costs. 

I alluded earlier in these remarks to the 
absence from the Pentagon team of a tech- 
nician skilled in molding the mass mind. 
Perhaps such a man belongs somewhere 
nearer the White House. But in any event 
there are such men for whom such an as- 
signment would be made to order. I say this 
because, given the right backing, never would 
a properly equipped person find a more re- 
ceptive audience or have an easier job in 
leading the American people to financial 
stability. Isay this because from where I sit 
it looks like we face either cost reduction 
or wage-price controls, and given such a 
choice, I have more than a sneaking sus- 
picion that cost reduction would win hands 
down. 

Now there is nothing for which the De- 
partment of Defense yearns more than re- 
duced defense costs. There is nothing our 
business, labor and government fiscal leaders 
need more than reduced costs. The 
factor is a leader, or the leader, if you prefer, 
who can and will say— Let's embark on a 
nationwide drive under the slogan: ‘To Make 
America Competitive.“ Let's plaster this 
country with billboards, fill the airwaves, 
with radio and television messages, reach 
into every nook and cranny of this great and 
vast land with facts as to how costs can be 
reduced to speed reemployment, wipe out 
Federal budget deficits, reduce prices and 
out of the higher profits, to increase divi- 
dends and wages. 

“Let's bring all the people into the act. 
Let's enclose messages with dividend checks, 
utility and department store bills and tack 
them up on shop bulletin boards. Let's give 
to this war on waste the same fervor, the 
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same patriotism, the same all-out drive that 
we gave to winning World Wars I and II. 
Let's mold 180 million Americans into a 
fighting force that will win world peace by 
the cold war through economic force 
and hopefully avoid the atomic war that the 
present stalemate could very well produce.” 
I believe the day is at hand when some 
leader will grasp this situation that is made 
to order for a leader. The American people 
have never been asked since World War II 
to give anything but their tax dollars to the 
winning of the cold war, and I do not 
believe the cold war can be won with tax 
dollars. I believe it ts going to take people. 
So why should not you and I and every 
other American be called on to do as much 
to win this economic war as are the Com- 
munists? Aren't we Americans as patriotic 
as the Communists? Ifso, why are we being 
sold short? 


The Indispensable Opposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN KYL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, nowhere is 
there a more lucid delineation of the 
necessity for the voice of the congres- 
sional minority than in an essay written 
by Walter Lippmann, entitled “The In- 
dispensable Opposition.” 

Only the final few paragraphs are in- 
cluded here: 


The only reason for dwelling on all this 
is that if we are to e democracy we 
must understand its principles. And the 
principle which distinguishes it from all 
other forms of Government is that in a 
democracy the opposition not only is 
tolerated as constitutional but must be main- 
tained because it is in fact indispensable. 

The democratic system cannot be operated 
without effective opposition. For, in making 
the great experiment of governing people by 
consent rather than by coercion, it is not 
sufficient that the party in power should have 
a majority. It is just as necessary that the 
party in power should never outrage the 
minority. That means that it must listen 
to the minority and be moved by the criti- 
cisms of the minority. That means that its 
measures must take account of the minor- 
ity’s objection, and that in administering 
measures it must remember that the minor- 
ity may become the majority. 

The opposition is indispensable. A good 
stateman, like any other sensible human be- 
ing, always learns more from his opponents 
than from his fervent supporters, For his 
supporters will push him to disaster unless 
his opponents show him where the dangers 
are. So U he is wise he will often pray to 
be delivered from his friends, because they 
will ruin him, But, though it hurts, he 
ought also to pray never to be left without 
opponents; for they keep him on the path 
of reason and good sense, 

The national unity of a free people depends 
upon a sufficiently even balance of political 
power to make it impracticable for the 
administration to be arbitrary and for the 
opposition to be revolutionary and irrecon- 
cilable. Where that balance no longer exists, 
democracy perishes. For unless all the citi- 
zens of a State are forced by circumstances 
to compromise, unless they feel that they 
can affect policy but that no one can wholly 
dominate it, unless by habit and necessity 
they have to give and take, freedom cannot 
be maintained. 
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The Promise of Kerr-Mills 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, perhaps the most maligned 
piece of legislation that has passed the 
Congress in recent years is the Kerr- 
Mills Act. A focal point of the attack on 
this law, an attack that too often has 
been irresponsibly led by those who seek 
to promote their own ideas in this area 
of legislation by trying to assure that 
the Kerr-Mills Act does not work effec- 
tively, has been that it provides aid only 
to those on the thin edge of poverty. 

I am placing in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial from the June 20 
issue of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
which effectively counters this un- 
founded assertion. In pointing out the 
liberal eligibility requirements that the 
States have enacted under the Kerr- 
Mills Act—and Kerr-Mills actually lib- 
eralizes the needs test that is a part of 
every assistance program—this editorial 
should do much to dispel an all-too- 
popular misconception. 

SUPERIOR KERR-MILLS PROGRAM 

Vice President LYNDON B. JOHNSON was in 
St. Louis last month to beat the drums for 
the administration's phony “medicare” plan. 
This scheme is being presented to the Ameri- 
can people as a way to salve the health needs 
of all Americans 65 and over. 

Actually, this is as dishonest as a medi- 
cine man's pitch for snake oil. 

Despite its name, “medicare” provides no 
medical care for anyone. It would pay only 
for a limited stay in a hospital or nursing 
home, and for home nursing care. 

It would pay no doctor bills, no surgeon's 
fees, and for no medicine or drugs from the 
pharmacist. , 

In fact, “medicare” provides far fewer 
benefits than the Kerr-Mills health bill, 
which Congress passed in 1960—before this 
administration took office. 

Under Kerr-Mills, the States are allowed 
Federal funds to pay for all health care— 
doctor bills, surgeon's fees, hospital bills, the 
cost of drugs and medicines. These benefits 
are available to all elderly residents of the 
State who can't pay the bills themselves. 

At least 27 States haye set up new health 
care programs under the Kerr-Mills law. Un- 
fortunately Missouri is not one of them. 

When Vice President JOHNSON was here, 
he used some old cliches to discredit the 
Kerr-Mills plan. We're against it, he said, 
because it benefits only those on the thin 
edge of poverty.” 

i This is false, and Mr. Jounson must know 
t. 

Under the Kerr-Mills plan, the States must 
put up from 20 to 50 percent of their own 
money, depending on ability to pay. Wash- 
ington puts up the rest. 

In return, each State lays down its own 
rules on who is eligible for help—and how 
much he will get. No State has required 
that the aged be on the thin edge of pov- 
erty” to qualify. 

On the contrary, eligibility rules have 
been liberal. 

West Virginia originally allowed a couple 
to get free Kerr-Mills health care if they 
owned a $20,000 home, plus farm property, 
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had $7,500 in cash, stocks, bonds or other 
liquid assets and an annual income of $3,000. 
This permitted abuses. 

Now the limits are a home worth up to 
$15,000 and $3,000 in cash, stocks, bonds or 
other liquid assets. Eligible couples are 
still allowed an income of $3,000 a year. 

Other States have income limits that run 
from $1,000 a year on up. Washington State 
has no ceiling. Any one whose income 
won't pay for his health expenses, over and 
above his other living costs, is eligible. 

All States exclude a home from the assets 
a person is allowed to have and still qualify 
for Kerr-Mills health care. 

Benefits vary, too, but they are far more 
generous than the administration's medi- 
care” plan. That would cover only about 
25 percent of the elderly’s annual health 
costs, 

Most States that have adopted the Kerr- 
Milis plan pay for all hospital care, and all 
nursing home care. Most of them also pay 
all doctor bills for visits in the hospital, at 
the office or home calls, and for all medi- 
cines the doctor prescribes. 

Many of the State Kerr-Mills programs pay 
for eye care and dentist's bills. 

This is not a health care program for those 
“on the thin edge of poverty.” It's a pro- 
gram for all Americans over 65 who need 
help with their medical bills. 

Is there anything wrong with that? 

Except, of course, that the administration 
can't claim credit for it. 


The Pursuit of Happiness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include the sermon 
entitled “The Pursuit of Happiness,” de- 
livered by the Reverend Ralph E. Ben- 
nett, minister of the First Christian 
Church of Peoria, II., in the RECORD: 

THe Pursuit or HAPPINESS 
(By Ralph E. Bennett, Minister, 
Christian Church, Peoria, III.) 

The text, Romans 1: 15-20: 

“I am eager to preach the gospel to you 
also who are in Rome. 

“For I am not ashamed of the gospel: 
It is the power of God for salvation to every- 
one who has faith to the Jew, first, and also 
to the Greek. 

“For in it the righteousness of God is 
revealed through faith for faith; as it is 
written: He who through faith is righteous 
ay live. (the just shall live by faith. 

“For the wrath of God is revealed from 
heaven against all ungodliness and wicked- 
ness of men who by thelr wickedness sup- 
press the truth. 

“For what can be known about God is 
plain to them, Ever since the creation of 
the world, His invisible nature, namely, His 
eternal power and diety, has been clearly 
perceived in the things that are made. So 
they are without excuse.” 

THE MESSAGE 

It is easy for us to read this message 
written to the people of Rome in which it 
is pointed out that God Is God of all an 
that whenever we separate any part of life 
from God it is destroyed. But when lives are 
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lived trusting in God through Christ then 
all of life is saved. 

We can glance in the rear-view mirror of 
history and see the causes of the decay and 
destruction of Rome. 

Howard Short quotes Gibbon's Fall and 
Decline of the Roman Empire” as to the 
diseases which caused the decline: 

1. The rapid increase of divorce; the 
undermining of the dignity and sanctity of 
the home, which is the basis of human 
society. 

2. Higher and higher taxes and the spend- 
ing of public money for free bread and 
circuses for the populace, 

3. The mad craze for pleasure; sports be- 
coming every year more exciting and brutal. 

4. The building of gigantic armaments 
when the real enemy was within, the de- 
cadence of the people. 

5. The decay of religion—faith fading into 
mere form—losing touch with life and be- 
coming impotent to guide the people, 

Howard Short comments: “The diseases 
which caused the decline did not disappear 
with the victom. * * * We submit this ap- 
praisal of ancient Rome, made in 1787, strikes 
many a familiar chord for modern perceptive 
minds.” 

Each of us may make his own comparisons, 
especially at the point of faith fading into 
mere form and losing touch with life, but 
the important point is the people of Rome 
did not see their sickness; while, we do. 

Faith was vital to life when the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the Constitution 
of the United States were written. 

The Declaration connected men’s rights 
and duties directly with God. “All men.“ it 
reads, “are endowed by their Creator, with 
certain inalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,” Life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness came from God. 

In so saying the Declaration was summing 
up the growth of law and freedom in the 
Western World. 

Eleven years before 1776, William Black- 
stone had published his famous law com- 
mentaries. Here the usages and customs of 
the people of England—the common law 
which is the foundation of our American 
law and freedom, was summed up. In ex- 
plaining the meaning of law, William Black- 
stone said; 

“God has so inseparably interwoven the 
laws of eternal justice with the happiness of 
each individual, that the latter cannot be 
attained but by observing the former. * 
He has graciously reduced the law of obe- 
dience to this one paternal precept, ‘that 
man shall pursue his own true and substan- 
tial happiness.“ 

God, law, happiness; the three are in- 
separable, interwoven. The pursuit of hap- 
piness is to do God's will and live according 
to his law. The purpose of the formation of 
the United States of America was to make 
this possible. 

In those days the leaders to the Nation: 
the lawyer and judges, the schoolteachers, 
newspaper editors and reporters, business- 
men and farmers grew to manhood learning 
the Bible, They believed as the Northwest 
Ordinance (1787) said: “Religion, morality, 
and knowledge are necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind.” 

As George Washington said: ‘Religion and 
morality are the great pillars of human 
happiness. In vain would that man claim 
the tribute of patriotism who would labor 
to destroy religion and morality.” 

As John Adams, our second President. said: 
“Virtue and religion * * * the only means 
of preserving the Constitution.” 

Thomas Jefferson wrote: “Without virtue 
happiness cannot be * * * religion is a sup- 
Plement to law in the government of men.” 

Thus when the Bill of Rights, adopted in 
1791, declared, “Congress shall make no law 
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respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof,” it did 
not mean that religion was not to be a mat- 
ter of deep public concern, since the framers 
of the Constitution obviously believed, lived, 
practiced, and taught otherwise. 

When the Supreme Court of the United 
States began to rewrite the Constitution of 
the United States and in one of its decisions 
declared against the teaching of the law of 
God in the public schools, Peter Marshall 
was preaching in Abraham Lincoln’s church 
in Washington, D.C. From this great pulpit 
he once more declared the great American 
principle: 

“The Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
would seem to infer that we will worship God 
in some way. This generation has distorted 
religious freedom to mean freedom from 
religion. We find the Supreme Court now 
declaring it unconstitutional to teach our 
children that this Nation was founded under 
God to His glory and the advancement of the 
Christian faith. * * * 

“Religious liberty stands first in the Bill 
of Rights because it is essential, the founda- 
tion of all other freedoms, Take that away 
and eventually all freedom crumbles.” 

Then pointing to the millions of American 
children who are without religious training 
of any kind (note the moral breakdown, the 
rise of juyenile delinquency, etc.), Peter 
Marshall said: “In the name of God * * in 
the name of truth * * * teaching of religion 
must be demanded and provided for the 
children of today, if the democracy and this 
civilization are to survive.” (From “A Man 
Called Peter.“) 

Few men understood the meaning of the 
Declaration of Independence better than 
Peter Miller, of Ephrata, Pa. A very great 
scholar, at the request of Thomas Jefferson, 
he translated the Declaration into seven 
foreign languages, that the world might 
know the reason for the American Revolu- 
tion, He knew the meaning of the words 
like the pursuit of happiness.” 

When Washington was at Valley Forge, 
Peter Miller walked from his home in Lan- 
caster County to see the general. Washing- 
ton received his friend gladly, and after 
the personal amenities, asked the cause of 
his visit, 

“I have come to ask you to pardon Michael 
Whitman. He is to be hanged at Turks 
Head (West-Chester). 

“My friend,” said the general, “I cannot 
do that. Whitman is a Tory; a spy and a 
traitor, tried by a court-martial, and sen- 
tenced. I wish I could do as you ask, for 
nothing would give me greater pleasure than 
to release your friend.” 

“Friend,” exclaimed Miller, “why, General 
Washington, he is my most bitter enemy.” 
Michael Whitman had publicly insulted 
Peter Miller and spit in his face, 

“What, cam you ask pardon for your 
enemy?” 

“Jesus did as much for me,” was the 
answer, 

The general turned to his desk and wrote 
out the m. Peter Miller personally 
carried it to Turks Head, arriving in time 
to stop the execution and lead Whitman 
back across the hills until he delivered him 
_ safely home. 

There are many implications of this story 
from the annals of one of lesser known 
patriots who created our country, but the 
important one is that here was a man who 
knew and understood the meaning of a de- 
claration of independence; whose religion 
and life were inseparably interwoven, 

It is as the Apostle Paul said: “I am not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ for it is 
the power of God unto salvation.” 

THE POEM 


The verse from Georgia Harkness encour- 
ages us as we face the great problems of 
our day, even as our Founding Fathers faced 
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the problems of their day. May it call us 
to personal witness unashamed: 


“I do believe the world is swinging toward 
the light 
So spake a soul on fire with holy flame 
Amid the dark such faith pierced through 
the night 
And courage wrought and living fruitage 
came, 

To give of self and not to count the cost 
To live, to love, to labor, and to pray 
To serve like Christ the least, the last, the 

lost 
These are the beacon lights which light 
the way.” 


Senator John Sherman Cooper Speaks 
at Connecticut Republican State Con- 
vention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, on June 4, 
1962, the senior Senator from Kentucky, 
the Honorable JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
made an outstanding address before the 
Republican State Convention in Hart- 
ford, Conn. Not only did Senator 
Cooper pay high tribute to the senior 
Senator from Connecticut, the Honor- 
able Prescott Busu, but he articulately 
outlined a course of action for Republi- 
cans in the 1962 congressional campaign. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the speech 
of my respected friend, Senator COOPER: 

It is a great honor to address this con- 
vention. I was glad when Senator BUSH 
asked if I could do so. 

Senator Busx is the best Informed Member 
of the Senate on fiscal and monetary mat- 
ters—but he is more. Responsible in his 
speech and votes, humane and progressive, a 
man of conviction and integrity, he is one 
of the most influential Members of the Sen- 
ate. We will miss his leadership, All of us, 
I know, are sad that he has decided to retire. 
But an element of that decision was that 
Connecticut has many Republicans capable 
of representing it ably and effectively, And 
I am sure that the candidate you select will 
succeed him. 

I 


The 1962 elections are of critical impor- 
tance. For the American people—in choos- 
ing between the two parties—are called upon 
to determine the basic direction of our coun- 
try’s economic and foreign policies. 

This statement may sound extravagant, 
But the record of contradictions and failures 
of the Kennedy administration bears out the 
truth of my statement. For its failure flows 
essentially from its inability to determine its 
own economic philosophy. It flows also from 
its lack of faith in the private enterprise sys- 
tem, and from its lack of faith in the tradi- 
tional processes of our Government. 

The election this fall will be a turning 
point. The people will reverse the trend of 
the Kennedy administration. 

Here in Connecticut, and across the Na- 
tion, the Republican Party will lead the way. 
This is the year of victory for our party. 
We will win a Republican victory in Con- 
necticut, will elect a Republican House of 
Representatives, and gain Republican seats 
in the Senate. 
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Two years ago, the President promised the 
American people that a Democratic admin- 
istration would lead our country to a new 
frontier of unparalleled economic growth, 
of confidence, of prosperity, and of leader- 
ship in the world. 

The Kennedy administration has been 
favored by the continuing surge of growth 
and confidence fostered by the Eisenhower 
administration. The boxscore of bills pushed 
through by the Democratic majority ap- 
pears impressive. I am always surprised 
that the President’s advisers, and even 
some political pundits, think that a box- 
score is more important than the sub- 
stance of the bills. They are the bills he 
has contended were necessary to get the 
country moving again—to bring jobs, pros- 
perity, and economic growth. 

But as Senator DIRKSEN recently said, they 
have been the agents of “shrinkmanship" in- 
stead of growthmanship“: Nearly 4 million 
people are still unemployed in our country. 
Business failures have increased 11 percent. 
Mortgage foreclosures are up 40 percent, the 
biggest 1-year increase since the depression 
of 1932, Farmers’ costs are at an alltime 
high, and the parity ratio is the lowest in 
over 20 years. The cost of living is the high- 
est in U.S. history. And the outflow of 
American gold from our shores continues. 
This is a state of affairs in which our party 
finds no pleasure. For we believe—as does 
the country—that the American economy is 
basically strong. 

The slack indicates a lack of confidence 
in the Democratic administration's policy. 

But it goes deeper. The root of the un- 
certainty and lack of confidence which 
plague our country today lies, first, in the 
administration's inability to determine its 
own economic philosophy and, second, in 
its obsessive reach for power. 

mr 


On the one hand, the President promises 
steady progress toward a balanced budget. 
He hase spoken of extraordinary measures 
to stop the outflow of gold. He has made 
world trade a chief issue in his program. 

But in practice, the administration is 
enamored by the Keynesian policy of deficit 
spending. The Congress is asked day by 
day to commit itself to great programs of 
spending—without priorities—which make 
it impossible to balance the budget; which 
increase the outflow of gold; which discour- 
age investment necessary for competitive 
world trade, and which strike at confidence. 
There is no evidence that the President and 
his administration are yet willing to obey his 
own injunction of sacrifice asked of the 
American people. 

The President has assured private enter- 
prise that he respects it as the chief agent 
of economic growth and trade, and the 
source of jobs, But in practice, the doubt 
lingers whether his administration trusts 
the free economic system. 

Both industry and labor have their com- 
pulsions for power. There is agreement 
that these compulsions must be regulated, 
and this the Congress has done since the 
days of Theodore Roosevelt. The President 
must speak out at times if he believes in- 
dustry and labor contravene the national 
interest. I am not here to dispute the 
right of the President to speak up in the 
recent steel episode, but it is a fact that 
the raw display of compelling governmental 
power raised disquiet in the ranks of indus- 
try and labor alike as to whether the Presi- 
dency will be used to coerce, or to appeal 
to public opinion. 

Our private enterprise system has given 
this country unparalleled prosperity and 
power. Rightly used, it is an aspect of our 
free system of government. If it is to be 
successful, it must be trusted, encouraged, 
and strengthened by sound governmental 
policies. 
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The administration must make up its mind 
about its fiscal and monetary policies. It 
must decide whether it will trust and en- 
courage our free enterprise system. The 
American people can influente this choice 
this fall. They must set the administration 
straight, and it is the task of the Republican 
Party to lead the way. 

Iv 


The second source of uncertainty and lack 
of confidence which I mentioned earlier— 
the administration’s obsessive drive for 
power—strikes at the very heart and nature 
of our governmental system. 

The unique contribution which the found- 
ers of the Republic made to representative 
government is the division of power which 
our Constitution defines. They were politi- 
cal philosophers and they knew that the core 
of republican institutions was centered in 
the denial of arbitrary power to the execu- 
tive—whether a king or President. 

The Republican Party has listed 25 delega- 
tions of power sought by the President. I 
cannot read the long list. But among them 
are found the President's request to give to 
“experts” in the Department of Agriculture 
control over the argicultural economy, and 
authority for the President to initiate a vast 
$2,600 million public works program to 
be financed by funds drawn from such 
agencies as the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, and even the World Bank— 
without approval by the Appropriations 
Committees. The worst features of this pro- 
posal were exposed and defeated by the Re- 
publicans in the Senate. The President has 
asked the Congress to transfer to him limited 
authority over the taxing power—the “power 
of the purse — the very power which, cen- 
turies ago, our forebears determined must 
be held by the representatives of the people. 
And I cite his request to create a Department 
of Urban Affairs, even though it has support 
in many cities of our country. Stripped bare, 
the proposal was based upon the philosophy 
of the administration that it could decide 
what was best for the people better than the 
local officials whom the people themselves 
elected. 

Who would exercise these powers taken 
from the Congress? I have no doubt that 
the plan was conceived by the academicians 
and theoreticians in the administration. We 
will not be anti-intellectual, for they have 
their place in government. But the country 
ought to reject this quest for power to be 
exercised by inexperienced men, whose judg- 
ment is unknown, and reject their desire to 
arrogate to themselves the powers of the 
Congress, and to set their judgment above 
the people. 

Essentially this transfer of power would 
remove from congressional debate, and from 
the scrutiny of public opinion, a substantial 
part of the specifics of legislation. 

It is a reactionary trend in representative 
government. It expresses a lack of confi- 
dence in the judgment of the Congress—and 
of the people. 

In this election the people must reject this 
policy, which I judge the most fundamental 
issue they will be called upon to decide. 

y 

I haye been speaking of the proper func- 
tions of our Government, and of domestic 
and economic policies. But economic policy 
cannot be separated from foreign policy. 
Our military strength, the strength of our 
allies—our very ability to defend this coun- 
try rest upon a strong and stable economy 
in which our people and the people of the 
world have confidence. 

World crises and danger will continue to 
manifest themselves in different ways, but 
their essential cause remains. It is the un- 
changing and steely objective of the Soviet 
Union that communism shall triumph over 
our country, and over freedom itself. Our 
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confrontation with the Soviet Union and the 
threat of nuclear war have prescribed imper- 
atives of foreign policy upon which there 
has been general agreement by both parties. 

The years since World War II have been 
darkened by danger, but 1961 and 1962, with 
the crises of Berlin, Laos, and Cuba, have 
been particularly unhappy. I point cut that 
during these crises the Republican Party 
acted responsibly. Even when the Cuban 
disaster shook the confidence of our Nation 
and its allies, our party rejected any tempta- 
tion to use it for political capital. For we 
knew that the President must be supported 
and the country unified, when the security 
and prestige of the Nation are at stake. 

But I must say, for the people should re- 
member it, that the responsible conduct of 
the Rpublican Party stands out in sharp con- 
trast to the behavior of many Democratic 
leaders following the U-2 affair in 1960, when 
Chairman Khrushchev, attacking President 
Eisenhower, struck at the United States 
itself. : 

Here I want to make a suggestion which I 
think would be helpful in increasing the 
confidence of our own people, and of our al- 
lies, about our military capability to defend 
freedom and to deter war. 

During the 1960 campaign, the President 
and other Democratic candidates derogated 
the military strength of the Nation. The 
phrase “missile gap” was used again and 
again to imply that the Soviet Union pos- 
sessed greater power in missiles. Yet, shortly 
after the administration came to power, the 
Secretary of Defense and other officials de- 
clared that the United States possessed pre- 
ponderant power, and that the missile gap 
was a myth. But, the uncertainty and lack 
of confidence in our military strength, which 
the 1960 campaign engendered, remains, I 
do not believe it will be wholly removed un- 
til the President expiates the wrong of 1960, 
and reveals to our people the strength which 
we possessed in 1960, as well as the etrength 
we possess today. For it Is a fact that our 
missile strength, and our space program 
which now thrills the world, were initiated, 
planned, and largely developed under the 
administration of President Eisenhower. 
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The record of the Democratic Party will 
bring Republican victory this year. But this 
election year is also a testing time for the 
Republican Party. It gives the opportunity 
to define and fight for broad objectives in 
harmony with the national interests, and to 
firmly establish our party’s philosophy. 
This is the time to build not alone for vie- 
tory this year, and for victory in States and 
local communities, but for the presidential 
victory which shall be ours in 1964. 

We can strengthen the sffirmative and 
humanitarian record which already is ours. 
We can prove again that ours is the party 
of responsibility. 

1. The Republican Party is the one party 
of fiscal responsibility. Since World War I, 
with the exception of 1951, when Korean 
war taxes swelled revenues, the only bal- 
anced budgets were provided by President 
Eisenhower and the Republican Congresses 
of 1947 and 1948. The only major tax cuts 
since World War II were enacted by Re- 
publican Congresses. And even as a mi- 
nority party, it has been the Republican 
Members of Congress who have fought to re- 
strain spending, and to maintain order in 
fiscal and monetary policy against the weight 
of the Democratic majority. 

2. While we Republicans give weight to 
fiscal responsibility, we shall not neglect 
human needs. Unemployment, education, 
decent housing, the health of our people— 
none of these can be neglected. 

These are human problems with which 
we must be concerned, not as a matter of 
politics or yotes, but as a matter of human- 
ity and justice. Justice is the ultimate ob- 
jective of free government. And the neglect 
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of these needs will deny, as the great Re- 
publican conservative Robert Taft con- 
tended, the equal opportunity which our 
free system promises to all its people. 

3. The Republican Party will continue 
its fight for full civil rights for all of our 
people. The Democratic record on civil 
rights is one of complete failure, for it will 
not risk offending the southern wing of its 
party. What was its record this year? It 
introduced one bill of doubtful constitution- 
ality, and then abandoned it. In contrast, 
the Eisenhower administration fought to 
successful enactment the civil rights bills of 
1957 and 1960. 

As the party of Lincoln, born to assure 
freedom, we have the great opportunity to 
stand united, and to fight for equal rights 
and freedom for all our citizens, regardless 
of race, color, or religion. 

4. The Republican Party has demon- 
strated its responsibility in the field of 
foreign policy. We will maintain the mili- 
tary and economic strength on which our 
security depends: We will be faithful to our 
commitments throughout the world. But 
we must resist the arguments of extremists 
who dream of isolation, who believe that 
honest negotiation is appeasement, and who 
cannot understand that our support of the 
United Nations and our assistance to other 
countries contribute also to our security and 
leadership in the world, For the United 
States alone possesses, as Winston Churchill 
said, the decisive power to maintain freedom 
in the world. 
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The President asks for the election of an 
overwhelming Democratic majority in the 
Congress, not to exercise its powers, but to 
rubberstamp the administration's proposals, 
and to assist in the transfer of congressional 
power to the Executive. He asks the elec- 
tion of Democratic State and local govern- 
ments that would be tied to the National 
Government to stifle criticism, local inde- 
pendence and initiative. What we need is a 
Congress—a Republican Congress—and State 
and local officials who have respect for their 
responsibilities; who will subject the pro- 
posals of the administration to public ex- 
amination; who will support them when 
they are right, and reject them when they 
are wrong. 

The central idea of our Government is, as 
Lincoln sald in 1856, “the equality of man.” 
And his familiar words in his Gettysburg 
address that “government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth,” spoke of his powerful 
sense of the mission of representative gcv- 
ernment at home and for the world. 

Connecticut is one of the cradles-of free- 
dom and representative government. It has 
the great opportunity this year to lead the 
way to Republican victory. It has the op- 
portunity to assert, as Lincoln did, the cen- 
tral idea and the mission of our party, and 
of free government itself. 


Resolutions Memorializing the Congress 
of the United States To Immediately 
Pass Legislation Permitting the Recita- 
tion of Nondenominational Prayers in 


Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under Jeave 
to extend my remarks in the Reconrp, I 
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include the following resolutions adopted 

by the Massachusetts House of Repre- 

sentatives: 

RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
or THE UNITED STATES To IMMEDIATELY PASS 
LEGISLATION PERMITTING THE RECITATION OF 
NONDENOMINATIONAL PRAYERS IN PUBLIC 
ScHOOLS 
Resolved, That the Massachusetts House of 

Representatives hereby urges the Congress 

of the United States to immediately pass 

legislation setting in motion the necessary 
process for amending the US. Constitution 
permitting the recitation of nondenomina- 
tional prayers in our public schools; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts House of 

Representatives urges upon the Congress 

the importance of authorizing local authori- 

ties in accordance with local custom and 
practice to provide for the voluntary recita- 
tion of nondenominational prayers in pub- 
lic schools; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the Secretary of the 

Commonwealth to the President of the 

United States, to the Presiding Officer of each 

branch of Congress, and to the Members 

thereof from this Commonwealth. 
House of representatives, adopted, June 


28, 1962, 
Wim C. Markus, 
Clerk. 
Attest: 
Kevin H. WHITE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 


The Untold Story of Your Social Security 
- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following excellent 
article which illuminates some points 
about our social security system that all 
of us should analyze carefully before 
embarking on more obligations: 

{From the U.S. News & World Report] 
THe UNTOLD Sronr or Your Social SECU- 

RITY, CHECK Your Own Soca SECURITY, 

AND You’Lt Prosasty FIND You ARE GET- 

TING A BARGAIN. CHECK YOUR GRANDSON’S, 

AND IT'S A DIFFERENT Story. REASON: 

PENSIONS FoR THIS GENERATION Must BE 

PAID, IN LARGE Part, BY FUTURE GENERA- 

TIONS. TO ANSWER QUESTIONS Now BEING 

RAISED 

Tħis is to be the untold story of your 
social security. It concerns the pension to 
which you are entitled in retirement, or if 
disabled, and to payments to your survivors 
in event of death. 

Social security is a vast system. Old-age 
and survivors insurance alone in this year 
will involve benefit payments of more than 
$13.2 billion. And the total is to grow stead- 
ily over the years ahead. 

In 4 of the last 5 years, mts to 8 
sons drawing benefits have peen 9 
income from payroll taxes. Some alarm has 
been expressed about this deficit between 
outgo from the social security reserve fund 
and income into the fund. 

That, however, is not the story to be told. 

Payroll taxes rose on January 1. They 
go up again on next January 1. Money flow- 
ing into the reserve fund, as a result, once 
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again will begin to total more than money 
fiowing out. Fears about the safety of the 
fund will subside. 

A fact—and questions: A hard and little- 
understood fact, however, will remain to 
ralse questions. 

The fact is this: Benefits promised to 
people now covered by old-age and survivors 
insurance total an estimated $624 billion. 
Reserves now on hand total areund $22 bil- 
lion, Taxes to be paid by people now cov- 
ered by social security to support pensions 
are to be an estimated $282 billion, 

That leaves $320 billion in benefits to 
present policyholders to be paid by someone 
else. Who will that be? 

The answer, in simple terms, is that this 
deficit, if it is to be paid, will have to be 
paid by future workers at tax rates now in 
the law. Otherwise, persons now in the 
pension system would have to pay sharply 
higher taxes. 

Pension bargains for people of the present 
are to become pension burdens for workers 
of the future. 

These workers of the future will pay sub- 
stantially higher taxes on their earnings— 
taxes earmarked for social security. They 
will work over a longer span of life, paying 
higher taxes all the way, in order that the 68 
million others now covered by social security 
can enjoy pensions and other promised ben- 
efits. 

One more windfall: It now is proposed 
that hospital insurance for retired persons 
be added to the social security system. 
Once again, if this type of insurance is 
added, older people will get a bargain. Those 
retired when the plan would take effect 
would become entitled, at no cost, to hos- 
pital and nursing care valued at thousands 
of dollars. 

Here would be a windfall for persons now 
retired and those who will retire in years 
shortly after the plan takes effect. 


The tab for the cost would be picked up— 
as it is being picked up for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance—by employers and by those 
who go on working. In the end the cost 
would fall on employers and on generations 
not yet working. 

In a word: social security programs, to 
date, represent a gigantic bargain for persons 
retired, soon to be retired, or fairly well along 
in years. 

For relatively small payments these people 
are assured of an income on retirement. 
Men are assured that, when they die, their 
wives will go on getting an income. There 
is further assurance that minor children will 
get checks in event of the man's death. A 
binding promise is made of a monthly check 
in event of total disability. 


Once the hospital-care program is in the 
law, pressure will grow to cover hospital 
costs for all persons covered by social secu- 
rity, whether working or retired. The final 
step might possibly be to cover doctor bills 
as well. 

Idea: Pay later: In each case, planning 
rests on the idea that future generations 
will get and pay much of the bill for those 
who are getting, or stand to get, the bar- 
gains of the present. 

All of this is part of the strong trend 
toward special advantages for older people 
at the expense of the Nation’s younger 
people. 

Young people with children to educate, 
with a house to furnish and pay for, with 
saving to do if there is to be any venturing, 
with insurance payments to make, get few 
favors. Payroll taxes, increased eight times 
in the past 13 years, will be increased three 
more times for old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. Hospital insurance would mean 
another tax. Then, at some point, there will 
sa — 2 bills from social security promises 

meet. 
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Old people, all of the time, are getting more 
and more advantages. People age 65 and 
older get a double exemption on personal in- 
come tax. If retired, they get a special re- 
tirement credit against income tax. The so- 
cial security pension—for which they paid 
little—bears no tax. All their bills for medi- 
cal and hospital care are deductible for in- 
come tax purposes. 

All of this raises the question whether 
young people with more votes than old peo- 
ple will go on giving the breaks to the 
elderly. 

For young, alternatives: Two courses would 
be open to them if ever they wanted to get 
out from under what is to be a growing 
burden. 

1. Inflation of prices can be accepted while 
a determined effort is made to keep indi- 
vidual pension benefits from rising. In this 
way, inflation could be used to reduce the 
pension burden, since pensions would repre- 
sent a smaller part of an inflated national 
income. 

2. Taxes could be used to take away some 
of the advantages enjoyed by retired persons. 
One tax reform now under study calls for 
taxation of social security income. There is 
some pressure to end many other special de- 
ductions extended to older people. 

However, experience in the United States 
and Europe indicates that old people will go 
on getting their bargains and young people 
will continue to bear their rising burdens. 
In Europe there is a strong trend toward 
shifting to employers a larger and larger 
part of the social security burden. 

The generous attitude of young people is 
attributed to two factors. 

One of these factors is the realization that 
sometime they, too, will be old and will want 
some favors. 

The other factor is that the young people 
see social security as a means of spreading 
the risk that comes from being forced at 
some point, for most, to care for their own 


nts. 

As it’s done abroad: To fill out the un- 
told story of social security, “U.S. News & 
World Report” asked its staff members in 
Europe to explain how those countries—with 
long experience—have met the rising burden 
of welfare programs. 

West Germany: The idea of national pen- 
sion plans got its start in Germany. Two 
world wars, ending in two defeats and de- 
struction of currency, destroyed the pension 
systems. Yet each time these systems have 
come back stronger than ever. 

To finance old-age pensions, employers 
and employees each contribute 7 percent of 
the gross wage. For health insurance they 
each contribute an added 48 percent. An 
added 0.7 percent goes for sick pay, special 
leaves, family allowances. On top of it all, 
employers contribute an average of 16 per- 
cent for other fringe benefits. Payroll addi- 
tions for social security amount, over all, to 
approximately 45 percent. 

Benefit payments in recent years have been 
adjusted to compensate for price rises. 
Young people do not appear to object to the 
burden they carry. 

Great Britain: Welfare costs now account 
for more than a third of all Government 
spending. Workers covered by welfare pro- 
grams and their employers pay special taxes 
that pay less than half of welfare costs. In 
the case of health insurance, 3 out of every 
$4 come from general taxes. 

Government subsidizes the whole welfare 
program, and political pressure is constantly 
on the side of larger benefits. There is pres- 
sure to cut down defense spending so wel- 
fare can expand. 

Sweden: A 6 percent sales tax was intro- 
duced in Sweden 2 years ago to help meet 
the skyrocketing costs of welfare. Social 
security benefits now account for 15 percent 
of national income, compared with 7 per- 
cent before World War IT. 
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In 1960, government, central and local, 
carried 69 percent of welfare expenses, work- 
ers 20 percent and employers 11 percent. 
Now the pressure is to increase the employers’ 
burden. 

France: Social welfare in France extends 
from maternity grants, family allowances, 
rent allowances, and hospitalization to old- 
age pensions and death benefits. The ex- 
pense falls mainly on employers, who pay 
about 30 percent on their payrolls. The 
employee contributes about 6 perecnt on 
maximum pay of $1,920 a year. 

Italy: Social security in Italy includes old- 
age pensions, unemployment insurance, 
health insurance, maternity benefits, family 
allowances, and some subsidized housing. 
The Government contributes 25 percent to 
the retirement pension fund. 

Employers’ contributions amount to a tax 
of about 50 percent of payrolls. Workers 
contribute approximately 11 percent of their 
earnings. 

In Western Europe as a whole, social-se- 
curity benefits now epproximate 15 percent 
of national incomes. The range, according 
to official figures, is 12.6 percent in the 
Netherlands to 16.4 percent in France. 

The trend in Europe is toward more and 
more social services, with heavier and heavier 
taxes on employers, plus larger contribu- 
tions by the Government out of general rev- 
enues. This suggests that, in the United 
States, as the years go on, the Government, 
too, will be called upon to support the pen- 
sion fund in addition to the payroll taxes 
that now are scheduled. 


Charity Should Be Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEERASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
issue of medical care for older persons— 
our parents, neighbors and friends— 
is one based on what method is best: The 
Kerr-Mills approach which was enacted 
with virtually unanimous support in both 
Houses of the Congress, or the King-An- 
derson aproach which involves further 
encroachment of the State into the af- 
fairs of the individual. 

In this connection it is always refresh- 
ing to hear from someone who has 
viewed this discussion from the grass- 
roots, away from the roar of the partisans 
here in Washington. It is especially re- 
freshing to have this matter explored 
from a religious standpoint, for certainly 
we in Congress should consider the 
morals of the individual and the system 
in making our decisions. 


Accordingly I insert in the Recorp the 
text of a sermon by the Reverend E. W. 
Stimson, D.D., of the Dundee Presbyteri- 
an Church in Omrha, Nebr. This ser- 
mon was given by Dr. Stimson several 
weeks ago. One of the members of his 
chureh kindly sent it to me and I laid 
it aside on my desk for consideration. 
When I had time to return to this mes- 
sege, I was deeply impressed with it. I 
have thought about it several times 
since, and I hope that Members of the 
Congress will find time to read through 
this message. 
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I believe it will be of interest to all of 
us who are concerned about and inter- 
ested in providing medical care for older 
persons. 

CHARITY SHOULD BE FREE 


Matthew 10: 42: “Whoever shall give to 
drink unto one of these little ones a cup of 
cold water only in the name of a disciple, 
verily I say unto you, he shall not lose his 
reward.” 

Charity, the unselfish giving of tangible 
help and service to the sick and the aged 
and the deserving poor and needy has long 
been practiced as a religious virtue. It was 
cultivated in Israel in Old Testament times. 
Proverbs 22: 9 says: “He that hath a bounti- 
ful eye shall be blessed for he giveth of his 
bread to the poor.” Jesus stressed charity 
as the main evidence of a spirit worthy of 
eternal life. In His parable of the Inst 
judgment, He said, the King wil! say to 
those on his right hand: 

“Come, you blessed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world,-for I was hungry 
and you gave me food, thirsty and you gave 
me drink, naked and you clothed me, sick 
and in prison and you visited me * * * in- 
asmuch as you did it to one of the least of 
these my brothers, you did it to me.“ 

In our text of the mor: ing he said: “Who- 
ever shall give to drink unto one of these 
little ones a cup of coid water only in the 
name of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he 
shall in no wise lose his reward.” The re- 
ward is the growth of a generous soul which 
shall be happily at home with God in eter- 
nity, as charitable people share the spirit 
of love which is God's own chief ehar- 
acteristic: 

SHRINKING OPPORTUNITIES 

Yet the opportunities for genuine charity 
are becoming more and more limited in our 
modern world. An affluent society has 
fewer deserving poor. In a real sense 
Christians are starved for opportunities to 
help others in need. Most sick people have 
provided for their own hospitalization 
where they receive the best professional 
care. Most aged people have social security 
and other forms of support that remove 
them from charity receiving status. Ac- 
tually very few people have to take care of 
their parents in old age any more. With 
the various kinds of social benefits, unem- 
ployment benefits, old age benefits, etc., 
there are not many who need help badly 
unless it is their own fault through drink 
or gambling or plain improvident laziness, 
Christians more and more give their chari- 
ty through public churitable organizations 
like those supported by the Community 
Chest, which makes it more and more im- 
personal. 

Yet the greatest factor in this modern 
change has been the increase in the role of 
government. national and county, in the 
control and dispensing of public welfare, To 
many people the measure of social progress 
has been the increase in the degree that 
charity is guaranteed by government. The 
latest proposals have had to do with health 
care for the aging, in our country. In 
Canada it has been the extension of govern- 
ment control over hospitals. 

VARIOUS GROUNDS. FOR ARGUMENT 


I recognize that the moment one begins to 
speak about this moot subject, people are 
prone to line up according to their economic 
interests. The doctors who see in the exten- 
sion of Government into health care an 
opening wedge toward socialized medicine 
are naturally alarmed. People in those 
brackets in society that favor free enter- 
prise and resent higher taxes have their own 
reasons for their opinions. But on the 
grounds of immediate self-interest, the larger 
numbers of working people who have no 
stake they recognize in economic freedom 
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and who pay little taxes and stand to profit 
from greater amounts of welfare legislation, 
will vote for the politicians who promise 
then greater welfare benefits. Our question 
is “Where should the church stand in all of 
this?” All apart from economic interests of 
a selfish sort, what are the most important 
considerations for Christians? 

I am not proposing to go into the eco- 
nomics of it this morning, but into the 
deeper question of the conservation of 
spiritual values. 

On first thought it would seem that a 
Christian love for humanity would support 
any method that would provide for human 
beings in need. If people are hungry, feed 
them, if they are sick, take care of them, if 
they are aged and infirm, provide maximum 
benefits for them so that everyone can have 
access to the expensive marvels of modern 
medical care and a nice home in sunset years, 
and if it can be most most expeditiously on 
& mass scale by governmental methods, so be 
it. Many of our church people, and often 
ovr church pronouncements have gone along 
with this assumption. Provide the maxi- 
mum help for needy and suffering humanity 
in the way that guarantees that everybody 
can get it. In the face of this humanitarian 
sentiment few have felt like raising objec- 
tions, for fear of being accused of being hard- 
hearted, and lacking in sympathy for the 
aged and infirm. 

Yet I think the question needs to be 
raised, whether certain moral and spiritual 
values are lost when charity becomes public 
and across the board and is no longer given 
freely and administered by private agencies 
or by personal expression of concern. This 
is a very complex matter, and has to do with 
the motives and benefits of several groups 
of people. It also raises the basic question 
of the final purpose of life. 

“MAN'S CHIEF END” 

The frequent assumption is that the main 
purpose of life and the basic Christian pur- 
pose should be to give people comfort and 
help them to feel good. This is partly true. 
Other things being equal Christians want to 
Alleviate peoples wants and suffering and 
make them happy. But not at the expense 
of character. Much popular humanitarian- 
ism is plain hedonism, based on the assump- 
tion that the escape from pain and the en- 
joyment of pleasure is the main goal in 
life for everybody. But this is not the 
Christian goal. For the Christian life’s main 
purpose is “to glorify God and to enjoy Him 
forever,” and to achieve this end, since God 
is responsibly good and honest and con- 
cerned more about our growth in Christlike 
personality than he is in our immediate 
pleasure, we must put character first. We 
do not serve our children’s good by always 
making life easy for them. From God's 
viewpoint we all remain children so long as 
we live in this world and are capable of soul 
growth. Our moral and spiritual education 
through honestly facing life’s real experiences 
continues as long as we live. 

Then the way charity is given and admin- 
istered and received needs to be assessed on 
the basis of what it does to human personal- 
ities from our Christian standpoint. 

TWO LEGISLATIVE APPROACHES 

We have an opportunity to test this in 
terms of two alternative proposals before 
the Nation for the health care of the aging: 
the King-Anderson bill and the Kerr-Mills 
law. The Kerr-Mills provision was passed 
by the last Congress, but requires enabling 
legislation in the several States, and many 
of them, like Nebraska, have failed to pass 
it. Under this bill Federal and matching 
State funds would provide help for ade- 
quate medical care for the indigent aging. 
To qualify for this help, elderly people would 
bave to show that they did not have re- 
sources to pay for it in their own family 
circle, as is the case now for old-age assist- 
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ance from the county. There would still be 
incentive for people to purchase private 
hospital insurance, and for children to pro- 
vide for their own aged parents, and it would 
be obvious that the help would be a form 
of public charity. 

The King-Anderson bill would extend 
social security to provide health care for all 
aging people, so many free hospital days 
each year, and other medical benefits for 
everyone on social security. 

The chief argument for the King-Ander- 
son bill is that it protects the feelings of 
older people to think they are getting the 
same benefits as everyone else, as though 
they are not the recipients of charity, but 
receiving a form of insurance to which they 
are entitled through their social security 
payments. It is argued that it is better to 
remove the whole matter from anything 
to do with charity. 

CHARACTER ABOVE FEELINGS 


I wish to challenge this whole argument 
on the basis of the human motives and the 
effects upon human character involved. 

First, let us consider the effect upon the 
recipients, if the King-Anderson bill were 


Many people would be deprived of learning 
how to accept help honestly and graciously. 
It is almost as much a Christian grace to 
admit that one has need and to accept help 
humbly, honestly, and graciously as it is to 
give help. In any act of charity there must 
be both a giver and a receiver, and both 
should benefit spiritually. 

I realize that Jesus said, It is more blessed 
to give than to receive,” but this was a com- 
parative statement which did not deny that 
it is blessed to receive. Humility and a will- 
ingness to be helped when we can’t help our- 
selves is a Christian grace. Often we need to 
learn to accept human help on earth that 
we may be prepared to receive the grace of 
God. There is an old codger in this town 
who has been so self-sufficient all his life he 
has had no use for God. One day as I went 
to call upon him, he was coming down the 
street burdened with heavy packages. I 
walked to meet him and insisted upon help- 
ing him carry the bundles, Later in our 
conversation I reminded him that there are 
some burdens God could carry for him better 
than he could carry alone—his own eternal 
future for example. He got the point, but 
he hasn't learned to receive help—either 
human or divine—graciously yet. 

Out in Japan I was impressed by the sensi- 
tiveness of the Japanese culture to the ego- 
sacrifice involved in receiving presents and 
favors. All presents and favors must be 
meticulously repaid in Japan, after a suitable 
time, In an exchange of presents the poorer 
man should give the present first, and set 
the ecale. To receive and not give is to be 
at a disadvantage, for it makes one feel small. 
We should be free from this sensitiveness 
to ego satisfaction in our Christian culture. 

When we honestly have need, we should 
be willing to admit it and accept help, let- 
ting another person be generous and un- 
selfish. Aged people can so be helped with- 
out ever being pauperized. It is far better 
that help be so received honestly than ac- 
cepted as a right without gratitude when the 
largesse is only obscured by legislation and 
convention. If social security were ex- 
tended to include health care for the aging 
now, every elderly person who would re- 
ceive it for many years would really be 
receiving charity, just as all those receiving 
social security benefits beyond what they 
actuarially had paid in for, have been re- 
ceiving charity without admitting it during 
the last quarter century. Ingratitude for 
favors received is a serious moral fault. 

Further, guaranteeing health care in old 
age from social security will make people 
less provident. It is still a good thing for 
people to have to think about their own fu- 
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ture and save or buy insurance against old 
age and its disabilities. Granted that the 
Government should encourage this better 
by having honest money, and not taking 
savings away by inflation, Nevertheless, 
those who depend upon the Government and 
so live hand to mouth throughout life, fail 
to grow in mature strength of character, and 
every guarantee of welfare state care in- 
creases this tendency to irresponsible living. 
Why save and scrimp if the Government is 
going to take care of you? So the net ef- 
fect upon the character of people in the long 
run would be bad. 
THE MOTIVE IN GIVING 


Second, let us consider the moral and 
spiritual effect upon the donors. In the 
ease of private charity there is a spirit of 
generosity in voluntary free giving which 
helps Christian souls to grow. Anything 
given “in the name of a disciple,” le. “in 
the spirit of one who has learned of Jesus 
how to sacrifice,” shall in nowise lose its 
reward. But any element of coercion in 
the giving spolls its value in heaven. When 
we are all forced to give through taxes, and 
the taxes are then used for welfare purposes 
by the State, we resent the taxes. We have 
given ‘grudgingly and of necessity,” and we 
gain no spiritual benefit whatsoever. “The 
Lord loveth a cheerful giver." 

In Canada and the United States much of 
the blessing derived from giving has been 
gained from the establishing and support of 
private religious hospitals, Of the 22 mil- 
lion people admitted to acute care hospitals 
in our country in 1960, 75 percent went to 
yoluntary nonprofit institutions, most of 
them church-sponsored hospitals. The giv- 
ing that supports them does good to count- 
less souls, helping them to be more generous. 

Last month in Canada the Quebec Legis- 
lative Assembly introduced a bill that would 
establish absolute government control over 
all hospitals there. This followed by 16 
months a National Hospital Act in January 
1961. Churches can no longer legally own 
and operate hospitals if this passes—they 
will only be concessionaires. So the political 
takeover of voluntary health services pro- 
ceeds apace, once begun. If this trend pro- 
ceeds, Canada and the United States, the 
only nations where medical services are still 
largely rendered under a free system, will go 
the way of the socialized nations of Europe. 
And with the socialization of life, religion 
will loge its importance and the churches 
become as sick as they have in Europe. 
People who can look to the state for every- 
thing and so not depend upon freely inspired 
Christian consciences, less frequently look 
to God. 

WHO SERVES IN LOVE? 


Finally, what about the spirit of service? 
In fairness we must recognize that Christians 
may serve unselfishly as government, em- 
ployees, as well as privately, and many do 
render excellent service so employed. Of 
course politicians like to extend government 
service and controls. It is fine to seem the 
great benefactor of humanity with increased 
power to spend other people’s money. But 
what about the comparative service rendered 
the aged patients? Will the service to the 
aged be better when it is given at govern- 
ment expense and under government con- 
trols? 

It is certain that if private charity and 
private insurance companies and physicians 
do not provide modern medical care to all 
at reasonable costs, there will be increased 
pressure in our pragmatic secular society to 
let government take over. Yet as Chris- 
tians we have this greater interest in the 
spiritual growth that comes from the exercise 
of responsible freedom. We view increased 
socialization with extreme reluctance. The 
cup of cold water had better continue to 
be given in the name of a disciple of Christ, 
and not in the name of the state. Charity, 
to bear fruit for eternity, should be free. 


July 11 
Asking for Fairplay 
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HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial from the 
Greenville News of July 1, 1962. I insert 
this because it shows the concern of the 
textile community in their plight for fair- 
play: 


ASKING FOR FAIRPLAY 


When a vital American industry has to 
appeal to its own Government to stop a day- 
after-day subsidy of its foreign competitors, 
that's news. 

But when the appeal goes unheeded for 
4 long months, being neither accepted nor 
rejected, that’s tragic. 

But that is the position the American cot- 
ton textile industry finds itself in today. 
And there is no indication that its long, 
painful wait will soon be ended. 

What the cotton textile industry is asking 
for is only fairplay and equal treatment. 
It wants the U.S. Government to let It com- 
pete on even terms with foreign producers 
for the U.S. cotton crop. 

At present, American producers are at a 
great disadvantages. Because of Government 
laws, they must pay 8½ cents a pound, or 
roughly $42.50 a bale, more for cotton grown 
in the United States than foreign manufac- 
turers must pay for that same cotton. 

This two-price cotton system came into 
being as the result of Government programs 
in the field of agriculture. Three elements 
combine to make it possible for foreigners to 
buy American-grown cotton cheaper than 
Americans can buy it. 

1. Since the great depression, the Gov- 
ernment has operated a price-support pro- 
gram for cotton. The present level of price 
supports is higher than the price in the world 
market—$42,50 a bale higher. 

2. Strict quotas limit the amount of cotton 
that may be imported into the United States. 
American textile manufactures are forced 
by these quotas to buy price-supported 
American cotton rather than cheaper, free 
world market cotton. 

3. When U.S. cotton prices rose above those 
of foreign countries, our export markets be- 
gan to shrink. Congress wanted to make 
the price competitive with that overseas but 
did not want to hurt the American farmer 
by lowering the domestic price supports. 
Therefore, it ordered that the Government 
subsidize the difference, making U.S. cotton 
available in the world market, but not in 
the domestic market, at or near world mar- 
ket prices. 

And that is why a bale of American- 
grown cotton costs an American textile mill 
$171.50 but costs a foreign mill only $129. 

As a result of this policy, American cotton 
textile manufacturers paid $383.6 million 
more for the raw cotton it used in 1961 than 
that same cotton would have cost the in- 
dustry's oversea competition. 

What is the industry asking the Govern- 
ment to do about this? Not that it lower 
the price supports on domestic cotton for 
that would hurt the farmer (and would be 
politically impossible). 

Rather it is asking that the Tariff Com- 
mission recommend, and the President order, 
a fee on the cotton content of imported 
textiles equal to the export subsidy on raw 
cotton. ; 

This is only reasonable. It would not 
harm the farmer either by lowering the price 
support or by Umiting the export market. 
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It would cost the American taxpayer nothing, 
in fact would bring the Federal Government 
some income. The amount of the offsetting 
fee could vary with changes in the world 
market price of cottom. And it could be 
instituted without new congressional action 
and within the framework of international 
trade agreements. 

The seriousness of this problem has been 
recognized by President Kennedy, Only 
last year he directed the Agriculture De- 
partment to explore and make recommen- 
dations to eliminate or offset the cost to 
U.S. mills of the adverse differential in raw 
cotton costs between domestc and foreign 
textile producers. 

Why, then, has the Tariff Commission 
taken no action even though it completed 
hearings on the issue in February and re- 
ceived final briefs in March? 

The great stumbling block is the State 
Department to which the appeals of foreign 
textile producers are more important, ap- 
parently, than those of domestic producers, 

States argument that an import fee 
would violate our policy of encouraging free 
and unhampered world trade distorts an old 
and honorable theory. For the trade gener- 
ated by “two price“ cotton is not free, it 18 
subsidized—subsidized by the U.S. Govern- 
ment to the detriment of domestic produc- 
ers. 

The import fee would give domestic pro- 
ducers no unfair advantage. It would only 
make it possible for them to compete on a 
somewhat more equal basis. 

Finally, there is a suspicion amounting to 
conviction that politics is involved in the 
Tariff Commission's long delay in acting on 
this matter. The President's trade bill is 
being considered by the Congress this week 
and the two price cotton issue is being used 
as a lever to hold some Congressmen in line 
on that measure. 

Now the art of political swapping is an 
ancient one and will survive, we are sure, 
through the years to come. President Ken- 
nedy is not the first Chief Executive to with- 
hold action on one measure in order to be 
sure of support upon another. Nor will he 
be the last. 

Every instinct for fairplay, however, cries 
out in protest against the imposition placed 
on our cotton textile producers, When the 
politicking on the trade bill is done, and 
the specious arguments of the State De- 
partment are discarded, we hope the Presi- 
dent's sense of fairness will reassert itself. 


Here’s What You Can Do for Your 
Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I append an editorial from the 
Champaign-Urbana News Gazette, of 
June 18, 1962, entitled Here's What You 
Can Do for Your Country.” 

This editorial results from an address 
given by Ward L. Quall, vice president 
and general manager of WGN, Inc., to 
the 1962 graduating class from Munde- 
lein College, at Mundelein, II. 

The point is well taken and one that 
warrants the thoughtful consideration 
of every Member of this body. 
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HERE'S WHAT You Can Do FOR Your Country 

A year ago January, in his inauguration 
address, President Kennedy asked American 
citizens to consider what they might do for 
their country, not what the country might 
do for them. 

He set that down as the best rule of thumb 
Yor all citizens wishing to further the best 
interests of American democracy and free 
government. 

During the course of the past year and a 
half, it often has seemed to this observer— 
among others—that the Federal adminis- 
tration’s policies have been directed mostly 
the other way: seeking new ways and means 
of how much the Federal Government can 
do for people. Which always means, of 
course, services or rebates at the price of 
more tax revenue from the people; or, the 
alternative, hiking the debt limit and doing 
more public borrowing. 

Recently in Chicago, an executive in the 
communications industry expressed a timely 
thought in a commencement address. before 
graduates of Mundelein College, At least, 
we thought it was a timely thought. 

This executive declared: 

“What can you do for your country?" 
today, answering the posed question this 
way: 

“For one thing, you can see to it that your 
country does not do too much for you. If 
it does, in the sense that the state not only 
admonishes through law but administers 
through alms, then the ungirding of liberty 
will collapse and our destiny will be that of 
a totalitarian state.“ 

Continuing to explain his point, Ward L. 
Quall, executive vice president and gen- 
eral manager of WGN, Inc., told the grad- 
uates: 

“It may be a comfortable state of affairs 
to have the Government decide what we do, 
but each step taken by Government, any 
government, to supplant your right to choose 
is a step closer to leaving. you with only one 
right, a very dubious one—the right not to 
choose.” 

Isn't that worth a little thoughtful re- 
fiection ? 


The Path of Progress 
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HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I recently received a letter which I 
believe makes a significant comment on 
the effects Government control over our 
medical services would have. With the 
permission of the writer, Mr. Robert F. 
Spindell of Chicago, III., an attorney, I 
am placing this letter in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for I believe it points the 
way to the true path of progress in this 
important part of our society’s effort to 
5 the life and well-being of all 
of us. 

Curcaco, ILL., June 5, 1962. 
Hon. THomMaAs B. CURTIS, 
Ways and Means Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Curtis: May I bring to your at- 
tention a point the medicare bill 
which, I believe, has not been adequately 
emphasized in discussions to date, Al 
I am a member of the executive council of 
the Chicago Bar Association, which passes 
on all proposals for Federal tax legislation, 
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I am writing this as an individual lawyer 
and as a student of government since my 
graduation from Harvard College and Har- 
vard Law School many years ago. I am also 
Personally acquainted with many board 
members of various hospital associations in 
Chicago. My point is this: 

One of the fundamental differences be- 
tween our democracy and those in Europe 
is the astonishingly great part played by 
thousands of voluntary associations of 
American citizens in performing educational 
and charitable functions ordinarily per- 
formed by the government in the European 
democracies. The private college and the 
private hospital are among the more strik- 
ingly successful of these voluntary associa- 
tions. What would be the impact of medi- 
care, should it become law, on the voluntary 
hospital association? 

If medicare is to succeed, it will neces- 
sitate imposing substantial Federal controls 
on the individual hospital. If, in the in- 
terest of uniform medicare administration, 
these controls are imposed upon hospitals 
against the solid and often vehement opposi- 
tion of the men and women who have given 
unstintingly of their time and money over 
many years in building and operating the 
private hospitals in America, the results can 
be foreseen with the utmost clarity. Their 
interest and feeling of dedication will de- 
cline, lag, and, finally, die. 

Since the First World War the accom- 
plishments of men and women on hospital 
boards in every community in America have 
been preeminently successful and graphi- 
cally illustrate how our democracy can do big 
jobs without Government intervention. 
Literally thousands of hospitals have been 
built or enlarged by private funds in the 
last decade. For example, the board of 
trustees and the women’s board of Pres- 
byterian-St. Luke's Hospital of Chicago 
during the last few years raised $8 million 
in private funds for new buildings and cur- 
rently raises $500,000 a year for operating and 
research expenses. This is but a typical 
example of what has taken place all over the 
country. 

When the Federal Government starts 
participating ‘in the operation of these hos- 
pitals, the entire cost of future additions 
and operating deficits in a very short time— 
have you ever observed how fast a frustrated 
volunteer loses interest?—will have to be 
borne wholly by the Government, Aside 
from the money involved, would you expect 
the Government administrative authorities 
to maintain the same high standards now 
followed in almost every private hospital— 
even the new ones. These standards exist 
because the men and women setting them 
are leaders in the community. For proof, 
Just look at the names of the members of the 
hospital board in almost every community in 
the United States. 

Moreover, the destruction of the voluntary 
hospital association will inevitably lead to 
disillusionment and ultimate shifting of re- 
sponsibility by other voluntary associations— 
for heart, cancer and arthritis research, for 
the care of children, the disabled and the 
poor, and for dozens of like admirable 
causes—to the Government. In my mind 
and heart the real cost would not be the 
increased costs and taxes and the lower 
standards, but would be the undermining 
of one of the greatest and most essential 
sustaining qualities of our democracy—the 
incentive to help others through voluntary 
group action—that must otherwise be done 
by an impersonal Government. In a word, 
I feel deeply—and with certainty—that even 
the short-run effect of medicare would be 
to weaken our individual moral fiber by 
lessening our desire to help others. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Ropert F. SPINDILL. 
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More and More Burdens Due for Social 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the so- 
cial security tax started out as a modest 
bite on the worker's paycheck but it is 
becoming a formidable, unavoidable tax 
which hits hardest in the brackets least 
able to pay. This is pointed out very 
succinctly in an article by Forrest Allen 
which appeared in the Cleveland Press 
of July 3. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include Mr. Allen's article, 
as follows: 

MORE AND MORE BURDENS Dux ror SOCIAL 

SECURITY : 
(By Forrest Allen) 

At my age, anything that is added to so- 
cial security coverage is just about pure 
bonus. I'm getting into the years where I 
can almost reach out and touch those bene- 
fits. 

Thus what Tm about to say is altogether 
against my own selfish interest. But what 
we must try to do these days with the great 
public issues is to try to get at the truth. 
And I think the truth—the whole truth— 
about social security isn't being told in the 
ponderous debate now underway—over 
medical care financing. 

The truth about social security, in fact, is 
being told less and leas as the years go by. 
What started out as a modest bite on the 
worker's pay check is becoming a formidable, 
unavoidable tax—always collected from the 
worker but sometimes never reaching the 
Government. 

The employed worker is being taxed more 
and more for benefits to those who no longer 
work, but who are on the receiving end as 
ill, disabled, dependent, or retired. 

Next January the social security tax goes 
up again whether medicare is tacked on or 
not. And without medicare, by 1969 worker 
and employer will be kicking in almost 10 
percent on the first $4,800 of a worker's 
year's pay. That first $4,800 is more than 
the total income for hundreds of thou- 
sands—so social security in realty becomes 
a flat tax. 

As a method of taxation for a general wel- 
fare program for everybody over 65 it is in 
direct contrast to the theory of the gradu- 
ated income tax. It hits hardest—percent- 
agewise—in the brackets least able to pay. 
Its overwhelming burden falls on the lowest 
levels of the income ladder. 

Medical care of persons over 65 is being 
saddied on social security, in my opinion, 
because it is the easiest place to take the 
bite. And it hurts the well-to-do not at 
all. It is almost inevitable that if this pro- 
gram can be hung around the neck of social 
security taxation, other welfare programs will 
follow. 

I can't understand the eagerness of labor 
unions for this expansion of taxation with- 
out regard for ability to pay. 

A worker 30 years old today is going to be 
paying for added benefits to presently re- 
tired for 35 years before he himself 
will derive any benefits. If he dies at 65 
with neither wife nor dependents, all of his 
social security estate will go to somebody 
else. 

I've made this argument to a man deeply 
involved in the social security He 
says I have the wrong idea altogether. 
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It is not an equity program,” he tells 
me. “Nobody said anything about your be- 
ing guaranteed getting back what you put 
in. Social security means security in old 
age, security for minor children of workers, 
security for widows of workers. These 
things are part of a good society. We pay 
for them by this tax on a 

I remain skeptical. I believe that there 
must come a time—and soon—when the 
workers who have many years to go before 
65 will They will have to protect 
their interest in their own old age by apply- 
ing some brakes on recurring raids on the 
till. 


Social security doesn't belong just to the 
golden agers. It belongs, too, to the young 
worker who faces three or four decades of 
taxation before he realizes a single benefit. 
It isn't only the graybeards who are involved 
in overloading the apple cart. 


Bow Medicare Bill Endorsed 


saa si REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I am grat- 
ified that the Stark County Dental So- 
ciety has endorsed H.R. 10981, usually 
known as the Bow medicare bill, and I 
ask leave to include with my remarks 
a letter from Dr. D. C. Steele, which con- 
tains the text of the resolution, The 
letter is as follows: 

STARK County DENTAL SOCIETY, 
Canton, Ohio, July 3, 1982, 
The Honorable Franx T. Bow, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Bow: At the regular council 
meeting on Monday evening, June 11, 1962, 
the following resolution was accepted and 
adopted by the Stark County Dental Society: 

“The Stark County Dental Society has 
already recorded itself as in opposition to 
the King-Anderson bill for medical care to 
the aged through social security (H.R. 4222, 
S. 909). 

“Because of its long-established concern 
for the health care needs of the entire pop- 
ulation, as well as the aging, the legislative 
committee has made a detailed study of this 
problem. The study has confirmed our posi- 
tion in regard to the King-Anderson bill 
which is: (a) insufficient to meet the needs 
for which it purportedly strives; (b) a mass 
of bureaucratic controls, regulations, and 
intrusion into the private affairs of these 
patients; and (c) fiscally unsound. 

“Recognizing a need does exist and keeping 
an eye to retaining health care in the realm 
of individual control—the patients and the 
doctors; and to retaining the private indi- 
vidual free enterprize system which has 
placed restrictions upon Government and 
not upon the individuals, we heartily endorse 
the Bow bill (H.R. 10981) for medical care 
for the aged. This bill will operate through 
voluntary health insurance. If a patient is 
not satisfied with a particular company, he 
can select another, thereby creating com- 
petition which will benefit the patient and 
the population in general. 

“This bill presented by Representative 
FRANK T. Bow will in effect grant a reduction 
in income tax for the purpose of paying for 
this insurance, thereby eliminating intru- 
sion of any bureaucratic controls. 

“Further, the American Dental Associa- 
tion, and the Ohio State Dental Association 
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shall be notified and a like endorsement on 
their part is recommended. 

Further, that Congressman Bow be notl- 
fled of this action, as well as our senatorial 
representation for the State of Ohio.” 

Respectfully, 
D. C. STELE, DDS., 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 


A Postal Veteran Surveys the Changing 
Scene 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
Post Office Department is one of the 
largest businesses in the world. It still 
provides the greatest bargain basement 
prices for the services rendered and to 
do so it must have dedicated employees 
in all of its branches. 

Recently Lowell Sun writer George 
Pasaourakos featured my good friend, 
assistant postmaster at the Lowell, 
Mass., post office, Thomas J. Dowd, out- 
lining his thoughts on the changing 
postal scene. Under leave to extend my 
remarks I include Mr. Pasourakos' 
column. 

THe SKETCHBOOK—A POSTAL VETERAN SUR- 
VEYS THE CHANGING SCENE 


(By George Patsourakos) 


Lowett.—Many changes have taken place 
in post office operations during the past half 
century. 

One of the Nation's leading authorities on 
these changes is Assistant Postmaster 
Thomas J. Dowd, 69, who has been working 
at the Lowell office since 1913. 

A life-long resident of Lowell, Tom 
graduated from Lowell High School in 1910, 
and went to work at the Plympton Press in 
Norwood where he learned the publishing 
business. In 1912, Tom became a musician, 
playing violin in Miner's orchestra and later 
in Broderick’s orchestra. 

In 1913, Tom went to work at the Lowell 
post office, which was located at Gorham and 
Appleton Streets, and has worked at the 
post office to this very day. Starting out as 
a substitute clerk, Tom was only allowed to 
work when there was mail to be sorted. He 
became a regular clerk in 1916. 

In 1948, Tom became assistant superin- 
tendent of mails under former Postmaster 
Charles H. Slowey, and in 1949 was promoted 
to his present position of assistant post- 
master. 

But just what changes have taken place 
in Tom's 50 years of service with the Lowell 
post office, and what seemed to interest him 
the most? 

The greatest change in the office, accord- 
ing to Tom, has been the transition of mall 
transportation from trains to trucks—a 
change made necessary during the past dec- 
ade as a result of a curtailment of train 
services, Another important change oc- 
curred in 1955, when a regional office was 
established in Boston and handled all of 
the mall activities In the New England 
States. 

Previously, all of the mail business had 
to be carried out through the Post Office De- 
partment in Washington, but now—as a re- 
sult of this decentralization—there are 15 
regional offices in the United States adding 
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that “personal touch” which had formerly 
been lacking. 

The most interesting work that Tom has 
done in his 50 years of service at the post 
office was heading the registration of all 
workers and aliens in Lowell—he registered 
some 35,000—in the 1930's, by issuing iden- 
tification cards when the Social Security Act 
was passed. 

Former Postmaster Slowey also appointed 
Tom to take charge of distributing bonuses 
to all World War I veterans in the 1930's. 

Tom is married to the former Marion 
Ready, and the couple live at 45 Harvard 
Street. They have two daughters, Mrs. Shir- 
ley Callahan and Mrs. Doris Talty, both of 
Lowell, and a son, Donald, who is a law pro- 
88 at Villanova and a lawyer in New York 

ity. 

Tom is a sergeant of the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery Company of Massachusetts— 
the oldest military organization in the West- 
ern Hemisphere—which has its headquarters 
at Faneuil Hall in Boston. Tom has gone 
on many fall trips with this company, which 
was established in 1638, Some of these trips 
have taken Tom to London, Munich, Austria, 
Bermuda, and this fall, Tom plans to go to 
Copenhagen and Stockholm with the com- 
pany. 

Tom belongs to many clubs, including the 
Lowell Musicians Union, the Knights of Co- 
lumbus, the Elks, and the Lowell Rotary 
Club. He has served as president of the 
clerks organization and supervisors organiza- 
tion, and served two terms as president of the 
Massachusetts Association of Postal Super- 
visors. 

An honorary life member of the Elks, Tom 
has served as deputy grand exalted ruler of 
the Elks northeast district in 1950 and 1951. 
Currently is the State first vice president of 
the Elks. 


Local Colored Man Cites Mistreatment on 
Trip to North 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


‘OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Camden Chronicle, Camden, 
S. C., of July 6, 1962: 

Local Cotorrp Man Crrrs MISTREATMENT ON 
TRIP TO NORTH 


A Camden colored citizen took his first 
trip above the Mason-Dixon line late in 
June, and he says it will be his last. 

Willie Wright, 44, of 803 Laurens Street, 
says the northern “pie in the sky“ land isn't 
for him, and he'll spend the remainder of 
his days in South Carolina “where you know 
Who your friends are and you can take a 
man at his word.” 

It all came about 8 weeks ago when Willie, 
desperate for employment, applied at the 
State employment office in Columbia. He 
Was told that there was a need for cherry 
and apple pickers in New York State, and 
that the Job paid $1 an hour, plus room and 
board. Since nothing else in the way of 
work was in sight at home, he decided to 
sign on as a migrant fruitpicker. 

The treatment he received on the way to 
tew York State, and what he found when he 
Got there left him sobbing as he told his 
Story to a Chronicle reporter yesterday. 

He said when he reported to Columbia, 


he and 24 others were put on a wornout 
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school bus. Their first stop was in Sumter, 
where they waited 12 hours for no apparent 
reason. They were given no food during the 
entire stop, and their first meal“ was one 
bologna sandwich and water when they 
stopped several hours later somewhere in 
North Carolina. The next stop was in Balti- 
more, Md., where they were given another 
sandwich and told they would sleep over- 
night in their bus seats, The next stop was 
in Philadelphia, where, once again, they were 
given only a bologna sandwich to eat. 

The destination of the bus was Lyons, N. V., 
and they drove directly from Philadelphia to 
Lyons, with only one more sandwich to eat. 

They arrived in Lyons at approximately 
7:30 p.m. on a Friday, and were told, when 
they reached the cherry farm, that they 
would receive 5 cents a quart for pick- 
ing cherries—not $1 an hour as had been 
promised. 

Willie said they were housed in a dirty, 
unsanitary bread barn, that the dirty cots 
had no sheets, and that they were told they’d 
be furnished with one blanket, at $1 for 
rental. There were no indoor toilet facili- 
ties, and their meals consisted of dried beans 
and overcooked rice, and they received only 
one meal per day. 

Willie, his hopes crushed, telegraphed his 
wife in Camden and told her to borrow 
the money and send it to him so he could 
come back home. She did. 

Willie is back home today—still looking 
for a job. He has a game right leg, but says 
it don’t handicap him. If anyone has any 
work for him, he'd appreciate it if you'd 
contact him, through the Chronicle. 

Said Willie in closing his story: 

“I want to tell my people that you may 
think the grass is greener on the other side, 
but there is no greener grass than right here 
in South Carolina, and I urge my people to 
stay at home, where they're loved and 
respected.” 


Charles H. Silver on Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr, DELANEY, Mr. Speaker, Charles 
H. Silver, former president of the Board 
of Education of the City of New York, 
and at present executive assistant to the 
mayor of New York for education and 
industrial development, expressed his 
views on educational aid before the Gen- 
eral Subcommittee on Education. 

Mr. Silver is a recognized leader in 
religious, civic, industrial, and philan- 
thropic affairs in New York, and because 
of his long experience in the field of edu- 
cation I believe his comments should be 
made available to all those interested in 
this vital issue. 

It is with this in mind that, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include Mr. Sil- 
ver's valuable statement: 

STATEMENT BY CHARLES H. SILVER ON FEDERAL 
Ar TO EDUCATION BEFORE THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, 
MarcH 15, 1961, Wasuinaton, D.C, 

I wish to express my gratitude to the com- 
mittee for inviting me to make a statement 
of my views at these hearings on the pro- 
posed legislation regarding Federal aid to 
education. I am honored that they should 
be sought and I am pleased to give them. 

In addition to my duties as president of 
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the Board of Education of the City of New 
York, I am also president of one of our 
city's hospitals, Beth Israel, and president 
of B'nai Jeshurun, the second largest temple 
in the city of New York which has been in 
existence for 135 years. I mention this to 
point out the extent of my involvement in 
matters of education and welfare. 

Intimate experience in the field of educa- 
tion during the past 10 years has made me 
aware of the many and complex problems 
facing our young people and those respon- 
sible for their education. I have more than 
a passing or casual interest in the proposals 
being made. Any effort to help our boys 
and girls during the important and forma- 
tive school years is a vital matter to me, 
Anything done to assist and reinforce the 
work of our teachers and all others involved 
in the educational process enlists my interest 
and cooperation. 

The President deserves our gratitude for 
the concern he has shown, and for the prac- 
tical and aggressive spirit with which he 
has so quickly and forcefully addressed him- 
self to the problems of education on all 
levels. I do not know of anything more 
important for the present and future wel- 
fare of America than improving and ad- 
vancing our standards for the education of 
all our young people. 

Iam justly proud of our New York public 
school system, the largest in the world. 
Staffed by 40,000 teachers and educating close 
to a million boys and girls in almost a thou- 
sand buildings, our system is entrusted with 
the serious obligation of providing the best 
education possible for the children of our 
great metropolis. It is our duty to give them 
the training they need for the fuller develop- 
ment of their own lives and for the greater 
progress of our country and all mankind, 

For these reasons, I welcome and endorse 
the proposals made to assist our children and 
our schools. Such a program will do much 
to help us accomplish more fully the chal- 
lenging task with which we have been en- 
trusted. 

It is quite obvious that the staggering 
problems and complexities involved in or- 
ganizing, financing, and operating the largest 
school system in the world would indeed be 
greatly increased, if it were not for the 
private and church-related schools, which 
provide the education for such a large seg- 
ment of elementary and high school youth 
in New York City. They are, and have been 
for generations, partners of the public 
schools in this great work of education. 
These nonpublic schools presently enroll ap- 
proximately 450,000 boys and girls—a total 
slightly less than one-half the number of 
960,000 enrolled in public schools. Thus, 
one out of every three children in New York 
City of elementary and high school age at- 
tends a nonpublic school. All will admit that 
if these schools did not exist it would be ex- 
tremely difficult for New York City to finance 
adequate and proper school programs and 
facilities for this army of children. 

Most of the parents who gend their chil- 
dren to nonpublic schools have accepted the 
heavy burden, not only of building these 
schools, but of meeting the costs of their 
maintenance and operation, Speaking from 
a financial point of view, may I ask you to 
consider the following basic and important 
facts: 

If New York City were confronted with 
the situation, whereby 450,000 additional 
children came into the public school sys- 
tem, this would entail a capital outlay of 
$1 billion for the construction of school 
buildings. 

If New York City were responsible for the 
maintenance and operation costs of edu- 
cating an additional 450,000 pupils, it would 
increase the cost to the city by approximately 
$200 million each year. 

Aside from this staggering sum of money 
which would have to come from public taxes, 
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the public school system would have the 
problem of obtaining the services of addi- 
tional properly qualified teachers in the face 
of a present national shortage. A total of 
18,000 new teachers would have to be em- 
ployed. This represents approximately one- 
half of the total teachers presently employed 
in our New York City school system. 

This staggering financial burden would be 
multiplied scores and scores of times, if local 
and State governments throughout the Na- 
tlon had the responsibility of providing 
educational programs and facilities for all 
children now enrolled in nonpublic elemen- 
tary and high schools. 

It is estimated that these institutions, with 
a total enrollment of seven million pupils, 
save local and State governments an expendi- 
ture of more than three billion dollars an- 
nually in operational and maintenance costs. 
An expenditure of approximately 16 billion 
dollars would have to be made from public 
funds to provide buildings to house this stu- 
dent population. 

Personally, I am seriously disturbed that 
the President's proposals for Federal aid 
meke no provision for assisting the children 
in attendance at our private and church- 
related schools. It is disappointing that no 
assistance of any type is proposed for the 
Parents who, by their free choice, elect to 
send thelr children to nonpublic schools. 
This exclusion of children in nonpublic 
schools does an injustice to the objectives 
we are trying to achieve. 

The total educational picture in this coun- 
try includes both public and nonpublic sec- 
tors. Unquestionably, our goal is improve- 
ment in education. No matter how much 
aid is given to the public schools, it is not 
possible to ignore so large a segment as that 
whch exists outside the public domain, 
without falling short of our objective. 

It seems to me that there are only two 
alternatives. 

We can provide aid only to the public 
schools—thereby limiting our objectives, at 
the expense of our national well-being. To 
me, this is unthinkable. 

On the other hand, we might seek to ap- 
ply Federal aid to all schools, by a method 
consistent with our national principles. A 
diligent search for such a method seems to 
me to be the soundest approach to a solu- 
tion of our total educational problem. 

Federal aid will be a New Frontier“ for 
educational expansion and improvement. It 
is important to remember, however, that 
public and nonpublic schools have both 
played a vital role, and each has a valid func- 
tion in the traditional educational structure 
of this Nation. 

In the course of our history, the contri- 
butions of public and nonpublic schools 
have created a balanced effort that has en- 
riched American education. 

Any plan of Federal aid that excludes non- 
Public schools would tend to destroy this 
balance and do a disservice to our country. 

What I am trying to say, in capsule, is that 
the relationship and the relative positions 
of the nonpublic and public schools are 
firmly established in the social and educa- 
tional fabrie of our society. 

If the Federal Government enters directly 
into the field of education, it should main- 
tain the status quo in this area. The bal- 
ance is a very delicate one. Unless it is 
maintained, all of education may suffer, and 
Federal aid, instead of a blessing, may be- 
come a divisive influence. 

At this very time, we find differences of 
opinion about the principle and the method 
of Federal aid to education. Speaking as a 
Jewish layman, I would like to point out 
that Jewish opinion is by no means unani- 
mous. I will read, if I may, some excerpts 
from a translation of an article by Solomon 
Dingol, editor of the Day and Jewish Journal, 
the largest Jewish newspaper in the coun- 
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try. The original article appeared on Janu- 
ary 28, 1961. 

“As it can readily be seen, there are valid 
arguments on both sides, and different opin- 
ions prevail in different Jewish circles. 

“Orthodox Jewry is for Federal aid to re- 
ligious schools, At a recent convention of 
the Union of Orthodox Congregations, Prof. 
William Brickman, head of the school of 
education of New York University, asked for 
Federal aid for the religious Hebrew schools, 
which would be merely an extension of the 
aid which some schools receive now. 

“The American Jewish Congress, a civil 
Jewish organization, is opposed to Federal 
aid to parochial schools. 

“As for myself, I am opposed to the in- 
troduction of religion in public schools, but 
I can see some benefits to education in gov- 
ernment aid for the teaching of general sub- 
jects in the religious schools." 

The President himself has repeatedly em- 
phasized the importance of developing, con- 
serving, and protecting our natural resources. 
Moreover, he has stressed the urgency of go- 
ing to great lengths to keep and preserve our 
forests with their material potential, our 
waterways with their power potential, our 
farms with their food potential, our mines 
with their mineral potential. 

But what of our greatest natural re- 
source—our children? For they are all our 
children, no matter what school they attend. 
How can we honestly say we are interested 
in all children and in the welfare of our Na- 
tion, if we disregard or overlook the physi- 
cal, cultural, intellectual, and social needs 
of approximately 450,000 boys and girls in 
New York City, attending nonpublic schools, 
and the 7 million who attend these institu- 
tions throughout the United States? After 
all, the money needed to improve our edu- 
cational standards is not, in its ultimate 
purpose, being given to any school as such— 
public, private or parochial—but to our chil- 
dren. 

The battle against ignorance and intellec- 
tual inadequacy, at a time when knowledge 
was never more vital for the preservation of 
our way of life, must be fought at every 
desk, in every classroom, library, and labora- 
tory of every school in our land—regardless 
of religious or nonreligious affiliation—re- 
gardless of the race, color or creed of its 
students. 


Here Is How Government Ownership 
Works in Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr, MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

Here Is How GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP WORKS 
IN GERMANY 


It pays its full share of taxes. In the West 
German Republic, Government-owned elec- 
tric power, at all governmental levels, pays, 
and always has paid, exactly the same taxes, 
Federal and local, as privately owned power 
companies. Prussian Electric Company, 
West Germany’s Federal power corporation, 
sometimes called “The German TVA,“ pays 
Federal and local taxes in the range of 16 
percent of its gross. This is just as much 
and on the same basis as privately owned 
utilities. It also pays 7 and 8 percent on its 
bonded debt—the going price at the time of 
issue, At all levels of ownership, Govern- 
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ment-owned power is subject to the same 
labor, regulatory, accounting, and security 
laws as apply to private enterprise. 

It operates as a stock corporation. West 
German Government-operated enterprises 
except transportation and communications— 
are organized as share stock corporations 
under the same laws as apply to privately 
owned companies. More than 100 such 
corporations are owned by the three giant 
Federal Government trust. which are in fact 
top holding companies. (Volkswagen Co. was 
an exception and never included in this 
grouping.) These three industrial and min- 
ing complexes control 13 percent of national 
production. A 

It pays profits as dividends. In addition to 
full taxes, these Government corporations are 
expected to—and often do—pay reasonable 
dividends to the equity owner, the state. 
The companies must be self-sustaining as to 
credit. Government makes no direct appro- 
priations and is not expected to make up 
deficits. New money comes from additional 
equity stock purchased by the government, 
earnings laid aside, and from public or bank 
borrowings without Government guarantee. 

It coexists with private utility enterprise. 
Government and privately owned utilities 
coexist in seeming harmony with competi- 
tion chiefly confined to the area of wholesale 
loads. Retail rates are fairly comparable. 
An executive of the largest privately owned 
utility sits on the board of directors of 
Prussian Electric Co., to which it sold a 
half-billion kilowatt-hours in 1960. Such 
slogans as “yardstick rates,” cheap public 
power,” and the like are unheard of. So are 
subsidized electric cooperatives, 2-percent 
loans, tax exemptions, preference clauses. 
and other Government ownership power pro- 
motion devices peculiar to the United States. 

It has been tried and found wanting. 
After a 40-year trial, the German experiment 
in industrial socialism is now in the process 
of liquidation and transfer to private owner- 
ship. So popular is this program that it has 
met virtually no overt opposition from the 
political organization founded by Karl Marx, 
the Social Democratic Party. Public partici- 
pation in equity ownership of German com- 
panies has jumped from about 500,000 to 
more than 2 million small shareholders with 
the distribution of Government shares in the 
first two Federal corporations to become 
privatized in 1959 and 1961. 


Public Views State’s Keister Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following article from 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of July 9, 
1962: 

Pustic Views STATE'S Keister PARK 

Western Pennsylvanians viewed the scenic 

beauties yesterday of the newly dedicated 
Keister Park at Ohiopyle in Fayette County 
and looked forward to the day when it will 
become an integral part of a regional State 
park, 
Dr. Maurice K. Goddard, Pennsylvania sec- 
retary of forests and waters, who spoke at 
dedication ceremonies at Cucumber Falls 
Saturday, outlined plans for the future de- 
velopment of the State park, which he said 
would be “almost unmatched in natural 
scenic beauty anywhere in Pennsylvania.” 
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CEN. GEORGE MARSHALL TO BE HONORED 


He said the State, with the assistance of 
the Western Pennsylvania Conservancy, in- 
tends to establish the George C. Marshall 
Recreational and Historical Area in Fayette 
and Somerset Counties. Initial plans, he 
said, call for combined public and private 
development of the scenic resources of an 
area of about 900 square miles, extending 
from the Pennsylvania Turnpike to the 
Mason-Dixon Line and from Uniontown on 
the west to Mount Davis on the east. 

The region now has several State parks and 
others are contemplated. Dr. Goddard said 
he hopes the State will be able to acquire 
land at Sandy Creek and Ohiopyle to provide 
Additional recreational facilities. Sandy 
Creek is several miles south of Keister Park. 


LAUDS MRS. KEISTER 


Dr. Goddard paid tribute to the Western 
Pennsylvania Conservancy and to Mrs. Al- 
bert Fraser Keister, of Sewickley, who, with 
other members of her family, donated the 
land which is now 1,000-acre Keister Park in 
the scenic Youghiogheny River Valley. 

In commending Mrs. Keister and the con- 
servancy, Dr. Goddard reiterated the opinion 
of conservationists who have pointed out 
that few opportunities will remain by the 
year 2000 for conservation projects of grand 
scope. 

GRANDCHILDREN CUT RIBBONS 

At the dedication ceremonies on Saturday, 
Margaret Ratcliffe and Carol Semple, grand- 
children of Mrs. Keister, cut ribbons opening 
nature trails along Cucumber Run and the 
Great Gorge of the Youghiogheny River. 

Mrs. Keister praised Dr. Charles Lewis, 
Conservancy president, for helping to make 
the new State park possible. 

Dr, Lewis termed Keister Park the focal 
point for the purchase of nearly 4,500 acres 
of wild mountain scenery and beautiful val- 
leys in the Ohiopyle area. He said he fore- 
sees a park that will constantly grow and 
Which will be a haven for the recreation 
minded. 

The 2-day dedication program brought to 
thosuands of persons an opportunity to 
tramp through the newly built trails to the 
river and for 2 miles along the Great Gorge. 
Buses took visitors to Ferncliffe Park, Ohio- 
Pyle Falls, Cucumber Falls, and to Tharp 
Knob, from which there is a breathtaking 
View of the winding river, rugged valley, and 
wooded mountains. 


Fallacy of Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, Leon- 
ard E. Read has written an excellent 
commentary on the inability of Govern- 
Ment in a complex society such as ours 
to direct the affairs of the individual. 

commentary which was first pub- 
lished by the Foundation for Economic 
Freedom has been reprinted in the July 
17, 1962, issue of World newspaper. Un- 
der unanimous consent, I place the com- 
Mentary in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

CLICHE OF THE WEEK 

President Kennedy has warned that “too 

Often we hold fast to the cliches of our fore- 
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bears.” He had in mind cliches about free 
enterprise. But there is another side. 
Many of the most widely accepted cliches to- 
day are aimed against such enterprise. One 
is presented here, along with an answer pre- 
pared by the Foundation for Economic Edu- 
cation, Irvington-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

“The more complex the society, the more 
government control we need.” 

Argued a college president at a recent 
seminar: “Your free market, private prop- 
erty, limited government theories were all 
right under the simple conditions of a cen- 
tury or more ago, but surely they are un- 
workable in today’s complex economy. The 
more complex the society, the greater is the 
need for governmental control; that seems 
axiomatic.” 

It is important to expose this oft-heard, 
plausible, and influential fallacy because it 
leads directly and logically to socialistic 
planning. This is how a member of the 
seminar team answered the college president: 

“Let us take the simplest possible situa- 
tion—just you and I. Next, let us assume 
that I am as wise as any President of the 
United States who has held office during 
your lifetime, With these qualifications in 
mind, do you honestly think I would be com- 
petent to coercively control what you shall 
invent, discover, or create, what the hours of 
your labor shall be, what wage you shall re- 
ceive, what and with whom you shall nssoci- 
ate and exchange? Is not my incompetence 
demonstrably apparent in this simplest of 
all societies? 

Now, let us shift from the simple situa- 
tion to a more complex society—to all the 
people in this room. What would you think 
of my competence to coercively control their 
creative actions? Or, let us contemplate a 


- really complex situation—the 177 million 


people of this Nation. If I were to suggest 
that I should take over the management of 
their lives and their billions of exchanges, 
you would think me the victim of hallucina- 
tions. Is it not obvious that the more com- 
plex an economy, the more certainly will 
governmental control of productive effort 
exert a retarding influence? Obviously, the 
more complex our economy, the more we 
should rely on the miraculous, self-adapting 
processes of men acting freely, No mind of 
man nor any combination of minds can 
even envision, let alone intelligently control, 
the countless human energy exchanges in a 
simple society, to say nothing of a complex 
one,” 

It is unlikely that the college president 
will raise that question again. 

While exposing fallacies can be likened to 
beating out brush fires endlessly, the exercise 
is nonetheless self-improving as well as use- 
ful—in the sense that rearguard actions are 
useful. Further, one’s ability to expose falla- 
cies—a negative tactic—appears to be a 
necessary preface to influentially accenting 
the positive. Unless a perron can demon- 
strate competence at exploding socialistic 
error, he is not likely to gain wide audiences 
for his views about the wonders wrought by 
men who are free. 

LEONARD E. Reap. 


Now U.S. Ambassadors Are Lobbyists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the lobby and pressure tactics of 
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the Kennedy administration are by far 
the most extensive ever set up in Wash- 
ington. Anybody or anything is used to 
try to force through Kennedy programs. 
We have watched with increasing con- 
cern how Federal tax dollars have been 
used in massive programs of “persuasion 
by pressure” and there is serious doubt 
that what the administration is doing 
is either legal or ethical. The latest 
example of this type of activity is the 
record of activity by George F. Kennan, 
U.S. Ambassador to Yugoslavia. The 
Department of State and the adminis- 
tration should answer these charges. 


First. Mr. Kennan has been appearing . 
on broadcast programs from one end of 
our country to the other, from NBC’s 
Today“ program to ABC's “Editor's 
Choice.” Is it correct that the Ambas- 
sador’s appearances require Govern- 
ment funds, are arranged for by Gov- 
ernment press representatives, and are 
intended for one purpose above all else, 
to put heat on Congress to do certain 
things which the Kennedy administra- 
tion wants? Ambassadors should be 
envoys to foreign countries. Now they 
seem to be lobbyists at home for State 
Department partisan programs. 

Mr. Kennan has been writing byline 
articles for publications, such as the 
recent Sunday front page News in Re- 
view” story for the Washington Post. Is 
he paid for this by the Post? Are State 
Department funds being used to place as 
well as to ghostwrite articles urging 
Congress to do this or that? What 
would happen to an Ambassador who 
declined to go along with this type of 
lobbying even though he was a good man 
abroad? 

Ambassadors and others who stay 
away from their posts for lengthy pe- 
riods of time to engage in domestic 
lobbying activities are certainly not 
performing their proper functions. The 
report of one of Ambassador Kennan's 
TV appearances is noted in the follow- 
ing news article in the New York Times, 
July 10, 1962: 

KENNAN Scores PLAN To Cur Yucostavy Am 

George F. Kennan, U.S. Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia, said yesterday that recent con- 
gressional actions to deprive Yugoslavia of 
special aid and trade benefits reflected a 
terrifying lack of understanding. 

Mr. Kennan has been home for consulta- 
tion for the Inst 2 weeks. He made his 
comments on television in Washington on 
the American Broadcasting Co.’s Editor's 
Choice.“ 

The Ambassador said that in his talks on 
Capitol Hill he had found “decent, hard 
working men who are doing the best they 
can, who have a constituency -9 satisfy, but 
I find that they and we just have been liv- 
ing in different worlds.” 

Ambassador Kennan said that the people 
and Government of Yugoslavia had looked 
at congressional restrictions with great 
astonishment and dismay. The Senate 
has passed a foreign ald bill that bars all 
help to Communist countries except the 
shipment of surplus food. And a bill has 
been sent to the floor of the House that 
would deprive Yugoslavia of most favored- 
nation status. Countries given this status 
get the lowest tariffs extended to any trad- 
ing partner of the United State- 
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Enrolled Federal Tax Accountant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, fre- 
quently many of us are asked what the 
letters “E.F.T.A.” mean when placed be- 
hind the name of an accountant, 


Mr. Seymour A. Rish, secretary-treas- 
urer of the National Association of En- 
rolled Federal Tax Accountants and one 
of my constituents, recently prepared an 
excellent explanation of this designation, 
which I am calling to the attention of 
my colleagues. 

Mr. Rish has also prepared two ex- 
cellent observations on the subject of 
insurance and the subject of tax ac- 
countants, which recently appeared in 
the Voice of the People“ column in the 
Chicago Tribune and which I am also 
including in the Recorp today. 

‘These articles follow: 

EF.T.A. 
(By Seymour A. Rish) 

I have been asked: “What is an BF. T. A.?“ 
This is the professional designation: En- 
rolled Federal tax accountant, The National 
Association of Enrolled Federal Tax Account- 
ants is a national body of Federal tax ac- 
countants whose membership is limited to 
those in the field of Federal taxation who 
have pased the written special enrollment 
examinations of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice or the Tax Court of the United States 
and haye met other rigid professional re- 
quirements necessary for qualification, such 
persons are distinguished by, and are privi- 
leged to use after their names: EF. T. A.“ 


INSURANCE 
(By Seymour A, Rish) 

Cuicaco, May 8—A letter in today’s 
“Voice” stated, "Social security is not true 
insurance.“ I must take issue with this 
statement. 

Insurance is divided into two categorles— 
commercial or voluntary insurance, and so- 
clul or compulsory insurance. Both rely on 
the same basic principles. but they differ in 
many details of philosophy and organization. 

Congress has referred to the law as “insur- 
ance benefits’ and has even entitled part of 
the Internal Revenue Code that deals with 
the taxes as the “Federal Insurance Contri- 
butions Act.“ 

Social security benefits are an enforcible 
legal right that is valuable, and one that 
cannot arbitrarily be denied or diminished. 
The benefits are soundly financed by a com- 
pulsory, statutory social insurance and are 
Just as much insurance as the voluntary. 
private, contractual insurance. 

There are many differences between pri- 
vate and social insurance, but we need both 

branches of insurance. These differences are 
cited by those who wish to discredit social 
insurance and discourage improvements in it 
in support of their contention that social 
insurance is not insurance. 


Tax ACCOUNTANTS 
(By Seymour A. Rish) 

Cuicaco, May 7.—I concur with most of 
your May 6 editorial regarding the proposed 
bill concerning public accounting, except 
that you omitted reference to another pro- 
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fessional group of tax accountants who have 
also established a creditable reputation. 

I am referring to the enrolled Federal tax 
accountants, who must pass a uniform 2- 
day, written, professional examination, and 
are subject to rules of professional ethics. 
An applicant must have a 4-year college de- 
gree, or its equivalent; to be eligible to sit 
for the examination, which is prepared, 
given, and graded by the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

The enrolled Federal tax accountant has the 
same rights, powers, privileges, and duties, 
and is subject to the same ethical standards, 
as enrolled certified public accountants and 
enrolled lawyers who practice before the 
Internal Revenue Service. 


Warning of Soviet Missile Danger 
From Cuban Bases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to have inserted in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD today a let- 
ter to the editor of the New York World 
Telegram and Sun, Wednesday. March 
21, 1962, written by Mr Alfred Bergman, 
a West Point graduate of 1918, which I 
believe bears looking into from the 
standpoint of our State Department. I 
am acquainted with the author of this 
letted entitled “Warns of Soviet Missile 
Danger From Cuban Bases,” and I sub- 
mit his statement for the perusal of 
the Congress. 

Warns OF SOVIET MISSILE Dancer From 

CUBAN Bases 
(By Alfred Bergman) 

It la obvious that the Russians have built 
miesile-launching facilities in Cuba. 

This terrible state of affairs has come 
about through the origina] mistake of our 
supporting Castro. It is terrifying to think 
that the Russians have been able to move 
up their avallability to destroy this country 
from some 5,000 miles to within 70 miles of 
our coast, 

The intercontinental ballastic missile has 
not yet been proven to be successful while 
the 1.500-mile missile, which the Russians 
have been building for some years, is a 
proven success. In other words, while we 
are spending billions and almost crippling 
our economy to build intercontinental bal- 
lastic missiles and bases, the Russians now 
have bases from which they can shoot their 
1,500-mile missiles and destroy us. 

With this terrible fact staring us in the 
face, our Government seems to be pussy- 
footing in not acting against this horrible 
danger. We have the Monroe Doctrine un- 
der which we can go into Cuba and save our 
existence. It appears that our present ad- 
ministration is afraid of the Russian threat 
to use their 5,000-mile missile if we do pro- 
tect ourselves in self-defense; and, we also 
seem to be afraid of the reaction of the 
South American countries none of ‘which 
would give us the time of day if we were de- 
feated by the Communists. I have warned 
both the former and the present adminis- 
tration time and time again of this danger 
but they have ignored these terrible facts 

MANHATTAN. 


July 11 
Apologists to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
quite disturbed with the defeatist phi- 
losophy vis-a-vis Soviet Russia which 
permeates the top echelon of our execu- 
tive brass, perhaps even the President of 
the United States. How else can we ex- 
plain the drop of the travel ban on the 
Reds in the United States, without re- 
ciprocal action by the Soviet Union? Is 
this an example of the great United 
State begging Soviet Russia, “please be 
good”? 

This very tragic decision was reported 
in the July 7 edition of the New York 
Herald Tribune, in a story by Marguerite 
Higgins. 

The article follows: 

UNITED STATES Drops TRAVEL BAN FOR REDS, 
Hores THEY'LL Do THE SAME 
(By Marguerite Higgins) 

The United States yesterday unilaterally 
abolished all restrictions on the travel of 
Soviet tourists and exchange visitors in this 
country. 

In so notifying Soviet Ambassador Anatoly 
Dobrynin, Acting Secretary of State George 
Ball urged that the Soviet Union reciprocate 
by opening up closed areas in Russia to 
similar touring American citizens. 

At least half of the Soviet Union is off 
limits to U.S. visitors. Only one-fourth of 
the United States has been barred to Soviet 
travelers under a retaliatory ban imposed by 
Washington in 1955. 

The U.S. action does not apply to the 
Soviet diplomatic corps numbering some 
200 persons divided between New York and 
Washington nor to the 17 Soviet news corre- 
spondents, who remain under previous re- 
strictions. 

The U.S. decision to act unilaterally was 
motivated, officials’ privately conceded, by a 
desire to do something to soften the cold war 
atmosphere. Granting Soviet visitors the 
right to travel may not have any direct im- 
pact on the Berlin situation, but it at least 
gives Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchey n 
chance to claim that the recent comparative 
thaw has brought results. 

The United States thinks it may get con- 
siderable psychological mileage out of the 
move. For one thing, there are only about 
500 to 1,000 Soviet tourists“ visiting the 
United States each year as compared to the 
10,000 Americans visiting the U.S.S.R. As 
to the 1,500 or so yearly Soviet exchange 
visitors—ballerinas, pianists, scientists 
their itinerary is controlled to a great extent 
by the State Department. 

But under the new regulations, if an ex- 
change group of Soviet artists wunts to g9 
to Brooklyn, Detroit, or Kalamazoo, all of 
which have sometimes been off limits, the 
State Department will probably arrange it if 
such visits fit the purpose of their mission. 

The Official reason for abolition of the 
travel ban was as a contribution toward the 
successful fulfillment of the new agreement 
on exchanges in scientific, technical, educa- 
tional, cultural and other fields, concluded 
on March 8, 1962. 

Chances that the Soviet Union will recip- 
rocate are not bright. The Russians have 
not even answered a U.S. note of January 6, 
1981, suggesting that the two Governments 
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discuss the abolition—or at least the reduc- 
tion—of travel restrictions. 

Yesterday's note on the subject stated: 

“The U.S. Government continues to 
believe that the closed area first 
instituted by the Soviet Government, is not 
conducive to improved relations between the 
two countries. * * * The new exchange 
agreement * * * contained an expression 
ef hope that the contemplated exchanges 
would contribute to a lessening of inter- 
national tensions. The continued existence 
of travel restrictions works in the contrary 
direction. The Government of the United 
States has therefore decided to eliminate its 
system of closed areas so far as they apply 
to Soviet tourists and to other Soviet citi- 
zens visiting the United States in the ex- 
change programs. The United States again 
reiterates its desire for complete and mu- 
tual abolition of all travel restrictions.” 

The Soviet Union began putting vast por- 
tions of its territory off limits in 1941 and 
continued the practice after World War II 
ended. For diplomats and correspondents, 
residing in Russia, there are times when vir- 
tually the whole country outside Moscow 
seems restricted. For even though these 
areas may be marked open on the map, dip- 
lomats and newsmen requesting to visit one 
of them often are told—without further 
explanation—that the place is temporarily 
closed. Some Soviet areas remain “tem- 
porarily closed" for years. 

In contrast, this is the situation in the 
United States: 

The list of the U.S. cities previously 
barred to Soviet visitors that are now open 
includes Palm Beach, Fla.; Hyannis Port, 
Mass.; Middleburg, Va.; Pittsburgh; Hartford, 
Conn; Rochester, N. v.; Newark, N.J.; Dallas, 
Tex.; Sante Fe, N. Mex.; Garden City, Hemp- 
stead, Westhampton, Southhampton, and 
East Hampton, Long Island, and Danbury, 
Bridgeport, and Fairfield, Conn. 


Telstar: World TV Satellite Successful 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day many of us witnessed one of the most 
important developments in the field of 
communications since the invention of 
the telephone—the successful launching 
and subsequent transmission of a tele- 
vised picture across the Atlantic Ocean 
by way of a communications satellite. 

This satellite called Telstar was 
launched by the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration for the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. as the 
first joint public-private space venture. 
Both are to be commended for their suc- 
cess and for their contributions which 
have again shown that this Nation is first 
in space. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it was important 
and significant that the first live trans- 
atlantic televised picture was the picture 
of a waving American flag. The trans- 
mission of this picture marks a new era 
in communications and it has been pre- 
dicted by those quite familiar with yes- 
terday’s launching that a communica- 
tions system, using several satellites, per- 
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haps as many as 40, would provide a 
worldwide communications network 
which could be used to transmit televi- 
sion, telephone calls or other information 
through electronic devices to every part 
of the world. 

Much credit for this new advance and 
scientific achievement should go to NASA 
which perfected the rocket system and 
made the successful launching. 

Many think there may be more prac- 
tical benefits from this type of utilization 
of space than from attempting to reach 
the moon. The very practical nature of 
this space development was clearly dem- 
onstrated yesterday. 

Mr. Speaker, all connected with the 
Telstar program should be commended 
and congratulated for this signal 
achievement. 


The Prayer Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, for- 
mer President Hoover has described the 
decision of the Supreme Court, on the 
use of a voluntary prayer in New York’s 
public schools, as striking at the very 
fundamentals of our constitutional sys- 
tem. With that pronouncement I agree. 
In my opinion, the decision is constitu- 
tional nitpicking at its worst. 

Apparently, there are other ramifica- 
tions of the decision, as discussed by 
William S. White in the July 6 edition 
of the Long Island Press. 

The article follows: 

Prayer Case To Bx FELT POLITICALLY 

(By William S. White) 

Wasuincton.—An immense, shadowy and 
unnecessarily divisive issue has been added 
to this congressional election year and to the 
1964 presidential campaign year by the Su- 
preme Court's decision banning even non- 
denominational and voluntary prayer in the 
public schools. 

The Court has thrown a great rock into 
the national pond. This has been proved 
in half a dozen ways since its extraordinary 
ruling. But how deep the ripples run is 
shown most strikingly in the demand of 
the Governors of the 50 American States— 
with only Gov. Nelson Rockefeller of New 
York demurring and abstaining from vot- 
ing—for a constitutional amendment to 
“make clear and beyond challenge” these 
fundamental points: 

That this Nation and its people shall con- 
tinue to acknowledge “their faith in God 
and permit the free and voluntary partici- 
pation in prayer in our public schools.” 

This unexampled and bipartisan action 
by the Governors’ conference may or may 
not be a direct expression of a massive pub- 
lic anxiety, on ethical and constitutional 
grounds, at the course taken by the Court. 
This columnist believes it to be just that. 

One is that the Governors of this coun- 
try are on the whole still closer to the peo- 
ple than any or all national functionaries in 
Washington. The other is that the Gover- 
nors, more than any or all other sets of pol- 
iticlans, hold the decision influence both in 
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the national nominating conventions of both 
parties and in the practical campaigning 
which so helps to determine which States go 
where in the presidential elections. 

Two additional realities therefore follow. 
One is that by a staggering majority the 
Governors of this country are, to say the 
least, alarmed at the course taken by the 
Court or believe hopeful in both parties will 
need to be aware of this alarm. For every 
one will be beset from now on by demands 
to “declare himself” on this passionate ques- 
tion so needlessly flung into the arena of 
politics by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Even those who think the Court was 
right—in the melodramatically excited and 
quite mistaken view that any other ruling 
would have somehow sanctioned some inter- 
mixture of church and state—cannot blink 
away these harsh facts of political life. 

To what was surely an adequate list of 
ordinary issues—the condition of the econ- 
omy, the conduct of foreign policy—some- 
thing new and pointless has now been 
added. For the people of this country are 
being divided in a class struggle of an ugly 
kind which need not and should not ever 
have occurred. 

On the one side are all those who value 
tradition and the old and gentle practices— 
including those who may not themselves 
necessarily be religious people. On the other 
side are two sets: All those who in their 
hearts glory in the destruction of all tradi- 
tion, believing not in some change but in 
total change, total change for its own sake. 
And all those who, while not consciously 
antitraditionalist, read the doctrine of sepa- 
ration of church and state so narrowly and 
so nervously that they see some clergyman, 
of whatever faith he may be, beneath every 
little desk in every schoolhouse in the 
country. 

Let those who salute the Court's decision 
now ponder what it has really done. Is the 
denial by that Court of the right to say a 
small, nonsectarlan prayer in a schoolhouse 
worth what it will cost? Is the Constitution 
protected by this amazing intrusion into the 
intimate private affairs of the people and 
into the due and established rights of the 
individual States? 


Apt Comment on King-Anderson Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUMIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, a 
letter in the July 6 edition of the Long 
Island Press, by M. P. Dyson of Great 
Neck, N.Y., brings out a point in regard 
to the so-called King-Anderson medi- 
care bill which has not been forcibly 
brought out heretofore. The letter fol- 
lows: 

FUTURE BURDEN ror Our ECONOMY 

I want to comment on a letter from Mrs. 
E. Chowske of Wantagh. Mrs. Chowske 
stated she is 100 percent for the King-Ander- 
son bill and that “the majority, and in the 
final analysis, the whole Nation benefits.” 

I disagree, I know nothing about the 
medical aspects which are opposed by so 
many. I am against King-Anderson because 
it does not face the issue squarely. The so- 
cial security law was enacted to enable the 
worker over 65 to have an income and it is 
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preposterous to base a national health pro- 
gram on it. Caring for the majority is not 
enough. Why should the needs of the 3 to 4 
million minority be bypassed? We proclaim 
the principle of equal opportunity for all 
and we should practice it. Also, the Gov- 
ernment would be wasting money paying 
benefits to the well-to-do who would prefer 
to choose and finance their own health pro- 
grams, but would have to accept Govern- 
ment aid, as this bill will make it com- 
pulsory. 

Those in a position to know, consider that 
King-Anderson was promoted too hastily, 
without proper financial study. In the long 
run, instead of benefiting the Nation, it 
will develop into an enormous burden on the 
economy, 

M. P. Dyson, 

Great NECK. 


Susquehanna River in Pittston Region 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Charles A. McCarthy, a historian of 
my congressional district, has been writ- 
ing a series of highly interesting and in- 
formative articles on the early history 
of the Susquehanna River in the Pitts- 
ton, Pa., area. The latest in this series 
appeared in the Pittston Sunday Dis- 
patch on July 8, 1962, and as part of my 
remarks today I include this latest in- 
stallment. The article follows: 
SUSQUEHANNA RIVER IN Pitrston REGION— 

MoNnoOcKONOCK ISLAND STEEPED IN HISTORY; 

Coopers OWNED It 


(By Charles A. McCarthy) 


Monockonock Island, whose name is of In- 
dian origin, is situated immediately below 
the present Wyoming Borough bridge. In- 
dians camped here at an early period. John 
Secord, the Tory, lived here in 1771. During 
the Battle of Wyoming and the subsequent 
massacre of Wyoming, it was a place of 
refuge. 

John Pencel, the Tory, murdered his 
brother, Henry Pencel, here when the brother, 
& patriot, escaped from the Massacre of Wyo- 
ming. John Pencel later settled in Canada, 
where he was devoured by wolves. Many 
other important historical happenings of that 
era also took place on this island. 


COOPER FAMILY 


The Cooper family owned this island for a 
long time until George Cooper sold it and his 
farm, on the east side of the river to the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co., in the early 1880's. 

At an earlier period Cooper's father, Benja- 
min Cooper, became so enraged at the high 
handed activities of land grabbers who de- 
prived him of some of his holdings, and 
failing to receive just treatment in the 
courts, he signed away the property, men- 
tioned in an overlapping deed to his son by 
including below his signature, as a protest 
the statement: “Citizen of the World.” 

This legal instrument was recorded on page 
153 in deed book 52, in the Luzerne County 
Court House, on August 18, 1851. Witnesses 
to the signing were H. W. Nicholson, Samuel 
Cooper, and C. H. Barnum. 

Though he apparently gave up his Ameri- 
can citizenship, Cooper continued to reside 
in this region. 

Charles I. A. Chapman of Port Blanchard 
was one of the most important persons who 
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ever lived in the vicinity of Monockonock 
Island. A historian of great capacity, he was 
an engineer, a writer, soldier; and an orator 
of ability. 

Charles I. A. Chapman's father, Isaac Abel 
Chapman, who wrote the first history of 
Wyoming Valley, made the survey which 
plotted all the Indian villages located along 
the Susquehanna River, A copy of this sur- 
vey is available in the archives of the Wyo- 
ming Historical and Geological Society, of 
Wilkes-Barre. 

TAN! BOAT 

Isaac Abel Chapman, who was also an 
inventor, developed what became known as 
the team boat.“ the first boat of its kind 
in the United States. 2 

This craft, which was launched near 
Nescopeck Falls, in the Susquehanna River 
on June 26, 1824, consisted of two hulls, 
each 32 feet in length. It was 3 feet 
wide. Power for the propulsion of the boat 
was furnished by four men who turned the 
machine by hand with a pumping motion. 

When Chapman's “team boat" reached 
Wilkes-Barre July 5, 1824, on its way up 
the Susquehanna River it was greeted by a 
cannon salute from the shore and by an 
honor guard composed of a company of 
infantry. A brass band blared forth as 
Chapman's boat sailed by the vast assem- 
blage which had turned out to greet this 
innovation. 

About 1888 the Blanchard family raised 
strawberries on Monockonock Island. Grier 
Blanchard maintained a farm on this island 
as late as the 1930's. 

OTHER ISLANDS 


Lesser known islands in the general area 
include Sutton’s Island, located near Ran- 
som, named for James Sutton. At various 
times this Island was also known as Miller's 
Island and as Ives Island. 

Sutton Island was part of Harris Jenkins 
plot No. 6, and consisted of about 3 acres. 
It was warranted on May 22, 1872, surveyed 
on August 14, 1872, and patented to the 
warrantee, William L. Ives, on September 4, 
1872. After that it became known as Ives 
Island, 

CULVER ISLAND 


Culver Island, located near Forty Fort, 
was named for David Culver, a ferryboat 
operator in that region, 

EVERHART’S ISLAND 

While not in the Susquehanna River, 
Everhart's Island, located north of Pittston 
Junction in the Lackawanna River, was of 
interest to local residents. It was the scene 
of many gala affairs, including the Cale- 
donian games in the 1870's and 1880's. 
Various organizations and societies held 
picnics and outings here. 

Band of gypsies camped on Everhart's 
Island on June 9, 1870, and also on June 1, 
1901. 

CANFIELD'S ISLAND 

North of Falls was an island known as 
Canfield's Island. It disappeared in the 
1920 flood. 


Silent Springs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, unwise 
use of chemical pesticides has polluted 
the natural resources of our country. 
Miss Rachel Carson, in an article ap- 
pearing in the June 16, 23, and 30 issues 
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of the New Yorker entitled ‘Silent 
Springs,” has pointed out the dangers of 
our present pest control methods. She 
demands that public officials inform the 
public of these dangers and work toward 
a saner pest control policy. The con- 
cluding paragraph of Miss Carson's ar- 
ticle follows. Only the limitations of 
space prevent the insertion of the entire 
article. 
SILENT SPRINGS 


The problem that this series of articles has 
attempted to make clear is that our world 
has been widely contaminated with the sub- 
stances used in the control of insects— 
chemicals that have already invaded the 
water on which all living things depend, 
have entered into the soll, and have spread a 
toxic film over vegetation. The new chemi- 
cals do not single out the one species of 
which we desire to be rid. Each of them 
is used for the simple reason that it is a 
deadly poison, It therefore poisons all life 
with which it comes in contact—the cat 
beloved of a family, the farmer's cattle, the 
rabbit in the field, and the horned lark in 
the sky. These creatures are innocent of any 
harm to man. Indeed, by their very ex- 
istence they make his life more pleasant. 
Yet he rewards them with a death that is 
sudden and horrible. The bird life of whole 
regions has already been almost wiped out, 
the fish of rivers and lakes have been de- 
stroyed, and lingering poisons have become 
lodged in the bodies of creatures ranging 
from the earthworms of the soil to the wild 
game of the forest. As for man himself, 
there is no reason to believe he is immune 
to the poisons that have already brought 
death to so many of these creatures with 
which he shares the earth. Where the effects 
on man are already known, they are found 
to be destructive. Beyond these known ef- 
fects is the even more frightening prospect 
of damage that cannot be detected for years 
and of possible genetic effects that cannot 
be known for generations, by which time the 
havoc we have wrought cannot be undone. 
And it is ironic that in inflicting so much 
damage and incurring such risks we have de- 
stroyed many of the defenses in nature that 
are our true protection against the exces- 
sive multiplication of any species of insect, 
while even as we have done go, the insects 
that most seriously threaten our welfare have 
developed resistance to the chemicals used 
against them, raising the threat that we 
may lose control over insect-borne disease. 

My contention is not that moderate chem- 
ical controls should never be used under any 
circumstances but, rather, that we must 
reduce their use to a minimum and must 
as rapidly as possible develop and strengthen 
biological controls. I contend that we have 
put poisonous and biologically potent chemi- 
cals indiscriminately into the hands of per- 
sons who are largely or wholly ignorant of 
the harm they can do. There is still a very 
limited awareness of the nature of the 
threat. This is an era of specialists, each 
of whom sees his own problem and is un- 
aware of or indifferent to the larger frame 
into which it fits. It is also an era domi- 
nated by industry, in which the right to make 
money, at whatever cost to others, is seldom 
challenged. We shall have no relief from 
this poisoning of the environment until our 
Officials have the courage and integrity to de- 
clare that the public welfare is more im- 
portant than dollars, and to enforce this 
point of view in the face of all pressures 
and all protests, even from the public itself. 
On those occasions when the public, con- 
fronted with some obvious evidence of the 
damaging results of pesticide applications, 
has ventured to question the use of poison- 
ous chemicals, it has been fed little tran- 
quillzing pills of half truth. We urgently 
need to put an end to these false assurances. 
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It is the public that is being asked to assume 
the risks that the insect controllers calculate. 
The public must decide whether it wishes 
to continue on the present road, and it can 
do so only when it is in full ion of 
the facts. In the words of the French biol- 
ogist Jean Rostand, “The obligation to en- 
dure gives us the right to know.” 


Candidate Kennedy’s Civil Rights 


Promise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
there are laws in several States which 
penalize a businessman who defrauds a 
Prospective purchaser. Unfortunately, 
the same is not true in politics. 

With the crassness that is customary 
of John F. Kennedy, he forgets com- 
pletely his solemn pledge, made January 
24, 1960, to eliminate the bias in Federal 
housing with a stroke of a Presidential 
pen.” He still refuses to do this. This 
is shameful. The full story on this bro- 
ken promise appeared in the July 6 edi- 
tion of the New York Herald Tribune. 
Further comment was made in an edi- 
PAN of the Washington Daily News, on 

uly 11. 

Both reports follow, that of the Her- 
ald Tribune first: 

KENNEDY SILENT ON UsING PEN To END Bras 
IN U.S. HousING 
(By David Wise) 

WASHINGTON. —President Kennedy, who 
pledged during the campaign to eliminate 
racial discrimination in Federal housing 
with “the stroke of a Presidential pen.“ de- 
clined again .yesterday to say when he would 
sign such an order. 

The questioning at his weekly press con- 
ference went as follows: 

Question. Mr. President, I believe you have 
been in office about 17 months and still 
haven't signed that order against segrega- 
tion in federally financed housing. Could 
you tell us when you do plan to sign that? 

Answer. I will announce it when it will be 
& useful and appropriate time. 

Question. You will sign it before the end 
of your term? 

Answer. I have said already I will meet 
any commitments of that kind that I have 
made * I will point out that we have 
carried on a great many activities in the 
field of civil rights, executive actions, in- 
cluding actions by the Department of Justice 
and others, and I will take action as it ap- 
pears that they will accomplish the results 
that we want to accomplish providing the 
full opportunities, 

The President is known to feel that, de- 
Spite his campaign promises, his signature 
on a housing bias order would hamper civil 
rights progress by Negroes generally, in pub- 
lic schools and other areas. He believes it 
Might harm his entire civil rights program. 

It would, of course, also offend southern 
lawmakers who control Congress, making it 
even more difficult for Mr. Kennedy's general 
ee program to pass an already divided 

on 

On August 8, 1960, Mr. Kennedy was cam- 
Paigning for the Presidency and had a differ- 
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ent view. He told a leadership conference 
on civil rights: Let me give one example of 
an important immediate contribution that 
could be made by the stroke of a Presidential 
pen: Eleven months ago the Civil Rights 
Commission unanimously proposed that the 
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opportunity in housing. The President 
Eisenhower] has not acted during all this 
time. He could and should act now. * * * 
I have supported this proposal since it was 
made last September. The Democratic plat- 
form endorses it. A new Democratic ad- 
ministration will carry it out. But there 
is no need to wait another 6 months. I 
urge the President to act now.“ 

ORDER WAS PREPARED 


Last November, a compromise order was 
actually prepared by a group of Federal 
officials and submitted to the White House, 
which has been under pressure to issue an 
order. The pressure has come from the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, the bipartisan national com- 
mission against discrimination in housing, 
and other groups. Homebuilding groups 
generally oppose such an order. They say 
it would lead to a drop in construction. 

The whole issue is tied up with the fact 
that Robert C. Weaver, the head of Housing 
and Home Finance Agency of the Govern- 
ment is a Negro. During hearings before 
the Senate Banking Committee, Dr. Weaver 
was questioned closely by southern Sen- 
ators. He testified that while he favored 
integrated public housing, he would abide 
by the administration's policy and not try 
to set policy himself in this area. 

Last year, administration officials believed 
they could not press at one time both for a 
housing order and creation of a new De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Affairs, 
partly because Mr. Kennedy intended to 
name Dr. Weaver head of the new Depart- 
ment. 

On January 24, Mr. Kennedy said pub- 
licly he intended to name Dr. Weaver head 
of the p new Urban Affairs Depart- 
ment, a Cabinet post. The bill was defeated 
in the House. 

More recently Dr. Weaver was mentioned 
as a possible successor to Abraham A. Ribi- 
coff as Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, when the latter resigns this month 
to run for the Senate in Connecticut. How- 
ever, Dr. Weaver’s name has not figured 
prominently in recent speculation over the 
HEW post. 


Here is the Daily News editorial: 
THAT STROKE oF THE PEN 


As a campaigner in 1960, John F. Kennedy 
got quite a bit of mileage out of taunting 
the incumbent about civil rights. 

A major advance, Mr. Kennedy was fond 
of saying, could be achieved with a “stroke 
of the pen.” He meant issuance of an order 
forbidding segregation in federally financed 
housing. 

Yet, 18 months after his inauguration, 
President Kennedy still hasn't provided that 
widely advertised stroke of the pen. 

There are reasons, of course. Last year 
his program had tough sledding. This year, 
too. Every congressional vote counts, and 
the risk of alienating conservatives in either 
party is an obvious deterrent. 

But Mr. Kennedy must have foreseen all 
that when he was running for office and 
making this antisegregation pledge. After 
18 months, the people to whom he made this 
pledge are entitled to some kind of answer. 

Well, they got some kind of answer when 
a reporter brought up the subject at the 
latest Presidential news conference. He 
asked Mr. Kennedy when he plans to sign 
that long-awaited Executive order. 

Mr. Kennedy didn’t enjoy the question. 
Quite coldly he replied: “I will announce 
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it when it will be a useful and appropriate 
time.” 

Let's see now. In a co nal election 


year, that would probably be about Septem- 
ber or October, wouldn't it? 


What Is Freedom? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. A. PAUL KITCHIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
call to the attention of the Members, 
an editorial on the subject of freedom 
recently used on WRAL-TV, Raleigh, 
N. C.: 


We heard a sermon Sunday on the sub- 
ject of freedom an appropriate subject in- 
asmuch as Independence Day was approach- 
ing. The young minister had done a con- 
siderable amount of earnest preparation, and 
he approached the subject with sincerity 
and conviction. 

The sermon began from a solid base— 
a discussion of freedom, for that’s what 
Independence Day is all about, But then 
the young minister began to flounder in a 
sea of cliches simply because he failed to 
define, for himself or his congregation, free- 
dom for what it is. 

This is what has happened to a great 
many Americans, and we have therefore sur- 
rendered our recognition of much of our 
freedom. History is very clear that when 
this happens to a nation, its freedom is in 
jeopardy. Freedom cannot be diluted, or re- 
fashioned, or distorted without destroying 
it. What's more, freedom makes certain 
demands upon the people who enjoy it. It 
requires personal responsibility and work— 
and patriotism. 

A young Raleigh housewife telephoned the 
other day to wonder what happened to what 
she called the oldtime observances of Fourth 
of July. People don't seem to know or care 
any more, she said, what freedom really is. 
She recalled that when she was a little girl— 
days were meaningful. “Why,” she said, “in 
my hometown everybody used to put out 
flags, and there were parades, and Daddy 
used to tell us about how the Declaration of 
Independence was signed.” The young lady 
recalled that she used to get a tingle up and 
down her spine. But now the Fourth of 
July is “just another excuse for not going to 
work," she said. 

Maybe all of this has come about because 
we have spent almost a generation trying to 
fool ourselves that freedom is compatible 
with government controls and handouts and 
subsidies. We have told ourselyes—and have 
been told by others—that this is the “new, 
progressive” way of doing things. And those 
who have raised questions? Well, they have 
been labeled as reactionaries. 


The young minister on Sunday had a 
caustic word for those—as he put it— who 
cry ‘socialism’ in response to every progres- 
sive move by government.” The minister 
did not identify “those.” Nor did he specify 
which “progressive moves by government“ he 
had in mind. His message would have been 
clearer, and more helpful, if he had—for he 
put his finger on the burning question which 
affects the future of this Nation. 

It is imperative that all Americans learn 
how to identify and define both freedom and 
socialism. The two are very te and 
very distinct philosophies. They cannot and 
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will not mix, Both cannot exist simul- 
taneously in a society. 

It should be recognized that there are 
many prominent and important people in 
our country today who look with favor upon 
socialism. For example, one of President 
Kennedy’s top assistants, Prof. Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., contends—and these are 
Mr. Schlesinger's exact words: “If socialism 
is to preserve democracy it must be brought 
about step by step. * * * That is, the transi- 
tion must be piecemeal, 

And what does Professor Schlesinger think 
of patriotism? Well, let's use his exact 
words again: American workers, he says, 
“too often believe in patriotism and religion. 
Thus they are rarely swept by the proper 
emotions.” 

Professor Schlesinger says that those who 
believe in capitalism are political incom- 
petents lacking the instinct to survive. His 
romedy, as he has said on several occasions, 
is to convert America into a welfare state 
wherein the people will look to the Govern- 
ment for the necessities of life. 

No wonder, then, that there are those 
who cry “socialism” in our country today. 
The fears of socialism—and the destruction 
of freedom—are not imaginary. To the con- 
trary, those who believe that we can main- 
tain our present lackadaisical attitude about 
freedom—and somehow, in doing so, manage 
to preserve it—are the ones with dangerous 
imaginations. 

As we enjoy this Independence Day respite 
from our labors, all of us would do well to 
ponder the choice that we must make. Will 
it be socialism for us and our children? Or 
freedom? It cannot and will not be both. 
And we cannot avoid the choice. Those who 
say and do nothing are voting for socialism— 
and against freedom. 


The Golden Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV. 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to revise and extend my remarks 
and include extraneous material in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I submit here- 
with an address entitled The Golden 
Age,” by Dr. Charles E. Dunlap, chair- 
man of the Department of Pathology, 
Tulane University Medical School, in 
New Orleans. It will be printed in vol- 
ume 21, No. 4, August 1962, of the bulle- 
tin of the Tulane Medical Faculty. This, 
alone, indicates its importance, but 
nothing can point out the esteem that 
Professor Dunlap has in the hearts of 
the recent graduates. This is a peren- 
nial phenomena. It was delivered on 
May 26 this year at the Ivy Day address 
on the campus and I was privileged to at- 
tend. Like the new graduates and the 
faculty, I was stimulated by the basic 
perception, soundness and judgment evi- 
denced therein, and place it in the Rec- 
orp for all colleagues in the Congress to 
read and thereby expand their concepts 
of the great American medical tradi- 
tion. The value to all is at once obvi- 
cus; but the stimulus for preservation 
of freedom of choice, lack of third party 
interference and avoidance of big gov- 
ernment to these leaders of community 
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and profession of the immediate future, 
is paramount. 

Dr. Dunlap’s keen analysis, based on 
history in all fields, including medicine, 
drives home the basic and natural facts 
that honor, esteem, and service must be 
based on and accomplished by “respon- 
sibility.” He clearly points out that real 
trained personal-service to humanity is 
not just a job, or an 8-hour day, but that 
in this golden age, must be based on 
personal service freely rendered and 
never involuntary servitude. These are 
indeed the ingredients that men with 
souls of steel are made of. We are in- 
debted to this school, its faculty, and 
Dr. Dunlap. 

Tue GOLDEN Ace 


(Ivy Day address, May 26, 1962, by Charles 
E. Dunlap, M.D., professor and chairman, 
Department of Pathology, Tulane Univer- 
sity Medical School) 

Good friends and fellow students, let me 
thank you for asking me to speak to you 
today. Ivy Day, to me, is the happiest day 
of all the year, the day your families, your 
parents and your teachers gather to cele- 
brate your graduation and bid you Godspeed 
on your way. 

To the class of 1962, let me speak for all 
the faculty and tell you we are sad to see 
you go but proud of you as well. We hope 
you will remember us with the same affec- 
tion we have gained for you during the time 
that we have acted, in a measure, as your 
foster parents. As the years pass you will 
forget the rigors of your schooling and all 
the hardships that we laid upon you. Even 
in the 9 days since your last examination, 
the process has begun. Many of you already 
feel the stirring of a sentimental fondness 
for Tulane that was not there or was not 
quite as strong a month or two ago. Sen- 
timentality is unearned emotion but, earned 
or not, it is a laudable emotion and it is 
natural for a man to feel ever-increasing 
fondness for his old school. All things take 
on a rosier appearance as they retreat into 
the past. 

This is the reason, I suppose, that men of 
all degrees, in the most diverse societies and 
periods of history have shown a startling 
unanimity of sentiment about one aspect of 
the past. Without regard to differences of 
race, of station, of culture, of tradition or of 
worship, all people that we know about have 
shared the strange belief that in some for- 
mer time there was a golden age; a time 
when all men lived as brothers, when there 
was no sin, no labor, no decay or strife. 
Each day dawned cloudless and each night 
fel: in peace. Men were immune to illness, 
sorrow, pain and grief. The Greek and 
Roman poets locked or their golden age to 
old King Cronus’ mythical regime—Cronus, 
whose happy subjects shared an idyllic state 
quite similar in climate, government and 
economics to that enjoyed by Adam in the 
Garden before the fall of man, Ever since 
Adam, societies and nations, cities and 
towns, and even families, drawn by what 
seems to be a universal urge, have picked 
some period from the past, to cherish with a 
fond nostalgia as their golden age or, as we 
put it now, “the good old days.” 

Our good old days need not be perfect like 
the reign of Cronus, but they must embody 
some attribute of grandeur, peace, or bold 
adventure, some pinnacle of sentiment or 
virtue, some proud estate or station in the 
world that is no longer ours. 

Our memories hold fast to former pleas- 

ures while, for the most part, former hard- 

ships are forgotten or remembered pleasur- 
ably. This trick of memory exalts the 
virtues of the past and helps to build the 
image of a golden age. It also makes us all, 
to some extent, conservatives. But, like most 
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formulations of our minds, this sentiment 
evokes its opposite. Over against the vener- 
ation of antiquity that seems so natural to 
mankind, there also stands an almost uni- 
versal trust in progress toward a future 
world, peopled by better, nobler, men and 
women living in greater comfort, kindness, 
harmony, and trust. In the extreme exten- 
sion of this view all of the past is primitive 
and base, empty of anything that one might 
call a golden age. Man's history, beginning 
in the pit, is pictured as a long, slow, plod- 
ding, upward climb, cycle on cycle, toward a 
golden future whether it be in heaven or nir- 
vana. This is the view the Communists em- 
brace, discarding as they do the hard- 
learned lessons of the past, uprooting an- 
cient forms of worship, pulling apart the 
social structure and the ties of family, not 
for the pleasure of destruction, but in the 
expectation of quickly setting up a new so- 
ciety which they believe will be more nearly 
perfect than the old. 

If we exclude the first two chapters in the 
Book of Genesis, the Christian view of hu- 
man history includes no golden age. My 
own Scotch Presbyterian ancestors were 
committed like the Roman church to a firm 
belief in the essential rottenness of man. All 
of his past was black, and only through 
some supernatural grace could he aspire to 
anything but evil. The golden age came only 
after death. 

Thus it appears our minds grope for per- 
fection at the two ends of time, seeking it 
either in the half-forgotten past or in the 
half-imagined future, In many ways these 
opposite approaches reflect the two con- 
tending stamps of mind, so-called conserva- 
tive and liberal, that through their inter- 
play, have formed and governed our society 
since its beginning. The Whig historian of 
England, Lord McCaulay, has never been 
excelled in his analysis of these two forces. 
Here is how he puts it: 

“Everywhere there is a class of men who 
cling with fondness to whatever is ancient, 
and who, even when convinced by over- 
powering reasons that innovation would be 
beneficial, consent to it with many misgiv- 
ings and forebodings, We find also every- 
where another class of men, sanguine in 
hope, bold in speculation, always pressing 
forward, quick to discern the imperfections 
of whatever exists, disposed to think lightly 
of the risks and inconveniences which at- 
tend improvements, and to give 
every change credit for being an improve- 
ment. In the sentiments of both classes 
there is something to approve. But of both, 
the best specimens will be found not far 
from the common frontier, The extreme 
section of one class consists of bigoted do- 
tards; the extreme section of the other con- 
sists of shallow and reckless empirics.” 

As Lord McCaulay has proposed, we might 
profitably apply the lesson of the golden 
mean in seeking for our golden age. The 
mean between the past and future is the 
present. Being so close at hand and so 
familiar, the imperfections of the present 
obtrude themselves among its many virtues. 
Time mellows past experience in our memo- 
ties. Anticipation softens the shape of 
things to come. The present, seen in a 
sharper focus, displays its blemishes more 
clearly. 

Young people like yourselves, and some 
old people too, look to the future with high 
expectation, sustained in hope by striving 
toward a goal such as the one that you have 
reached today. It is good to set a goal before 
you. However, it is also good to keep in 
mind that each day's living is just as much 
& part of life as any other day after the goal 
is reached. Never overlook the things that 
make a life worth living day by day—your 
wives and children, if you have them, your 
parents and the company of friends, the 
little deeds of kindness that some do by 
second nature and others fall to do, ap- 
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preciation of a well-turned phrase, or ankle, 
the sudden lift of spirit given by a song, a 
sunset or a kiss, a word of praise or gratitude 
received or given, an unkind word withheld, 
a pleasure shared, and perhaps best of all, 
learning to find in each day's work some 
present joy, not as a step toward a desired 
goal, but for itself alone. 

I speak of joy advisedly because this word, 
80 rich in meaning, has strangely passed 
from ordinary use. Joy can be set apart from 
happiness or pleasure. Joy can even find a 
Place in a brave heart along with pain and 
tribulation. Joy is built in part of faith and 
courage and of self-respect. “Comfort and 
joy,” the Christmas carol sings. What more 
could any man desire on earth? 

You all must know the medieval student 
song “Gaudeamus igitur, juvenes dum 
sumus.” Let us be joyful now while we are 
young. These words as you may also know, 
come from the Bible. “Rejoice, O young man 
in the days of thy youth.” Throughout the 
Bible this recurrent theme of joy and 
exultation runs so strong that it is hard 
for me to understand how a religion based 
On such a book could show itself as any- 
thing but joyful. The Book commands us to 
Tejoice, “Eat thy bread with joy.” “Live 
joyfully with the wife whom thou lovest.“ 
It also singles out the quiet joy that comes 
from work well done. “My heart rejoiced in 
all my labor.” “Whatsoever thy hand findest 
to do, do it with thy might.” 

What a shame it is that we are quick to 
View all labor as a penance and therefore 
not to be enjoyed. Even our laws support 
this fallacy, and criminals, for punishment, 
are sentenced to hard labor. Is 20 years 
hard labor half as hard as 20 years of va- 
Cant idleness? Work-is a pleasure, though 
few of us are willing to admit it. In case 
You doubt it, look at the work we do in 
What we call our leisure. To any man who 
loves his calling, his daily work becomes a 
pga source of satisfaction and a well of 
oy. 

It is a rare man who has learned to 
za vour the full excellence of his own time 
and place on earth. We are prone to view 
Our personal lives as hard; our burdens bur- 
densome; our insecurity unique; our vir- 
tues unrewarded, and our times corrupt. 
Correct as this, appraisal well may be in all 
its bleakness, could you in honesty select 
Trom all of history a time or place or sta- 
tion more to be desired than the one you 
now enjoy? Even the kings and sultans of 
a former day lived in a state we might 
describe, for all its panoply, as squalor. 
They suffered much from lice, bathed sel- 
dom, and shivered in drafty castles. Though 
they were feared by others, they themselves 
feared witchcraft, evil spirits, and intrigue. 
They were bled by their physicians and goy- 
erned by their stars; their lives were tur- 
bulent and insecure and on the average, 
brief. In their own time, only the fortunate 
lived half as well as they. Certainly, theirs 
Was not the golden age. 

Turn to the present and assess the lot 
ot people in the world of 1962, We know 
that the majority, by far, are poorly fed 
and housed, lack liberty to speak their minds 
Or choose their occupations; millions pay 
Out the labor of a lifetime in order to sub- 
Sist; millions live in fear of arbitrary laws, 
have no secure appeal and no redress when 
Wronged. Millfons more endure a wither- 
ing mortality among their families and 
friends from illnesses that we no longer 
fear. Most of the present population of the 
earth would count as unbelievable luxury 
the things we take for granted in our land. 
To name only a few, we have free schools, 
abundant food, the 40-hour week, freedom 
Of worship, speech, and enterprise, and above 
all, the general dignity accorded to each 
man both by our laws and by our way of 
life. Admitting all the imperfections that 
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biemish our society, let me ask if you can 
single out some other country or some other 
time on earth more favored than our favored 
land or richer than our own rich age? 

Now, looking to yourselves as individuals, 
with whom would you change places if you 
could? Add up your blessings one by one. 
First, nature furnished you with excellent 
minds. You had the further fortune to 
select as parents people from whose example 
you acquired a love of learning, a sense of 
human decency and a desire to help your 
fellowman. Good fortune also made your 
parents generous so that they gladly helped 
you with your education. When you selected 
medicine as a career, you were admitted to 
an excelelnt school and weathered 4 de- 
manding years of training. Among the lucky 
millions living in this great land, you stand 
a favored few among the favored many. At 
last you are prepared to enter a profession, 
respected in all corners of the world as 
learned, merciful, generous, and kind; a call- 
ing that commands respect, but in its turn 
demands devotion, charity, and sacrifice. 
If you live worthy of the name of doctor, 
you will never need to look with longing 
to the past or to the future, for you can 
find in your own time the joy and satis- 
faction other men have dreamed of and em- 
bodied in the recurrent fable of the golden 
age. 


Freeman’s Troubles on Farm Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the Stevens 
Point, Wis., Daily Journal, an excellent 
daily newspaper in my congressional dis- 
trict, has printed an editorial on the 
farm program. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I wish to include the edi- 
torial which is as follows: 

FREEMAN'S TROUBLES ON FARM LEGISLATION 

Agriculture Seerctary Freeman and the 
administration have suffered another defeat 
on their farm program. Within days after 
Congress voted down the Freeman bill, tur- 
key farmers across the Nation turned down 
a plan for production quotas, Federal price 
fixing and subsidies on turkeys. 

The result coincides with the view of the 
Wisconsin Farm Bureau, which contends 
that the whole agricultural marketing pro- 
gram is contrary to the American system and 
should be scrapped. Percy Hardiman, Hart- 
land dairy farmer and farm bureau spokes- 
man, said: “The farm bureau is attempting 
to help the turkey growers, for we realize 
they are having a tough time financially 
these days. However, permitting Govern- 
ment to move in has never in the past 30 
years solyed any ills in agriculture. - Why 
move the turkey growers from the frying pan 
into the fire?” 

Secretary Freeman refuses to be cowed. 
He is back with an emergency program, which 
is largely his unsuccessful feed grain pro- 
gram of last year, warmed over. 

Senator ELLENDER, chairman of the Senate 
Agrleulture Committee, has torpedoed the 
claim that this program will save the tax- 
payers money. He points out that it Is to 
cost $330 million in 2 years, to cut wheat 
production by an estimated 100 million 
bushels. That means the Government would 
spend $3.30 for each bushel of reduction—or 
much more than a bushel of wheat is worth. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
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points out that the costly 1961 feed grains 
program did cut the production of some 
crops, but that farmers were encouraged to 
grow soybeans by an increase in the support 
price. Therefore, overall production of feed 
grains dropped by a mere 4.3 percent, but 
because of the larger production of high- 
support soybeans, reductions in costs were 
dissipated. 

In the end, the feed grain program, which 
was to have cost $500 million, actually cost 
$800 million. So it did less and cost more 
than was claimed for it. 

The farm bureau recommends that the 
Government get on with the crop land retire- 
ment program and work under existing legis- 
lation, with an eye to eventual return to free- 
marketing farming. It sees broad world mar- 
kets for American farm products within 
reach if Government programs do not keep 
our prices above world prices. 


Findlay, Ohio, Sesquicentennial 
Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, during the 
War of 1812 when General Hull was lead- 
ing his army from Cincinnati to Detroit, 
some of his troops built a fort on the 
banks of the Blanchard River in north- 
western Ohio. It was named Fort Find- 
lay after Col. James Findlay, who com- 
manded one of the contingents of Hull's 
forces. From that beginning it grew 
into a trading post, later a village, and 
is now the city of Finday, Ohio, a munic- 
ipality with a population of 30,000 peo- 
ple. From July 21 through July 29, 1962, 
it will be celebrating the sesquicenten- 
nial of its origin as Fort Findlay. 

Its history as a typical American com- 
munity is one of which its citizens are 
justifiably proud. Situated in one of the 
rich agricultural areas of the country, it 
is recognized as an important factor in 
the farming activity of the Nation, At 
one time it was in the heart of an oil and 
gas development area and has made sub- 
stantial contributions to industry in con- 
nection with these resources. In addi- 
tion to these natural endowments, it has 
developed into a center of manufactur- 
ing and many products bearing the name 
of Findlay are shipped into every corner 
of the world. 

Throughout the years, pride of com- 
munity has led its citizens to make it one 
of the most beautiful and attractive 
small cities in the country. Its wide, 
tree-lined streets and stately homes 
have attracted national attention. 

Many of Findlay’s citizens have 
brought recognition to their hometown. 
Probably one of the most outstanding is 
Tell Taylor who wrote the world famous 
song “Down by the Old Mill Stream.” 
The Blanchard River where Colonel 
Findlay erected his fort 150 years ago 
is the old mill stream of Mr. Taylor's 
memorable composition. 

Findlay is enthusiastically preparing 
to engage in the sesquicentennial cele- 
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bration in the coming days. An indi- 
cation of the high caliber of events 
scheduled for the occasion is the appear- 
ance of Gen. Alfred Gruenther, presi- 
dent of the American Red Cross. His 
speech on July 23 will be a highlight of 
the many gala events over a 1-week 
period. 

Because Findlay is my hometown, I 
take particular pleasure in calling the 
attention of my colleagues to this his- 
torical event and I am sure they will 
join me in extending congratulations and 
best wishes to the citizens of this fine 
community. 


Memorial Day Speech at U.S. S. Ari- 
zona“ Memorial by Hon. Olin E. 
Teague, of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF Hawan 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
only recently been able to obtain a com- 
plete text of a Memorial Day speech 
which was delivered at the site of the 
U.S. S. Arizona Memorial at Pearl Harbor, 
Hawali, on May 30, 1962. While I was 
not among the fortunate to have wit- 
nessed its delivery, I have, nevertheless 
received many glowing remarks in com- 
pliment to its content and to the man 
who delivered it—our colleague and 
friend, the Honorable OLIN E. TEAGUE. 

In stirringly memorializing our hon- 
ored dead, Congressman TEAGUE brought 
into focus at the same time the reality 
and need for continuing vigilance if we 
are to preserve our freedom and our way 
of life. His speech is one for all Ameri- 
cans to become familiar with, and I, 
therefore, under unanimous consent, in- 
clude it in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
MEMORIAL Day SPEECH BY REPRESENTATIVE 

OLIN E. TEAGUE AT SITE or THe USS. “Anr- 

ZONA” MEMORIAL, PEARL HARBOR, HONOLULU, 

Hawatr—May 30, 1962 

Tt is in a spirit of deep and sincere hu- 
mility that I stand on this spot—for the 
second time—to join with you in doing honor 
to the 1,100 young men who are entombed 
forever beneath these waters, and to all the 
other young men and women who so gen- 
erously gave their lives so that we could live 
free. 


I can think of nothing in my adult life 
that has moved me more than did Memorial 
Day here 2 years ago. The beauty and devo- 
tion which characterize the celebration of 
this day here at the site of the Arizona dis- 
aster, and up at the Punchbowl National 
Cemetery should set a model for all the 
other 49 States to follow. Nowhere else is 
the gratitude toward our heroic dead so alive 
as it is in Hawati—and this is a proud tradi- 
tion which I hope and pray will never grow 
dim. 

Upon this sacred spot we honor the specific 
heroes who surrendered their lives beneath 
these waters on December 7, 1941—those 
tragic youngsters who gave their lives when 
they were in full bloom. It is the saddest 
and most embittering effect of war that the 
best of our young men are the first to be 
lost. 
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And, as a result of the treacherous deed 
that was perpetrated here, hundreds of 
thousands of other fine young men—chosen 
from among the best in their native lands— 
eventually gave up their lives so that free- 
dom and decency and human dignity could 
survive. We also honor them upon this day. 

In Hawali, of course, the occasion of 
Memorial Day has special significance. It 
is ironic, but true, that in this troubled 
world of ours good may spring from evil. 
So, these splendid young men who lie for- 
ever entombed beneath these waters, did not 
die in vain. Even in death they have made 
us all their debtors, and the fruits of their 
sacrifice still grow and blossom and multi- 
ply with each passing day. 

I have mentioned a date which, when I 
first wrote it down, surprised me a little. 
We are approaching the 2ist anni- 
versary of Pearl Harbor. The sons of many 
of those who lie here will soon be of age, 
eligible to vote, to assume the responsibil- 
ities and the prerogatives of a man. A new 
generation has grown up—a generation of 
adults to whom Pearl Harbor is not even a 
memory, just a name and a date and the 
answer to a question in a history book. 

Have we prepared a world for this new 
generation worthy of the sacrifice of these 
honored dead who lie here? 

Certainly we have made great material 
gains in the past 21 years. The advances in 
science have been greater than in any com- 
parable period in the world's history. We 
can send human beings into space—we can 
circle the earth in orbit—we contemplate 
an exploration of the moon. The whole 
world of television has come into being dur- 
ing these 21 years. The miracle of the jet 
is a product of this time. So is the rather 
disconcerting miracle of nuclear fission. 

But, when we come right down to it, 
progress can exist only in the human heart, 
the immortal soul of man, Have we kept 
spiritual pace with our materialistic 
progress? x 

All the evidence isn't in yet, but there is 
grave cause for concern. At a time when 
we pay tribute to the superlative courage 
of those who died that we might live, it is 
perhaps well that we pause to take stock 
of the kind of courage in our workaday 
world today. 

In the face of the worldwide challenge of 
world communism, too many Americans 
have become hysterical. We find, on the 
one hand, a hard core of frustrated super- 
patriots—so called—who have apparently 
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have made this country great. These are 
the extremists who have made themselves 
self-appointed guardians of our liberty, who 
would make democracy safe by suppressing 
it and stifling it. 

Those who blandly say we should risk en- 
slavement before we should risk annihila- 
tion apparently consider freedom as some- 
thing which we possess by ourselves, free of 
all encumbrances, with no strings attached. 

This is simply not true. We do not own 
our freedom—we hold it in trust for those 
who will come after us. Our freedom be- 
longs to countless generations of young 
men who fought and died that we might 
inherit this precious gift from them. It 
belongs to the veterans of Valley Forge, the 
heroes of Gettysburg, the doughboys of 
the Argonne, the honored dead who lie here. 

The freedom we now hold in sacred trust 
was dearly bought with human suffering. 
We must guard it with our lives. We are 
not masters of this freedom, we are but its 
stewards. 

When we hear these cries, we may very 
well ask ourselves, is this what has happened 
to the American dream? Is this what has 
happened to the tradition of courage and 
determination which welded this Nation 
of ours into the strongest power the world 
has ever known? 
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II this were true, then those whom we 
honor today did indeed die in vain. 

But, it is not true. These two extremes 
represent a small minority among our citi- 
zens—a loud minority, a highly vocal minor- 
ity and a highly active minority, but their 
numbers are inconsequential. Unfortu- 
nately, the majority, the sensible, disciplined 
patriots, are inclined to take our own good 
sense for granted. We do not advertise our 
patriotism and as a result we do not make 
our ideas work for us as effectively as they 
should, 

We have become rather complacent about 
our virtues. So, today—instead of looking 
backward, as we usually do on Memorial 
Day, I feel we can best honor and serve our 
heroic dead by looking forward, and in so 
doing we must analyze and evaluate our own 
role in the maintenance of the freedom 
which these have died to save. 

Freedom has died in many ways in the 
history of the world. It has died on the 
battlefields. It has died through deception 
and intrigue, in revolution, and in the self- 
ishness of leaders, But, most often and most 
shamefully, freedom has died in its sleep. 
This could happen to us. 

Never in history has freedom been won or 
lost in a single day. There are always causes 
underlying the victory or the defeat—causes 
stretching deep into the social fabric of the 
land. 

We must all accept the fact that we are 
today engaged in a war. It is not as yet a 
nuclear war, and we hope and pray that it 
will never come to that. But, despite the 
dire prophecies of the defeatists, we are far 
better prepared to fight such a war than is 
our adversary. We know the insanity that 
lies in all-out nuclear warfare, but we must 
not be terrified by the prospect. We could— 
if forced to—destroy half the population 
and three-quarters of the industrial poten- 
tial of Soviet Russia within 24 hours. This 
is a distressing thought—a painful thought 
if one believes, as I do, in the essential 
brotherhood of man, but it is far more con- 
soling than the quite inaccurate idea that 
we could not compete with world commu- 
nism in a nuclear war, or any war. 

The war we are engaged in is mostly cold 
but it is nevertheless vital to our survival. 
We are not, as yet, winning the cold war. 
For a nation renowned for its salesmanship, 
we have not had enough success in selling. 
to the world the most valuable commodities 
of all—the commodities everyone needs and 
wants—peace and human freedom. 

Our trouble is that our world has hecome 
a neighborhood before it was able to egome 
a brotherhood. Modern methods of trans- 
portation and modern weapons have forced 
on us a togetherness before we were socially. 
politically, economically or morally mature 
enough to handle it. And yet—after 21 
years—we should have reached that degree 
of maturity. We must reach it if we are to 
survive. 

We live in an age of paradox. We must, 
at-one and the same time, be dedicated both 
to military strength and to arms control; to 
security and to negotiation; to assisting new 
nations toward freedom and self-respect 
without accepting their interpretation of all 
issues affecting us. 

Unfortunately, if we cannot do all these 
things we shall not be able to do any of 
them. Our ability to mature sufficiently as 
to master these paradoxes will determine 
more than just our ability to survive, it will 
determine the extent of our worthiness to 
survive. 

I hope we need shed no blood in winning 
the cold war. But, we must be prepared to 
make less dramatic sacrifices—and many of 
them. We need a new sense of self-dedica- 
tion—a new sense of self-denial. We need 
to rekindle the spirit of selflessness among 
our people, the desire to work toward the 
salvation of the world, The pursuit of peace 
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Cannot be passive, it must be active, thought- 
Tul, constant. Peace will not be handed to 
us on a silver platter, it must be earned, it 
must be won. 

I am afraid we have—too many of us— 
become soft. We have become complacent. 
We look to the Government to do those 
things we should do ourselves. We have as- 
sumed the role of spectator in the quest for 
Peace when we should be down on the field 
Participating. We have—far too many of 
Us—sought to evade our own responsibilities 
by blaming our failures on others. We have 
the extreme rightwingers who find “Commu- 
nists” under every bush and try to blame 
all our troubles on those whom they sọ 
designate. And we have the extreme liberals 
who try to place the blame upon the right- 
Wingers. And we have the moderate middle- 
of-the-roaders who blame them both. 

But, in reality, blame for all our failures 
must be shared among us all. And the cred- 
it for our final victory must also be shared 
among us all. The victory will not be won 
by a few selected supermen—it will be won 
by ordinary people like you and me. And 
We must work to win it. 

So, my friends—on this solemn day of 
remembrance, let us dedicate ourselves anew 
to the enormous task that lies ahead of us. 
Let us, together, ask God Almighty to create 
in us clean hearts and to renew the spirit 
within us. For if each of us does have the 
Spirit renewed within us, we shall be able 
to find our common road to peace and vic- 


Let us together pray for a regeneration 
of our people so that we shall be able to 
face and overcome the moral challenge of 
dur age. We must start this massive process 
how—and we must start it within ourselves. 

Those who sleep beneath these waters have 
been most generous toward us. They gave 
the noonday of their lives to us so that we 
could have our full share of tomorrows. 
They remain imprisoned within this shat- 
tered hulk that we could be free. 

They have passed on to us the most pre- 
Clous gift that man can inherit. It is our 
duty to them—and our duty before God 
Almighty—to pass on that gift to future 
Generations—and pass it on in better condi- 
tion than that in which it was when we 
received it. Those whom we honor here are 
dead for the rights of men, for people like 
you and like me. All they ask is that we 
do not fail them. All they ask is that we 
do not make a mockery of thelr sacrifice. 

We must dedicate our efforts—our hearts— 
Our minds—and our souls—to the task of 
keeping faith with those who had so much 
faith in us—and who gave to us so gener- 
Ously a treasure greater than the wealth of 
all the kingdoms of the world. 

Thank you and God bless you. 


Slight to Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
the following editorial from the Scranton 
Times of Monday, June 25, 1962. 

The editorial follows: 

SLICHT ro FARLEY 

What price glory? Through the 1930's, 
James A, Farley was “Mr. Democrat” to all 
Politically minded Americans. He was the 
Mastermind behind the campaign which 
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made Franklin D. Roosevelt President in 
1932. He served as Postmaster General and 
as chairman of both the Democratic National 
Committee and the New York State Demo- 
cratic Committee. He broke with F.D.R. 
on the third-term issue in 1940, but his inter- 
est in party affairs never waned. 

Since 1918, there has not been a Demo- 
cratic State convention in New York that 
Mr. Farley did not attend as a delegate. But 
last week he was ignored in the slating of 
delegates by three clubs in his district who 
are alined with the Lehman-Wagner-Roose- 
velt reform faction of the party. This slight 
Was engineered on the ground that Mr. 
Farley is not a liberal. 

Former Gov. Herbert H. Lehman reacted 
as it might be expected he would. He said 
that he was “outraged and distressed” by 
this calculated rejection of the man who was 
once the national head of his party. Urging 
the district clubs to reconsider, Mr. Lehman 
said that “Mr. Farley has certainly served 
the Democratic Party well, faithfully, and 
thoroughly.” Most Democrats throughout 
the country will agree. 


Silent Prayer Suggested 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


f OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, I include therein an 
article by Frank T. Dafferner, 1205 Ash- 
wood Place, Knoxville, Tenn., entitled 
“Silent Prayer Suggested,” which ap- 
peared on the editorial page of the July 
4, 1962, issue of the Knoxville Journal: 

$ SILENT PRAYER SUGGESTED 
(By Frank T. Daferner) 

The pledge to the flag of the United States 
of America was drawn up in Boston in 1892, 
and was first used in the public schools in 
celebration of Columbus Day, October 12, 
1892. 

Fifty years later, on June 22, 1942, the 
pledge received official recognition by Con- 
gress. The phrase under God“ was added 
to the pledge by a congressional act of June 
14, 1954. At that time, President Eisenhower 
said that in this way we are reaffirming the 
transcendence of religious faith in Amer- 
ica’s heritage and future; in this way we 
shall constantly strengthen those spiritual 
weapons which forever will be our country’s 
most powerful resource in peace and war. 

The pledge now reads as follows: 

“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one Nation under 
God, indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all.” 

Now, in connection with the recent Su- 
preme Court decision concerning prayer in 
public schools. Why wouldn't it be legal 
and proper to give the pledge to the flag ver- 
bally, followed by 1 minute of silent prayer 
to give each person present an opportunity 
to offer prayer from his heart, regardless of 
his creed? 

One of the most impressive sights I can 
remember is the Armistice parades since No- 
vember 11, 1918, when those in the parade 
halted, faced the west and gave a minute of 
silent tribute to those who gave their lives 
for the sake of democracy. 
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The power of simultaneous silent. prayer 
was recently brought to the attention of all 
Americans as well as the people of other 
countries by the orbital flights of Messrs. 
Glenn and C: ter. 

Let's continue to pray every day. 


Italo-Americans Play Outstanding Role 
in United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague, SVT O. Conte, delivered a 
timely and thought-provoking address on 
Sunday, July 1. Congressman CONTE’S 
review of the outstanding role played by 
the Italo-Americans in the history of our 
country provides cogent support for his 
plea for long-overdue reform in our 
immigration policy. This fine address of 
our colleague from Massachusetts should 
help us to remember with pride the 
pluralistic tradition which has brought 
greatness to America. It should also en- 
courage us to redouble our efforts to 
perpetuate this vital tradition which is 
being threatened by the shortsighted- 
ness of our restrictive immigration 
policy. 

The text of Mr. Conte’s speech is as 
follows: 

SPEECH or CONGRESSMAN SILVIO O. CONTE TO 
THE 48TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS GRAND LODGE OF THE ORDER 
or Sons or ITALY IN AMERIcA, JULY 1, 1962, 
SwaMpscott, Mass. 

Mr. Chairman Campisi, Grand Venerable 
Donadio, fellow members of the Massachu- 


setts Grand Lodge of the Order of Sons of 


Italy in America: I cannot adequately ex- 
press to you the honor I feel as a Son of Italy 
on being asked to address this distinguished 
48th annual convention. I deem it both a 
pleasure and a privilege to be able to spend 
even these short hours with you in a reunion 
of congenial brotherhood and a rejoicing at 
the great heritage of Italians in America. 
A record such as ours—a heritage of pride in 
our Nation, devotion to its cause of freedom, 
and love for its ideal of the equality of men— 
is unexcelled in patriotism. But a record is 
not built with human sacrifice just to look 
back on. It comes to us as a foundation for 
the future. And our duty to our pioneering 
fathers and their forefathers demands that 
we strengthen the structure and contribute 
the efforts of cur generation to constructing 
a better America, more solidly exemplifying 
its principles and standing sturdy against 
the ill winds of godless ideologies. 

Today, in the midst of the good fellowship 
of this gathering, in the quiet comfort of our 
homes, in the material prosperity of our daily 
lives, we feel secure. But on America which 
gradually extracts religion from its daily life 
in favor of material pleasures will not long 
be secure. An America which ignores the 
malfunctioning of its Government and cor- 
ruption among its public servants cannot re- 
main safe. An America whose children are 
not educated in the principles behind its 
past glories could turn down unwise paths 
in the future. 

In our world of strife, no civilization is 
entirely safe from the encroachments of 
societies based on greed, distrust, and con- 
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quest. The day of the intercontinental bal- 
listic missile and nuclear weapons is also the 
day for calmness, decision, and wisdom, 
When two nations have the power to destroy 
the earth, their people cannot afford to be 
apathetic about their destinies. Our des- 
tiny, God willing, is to live in peace and pre- 
pare our children to meet the crises which 
will surely confront them. 

Italo-Americans have played a grand role 
in our history. We are bound to continue 
making America great. The first European 
foot to tread American soil was that of an 
Italian on October 12, 1492. Ever since, 
Italo-Americans have literally marched for 
our Nation. Although only 4 percent of our 
population were Italo-Americans at the time 
of World War I, 11 percent of those killed 
or wounded in the great war were our fathers 
and brothers who had answered the call of 
their country. 

And so it has continued in every con- 
flict since: 845,000 men and women of 
Italian dsecent served in the Armed Forces 
of the United States during World War II. 
Our heads are high with pride and our hearts 
are heavy with humility whenever it is men- 
tioned that 20 of the 500 Congressional Medal 
of Honor winners in World War IT came from 
the ranks of Italo-Americans. The greatest 
sacrifice that any mother and father can 
make during time of war is the giving of 
their sons to their Nation. Whose offering 
could have been greater than our own An- 
tonio Potito, of the Lega Prottiva Lodge 379 
of Springfield, who had nine sons fighting for 
their country in the second war? 

But Italo-Americans yearn to walk in 
peace rather than march in war. They are 
doctors, lawyers, engineers, and business- 
men. They are farmers, shopowners, build- 
ers, and teachers. And they have been hon- 
ored far and wide for their contributions to 
our society. In 1954, Dr. Antonio Pisani, 
son of an immigrant shoemaker, was desig- 
nated the outstanding general practitioner 
of the year by the Medical Society of the 
State of New York. From our neighboring 
State of Connecticut, Dr. William Verdi, fac- 
ulty member of Yale University, internu- 
tionally known surgeon and research scien- 
tist, has been honored here by the Italian 
Government for his outstanding service to 
humanity. 

What young lawyer is not awed and in- 
spired by our own Judge Felix Forte. How 
many engineers sat at the feet of Gaetano 
Lanza, for 40 years professor of mechanics at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology? 
What scientific breakthroughs can be attrib- 
uted to Peter Bellaschi and Giuseppe 
Paccioli, once chief engineer of the General 
Electric Co.? 

And the highest award the world can give, 
the Nobel Prize, in 1938 went to Enrico Fermi 
who led the United States into the atomic 
age. California’s beauty and bountiful ag- 
riculture is due, in great part, to the help 
that horticulturist E. E. Fenzi gave nature 
in the Far West. It is still arguable that 
Antonio Meucci invented a workable tele- 
phone before his fellow countryman, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell. So the contribution of 
Italo-Americans to the vital field of Ameri- 
can science is now legend. Our place along 
side others in all of society is indeed promi- 
ment, and our leadership in the arts and in 
music remains unexcelled. 

The Itallan heritage in America began 
quite obviously at the earliest possible date, 
but it has been a never-ending chain. Not 
only did Italians open the New World to 
the eyes and ears of Europe, but are con- 
spicuous at every turn of its development. 
I guess we have always known a fantastic 
clumate when we see one, because there were 
Italians in what is now Florida as early as 
1565. Likewise, we saw the glamour of 
Arizona as early as 1539, when only the 
Indians vacationed there. Italians were 
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given grants of land in Virginia way back 
in 1607, and Father Blount, a descendant 
of the Biondi of Italy, ventured with Lord 
Calvert to the shores of Maryland, Men and 
women from the Piedmont settled in Dela- 
were in 1656. An early Italian contractor 
bullt Fort St. Louis, II., in 1683 and we 
have been America's builders ever since. 

When it came time for America to break 
away from foreign domination, it was Philip 
Mazzei who inspired Thomas Jefferson to 80 
eloquently express the feelings of the colon- 
ists with the phrase, “All men are, by nature, 
created free and independent.” 

This glorious tradition should be second 
nature to our children so that when they 
are cheering Joe Bellino or applauding Perry 
Como or inughing at Jimmy Durante, they 
will, at the same time, realize their stake 
in America and their great responsibility for 
its future. It is the patriotism, the accom- 
plishments, and the citizenship of Italo- 
Americans which makes it no longer neces- 
sary for us to tell the rest of America about 
our famous, eminent, and outstanding men. 
Although we are eager to do it, no longer do 
we feel compelled to talk about DiMaggio. 
Marciano, or Graziano as our Irish friends no 
longer talk of John L. Sullivan, the “Boston 
Strong Boy.” When Sullivan was an Irish 
hero, the Irish were struggling to prove 
themselves as Americans, but, like them, I 
don't think that now we have to prove any- 
thing to anybody any more. We need only 
to keep our record in front of ourselves and 
our children. -> 

Looking to the future for a moment, we 
would think that our land would welcome 
those from around the world with open arms, 
but this has not been so. Instead, the policy 
of the Government despite our most logical 
and thoughtful arguments to the contrary, 
still embraces the McCarran-Walter Immi- 
gration Act of 1952. The tide, however, is 
turning. The efforts have not been entirely 
fruitless. I have stated again and again on 
the floor of the House of Representatives 
that revision is necessary, basic policy com- 
mands reevaluation, and that quotas must 
be revamped. Immigration legislation to al- 
low close relatives—mothers, fathers, sisters 
and brothers—to rejoin broken families of 
loved ones demands the closest immediate 
attention of the Congress. 

And now there is a ray of hope. Just last 
week, on the 10th anniversary of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter legislation, Chairman WALTER 
himself arose on the floor of the House to 
promise that steps will be soon initiated to 
begin a study by his subcommittee of the 
whole spectrum of American immigration 
policy, Although he stopped short of say- 
ing that pending bills would be considered 
now, Congressm.n WALTER conceded that 
modernizations are realistic after 10 years of 
opetation of the law. You may be sure that 
I, for one, will not be content with lengthy 
and drawn out study that does not produce 
results. The facts are well known to all of 
us, and we shall have our day in court. 

Looking to the future again, the relations 
between our country and the Italy of 1962 
could not be better today. We have every 
expectation that the long-range goals of the 
two nations will stay closely alined in the 
defense and progress of the Western World. 
Since the establishment of the Common 
Market, the whole world has been astounded 
by the economic progress of the six-member 
nations. I think it is entirely fair to say 
that no country has benefited more from 
its membership in the Common Market than 
has Italy. It is, today, one of the most 
dynamic and booming partners in this ven- 
ture to unify a once scattered and war-torn 
continent. Not only was the treaty estab- 
lishing the European Community signed in 
Rome, but Rome has also been the center 
for calm deliberations in further expanding 
the Market's membership. Italy stands firm 
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with the United States to encourage Great 
Britain's full and undelayed membership. 
Italy stands with the United States against 
the dangerous multiplications of independ- 
ent nuclear power throughout the world. 
Her contribution to NATO has fully met her 
commitments to the defense of the Atlantic 
Community, All this adds up to a remark- 
able record when we consider that Italy has 
been divided over the centuries, invaded and 
destroyed many times and that the outlook 
for the future was indeed dim 15 years ago. 
Just last year, she celebrated the centennial 
of her unification, and it seemed to me that 
it signified a vast turning point for our 
mothers’ land in world affairs. 

It was a wonderful sight to behold the 
ramifications of economic prosperity and 
political stability during my brief visit to 
Italy last fall. I was especially impressed 
in the tremendous steps which have been 
taken to develop the south. It is amazing 
to note that for the first time the economic 
rate of growth in the south has been higher 
than that of the rest of the country in 1961. 
Planning for further expansion is based on 
two objectives full employment of the man- 
power in the south and intensified indus- 
trialization to absorb agricultural workers 
who are abandoning the farms there. The 
overall goal is to integrate the south into 
the rest of the economy so that it will no 
longer be the tremendously depressed area 
that it has been for so long. The Cassa pro- 
gram for economic development has placed 
special emphasis on the south to the extent 
that outright grants to small and medium 
sized industries have resulted in plant ex- 
penditures worth more than $154 million. 
So the future here too looks very bright. 

All over Italy, it was heartening to see 
the downtrodden of World War II living 
in better homes, being able to move about 
the countryside whether it be on motor 
scooter or in a Fiat. The entire countryside 
and each town and city seemed to be alive 
again, not only with their usual color, but 
in the eyes of the people. 

As my good friend and the new President 
of Italy, Antonio Segni, said in his inaugural 
address in May, “From the aspiration toward 
peace and from the responsibility to guard 
the freedom of the individual nations, the 
Atlantic community came into being in 
1949, a community of nations whose bond 
and strength come more from the common 
faith in the freedom, peace and the progress 
of nation, than from the treaties which cre- 
ated it. Italy joined the alliance at that 
time. She has remained faithful to it 1' 
the years that have passed, and she $ 
always be faithful to it.“ Antonio >. i 
will go down in history as a great Press 
of Italy, and it is my privilege to call 9 
my friend. It is with this feeling of mutuel 
cooperation, expressed so eloquently by 
President Segni, that Italy and the United 
States stand side by side today. 

All of you here tonight have played a vital 
role in the success we will have and in the 
prospects which lie ahead for Italo-Ameri- 
cans. The first article of the constitution 
of this great order of the Sons of Italy 
shows the spirit in which this convention 
meets here today. It reveals the philosophy 
under which the order has grown and 
flourished. It is characteristic of the ap- 
proach taken by Italo-Americans to their 
duties as Americans. I quote, “To unite 
all the Italian emigrants in one single family 
and, without prejudice as to their religious 
or political creed, with the advantage which 
comes from the union of energy and sacri- 
fice, to educate “them to live as social ethics 
prescribe and human needs demand, in ac- 
cordance with the principles of universal 
brotherhood suggested by the new times- 
To convince them that if love of the native 
country is admirable in them, that of the 
adopted country becomes a sacrosanct duty, 
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because having found happiness in this 
country, they must expand their energy for 
it, assist in its economic and cultural gains, 
become citizens, and participate in its pub- 
lic lite. To defend its existence, its inde- 
pendence, its liberty, in short, to take upon 
themselves all the duties of its citizens, in 
Order to share in their rights.” 

Since our order was founded on March 1. 
1904—58 years ago, the necessity for citizen- 
ship indoctrination has passed, but the de- 
votion to the United States shown in this 
article of our constitution has grown over 
the years and with the passing generations. 
No citizens of our beloved country will ever 
Surpass us in service to its causes. 

I thank you. 


The New Showcase of Culture 
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HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call attention to a series of articles 
recently published in the Hartford Times 
dealing with the cultural resurgence now 
taking place here in Washington. 

In this series Mrs. Florence Berkman, 
art critic of the Times, explores the de- 
velopment of the arts by means of direct 
interviews with members of the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet, as well as talks with Mr. 
August Heckscher, who was recently ap- 
Pointed America's first coordinator of 
the arts by President Kennedy. 

Mrs. Berkman is one of the first critics 
to conduct this study on a wide scale 
and in such detail. It is with pleasure 
that I submit some of the articles in this 
Series which I believe will be of interest 
to my colleagues, and under unanimous 
Consent, place in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The articles follow: 

{From the Hartford (Conn.) Times, June 18, 
1962] 
Caprrat's Once CULTURAL WASTE EDEN FOR 
Girrep 
(By Florence Berkman) 

Something has happened in Washington. 
Until a year ago the city was practically a 
Cultural desert. Now it is becoming a prom- 
ised land for the writer, the poet, the artist 
and the musician, 

These gifted people are being entertained 
at the White House as never before. Every 
Buest list is heavily weighted with the names 
Of the distinguished artists. At long last 
Political Washington has discovered the cre- 
ative person, The President's Cabinet, Con- 
ress and others in high places bestow hon- 
ors upon them and Washington hostesses vie 
With each other to entertain the poet and 
Scholar where once they competed to attract 
the powerful industrialist and legislator. 

The new climate was evident when Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Kennedy gave a glittering 
dinner for the French Minister of Culture, 
Andre Malraux. The guest list included 165 
Writers, artists, actors and other creative 
people. Their presence at a White House 
function would have been most unusual, if 
not improbable, before the Kennedy regime. 

Following the dinner a concert by Violinist 
Isaac Stern, Cellist Leonard Rose, and Pianist 
Eugene Istomin brought cheers and bravos. 
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This kind of musical fame is another Ken- 
nedy innovation. In the past Presidents have 
relied on the Marine Band or Fred Waring's 
Pennsylvanians. 

The week before the Malraux dinner an 
“Evening With Thornton Wilder“ was spon- 
sored by the Cabinet. The program was held 
in the new State Department Auditorium 
and the evening was charged with excite- 
ment as members of the Supreme Court, the 
Cabinet, Senators and Congressmen waited 
for the guest of honor to come on stage. 

The three-time Pulitzer Prize winner, in- 
troduced by Secretary A. A. Ribicoff faced the 
black-tie audience in crumpled suit and bat- 
tered hat but for more than an hour he held 
everyone spellbound as he read from his 
plays. When he finished his curtain calls 
were too numerous to count. This was some- 
thing to watch and to ponder—political 
Washington captivated by the intellectual, 

Mr. Wilder was the fourth to be honored 

in the Cabinet series and New England 
came off rather well because three of 
the four were from “the cradle of Ameri- 
can culture” Robert Frost, Marian Anderson 
and Thornton Wilder, the latter two from 
Connecticut. The fourth was Carl Sand- 
burg. 
At a buffet supper later, at which Secre- 
tary and Mrs. Ribicoff were hosts, Theodore 
Bikel, well-known folk singer and actor 
shared our table. He told me he was in 
Washington to sing for the Senate wives the 
next day, but with a twinkle in his eye said, 
“I am here as a lobbyist too. When I come 
to Washington I try to collar a few Senators 
and Congressmen to impress upon them that 
a dollar spent for art is a dollar in the cold 
war.” 

Here is a new kind of lobbyist, perhaps a 
sign of the times one who serves without 
pay and is dedicated only to the artistic wel- 
fare of the Nation, Thornton Wilder best 
expressed the new climate when he said, 
“Washington is becoming the lighthouse on 
the hill for the things we think worthwhile.” 

From the day of the President's inaugural 
when the poet Robert Frost had a role in the 
ceremonies, the White House has been the 
Nation's showcase for artists, writers, poets, 
musicians, and philosophers. This has had 
an electric effect upon the Nation. It gave 
further impetus to the renaissance which is 
now taking place in America, but more im- 
portantly, it serves to impress the Nation's 
legislators with the growing importance of 
the arts and the intellect in American life. 

It has been said of the President that po- 
litically Franklin Roosevelt is his model. It 
is now becoming clear that in his hopes and 
plans for a cultural America, Thomas Jef- 
ferson is his inspiration. He chose well, for 
scholars agree that our strongest intellectual 
period was in Jefferson's time, since he be- 
lieved that education should not be leveled 
down to a mass culture, but rather that 
America should keep its cultural sights high. 

Recently when President and Mrs. Ken- 
nedy gave a dinner for the 49 Nobel Prize 
winners, the first such dinners in history, 
the President said, This is the most ex- 
traordinary collection of talent, of human 
knowledge, that has ever been gathered at 
the White House, with the possible excep- 
tion of when Thomas Jefferson dined alone.” 
He then went on to enumerate the extraordi- 
nary talents of the third President of the 
United States, scholar architect, engineer, 
scientist, statesman, musician. 

Congress, however, is disinterested in the 
President’s projected new image for Amer- 
ica, although a few of its Members have 
been stanch supporters—Senator Javits of 
New York, Senator HUMPHREY of Minnesota, 
Congressman Frank THOMPSON of New Jer- 
sey. 
The majority still view artists and intel- 
lectuals with distrust but President Ken- 
nedy’s simple plan of bringing Government 
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and the arts together across a dinner table 
has already had an impact. After such a 
party recently a colleague boasted to Secre- 
tary Stewart L. Udall (Interior), “There were 
three poets at my table last night.” 

When the poet and the legislator can get 
together it should augur well for America. 


From the Hartford (Conn.) Times, June 
19, 1962] 
UDALL SPARKED MARCH or CULTURE 
(By Florence Berkman) ~ 

Culture has been on the march in Wash- 
ington since the Kennedy administration 
came to power and it is generally presumed 
the President is responsible for it all. 

But it was Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of 
the Interior, a member of the President's 
Cabinet, who sparked the administration's 
unprecedented drive to emphasize the arts 
in American life which helped to create the 
climate for culture that has swept the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

He believes, “Artists have insight and 
vision and we need them” and that they 
should be a central part of our Nation’s Ute. 
It was he who suggested Robert Frost's par- 
ticipation in the inaugural and the poet’s 
part in the ceremonies brought hurrahs 
from the whole country. 

Newspapers carried front page stories and 
the public halled it as a sign of what was to 
come with President Kennedy’s New Fron- 
tier for never before had poets and Goy- 
ernment come together on the Washington 
scene. This was an auspicious start for the 
young President. Mr. Frost in his inaugural 
poem predicted “a golden age of poetry 
and power.” 

Later Secretary Udall suggested that the 
Cabinet sponsor the “evenings with“ poets, 
writers, musicians, and philosophers and in- 
vite official Washington as guests. This, too, 
brought praise from people all over the 
country as proof of America’s cultural ad- 
vancement, 

The continuing stream of creative people 
asked to the Nation’s Capitol, by the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet, is being watched and 
applauded, not only in America, but in other 
parts of the world. It has given our country 
a new kind of prestige and has been a lift 
to our national pride. 

There was nothing in Secretary Udall's 
past career to foreshadow the great part he 
would play as a member of the President's 
Cabinet to create a new status in America 
for the artist and the intellectual. A law- 
yer and a former Congressmar from Arizona, 
he served three terms in the House and re- 
signed when he was appointed to the Cab- 
inet. 

A descendant of two prominent pioneer 
families in the State, the 42-year-old Cabinet 
member said in an interview in Washington, 
that he was concerned how we as a nation can 
do something for the young arts and about 
excellence in our country. It would be fine 
to do something for the young artists and 
the young people, but we [the administra- 
tion] felt the best way to begin would be to 
change the intellectual and artistic climate 
in America.“ 

Secretary Udall looks like a gridiron star. 
He is tall and his hair, lightly sprinkled with 
gray, is closely cropped. When he speaks 
he is direct, almost abrupt. This manner 
sometimes overshadows his words which re- 
veal sensitivity and a deep concern that 
America shall shine for the things of the 
spirit as well as for its material achievements. 
He said, “We felt if we could change peo- 
ple’s sense of values we would build a bridge 
between art and Government," and added, 
“There never should have been a gap in the 
first place. The artists have the wisdom and 
the insight we need so badly. 

“We brought Pablo Casals here and we 
are having Andre Malraux,” he asserted. 
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(There have been many distinguished artists 
in between.) “This is justa beginning. We 
are trying to get the American people to 
think along new lines. What the President 
and his people are trying to do, the Cabinet, 
Congress, the top echelons in town, is to get 
to know the poets, the writers, the artists.” 

The Secretary said that at the first Cabinet 
party, honoring the 88th birthday of Robert 
Frost, “the Government people were excited 
at meeting the artists and the artists were 
excited about exchanging ideas with Govern- 
ment people.” If this is continued, he noted, 
“a mutual regard could develop which would 
be beneficial to both, and in the long run 
to the whole Nation.” 

When Secretary Udall introduced the poet 
at the birthday party, he revealed his own 
brand of thinking when he said, “There is 
room for national pride that a poet would 
feel at home in this town and in this com- 
pany * * * pride that on this day Robert 
Frost has given counsel to the President, 
has been decorated by Congress, and honored 
here by men of art, Justices, Congressmen, 
and members of the Cabinet.” 

Another side to the Secretary is his alm 
to improve the esthetic image of Washington 
by removing the statues which are of small 
historical importance and whose claim to 
artistic merit is questionable. This has pro- 
duced a storm of controversy but has not 
changed his thinking. 

Asked how he got the idea for the “Eve- 
nings With” which have given the Capitol 
a new dimension, Secretary Udall said, “I 
had a feeling that the Cabinet ought to do 
something to bring artists and men of letters 
together with those who have the résponsi- 
bility of government. I was instrumental in 
having Mr. Frost at the inaugural. I sug- 
gested it to the President and he said, ‘Fine, 
let's do it.“ Since then we have invited out- 
standing people here to meet with artists. 
The response has been very good, It has 
started a change in the climate here.” 

He talked about the bills which are before 
Congress to establish a Federal Advisory Arts 
Council, the first step in working out a plan 
for Government participation in the foster- 
ing of the arts. (A bill passed the Senate 
and was defeated in the House.) He was 
hopeful that the next Congress will produce 
legislation, 

“It may then pass the bills that will come 

before it,” he said. “You saw the Congress- 
men and Senators at last night’s party (the 
Evening With Thornton Wilder). You saw 
Senator MANsYIELD and many others. We 
feel that those who are still skeptical will 
be caught up with the enthusiasm for the 
arts that is pervading Washington. 
_ “Whether we shall succeed in establishing 
a new tradition and new p Temains 
to be seen. The President has established 
a new tradition at the White House by in- 
viting the most important people in Wash- 
ington to meet America’s creative thinkers. 
Other Presidents at other times have done 
something but President Kennedy is more 
systematic about it. 

“Washington comes close to being the cap- 
ital of the world, you know,” the Secretary 
concluded. 

Some of the social activity surrounding the 
cultural explosion in Washington may be 
superficial glitter. Nevertheless, Govern- 
ment's desire to do something for the arts 
is bound to produce some lasting good for 
the country. There are enough highly placed 
people in Government and out who are de- 
termined to take advantage of the new atti- 
tude. President and Mrs. Kennedy have 
elevated the White House in regard to the 
arts and the whole executive branch has 
shown an extraordinary interest. 

On the other side is Congress which has 
not come through with legislation to im- 
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plement the President's vision. This has 
created a vacuum but President Kennedy 
has come up with an imaginative substitute 
for the time being. Taking the long view, 
this concern for culture and the arts could 
be a transitory affair unless it takes root 
with the people, 


Tax Cuts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
usual tactics of the fiscally irresponsible 
are to vote to spend more money and 
then vote to reduce taxes. This cannot 
be done, of course, as history has shown 


us, 

Donald I. Rogers, in the July 8 edition 
of the New York Herald Tribune, gives 
further reasons why this kind of irre- 
sponsibility would hurt rather than help 
our economy: 

THAT Quick Tax CUT—THE WRONG TIME AND 
WRONG REASONS 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce, repre- 
senting businessmen, and the AFL-CIO, 
representing organized labor, have formed a 
strange coalition to pressure the White House 
into ramming through Congress an im- 
provised tax cut, which, these groups con- 
tend, will act as a spur to business activity. 

President Kennedy, who has been warned 
by some of his closest advisers not to bow 
to this growing pressure, nevertheless sub- 
scribes to the theory that a tax cut would 
aid business, and has announced that if con- 
ditions worsen, he will seek one. 

Matters were not eased for the President 
when several State Governors, at their meet- 
ing In Hershey, Pa., joined in the campaign to 
slash taxes immediately. 

There are more reasons to oppose such a 
tax cut now, than there are in favor of it, and 
the President, fortunately, has not yet been 
stampeded into rash action, though there 
are indications that he is weakening. His 
last press conference revealed a state of in- 
decision that worries some businessmen. 

Panicky tax revision, induced for the sole 
purpose of titillating the economy, would be 
interpreted in foreign capitals as a frank 
admission that there was something wrong 
in the United States. It would not help the 
two major foreign monetary problems that 
are so vexing to and Federal Re- 
serve Officials—the drain on the Nation's gold 
reserves and the softening market for U.S, 
currency. 

Domestically, even if the tax cut were to 
serve as a temporary stimulant to the econ- 
omy, any gains would be wiped out because 
it would result in an immediate push to in- 
flation and a sudden, unwieldy increase in 
the Federal Government’s deficit, for there 
has been not one word of discussion about a 
cutback in Federal spending to match its 
cutback in revenue. This, too, would have 
an adverse effect on the Nation's foreign 
monetary operations, and speculators would 
be quick to place the dollar at even deeper 
discoun 


ts. 

Experience in West Germany has shown 
all students of government economics who 
choose to benefit by it that there is one time 
only in which to cut taxes, and that is when 
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there is a surplus in the Federal cash drawer. 
The West Germans, with what is probably 
the most vigorous economy in the world, 
have adopted a policy of raising taxes when 
there is a budgetary deficit and lowering 
them when there is a surplus. Just as any 
private enterprise or any private homemaker 
would have to do with his own budget. 

Experience during the experiments of the 
New Deal showed us that any sudden moves 
by government in this area frightens the 
consumers, be they workers or capitalists, 
and instead of spending their freed tax 
money, they automatically tighten their 
purse strings whenever they are alerted by 
false alarms about hard times. 

Certainly, when the Government itself is 
running a budgetary deficit of about $7 bil- 
lion, an emergency tax cut would merely 
serye notice that the Government itself is 
alarmed. 

This alone would jeopardize the authority 
of the dollar in world markets. 

A bit of old-fashioned arithmetic would 
do well to clear any confusion. The fiscal 
year just ended June 30 saw a budget deficit 
of $7 billion. The current fiscal year should 
see, without any further expenditures, a 
deficit of about $6 billion, provided business 
holds it expected levels. 

The US. Chamber of Commerce esti- 
mates the tax reduction will result in a 
loss of from $5.5 to $7.5 billion in Federal 
revenue, but Senator Harry F. Brun, chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, esti- 
mates the loss at something like $9.5 billion, 

There can be only one result from this: 
Inflation. It will neutralize any benefit to 
be expected from the freed tax money. 

If this is a time when we must dispel 
economic myths as the President has en- 
joined us to do, let's start with some of 
the more obvious ones. 

For instance, there is a widely held myth 

about the American consumer which makes 
him out to be a clod utterly lacking in finan- 
cial sophistication, who, it is assumed, will 
seize any money coming his way and hurry 
out and spend it. Experience shows he’s 
not parted from his money as easily as all 
that. 
Another myth is one indulged by some of 
the Governors, and strangely, most of them 
seem to be of the Democratic Party (DiSalic 
of Ohio, Brown of California, for example). 
They have been urging a Federal tax cut 
at the same time that they are pressuring 
for a greater number of Federal handouts 
for their States. 

Question, Governor; If the Federal Gov- 
ernment takes in less money, and is already 
running deep in the red, how can it spend 
more money? 

There is a myth, too, about tax loopholes, 
and it is being played upon heavily in an 
effort to create a smokescreen for the emer- 
gency, temporary tax cuts. Tax loopholes 
are not the result of failures in the tax code 
or oversights or mistakes. Tax loopholes 
were deliberately created by Congress be- 
cause of some reason which convinced the 
legislators the loopholes were necessary. 

This whole area of tax consideration is 
fully haunted with myths. The unem- 
ployed worker doesn’t need a tax cut. If 
he’s unemployed, he isn't in a tax bracket. 
What he wants is a job. A tem tax 
cut won't do much toward getting him a 
job. 

What creates jobs is capital investment— 
in new plants, new machines, new research, 
new inventories, new sales campaigns. 
What creates capital investment is new 
capital. New capital will come, not from 
an emergency tax cut, but from genuine 
tax reform. 

Anything less will be merely political, and 
more damaging than beneficial. 
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The Community Development Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I take pleasure in 
informing the Nation of the important 
work of the Community Development 
Foundation. At this time that marks 
the first anniversary of the Peace Corps 
program, it is fitting that a private or- 
ganization whose goals and methods 
have been premised upon the same prin- 
ciples, should be brought to the atten- 
tion of this Nation. 

The foundation was established to 
advance the understanding and applica- 
tion of community development prin- 
ciples and processes in areas where 
poverty, underprivilege, and underde- 
velopment have been the basic factors in 
retarding progress, inhibiting initiative, 
and destroying security. The goal of the 
foundation is to create “higher standards 
of living, full employment and conditions 
of economic and social progress and de- 
velopment” not by compulsion or the im- 
Position of ideas and methods that are 
neither wanted nor understood by the 
people involved, but by discovering the 
felt need, encouraging the cooperation 
of those who will benefit by the fulfill- 
ment of that need, and the provision of 
understanding counsel and reliable 
guidance through the whole process. 
Where necessary such counsel and guid- 
ance may be supplemented by small 
grants or loans to be paid back without 
interest and reused to meet the needs of 
other projects. 

The response of people of all ages in 
the United States and oversea to the 
Peace Corps idea, has been evidence of 
the inherent idealism and the basic urge 
to be of service to their fellowmen which 
exists in people everywhere. The Com- 
Munity Development Foundation has 
been aware of this evidence of man’s uni- 
Versal kinship. Some of the concepis and 
methods of the Peace Corps have already 
been pioneered by the foundation and 
their effectiveness proved in more than 
800 individual projects initiated and 
carried out in the United States and 
10 European, Asian, and African nations. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1962, the Foundation operated self-help 
projects in Greece, France, Lebanon, 
Korea and among the American Indians 
and in the southern mountain area of 
the United States. Through a program 
of associated projects where grants and 
technical assistance were provided for 
Projects supervised by the personnel of 
other agencies, either private or govern- 
mental, community development proj- 
ects have been initiated in Egypt, Ethi- 
Opia, Morocco, the Cameroons and Tan- 
fanyika. 

The success of the self-help program 
as pioneered by the foundation is rooted 
in the approach of helping people to help 
themselves. Instead of seeking to im- 
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pose externally planned programs which 
ignore both the desires and the basic 
needs of an underdeveloped area, the 
foundation begins at the other end of 
the picture. Its first concern is to 
awaken the people to the knowledge that 
they themselves have a vast reservoir 
of power that can be translated into 
material value, That power lies in their 
unemployed time and ideas. When they 
can be shown how to put these to prac- 
tical use that will bring a concrete re- 
turn, it is not difficult to mobilize that 
power into positive action. 

The executive director of the founda- 
tion, Glen Leet, in discussing methods 
of stimulating self-help has stated: 

It has been demonstrated, that people 
can be aroused to act when they are work- 
ing on their own ideas and are free to make 
their own decisions as to the order and im- 
portance of the work to be done; when they 
themselves will receive benefit from their 
work; when their labor results in an in- 
vestment that they desire to protect; when 
they are working entirely of their own voli- 
tion without any compulsion from outside; 
when there is the incentive of an immedi- 
ate and certain return plus the expectation 
of an ultimate greater return in the form 
of improvement in their individual and col- 
lective circumstances; when the amount of 
the immediate return is directly related to 
the amount of the effort they invest; „hen 
they can invest something they have in 
abundance—idle manpower—and receive 
in return something they greatly need— 
community improvements and increased 
income; when the factor of communal com- 
petition is combined with the increase in 
the prestige of the group or community in- 
volved; when no one is an unwar- 
ranted profit, but all are giving equally of 
their strength, determination and enthusi- 
asm; when their confidence in leadership 
has been established and a sense of loyalty 
and community of interest exists; and 
when the aid promised, though small, is de- 
livered without fall and nothing has been 
promised that cannot be delivered. 


This matter of inducement, usually in 
cooperation with local government or 
other agencies, is a very important fac- 
tor. It may include technical assistance 
and preliminary counseling, as well as 
supervisory service. It may be in the 
form of material and equipment needed 
for a project, as well as items not related 
to a particular project but greatly ir. de- 
mand, such as seed, fertilizer, livestock, 
and so forth. Community Development 
Foundation relies sometimes upon the 
payment of a bonus or small incentive 
reward in cash or commodities. In 
each area where a community develop- 
ment program is initiated, a continuing 
study of the existing conditions is made 
and methods adapted to meet the indi- 
vidual and psychological conditions 
existing. 

In many programs of community de- 
velopment, too much emphasis is placed 
upon physical and material considera- 
tions, and not enough to the psycho- 
logical factors that motivate a particular 
group or community. The foundation 
takes great care to study the mental 
and spiritual climate that has produced 
present conditions in an area. The 
fundamental character of the people, 
their basic patterns of thought, all of 
the elements that will be necessary to 
stir the imagination, awaken the spirit 
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and arouse the desire to act must be part 
of the overall planning. For this reason 
it is of vital importance that the per- 
sonnel who will be counseling, super- 
vising, and working with a project, have 
a sense of empathy with the group and 
be able to understand and translate the 
often inarticulate but nonetheless power- 
ful desires for improvement that lie 
within the heart of every man. Major 
responsibility is placed with indigenous 
personnel. This requires training pro- 
grams which, though time consuming, 
more than pay the cost in results ob- 
tained. 

Thus the significant element in each 
self-help or community development pro- 
gram is not that the principle concern 
has been for the supplying of material 
things, but for the creation of a vital 
change in the spirit of men and women. 
The concern has been to restore vision, 
to reawaken initiative, to cultivate 
human dignity and constructive self- 
evaluation, to replace despair with hope, 
poverty with greater security and assure 
to the lonely and the forgotten the 
knowledge that their fellowmen are 
aware of their need and eager to help 
them satisfy it. 

Mr. Leet lists 10 steps involved in the 
community development process used 
by the foundation: 

First, A group of people living under 
conditions of misery and apathy must 
be given the concept and the conviction 
that their situation is not hopeless— 
that by taking positive action they can 
overcome the forces that hold them to 
a life of poverty. 

Second. They are told that there are 
people in America who are interested in 
them and care enough to be willing to 
help them help themselves to make a 
better life for their children. 

Third. They are encouraged once 
more to dream, to make plans, to take 
stock of their own resources and poten- 
tialities. 

Fourth. They must be helped to do the 
hard thinking and constructive planning 
that is necessary to transform their 
dreams into practical action. 

Fifth. They are helped to secure the 
technical advice and assistance that will 
enable them to keep their plans realistic 
so that they may be carried to a success- 
ful completion. 

Sixth. If it is necessary to the success 
of their plan, they are provided with a 
small grant or loan as capital to meet 
conditions beyond their power to solve 
otherwise. 

Seventh. They are shown how to keep 
simple records of income and expendi- 
ture and make reports on the progress 
of their projects. 

Eighth, They are encouraged to rein- 
vest part of any gains so that a chain 
reaction of progress will be established. 

Ninth. They are expected to help oth- 
ers in the community by encouraging 
self-help and by making prompt repay- 
ment of loans so that the funds may be 
used over and over. 

Tenth. It must be brought ever closer 
to them the fact that their friends in 
America respect them for their courage 
and industry and follow their progress 
with faith in their power to succeed. 
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Through such a program 113 new proj- 
ects have been approved and initiated 
by Community Development Foundation 
during the past year. The spirit of the 
villages has been awakened. They have 
accomplished things they have only 
talked about for generations. Canals 
have been dug, reservoirs built, trees 
planted, roads opened, schools built and 
repaired, playgrounds created and vil- 
lage industries developed. All this was 
done by the people themselves for the 
sake of the future of their children. The 
foundation’s help, measured in actual 
dollars expended was very small—about 
a quarter of a million dollars for the 
- year ended June 30, 1962—yet the in- 
tangible help cannot be measured for it 
involves the sharing of our faith, the 
countless hours of counseling, of provid- 
ing psychological encouragement, the 
transmitting of technical help by trained 
personnel, the endless hours spent in re- 
search and study of each area and each 
submitted project, the establishing of 
confidence, the arousing of enthusiasm, 
the support given during long months of 
actual labor on a project—all the in- 
finitesimal skills, work and inspiration 
that contribute to ultimate success. 

In Korea, where hunger is an ever 
present threat, there is a preference for 
projects that will increase food produc- 
tivity. In Suh Kan Jon Ri, deepening 
a canal increased rice production. In 
O Kum Ri, a reservoir and in Tae Chun 
Ri, a river dam and dike construction 
also increased rice production. In II Jik 
Ri, repairs to a dam led to road improve- 
ments, the making of a children’s play- 
ground, and the development of a live- 
stock program. 

On the barren, rocky mountain sides 
of Lebanon, the planting of fruit, olive 
and nut trees often represents the best 
means of increasing village income. 
Thousands of trees have been planted 
through such projects in Kfune, Shikhan, 
Bihdidat, and Bysour. 

In Greece, village people improved the 
conditions of life for their children by 
providing new schoolhouses for Karytsa 
and Ellopia; new roads for Pyli and Oro- 
pos; clean drinking water for the chil- 
dren of Romano, Phokae, and Kyrasvry- 
si. An analysis of 12 projects in which 
the foundation actively participated dur- 
ing the year shows that they benefited 
4,523 people. 

In France, a dilapidated school in Tre- 
ogan was renovated; the old tradition 
of handweaving was revived for the girls 
of Plouguerneau; on the isle of Molene a 
handicraft workshop made possible the 
production of leather goods, book covers, 
and ash trays, a muddy schoolyard was 
converted into an attractive courtyard 
and a recreation room was added, Rieux 
constructed an athletic field and play- 
ground; and an apple orchard project 
was undertaken by schoolchildren in 
Langon. 

In France the value of the self-help 
contributed by the people was 4 times 
Community Development Foundation 
grants; in Greece, 6 times; in Korea, 17 
times; and in Lebanon, 10 times. Here 
is a result that can be considered with 
rightful pride. 

Far more important even than the ac- 
tual benefit to the communities involved, 
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was the bond of fellow feeling, the warm 
sense of friendship and empathy, the 
proof of America’s good will that has 
been and will continue to be the founda- 
tion’s greatest contribution to interna- 
tional understanding. 

The fact that the foundation’s pro- 
grams are supported preeminently by the 
voluntary contributions of individual 
Americans, as well as by groups and 
organizations who recognize this Na- 
tion's responsibility to prove her good 
intent, is a vivid demonstration of the 
good will of Americans and their interest 
in the well-being of people of newly 
developed nations, 

I call attention to the work and meth- 
ods of the Community Development 
Foundation because of the conviction 
that here there has been a demonstration 
of principles and methods of far-reach- 
ing significance to the United States in 
its relationships with other countries. 

Iam convinced that the principles and 
methods of community development can 
enhance the effectiveness of the foreign 
aid program of the United States and 
strengthen the bonds of understanding 
forged by such programs between people 
of this country and other nations. 

The Community Development Founda- 
tion is a nonprofit, nonsectarian and 
nonpolitical organization incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Connecti- 
cut on September 1, 1959. It is regis- 
tered with the U.S. State Department 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary For- 
eign Aid, and under a Treasury ruling of 
July 6, 1961, contributions to its program 
are tax exempt. 

Last year I had the privilege of ac- 
quainting this honorable body with the 
work of Save the Children Federation, 
of which I have the honor to be a member 
of the board of directors, and its vital 
contribution to the cause of international 
child welfare. The Community Devel- 
opment Foundation is a sister organiza- 
tion. In return for substantial support 
in the way of grants from the federation, 
the Community Development Founda- 
tion has operated demonstration projects 
in the United States and abroad, and 
has engaged in research and evaluation 
activities on programs initiated by the 
federation. 

The Community Development Foun- 
dation is now preparing a training course 
in community development and has tech- 
nical publications dealing with different 
aspects of community development. 
Further information may be obtained 
from the Community Development 
Foundation, United Nations Plaza at 
46th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Bow Medicare Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, writing in the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press, Mr. William Sum- 
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ner has presented an interesting discus- 

sion of the Bow medicare bill which I 

wish to extend as part of my remarks: 
Bow MEDICARE BILL 

WASHINGTON. —So many things become so 
rigid with dogma here that solutions to real 
problems seem to be consciously evaded. 

The arguments on medical care for the 
aged have proceeded along this line for the 
last several weeks. It has been a no-com- 
promise, catch-as-catch-can battle, The 
various champions have indulged in low 
blows and gouging. Each side has pro- 
claimed itself the most American and the 
most humanitarian. 

But while the various gentlemen take their 
stands, it should be pointed out that most 
of them agree on what has to be the most 
important point of agreement they could 
ever reach. They all—and this includes the 
bulk of the political spectrum—agree that 
the Federal Government should help older 
people with thelr medical bills. 

And, strangely enough, most of the opposi- 
tion to the administration bill condemns 
it as a program that would provide too little 
to too few. 

Now that the President has pronounced 
himself ready to consider a compromise plan, 
his own having encountered difficulties, pos- 
sibly some other ideas will get more serious 
consideration, 

While Kennedy has stated that any com- 
promise must remain associated with social 
security, the bill presented by Republican 
Representative FRANK T. Bow, of Ohio, has 
gained some stature, 

The Bow bill outlines a system of tax for- 
giveness for those over 65 or for those who 
are supporting their elders. A tax credit 
of $125 would be provided for the purchase 
of private medical insurance. If you owed 
no tax certificate would be issued which an 
insurance carrier could cash with the Fed- 
eral Government. Or it would operate with 
part of the amount in a tax credit and the 
balance in a certificate. 

Bow consulted insurance companies before 
advancing this plan. Anyone over 65 could 
qualify, he says. The benefits would be 
much more generous than those in the King- 
Anderson bill, And doctor bills would be 
paid. 8 

Its estimated cost for the first year of op- 
eration is about that estimated for the ad- 
ministration bill, about $1.75 billion. 

The question now is whether any form of 
compromise is possible. 


Businessmen Take the Risk but Govern- 
ment Reaps the Profits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time now we have heard much from the 
Democratic Party about the slow rate 
of growth of the American economy, 
with the implication—and if not, the 
outright contention — that increased 
Government control and additional Gov- 
ernment spending would be able to put 
things right. Especially did we hear 
such arguments during the presidential 
campaign of 1960. At the same time, a 
deaf ear was turned toward those in the 
business community who pointed out 
that the present rate of taxation plus 
the wage-cost squeeze had cut profits to 
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the point where there were insufficient 
funds for the reinvestment. and expan- 
sion necessary for a healthy rate of 
growth. 

Recently, the noted columnist, David 
Lawrence, has made a valuable contribu- 
tion to the cause of sound economy, as 
well as to the dialog between business 
and Government which the President 
urged upon the country in his address at 
Yale University. In an article entitled 
“Businessmen Take the Risk but Gov- 
ernment Reaps the Profits,” Mr, Law- 
rence takes the not-so-hypothetical case 
of a man starting his own business, and 
shows in concrete dollars and cents 
terms how after the various taxes have 
been levied, the investor, who has taken 
all the risks, winds up with $1 while the 
Government, which has taken no risk, 
winds up with $4.50. 

To all those who are concerned with 
the economic problems we face, and es- 
pecially to those who may feel that the 
business community is unjustified in its 
request for more equitable tax rates, I 
commend Mr. Lawrence's article, which 
follows: 

[From the Los Angeles 
July 9, 1962] 
BUSINESSMEN TAKE THE Risk BUT GOVERN- 
MENT REAPS THE PROFITS 

The word “incentive” is frequently used 
to describe the impulse that makes the 
private enterprise system work more effec- 
tively than does any form of state socialism 
or communism. 

Again and again, however, critics of current 
governmental policies are saying that gov- 
ernmental intervention is excessive, and that 
often the Government’s share of the earn- 
ings of a private company amounts almost 
to confiscation. 

But more important than all this is 
whether the existing practices will or will 
not stimulate an expansion of the national 
economy. Inasmuch as Congress is con- 
sidering various kinds of tax reform“ 
mostly to increase governmental revenues— 
the important point that emerges is whether 
“tax reform“ is going to throttle or stimulate 
the American economic system. 

Most people who talk glibly about “big 
business” or even “little business“ as some- 
how greedy, selfish, and inconsiderate of 
their employees do not realize how much of a 
risk the creators of a business enterprise run, 
and how they are discouraged sometimes 
from even starting a business because the 
risk isn't worth the small return that is likely 
to be obtained these days. 

Perhaps the most striking example of what 
is meant by Incentive“ —or lack of it—is 
given in an illustration recently developed 
by some economists to show how a business- 
man can build a successful enterprise only 
to find that the bulk of his earnings is 
going to the Government, 

The basic assumptions are that a man 
Starts a small company which develops an- 
nual sales of $2 million, and that the corpo- 
ration pays him a salary of $25,000 a year and 
pays to 100 other employees a total of $500,- 
000 a year in wages. 

What does government take from this cor- 
poration? 

First of all, $30,000 In State and local 
levies, excises and other taxes, have to be 
paid. 

Second, the U.S. Government takes $15,000 
in social security taxes, and this is assumed 
to leave the company with approximately 
$100,000 profit before Federal income taxes. 

Third, the U.S. Government takes $46,500 
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out of the profits for corporate income taxes. 
This brings the net profit down to $53,500, 
and it ts assumed that the sole owner of the 
corporation puts 20 percent of this—or $10,- 
700—into new equipment and takes the re- 
maining 70 percent—or $48,800—as dividends 
for himself. 

Fourth, the U.S. Government then takes 
$28,500 from the owners in the form of per- 
sonal taxes on his total income of $67,800 
in salary and dividends, 

Fifth, the US. Government takes from 
the employees of the corporation $57,000 in 
personal taxes on their pay. 

When all this is added up, it is found that 
the corporation owner has realized $39,300 
in net income, while government in all 
its forms has realized $177,000. To put it 
another way, for every dollar that this busi- 
nessman gets in income, goyernment—Fed- 
eral, State, and local—gets more than 64.50. 

Now, in the above illustration, it hap- 
pens that one man is the owner of the com- 
pany. But it is unlikely that a single indi- 
vidual would always be able to supply the 
money to build a corporation that would 
have annual sales of $2 million. 

The chances are that the promoter of the 
enterprise would have to get other people 
to share the financing with him, and they 
would naturally become part owners. In 
that case, of course, the entire $42,800 of 
dividends would not be paid to him, but 
perhaps only a small part of it. 

Sooner or later the “private sector” in the 
economy will have to be assisted by a gov- 
ernmental stimulus in the form of lowered 
taxation. 


President Kennedy’s Declaration of 
Interdependence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, President 
Kennedy took the occasion of America’s 
most significant anniversary, Independ- 
ence Day, to express the feelings of the 
nation which leads the free world on 
how freedom can best be preserved in 
this ever-changing world. Specifically, 
he called for the epitome of cooperation 
on every front between the United States 
and the nations of Europe which have 
now attained the strength to contribute 
substantially to the power of the Atlantic 
alliance. It is my hope that his remarks 
were heard across the Atlantic as well 
as by all Americans, for Europeans, giddy 
with the success of the Common Market, 
must remember their obligation to free- 
dom throughout the world. There is no 
conflict between European economic and 
political unity and the international 
goals of the Western Powers, but I would 
rest much easier if the leaders of Europe 
would reply to the President’s remarks 
with equally sincere statements and 
actions which reflect similar feelings on 
their part. 

With regard to the President’s speech, 
there was an excellent editorial in the 
Christian Science Monitor of July 5, 1962, 
which offered some interesting reflections 
on it. Under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include that 
editorial: 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


For Americans no day could be more 
appropriate than the Fourth of July for a 
statement of the American dream in its 
most ample meanings. To speak of it in 
terms of Atlantic partnership, as President 
Kennedy did in his Independence Day ad- 
dress, Is to recall that in its very beginnings 
America was denied the cozy presumptions of 
limited horizons. 

The American tradition had already 
vaulted the Appalachians westward before 
the Nation was born. And national inde- 
pence was never something to be achieved 
apart from, in disregard of, the rest of the 
world. It was on the contrary an accom- 
plishment in combining values preserved 
from a European past with those discovered 
in the exercise of new opportunities and the 
facing of new challenges. 

Even at a less idealistic level, the Ameri- 
can Revolution shrewdly calculated and ma- 
nipulated European factors which impor- 
tantly affected its outcome—the rivalry of 
France and England, for one thing. 

When the President stated American pur- 
poses as encompassing Atlantic union—a 
nucleus for even larger concepts of interde- 
pendent well-being—he was restating an out- 
look familiar to Jefferson, Hamilton, Lincoln, 
the property not of parties but of the whole 
people. He was speaking so close to the 
ideas of the Declaration of Independence and 
the U.S. Constitution that their phraseology 
could be enlisted to add resonance to his 
message. 

Acting on our own, he said, We cannot 
establish justice throughout the world—we 
cannot insure its domestic tranquillity, or 
provide for its common defense, or promote 
its general welfare, or secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 
And he added, “But joined with other free 
nations, we can do all this and more.” 

This Declaration of Interdependence with 
which the President celebrated the Fourth 
of July was not an improvisation of elo- 
quence merely: it helps explain purposes 
already partly fulfilled, helps justify policies 
only partly understood. 

It follows upon passage of a foreign trade 
act which—if not as sweeping as the Com- 
mon Market in Europe—is designed to set 
up transatlantic commercial relations so dif- 
ferent in degree from what went before as to 
be indeed different in kind. It comes as the 
European Economic Community moves 
toward expansion which may make it the 
biggest mass market in the world, and a 
more populous trading area than the Soviet 
Union, and with political federation of Eu- 
rope as its basic aim. 

The address does much therefore to ac- 
count for the enthusiasm with which Ameri- 
can policymakers both of this and the pre- 
ceding administration have promoted the 
Common Market, have reinforced its Fed- 
eral aims. The new Europe, the President 
said, is not a rival of the United States but 
a prospective partner. 

If in helping build this new Europe Amer- 
ican policy has too often oversimplified 
European problems, the placing of the ven- 
ture in this broader context of Atlantic part- 
nership does make the American simplifica- 
tion less quixotic. It does tend in fact to 
solve some of the easier and to lessen the 
pressure of some of the more difficult ques- 
tions now beleaguering European unity. It 
is In the nature of unifying processes— 
though it sometimes seems quite the re- 
verse—that the broadening of their bases 
provides room for maneuver against diffi- 
culties, opens new areas of possible agree- 
ment, even more surely than it brings new 
challenges and frictions to the surface. To 
set narrow borders to unity is also to limit 
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the opportunities for clearing the hurdles 
to it. 


In both the President's Independence Day 
speech and in American policies throughout 
much of the postwar period, an awareness 
of these facts has been indicated and fre- 
quently implemented. The directions have 
been set both by the course of world history 
and the American response to history. And 
it was history as well as foresight that spoke 
in the Presidential address. 


Before and After 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared on the editorial page of the 
Chattanooga Times, an outstanding 
newspaper in the Nation, Friday, June 
29, an article by Allan M. Trout, of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Those of us who were raised on the 
farm and experienced these happenings 
as outlined in this article certainly ap- 
preciate the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration. 

The article follows: 

BEFORE AND AFTER 


Remember what the Tennessee Valley was 
like before TVA came along? 

Some of us can, if we try hard enough. 

In his daily column in the Loulsvillie Cou- 
rler-Journal, Allan M. Trout recently quoted 
some lines penned by Rena Yancey, of Glen- 

- coe, Ky., on “before and after“ the TVA 
came. Perhaps they will stir some recollec- 
tions: 

“Oh, how well do I remember, 
In the days of long ago, 
Around about 4:30 when the 
Rooster crowed, and Ma’d 
Holler: Get up, John!’ And 
Pa'd rip and rant when his 
Bare feet hit linoleum and 
He couldn’t find his pants. 
We'd forgot to bring in coal 
Oil, and the snow was two feet 
Deep. Matches out, kindling 
Froze, and so were Pa's feet. 


We put our fingers in our ears 
To hush the awful din. The 
Storm outside could not compare 
With what we had within. 


Now all's changed at our house. 
When Ma says: 'Get up, John!’ 

Pa reaches out, pulls a string, 
And sees the light come on. 
Then he turns a little button 
And takes another snooze. The 
House warms up, the coffee perks, 
While Pa reads the news. The 
Toaster pops the toast just 
Right, the bacon's crisp and 
Brown. The soft-boiled eggs are 
Ready, and do we go to town! 
With dishes in the washer, Ma 
‘Turns the sweeper on and Pa 
Hooks up his milker before ‘tis 
Hardly dawn. With everybody 
Happy the day is started right; 
I guess you’d have to call this 
Rhyme: ‘Before and After Light.“ 


It’s enough to make us wonder who wants 
to return to the “good old days.” 
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A Logical View of the Gun Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
sert into the Recorp an editorial from 
the July 1, 1962, issue of the Washington 
Post. 

This editorial gives strong support to 
my bill, H.R. 613, which would require 
the filing of a registration statement 
with the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
with respect to pistols possessed by pri- 
vate individuals. It contains an ex- 
cellent analysis of the aims and purposes 
of my bill, as well as the crime problem 
with which it would deal. It is a logical 
view of the matter, compared with the 
frantic and abusive letters I am getting 
from some persons who are being stirred 
up by certain people with an ax to 
grind. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this editorial 
to all my colleagues, It reads as fol- 
lows: 


MURDER, UNINCORPORATED 


The manufacturers and merchants of 
shooting irons are up in arms, as usual— 
this time over a modest bill proposed by 
Representative Vicror L. Anruso requiring 
that all handguns be registered with the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, The bill 
says nothing, you understand, about rifles 
and shotguns; it applies only to pistols. Nor 
does it propose to take any of these pleasant 
playthings away from anyone; it demands 
only that the possessors of them come for- 
ward and identify themselves, The bill does 
not go very far and it would not, of itself, 
do away with homicide in the United States; 
but it would take a short step toward sanity. 

But to hear the outcries occasioned by this 
simple piece of commonsense you would sup- 
pose that Mr. Anrvuso desired to put ali the 
possessors of pistols forthwith into prisons 
(where, to be sure, they would be a good 
deal less menacing to the rest of us than 
they are at present) and to let the Commu- 
nists take over a helpless and unarmed citi- 
zenry. We are, for example, in receipt of a 
letter from the editor of a publication which 
calls itself Guns & Ammo magazine who is 
inexpressibly saddened over “the staggering 
cost and complex mechanics of registering 
the millions of handguns owned by Ameri- 
cans, and of maintaining such records” and 
horrified at imposing on the FBI "a new 
bookkeeping chore of such magnitude.” 

Naturally, the National Rifle Association of 
America, which takes a dour view of any 
proposition tending to restrict the inalien- 
able right of Americans to shoot it out with 
ecch other, is in a frenzy of disinterested 
concern about the Anfuso bill. It has ls- 
sued a fascinating little pamphlet pointing 
out that the only practical effect of a fire- 
arms registration law is to play into the 
hands of unscrupulous seekers of political 
power and reminding us tremulously that it 
was firearms registration that enabled the 
Soviet Union to expedite its work of revolu- 
tion and conquest. 

The thought of fingers so nervous as these 
poised upon the triggers of millions of hand- 
guns and awaiting the revolution seems in 
itself an unanswerable argument for getting 
all these pistols into safer places. A pistol 
ls, taking everything into consideration, per- 
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haps the least useful object ever devised by 
the mind of man, Rifles and shotguns, it 
may be contended, have utility of a kind for 
what is called sport; that is, the killing or 

of dumb animals; but pistols are 
effective only for the killing or maiming of 
human beings. 

The usual employment of pistols can be 
discerned from the casual reading of almost 
any newspaper on almost any day ot the 
year. A pistol is the perfect instrument for 
converting a wife momentarily displeased 
with her spouse into a widow, or for perma- 
nently settling a dispute between neighbors 
who may have fallen out for a moment over 
the clipping of à hedge, or for enabling alco- 
holics, paranoiacs, or the lovelorn to take 
out their frustrations on unoffended by- 
standers. It is admirably designed for small 
children to show to their baby sisters, not 
knowing it be loaded, of course. It satisfies 
certain needs of the misanthrope. And 
nothing quite compares with it, to be sure, 
for the playing of Russian roulette, 

This is really about as much as can fairly 
be said in behalf of a pistol, however. It may 
be that those who want to have a pistol 
around the house for such purposes have a 
constitutional right to do so. But the rest 
of us have a right to know who they are and 
to keep an apprehensive eye on their trigger 
fingers. 


The Army’s Loss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. F. EDWARD HÉBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. HÉBERT. Mr. Speaker, the Army 
and the Government lost the services of 
an able and dedicated American a few 
days ago when Elvis J. Stahr, Jr., re- 
tired as Secretary of the Army to accept 
the presidency of Indiana University. 
Of course, what is our loss is education's 
gain and consequently the Nation is 
fortunate that it will continue to have 
the advantage of the wide talents of 
Elvis Stahr. The Army, too, is fortunate 
in acquiring an experienced and skilled 
successor to Secretary Stahr in Cyrus 
R. Vance. 

In World War II. Elvis Stahr was 
tested in combat in the China-Burma- 
India theater, a test to which he re- 
sponded fearlessly. He was not found 
wanting. Nor was he found wanting 
when once again he fought the good 
fight for the Army, only this time his 
crucible was across the Potomac and on 
Capitol Hill. Again he was to acquit 
himself with distinction. 

Last June 28 a special retreat review 
was held in his honor at Fort Myer, Va. 
The ceremony must have touched Elvis 
Stahr deeply. Those who were fortu- 
nate enough to hear the Secretary's 
farewell address also came away pro- 
foundly touched. I think then that if 
is altogether appropriate to call my col- 
leagues’ attention to that moving address 
and consequently I include it here in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record. Secretary 
Stahr's address follows: 

General Lemnitzer, General Decker, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, my 
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service as Secretary of the Army, which will 
conclude Saturday night, has been the 
busiest and most fascinating period of my 
life thus far—busy, because 75 hours a week 
for nearly 18 months is not exactly a re- 
laxing schedule; fascinating, because this has 
been one of the most intensely active and 
fruitful periods of our entire national defense 
history and a period of great progress for the 
Army. 

I have had the privilege of working with a 
most outstanding team. It includes my 
Under Secretary and my Assistant Secretaries 
and those military and civilian personnel 
who have worked directly with us in the 
Secretariat; my Chief of Staff, the two Vice 
Cnuiefs he has had, and a brilliant group of 
people in the General and Special Staffs; 
and the Army commanders, officers, and en- 
listed personnel worldwide. 

I have learned during my tenure in this 
omco that the million Americans in the 
uniform of the U.S. Army, stationed on 
every continent, and the half million Amer- 
icans who are civilian employees of the 
Army, are among this Nation’s finest, ablest, 
and most dedicated citizens—and I salute 
them all as I prepare-to rejoin the general 
public. I have also greatly enjoyed knowing 
and working with the military and civilian 
leaders of the other services—all men of sta- 
ture, all highly competent, and dedicated. 

There is another thing which will be un- 
forgettable for me. All of us, together with 
General Lemnitzer, the distinguished Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, have had 
the very stimulating and rewarding experi- 
ence of working for two leaders of really 
extraordinary ability, courage, and vision— 
the Secretary of Defense, and the President 
of the United States. who received me at 
noon today. Both of these gentlemen, by 
the way, are younger than I am, though 
even I am still young enough to hope I 
may have one more career left in me. 

I have also been deeply impressed with 
the caliber of the Senators and Congress- 
men whom I have been fortunate enough 
to know and to see at-work. No legislative 
body could ever have had within it greater 
overall competence in the field of national 
security than is represented in our present 
Congress by the chairmen and most of the 
members of the Armed Services Committees 
and the Appropriations Committees of the 
two chambers, and by the leadership on 
both sides of the aisle. 

If I may be permitted two or three, quite 
personal remarks today, I'd like to add them 
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the University of Kentucky, and I wore it 
proudly for the next 4 years. 
years ago, I put it 
an Infantry officer more than 
ning the whole of 
times in the past 11 
privilege of serving the 

capacity, for a total of nearly 4 more years. 
Through all the 30 years, 
increasingly proud of our Army—and deeply 
devoted to it. It has been a rare privilege 
to see units of the Army in farflung places 
like Berlin, Korea, Vietnam. Indeed, the 
finest looking troops one could ever see are 
those who today are closest to potential 
trouble. Spirit goes up as danger comes 
near. But the spirit throughout the Army 
is high and strong—and justifiably so. 

It seems to me peculiarly fitting that the 
man in charge of the arrangements for this 
Splendid review today should be my own 
commanding officer in China in World War 
II. Maj. Gen. Paul Gavan, now commanding 
general of the military district of Washing- 
ton. He had done an outstanding job here— 
he always does, wherever he is. And I want 
to thank Colonel Lee and the Old Guard 
Once again—this time perhaps for the last 
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time—for presenting this splendid battle 
group to me, and to my friends today, Good 
luck to you, gentlemen, all of you—and I 
include the superb U.S. Army Band, the best 
military band on earth. 

Today is my wedding anniversary, as it 
happens. My wife could well be glad that it 
also marks the beginning of a new era for 
us, for I am afraid she has seen me rather 
less often this past year and a half than has 
our host this afternoon. But she has been 
patient and helpful—and she loves the Army 
too. We both deeply appreciate the presence 
of all of you who are here this afternoon— 
and I know that some of you have come 
quite a long way—to say farewell and to wish 
us well in Indiana. We and the Army are 
especially complimented by the presence of 
a number of our friends in the diplomatic 
corps. We extend to them and to everyone 
here our own sincere best wishes for success 
and happiness. * 

To our host, the Chief of Staff, Gen. George 
Decker—a true gentleman, a great soldier, 
an enlightened patriot and leader, and as 
wise a man as I ever knew—my heartfelt 
thanks for this splendid military review, 
which will symbolize in my memory the 
countiess warm and mutually respectful re- 
lationships, personal and official, which you 
and I, George, have had as Chief and Secre- 
tary—and which I have enjoyed more than 
IT know how to say. 

I am leaving to you and Cy Vance next 
Sunday an Army that not only can truth- 
fully sing, “Your Dogface Soldier Boy's OK,” 
and which not only “Goes Rolling Along,” 
but one which is also growing in spirit and 
power every day, and which is and will re- 
main a major reliance not only of our be- 
loved country but of all mankind—whether 
free or slave, and whether they all realize it 
or not—to bring about and preserve peace, 
with freedom, for ourselves and our children. 
This has been the mission of our Army from 
the beginning—older than the Republic, 
older than the flag. Indeed, except for that 
gallant Army under a General named Wash- 
ington, there might be no Republic; there 
might never have been a flag. May God bless 
the United States and the U.S. Army. 


Lederle Laboratories Announce Sixth 
Major Price Reduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
district I represent there are hundreds of 
residents who are employed by the Led- 
erle Laboratories of the American 
Cyanamid Co., one of America’s great 
pharmaceutical industries. Not only is 
Lederle a great economic asset to this 
area, and adjacent New York State, in 
employment and productivity, but this 
firm has been a source of stability and 
leadership in the drug industry for years. 

Lederle maintains a vigorous research 
program to improve the means by which 
it may serve the health of the American 
people. But this company is further 
concerned with the pocketbooks of its 
customers, and has continually endeay- 
ored to provide at lower and lower prices 
its outstanding line of pharmaceuticals. 
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This concern is clearly demonstrated, 
Mr. Speaker, by the following recent an- 
nouncement from Lederle Laboratories: 

The sixth major price reduction for 
Lederle’s broad spectrum antibiotics since 
the introduction of this important class of 
drugs in 1948 was announced recently by 
Dr. Robert P. Parker, general manager of 
the Lederle Laboratories Division of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co. 

“This latest decrease of about 15 percent 
brings the current price down to less than 
one-fourth the original price level for this 
important class of drugs, the pharmaceutical 
company executive stated. The antibiotics 
affected by the price reduction are the prin- 
cipal forms of declomycin, demethyl-chlor- 
tetracycline, achromycin tetracycline, and 
aureomycin chlortetracycline. 

A pioneer discoverer and developer of broad 
spectrum antibiotics, the company has made 
it a of reinvesting major sums in 
the development of improved production 
techniques with resultant increased em- 
ciency. “As a result,” Dr. Parker stated, 
“our process development knowledge has be- 
come one of Lederle's most valuable assets, 
helping maintain world leadership for our 
Nation in this field. 

“When we are able to return to the medical 
profession and the public the fruits of their 
confidence in us in the form of better prod- 
ucts at reduced prices, we know we are carry- 
ing out our responsibilities In the best man- 
ner possible. 

“It should be pointed out,” he sald, “that 
this 76-percent reduction in our antibiotics 
prices over the past 14 years has occurred 
during a period of steadily rising prices for 
almost all other commodities, Between 1949 
and 1960 the wholesale price index, exclusive 
of farm and food products, rose 26.7 percent. 
Consumer prices rose 24.3 percent during this 
same period, according to the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

“I might add,” Dr. Parker continued, 
“while we have been bringing down our anti- 
biotic prices to less than 25 percent of what 
they originally were, our own costs for raw 
materials have risen at least 10 percent, 
wages rose more than 70 percent, utilities 80 
percent, and packaging materials 52 percent. 

“We are proud of Lederle’s combination of 
dedicated science, technology, and marketing 
practices which has enabled us to withstand 
so successfully the intense inflationary pres- 
sures of recent years. We're even more 
proud when we consider the contribution 
such performance has made to the practice 
of medicine by physicians in the alleviation 
of illness.” 


Mr. Speaker, it is such demonstrations 
of anti- inflatlonary efforts on the part of 
private industry which proclaim again 
the validity of our free enterprise eco- 
nomic system. 


Stahr Says Pentagen Rule Has Been 
Overcentralized 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, since the 
Washington, D.C., newspapers have given 
little, if any, coverage to the story car- 
ried in the New York Times containing 
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the observations of the former Secretary 

of the Army Elvis J. Stahr, Jr., I in- 

clude this interview with the former 

Secretary of the Army at the conclusion 

of my remarks. 

It is hoped the membership, and espe- 
cially those serving on the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, will read this very re- 
vealing interview for the reason that, 
while it praises the work of the Secre- 
tary of Defense Robert S. McNamara, 
the former Secretary of the Army de- 
fines several sensitive areas that should 
be of interest to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, as well as the entire membership 
of the House of Representatives. 

The article follows: 

Srane Says PENTAGON RULE Has BEEN OVER- 
CENTRALIZED—HE PRAISES MCNAMARA BUT 
Frans Arms Inas May BE STULTIFIED 

(By Jack Raymond) 

WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. Va., July 7.— 
Former Secretary of the Army Elvis J. Stahr, 
Jr., said in an interview today that decision- 
making at the Pentagon had become overly 
centralized under Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara. 

Mr. Stahr, who resigned his Army post to 
become president of Indiana University, ex- 
pressed concern that the leadership in the 
military services might become stultified and 
its ideas and initiative sidetracked and lost 
to the Government. 

Mr. Stahr praised Secretary MeNamara's 
ability without reservation. But he ex- 
pressed the “hope that we don't develop a 
system which takes a McNamara to run.” 

- Mr. Stahr commented on his 18-month 
tenure as Army Secretary while vacationing 
at the Greenbrier here. He will assume his 
new responsibilities in Bloomington, Ind., on 
Monday. He insisted that he was “not go- 
ing away mad“ and that his expressions 
should not be construed as a “parting blast.“ 

The new Secretary of the Army, Cyrus R. 
Vance, who had been General Counsel at the 
Pentagon, was sworn in Thureday. 

Mr. Stahr's departure from the Pentagon 
was surrounded by speculation that he had 
had serlous differences with Secretary Me- 
Namara. There were even references to a 
“shouting argument.” 

Far from criticizing Mr. McNamara, how- 
ever, the former civilian Chief of the Army 
praised him as probably the greatest Secre- 
tary of Defense the country ever had. He 
was “certainly the ablest man I have ever 
been closely associated with,” Mr. Stahr said. 

The 46-year-old lawyer-educator, who 
held two university administration posts be- 
fore he was appointed to the Pentagon by 
President Kennedy, reiterated that the only 
reason he had left the Army post was that 
the opportunity at Indiana was “one in a 
lifetime.” ; 

The interview ranged over many aspects 
of the job of Secretary of the Army and the 
operations at the Pentagon. One of the 
most important trends in the armed serv- 
ices during the last year and a half, he said, 
was the centralization of decisionmaking 
machinery in the hands of the Secretary of 
Defense and his aids. 

M'NAMARA OPERATIONS 


Without aiming personal criticism at Sec- 
retary McNamara, Mr. Stahr described the 
manner in which the Defense chief carried 
out his job. Last year, for example, there 
were 600 district “subject issues” in the 
military budget. Each of these became a 
matter of debate in the administrative 
process. 

The Defense Secretary personally reviewed 
each item, some dealing with millions of 
dollars but others with only a few thousand. 
While this was admirable from the point of 
view of the Secretary's dedication, it also 
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constituted a certain amount of overreach- 
ing” in personal control, Mr. Stahr indicated. 

From the beginning of his tenure at the 
Pentagon, the Defense Secretary met fre- 
quently with the Secretaries of the services. 
The frequency of these contacts, however, 
led to continuous intrusion on his part in 
many small details of the administration of 
the services, Mr. Stahr thought. y 

Mr. Stahr would confirm only in vague 
terms a report obtained from other sources, 
This was that he and the Air Force and 
Navy Secretaries had jointly protested to Mr. 
McNamara a tendency on the part of some 
assistant secretaries of defense to deal di- 
rectly with the secretaries’ subordinates in 
the military departments. 

The service Secretaries complained that 
this often left them in the dark on key 
issues. They also compiained that junior 
Officials were being asked to make high-level 
judgments without obtaining an all-service 
viewpoint. 

Mr. Stahr confirmed, however, that Secre- 
tary McNamara’s personal ideas of good man- 
agement often did not include traditional 
procedures of “going through channels,” 
which military men consider vital. 

The Defense Department is too big, Mr. 
Stahr said, to be run by only a few people. 
At most the present Secretary of Defense 
will be in his post another 6% years. 

“And there just are not enough McNa- 
maras,” Mr. Stahr observed. 

The machinery of administration at the 
Pentagon must be left flexible, he continued. 
There should be a halt to the present 
tendency in which “more and more, the 
decisions once made by the service Secre- 
taries and the military chiefs, as individuals, 
are made by the Secretary of Defense and 
his staff,” he said. 

Discussing the role of the service Secre- 
taries, Mr. Stahr confirmed that he, at least, 
had had relatively little to say on matters of 
basic strategic policy. He was not brought 
in on major nuclear strategy discussions, al- 
though he believed the Secretary of the Air 
Force was more frequently consulted in these 
discussions. - 

There are two distinct channels of admin- 
istration at the Pentagon, Mr. Stahr said. 
One concerned military operations and the 
other supporting services. As Army Secre- 
tary, his role was almost exclusively with 
support services, Mr. Stahr said. 

SEES CLARIFICATION OF ISSUE 

At the same time, he did not share the fear 
that these centralization tendencies would 
strengthen the hand of those who sought 
absolute military unification, as in a single 
service under a single operating command. 
Mr. Stahr, indicating he favored many of the 
unification measures thus far taken in the 
fields of supply and communications, said 
these would clarify the wider unification 
issue. 

By eliminating some of the obvious dupli- 
cations," Mr. Stahr said, the administrative 
unification would leave the problem of mili- 
tary unification on clear-cut strategic 
grounds. This will make it “even tougher" 
for the advocates of service unification, he 
thought. 

Mr. Stahr added, however, that he shared 
the concern voiced in Congress over a cur- 
rent issue of military construction funds for 
new unified defense agencies. To award 
these agencies military construction money 
would be a “wedge” opening the way for un- 
warranted unification, Mr. Stahr said. 

He expressed the view that the money 
should continue to be awarded to the mili- 
tary services, although the buildings would 
be used by the new agencies. There is good 
reason to believe that, even measured by 
Secretary MeNalr's usual gages of cost and 
efficiency, not enough would be gained by 
giving the new defense agencies the con- 
struction funds, Mr. Stahr said. 
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On the subject of reserve forces, Mr. 
Stahr supported the administrations plan 
for reducing and reorganizing the Army Na- 
tional Guard and Reserves. . 

Mr. Stahr would not let the interview con- 
clude before he emphasized the importance 
of morale in the armed forces as “something 
which can't be quantified.” 

Although intangible, morale is as sig- 
nificant to the armed forces as any piece of 
equipment or efficiency program that some- 
times receives higher priority, he suggested. 


URGES HIGHER SOLDIER PAY 


Mr. Stahr also said the country must be 
willing to provide higher pay and better 
housing for its soldiers, particularly in an 
era when complicated weapons systems re- 
quire able men, for whose services private 
industry can bid successfully. 

On the leadership level, he said, There's 
AD accumulated wisdom and responsible 
toughness” in the Army’s institutions that 
should not be ignored. Military leaders and 
those of the Army in particular ask only to 
serve as instruments of national policy, Mr. 
Stahr said. 

“The military leadership does not seem to 
inject itself into the policy-making field, 
nor is there a danger of a military-industrial 
complex dominating the country, despite 
widespread instances of local pressures,” Mr. 
Stahr added. 

On the other hand, the function of the 
military leadership must be seen in its proper 
perspective, he went on. 

“Yes, I agree that a good deal of the 
time as Army Secretary I was an advocate 
of the Army point of view,“ Mr. Stahr said. 
“While I served the administration to ex- 
plain policies to the military, I fought the 
Army's struggle when I thought it right. 

“I believed this was necessary because uni- 
formed leaders should not be put in the posi- 
tion of politicking in their own behalf. That 
would be bad for the country and bad for 
the individual generals." 

The most important problem facing the 
Army these days, he said, is that of obtaining 
sufficient logistical support—equipment and 
training facilities—to back up recent expan- 
sions. 

He indicated that the Army might be 
facing a major battle for funds to provide 
adequate support for the combat units. 


Men and Decisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Daily News is a paper that 
talks the language of all the people. 

I submit herewith the July 9 editorial 
page which very neatly talks about two 
men in public life—Adm. Lewis L. 
Strauss, who believes the United States 
should always be strong and not apolo- 
gize for it, and Mr. W. W. Rostow, Chair- 
man of the State Department’s Policy 
Planning Board, who wants “an end to 
nationhood.” And to think that Mr. Ros- 
tow has the confidence of the President 
of the United States. 

The editorials follow: 

ADMIRAL STRAUSS RECOLLECTS 


“I believe that the United States must be 
as completely armed as any possible enemy. 
From this, it follows that I believe it unwise 
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to renounce, unilaterally, any weapon adage 
an enemy can reasonably be expected to 


possess.” 

The quotation is from a letter written to 
President H. S. Truman in 1949 by Adm, 
Lewis L. Strauss, then a member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, 

Admiral Strauss was strongly urging that 
the United States go ahead and try to de- 
velop a hydrogen bomb. 

The full letter is quoted in the admiral's 
book “Men and Decisions,” published last 
week by Doubleday & Co., Garden City, N. V.; 
468 pages, 30 illustrations, $6.95. 

Luckily for the United States and its peo- 
ple, the Strauss view won out, over the op- 
position of any number of sentimentalists, 
appeasers, professional pacifists, Communists, 
and Communist sympathizers. 

The Strauss book is a set of memoirs of 
a great and fearless American, who always 
has believed in a strong and fearless—though 
good-natured—United States, and too bad 
about “world opinion,“ which he doubts 
exists. 

It highlights such incidents in our history 
as the above-mentioned H-bomb decision, 
the security case of J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
and Admiral Strauss“ tragic (we think) re- 
jection for the post of Secretary of Commerce 
by the U.S. Senate. 

The. book is superbly written, and is one 
of the best autobiographical jobs we've ever 
seen. 

Among many other feats, it peels large 
swatches of hide, with exquisite skill, off Sen- 
ators WAYNE Morse, Democrat, of Oregon, 
and CLINTON P. ANDERSON, Democrat, of New 
Mexico, two leading Strauss haters. 

Permit us to recommend the Strauss book 
unreservedly. 


W. W. Rosrow RECOMMENDS 


Another bock, which we don't like but 
with which everybody concerned for the Na- 
tion’s continued power and safety should be 
acquainted, has been in circulation for some 
time. 

You've heard, no doubt, of Walt W. Rostow, 
chairman of the State Department's policy 
planning board. 

Rostow recently drew up a long memoran- 
dum on what US. foreign policy should be 
from here on, The paper is still secret, and 
the State Department, pleading Exccutive 
privilege, refuses to let Congress have a look 
at it. 

The book we're speaking of Is Rostow's 
“The United States in the World Arena"; 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1960; 568 pages 
and an estimated 450 misprints, $8.75, 

Unless Rostow has reversed his thinking 
(which we cannot believe) since 1960, this 
book is a reliable indicator of what is in the 
secret Rostow document. 

When he wrote the. book, Rostow thought 
the United States was not the great and in- 
vincible Nation most of its people have long 
supposed it to be, on the evidence of such 
things as World Wars I and II. 

This country, said he, “must be viewed 
essentially as a continental island off the 
greater land mass of Eurasia”—which could 
unite at any time and knock us off. 


“LITTLE AMERICA” 


Hence, he urged that we play balance-of- 
power politics in Eurasia, to preserve our own 
safety. 

There were forces for good at work in 
Soviet Russia, Rostow went on, and we must 
remain friendly toward the Kremlin in order 
to help those forces turn the Communists 
away from their generations-old resolve to 
enslave the human race. This, though 
Khbrushchey has sworn to bury us. 

Eventually, said the then Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology professor, all nations 
must give up “the right to use substantial 
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military force to pursue their own interests,” 
and therefore it is an American interest to 
see an end to nationhood as it has been his- 
torically defined.” 

The professor then plopped for “federalized 
world organization under effective interna- 
tional law.” 

What worries us about Rostow, chiefiy, is 
that he is now a big wheel in the Kennedy 
administration, and that the “declaration 
of interdependence” part of President Ken- 
nedy’s July 4, 1962; speech sounded as if it 
had been rewritten from Rostow’s book. You 
take it from there. 


The Flying Tiger Line 
EXTENSION oF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
importance of, yes, the necessity for this 
country to maintain a large civil cargo 
air fleet was well illustrated the last of 
June when MATS called upon the Flying 
Tiger Line, Inc., for emergency airlift in 
the Pacific. 

This company owns and operates the 
largest cargo air fleet in this country 
and was able to assign all 10 of their 
turbine-powered convertible cargo air- 
craft to the Pacific airlift. 


Some of their cargo jets were already 
in the service with MATS so it left their 
cargo airline with only four piston- 
powered aircraft to carry on their com- 
mercial airline operations, but the Fly- 
ing Tiger Line true to its tradition was 
happy to respond to this call to duty. 

The following teletype was sent all 
Flying Tiger stations on June 27: 

(To be posted on all bulletin boards, and 
sent to all stations, domestic and overseas.) 

JUNE 27, 1962. 
To All Flying Tiger Flight and Support 
Personnel: 

MATS headquarters informed us yesterday 
that there was a very serious shortage of 
airlift in the Pacific, and they were unable 
to secure this lift through the normal chan- 
nels. There is a clause in our MATS contract 
which enables them, under declaration of 
emergency by the Secretary of Defense, to 
requisition all of our equipment. 

In order to cooperate in every way possible 
with the Department of Defense we have put 
our remaining two CL-44's into the Pacific 
operations beginning the Ist of July, All 
10 of our cargo jets, and 6 of our Connies will 
be assigned to military service. This will 
leave only four connies on domestic air- 
freight. We will have to get along as best 
we can until this emergency is over. 

Meanwhile we may have to ask the CL-44 
domestic crews to fly the Pacific for the first 
couple of weeks. I am asking each of you 
urgently to do all you can to keep the planes 
moving with an absolute minimum of delay. 

In the long years of controversy in Con- 
gress as to whether civil carriers should carry 
a reasonable share of MATS traffic, there has 
always loomed doubt about the responsive- 
ness of civilian carriers in emergencies. This 
is our opportunity to demonstrate again, as 
we did in the Korean lift. We need your 
help. 


ROBERT W. PRESCOTT, 
President. 
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The Adirondacks One of America’s 
Treasures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am privileged to include a 
statement by Justice William O. Douglas, 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, describing his recent visit to the 
Adirondack Mountains in New York 
State. 

Justice Douglas is one man who is 
eminently qualified to speak on many of 
our State and national parks. It is for 
this reason that his comments on the 
outstanding features of the Adirondacks 
will be of special interest to the thou- 
sands of visitors and conservationists 
who will visit the Adirondacks this year 
and take advantage of the wide variety 
of recreational facilities and camping 
areas, 

Since the Adirondack Mountain area is 
located in the congressional district of 
New York State which I am proud to 
represent, and because it is one of the 
foremost scenic areas in North America, 
I include Justice Douglas’ statement in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT oF WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS, 
JUNE 8, 1962 

For years I had seen the Adirondacks from 
the alr and from automobile roads. Only 
the other day did I have a chance to hike a 
part of their 700 miles of trails. I now know 
why so many people love this sanctuary 
and call it one of America’s treasures. 

New York in its management of this 
forest preserve of over 2 million acres is set- 
ting the pace for the other States. Every 
acre “shall be forever kept as wild forest 
lands.” The constitution itself so provides. 

This is far better protection than either 
an agency’s regulations or a statute. An 
agency's regulations can be changed tomor- 
row; a statutory provision can be repealed 
if selfish pressure groups gain the ascend- 
ancy. It takes much more time and effort 
to make a constitutional change; the process 
is deliberative; the people have a chance to 
be educated on the losses to be expected if 
wild areas are to be commercialized. 

We have left in this country only small 
islands of wilderness. They are not sufi- 
cient even for the population we now have; 
they are woefully inadequate for the next 
generation. More and more land must be 
set aside and constitutionally protected if 
our grandchildren are to know the glories 
that this country once had. 

In many States the wild lands—and even 
the mountains themselves—are owned by 
private companies. The Adirondacks are 
managed for all the people. They are in 
the first place invaluable as watershed pro- 
tection. Moreover the 46 peaks that 
are 4,000 feet or higher, the 200 lakes, the 
hardwoods and conifers that £11 the valleys, 
the pure cold streams, the alpine flora of the 
barrens—these are among the great won- 
ders of the world. 

Conservationists the country over should 
visit the Adirondacks to learn from the men 
and women who guard this wonderland how 
they can bring their own wilderness areas 
under the constitutional protection, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the ser- 
mon preached by Rev. Joseph B. Barnett 
of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Peoria, II., on July 1, 1962, and entitled 
“The American Way of Freedom,” fol- 
lows: 

THE AMERICAN WAY OF FREEDOM 
(By Rev. Joseph B. Barnett) 


If the Founding Fathers of the American 
Republic were to return to earth in this 
mid-20th century and witness all the fool- 
hardiness of the floundering fathers they 
would surely be struck dumb with horror at 
sò many simpletons and thelr reckless acts 
of stupidity. 

In view of all the ever-increasing encroach- 
ments upon our basic personal freedoms, this 
Independence Day Sunday is certainly an 
opportune time to reexamine and reevaluate 
our political and religious heritage—and the 
two are linked inseparably—the American 
way of freedom. 

If you have not given this matter any 
serious study lately you had better take time 
to think about the trend of the times—for 
all is not rosy on the American scene. I'm 
not just thinking about the stock market, 
either. There are far more disastrous 
danger signals than the Wall Street market 
quotations. 

When the American Republic was being 

lized into an independent governing 
unit the political leadership of that day did 
not hesitate to seek divine guidance in the 
corporate affairs of men by acknowledging a 
Supreme Being and looking to a sovereign 
God in an attitude of reverence and prayer. 

When this Nation was brought into being, 
for the first time since the inception of 
Christianity, the foundations of a govern- 
mental structure were laid upon universal 
basic ethical principles of a profound relig- 
ious faith. 

Our forefathers would surely be shocked 
at the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
in declaring unconstitutional the repeating 
in schoolrooms of a simple petition to Deity 
for guidance and direction. It practically 
nullifies in spirit the prayer offered in its 
own chambers, “God save the United States 
and this honorable Court.” One commen- 
tator observed that this prayer can now be 
said with more relevance. 

The pendulum of the vacillating preroga- 
tives of men superseding the inalienable uni- 
versal ethical principles of the God of all 
history has certainly moved many degrees 
since the Declaration of Independence of 
1776. 

A people freed from bondage to the will 
of a king were given a constitutional instru- 
ment whereby they were guaranteed freedom 
to worship the will of God as they were so 
inclined. What was once hailed as one of 
the cardinal freedoms of our country—free- 
dom of religion—is slowly degenerating into 
freedom for irreligion. 

The United Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America is right now in 
the middle of this issue. At the general 
assembly in May at Denver, Colo., a young, 
naive theologian, Dr. Elwyn Smith, a good 
friend of mine, presented the highly con- 
troversial church and state report, which 
advocated a “truly secular” America. The 
report recommended that “religious obsery- 
ance never be held in a public school, Bible 
reading and public prayer should be 
omitted.” 
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After a stormy debate the report was re- 
jected but the committee which drafted it 
was enlarged and directed to amend the re- 
port and resubmit at the next meeting of 
the general assembly next May in Des 
Moines, Iowa. In the meantime, presbyteries, 
synods, and local church bodies were in- 
vited to study the document and make 
suggestions to the national headquarters of 
the church. At this point is where all of 
you are involved, 

The other day the Presbytery of Omaha 
gave a quick reaction by adopting this reso- 
lution: “We believe public schools should 
teach a belief in the Creator who endowed 
us with our rights and freedom—and they 
should be encouraged to conduct nonsec- 
tarian acts of common worship and religious 
patriotism which do not violate the beliefs 
of Jews, Roman Catholics and socially re- 
sponsible Protestants.” 

Dr. Edward Stimson, minister, Dundee 
Presbyterian Church, who presented the res- 
olution commented thusly: “Why should the 
Presbyterian church give ald and comfort 
to humanists, Communists, and other athe- 
ists by advocating the secularization of 
our people and the growth of atheism they 
so much desire? Historically, and from the 
beginning, atheists do not have equal rights 
with believers in God in the public life of 
this Nation under God. The existence of the 
Creator and His moral law must be taught 
and celebrated freely.” F 

But this issue is only one aspect in the 
numerous radical changes which have taken 
place in our American culture. 

At the beginning of the fourth century 
A.D. Emperor Diocletian of the Roman Em- 
pire initiated a program of state regulations 
which contributed to the eventual collapse 
of Roman civilization and precipitated the 
period of the Dark Ages. 

The reins of government were so tightened 
around the necks of individual citizens that 
violations were punished by permanent ban- 
ishment from the country or by death. 
Prices and wages were controlled by the 
state. Personal freedoms were limited and 
thus personal initiative was stifled and dis- 
couraged. Does this sound like familiar 
phraseology? 

According to one historical observer, dur- 
ing the 1,000 years that followed the Roman 
Empire produced not a single historian, 
sculptor, poet, painter, or architect of any 
consequence or fame. 

On this Independence Day Sunday are we 
Americans giving any thought to our way 
of freedom? We had better. 

In the first half of the 20th century mul- 
tiplied millions of people were sold on the 
idea that Government is the sure cure-all 
for all the ills of mankind. That kind of 
political concept is totally foreign to the true 
American way of freedom. 

Many governmental experiments have been 
made, and many more are still contemplated, 
to convert the state into a kind of super- 
Santa Claus. 

We remember quite well one expression 
that Ramsay MacDonald once made when he 
became the first Labor Party member to be- 
come Prime Minister of England. When he 
was about to enter upon his second term 
President Hoover asked him, Did you learn 
anything in your first term which will be 
helpful in your second?” es,“ said Mr, 
MacDonald, “I learned one thing, that you 
can’t make the poor richer by making the 
rich poorer.” 

It has ever been so. Whenever men at- 
tempt to deify the state at the expense of the 
fundamental freedom the individuals they 
eventually wind up in disappointment and 
disillusionment. When free men surrender 
their liberties to the state in search of se- 
curity, they soon discover that they have lost 
that security. Security in the last analysis 
is always based upon freedom. 

Many Americans today betray their herit- 
age by seemingly being afraid of freedom. 
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Therefore, it is doubly important that we 
celebrate this Independence Day Sunday the 
freedom of the individual in America. This 
simple basic idea of personal freedom is 
founded upon the Christian concept of God 
and the sacredness of human personality. 

It made its objective appearance on the 
stage of history through the Declaration of 
Independence. Incidentally, John Wither- 
spoon, the only minister to sign this im- 
mortal document, was a Presbyterian. 

This declaration of freedom has imparted 
to the American scene a dynamic driving 
force and generated progress and achieve- 
ments unknown in human history. 

No collective or totalitarian state in all 
the annals of men has ever done so much 
for so many. 

On this Fourth of July our national and 
personal freedoms will be ridiculed in many 
places. As the years go by it is also being 
jeopardized by governmental monstrosities 
which threaten to engulf our individual 
liberties. Parading under the disguiseful 
banner for the common good and the general 
welfare of the people all kinds of benevolent 
state programs have been concocted to 
regiment the people, but in reality are 
but subtle schemes to perpetuate political 
power. 

Confronted with all the disturbing and 
detrimental elements in our present society 
it behooves the Christian citizens of our 
country to reaffirm in no uncertain terms 
their avowed belief in the fundamental 
principles of the Christian faith upon which 
our Nation was founded, and recover our con- 
fidence in the true America as a land of 
opportunity and freedom. 

Freedom—not regimentation—is the proper 
atmosphere in which to approach the prob- 
lems of the day, 

Lest we forget—what is the American way 
of freedom? 

1. It is opportunity regardless of race, color 
or creed. 

Right now I am thinking of a successful 
businessman in a southern city. When he 
was 14 he helped his father on a small farm. 
He had meager education, just barely able 
to read and write. Yet, he dreamed of hav- 
ing a business of his own someday and help- 
ing needy people. 

In 1921 he went to the city and found a 
job—in a junk yard for a few dollars a week. 
He saved a few cents each week. A short 
time later he bought a horse and wagon and 
went into the Junk business, He continued 
to save. A little later he bought a transfer 
company. He invested in a carpet cleaners’ 
concern and a foundry. He then went into 
the construction business and built an addi- 
tion of 500 homes, 

By this time he had married a young lady 
who knew just a little bit about bookkeeping, 
She helped him get his accounts straight- 
ened out. Later on, the two began thinking 
about the poorer people who could not afford 
a hospital. They began planning. The hos- 
pital was bulit and this family contributed 
most of the funds. The fondest dream of a 
farm boy came true. 

It’s a famillar story in free America, But 
one of the interesting things about this story 
is that this couple were Negroes making good 
in a country where many- would have us 
believe they would not have a chance to 
succeed. 

The American way of freedom What is it? 

2. It is opportunity regardless of age. 

Many gloomy gusses say that young men 
don't have a chance anymore—that there are 
no new frontiers to challenge youth in the 
American system. Barry Gotpwatrr would 
challenge young men to tackle the “frus- 
trated frontier.” 

No new fields of thought in which to pio- 
neer? This is a dangerous philosophy. For 
on the initiative, ambition and courage of 
youth the future of the American democracy 
depends. America is still the one country 
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where youth may yet dare to dream, dig and 
drive with good odds to win. 

The American way of freedom—What Is it? 

3. It is opportunity regardless of economic 
status. 

The idea that the American laboring man 
is a poor, bedraggied, enslaved automaton, 
suffering under the capitalistic heel of op- 
pression is an absurdity. Some of those 
broadcasting such ideas have gone elsewhere 
on the globe but soon returned disillusioned 
about their utopian dreams. 

To assert that the little man hasn't a 
chance anymore cannot be substantiated in 
fact. 

A Chinese Buddhist immigrant came to 
America in 1927. He went to New York and 
drove a truck for 3 years. He saved enough 
money to make a downpayment on a small 
restaurant. The business began to grow. 
We are advised that his business is now 
worth more than §250,000. This Chinese 
truckdriver, who came to free America, is 
now living in a $50,000 home, drives a Cadil- 
lac automobile and winters in Florida. 

The American way of freedom—What is it? 

4. It is opportunity regardless of handi- 
caps. 

Compared to the environment of yester- 
year there are so many today who expect to 
have things handed them on a silver platter. 
Many have attempted to reverse the old 
adage by proclaiming, “the world owes me 
a living,” without any concern of their ob- 
ligations to the world. 

When things get tough we are now prone 
to look to Government for help in business, 
in education, in medicine, in housing. There 
are too many people who just don’t want to 
stand on their own two feet. 

Consider for a moment the case of a young 
university graduate. He had all A’s in all 
courses in all 4 years, the highest record in 
the history of the school. Don't you envy 
him? He won the university’s highest scho- 
lastic honor. He was a popular student and 
the star of the debating team. 

In his high school days he likewise made 
straight A's and was president of the senior 
class. He won one of the outstanding schol- 
arship awards of the country in which he 
competed with many thousands of students. 

His case is quite unique because he was 
the son of Basque immigrants who came to 
free America from the western Pyrenees of 
northern Spain. I mention him here because 
he was totally blind. 

What a noble example of the true Amer- 
ican spirit to tackle a tough situation and 
see it through with courage, daring, and 
faith. How much we need that spirit of self- 
reliance and independence in this hour of 
our history. 

We are yelling for security these days 
when what we really need is freedom. We 
need freedom from the super-state. We 
need freedom to pit the minds of freemen 
against the perplexing problems of human 
life. We need freedom to be creative, to 
encourage individual initiative and to im- 
prove our way of life. With that freedom 
America's future is unlimited. 

If we are seeking a sound solution to 
America’s economic problems we will be 
obliged to go beyond big Government, big 
labor, and big business to the freedom of 
big men over whom nobody stands in con- 
trol but Almighty God. 

This is the core of our predicament today. 
For this concept of freedom is based on the 
recognition of a sovereign God as the Lord 
of life. The Declaration of Independence 
and the American Constitution were an- 
chored on this fundamental concept. 

One of the chief aids of freemen in their 
resistance to the tyranny of the superstate 
is in their regular worship of Almighty God 
and their recognition of the Christian prin- 
ciples at the very center and core of life. 
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The alluring temptation to embrace the 
state as a god may be appealing but highly 
dangerous to personal freedom. The wel- 
fare state can easily become the collectivist 
state. The collectivist state can easily be- 
come the police state. The police state can 
easily become the totalitarian state, 

Thus, this Independence Day Sunday is 
an excellent opportunity for Christians to 
reexamine our fundamental freedoms. 

We will do well to reaffirm our faith in 
a sovereign God. We will do well to reaffirm 
our belief in our individual rights and priv- 
ileges. We will do well to rededicate our- 
selves to the true American way of freedom 
which undergirds our hopes for peace, na- 
tional security and the enlightenment of 
our citizenry, 

But always remember that the American 
way of freedom is a heroic and holy heritage 
of the Christian church, 

As the t penned centuries ago, 
“Blessed is the nation whose God is the 
Lord, the people whom He has chosen as 
His heritage.” 


Kiwanis Club of Elma, N.Y., Speaks Out 
Against U.S. Supreme Court Decision 
on Constitutionality of Prayers in the 
Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I concur 
wholeheartedly with the following reso- 
lution adopted by the Kiwanis Club of 
Elma, N.Y. The resolution refers to the 
recent decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court declaring the recitation of prayers 
in the public schools to be unconstitu- 
tional. This was another step in a long 
series of decisions wherein the Supreme 
Court has evidenced its lack of stability 
and appreciation of the fundamental 
values that underlie our Western civili- 
zation, and this Nation's Constitution. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the attention of the officers, di- 
rectors, and members of the Kiwanis Club 
of Elma has been directed to the recent de- 
cision of the U.S. Supreme Court declaring 
the use of a voluntary school prayer in New 
York public schools unconstitutional; and 

Whereas it is the considered, solemn 
opinion of the Kiwanis Club of Elma that 
this Nation from its inception, has publicly 
and consistently affirmed its belief in God, 
and its reliance on adherence to the basic 
principles of religion; and 

Whereas this club is cognizant of the 
right of each American to worship God in 
the manner of his choosing; and 

Whereas this club has carefully studied 
the material so declared to violate the Con- 
stitution, and satisfied itself that the word- 
ing involved is nonsectarian, nondenom- 
inational, and highly expressive of the 
loftiest principles of religious belief: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Kiwanis Club of Elma 
records its vigorous objection to the decision 
of the U.S. Supreme Court referred to; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Kiwanis Club of Elma 
urges Kiwanis International to officially 
record itself as similarly objecting. 
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Congressman John D. Dingell’s Remarks 
on Hospital Discrimination, Sixth Na- 
tional Imhotep Conference, May 25, 
1962 
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or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, during 
his four terms in the Congress of the 
United States I have had the pleasure 
of watching the vigor, drive, integrity, 
and intelligence of young JOHN DINGELL, 
Congressman of Michigan's 15th District. 
He follows in the footsteps of his illus- 
trious father, whose years of dedicated 
service are memorable. I was friend of 
the father as I am of the son. Indeed, 
the apple has not fallen far from the 
tree. There is in the House of Repre- 
sentatives no more forthright, liberal, 
and no more able and aggressive Member 
of Congress. He has stood forth vigor- 
ously against legislation which would 
hurt small business by repealing the 
antitrust laws, has been one of the prin- 
cipal fighters for civil rights legislation 
and was one of the leading partici- 
pants in the maneuverings which re- 
sulted in enactment into law of the civil 
rights bills of 1957 and 1959. He was 
the author of one of the very first bills 
to include hospitalization for the aged 
within the framework of the Social Se- 
curity Act, and his vigorous endeavors 
on behalf of that great cause have in 
large measure contributed to the pres- 
ent consideration by the Congress of the 
King-Anderson bill, of which Congress- 
man JohN D. DINGELL is a cosponsor, 
to provide for hospitalization for the 
aged within the framework of the social 
security program. 

However, no action by our good friend 
and colleague, the Honorable Jonx D. 
DINGELL, reflects more credit on him 
than his vigorous opposition to racial 
discrimination against the sick, the aged, 
the helpless, the maimed, the injured, 
mothers in childbirth, the newborn, the 
afflicted, and the suffering and dying. 

I am referring to Congressman DIN- 
GELL’s vigorous opposition to racial dis- 
crimination in hospitals. Evil weed 
though our racially discriminatory prac- 
tices are, this perhaps is the worst of 
all and strikes hardest at that segment 
of our population least able to defend 
itself against such discriminatory 
practices. 

I am including in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIÓNAL RECORD, pursuant to 
permission granted, a speech made by 
our friend and colleague, Congressman 
JoRN D. DINGELL, before the Sixth Na- 
tional Imhotep Conference held under 
the auspices of the National Medical 
Association, the Medico-Chirurgical 
Society of the District of Columbia, and 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, at the 
Fifteenth Street Presbyterian Church in 
Washington, D.C., on May 25, 1962. 
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This is the most telling criticism of 
a particularly pernicious form of racial 
discrimination which I have seen, and 
for that reason deserves inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The speech follows: 

Mr. Chairman, officers, and members of 
this Sixth Imhotep Conference, I would like 
to express my deep gratitude for the privi- 
lege of being present today to discuss with 
you not only a medicosociological situation, 
but what I am sure you will agree is one of 
the most odious and hurtful aspects of our 
racial discriminatory practices. 

I refer to the problem of racial discrimi- 
nation in staffing and in admissions of pa- 
tients to hospitals. 

Although the practice of racial discrimi- 
nation in our Nation is an evil growth, per- 
haps no fruit borne by it is more noxious 
than the practice of discrimination against 
the sick, the aged, the helpless, the maimed, 
the injured, mothers in childbirth, the new- 
born, the afflicted, and the suffering and 
dying. 

It is for this reason that, whenever the 
opportunity was presented, I have opposed 
this vicious practice, both by sponsorship of 
appropriate legislation and by offering and 
supporting amendments to do away with it. 

The Hill-Burton Act is a great piece of 
humanitarian legislation. It has, in and of 
itself, contributed as much as any other 
single piece of legislation now on the books 
to making good medical care avallable to the 
American people generally. 

The Hill-Burton Act has poured $1.5 bil- 
lion in Federal funds into construction and 
repair of 5.500 hospitals and similar institu- 
tions and has so stimulated construction to 
change a critical shortage to a point nearing 
adequacy. 

Some 2,000 hospitals and other health care 
facilities have been constructed, in whole or 
in part, in 11 Southern States through Hill- 
Burton grants in the amount of $562,921,000 
of the $1,550,214,062 spent since the start 
of the program, 

Ninety-eight of these hospitals are segre- 
peg Most n the rest of the facilities ad- 

egroes segregated wings, segregated 
wards, in hospital basements, in halls, and 
in other places where by practice and tradi- 
tion they put Negro patients, but would 
never think of placing white patients. 

Concurrent with this are discriminations 
against practitioners of medicine of the 
Negro race which not only deny physicians 
an adequate opportunity to utilize their 
talents and training on behalf of their 
patients but which deny them the right to 
earn a decent li One doctor in dis- 
cussing the situation said he could treat his 
patients if they could be cared for in the 
alley but that he could not if they had a 
condition requiring hospital care. 

In this matter, there have been bright 
spots, and although the situation is bad, it 
is slowly improving, but not without 
enormous effort by right-thinking people. 

As in other aspects of the problem of 
segregation, the North is different in the 
practice of the vices of discrimination, if 
only as to amount and degree. 

A recent study was conducted in 14 com- 
munities. The investigators assumed the 
most reliable single index of integration to 
be, “In a given place what percentage of 
Negro doctors is affiliated with predomi- 
nantly white hospitals?” This is indeed an 
important criterion, but I believe it would 
be helpful to have it compared with the 
percentage of patients, white and colored, 
and their respective relationship to the per- 
centage of population in institutions in the 
area. 
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The findings, at any rate, are interesting: 
Percentage of Negro doctors affiliated with 


white hospitals 
Community: Percent 
Gary, Ind.. 82 
New York (Brooklyn) 71 


Much of this evil is rooted in the Hill- 
Burton Act itself, which had language in it 
which read as follows, setting forth in clear 
terms what was then thought to be the law 
with regard to the due-process clause and 
the equal-protection-of-the-law clause and 
segregation; 

“Such hospital or addition to a hospital 
will be made available to all persons residing 
in the territorial area of the applicant, with- 
out discrimination on account of race, creed, 
or color, but an exception shall be made in 
cases where separate hospital facilities are 
provided for separate population groups, if 
the plan makes equitable provision on the 
basis of need for facilities for each such 
group.” 

The milestone school case of Brown v. The 
School Board and others since have shown 
that this is not the law, and that it is 
impossible to have equal and separate since 
the two are mutually exclusive and con- 
tradictory. 

I am proud of my sponsorship of legisla- 
tion to slay this evil, H.R. 10535. 

I am sure you understand the enormous 
difficulty of securing enactment of forward- 
looking social legislation. Many here in this 
room participated in the grassroot action 
which brought about enactment of the Civil 
Rights Acts of 1957 and 1959, and in the 
misfortune which befell the friends of equal- 
ity in the recent Senate filibuster which 
destroyed for this session chances of mean- 
ingful legislation in the area of voting and 
literacy tests. 

There is, however, another bright spot, 
much lke that created by the courageous 
actions of the freedom riders, the sit-ins, 
and the plaintiffs in school integration cases. 
I refer to the filing of suit against two hos- 
pitals in Greensboro, N.C., to declare uncon- 
stitutional the “separate but equal” provi- 
sion of the Hill-Burton Act. One defendant, 
the Cone Hospital, has received $1,229,552.50 
in Federal aid. It accepts Negro patients 
under special circumstances and conditions. 
The Long Hospital, also a defendant, which 
refuses to accept Negro patients at all, re- 
ceived $1,596,301.60 in Federal funds. 

The Department of Justice has intervened 
in this matter on behalf of the Federal Goy- 
ernment and has asked that the separate 
but equal provisions of the Hill-Burton Act 
be held unconstitutional. Iam assured that 
the Department will vigorously press its par- 
ticipation in the suit. 

A similar suit is pending in Orangeburg, 
S. C., against the Orangeburg Regional Hos- 
pital, which maintains segregated waiting 
rooms, wards, and other facilities. 
thrust of this sult is that the hospital's 
practices violate the due process clause and 
the equal protection of the laws provisions 
of the 14th amendment. In excess of 
$300,000 has been granted this hosiptal by 
the Federal Government. 

The striking about this pattern of 
segregation of hospital facilities is that it 
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clearly does not conform to the now segrega- 
tionist doctrine of separate but equal, The 
facilties are separate but clearly unequal in 
quantity and quality in a very striking way. 

In many cases grantee institutions not 
only do not furnish separate but equal fa- 
cilities but simply refuse to admit Negro 
patients. Where Negro patients are ad- 
mitted it is to such scandalously inadequate 
facilities as to factually affirm the finding of 
the school cases that separate but equal is 
impossible of achievement as an inherent 
contradiction in terms. 

There are many concrete examples of the 
way this works out in practice. In heavily 
Negro counties in Mississippi and other 
Southern States in older institutions Negro 
patients were kept in attics, halls and base- 
ments. In some new institutions they are 
now given 40 segregated beds per hundred. 
In Birmingham, Ala., with a population in 
the area of 750,000, equally divided between 
white and Negro citizens, in 10 hospitals 
there were only 574 beds allocated to Negro 
patients, and some 1,762 for whites. Beds 
for Negro patients were broken down to 134 
beds for crippled children, 73 obstetrical 
beds, and 367 beds for medical and surgical 
cases. 

In Atlanta, Ga., out of some 4,000 beds 
available in the metropolitan area, only 680 
are available to Negro patients. Some At- 
lanta hospitals which refuse to admit Negroes 
were constructed or improved in part with 
Hill-Burton grants. 

There was recently brought to the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare a hospital in Augusta, Ga., that 
had previously received Federal assistance 
and was applying for an additional $400,000. 
This hospital refuses pediatric or maternity 
care to colored persons. Facilities for Ne- 
groes are limited to 12 beds in the basement. 
Ironically the requested $400,000 is for ex- 
pansion of the white“ facilities. 

Limitation of time and space precludes 
elaboration but the pattern is clear, quite 
uniform, and drearily repetitious. It can be 
substantially duplicated in most cities in the 
South. However, by way of further example 
of northern practice let us take just one 
city in the North, my hometown of Detroit, 
Mich. —in fact the same structure appears 
in nearly all parts of the country. 

The Michigan Chronicle, a weekly news- 
paper of excellent repute, ran a series which 
both set forth the situation and led to its 
substantial improvement. 

One Detroit hospital was found to have for 
all intents and purposes refused Negro ob- 
stetrical cases. The Chronicle quoted the 
Detroit Medical Society which found that 
three hospitals discriminated against Negroes 
in the admission and placement of patients. 
In another hospital it was found that of 24 
internships available annually only 1 went 
to a Negro. With a turnover of one-third of 
its 54 residencies annually, this same hos- 
pital has never trained a Negro resident. 
Only one of four major hospitals in the De- 
troit area had substantially complied with 
fair and nondiscriminatory practices. 

Happily, I can report that by cooperation 
of city government, the hospitals, and or- 
ganized medicine in the area, these discrim- 
inatory practices are now being remedied 
and we hope will soon be eradicated. 

There are many factors in this situation 
which have an unusual relationship of both 
cause and effect at the same time in this 
pattern of discrimination. 

Perhaps the worst is degradation and 
hardship on our Negro citizens of an eco- 
nomic, physical, and spiritual sort when 
their resources are at their lowest because of 
illness. 

Another is the impact on Negro physicians 
and surgeons. While Negroes comprise 10 
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percent of the population, Negroes comprise 
only 22 percent of physicians. There is 1 
white physician for 770 people, and 1 Negro 
physician for 4,567 nonwhites, according to 
Negroes and Medicine by Reitzes. 

This work shows that in almost every 
southern State and locality the percentage 
of Negro doctors to patients and the number 
of Negro doctors in absolute terms is de- 
clining. The average age of practitioners is 
increasing. 

There are a number of facts hard to ex- 
plain except in terms of discrimination. 
Generally exclusively Negro hospitals are old, 
makeshift, crowded, substandard, and often 
hand-me-downs from the white community 
which has erected a new commodious plant. 

In the South, Negro medical students are 
nearly forced to receive their degrees from 
Negro schools or to go north, The Journal 
of the National Medical Association in 1961 
reported that 11 southern medical schools 
did not admit Negro schools. 

Although the practice appears to have suf- 
fered substantial reduction, State medical 
and especially local societies are reported to 
deny Negro physicians membership or limit 
them to a sort of junior participation with- 
out the cares of dues paying or voting, and 
eating dinner with their white colleagues at 
membership functions. 

This denial of membership in medical so- 
cleties often will deny Negro physicians 
membership on hospital staffs. 

There is also a tendency for hospitals to 
make new staff appointments from board 
certified specialists. In 1947 there were 93 
such Negro specialists; in 1952 there were 
190; and in 1957 there were 320. Still today 
only about 1 percent of all such board cer- 
tifled specialists are Negroes. 

Although there is an increasing percent- 
age of nonwhite interns and residents in 
non-Negro hospitals that percentage is not 
yet representative. 

The work of eliminating discrimination by 
enactment into law of the proposal of Sen- 
ator Javrrs and myself will not eliminate the 
problem of discrimination in the practice of 
medicine and care of the sick. It now ap- 
pears that the courts will act before the 
Congress in striking down as unconstitu- 
tional the separate but equal doctrine as 
embodied in Hill-Burton. As I pointed out 
when I introduced this bill, this provision 
of Hill-Burton cannot stand the test of the 
courts on the scales of constitutionality after 
the decision in Brown v. the School Board. 

I do not need to say that elimination of 
this one form of the evil in this field will 
leave much other work to be done by dedi- 
cated and courageous civil libertarians. I 
hope that this success which is soon to come 
will be followed by a new and vigorous re- 
dedication by all Americans to the princi- 
ples of equality and a renewed drive to elim- 
inate the last vestiges of racial discrimina- 
tion from our dear land. 


Payments Balance Remedy: Take the 
Dollar Off Gold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, last year 
I introduced H.R. 6900, a bill which 
would remove the 25-percent gold re- 
serve requirement. In connection with 
that bill I commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following article by 
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Leslie Gould, which appeared in the New 
York Journal-American on July 3, 1962. 
Mr. Gould’s thoughtful comments and 
the quotes from Rene Leon are particu- 
larly apropos at this time. 

The article follows: 


PAYMENTS BALANCE REMEDY: TAKE THE 
DoLLAR Orr GOLD 


(By Leslie Gould) 


The stock market has taken the headlines 
from the most serious economic problem fac- 
ing the Nation—the loss of gold and the 
deficit in our international balance of pay- 
ments. 

Again there is talk of a change in the dol- 
lar's value and a hike in the Treasury's buy- 
ing price for gold. In the last 2 months, 
the only stock group to show gains are the 
gold shares. 

An expert on the subject of foreign ex- 
change—Rene Leon of Princeton, onetime 
partner in W. C. Langley & Co.—writes: 

“The press takes pride in the fact that 
we've lost no gold in the past few weeks, 
but no mention is made of the borrowings 
by the Treasury and the Federal Reserve, 
which account for stemming the trend. 


ISSUE MUST BE FACED 


“If our balance of payments continues ad- 
verse, we shall have to face the inevitable 
sooner or later.” 

Instead of boosting the gold buying price, 
Mr. Leon thinks the dollar should be taken 
off gold and made a free currency. 

Here are his views: 

“The reduction of our taxes, corporate 
and personal, and the lowering of our tariffs 
by way of inviting foreign nations to do the 
same, will in no way improve our economy. 

“KEY TO OUR PROBLEM 


“The fact is that neither taxes nor tariffs 
are responsible for the worsening trend of 
our economy. If we take a close look at the 
table of foreign exchange rates we will find 
the key to our problem. 

“For never in history has there existed so 
wide a differential between our dollar and 
the currencies of the chief trading nations 
of the world, Germany excepted. If this 
adverse exchange differential is superimposed 
upon the cost and wage differential existing 
between our country and the chief trading 
nations of the world we will clearly see why 
we are losing trade; why our balance is ad- 
verse; why we have lost all our gold reserve 
whose current volume is mortgaged far 
beyond its total. 

“Never in history has the pound sterling 
sold as low as 62.80, its present fixed rate; 
nor can we find any time in which Japan's 
yen-and Italy's lira have sold at a fraction 
of 1 cent (U.S.), thelr current quotations. 

“ARTIFICIAL DEVALUATIONS 


“These are not natural rates for their 
monetary units; they represent deliberate 
artificial devaluations designed to increase 
their countries’ international trade volume 
regardless of the impact of such trade on 
the economies of other nations. 

“To reduce our tariffs would merely cause 
more alien dumping on our market; it would 
increase the numbers of our unemployed and 
invite labor leaders to ask for still shorter 
hours and higher pay. 

The United States is the only nation 
whose currency is linked to gold at a fixed 
price. All other nations link their moneys 
to the dollar without consulting the United 
States as to the appropriateness of the rates 
they adopt. Thus, by linking our dollar to 
gold at a fixed price, we invite other nations 
to use our dollar as a lever for their artificial 
currency devaluations. 

“CONDITION LIKE 1932 


“The net result of our policy is found in 
our adverse balance of payments and all that 
it implies. 
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“A condition similar to the present one 
existed in 1932. Mr. Roosevelt, then Presi- 
dent-elect, saw the need for action and 
adopted the right corrective as the first act 
of his administration: He took the dollar off 
gold on March 6, 1933 and turned it into, a 
free currency. The result was immediate be- 
cause artificial devaluation cannot be prac- 
ticed against a free exchange except at so 
great a risk that no nation would consider 
attempting it. 

“AN artificially depreciated currency rates 
at once rose to rates refiecting their true trade 
positions with the result that our depres- 
sion was ended. 

“The present condition of our economy de- 
mands that a similar action be seriously con- 
sidered.” 


Medical Care for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Speaker, Americans everywhere real- 
ize that we must not shirk our obliga- 
tions to our older citizens. One of the 
most desperate needs of this group is 
the provision of adequate medical care 
which is still not available to many of 
our respectable and proud older people. 
In Pittsburgh, we are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the acuteness of this 
problem, particularly to the aged Negro. 
The Urban League of Pittsburgh, Inc., 
an outstanding group which works under 
the banner of “Interracial Adjustment 
Through Social Work,” has prepared a 
study of this serious problem called 
Medical Care for the Aged, and I should 
like to call it to the immediate attention 
of my colleagues: 

MEDICAL CaRE FOR THE AGED 

The attached resolution of the executive 
committee of the National Urban League 
contains some facts upon which it bases its 
support of the principles embodied in medi- 
cal care for the aged through social security. 
This report attempts to bring the problem 
of medical care for the aged closer to home, 
that is, to look at the situation of the aged 
Negro in Allegheny County and Pittsburgh. 
However, the “color blindness” of pertinent 
available data at the local level made this 
task somewhat difficult. We have therefore 
had, in some instances, to relate available 
national data to our home area. 

For the purpose of this report we have 
divided the problem of medical care for the 
aged into four major areas, They are: (1) 
The number of people involved; (2) income; 
(3) health status; and (4) how health costs 
are being met at present. 

In regard to the first area—the number 
of people involved—national figures show 
that there are presently about 17,500,000 
persons aged 65 and over in the United 
States. It is estimated that this number 
will increase to 23 million by 1972; a 30- 
percent increase in a 10-year period. This 
large increase in the total aged population— 
30 percent in 10 years—is given added signif- 
icance by the National Urban League be- 
cause the Negro aged population is increas- 
ing at a faster rate than that of the aged 
population as a whole. 

Let us now bring these figures down to our 
home area. In 1960, there were 9,554 non- 
white persons aged 65 and over in Allegheny 
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County, 7,176 of whom were in the city of 
Pittsburgh. Assuming the same rate of in- 
crease on the local level as has been used 
nationally, this means that by 1972 we will 
be talking about approximately 13,000 aged 
nanwhite persons in Allegheny County with 
about 10,000 of these living in Pittsburgh. 
These, then, are the people about whom we 
are here concerned. 

A second area of concern in dealing with 
the problem of medical care for the aged 
is the income of this age group. Can the 
aged Negro finance his own medical needs? 

The figures used by the National Urban 
League in the attached resolution show the 
average yearly income of white families in 
the United States to be $5,835 and the aver- 
age income of Negro families to be $3,233 per 
year. Further, the National Urban League 
information emphasizes that this difference 
has shown little or no improvement since 
1950. 

Again, bringing these figures home, the 
median family income in Pittsburgh in 1959 
among whites was $5,913, while among non- 
whites it was $3,833. This is a gap of more 
than $2,000. 

No data on national individual incomes 
Was available to us but in Allegheny County 
in 1959 the median income of white in- 
dividuals was $3,516, while the nonwhite 
Median was $1,965. This represents a gap 
of $1,551. Comparable figures for 1949 were 
whites $2,359 and nonwhites $1,608, or a gap 
of 6751. Thus, one can see that, although 
the median yearly income for individuals 
with income increased for both the white 
and nonwhite during this 10-year period, 
the gap between the two more than dou- 
bled. 

While no data are currently available con- 
cerning the income of the aged in Alle- 
gheny County or Pittsburgh, the following 
national data, when seen in light of the local 
data already presented for the total popula- 
tion, gives some indication of the financial 
situation of the aged Negro here. The Bu- 
reau of Census, in their “Current Population 
Report on Consumer Income” estimates the 
median yearly income of the white family 
with head 65 and over to be $3,041 while 
the aged nonwhite family has a yearly me- 
dian income of only $1,457. It is also pointed 
out that 7 out of 10 of these individuals 
had income less than $1,000, 

To get additional insight into the financial 
situation of the aged Negro at the local level, 
let us now turn to three specific sources of 
income that might be available to these peo- 
ple. First, for the most economically de- 

„there is old-age assistance (OAA). 
A study of the third and fifth wards of 
Pittsburgh, which together are 86 percent 
nonwhite, shows 25 percent of the aged pop- 
ulation to be receiving OAA, as compared to 
8 percent for the city as a whole. This means 
that 75 percent or three-fourths of the aged 
population in these two wards, which are 
largely Negro are not receiving OAA and 
therefore must rely on some other type of 
income, The local urban league board is well 
enough acquainted with the employment 
history of the Negro in this area to know 
that very few of these aged, who are not 
receiving OAA are also not living on personal 
savings. A very large portion of that 75 per- 
cent are receiving social security, It is im- 
portant to note here also that of all those 
aged persons who are on public assistance in 
Allegheny County, one-third of them are re- 
ceiving public assistance to supplement so- 
cial security benefits. These persons also 
would be eligible for health care benefits 
under the present proposal, thus relieving 
some of the overcrowding of charity wards 
and also relieving some of the State's medi- 
cal costs for other purposes. 

This brings us to another source of income 
of the aged Ne security. Data 
from the local office of the Social Security 
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Administration show that approximately 72 
percent of all persons aged 65 and over in 
Allegheny County are presently receiving 
these benefits. The other 28 percent are 
eligible to receive such benefits. For many 
reasons, not the least of which is the differ- 
ential in income between social security ben- 
efits and present wages, many aged persons 
choose to prolong retirement as long as 
possible. Under the present social security 
proposal all eligible persons are entitled to 
health care benefits. 

While the local social security office could 
give no estimate as to the number of aged 
persons who fall into this “eligible but not 
receiving” category, they were able to pro- 
vide data showing that nationally over 90 
percent of the total work force Is covered 
under social security. It was the local office’s 
opinion that this percentage would be even 
higher in this area because of its high in- 
dustrialization. Also important to our dis- 
cussion here is the fact that, nationally, the 
average social security benefits received by 
the Negro is only three-fourths that of the 
average benefits received by the whites. 

A third possible source of income available 
to the Negro aged is the employer's pension. 
Complete data on this was not available but 
some enlightened conjecture might help to 
place the matter in perspective. 

A retired employee of the basic industries 
in this area would recelve an average an- 
nual income of approximately $3,000, includ- 
ing social security for himself and his wife. 
This means that these families are a few 
hundred dollars over the maximum eligi- 
bility requirement of $2,400 under Pennsyl- 
vania’s medical care for the aged program 
(Kerr-Mills). However, it should be em- 
phasized that it is unlikely that Negro pen- 
sioners would enjoy this high income be- 
cause of the traditionally low-paying and 
unstable jobs they have held which reduces 
their employee pension and social security 
benefits, 

Thus, we have looked at the second area 
of concern in dealing with the problem of 
medical care for the aged. Let us now turn 
to the third area of concern—that of the 
health status of the Negro aged in Pitts- 
burgh-Allegheny County area. 

Through the work of the league's health 
subcommittee and articles concerning the 
health status of the Negro in this locality, 
written by the subcommittee’s cochairman, 
Dr. Earl B. Smith, this board already has a 
good deal of insight into this particular area 
of concern. However, some national data, 
when seen in the light of this local situ- 
ation, will serve to bring the health prob- 
lem of the aged Negro into clearer focus. 

This national data shows that aged per- 
sons use almost three times as much hospital 
care a8 younger people and need over three 
times as much care. Nine out of every ten 
aged persons will be hospitalized at some 
time, and two out of three of these persons 
will be hospitalized two or more times. The 
average hospital stay for these persons is 15 
days. 

Also important to our discussion here are 

the costs involved in hospital care. Today, 
the average hospital cost per day is $32, and, 
as the national resolution points out, these 
costs are rising about 5 to 10 percent each 
year. 
This discussion of medical care costs leads 
us into the fourth and final area of concern 
in dealing with medical care for the Negro 
aged, how their health costs are presently be- 
ing met. While no medical care insurance 
data is available on the local level, national 
figures for 1959 show that less than half of 
the total aged population had volunteer hos- 
pitalization insurance coverage against 
some of the costs of medical care. “Some” 
is emphasized here, because coverage under 
various companies’ policies vary from room 
costs only, to complete coverage, including 
special services and drugs. 
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These data also show that insurance cov- 
erage declines with age—only 32 percent of 
the total population 75 years and over have 
some type coverage. Also, as one might ex- 
pect, there is a direct relationship between 
family income and insurance coverage, for 
less than one-third of the aged population 
who are in families with less than $2,000 
have some type coverage. It is important to 
point out here, also, that among those aged 
who need medical care the most—those who 
are disabled and have some type of chronic 
or long-term condition—there is only 30 per- 
cent who have some coverage. 

In view of the apparent relationship be- 
tween income and voluntary health insur- 
ance coverage, it is safe to say that the na- 
tional figures presented here would be lower 
if only the Negro aged were under consider- 
ation. 

This, then, is the problem of medical care 
for the aged Negro in Pittsburgh and Al- 
legheny County. The facts presented at 
this local level, while in more detail, are 
quite consistent with those presented in the 
National Urban League's executive commit- 
tee’s resolution in support of the principles 
embodied in medical care for the aged 
through social security. 

RESOLUTION OF NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE RE 

MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED THROUGH SOCIAL 

SECURITY 


The National Urban League has a tradi- 
tional concern for medical care of the aged 
through social security because of the eco- 
nomic imbalance in the population. 

The average yearly income of Negro fam- 
ilies Is $3,233 compared with $5,835 for 
white—a gap of 45 percent. The income 
status of Negro families in relation to white 
familles, showed little or no improvement 
from 1950 to 1962, Medical costs in contrast 
during the last 12 years have risen twice as 
fast as the general price index and will prob- 
ably continue to rise about 5 to 10 percent a 


year. 

Recent data show that life expectancy is 
showing significant increase for the Negro 
population and that the Negro aged are in- 
creasing faster than the total aged popula- 
tion. 

Under the President's plan insurance bene- 
fits would be available to all persons age 65 
and over who are eligible for social security 
or railroad retirement benefits, For exam- 
ple, these payments would provide hospital 
services, nursing home services, hospital out- 
patient clinic diagnostic services for all costs 
in excess of $20; and community visiting 
nurse services for a limited time. It does not 
include doctors’ bills. 

Medical care for the aged, through the so- 
clal security system, would greatly benefit 
millions of minority citizens, both in kinds 
of services and in increasing the dignity and 
self-respect of each individual. 

The National Urban League supports the 
principles embodied in medical care for the 
aged through social security. 


Quality Stabilization Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past week I received a letter from the 
president of the Illinois State Tire Deal- 
ers Association asking that some action 
be taken by Congress before the small 
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businessman has been completely elimi- 
nated by cutthroat competition and big 
business. 

I am very much in agreement with the 
views of his organization and am glad to 
know that they feel that the Quality 
Stabilization Act will give the independ- 
ent merchant a new lease on life. I was 
pleased that the Illinois Tire Dealers As- 
sociation unanimously endorsed the 
Quality Stabilization Act. As a sponsor 
of this bill I am pleased to know of the 
widespread support it is receiving. I 
would like to include Resolution 1 passed 
at the annual meeting of the Tire Deal- 
ers Association which was held in 
Springfield, III., on June 16, 1962. 

The resolution is as follows: 

RESOLUTION 1 

Whereas the American consumer has been 
bombarded with unprecedented, misleading 
advertising and is constantly the prey for 
trickery in the marketplace; and 

Whereas, no consumer can afford the time 
or the effort to personally become an expert 
on all the products which they purchase; 
and 

Whereas millions of consumer dollars are 
being wasted on purchases of products that 
won't perform the functions that they were 
purchased for; and t 

Whereas this trend is depriving the con- 
sumers of competent counsel and advice 
while purchasing in the marketplace: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Illinois State Tire Deal- 
ers Association do hereby notify, in writing, 
the Senators and Representatives from Ili- 
nois to the Congress of the United States, 
that we are in favor of the Quality Stabili- 
gation Act, and urge them to vote “yes” on 
this legislation. 


Statement in Support of Licensing and 
Regulation of Private Employment 
Agencies in the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement I presented to 
the Senate District of Columbia Sub- 
committee on Public Health, Education, 
Welfare, and Safety, on June 26, 1962, 
in support of S. 3259, a bill introduced 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon, Mr. Morse. Senator Morse is 
also chairman of the subcommittee 
which held the hearing. 

I have introduced similar legislation 
in the House, H.R. 11358, and I hope 
that action can be taken in this area in 
the near future. 

My remarks follow: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportu- 
nity to say ea few words in support of this 
legislation introduced by you. 

I haye long felt that the private employ- 
ment agencies in Washington needed more 
specific regulation than the present law re- 
quires. Abuses have crept into the business 
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practices of some of these agencies, par- 
ticularly with regard to the charging of fees, 
and it is time for us in the Congress to do 
something about it. 

You and I were both thinking along these 
same lines at about the same time, As you 
said on the floor of the Senate on May 4: 

“There has been increasing concern ex- 
pressed by victimized clients, community 
organizations, and the press regarding a 
number of abuses attributed to some private 
employment agencies in the District of 
Columbia.” 

On April 17, 1962, I introduced a bill, 
H R. 11358, to license and regulate the pri- 
vate employment agencies in Washington. 
This bill closely follows the New York State 
law in this regard and is quite similar to 
the “model law“ proposed by the Department 
of Labor's Bureau of Labor Standards. It is 
my understanding, Mr. Chairman, that your 
bill embodies the provisions proposed by the 
Bureau. 

When I introduced my bill I stated in my 
remarks on the floor of the House that I was 
introducing it for study and comment. I 
suggested that all of those interested in the 
proposed legislation come forward and ex- 
press their views on the bill and I have re- 
ceived a number of such suggestions and 
comments from private employment agen- 
cies and other interested parties in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I assume that you have 
or will hear from them. 

During the Ist session of the 88th Congress 
I expect and hope that the House District 
Committee will set hearings on my bill and 
I know that the information developed here 
by your subcommittee will be of great 
assistance. 

I believe that this is an area which needs 
careful and serious consideration so that we 
can arrive at a bill which will do the job 
that needs to be done without harming any- 
one in this business. Those who operate 
legitimate employment agencies and who 
are fair and equitable in their treatment of 
their clients need have no fear, We are not 
out to “get” anyone. We do intend to try 
to prevent the abuses too prevalent in this 
field of endeavor. 

One of the most important abuses to which 
I refer is the complete lack of fee regula- 
tion, For example, under present law there 
is no ban on registration fees. This practice, 
which amounts to paying for something on 
the assumption that you will get it, is par- 
ticularly unfortunate. The assumption is 
very often not valid. The person who is 
looking for employment may feel so anx- 
fous about it that he may try to cover a 
number of agencies which charge such fees 
in the hope that one of them may be able to 
help him. On the other hand, the agency 
now has some of the uremployed person’s 
money and may not feel that they can help 
him, or may even not take the trouble to 
help him. Although in some cases this fee 
is returnable if the agency cannot find a 
job for the applicant, in others it is not. 

In the matter of fees there is no maximum 
set on what can be charged by the agency 
in placing a person with an employer. It 
has been noted in the press recently that 
fees in the District of Columbia range all 
the way from 25 to 120 percent. There is no 
excuse for the charging of such exorbitant 
placement fees. They result because there 
is no regulation. 

A further aspect which needs to be curbed 
is fee splitting between agency and em- 
ployer. 

There should be a further provision in the 
law for the examination and approval by 
the District government of application forms 
used by the agencies. 

I would strongly urge that the following 
provisions also be included in any bill 
adopted by the Congress: 
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That no license be issued to any agency 
until a bond in the amount of $2,000 is 
furnished to the Commissioners. That the 
bond furnished shall be in favor of any per- 
son claiming damages against the agency. 

Agencies should not be permitted to in- 
duce employees to resign a job in order to 
receive their services, or to require appli- 
cants for their services to subscribe to any 
publication or incidental service or to con- 
tribute to the cost of advertising, or refer 
any persons to employment known by the 
agency to be injurious to health or morals, 
or refer any persons to employment where 
there is a strike, or use any name or adver- 
tising device which may be similar to or rea- 
sonably be confused with the name of a 
Government agency. 

No agency licensed under this proposed 
law should be permitted to charge in excess 
of 10 percent of the gross cash wages paid 
to any person placed for employment which 
lasts for 90 days or less, or more than 20 
percent for employment which lasts for more 
than 90 days or more than 5 percent of the 
first year's salary, if the employment is 
guaranteed by contract for an annual salary 
except that in no case shall the fee received 
be more than 2 weeks gross cash wages. 

A most important provision which should 
be included is for the return of the fee to 
the applicant If the employee or prospective 
employer refuses to accept or cannot accept 
the conditions of the employment. The re- 
turn of the fee should also be required if 
the employment is discontinued, through no 
fault of the applicant, within 30 days, ex- 
cept that the agency may retain a portion 
of the fee that would be in proportion to 
the time already employed. 

These are some of the most important rea- 
sons why private employment agencies in 
Washington should be licensed and regu- 
lated. I do not doubt that the majority of 
the agencies are honestly operated by busi- 
nessmen who do an excellent job for those 
in need of employment. These agencies 
have nothing to fear since they would un- 
doubtedly be perfectly willing and able to 
comply with these regulations. It 
is the others who must be made to comply— 
which would mean stopping the practices 
which bring them into opposition to ethical 
practices. 


Thank you. 


Defense Costs Reduction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr, HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Honorable Robert S. McNa- 
mara, Secretary of Defense, addressed 
a memorandum to the President in 
which he outlined the progress achieved 
in reducing defense costs. 

Secretary McNamara, aware of my 
long and continuing interest in this 
subject, was thoughtful enough to send 
me a copy of his memorandum to the 
President. 

I replied to the distinguished Secretary 
of Defense early this week and because 
of the interest generated by Secretary 
McNamara’s report to the President, I 
call to your attention my reply in which 
I have elaborated on a number of points 
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made by Secretary McNamara. My let- Somehow, the determination in procure- 


ter to him follows: 
JuLy 10, 1962, 
Hon. ROBERT S. MCNAMARA, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. SECRETARY: I was happy to re- 
celve your letter of July 6, 1962 containing 
the memorandum given the President on 
the cost reduction program of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

There are several portions of the 
memorandum which are of special interest. 

I note that you lay heavy emphasis on set- 
ting inventory requirements at realistic levels 
and “using existing inventories more effi- 
ciently". 

I was chariman of the Subcommittee on 
Procurement in the 82d Congress. Our in- 
quiries resulted in our presentation of and 
the enactment of the Defense Cataloging 
and Standardization Act of July 1, 1952 (66 
Stat. 318) creating an identification system 
for military inventory. 

Under a special provision in the bill, its 
coverage was extended to the whole of the 
Government in 1953 by Reorganization Plan 
No. 6 (67 Stat. 638). But the responsibility 
for administration was put in your office. 

I have been following the semiannual re- 

made to this committee under this act; 
and I am glad to find that this law has 
enabled you to deal effectively with in- 
ventory. 

I hope that your explorations of the 
Cataloging and Standardization Act, now 
chapter 145 of title 10, will lead to further 
savings in inventory by reducing the num- 
ber of items; increasing the interchange- 
ability of items; and reducing the storage 
space thereby through standardization. 

The Hoover Commission estimated that 
our bill would save $4 billion a year. I have 
patiently awaited Executive action. Your 
reports show action, Mr. Secretary, and I 
am hopeful that the full potential of this 
act will be used. 

I am particularly interested in your ob- 
servations on competitive bidding. My sub- 
committee began studies on this subject 12 
years ago when negotiated procurement in 
the Department of Defense was 94 percent 
of all actions taken. It has since been re- 
duced to 87 percent; and it must go down 
further. 

I was especially interested in com- 

m of sole source prices and competitive 
prices. Year by year, Congress after Con- 
gress, my subcommittee has harped on com- 
petitive procurement. We have held exten- 
sive hearings, explored and exposed the 
excessive costs in sole source procurement. 

While there is still too much sole source 
procurement, I hope that your influence will 
seep through the procurement echelons so 
that the last tier of buyers will share your 
motivation and determination in this matter. 


I know how hard your task will be. Do 
read my subcommittee report issued Feb- 
ruary 7,1952. It will show you that, because 
of my subcommittee’s intervention, the Gov- 
ernment was able to save $420,000 by com- 
petitive bidding on a $2,300,000 sole source 
price, and still get the product it wanted. 

Now I want to tell you that I have ad- 
dressed a letter to the Navy Department 
inquiring about a sole source procurement 
of this same article. My subcommittee, over 
10 years intervening, by constant inquiry and 
prodding, is witness to two Navy sets of spec- 
Iücatlons for this article, the last written 
in 1961. A qualified products list has been 
set up. Nevertheless, one of the firms on the 
qualified productts list which was consulted 
on specifications in September 1961, was re- 
fused bid documents on this same article 
in June 1962. I am waiting for the answer. 
I think we in Congress have a very clear 
understanding of some of your problems, 


ment offices to hang on to sole sources must 
be broken if costs are to be reduced. You 
have estimated a saving of 25 percent on 
the dollar in competition, which I accept, 
though I think it is on the conservative side. 
So, I am delighted with your interest in the 
problem; and I am pleased that you have 
advised the Congress, as you have the Pres- 
ident, of your findings to date. 

I am getting a little tired, as I am sure 
most Members of Congress are, of hearing 
speeches by procurement specialists, out- 
side advisers.“ study groups, and papers from 
the newest and most expensive fad—''stud- 
ies” by nonprofit organizations. 

There has been no dearth of study, but 
there has been a marked absence of action; 
and I am glad you are addressing yourself 
to that phase of the problem. The princi- 
ples have been proven beyond doubt, as my 
subcommittee hearings and reports will dem- 
onstrate. 

I frequently read of concern in the execu- 
tive department that congressional criticism 
disturbs morale. Very little space seems to 
be given to the cause of the criticism, The 
preferred role seems to be martyr’s crown 
rather than a cured patient. 

I note also your reference to the Defense 
Supply Agency, for which you availed your- 
self of the McCormack-Curtis amendment. 
Iam reminded of the conferences which you 
held with Members of Congress, myself 
among them, when this undertaking was 
launched. 5 

I think the program has great potential 
for common-use items; and I believe Con- 
gress will follow the matter with a great deal 
of interest. And I congratulate you for 
timely exchanges of information with the 
Congress. 

In the field of procurement, there is a 
wealth of information and interest in the 
Congress; and the exchange of that informa- 
tion with your Department will not only be 
useful but productive. 

Thank you for the opportunity of reading 
your “Memorandum on Cost Reductions.” 

Sincerely yours, 
F. Eow. HÉBERT, 
Chairman. 


The Supreme Court Decision on School 
Prayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 26, the day following the infamous 
Supreme Court ruling against prayer in 
our public schools, I was moved to ad- 
dress this body to express my absolute 
opposition to that finding. On the day 
following, I introduced House Joint Res- 
olution 764 amending the Constitution 
to permit the recitation of the Lord’s 
Prayer in our schools. 

The reaction nationwide to my re- 
marks and those of my colleagues who 
feel as I do, has been overwhelmingly in 
support of the position we have taken. 

A typical response is the one I have 
just learned of that comes to me from 
the city of Minden, La. At their regular 
meeting of the city council on July 2, 
1962, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted. 
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It reflects, I believe, the feelings of the 
great majority of our Nation’s peoples 
and I request unanimous consent to in- 
sert it in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for 
all my colleagues to read and ponder. 

It would be my fondest hope that 
other organizations, city councils, 
church groups, social and civic organiza- 
tions would make their similar feelings 
known to us here in the Congress. Iam 
honored that the city council of Minden 
is the first. As Minden goes, so, perhaps, 
goes the Nation. 

Whereas it is a matter of historic fact that 
slavery, or lack of freedom, was the universal 
condition of mankind until the coming of 
Christ; and 

Whereas the establishment of order pre- 
supposes the capacity for self-government, 
which is a product of Christian experience; 
and 

Whereas the theory that liberty or freedom 
as a human birthright became politically 
strong at that period of time when our po- 
litical institutions were being formed; and 

Whereas this theory is basically a religious 
assumption which can be challenged on his- 
torical and biological grounds; and 

Whereas the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution, with its Bill of Rights, 
recognize our Creator; and 

Whereas communism is the greatest single 
threat to the perpetuation of Christianity 
and our way of life; and 

Whereas the Communist leadership recog- 
nizes that, if they are to win a lasting vic- 
tory, the teachings of Christ, including 
prayer, are to be eliminated or vastly mini- 
mized in the life of all humanity; and 

Whereas any action which tends to weaken 
the Christian teaching and_heritage, gives 
aid and comfort to communism: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Council of the City of 
Minden, La., in regular session convened on 
July 2, 1962, That the said council go on 
record as being opposed to the ruling of the 
Supreme Court of the United States that it 
is unlawful to open the public schoolday 
with prayer; be it further 

Resolved, That the said council go on 
record as being in favor of the right of any 
group or meeting to open its deliberations 
with prayer; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
furnished to Senator ALLEN J, ELLENDER, 
Senator Russe. B. Lone, and to Represent- 
ative Joz D. Wacconnenr, In. 


Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Catholic Free Press: 

FOREIGN Am 

Can a distinction be drawn between a 
Communist and a starving human being? 
Opponents of any type of foreign aid—even 
foodstuffs—to Communist-ruled countries 
can see none. They fear (and there is cer- 
tainly some political justification for that 
fear) that any aid given by the U.S. Govern- 
ment to a Red-ruled country is alding com- 
munism in its ideological battle with the 
free world. 
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On the other hand, there are those who 
will argue that a starving man is a starving 
man whether he be Russian or American; 
Polish or West German; Yugoslay or French; 
Chinese or English. The big question is, 
what will be the American Government's 
official stand on the matter. 

Those who argue against even sending 
foodstufis to Communist-ruled nations are 
being political realists, there’s no doubt 
about it. They claim that American food 
will only fatten up potential infantrymen. 
But, can America afford to be a nation of 
political realists at the expense of being 
Christian idealists? Can we afford to look 
on a starving Pole as only a potential in- 
fantryman and not, more basically, as a 
starving human being and potential friend? 

We have an idea that this dilemma that 
faces Washington could be easily solved by 
the Red Chinese Government asking for 
surplus food from the United States. It's 
easy to discuss cutting off shipments of food 
countries like Poland and Yugoslavia who 
we have aided with hundreds of tons of food 
over the past several years. But a new ele- 
ment would be added to the drama should 
the famine-stricken Chinese seek our aid. 

A few weeks ago in a news conference, 
President Kennedy easily sidestepped a ques- 
tion as to whether the Government would 
send aid to the starving Chinese by answer- 
ing that they had not requested any aid. 
But what if their Communist overlords 
should ask our help? Would we still be 
political realists and deny it? If we did we 
would suffer the greatest propaganda defeat 
since Sputnik I. 

The United States can only lose if It sac- 
rifices its Christian principles. 


Address by Representative George H. 
Fallon at National Limestone Institute 
Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, recently 
our able colleague, the gentleman from 
Maryland, GEORGE H. FALLON, was pre- 
sented with the National Limestone In- 
stitute's Distinguished Service Award for 
outstanding contribution to our Nation's 
highways. George Fallon was a featured 
speaker during the institute's 17th an- 
nual convention in Washington and 
under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude his statement, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 

It is always a great pleasure for me to 
participate in one of the annual meetings 
of the National Limestone Institute. 

I am especially glad to have the opportu- 
nity to be with you today so that I can give 
you an especially significant up-to-the- 
minute report on the progress of highway 
legislation, This is true because, on Tues- 
day of this week, the House Public Works 
Committee ordered reported to the House 
of Representatives the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1962. 

This ts the legislation introduced by me 
early in this session of Congress, and which 
is of prime interest to you and to every seg- 
ment of the highway industry. 

The most essential section of this bill is 
that carrying authorizations for the A-B-C 
program for the next 2 years. 
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I am pleased to be able to tell you that 
the bill approved by the committee carried 
out the original intent of the bill I intro- 
duced in 1956 and that was the gradual 
acceleration of the A-B-C program, As you 
may recall, in the 1956 act it was specified 
that we increase the A-B-C program by $25 
million per year, until such time as the level 
of $1 billion a year is reached, You may 
also recall the discussions last year when 
highway revenue legislation was before the 
Congress. It was then that the administra- 
tion suggested that in view of the limita- 
tions on the Highway Trust Fund the in- 
crease be $25 million every 2 years, rather 
than every year. 

In studying the highway program this 
spring, the Subcommittee on Roads con- 
cluded that it was vitally important to keep 
the A-B-C program in balance with the in- 
terstate program, and that annual increases 
of $25 million in the A-B-C authorizations 
are the minimum amounts we should raise it 
to keep the A-B-C program in proper bal- 
ance. 

Accordingly, the bill cleared by the com- 
mittee, provides for $950 million to be ap- 
portioned to the States this summer for 
fiscal year 1964 and an additional $975 mil- 
lion to be apportioned next year for fiscal 
year 1965. 

These apportionments are to be matched 
by the States, generally, on a 50-50 basis, so 
we are talking about a total ABC program 
for the 2 years of about $3.8 billion. 

This represents a very substantial mar- 
ket—in which you are all interested—for 
aggregates. In testifying before our Roads 
Subcommittee, the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministrator gave us a breakdown of the dis- 
tribution of construction costs on the 
Federal-aid highway systems. He told us 
that during the 5-year period, 1957-61, ap- 
proximately $13 billion was expended for 
construction of which $2.2 billion or roughly 
17 percent was spent for aggregates. A total 
of 14 billion tons of aggregates was used 
during the period. 

We can expect that at least 75 percent of 
the A-B-C expenditures will go into con- 
struction; thus the 1962 highway bill pro- 
vides a conservative estimate of $450 million 
market for aggregates. So that is, I think, 
of substantial interest to those who are 
present at this meeting. 

In addition, the bill provides substantial 
increases in those road programs which the 
Federal Government conducts in the land 
which constitutes the Federal domain— 
principally, but by no means exclusively— 
in the Western States. These include the 
programs for forest highways, forest develop- 
ment roads and trails, public land highways, 
public land development roads and trails, 
national park roads and trails, national park- 
ways, and Indian reservation roads and 
bridges. For these seven categories of roads, 
the bill would authorize a total of $163 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1964 and $184 million for 
fiscal year 1965. The largest increases are for 
an expanded program in the construction of 
development roads and trails in the national 
forests. 

The bill provides that the Federal Govern- 
ment shall encourage and assist the States in 
setting up and administering programs for 
the relocation of families and businesses who 
are displaced as a result of Federal-aid high- 
way construction. 

As the impact of interstate construction is 
felt in the cities, we have been confronted 
with an increasing problem in relocating the 


people who live in the paths of the new ex- 


pressways. In many cities, we have made a 
deliberate effort to locate the new highways 
through slum areas, not only to avoid taking 
high-priced land, but also to permit the high- 
way program to serve as an instrument in 
slum clearance. This means, of course, that 
many of the families which must be moved 
are low-income families who often have no 
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place to go and who cannot afford to pay 
moving 


expenses. 

The problem first came before Congress last 
year. We deferred action because the matter 
had not been fully studied and there was 
no estimate whatsoever of the costs of the 
proposed program. During the winter the 
Bureau of Public Roads looked into the mat- 
ter and provided some necessary information. 
After prolonged discussion, the Roads Sub- 
committee approved a relocation procedure 
which embodies some of these points: 

1. It provides for control at the State level, 
rather than concentrating authority in 
Washington. 

2. It limits expenses chargeable to the 
highway trust fund. 

3. It will not result in undue delay in the 
construction of urban highways; in fact, we 
expect that by helping to solve the reloca- 
tion problem, the urban construction pro- 
gram will be expedited. 

The bill provides that State highway de- 

ts, in applying for Federal partici- 
pation in a project for rights-of-way acquisi- 
tion or actual construction must assure the 
Secretary of Commerce that there exists one 
or more feasible methods for the relocation 
of displaced families, The bill also provides 
that relocation payments up to 6200 in the 
case of an individual or family, and up to 
$3,000 in the case of a business concern or 
nonprofit organization may be considered as 
a part of the costs of highway construction. 
Such costs would then be eligible for reim- 
bursement in the same manner and to the 
same extent as other Federal-aid highway 
construction costs; that Is the Federal Gov- 
ernment would pay 90 percent on interstate 
projects and 50 percent on A~B-C projects. 

Another problem which has become in- 
creasingly serious with the acceleration of 
urban highway construction, is that of assur- 
ing proper coordination between the work of 
highway planners and the plans for im- 
provements in other forms of tion. 
Such coordination is highly desirable, of 
course. In every State the highway de- 
partment has made efforts to assure proper 
coordination, Nevertheless, some difficulties 
have occurred in cases where highway plans 
have reached an advanced stage before other 
plans came into the picture. It appears 
desirable, therefore, to spell out in Federal 
law, the principle that transportation plan- 
ning should be continuous, comprehensive, 
and cooperative. 

We have written into the 1962 bill a re- 
quirement that, beginning July 1, 1965, the 
Secretary of Commerce shall not approve 
any program for projects in an urban area 
of more than 50,000 population unless he 
finds that such projects are based on a con- 
tinuing, comprehensive transportation plan- 
ning process carried out cooperatively by 
States and local communities formulated 
with due consideration to the effect of fu- 
ture development of all forms of transporta- 
tion in urban areas. 

The bill provides for some changes in the 
allocation of Federal-aid funds for highway 
planning and research. 

The arrangement, under existing law, is 
this: 1% percent of the money appor- 
tioned for the Interstate and A-B-C pro- 
grams is earmarked for planning and re- 
search purposes. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, that—under the law now—the ear- 
marked funds be used exclusively for the 
intended purposes and a State now can 
divert some of the money to construction. 

My bill would change present practice by 
making the 1%4-percent money available for 
Planning and research purposes only. It 
would also provide for planning and research 
Purposes an additional one-half percent of 
the A-B-C apportionments but only at the 
request of the State highway department, 
The net effect is to increase expenditures for 
highway research and planning, which we 
believe is very desirable in all filelds—es- 
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pecially in the field of aggregates, in an area 
where there is a distinct need for long-range 
and vigorous research programs. 

The highway program is using the avail- 
able aggregates to the best advantage so 
that crippling shortages do not occur in 
every phase of highway construction. Re- 
search activities are necessary so that we 
may constantly improve the quality of the 
highways we build and assure the most eco- 
nomical facilities for the motoring public. 

There you have the highlights of the 
1962 highway bill. A number of changes 
were suggested to the committee—some good 
and some not so good. Some of them we 
ſeel—seeing as how we have a balanced trust 
fund—that it is very tempting for some of 
these people to suggest that part of this 
money be used for other than highway con- 
struction but our committee is always on 
guard that this trust fund will be used for 
no other purpose than that specified in the 
1956 act—and that is for the building of high- 
ways. Give the people the good highways 
we promised them. They are paying for 
them and in many cases they are paying for 
highways that they haven't even gotten yet. 
But it is our purpose to give these people 
safe, up-to-date highways so that they get 
not only their money's worth but also to 
expand the economy and protect the 
motorists. 

And I always, in my duties on the Hill, 
value the counsel of the members of the 
Limestone Institute whether these sug- 
gestions come directly from you, or come 
through the association of which you are 
a member, the American Road Builders’ 
Association. 

In concluding, I want to commend you and 
your competent president, Bob Koch—who 
often calls on me when he thinks he may 
be able to help—for your support of the 
Federal-aid highway program, I think we 
are on schedule and financially, at the 
present time, it looks like we will be able 
to meet all the necessary expenditures that 
come through the apportionments to the 
States both in keeping the Interstate 
System on schedule and in the acceleration 
of the A-B-O roads. Although the Interstate 
System is big and fancy and gets a lot of 
attention—it is my belief that the A-B-C 
roads, which I always consider the velns 
and body of the road program, are as neces- 
sary as the Interstate System. And it is 
necessary for us to see that the feeder roads 
that go into the system are brought up 
to date and the new ones bullt that are 
necessary so that we can put the motoring 
public on the Interstate System. Without 
them it would be impossible to do so. 

Again, I want to thank you for the op- 
portunity of meeting with you. 

Question. I was wondering one thing, 
Congressman, which you had made mention 
of and which I don’t quite understand in 
the act, and that is the research and plan- 
ning part where 1.5 percent is set aside for 
Tesearch and planning and then you made 
mention of another 0.5 percent. Now it 
Was something about the States’ participa- 
tion. I would like to have that point cleared 
up if I may, please. 

Answer. Well, as you recall, any of the 
States could use up to 1.5 percent for re- 
search and planning under the 1956 act. If 
they didn’t use it for research and planning 
they could convert the money for construc- 
tion purposes. In the bill this time, the 1.5 
percent must be used over a period of 2 
years for research and planning. If not, it 
goes back to the trust fund. The extra 0.5 
percent is entirely up to the States whether 
they want to use it, and if they don't use it, 
they can put that back into construction. 
But the 1.5 percent must be used for re- 
search and planning or It goes back into the 
trust fund. The 0.5 percent, if they don't 
use it, they can divert it over to construc- 
tion, 
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Question. Now do I understand correctly 
that the research and planning is still the 
States’ prerogative—whether they want to 
do it or not? 

Answer. That's correct. 

Question. The Federal bureau does not 
move in on it? 

Answer. No. 

Question, As we know, the present inter- 
state program is to be completed around 
1972. 

Answer. That is correct. 

Question. Can you tell us what some of 
the thinking is now among those who are 
going to be doing something about future 
programs of this nature. In other words, 
we know that the present planning, and 
roads are being built but some of them are 
being overcrowded already and certainly by 
1972 we won't have everything built that will 
be needed. What is the thinking as to the 
future type of roadbuilding program that is 
needed? 

Answer. I believe that there are two prob- 
lems that lie ahead. One is, of course, the 
problem of meeting the impact of traffic that 
lies ahead. So that will mean that this road 
program will have to continue beyond 1972. 
I mean by this that, before 1972 we are going 
to realize that we will have to have a pro- 
gram on top of this program in order to meet 
the demands of the traffic. Secondly, we are 
going to have to find a means of assisting 
the States In the heavy job of maintenance, 
which will come along in the next 10 years 
on these big highways through the States. 

So there will be two problems we will have. 
Financing—helping to finance—the mainte- 
nance of the highways that we are bullding 
and also a program on top of this program 
that we are working on at the present time. 

Question. Do you mean to imply that there 
will be a Federal-aid maintenance program? 

Answer. It seems to me that we are bulld- 
ing these large and expensive highways and 
that there will be a demand from the States 
for the Federal Government to assist in the 
maintenance of these highways and I feel 
that with the taxes that we are collecting 
now—and the amount of funds is going to 
increase—the trust fund is going to increase 
as more automobiles are on the road—and 
that we will not only be able to finish the 
construction but start thinking about help- 
ing with the maintenance. 


The Supreme Court and the Dairy 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with the Federal milk marketing or- 
der program and the recent criticisms 
and amendments which have been of- 
fered to that program in the wake of the 
Supreme Court’s Lehigh Valley deci- 
sion—in particular the Stratton amend- 
ment—I think my colleagues will find 
the following two articles of interest. 
The first, a discussion of the overall mer- 
its of the program and the effect of such 
Court decisions, is by E. M. Norton, an 
eminent authority on the dairy industry, 
and appeared in the National Milk Pic- 
torial, the monthly magazine of the Na- 
tional Milk Producers Federation: 

It is not surprising that the recent deci- 
sion of the U.S, Supreme Court pertaining 
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to Federal milk marketing orders stirred up 
a good deal of comment and conjecture. 
The decision was directed toward certain 
compensatory payment provisions exempli- 
fled by those in the New York-New Jersey 
market, highlighted in the Lehigh Valley 
case. The Court ruled these Invalid. 

The decision came in the aftermath of a 
previous fallout of public and private dis- 
cussion resulting from publicity on the 
Stalker case, the Nourse committee report on 
Federal orders, and several recent Court de- 
cisions which were adverse to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. All of this discus- 
sion, digested superficially, may have led 
many to the conclusions that the Federal 
milk marketing order program is staggering 
against the ropes. 

The National Milk Producers Federation 
does not hold this view. Neither does it be- 
leve that the recent Supreme Court decision 
will weaken the program, 

The recent decision is one of many handed 
down through the years. Each has been im- 
portant in determining how Federal milk 
marketing orders may be used, and to what 

The current decision will serve, 
as have others in the past, to direct the 
course of the program toward more certain 
and definite goals. 

The U.S. Supreme Court made law when 
it ruled out one type of compensatory pay- 
ments and other provisions of the order 
were in no way ruled out by the Court. 

This is not to say that the Department of 
Agriculture may have new administrative 
problems to face or new techniques to dev- 
elop as a result of the decision, It may be 
required to meet more litigation on points 
at Issue that relate to the decision. 

This is in accordance with government 
procedure. The Congress passes a law and 
the courts interpret the law. They deter- 
mine the legality of the statutes and the 
procedures of the administrators in carrying 
them out. To this extent the courts as well 
as the Congress make law and they make 
law in a very specific sort of way. 

The Federal order program has been be- 
fore the courts many times. Furthermore, 
it has served a vital purpose under rapidly 
changing economic conditions prevailing in 
the dairy industry over a 30-year period. In 
spite of the inherent problems arising from 
varied and changing economic and political 
situations—and the decisions of the courts— 
the administration of the program has been 
forceful, eminently fair and equitable. The 
Federal milk marketing program has proved 
to be one of the most used tools to farmers 
in stabilizing farm markets and farm prices. 


A second article discusses more spe- 
cifically the feature which the Supreme 
Court held to be illegal, compensatory 
payments. It appeared in the news 
weekly of the dairy industry, the Dairy 
Record: 

TIME To Improve ORDERS 


The USDA and eastern producer groups, 
of course, feel that it is imperative that the 
compensatory payment feature of the milk 
marketing orders be saved if at all possible. 
Otherwise, milk market orders are in grave 
danger of being emasculated. 

That warning was sounded by a majority 
report of a committee appointed by Secre- 
tary Ezra T. Benson as far back as 1954. 
The committee was heavily loaded with 
economists who represented the fluid milk 
groups, and their report stated that market 
pool orders with classified pricing plans 
could not be continued without compensa- 
tory payments. The Luke report, made by 
Dr. H. Alan Luke, at the Midwestern Milk 
Conference at Knoxville, Tenn., in April 
1954, also held that “compensatory pay- 
ments have no other purpose under the 
order program than to insure the effective- 
ness of a classified-pricing program.“ 
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However, in the same report Dr. Luke 
stated that the protection for the class I 
price “is not intended to represent an as- 
surance of a price which is more than ade- 
quate to bring forth the necessary depend- 
able supplies of quality milk, including ade- 
quate reserves.“ 

Dr. Luke then went on to state, “If class I 
prices are too high under the order pro- 
gram, they bear the seeds of their own de- 
struction. Such prices bring additional 
milk to the market.” 

The Luke report, incidently, was a defense 
of the milk marketing orders and compensa- 
tory payments, but he spelled out the in- 
herent dangers to the milk marketing orders 
when producer groups fail to see the danger 
signals and their demands for higher and 
higher class 1 prices seemingly are never sat- 
isfied. 

Dr. Luke's warning went unheeded. Eco- 
nomics were thrown out the window, and 
despite the injunction that the class 1 prices 
were to be no higher than n to at- 
tract an adequate supply of pure, wholesome 
milk for bottling purposes, they were put at 
such a high bracket in many order markets 
that they encouraged greater production and 
an ever-mounting surplus of milk that was 
diverted to manufacturing usage. 

There was justification for the milk mar- 
keting orders when originally conceived, but 
they have gone so far afield from their orig- 
inal concept and purpose, that they have be- 
come a juggernaut that is a destructive force 
in the manufacturing milk industry, and the 
entire dairy industry. The market orders 
themselves have been spreading like a plague 
throughout the Nation—many of which are 
in manufacturing areas for which there is 
no justification for their being. Others are 
contiguous to other orders, and the con- 
fusion is as might be expected. And al- 
though the USDA has not encouraged, it 
has condoned the payment of premiums over 
the established class 1 price. 

While those who favor the compensatory 
payments will argue that they are not eco- 
nomic barriers, they in the next breath will 
assert that compensatory payments have no 
other purpose than to insure the effective- 
ness of a classified pricing program. Ger- 
trude Stein, of the “a rose is a rose is a rose“ 
fame, was but a novice in the school of dou- 
bletalk. 

Let there be no misunderstanding. Dairy 
Record does not oppose Federal orders per 
se. It does oppose the abuses and the gim- 
micks which have been added to the orders 
and which defy all of the laws of economics, 

Most noteworthy of these have been the 
compensatory payments. Dairy Record op- 
posed them from the outset as being an 
unrealistic method of maintaining a high 
class 1 price, by recklessly refusing to give 
heed to actual values. 

Ostensibly, the fundamental thesis of the 
compensatory payments was to equalize the 
costs of producing milk in the market order 
areas with those outside, but that idea has 
proved a monumental hoax. For example, in 
the Lehigh Valley case in which Suncrest 
Parms joined in the action, the testimony 
brought out that in September, 1957, when 
Suncrest sought to sell its milk in the New 
York-New Jersey marketing area, Suncrest 
was paying $6.47 per hundredweight for milk 
under the Philadelphia order, It was assessed 
a compensatory payment of $2.78 per hun- 
dredweight on top of this price. At the 
same period handlers jn the New York-New 
Jersey area were paying $6.23 for class 1. 

For many years dairy plants in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota shipped a considerable quan- 
tity of cream to ice cream manufacturers 
on the east coast during shortage periods in 
the East, but that business was completely 
Stified with the introduction of compen- 
satory payments. 

In the underworld there is a racket where- 
by legitimate businesses are forced to pay 
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protection money. After all, the two plans 
are not too dissimilar. 

Certainly, producers in the Federal order 
markets are entitled to some degree of pro- 
tection because of their possible higher pro- 
duction costs, but that protection should 
not go to such lengths that it makes it 
possible for them to completely disregard 
values and economics. In most markets they 
have a reasonable amount of protection in 
stiff sanitary requirements and transporta- 
tion costs, and the question naturally arises 
as to how much protection they should be 
given. 

Would it not be a much simpler plan to 
make it mandatory that each handler pay 
an established minimum price for the milk 
or cream he buys in the various use cate- 
gorles? 


Remarks by Theodore R. McKeldin at the 
Dedication and Presentation of Coff- 
man Home for the Aging, Hagerstown, 
July 10, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr, MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
cision of the House not to conduct busi- 
ness yesterday gave me an opportunity to 
return to the Sixth District of Maryland 
to attend the dedication of the Coffman 
Home for the Aging, 1209 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Hagerstown, Md. This cere- 
mony was more than the mere accept- 
ance by the public of a new and vital 
instrument for public welfare. It was 
impossible to inaugurate the use of the 
Coffman Home for the Aging without 
doing honor to the donors, Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrew K. Coffman. In a larger sense, 
the dedication acknowledged the spirit 
of American philanthropy and individ- 
ual citizen responsibility. 

If there were a larger exercise of such 
responsibility throughout the Nation it 
might be unnecessary for this House to 
remain in nearly continuous session. 

The address on this occasion of the 
Honorable Theodore R. McKeldin, twice 
Governor of Maryland, was both elo- 
quent and appropriate. I am sure the 
Members of the Congress will value his 
words which are appended: 

We cannot halt the advancing years, or 
even bid them slow their pace. 

Nor would we, even if we could. 

We bring into the world the sons and 
daughters on whom we bestow the ulti- 
mate measures of our love and affection, 
and in whom we invest our pride in the past 
and our hope for the future. 

We watch with great joy and some appre- 
hension their rise from the sweetness of 
babyhood to the sturdiness of active child- 
hood. 

With a mingling of heartache and pleasure, 
we see them gradually break the ties of de- 
pendence and assume the attitudes of self- 
reliance as they march toward that goal 
which we wish, with all our hearts to have 
them reach, the estate of useful and con- 
structive adulthood. 

But if they are to attain this plateau in 
the cycle of life, where they eventually must 
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pick up the burdens which we lay down 
and carry on where we leave off, to bring 
their own children into the world and length- 
en the chain of promise for the progress 
of humanity and the advancement of civili- 
zation, then inevitably and inexorably, we 
too must grow older, and must find our 
places in the twilight and in the night to 
make more room for them in the sunlight 
of life. 

This is the process of aging, as much a 
part of the divine plan of life as is birth 
itself. 

Happily the lot of the aging and the aged 
has been improving in some respects with 
succeeding generations. In other respects, 
it has been deteriorating. 

The span of life is being constantly ex- 
tended by the sciences of medicine and 
surgery, and the active man or woman in 
command of his or her activity or source 
of income need not abandon his work or 
activity as early in life as many did in the 
past. 

There was a time when civilization was in 
a stage so raw that the aged members of a 
tribe or a society of people were abandoned 
to die by the wayside when they no longer 
could hurl a spear or wield a club to de- 
stroy an enemy or provide meat for the 
tribal or family table. 

Today, the superannuated citizen not only 
is not abandoned by society, but he is given 
more attention than ever before, and 
more, perhaps, than any other group of our 
society. This process has been in progress 
for a long, long time. 

The oldtime poorhouses, horrible as many 
of them were in comparison with the stand- 
ards of today, were designed and operated 
largely in the interest of the aged, and they 
at least furnished shelter and food and, when 
necessary, clothing, and all of this was 
better, at least, than leaving the old 
people to shift for themselves when they 
lacked the strength or the ability to provide 
themselves with the simplest of necessities. 

But the poorhouse was far from ideal. 
It lacked many of the necessities of com- 
fort, convenience, and recreation that the 
old so sorely need. It often separated hus- 
bands from the wives wha had been their 
companions for many years, It was not 
a happy place, 

Social reform in the thirties, with its 
provisions for old-age assistance and old-age 
pensions went a long way toward eliminating 
the need for the poorhouse. 

Then, several States, with Maryland among 
the pioneers, started systems of hospitals 
for the chronically ill. These, too, find that 
most of their patients fall in the categories 
of the aged and the aging. 

Medical knowledge has found that many 
of those who once were considered bedridden 
for life now can be physically rehabilitated 
to stages where they can care for them- 
selves and even perform useful tasks for 
others. 

Today, the proposed provision by Presi- 
dent Kennedy of medical care for the aged 
is one of the most discussed and most urgent 
problems of our times. And I congratulate 
President Kennedy for sponsoring this im- 
portant piece of legislation. 

Nearly everyone agrees that some such 
provision must be made beyond what we 
have today. The only disagreement at the 
moment seems tobe as to method, particu- 
larly the method of financing. That such 
carem ust come is beyond doubt, and the 
sooner the better. 

The law that is to be enacted will not 
be perfect, and it is very doubtful that 
public funds ever will completely take the 
Place of private charity and religious en- 
dowments in the care for the aged, any more 
than it does in the care for the ill and the 
unfortunate in general, 

But we are rapidly approaching the time 
when the care of the aged throughout the 
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country will be something to which we can 
point with pride, something that will 
be a new milestone in civilization, and 
a new mark of the gratitude that we owe to 
those who served before us and who have 
laid so much of the strong foundation on 
which we build and on which generations 
of the future will continue to build, 

But there is another group of citizens 
who, to a considerable extent, are being 
overlooked in our progress and our com- 
passion. 

Aging is not a uniform process throughout 
our population. 

Despite our growing knowledge and ap- 
plication of advanced geriatrics there are 
some ‘vho suffer at earlier ages than others 
from symptoms of degenerative ills that are 
associated with old age. 

They are too old, perhaps, in physical 
condition to enjoy the pleasures, preroga- 
tives, and productiveness of the middle years 
of life, and yet too young in years to be 
classified among the aged. 

They need our help, and we, as a people, 
need more knowledge of the circumstances 
and conditions, whether inherited or ac- 
quired, that have condemned them prema- 
turely to the loss of the remnant qualities 
of youth with which middle age is often en- 
dowed. 

It is for such as these, and for the greater 
knowledge of the future that Andrew K. Coff- 
man and Gladys B. Coffman—your longtime 
friends and neighbors—again have demon- 
strated so constructively their compassion 
for their less fortunate fellow citizens, their 
e: understanding of human 
needs, and their inspired desire to provide 
this community with lasting benefits—hu- 
mane institutions that will grow through the 
years in their usefulness and their blessings 
to those they serve. 

I suppose that no one person knows or 
will ever know the full extent of the bene- 
factions bestowed by Andrew Coffman and 
the wonderful lady who shares his generous 
life and his great philanthropies. 

Of some of them, we do know. 

I had the honor of playing a part some 
years ago in the dedication of the magnifi- 
cent health center which was their gift to 
this appreciative community. 

A few years later, I participated in the 
dedication of the laboratory for cancer re- 
search, immediately for this community, 
but serving the whole world, along with 
other great institutions, in the dedicated 
search for the knowledge that is so sorely 
needed in the fight against that dread and 
destructive allment, 

And now, today, comes one more great in- 
stitution of science and humanitarianism to 
serve many of the people in this area and 
perhaps to contribute something or much to 
the knowledge of geriatrics—a still develop- 
ing science about which much is known but 
about which much, oh very much, still must 
be learned. 

This is the Coffman Home for the Aging. 

Yes, Andrew and Gladys Coffman have 
done much for this community and, through 
this community, for their State and for their 
country and indeed for the world. 

Their benefactions have made this city of 
Hagerstown an important medical center 
and have added to the preeminence of 

d in the field of medicine and re- 
search into the ills of humanity. 

And while we express our thanks to them 
from the very depths of our hearts, our 
gratitude would be worthless unless it be 
accompanied by a realization of the responsi- 
bility that they place In your hands as 
Washington countlans, and in all of our 
hands as citizens of Maryland, the re- 
sponsibility to see that this new home for 
the aging and the health center and the 
cancer research center serve well their pur- 
Poses now, and grow through the years and 
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the generations with the best in scientific 
advancements and the finest in loving care 
for the ill and the needy. 

The names of Andrew and Gladys Coffman 
will live for all time in the hearts of suc- 
ceding generations of Marylanders. 

And may the memory serve as an inspira- 
tion for the continuing of that love for 
humanity and for the progress of knowledge 
that they teach so effectively and so force- 
fully, not by mere words, but by magnificent 
example. 


Us Subjects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
should, to properly understand the pro- 
grams advocated by the administration, 
study the opinions of key administration 
figures to truly ascertain their views. 

The Chicago Tribune has done just 
that in its edition of Monday, July 9, in 
an editorial entitled “Us Subjects,” 
which I include in the Recorp at this 
time: 


Us SUBJECTS 

That “humility” is hardly the proper char- 
acterization for the wizards of the New Fron- 
tier need not be labored. The examples of 
Executive arrogance multiply and even be- 
come offensive to other Democrats. 

Representative Oris PIKE, a New York 
Democrat, has publicly complained that his 
arm is sore from the twisting of Mr. Ken- 
nedy's agents, ordering him how to vote. 
The House Democratic steering committee 
has taken the unprecedented step of warn- 
ing President Kennedy to stop threatening 
and pressuring Democrats through his army 
of lobbyists. 

One of the White House advisers from 
Harvard, Prof. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
snapped over the phone to a journalist who 
had been a former U.S. Ambassador to 
Switzerland, “You are an idiot,“ He fol- 
lowed that up with the observation: “It is 
obvious to me that I write for people who 
have higher intellectual qualities than you 

ess.” 

Then there is Walt Whitman Rostow, an- 
other Cambridge professor, now running the 
State Department Policy Planning Counċil, 
He was summoned before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee in an attempt to 
discover what kind of policy he is planning. 

Reports are that he has drafted a master 
policy paper setting forth the thesis that the 
Soviet Union is mellowing, and that, as it 
matures, overlapping interests will make it 
possible for the United States to make deals 
with Russia to mutual advantage, so that 
the cold war, to use a Marxian phrase, will 
“wither away.” 

But, as Senator DIRKSEN describes the 3- 
hour interview, when Rostow was asked if 
this were a correct summary, he consulted 
two other State Department officials and 
refused to answer on the grounds of execu- 
tive privilege. That is, it is nobody's busi- 
ness—neither that of Congress nor of the 
public, 

The eminent economist, Ludwig Von 
Mises, offers an apt commentary on the whole 
outlook of the higher Kennedy echelons. In 
his book “Burocracy,” he writes, “On Janu- 
ary 15, 1838, the Prussian Minister of the 
Interior, G. A. R. von Rochow, declared in 
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reply to a petition of citizens of a Prussian 
city: It is not seemly for a subject to apply 
the yardstick of his wretched intellect to 
the acts of the chief of state and to arrogate 
to himself, in haughty insolence, a public 
judgment on their fairness.’ ™ 

This, Von Mises remarks, was in the days 
in which German liberalism challenged ab- 
solutism, and public opinion “vehemently 
resented this piece of overbearing burocratic 
pretension.” 

But, as dictatorial habit became con- 
firmed, the result was, Von Mises relates, 
that half a century later (by 1891) “German 
liberalism was stone dead. The Kaiser's 
Sozialpolitik, the statist system of govern- 
ment interference with business and of ag- 
gressive nationalism, had supplanted it. 
Nobody minded when the rector of the Im- 
perial University of Strassburg quietly char- 
acterized the German system of government 
thus: 

Our officials * * * will never tolerate 
anybody's wresting the power from their 
hands, certainly not parliamentary majori- 
ties whom we know how to deal with in a 
masterly way. No kind of rule is endured 
so easily or accepted so gratefully as that of 
high-minded and highly educated civil serv- 
ants. The German state is a state of the 
supremacy of officlaldom—let us hope that it 
will remain 80.“ 

With the New Frontier’s contemptuous 
view of us subjects, we should seem to be 
headed for the same dispensation. The boys 
from Harvard look down on our “wretched 
intellects.” As once was remarked by Harry 
Hopkins, grand vizier to Franklin Roosevelt, 
“The people are too damn dumb to under- 
stand.” 


Democracy Versus Communism as a 


Way of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. El- 
mer A. Robertson, Jr., who graduated 
last month from the Takoma Academy, 
recently achieved considerable recogni- 
tion in the essay contest sponsored by 
Civitan. Mr. Robertson won not only 
the local county and State award, but 
also was awarded first prize for the area 
of Maryland, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Robertson's essay is an elo- 
quent statement of the difference be- 
tween freedom and regimentation. Its 
primary significance to us all is that it 
is the creation of a young student of our 
free system. 

The essay follows: 

Democracy VERSUS COMMUNISM AS A War 
or Lire 
(By Elmer A. Robertson, Jr.) 

A few months ago I stepped, somewhat 
apprehensively, through a large door that 
took me from democracy into communism. 
Out of curlosity I had come to the Soviet 
Embassy. Once inside, I was on Russian 
property, face to face with Russian citizens. 
That building and the men inside it stood 
for a way of life that is fundamentally an- 
tagonistic to democracy as I know it. Those 
men would never pledge allegiance to “one 
nation, under God,” or celebrate a holiday 
like Christmas. Neither would they own 
their own homes or invest in corporate stock. 
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After all, these men were Communists, and 
Communists do not believe in God or in pri- 
vate property. 

According to Communist belief, human 
nature is a product of the economic system. 
Individuals exist for the benefit of the state, 
the ideal citizen being the one who puts 
the interest of the state above his own. 

Since the state is preeminent under com- 
munism, the government attempts to run 
and regulate society to serve its own needs. 
The schools, the economy, and even the lives 
of individuals are controlled by the govern- 
ment. For instance, although 7 years of 
education are compulsory in the Soviet 
Union, the professional schools admit no 
more students than are required to produce 
the number of graduates desired by the 
government. Even if a student is fortunate 
enough to attend a professional school, he 
is required to serve on an assigned job upon 
graduation. 

In the economy, government control some- 
times produces spectacular results. Soviet 
accomplishments in space provide recent 
examples of this. Nevertheless, when these 
are evaluated in terms of the individual 
Communist workers, they can mean little 
more than larger annual norms and fewer 
consumer goods. Even today, after 40 years 
of communism, the Soviet economy is badly 
lopsided, and one of its most talked-about 
goals is to surpass capitalistic America. 

Economic progress always has its price. 
In socialist states, it costs the freedom of 
the people. Despite limited guarantees of 
civil liberty in the Soviet Constitution, the 
individual citizen is hardly free. Religious 
education is practically prohibited. Mass 
meetings are allowed only when they are 
organized by the government. Reading ma- 
terial is carefully controlled, In 1959, for 
example, over 100 books, including the World 
Almanac, were banned from an American 
exhibition in Moscow because, according to 
the Ministry of Culture, they smeared Soviet 
reality and distorted the foreign policy and 
internal situation in the Soviet Union. 

The net result of all these government 
controls and regulations, coupled with the 
vast propaganda machine, is to produce in- 
dividuals who have lost their individuality. 
Each person is constantly asked to submerge 
his interests in those of his party and coun- 
try. Communist slogans demand, “Personal 
sacrifice for the sake of social welfare.” 
Eventually the party doctrines become a sort 
of religion—an atheistic antireligion— 
which engulfs and entwines the individual. 

In contrast, American democracy is based 
on the belief that “all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain unalienable rights.” A way 
of life built on this philosophy necessarily 
Places a high value on the sacredness of the 
individual. Accordingly, the function of 
Government is to “promote the general wel- 
fare” and “secure the blessings of liberty“ to 
all. 

In harmony with these principles, the free 
enterprise system of a democracy permits 
each person to choose his occupation, own 
his home, and engage in open competition. 
In America this system has produced a de- 
gree of opportunity and prosperity that is 
unparalleled. Americans haye more tele- 
phones than the rest of the world combined. 
For every five persons there are two cars. 
About half the world’s radio and television 
sets are in the United States. Our history 
provides countless examples of poor boys who 
became rich men and of backwoodsmen who 
became statesmen. 

These accomplishments have not been made 
possible by our economic system alone; and 
without the other freedoms that democracy 
provides, they would have little value. After 
all, as a way of life, democracy stands for 
more than material prosperity. In the eyes 
of the world it symbolizes freedom of speech 
and the press, freedom of conscience, and 
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the right to a fair trial. This means that 
in a democratic society nothing can be im- 
mune to criticism, open criticism. It implies 
that all are free to have their own philoso- 
phy of life and to live by it. It signifies that 
the state does not regulate religion and 
that the churches do not regulate the goy- 
ernment. It gives to all the right to 
choose their associates and to rear 
their children as they please. It insures a 
fair trial for both the teen-age traffic violator 
and the hardened criminal. It guarantees 
that people may go where they please with- 
out government interference. It means, in 
short, that the government gives the people 
protection rather than regimentation. 

These freedoms, however, bring with them 
responsibilities. Every person must respect 
the rights and liberties of others. This in- 
cludes far more than simply abiding by the 
laws. Carried to its logical conclusion, this 
principle requires each citizen to be honest 
in his business and to be courteous in his 
driving. Because a democratic government 
is controlled by the people, all citizens should 
participate in the processes of government, 
perhaps by serving on a jury or by working 
in a political campaign or by simply voting 
intelligently. But whatever form it takes, 
this activity is vital to the survival of our 
way of life; for all the rights of a democracy 
are interdependent: if one is abridged, all are 
imperiled. 

For a hundred and eighty years American 
democracy has survived and prospered, Its 
past is filled with glory; its future rests with 
us, the Americans of today. The most ef- 
fective means of preserving our way of life is 
to spread it, to give it to others. Democracy 
as we know it both requires and produces 
responsible citizens who have an abundance 
of freedom and opportunity. If it does not 
have these, it cannot succeed; if it does not 
produce these, it is not successful. These 
conditions—freedom, responsibility, oppor- 
tunity—which are the foundations of democ- 
racy, are also our most effective barriers 

communism. Where they exist, com- 
munism is excluded. By spreading them, we 
spread democracy itself. 

Yes, as ways of life communism and de- 
mocracy are vastly divergent. Although I 
learned about the positive aspects of com- 
munism while visiting the Russian Embassy 
recently, to me the superiority of my way 
of life remains indisputable. That commu- 
nism produces citizens who are just as 
healthy and literate and long lived as those 
of democracy can hardly be denied. Never- 
theless, the difference between the systems is 
obvious. It is the difference between Stalin 
and Lincoln, between refugees and immi- 
grants, between Hungary and the Philippines, 
between check points and freeways. Both 
systems may give man freedom from ma- 
terial want, but only one takes fear from his 
heart and in its place puts the courage of 
his convictions and the will to be his own 
master. 


God and the Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
sermon entitled God and the Supreme 
Court,” by Rev. Darrell B. Harrison, pas- 
tor, Sunnyland Christian Church, Wash- 
ington, II., delivered on Sunday, July 1, 
1962, in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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The sermon follows: 
Gop AND THE SUPREME COURT 


(Sermon of Rev. Darreil B. Harrison, pastor, 
Sunnyland Christian Church, Washing- 
ton, Ill., July 1, 1962) 


Last week's decision by the U.S. Supreme 
Court outlawing prayer in a public school 
should be a matter of great concern to all 
thinking Americans. The news mediums 
have rightly given much time and space to 
the task of informing our people about the 
Court's decision, 

The prayer which became the focus of 
attention was one prepared by the New York 
State Board of Regents. The prayer was 
recommended for use in the schools of that 
State. This 22-word prayer says: “Almighty 
God, we acknowledge our dependence upon 
Thee, and we beg Thy blessings upon us, 
our parents, our teachers, and our country.” 
The prayer was not required to be sald, it 
was only recommended. Pupils whose par- 
ents objected to the prayer could be excused 
from the classroom while the prayer was 
being said. 

It is a prayer that is clearly nondenomina- 
tional and nonsectarian. Yet it and all other 
prayers are now prohibited in the classrooms 
of America. 

Justice Black, in writing for the majority 
of the court, argued that the New York 
prayer violates the first amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States which 
says: “Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof.” Specifically 
he charges that it does establish religion. 
The Wall Street Journal of June 27 said on 
its editorial page: 

“Now if it were true that the prayer con- 
stituted an establishment of religion, it 
would be a serious matter indeed. The au- 
thors of the Bill of Rights wrote the estab- 
lishment clause because they understood 
very weli the perils of state religion and the 
tyranny which can go with it—which in fact 
had driven many from the Old World to the 
New to find religious freedom. 

“But only a violent wrenching of language 
can produce the interpretation that the 
prayer establishes a religion. If one looks 
at its 22 Innocuous words, it must be asked, 
What religion? Nor does it interfere with 
any one's constitutional right of free exer- 
cise of religion, including the right to prac- 
tice no religion and believe in none. It ts 
nondenominational; it is not mandatory in 
any school; no pupil is required to recite 
it.” 

The Constitution of the United States 
does not ban prayer in schools or in any 
other government agency. It was written 
to provide freedom of religion, not freedom 
from religion. At one of the Constitutional 
Conventions being held in Philadelphia, Ben- 
jamin Franklin rose from his seat and ad- 
dressed the chairman with these words: 

“I have lived, sir, a long time, and the 
longer I live, the more convincing proofs I 
see of this truth—that God governs in the 
affairs of men. And 1f a sparrow cannot fall 
to the ground without his notice, is it prob- 
able that an empire can raise without his 
ald? We have been assured, sir, that ‘except 
the Lord build the House, they labour in 
vain that build it“ I firmly believe this; 
and I also belleve that without his con- 
curring aid we shall succeed in this political 
building no better than the builders of 
Babel. We shall be divided by our little 
partial local interests; our projects will be 
confounded, and we ourselves shall become 
a reproach and byword down to future 
ages.” 

Following this statement, Mr. Franklin 
requested that the Congress open each day's 
session with a prayer. From that time on 
each meeting of the Constitutional Conven- . 
tion began with prayer. Editor C. L. Dancey 
in commenting on this said: “To say that 
these men prayed and then sat down to 
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outlaw prayer by government agencies is 
to speak obvious nonsense.” 

Without doubt the Supreme Court felt 
that it was upholding the principle of the 
separation of church and state. Certainly 
we all believe in this principle. We all real- 
ize that to have freedom for ourselves we 
must also grant it to all others. Each one 
of us would like to promote his own church, 
but we realize that this cannot be done in 
public schools or government agencies. 
However, there was no violation of the prin- 
ciple of the separation of church and state 
in this issue. 

It is interesting to note who it was that 
carried this issue to the courts. Of the five 
parents that requested the court's ruling, two 
are Jewish, one is Unitarian, one is a member 
of the Society of Ethical Culture, and the 
other is a professed nonbeliever. Their law- 
yer was born Jewish, but by his own words 
said that he never practiced his faith. It is 
also interesting to note that instead of the 
parents seeking out a lawyer to argue their 
case for them, the lawyer interviewed parents 
until he found the five that would allow him 
to use their names to present his test case 
to the courts. The point is this: There is 
now a conspiracy in America to remove faith 
in God from the public consciousness. I 
do not believe as some do that the American 
Civil Liberties Union or the Supreme Court 
came to their decision because they desired 
to give aid and comfort to the Communists. 
The words of Representative JOHN BELL WIL- 
LIAMS, of Mississippi, who labeled the deci- 
sion of the Court, “A deliberate and carefully 
planned conspiracy to substitute material- 
ism for spiritual values,“ more likely fits the 
situation, The American Civil Liberties Un- 
jon has stated since the Supreme Court's 

“We are confident, that as other 
more sectarian religious practices are brought 
to the Court's attention, they likewise will 
be declared unconstitutional.” 

If the present trend continues, there will 
be no prayers sald at high school bacca- 
laureates, no invocations at dedications of 
public buildings, One Saturday this past 
spring, Father Shubert of the local Roman 
Catholic Church and I each offered a prayer 
at the dedication of the beautiful new local 
post office building. Many people of differ- 
ent denominational backgrounds remarked 
to me after the service how nice it was that 
a Protestand and Catholic could participate 
in the dedication of a public building. No 
one seemed to think that the participation 
of two clergymen of quite diverse beliefs 
spoke for any particular denomination or 
sect. Rather all seemed to feel that we were 
mindful of the need of God's blessing upon 
our individual and corporate undertaking. 
If the trend toward the erasure of God from 
public life continues, then future post office 
buildings will be dedicated without the in- 
vocation of God's blessing. In God We 
Trust” will no longer be printed on our coins. 
The phrase, one nation under God” will not 
be included in our Pledge of Allegiance to 
the Flag. 

The Wall Street Journal in the editorial 
already quoted says: 

“If the majority opinion prevails, how- 
ever, it must logically require the excision 
of all those countless other official references 
to God—such as in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Pledge of Allegiance, The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” the words used to 
inaugurate the President, open the Congress 
and convoke the Supreme Court itself. 
Justice Douglas, concurring with the ma- 
jority, seems to say it does and should apply 
to these and all other official instances. 

“And that is by no means all. If the 
majority doctrine stands, then anything 
that smacks of religious instruction or the 
subtle imparting of religious viewpoint in 
the public schools becomes suspect. Do not 
suppose this to be a fanciful exaggeration. 
Already the Bible is banned from some 
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schoolrooms. Already a Florida court deci- 
sion has declared school observances at Eas- 
ter and Christmas to be unconstitutional, 
and similar efforts are afoot elsewhere. 
(Poor kids, if they can’t even sing Christmas 
Carols.) 

“As for banning the Bible, with its mag- 
nificent poetry and philosophy, that is but 
the bare beginning, since so much of our 
culture is Biblical in derivation. In Mat- 
thew Arnold's phrase, the mainstreams of 
Western civilization are Hebraism and Hel- 
lenism, and by Hebraism is meant the whole 
Judeo-Christian tradition and ethic. 

“Shall we then uproot it? Out the win- 
dow with everything from Dante to Donne, 
from Milton to Dickens? Or how can public- 
school teachers teach about Bach or Michel- 
angelo, when the context is so inescapably 
religious? What is left of history? 

“Thus carried to its conclusion, the argu- 
ment reduces itself to absurdity. That is 
why we would enter a plea for the exercise 
of a little commonsense. Any actual at- 
tempt to establish a specific state religion 
is a danger that ought to be easily recogniza~ 
ble. But it is something entirely different 
to suppose that short of unimaginable police 
tactics, teaching about religion can be di- 
vorced from the American education with 
which it is inextricably bound up as & cen- 
tral fact of our heritage. 

“Those who persist in such attempts had 
best take care lest, in the name of religious 
freedom, they do real damage to free institu- 
tions.” 

Mr. Dancey of cur own Peoria Journal Star 
had this to say in his editorial Wednesday, 
June 27, 1962. Notice especially his last 
sentence: 

“Certainly, no one religion should be given 
special aid and advantage over others, and 
none should be suppressed by this Govern- 
ment. But this does not mean that all 
should be suppressed in anything with which 
any Government agency has any connection, 

“In a time when the Government has a 
hand in almost everything and ts reaching 
for what is left, that becomes an impossible 
situation—unless we are going the way of 
our arch enemy and trying to make Govern- 
ment take the place of God. 

“In which case, well, God help us.” 

The simple truth of the matter is this: 
Our country and its culture stems in large 
measure from the Judeo-Christian tradition. 
At the time our Constitution and laws were 
first drawn up for this country, our leaders 
were cognizant of our heritage. They sought 
to preserve that heritage for our Nation by 
writing into the Constitution and laws, an 
awareness and dependence upon God. For 
the most part up until the present time our 
leaders have maintained this awareness of 
the need of Almighty God in all of our af- 
fairs. Yet the Supreme Court in the name 
of freedom now takes another step that could 
destroy this feeling of dependence upon God. 
Five families in the name of freedom deny a 
certain practice of religious freedom to mil- 
lions of Americans. What is worse, any time 
in the future when one or two or five families 
object to anything that smacks of religion, 
they can carry their objections to the Su- 
preme Court, and another American heritage 
and freedom will be lost. 

It seems a tragedy that the Court last 
week should make such a decision, when 10 
years ago it said that by and large Americans 
are a religious people. At that time it gave 
approval for nonsectarian religious prac- 
tices in public schools and Government 
agencies. Justice Stewart, the only mem- 
ber of the Court to dissent in the present 
case said, The Court has misapplied a great 
constitutional principle. I cannot see how 
an official religion is established by letting 
those who want to say a prayer say it. On 
the contrary to deny the wish of these school- 
children to join in reciting this prayer is to 
deny them the opportunity of sharing the 
spiritual heritage of our Nation.” 
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The question then is: What can we do 
about this decision of the Supreme Court? 
President Kennedy in his news conference 
last week gave a partial answer. He said: 

“We have in this case a very easy remedy, 
and that is to pray ourselves and I would 
think that it would be a welcome reminder 
to every American family that we can pray 
a good deal more at home, and attend our 
churches with a good deal more fidelity, and 
we can make the true meaning of prayer 
much more important to the lives of our 
children. That power is very much open 
to us.“ 

Mr. Kennedy is right, this is a part of the 
answer. We should pray more in our homes, 
and privately. We should attend our 
churches more. But this is not the whole 
answer. When the Nazis came to power 
in Germany, they didn't try very hard to 
get parents to quit teaching their children 
religion. In fact they even gave some con- 
sent to parents to teach their children 
religion. But when those children went to 
school their teachers scoffed at, and made 
fun of religion. Teachers in the colleges 
and universities admitted that religion had 
been useful in the past, but the “new Ger- 
many—the Third Reich" lived in a scientific 
age. Of course some children did grow up 
with a religious faith, but not as many 
came to maturity with a religious faith as 
would have I all aspects of their culture had 
been religiously oriented. For a man to be 
well integrated into life, all aspects of his 
life must be consistent. Our fear for Amer- 
ica now is that while parents will teach 
religion, the schools and the rest of the 
society will tend to ignore our Christian 
religion, and as & result the spiritual dynamic 
that has made this country great will be 
lost. Again this would mean that in the 
name of freedom, a small minority of our 
citizens have taken a great deal of freedom 
from the majority of the people. 

There are several things that Americans 
can do to help their Nation come back to an 
awareness of God. 

1. Study the history of our Nation and 
the factors that caused her to become the 
bastion of liberty. Learn again that while 
only a small percentage of Americans at the 
time of the revolution were church mem- 
bers, for the most part those that had a 
hand in preparing the Constitution and our 
Declaration of Independence were Christian, 
and they let thir convictions guide them as 
they worked. Pass these facts on to your 
children. Help them to grow up to be Chris- 
tian patriots. All is not lost, we still have 
time if we go to work now. 

2. Let others know how you feel about 
what is happening in America. Write your 
Congressman and ask for his support in 
this cause. In the office and factory speak 
to your neighbors and friends about what 
is happening, and what we can do about 
it. 

3. We can all do as the President sug- 
gested, and this is most important. We can 
pray more. We must pray hard in our 
homes that God's will be done in our lives, 
and in the life of our country. Certainly 
the rote recitation of prayer in schools or 
anywhere else is not the answer, But fer- 
vent, sincere prayer by millions of Christians 
can be the answer to our problem. We can 
teach our children religion, and live a faith- 
ful example before them. We can attend 
church with more fidelity. 

During the ministry of Jesus He taught His 
disciples that they were the leaven that was 
to work in the world to bring the kingdom of 
God to everyone. In fact, He placed greater 
responsibility than this on the disciples. 
He taught them that the only thing that 
kept the world from being destroyed even 
then was the presence of the disciples. We 
have this continued responsibility for our 
land and world today. Let us accept it 
humbly and prayerfully, knowing that with 
God's help we can succeed. Amen. 
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Postscript: At the close of our worship 
service Sunday, we sang the beautiful hymn, 
My Country! "Tis of Thee.” Some educa- 
tors have already stated that this hymn can 
no longer be used in their schools, because 
the last stanza is a prayer to Almighty God. 
It makes you stop and wonder, doesn’t it? 


“Our fathers’ God! to Thee, 
Author of liberty, to Thee we sing: 
Long may our land be bright with freedom's 
holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, Great God our 
King! Amen.” 


Can Doctors Defy Law With Lives at 
Stake? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude in the Recor an editorial from the 
international weekly newspaper Labor 
which asks “Can Doctors Defy Law With 
Lives at Stake?" 

The editorial is well worth reading, and 
I recommend it be put on the required 
reading list for the Members of this 
Congress. 

Labor organizations that are com- 
posed of the workers in the fields of pub- 
lic service are denied the right to strike 
because the welfare of the public will be 
jeopardized—and this includes not only 
Government employees but employees 
of our public utilities, which are—as you 
know—privately owned and operated. 

Those people engaged in work with 
the electric companies, the gas com- 
panies, and the water companies are re- 
quired to negotiate and then arbitrate 
their differences, for discontinuance of 
these services would affect the health of 
the Nation. 

It might be well to point out that those 
who practice medicine also have a re- 
sponsibility; for, while their selection of 
& profession was voluntary, their en- 
trance into the field of actually practic- 
ing medicine and administering to the 
needs of the ill throughout the Nation 
requires them, through their Hippocratic 
oath, to protect the health of the peoples 
of the world. 

I should hate to think that Congress 
would ever be forced to consider the 
passage of antistrike legislation dealing 
with the medical profession. 

The editorial follows: 

Can DOCTORS Dery Law WITH Lives AT STAKE? 

Doctors in the Canadian Province of Sas- 
katchewan have been striking against the 
Province's new medical care program, Other 
than a small number who have been giving 
“emergency” service in some hospitals, the 
Physicians have refused to practice under 
the new law. 

Meantime babies and adults have been 
dying because their nearest doctors were on 
Strike, and they couldn't get to emergency 
centers in time. Many others are having 
their ills and pains unattended. 
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The plan introduced in Saskatchewan on 
July 1 is similar to the British health sys- 
tem. Medical care for all is financed by 
means of taxes and premiums paid by the 
participants. It’s the law of the Province, 
passed by a legislature elected by the people. 
However, the organized doctors are brazenly 
proclaiming they will not serve unless the 
law is repealed. 

What a howl there would be if workers 
struck to force withdrawal of a law they did 
not like, What if they struck against the 
drastic antilabor laws which prevalil in a 
number of Canadian Provinces? What if 
they struck against the repressive Landrum- 
Griffin and Taft-Hartley Acts in the United 
States, or against the many unionbusting 
“right to work” laws in the States? 

Workers would be denounced from one 
end of the land to another as anarchists and 
lawbreakers. The doctors in Saskatchewan 
have been even more irresponsible, because 
their defiance threatens the lives of many 
people. 

No sovereign government can afford to 
yield to lawbreakers. If it does, then gov- 
ernment by law is dead and anarchy takes 
its place. 


H.R. 11222—Farm Bill 
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HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp communications 
between Mr. Charles B. Shuman, presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration and myself. Following the vote 
on the farm bill, I received the following 
letter from Mr. Shuman: 

AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Chicago, III., June 27, 1962. 
Hon. J. EDWARD ROUSH, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN RovsH;: We want you 
to know that the good judgment, courage 
and statesmanship you showed in voting to 
recommit H.R. 11222 are deeply and sincerely 
appreciated. 

The House's rejection of this unsound 
legislation was a victory for farmers, con- 
sumers, and taxpayers. The only losers were 
the empire builders who want to take over 
the management of our farms. 

The Nation owed a vote of thanks to every 
Member of the bipartisan majority that 
voted to send the bill back to Committee 
despite tremendous pressure from the execu- 
tive branch. 

We will continue to work with the Con- 
gress in the development and passage of 
constructive farm legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES B. SHUMAN, 
President. 


The letter disturbed me and my answer 
to him was as follows: 


JUNE 29, 1962. 
Mr. CHARLES B. SHUMAN, 
President, American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Chicago, III. 

Dran Mr, Suuman: I trust that you will 
understand the intent of this letter, I have 
personally never held any grudge or per- 
sonal animosity toward the Farm Bureau or 
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any of its officers, As a matter of fact, I have 
enjoyed the friendship of many of your peo- 
ple, particularly those who represent. your 
organization in the State of Indiana. 

There were certain statements in your 
recent letter which pointed out to me, how- 
ever, why many do bear animosity toward 
your organization. It emphasized to me 
why many consider your organization to be 
a tool in the hands of the Republican Party. 

To be more specific, I refer to your state- 
ment that the only losers were the empire 
builders.” I disagreed with the legislation 
presented for our consideration but I must 

with your inference that the moti- 
vation of the adminstration was anything 
other than one which was directed toward 
the best interest of our country, 

You also cite “tremendous pressure from 
the executive branch.” If anyone should 
have been in a position to observe such 
pressure, it was I. As I stated on the floor 
during debate, there was never any undue 
influence exerted against me on this vote by 
any of my Democrat leaders or the adminis- 
tration. Nor has there been any hint of 
recrimination since that vote. 

It is in good faith that I make the sug- 
gestion that your organization adopt a more 
positive attitude and that you offer your 
wholehearted cooperation to the adminis- 
tration in developing the constructive farm 
legislation which is so badly needed, 

I voted against the farm bill not because 
of any pressure from your organization nor 
any other group of individuals, but because 
of my conviction that this was not in the 
best interest of the country nor the people 
of the district I represent. 

Now I am very eager to work for the pas- 
sage of a bill to replace the one which was 
defeated. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. EDWARD ROUSE, 
Member of Congress. 


His gracious response was received 
promptly and it is as follows: 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Chicago, IN., July 3, 1982. 
Hon, J. EDWARD ROUSE, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Rouss: I appreciate your recent 
letter and I was particularly pleased to have 
your constructive criticism. I am glad that 
you were not subjected to “tremendous pres- 
sure from the executive branch.” I have 
been advised by some other Members of the 
Congress that the pressure on them was con- 
siderable. I also noticed the news story 
which indicated that the Democratic leader- 
ship in the House had protested to President 
Kennedy regarding the lobbying activities 
of the executive branch. 

Your comment on my use of the phrase 
“empire builders” is well taken. I am sure 
that administration leaders, mistaken as they 
may be, believe that they are working in the 
best interest of our country. 

I have consistently tried to stick to tssues 
without impugning the motives of our op- 
ponents. I regret this lapes and I will try 
to avoid a recurrence. 

Regardiess of their good intentions, ad- 
ministration leaders in the Department of 
Agriculture have proposed farm legislation 
which is very dangerous and not acceptable 
to most farmers. I do appreciate your rec- 
ognition of this fact and we will be pleasod 
to work with you in every way possible to 
find a sound solution for these difficult 
problems. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES B. Shuman, 
President. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
week we commemorated our great na- 
tional holiday in the spirit and tradi- 
tional American manner—fireworks, pa- 
rades, patriotic observances—all revealed 
the depth of our American patriotism. 

Many memorable statements were 
made on the occasion, all revealing the 
tremendous feeling. that continues to 
beat in the hearts of Americans. 

I submit for the Recor the Fourth of 
July statement of Oscar Hines, com- 
mander, Paul Gall Post 303, American 
Legion, Riverdale, Ill., as reprinted in 
the Riverdale Pointer. This stirring 
statement is entitled “Patriotism Is 
Every American's Job”: 

PATRIOTISM Is Every AmMERican’s JOB 
(By Oscar Hines) 

Patriotism is a blessed virtue. It is that 
by which a man loves his country and zeal- 
ously guards against its enemies. As citizens 
of these United States of America we have 
more reasons to love and guard our Nation 
than any other people in the world. 

Yet there are some among us, who through 
fear or timidity would delude us into fan- 
tasies of accommodation, appeasement, dis- 
armament, and so-called peaceful coexistence 
with an enemy who operates by means of 
tyranny and oppression, godlessness and 
slavery. They would have us believe that 
peace is worth any price, that it is better to 
be Red than dead. 

Our fortitude and courage are being tested 
as severely today as at any time in the his- 
tory of our great Republic. Together we 
face a turbulent present and an uncertain 
future. Volces of dissension and disunity are 
wittingly or unwittingly spreading the 
propaganda of an implacable foe who is seek- 
ing our Nation's downfall. Instead of being 
swayed by these voices of dissension let us 
ask ourselves if we are willing to pay the 
price of maintaining our precious American 
heritage. 

Are we willing to pay the price of resisting 
these forces of evil who threaten our very 
life blood? Will our apathy and indiffer- 
ence be the very paths along which we are 
led into slavery and oppression? 

In the immortal words of Patrick Henry, 
“Is life so dear, or peace so sweet as to be 
purchased at the price of chains and slavery? 
Forbid it, Almighty God. I know not what 
course others may take; as for me, give me 
liberty or death.” 

Let us remember, too, these men of dreams, 
daring, and determination, who pledged their 
fortunes, their lives, and their sacred honor 
to give us our providentially inspired Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

When the Continental Congress adopted 
this great document on July 4, 1776, his- 
tory's greatest achievement in human free- 
dom was born. For all who cherish free- 
dom, this observance of our independence 
should be a day of rededication to the prin- 
ciples set forth by these men of dreams, 
daring, and determination. 

As we celebrate this Independence Day, we 
should acknowledge the great debt we owe 
them, the courage of their devotion, the sub- 
limity of their purpose, the endurance of 
their faith, and the splendor of their vision. 

Yet there are some who believe that this 
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is nothing but old-fashioned emotionalism. 
Every American, young or old, who professes 
to possess love of country, should note with 
solemn contemplation just what it means to 
be a free citizen in a free country. Are we 
taking this freedom for granted? Are we 
doing everything we should to resist those 
who are diluting our spirit of patriotism? 
The forces of communism present an ever 
growing threat to our freedom. If we are to 
overcome this threat every American must 
measure up to the highest standards of citi- 
zenship and patriotism. Let us not, there- 
fore, be ashamed to display the old-fashioned 
emotionalism that some decry. 

For wasn't it this old-fashioned emotional- 
ism that motivated the patriots at the Boston 
tea party, and the minutemen at Concord? 
Wasn't it actually emotionalism that caused 
Lincoln to peer with tear-dimmed eyes at the 
battlefield of Gettysburg as he gave his im- 
mortal address? Was LincoJn ashamed of 
shedding tears for those who perished on 
that battlefield? 

Should we, then, as the heirs of this great 
legacy, be ashamed of our emotions? Should 
we join the ranks of the apathetic, the lack- 
adaisical, the indifferent when patriotic ef- 
forts are needed? 

God forbid. Instead, let us now renew our 
dedication and determination to the cause 
of freedom. Let us respect the so-called 
emotionalism of those wha are dedicated to 
that cause. Let us have faith in the Amer- 
ican people's capacity to rise to any level 
of sacrifice in order that our country may ful- 
fill her destiny as a leader of freedom forces 
throughout the world, 

Patriotism is every American's job. It was 
the job of the 892,000 Americans who died on 
battlefields and poured out their life blood 
in all the wars from the Revolution through 
the Korean conflict. It is our job now to 
cherish and defend with alli the faith, devo- 
tion and sincerity we possess the ideals for 
which they fought. 

If this be emotionalism, which it surely is, 
then let us thank God for it. Let us implore 
divine providence that this kind of emo- 
tionalism will triumph over those who seek 
to destroy it. Let the light of our American 
patriotism continue without faltering to 
shine forth over the darkness that threatens 
engulf the free world today. 


The Wall Street Journal Is Wrong 
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HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial on the Government's 
construction set-aside program appeared 
in the Wall Street Journal on Monday, 
July 2, 1962: 

HELP Nosopy Can Arrorp 

People who appear before congressional 
committees frequently want the Govern- 
ment to do something for them, but spokes- 
men for a number of construction compan- 
ies are asking the opposite. They have told 
a Senate subcommittee they want the Gov- 
ernment to stop trying to do something for 
them. 

Epecifically, they want a stop put to the 
Small Business Administration's set-aside 
program, which is supposed to help small 
companies abtain contracts for public works 
projects. “Set-aside” means that the SBA 
earmarks certain projects on which only 
small firms are allowed to bid. 
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The builders contend that among these 
firms are some of doubtful competence 
which the SBA itself, through its loan pro- 
gram, has helped to put in business in direct 
competition with established builders, But if 
a company’s qualifications are questioned, 
the SBA simply issues a certificate of compe- 
tence attesting that the firm is qualified to 
bid on public projects, Evaluation of com- 
petency, the builders assert, is properly a 
function of Federal contracting agencies 
with long experience in the field, and not of 
SBA officials. 

The practical consequence of the SBA's 
set-aside procedures is that bidding is lim- 
ited to firms designated as “small” by SBA 
standards, whether qualified or not. For 
instance, a low bidder on a Government proj- 
ect was ruled ineligible by SBA because he 
wasn’t small enough. The next lowest bid- 
der was given the job, which as a result cost 
the taxpayers 23 percent more than it should 
have. 

Now all this may seem a very pecullar way 
to preserye competitive enterprise—a pur- 
pose for which the SBA was established—-and 
to build public works at the lowest possible 
cost. But it is only to be expected when 
normal business procedures can be set aside 
by a Government agency seeking to aid a 
special group. 


In five paragraphs, this editorial con- 
tains five major errors, which is a very 
poor average. 

Error 1: 

People who appear before congressional 
committees frequently want the Government 
to do something for them, but spokesmen 
for a number of construction companies 
are asking the opposite, 


This implication is completely incor- 
rect. 

The so-called spokesmen represent 
only the large contractors, who object 
to the fact that certain jobs are set aside 
for small contractors. 

The only ineligible contractors are 
those who have done more than $5 mil- 
lion in business annually for 3 consecu- 
tive years. This group represents just 
10 percent of all contractors, who al- 
ready get more than 60 percent of the 
Government's construction business. 
Plainly, they want more. According to 
an SBA poll, the vast majority of gen- 
eral contractors—86.7 percent—favor 
the set-aside program, 

Error 2: 

The builders contend that among these 
firms are some of doubtful competence 
which the SBA itself, through its loan pro- 
gram, has helped to put in business in di- 
rect competition with established builders. 


While technically correct—some 
builders do contend this—the Wall Street 
Journal compounds the false implica- 
tion. 

Small businesses are handicapped in 
securing the long term, low interest fi- 
nancing that is available to big business. 
Therefore, Congress authorized the SBA 
to make loans to qualified small business. 
It is untrue that firms who borrow from 
SBA are of doubtful competence.” Cer- 
tainly small construction firms receiving 
SBA loans may bid on Government con- 
tracts, and when their bids are accepted 
their performance rating has been just 
as high as that of other firms. 

Error 3: 

If a company's qualifications are ques- 
tioned, the SBA simply issues a certificate 
of competency attesting that the firm is 
qualified to bid on public projects. 
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The Journal captiously makes the 
certificate sound like a whitewash, 
which it is not. When the low bidder 
is an unknown small firm and the sec- 
ond low bidder is a well-known con- 
struction firm, the contracting officer 
is often tempted to reject the low bid 
unless the SBA makes a study to see if 
the low bidder is qualified. A certificate 
of competency is issued only after thor- 
ough study by SBA experts, and then 
only for that particular job. Thousands 
of small firms have obtained construc- 
tion contracts, but only 30 percent of 
them have obtained these by certificates 
of competency. 

Error 4: 

The practical consequence of the SBA's 
set-aside procedures is that bidding is 
limited to firms designated as “small” by 
SBA standards, whether qualified or not. 


Dead wrong—contracts are awarded 
only to firms considered to be qualified, 
and this consideration is made by the 
contracting officer, not by the SBA. 

Error 5: 

A low bidder on a Government project 
Was ruled ineligible by SBA because he 
wasn't small enough. The next lowest 
bidder was given the job, which as a result 
cost the taxpayers 23 percent more than it 
should have. 


A firm knows, by the $5 million 3-year 
standard, whether or not it is eligible 
before the bidding starts. Occasionally 
large firms submit false bids—sometimes 
below cost—to embarrass the set-aside 
program. They know the Government 
has no way to hold them to the bid be- 
cause their size makes them ineligible. 
All Government contracting officers 
know of this strategy and, I trust, most 
Members of Congress know of it. If itis 
news to the Wall Street Journal, it is 
news to almost no one else. 

As to saving the taxpayers’ money, the 
Government construction engineers 
know in advance just about how much 
a job will cost. If the bids are too high 
on a job set aside for small business, the 
Government simply rejects them all and 
Opens the bidding to large and small 
alike. 

Thus the Government is amply pro- 
tected on an individual project. But 
more important, the Department of De- 
fense and the General Services Admin- 
istration, the two largest Government 
contracting agencies, have told Congress 
that if small firms were not encouraged 
to compete for contracts by the set-aside 
Program, the lessening of competition 
would cause a rise in prices. So the 
set-aside program is not only beneficial 
to small business, it has the overall ef- 
fect of saving the taxpayers’ money. 

While newspapers are certainly en- 
titled to express their opinions, freedom 
of the press is sorely abused when the 
editorial privilage is used to present 
Statements that are deliberately mis- 
leading, 

The Wall Street Journal has given a 
dubious performance, 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most astute commentators on the 
American scene is Gerald W. Johnson, 
author of “The Superficial Aspect” in 
the New Republic. I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues Mr. John- 
son’s column of July 9, 1962: 

THE SUPERFICIAL ASPECT: ANISE AND 

CuUMMIN 
(By Gerald W. Johnson) 


The Supreme Court decision of the New 
York prayers-in-the-public-schools case has 
ripped open a hornets’ nest of formidable 
size. The actual decision, rigidly inter- 
preted, does no more than underscore the 
difference between God and the political job- 
holders, Devout Christians agree that the 
Lord’s Prayer derives its sanctity from the 
fact that it was prescribed by the Founder 
of the faith; none contends that such au- 
thority is shared by the board of regents 
of New York. The Court held that to em- 
ploy the power of the law to compel people 
to pray according to the word of a group 
of politicians is unconstitutional. To the 
mind of this observer this is surely so. 

But the decision is not being and will not 
be interpreted rigidly. As in the Dred Scott 
case, what the Court actually decided is 
brushed aside, and the debate turns on the 
alleged implications of the decision which is 
to say it is wide open to extreme fanaticism, 
and the fanatics are already swarming in. 
The alert Senator BxaLL, of Maryland—he is 
up for reelection in 2 years and could use a 
popular issue—has already introduced a con- 
stitutional amendment reversing the de- 
cision. Since BEALL is an extreme conserva- 
tive the question arises, Is that all it will 
reverse? Segregationists, John Birchites, 
and other backward lookers have long 
panted for a plausible excuse to reverse 
Marbury v. Madison, too, and this may be 
their opportunity. 

Liberais would be ill advised to shrug this 
off as mere tub thumping. The decision has 
sandpapered raw emotionalism, not all of it 
religious, by any means. For some years 
ingenious legal talent in the service of vari- 
ous minority groups has been forcing the 
Court to face squarely the issue of the con- 
stitutional validity of long-accepted prac- 
tices; and when the issue could no longer 
be evaded, the Court has been compelled to 
strike them down. The fact that the de- 
cisions were morally right has not assuaged 
the wrath of those who found the ancient 
wrongs convenient and profitable. 

These have ready to hand, and they will 
not fail to use, the perfectly valid argument 
that virtue, carried to excess, turns vicious. 
“The minority,” observed Jefferson, ‘possess 
their equal rights, which equal laws must 
protect, and to violate would be oppression.” 
True; but there is a point at which over- 
zealous protection of minority rights can re- 
sult in establishment of a tyranny of the 
weak over the strong, which is the one form 
of government worse than a tyranny of the 
strong over the weak. Sophists of the ex- 
treme right even now are trying to persuade 
us we have passed that point and while 
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they may be weak on logic they are strong 
on emotion, which is still a potent force in 
public affairs. 

The grim fact is that the whole Jeffer- 
sonian concept of political liberty is under 
tremendous pressure because it has not 
brought us safety and a large proportion of 
mankind prefer to live safely, as they think, 
under tyranny rather than in perilous free- 
dom. They are deceived, of course. Tyranny 
is more, not less dangerous than freedom, 
but it doesn’t look so except to minds that 
are relatively mature, politically. 

Lay opinion on strictly juridical questions 
carries small weight, but many laymen 
would highly approve if the Supreme Court 
should find it expedient to apply the rule 
de minimis to some of the litigation being 
initiated by splinter groups. Of course, it is 
a dangerous rule; the assertion that the law 
does not bother with trifles can be perverted 
to serve as an excuse for grave derelictions, 
nor can it be defended logically, since one 
man's trifle is another man's life-or-death 
issue. But we have just seen it demonstrated 
that abandonment of the rule may set the 
ponderous machinery of the Supreme Court 
to grinding such small grist as the objection 
of a handful of bigoted nonbelievers to the 
most perfunctory official recognition that a 
religious tradition does pervade American 
life. This is an evil because it absorbs 
time and attention that should be devoted 
to the correction of evils that afflict far more 
people far more grievously than a few 
minutes’ lipservice given to anything. To 
neglect a larger evil in order to correct a 
smaller one is not a net gain; to borrow a 
religious metaphor, it is paying tithe of anise 
and cummin while omitting weightier mat- 
ters of the law. 

For Demos, unleashed from the rule of 
reason, merits Alexander Hamilton's char- 
acterization—"a great beast.” Under what- 
ever leadership, wise or foolish, Demos is 
immeasurably strong, An American democ- 
racy, fallen under the spell of fanatics, could 
wreak upon the world devastation that 
would make past efforts elsewhere mere 
amateur dabbling by comparison. To insin- 
uate that we shall ever go that length would 
be high treason in spirit, if not in law; but 
that we may take a small step in that direc- 
tion is not only conceivable, it is horribly 


possible. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
Proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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Remarks by Senator Bush on the Dana 
Clark Television Show 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. COTTON. Mr, President, recent- 
ly the distinguished senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Bus] appeared on the 
“Dana Clark Show,” on NBC television. 
His remarks on that occasion covered 
some very fundamental questions before 
Congress and before the American peo- 
ple. I was very much impressed by his 
remarks, which I heard; so much so that 
on my own initiative I should like to ask 
unanimous consent that the remarks of 
the Senator from Connecticut may be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Remarks Mave By Sexaton BUSH ON THE 

Dana Ciank SHOW ON NBC TELEVISION 


Thank you, Mrs, Clark. I'm very happy 
to avail myself of your invitation to talk 
about some of the issues that we are deal- 
ing with in this session of the Congress, 
and will likely be dealing with until around 
the Ist of October. The sessions of the Con- 
gress seem to be getting longer ond longer 
each year. Last year it was October 1 when 
we got out, and now it appears that we 
might even invade the month of October 
with our presence here in Washington, 

One of the most s!gnificant issues that the 
Congress is faced with is a very broad issue, 
and In give some illustrations of what I 
mean here—is the desire of the President 
of the United States to Increase the power 
of the executive branch. That is to say, to 
put more power in the hands of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Now there’s only 
one place that he can go to get that addi- 
tional power, or at least certainly one of 
the places, if the court could be called a 
second power. One of the places is the 
Congress of the United States. So if you're 
going to increase the power of the Presi- 
dent, you've got to take power away from 
some place else, and what he proposes to do 
is to take it away from the Congress. 

You see we've had a system of checks and 
balances under our Constitution since it was 
first signed, and first adopted, and this has 
worked out very well. We have the three 
ecoequal branches, the legislative, the ex- 
ecutive, and the judicial, and it’s been this 
system of checks and balances that have 
made our Government work so well. Some- 
times it seems a little bit slow, but at least 
one branch has been a check upon the 
other, and no complaints have been made 
about a concentration of power, which was 
of course what we came away from Great 
Britain to get away from the concentration 
of power when we were only a colony. 

So the President has decided that he 
should put more power—have more power— 
in the Office of President, and has made var- 
lous requests to the Congress to implement 
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that desire upon his part. One of the first 
recommendations that he made in this con- 
nection was to give him standby discre- 
tionary power to cut taxes. In other words, 
to put it simply, if at any time he thought 
that the economy could be stimulated by 
a tax cut, he would have the power without 
going to Congress, to make such a cut, with- 
in limits that had probably previously been 
established by the Congress. It might be 
$2 billion, $4 billion, $5 billion, or it might 
be for a given length of time, such as 6 
months or a year. But nevertheless what 
he asked the Congress to do is to give up— 
hand over to him this power to reduce taxes, 
at will, at any time that he thought best, 
Now of course this is asking for a very great 
political weapon. One can imagine the ef- 
fect of a President suddenly reducing taxes 
about 2 or 3 weeks before an election, and 
this would of course be a very popular move, 
as everybody likes to have taxes go down, 
and he would assume full credit for it, 

But that isn’t the only reason, although 
it is a reason for opposing it. The reason 
is that the Constitution gives the Congress 
a duty, and an obligation to fix the taxes, 
to raise the money for the Government, and 
to raise and lower taxes is definitely the 
congressional responsibility. So I think it’s 
fair to say that it’s unlikely that this Con- 
gress will go all the way with the President 
in this move to increase his power by giv- 
ing him discretionary power to cut taxes. 
Another illustration of his desire for in- 
creased power for his office came with the 
so-called standby public works bill. Here 
he requested $2,600 million public works to 
go onto the shelf, so to speak, so that at 
any time he felt that a big public works 
program would stimulate the economy then 
he could trigger this authority and put the 
public works bill to work all over the United 
States, or wherever it seemed best to him 
to do it, 

This bill also involved a financing of it, 
which was most unusual, because it pro- 
vided that he would have authority to take 
funds out of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, or the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation, even funds 
designated for our contribution to the World 
Bank, and thus bypass the appropriation 
processes of the Congress. 

Well this was too much for the Congress 
and many of you will recall that this public 
works bill was very greatly changed and the 
authority which he asked for in respect of 
invading the trust funds and pledged funds 
was denied him, and the bill was cut about 
in half, with 8750 million passed for im- 
mediate use, and another $750 million to 
become available in July of 1963. This latter 
one which was a deferred authority was al- 
most defeated in the Senate. 


There are just two examples of where he 
has asked for discretionary power to be 
vested in him at the expense of the Con- 
gress of the United States. A third illus- 
tration might be offered in the so-called 
trade bill, the bill which has to do with the 
control of tariffs and international trade. 
In this bill he has asked for authority to 
cut tariffs across the board any time at his 
discretion, by some 50 percent, or even to 
cut tariffs to zero, when ourselves and the 
Common Market countries control 80 per- 
cent of the world’s trade. This power of 
course is most unusual. We must have an 
extension of the Trade Agreements Act, or 
a new Trade Agreements Act, but many of 


us feel that the President's power should be 
restricted to making tariff reductions on a 
gradual, selective, and reciprocal basis, 50 
that we make sure we're getting quid pro 
quo all the time from concessions that we 
may make to the Common Market. 

This bill also gave him a very substantial 
grant of power in connection with what's 
called trade adjustment—I call it, too, the 
life adjustment phases of the bill. Under 
this provision of the bill he would have 
authority to extend sid to companies or 
organizations that have been put out of 
business by tariff reduction, and the aid 
that he would be able to give them would 
be in the form of loans or technical help 
from the Department of Commerce or the 
Government in some department. Well, 
giving loans to a company that's been put 
out of business is a little bit like throwing 
an anchor to a drowning man, and this is 
& very controversial phase of the bill, which 
I know the Senate will want to examine 
very closely. It also gives him power to put 
workers who have been disemployed by Gov- 
ernment action on the dole—to give them 
relief money for long periods, also to offer 
to them another retraining program, and 
also it provides for funds for moving them 
from one State to another if they can't find 
in their own State places of employment for 
their new skills. So you see it gives the 
President a great deal of power over the 
lives of the workers, and I have felt that 
this is one of the harsher, more cruel aspects 
of the trade bill, 

It also provides that when the President 
makes the decision, there is no appeal— 
there is no appeal to the court, there is no 
appeal to the Congress, there is no congres- 
sional veto, and of course it leaves unsolved 
some of the major problems in connection 
with International trade, as for instance the 
major sources of friction indeed between 
ourselves and the Common Market countries. 
For instance, it does nothing to solve the 
very great difference between us and these 
countries in respect to East-West trade. 
They are shipping goods, even strategic goods 
behind the Iron Curtain, with considerable 
freedom, where we are yery restrictive in 
that, because we don't want to build up 
their economic and military potentials, and 
we feel that our allies are much too gen- 
erous and liberal in their trade behind the 
Iron Curtain, It also leaves unsolved our 
differences with General DeGaulle, who is 
very anxious to establish a nuclear striking 
force of his own, and it also leaves unsolved 
the very serlous question of Japan and the 
Latin American countries, who like our- 
selves, are in a large measure dependent on 
world trade in order to survive. 

But in this bill, while it states that we 
will continue the most favored nations 
policy, and thus give to Japan and the Latin 
American countries all the concessions that 
the President might write into an agreement 
with the Common Market, it imposes no 
such obligation upon them, and would thus 
leave them dependent upon the United 
States as the only big market for their ex- 
pansion for taking care of their needs to 
export, and a country like Japan, as in the 
case of Great Britain has got to export, or 
they simply will die. 

I feel, and I’ve felt that these related 
matters are so important that the Presi- 
dent ought to call a conference of the free 
nations and consider these matters—these 
related matters all at once in connection 
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with the whole questlon of international 
trade, and the matter of trade concessions. 
The Common Market is a mutual protec- 
tion society, and we mustn't think of it as 
a charitable institution that’s going to treat 
us very generously. We've got to be in a 
position to use our bargaining power to 
the very limit if we're going to protect the 
interests of the United States. 
Thank you yery much, Mrs. Clark. 


Telstar and the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following article from the Wall Street 
Journal of July 11: 

TELSTAR AND THE FUTURE 

Yesterday's orbiting of Telstar may well 
have launched the age of instant worldwide 
communications. If this technological rev- 
olution succeeds, it will bring startling eco- 
nomic and perhaps even political changes as 
people are able to cut across national 
borders as never before. 

But the experts caution that such a day 
is still a good ways off. It may take years, 
and lots more work, before the potentiali- 
ties of communications satellites are fully 
realized. Meantime this new space venture 
raises complicated questions for both Gov- 
ernment and industry. 

Telstar itself is an achievement of private 
enterprise, though launched with Govern- 
ment facilities. It represents a consider- 
able investment—estimated at nearly $50 
million so far—and considerable risk on the 
part of American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., whose Bell Laboratories developed the 
satellite. No one can say when there will 
be a return on the investment. 

That is one of the questions, For unless 
this new communications advance becomes 
commercially competitive, it may not get 
much use no matter how great its poten- 
tialities for instantaneous television, radio, 
and telephone transmission, The adminis- 
tration seems aware of the problem; it sup- 
ports a bill, now before the Senate, which 
would set up a closely regulated private 
corporation whose stock would be divided 
between the general public and the com- 
munications companies. 

The proposal is under vigorous attack on 
the ground that it would constitute some 
kind of giveaway to private enterprise. 
Apart from the fact that private enterprise 
has already developed Telstar, such a result 
seems unlikely in the nature of the bill as 
it stands. If anything, the danger may be 
that the proposed corporation will be too 
much wrapped in Government control and 
regulation to permit sufficient profitability 
for the best results. 

Some of those in Congress who object to 
this bill resent the whole idea that private 
enterprise should play any part in civilian 
space except as contractors to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. We 
think the argument for Federal monopoly is 
a dubious one. 

There is, for one thing, the question of 
sheer cost, NASA’s expenditures, including 
the extremely expensive moon project, are 
rising rapidly. As opportunities emerge for 
private investment, it would make sense to 
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let companies participate on their own in- 
stead of letting the taxpayer foot the whole 
bill. What opportunities beyond communi- 
cations might attract private investment are 
not clear at this early stage, but certainly 
Telstar itself is proof that private enterprise 
can play a significant part in space. 

Moreover, as the administration recognizes 
in its communications approach, private 
ownership is very much in the American 
tradition. If more commercial possibilities 
do open up and companies are alert to them, 
the chances are excellent that the Nation's 
space effort would benefit, just as the Nation 
has always benefited from initiative, ef- 
ciency, and competition. 

If, instead, private ownership were to be 
excluded as a matter of policy from the 
limitless reaches of space, then the Govern- 
ment monopoly might grow so vast as to 
dominate the economy. That is why we 
think Telstar is Important not only in itself 
but as a starry symbol of the decisions that 
may do much to shape the future—in space 
and on earth. 


Fiftieth Anniversary Address by Presi- 
dent of Rotary International 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I had the good fortune to accom- 
pany Mr. Nitish C. Laharry, president 
of Rotary International; the junior Sen- 
ator from Missouri, Mr. Long; the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, Luther Hodges; and 
Mr, A. Z. Baker, of Washington, on a 
visit to the President of the United 
States. Mr. Laharry is from Calcutta, 
India, and it was with pride in the in- 
ternational service organization he now 
leads that I joined him in his call at the 
White House. Senator Long and Sec- 
retary Hodges are former directors of 
Rotary International; Mr. Baker is a 
past president of Rotary International; 
and 30 years ago I had the honor of hav- 
ing served in the position now occupied 
by Mr. Laharry. Last night at the May- 
flower, Mr. Laharry addressed the 50th 
annual meeting of Rotary Club of Wash- 
ington. I ask unanimous consent that 
his address be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTO THE SOARING SIXTIES AND BEYOND 

(By Nitish C. Laharry) 
“Thou has made me known to friends I 
knew not, 
Thou has given me seats in home not my 
own, 
Thou has brought the distant near and 
made a brother of the stranger.” 


So sang the great Indian poet, Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, the Nobel laureate. 

So also runs my dream for the creation of 
a world order based upon neighborliness and 
friendliness—a world fellowship on a per- 
son-to-person basis. 

Born at the height of the machine age, in 
an era of comparative soullessness, ushered 
in by the philosophy of negativism, a seed 
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was planted by a young lawyer in Chicago 
about 58 years ago. With four other men 
from different professions and businesses, 
with the avowed purposes of combating their 
sense of loneliness in the midst of the mil- 
lions in that great city and of helping one 
another, it blossomed forth into the National 
Association of Rotary Clubs. Some 6 years 
later the idea of mutual help was dropped 
and the mottoes, “Service Above Self” and 
“He Profits Most Who Serves Best,” were 
adopted. And after the first global war, with 
humanity torn asunder by a conflict of feel- 
ings and new trends of thought, it flowered 
into the international association known as 
Rotary International. 

In its maturity, after the second global 
cataclysm, Rotary found itself developing 
with a new meaning and significance. It 
aimed at the establishment of a world fel- 
lowship of business and professional men, 
united in the ideal of service, who, as leaders 
from different vocations in their communi- 
ties, would carry this message to their fel- 
low men. In the soaring sixties, this idea 
has taken on a deeper meaning. Rotary has 
a higher destiny—a destiny centered around 
the concept of the dignity of the individual 
as the core of society, with emphasis on the 
spiritual element in his makeup. Rotary 
ceases to be just another service organiza- 
tion. Such has been the evolutionary 
growth of Rotary International, which is now 
in its 58th year and encompasses practically 
the whole of the free world, with over 525,- 
000 members in 11,310 clubs in 128 countries 
and geographical regions. 

Fifty years in the life of a man 1s a fairly 
long period, but one-half a century in the 
life of an institution is like a drop in the 
ocean. The Rotary Club of Washington, 
D.C., the 46th club chartered by Rotary In- 
ternational, now completes its 50th year, and 
I am proud to be a participant in this great 
function celebrating that event in this 
mighty metropolis, upon which the eyes of 
the whole world are sharply focused. I am 
particularly happy to be a part of this great 
gathering which demonstrates the true in- 
ternationality of our great movement. I 
congratulate you, fellow Rotarians, who have 
made possible this celebration. 

The record of your past achievements 
proves there has been a propelling power 
behind all your endeavors. Your contribu- 
tions to the growth and strength of Rotary 
have been most significant. One of Rotary's 
outstanding achievements has been the 
Rotary Foundation Fellowships for Inter- 
national Understanding, awarded every year 
to students for study and for ambassadorial 
contacts in a country other than their own. 
The contributions to this fund, which have 
aggregated during the last 15 years about 
$9 million, haye been made voluntarily by 
Rotarians from all over the world, During 
these years Rotary International has awarded 
1,594 fellowships to students from 71 coun- 
tries who, in turn, have studied in 55 coun- 
tries. 

Of equal importance has been the volun- 
tary effort by Rotarians in international 
exchange of youth at club and district levels. 
During each Of the past few years mare 
than 10,000 such students have been given. 
opportunities of visiting other countries, 
with a view to broadening their outlook on 
life. Rotary's work in the direction of relief 
for crippled children is now a matter of 
history; each Rotary club has a proud record 
in the matter of rehabilitation of the weak 
and the afflicted and those who have suffered 
from natural calamities. Many Rotarians 
have been instrumental in establishing 
codes of correct business practice, and in 
many other ways introducing high ethical 
standards in businesses anc professions. In 
some places Rotarians have been credited 
with commendable efforts to reduce the 
gap between the haves and the have nots. 
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In the field of internationalism, the quest 
has been directed to helping the Rotarian 
project himself into other lands, to help 
him understand the ways of life of people 
beyond his own country. 

It was George Bernard Shaw who sald that 
every man should periodically take stock of 
his deeds, in order to justify his existence 
on this planet. It would, therefore, be ap- 
propriate that we should do a little bit of 
heart searching on this occasion not only to 
insure continued progress but, more im- 
portantly, to avoid a state of complacency 
and to pave the way for a greater future. 

Since the turn of the century, the world 
has been forced into a most chaotic condi- 
tion. All that man has built up by his 
energy, vision, and foresight during the past 
7,000 years or more seems to be on the very 
brink of destruction. The last 25 centuries 
have seen more than 900 international wars 
and over 1,200 domestic brolls. We are sur- 
rounded by disruptive forces all around us, 
out of which the following may be specific- 
ally mentioned. 

Pirst, the mechanistic aspect of the Dar- 
winlan theory of the struggle for exist- 
ence and the survival of the fittest lent its 
might in forcing man back into the animal 
kingdom. 

Second, that wave of materialism which 
swept over the world since the advent of the 
philosophy of negativism has left an indel- 
ible scar on the face of humanity. 

Third, the introduction into the world 
of a regime of totalitarianism and regimen- 
tation of human beings has deprived the in- 
dividual of his God-given rights of contin- 
uing as the basic unit of human society. 

Fourth, the negation of the idea of a 
Supreme Being held in certain parts of the 
world is a direct challenge to the basis of 
our existence centered around our faith in 
the Divinity that shapes our ends. 

Fifth, the atom bomb and its successors 
have thrown challenges which can no longer 
be ignored. 

Sixth, the explosive nature of the world 
Population problem which is growing at 
such a rate that in the 5 minutes I have 
been speaking to you today, there has been 
& net increase of about 1,600. 

This, then, is the thumbnail picture of the 
brave, new world as we see it today, 


“Man, proud man, 
Dressed in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he's most assured, 
(His glassy essence) like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high 
heaven, as make the angels weep.” 


Who was it who described man as “the 
glory. jest, and riddle of the world”? 

What, then, is the root cause of this ter- 
rible malady—this frightful imbalance. in 
the lives of human beings? 

I feel, myself, that we might be helped 
toward a solution of these problems if we 
accepted the simple truth that man is not 
just an overgrown animal and that the ap- 
plicability of the law of evolution is not con- 
fined to the physical ‘world, but also to the 
more important sphere of the spiritual. 

What distinguishes mankind from the 
rest of creation is his exclusive possession 
of the element of conscience—a self-subdu- 
ing conscience, which raises his evolution 
out of the merely physical to the higher and 
spiritual plane. Mankind has been endowed 
with the power that enables him to choose, 
through his free will, between a return to 
animality or the pursuit of his upward role 
in evolution. Mankind has now a fifth free- 
dom the freedom of choice,” to quote the 
meaningful words of the Honorable Mr. 
Luther Hodges, Secretary of Commerce. 

It is here that Rotary steps in with its 
motto of “Service Above Self,” which predi- 
cates the existence of an awareness within 
ourselves of our relationship with our fellow 
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human beings—of a sense of what Is right 
and what is wrong—a self-subduing con- 
science, And in the pursuit of this ideal 
every Rotarian is provided with readymade, 
concrete opportunities through Rotary's 
clearly defined four avenues of service. 

I personally feel what is required today to 
restore the lost equilibrium among the body, 
mind and the soul of man fs a revolution, 
Mere materialistic revolution will never solve 
our problems, which are both material and 
spiritual. What is required is a revolution 
in human nature itself, based upon those 
words of divine wisdom, “Man cannot live 
by bread alone.” 

History has a facile knack of finding 
leaders for every revolution. Paul Harris 
came at the crucial moment when it was 
most necessary for men to recognize that 
man was higher and nobler than the tools 
he used or the wealth he created. In creat- 
ing Rotary, Paul Harris emphasized the im- 
portance of the individual human being in 
our social structure. And to the extent that 
Rotary succeeds in dignifying the individual, 
It will succeed in making him realize his 
Interdependence upon others and the neces- 
sity of coalescing with the mass of which he 
is an integral part. 

This, therefore, is the revolution in human 
nature we seek to effect by making full use 
of our conscience, our self-subduing con- 
science, in subduing our own little egos and 
in thinking more of the other man than 
our own selves, in giving of our own selves, 
not necessarily from our checkbooks; in 
brief, to coordinate the give and get instincts 
within ourselves. And it is only by learning 
to give of ourselves to others that we can 
integrate ourselves with other human beings 
and be on the way to becoming fully inte- 
grated and service-minded men. It is only 
by this process of our identfying ourselves 
with others that we can make Rotary a liy- 
ing power in our own lives and a vital force 
in our communities—local and worldwide. 

It is not a new philospohy. It is not 
merely a good idea. It is not the sole pre- 
rogative of the preacher or the perquisite 
of the few. Itis, to put it bluntly, the con- 
dition of our survival as homo sapiens, 

Rotary does not claim to be the originator 
of “Service Above Self.” It is as old as 
humanity itself. But, with due humility, I 
assert that its special contribution lies in 
the fact that it has converted this in- 
tangible concept into a specific one by at- 
tempting to correlate it to the needs of mod- 
ern man, through the opportunities given 
to the individual Rotarian and clubs in its 
four avenues of service. 

Rotary is really idealism in practice. Al- 
though Rotarians follow the gleaming goal 
of service above self, they have their feet 
firmly planted on solid ground. As business 
and professional men—successful business 
and profesisonal men—Rotarians are ex- 
pected to be hardheaded realists, but they 
must never forget the call to the pursuit of 
high ideals and lofty objectives. That is 
idealism. 

It is this combination of high-minded 
idealism and hardheaded realism which 
makes Rotary such a great force for the 
good of mankind. And when a man realizes 
that this power is within himself, his ca- 
pacity for service is increased enormously. 

We believe that the foundation on which 
all business rests is y service to the 
community. We do not believe that busi- 
ness is just business. Business supports 
life itself, and there is no special form of 
business morality which is different from 
the morality which rules the rest of life. 
The phrase, “business is business,” is Just a 
cloak for hiding irresponsible and unsocial 
practices, which do not spell business but 
the death of business. 

If you would pause for a moment to 
ponder upon our second motto, “He Profits 
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Most Who Serves Best“, and you will find 
that Rotary does not attempt to create just 
dreamers of dreams who spend their days in 
chasing the golden fleece or in creating a race 
of new Galahads. We feel that in the world, 
constituted as it is today, it will be easier to 
change the leopard's spots than human na- 
ture and its ingrained instinct for profit- 
making. According to a great thinker, “the 
instinct of human nature toward self-interest 
is embedded in the glandular and nervous 
organism of man and is the result of atavistic 
forces. of centuries.” If this is true, we 
would be right in considering capitalism 
to be an outgrowth from certain basic human 
instincts, and I would maintain that the 
economic urge in us—our instinct for making 
and amassing wealth which is the profit 
motive in man—cannot be rooted out from 
human nature, either by the sword or by 
legislation. It is on this principle that I say, 
with all the emphasis that I can command, 
let us make all the legitimate profit we can, 
but in doing so let the basis of that profit 
be service to all concerned. And I assert 
with equal emphasis that profitmaking finds 
its fullest expression and its most universal 
acceptance when, in juxtaposition with our 
service motto, it evolves into that higher 
realm envisaged in our motto, “He Profits 
Most Who Serves Best.” The profit motive 
and the service motive are, in my opinion, 
not mutually exclusive alternatives. 

No Rotarian is ever asked to accept a par- 
ticular theory on economics; no man is asked 
to change his philosophy, his opinion, or his 
religion; but every Rotarian can be safely 
asked to believe in better citizenship, in 
high ethical standards in business, and in 
broadening the basis of acquaintanceship 80 
that he may extend his influence for good 
to his neighbors, to his countrymen, and to 
all the world. 

Rotary has now developed to the point 
where its internationalism must be stressed 
more and more. The ultimate objective of 
Rotary is the creation of world fellowship on 
a person-to-person basis. Rotary begins with 
fellowship and reaches its climax in a world 
fellowship. Peace begins in the minds of 
men and, as such, the defenses of peace must 
also be built in the minds of men in order 
to prepare each individual for the realiza- 
tion that a warless world is possible only if 
each one of us is determined that “nation 
shall no longer lift sword against nation.” 
- A recent example of what nations can 
do by the exercise of wise statesmanship 
and foresight is provided by Britain, who 
voluntarily, gracefully, and bloodlessly sur- 
rendered her sovereignty over many lands 
in Asia and Africa. Thereby Britain did 
not Hquidate an empire, but created a great 
reservoir of friendship amongst those peo- 
ple. Today in India alone there are thou- 
sands of Britishers pursuing their vocations 
in an atmosphere of friendship and good will. 
These are bridges of friendship of which 
mankind should be proud. 

I will again emphasize this truth that 
Rotary continues to be Rotary because it 18 
international, and the moment we minimize 
the importance of this factor, that moment 
will spell the death of Rotary. If we consider 
ourselves to be a national service organiza- 
tion, Rotary would occupy the same post- 
tion as any other trade or mercantile asso- 
ciation. I believe Rotary has a different 
mission—a different path to tread—in that 
it aims at the establishment of a world 
fellowship on a person-to-person basis. In 
internationalism, Rotary seeks to find its 
true dimension. 

Narrow, immature nationalism is an evil 
of two major dimensions—its tendencies to 
Parochialism and insularity. Rotary insists 
that each Rotarian be a loyal and serving 
citizen of his own country. But should that 
make us blind to history and the law of 
evolution? Have we forgotten that the era 
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of cavemen gave place to tribalism which 
was followed by feudalism, and which again, 
in turn, was succeeded by kingdoms, em- 
pires, and republics, and today, by a Com- 
monwealth of Nations? Is human evolution 
going to stop here? Has mankind come to a 
deadend like the brontosaurus and dino- 
saurus of yesteryear? Is mere nationalism 
the end of our quest, or is mankind ready 
to march upward into the next higher level 
by renlizing his affinity with every other 
human being, and thus contreng with the 
rest of his kind into the family man, the 
one world of our dreams? 

One world does not mean universal med- 
dling, but a world based upon a person-to- 
person relationship. Nor does it mean any 
attempt to herd together humans into a 
polygiot society, or to impose one’s way of 
lire or beliefs upon others or interfere with 
their activities. Differences there must be 
amongst human beings, but one must devel- 
op one’s capacity to disagree, without being 
disagreeable, and then increase the areas of 
agreement and thus reduce the points of 
differences. Is it not true that, in spite of 
all the variations and dissimilarities in na- 
ture whether in the mineral world or in the 
world of animals, everything moves toward 
unity into one force found in the atom— 
where all variety and diversity merge into 
a single supreme oneness—the ultimate ob- 
jective even of sclence—Einstein’s quest of 
the unified field theory? 

To quote the words of Dr. Karl K. Dar- 
row, research physicist at the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories: “The belief that all things are 
made of a single substance is as old as 
thought itself, but ours is the generation 
which, first in history, is able to receive the 
unity of nature not as a baseless dogma or a 
hopeless aspiration, but a principle of science 
based on proof as sharp and clear as any- 
thing which is known.” 

May I remind you of the motto of the 
United States on its seal, “E Pluribus 
Unum"—out of many one—which is most 
significant in that it emphasizes the fact 
that unity can come out of diversity. 

In my own country we have been taught 
to believe in the essential oneness of all 
mankind under our Supreme Creator. Man 
is a spark from the divine godhood. We 
have always believed that healthy progress 
requires the interaction of different ways of 
thought and action. I believe, with all 
humility, that we in the Orient have some- 
thing to offer to the West in return for all 
that modern science has given us. If we can 
share with the West our concept of the basic 
unity of life and the oneness of the entire 
universe centered in our great Creator, we 
can be instrumental in spreading Mahatma 
Gandhi's gospel of nonviolence and truth, 
which would go a long way in establishing 
the regime of real peace each one of us is 
dreaming about. 

You will understand now, I hope, why I 
believe that Rotary is more than a luncheon 
club; why it is more than meetings for pleas- 
ant fellowship; why it is more than a chari- 
table organization. It is not just another 
service organization because its motto is not 
Just service, but service above self. Rotary 
is a way of life; an attitude of mind; a pos- 
ture of the soul. It is a new voice in the 
world of business; it is a worldwide call to 
representative businessmen to remold the 
modern world on a straighter, sweeter, more 
merciful and more humanistic basis. 

These are the links in the golden chain 
you have helped to fashion. But we must 
move forward and upward and nearer to 
our goal faster and with more telling impact. 
Therefore, as your leader, I charge you to 
continue that task of giving—giving of your- 
selves to your fellow human beings until it 
hurts. Let us learn to give and to forgive 
and, in doing so, to command all the re- 
sources—physical, mental, and spiritual— 
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available to us. Let us remember not to let 
the end of life be forgotten in our preoccu- 
pation with the means of living. Let us 
never mistake the road for the destination. 

It is not given to mortal man to foretell 
the future, but this I do predict, with all the 
confidence I can muster, that if the near- 
million Rotarians who will be privileged to 
be on our roster at the end of this century 
can cry with one voice Rotary’s message of 
Service Above Self,” a spiritual force will 
be generated which will be stronger than 
any material force on this earth. Do you 
doubt my words? Then it will be good to 
remember these words of wisdom, “Not by 
power, nor by might, but by the spirit” can 
the tensions of life be overcome. If you still 
doubt, you will be doubting history. 

Not very long ago, in a country of the 
Enst, a man who was described as a “naked 
Taquir" generated in millions of his country- 
men a power which he called “soul force,” 
and, without armies or armament, he pitted 
this soulforce against the might of a great 
empire and obtained the independence of 
his homeland in an atmosphere of friend- 
liness and good will without shedding a drop 
of blood, 

The time is not far distant when we can 
foresee a fusion of science and the philoso- 
phy of the spirit. May I draw your atten- 
tlon to two words—the Anglo-Saxon word, 
“atom,” and the Sanskrit word, “atman?” 
They obviously look similar and are derived 
from the same origin. The word, “atom,” is 
derived from the Greek word, “atomas,” 
which had its origin in the Aryan languages, 
including Sanskrit. Whilst the West con- 
centrated on the material aspects of the 
atom, the East found in the “atman” the 
spiritual core of the universe. Now the day 
is not far off when science will accept the 
truth that the motivating power in the 
universe is the spirit, found in the atman 
and even in its material manifestation, the 
atom. And it is on this unified force, the 
spirit, which alone binds mankind together 
as a family, that Rotary bases its philoso- 
phy—this concept of the essential oneness 
of all humankind. 

It was the late President Woodrow Wilson 
who sald, “If we can harness the moral 
conscience of the world, we shall have a 
force greater than armies.” And this is 
what Rotary is attempting to achieve, 
through its reliance upon self-subduing con- 
science in each of us and in giving us ready- 
made opportunities to cut across boundaries, 
borders, mountains, and oceans for a fuller 
realization of our kinship with fellow human 
beings. We must seize these opportunities, 
fellow Rotarians, with all the power we 
possess; this we must do, if you and I are 
true to the name of Rotary. “Help thy 
brother’s boat across the river, and, lo, thine 
own hast reached the shore”—these are the 
wise words of an ancient Indian proverb. 
This is the way we are able to unshackle all 
our creative resources and pave the way for 
the time when: 


The war drums throb no longer 
When the battle flags are furled 
In the parliament of man 
The federation of the world.” 


This, therefore, is my challenge to you for 
the Soaring Sixties and the years ahead of 
us. Are we prepared to face the future with 
humbleness in our hearts and go forth, as 
torchbearers of Rotary, to serve our fellow- 
men? Are we? If so, and I know you are 
ready to do so, let us conclude with this 
little prayer: 


“Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling 
gloom, 
Lead thou me on. 
The night is dark and I am far from 
home, 
Lead thou me on.” 
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Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we receive daily reminders 
that the size of our world as measured 
by our technology is fast decreasing. 
From Morse to Telstar is a very short 
bit of human history, but one that brings 
nations closer than they have ever been. 

Unfortunately for mankind, physical 
proximity has never been a guarantee of 
understanding or peace. Our respon- 
sibility to expand the boundaries of good- 
will is now an even more demanding 
one. And it is a responsibility that must 
be discharged not only by governments, 
but by individuals everywhere. 

In my State of New Jersey, the stu- 
dents of Glassboro State College have 
recently embarked upon a new venture 
in the spirit of international fellowship. 
Operation Uganda, their project, prom- 
mises to be a program that will help 
demonstrate our warm welcome to 
Uganda on the date of their independ- 
ence, October 9. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article of the July 3 Newark Evening 
News that describes the inception and 
development of Operation Uganda. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rep Stun Jars New JERSEY STUDENTS 

WasHIncTon.—A slighting remark about 
the United States by a Soviet diplomat has 
led a group of sudents at Glassboro State 
College into a project to help the new east 
African nation of Uganda. 

The students—members of the Interna- 
tional Relations Club at the college—are 
working to establish a school in Uganda for 
the training of teachers. 

They came up with the project as the 
result of a visit to the United Nations last 
March when a member of the Soviet dele- 
gation told them that the United States 
was decadent and, as a result, unable to 
inspire the nations of the world. 

“We decided to try and do something that 
would show we weren't so dead yet,” says 
Marius Livingston, associate professor of 
social sciences at Glassboro. 

Livingston and Dr. Jesse Kennedy of the 
social sciences department were in Wash- 
intgon yesterday to get some support, here 
for the project. s S 

With them came four officers of the Inter- 
national Relations Club, Miss Betty Bowe, of 
Glassboro, a senior whose father, Joseph 
Bowe, is the mayor of Glassboro; Mrs. Mar- 
garet De Piero, of Camden, a senior; Robert 
Mossman, of Bridgeton, a junior, and Jerome 
Tomaszewski, of Woodbury, a junior. 

They met with Senators Harrison A. Wil- 
liams, Jr., Democrat, and Clifford P. Case, Re- 
publican, of New Jersey, Representatives 
Wiliam B. Widnall, Republican, 7th District, 
and William T. Cahill, Republican 15th Dis- 
trict, and with Sargent Shriver, Director of 
the Peace Corps. 

All of-these men were impressed by the 
Glassboro delegation. Said Shriver: 

“I was very impressed by these young 
people, They have the kind of spirit and 
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dedication necessary to do a good job over- 
seas. Personally, I hope some of them will 
come back ready to join the Peace Corps.” 

Uganda, a British protectorate, will be- 
come fully independent October 9. On that 
day, Glassboro's 2,000 students will have 
no classes, but will stage a daylong pro- 
gram devoted to “Africa Reports on Free- 
dom.” 

Governor Hughes, the two Senators and 
several Congressman from New Jersey will 
be on hand, as will be some ambassadors 
from new African nations. 

The program will include raising of the 
Ugands fiag, transatlantic telephone mes- 
sage from Milton Opollo Obote, Uganda 
Prime Minister; probably the presence of 
Shriver, and the attendance of some Uganda 
students, There will.be a reception in the 
afternoon, a banquet in the evening, and a 
fireworks display to celebrate the birth of 
the new country: 

The students are now collecting what they 
hope will be 50,000 books for the school in 
Uganda by appealing for books to all schools 
and colleges in the State. Already some 
20,000 volumes have been gathered. 

They also are trying to collect used desks, 
blackboards, and other school furniture to 
equip the school. 

Back in 1957, a similar project—but one 
limited to books—provided 26,000 volumes 
for a school in Ghana, 

The delegation from Glassboro is return- 
ing here July 25 to eee the New Jersey Con- 
gresamen they missed yesterday. 


Summary of a Survey Made in the 26th 
Congressional District of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is intended as a summary and 
review of a survey I made among my 
constituents of the 26th Congressional 
District of New York. The district 
which I am proud to represent consti- 
tutes the eastern half of Westchester 
County with a population of approxi- 
mately 420,000. 

The survey which went to every 
househeld generated a tremendous and 
impressive response. Some 34,000 ques- 
tionnaire cards were returned to my of- 
fice. These cards in many instances 
represented the thinking of several per- 
sons in the same household. On many 
of the cards were written astute and 
penetrating comments, while thousands 
of informative letters were generated ex- 
pressing supplemental viewpoints. 

The 34,000 returns bore out my belief 
that Westchester County deserves the 
reputation of having the most educated 
populace of any county in the country. 
It has been said that Westchester pos- 
sesses more high school and college 
graduates than any other similar geo- 
graphic area, along with the highest av- 
erage family income in the United States. 

Every survey has its limitations. 
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Brevity in questioning does not permit 
comprehensive answers embracing all 
facets of an issue. Yet from my survey 
I was able to observe definite patterns 
of thought among my constituents. Even 
with the multitude of answers and the 
helpful interlineations on the question- 
naires, I still form my own opinion and 
come to a final judgment on each of the 
issues confronting Congress. However, 
it is gratifying to feel that on most major 
issues my position approximates that of 
my constitutents. 

Medical care for the aged under social 
security brought an affirmative response 
from 21,334 persons or 61.5 percent of 
the total. The wording of the question 
obviously failed to delineate closely any 
one of the specific plans, and since the 
survey was made many significant 
changes have been made in the legisla- 
tive approach to the medical care 
problem. 

Question No. 2 was limited to the issue 
of Federal aid to teachers’ salaries be- 
cause many spokesmen from both of our 
major political parties have been gen- 
erally agreed on the need for limited 
Federal aid to school construction. 
Most of the controversy has revolved 
around the question of direct Federal 
assistance for increasing the salaries of 
teachers. 

The widespread endorsement for freer 
trade and lower tariff protection was 
perhaps brought about by the recent suc- 
cess of the European Common Market 
along with the historical dependence of 
Westchester County on the nearby ex- 
port and import industries of the port 
of New York. In this regard, this sum- 
mer I joined with many of my Repub- 
lican colleagues in the House in sup- 
porting the bipartisan Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962. 

The results of question No. 4 indicate 
to me an inherent distrust on the part 
of suburbanites against any proposal 
that might transfer local and State 


governmental decisions to Washington. . 


I was pleased that my vigorous opposi- 
tion to the recommendation to create a 
new Department of Urban Affairs earlier 


Westchester County, New York's 26th Congressional District, Februa 
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this year corresponded to the sentiments 
of so many of my constituents. 

The overw. feeling against an 
extensive Federal-State fallout shelter 
program is at variance with more recent 
polls released by the Kennedy adminis- 
tration. I am nevertheless convinced 
that disenchantment with fallout shel- 
ters continues to prevail among any 
constituents. 

Question No. 6 underlines my pre- 
viously expressed belief that the vast 
majority of Americans saw the need for 
resumption of atmospheric nuclear test- 
ing long before the official. pronounce- 
ment by the President. This explains 
the sober support which President Ken- 
nedy received throughout the country 
when he announced his decision. 

Few areas are more dependent upon 
railroad commuter facilities than is 
Westchester County. The nearly 2 to 1 
support for Federal aid to commuter 
railroads indicates that many of my 
constitutents recognize how many bil- 
lions of tax dollars would be wasted on 
new multilane highways if our mass 
transit facilities are permitted to fall 
into disuse and eventual bankruptcy. 

The most evenly divided opinion was 
expressed on question No. 8, where 52.9 
percent were in favor and 43.7 percent 
were opposed to U.S. purchase of United 
Nations bonds. 

When as many as 95 percent of any 
group agree as they did on question No. 
9, there must be a compelling reason. 
I believe the residents of Westchester 
County stand with nearly all Americans 
in recognizing that a retreat from our 
firm position of principle in West Ber- 
lin might very well be the prelude to 
complete Western surrender to com- 
munism. 

Mr. Speaker, thank you for affording 
me the opportunity to present this re- 
port to Members of the House of Repre- 


‘sentatives. Because this survey of pub- 


lic opinion met with so much wide- 
spread approval and acceptance, I plan 
for this to be the first in a series of an- 
nual reports. 


Final results of survey conducted by Congressman Epwin B. Doo xy emong residents of 
u 


Do you favor— 


1. Medien! care for the aged under social 

TTT 

2. Foderal dd for teachers’ salaries_____. 

3, Lower tariff protection for freer trañe.. 

4, yar of a Department of Urbsn 
a 


nnr. 8 
7. Federal aid for commuter railroads. __ 
& II. S. purchase of U. N. bonds neee- 
9, Firm U.S. stand in West Berlin... 


ly 19621 


Percent 


91.5 0.1 
40.9 2.0 
70.1 45 
37.5 46 
23.1 3.9 
24.5 27 
62.1 29 
62.9 3.4 
95.0 1.2 


Questionaire was sent to approximately 100,000 households thronghont Westchester County. The responses, 


in perhaps the mejority of cases, represented me composite opinion of 


that of a group of adults residing at the same 


th husband and wife, or in numerous cases 


The column entitled, “Total number answered,” indicates that a relatively small number of respondents failed 


to answer all of the questions. 
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Mexicans Differ on Kennedy Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the New York Times 
of July 8, 1962: 

Mexicans DIFFER. ON KENNEDY Visir 
(By Paul P. Kennedy) 

Mexico Crry, July 4——The reaction to the 
recent visit of President Kennedy to Mex- 
ico has quite heated since Mr. Ken- 
nedy left here for Washington on Sunday. 

The argument centers chiefly on the com- 
munique issued concerning the conversa- 
tions Mr. Kennedy and President Adolfo 
Lopez Mateos, of Mexico, had in the 3 
days of the visit. It is now recognized 
among observers that the vague language in 
the more general parts of the communique 
has contributed greatly to the argument. 

The controversy grew sc warm within a 
few days of Mr. Kennedy's departure that 
Manuel J. Tello, the Mexican Foreign Min- 
ister, was called on to issue a soothing 
statement. He said “nobody was the victor 
or the vanquished,” but that has not 
stopped the controversy. 

A sector of the Mexican press, including 
some of its best-known commentators, held 
that President Kenncdy, judging by the 
wording of the communique, had surren- 
dered at least in part to the Mexican view 
on Cuba. 

Ramon Beteta, an editor and television 
commentator, declared immediately fol- 
lowing the Kennedy visit that “the com- 
munique said clearly” that “the United 
States, through the words of its most au- 
thorized representative, accepts that Cuba 
has a right to govern herself with whatever 
regime she pleases—including Marxism-Len- 
inism—and that neither the United States 
nor any other nation should attempt to 
change it by force, economic pressure, or dip- 
lomatic pressure.” 

Senor Beteta is considered by many an 
expert in international affairs. His words 
carried still greater weight in that he was 
once Under Secretary of Forelgn Relations 
and later Mexico’s Ambassador to Italy. 

On the same day the newspaper El Na- 
cional, which reflects Government policy, de- 
clared that the meetings of the two Presl- 
dents were “a triumph for our international 
position.” 
` White House reaction to this line of think- 
ing was immediate. It was explained from 
Washington that the Mexican position in 
regard to Cuba had not changed in the 
slightest nor, for that matter, had the 
US. position. This first U.S. explanation of 
its stand in the communique was carried by 
the newspapers here. 

The language that caused greatest contro- 
versy here was that the two countries pro- 
pose to respect and maintain the principles 
of nonintervention—whether this interven- 
tion may come from a continental or ex- 
tracontinental state—and of self-determina- 
tion of peoples.” 

It continued: “Therefore they are resolved 
to uphold these principles in the interna- 
tional organizations to which they belong, 
to defend and strengthen the democratic 
institutions which their peoples, in the ex- 
ercise of their sovereign rights, have con- 
structed, and to oppose totalitarian Insti- 
tutions and activities which are incompati- 
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ble with the democratic principles they 
uphold.” 

Foreign Minister Tello said of the state- 
ment: “This is the only official document 
released concerning the Presidential con- 
versations, Whatever interpretation given it 
by various persons or publications is the 
responsibility of the person or the publica- 
tion and can be considered in great part as 
the result of enthusiasm shown by the 
Mexican people on receiving our guests.” 

A lot of the confusion, aside from the in- 
ability of the average reader to understand 
the language of the document, was attrib- 
uted to the fact that most Mexican re- 
porters and commentators, as well as many 
foreign correspondents, did not learn of the 
document’s meaning until after President 
Kennedy's departure. 

It was not known generally until late this 
week that the section under discussion was 
little more than window dressing. Nor was 
it generally known that the document had 
been agreed on in principle before the two 
Presidents even met. 

It is known now that while the United 
States had little hope of changing Mexico's 
views on Cuba, President Kennedy did speak 
to the Mexican President at length about 
the seriousness of the spread of communism 
in the Western Hemisphere, with Cuba as 
its center. 

President López Matéos reiterated, it was 
understood, Mexico’s position that any ac- 
tion on Cuba must be within the framework 
of the Charter of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. 

Mexico has maintained that the charter 
now has no machinery for isolating a mem- 
ber nation. 


Importation of Lumber from Canada— 
Support for Modification of the Jones 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that editorials 
from the Evening Star of Saturday, June 
23, 1962, and today’s Washington Post 
be printed at the close of my remarks. 
These editorials demonstrate that, to any 
objective observer, the Jones Act re- 
strictions are manifestly an uneconomic 
anachronism. 

It should be noted that the Post errs 
in stating that Canadian lumber pro- 
ducers cannot ship “at rates ranging 
from $4 to $11.” However, the Canadi- 
ans can ship at rates $4 to $11 cheaper 
than the rates domestic shippers are 
forced to pay. 

The Post also indicates that Canadian 
imports have diverted a half-billion 
board feet from domestic producers with 
a consequent loss of more than 3,000 
jobs. That figure is somewhat conserva- 
tive. At present rates, Canadian lumber 
imports are seizing up to 1 billion board 
feet of the American domestic market, 
at a cost approaching 7,000 American 
jobs. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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[From the Washington Evening Star, 
June 23, 1962] 


EQUALIZING COMPETITION 


As recently as 1957 the lumber producers 
of Oregon and Washington supplied 77 per- 
cent of the waterborne lumber needs of the 
east coast. By April of this year they had 
lost all but 28 percent of the monthly total 
to Canadian suppliers. The loss has cost the 
west coast industry some 3,500 jobs. It is 
not surprising that the administration has 
come under increasing pressure to equalize 
the competitive position of the American 
firms. ° 

The advantage has swung to British Co- 
lumbia lumber operators for a variety of 
reasons, as the extensive hearings before the 
Senate Commerce Committee have brought 
out. They can ship more cheaply by water. 
Their new money-exchange rate favors them 
in the U.S. market. Their wage costs are 
lower, and so are the prices they pay for 
timber. Of these, Senator NEUBERGER, of 
Oregon, thihks the most important is the 
fact that the Canadians are free to use the 
chartered ships of any nation, while the 
west coast producers are bound by the pro- 
visions of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920 
which require the use of the American mer- 
chant fleet in shipment of cargoes between 
American ports. The difference in charter 
costs, according to Mrs. NEUBERGER, ranges 
from $4 to $11 per thousand board feet on 
lumber. Accordingly, she wants Congress to 
repeal the 1920 provision—an action which 
she contends would do no real harm to the 
maritime industry since the use of lumber 
ships in intercoastal trade already has 
dwindled in size from 12 shipping lines at 
the end of World War II to only 3 lines 
today, utilizing 13 ships and employing only 
455 men. 

Whether this proposal would provide suf- 
cient relief to justify the action is a matter 
for the administration and for Congress to 
determine. For it is not at all likely that this 
alone would solve the problem completely. 
But it deserves consideration, along with any 
other means of easing the setback suffered 
by the west coast firms. There is no ap- 
parent sentiment, and understandably so, to 
impose quotas on Canadian lumber. In pur- 
suing the worthy goal of expanded interna- 
tional trade, however, the administration 
has the obligation to find means wherever 
possible to sustain the competitive position 
of our own industries. 


[From the Washington Post, July 10, 1962] 
TRADE RESTRICTIONS 


The current difficulties of the softwood 
industry in the Pacific Northwest provide a 
graphic illustration of how an ancient re- 
strictive practice can threaten the welfare of 
a large number of people and hamper the 
Government's efforts to expand international 
trade. 

As recently as 1959 more than 60 percent 
of the lumber shipped, largely by water, to 
the Atlantic const came from the States 
of the Pacific Northwest with British Colum- 
bia supplying most of the balance. Since 
then the shares have been reversed. At stake 
is the production of about a half billion 
board feet of American lumber and the 
loss of more than 3,000 jobs. 

The difficulties of the softwood industry 
are attributable to three factors: the de- 
valuation of the Canadian dollar which 
works to the advantage of the British 
Columbia lumbermen; the slightly more 
favorable terms on which the Canadians can 
purchase Government-owned timber; ard the 
shipping cost advantage which the Canadians 
enjoy. 

According to the Merchant Marine Act of 
1920, known as the Jones Act, all cargoes 
shipped between Pacific and Atlantic coast 
ports must be carried in American-flag ves- 
sels. This ancient practice of "cabotage," or 
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reserving the coastal trade to American ves- 
sels, originated in the reign of Edward III 
of England (1327-77). The British have 
wisely abandoned this practice long ago, 
but laws barring the use of foreign vessels 
in the American coastal trade have been in 
force since 1808. As a consequence, the 
American softwood producers must pay 
about 836 per thousand board feet on ship- 
ments between the Columbia River ports and 
Brooklyn while the Canadians, who are per- 
mitted to charter ships in the highly com- 
petitive world market, can ship at rates 
ranging from $4 to $11. 

Clearly this is a case in which the welfare 
of the many is being sacrificed in order 
to protect the interests of the few. There 
are now only 13 American-flag vessels on the 
coastal lumber run which employ a total 
of 455 men. Thus 455 jobs in the maritime 
industry are protected at the cost of more 
than 3,000 jobs in the softwood industry. 

We hope the current efforts to repeal or 
modify the restrictive provisions of the Jones 
Act will succeed and that the recent appeals 
to establish a temporary“ import quota for 
Canadian softwood will be rejected. The 
erection of another trade barrier can only 
work to the disadvantage of both the Ameri- 
can and Canadian economies, for such an 
act would surely touch off a series of retalia- 
tions. The public interest will be better 
served by permitting the Northwest softwood 
producers to compete on a more equal 


footing. 


Legality of Governmental Copyrighting 
Challenged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to insert in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a statement concerning 
the copyrighting of the contents of Gov- 
ernment publications and documents. 
The statement appeared in the New York 
Times of July 9, 1962. 

The signers challenged the legality of 
such copyrighting and note several 
troubling instances of the placing of the 
restriction on information prepared by 
or for the Government at public expense. 
It is indeed a troubling problem—one 
which deserves the thoughtful consider- 
ation of all Members of Congress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

LEGALITY oF GOVERNMENTAL COPYRIGHTING 
CHALLENGED BY LEADING EDITORS AND 
ScHOLARS 
We the undersigned view with apprehen- 

sion the rapidly growing tendency to place 

copyright restrictions on the contents of 

Government publications and documents. 
The situation seems alarming in that such 

restrictions now apply to literally hundreds 

of official works despite the fact that section 

8 of the copyright law expressly stipulates 

that “No copyright shall subsist in any 

publication of the United States Govern- 
ment, or any reprint, in whole or in part 
thereof.“ (Details and lists are set forth 

in the Washington Post, Mar. 12-16, 1962, 

and “Constraint by Copyright” by M. B. 

Schnapper.) 

Also disregarded is the fact that Govern- 
ment curtailment of freedom of press via 
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copyrighting is contrary to the guarantees of 
the Constitution's first amendment. This 
amendment is rendered meaningless when 
Government Officials employ or authorize 
copyright procedures as a means of placing 
restrictions on information amassed to pro- 
mote “the general welfare and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” 

Anyone who has the legal right to copy- 
right has the legal right to restrict and 
censor. In recently justifying copyright re- 
strictions on a score of official military his- 
tories Gen. C. G. Dodge stated, The works 
were copyrighted * * * to prevent quoting 
of material out of context.” Another Army 
officer has explained that copyrighting has 
been employed in order to prevent “sensa- 
tionalizing.” These are disturbing admis- 
sions. Any attempt to control the manner 
and extent to which Government informa- 
tion can be quoted by the press or by the 
public is censorship. 

The original and continuing purpose of 
the prohibitions in section 8 of the copyright 
law is, of course, to assure maximum avail- 
ability and dissemination of informational 
material prepared by or for the Government 
at the expense of the public. 

The right of Government officials to copy- 
right that which is private is not at issue 
in this connection—except in the sense that 
this essential right is bound to be greatly 
vitiated if a clear line isn't drawn between 
what is personal and what is official. 

The situation that trouble us is particu- 
larly serious in that the Federal Government 
is today the major source of information in 
practically every field of endeavor. Signif- 
icantly, although $12 billion is currently 
being expended on Federal research only a 
negligible portion of unclassified findings 
is being made accessible to the public 
through noncopyrighted media. (Unfortu- 
nately, it is popularly assumed that copy- 
righted works are available to the public. 
Strictly speaking copyright, a legalized form 
of monopoly, can be obtained by merely reg- 
istering two typed copies of a work.) 

In view of the improprieties and dangers 
noted herein the undersigned herewith urge 
the executive and legislative branches of the 
Federal Government to take appropriate cor- 
rective action. 

Among those who have agreed with the 
above statement: 

Robert U. Brown, editor of Editor and 
Publisher. 

Graham DuShane, editor of Science, weekly 
publication of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 

Herbert Brucker, editor of the Hartford 
Courant, and former chairman of the Free- 
dom of Information Committee of the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors. 

Edward Bernays, New York publicist. 

M. B. Schnapper, editor of Public Affairs 
Press and author of “Constraint by Copy- 
right.” 

E. Wilder Spaulding, historian and former 
editor of State Department publications. 

Wesley Maurer, chairman, Journalism De- 
partment of University of Michigan. 

Walter Gellhorn, professor of law, Colum- 
bla University and author of “Civil Liberties 
Under Attack.” 

R. B. Downs, dean, Library Administration, 
University of Illinois; former president of the 
American Library Association. 

Harold Fey, editor of Christian Century. 

Virginius Dabney, editor of Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 

E. C. Pulliam, publisher of Indianapolis 
Star. 

David Williams, research director of Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action. 

Bernard S. White, Washington attorney. 

V. M. Newton, editor of Tampa Tribune 
and chairman of the Freedom of Information 
Committee of Sigma Delta Chi. 
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Lowell B. Mason, former member, Federal 
Trade Commission. 

William F. Buckley, Jr., editor of National 
Review. 

Ruben Levin, editor of Labor. 

Daniel A, Poling, editor of Christian Herald. 

Roger Baldwin, founder of the American 
Civil Liberties Union. 

Pred Siebert, dean of journalism, Michigan 
State University and author of The Rights 
and Privileges of the Press.” 

John Stempel, chairman, Journalism De- . 
partment of Indiana University. 

Ralph Ellsworth, director of libraries, Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 

Others opposed to copyrighting of official 
material by Government agencies and ofii- 
cials: Bernard Perry, director of Indiana Uni- 
versity Press; James S. Pope, executive editor 
of the Louisville Courier Journal; William 
Bridgewater, editor-in-chief of Columbia 
University Press; Gerald W. Johnson, his- 
torian; Gerard Piel, publisher of the Scien- 
tific American; Sylvan Gotshal, New York 
attorney; Quincy Howe, journalist; B. M. 
Huebsch, editor of Viking Press and treasurer 
of the American Civil Liberties Union; James 
Bracken, editor of the Spokesman Review; 
Thorsten Sellin, editor of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science; L. B. Hellprin, Council on Library 
Resources; J. Edward Murray, editor of the 
Arizona Republic; Harold Cross, late counsel 
for the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. 


Modernization of International Air 
Transportation Rules 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
Council of the International Chamber of 
Commerce points out in a recent policy 
statement, drawn up by its committee 
on air transport, that the time is now 
long overdue for moderization of inter- 
national air transportation rules. 

It is clear from this statement of the 
American section of the international 
chamber—an organization of interna- 
tional businessmen with representatives 
from over 60 countries—that a revision 
of the 1929 Warsaw Convention is neces- 
sary to deal with the many advances 
made in air transportation since that 
time. The U.S. council is urging that 
the Hague protocol, which marks a con- 
siderable advancement over the Warsaw 
Convention, be ratified by the United 
States whose citizens are the world’s 
largest users of air transportation. 

I. therefore, include in the Recorp the 
following policy statement of the U.S. 
council: 

MODERNIZATION OF INTERNATIONAL AIR 

TRANSPORTATION RULES 
US. COUNCIL or THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
INC., 
New York, N. V., June 15, 1962. 

The need for increased international co- 
operation in all areas grows more evident 
every day. Americans find that they must 
concern themselves more and more with 
political and economic developments that 
occur beyond the borders of the United 
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States. Improved systems of communica- 

tions have had a great deal to do with this 

changing emphasis. Distance is no longer 

as restrictive a factor as it once was—world 

geography must be examined from a new 
tion. 


As international contacts have increased 
in this “shrinking” world, the need for a 
variety of formal agreements among nations 
has increased. Bilateral and multilateral 
treaties, conventions, and protocols are being 
drafted, and, following lengthy negotiation, 
are presented for governmental ratification. 
These documents often represent months, if 
not years, of bargaining, and are designed to 
present the most widely acceptable solution 
to the specific problem under consideration. 

One such draft agreement deals with the 
international regulation of air transporta- 
tion. The convention for the unification of 
certain rules relating to international trans- 
portation by air (the Warsaw Convention) 
was submitted for governmental ratification 
in 1929. As the governments involved in air 
transportation examined the proposed con- 
vention, they recognized that the estab- 
lishment of a single set of uniform rules to 
deal with tickets, baggage checks, alr way- 
bills, and the establishment of legal obliga- 
tions of air carriers to thelr passengers and 
shippers would be of tremendous value in 
facilitating the operation of air transporta- 
tion. Eventually, 48 countries adhered to 
the Warsaw Convention—the United States 
in 1934—creating a basis for the uniform 
operation of international alr transporta- 
tion. 

Naturally, over a period of years, the op- 
erating methods and procedures of air trans- 
portation have advanced considerably. In 
September 1955, a diplomatic conference was 
held in The Hague to consider the formal 
revision of the Wareaw Convention in light 
of these advances. The need for this revi- 
sion had long been recognized, and a study 
of the problem had been undertaken by the 
legal committee of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization. The results of this 
extensive survey were presented in the form 
of a draft protocol. 

After considerable discussion, a final draft 
of the protocol was adopted by the Hague 
Conference and included the following gen- 
eral changes in the Warsaw Convention: 

A. Perhaps the most significant change is 
that increasing the limit of liability for 
death or injury from $8,300 to $16,600. 

B. The foregoing change is coupled with 
a new provision permitting a court to award, 
in accordance with its own law, added 
amounts for the costs of litigation In cases 
where the alr carrier had not made a timely 
offer to settle the claim at an amount equal 
to or exceeding the judgment amount. 

O. The protocol revises the “willful mis- 
conduct“ provision of the original conven- 
tion to state that the carrier's liability is 
without monetary limit when damage re- 
sults from an act or omission of the car- 
rier done with intent to cause damage or 
recklessly and with knowledge that damage 
would probably result“ —a rule similar to 
the American concept of gross negligence. 

D. The notice required to be given on 
passenger tickets is expanded to expressly 
-advise the passenger that under the conven- 
tion the carrier's liability is in most cases 
limited. 

E. The protocol simplifies the preparation 
of tickets, baggage checks, and air waybills 
by eliminating requirements not relevant to 
determining the applicability of the conven- 
tion, 

F. Several other changes included in the 
protocol will improve and clarify the word- 
ing of the convention.* 

The Secretary of State, Christian A. Her- 
ter, stated in the letter transmitting the 
Hague protocol to the President that: “The 


1 Transmittal message of the President of 
the United States, July 24, 1959, p. 16. 
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coming Into force of the protocol will be in 
the interest of world aviation and of par- 
ticular benefit to the American users of in- 
ternational aviation in that it will substan- 
tially increase their potential recovery for 
injuries while retaining the advantages of 
uniformity of law and transferred burden 
of proof.” 

The Air Coordinating Committee, an inter- 
Gepartmental committee with representation 
from the Departments of State, Treasury 
Post Office, Commerce, Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Civil Aeronautics Board, Federal Aviation 
Agency, Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, OCDM, and Bureau of the Budget, after 
considerable study, also recommended ratifi- 
cation of the Hague protocol. 

At the hearings held by the Air Coordinat- 
ing Committee, there were many formal 
presentations supporting U.S. ratification of 
the Hague protocol. Among the supporters 
were: The Air Transport Association; the 
Air Line Pilots Association; American Bar 
Association; New York State Bar Association; 
US. Chamber of Commerce; and the U.S. 
Aviation Underwriters. 

To this list must be added the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, a nongovern- 
mental organization that actively supported 
the creation of a protocol that would 
modernize the 1929 Warsaw Convention. The 
ICC is an organization of international busi- 
nessmen with representatives from over 60 
countries. The experience and judgment of 
the members are utilized to develop solutions 
to international economic and commercial 
problems, such as this issue of the Warsaw 
Convention. 

The ICC conducted extensive inquiries 
into the problems of air transportation, and 
in 1955, submitted recommendations on be- 
half of the users of air transport at the 
Hague Diplomatic Conference, The provi- 
sions of the protocol, as adopted, were con- 
sistent with these recommendations, and the 
Icc in its dual role as representative of 
both international carriers and users called 
upon governments to ratify the protocol 
as quickly as possible. The Air Transport 
Committee of the U.S. Council of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce actively 
participated in the ICC's work in this field, 
and therefore had no hesitation in support- 
ing U.S. ratification of the Hague Protocol. 
The U.S, Council, in a recent letter to the 
Federal Aviation Agency, strongly urged 
continued participation in the Warsaw Con- 
vention and adherence to the Hague protocol 
on the part of the United States. 

To facilitate the expeditious handling of 
international travelers and cargo and to ade- 
quately protect these same travelers and 
materials, it seems clear that the 1929 War- 
saw Convention should be revised to deal 
with the many advances made in air trans- 
portation. The Hague protocol is an agree- 
ment. that was developed after years of 
careful study and negotiation. Lack of 
ratification by the United States would seem 
to indicate a lack of support for the rules 
providing uniformity governing international 
air transportation. To be successful, this 
protocol must have the support of the 
world’s largest users of air transportation— 
the citizens of the United States, 


Doubletalk on Milk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 
0 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal: 

DoUBLETALK ON MILK 

The indifference with which the Govern- 
ment farm market manipulators treat the 
consumer is nowhere more evident than in 
the case of milk. 

There are more than 80 Federal milk mar- 
keting areas in which for a quarter of a 
century- the Government, under a compli- 
cated system of milk marketing orders, has 
been regulating the price of almost half the 
milk sold in the country. 

Last month the Supreme Court ruled it 
was illegal to compel, as the marketing or- 
ders do, a milk producer located outside one 
of those areas to make compensatory pay- 
ments into a common pool of funds main- 
tained by farmers in an area in exchange for 
the privilege of selling milk there. The 
Court thus shook to the foundations the tidy 
price-propping edifice the Agriculture De- 
partment had so long been administering 
with a blithe disregard for the relationship 
between supply and demand, and price. 

Since then Agriculture Department offi- 
cials have been brooding over how to shore 
up their milk price control machinery. For, 
as a Department spokesman says, if the 
whole system of milk marketing orders were 
to be scrapped, the immediate effect would 
be a drop in milk prices.” 

Now according to that peculiar reverse 
logic that pervades the Government's supply 
management theories, a drop in milk prices 
would be bad. Why? Because it would 
probably put out of business the marginal 
milk producers and handlers who are being 
kept going by the artificial price structure. 
the Government's milk regulations maintain. 

One approach being considered by the 
Agriculture Department is an appeal to Con- 
gress to write into legislation the adminis- 
trative orders which the Supreme Court in- 
validated. “But to do this,” the Department 
spokesman said, “it must be made clear 
+ * * that these [areas] are not trade bar- 
riers but * * * put competitive milk han- 
diers on a par.“ This is simply bureaucratic 
doubletalk meaning these milk marketing 
areas make competition Impossible. 

Congress has been pointedly ignoring the 
administration's requests for a quota sys- 
tem—or total regimentation—for individual 
milk producers. If it turns a deaf ear to 
pleas that it write the absurd milk market 
setup into law it will be doing the consumer 
a favor. He certainly deserves one, for he 
is the one the milk program has long been 
milking. 


Lt. Col. John H. Glenn, Jr., Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM V. MOOREHEAD 


OF OHIO k 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. MOOREHEAD of Ohio. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a privilege to announce to 
the House of Representatives that Lt. 
Col. John H. Glenn, Jr., has been chosen 
by the editors of Dixie Business to re- 
ceive the Great American Award for 
1962. This is another righly deserved 
honor bestowed upon Lieutenant Colonel 
Glenn for his magnificent contribution 
to our Nation’s space program. It is in 
recognition of the courage and dedica- 
tion he has displayed throughout his il- 
lustrious career. Lieutenant Colonel 
Glenn, as you know, is a product of that 
part of southeastern Ohio which I have 
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the honor to represent here. It is with 
great pride that we view his accomplish- 
ments and the great regard in which he 
is held by the people of the world. 

With this new award, Lieutenant 
Colonel Glenn joins the illustrious com- 
pany of distinguished men and women 
who have been recipients of the Great 
American Award. Among these have 
been: 1955, Dr. Charles F. Kettering; 
1956, Cecil B. DeMille; 1957, Helen Kel- 
ler; 1958, Dr. Tom D. Spies; 1959, Sena- 
tor Lister Hill; 1960, Oveta Culp Hobby; 
and 1961, Dr. R. M. Wilson. 

I am certain that all of my colleagues 
here join me in congratulating Lt. Col. 
John Glenn in having achieved this new 
honor. We also congratulate the editors 
of Dixie Business for adding the name 
of Lieutenant Colonel Glenn to its ros- 
ter of eminent citizens who have been 
honored for their achievements and con- 
tributions to mankind, 


Atlantic City: Health Mecca 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, Atlantic 
City, which is the largest city in my 
Second Congressional District of New 
Jersey, is world famed as a seashore 
resort for recreation and pleasure. For 
years, it has also been known as a splen- 
did place for health and rehabilitation 
for most all ailments and diseases. It is 
perhaps unfortunate that its fame has 
not been as widespread for these factors 
in its success story, but they are there 
just the same. 

Thousands of people from all over the 
world come to the resort for recovery of 
their health, with nature’s wonderful in- 
ducement of pure air, sunshine, and tem- 
perate weather. In recognition of the 
natural attributes of this seashore loca- 
tion, we have had very fine and wonder- 
fully renowned rehabilitation centers 
located there for many years. There are 
two that are particularly noteworthy in 
that they are institutions for the care 
and rehabilitation of children. 

The older of these two institutions is 
Children’s Seashore House of Atlantic 
City, and the other is Betty Bacharach 
Home for Crippled Children at Longport, 
N.J., which is on the same island as 
Atlantic City. In the realm of interna- 
tional relations, these two institutions 
have done much in giving the benefit of 
their work to children from foreign 
lands, and I think this can be best shown 
by a recent story in the Atlantic City 
Press of the treatment of a young boy 
from Morocco, I insert at this point the 
story which I am sure will give all who 
read it a feeling of appreciation in the 
work of these fine institutions: 

CRIPPLED Moroccan Boy REHABILITATED IN 
Resort 

Fouad Iraki, son of Hammad al Iraki, 
president of the Supreme Court of Morocco 
on Tuesday left for Rabat after 18 months as 
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a patient in the famed Children's Seashore 
House here, but for this trip, the smiling 15- 
year-old walked aboard the aircraft, 

For Fouad, who had suffered from cerebral 
palsy from birth this means a new world has 
opened up before him. 

When the personable youngster arrived 
here on December 30, 1960, he was brought 
into the institution in a wheelchair, the con- 
genital spastic paralysis having affected both 
legs and both arms. Furthermore, a visual 
condition had affected his sight to such an 
extent that Fouad had never spent a day in 
school. 7 

But the series of leg and eye operations 
the Moroccan youth underwent after his ar- 
rival here had given him the ability to 
walk—slowly, and with the ald of crutches— 
and his eyes are now sufficiently improved to 
permit him to watch television and read, 
and will make possible some formal schooling 
when he arrives home. 

Dr. Harvey W. Vandergrift, medical direc- 
tor of the local institution, feels that Fouad 
has been “rehabilitated.” 


PROUD OF STUDIES 


Fouad is extremely proud of his physical 
attainments during the past 18 months, 
but he is equally proud of his excellent grasp 
of the English language and of having made 
lasting friendships among fellow patients 
and staff members. 

“Before I came to the United States,” 
Fouad said, “I had only a neighbor or two 
to play with. Now I have lots of friends." 

Dr. Vandegrift decided Fouad might 
benefit from attending first- and second- 
grade classes held in the Seashore House, 
and the Moroccan youngster not only 
benefited, but enjoyed the experience im- 
mensely. 

When he arrived at the hospital, he didn't 
speak a word of English, but was fluent in 
Arabic and French, and had a passable 


_knowledge of Spanish. During his stay, he 


not only learned English, but taught some 
Arabie to his fellow teenage patients and 
some staff members. 

He was able to converse in French and 
Spanish with some members of the staff and 
a youngster from Peru who was also a pa- 
tient, and for a while, he received visits from 
a missionary on leave in Atlantic City who 
had been stationed in Morocco, so his Arabic 
was kept in use, too. ; 

“Fouad was the darling of the hospital 
staff,” Dr. Vandegrift said, and the other 
boys in his ward would do anything he asked 
of them—very unusual for teenagers.” 

A most cooperative patient, Fouad has 
been placid and unapprehensive in the face 
of the long series of operations he under- 
went. And being an observant youngster, he 
has fixed as his goal in life to become a male 
nurse. And being a practical youngster, 
he's decided that he'd prefer to work on the 
11 p.m.-to-7 a.m. shift “because there's less 
to do then!” 


The National Lottery of Ecuador 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to tell the Members of this House about 
the national lottery of Ecuador. Like a 
number of other lotteries of Spanish- 
speaking nations, the national lottery of 
Ecuador exists not for the benefit of the 
general treasury but rather for the bene- 
fit of numerous charities, 


In South America, lotteries support 
many hospitals, asylums, orphanages 
and the like that would be otherwise 
aided and maintained by the Govern- 
ment. Ecuador is one of the nations in 
which the profits of the national lottery 
are directly channeled to these institu- 
tions, 

In 1961, the gross receipts of the na- 
tional lottery of Ecuador came to over 
$3¥% million. One-third of this money 
was turned over to charitable organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, we in America could 
benefit immeasurably if moneys that now 
flow into the pockets of gangsters and 
professional gamblers could be diverted 
into a national lottery and utilized for 
the benefit of our own people. A na- 
tional lottery in the United States could 
produce over $10 billion a year in new 
revenue. 


National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I just had 
one of the most interesting, instructive 
and inspiring experiences of my life. I 
have just returned from Camp A. P. 
Hill, Va., where the ist Battle Group, 
116th Infantry, Virginia Army National 
Guard, under the command of Col. 
Samuel Jack“ Light is encamped for 
its 2-week active duty training tour. 

For the first time, I had a firsthand 
Opportunity to observe this unit in ac- 
tion. Through the courtesy of Maj. 
Gen, William C. Purnell, commanding 
general, 29th Infantry Division, Army 
National Guard, we visited every quar- 
ter of the training and bivouac area 
and observed the officers and troops in 
— — course of an actual military exer- 
cise. 

Mr. Speaker, if every unit in the 
National Guard and Reserve system is 
receiving the same quantity and quality 
of instruction, then we have nothing to 
fear about the future of that system and 
most certainly nothing should be done 
to decimate its ranks or deemphasize its 
mission. Although the men work hard 
and long hours, and although they are 
living in the kind of environment they 
could anticipate in actual combat, I am 
happy to report that the relationship 
between officers and men is exemplary 
and the total morale is at the highest 
possible level. These men know what 
they are doing; they know how to do it; 
and they enjoy doing it. I was also 
greatly impressed with the caliber of 
the moral and spiritual guidance avail- 
able to them in the persons of the two 
chaplains. 

Mr, Speaker, Virginia and the Nation 
at large have every reason to feel 
extremely proud of the young men who 
have dedicated themselves to the service 
of their country in this way. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
Los Angeles Times, which has com- 
mented editorially basically in favor of 
the proposed Trade Expansion Act, re- 
cently carried an editorial entitled, “An 
Unjust Accusation.” 

This editorial discusses the reasons 
for opposition to the compensation as- 
pects of this measure, and the proce- 
dures under which this legislation was 
brought to the floor for consideration 
and vote. I believe the comments of the 
Times will be of interest to many Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit this editorial for inclusion in the 
RECORD. 

AN UNJUST ACCUSATION 


Passage of the foreign trade bill by the 
House was a great victory for President Ken- 
nedy and it ought to take some of the sting 
from recent defeats. 

The President's foreign trade concept was 
not new, but he exhibited great courage and 
statesmanship when he presented It to Con- 
gress. For experience could have suggested 
that a number of powerful industrial groups 
and some powerful unions would raise such 
an uproar over the lowering of the tariff 
walls that Congress would rebuff the Presi- 
dent by rejecting it decisively. But to the 
surprise of nearly everybody, the opposition 
never developed force. 

The satisfaction in the House action 
would be nearly universal, we suppose, if the 
Republicans who objected to the bill as it 
came to the floor were not being held up 
to public scorn by the ungenerous victors. 
“The Republican leadership,” said the tri- 
umphant majority whip, “voted for utter, 
sheer obstructionism.” 

This is not only unjust; it is bad politics 
to say it. The Republicans, most of them, 
do not oppose the bill in principle; actually 
a number of them have strongly expressed 
themselves in favor of the drastically lower 
tariffs that are possible under the program. 
They had earnest and valid objections to 
the easy wording of one section of the bill, 
that providing for Government compensa- 
tion of industries injured by foreign com- 
petition as the result of lower tariffs and 
of their employees who lost their jobs. The 
Republicans—and some Democrats—feared 
that the compensation procedures were not 
well enough defined or the damages“ rea- 
sonably limited. 

These well-meaning Republicans were 
frustrated by a committee rule which sent 
the bill to the floor with a restriction against 
amendments. The objectors were told in ef- 
fect that they must take the bill as it was 


or leave it. It was the steamroller tactic: 


anybody in the way was an “obstruction- 
ist.” 

But now the bill goes to the Senate where 
steamrollers are as de trop as automobiles in 
Bermuda. Some of the Senators, Republi- 
cans and Democrats, are known to have the 
same reservations about the industrial com- 
pensation section of the castigated Repub- 
licans of the House. 

The principle of compensation is not re- 
jected by responsible Congressmen. When 
pursuit of the general welfare hurts private 
property, the right of the injured party to 
reasonable damages is not challenged. There 
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is an analogy with the condemnation pro- 
ceeding when a highway is being pushed 
through private land. In this case, the prop- 
erty owner can always seek a fair price ina 
court of equity where his claim will be 
carefully judged. The congressional objec- 
tors to the compensation section of the tariff 
bill want to be sure that the industrial 
damages claimed are clearly connected with 
foreign competition, Otherwise, they fear, 
the Government may be called on to redeem 
many businesses from the consequences of 
mismanagement and lethargy in a lively 
free market. Or to put it more brutally, to 
pay them for awakening them from the fat 
slumber of production, 

It may turn out that the abused 
House Republicans were constructive, not 
obstructive. 


Collision Course 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the present controversy between the 
railroad unions and the railroad man- 
agement particularly over the feather- 
bedding practices that have been in 
vogue, I insert the following editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
July 9, which throws some light upon 
the situation: 


COLLISION COURSE 


Refusal by the labor unions representing 
train-operating crews to accept Fedora] ar- 
bitration of the lang dispute over outdated 
work rules and costly featherbedding is in 
outrageous disregard for the national inter- 
est and for the workers’ own industry. At 
the moment, it assures continued labor- 
Management bitterness, new Federal inter- 
vention to prevent—or perhaps only to post- 
pone—a nationwide rail strike, and a further 
deterioration of the carriers’ sorry financial 
situation, In these circumstances, it de- 
lays—if it does not destroy—any real hope 
of the industry's economic rehabilitation 
under a form of private management that is 
being denied the right to manage, and in- 
creases the prospects that elther Govern- 
ment operation or public subsidy will be 
required to keep a railroad system in being. 

Arbitration was proposed by the National 
Mediation Board on the basis of recommen- 
dations made last winter by a special Presi- 
dental Commission. The Commission study, 
taking 13 months, was accurately described 
at the time as the most extensive and in- 
tensive exploration of railroad labor-manage- 
ment relations in the history of the Nation.” 
Management announced its willingness to 
accept the findings. Labor rejected them, 
and no progress toward agreement was made 
in nearly 3 months of subsequent negotia- 
tion. Management likewise accepted the of- 
fer of arbitration, which the unions have 
turned down with the added threat that 
any industry effort to put the Commission 
recommendations in effect will be met with 
a strike. Under the Railway Labor Act, the 
President may decree one more 60-day cool- 
ing-off period while a new Commission re- 
studies the same questions that already have 
been studied and answered. 

It is unnecessary here to review the stran- 
gling effects of work practices—some of 
which were devised in the days of wood- 
burning locomotives and which have not 
been overhauled in any significant degree 
since 1922. The tndustry estimates they are 
costing $500 million annually, and have lit- 
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tle or no relation to safe and efficient opera- 
tion of modern railroad equipment. In the 
whole range of national labor-management 
problems, none presents a more dismal pic- 
ture of arbitrariness—of a rule-or-ruin, 
everybody-else-be-damned attitude—by one 
party than this one. 


The Hidden Tax Bite 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 
oF 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the great problems of 
our day, and one with which this body 
and the entire Nation must learn to 
deal effectively, is the problem of in- 
flation. It is regrettable, though per- 
haps, natural, that there exists such 
widespread disagreement over the 
causes and cures of inflation. What is 
equally regrettable, and perhaps less 
necessary, is that there should exist con- 
fusion over the extent to which inflation 
is actually eroding the value of the U.S. 
dollar. 

In the June 26 issue of the current af- 
fairs periodical, World, there appears an 
article which sheds considerable light 
on the effect of inflation with regard to 
the cost of living. It is not generally 
recognized that the huge cost of taxa- 
tion, and its increases, is not included 
in the official cost-of-living index. By 
bringing to the public’s attention the 
fact that this omission disguises the ex- 
tent of the increase in the cost of living, 
the World has done a great public 
service. 

Because of the merit of this article, 
and the importance of its subject, I am 
placing it in the Recorp at this point. 
U.S, Ficvres Hm Cost or LIVING sy OMIT- 

TING Overatt Tax Brre; ReaL Rise 121 

PERCENT; Nor 35 

Cost of living, say official U.S. statistics, 
has risen only 35 percent since the end of 
the Second World War. 

The figures lie. 

Omitted from the official cost-of-living 
index, according to a major American finan- 
cial institution, is the most sharply swollen 
cost item of all: the amount of taxes Ameri- 
cans must pay to Federal, State, and local 
governments. 

This wage-gobbling, government-feeding 
“cost of earning a living.“ according to fig- 
ures just released by New York's First Na- 
tional City Bank, has risen by 121 percent. 

In personal terms, the rise means that a 
family breadwinner who earned $5,000 a year 
in 1949 would have to earn $7,870 today just 
to stay even with the increasing tax and 
inflation toll. 

“The rising cost of government,” a bank 
bulletin says, is being covered predomi- 
nantly by personal income taxes. These 
get left out of the cost-of-living index. We 
feel them] in the rising cost of earning 
a living.” 

Only relief, the bulletin notes, came in 
1949 and 1955. In those years not only the 
cost of earning a living, but even the official 
cost-of-living indexes fell. “This is not 
coincidence,” the bank notes. The tax cuts 
were accompanied by retrenchments of Fed- 
eral spending which relieved inflationary 
pressures while easier taxes increased in- 
centives for work.“ 
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Unionists Aid Orphans by Free Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, over 2,000 years ago, the poet 
Homer said, for a friend with an un- 
derstanding heart is worth no less than a 
brother.” Sixty-eight orphan boys at 
Camp St. Joseph-in-the-Pines, Egg Har- 
bor, N.J., have many such friends with 
understanding hearts. 

These orphan children will occupy, in 
September, a new dorniitory valued at 
$200,000 but costing considerably less. 
The labor was donated by volunteer 
workers from the building trades and 
materials were furnished by electrical, 
sheetmetal, plumbing and heating con- 
tractors, and others. 

For more than 4 years union members 
have been giving up their Saturdays in 
order to help the boys. The men be- 
longed to the carpenters, cement finish- 
ers, bricklayers, lathers, plasterers, elec- 
tricians, and tile setters unions. 

Mr. President, we do not hear often 
enough about these humanitarian activ- 
ities of our unions. I feel that the men 
involved in this great project ought to 
know that their efforts are well appre- 
ciated, not only by the orphan boys, but 
by the entire country. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a news arti- 
cle from the AFL-CIO News of July 7, 
which tells how the union members aided 
the orphans with their free labor. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From AFL-CIO News, July 7, 1982 
UNIONISTS Am ORPHANS BY FREE LABOR 
PHILADELPHIA.—Four and a half years of 

Saturday work, donated by Philadelphia area 
union members, have gone into the dormi- 
tory which 68 orphan boys will occupy in 
September at Camp St, Joseph-in-the-Pines, 
Egg Harbor, NJ. 

The dormitory would cost about $200,000 to 
duplicate. Its 18 bedrooms were built by 
the sweat and muscle of volunteer workers 
from the building trades, with materials fur- 
nished by electrical, sheet metal, plumbing, 
and heating contractors, and others. 

Plumbers Local 690 staged two boxing 
shows and raised about $12,500. The camp 
board of directors gave $12,000, saved through 
the years. Now other friends of the boys are 
furnishing the 33 by 176-foot stucco building. 

Brother Francis William, director of the 
camp, started the whole thing in 1957 when 
he called on James J. O'Neill, business man- 
ager of local 690, to ask for help in building 
cottages In which teenage boys could live all 
year and attend school in Egg Harbor. 

FLOOR PLAN OUTLINED 

O'Neill and the late John Henley, business 
manager of Bricklayers Local 1, drove 60 
miles to-Egg Harbor the next weekend with a 
squad of union members. They outlined a 
floor plan on brown paper bags and began 
digging a foundation. 

Since then O'Neill and others have re- 
turned to Egg Harbor on successive weekends 
almost without interruption. Albert Volpe, 
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recording secretary of O'Neill's local, was job 
foreman on the project, originally intended 
for 35 boys but now large enough for 72. 

Some 75 workers have donated their labor 
free of charge—carpenters, cement finishers, 
bricklayers, lathers, plasterers, electricians, 
and tile setters. All will be invited to share 
the applause when the building is dedicated 
ata public ceremony. 


Virtue in Moderation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, many 
today observe with alarm the growing 
tendency to attempt centralization of 
power in Washington. Unfortunately, 
many proposals presented today are de- 
signed to do just that. 

A recent editorial in the Johnstown 
(Pa.) Tribune Democrat points up some 
dangers in this trend. 

The editorial follows: 

Ir TAKES Couracre To Bx PRUDENT 


Perahps at no time in this country's his- 
tory has there been among its Federal Gov- 
ernment personnel so overwhelming a belief 
that If they were just entrusted with the 
power, they could reconstruct the Nation in 
a more logical, rational, and orderly pattern. 

In the days of the New Deal, most of the 
innovations which were proposed were offered 
in the name of expediency, rather than as 
a complete ideological program for cen- 
tralized control of the country’s affairs. 
Today, plans are offered for centralized di- 
rection of nearly all national activities— 
on the farms, In the cities, for the old and 
for the young, in education, in the economic 
relationship between prices and wages, in 
public welfare, in public transportation, in 
the uses of credit, in health care—limited 
for the moment to the aged—and on and 
on ad infinitum, 

For many years there has been a gradual 
accretion of regulatory power in Washing- 
ton, starting not as a matter of philosophy 
of Government but because circumstances 
arose in which—as in the limitation of 
trusts—no other agency of Government 
seemed to possess the necessary jurisdiction 
or competence. This movement, slow at first, 
gathered speed in the depression days of the 
New Deal, but still on an ad hoc—that is, 
for this specific purpose alone—basis. There 
was yet to be developed a philosophical con- 
cept that the Central Government should 
intervene in virtually all the affairs of the 
Nation because it alone the neces- 
sary wisdom and broadness of view of direct 
and coordinate them. 


VIRTUE IN MODERATION 


It begins to appear that this concept has 
now been established. And that calls to 
mind some observations of the British states- 
man and political philosopher, Edmund 
Burke, who was a firm believer in modera- 
tion when changes are made in the patterns 
of society. Change, he said, was inevitable; 
but it should occur gradually rather than 
suddenly, and it was best when it was al- 
most inperceptible to those whom it affected. 

“Prudence (in all things a virtue, in poll- 
tics the first of virtues) will lead us,” Burke 
wrote, “rather to acquiesce in some qualified 
plan that does not come up to the full per- 
fection of the abstract idea, than to push 
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for the more perfect, which’ cannot be at- 
tained without tearing to pleces the whole 
contexture of the Commonwealth. * * * In 
all changes in the State, moderation is a 
virtue, not only amiable, but powerful. It 
is a disposing, arranging, conciliating, 
cementing virtue.” 

And, said Burke, moderation—which can 
clearly be distinguished from indecision or 
political cowardice—is a virtue of superior 
minds. “It requires a deep courage, and full 
of reflection, to be temperate when the voice 
of multitudes (the specific mimic of fame 
and reputation) passes judgment against 
you. The impetuous desire of an unthinking 
public will endure no course, but what con- 
ducts to splendid and perilous extremes, 
Then to dare to be fearful, when all about 
you are full of presumption and confidence, 
and when those who are bold at the hazard 
of others would punish your caution and 
disaffection, is to show a mind prepared for 
its trial; it discovers, in the midst of gen- 
eral levity, a self-possessing and collected 
character, which, sooner or later, bids to at- 
tract eveything to It, as to a center.” 

This passage, taken, incidentally, from 
Prof. Peter J. Stanlis’ book “Edmund Burke 
and the Natural Law“ has a particular apt- 
ness now, though it was written nearly two 
centuries ago. For great and drastic changes 
are being proposed which could reconstitute 
the bases of our whole historical develcp- 
ment as a nation; their seeming promise 
is plausible, and to many minds persuasive; 
and those who are prudent and moderate in 
their appraisal are accused of 
against the wishes of the people, when they 
are in fact standing against hazardous ex- 
perimentation with the fortunes of the peo- 
ple. That requires political courage in any 
era, including this one. 


News From the Front: We're Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to bring to the attention of the Congress 
an editorial which appeared in the Or- 
lando Sentinel recently. I think it is 
timely in view of the discussions now 
going on on foreign aid. 

The editorial follows: 

News FROM THE FRONT; WE'RE AHEAD 

In one important endeavor we have the 
Russians on the run. 

A dispatch from the Arab Information 
Center says since 1958 the United States and 
other Western countries have granted Egypt 
$722 million in credits and loans, whereas 
the best Communist countries could do was 
$628 million. 

In other words we have bested the Com- 
munists by almost $100 million in a little 
less than 4 years. Given another 4 years 
who can tell? If all of us are prepared to 
sacrifice as we should, perhaps we can out- 
give Russia by $500 million. Or even $1 bil- 
lion. At least it’s worth trying. Nothing 
ventured, nothing gained, 

But Tm sure we won't lose the initiative 
in this important battle. As an American, 
you will take pride along with me in the 
realization that we haven't been caught nap- 
ping yet. 

For example, we knew the United Arnb 
Republic recently had $375 million unused 
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credits of Western nations and $347 million 
unused Communist-bloc credits. 

Because of the unused credits, a less alert 
and dedicated force than our State Depart- 
ment might have been lulled into resting on 
its laurels until the smoke of battle sub- 
sided. But those who would think such a 
thing reckon without knowledge of the high 
purpose and generalmanship in Washington. 

When Dr. Abdel Moneim Kaissuny, Minis- 
ter of Economy for the United Arab Re- 
public, visited the United States last month, 
we selzed the opportunity and were able to 
persuade him to accept several million more 
from the United States before he got away. 

I can't reveal the exact amount of un- 
used credit the United Arab Republic now 
has with us. I don’t intend to aid the en- 
emy. But suffice it to say our margin of 
victory is a comfortable one, and as soon as 
we can entice Dr. Kaissuny back on some 
pretext or other, I'm confident. we can pro- 
voke him into accepting additional millions 
and thus firmly consolidate our gains. 


Biennial Conference of American Civil 
Liberties Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a very stirring 
letter which President John F. Ken- 
nedy addressed to the American Civil 
Liberties Union at its biennial confer- 
ence be printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record. President Ken- 
nedy's message should be taken to heart 
by all Americans. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Text oF MESSAGE From PRESIDENT KENNEDY 
to ACLU BIENNIAL CONFERENCE 
Tue WHITE House, 
Washington, D.C., June 22, 1962. 
JOHN DEJ. FEMBERTON, Jr., 
Executive Director, American Civil Liberties 
Union: 

Please express to all of the participants of 
the blennial conference of the American 
Civil Liberties Union my best wishes for a 
constructive session. During the 43 years of 
its existence the American Civil Liberties 
Union has played a significant role in de- 
fending our basic democratic freedoms. Your 
voice has always been raised clearly and 
sharply when our liberties have been threat- 
ened. America is a stronger nation for your 
uncompromising efforts. 

This country has passed through many 
periods of national peril. Now we are again. 
in a period when risks are great, our burdens 
heavy, and our problems incapable of swift 
or easy solution. 

It is in times such as these that many men, 
wenk in courage and frail in nerve, develop 
the tendency to turn suspiciously on their 
neighbors and leaders. Unable to face up 
to the dangers from without, they become 
convinced that the real danger is from with- 
in, Our hard-won freedoms are frequently 
abandoned in an effort to escape the burdens 
of responsible citizenship. At this moment 
in our history, the energies of all patriotic 
Americans must be focused primarily on our 
vital central problems. 

If we are to give the leadership the world 
requires of us, we must rededicate ourselves 
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to the great principles of our Constitution— 
the very principles which distinguish us from 
our adversaries in the world. Our Nation 
needs the services of organizations and citi- 
zens who will remain vigilant in the defense 
of these principles. 

Joun F. KENNEDY, 


REA Still Pioneering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
electricity has become so commonplace 
in American life that little thought is 
given to what it would be like to be 
without this modern servant. However, 
a community in my home State of Ore- 
gon—the remote Rogue River town of 
Agness—only recently joined those areas 
with electric service. 

A special celebration was held in Ag- 
ness on June 10 to herald the end of 
decades of kerosene illumination, Power 
came to Agness over some of most rug- 
ged terrain in the West. Helicopters 
lowered into place some 680 powerline 
poles across the remote region. 

The entry of the Agness community 
into the world of electric living is a trib- 
ute to officials of the Coos-Curry Electric 
Cooperative. This co-op pioneered in 
bringing electricity to a large section of 
southwestern Oregon. The decision to 
bring power to Agness is evidence that 
the pioneering spirit.of the REA move- 
ment is still alive. 

I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Recorp with my remarks, an article 
from the July 1962, issue of Rural Elec- 
trification entitled “Agness, Oreg., Is 
Electrified.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From Rural Electrification, July 1962] 

AGNESS, OREG., IS ELECTRIFIED 
(By Dan Lees) 

Thirty-two miles upriver from the mouth 
of the Rogue River in Oregon, a handful of 
good citizens form a general store commun- 
ity called Agness. Ever since Agness was 
settled and homesteaded at the turn of the 
century, there never have been more than a 
few people in the area making their living 
off the river. 

There was no electric power serying the 
community. A few scattered internal com- 
bustion light plants and kerosene lamps 
have provided the only limited illumination 
Agness has known. 

But now Agness can begin to make some 
plans to grow—to have sidewalks and 
streets—and to have a high school. Agness 
can now make these plans because on its 
67th birthday—in the era when mankind 
stands or the threshhold of interplanetary 
travel—Agness has electricity. 

After years of planning by Coos-Curry 
Electric Cooperative, Agness finally has elec- 
tric power for people who have never known 
the magic of labor-saving electrical appli- 
ances. It now has electric power for ex- 
panding its mining and lumbering industry. 

Coos-Curry Electric spent nearly $500,000 
to serve the Agness area with electricity. 
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Currently serving 6,200 consumers 
throughout Oregon’s coastal Coos and Curry 
Counties, the 23-year-old cooperative pro- 
vided service for approximately 100 new con- 
sumers in the Agness area. 

When asked if it wasn't a lot of money to 
serve only 100 consumers, Bruce Shavere, 
general manager of Coos-Curry Electric, 
answered: “Sure it is. But it’s not such a 
great deal when you realize the potential 
growth of this great area. And it’s our re- 
sponsibility to serve the rural areas of our 
counties.“ 

It is, of course, one of the provisions of 
the REA Act that borrowers must be willing 
to provide area coverage—with no regard to 
distance or potential for profit“ from the 
new consumers. This is one of the principles 
which has helped to make rural electrifica- 
tion in America the great social success it 
has been. 

There’s no highway into Agness (only one 
gravel road over the mountains from Powers 
and for many years it was little more than a 
trail). Because of its great stand of Douglas 
fir virgin timber, an access road is being 
built up the Rogue and scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1964, 

Bringing the line 37 miles upriver wasn't 
an easy chore, It took a year of timber and 
brush clearing and hole digging before crews 
could begin to set poles. 

The rugged, inaccessible terrain made it 
necessary for Coos-Curry Electric to set all 
but a few of the tap line poles by helicopter. 

Bill Cook, public information director for 
Coos-Curty Electric, remarked that to his 
and other co-op officials’ knowledge, this was 
the longest powerline job ever set by hell- 
copter. 

Flying during extremely hazardous condi- 
tions, pilots of the Aetna Helicopter Serv- 
ice, Etna, Calif., bobbed up and over the re- 
mote area dangling 35-foot poles beneath 
their chopper. 

Because of the angle of the dangle, some 
poles required 400 feet of line between the 
helicopter and the ground. In most cases 
35 to 60 feet of line handled the job and 
pilots lowered 680 poles in place in this 
manner, 

On June 10 the Agness community and 
other Rogue River residents turned out to 
pay tribute and show their appreciation to 
Coos-Curry Electric. With an old-fashioned 
barbecue, boat race, and much entertaining 
and celebrating, they dedicated the power 
line and hosted and toasted Coos-Curry 
Electric for providing the greatest thing that 
ever happened to them—the coming of elec- 
tricity. 

As one lifelong resident, Mrs. Carl Wood 
put it: “We have an electric washing ma- 
chine and an electric iron just waiting—and 
now, thank the Lord, we're going to use 
them.“ 

The afternoon of June 10 the washing 
machine on her porch had just been un- 
crated—waiting for Coos-Curry Electric to 
begin wiring her home. 


A Resolution—House Resolution 324 
To Establish a House Committee on 
Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 
Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, in 


the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 15 
of this year I posed these questions: Is 
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enough being done not only to hold in 
check the Communist offensive but to 
reverse it?” and, “Have we settled for 
merely stemming the Communist tide of 
world conquest, or is it really our inten- 
tion to roll it back?” These queries bear 
repeating and they require the right an- 
swers. I dare to state as loudly as I can 
that not enough is being done to both 
check and reverse the Communist offen- 
siye; that the United States has not 
settled, and will never settle, for merely 
stemming the Communist tide of world 
conquest; and that it most assuredly is 
our intention to roll it back. Does any- 
one dare to disagree with that? 

On the subject of our national de- 
fense—our preparedness for mutual se- 
curity and defense of the free world 
there is always proper emphasis on the 
fact that we maintain and improve our 
military strength only for defense pur- 
poses, to deter aggression or to defeat it. 
We speak the truth when we say that 
we are not a warlike people. We do not 
want war. We will neither provoke nor 
start war. When we insist that our 
military establishment is for deterrent 
and defensive use only, we are being 
completely honest, and most of the world 
knows it. © 

It is obvious, therefore, that we are 
not going to launch a military offensive 
to achieve the declared objective of liber- 
ation of and freedom for enslaved peo- 
ples everywhere. 

What then? While our military re- 
mains armed to the teeth and ready to 
defend, what’s wrong with launching a 
peaceful offensive to help the enslaved 
peoples of the world break their shack- 
les? I mean an all-out offensive. We 
are at war—with the Communists—al- 
beit for the most part a nonshooting 
war. When we wake more fully to the 
realization that we are in a war, we will 
see the absolute necessity of going onto 
the offensive, not letting up until the war 
is won. 

The bill I sponsored to establish a 
House Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions—House Resolution 324—is one 
means of implementing our noble pro- 
fessions. Such a committee would de- 
vote much time and energy to seeking 
new avenues over which a peaceful of- 
fensive could roll forward. I offer the 
following recommendation: 

That the United States introduce in 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions on a regular and unrelenting 
basis—say, once a month—a resolution 
charging the Soviet Union with warlike 
and aggressive action and the subjuga- 
tion of nations against their will. Each 
month a different enslaved country could 
be cited. Ambassador Stevenson is a 
most eloquent orator. He has been 
known to speak with deep and sometimes 
moving articulation. I would like to see 
him lead such a crusade in the United 
Nations, Have we not the right to ex- 
pect that the entire free world would 
give wholehearted support to such re- 
solutions? And do we not have the 
right to expect that enough of the so- 
called neutral nations to insure adop- 
Yon of such resolutions would vote with 
us 
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The time for unrestrained and sus- 
tained nonshooting attack has long since 
passed, Now—today—is the best time 
that remains to begin this all-out fight 
that we must know we will have to wage, 
sooner or later. I urge that the Rules 
Committee speed my resolution or one 
like it to the floor of the House and that 
this body in turn waste no time in pass- 
ing it. Some bills can wait. This one 
cannot. This is my message in observ- 
ance of Captive Nations Week, July 15 
to July 21. My hope and prayer is that 
the message will prove to be more than 
just words. Only the Congress can make 
it So. 


Yankee, Come Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, during this 2d session of the 
87th Congress, the House has passed and 
sent to the Senate two bills that will, if 
enacted into law, serve diametrically op- 
posed objectives in the administration’s 
foreign economic policy. 

The more recently passed of these bills 
is known as the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962, H.R. 11970. Succinctly stated, one 
of the important consequences of enact- 
ment of this proposal would be to lower 
substantially the tariffs protecting our 
domestic markets so that foreign pro- 
ducers would have an easier time selling 
their merchandise to the American con- 
sumer. The other bill passed the House 
earlier this year. It was the Revenue 
Act of 1962, H.R. 10650. One of the 
significant aspects of this legislation is 
that the American tax burden imposed 
on American direct investment overseas 
would be substantially increased so that 
American business would find it more 
difficult to survive competitively in the 
foreign markets of the world. Thus, we 
find the trade bill making our domestic 
markets more readily available to foreign 
producers and the tax bill making it more 
difficult for American free enterprise to 
do business in foreign markets. 

Recently the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee concluded public hearings on the 
foreign income features of the Revenue 
Act of 1962. During the course of those 
hearings one of America's foremost tax 
authorities, Dr. Dan Throop Smith, pre- 
sented a paper to the Senate committee 
delineating shortcomings in the admin- 
istration’s tax policy as it affected for- 
eign income. Dr. Smith, in reference to 
the administration’s proposal for full 
taxation of all undistributed income of 
all U.S.-owned foreign subsidiaries, 
points out that this proposal in the tax 
bill is “founded on an unacceptable prin- 
ciple” and “based on misconceptions as 
to its economic consequences,” Dr. 
Smith asserts that the effort to extend 
U.S. tax jurisdiction into foreign coun- 
tries is without precedent and seems to 
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be without justification. Dr. Smith 
further demonstrated that the adminis- 
tration’s tax program will hurt rather 
than help in solving our balance-of-pay- 
ments problems and will lose rather than 
gain markets for U.S.-produced goods. 

The esteemed economic authority and 
writer, Dr. Raymond Moley, commented 
on this tariff-tax confusion in a column 
appearing in the New York Herald Trib- 
une on July 1, 1962, captioned “Yankee, 
Come Home.” Dr. Moley points out that 
millions of speeches, statements, and 
messages have been made and billions of 
dollars spent to further the revival of 
free nations and international trade 
among those nations. Dr. Moley goes on 
to find it strange indeed” that the Ken- 
nedy administration should seek to re- 
verse this policy “by proposing a tax 
change which will heavily burden Amer- 
ican competition with the trade of Com- 
munist countries in the world market.” 
Dr. Moley concludes his excellent article 
by saying: 

It is strange that this proposal comes 
from an administration which is making 
such an appeal for more foreign trade, for 
this is a proposal to discourage American en- 
terprise abroad. It is completely inconsistent 
with the Kennedy trade bill. It is be- 
nighted tsolationism. 


Mr. Speaker, I will at this point in the 
Record include Dr. Dan Throop Smith's 
complete statement as submitted to the 
Finance Committee and Dr. Raymond 
Moley's fine editorial comment from the 
Herald Tribune: 

STATEMENT BY Dan THROOP SMITH, PROFESSOR 
OF FINANCE, HARVARD GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, BEFORE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, ON HR, 10650 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate 

Finance Committee, I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to appear before you once aguin on 
the subject of the proposed taxation of un- 
distributed income of foreign subsidiaries. 
This aspect of H.R. 10650 is so very signifi- 
cant both from the standpoint of the princi- 
ples involved and its impact on the oppor- 
tunity for American business to participate 
in world economic developments that it fully 
deserves the intensive examination which 
this committee is giving it. I shall make my 
comments very brief. 

The revisions proposed by the administra- 
tion in the committee print of May 31 make 
section 13 less bad than it was before. I 
have intentionally said less bad” because 
any statement to the effect that the proposed 
changes make it better or represent an im- 
provement might carry the implication that 
the basic concept of it is good. 

Unfortunately, the administration proposal 
for full taxation of all undistributed income 
of all foreign subsidiaries is reiterated in Sec- 
retary Dillon’s letter of transmittal included 
in the committee print. This proposal seems 
not only to be founded on an unacceptable 
principle but to be based on misconceptions 
as to its economic consequences. Since the 
revised language of section 13 is still referred 
to as a “more limited" approach, I feel at 
liberty to criticize this reiterated basic ob- 
jective of the administration. Under the 
circumstances, the adoption of any legisla- 
tion in this area by the Congress will inevita- 
bly be regarded both in this country and 
abroad as a partial acceptance of this unfor- 
tunate aberration in tax policy. 

We are still confronted with the desire to 
extend the U.S. tax jurisdiction over the un- 
repatriated income of foreign businesses or- 
ganized abroad and conducting all of their 
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business outside of the United States, merely 
because they are owned in whole or in part 
by US. corporations. This attempt to ex- 
tend our tax jurisdiction into foreign coun- 
tries is without precedent and seems to be 
without any theoretical justification. There 
is no indication that other countries would 
enact similar legislation, though they might 
get satisfaction and some real amusement if 
the United States adopts legislation which 
would impose U.S. tax penalties on Amer- 
ican business trying to hold its own in the 
increasingly competitive world markets, in- 
cluding conspicuously, the Common Market 
of Western Europe. 

This proposal could only be justified on 
grounds of shortrun expediency, and it is 
not even well founded on this basis, It is 
argued that a curtailment of direct corporate 
investment abroad is in the national interest 
because it will improve our balance of pay- 
ments. The extensive evidence already 
placed before you about the large amounts 
of repatriated income from foreign sub- 
sidiaries, and the extensive exports which are 
made to and because of such foreign sub- 
sidiaries, indicates the longrun disadvantage 
to the Nation of any artificial restraints upon 
corporate investment abroad. 

Any improvements in the balance of pay- 
ments from curtalled investment would be, 
at most, for a short period of time. And 
foreign investment is not something which 
can be turned off and on. Investment deci- 
sions, if they are to be effective, must be 
made freely to take account of expanding 
markets, technological developments, and 
new moves by competitors. A postponed in- 
vestment is likely to be a lost opportunity 
as competitors move in. Even the existence 
of a power to control foreign investment will 
be discouraging because it will add to the 
inherent uncertainties existing in all for- 
eign investments. 

The administration in other pending legis- 
lation has wisely stressed the need for greater 
freedom in world trade, This tax legisla- 
tion which would restrict our traditional 
freedom in world inyestment seems com- 
pletely inconsistent. The legislation con- 
cerning trade is on the right track; this leg- 
islation is on the wrong track. And it is a 
misconception to think that restrictions on 
foreign corporate investment would benefit 
our long-run balance of payments. 

The second misconception which seems to 
underlie the basic proposal is that foreign 
demands for goods will somehow haye to be 
met by exports of finished commodities from 
the United States if American companies do 
not establish foreign subsidiaries. The time 
has long since passed, if it ever existed at all, 
when American business had a monopoly of 
product design, technological know-how, and 
a sufficiently broad domestic market to jus- 
tify economical large-scale production. 

The most casual observation in Western 
Europe, not to mention the inroads into our 
domestic markets of manufactured products 
from Europe and Japan, show conclusively 
that there are plenty of businesses owned 
abroad which have the imagination, the 
financing, the technological equipment, and 
the scale of production necessary to produce 
at competitive prices. The rapid progress in 
the Common Market increases the scale of 
local markets abroad, 

There are few, if any, products for which 
it is not economically feasible for someone to 
produce abroad to satisfy local demands. 
With the competition as rigorous as it is and 
the inherent difficulties which we as foreign- 
ers face in any economic activity abroad, it 
is frankly hard to see how any government 
can rationally propose by its own laws to put 
its own businesses at a competitive disad- 
vantage with local competitors in foreign 
countries. 

Now there are some abuses through the 
use of foreign subsidiaries, as I stated in my 
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previous testimony. The creation of foreign 
subsidiaries to reinsure American risks is 
certainly an artificial device which seems to 
have no possible justification other than a 
transfer to a low-tax foreign jurisdiction of 
income which clearly arises entirely in the 
United States. There are also tax advan- 
tages in foreign investment companies and 
in foreign trusts which seem unduly gener- 
ous and call for corrective legislation. 

In earlier testimony I suggested that it 
might be appropriate to single out passive 
foreign holding companies and tax American 
parent corporations on their undistributed 
income on the grounds that they are gen- 
erally unnatural corporations created pri- 
marily for the tax advantages. In some re- 
spects the proposed statutory language is 
moving in this direction, but the changes 
seem to have been made grudgingly by ex- 
cluding particular forms of income of active 
businesses. So long as there is not a real 
renunciation of the whole idea of taxing 
active businesses, adoption of legislation in 
this area would, to repeat, involve an ac- 
ceptance of an aberrant policy. 

Section 954(d) represents a specific exam- 
ple of unjustified and unsound extension of 
American tax jurisdiction. I simply do not 
understand on what theoretical basis or for 
what practical reason there can be any de- 
sire to extend our tax jurisdiction to the un- 
distributed sales profits earned abroad on 
goods produced in one foreign country, sold 
through a distributor in a second foreign 
country to consumers in a third foreign 
country. If the countries in which the goods 
are manufactured and sold are willing to 
let profits be imputed to an intermediate 
low-tax country, there is that much more 
profit to be brought Into the United States 
eventually and that much less foreign tax 
to be applied against the ultimate U.S. tax. 
We stand to gain as a nation both in the 
balance of payments and in the national 
revenue. If this is the way business is car- 
ried on abroad, why should American sub- 
sidiaties not be able to compete on the 
same terms, especially when we gain both 
foreign exchange and tax revenue in the 
process. 

It may be that there should be an agree- 
ment among the principle industrial nations 
to prevent tax advantages from the use of 
intermediate sales corporations. But if this 
is to be done, we should start out to get the 
agreement while everyone can still make 
use of the device, that is while everyone has 
something to give up or concede. If we 
first place American business at a competi- 
tive disadvantage by unilateral action, other 
countries are more likely to want to hand 
on to their advantages and thus be less like- 
ly to agree to joint restraints. 

On this whole subject I should like to re- 
iterate one point which has been made pre- 
viously by others as well as myself. Legis- 
lation to extend our tax jurisdiction over the 
foreign operations of foreign companies, 
merely because they are the subsidiaries of 
U.S. corporations, does not even seem likely 
to bring in much net revenue to the U.S. 
Treasury. In conversations with acquaint- 
ances in Western Europe during a trip which 
I made earlier this year for the purpose of 
trying to learn more about the attitudes and 
practices on the taxation of foreign income 
in European countries, I asked many times if 
I did not think that foreign countries would 
find ways of enacting their own legislation 
to absorb any new taxes which the United 
States attempted to impose upon U.S. 
owned subsidiaries in their respective coun- 
tries, I had to admit that it seemed quite 
likely that they would find ways to impose 
such taxes and these taxes would, of course, 
be creditable against U.S. taxes. 

The net effect then would be an invitation 
by this country to other countries to impose 
discriminating taxes against U.S.-owned 
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subsidiaries. To the extent that the invita- 
tion was accepted, and it seems reasonable 
that it would be, there would be an im- 
mediate increase in revenue to foreign gov- 
ernments and our own ‘Treasury would 
receive lower net taxes when the profits were 
eventually repatriated. This combination of 
results could hardly be said to be in our 
own interest from any standpoint. But this 
result would seem to follow from the mis- 
conceived proposal designed to secure some 
form of theoretical and abstract tax neu- 
trality. 

The succession of administration proposals 
for specific provisions concerning the taxa- 
tion of foreign income indicate the difficulty 
and uncertainty of dealing with the subject 
in a manner that will not do more harm 
than good, You have now, for example. in 
section 954(e) a completely new provision 
to tax on the basis of “foreign base com- 
pany services income.” Some service income 
might be reasonably included even in a strict 
definition of holding company income, but 
the broad definition in 954(e) seems likely 
to include a good deal of active business 
income, At least any new departure such 
as this needs more examination than it can 
be given in the brief period since it was 
first proposed by the administration. 

In view of such uncertainties and because 
even the present language seems still to be 
based on the unsound objective of taxing 
the undistributed income of active busi- 
nesses to the extent that this may be polit- 
ically feasible, it would seem desirable at 
least to put the whole subject off until an- 
other year and until legislation can be 
drafted which will clearly be confined to the 
real areas of abuse to the extent that they 
exist. 

If any legislation is adopted in the future. 
I urge that it be so strictly related to the 
prevention of abuses that there should be 
no fear or concern that it would impose tax 
penalties which would handicap active 
American-owned businesses In competition 
with other businesses abroad or that it would 
invite other countries to impose their own 
discriminatory taxes against U.S.-owned 
subsidiaries. 


From the New York (N. .) Herald Tribune. 
July 1, 1982 
YANKEE, COME HOME 
{By Raymond Moley) 

Millions of speeches, statements, and mes- 
sages have been made and billions of dollars 
spent in the years since the war to further 
the revival of free nations. Our national 
purpose was directed to the end that com- 
munism might not grow in those countries 
and that free enterprise might prevail in the 
free world. 

Overall, the United States dedicated itself 
to the task of winning the war of trade. 

Thus, it is strange indeed that President 
Kennedy and his supporters in Congress 
should reverse this policy by proposing a tax 
change which will heavily burden American 
competition with the trade of Communist 
countries in the world market. It would 
also withdraw American investment fram 
free nations. This proposal is embodied in 
section 13 in the hastily prepared and ill- 
considered 1962 tax bill. 

This section would impose a Federal tax 
on the undistributed profits of foreign cor- 
porations in which Americans have heavy 
investments. In what follows, I am speaking 
of operational, rather than holding, comps- 
nies. The problems of each are quite dif- 
ferent. 

Some profits of these companies are re- 
tained because of the need for constant ex- 
pansion into new markets and to maintain 
equipment and product quality in the face 
of heavy competition from the rapidly re- 
covering economies of the free world. These 
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subsidiaries, it should be understood, do not 
compete with our own industries, but with 
foreign producers, including those of Iron 
Curtain nations. Nor do they deny jobs to 
American workers, 

These companies are in no sense tax 
havens. They were established with Govern- 
ment approval and encouragement. for the 
legitimate purpose of making a profit for 
American investors, spreading the name of 
the parent companies’ products abroad and 
expanding the influence of the United States. 
Their profits, when returned as dividends to 
investors here, are subject to our income tax, 
and thus they provide revenue for our own 
Government. 

It has been made abundantly clear that 
the moment these undistributed earnings 
are made subject to the proposed U.S. tax, 
the governments in the countries where the 
companies are located will slap on a new 
tax to soak up these profits before they can 
be levied upon by our Treasury. Thus, the 
new tax would produce little or nothing for 
the United States, 

The finance ministers of the six Common 
Market countries no doubt had this in mind 
when they made known to Treasury Secre- 
tary Dillon that they would not look with 
disfavor upon the proposed American tax. 
But Dillon quoted them to Congress for the 
fantastic purpose of supporting the bill. 

Now Dillon really ought to know more 
than he seems to know. For he spent 4 years 
in France as our Ambassador, and a year as 
Under Secretary of State in charge of eco- 
nomic affairs, How, therefore, could he be 
so naive as to believe that the finance min- 
isters of European countries would offer any 
advice that is not in the interest of their 
own treasuries? It is right that they protect 
the interests of thelr countries. In fact, 
Dition ought to be equally vigilant in pro- 
tecting the interests of his own country, 
and so should the President. 

The net result of such a tax would be to 
disco American ventures abroad. Re- 
publican House Members such as Curtis of 
Missouri, and Byrnes of Wisconsin, have 
pointed out that the bill says “Yankee, come 
home.” 

Thus, it is strange that this proposal comes 
from an administration which is making 
such an appeal for more foreign trade, for 
this is a proposal to discourage American 
enterprise abroad. It is completely incon- 
sistent with the Kennedy trade bill. It is 
benighted isolationism. 


News Broadcast by Edward P. Morgan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor the text of 
a news broadcast by Edward P. Morgan, 
of the American Broadcasting Co., on 
July 5, 1962. 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

News Broapcast BY Epwarp P. MORGAN 

So pathetically enthusiastic has been the 
response from various parts of the country to 
this department's angry denunciation of 
Teckless real estate promotion and status- 
seeking superhighway construction in the 
mame of progress that I have been toying 
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with the idea of sealing our common bond in 
some kind of citizens’ benevolent and pro- 
tective association against the bulldozer. 
The emblem of our order might well be 
an indignant taxpayer rampant on a field of 
asphalt cloverleaves. 

However, I am happy to report that some 
of our work is already being done for us. 
Untidy and unfulfilled as much of the an- 
nual Governors’ conference was, the State 
chief executives did spend time talking 
about the need of interstate agreements to 
meet regional problems. Eventually this 
may help to get planning out of the hands 
of the local politician and the developer 
whose interests are in cach not in commun- 
ity coordination. 

More importantly a far-sighted and lib- 
eral Republican, Senator CLIFFORD Case of 
New Jersey has come up with an idea that 
could and should save millions. But it's not 
easy to save money in politics. Highway, 
urban renewal and other empires have 
grown up at several levels of government 
each more jealously interested in protecting 
and expanding its own preserves than in 
cooperating for the public good. Case's ob- 
jective is devastatingly simple: to prevent the 
taxpayer’s money from being spent on proj- 
ects that conflict with each other, sometimes 
to the point of defeating each other, 

For instance—and slightly beating the ad- 
ministration to the punch—he has intro- 
duced legislation that would force an im- 
portant measure of coordination between 
the highway builders and the urban renewal 
experts, including those struggling to solve 
the mars transportation or rapid transit 
problem for huge metropolitan areas. Presi- 
dent Kennedy in his special message to Con- 
gress on transportation conceded the neces- 
sity of “balanced planning” but, perhaps un- 
der political pressure, he divided authority. 
indicating the Secretary of Commerce should 
have the authority to withhold funds for 
highways and the administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency (which 
eventually may become a department of 
urban affairs) should have the authority to 
contro] spending for mass transportation 
projects. But Senator Case saw the gap and 
thus a potential confllet here and he pro- 
posed to make the Housing Chief the overall 
umpire with authority to make city high- 
way construction, urban renewal and rapid 
transit complement each other and not con- 
flict. 

He has powerful supporting evidence for 
his argument in a nearly disastrous plan- 
ning collision in his own State. New Jer- 
sey's Essex County, possibly the most heay- 
ily built-up urban area in the world, desper- 
ately needed a link with the reet of the State 
via a major east-west freeway. The Fed- 
eral Bureau of Public Ross called for an 
elevated highway across the county despite 
the fact that it would cut through 12 urban 
renewal developments, and desplte the liv- 
ing evidence that a strip of the county where 
the Lackawanna Railway had been elevated 
had been condemned to blight. Eager for 
the highway, local authorities and citizens 
wanted it depressed instead of elevated. The 
Bureau of Public Roads adamantly refused, 
arguing it would cost $5 million more but 
completely ignoring the incalculable waste 
of Federal and local urban renewal funds in 
the blight that elevating the freeway would 
inevitably bring. With no thanks to the 
Bureau, the impasse was broken when some- 
body discovered the State could raise the 
extra $5 million by putting a toll station 
on an adjoining highway. 

The power and the arrogance of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads are little known to the 
public. Indeed its image, likely as not, is 
that of a benefactor, bringing federally im- 
proved highways to local communities that 
otherwise couldn’t afford them—which in- 
deed it has done. But it has also become 
part of one of Washington's most powerful 
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lobbles—the highway building business, in 
which automobile makers, concrete, asphalt 
and steel girder manufacturers not to men- 
tion miscellaneous other outfits are all in- 
timately interested to the tune of billions 
of dollars. 

The Bureau is not an apparatus of dellb- 
erate evil and despite irregularities and waste 
that have already shown up in the Govern- 
ment's multibillion-dollar superhighway pro- 
gram its skirts have not been tinged with 
scandal. But it has seniority and power as 
Federal agencies go and in the predictable 
tradition of bureaucratic behavior it has its 
status and its influence to protect. Orig- 
inally it even objected privately to giving 
the Secretary of Commerce, the Department 
from which it stems, authority to withhold 
highway project funds when other projects 
are menaced. Now it has begun to go along 
with that concept but it will take a good 
deal more legislating in the Case manner 
and the Senator hasn't got his own bills 
through yet—before governmental bureaus 
realize that the American spirit of competi- 
tion should not extend to wasting public 
funds in defeating each other's projects, 
That's almost as bad as creeping socialism 
which we capitalists, with all our vaunted 
know-how, ought to be able to outplan any- 
way. 


Job Destruction Act of 1862 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
United Mine Workers of America have 
very appropriately and properly called 
the Kennedy administration’s foreign 
trade proposals that passed the House 
75 375 28, the Job Destruction Act of 
1962. 7 


Congress in 1934 set up the first Reci- 
procal Trade Agreements Act in the hope 
if the United States agreed to lower tar- 
iffs, foreign nations would open up their 
markets to this country. 


Mr. Speaker, the United Mine Workers 
Journal points out that this has not hap- 
pened, and they cite the fact that: 

American goods sold abroad, including 
goods sold because we furnish the pur- 
chase money under forelgn aid and other 
programs, amounts to only about 4 percent 
of our total national output. Production 
for American exports employs a maximum of 
2.6 million workers in this country, or less 
than 4 percent of our total labor force. 

At the present time about a fifth of our 
exports of $20 billion are artificial or forced 
exports not based on a free market at all 
but rather on subsidies, loans, sale for for- 
eign currencies, gifts, and other political un- 
dertakings. 

Nearly $5 billlion of our exports are made 
in the from of such political undertakings. 
It costs the American taxpayer $500 million 
to sell these products overseas. And such 
subsidized exports often create 111 will in the 
foreign countries by flooding domestic mar- 
kets, even as foreign residual oil is flooding 
American markets. 


Mr. Speaker, the United Mine Workers 
Journal further points out— 

The fact is that we are not going to export 
our way out of domestic economic troubles, 
And when we open up our markets to virtu- 
ally unrestricted imports we are going to get 
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ourselves into more economic troubles at 
home. 


The United Mine Workers Journal 
further points out that— 

American productivity, with few excep- 
tions, cannot make our goods competitive 
with low-wage forelgn goods because Amer- 
ica has installed more then $50 billion worth 
cf modern machinery and equipment in for- 
cign nations in the past decade. Mass pro- 
duction methods have taken over in Western 
Europe and other places. We have lost our 
productive advantage; but the forelgn na- 
tions still pay low wages. 

While most foreign industrial nations are 
suffering from labor shortages, we still have 
chronic unemployment. There ls, for ex- 
ample, no unemployment in the coal mines 
in Germany. But the American coal in- 
dustry has gone from a high peak of em- 
ployment of 750,000 men after World Wer I 
to the present total production force of 
127,000. 


Mr. Speaker, it is beyond the compre- 
hension of unemployed coal miners and 
their union representatives to figure out 
how permitting a flood of low-wage for- 
eign products into the United States will 
do anything but create more joblessness 
in this country. 

It must be assumed that the rest of 
the 4 million jobless workers in the 
United States also are not able to under- 
stand the Kennedy administration’s 
thinking on this matter. 

The bill is one of the most economical- 
ly dangerous pieces of legislation ever 
to come before the Congress, and would 
effectively wipe out Congress’ constitu- 
tional authority to regulate foreign com- 
merce. Congress, by passing the legis- 
lation, will grant virtual dictatorial 
powers to the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment. The President of the United 
States, under this legislation, for the 
first time in history would have complete 
power to dictate the terms and condi- 
tions of all foreign trade. He could,” 
states the miners’ journal, “and probably 
will, use the legislation primarily as an 
instrument of foreign policy without re- 
gard to the effect on the domestic 
economy.” 

Theoretically, it will open up foreign 
markets to American goods. At least 
that is the principal argument being used 
by the Kennedy administration to high- 
pressure the program through the Con- 
gress. How this will be done remains a 
mystery. 

The American coal industry is a case 
in point. The miners’ journal points 
out 

American coal, if it were permitted to do 
so, could compete in virtually any over- 
sen market in the world. But it is not per- 
mitted to do so because of tariffs, quotas, and 
other restrictions against U.S, coal in foreign 
nations. West Germany is a prime example. 
Just recently the West German Govern- 
ment decided to continue the $5-a-ton im- 
port tax on American coal which effectively 
— United States out of German mar- 

The West German tariff is more than the 
average pithead price of American coal. 
When the tariff is added to production costs 
and tion charges American coal 
is effectively blocked out of the West Ger- 
man market. 

There is no reason to believe that the Ken- 
nedy free trade legislation will change this 
situation one bit. West Germany and other 
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foreign coal producing nations obviously 
have no intention of allowing American coal 
to come into their markets in competition 
with their own coal. 


Mr. Speaker, in referring to the sec- 
tion of the Kennedy trade bill which 
provides that business hurt by imports 
may receive Federal aid in the form of 
technical assistance, loans or loan guar- 
antees, and so forth, and that workers 
might get extra unemployment benefits, 
the United Mine Workers state— 

These innumerable paragraphs of legalistic 
gobbledegook say, “Try to get it.” 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I include 
in the Recorp the following paragraphs 
of editorial comment from the United 
Mine Workers Journal: 

The legislation proposes to help American 
industries hurt by foreign competition mod- 
ernize, convert, and retain. It provides that 
businesses hurt by imports may receive Fed- 
eral ald in the form of technical assistance, 
loans or loan guarantees, or permission to 
carry back any net operating loss for income 
tax purpores for 5 years Instead of the usual 
3 years. 

Workers might get extra unemployment 
benefits, higher in amounts and longer in 
duration than those awarded under regular 
State-Federal programs, foderally sponsored 
retraining for other kinds of employment 
and relocation allowances. 

So how dose a hurt busmess or a union 
go about seeking this aid? 

Well, first, one must apply for help to 
the Tarif Commission, The Commission will 
hold hearings to determine whether there is 
a problem and, if so, whether imports are 
causing it. The hearings will take into ac- 
count conditions in the Industry as a whole 
and the Commission will make two reports. 

Within 60 days, the Commission will report 
to the President of the United States on 
whether the business, group of businesses 
or workers have been hurt by imports. 
Within another 60 days, it will report to the 
President on whether it finds that the indus- 
try as a whole has been hurt by a trade 
agreement to such an extent that tariffs 
should be raised. 

While this second report is being pre- 
pared, the “injured” party can engage in 
the process of applying for adjustment assist- 
ance, The next step is that the President 
must certify that the Orm or workers are 
eligible for such adjustment assistance. 

The Tarif Comniission’s job is confined to 
stating whether anyone has been hurt by 
the imports. It's up to the President to de- 
cide whether the business or workers are 
eligible for certification for adjustment as- 
sistance. 

After receiving certification of eligibility 
to apply for—but not yet receive Federal 
assistance, workers must then make applica- 
tion for help to the Secretary of Labor and 
business to the Secretary of Commerce. 

The next step Is for the department con- 
cerned to take a close look to determine— 
all over again—if Federal help is really 
needed, would be useful and is deserved. 
The departments will want to know if the 
workers have been Iaid off because of im- 
ports or something else, if there is financial 
help available to the business from sources 
other than the Government, if the business 
has a feasible plan for getting on its feet if 
it is given Federal assistance. 

And s0 on. 

Then the ald might be given. It might 
come from any one or more of a number of 
Federal agencies in addition to the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Commerce, Le., the Small 
Business Administration, the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration, etc. Needless to say, 
proper applications for help will have to be 
made to the appropriate agency or agencies. 
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This will consume some more time and wrap 
the matter up in some more bureaucratic red 
tape. 
While all this is going on, the Tari Com- 
mission might have concluded—in its second 
—that an entire Industry has been 
hurt by imports and that tariffs should be 
raised. The trade bill gives the President 
authority to follow the course of adjustment 
assistance, tariff rellef, or a combination of 
both. 

The theory behind adjustment assistance 
is that tariffs should be used only tempora- 
rily and that all efforts should be made 
through other devices to remove the need 
for tariffs. 

That, say the theorists, Is the way to sus- 
tain a movement toward real “free trade“ in 
international commerce. 

If the experience of the American coal in- 
dustry in trying to convince the Federal 
Government to do something to protect it 
from unlimited imports of cheap residual 
(waste) oll is a criterion, a businessman or 
a union might possibly hope to get some re- 
lef from the effects of unfair foreign com- 
petition in about 10 years or so—but not 
necessarily. 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as our 
Nation progresses, women are making an 
increasingly significant contribution to 
our national life. 

Fundamentally, they serve as the 
heart, spirit, and guiding hand of the 
home—the foundation of our way of 
life. 

Over the years, the Pandora's box of 
women’s talents has opened to also en- 
rich almost all other aspects of our way 
of life, socially, economically, culturally, 
and spiritually. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal pub- 
lished an article on the 1963 plans for 
one of the outstanding women's organi- 
zations, the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs. Reflecting upon their 
constructive plans to better serve their 
Nation and their communities, individ- 
ually and as an organization, I ask 
unanimous consent to have this article 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 5 
[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, July 

2, 1962] 

GENERAL FEDERATION PREPARES FOR 1963 

Wasuincton, D.C.—Although the 1962 
convention of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has just ended, plans are al- 
ready afoot for next year’s meeting in Mil- 
waukee. 

Mrs. A. F. C. Johnson, 3033 West Layton 
Avenue, has been appointed general chair- 
man for the 1963 convention. She was 
named last December by Mrs. Dexter Otis 
Arnold, Concord, N.H., general federation 
president. Mrs. Johnson is immediate past 
president of the Milwaukee County Federn- 
tion. The new county president is Mrs. Max 
W. Fenske, 3941 North 53d Street. 
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Mrs. Gene Harrison, Cedarburg, has been 
named junior chairman for the convention, 
representing the federation’s junior clubs. 

More than 1,000 clubwomen from 50 States 
and several foreign countries were home or 
en route home Monday, after attending the 
week long Tilst convention here. Mrs. Arnold 
has announced that material for new proj- 
ects will follow them. 

OBSCENITY DRIVE SET 


“In the past the federation has been a 
leader in the attack upon obscene literature,” 
Mrs. Arnold said. “It is time we hit the saw- 
dust trailagain. This time let us inform the 
consumer and the merchant of the excel- 
lence of paperbacks that are available, and 
replace the revolting with the splendid. Let 
us blow the whistle on dramas that make us 
blush, and let us commend the television 
station that presents a never-to-be-forgotten 
documentary. 

“Let us encourage the- newspapers and 
magazines which present the names of de- 
cent people who are performing worthwhile 
activities, and let us not spend that time for 
@ newspaper with cesspool pictures and 
headlines.” 

A special project of her administration, 
Mrs. Arnold said, will be a tieup with CARE 
for a literacy program, the first of its kind, 
in eight areas: Costa Rica, Guatemala, Hong 
Kong, India, Iran, Mexico, Pakistan, and 
Turkey. 

LITERACY PROGRAM NEXT 

“The realization that millions of people 
abroad are unable to take advantage of the 
fundamental frecdoms because they cannot 
read the words civilization has taken 20 cen- 
turies to transcribe, is frustrating and 
tragic,” she said. “No other organization has 
ever attempted a project of this variety and 
magnitude, The State Department has en- 
couraged and complimented us on this 
effort.” 

Mrs. Arnold announced that the 1963 fed- 
eration convention in Milwaukee, June 10-14, 
would be followed by an international con- 
ference in Munich, Germany. A large group 
of representative women from the NATO 
countries will be guests the first 3 days at 
the Milwaukee convention. At its close, 
U.S. clubwomen will join them for the 
Munich conference. 

Other officers elected to serve with Mrs. 
Arnold are: Mrs, William H. Hasebroock, 
West Point, Nebr., first vice president; Mrs. 
E. D. Pearce, Miami, Fla., second vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. Walter V. Magee, Lakewood, Ohio, 
third vice president; Mrs. Earle A. Brown, 
Pittsburgh, secretary; Mrs. Guy J. Nelson, 
Calipatria, Calif., treasurer, and Mrs. James 
Scarbro, Montgomery, W. Va., director of 
junior clubs. 


Hon. James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable James A. Farley addressed the an- 
nual banquet of the Iona College Alumni 
Association, Inc., held at the Hotel 
Roosevelt in New York City, on June 14, 
1962. As might be expected, his remarks 
received favorable comment in the press. 
I am pleased to include the following 
editorial and articles from the Catholic 
News, the New Rochelle Standard-Star, 
and the New York World-Telegram: 
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[Prom the Catholic News, June 23, 1962] 


On Our MIND: AN ELDER STATESMAN’S CHAL- 
LENGE 


A stirring call for return to the American 
spirit of self-reliance, risk, and in- 
itiative was the message of former Post- 
master General James A. Farley at the Iona 
College alumni dinner last week. His words 
are well worth recording, and the following 
are excerpts: 

“It disturbs me from time to time, as I 
travel through our country, to hear the voice 
of doom as presented by the wail of the de- 
feated to the percussion of the brestbeat- 
ing of the beatnik. Certainly this generation 
of Americans faces problems, but there was 
never a generation which did not. 

“The fact is that every problem presents 
a chalienge and it is from the acceptance of 
the challenge thet the life of the individual 
and of the nation derives meaning. This 
generation of Americans, in fact, faces un- 
bounded opportunity, because new in- 
dustries, new professions and new sciences 
are creating new frontiers every day, These 
new areas of human endeavor are calling 
for young volunteers, and if America only 
responds with the same optimism, the same 
faith and courage of those who gave them 
their American heritage they, in turn, will 
pass on that heritage tested and deepened 
for the generations to come. * * * 

“Upon this generation the glory, the privi- 
lege and the duties of that heritage descend. 
No generation has more reason to be proud. 
The records of Shepard, Grissom, Glenn, and 
Carpenter attest that the American tradition 
remains unbroken; that the American peo- 
ple will produce men and women to master 
any crises and that this great heritage will 
be passed on intact to the generations which 
will follow. And, as Americans’ duties have 
been expanded the basic American formula 
applies—“rely on yourself because the whole 
free world now depends upon your self-reli- 
ance." Any American who is pessimistic in 
the face of that formula is defeating nearly 
two centuries of American history. The flag 
above started out with 13 stars and now has 
50. Those stars were not put there by péssi- 
mists: * * » 

“Since I believe there are absolute spiritual 
charts it follows that I believe that manmade 
charts are erroneous to the extent that they 
disagree with the ones of the soul. Thus, 
I deplore the entrance into our language of 
the term “personal security,” particularly as 
it is set forth as a legitimate objective of the 
young people. In the first place, there is no 
such thing; and in the second place if there 
were there would be no surer way of losing it 
than to seek it. 

“But, as certainly as we must cling to un- 
changing spiritual values we must recognize 
the changes in the world about us. 

“Those changes have made free enterprise, 
free labor, free management and free men 
absolute, indivisible partners. There is no 
free labor where there is no free entcrprise. 
There is no free enterprise where there is no 
free labor, and there are no free men where 
either is absent. 

“I find it tiresome to hear people who won't 
take the trouble to think, talking about class 
warfare and class differences in America. If 
they ever existed in America they no longer 
exist now. There are men of both parties 
holding high positions in our Government 
who were born of wealthy parents. There are 
just as many who were born of poor parents. 
It never even occurs to these men that they 
are so-called different classes. They belong 
to one class—Americans—and their rise was 
due to hard work. Our country actually rec- 
Ognizes only one aristocracy in the long- 
run—and that is the aristocracy of merit. 
And, also, in the long run, it is just as hard 
for one youth to survive his advantages as 
it is for another to survive his adversities. 

“It is not money in the bank which deter- 
mines the future of any American youth, it 
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is the will in his heart, the imagination in 
his mind, and the character in his soul which 
count. In America you don't inherit noble 
status—you must earn it yourself.” 


[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun, June 15, 1962] 
CLASSLESS UNITED STATES HAILED BY FARLEY 

Class warfare and class difference no 
longer exist In America, James A. Farley de- 
clared last night in a Flag Day address to the 
Iona College Alumni Association. 

The former Postmaster General and pres- 
ent board chairman of Coca Cola Export 
Corp. told his Hotel Roosevelt audience: 

“There are men of both parties holding 
high positions in our Government who were 
born of wealthy parents. There are just as 
many who were born of poor parents. It 
never even occurs to these men that they 
are so-called different classes. 

“They belong to one class—Americans— 
and their rise was due to hard work. Our 
country actually recognizes only one aris- 
tocracy * * * the aristocracy of merit. 

He added: “It disturbs me * * to hear 
the voice of doom as presented by the wail 
of the defeated to the percussion of the 
breast-beating of the beatnik. Certainly 
this generation of Americans faces problems, 
but there was never a generation which did 
not.” 

From the Catholic News, June 23, 1962] 
MYLES AMEND HONORED BY COLLEGE—JAMES 

Farrer TELLS Iona ALUMNI Wrra Gop, 

SHIP or State Can't FAIL 

An audience of over 500 alumni and 
friends of Iona College was told by James A. 
Farley, former U.S. Postmaster General and 
chairman of the board of the Coca-Cola 
Export Corp., that mankind is seeking a 
beacon which is to be found * * * “in the 
world of the spirit, in the human heart 
* + * put there by a power higher than 
man's. That there are guides for the 
souls of nations and of man and that so 
long as they put their hand in the hand of 
God their grip on the wheel of the Ship of 
State can never fail.” 

Mr. Farley was the principal speaker at 
the second annual banquet of the Iona Col- 
lege Alumni Association on June 14, in the 
grand ballroom of the Hotel Roosevelt in 
New York City. 

The gathering was also addressed by Rear 
Adm. Jack P. Monroe, Director of Devel- 
opmental Facilities, Astronautics and 
Ranges Division of the Office of Chief of 
Naval Operations, who spoke on defense in 
the space age, and by Brother Richard B. 
Power, Iona College president. 

The Most Reverend Edward E. Swanstrom, 
auxiliary bishop of New York and director of 
Catholic Rellef Services, presided and 
Alumni President Herbert J. Malach was 
master of ceremonies. 

MYLES AMEND HONORED 

The Brother William B. Cornelia Founders 
Award for Outstanding Service to Iona Col- 
lege was presented by the Iona alumni to 
Myles B. Amend, director of the Catholſe 
News, lawyer and chairman of the New York 
Board of Social Welfare. Mr. Amend is a 
charter trustee of the college. 

Among the dais guests were the Right 
Reverend Monsignor Charles E. Fitzgerald, 
pastor of Holy Family Church, New Rochelle; 
the Reverend James Keller, founder and di- 
rector of the Christophers; the Reverend 
(Capt.) John T. McLaughlin, chief chaplain 
of the 3d Naval District; Rear Adm. Gordon 
MeLintock, Superintendent of the U.S. Mer- 
chant Marine Academy; and Charles H. Rid- 
der, publisher of the Catholic News. 
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From the Standard-Star, New Rochelle, N.Y., 
June 15, 1962] 
Iona ALUMNI HEAR PARLEY DEFEND PRIVATE 

; ENTERPRISE 

The system of private enterprise, economic 

p, and political freedom can per- 
form service and show profit anywhere 
free men are permitted to operate, James A. 
Farley, business executive and former chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee, 
told some 500 Iona College alumni Thursday 
night at the Hotel Roosevelt. New York 
City. 

Mr. Farley, who is chairman of the board 
of the Coca-Cola Export Corp., and Rear 
Adm. Jack P. Monroe, Chief of Astronautics 
Division, Office of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, were guest speakers. 

Myles B. Amend, of Crestwood, recelved the 
Brother William B. Cornelia Founders Award 

. for outstanding service to the college during 
the dinner which was attended by leading 
Westchester and New York City civic leaders. 


BRAKE FOR EACH OTHER 


Mr. Farley said it is necessary to have 
liberals who wish to expand and equally 
necessary to have conservatives who adhere 
to previous forms. Each, he continued. acts 
as a brake on the other and from their op- 
position to each other a natural ordered 

takes place. 2 

“The differences between the American 
liberal and the American conservative are 
very small indeed, compared to what they 
have in common, the American way.“ Mr. 
Farley stated. 

Mr. Farley said the real values of life are 
not material and that the securities that 
built the Nation were character and faith 
in God. These, he continued, still exist in 
the courage and faith of the astronauts 
who are meeting the challenge of this age 
as the pioneers met theirs. 

Admiral Monroe describing the “ocean of 
tomorrow” described the role of the Navy in 
the space program, predicting !t will be as 
important as the use of carriers today and 
battleships in the past. Admiral Monroe re- 
placed Vice Adm. William F. Raborn, Jr. 
Deputy Chief of U.S, Naval Operations, who 
was called to a congressional hearing on the 
naval budget. 


GUESTS PRESENT 


Guests on the dais Included Owen A. Man- 
deville, of Larchmont; Bertram Kantor, 
president of the New Rochelle Chamber of 
Commerce; Rear Adm. Gordon McLintock, 
Superintendent of the Merchant Marine 
Academy, Kings Point, Long Island; Assem- 
blymen George Van Cott and Anthony B. 
Gioffre; State Senator Hunter Meighan; the 
Reverend James Keller, founder and director 
of the Christophers; Frank D. O'Connor, 
Queens County district attorney; D. Anthony 
Attisan!, Westchester County supervisor from 
New Rochelle, and New York City officials. 

The Reverend Brother Arthur A. Loftus 
presented the Founders Award to Mr. Amend, 
The Most Reverend Edward E. Swanson, aux- 
iliary bishop of New York, presided. The 
Reverend Brother Richard B. Power is presi- 
dent of the college. 


The Great Price Conspiracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Rzcorp an address 
entitled The Great Price Conspiracy,” 
delivered recently by John Herling, 
author of the recently published book 
“The Great Price Conspiracy,” before 
the annual dinner of the Washington, 
D.C., Book Sellers Association. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as. follows: 

THE GREAT Price CONSPIRACY 


(By John Herling) 

The following remarks by John Herling, 
the author of “The Great Price Conspiracy”, 
recently published by Robert R. Luce, 
Inc., were delivered before the annual 
dinner of the Washington, District. of Colum- 
bia Booksellers Association. Mr. Herling's 
book has been described as the definitive ac- 
count of the spectacular antitrust viola- 
tions of the electrical industry for which 
leading executives of General Electric, 
Westinghouse, and other leading corpora- 
tions went to jail. Out of these cases have 
developed nearly 2,000 damage sults brought 
by Federal, State, and local governments, and 
investor-owned utilities against more than 
29 electrical corporations. 

Mr. Herling was asked to explain what 
impelled him to write this book, and he 
replied as follows: 

“When I first began to think about this 
book, I thought of it as a record of shock 
reactions. It astonished me as it did so 
many others who read the newspapers and 
magazines that men of corporate distinc- 
tion could suddenly turn out to be self- 
confessed criminals. 
ns this is an old theme—this no- 
tion that great men have feet of clay, and 
that the husbands of Rosie O'Grady and 
the colonel’s lady are brothers under the 
skin. We have had a whole crop of illustra- 
tive business novels—a genre which began 
in the United States with William Dean 
Howells, Theodore Dreiser, and Frank Norris, 
and has been represented recently by Came- 
ron Hawley’s “Executive Suite“ and a whole 
bagful of novels which depict the infight- 
ing for power and prestige among the busi- 
ness Olympians. 

“But it was not long before I discovered 
that the story of skulduggery involved in 
the price-fixing, bid-rigging activities of the 
electrical industry, with all of its clandestine 
activities, also was accompanied by the 
harsher story of a struggle for survival 
among men of power. 

“So we have developed here a narrative 
in which I found I could be as frank and 
uninhibited as a writer of fiction and as 
meticulous as an honest journalist must try 
to be. In fact, the more nearly we could 
stick to the facts of these electrical con- 
spiracies, the more incredible became this 
story of men and corporations who manipu- 
late sections of our economy for their profit 
and at the expense of the consumers— 
hundreds of communities and their millions 
of taxpayers. At any rate, it was quite clear 
that the truth was good enough, or bad 
enough, and required no exaggeration in 
order to make an effective story. 

“What caught me, and what I hope catches 
the reader, was that the specific events 
brought together in this chronicle of a con- 
spiracy possess components of a universal 
quality. There is here factual truth and 
symbolic truth, and “The Great Price Con- 
spiracy"—that is, the book—its, I think, 
powered by both. 

“I don’t know whether factual truth or 
symbolic truth is a hot literary property, but 
so far as this writer is concerned they set 
him in motion in February 1961, and have 
given him little rest until now, at last, this 
book is finished and ready to be sold and 
read. 


July 12 


“The story is made up of several elements. 
First, it is a chronicle of men in high places 
who pleaded guilty and were sent to jall 
Only 7 men actually went to jall, but what 
has been generally lost sight of was that 39 
top officials of the leading electrical manu- 
facturing companies were sentenced to 
prison terms. The sentences of 23 of these 
top officials were suspended but they were 
just as guilty as those who spent time 
behind bars. They, in effect, represented 
a sampling of many others, of higher and 
lesser degree, who were also heavily involved 
Here we have the grim irony of life in a 
highly organized society. One is tempted 
to say simply that the bigger they are tho 
harder they fall. But that is only partially 
true. Because the biggest of them did not 
fall at all. Many top executives managed to 
make thelr way across a bridge of bodies 
bodies of organization men—to a position of 
comparative safety. 

“As I traveled about the country and read 
and researched and interviewed, the drama 
and the melodrama of these conspiracies 
came to represent only a part of the picture. 
How in fact had this great price conspiracy, 
the greatest in the history of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, come to be unearthed? The 
conspiring corporations and their investors 
were the key point. But the Department 
of Justice furnished the counterpoint. And 
when we talk about the Justice Department, 
we must talk about the men, young and 
of middle years, who over a considerable 
stretch of time had dedicated themselves to 
carrying out their responsibilities in the 
service of the people. 

“Therefore, we not only behold here a 
duel between the conspiring corporations 
and Government, but find ourselves specta- 
tors at a tremendous psychological struggle— 
a clash of wills and minds—hbetween the 
lawyers in the Government and the lawyers 
representing huge corporate power—the lat- 
ter firms often constituting a sort of profane 
priesthood of corporate ideology. More often 
than not, the lawyers for the conspiring cor- 
porations sought to overawe the Government 
lawyers by the sheer impact of corporate 
presence. The corporate fallout over Wash- 
ington is sometimes terriffic. Strong nerves 
and impacable diligence were required to 
withstand the shifts from threats to prom- 
ises to lofty disdain. But despite the show 
of corporate affluence, the men in the De- 
partment of Justice held on. 

“This was quite a heroic role the lawyers 
in the Department of Justice had to play. 
After all, they were bucking a trend. You 
must remember. they were functioning under 
an administration whose overall public policy 
was not, of course, to condone skulduggery, 
but was certainly geared to genial conform- 
ity. In thls book, therefore, we have not 
only the revelation of economic criminality, 
but we have a cluster of heroes too, who 
pulled the curtains aside to reveal the back- 
stage reality. They were lead by Robert A. 
Bicks, Acting Assistant Attorney General in 
1959 and 1960. The story of how Bicks re- 
fused to back down on an intensive enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws, how, as a result, 
his appointment as Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral was held up by the largest corporate 
influences in the country operating through 
bipartisan senatorial mouthpieces, and how 
finally Bicks failed to win senatorial con- 
firmation, is both a sad and a heartwarming 
story. Bicks’ disappointment has become 
an honorable wound which I am confident 
will not adversely affect his career. Be- 
sides, the bleeding was all internal. With 
the change in administration, he left the 
Government, but from its start, the momen- 
tum of the electrical company cases has car- 
ried over into the Kennedy administration. 
The activity of the antitrust division has 
been well and vigorously launched; under 
the new administration the determination 
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has been sustained and heightened. Thanks, 
in part, to Bicks, Judge Lee Loevinger, the 
Assistant Attorney General, and Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy have had their task 
made somewhat easier, 

“When Bob Bicks first began his push 
against the electrical manufacturing com- 
panies, some of his fellow Republicans gazed 
at him with a look of wild surmise—as if to 
say. “You're out of your mind, boy.’ And 
then, when gentle chiding failed, they began 
to say ‘Bicks can't get along with people.’ 

“But as the Justice Department's search 
for evidence went on, and as the slow buildup 
of documents and evidence continued, there 
finally came into Bicks’ hand a little slip of 
paper on which one of the conspirators had 
written down his instructions for clandestine 
behavior, ‘Use first names only; use plain 
envelopes; use coin box telephones; empty 
wastepaper baskets in your hotel rooms’ and 
so on—all the matter-of-fact devices which 
reduced the conspiracies to u series of sordid, 
furtive, business-like details, When Bicks 
brought this item of evidence triumphantly 
to Attorney General William P. Rogers, the 
latter knew he had a conversation piece. 
When the slip was passed around among 
Cabinet members and then shown to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, the latter finally spoke. 
Why, he said, as the truth dawned on him, 
‘the only thing those sons of bitches didn't 
say was “Don't take notes”.’ 

In my book, I have tried to bring alive 
the characters of the executives who were 
caught in the bind of this conspiracy. They 
were, in effect, made to take the rap for a 
whole network of conspirators. And yet, in 
taking the rap, the conspirators sought to 
make it appear that they were not wearing 
hair shirts. For an interlude, to be sure, 
these corporate executives suddenly became 
uncharacteristically introverted and even 
contrite. For the first time in their adult 
lives they had no organization to nurse at. 
They were “ejected. The humiliation of ex- 
posure, the shame of getting caught, seemed 
to dominate their attitudes, rather than 
shame for the commission of the deed they 
were caught perpetrating. Some of the con- 
spirators, the men I talked to, were furious 
at themselves for getting trapped. Despite 
their corporate sophistication, they appeared 
naked and naive and failures, After an in- 
terval they began to fight their way back 
to corporate respectability. They carefully 
curbed their anger at the corporations they 
left behind them. This was especially true 
in the case of General Electric, which threw 
out general managers and vice presidents 
onto the street Uke bodies pushed out of 
houses in the great London plague. Most of 
these men knew that they would have to live 
in the same business world with the cor- 
porations and the executives who had judged 
them expendable. They knew if they talked 
too much they might find their chances for 
new careers withering in the pervasive re- 
venge of nervous chief executives who had 
managed to remain disengaged from criminal 
penalties. I talked to some of the men 
while their tears were still fairly hot, and 
they were still suffering in their moment of 
truth. 

“Throughout the story of the conspiracies, 
there runs the theme of devalued ethics in 
& corporate society. We see the effort on 
the part of corporate public relations to per- 
petuate the big lie that it was the individual 
men who were immoral and not the corpora- 
tions; that corporate ethics remained intact. 
Aside from the tangible damages—the losses 
in dollars and cents suffered by the com- 
panies and communities which were cheated 
through the electrical conspiracies and nearly 
2,000 damage suits have been filed through- 
out the country—the fact is that these per- 
vasive conspiracies present us with the clear 
evidence that the ‘corporate image’ has been 
maintained. by the greatest cosmetic and 
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preservative job since the mummification 
processes of ancient Egypt. A 

“Indeed, just recently, we were confronted 
with the facts of still another conspiracy— 
the United States Steel and Bethlehem 
Steel companies were indicted for price- 
fixing, for bid-rigging, for dividing the swag 
in much the same way as the electrical in- 
dustry. And since we live in a world gov- 
erned by poetic justice, you can guess whom 
United States Steel and Bethlehem conspired 
against—none other than those seasoned old 
reprobate conspirators, General Electric, 
Westinghouse, and Allis-Chalmers. And 
when the steel companies were asked to ex- 
plain their conduct, they went for their lines 
to the same book of corporate etiquette 
which other corporations have used when 
caught violating the antitrust laws. Said 
United States Steel: ‘The policy of United 
States Steel has been, and is. to comply fully 
with the antitrust laws. Our employees are 
well aware of this policy, which has been 
communicated to them and emphasized on 
many occasions. They know without ques- 
tion that they have no authority to enter 
into agreements with competitors which in 
any way restrict competition * * And 
Bethlehem said: ‘Bethlehem has long had a 
policy of strict compliance with all laws 
applicable to its operations and we would 
be greatly concerned if any Bethlehem em- 
ployees had been violating the law.’ 

“The language of these self-serving dis- 
claimers is almost identical with the words 
uttered just 2 years before by General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse * * * when the in- 
dictments against their companies and 27 
others were handed down. The voice is the 
voice of Blough, but the words are the words 
of Cordiner and Cresap. 

“This is what I had in mind when I began 
by saying that in writing The Great Price 
Conspiracy’ I was moved not only by Its spe- 
cial nature, but also by the universal and 
continuing issues which have been brought 
once again into the open. When I started 
work on The Great Price Conspiracy,’ I had 
no idea that the story I was recording would 
gain increasing relevance as we move into 
this new and challenging period.” 


Peace Corps Trainees in Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, on June 
15, 1962, 83 Peace Corps volunteers ar- 
rived in Hawaii to begin a 10-hour, 6- 
day week training at the University of 
Hawaii Hilo campus for a project in 
North Borneo/Sarawak. Their training 
involved rugged conditioning on the 
rocky slopes of Mauna Kea, hikes 
through sandy regions and rugged vol- 
canic areas of the Kona coast, the sur- 
vival tactics in the surf off the Black 
Sand Beach. In addition, they were 
subjected to special fieldwork in the 
rural areas of the big island including 
working with county surveyor units 
cutting roads through volcanic regions, 
working with public health nurses, and 
visitations to small, rural communities, 
and so forth. 

Their training, definitely, is not an 
easy one but it is geared to prepare them 
for the conditions and problems that will 
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face them in Asia. Hawali was selected 
for their training ground for in addi- 
tion to some similarity to the terrain 
and climate of Asia, the volunteers 
would be working with people of non- 
Caucasian origin, many of whom speak 
the language of Asia. Hawaii also af- 
forded them an introduction to customs 
and mores and ways of life which will 
give them a real taste of the Orient. 

Several days after arrival in Hawaii, 
a number of them were interviewed by 
Mr. A. E. P. Wall, editor of the Hilo 
Tribune Herald. Their comments, 
pointing out their obligation to peace, 
is worthy of our own contemplation. I 
would like, therefore, to share Mr. Wall’s 
article with my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

OBLIGATION TO PEACE POINTED OUT BY CORPS- 
MEN TRAINING HERE 
(By A. E. P. Wall) 

Some men die in the cause of peace, and 
others devote their lives to it. The 83 young 
men and women now training at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii Hilo campus for Peace 
Corps duties in Asia are devoting at least 
2 years of their time and an eternity of their 
hope to that cause. 

“We acknowledge a war obligation; 
should have a peace obligation too.” 

That's the way it was summed up by Gale 
Dixon, of Portland, Oreg., 1 of 10 volunteers 
who were asked what caused them to join in 
what might be described as a war for peace, 

Lance Dodson, of Wheeler, Ind., put it this 
way: “The Peace Corps represents the first 
positive foreign policy move made in years. 
I want to support it. The best way to sup- 
port it is to join it.” 

Ron Copeland, of Darnett, Kans., is in 
the Peace Corps because his brother received 
an application form being handed out to 
college seniors. Roy, who was a student at 
Ottawa University in Kansas, was still un- 
decided about his major in school but when 
he saw his brother's application form he felt 
a stir and a purpose, 

So he will spend 8 weeks with his com- 
panions at the Hilo Campus, then under- 
take rural development work in either Sara- 
wak or North Borneo. 

All of the local trainees will be assigned 
to one or the other of those British colonies 
on the Island of Borneo, 

Dodson, a graduate of Earlham College in 
Richmond, Ind., found it hard to define the 
many things that influence a young Ameri- 
can to join the Peace Corps. But he felt 
this much to be true: 

“Everybody in the world is entitled to 
have as good a chance as we have in this 
country. The Peace Corps is a very small 
thing. It won't change the world over- 
night. But this is the way to start.” 

There's a blur in the average American's 
vision when he thinks of foreign lands, Dod- 
son said, and the best way to correct the 
focus is through personal contacts. 

Dixon, a student at Portland State College, 
expects to apply in Asia the surveying ex- 
perience he has gained during work for the 
Bureau of Land Management. And he hopes 
the project will help him make up his mind 
on a career. 

Sally Sullenger, of Martinez, Calif., wearing 
a Hawaiian muumuu she brought with her, 
said she'd like to organize 4-H activities when 
she’s finally assigned to a Peace Corps job. 

But none of the volunteers has any idea 
at this point, Just what individual assign- 
ments will be. 

“The Peace Corps is such a big idea. It is 
good to be a part of it,” said Miss Sullenger, 
who was a sophomore student in social sei- 
ence at Diablo Valley College. 

Terry Brungardt of Hays, Kans., who was 
a graduate student in sociology at the Uni- 


we 
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versity of Kansas, became interested in the 
goals of the Peace Corps “since before the 
1960 elections, when I was a Young Demo- 
erat.“ 

But it was his reading of The Ugly Ameri- 
can“ that settled him on the desire to do 
rural development work in southeast Asia. 

John English, a young man who edited 
the weekly South Side Times in Tulsa, Okla., 
for 3 years may teach English when he ar- 
rives on the island of Borneo. 5 

But he hopes his newspaper orientation 
he plans to work for a master’s degree in 
journalism after he leaves the Peace Corps— 
will be put to some use. 

There's quite a gap in communications 
in the area where we'll be serving. There's 
a gap between governments and people and 
a gap between governments.” 

Marilyn Gay Kinared, of Seattle, Wash., 
expects that the Peace Corps will make use 
of her professional training as a nurse. 

She said nursing is relatively well organ- 
ized and routine in the United States, but 
in other lands there's an opportunity to do 
something both original and desperately 
needed. 

Edward (Ted) Burris, of Horseheads, N.Y., 
left Syracuse University for the Peace Corps 
because “it is the best expenditure of foreign 
aid money the United States has ever come 
up with. It gets to the people who really 
need it.” ` 

Burris, whose specialty is anthropology, 
said the Peace Corps has already proven it- 
self so well in the field that countries in 
which projects have been started have re- 
quested additional volunteers. 

“Even Nigeria (of post card fame) has 
asked for more.” 

June E. Jensby, of Webber, Kans., finds 
that the Peace Corps satisfies her bug for 
travel and gives her a chance to help others 
at the same time. 

How does her family feel about haying her 
leave Kansas for Borneo? 

“They wish they could go.” 

Burt English, of Manhattan, Kans., wants 
to “help other people to help themselves.” 

He was a physical education major at 
Kansas State University and may be as- 
signed to health work when his training 
ends. 

There you have 10 young Americans with 
the imagination, talent, and intelligence to 
give up more transient attractions to work 
for permanent peace in emerging lands. 

They're America’s proudest export. 


Time for Change in U.N. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, there is 
considerable concern throughout the 
country with the organization and effec- 
tiveness of the United Nations. Many 
thoughtful and informed sources believe 
that a change in the organization's rules 
is long overdue and that the U.N.’s fu- 
ture usefulness is dependent upon such 
a change. I commend to my colleagues’ 
attention a perceptive editorial on this 
subject from the New Bedford (Mass.) 
Standard-Times. 

The editorial follows: 
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TIME FOR CHANGE IN UN. 


The declining power of the West in the 
United Nations was never more dramatically 
shown than last week when the Afro-Asian 
bloc forced the General Assembly to approve 
debate on discrimination in Southern Rho- 
desia. 

Virtually every Western nation was against 
this proposal. They contend that since 
Southern Rhodesia is not an independent 
nation, and since its constitution does not 
go into effect until next March, at the earli- 
est, any debate on discrimination now would 
be meaningless. 

The West usually has been able to defend 
its point of view by using the legitimate par- 
liamentary practice of calling for a two- 
thirds vote on questions of substantial 
interest. 

On the Southern Rhodesia issue, the West 
was unable to do this. The Afro-Asians, 
with the aid of the Soviet bloc and the as- 
sistance of Mongi Slim, the Tunisian Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly, successfully 
sponsored a simple resolution which re- 
versed a previous decision not to discuss dis- 
crimination in Southern Rhodesia until next 
year. 

Because of the intricate maneuvering of 
the Afro-Asians, it has become clear that this 
bloc has become fully sophisticated in the 
ways of the General Assembly and, hence- 
forth, will be in a good position to defeat the 
West on a number of important questions. 

Thomas J. Hamilton, the New York Times 
correspondent at the United Nations, sug- 
gests that since the West has no ready way 
to match the overwhelming power of the 
Afro-Asian-Communist bloc, U.S. Congress- 
men again may call for a weighted system of 
voting in the United Nations. 

By such an arrangement, nations with 
larger populations, and those which meet 
their financial obligations under the U.N. 
Charter, would have a larger number of votes 
in the Assembly than smaller nations, or 
those which shirk their debts to the U.N. 

This is a reasonable solution to a complex 
problem. Primitive nations with a popula- 
tion of only 5 million should not have the 
same influence on world affairs as countries 
which are 20 or 30 times larger and have far 
more at stake financially, culturally, and 
historically. 7 


Supreme Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the finest newspapers in my congres- 
sional district is the Hornell Evening 
Tribune. Regularly, the Tribune car- 
ries thoughtful contributions written 
by Ward B. Flaxington, a former clergy- 
man and present member of the faculty 
of the Agriculture and Technical Insti- 
tute of Alfred University. I commend 
to my colleagues Mr. Flaxington's 
thought-provoking analysis of the Su- 
preme Court prayer decision: 

PLAIN THOUGHTS or A PLAIN CITIZEN: THE 
SUPREME COURT 
(By Ward B. Flaxington) 

Have you read the Constitution of the 
United States lately? If not, let me refresh 
your memory of the first amendment, It 
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says: "Congress shall make no iaw respecting 
un estadlishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” 

It strikes me that the Supreme Court it- 
self is guilty of violating the Constitution 
when it bans prayer in public schools. If 
that Isn't prohibiting the free exercise of 
religion, what !s It? 

And what was the original purpose and 
meaning of “separation of church and state 
Wasn't it designed to keep the church, any 
church, from becoming an official state 
church and forcing all citizens to belong to 
that particular religious group on pain of 
severe punishment or loss of some of the 
rights of citizenship? 

The persecution of Quakers, the harass- 
ment of non-Church of England folk in 
England, the ostracizing and punishing of 
nonconformists in strict Puritan communi- 
ties in New England, the labeling as heretics 
with burning at the stake of all who did not 
follow whatever was the established church. 
all this sort of thing was surely in the minds 
of the Founding Fathers when they talked 
of “separation of church and state.” 

By what wild stretch of the imagination 
is prayer in school any violation of such 
separation? To follow the reasoning of the 
Supreme Court you would have to believe 
the Constitution established freedom from 
religion rather than freedom of religion. 

And if the Supreme Court is right, where 
does their interpretation lead us? Off our 
coins comes the slogan “In God We Trust.” 
Out of the Pledge of Allegiance comes the 
phrase “under God.” No more Christmas 
observance in schools. No mention of Easter 
in schools. No prayer in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, No prayer in the U.S, Senate. 
No chaplains in any kind of State or Fed- 
eral institution. No chaplains in any of the 
armed services. No more Justices of the 
Supreme Court taking their oath of office 
on the Bible. No more use of the Bible when 
a President takes the oath of office. 

T° prayer in school violates the Constitu- 
tion, exactly the same is true of every one of 
these other religious observances: If the 
Court is going to be consistent, they have 
started something which can have almost 
ridiculous ramifications. 

And it seems to me all the more ridiculous 
when I read the prayer which started all this. 
Listen to this: “Almighty God, we acknowl- 
edge our dependence on Thee, and we heg 
Thy blessings upon us, our parents, our 
teachers, and our country.” 

Now read it again, and ask yourself in the 
name of all that’s sensible, in what way. 
shape or manner does that sentence have 
anything to do with violation of the original 
meaning of separation of church and state. 

Now let us agree that students may or may 
not pay much attention to or receive much 
spiritual benefit from use of that prayer in 
a school session. But that is emphatically 
not the point. 

The point is that the very fact that prayer 
is recognized as important enough to be in- 
cluded in the school day helps to establish 
the importance of prayer and religion in the 
student mind. Abolish the use of prayer and 
it won't take 5 minute. for the student mind 
to get the impression that Government and 
the school system have decided that preyer 
and religion are not important. 

No matter how learned or well-meaning 
the Justices of the Supreme Court may be, 
they have done their Nation a sad disservice. 
and if the only way this can be overruled is 
by amendment of the Constitution, then by 
all means let's amend it. 

One good result of the Court's action has 
been the nationwide upheaval of protest. 
It has shown in dramatic fashion that in 
overwhelming numbers Americans are a God- 
fearing people. Let's make that meaningful 
by Hving as God-fearing people should. 
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Foreign Aid Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, George 
Washington pleaded, “Let us maintain 
friendly relations with all nations, but 
foreign entanglements with none.” 

I have listened to this debate in the 
House on the so-called foreign aid bill, 
for the past 3 days with great concern 
and misgivings. 

Here we have a bill to take $4,800 mil- 
lion from the already overburdened 
American taxpayers and send it to many 
foreign government heads to spend al- 
most at their own discretion, even 
though our national debt is today greater 
than the debt of all the nations on this 
earth combined. 

We have already donated gratis 
over $90 billion for this program with 
little or no results. Worldwide revolu- 
tions, strife, hunger, and cold wars are 
Still the order of the day in many of the 
foreign lands we seek to help with our 
taxpayer’s billions. A 

We have not heeded George Washing- 
ton's admonition which was in short, 
“Let us maintain friendly relations with 
all nations, but foreign entanglements 
with none.” 

To the contrary Mr. Speaker we have 
become entangled in foreign squabbles 
even to the extent of sending millions of 
our finest American youth to fight and 
die in three wars across the seven seas 
during the past 45 years. Yes, they 
helped win those wars but yet there is 
no peace, and peace will not prevail in 
those troubled lands until the destitute 
People there are provided with more 
of the fruits of their own labors, such 
as we enjoy in the United States of 
America under our constitutional free 
Private enterprise system of government. 

It has been my personal privilege to 
Visit many people in many of the foreign 
lands where revolutions, strife, hunger, 
and cold wars prevail today. That con- 
dition will continue to prevail so long as 
the powerful rich, and rulers, and the 
ruthless land barons in most of the 
world's troubled spots own almost every 
acre of land, chattels and property of 
every nature while the downtrodden 
multitudes slave to earn their daily 
bread. Mr. Speaker, I say advisedly that 
next to communism, the greatest curse 
of this world is the ruthless powerful 
land barons. 

Every American should thank God 
that one of our first Congresses passed 
the Homestead Act which provided in 
short that no one could homestead more 
than 160 acres of land in the United 
States of America. Had that act not 
been adopted, America would, without 
doubt, have suffered the same fate that 
has befallen so many nations of the Old 
World, as I have just explained. 
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As everyone knows it is the inherent 
desire of every human on earth to own 
property as proof witness the fact that 
revolutions are nonexistant against the 
Governments of India, Pakistan, Formo- 
sa, and Thailand, just to name a few 
nations where land reform programs 
have been put into effect since World 
War II. 

Cuba is the exception where Castro 
refused to deal fairly with the former 
owners of land and property. He chose 
the ruthless course of rolling heads and 
then took control of all property using 
his communistic power to put his own 
dictatorial ideas into a Cuban land re- 
form program which is doomed to failure, 
as Castro himself is doomed in all his 
devilish doings. 

What has our aid to many nations ac- 
complished for the downtrodden multi- 
tudes? The answer is just about exactly 
nothing so far as assisting them in their 
desire for a better life for themselves and 
their children. The truth of the matter 
is, that in far too many nations our 
dollars have enriched the already rich 
and powerful land barons, and it is in 
those lands where the youth have deter- 
mined that a new order of government 
be instituted. Hence they are the lead- 
ers of the revolutions just as our Thir- 
teen Colonies revolted against the British 
Crown and for about the same reasons. 

Now of course the Communists are giv- 
ing lipservice to these revolutionary 
forces, but the facts are that only a small 
percent of these young people are Com- 
munists at heart. They are to a great 
extent high school and college students, 
whose sole purpose is to bring about a 
better life for the people of which they 
are a part, and they resent the fact that 
little or none of our U.S. aid trickles 
down to the needy multitudes. 

It is for these reasons, Mr. Speaker, 
that I cannot find it in my heart to sup- 
port this bill or any foreign aid bill since 
the shooting stopped in the Korean war. 

I have previously stated on this floor 
that I would support a bill to spend up 
to a billion dollars annually to send food 
feed, fiber, medicine, doctors, and nurses 
to starving, ragged, sick people across 
the seas as that and only that can be 
justified, and only that is appreciated. 

And only that will prove to those peo- 
ple that our way, and not the Communist 
way, is the best course to follow. But 
first the rich, the present rulers, and the 
land barons must follow the lead of those 
other many nations who have estab- 
lished a good, fair, workable land reform 
program; for until that is done in many 
of these troubled lands there will be no 
peace. 

I hope the United. Nations will act 
effectively in urging such reform since 
the U.S. Congress and the powers that 
be in our Government have for years 
taken the position that world peace and 
friendship can be bought with American 
dollars by the billions, or with threats of 
bullets, to match Communist threats. 

It should be clear to every deep-think- 
ing person at this late date that the 
course we have followed will never bring 
peace to this troubled world. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, much has been written and said 
about the pressure tactics of the New 
Frontier. Particularly has this been true 
in the field of publicity. Cajolery, ap- 
pointment to pseudo-important posi- 
tions, threats and pressures on publish- 
ers via hints of increased postal rates or 
possible FTC or FCC action have all been 
used to try to win the New Frontier a 
nonhostile, if not compliant, press. 

On April 11, during the Republican- 
sponsored series, “Operatjon Spring 
Thaw,” I discussed on the floor of the 
House pressure which the New Frontier 
has brought on the press to bring re- 
calcitrant editors and publishers into 
line. At the time, there were cries of 
anguish, apparently from disbelievers 
who felt such a thing could not happen. 

Today, I am inserting in the RECORD 
evidence of the results of New Frontier 
press pressure. 

Walter Winchell, a newspaperman of 
courage and integrity, has for more than 
33 years attacked without fear or favor 
entrenched interests which he felt were 
not beneficial to the Nation. He has 
fought communism with skill and zeal. 
He has contributed hours of his time 
and greatly of his energy to fight cancer 
through the Damon Runyan Cancer 
Fund. 

Yet, this veteran newsman is ready to 
quit—because the backbone has gone out 
of segments of the American press. 
Winchell said he wants to quit Hearst’s 
King Features Syndicate because syndi- 
cate editors, obviously on orders from 
their bosses, have been deleting material 
from his columns when it criticizes the 
New Frontier and communism. 

Winchell pointedly says in one column 
which failed to get through his editors: 

Why are some editors suppressing my col- 
umns? The suppression is motivated by a 
powerful subversive influence called fear, 
Its agents are political opportunism and eco- 
nomic pressure. The conspiracy threatens to 
undermine the fundamental basis of democ- 
racy. Local editors are being pressured by 
the administration's political errand boys. 
Moreover, many papers also have interests 
in radio and television stations. And they 
fear the retaliatory power of the FCC. Down 
through the years, many Americans have 
fought and died to preserve press freedom. 
It is disgraceful to see some editors sur- 
surrendering that freedom without a fight. 
In the final analysis, the ultimate victims 
of such abject surrender are the people. 


Other Winchell columns have been cut 
to ribbons, Mr. Speaker, with more than 
three-fourths of one critical of the Ken- 
nedy administration blue-penciled by 
syndicate editors. I would like to insert 
the deleted material from that column 
into the Recorp at this point to show 
what is being kept away from Winchell 
readers: 
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In recent months we have featured col- 
yums called "Chips on a Shoulder” and “In- 
terview With an American.” Colyums in 
which we have been critical of the adminis- 
tration. The mail response according to our 
editors at the New York Mirror (and other 
newspapers), has been enormous. We count- 
ed over 4,000 unopened letters now covering 
the other twin-bed at our Los Angeles retreat. 
The letters opened by Girl Friday at the 
Mirror in Manhattan reveal that most of 
the mail is procol'm and antiadministration. 
Our New York paper recently advertised that 
it is climbing dally and is “the only news- 
paper enjoying the largest circulation rise, 
not only in Greater New York City, but in all 
50 United States.” 

As we itemed a few editions ago, the White 
House gang has decided to “do something” 
about our comments. Intimates of the Pres- 
ident have persuaded Democratic solons of 
both Houses to contact their hometown pub- 
lishers and editors to “drop or stop“ Win- 
chell. Needless to add we are agonized to 
discover something we have feared for a long 
time is true, That there are many news- 
papers in the United States that can be in- 
timidated over loss of advertising or contacts 
with powerful people in the Capital. But 
more painful is knowing that the beautiful 
words: freedom of the press, freedom of 
speech, the American right of reply and loyal 
opposition are merely words in the diction- 
ary to some allegedly American newspapers. 
Ironically, our Upstate New York paper 
dropped us (but kept paying us) when we 
were critical of the Republicans during 
F. DR. s four terms. The wonderful Demo- 
cratic newspaper in that city came to 
our rescue and paid us double the money 
the opposition cowards did. Our rescuer 
breaks the WW pillar simultaneously with 
our New York fort, the Mirror. They pay 
the wire charges—to get it the same morning. 

But the honeymoon apparently is over. It 
has not printed recent colyum critical of 
the President, some of his brothers and ad- 
visers. Sample letter from readers in that 
city: “While we do not always go along with 
everything you report, we are disturbed over 
the Castro-Hitler-Moscow brand of censor- 
ship. Enclosed find $1; please send the last 
3 columns which our paper says are not 
publishable.“ We were about to ask our 
Phoenix editor (whose pro-Kennedy paper is 
“truly independent”), why he asked us to 
recommend “some conservative columnist 
who can write” and took on our first sug- 
gestion, Henry Taylor, ex-Ambassador to 
Switzerland, but wickered our offerings. 
Then we saw his prize-winning paper again 
the other morning. Instead of displaying 
the col'’m among the theater-adverts—he 
gave it a city-desk play up front in two-col- 
umn wide headlines—using every bullet 
aimed at some of the White House staffers 
who have pro-Red backgrounds or faces, 
Jack Moffatt, of the Los Angeles Herald- 
Examiner, is another newspaperman who 
fears that those inner circlers will stain Pres- 
ident Kennedy with the undeserved label: 
“They are trying to make him the first pink 
shamrock” 


Sour gripe from a demoted (to columnist) 
New York editor, who once was an official 
of the Young Communist League: “There is 
no fury like that of a scorned columnist who 
no longer has a pipeline to the White House.” 
Scorned? By whom? Pierre Salinger the 
other day told us all we had to do to get a 
White House pass was to make application. 
We politely said “No, thanks.“ What would 
a White House pass get us—handouts? Mak- 
ing us a press agent instead of a reporter? 
At any rate, here's a lead for that former 
Young Commy and publishers everywhere. 
One of the President's pals (a powerful man), 
never bothered to pay income tax until after 
his appointment. When the White House 
learned we had the tip—his tax arrears were 
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quietly paid. Hardly seems fair in view of 
the zeal with which the Department of Jus- 
tice is Indicting even minor tax offenders all 
over the land. Reminder to the banished 
New York Herald Tribune: You're nobody 
till somebody hates you. To the editors of 
that newspaper: Why was the col'm of Don- 
ald I, Rodgers (the financial editor-critic of 
the administration) unpublished? Mr. Rod- 
gers’ critiques resulted in daily persecution 
by income tax agents. Why don't they in- 
vestigate Walter Winchell? 


All the above material, Mr. Speaker, 
was cut out of Winchell’s column by the 
blue pencil boys; all that was left were 
three short paragraphs, dealing with 
nonpolitical items—such as, Eddie Fish- 
er's new record album and his latest girl 
friend plus Bernard Baruch's preference 
for park benches over rocking chairs, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not pleasant under 
these circumstances to say, “I told you 
so.” But I feel deeply that we here in 
the Congress must be alert to what pow- 
ers we pass on to an executive branch 
which has proven itself to be blatantly 
willing to use the powers of Government 
to its own advantage, disregarding the 
welfare of the people and the country 
in the process. 


International Trade: Significant to U.S. 
Economic Outlook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr, President, the Con- 
gress—in the days ahead—needs to 
make highly significant decisions affect- 
ing first, the scope of international trade; 
second, the economic survival of do- 
mestic industries; and, third, the general 
economy of the Nation. 

For these decisions, there is needed 
both specific and general knowledge of 
the significance of free trade to the 
United States. 

Recently, the Department of Com- 
merce publication, International Com- 
merce,” contained an article by Eugene 
M. Braderman, Director of the Bureau of 
International Programs. Reflecting 
upon the general importance of such 
trade to our economy, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the article printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE Is ONE OF AMERICA’S 
Most Important BUSINESSES 

(By Eugene M. Braderman, Director, Bureau 
of International Programs) 

The great bulk of the foreign trade of 
the United States is conducted by private 
enterprise. The function of Government is 
primarily one of fostering and promoting 
U.S. foreign commerce. 

The adverse balance-of-payments position 
of the United States at the present time has 
stimulated interest in this activity and has 
given impetus and emphasis to this task. 
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Foreign trade is meaningful and important 
to most of us only when we appreciate the 
fact that it affects our economic well-being 
even though we may not be directly in- 
volved in foreign trade ourselves. 

In almost every country of the world 
foreign trade has a significant impact on the 
internal economy. Its relationship to the 
economic power of free nations in war and 
in peace is self-evident. 

Foreign trade also contributes mightiiy to 
national security in the struggle for survive! 
in a Communist-threatened world. 

GROWTH CONTRIBUTION 

But of fundamental importance is the 
contribution which our export and import 
policies and programs make to U.S. develop- 
ment and economic growth—a contribution 
whose importance is often overlooked or 
underrated. This is partly traceable to the 
fact that the ratio of either imports or 
exports to national product is one of the 
lowest In the world. 

Actually, foreign trade is one of the most 
important business activities in the United 
States. In the year 1960 the total value 
of our trade approached 835 billion. The 
value of our exports alone, last year, 
exceeded that of consumer purchases of auto- 
mobiles or farmers’ gross receipts from either 
crops or livestock. 

It is estimated that the families of at least 
4% million American workers, or about 7 
percent of our labor force, gain their livell- 
hood directly or indirectly from foreign 
trade. Of all the physically exportable goods 
we produce, 7 or 8 percent are sold to for- 


eign countries. A very important share of 


the profits of American business firms comes 
from foreign trade activities. Why do we 
export? 

In the first place we do so in order to pay 
for needed or desired imports. We also 
export to enlarge production in the United 
States generally, to create jobs, and to in- 
crease earnings and profits. Lower costs re- 
sulting from greater production for for- 
eign as well as domestic markets may reduce 
the unit cost of items sold at home. 

Exports also contribute to our foreign 
assistance policies. They have played a large 
role in the reconstruction of areas devastated 
in World War I, and are now a important 
factor in the economic growth of less de- 
veloped countries. Our exports also con- 
tribute in various other ways to fulfilling 
some of the overall objectives of our foreign 
policy. 

EIGHT PERCENT OF MANUFACTURES 


From the viewpoint of particular U.S. in- 
dustries and individual firms, export markets - 
are often of very great importance. Today, 
exports comprise about 8 percent of the 
value of our production of manufactured 
goods and 12 percent of agricultural 
products. 

For many of our industries the proportions 
of their U.S. output sold abroad run sub- 
stantially higher than the average. For 
example, according to the latest available 
annual figures, 60 percent of our production 
of track-laying tractors has been sold 
abroad, 19 percent of our trucks, 22 percent 
of our machine tools, 25 percent of our 
construction and mining equipment, and 
between 25 and 60 percent of our cotton, 
wheat, rice, fats and oils, and tobacco. 

Even figures such as these understate the 
true importance of export markets, since they 
cover only exports of an industry's products 
in the form in whch they leave the country. 
Much of an industry’s output may be ex- 
ported in some other form after further pro- 
cessing by other industries. Even when items 
are not exported, they may be utilized by 
other industries in production for export. 
This is particularly true of such basic in- 
dustries as iron and steel and nonferrous 
metals, 
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No industrially advanced country is self- 
Sustaining in all of the resources needed to 
establish business and to maintain and in- 
Crease production. U.S. technology has pro- 
vided substitutes for some of the goods we 
lack, but In the long run even these substi- 
tutes have generally led to increased de- 
mand for other materials and/or new 
Products to supplement depleted domestic 
Tesources of a number of basic raw materials, 

By 1957, nearly a fifth of all nonfood raw 
Materials consumed in the United States 
Were imported—double the proportion at 
the start of the century. 

A century ago about half of our imports 
consisted of finished manufactures. Food- 
Stuffs comprised about one-third of the total 
and the remainder were largely crude and 
Semifabricated materials. 

By the first decade of the present cen- 
tury, the proportions of finished manufac- 
tures and raw materials had been roughly 
reversed. The composition-of our imports 
has fluctuated considerably since that time, 
but the basic pattern of a half century ago 
has continued. 

Many of the things we buy from abroad 
are regarded as essential imports. Some are 
for the strategic stockpile; the bulk con- 
tribute to our industrial growth. 


IMPORTS ESSENTIAL 


It may be noted that the dependence of 
U.S. industry upon imports of many tech- 
nologically strategic materials Is highly dis- 
Proportionate to their dollar value. They 
are literally essential to keep factory wheels 

and assembly lines moving. 

This is vividly illustrated by the metal- 
lurgical industries, which obtain from 
abroad most of their supplies of various 
ferroall ores and metals in addition 
to substantial shares of their basic iron 
Ore and major nonferrous metal require- 


ments. 

While U.S. imports of foods and manu- 
factured goods may lack the critical im- 
Portance of industrial materials, every Amer- 
ican household enjoys the variety which 
imports contribute to our consumption pat- 
tern, American tastes have become accus- 
tomed to such imported foods as coffee, tea, 
and bananas. 

Many imported manufactured goods also 
have had great appeal for Americans, al- 
though their appearance in our markets has 
Often created problems for domestic indus- 
tries which produce competitive articles 
Watches, bicycles, tableware. photographic 
goods, textiles, and automobiles are among 
them. 

Nevertheless, these imports have not only 
&ppealed to consumers but have added to the 
dollar exchange available abroad to poten- 
tial customers of American products. 

The difficulties for producers of competi- 
tive items and the benefits that accrue to 
Consumers are both fairly apparent. It is 
not so often recognized that the U.S. econ- 
Omy as a whole has often benefited from re- 
ductions in cost, or improvement in design, 
Which actual or potential imports have 
Stimulated U.S. producers to achieve. 

Such increases in efficiency, of course, re- 

the power of competition to create better 
Products at lower cost—a result of particular 
Significance in our free enterprise economy. 

type of influence upon U.S. productive 
efficiency and living standards is one that 
doesn’t show up in foreign trade statistics 
but is nonetheless yery important. 

From the earliest colonial days to the pres- 
ent time our foreign trade has grown tre- 
mendously. This growth has contributed to, 
and has resulted from, the close and his- 

y inseparable relationship between 
dur domestic growth and our foreign com- 
merce, 

Our foreign trade increased as we opened 
up new agricultural lands in the West. In- 
dustry and trade were both spurred by the 
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discovery and development of new mineral 
resources, such as Lake Superior iron ore. 

Trade has been keyed in closely with our 
rapid industrialization. It has benefited 
from the growth of our transportation sys- 
tem. It has been vitally influenced by tech- 
nological developments and the production 
of new products. It has been facilitated by 
the expansion of trade facilities, such as 
banking and credit. It has been stimulated 
through Government assistance and support. 

Much of this has come from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, both through direct pro- 
motional programs and through such indirect 
means as the patent system and aids to 
shipping. 


What Goes——Did You Know 100 Tons 
of Gold Goes to France? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I learned 
today from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury’s office that France paid $293.4 
million on her debt. This leaves a 
balance of $965.9 million outstanding. 
However, France also purchased 100 tons 
of our gold at $35 an ounce which would 
amount to $112.5 million. If this is to 
be the pattern of future debt repay- 
ments, we may be better off if those who 
owe us money just continue to be in- 
debted. 

We must all become alerted to the 
decline of our gold supply. As of today 
we have a balance of $16.3 billion in our 
gold reserve. 

Fourteen years ago, we had approxi- 
mately $24.6 billion in gold accumulated 
at Fort Knox, Philadelphia, and Denver. 
Now, according to the latest figures, we 
have dissipated over $8 billion of our 
gold supply. 

I want this to be known—I am not 
criticizing any department because I 
realize each foreign country can demand 
any and all payments in gold. How- 
ever, we should now take steps to insure 
that additional gold does not leave this 
country. 

The American dollar is still the ac- 
knowledged medium of exchange in 
world trade. To insure that this con- 
tinues to be the case, it is mandatory 
that in the future we do not let any 
additional gold pass through our fingers 
and from our shores. I have, therefore, 
introduced the following resolution to- 
day whereby no further gold can leave 
our shores: 

Joint RESOLUTION To PROTECT THE GOLD 
RESERVES OF THE UNITED SATES BY IMMEDI- 
ATELY SUSPENDING THE SALE TO FOREIGN 
Nations or GOLD BELONGING TO THE UNITED 
STATES, AND rox OTHER PURPOSES 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America 

in Congress assembled, That, notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, no depart- 
ment, agency, or instrumentality of the 

United States may (1) sell any gold except 

for industrial, professional, or artistic use 

within the United States, or (2) pay or 
redeem in gold any obligation of the United 

States. 
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Personally, Mr. Speaker, I do not 
think Presidents Roosevelt, Truman, 
Eisenhower, and Kennedy have kept the 
American people properly informed on 
the gold issue. 

Ihave tried to get a resolution through 
Congress which would enable the elected 
Representatives to count the gold in our 
depositories. As of this date—no action. 
This is most unfortunate, for an ac- 
counting of this type would serve to re- 
assure the American public. 


Address by Kingman Brewster, Jr., Grad- 


uation Exercises, Fesseden School, 
West Newton, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
cent graduation exercises held at the 
Fesseden School, West Newton, Mass., 
the principal speaker was Mr. Kingman 
Brewster, Jr., the provost of Yale Uni- 
versity. In an address remarkable for 
its content, brevity, and directness, Mr. 
Brewster discussed the true aims of a 
fruitful secondary education. In these 
days of excessive pressure upon student 
and parent alike, it is extremely impor- 
tant to keep in mind the correct attitudes 
which should govern the educational 
process; accordingly, I would like to 
share with my colleagues Mr. Brewster's 
address which follows: 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY KINGMAN 

BREWSTER, JR. 


Young men of the graduating class, last 
Monday I received the following letter: 

“GENTLEMEN: Our son will be entering 
kindergarten next year and we are anxious, 
in the succeeding years, that he have the 
best possible education, with specific refer- 
ence to entrance requirements at Yale. At 
the moment we are able to move to almost 
any locality in the United States before the 

of his elementary education. 
Would you be kind enough to send us your 
recommendation as to the public or private 
elementary schools in the United States best 
qualified to educate children hoping to en- 
ter a college or university of your high stand- 
ing. Thank you for your assistance. 
“Sincerely.” 

You are sons of . This letter is 
an absurd and sad symbol of that pressure. 
My message to you is simple: Don’t let it get 
you down; and, to me far more important, 
you are better than all the tests and scores 
and percentile ratings which are the voices 
of this pressure, If, as the writer of the 
letter implies, all that matters is your score, 
your chances for advancement, nothing 
would matter but jockeying for position. 
Aim to score, aim to please would be the 
only aims. This would be terribly, terribly 
wrong. You would hate, I would hate a 
life where no one could decide for himself 
what was important. 

You and I would detest a life where scor- 
ing was put ahead of your contribution to 
the team; where elbowing yourself ahead 
of others was more important than decency, 
honesty, and courage. 

And you and I would rebel against a life 
where all that counted was approval by those 
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in power even if they were abusive or cor- 
rupt. 

And you and I would die of boredom if suc- 
cess were measured solely by how much in- 
formation you could recite. 

This is not the life which faces you, in 
spite of the pressures to score on achieve- 
ment tests, on aptitude tests, on admission 
tests. 

As the Bible says: These ought ye to have 
done and not to leave the other undone.” 

- The pressures to do the things ye ought 
to have done are clear. Of course, it is im- 
portant to do well in school. But let me talk 
about the things you should not leave un- 
done, 

If you have something that really inter- 
ests you, do It, do it with all your heart, do 
it as well as you possibly can, whether or not 
it has anything to do with classes, or exams, 
or tests. Don't put your private interests on 
the shelf just because they do not seem re- 
warded during these next 4 years. Hold onto 
them, make the most of them. No pressure 
will ever be a substitute for real enthuslasm. 
You will not be truly free unless you develop 
your capacities. As someone sald, you're not 
free to play the piano just because you have 
one, you have to know how to play it. But 
also, you are not truly free unless you can 
decide for yourself what is important and 
can follow your own genuine enthusiasm. 
So do not leave undone, unattended, what- 
ever truly interests you, even if it is not on 
the academic scorecard. 

Remember, I said that you would detest 
a life where scoring was put ahead of the 
contribution to the team, where elbowing 
yourself ahead of others was more important 
than decency, honesty, and courage, Per- 
haps the most hateful surrender to pressure 
is to care more about your personal score 
than about the qualities which in your per- 
sonal life most excite your affection, admira- 
tion, and respect. Maybe they cannot be 
tested by true or false questions, maybe they 
cannot be coded for an IBM computer. But 
you are old enough now to know that these 
qualities are at least as important as test 
scores or percentile ratings. Being a “good 
guy“ is no excuse for stupidity, certainly 
no excuse for laziness. But a good record 
on paper is not worth the price of selfish- 
ness, or slyness, or unreliability. Although 
only you can measure your self-respect, it 
is more important than the scores that 
others keep. 

Perhaps the most corrupting impact of 

for advancement, is the aim to 
please at all costs. Of course you should 
aim to meet the standards of those whom 
you respect, but reserve to yourself the 
right to rebel if your self-respect or your 
standards of respect for others are cutraged. 
Do not misunderstand me, There are 
always some who seek rebellion as an 
escape from their own failure, or in order 
to show off cheaply because they cannot 
make the harder grade. But do not sur- 
render your right to question authority if 
you think it is mean, thoughtless, or unjust. 
Dishonorable rebellion is sabotage. Honor- 
able rebellion is a precious right. Don't be 
pressured out of it. 

So I say, don’t let education get in the 
way of enthusiasm; don't let it override your 
moral standards; don't let it smother your 
right to stand up for what you believe in. 

But what about education itself? Up to 
now your school work has been drill and in- 
formation and more drill, grammar, histori- 
cal information, scientific information, 
tables, square roots. 

One of the nice things about a commence- 
ment is the clean-slate feeling; the feeling 
you will be able to start all over afresh, 
leave the drudgery behind you. But it is 
not that easy. There will be more drudgery 
next year, and the years after that as far 
as you can see. But you are in a very real 
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sense, taking a giant and exciting step. Per- 
haps some of you already, certainly all of 
you during the next 4 years, will experience 
the very special satisfaction of intellectual 
excitement, Like a perfect turn on skis, 
the perfect shot in hockey, the perfect start 
of a sailboat race, the perfect landing in an 
airplane, you can experience it but you can- 
not adequately describe it. Suddenly you 
see in a poem or a paragraph, or in a sci- 
entific experiment, or a painting a world 
which you yourself created. The satisfac- 
tion of creating or discovering some new way 
of looking at things, or expressing experi- 
ence, or of thinking about life, Is ahead of 
you. More reading; more writing, more 
arithmetic are essential to this capacity to 
discover and to create. But once you have 
this capacity you can share all the greatness 
of thousands of years of human civilization 
and someday can even contribute your bit to 
it, Let this excitement rather than pressure 
be your incentive. If it is, then the per- 
centiles will take care of themselves. 


Fiscal and Economic Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, another 
of the strange inconsistencies of the 
Kennedy administration's fiscal and eco- 
nomic thinking is the subject of a 
thoughtful editorial in the Norfolk, 
Nebr., Daily News. 

The managing editor of the News, Mr. 
Emil W. Reutzel, Jr., points out that the 
Government is seeking to stimulate the 
economy on the one hand by reducing 
one of the costs of doing business; 
Namely, the payment of taxes; and on 
the other hand, is seeking an increase 
in the cost of doing business, namely a 
raise in postal rates. x 

Mr. President, perhaps there is a “so- 
phisticated” explanation of this contra- 
diction, or perhaps it is not a contradic- 
tion at all, merely, a “myth.” In any 
event, I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial from the July 2 edition of the 
Norfolk Daily News be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INCREASING COSTS 

At a time when there is unusual agree- 
ment between such diverse groups as the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce and U.S. labor 
unions on the subject of a tax cut to aid 
economic recovery, there is pursult of a 
measure before the Congress which would 
have an opposite effect. 

The House of Representatives has already 
adopted a postal revenue measure which in- 
creases the cost of doing business. 

Why does the measure increase business 
costs? 

Simply because business in America pro- 
vides from 75 to 80 percent of the revenue 
in first-class mall. It provides nearly all of 
the revenue in third-class mail as well as 
most of that involved in second-class mail. 

Second-class mail consists of newspapers 
and periodicals, most of which are published 
by firms in business to make a profit. There 
is a small portion of the second-class mail 
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devoted to periodicals from nonprofit 
institutions. 

While it is impossible to pin down exact 
percentage figures, it is certain that business 
uses the mails enough to pay by far the 
greatest share of the $690 million annually 
by which postal revenues will be Increased 
if the legislation now before the Congress 18 
passed, 

Fortunately, there is evidence that the 
Senate will act more reasonably than did 
the House on the postal revenue measures. 
The Senate committee which handles postal 
matters has been deliberate and thorough 
about studying the measure which the 
House enacted so hastily. 

At a tlme when there is great talk of tax 
reductions to aid business in making recov- 
eries, it does not make sense to pursue 
measures which increase business costs. 


So True 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an edito- 
rial, “What Can I Do?” which appeared 
in the May 14, 1962, edition of U.S. News 
& World Report, reprinted from that 
Magazine’s February 8, 1952, edition. 
This editorial by David Lawrence, some 
10 years old, carries a message that will 
endure and be applicable to our form of 
government for many years to come, It 
not only merits our reading but deserves 
wide circulation to every citizen in our 
great country. 

The editorial follows: 

WHat Can I Do? 
(By David Lawrence) 

The citizen becomes concerned about what 
his Government is doing or failing todo. He 
wants to see a policy changed. In a mood 
of puzzlement, he exclaims: “What can I 
do? I'm just one out of many millions. Is 
it worth while to write to my Representative 
in Congress or my Senators? Will they read 
what I write? If they do read it, will they 
do anything about it?“ 

Editors receive many letters asking whether 
it does any good to write to the President or 
to Congress. 

The question really is: Can citizenship be 
made effective? 

The first answer comes as one asks what 
would happen if everybody felt the same 
sense of frustration. Supposing that all the 
people adopted the same atttitude of passive - 
ness—the Government then would find itself 
compelled to function without a knowledge 
of what the people want. The representative 
system would be paralyzed. 

Obviously, Members of the Senate and 
House cannot read all the mail transmitted 
to them by their constituents. But it would 
be unfortunate if this in any way discour- 
aged citizens from writing their views. 

Every Member of Congress today has a staff 
analyzing the incoming mall. Some Mem- 
bers make statistical surveys, but mostly 
they weigh the type of argument being made 
on each side and extract from the letters the 
fundamental points. š 

It is easy enough from the analysis to te 
the difference between organized props- 
ganda and spontaneous comments, There is 
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no reason, of course, why organizations 
should not appear to their members to write 
letters, but it is a fraud to furnish citizens 
& series of form letters or telegrams to sign 
or copy. Such artifices usually defeat the 
objective sought to be attained. 

What happens at the Capitol is true aleo in 
the executive agencies. Mall is treated as 
the most important means of communica- 
tion between the Government and the peo- 
ple apart from the editorials in the press, 
advertisements on controversial questions, 
and the published comments of community 
leaders. 

The citizen who seeks only the general 
Welfare can have a definite effect on the 
action of Government. To write such letters 
doesn't always require a detailed knowledge 
of every technical question that is in con- 
troversy. It is more important for the citi- 
Zen to state his honest reaction based on 
What he reads in the press or hears over radio 
or sees on television. . 

It is most important for the citizen to be 

as objective as possible, getting as much in- 
formation as he can before expressing him- 
self, but even with only fragmentary infor- 
Mation the citizen has a right to Inquire—to 
ask if the report he has heard is correct and 
to say frankly what he thinks about it, any- 
way. 
The Members of Congress have learned 
through the years to pay attention to the 
letters of thoughtful persons in a community 
who give expression to the principles in 
Which they believe even though they do 
not always have all the details at hand. 

But to write letters to the Government 
does not by itself discharge the responsibility 
and obligation of citizenship. 

The citizen should participate in the 
Processes of government from his own voting 
Precinct upward. It is his duty to know and 
to help select the persons who represent 
him either in party matters or in govern- 
mental institutions, whether Federal, State, 
or local. 

Above all, it is essential that the citizen 
shall vote and persuade others in his circle 
of friends and associates also to vote. 

Public opinion is the product of what 
thoughtful people say and do to express their 
Viewpoint. It is as mistaken to fail to in- 
form oneself and express oneself on issues 
and candidates as it is to fail to vote. To 
become informed and to vote are civic ob- 
Ugations. 

For the real check on the Government is 
at the polls. Every 2 years all the seats in 
the House of Representatives become vacant 
and can be filled by new candidates or by the 
incumbents. Every 2 years a third of the 
Senate must be voted upon. Every 4 years a 
President is elected. 

Thus, when the citizen asks what he can 
do, the direct answer is that he keep in- 
formed on what the people’s representatives 
are doing and saying; then express his views, 
and finally at the polls exercise the real check 
by voting for or against candidates on the 
basis of whether they have on the whole 
represented their districts or States satis- 
factorily and whether they have accurately 
interpreted the will of the people. 

Public opinion is, after all, the accumula- 
tion of many individual opinions. Some- 
times it is slow to crystallize but, when it 
does, our officials usually recognize its power 
and identify readily its unerring instruction. 

Writing to Members of Congress is effec- 
tive. America has been and is governed in 
its major policies by the wishes of the people. 
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Mr. Kennedy Looks to Distant Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the principal architect of the 
Declaration of Independence, Thomas 
Jefferson, once said: 

The greatest service which can be ren- 
dered any country is to add a useful plant to 
its culture: 


One hundred and eighty-six years after 
Jefferson’s monumental work and on the 
anniversary of its promulgation, Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy, Jr., has planted 
the seed of interdependence. The ques- 
tion facing us now is whether or not the 
plant will grow and bloom. 

Our world is constantly shrinking. 
Our President has recognized this and 
has spoken out in a courageous manner. 
Two New Jersey newspapers have com- 
mented on Mr. Kennedy’s declaration of 
interdependence and have observed 
that— 

Only through unity among free nations— 
economic, military, and political—can there 


be hope for peace, security, and prosperity 
to which the entire world aspires. 


The Asbury Park Evening Press, of 
July 9, is the newspaper which made the 
preceding statement in their editorial 
“Interdependence Makes Appealing 
Rallying Cry.” The Daily Journal, 
Elizabeth, N.J., of July 6 said that the 
President “was speaking of a vision of a 
distant day when man becomes more 
willing to live together in tranquillity.” 
Both statements reflect the greatness of 
Mr. Kennedy’s proposals. The Presi- 
dent, by his imaginative idea, followed 
Jefferson’s philosophy. 

Jefferson had said, “Lethargy in the 
people means death for republics.” Mr. 
Kennedy’s goal is one we all share— 
physical and spiritual survival, not death, 
for the entire free world. 

Jefferson also made another statement 
which shows how our President is fol- 
lowing the ideals of this great patriot. 
It was made at a great Fourth of July 
celebration, 50 years after the Declara- 
tion was signed. He said: 

All eyes are opened, or opening, to the 
rights of man. The general spread of the 
light of science has already laid open to 
every view the palpable truth that the mass 
of mankind has not been born with saddles 
on their backs, nor a favored few booted and 
spurred, ready to ride them legitimately, by 
the grace of God. These are grounds of 
hope for others. For ourselves, let the an- 
nual return of this day forever refresh our 
recollections of these rights and an un- 
diminished devotion to them. 


On that day, 136 years after the pre- 
ceding statement, President Kennedy 
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gave the world a means of preserving 
our freedom, and the freedom of others 
in nations that then did not exist, 

Mr. President, both of the aforemen- 
tioned editorials are worth reading in 
their entirety. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent to have them printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Elizabeth (N.J.) Daily Journal, 

July 6, 1962] 
MR. KENNEDY LOOKS TO DISTANT Day 


President Kennedy’s Independence Day 
address in Philadelphia was apart from the 
text the hour and the locale would have 
commanded of most statesmen. He proposed 
& declaration interdependence that would 
assemble the nations of the Atlantic com- 
munity in a new and certainly unprece- 
dented unity. 

The President's words inevitably will be 
weighed by contrasting standards, and by 
emotion rather than judgment, and will 
bring forth divers interpretations. 

Critics will call his phrases visionary, an 
adjective susceptible to sinister connotation, 
Rather the President was speaking of a vision 
of a distant day when man becomes more 
willing to live together in tranquillity. That 
is not near, but incidents of the last few 
decades are e Peace remains 
fragile, but has more believers; millions of 
people have lost freedom, but more millions 
have reached it, even in a rough state. 

The European Economic Community, still 
imperfect, is an admission of various proud 
and frequently bellicose nations that none 
is self-sufficient. In effect they already rec- 
ognize for themselves the interdependence 
which Mr. Kennedy foresees for many lands 
in a distant day. The Common Market they 
are creating will be competitive with our 
economy, although efforts are being made 
to avoid high friction. 

The President appears to aspire to still 
broader compacts of peaceful peoples liv- 
ing, working, and trading in harmony, 
Nothing in his talk hints at a political one- 
worldism, which would frighten away much 
support throughout the country. Instead he 
apparently is thinking of a practical ap- 
proach, materialistic rather than idealistic, 
to cope with all the relationships among 
free nations. 

Purposely, perhaps because the idea still 
is fluid within his own mind, Mr. Kennedy 
avoided positive definition of his program 
for that day of unity. Thus he will let the 
people consider the principle rather than 
details, permitting clearer deliberation on 
the issue. It contains much of great im- 
port although its flowering will be a dis- 
tant day. 


[From the Asbury Park (N.J.) Evening Press, 
July 9, 1962] 
INTERDEPENDENCE MAKES APPEALING RALLYING 
Ory 

President Kennedy’s call for a declaration 
of interdependence with a united Europe 
and eventually with all freemen must be 
our inevitable response to the European 
Common Market and to the political unity 
to which it is leading. For the circum- 
stances that impelled George Washington 
to warn against entangling alliances have 
been so drastically altered that the great 
majority of Americans now recognize isola- 
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tionism as a supreme folly. Only through 
unity among free natlons—economic, mili- 
tary, and political—can there be hope for 
the peace, security, and prosperity to which 
the entire world aspires. 

In form, the European Common Market is 
an economic unit among six European coun- 
tries. Through a gradual reduction of 
tariff walls, with the prospect that all tariffs 
will be abolished among them in 1966, 
France, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg have stimu- 
lated their economies and attained unprece- 
dented prosperity. Heretofore trade barriers 
largely prevented their businessmen from 
looking beyond national borders for cus- 
tomers. Thus the market of ench was 
limited to a few million people. But as the 
tariſt walls have been lowered the industry 
and agriculture of all participating coun- 
tries have a market of 180 million. Western 
Europe, in other words, adopted the Ameri- 
ean policy of free trade among the 50 States 
and now the European Common Market 
countries are enjoying a standard of living 
that rivals that of this country. 

President Kennedy recognized the eco- 
nomic factors in the European Common 
Market last January when he asked Congress 
for broad powers to negotiate lower tariffs 
between this country and other nations. In 
essence he recommended that we informally 
join the European Common Market in a freer 
flow of trade, But the trend toward unity 
in Europe is aimed at more than economic 
goals. As explained by Jean Monet, of 
France, who is credited with having con- 
ceived the program, the ultimate objective 
is “moral” unity. It would replace hate and 
suspicion and the war te which they in- 
evitably lead with common interests that 
nourish understanding and the concept of 
productivity in peace rather than mutual 
destruction in war. President de Gaulle of 
France and Chancellor Adenauer of West 
Germany demonstrated this earlier in the 
week when they discussed a greater degree 
of political unity among the Common Mar- 
ket nations and, presumably, with Great 
Britain, which will probably become a mem- 
ber of the Market next year. 

In his Independence Day address Presi- 
dent Kennedy urged “interdependence” with 
a united Europe in “a concrete Atlantic part- 
nership.” His summons was for far more 
than economic cooperation. He spoke of a 
common defense, a resolution of problems of 
commerce and currency, a “more generous” 
response to the need of the poorer nations, 
and diplomatic unity. The picture he thus 
sketched is a promising one, for it would 
combine the leading fragments of the free 
world into a cohesive force with ample power 
to withstand aggressive tyranny, to recruit 
other nations in the cause of freedom, and 
promote peace through a cooperative pros- 
perity to replace the competitive enmity that 
culminates in war. 

In a practical way the American-European 
partnership the President has espoused could 
be a far more effective force for peace and 
higher living standards than the United 
Nations. For it would unite nations that 
have common objectives, foremost among 
which is freedom, There would be no need 
for the veto power that has so often pre- 
vented the United Nations Security Council 
fron taking effective action against injustice 
and hostility. For a partnership among na- 
tions whose chief concern is peace and the 
welfare of the individual could work in 
unison without the dissension that conflict- 
ing interests make inevitable in the United 
Nations. A stronger alliance with the free 
nations of Western Europe, in other words; 
may through a free flow of commerce and 
of understanding demonstrate to the entire 
world that its destiny lies in a cooperative 
effort to improve the lot of men everywhere. 


Thus can the causes of war be erased and a 


lasting peace assured, 
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The Judicial Career 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, over the past weekend, it was 
my privilege to hear an inspiring and re- 
assuring address at the meeting of the 
Virginia State Bar Association held in 
Hot Springs, Va. Pursuant to leave to 
extend in the Appendix, I offer his re- 
marks in the RECORD, 

I have no expectation that this print- 
ing will find wide readership among the 
Federal judiciary—least of all among the 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Judges who are disin- 
clined to reread the basic law, asset down 
in the Constitution, or the precedents of 
their own court, are not to be expected 
to consider an exposition of the tradi- 
tional role of the jurist as an impartial 
expounder rather than a partisan dis- 
torter of the law. On the chance, how- 
ever, that a Federal judge somewhere 
will see it and be impressed by the fact 
that there are still some jurists on courts 
of last resort who adhere to the principle 
that: 

Every person who takes the oath of office 
as judge foreswears to support and defend 
the Constitution and the laws of the United 
States, and if a State judge, the Constitution 
and the laws of his State, as well. If this 
pledge is to be kept and is to be taken to 
mean something, self-restraint and self- 
discipline must be the daily bywords of 
every judge. No matter how strong the 
temptation, no matter how wrong the evil 
that might need correcting, no matter how 
dire the emergency, no judge should ever 
forget that his function, simply and entirely, 
is to Interpret and administer the law, and 
not to make it. - 


The address follows: 

ADDRESS OF JUSTICE Harry L. CARRICO, OF THE 
SUPREME COURT OF APPEALS OF VIRGINIA, 
TO THE VIRGINIA STATE BAR ASSOCIATION, 
JuLy 7, 1962, ar Hor Sraines, Va. 

I am here today to talk to you about a 
judicial career. I know that there are a 
number of judges in the audience and also 
that there are lawyers here who will some- 
day be judges. And so, it is with some 
temerity that I quote a definition of a good 
judge: 

“First, he must be honest. Second, he 
Must possess a reasonable amount of in- 
dustry. Third, -he must haye courage. 
Fourth, he must be a gentleman. And then, 
if he has some knowledge of the law it will 
help.” 

My subject, as Mr. Laughlin and your pro- 
gram indicate, is. The Appeal of a Judicial 
Career to a Young Lawyer.” At first, I 
found this a most difficult topic to write 
upon, for the subject itself seemed to be 
the speech, and there appeared little else 
to say. Because certainly a judicial career 
does appeal to the young lawyer, as it does 
to most lawyers, regardless of age. 

But then, as I gave the matter some con- 
sideration, the question came to me, “Well, 
why should a judicial career appeal to a 
young lawyer, or to any lawyer for that mat- 
ter? What is there about the life of a judge 
that is appealing, or that is more appealing 
than the life of a lawyer?“ A 

In comparing the two, the lawyer and the 
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judge, it struck me that the lawyer has 
more freedom, more opportunity to make 
money and more control over his time than 
the judge. 

A lawyer can pick and choose his cases 
while the judge has little choice as to what 
case he will try next. The lawyer may 
turn down criminal cases if he doesn't like 
that type of practice, or he may shun di- 
vorce cases if he has scruples against them. 
But the judge has no right nor opportunity 
to be selective about what cases he hears. 
He must take what comes, when it comes, 
with no alternative but to try what his 
docket demands, 

Financially, the lawyer has almost end- 
less opportunities for making money, limited 
only by his own capacity and his willing- 
ness to work. He may develop a lucrative 
practice and, in addition, branch out into 
other fields. that are monetarily rewarding. 
But the judge ts confined within well-de- 
fined boundaries as to what he can and 
cannot do to make money. Canon 26 of the 
Canons of Judicial Ethics prescribes the 
Umtitatlons imposed upon a judge in the 
conduct of his financial affairs. It says in 
part, a judge, “should, so far as reasonably 
possible, refrain from all (financial) rela- 
tions that would normally tend to arouse 
the suspicion that such relations warp or 
bias his judgment or prevent his Impartial 
attitude in the administration of his judicial 
duties.” 

In many cases, the official salary, set. by 
legislative act, is all that the Judge can look 
to for remuneration. 

A judge exercises no real control over his 
time, not unless he wants to incur the wrath 
of his bar and the public. True, there are 
some judges who do not apply their time 
to the best interests of their courts, and 
thus create the idea in the public mind that 
the life of a judge is an easy one with short 
hours and light duties. But the great ma- 
jority of Judges are hard working and have 
but little time left after their official duties 
are ended to devote to themselves and their 
families. A judge is the judge while on 
the bench and off, in his office and at home, 
24 hours a day. His activities in his leisure 
time may do as much to gain, or lose, re- 
spect for his court as what he does while 
on the bench. x 

The life of a judge can be a lonesome one, 
certainly much more so than that of a 
lawyer. The trial judge, even when sitting 
in a crowded courtroom is engulfed in a 
solitude that is past imagination, for it 1s 
upon him, and him alone, that the sole 
and full responsibility rests for the conduct 
and disposition of the case. And the judge 
of an appellate court, while sharing and 
enjoying the company of his associates while 
the court is actually in session, spends many 
days alone in his office when the court ls 
in vacation. 

And the problems a judge faces in the 
course of a day’s work are numerous, com- 


plex and often heartrending. I wonder if 


you can imagine the feeling that a judge 
experiences when he must decide the ques- 
tion of the custody of a child, knowing that 
in making a decision he must inflict pain 
and grief upon someone who loves the child 
and often even upon the child Itself. And 1 
doubt that you can appreciate what a judge 
goes through when he sends someone to the 
penitentiary, knowing that it is what he must 
do under the circumstances, but always wou- 
dering and worrying what the effect is going 
to be on the prisoner and his family. 

So, what is there then about a judicial 
career that is appealing when there are these 
things that are so restrictive, difficult, and 
unpleasant about the life of a judge? Why 
should such a setup attract the young law- 
yer if he must accept these disadvantages 
of the position? 

It is simply that, although these condi- 
tions are experienced by every judge, life 
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affords no greater challenge and offers no 
finer opportunity for a man to serve the 
law, and in serving the law, to serve 
mankind. 

It is true that the freedom of a judge is 
limited by the requirements of his docket, 
but the work is fascinating, the cases are 
interesting and the opportunities for growth 
and study are endless. Any judge who has 
spent any time at all on the bench could 
Write a book about his experiences, because 
they involve the closest contact with every 
phase of human life. The judge sees great 
Pathos an the one hand and great joy on 
the other. He sees man at his worst one 
day and then the next he may observe 
the finest of human conduct. He must 
deal with crime, greed, brutality, and mean- 
ness, but find their depressing effects. mel- 
lowed by the display of great kindness, com- 
Passion, and love. He is a principal actor 
in, and yet.a silent witness to, a moving, 
everchanging dally drama in which the plot 
is true and the outcome is always in doubt 
Until the very end. 

And although the pay of a judge is not 
great, there is a degree of financial security 
to a judicial career which cannot be found 
elsewhere in the legal field. As you know 
the salary of a judge of a court of record 
Cannot be diminished during his term of 
Office. 

Through the efforts of your association 
and with the cooperation of the general as- 
Sembly, salaries of judges in Virginia have 
gradually been increased in the last few 
Years. Retirement benefits of judges of 
courts of record have been improved and a 
Tetirement system has been provided for 
judges of courts not of record. It is not un- 
reasonable to expect that additional financial 
betterment will be made in the judicial field 
in the years to come. 

But aside from the dollars and cents the 
Position of judge may pay, there are other 
things that cannot be measured in terms of 
money that make a judicial career appealing. 
In the first place, if a man wants to be a 
judge, the value to him of doing what he 
Wants to do outweighs every other consid- 
tration. Secondly, although it is often said 
that you can't eat it, lt goes almost without 
Saying that there Is a great deal of prestige 
to being a judge. The judge, if he is worth 
his salt, is looked upon by his bar and the 
Public with admiration, trust and respect. 
He is, within his jurisdiction, the law. He 
Occupies a position of leadership where he 
Can exert great influence, where he can im- 
prove the administration of justice and ele- 
vate the standards of legal proficiency and 
ethics. And then too, a judge is rewarded, 
in the end, by the knowledge and the satis- 
faction that he has had a small part in a big 
Plan, that is as important and vital in our 
lives as any other single factor. 

I. mentioned awhile ago that one of the 
Grawbacks to being a judge is that he has 
no control over his time, that he is, in effect, 
On duty 24 hours a day, But can this really 
be deemed a disadvantage when it is con- 
sidered that when a man chooees to enter 
bublic service he promises to do just that; 
to be of service? Unfortunately, people do 
not confine their troublemaking to a neat 
schedule of 9 to 5 daily, juries cannot al- 
Ways come to a decision in a case so as to 
Coincide with the judge’s dinner hour, law- 
yers sometimes really do need an injunction 
Order entered at 10 o'clock at night and it 
Often does happen that the only chance a 
judge gets to do his paperwork and to study 
is after normal office hours. And it is true 
that the actions of the judge must, of neces- 
Sity, be so circumspect in his leisure time 
as not to bring discredit to his court. But 
the afterhours interruptions are not over- 
bearing, lawyers are generally considerate of 
a Judge's schedule and, anyhow, these things 
are all part of the job, and when properly 
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accepted as such constitute no real prob- 
lem to a conscientious judge. 

And so, if the young lawyer asks, “Is a 
judicial career appealing?” I would answer, 
unhesitatingly and emphatically, “Yes.” 

But I think there is a more serious and 
more important question for the young 
lawyer to ask himself, and that is: What 
qualifications do I have that would make 
me attractive as a candidate for the judicial 
office? 

The answer to this question lies in finding 
out what a judge does and what are th 
qualifications for the office. . 

Obviously, a judge is involved in admin- 
istering justice. But what is justice? Dan- 
iel Webster said: “Justice is the great in- 
terest of man on earth.” 

Justice is the expression of man's con- 
sciousness of what is right and fair, set 
forth in the laws by which he governs him- 
self and regulates his conduct. It is the 
mortal’s golden rule, his idea of how he 
wants to be treated and expects in turn, to 
treat his fellow man, It is a system of 
rules and regulations, the noble purpose of 
which is to preserve civilization, protect 
society and insure the safety of life and 
property. 

It is the job of the judge to interpret and 
apply these rules which justice has for- 
mulated for the conduct of human affairs. 
He is the umpire, the referee, when the 
rules are violated or when they are called 
into play to settle some dispute. He is the 
voice of Justice, the representative of au- 
thority, the final arbiter of the law. 

What sort of man does it take to do these 
things a judge must do? I would like to 
outline what I think are the essential quali- 
ties of a good judge, but hasten to say that 
I do not pretend that I possess them. 

Socrates said, “Four things belong to a 
judge: to hear courteously, to answer wisely, 
to consider soberly, and to decide imparti- 
ally.” 

Certainly a judge needs to be courteous 
and dignified. It is upon the judge that 
the responsibility falls for the conduct of a 
trial. The tone and tenor of it, its appear- 
ance to the public and its level of com- 
petence are determined by him. No court 
hearing, regardless of how slight its impor- 
tance or how insignificant the charge or the 
claim being litigated, should be held except 
in the very highest sense of dignity and 
good taste, Discourtesy breeds injustice; 
lack of dignity invites disrespect. 

And wisdom is surely a prime requisite 
for a judge, the wisdom that is gained only 
by observing human nature, that is acquired 
from handiing the problems of man and 
solving them with an understanding heart, 
that is developed through the exercise of 
intellect and the use of a dispassionate mind. 

Then, too, a judge must do his work so- 
berly. Comedy sometimes creeps into the 
trial of a case, but the judge should never 
assume the role of the clown. Jokes may be 
a comedian's stock in trade, but an ill-placed 
wisecrack from a judge can do more harm 
than all the comedians put together can 
do good. 

All of these qualities are important, but 
the most important of all is impartiality, 
for no matter how courteous, wise, or sober a 
man might be, unless he can be scrupulously 
impartial, he has no right to be a judge. 

Being impartial means being honest, be- 
ing free from prejudice or sway, being coura- 
geous in mind and spirit, never fearing the 
consequences of a decision, never hesitating 
to do what is right no matter how unpopu- 
lar such a stand might be. It means being 
independent, financially, morally, and intel- 
lectually, from every man and from every 
influence. It means what Lord Mansfield 
said in 1770: 

“I will not do that which my conscience 
tells me is wrong, upon this occasion, to 
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gain the huzzahs of thousands, or the daily 
praise of all the papers which come from 
the press; I will not avold doing what I think 
is right though it should draw on me the 
whole artillery of libels; all that falsehood 
and malice can invent or the credulity of 
a deluded populace can swallow * * * once 
for all let it be understood, ‘that no en- 
deavors of this kind will influence any man 
who at present sits here.“ 

Yes; the qualities listed by Socrates for 
the making of a good judge are certainly 
essential. But there is one that he over- 
looked that might well be placed at the head 
of the list. That is humility. 

When you consider what power and what 
responsibility is placed in the hands of a 
judge, the need for a humble man becomes 
acutely obvious. A judge has the authority 
to order a man’s death, to take away his free- 
dom, to separate him from his children, to 
terminate his marriage, to wipe out his 
estate and to annul his will. A judge can 
destroy human hopes and aspirations, break 
hearts, disrupt lives and make paupers out 
of the rich. 

With all this control, no judge should ap- 
proach his task without a deep sense of 
humility, a humility that makes him keenly 
aware of his inadequacy to do those things 
which can only properly be done with the 
help of some guiding hand. 

There is yet another quality of a good 
judge that I have not mentioned; that is 
restraint, judicial restraint. If a judge has 
this attribute, and every judge should possess 
it, he then has the ability to forgo the 
temptation of injecting his personal ideas of 
the law and his own private notions of justice 
into the conduct of his judicial affairs. If 
he lacks this quality, a judge will not be 
able to recognize and respect judicial prece- 
dent. He will abandon the principles of law 
that wiser and more learned judges have 
charted for him, he will embark upon a 


diency, pressure, and hope of self-gain. 
Without this restraint, this golden judicial 
quality, he may do great harm to funda- 
mental ideals, he will destroy faith in our 
system of justice. 

Every person who takes the oath of office 
as judge forswears to support and defend 
the Constitution and the laws of the United 
States, and if a State judge, the Constitu- 
tion and the laws of his State, as well. If 
this pledge is to be kept and is to be taken 
to mean something, seif-restraint and self- 
discipline must be the daily bywords of every 
judge. No matter how strong the tempta- 
tion, no matter how wrong the evil that 
might need correcting, no matter how dire 
the emergency, no judge should ever forget 
that his function, simply and entirely, is to 
interpret and administer the law, and not to 
make it. 

Yes, I think the young lawyer would find 
a judicial career most appealing and I think 
I would say to him that if the opportunity 
for such comes his way, he should take ad- 
vantage of it. 

But the chance for such ought not to come 
his way unless he has or, within the realm of 
human expectation can develop, those quali- 
ties that are essential to the making of a 
good judge. If he has those potentialities, 
I would urge him to enter judicial service, 
because under such circumstances it would 
be his duty to do so. 


A qualified, dedicated judiciary is the 
greatest safeguard of the rights of man, and 
his finest hope for the preservation of his 
ideals and his heritage. The men who sit on 
our benches must love and be devoted to the 
law, they must be men with souls, men who 
are willing to accept and bear the awesome 
responsibility, and who, with alert and con- 
Stant vigilance will keep alive the highest 
principles of justice. 
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General Motors Acceptance 
Corp. Replies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ond, I include a letter from the chairman 
of General Motors Acceptance Corp., 
dated June 22, 1962, in reply to a letter 
by Michael B. Deane, which I had in- 
serted in the Recorp of June 4, 1962. 
The letter from GMAC follows: 

JUNE 22, 1962. 


Hon, EMANUEL CELLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR Mr. CHatnmMan: Our attention 
has been drawn to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
(p. A4048) of June 4, 1962, in which, under 
an extension of remarks, you inserted a let- 
ter dated May 3, 1962, signed by Michael B. 
Deane, relative to GMAC’s recent reduction 
of auto financing rates in the States of 
Texas and Washington. 

The statement that GMAC recently low- 
ered the rates at which it discounts new car 
retail installment contracts offered to it by 
General Motors dealers is true. Indeed, these 
rate reductions have not been limited to 
these two States. Such reductions are simply 
the result of competition in the marketplace 
and we submit that this competition in the 
sales finance business must naturally re- 
dound to the benefit of consumers, i.e., the 
purchasers of automobiles. 

The letter offers additional and clear proof 
of the intense competition which exists in 
the automobile sales finance business. It 
would seem to be a plea, made on behalf of 
the proponents of H.R. 71, that finance 
company rates be maintained in an area 
which the independent finance companies 

as adequate and satisfactory for them. 
In short, they are obvlously seeking to avoid 
the necessity of having to compete with 
others. 

The letter stated that “at the hearings 
before your committee, the evidence pre- 
sented was that GMAC was purchasing 
transactions at a 4.85 discount per annum 
on new cars. Now, GMAC, in Texas and 
Washington, has reduced this per annum net 
to 4.“ 

At the time of the 1961 hearings on H.R. 
71 it was true that the most generally used 
GMAC discount rate in the United States 
for new cars was 4.85 percent per annum, 
However, there were numerous exceptions 
‘of lower rates. For example, in Texas there 
were two rates: 4.85 percent was in effect 
generally, with 4.50 percent in certain metro- 
politian areas. In the State of Washing- 
ton the rate was 4.75 percent. 

The Texas discount rate was not reduced 
to 4 percent throughout the State. The re- 
duction was made only in the four metro- 
politan areas of Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston 
and San Antonio. In Washington the reduc- 
tion was made throughout the State. These 
discount rate changes were made to meet 
competition primarily by banks that offer 
discount plans in the area of 4 percent. 

It should be emphasized also that recent 
reductions have not been limited to Texas 
and Washington. Competition, particularly 
from banks, has been very keen for dealers’ 
retail installment contracts and reductions 
have been made by GMAC in many other 
areas in an effort to meet the competition 
of banks. 

The statement that GMAC has increased 
the rate which the dealers may charge to 
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their customers is not true. GMAC does 
set the dealer charge to the customer. The 
dealer determines this himself within the 
limits of any existing legislation or, if none 
exists, at whatever level he wishes. This is 
his prerogative. The only position that 
GMAC takes is that it will not discount the 
contract if the rate to the customer exceeds 
certain percentages made known to the 
dealers. GMAC does not wish to be a party 
to transactions involying a higher charge 
than it considers reasonable. 

In commenting upon the alleged Texas 
rate schedule attached to the letter, setting 
forth the maximum charge to the purchaser 
by the dealer and the GMAC discount, the 
letter is careful to state that the rates it 
shows are those “which the dealer may 
charge“ in Texas. The letter does not say 
that the dealer does so.. Indeed, the letter 
could not. As compared with the 8 percent 
shown in the attachment to the letter, an 
examination of new car retail contracts pur- 
chased by GMAC in Texas over a representa- 
tive period shows that in 51 percent of the 
transactions the dealer charge to the cus- 
tomer was 6 percent or less and in 82 percent 
it was 7 percent or less. 

The letter makes the unsubstantiated alle- 
gation that “GMAC” will not buy the mine- 
run of contracts produced by the dealer at 
these rates but is very selective.” GMAC 
does buy “mine-run” contracts and any 
dealer doing business with GMAC will con- 
firm this. 

The conclusion that the GMAC "policy 
seems to be to recommend to dealers doing 
business with them that the dealer have 
more than one finance company” is not based 
on fact. GMAC makes no recommendation 
to the dealer in this area. This quoted state- 
ment appears to contradict the position 
taken by the American Finance Conference 
in the 1961 hearings to the effect that GMAC 
makes it almost impossible for other finance 
companies to get any business from General 
Motors dealers, Actually, what happens is 
that the dealer decides on the sources he 
uses in discounting his retail installment 
contracts. If he offers a retail installment 
contract to a bank or finance company which 
decides not to purchase it, he usually offers 
the contract to another finance company. It 
is just that simple. 

We respectfully request that you insert 
this letter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
your convenience with an appropriate refer- 
ence to your extension of remarks dated 
June 4, 1962. 

Since Mr. Deane’s letter was presented in 
support of H.R. 71, a matter now pending 
before the House Judiciary Committee, we 
are also sending a copy of this letter to the 
other members of the committee. 

Thank you for your consideration in this 
matter. 

Very truly yours, 
CuHaries G. STRADELLA, 
Chairman, 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration Commended for Launching 
Telstar, First Commercial Venture Into 
Space Satellite Communications 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the suc- 
cess of the American Telephone & Tele- 
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graph Co.’s first venture into full-scale 
satellite communications from its sta- 
tion in Andover, Maine, on Tuesday paves 
the way for an eventual new communica- 
tions superhighway through space. 

Americans watching their television 
sets in their living rooms should have 
been gratified to realize that it was a 
combination of American free enter- 
prise and Government ingenuity that 
was responsible for the historymaking 
earth-to-space and back-to-earth pro- 
gram showing Vice President LYNDON 
JOHNSON in Washington talking by tele- 
phone with American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. Chairman Frederick Kappel 
in Maine. 

As a member of the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee which makes money 
available to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration for space re- 
search and rocket iaunchings, I was par- 
ticularly proud of this cooperative effort 
by NASA with A. T. & T. in the Telstar 
satellite launch from Cape Canaveral. 
Telstar is the forerunner of a revolution- 
ary new global communications system. 
The launching of this satellite was the 
first commercial venture into space and 
it demonstrated the vast new communi- 
cations capability opened by satellites by 
relaying the first trans-Atlantic tele- 
vision broadcast. Last night the first 
east to west trans-Atlantic television 
broadcasts were relayed from England 
to France and were received in the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to take this op- 
portunity to congratulate Chairman 
Kappel of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and all of the employees 
of A.T. & T. and the Bell Laboratories, 
and the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration who labored so long and 
hard to make this first commercial ven- 
ture into space satellite communications 
a gigantic success and first for American 
free enterprise. 


Support for University Extension 
Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago the Committee on Education 
and Labor reported my bill, H.R, 11340, 
to the House. This bill provides a 
modest matching grant program to State 
universities and land-grant colleges to 
support programs of general extension 
education. 

The legislation is modeled after exist- 
ing law and is designed to accomplish in 
general fields what has been accom- 
plished by Federal encouragement in 
agriculture and home economics. 

The bill had bipartisan support when 
originally introduced in the House. An 
identical bill has been introduced in the 
other body by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 
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I invite the attention of my colleagues 
to the eminent list of cosponsors, from 
both sides of the aisle, in the other body. 
They are: 

Mr. Morse, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. Boces, Mr. 
Buss, Mr. Cartson, Mr. CASE, Mr. CLARK, 
Mr. Cooprr, Mr. Dopp, Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
Mr. GRUENING, Mr. Hart, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. Kerauver, Mr. Lone of Missouri, Mr. 
McCartuy, Mr. McGer, Mr. METCALF, 
Mrs. NEUBERGER, Mr. PELL, Mr. PROUTY, 
Mr. Proxmire, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. SCOTT, 
Mr, Smırs of Massachusetts, Mr. WILEY, 
Mr. Wiit1ams of New Jersey, and Mr. 
YARBOROUGH. 


A Sometimes Sad and Always a Stirring 
Record - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most distinguished 
Cabinet members of the Eisenhower 
administration has written a stirring 
autobiography that deserves the atten- 
tion of every citizen. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert as 
& portion of my remarks an article from 
the Herald Tribune magazine, July 1, 
1962, reviewing the book Men and Deci- 
sions,” by this great American, Adm. 
Lewis L. Strauss: 

TRE MAN—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE: A SOMETIMES 
Sap AND ALWAYS A STIRRING RECORD 
(By William S. White) 


Nobody could ever call Lewis Strauss an 
ordinary man; and nobody can rightly with- 
hold from this book the word “extraordi- 
nary.” Such terms as “fine” and moving“ 
and “e are entirely applicable, too. 

Neither quite an autobiography nor purely 
a historical account of “men and deci- 
sions,” it is a flowing river of a record—a 
sometimes sad and always a stirring record 
Of a life for nearly 50 years intermixed with 
the great and often terrible events of this 
century. 

Strauss looks at Strauss the public man— 
and the brilliant head of the Atomic Energy 
Commission; the Eisenhower appointee to 
the post of Secretary of Commerce shabbily 
Tejected by an angry Senate in one of its 
less than proud hours—with an objectivity 
Qualified by restrained passion. He does not 
80 much plead his case and causes as he 
explains them. And he explains them not so 
much as they involved Lewis L. Strauss but 
as they involved the security of the United 
States as he saw it. 

He is not so much forgiving of his 
enemles—he never refers to the chief of 
these, Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, other 
than simply “the junior Senator from New 
Mexico"—as he is concerned to elaborate 
the issues and somewhat to depersonalize the 
protagonists involved. 

Strauss consciously looks at Strauss the 
Private man—the Ill-schooled youngster who 
was a traveling salesman in his teens, an 
intimate of Herbert Hoover in war relief work 
at 22 and already a prospective partner in a 
Great banking house at 23—with a wry and 
Welcome private reserve. Unconsciously. 
however, he shows more than he meant to 
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show in a book which he had at first es- 
sayed to make “without autobiographical 
content“ at all. 

For there emerge here some of those pri- 
vate qualities which are not so much valued 
as they used to be: A deeply felt and un- 
ashamed religious conviction; a stout love 
for tradition and for men of quality, as dis- 
tinguished from men of mere place or po- 
sition; an unapologetic “Black Republican- 
ism" which has not, for some years, been the 
surest way to success—not even in the years 
of the Eisenhower era. 

Many have said that Lewis Strauss is an 
arrogant man, refusing ever to confess error. 
But no arrogance is to be found in this 
testament. And if he has not made un- 
needed acts of repentance, there is all the 
same a recurring tone of confessional and 
of recessional in the sense that Strauss' mind 
is much occupied with the great paradoxes 
of free will subsisting side by side with evil 
and of human perfectability subsisting side 
by side with fate and predestination. 

If it is possible to conclude that he is 
hard boiled, it is impossible on this record 
not to conclude that he is iarge hearted. 
Most of all, it is impossible to conclude that 
he has not with rare devotion served his 
country. But for his forehandedness in 
forcing the development of early monitoring 
devices we should have been left naked be- 
fore unsuspected and theoretically impossible 
Soviet atomic breakthroughs. (The fact 
that he was rich did no harm, either. For 
he pledged $1 million of his own money, 
while the Government allocation for this 
work strangled in redtape, to get this great 
enterprise moving.) 

And his insistence upon going ahead with 
the hydrogen bomb, when so many were so 
bitterly ranged against it for decent but 
often confused moral motives, may in plain 
fact have saved all mankind from holocaust. 
Perhaps more than any other single act of 
Western policy it has produced the atomic 
stalemate under which all the world now 
so uneasily shelters. 

This is not Strauss“ contention, it is mine, 
on the basis of all the facts. My own view, 
too, is that Strauss puts into perspective the 
long and ugly issue involving the withdrawal 
of security clearance from Dr. J. Robert Op- 
penheimer. Strauss, as he says, was for- 
ever branded as “security obsessed,” as 
“antiacientists,” and as an oppressor of Dr. 

Oppenheimer. But he held a frightful re- 
sponsibility; and against frightfully intense 
pressures he did his duty as he saw it in the 
rubrics. 


Fair for Philadelphia in 1976 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I also submit for 
printing in the Appendix of the RECORD 
as part of my remarks on this subject an 
excellent editorial which appeared last 
Monday in the Philadelphia Daily News, 
commenting on the magnificent address 


given at Independence Hall July 4 by. 


President John F. Kennedy, and finding 
in the words of the President on that oc- 
casion additional and convincing reasons 
for holding such a World’s Fair in Phila- 
delphia in 1976. 

The editorial referred to is as follows: 
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[From Philadelphia (Pa.) Daily News, July 
1962 
JFK. s CALL FOR ĪNTERDEPENDENCE New 
REASON For Fam HERE IN 1976 

This year Philadelphia is celebrating the 
175th anniv of the U.S, Constitution 
at the place of its birth. 

In 1976 Philadelphia will celebrate the 
200th anniv of the Declaration of In- 
dependence at the place of its birth. 

For almost 2 years this newspaper has 
urged that the city hold an international ex- 
position in honor of the date. Support has 
been building up. 

City council has adopted a resolution 
carrying the endorsement of Mayor Tate 
calling for a world’s fair here in 1976. The 
mayor has asked the Bureau of International 
Expositions in Paris to give a world’s fair here 
official accreditation. 

Additional support has just come from the 
Descendants of the Signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, Inc. It thanked the Daily 
News for its support of the world’s fair and 
announced it was forwarding to the Bureau 
of International Expositions a resolution 
adopted at Independence Hall backing the 
proposal for a bicentennial exposition here. 

Now there is a new reason for making 1976 
a worldwide celebration. 

On July 4 this year President Kennedy, 
speaking at Independence Hall, issued a call 
for a “declaration of interdependence,” His 
statement led the New York Times to refer 
to “interdependence day.” 

In 1976 it will be just 14 years since he 
called for an Atlantic partmership based on 
the emerging of a united Europe through the 
growth of the European Common Market. 

In his address here and in his press con- 
ference last Thursday President Kennedy 
pointed out that such a partnership could 
not grow overnight. He cited the time be- 
tween the adoption of the Declaration of 
Independence and the writing of the U.S. 
Constitution—11 years. 

Many observers believe that a good start 
toward the Atlantic partnership can be made 
in 11 years or a little more. As we pointed 
out last Friday, the President's call for 
European unity spurred French President 
Charles de Gaulle and West German Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer to express in a joint 
statement a wish for “political union” grow- 
ing out of the Common Market. 

President Kennedy issued the original 
challenge here at Independence Hall. Now 
the next move is Europe's, to unite. 

Philadelphia must prepare for an inter- 
national exposition worthy of the spirit of 
1776. 

It must be ready, too, for a celebration 
worthy of the spirit of 1962 at the place 
where it was born—when President Kennedy 
made his historic challenge for freemen 
everywhere to join me in a declaration of 
interdependence.” 


Tax Credits for Private School Enrollees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, on July 4 
of this year the Associated Press carried 
a suggestion by Abraham Ribicoff, See- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, that a Federal tax credit be 
extended to parents who send their 
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children to private schools. Such a 
credit, said Mr. Ribicoff, would recognize 
“in fairness, at least, a part of the bur- 
den which private-school parents are 
lifting from the shoulders of the taxpayer 
of the local communities,” 

I am happy to learn that Mr. Ribicoff 
is willing to support such a tax credit, 
and would like to point out that during 
the last session of Congress I introduced 
a bill for that very purpose H.R. 5589. 
At that time, I pointed out in a speech 
on the House floor that tax incentive is 
presently given to produce barrels of oil 
or shoe machinery, and to entertain 
business clients at nightclubs; and that 
it is surely far more important to en- 
courage people to spend their money 
for education. I would also like to men- 
tion that in response to my annual 
questionnaire, over 60 percent of the 
voters of New York’s 27th Congressional 
District went on record in favor of a tax 
credit to offset tuition costs and local 
school taxes. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to find that at least one high 
ranking administration official has also 
taken the position that a tax credit 
would be an effective way to provide 
Federal aid to education without the 
danger of attendant Federal control. 

For those of my colleagues who may 
not have read Secretary Ribicoff's re- 
marks, I would like to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at this point the fol- 
lowing article from the New York Times 
of July 5: 

SCHOOL Tax CREDIT PUSHED BY RIBICOFF 

WASHINGTON, July 4.—A Federal tax credit 
for parents who send their children to pri- 
vate schools can be justified on the ground 
of fairness, Abraham A. Ribicoff said today. 

The Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, who plans to resign to seek the 
Democratic nomination for Senate in Con- 
necticut, told a reporter that his recent sug- 
gestion of a tax credit was his personal idea, 
not an administration position. 

“As I have stated publicly recently,” he 
said, “serious consideration must be given to 
new approaches to remove the bitterness 
from the debate over aid to private schools 
and colleges. 

“One of those approaches, which I have 
suggested, calls for tax credits or deductions 
recognizing, in fairness at least, a part of the 
burden which private-school parents are lift- 
ing from the shoulders of the taxpayer of the 
local communities.” 

Also worth exploring, Mr. Ribicoff said, 
are the following: 

A broader use of public funds in higher 
education, and further use of auxiliary sery- 
ices of direct benefit to the child in public 
and private schools, such as lunches, health 
care, bus transportation, and textbooks. 


Affront to Farley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to insert in the Recorn the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the De- 
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troit News on June 21, 1962, regarding a 
great American, James A. Farley. 

I believe the editorial speaks for itself, 
but I would like to say that under our 
democratic form of government, it is 
unfortunate that the leadership of cer- 
tain factions in each political party 
who serve the people and the Nation the 
best. 

The editorial follows: 

AFFRONT TO FARLEY 


When James A Farley organized the cam- 
paigns of 1932 and 1936 that gave Franklin 
D. Roosevelt landslide victories, most Demo- 
crats thought he looked good enough to eat. 
Now a handful are going ahead with the idea. 

Reform factions have excluded Farley 
from their slate of State convention dele- 
gates in Manhattan's First Assembly District, 
complaining he isn’t liberal enough. Far- 
ley has lived 74 years, every one of them 
Democratic. He has been a delegate to the 
New York party conyentions since 1918, was 
New York and national chairman of the 
Democrats and Postmaster General, 

Later he broke with Mr. Roosevelt—not 
over philosophy but on the issue of a third 
term. New York Mayor Wagner and former 
U.S. Senator Herbert H. Lehman, a liberal's 
liberal, are incensed at Farley's possible re- 
jection. 

They have cause. Cannibalism, formerly 
considered a disease peculiar to blue- 
blooded Republicans apparently can be 
catching to intellectually elite Democrats. 


Quotas Block U.S. Buying in Oil 
Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, since com- 
ing to Washington more than a year 
ago I have waged a relentless—and thus 
far, futile—battle to obtain a measure 
of justice for New England residual oil 
users. Home owners, industry, hospitals, 
schools—every strata of New England 
life depends on the availability of resid- 
ual. The artificially created shortage, and 
resultant high prices, have had an un- 
fortunate impact on the area I represent. 
I was somewhat taken back, and perhaps 
wryly amused, to open Saturday’s Wash- 
ington Post and discover that the Federal 
Government finds itself in the same pre- 
dicament. I hope that the action which 
presumably will follow will extend to our 
hard-pressed New England fuel users: 
Quoras BLOCK U.S. BUYING IN OIL SHORTAGE 

The Government is adrift in troubled wa- 
ters without enough oijl—residual fuel oil, to 
be preclse - to pour on them. 

Supplies for 68 Government installations 

in the area, including hospitals, have run 
so low that the General Services Adminis- 
tration has resorted to borrowing, small- 
scale purchases and other expedients. A 
GSA spokesman gave assurance yesterday 
that “immediate needs“ are being met. 
* At this time of year the thick, heavy oil 
is burned principally in steamplants that 
supply hot water and steam for cooking and 
sterilization, among other things. 

Among the tnstallations dependent on the 
oil are Walter Reed and Navy Medical Cen- 
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ters, District of Columbia General and St. 
Elizabeths Hospitals, the National Institutes 
of Health, Fort Belvoir and Fort Myer. 


ONLY ONE BID MADE 


Recently GSA sent out emergency bid in- 
vitations for 150,000 barrels of oil. The re- 
sponse was chilling. 

Only one proposal ($2.06 per 55-gallon bar- 
rel) was in hand for the bid opening on 
Thursday. And it was premised on a condi- 
tion that GSA said it cannot meet. 

Yesterday a letter arrived from a New York 
distributor. GSA lawyers are trying to de- 
cide if it met the Thursday deadline. It may 
even be returned unopened. 

The dilemma in which GSA finds itself was 
created by a high Government policy that 
might strike the taxpayer as somewhat vis- 
cous. Here is the background: 

In 1959, the Eisenhower administration 
imposed quotas on the importation (prin- 
cipally from Venezuela) of residual fuel oil. 
The domestic oil industry produces little of 
it (8 percent of total production) preferring 
to refine other petroleum products in which 
there is more profit. 


QUOTAS CONTINUED 


The quotas, welcomed by the coal indus- 
try, have been continued in the Kennedy 
administration, 

The only Washington distributor with a 
deepwater terminal, permitting it to bring 
ocean tankers up the Potomac River to Piney 
Point, is the Steuart Petroleum Co. Com- 
petitors have to haul in oil by barge, a more 
expensive process. 

The quota assigned to importers was based 
on how much oi) each imported in 1957. If 
Steuart had got a quota proportionate to the 
amount actually handled through its tanks 
there might have been no problem today. 

But, like other independent distributors, 
Steuart did not. The reason is what John 
K. Evans, executive director of the Independ- 
ent Fuel Oil Marketers of America, called 
“a quirk” in the quota regulations. The 
“quirk” allotted the quotas to importers of 
record—those who paid the customs duties 
in 1957, Although Steuart handled the oll, 
it was not technically the owner of record. 


BARRED FROM BIDDING 


The result has been that Steuart, which 
Evans said could have been the bidder to 
supply the Government most cheaply on a 
competitive basis, has been prevented from 
doing 80. 

The sole bid now before GSA was made by 
Steuart. But Steuart wrote in a proviso 
that the bid will be effective only if GSA 
obtains import tickets for the company. 
This is what GSA sald it cannot do. 

Evan's organization, of which Steuart is a 
member, is trying to have the quotas lifted 
or modified. He said that the present system 
“placed the great bulk of quota tickets In the 
hands of a relatively few concerns" that hap- 
pened to have paid the customs duties, even 


though their oil was handled through the 


tanks of Independent firms like Steuart and 
sold to them. 


Indian Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
attention to the following article from 
the East Oregonian, Pendleton, Oreg., 
newspaper. The article describes the 
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development of the Indian Paint Brush, 
originally designed as a bulletin to in- 
form members of the Confederated 
Tribes of the Umatilla Reservation of 
good health practices. It has now 
grown into a publication which is dis- 
tributed every 3 months to some 250 
Indians and gives them a full report on 
all that has been going on on the reser- 
vation. I believe the prayer which ap- 
peared on the front page of a recent is- 
sue of the Indian Paint Brush will be 
as inspiring to my colleagues as it was 
to me. 
THE PRAYER OF AN INDIAN 

O Great Spirit whose voice I hear in the 
winds, and whose breath gives life to all 
the world, hear me. 

I come before you, one of your many chil- 
dren—I am small and weak, I need your 
strength and wisdom. : 

Let me walk in beauty and make my eyes 
ever behold the red and purple sunset. 
Make my hands respect the things you have 
made, my ears sharp to hear your voice. 
Make me wise, so that I may know the things 
you have taught my people, the lesson you 
have hidden in every leaf and rock. 

I seek strength not to be superior to my 
brothers, but to be able to fight my greatest 
enemy—myself. Make me ever ready to 
come to you with clean hands and straight 
eyes, so when life fades as a fading sunset, 
my spirit may come to you without shame. 

CHIEF YELLOW LARK, 
Missionary Among His Own People 
in the State of Washington. 


Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, IR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. are 
chartered by Congress. The National 
Council of the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 
has been attempting to strengthen its 
local councils by combining isolated 
councils and troops. 

Bergen County N.J., contains 70 
municipalities and in excess of 17,000 
Girl Scouts. Slightly more than half of 
Bergen County is in my congressional 
district. Nine of the councils in Bergen 
County have not yet joined the Bergen 
County Council in accordance with the 
desires of the National Council. In fact, 
the Township of Lyndhurst Girl Scout 
Council has conducted an active cam- 
Paign to prevent being absorbed by the 
Bergen County Council. Let me say that 
Other councils in the municipalities of 
Bogota, Dumont, Leonia, and Palisades 
Park in my congressional district have 
also raised many of the same questions 
as the Lyndhurst Council. 

Mr. Thornton C. Land of Breed, Ab- 
bott & Morgan in New York City, is legal 
adviser to the National Girl Scout Coun- 
cil with respect to this matter. I have 
had a number of talks with Mr. Land on 
this subject and he has kindly furnished 
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me with a copy of his letter of July 2, 
1962, to Edward J. Russo, Esq., of Lynd- 
hurst, who has been a very able spokes- 
man for Lyndhurst and other local coun- 
cils which do not want to be absorbed 
in the Bergen County Council. 

Because of the universal interest in 
the great Girl Scout movement, I ask 
unanimous consent to place a copy of 
Mr. Land's letter to Mr. Russo in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

GIRL SCOUTS or THR U.S.A. 
New York, N.Y. 
July 2, 1962. 
Epwarp J. Russo, Esq., 
921 Bergen Avenue, 
Jersey City, NJ. 

Dear Mr. Russo: There has been referred 
to me through the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 
council adviser for region II covering New 
Jersey, your questions as follows: 

1. Will the Lyndhurst council receive a 
renewal of its charter, on the regular charter 
renewal basis, to remain as is after Decem- 
ber 31, 1962? 

2. If not, can Lyndhurst receive a charter 
at least through November 1963 so that the 
council may send official delegates to the 
1963 national council meeting? 

You are aware, of course, that the follow- 
tg Girl Scout courcils in Bergen County 
are interested in the same questions: 
Dumont, Leonia, Mahwah, Oradell, Palisades 
Park, Ramsey, and River Edge. 

Since receipt of your request I have famil- 
lartzed myself with articles published in the 
Bergen County press and with postcards 
directed to Bergen County Congressmen, 
which advance in substance the statement 
that certain of the above Bergen County 
councils are to be deprived of their charters 
by the national organization. I hasten to 
say that nothing to my knowledge supports 
such a statement. As a matter of fact, the 
subject has not as yet been considered by 
the National Board of Directors of Girl 
Scouts of the U.S.A. and I am writing you 
now as counsel for that tion to ex- 
press my personal thoughts on the subject. 

As you no doubt know, the National Coun- 
cil of Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. has consist- 
ently endorsed the program of council cov- 
erage since 1946. The reason for this direc- 
tion has been dictated by the extraordinary 
growth in size of the movement and the 
combined requirement that the whole coun- 
try be covered by strong effective councils 
who have the ability to render greater and 
more effective services to girls. 

The procedures for effecting the council 
coverage program are set forth in the Blue 
Book, a copy of which is being sent to you 
under separate cover. You will appreciate 
that an organization of the size and high 
purpose of the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. must 
proceed democratically and effectively. As 
you may also know, the national council 
which endorsed council coverage is the Girl 
Scouts of the U.S.A. in session and consists 
of approximately 4,000 delegates, over four- 
fifths of which are uninstructed delegates 
elected by the individual councils from all 
over the United States. It is their over- 
whelmingly favorable direction regarding 
council coverage under which the movement 
has been acting. The board of directors 
which is the interim body of the national 
council between meetings must follow the 
direction of the national council which is 
the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. in session. 

With respect to the council coverage pro- 
grame in Bergen County which development 
started in 1955 and includes your clients; the 
county by 1958 included an overall popula- 
tion of over 700,000 and by 1959 involved 
some 17,000 Girl Scouts. In 1959 there were 
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22 councils involved and 21 lone troop areas. 
The great majority of the councils and lone 
troops mentioned were in favor of the Bergen 
County council which thereafter applied for 
and received it charter. The financial and 
educational program were therefore geared 
up so that the best Girl Scout program could 
be offered with the most effective use of Girl 
Scout funds. 

The council coverage procedures were then 
well underway and normally the right of 
a hearing by the national board (see Blue 
Book) would have been extended to any 
council that voted negatively on the pro- 
posed jurisdiction to which the majority-of 
other councils or communities concerned 
had agreed. 

The case of the Bergen County councils, 
however (who are not part of the present 
Bergen County Council), in my opinion 
differs from almost any other circumstance 
in the entire council coverage program. The 
nine Bergen County Girl Scout Councils did 
not wish to go along with the new council, 
and the development committee, because of 
the greater number of councils who were 
ready and eager to go ahead, did not request 
the jurisdiction of the nine councils in its 
application for a charter. At that time, the 
development committee stated that the girls 
and leaders in these nine towns would profit 
by being a part of the Bergen County Coun- 
cil but the development committee felt con- 
fident that in the near future the majority 
of these councils would reconsider and be- 
come a part of the Bergen County Girl 
Scout Council. It was thus that the Ber- 
gen County Council did not include the 
jurisdiction of the other nine councils and, 
therefore, in my opinion, the hearing pro- 
cedure available in practically every other 
development project in the United States 
could not be invoked by any of the nine 
councils. This does not in any way limit 
procedures available to the national board 
of directors for determining the effectiveness 
of any councils involved. 

My discussions with the national board 
throughout this period have demonstrated 
fully their complete impartiality, their dedi- 
cation to the Girl Scout movement, and 
their avoidance of anything that might even 
suggest coercion. 

I know that even though the hearing pro- 
cedures in my opinion are not applicable 
to these nine councils, it will have my recom- 
mendation to the national board to have 
a national representative confer with the 
Bergen County councils involved in order 
to accomplish voluntarily the application 
of the council coverage program to these 
councils and thus to render Girl Scouting in 
all of Bergen County more effective. 

When the question of the charter for 
Lyndhurst and the other Bergen County 
councils arises, it appears that my advice 
to the board will be somewhat as follows: 

1. That every effort should be taken to 
effect council in Bergen County 
through negotiation and agreement. 

2. That because of the unique situation 
outlined in respect to these nine councils, 
provided agreement is not reached prior to 
the expiration of their charters, that steps 
be taken to preserve their entity until the 
meeting of the national council in 1963, 

8. That the board of directors has the 
right under procedures in the Blue Book 
to determine the effectiveness of councils 
and the right within the constitution to de- 
cide whether the best interests of Girl Scout- 
ing are being furthered. 

You will appreciate that this is the most 
definitive statement that can be made at 
this time and if I can be of any further help 
please do not hesitate to get in touch with 
me. 

Sincerely, 
THORTON OC. LAND. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
policy, when requested to do so, to in- 
sert material in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor even though the views expressed 
do not coincide with mine on the subject, 
in order that both sides of a question 
may be presented. With this thought 
in mind I am inserting in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcogp an address by Mr. Marcus 
D. Banghart, vice president, Newmont 
Mining Corp., before the annual meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Mining, 
Metallurgical, and Petroleum Engineers: 
BOUTH AFRICA OFFERS GREAT OPPORTUNITIES 

(By Marcus D, Banghart) 


(In his address to the annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining, Metallurgi- 
cal and Petroleum Engineers in New York 
last week, Mr. Marcus D. Banghart, vice 
president, Newmont Mining Corp., said 
that his corporation believes that the ca- 
pacities of the South Africans are greater 
than their failings and that the great op- 
portunities that lie ahead in South Africa 
will serve as the incentive to overcome 
their difficulties. In describing the impact 
of international developments on the in- 
vestment climate in the Republic of South 
Africa, Mr. Banghart concluded that his 
corporation believes that the economic ad- 
vantages in South Africa outweigh the 
risks) 

The Republic of South Africa is an out- 
standing example of the benefits to a new 
land by the application of individual enter- 
prise, capital, and know-how: While South 
Africa was colonized by European and Bantu 
people some 300 years ago, it was only 70 to 
80 years ago, when diamonds were discovered 
at Kimberley and gold on the Witwatersrand, 
that the mining, Industrial, and commercial 
potential of the country began to emerge. 

South Africa’s national income rose from 
R1,200 million in 1945 to over R4 billion in 
1960 (R1=10 shillings=$1.40 United States). 
The annual national income per head of 

tion—including all races—is currently 

R254 (£127). This compares with £24 for 

India, £30 for Nigeria, and £50 for Ghana. 

Allowing for the increase in population, the 

increase in rea] income per head of popula- 

tion was about 40 percent during the past 15 

years. 

The national progress of the country has 
been derived from the increasing use of 
available natural resources resulting from 
the application of increased and more ef- 
fectively managed labor resources supplied 
with modern tools and equipment provided 
by the efficient application of capital. The 
enterprise, organization and know-how have 
been supplied by entrepreneurs who have 
the vision to see and put into effect profit- 
able applications of productive resources 
and who are activated by the profit motive 
in a competitive economy. This develop- 
ment has been assisted by Government and 
public institutions essential to the func- 
tioning of private enterprise. South Africa 
corporation law Is analogous to that in other 
Western countries and government authori- 
ties show a keen readiness to consult busi- 
ness opinion in framing and administering 
legislation beneficial to the general business 
climate. Basic education of the white 
population is conducted on high standards 
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and is fully equal to that in the United 
States or Europe. With a white population 
of 3 million, some 32,000 white students at- 
tend university in South Africa and many 
of them in medicine, law, engineering, and 
the sciences continue thelr studies and ob- 
tain professional or advanced degrees in 
oversea countries. 

The country’s industrial development has 
been attained on the basis of only a mod- 
erate degree of customs tariff protection. A 
new industry may be given tariff protection 
but uniess it quickly becomes competitive 
with imported products, the tariff protection 
may be removed. 

Mining development during the past 50 
years is indicated by the following statistics 
of mine production of principal metals and 
minerals; 


Gold (ounces) 8, 251, 000 
Diamonds (carats). . 5, 022, 000 
Soppor (short tons) 20,745 
Coul (short tons) 9, 931, 000 


12, 821, 000 21, 383, 000 
1, 249, 000 | 3, 141. 000 
2 50, 800 


15, 529 . 
21, 524, 000 es 803, 000 


Tenn re: (aliort toni): | 5. <p adnnloveancscecee , 885, 000 
Manganese (short 

A ar 1, 300, 000 
Chromo (short tons) 851, 000 
Asbestos (short tons). 176, 000 


Coal reserves are estimated at some 75 bil- 
lion tons or more than one-third the reserves 
of the Southern Hemisphere. 

Gold production is still increasing and will 
reach nearly 24 million ounces in 1962. It is 
about 65 percent of the free world’s total 
production. 

South Africa is llth among the nations 
in the world in the generation of electric 
power, and approximately 20 billion kilowatt 
hours per annum are being produced in the 
country, Of this total, 75 percent is pro- 
duced by the Electricity Supply Commission 
and sold to industrial consumers at an aver- 
age of the equivalent of approximately 7 
mills. 

The total exports, excluding capital funds 
and dividends, but including gold sales, are 
exceeding imports by approximately R500 
million ($700 million) per year, In addi- 
tion to minerals and ores, an important ex- 
port is wool, amounting to some 240 million 
pounds per year. Other important exports 
of agricultural products are fruits and wine. 
Manufactured goods are becoming important 
in the export trade. 

Approximately one-quarter of the coun- 
try’s national product is currently being 
plowed back into expansion of mining, in- 
dustry, and agriculture. 

Private U.S. investment in South Africa 
is approximately $500 million and total for- 
eign investment is the equivalent of approxi- 
mately $4 billion. South Africa is rapidly 
becoming an industrialized nation, as indi- 
cated by an increase in employment in in- 
dustry of some 25 percent over the past 15 
years. In the same period, employment in 
mining has increased by 21 percent and in 
agriculture by 19 percent. 

As regards foreign debt, the nation could 
pay its entire foreign debt with 8 months’ 
production of gold from its mines, which is a 
security few countries have. 

South Africa has an honorable record sec- 
ond to none in the fulfillment of its inter- 
national obligations. It was one of the first 
countries to pay in full to the United States 
its lend-lease obligations incurred during the 
Second World War. It is a land where eco- 
nomic achievement should assume vast pro- 
portions in the years to come, 


BANTU RACES 


The Bantu races of South Africa have ex- 
perienced great changes in purchasing habits 
and living standards and are now spending 
some R700 million ($1 billion) per year on 
domestic purchases. They own four times as 
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many automobiles per capita as the people 
of Russia. The market opportunities offered 
by the development and advancement of the 
Bantu are enormous, 

Slums are being eliminated in the Bantu 
urban areas as a result of the largest re- 
housing program eyer launched in the South- 
ern Hemisphere for an expenditure of R110 
million ($154 million) during the past 12 
years. 

The educational facilities for the Bantu 
have more than doubled in the past 10 years 
and there are now 1.5 million non-European 
children attending school in South Africa, 
of which 55,000 are in high school and 3,800 
in university. The universities, nine in num- 
ber, are autonomous institutions, subsidized 
by the state to over 50 percent of their 
annual expenditures. They have well 
equipped departments for teaching and re- 
search in the arts and sciences as well as 
professional training in medicine, dentistry, 
veterinary science, agriculture, engineering, 
economics, law, education and divinity. 
Some of the universities are attended by 
both white and Bantu students, but Fort 
Hare University is attended only by Bantu 
and other non-Europeans. 

LAND FOR INVESTMENT 

During the past 15 years, South Africa’s 
economy has developed at an amazing rate. 
Overseas as well as South African investors 
bave poured their capital into new ventures. 
No matter what government is in power, the 
principle of private enterprise has been strict- 
ly adhered to. Foreign enterprises frequent- 
ly wish to bring part of their labor force 
to South Africa and there are no restrictions 
regarding the percentage of foreign labor 
which a foreign company may employ— 
whether they be in the clerical, manual, 
technical, specialist or management field. 
Foreign personnel are promptly granted per- 
manent residence visas. There are no un- 
realistic labor regulations. Labor unions are 
important organizations in South Africa but 
they have no hostility toward free enterprise. 
Strikes are practically unknown. On the 
other hand, labor is well treated and wages 
are in keeping with the lower living cost 
structure in the country. Fringe benefits, 
such as pension and group insurance plans, 
medical benefits, paid vacations and recrea- 
tion facilities, are common to most all em- 
ployers in the country. Unemployment is 
no problem and recently it was stated in 
Parliament that present unemployment is 
1.9 percent. Nevertheless, South Africa does 
have unemployment Insurance, paid for by 
the employers and administered by the Gov- 
ernment. 

There are no requirements as to the per- 
cent of stock that must be owned by South 
African nationals in a foreign company and 
an enterprise may be 100 percent foreign 
owned, 

No restrictions are placed on the payment 
of dividends to foreign shareholders. In 
June 1961, a regulation was passed prohibit- 
ing the export of capital from the country 
and converting the proceeds to some other 
currency, but it is believed this is a tem- 
porary measure and may be repealed or 
modified before this paper is publishéd. 

South Africa changed to decimal currency 
in February 1961, with the rand as the 
monetary unit. A rand is worth 10 shil- 
lings sterling, or approximately $1.40 in the 
United States. 

The corporation income tax is 30 percent. 
Depreciation writeoffs are rapid and in the 
case of mines, all capital expenditures are 
charged off against current income before 
paying any income taxes. Losses may be 
carried forward until a profit is realized. 
Individual income tax has a 62%4-percent 
ceiling. 

The South African railways system, owned 
and operated by the Government, extends 
over some 13,500 miles throughout the 
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Republic and South West Africa, with a capi- 
tal investment of some R1,550 million ($2.17 
billion), In addition, the railways admin- 
istration operates trucking services, bus- 
lines and the very efficient and prosperous 
South African Airways. 

While only 7 percent of the African con- 
tinent population Hve in South Africa, 19 
percent of the continent's total imports go to 
South Africa and 20 percent of the conti- 
nent's exports come from South Africa. 
Over half of the automobiles on the conti- 
nent are in the country, which ranks ninth 
in the world's possession of automobiles, 
ie., more than either Belgium or the Soviet 
Union. 

CONFIDENCE JUSTIFIED 


In March 1960, serious Bantu riots 
occurred in South Africa at Sharpeville and 
to a lesser degree at other places, during 
which a number of Bantu were killed and 
injured. These riots were quickly brought 
under control but it is “appreciated that 
there is o vast difference between controlling 
by force and governing by force. 

These riots, together with the wave of 
Anticolonialism that is sweeping Africa and 
the world, caused a flight of capital from 
South Africa, The intensification of hostil- 
ity to South Africa's racial policies and the 
political and economic disturbances south 
of the Sahara served to further undermine 
confidence in South Africa as a sphere of 
investment. I believe this lack of confidence 
is unjustified and that in fact South Africa 
is like a special situation in the stock 
market. On the surface it doesn't seem a 
Particularly promising place to invest one’s 
money, but underneath are values which 
make it an attractive investment opportu- 
nity, 

I believe it is possible to see the full di- 
mensions of the South African dilemma with- 
out losing faith in the ability of the people to 
resolve it in their own way. In the transi- 
tional period the country will be sustained 
by the possession of an economy more ad- 
vanced and of greater potential capacity 
than any other in Africa, The industrial- 
ization of South Africa will prove of funda- 
mental importance in effecting the changes 
that are really evolutionary rather than 
revolutionary in character. Should the 
ideals of some African, European, or Amer- 
ican exponents of “Africa for the Africans” 
be pursued with a blind, selfish and reckless 
fervor, It would be most damaging to the 
interests and welfare of the Bantu people 
themselves. There is so much they lack in 
Scientific knowledge, organized experience, 
administrative ability, and political batk- 
ground that the Bantu, in general, will need 
to depend for a long time to come on what 
the white people can give them and provide 
for them. Millions of Bantu on the con- 
tinent of Africa still live as their ancestors 
did—isolated, ignorant, illiterate—sadly un- 
aware of what has been happening in the 
world in the course of the last 2,000 years 
and with scanty knowledge of what is going 
On around them, They are only just begin- 
ning to emerge from an age from which 
most other people of the world had emerged 
hundreds of years ago. 

Other countries in Africa, namely, the 
Congo, the Rhodeslas, Kenya, and Angola, 
are having their racial problems but these 
are different from those in South Africa 
and are being solved differently. The prin- 
cipal difference between these countries and 
their problems and South Africa is that they 
have a much smaller percentage of white 
inhabitants than does South Africa and nec- 
essarliy would use different methods. Fur- 
ther, many of the white inhabitants in those 
Countries are not so-called permanent resi- 
dents and can readily return to their mother 
countries if they do not like any new regime 
that may be established. ‘This situation does 
not prevail in South Africa, where the whites 
settled in the country before the Bantu 
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People pushed down from the north and 
where the geographical division of the coun- 
try still remains much the same as after 
the settlement of the Bantu wars a hun- 
dred years or more ago. Most of the white 
people in South Africa date their ancestry 
in South Africa back many generations and 
have no other homeland to which they could 
return. Thus the principle of apartheid or 
separate development has been established. 
POLITICAL RIGHTS 


Apartheid, the Government plan for sepa- 
rate development of the races, may be de- 
scribed today as follows: 

South Africa comprises not one nation, 
but a number of nations, There are Bantu 
nations, examples of which are the Xhosas 
and the Zulus with the core of their na- 
tional life in areas or homelands settled 
by their forebears, and there is the nation 
of white South Africans in the areas settled 
by their forebears. The Bantu homelands 
are being developed into Bantu states. Every 
Bantu, no matter where he lives, will auto- 
matically qualify for the vote and a voice 
in the government of his own national home- 
land or state. If he lives in the white state 
he will have local political rights at munici- 
pal level in Bantu townships and villages 
but will continue to have his political rights 
at the national level as a citizen of his own 
state. Similarly, the white South African 
will have no political rights in the Bantu 
homelands or states and will be subject to 
the Bantu government concerned should he 
reside in or visit that state. Business and 
industrial enterprises in the Bantu home- 
lands and in the Bantu townships in white 
South Africa are reserved for Bantu business- 
men and their establishment and develop- 
ment are being fostered. The stated aim 
of this policy is political independence cou- 
pled with economic interdependence. 

The British Protectorates of Swaziland, 
Basutoland, and Bechuanaland are popu- 
lated almost entirely by Bantu and, by geo- 
graphical location, are integral with and sub- 
stantially dependent upon the South African 
economy. Basutoland is surrounded entirely 
by South African territory; Swaziland ad- 
joins South Africa at the southeastern cor- 
ner of the Transvaal Province and Bechuana- 
land lies between South Africa and South 
West Africa. Many of the Bantu in these 
Protectorates seek and obtain employment 
in South Africa, particularly in the mines 
and in industry. The Bantu in the Protec- 
torates are being taught to govern them- 
selves and it is expected that eventually they 
will be given their independence. 

The aim of the Government is to estab- 
ish a Commonwealth of southern Africa 
wherein the different national groups will 
be self-governing without domination or dis- 
crimination. If mutually agreeable, the Pro- 
tectorates might eventually become part of 
this Commonwealth. 

A PRIME CONSUMER 


Though South Africa is now a republic, 
it retains both the parliamentary system it 
inherited from the British and a judiciary 
which has become one of the most respected 
in the world. Frequently the Judiciary has 
ruled against the Government on constitu- 
tional matters. Freedom of speech and the 
press and at the polls and a strong, unbridled 
opposition in Parliament are inherent in the 
political community of the country. 

Over the past 10 years, the population of 
the country has increased by 27 percent— 
this in itself necessitates an extension of 
the availability of consumer goods, More 
industry will be required to provide these 
goods. The country is a prime consuming 
nation. Consumption has been increasing 
by 3.5 percent per year and the country’s 
15 million people earn a third of all the in- 
come of the entire continent. 

Any executive who considers South Africa 
for his first African venture must decide for 
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himself whether the economic advantages 
offered by South Africa outweigh the risks. 
American companies doing business in South 
Africa are averaging profits of 27 percent on 
invested capital, which is a very tantalizing 
situation indeed. 

With the financial burden of new develop- 
ments planned by the Government, particu- 
larly in the Bantu areas and for the Bantu 
people, this high ratio of profits to invested 
capital may decrease in the years to come 
but it still should remain at a level higher 
than in many other countries. 

MINING EXPANSION 


Newmont Mining Corp. believes that the 
economic advantages in South Africa out- 
weigh the risks, This is evidenced by the 
capital expansion programs now underway 
at Tsumeb Corp., Ltd., in South West Africa 
and by the O’okiep Copper Co., Ltd., in the 
Cape Province—both of which are Newmont 
managed and financially controlled by New- 
mont and American Metal Climax, Inc. 
Tsumeb is spending some R18 million ($25 
million) on an expansion program, including 
a new copper smelter, a lead smelter and 
refinery and opening of a new mine. The 
copper smelter will have a capacity of 33,000 
tons of blister copper per year and will be 
operating in 1962. The lead smelter and 
refinery will have a capacity of 90,000 tons 
of refined lead per year and will be operating 
in 1963. The new mine is scheduled for an 
initial production of 1,000 tons per day and 
will be operating in 1962. At O'okiep some 
R5 million ($7 million) is being spent in 
equipping a new mine to replace one that is 
approaching exhaustion. O’oklep is likewise 
spending large sums of money on explora- 
tion, i.e., in an effort to increase ore reserves 
that presently stand at over 15 years life at 
current production rates. 

In addition, Newmont and their associates 
are engaged in exploration of a large low- 
grade copper deposit in the Transvaal that 
may require R60-70 million ($84 to $90 mil- 
lion) to bring to production if such a deci- 
sion is taken. 

Thus, it is apparent that Newmont, who 
have been in South Africa for over 25 years, 
believe that the tradition of integrity of 
government coupled with the will and de- 
termination of the people offers better prom- 
ise for continued stability than untried so- 
cial and political reforms in other areas, In 
the development from a pastoral way of life 
to a modern industrial state, many crises 
have been faced and overcome with little dis- 
turbance of the trend of progress. Some of 
us in Newmont have lived in South Africa 
for many years. We know the people, the 
government and we back our judgment with 
our reputations and dollars. We believe the 
capacities of the South Africans are greater 
than their failings and that the great oppor- 
tunities that lie ahead in the country will 
serve as the incentive to overcome their 
difficulties. 


Tax Depreciation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, it is 
welcome news to hear that the Kennedy 
administration has overhauled the tax 
depreciation schedule by giving business- 
men greater freedom and flexibility in 
determining the rate their equipment is 
to be written off for tax purposes. 
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This action by the Treasury terminates 
the years of study by the Government 
and private industry of the tax structure 
of the United States, and marks the first 
time since 1942 that the Internal Reve- 
nue's Bulletin F has been revised to meet 
the needs of our complex industrial 
world. 

The depreciation lives that will be used 
are expected to be 21 percent shorter, 
and I believe that this reform will aid 
in providing enough tax-free dollars to 
replace and rehabilitate the machinery 
and equipment used in the various in- 
dustries throughout the country. 

In this period of rapid technological 
change new industries as well as many 
old ones have found it impossible to 
achieve maximum productivity because 
of the outdated tax laws. There are 
many industries, both large and small in 
Connecticut whose rate of expansion de- 
pends greatly upon reinvestment and re- 
placement of outmoded equipment, I be- 
lieve that these industries, which are 
fundamental to American industrial 
prowess, will recognize the opportunity 
which lies before them, and continue to 
expand their facilities at a rate which 
will strengthen their position in the world 
market. 

I fully recognize the need to modenize 
our industrial plant to meet the chal- 
lenge of the world market. Obsolescence 
hinders effective competition, and no in- 
dustry can survive in the present world 
situation if it fails to reinvest at rates 
equal to the other competing nations. 
The President has recognized this need, 
and has moved toward a more liberal tax 
policy to enable our industries to expand 
in order to meet this new challenge. 

The present administration has taken 
a big step forward, and now it is up to 
our businessmen to take advantage of 
the more liberal depreciation allowances 
in the drive to utilize their full produc- 
tive capacity. 


Philadelphia Bids for Official Support 
for Freedom Bicentennial World’s Fair 
in 1976 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, 
Philadelphia this year is serving as host 
to the national observance of the 175th 
anniversary of the U.S. Constitution. In 
14 years, we will mark the 200th anni- 
versary of American freedom, also in 
Philadelphia. 

City council has launched an effort, 
spearheaded by Mayor Tate, to obtain 
official accreditation from the Bureau of 
International Expositions, headquar- 
tered in Paris, for a world’s fair in 
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Philadelphia in 1976 in connection with 
the 200th anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Iam indebted to Mr. Thomas Graham, 
of Philadelphia, secretary-treasurer of 
the Descendants of the Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, Inc., for a 
copy of the resolution adopted by that 
organization earlier this year, endorsing 
the idea for a freedom bicentennial 
world’s fair in Philadelphia in 1976 “in 
which the virtues and blessings of lib- 
erty and justice for all will be enshrined 
and extolled.” 

Mr. Speaker, under permission of the 
House, I submit for inclusion in the Ap- 
pendix of the ConcressionaL Recorp the 
full text of this resolution as follows: 
RESOLUTION OF THE DESCENDANTS OF THE 

SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPEND- 

ENCE, INC, IN 55TH ANNUAL CONGRESS 

ASSEMBLED, INDEPENDENCE HALL, PHILA- 

DELPHIA, May 12, 1962 


Whereas on the historic date of July 4, 
1776, was born a new nation, of the people, 
by the people, and for the people; conceived 
in liberty and founded on justice; a nation 
dedicated to the ennobling principles of 
democracy and representative government— 
the United States America; and 

Whereas the approaching bicentennial, in 
1976, of the adoption of the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of Ameri- 
ea, as our charter of liberty, will afford an 
occasion for celebration and jubilation, not 
only in Philadelphia and the United States, 
but also among all those nations that cherish 
our national ideals of freedom and justice, 
and of respect for the dignity and rights of 
the Individual in the pursuit of happiness; 
and 

Wherens the city of Philadelphia is ex- 
tending to all the peoples of the world its 
invitation to join in its celebration of our 
Nation's bicentennial in 1976 and has pro- 
posed that this sublime anniversary be 
signaled by a great world’s fair of freedom 
in which the virtues and blessings of liberty 
and justice for all will be enshrined and 
extolled: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the direct, blood line 
descendants of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence of the United States of 
America, do hereby declare our desire and 
intent to cooperate in every way in the cele- 
bration of our Nation's 200th anniversary, 
and particularly to endorse and support the 
proposal of the city of Philadelphia, as the 
most eminentiy fitting place for the world’s 
fair of 1976; and be it further 

Resolved, That we pray the approval of 
the Bureau of International Exhibitions, 
Paris, France, for the proposal of the city 
of Philadelphia to serve as host for said 
world’s fair of 1976; and that we do also 
commend to the nations of the world prep- 
aration for participation on a grand scale in 
said world's fair of 1976, as evidence of their 
people's dedication to the principles of free- 
dom and justice for all. 

Surely in this coming bicentennial year 
of freedom, bells will ring all over the world, 
as did the Liberty Bell in Philadelphia in 
1776, “to proclaim liberty throughout the 
land, and to all the inhabitants thereof.“ 

The Descendants of the Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, Inc. 

Precy HAMILTON GOODSELL, Jr., 
President General. 
THOMAS GRAHAM, 
Secretary General. 

Independence Hall, Philadelphia, May 12, 

1962, 
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Congressional Delegations Endorse 
Hanford Preposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, within 
a few days the House will consider an 
amendment to the atomic energy au- 
thorization bill to authorize installation 
of nonfederally owned power generating 
facilities at the Government's new 
plutonium production reactor at Han- 
ford, Wash. 

All members of the congressional dele- 
gations from Washington, Oregon, and 
Idaho have joined in a letter sent to 
each Member of the House in bipartisan 
support of the proposed project. In the 
letter we point out the advantages of 
the proposal made by the Washington 
Public Power Supply System, an organ- 
ization of local public agencies, to fi- 
nance, construct, and operate electric 
power facilities which would utilize 
waste steam from the reactor. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the letter as follows: 

Jus x 10, 1962. 

Dear COLLEAGUE; The undersigned mem- 
bers of the congressional delegations from 
Washington, Oregon, and Idaho urge your 
support of a project which is of the utmost 
importance to our area and to the Nation, 
and which has tremendous bipartisan sup- 
port in our respective States. We refer to 
the proposal of the Washington Public Power 
Supply System, an organization of local pub- 
lic agencies, to finance, construct, and op- 
erate electric power facilities utilizing waste 
steam from the new plutonium production 
reactor now nearing completion at Hanford, 
Wash. 

We realize that a proposal last year for 
Federal installation of power facilities at 
Hanford was the subject of considerable con- 
troversy. However, the new proposal is en- 
tirely different from that which was last 
considered by the Congress, The new pro- 
posal eliminates objections which formerly 
were raised to the effect that such a plan 
required expenditure of Federal funds, and 
that it would place the Federal Government 
in the commercial steam electric generating 
business outside of the Tennessee Valley. 
The new proposal does not require any Fed- 
eral appropriations, and the power itself 
would be produced by a non-Federal agency 
and made available both to local public agen- 
cles and to the region's privately owned 
power companies through an exchange 
arrangement with the Bonneville Power 
Administration. . 

This proposal also has the following ad- 
vantages: It would (1) give the Govern- 
ment its only opportunity to recoup the $25 
million that has been spent to date on the 
convertibility features of the reactor; (2) 
permit the utilization of a resource that 


_ Otherwise would be wasted; (3) fll a critical 


need for power in the area; (4) make max- 
imum use of these defense facilities for 
peaceful purposes. 

In order to achieve these and many other 
advantages, we understand an amendment 
will be offered to the atomic energy author- 
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ization bill specifically to authorize installa- 
tion of nonfederally owned generating fa- 
cilities at Hanford. Such an amendment 
will not authorize expenditure of any Fed- 
eral funds, as no Federal money will be re- 
quired for construction of the Hanford 
power facilities. In fact, this amendnient 
willl make it possible for the U.S. Govern- 
ment to receive from $31 million to $125 
million for steam that otherwise would be 
wasted from the Hanford project. We there- 
fore urge your support of such an amend- 
ment. 
Sincerely yours, 
Julia BUTLER HANSEN, 
Member oj Congress. 
Watr Horan, 
Member of Congress. 
Don MAGNUSON, 
Member of Congress. 
CaTHERINE Mar. 
Member of Congress. 
THOMAS M. PELLY, 
Member of Congress. 
THOR C. TOLLEFSON, 
Member of Congress. 
JacK WESTLAND, 
Member of Congress. 
EDwWẽIꝗW R. DURNO, 
Member of Congress. 
EDITH GREEN, 
Member of Congress. 
WALTER NORBLAD, 
Member of Congress. 
AL ULLMAN, 
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The Question of Aid to Poland and 
Yugoslavia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, today in 


connection with the foreign aid author- 
ization the Members of the House of 
Representatives will discuss the merits of 
continuing aid to Yugoslavia and Poland. 
A judgment on the accomplishments of 
aid to these countries must of course be 
tentative and subjective, but it is the 
intangible factors and the possibility of 
some future contingency which could 
Provide us with an opportunity for great 
diplomatic advantage which should make 
us wary to bolt the door to future assist- 
ance. To hamstring those charged with 
the execution of our foreign policy could 
very well be interpreted to be an aban- 
donment of our commitment to the 
forces of national independence from 
Soviet power. 

The problems involved in this question 
are very complex. Few men are as well 
versed in the ramifications and implica- 
tions of aid to these countries as is our 
distinguished Ambassador to Yugoslavia, 
George F. Kennan, and the noted col- 
umnist, Walter Lippman. I earnestly 
recommend that serious consideration be 
given to the viewpoints expressed in arti- 
cles by these two learned students of for- 
eign affairs which I am submitting for 
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inclusion in the Recorp. I am confident 
that their views will be of invaluable as- 
sistance in understanding what is at 
stake in this question. 

The articles follow: 
[From the Washington Post, July 8, 1962] 


UNITED STATES SHOULDN'T SLAM DOOR ON 
YUGOSLAVIA 


(By George F. Kennan, U.S. Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia, and distinguished authority on 
Soviet Affairs) 


For American statesmanship of the post- 
war period, the countries of Eastern Europe 
have always presented problems of utmost 
complexity. The pattern has been full of 
contradictions. One has had to bear in mind 
the interests and aspirations of regimes, but 
one has also had to bear in mind the in- 
terests and aspirations of peoples. 

Because such contradictory factors were 
involved, any effective policy toward these 
countries has always had to embrace what 
appeared outwardly to be contradictory 
elements: an alternation of denial and con- 
cession, This has been true of our policy 
toward Russia, as well. 

Im such cases, the effectiveness of a policy 
depends not on trying to eliminate all 
elements of apparent contradiction but on 
the skill and flexibility with which these 
opposite elements can be exploited for the 
main purpose, which in our case is the crea- 
tion of conditions conducive to a reasonably 
just and stable peace. For this reason, the 
Executive has always had to ask of both Con- 
gress and the people, when it came to han- 
dling the problems of this part of the world, 
a relatively wide latitude of action for itself 
qnd a certain forbearance by others from too 
much back-seat driving. 

FOURTEEN YEARS DIVERGING 


Yugoslavia has been no exception to this 
rule. True, the problem has been somewhat 
simplified here by the fact that since 1948 
the country has been free of Soviet control 
and has conducted an independent policy. 
Of this there can, in my view, and I believe 
in that of every qualified observer of the 
Yugoslav scene, be no possible doubt. 

It is true that the views Yugoslav leaders 
have put forward on various international 
problems have often been in conflict with 
our own, Sometimes (not always) they 
have coincided with those of Khrushchev. 
This is disturbing and, from our standpoint, 
regrettable. It constitutes a fact which we 
have had to take into account in framing our 
policies. 

But it is not proof that the Yugoslavs are 
not independent. People can agree with 
others voluntarily, for reasons of their own 
and not because they are forced to do 80. 
Some people, after all, agree with us, 

It is now 14 years since Yugoslavia’s inde- 
pendence of the Soviet bloc was established. 
During this period, the development of both 
ideas and institutions in Yugoslavia has been 
steadily away from Soviet patterns. In a 
number of important and critical respects, 
Yugoslavia's situation now differs fundamen- 
tally from that of the bloc, 

The movement has not always been in the 
direction of our own ideas and institutions, 
but it has generally been in the direction of 
ones with which we can live—ones compata- 
ble with a normal and fruitful relationship 
between our two countries. To this we must 
add the fact of an overwhelmingly friendly 
disposition toward us on the part of the 
Yugoslav people. 

A PROVED APPROACH 


In these circumstances, I do not know of 
a single person who has occupied himself re- 
sponsibly with this problem in recent years 
who does not agree that it has been to our 
interest to support where we could the effort 
of the Yugoslavs to retain their political in- 
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dependence and to encourage the develop- 
ment of Yugoslav society along lines that 
correspond to its own needs, traditions and 
geographic position rather than to the re- 
quirements of any outside political group- 
ing. Three administrations, after looking at 
the problem very hard, have come to this 
conclusion and have tried to act accordingly. 

This has not always been easy. There have 
occasionally been false starts and mistakes 
on our part. The Yugoslav leaders have not 
always made things easy. Yet it is the 
unanimous view, I think, of all of us who 
have been concerned with the problem, that 
the effort has been worthwhile—from Yugo- 
slavia’s standpoint and from ours, 

It has contributed importantly to the solu- 
tion of a number of specific problems of the 
southeast European area; such things as 
Trieste, the Austrian peace treaty and the 
stabilization of conditions on the Greek bor- 
der—all questions by which the peace of 
Europe might, in other circumstances, have 
been seriously disturbed. 

It has kept the forces of the Warsaw Pact 
at a considerable distance from the Adriatic. 
It has exercised on conditions and relation- 
ships within the Soviet bloc an influence 
which I am sure has been conducive to the 
interests of a more stable world and actually 
to the real long-term interests even of the 
bloc peoples themselves, 

It is of the greatest importance that our 
support for Tugoslavia's independence, which 
has been consistently and successfully pur- 
sued for 14 years, not be interrupted at this 
present delicate moment in world affairs. 

It is essential that. the Yugoslavs should 
move into the coming period with the confi- 
dence that if their own policies are ones 
which show reasonable respect for Western 
interests, they can have the advantages of a 
normal and mutually profitable political and 
economic relationship with the West. The 
aim of American diplomacy should be, and 
must be, to confirm them in this impression. 

During the present session of Congress, 
amendments to two bills have been intro- 
duced which would have exactly the opposite 
effect, One of these would inhibit all aid to 
Yugoslavia except surplus food. The other 
would deprive Yugoslavia of most-favored- 
nation treatment for the export of her goods 
to this country. 

If the aim of its authors was to curtail aid 
to Yugoslavia, the first of these amendments 
was wholly unnecessary. For various reasons, 
aid outside the category of surplus food was 
already being drastically curtailed. It would 
have been confined, in any case, to almost 
negligible dimensions in the forthcoming 
period. This is a situation warranted by 
present circumstances. 

What the amendment actually does, how- 
ever, besides expressing ill will to Yugo- 
slavia, is merely to make it impossible for 
our Government to say to the Yugoslavs that 
if circumstances were to chage in ways we 
could view as desirable, there might be a 
possibility of our being more helpful. 

For the second amendment, it is hard to 
discern any motive at all other than a desire 
to inflict gratuitous hardship on both the 
Government and the people of Yugoslayia. 
The country is already suffering not only 
from the effects of two seasons of drought 
but also from a severe crisis in its balance 
of international payments. Tugoslavs are 
greatly worried, and not entirely without 
reason, over the future effects of the 
European Common Market on their export 
possibilities. 

The proposed amendment would simply 
make it more difficult for them than it 
would otherwise be to meet their interna- 
tional obligations, including the ones they 
have incurred to ourselves; and the lack of 
any particular occasion for such an injury 
would cause it to appear doubly vindictive. 

Together, these amendments would have 
the effect of confronting the Yugoslavs with 
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a closed and locked door on the Western 
side precisely at a time when it is imperative 
that it be clear to them that this door is 
open. Never has it been more important 
that the choices by which they are con- 
fronted should be fair ones, and not ones 
slanted, as the amendments could cause 
them to be, in favor of a pro-Soviet orienta- 
tion. None of us can deal with the Yugo- 
slavs successfully on behalf of our country 
if we have only a closed door behind us to 
point to. 

It is sometimes said that the effect of 
these amendments would be to force 
Yugoslavia back into the Soviet bloc. I 
would not go this far. I think the Yugoslavs 
will continue to exert every effort to main- 
tain their hard-won independence, whether 
or not our Congress shows sympathy for that 
effort, But it would be hard for any of 
us to explain to them, and even harder for 
the Yugoslay leaders to explain to their own 
people, why we should want to go out of 
our way to make this effort more difficult for 
them than it need otherwise be. 

If these amendments go through, the ad- 
ministration will have been denied the 
latitude of action necessary to enable it to 
handle effectively a delicate and important 
area of our foreign relations, and one that 
has important connotations for our political 
encounter with the Soviet bloc as a whole. 
The foreign policy of a great power simply 
cannot be successfully conducted under such 
handicaps. 

What is involved here is a fundamental 
issue of executive-legislative relations af- 
fecting the success of our international 
und and the entire security of our 
Nation. It is difficult to believe that any 
Member of Congress who knew the facts, 
and had refiected on their true meaning, 
could wish to share responsibility for the 
grievous narrowing of the possibilities of 
American statesmanship which amendments 
of this nature would impose. 


[From the Washington Post, July 12, 1962] 
BUYING AND BETTING 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The trouble with foreign aid to countries 
like Yugoslavia, Poland, and India is that 
the reasons for giving it are rather hard 
to understand and are even harder to ex- 
plain. Having followed the debate for many 
years I have been asking myself what it is 
that has really divided the objectors in Con- 
gress from both the Eisenhower and Ken- 
nedy administrations. Why is it that the two 
Presidents who have conducted foreign pol- 
icy have both wanted to have the right to 
give aid to countries which are avowedly 
Communist or to neutral countries which so 
often disagree with us so much? 

This is no issue between Democrats and 
Republicans, It is between factions within 
both parties. Only a loose talker would 
say that the two Presidents have been less 
anti-Communist than the objectors. There 
is, however, one clear difference between the 
two Presidents on the one hand and the 
objectors on the other. The two Presidents 
have been on the inside where they have 
had to choose between what would happen 
if they gave the aid and what would hap- 
pen if they did not. The objectors have been 
on the outside, not responsible for the choice 
and therefore free to indulge their feel- 
ings. 
But why, I have been asking myself, have 
the two Presidents found it so hard to con- 
vey their own convictions to the objectors 
in Congress and to the wider public which 
supports them? I wonder whether the crux 
of the difficulty of explaining the policy does 
not He in the difference between buying a 
horse and betting on a horserace. 

As I read the speeches of the objectors 
they seem to be saying that unless Yugo- 
Slavia, Poland, and India adopt the Ameri- 
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can ideology and follow American policy, we 
are not getting for cur foreign ald what we 
are paying. They do not object to grants 
and loans as such. What sticks in their 
throats is that while we pay the piper we 
cannot call the tune. This, as the objec- 
tors see it, is not only a waste of money 
but it is a foolish underwriting of an un- 
American way of life and an un-American 
line of international policy. 

The two Presidents and their advisers and 
supporters know that while it may be pos- 
sible, and occasionally necessary, to buy cor- 
rupt and weak little governments, countries 
like Yugoslavia and Poland and India have 
proud national traditions and are in a state 
of revolutionary patriotism which makes 
them quite unpurchasable. The mere sug- 
gestion that the object of American foreign 
aid is to buy them would provoke a violent 
nationalist reaction, 

Therefore, the two Presidents had not 
said, cannot say and must not say that they 
are attempting to buy influence with the 
American aid. This, however, weakens their 
case with the American objectors who can- 
not understand giving out money without 
getting an immediate tangible return. The 
position of the two Presidents is that they 
need the right to make well-placed bets, 
which might be lost but, if won, would pay 
off handsomely in the general interest of 
peace and security. 

What is the nature of these bets? At bot- 
tom the bets rest on the fact that countries 
like Yugoslavia, Poland and India are, like 
most countries, made up of many contending 
parties, sects and personalities. No one who 
has ever been to these countries can have 
any doubt that they are evolving or that 
their status and their destiny are not fixed. 

All of them must have aid from the more 
highly developed nations if they are to im- 
prove their own conditions. The Eisenhower- 
Kennedy policy has been to give these coun- 
tries the option of getting aid from the West. 
This will strengthen the hand of those Poles 
and Yugoslavs who want greater national 
independence and wider international con- 
nections. It will also strengthen the hand of 
those Indians who, though wishing to remain 
unalined, want to work with the Western 
democracies. 

If these bets pay off it will be profoundly 
in our interest. They are excellent bets. If 
we win them, we win much. If we lose them, 
the money we lose will be a trifling part of 
the larger tragedy. 

If we lose the bet on India, that is to say 
if this one great free democratic Asian state 
is unable to make a go of it, it will be an 
historic catastrophe. Let us not, therefore, 
give away to our irritations. It will be no 
consolation, if India breaks down into an- 
archy, to be able to tell ourselves that we do 
not like Krishna Menon and that he got 
what was coming to him. 


Tribute to the Morgans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
honor to offer the following editorial 
from the Ridgefield Press in tribute to 
Florence Morgan, an outstanding re- 
porter who is retiring this summer after 
many years of invaluable service to her 
community, through her work for many 
newspapers. Her plans to move from 
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Ridgefield on her retirement will be re- 
gretted by her friends and admirers. 
With them, I wish to take this means of 
expressing my good wishes to her and 
her family and to bring her fine career 
to the attention of all the Members of 
this House. 
The editorial follows: 
TRIBUTE TO THE MORGANS 


Florence Morgan, who has gathered and 
written news for all the Ridgefield news out- 
lets and who started doing it 27 years ago, 
was honored last Thursday at a dinner in 
Danbury planned and sponsored by the Wom- 
en's Town Club. It was a tribute, too, to 
Bayeux Morgan, former businessman and 
public official, who with Florence will retire 
later this summer to Greenville, N.H. 

Mrs. Harold Cable and Mrs. Morgan made 
the only speeches at the affair, a situation 
which was a source of pleasurable comment 
among the 175 persons attending who had 
never heard of a testimonial dinner without 
any long-winded testimonial speeches. Mrs. 
Cable praised Mrs. Morgan for her warm 
touch of humanity and her accuracy and 
thoroughness in handling the news. Mrs. 
Morgan said “It is I who should be saying 
thanks to all of you. * * * From the bot- 
tom of our hearts we are grateful.” 

Florence Morgan properly prides herself 
on her nose for news.“ She has used this 
facility to the great advantage of the Dan- 
bury News-Times, the Bridgeport Post and 
Telegram, the Norwalk Hour, the New York 
Times, the Wilton Bulletin, and the Ridge- 
field Press. 

Once she spotted a notice of intention 
to wed stuck away in the corner of some 
New York newspaper and the 
distinctive name of one of her “constitu- 
ents.” She called the girl's mother to ask 
for details of the wedding, intending to get 
her story before any of her competitors. 
She scored a beat, all right. The girl's 
mother had not heard the news. Moreover 
she didn’t approve of the plans. The young 
lady, happily married to somebody else, is 
now quite grateful to Mrs. Morgan. 

There are anecdotes galore from Florence 
Morgan's long and vigilant tussle with the 
news of Ridgefield. Some of them involve 
individuals, others have to do with the 
town's organizations and clubs, 30 of whom 
turned out last week to pay tribute to the 
Morgans. 

We join them all in Florence and 
Bay long years of happy retirement. 


The 100th Anniversary of Land-Grant 
Colleges 


SPEECH 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 
Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, we are 
celebrating the 100th anniversary of the 


signing of the Morrill Land-Grant Col- 
lege Act, of great significance in the his- 


“tory of the Nation, providing for the 


grant of public lands to States, the pro- 
ceeds of which were to be used as per- 
manent endowment for at least one 
institution of higher learning per State. 
These institutions, or land-grant col- 
leges, were to be of a new American 
type; they were to place the emphasis 
of a college curriculum upon liberal and 
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practical education in agriculture and 
the mechanic arts. No longer, accord- 
ing to the land-grant idea, could the 
classical college curriculum suffice; the 
citizens of the vigorous new country must 
learn how to make the most of their 
environment. 

The 68 uniquely American colleges and 
universities which have sprung from 
that act take time out for a proud look 
at the past and a long, searching look 
at the future. The origins of the land- 
grant college movement took root in the 
same ideals from which this Nation was 
born and which vitalizes its efforts to- 
day—a belief in the worth of the common 
man and his right to equal opportunity 
for self-betterment. 

MORRILL ACT ACCEPTED BY NEW HAMPSHIRE 
LEGISLATURE 

The New Hampshire Legislature had 
accepted a Federal grant of 150,000 acres 
of land under the Morrill Act but only 
in the last year before its forfeiture— 
1866. There were five Representatives in 
the State and 30,000 acres were allotted 
for each Representative. The 150,000 
acres of land were not located in New 
Hampshire but rather in one of the 
Western States and the New Hampshire 
Legislature received a script—or entitle- 
ment—to this amount of land. This land 
was sold by the State of New Hampshire 
for $80,000, a certain amount of which 
was allocated for each year’s school ex- 
penditures. 

LAND-GRANT COLLEGE FIRST AT DARTMOUTH 


In 1868, the first class, numbering 10 
students, was welcomed into New 
Hampshire’s new College of Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts, established for 
the first part of its life at Hanover un- 
der the sponsorship of Dartmouth Col- 
lege. That institution, New Hamp- 
shire’s land-grant college has become 
our own University of New Hampshire, 
located at Durham and currently serv- 
ing more than 5,000 students enrolled in 
the colleges of agriculture, liberal arts, 
and technology, and in the graduate 
school, 

When Prof. Ezekiel Dimond arrived at 
Hanover in August 1868, to undertake 
the work of building the New Hampshire 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, at that time he could hardly have 
foreseen the significant achievements 
which future decades had in store. The 
institution to which Professor Dimond 
had come was without either buildings or 
students—yet not without its hopes and 
expectations. A contract had to be ne- 
gotiated with Dartmouth—the State's 
only college for many years—to provide 
for a cooperative yet separate function- 
ing of the two institutions with inter- 
locking boards of trustees and a common 
president. 

While the college was at Hanover, the 
New Hampshire Legislature purchased 
25 acres of land and since this would not 
suffice, Prof. Ezekiel Dimond, with his 
own personal funds, purchased an addi- 
tional 135 acres of land until the college 
could afford to acquire it. This land was 
sold when the college moved to Durham. 

It had made further progress as a 
land-grant institution through the es- 
tablishment of the agricultural experi- 
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ment station—1887—and the agricultur- 
al extension service—1911. Under the 
Hatch Act of 1887, for example, research 
in the agricultural sciences was consider- 
ably stepped up; courses were broad- 
ened; experimental work highlighted; 
and adult education introduced. 

Yet, it soon became evident that in- 
dependent status for the land-grant in- 
stitution was necessary—reflecting as 
former President Eldon Johnson has 


noted—the “national movement toward 


more broadly based educational op- 
portunity, more emphasis on the applied 
sciences, and more attention to educa- 
tion in the service of the whole people.” 
Or, as he even more eloquently described 
the spirit of the land-grant movement: 

It was the strident but unmistakable 
voice of a resurgent democracy—the songs of 
Walt Whitman mingled with the clang of the 
anvil and the whir of the reaper. 

GRANT BY BENJAMIN THOMPSON 


In 1893, the New Hampshire College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts moved 
to Durham to the “turnip patch” left 
in the will of Benjamin Thompson. 

But the setbacks were many and the 
students often scarce; and it was not 
until 1923 that the school attained full 
university status. No doubt the influ- 
ence of World War I and increased en- 
rollments in the arts and sciences cur- 
riculums played their part in this devel- 
opment. In 1928, what had once been 
called our “one-horse academy” and 
“poor man’s college” established a grad- 
uate school as the university’s concepts 
of both education and service broadened 
with the developing needs and interests 
of the people—in literature, the arts, 
business, and the professions. 

The years following were filled with all 
the successes, and at times shortcomings, 
in the life of a university. Just as the 
Civil War was undoubtedly a factor in 
promoting the original Morrill enact- 
ment, so too World Wars I and IL were 
to have their impact on the work of the 
University of New Hampshire as on the 
other land-grant institutions of the 
Nation. 

To be sure, as long as our democratic 
society continues to grow and change 
with the requirements of the times, we 
can expect democracy’s colleges to re- 
flect this progress in their efforts for a 
better America. Certainly, for example, 
we can anticipate even less emphasis on 
farming as an cecupation and more con- 
cern with its scientific and research as- 
pects. As a State and as a Nation, we 
have translated concern for our shrink- 
ing farm acreage into more intense ef- 
forts in farm-related services and agri- 
cultural research. As a result, we be- 
lieve that farm people, fewer than ever 
before, are served better than ever be- 
fore. For while New Hampshire con- 
tinues to enjoy the advantages of ‘village 
and rural living, we realized that indus- 
try now plays the predominant role in 
terms of economic progress. 

THE UNIVERSITY TODAY 

Today, Benjamin Thompson’s original 
“turnip patch” encompasses over 2,800 
acres of land devoted to the pursuit of 
many areas o? learning available to peo- 
ple from all walks of life. Five thousand 
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students now attend the university, and 
its services extend beyond the immediate 
campus through the cooperative exten- 
sion service and university extension 
program which bridge the gap between 
home and classroom and between lab 
and farm. But the true quality of any 
institution still relies primarily on a 
high-caliber instructional staff. We are 
most fortunate in having such highly 
qualified faculty members at the univer- 
sity. 

As we look to the future, let us not 
forget the finest accomplishments and 
inspirations of our past: 

The ideal of democracy in education has 
been faithfully served throughout these 
years, and the soundness of that idea has 
been demonstrated in the building of an 
institution which can and does offer every 
citizen an opportunity for self-betterment. 
The historian can predict only in the most 
general terms, but it can safely be predicted 
that as long as the idea of democracy guides 
its work, the university will continue to ad- 
vance and will continue to do its share in 
the task of making New Hampshire a better 
State in which to live. (“History of the 
University of New Hampshire,” Durham, 
Record Press, 1941, p. 304.) 


Organizations Exempt From Taxation 
Should Pay Taxes on Income on For- 
eign Investments if Investments Are 
Guaranteed by Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr, SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 11, I moved to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 to tax the income 
of exempt organizations when this in- 
come was produced by obligations guar- 
anteed by the United States. However, 
my amendment was ruled out of order 
as not germane to the bill and as being 
within the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Ways and Means. For this reason, I 
have today introduced a bill appropri- 
ately amending the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to achieve the same result 
which my amendment would have ac- 
complished. I also intend when the ap- 
propriations bill comes up to move to add 
an amendment that no part of the 
appropriations for the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act may be used to guarantee ob- 
ligations acquired by American organi- 
zations which are tax exempt. Many of 
these exempt organizations accumulate 
money for long periods of time without 
using it for the stated charitable pur- 
poses. 

On March of this year I introduced 
another bill, H.R. 10979, which would 
tax excessive accumulations of exempt 
organizations—but would not tax the 
income which is promptly used for char- 
itable purposes. It seems unfair that 
an organization should be able to earn 
income in a foreign country and be guar- 
anteed against all loss by the United 
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States and then not pay any tax on such 
income. I feel this subject warrants the 
attention of every Member of Congress 
and I hope the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will be able to take up this sub- 
ject at the earliest possible time. 


Ten Years of Work and Accomplishment 
in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to thank my colleagues 
in the House for their friendship and co- 
operation in the accomplishment of so 
much for the people of my district and 
State. I have received every kind con- 
sideration and help from the member- 
ship of this body. When I was elected to 
Congress in 1952, I resolved then that 
I would to the best of my ability repre- 
sent the people of the Seventh Congres- 
sional District of Louisiana in such man- 
ner that they would not regret the con- 
fidence they had placed in me by electing 
me as their Representative. I feel that 
I have not betrayed their confidence, as 
I have exerted every effort in their 
behalf during my five terms as their 
Congressman. 

The people whom I represent are a 
great and enlightened people and it has 
been a pleasure and privilege to repre- 
sent them in the U.S. Congress. They 
have made much progress in the past 10 
years and I feel that by teamwork with 
my colleagues from Louisiana and with 
the cooperation of the membership of 
this body, I have had an important part 
in this progress and in helping them to 
attain a better standard of living. I 
feel justly proud of my record in their 
behalf. 


We have made gains for our farmers, 
our workingmen, our industries; we 
have made progress in the development 
of our natural resources, flood control, 
navigation, our public buildings and 
public roads programs, research pro- 
grams and in other areas. Our educa- 
tional systems are being improved; our 
public health programs are better; our 
elderly citizens are enjoying more secu- 
rity, and, in spite of tragedies such as 
Hurricane Audrey and Hurricane Carla 
and other such reverses, generally, my 
people are going forward to a better and 
better life for all citizens. 

However, Mr. Speaker, even though 
much has been gained, we still have 
many problems facing us—some local in 
nature, yet many of national impor- 
tance. I shall continue to work for a 
lowering of the great tax burden on our 
people, which is now higher even than 
the taxes on many of the peoples we are 
assisting through our foreign aid pro- 
grams. We must continue our efforts 
to find ways to help our farmers and 
small businesses. We must continue our 
efforts to see that both labor and man- 
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agement are able to receive returns 
commensurate with their efforts. We 
must continue to conserve and develop 
our natural resources to the ends that 
we will make the best use of these God- 
given bounties. I feel that our Govern- 
ment is not spending the proper amount 
of money to develop the Nation’s nat- 
ural resources and thereby help in main- 
taining a higher standard of living for 
many Americans. I feel very strongly 
that we should give more attention and 
consideration to developing more and 
better institutions of learning. I hope 
that soon every child in the Nation will 
have the opportunity to receive the 
maximum education and training to 
prepare himself for the day when he 
will assume our responsibilities. 

My people, Mr. Speaker, are a God- 
fearing people, who worship under the 
freedom established when this country 
was founded and they will not have this 
freedom taken away from them. At 
times, we have found that even our own 
Supreme Court has unduly interferred 
in the everyday affairs of our people—a 
free people. I have received many com- 
munications objecting to its recent de- 
cision with reference to school prayers. 

I feel that we must move quickly to 
overrule the Supreme Court in such mat- 
ters as the decision to stop the saying of 
prayers by children in our schools. We 
cannot argue with the prohibition 
against the establishment of a religion, 
but I do not feel that it is wrong or un- 
desirable to recognize our dependence 
upon God and to share and to participate 
in the spiritual heritage upon which our 
great Nation was founded. I do not be- 
lieve that the desire of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of our people to recognize 
this dependence has changed. Neither 
do I believe that it should be denied be- 
cause a small minority finds it offensive. 
It is inconceivable to me that this deci- 
sion will be allowed to stand because, af- 
ter all, the American people are the ones 
who set the rules for the governing of 
our country. I fear that if this decision 
is allowed to stand, a very small minority 
of atheists and some whom I believe to 
be subversive will prevail in not allow- 
ing any public statements of faiths to be 
made, whether it be opening prayers in 
this congressional Chamber, invocations 
at gatherings, or even the mention of 
God in our Pledge of Allegiance to the 
Flag. 

It has been my practice, Mr. Speaker, 
always to go back to the people for ad- 
vice in matters affecting them locally 
and in matters affecting our Nation and 
the security of our people. In repre- 
senting the people in the Congress, I 
have found that a Member is helped 
greatly by his constituents giving him 
the benefit of their views and comments 
on legislation and on other matters of 
interest to them. My people have been 
very helpful and I am gratified that so 
many have contacted me on matters of 
mutual interest in connection with my 
work here in Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, in serving the people of 
one's district, it seems that we must all 
be constantly alert, to the activities of 
our Government’s various departments 
and agencies in Washintgon, as well as 
to legislative proposals under considera- 
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tion. It has happened that some depart- 
ments in their interpretation of laws 
have placed entirely different ideas and 
regulations into effect from those con- 
templated by the membership of the 
Congress when the laws were passed. 
Recently, the Department of Agriculture, 
without prior notification, made certain 
determinations involving price supports 
on an important agricultural product 
of my area which alarmed me greatly. 
While the Department has been coopera- 
tive in nearly every instance, I have 
found that in order to protect the in- 
terests of the farmers in my district, 
I have had to assign one member of my 
staff to constantly check its activities 
insofar as the farmers of my district are 
concerned. I had to do this because of 
the importance of knowing of adminis- 
trative rulings sufficiently early to be 
able to see what the reaction of my 
farmers would be so that I could make 
representations to the Department be- 
fore harmful regulations were issued. 

This is not because we do not have 
many great and well qualified men in 
the Department of Agriculture, Mr. 
Speaker, but because often they do not 
know of the actual situation that exists 
in my area of Louisiana, which is the 
great cotton, rice, sweet potato, and cat- 
tle growing area, I feel that the Agri- 
culture Department should give Mem- 
bers of Congress information as to any 
contemplated move affecting agricultural 
products, such as price supports and 
other matters important to farmers, 
sufficiently early for the Members to con- 
fer with their farms to determine what 
the impact of these planned moves will 
be upon them and so that they can take 
the necessary action to protect the 
farmers. 

I think it is generally know, Mr. 
Speaker, that I have waged a continuous 
battle for our farmers. I led the fight 
in the House in 1955 and was able to get 
an additional 39,000 acres for our rice 
farmers and in 1956, I was able to obtain 
9,500 more acres for planting than Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson would have 
given them. No other State received 
any increase at the time the 9,500 acres 
was secured for Louisiana rice farmers. 
After years of work in establishing mar- 
kets for our rice, both domestic and 
foreign, I, as a member of the Louisiana 
team in Washington, was able to con- 
vince the Department of Agriculture that 
we should receive a 10-percent increase 
in rice acreage. Louisiana ricegrowers 
planted approximately 47,000 more acres 
of rice this year than last year as a re- 
sult of these efforts. . 

I assisted in getting an additional 
4.835 acres for our cotton farmers in 
1956 and in having the cotton acreage 
frozen in an effort to insure that cot- 
ton acreage in our areas would not be 
further cut. 

Many of our small farmers have suf- 
fered under the type of farm legislation 
developed by those who do not under- 
stand the plight of our Louisiana farm- 
ers. Our country needs the small farm- 
er, Mr. Speaker, and I shall continue 
my efforts to preserve the family type 
farm. I have constantly engaged in ef- 
forts to help our farmers and have man- 
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aged to alleviate some of their hardships 
by having several of the parishes in my 
district declared disaster areas when 
crops failed because of lack of rainfall or 
because of flooding from too much rain- 
fall. 

With the help of my Louisiana col- 
league, I was able to have the free feed 
grain program instituted and continued 
in some areas until June 30, this year, 
to assist our farmers who suffered dam- 
age to their grasslands and crops from 
salt water intrusion in Calcasieu and 
Cameron Parishes. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the help I 
have received from the membership of 
this body in my accomplishments for 
my people during my five terms in Con- 
gress, I believe the letters of thanks and 
appreciation I have received from the 
people of my district and State are re- 
ally meant to express their thanks to 
each and every Member of the House. 
In order to indicate to you the apprecia- 
tion of my people, I commend to this 
body just a few of the letters I have 
received. 

It is my sincere belief that such rep- 
resentations by my people should be 
stated to this body because in serving 
the American people, we must all be 
cognizant of their feelings in order that 
we can do an ever better job for them. 
We in this body are really not individual 
lawmakers, Mr. Speaker; we each have 
the great responsibility of putting into 
effect the wishes of the American people, 
and in doing that, we are truly what 
the name of this body implies—a House 
of Representatives. 

The following letters will indicate the 
appreciation of my people for my work 
in their behalf: 

CROWLEY, LA., March 1, 1961. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN: This morning we 
were very pleased to recelve your wire co- 
signed by Senators ELLENDER and LONG and 
Co Wits concerning the action 
being taken in connection with the indus- 
try’s request for increased rice acreage in 
our State. 

Naturally, we are concerned over the final 
outcome of the Department's determination 
and will be indebted to you for this informa- 
tion as soon as it is available to you. 

We assure you that we do appreciate your 
splendid cooperation in this matter, 

Respectfully, 
8. J. CONSTANTIN, 
President, Independent Rice Mill, Inc. 


CREOLE, La., October 14, 1961. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: I wish to 
take this opportunity to thank you and the 
rest of our congressional delegation for your 
efforts in helping get the grain program 
through to feed the stricken cattle after 
Hurricane Carla. 

Thanking you for past favors and with per- 
sonal regards, 

Sincerely, 
J. H. MEAUX. 

Whereas the Senators and Congressmen 
from the rice-producing areas in the United 
States have kept fully informed of the rice 
situation and of supply and demand prob- 
lems with respect to U.S. rice, and 

Whereas in evaluating this situation and 
these problems recently, they came to the 
conclusion that additional production of rice 
was needed in the United States to meet 

demands and as a result of such 

conclusions, very seriously and urgently peti- 
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tloned the Secretary of Agriculture to an- 
nounce a national acreage allotment at least 
20 percent greater than the minimum allot- 
ment in effect in 1961, and 
Whereas such action on the part of the 
elected representatives of farmers in the rice- 
producing areas has been effective and a 
national acreage allotment included an in- 
crease of 10 percent above the minimum 
acreage has been announced by the Secretary 
of Agriculture: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That American Rice Growers Co- 
operative Association, acting through its 
board of directors in meeting duly assem- 
bled, a quorum being present, do hereby ex- 
press our appreciation to the Honorable T. A. 
THOMPSON, Congressman from Louisiana, 
Seventh District and the Honorable EDWIN 
E. Was, Congressman from Louisiana, 
Third District, for their forceful and enlight- 
ened action on behalf of rice producers in 
the United States and that a copy of this 
resolution be transmitted to each of said 
Congressmen. 
CERTIFICATE 
I hereby certify that the above is a reso- 
lution adopted by the board of directors of 
American Rice Growers Cooperative Associa- 
tion in a meeting duly noticed, convened 
and held at Beaumont, Tex., on Friday, Jan- 
uary 5, 1962, a quorum being present. 
GEORGE B. BLAI, 
Secretary. 
RAYNE, LA., 
April 12, 1962. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: Thank you 
for your prompt assistance in procuring for 
me not only the copy of the bill in re rice 
allotment transfers, but, also, the commit- 
tee report explaining the background of the 
legislation. 
I will look forward to the pleasure of seeing 
you in Crowley on April 25. 
Yours very truly, 
E. E. EDMUNDSON, Jr. 


Lake CHARLES, LA., 
April 28, 1956, 
Your outstanding leadership in the writing 
and handling of the rice acreage legislation 
is one of the most striking examples of dy- 
namic action we have seen in the legislative 
branch of the Government. The rice pro- 
ducers are most grateful for your help. 
LOUISIANA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
H. G. CHALEKLEY, 
Chairman, Rice Committee. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA., 
May 21, 1962. 
Dear MR. THOMPSON: You have helped 
us so much in the past in getting aerial 
photographs in record time that I am again 
calling on you for help. Enclosed is an order 
with check of John A. Bel, et al., to cover 
cost thereof. Your help in expediting this 
order is sincerely appreciated. 
Yours very truly, 
JOHN A. BEL, ET AL., 
W. D. BLARE, Manager. 
From the Lafayette (La.) Slemco Power, 
July 1962] 
Our FRIENDS IN WASHINGTON 


Past performance is a good criteria to use 
when separating your real friends from the 
fair weather variety. You can't tell who 
these friends are merely by hearsay, or by 
listening to someone with an ax to grind. 
It’s an old saying, but it still holds true 
today—actions speak louder than words. 

Because they have consistently acted for 
the betterment of their constituents and 
because over the years we have seen them 
perform conscientiously and dedicatedly in 
the service of rural people, we know who our 
friends are in Washington. 

The simple fact is that Senator Lonc and 
Congressman THOMPSON have long since 
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convinced us by their behavior in the Halls 
of Congress that the Slemco consumer has 
no stancher or more dependable friends 
than they. This is not purely prejudice, but 
a statement of fact that anyone can con- 
firm for himself by simply checking CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORDS. 

Never have these two sincere solons given 
us reason to doubt their motives. Where the 
cause of the farmer or rural subscriber was 
concerned, there we would find these Con- 
gressmen in the forefront of the battle. 
More important, they have won countless 
victories for the folks back home. 

In view of such efficient past perform- 
ance * * * we should not for one moment 
jeopardize the monumental services these 
dedicated public servants have rendered us 
over many years. * * * Let us express our 
appreciation by sending them back to 
Washington. 

DERIDDER, LA., 
February 10, 1962. 

DEAR ASHTON: The Federal hatchery has 
just completed the fall stocking of the Bun- 
dicks Lake in Beauregard Parish. 

The Bundicks Lake commission and I 
thank you for the speed in which this proj- 
ect was completed. I, also, know the people 
in Beauregard Parish are very grateful. 

On your next trip to this area, maybe we 
can catch a fish. 

Sincerely yours, > 
J. BURLEY LEDOUX, 
Chairman, 
Bundicks Creek & Game Commission. 
ALEXANDRIA, LA., 
May 23, 1962. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: We wish to 
acknowledge your joint telegram of May 22 
advising REA has granted our loan. This 
money will be used as a direct benefit for the 
rural farm people of this area, as well as sup- 
porting the overall economy. 

I am sure your efforts in the past have 
caused these benefits to accrue to the farm 
people, of which our company is glad to be a 
part. 

Thanking you and with best regards. 


Sincerely, 
P. E. RANDOL, 
President, 
Louisiana Rural Electric Corp. 


New York, N.Y. 
February 14, 1962. 

Deak Mr. THOMPSON: First, let me ex- 
press my sincere appreciation to both you 
and your most efficient secretary, Mrs. Har- 
rison, for your cooperation and friendly help 
on the occasion of my visit to your office last 
week. For your information, I had a very 
helpful meeting with Mr. Cross at the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

During our talk in your office, you will re- 
call that I spoke with you about the possi- 
bility of having some Federal agency utilize 
the vacant warehouses situated in Crowley, 
La. You asked me at that to give 
you an outline of the situation so that you 
could bring it to the attention of proper per- 
sons and agencies in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

. * * * > 

Again, my sincere thanks for your coopera- 
tion. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT Q. HANISEE, Jr. 

Home address: Crowley, La. 

RAYNE, LA., 
February 13, 1961. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: This is to 
acknowledge the two letters I received from 
you concerning the rice acreage allotment I 
wrote to you about. I want to take this op- 
portunity to thank you for all you did to try 
to help me in this matter. I certainly ap- 
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preciated the time you gave to my problem 
and the interest you showed. 
. * * . . 


I would again like to thank you for trying 
to help me obtain some rice acreage allot- 
ment, although I was unable to get anything. 
I know you did all you could to help me 
and I am grateful. 

Sincerely, 
EDGAR TRAHAN, 
Baton ROUGE, LA. 
May 24, 1961. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: This is to ackowledge 
your letter of May 15. It is deeply appreci- 
ated. You state that the livestock industry 
should be removed from the agriculture 
bill—the cattlemen of the State of Louisiana, 
and particularly your district, shall learn of 
the good news from me. 

If all of our Representatives and Senators 
from Louisiana would take the same atti- 
tude, the cattlemen of Louisiana would go 
to bed and sleep. Your influence with any 
other Member of Congress will be appreci- 
ated pertaining specifically to the beef cat- 
tle industry. 

Yours very truly, 
LOUISIANA CATTLEMEN’sS ASSOCIATION, 
„ Oscar Evans, President. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., 
January 4, 1962. 
Dran Sm: Pardon me for bothering you 
with this small item, but I need this map for 
some soil conservation work immediately and 
was told that by sending the order to you, I 
would get quicker action. 
Thanking you for your help and considera- 
tion in the past and, also, for this, I remain 
Yours truly, 
GEORGE E. GREATHOUSE, 


GRAND CHENIER, LA., 
May 26, 1961. 
Dran T. A.: I am enclosing an order for 
aerial photographs, which I had taken of my 
place here in Grand Chenier. This material 
is needed as soon as possible and I thought 
maybe you could get these photographs for 
me sooner than I could get them. Your help 
on this matter will be sincerely appreciated. 
Your consideration and help on the various 
issues in our area have really been appreci- 
ated. I think you are doing a fine job as a 
representative from this district. 
Thanking you and sending my very best 
wishes, I remain, 
Sincerely, 
D. Y. Dotanp. 


Mr. Speaker, as a result of my con- 
stituency’s having sent me to Congress 
five successive terms, I have gained 
seniority in this body which is of much 
importance in my efforts to serve my 
people. Many of my accomplishments 
for the people of my district, of course, 
are due to my important positions of 
seniority on two major committees of 
the House—the Committee on Public 
Works and the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. Of the 20 Demo- 
crats on the Public Works Committee, I 
rank No. 8 in seniority; I am No. 4 on 
the Subcommittee on Flood Control; No. 
3 on the Subcommittee on Watershed 
Development; and No. 8 on the Subcom- 
mittee on Roads. I changed from the 
Subcommittee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds to the Subcommittee on Roads 
at the beginning of my second term in 
Congress in order that I might assist my 
people in getting their fair share of the 
Interstate Highway System program 
which was being developed at that time. 
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Of the 19 Democrats on the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
I rank No. 5 in seniority; I am No. 2 on 
the Subcommittee on Merchant Marine 
and No. 4 on the Subcommittee on Fish- 
eries and Wildlife Conservation. During 
the 84th, 85th, and 86th Congresses, I 
was chairman of a Special Subcommittee 
on Ocean Freight Forwarders which held 
hearings on the east and west coasts and 
drafted legislation relative to the indus- 
try which was enacted by the Congress. 

My two committees consider and act 
upon legislation regarding flood control, 
navigation, water pollution control, 
water conservation, public buildings, 
public roads, conservation of wildlife 
and fisheries, matters relating to ocean 
and river transportation and shipping 
interests and many other matters of vital 
importance to my district and State. 
My district and State are blessed with 
much fresh water—many lakes and 
navigable streams—which add to our 
wealth and recreation; however, they, 
also, present problems in the matter of 
flood control. I have worked untiringly 
for and have been successful in ob- 
taining many long needed fiood control 
and drainage projects for our areas. One 
of the most important of these was the 
Bayou Courtableau project which is sav- 
ing our people millions of dollars in flood 
damages. h 

I was successful in 1959 in getting 
legislation through Congress for author- 
ization and money to rid our streams and 
navigable channels of water hyacinths. 
This aquatic pest had been causing 
damages of $30 milion annually to 
Louisianians. A new appropriation is 
obtained each year to continue the pro- 
gram. One million dollars was obtained 
for this work in fiscal year 1962, 

I have worked many years to secure a 
low-level dam on the Calcasieu River 
above the city of Lake Charles to halt 
salt water intrusion that has spread far 
up the Calcasieu and its tributaries. 
The dam would assure a dependable sup- 
ply of pure water needed by rice farm- 
ers and timberlands of the area, as well 
as for industrial purposes. I have now 
obtained approval of the project, at a 
cost to the Federal Government of 
$3,310,000 and $43,000 to local interests, 
and it is included in the omnibus flood 
control and rivers and harbors bill this 
session. 

My people have now seen the com- 
mencing of the Calcasieu River and Pass 
project. The Calcasieu River is one of 
two existing waterways in Louisiana 
capable of accommodating seagoing 
traffic, It connects Lake Charles, the 
center of an area rich in oil refineries, 
petrochemical and allied industries, with 
the sea lanes of the world. With the as- 
sistance of our Louisiana Senators, I ob- 
tained approval in July 1960, of my bill 
providing for the widening and deepen- 
ing of this waterway, together with other 
improvements, at an estimated cost of 
$16,992,000. Work on the project was 
begun in April of this year. The channel 
will be extended 2.2 miles upstream to 
permit seagoing ships to reach the ore 
grinding facilities of the Lake Charles 
Harbor and Terminal district. And I 
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am hopeful now of having the channel 
extended still farther upstream, as far as 
the west fork of the Calcasieu River. 
This will open up vast new areas for in- 
dustrial development which will mean 
more jobs for our people. I have ob- 
tained approval of my resolution provid- 
ing $20,000 for a survey by the Corps of 
Engineers. 

Another of my particular projects was 
the creation and development of the Port 
of Krotz Springs. This port is destined 
to grow into an industrial asset for the 
entire eastern part of the district. 

The Cameron Channel has been 
dredged and a project approved to con- 
tinue its maintenance at a depth of 9 
feet. Funds have been provided for a 
full survey of the Mermentau River, in- 
cluding its upper reaches—Bayou Nez- 
pique, Bayous Carron, and Grand Louis, 
Bayou Des Cannes and many others. 
My position on the Public Works Com- 
mittee keeps me in touch with the U.S. 
Engineers and enables me to work con- 
tinuously on further development of 
drainage and flood control along all our 
streams and their tributaries. 

The Interstate Highway System, legis- 
lation for which was developed in my 
committee, has been routed through Lake 
Charles, Welsh, Crowley, and Jennings, 
curving near Opelousas on its destina- 
tion to Baton Rouge. Work is well under 
way on this 41,000-mile superhighway. 
When completed, motorists will be able 
to travel on the system safely, at rela- 
tively high speeds, with a minimum of 
mental stress, from any major city to any 
other in the conventional limits of the 
United States without facing a stop sign 
or a traffic light or a railroad or high- 
way intersection. 

Mr. Speaker, in my first term, as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, I authored 
the original legislation under which a 
nationwide lease-purchase buildings pro- 
gram was begun. Because of my efforts 
in connection with this program, I was 
able to obtain the first public building 
project to be approved and built in the 
United States since World War Il—a $2 
million post office and Federal building 
at Lake Charles. A new post office and 
Federal building is now being planned 
for Opelousas and I am sure approval 
of this project will be realized soon. We 
have a new post office at Sulphur, a new 
post office for Church Point has been 
approved and improved facilities have 
been obtained for many other communi- 
ties in my district during the last several 
years. Many more, where needed, will 
be obtained in the near future. 

The following letters will indicate to 
you the appreciation of my people for 
efforts and accomplishments for them in 
matters handled by my committees: 

LAKE CHARLES, LA., 
September 22, 1961. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: Thank you 
for the good news contained in your tele- 
gram of the 20th concerning the inclusion 
of $100,000 reported in the public works bill 
for initiation of the deepening and widening 
of Calcasieu River and Pass. 

With best regards. 

Sincerely, 
ALFRED E. ROBERTS, 
Mayor of Lake Charles. 
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LAKE CHARLES, LA., 
January 11,1962. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Thank you very much 
for your letter of January 4, 1962, to which 
you were kind enough to attach a report 
from Col. Edward B. Jennings, district engi- 
neer, reporting the status of the work under- 
way and proposed for the Calcasieu River 
and Pass Ship Channel. 

This is wonderful news and I would like 
to express my appreciation for your actions 
in securing these funds. 

It is with warm good wishes to you that 
I state that we know that your continued in- 
terest and continued actions in our behalf 
will be largely responsible for making our 
new enlarged ship channel a reality. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun H. Grow, 
Port Director, Port of Lake Charles. 


LAKE CHARLES, La., 
February 13, 1962. 

Drar CONGRESSMAN: Enclosed herewith for 
your information is a copy of proposed dam 
project site. 

I realize that you are very busy at this 
particular time with your duties and respon- 
sibilities to the Congress, yet you have never 
been toc busy to assist your constituents. 
With this in mind, I would like for you to 
advise me whether there will be any hope 
for you to introduce a resolution to authorize 
the Corps of Engineers to continue the ship 
channel from the Highway 90 bridge crossing 
the Calcasieu River to the point of intersec- 
tion with the dam project. You and I have 
discussed this project before and I believe 
that you agree with me that this channel 
should be extended to the dam site. 

Sincerely, 
ISREAL LAFLEUR. 
May 5, 1962. 

From: Beaumont Enterprise. 

The South City Bypass Association, led by 
Harold Scaife, president, Thursday night en- 
dorsed U.S. Representative T. A. THOMPSON, 
of Ville Platte, for reelection. The endorse- 
ment was by a vote of 207 to two, Scaife 
said. 

The meeting was held in the parish court- 
house as an aftermath of the association’s 
April 26 meeting in Baton Rouge with the 
highway department when the department 
agreed to purchase the bypass route property 
within the next fiscal year. 


Tribute was paid by Scaife to Congress- 
man TxHompson, declaring that without 
TsHompson’s assistance in Washington and 
in Baton Rouge, the Association's objective 
could never have been realized. 

THOMPSON was also lauded by Scaife for 
many other civic and industrial projects in 
Calcasleu and adjoining parishes, stating, 
“These projects have been realized only 
through THompson’s presence in Washing- 
ton. 

Said Scaife, “THOMPSON'S accomplishment 
in opening up the purchases of right-of-way 
for the South City Bypass route will stimu- 
late the lagging economy that has plagued 
our area for the past 3 years and will place 
hundreds of people in all walks of life back 
on a payroll, especially the laboring and con- 
struction people.” ` 

The association president also pointed to 
the value of harmonious teamwork in a com- 
mon purpose, terming it “the most potent 
weapon that can be turned loose on a so- 
ciety.” 


Lake CHARLES, LA., 
June 4, 1962. 
Deak CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: I have 
never had the pleasure of meeting you, even 
though I have yoted for you in the past and 
I am anxious to see you elected again. 
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My home is located on the bypass south 


` of Lake Charles. We are very grateful to 


you for what you did for us, and I will be 
looking forward to meeting you when you 
are in Lake Charles, 

With every wish for your success in the 
election. 

Yours truly, 
B. P. BABINEAUX. 
Vinton, LA., 
October 31, 1961. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: First, may 
I thank you for your time and consideration 
shown our attorney, Mr. Peter Ciambotti, last 
month at the Intracoastal Waterway System 
Convention. We do appreciate your interest 
and sincerely solicit your cooperation. 

In this letter I will not try to bring you 
up to date on all of the Vinton Harbor and 
Terminal activities, but plan to in an per- 
sonal meeting with you at your convenience 
in the very near future. 

* * * * * 

May we respectfully request an audience 
with you on your next trip to this area. 

Thanking you again for your sincere co- 
operation, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
D. J. MOREAU, Jr., 
President, 
Vinton Harbor & Terminal District, 
LAKE CHARLES, LA., 
June 8, 1959. 

Dear Mr. THomPson: It will be of interest 
to you to know that at the meeting of the 
Calcasieu Rod and Gun Club a few evenings 
ago, Mr. Jack Perkins, who is manager of 
the Lacassine Wildlife Refuge, reported that 
the Bureau had made available $25,000 for 
levee repair, that there are three draglines 
presently at work, and that with the antici- 
pated $31,000 for the purpose which has al- 
ready been budgeted by the Bureau, an ade- 
quate completion of the repair is expected. 

Allow me to take this means of thanking 
you for your interest and effective assistance 
in this connection and for your kind letter 
of March 26. 

With all good wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
V. L. WHARTON, 
Osteopathic Physician. 
LAFAYETTE, LA., 
January 25, 1962. 

Dear MR, THOMPSON: We are indeed late 
in sending you our heart warming thanks for 
the help you gave in our battle with the 
Highway Department of Louisiana, 

On November 9, 1961, we settled with a 
small loss, but here, after moving into a 
larger house, we hope we can have a happier 
1962. The next highway project sure better 
miss us. 

Wish we could do more than just say, 
“Thanks.” Here's to a happy New Year to 
you. 

Sincerely, s 
Mr, and Mrs, BILLY WINGATE. 
LAKE ARTHUR, LA., 
July 16, 1960. 
Dear Mn. THOMPSON: I was very happy 
to hear from you. 
. s > . * 


We, here in Lake Arthur, believe that you 
are the man for the job. We further wish 
to thank you very much for having helped 
to approve our application for Federal aid 
through the stream pollution department 
for our new sewerage project which will be 
in process shortly. 

> * . > . 
Yours very truly, 
R. J. BERTRAND, 
Mayor of Lake Arthur. 
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VILLE PLATTE, LA., 
October 14, 1957. 
Dran Sm: My sincerest appreciation for 
your help in behalf of the Bayou Nezpique 
watershed project. I am sure it will be a 
big help to the community, 
= * + * . 
With best regards, 
Sincerely, 
DORESTAN FONTENOT. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., 
October 18, 1960. 

Dear T. A.: I want to thank you person- 
ally for the time you took to discuss the 
Mermentau jetties project with my wife and 
me recently. In spite of other pressing du- 
ties you expended time and efort to get an 
investigation of this project going. 

You may have noticed that the people of 
Grand Chenier and Creole appreciated your 
conscientiousness by voting a solid “block 
for your reelection. 

Any time you are in Lake Charles, drop 
by our house for a homecooked meal. 

With best regards, Iam, 

Yours very truly, 
Harvey J. Struts, Jr. 


My record during my five terms in 
Congress will show that I have been alert 
to the problems of my fellow veterans in 
insuring their proper treatment by the 
Government which they served. I have 
assisted our men in the armed services 
and their families when called upon for 
help in their problems in every case in 
which I could possibly be of help. Such 
requests always receive prompt and care- 
ful attention by me and my staff. The 
following letters indicate the sincere ap- 
preciation of these families for my efforts 
in their behalf: 

CROWLEY, LA., August 1961. 

Dear MR. THOMPSON: I wish to thank you 
on behalf of my entire family for the interest 
and action which you have shown in bring- 
ing to a conclusion the settlement of my 
claim with the Veterans“ Administration. 
Mr. Mitchell, editor of the Crowley Daily 
Signal, contacted you in my behalf. 


* . * * 


As another direct result of your action, a 
claim which I filed in December, 1960, for 
dental care has been placed before the Ju- 
dielary Committee and I received notice to 
report to a local dentist. 


. * + * * 


Again, may I say, “Thanks.” If I can in 
any way be of assistance to you as one of 
your constituents, please contact me. It is 
heartening to know that our Congressmen 
are truly interested in us as individuals 
when the case so merits. 


Respectfully yours, 
E. COLTON, 
Sergeant, First Class, U.S. Army, Retired. 


Lake CHARLES, LA., 
October 11, 1961. 
Dran Mas. Harrison: Thank you for your 
response to the letter I wrote T.A. with 
regard to the Alr Force Mission for Chap- 
lains. I appreciate your following through 
on this and recommending Sam Nader as 
a participant to the Methodist Commission 
for Chaplains. 
With best regards, I am, 
Cordially yours, 
KELLY, WEBER & Co., INC., 
Voris Kine, 
President and General Manager. 
CROWLEY, LA., 
March 19,1962. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN: Mr. A. J. Leger, of the 
Lyons Point community, hag a son-in-law 
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in the Navy. He is in my office now and 
has asked that I contact you to ascertain if 
there would be a possibility of your assisting 
his son-in-law to obtain shore duty at some 
closely designated place in order that he 
may be close to his family. 

I explained to Mr. Leger that this was 
somewhat out of your professional duties, 
but that I felt certain that if there were 
any possible way that you could assist him 
to be reassigned to shore duty nearer home, 
I knew you would be glad to do it. 

In deep appreciation for any assistance 
you may give Mr. Leger, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
ELTON A. ARCENEAUX, 
Sherif, Acadia Parish. 
VILLE PLATTE, LA., 
June 18, 1959. 

Dear Mr. THompson: I received your tele- 
gram advising me that my husband would 
be transferred to a base near home. I would 
like to thank you for all the trouble you 
have gone through for us and let you know 
that we never will forget this. 

Yours truly. 
Mrs. CHARLES LOFTON. 


Lake CHARLES, LA. 
October 18, 1961. 

Dear Mr. THOMPSON: Due to unavoidable 
circumstances, I am late in writing to thank 
you for your efforts and trouble in enabling 
me to obtain relief from my recent active 
duty assignment. 

My family and I appreciate this very much 
and if at any time there is anything I can 
do for you, do not hesitate to call on me. 

Sincerely, 
STANLEY S. Levy, D.D.S. 


KINDER, LA., 
January 17, 1961. 
Dear ConcREssMAN: Just a word of thanks 
for your efforts in securing the release of 
Pyt. Donald Lormand ridge the Ami 8 
I personally apprecia your interest an: 
efforts and, also, the Lormand family ex- 
presses their gratitude. 
Best wishes to you in this New Year. 
Sincerely, 
G. AsH 


M. G. x 
Pastor, First Baptist Church. 
BELL Crry, LA., 
December 12, 1961. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: Mr. Gragg, 
William, his family, and I wish to express 
our a tion and gratitude for your 
prompt attention and interest in our prob- 
lem. There are no words to explain just 
what William's release means to our entire 
family. This incident has made us realize 
as we never have before just what the title 
“Representative” really means to the aver- 
age citizen. 

The only thing I can think of to say is 
“God bless you and your family at this 
Christmas season and throughout the com- 
ing year.” 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Ray Grace. 
Fort Eustis, Va., 
November 5, 1961. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: Just a few 
lines to let you know I received your most 
welcomed cable and letter, I hope this finds 

in the best of health and happiness. 
As for myself and family, just fine, thanks 
to you and the fine people who work for you. 
I only wish I could put into words what I 
feel inside, You have done so much that it 
is almost impossible to express just how I 
feel, 

* L * * * 

It seemed to me that I had lost everything 
I fought for and believed in. I had never 
felt so bitter and fouled up in my life. My 
chances for remaining in the service were 
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1,000 to 1. All of the board members told 
me how sorry they were that I would have 
to give up so many years, but the regulations 
were set. I had given up and started looking 
for a job. My commanding officer had talked 
with some people in Texas for me and I was 
Offered a GS-9 as an auto inspector, U I 
could pass the test. I took the test and 
passed it. Then I received your wire. When 
I read it, I felt as though someone has taken 
a hundred-pound weight off my chest. The 
Army finally sent me a copy of 616-41. Now 
I feel like I'm still wanted, and it does mean 
a lot to a man. 

I would like to say thank you all very 
much for all the help and kindness that you 
showed to me, May God bless and keep 
you fine people. 

Gratefully yours, 
Sp5c. STANLEY M. Oakes. 


MEILLE, LA., 
December 17, 1961. 
Dear REPRESENTATIVE THOMPSON: My 
orders have been changed and I am now as- 
signed to Camp Irwin, Calif., rather than 
Korea, I appreciate the interest you have 
shown in this matter. My thanks go out to 
you. I realize you have a busy job to do and 
I sincerely appreciate the time you took to 
help me. 
Again, a sincere thank you from my wife, 
two children and myself. 
Sincerely, 
HARRY J. KERREMAN, 
Captain, Medical Corps, 
U.S. Army Reserve. 


Fort Derrick, MD., 
September 13, 1961. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: It is an understood 
fact that the men on duty in the armed 
services will remain as that protecting en- 
tity which conserves our liberty and free- 
dom. Although my release from the serv- 
ice was not accepted, I assure you that I 
remain complacent and willing to accept 
responsibility which is now my duty to bear. 

With gratitude and sincere appreciation 
for the effort you put forth in trying to ob- 
tain for me an early release, I thank you very 
much. 

I realize now that I was selfish and did 
not consider the problems that face you. 
You, I am sure, are overburdened by de- 
mands which are of great importance to us, 
the citizen. Again, I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart for your most sincere 


Lake CHARLES, LA., 
June 11, 1962. 

Dear Mrs, Harrison: In March I telephon- 
ed you concerning our son, Russell D. Warner, 
Jr., who was slated to return overseas and 
we asked help in retaining him in this coun- 
try until certain treatments which I needed 
could be carried out. 

We wish to thank you for your instant 
assistance. Russell finished his tour at 
Fort Polk, La., I was able to get the required 
daily treatments and we appreciate more 
than words can express the action you took. 

From local conversation we hear that 
Congressman THOMPSON is well liked and we 
gather he has many strong supporters in 
this area. Please convey our thanks to Con- 
gressman THOMPSON, and know that we will 
do all we can to help him in the coming 
election. 

Very truly, 
Mrs. R. D. WARNER. 
AUSTIN, TEX., 
May 7, 1962. 

Dear Sm: I would like to express my ap- 
preciation for your help in getting me re- 
assigned to a base in Louisiana so that I 
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migħt be closer to my parents during thelr 
illness and hospitalization in Oakdale, La. 

Proper data concerning this request for 
reassignment has now cleared squadron level 
and is being processed through channels for 
approval of proper authorities. 

Thanking you again for your help in this 
matter, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
Alc. Ivan C. WALKER. 


CHICAGO, ILL., November 20, 1961. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN; At this late date, 
I wish to express my special thanks and those 
of all of us at United Packers, Inc., for the 
yeoman’s service you rendered in assisting 
us to get temporary deferment for Mr. Guy 
J. Manaster in order to avoid delay in open- 
ing of the new United Packers’ plant in Opel- 
ousas, which is in a certified depressea area 
and the new Industry is vitally needed to 
give employment. 

Your prompt and effective cooperation was 
much appreciated and will be long remem- 
bered. 


Respectfully yours, 
ARTHUR J. BERNSTEIN, 
Chairman, Board of Directors of United 
Packers, Inc. 
WELSH, LA., January 8, 1962. 

Dear Mr. Harrison: I wish to write a let- 
ter to thank you for your very prompt and 
effective action based on my telephone re- 
quest for assistance in the case of Pfc. 
Charles Porter. Your help has succeeded in 
having him assigned at New Orleans and this 
is of great help to his dying mother, and 
the family. 

I do not like to have to ask for such help, 
but I do certainly appreciate the manner 
in which you handled the situation so quick- 
ly and with such fine results, 

Yours very truly, 
A. ELIOT BURNHAM, 
Publisher, the Welsh Citizen. 
VILLE PLATTE, LA., 
March 26, 1962. 

Dear T.A.: I want you to know that I deep- 
ly appreciate your interest in Gary's case. 
He called over the weekend to say his or- 
ders have arrived, As of tomorrow morning, 
he will be in supplies department and will 
receive an 8-week training course before he 
is shipped out, 

I know that what you did for him took up 
a lot of your important time, but I want 
you to know that I am most grateful to you 
for your untiring efforts in his behalf. I 
do appreciate everything. 

Sincerely, 
Joyce L. STECKLER. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA., 
Mareh 5, 1961, 

Dran Mr. THOMPSON: I want to thank you 
for your help in obtaining approval of my 
husband's transfer from Wright-Patterson 
AFB in Ohio to Chennault AFB here in Lake 
Charles, which is my hometown. 

Nothing that I could write down would 
describe our gratitude. I speak for my hus- 
band, Airman James E, Webb, and my par- 
ents, Captain and Mrs. Donnie Spell, as well 
as for myself. We have told all our friends 
and relatives of your kind attention to our 
problem, and will continue to praise your 
quick response to the problems of your peo- 
ple. It is very heartening to know. we have 
someone like you representing the people 
of the Seventh District of Louisiana. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs, James E. WEBB. 
Opxrousas, LA., 
February 17, 1962. 

Dran Mr. THOMPSON: I received your tele- 
gram notifying me of my son’s transfer and 
I was very happy to receive this news. I 
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realize that without your help, this transfer 
could not have been made possible. 

Both my son and I give you our sincere 
gratitude for helping us out of this problem. 


Sincerely yours, 
Oscar MOREAU, Jr. 


APO 46, New York, N. T., 
June 7, 1962. 

Dran Mr. THOmPson: I received a call from 
a contact in our AG office here yesterday 
stating that my application for early release 
had been approved and was on its way back 
to me. The promptness of approval was 
remarkable. I am sure your interest in my 
my case was the reason. 

Again, I wish to thank you for your help, 
kind consideration and prompt service over 
the past 18 months and I will be looking 
forward to seeing you. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. J. MONIER. 


DARMSTADT, GERMANY, 
April 1, 1962, 
Dean Mr. THompson: I am trying to ex- 
press my belated Thank you so very much” 
for helping me to get placed on orders back 
to Germany. I am now back and all has 
turned out so very good. My wife and her 
family, also, wish to express their “thank 
you” and we are all very happy. 
And, also, since I received your last letter, 
I have been blessed with a new little girl, 
born a week ago. I am a very happy and 
lucky man. Thank you again very much. 
With best regards, 
Spic. and Mrs. ROBERT F. MORGAN. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., 
May 28, 1962. 

Dear Ma. THOMPSON: I wish to take this 
belated opportunity to extend to you my 
sincere and heartfelt appreciation for your 
interest in regards to the illness of my 
father-in-law, Jeff Wilkins, and your efforts 
in the matter which, eventually, were very 
instrumental in my transfer back to Lake 
Charles, La. 

This is to advise you that I arrived at 
Chennault Air Force Base February 19, 1962, 
from Loring Air Force Base, Maine. Again, 
my thanks for your wonderful assistance in 
my behalf. 

Sincerely yours, 
' M. Sgt, Roy E. WALKER. 


July 25, 1961. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I have received your 
reply on Private Cormier’s deferment from 
oversea duty until February 1, 1962. 

Please be advised that I am happy and the 
parents of Joseph are happy and satisfied 
with the results. * * * They asked me to 
write you and thank you for them and if at 
any time you need some help, call on them, 

. * * . . 

Again, I want to thank you for your splen- 
did cooperation in this worthy case, and if 
at any time we can be of any assistance, 
please call on us. 

Sincerely, 
ApaM DAIGLE, 
Chief of Police. 
EUNICE, LA., 
November 29, 1961. 

Dear Mr. THowrpson: Just a few lines to 
let you know that I have been stationed at 
Fort Polk, which is conveniently close to my 
home. Had it not been for you, of course, 
I would have returned overseas. Let me 
take this opportunity to express my sincere 
appreciation and gratitude for your generos- 
ity. Brenda is doing very well now and I 
should be a father in 10 days or less. My 
mother is doing quite well in spite of the 
tragedy. 

* . . e s 
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Also, keep in mind that I am available at 
all and any times to assist you in anything 
possible. Thank you again for your kind- 
ness and assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 
LYNDON P. Povsson, 
Iowa, LA., 
September 19, 1961. 

Dear Sm: I received your correspondence 
with the telegram received by your office 
concerning my application for a 45-day de- 
ferment on September 18. I would like you 
to know that I greatly appreciate your per- 
sonal interest in this matter and offer my 
sincere thanks to you for the manner in 
which you have acted. 

Again, I wish to thank you for your inter- 
est and cooperation. 

Yours very truly, 
JohN R. DENISON, 
SULPHUR, LA., 
September 29,1961. 

Dran Ma. THOMPSON: I want to express my 
sincere and grateful appreciation for your 
superb cooperation in my being discharged 
from the U.S. Army Reserve. All I had hoped 
for was a transfer to standby, but my family 
and I were overwhelmed with joy in my be- 
ing discharged. We all know that without 
your help, this very important decision 
would possibly have never been accom- 
plished. Your promptness in seeing that my 
application was considered played a great 
role in obtaining approval of my request. 

If I can ever do anything for you in return 
for this great favor, please do not hesitate 
to call on me. A conscientious Congressman 
who looks after his people is certainly a great 
statesman in anyone's book, particularly my 
own. 5 ê 

Again I want to thank you for your help 
in my case. 


Yours very truly, 
ALVIN P. GUIDRY, 
Pharmacist. 
METAIRIE, LA., 
August 2, 1981. 


Dear MR. THOMPSON: My father, Wilder J. 
Carriere, entered the VA hospital on August 
20. It is a great relief to us to see the fine 
care that he is given and also the optimism 
that the doctors hold for his future. 

My family and I again wish to thank you 
for making this opportunity possible. Your 
splendid cooperation and many kindnesses 
are most deeply appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. WILLIAM C. LLOYD, 
OpreLovsas, La, 
January 13, 1962. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: Thank you 
very much for your promptness and efforts 
in regard to securing compensation for me. 

Respectfully, 


Homer R. CASE. 


Iowa, LA., 
December 4, 1961. 
Dran CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: This is to 
express my appreciation for your help in 
getting my veteran’s pension. I shall re- 
member it when I might be of some help 
Ms you. I shall, also, tell my friends about 
Praying God's blessings upon you and 
Iam, 
Gratefully, 
Reverend MAURICE AGUILLARD. 


PITKIN, LA., 
June 23, 1961. 
Deak Mr. THOMPSON: After careful 
thought, I have come to the conclusion that 
what you did in the House of Representa- 
tives regarding the Rules Committee vote 
was the best for the State of Louisiana. I 
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backed you in the Inst election and 
in the future elections coming up, I will 
back you again. 

I wish to take this space to thank your 
secretary for the favors she performed for 
me through your office while I was in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Best wishes and thanks for the favors done. 

Sincerely, 
Wurm I. DINGWALL, 
OPELOUSAS, LA., 
December 1, 1960. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am taking this op- 
portunity to write and thank you for what 
you did in behalf of my husband's applica- 
tion for disability treatment and compensa- 
tion for his service-connected disability. 

» * » * s 
Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. GLADYS DEVILLIER. 
WESTLAKE, LA., 
April 4, 1961. 

Dran Mr. THOMPSON: I am writing to you 
to express my gratitude for what you did in 
my behalf toward my veteran's claim. I 
deeply appreciate it and it will not be for- 
gotten. Thank you very kindly. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE W. DUNHAM, 
MAMOU, LA., 
April 5, 1981. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: This will 
acknowledge receipt of your letter of March 

Personally, and on behalf of Mr. Daire, I 
wish to sincerely thank you for the diligent 
and expeditious manner in which you gave 
your support to Mr. Daire. 

Again, thanking you and with kindest 
personal regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
TATE & TATE, 
By PAUL C. TATE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
WASHINGTON, D.C., July 2, 1962. 

Dear Mr. THompson: I wish to invite you 
to attend the 17th Annual Convention of the 
Blinded Veterans Association to be held at 
the Warwick Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa,, from 
August 7 through 11, 1962. 

As executive director of the Blinded Vet- 
erans Association, I am fully aware of the 
time and effort you have devoted to this or- 
ganization. The BVA was chartered by the 
Congress of the United States because of the 
bill you introduced and supported so vig- 
orously. Being chartered by Congress has 
been of inestimable value to the success of 
our program of services to this Nation's war 
blinded. 

It is because of this that I would like to 
have you as my personal guest at our con- 
vention this year. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE M. GILLESPIE, 
Executive Director, 
Blinded Veterans Association, 
MAMOU, LA., 
April 17, 1961. 

Dear AsHTON: I have brought to the at- 
tention of the members of our local Ameri- 
can Legion post the fruits of your efforts in 
behalf of 1 

I wish to add that your remarks at the 
Legion convention at Crowley, La., created 
quite a number of favorable comments. On 
behalf of the American Legion post of Ma- 
mou, let me again express our appreciation 
for the manner in which you have always 
worked for our veterans. 

Sincerely yours, 
WARREN PIERROTTI, 
Chairman of Claims, 
American Legion Post No. 123. 
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Merarre, LA., 
June 27, 1962. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: In behalf 
of the World War I buddies of your district 
and all of Louisiana, I wish to express our 
appreciation for your stand on our pension 
bill and your signing (discharge) petition 
No. 4 to release our bill, H.R. 3745. 
Our buddies shall long remember your 
friendship, 
Sincerely, 
PAUL E. SLA. 
National Regional Commander. 


BATON ROUGE, LA., 
June 27, 1962. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN; We wish to thank you 
for the efforts in behalf of the 30,000 veter- 
ans of World War II and their families who 
are still living in Louisiana. We have just 
received information from our Washington 
office that 192 Congressmen have signed dis- 
charge petition No. 4 and among the three 
Louisiana Congressmen who have signed is 


Howe. B. May, 
National Regional Vice Commander. 
Veterans of World War I, 10th 
Region. 


PITKIN, LA., 
March 13. 1962. 
Dear Sm: I want to write and say we surely 
do appreciate your help you gave us. Mr. 
West received his compensation check and 
it surely was a great help to us. 
. . * „ * 
I want to say thank you again for your 
help. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs, CURTIS WEST. 


The work of a Congressman in our 
modern-day life is varied and exacting. 
I receive many, many requests for as- 
sistance in many types of problems. The 
18 years I served in my State govern- 
ment before coming to Congress has 
helped greatly toward qualifying me to 
engage in all facets of governmental 
work as a U.S. Representative. I have 
many visitors from the district to my 
office. I have received many groups of 
schoolchildren and have always endeay- 
ored to see that they were given every 
opportunity to learn the workings of 
their Federal Government because I be- 
lieve this to be of major importance in 
their education. 

My activities in Washington for my 
district have been many. This year, I 
was chairman of the Louisiana State 
Society Mardi gras ball in Washington. 
Many people do not realize it, but tour- 
ism is Louisiana's fourth largest industry. 
In recognition of that fact, I dedicated 
the ball to Lovely Louisiana“ so that 
we could help let people know of Loui- 
siana's beauties and wonders. Our ball 
each year, at which the main feature is 
a tableau of the court of the king and 
queen of the Mardi gras, attracts hun- 
dreds of topflight figures from govern- 
mental, military, and diplomatic sets, in 
addition to the Louisiana colony in 
Washington. The queens of the Louisi- 
ana festivals are princesses in the Mardi 
eras Court, which gives us an unequaled 
opportunity to advertise Louisiana’s 
products in a setting which attracts na- 
tional attention. 

This year, with the fine cooperation 
of some of Louisiana’s leading citizens 
and industries, I gave the Nation’s Capi- 
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tal its first Mardi gras parade. Seven 
beautiful floats depicting Louisiana in- 
dustries and products made up the 
parade. One of these floats was later 
entered as Louisiana’s float in the Na- 
tional Capital Cherry Blossom Festival 
parade and won first place. 

My only purpose and ambition in 
Washington is to serve the people of 
southwest Louisiana in a manner that 
will reflect credit upon them and gain 
for them those services which a deserv- 
ing people should receive from their 
Federal Government. 

The following letters will indicate to 
you the appreciation of my constituents 
for my efforts for them: 

FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION, USDA, 
Alexandria, La., March 13, 1962. 

Dear Mr. THOMPsoN: My visit to your 
Washington office recently was indeed a 
pleasure and a rare privilege. The discus- 
sions with you were informative and the 
many courtesies shown me are appreciated. 

I always welcome the opportunity to dis- 
cuss the Farmers Home Administration pro- 
gram. and I assure you that your continued 
interest in this agency's loan program is 
appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. L. SPENCER, 
State Director. 


KINDER, LA., 
July 27, 1961. 

Dr. CONGRESSMAN: Please forgive us for not 
writing sooner to express our sincere ap- 
preciation for the many courtesies and help 
you extended to us on our recent visit to 
Washington. Please convey our thanks to 
your fine staff and very nice and courteous 
secretary. 

We received the yearbooks you sent in 
fine shape. Again, thanks and keep up the 
good work. 

Sincerely, - 
Mr. and Mrs. WALTER J. RICHARD, 
Mr. and Mrs, CLARENCE A. RICHARD 
AND CHILDREN. 
EIGHTH U.S. CIVIL SERVICE REGION, 
New Orleans, La., March 14, 1962. 

Drar Mn. THOMPSON: I had to take a min- 
ute’s time to express my sincere appreciation 
to you, Mrs. Harrison and your staff for the 
kindness that was extended me Saturday, 
March 3, when I was in Washington for the 
Louisiana State Society Mardi Gras Ball. 

The work involved in planning and or- 
ganizing such a gala event, I know, is tre- 
mendous and you certainly are to be com- 
plimented on the manner in which it was 
handled and the enjoyment that was experi- 
enced by all those in attendance. This was 
my first opportunity to attend the Washing- 
ton Carnival Ball and I can say with all sin- 
cerity that it was an exceptionally well 
planned function that is certainly an 
achievement. 

Please express my thanks to all particu- 
larly Mrs. Harrison. With kindest personal 
regards. 

Sincerely, 
C. H. LOFINK, 
Manager. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA., 
June 19, 1961. 

Dear T.A.: My thanks to you and your fine 
staff for the time and thoughtful attention 
shown Byron and me during our recent stay 
in W. n. It was a pleasure to see you 
again and have lunch with you and Congress- 
man Morrison, 

I am looking forward to seeing you on 
your next visit to Lake Charles, 

Yours very truly, 
JAMES R. Sr. DIZIER, 
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CALCASIEU PARISH, _ 
AREA 3, CIVIL DEFENSE, 
Lake Charles, La., July 25, 1961. 

Dear T.A.: Enjoyed my visit with you and, 
also, enjoyed that wonderful Louisiana cof- 
tee. 

Sorry I was unable to attend the birthday 
party. I gave copies of the newspapers to 
several friends. Give my regards to Mrs. 
Harrison and the others of your very efficient 
staff. 

Warmest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
Larry W. STEPHENSON, 
Director. 
Opetousas, LA., 
April 18, 1961. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE THOMPSON: I am 
writing this letter on behalf of my mother- 
in-law, Mrs. Louis Taylor. 

Mrs. Taylor wishes to express her deep and 
sincere appreciation for your consideration 
in her husband's case. She, also, speaks for 
all of the Taylor family in saying, Thanks.“ 
for your time, interest and your kind con- 
sideration. 

May God assist you in your every strive in 
life. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. NOVELLA TAYLOR. 
August 7, 1961. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: I received 
your last letter a few days ago and have, also, 
recelved one from the social security office 
advising me that I will receive this pension. 
There is no way I can thank you enough for 
your helping me in this matter, as well as in 
so many Others. If there is ever a time that 
I can do anything for you, I would count it 
a favor to me to be of any help to you. 

I shall always be in your debt. I can only 
say thanks again, and may God bless you in 
your work and give you the best of health. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. GEORGE L. Vore, 
OAKDALE, LA., 
May 31, 1962. 

Dear Sm: I have been advised by the Social 
Security Administration that my application 
for disability social security payments has 
been approved. 

I want to sincerely thank you for your ef- 
forts in helping to obtain this for me. If I 
can ever be of any assistance to you, I would 
be happy for you to call upon me. Again, 
thanking you, I am, 

Yours truly, f 
L. E. COULLARD, 
LAKE CHARLES, LA, 

Dear Mr. THOMPSON; I am writing you to 
thank you in the case of my father’s social 
security claim. My father received approval 
of his claim, thanks to your efforts. You will 
never know how much we all appreciate your 
untiring efforts put forth in this matter. I 
know that our Representatives are sent to 
Washington serve the people of their districts 
and States, but I have found out they do not 
all follow this policy, and are not all as con- 
scientious as you in this regard. 

I wish to thank you again and if I or any - 
of my folks can be of any help to you at any 
time, please do not hesitate to call on us. 

I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
DANIEL K. THOMPSON. 
HacKseErry, LA. 
March 23, 1962. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOmPsoNn: I wish to 
express My appreciation to you for helping 
me receive my social security disability bene- 
fits. It is most considerate of you to take 
time out of your busy schedule to help me 
with this matter. 
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The Reverend Oakly Lee, of Maplewood, 
asked me to thank you for helping and show- 
ing the interest you have in this case. 

I will certainly continue my support of 
you, as I have done in the past. 

Sincerely yours, 
DELBERT D. SHEFFIELD, 


OAKDALE, LA., 
March 14, 1961. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I realize you perform 
many courtesies that you receive little or no 
thanks for, but I will not be numbered with 
the thankless ones. So on behalf of myself 
and my son, Kenneth, I want to thank you 
for showing personal interest in Kenneth's 
difficulties and starting the ball rolling. I 
heartily wish for you many successful years 
as our fighting legislator. 

Respectfully, 
Frank COLE. 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHWESTERN 
LOUISIANA, 
August 24, 1960. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: I acknowl- 
edge receiving your letter concerning Clegg 
Chaumont, Jr., of Oberlin, La. 

I am indeed happy to be able to tell you 
that Clegg's application for a national de- 
tense student loan is being held in my office 
and just as soon as national defense student 
loan funds are received, his application will 
be given every consideration. 

Also, I am happy to tell you that South- 
western has been able to offer Clegg student 
employment, which will assist him in paying 
his college expenses. 

I assure you that it is a pleasure to assist 
young men and young ladies In whose behalf 
you contact us. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEO L. HEBERT, 
Director, Student Employment and 
Scholarship. 


Laxe CHARLES, LA., 
February 19, 1959. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: Last year I 
wrote you seeking your help in attempting 
to admit my brother, Sam Monticello, into 
the Veterinary College at Texas A. & M. 
Through your infiuence and help through the 
proper channels, last week my brother was 
enrolled in the College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine at Texas A, & M. 

Please accept my sincere gratitude, along 
with that of my mother and Sam, for your 
prompt interest In our case. We hold you 
not only as a statesman, but as a friend. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. CLAIRE M, ELDER. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., 
June 28, 1962. 

Dzar Mr. THOMPSON: Please accept my 
apologies for not acknowledging your recent 
letter before this time; however, due to many 
intervening circumstances, I was unable to 
write you before now. 

I wish to express my deep appreciation 
for the expeditious and effective manner 
in which you helped me in getting infor- 
mation from the Veterans’ Administration, 
which I had been unable to accomplish 
locally. I expect to apply immediately for 
school in order to obtain my commercial 
pilot's license. 

My wife and I wish to take this opportu- 
nity, also, to wish you success in your cam- 
paign and to offer our support, as well as 
any assistance which we might be able to 
give. 

Thank you again. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN C. LOUVIERE, 
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CROWLEY, La, 
March 13, 1961. 

Dear Mz. THOMPSON: We have your letter 
of March 7 in reply to our request for 
saying that you are purchasing these publi- 
cations for our library. 

We appreciate your thoughtfulness and 
generosity. All of these books will be a 
valuable addition to our library, 

With very kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. VIRGINIA WILKINS, 
Librarian. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., 
May 3, 1962. 

Dear Sm: The Lake Charles High School 
Band and I wish to express our most sincere 
appreciation for your fine work in arranging 
an invitation to the 1963 Cherry Blossom 
Festival in Washington, D.C, 

The attending publicity from your press 
releases was most favorable and has done 
much for the morale of our band and school. 

Thank you. We hope to see you in Wash- 
ington next year. 

Respectfully yours, 
RUSSELL W. CRONIN, JT., 
Band Director. 


Austin, TEx., April 26, 1962. 

Dear Mr. THompson: This letter, I hope, 
will in some way express my deep apprecia- 
tion for your kind response to my letter of 
March 22. I was extremely happy to get 
the information which you sent. I was, also, 
proud to think that you had gone to the 
trouble of securing this information for me. 
It has always been my belief that the Gov- 
ernment—State and Federal—and the peo- 
ple should cooperate for better understand- 
ing and their mutual benefit. Sir, you per- 
sonify the kind of official that I truly believe 
makes the best Representative of his peopio; 
one who is genuinely interested in 
opinions of those he represents. 

Young people today hear too much of 
the corrupt way their Government isrun. I 
agree that this is true to some extent, but a 
great deal of this verbiage is spoken in 
ignorance. 

* 0 * . * 


In closing, I would again like to express my 
deep appreciation for your cooperation. 
Yours truly, 
CHARLES L. KEIGLEY. 
CROWLEY, LA. 
BATON ROUGE, LA., 
February 16, 1962. 
Dear Mr. THOMPSON: I would like to ex- 
press to you my sincere gratitude for your 
assisting me in having my national defense 
loan approved. You will never realize how 
much it means to me and I'll always remem- 
ber you for your kind deed. 
Thank you again, very much. 
Sincerely, 
KENNETH DEEN. 
STARKS, La. 
GRAMBLING, LA., 
February 9, 1962. 
My Dear Frtenp: Your letter of February 
5, 1962, has been received and I am very 
proud to inform you that Miss Barbara 
Tolbert has already been given a national 
defense loan. I trust that she will do well 
in her grades, for if a student falls, this loan 
cannot be renewed. Many students are be- 
ing benefited by this very fine service. 
There was no other way for them to get an 
education and the loans are highly appre- 
ciated. 
It will certainly be a pleasure to haye you 
visit us at Grambling College when time 
permits. You will be amazed at its growth. 
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I will certainly try to come by and see 
you when I am in Washington. 
Very sincerely yours, 
R. W. E. Jones, 
President, Grambling College. 
SULPHUR, LA., 
April 28, 1982. 

Dear Mr. THOMSON: Thanks again for 
your many efforts in my behalf, both this 
year and last. Becoming a West Point cadet 
has been my goal and ideal for several years, 
and I am very grateful for this opportunity. 
I shall do my utmost to become a worthy 
cadet. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN THOMAS HOSKINS. 
PORT BARRE, LA., 
May 7, 1962. 

Dran Mr. THOMPSON: Thank you for your 
telegram of April 24 advising me that I am 
qualified for Annapolis and, also, the oppor- 
tunity you gave me to take the examina- 
tions to qualify. 

. . * * s 

I will make every effort to assure that you 
will not be disappointed in having given me 
the opportunity for this honor, 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN E. FUTRAL, Jr. 
MAPLEWOOD, LA., 
September 13, 1960. 

Honoraste Sm: My wife and I have just 
recently returned to Louisiana after taking 
our son, Ralph, to West Point for his final 
year. Let us again thank you for having 
given him the opportunity to attend this 
fine school. 

Returning home by way of Washington, 
D.C., we were quite impressed by your efi- 
cient staff, and especially the courteous way 
we were received by your secretary, Mrs. 
Clara Harrison. 

Congratulations on your victory in the 
election. 

Yours truly, 
W. F. POLLARD, 
U.S. Am Force Acapemy, 
COLORADO SPRINGS, Coro. 
October 23, 1959. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: I wish to 
express my deepest gratitude for the oppor- 
tunity which you have given me. After 4 
months here at the Academy, I have come to 
the be very proud of the Air Force and the 
Academy. I intend to work hard as I can to 
make you and the Air Force equally as proud 
of me. 

My only hope at present is that I will be 
able to justify the faith and confidence 
which you placed in me by giving me your 
nomination. 

Thanking you again, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
BERTHOLD R. REINSTEIN, 
Cadet, Fourth Class, U.S. Air Force. 
SULPHUR, LA. 


I was able to save many of our small 
post offices from being discontinued in 
the reorganization of the Post Office De- 
partment by convincing the authorities 
in Washington that these offices serve a 
real purpose in that they are truly the 
center of activity in many of our smaller 
communities. I have been successful 
in obtaining rural route extensions in my 
district amounting to over 550 miles 
since 1955, as well as establishment of 
new mail routes, in my efforts to obtain 
mail delivery service for all our rural 
families. 
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I have helped in obtaining increases 
in pay for our postal workers and other 
Federal workers. My discharge petition 
to bring legislation providing for pay 
increases for these employees to the floor 
for consideration in the 86th Congress— 
1960— is the only discharge petition to 
be successful and result in legislation 
since the 75th Congress—1938. Over 225 
motions to discharge have been pre- 
sented to the House since the 72d Con- 
gress—1931—and only 2 have resulted 
in legislation. One of the two was mine 
to grant pay increases to postal and 
Federal workers. 

It was through my efforts that the 
employees in the Agriculture Stabiliza- 
tion and Conservation Service Commit- 
tee offices were included for the salary 
increases given other Department of Ag- 
riculture employees. 

I have given attention to development 
of rural electrification and telephone 
service, assistance to our trapping and 
fishing industries, better weather re- 
porting facilities in the gulf areas. I 
have worked to obtain more funds for 
research in agriculture, for more uses 
of southern pine, for the soil conserva- 
tion program, the pest control program, 
and other assistance to agriculture. I 
have introduced legislation which would 
set up country-by-country quotas for 
the importation of shrimp in order to 
help preserve our domestic shrimp in- 
dustry and I am working to see that 
small loans can be made to our shrimp 
fishermen so they can bring their equip- 
ment up to date and earn better livings. 

I have assisted many small businesses 
to secure loans through the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, businesses which 
otherwise would have been forced into 
bankruptcy, which, necessarily, would 
have meant the loss of jobs by many of 
our people. 

I submit the following to you as evi- 
dence of my efforts and accomplish- 
ments for my people: 

DALLAS, TEX., 
January 26, 1962. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: I read 
your letter at our staff meeting this morn- 
ing, and needless to say, it was a wonderful 
moral booster. 

Naturally, I am proud of my staff, which, 
as you mentioned to Mr. Summerfield, is 
capable of “evaluations fundamentally 
sound." I also am proud of the fine under- 


standing and cooperation we receive from 
our Members of Congress. 

We are glad to get your requests and 
recommendations, Congressman THOMPSON, 
for they always are reasonable and based 
on a desire to provide better postal service 
to your constituents—our patrons. 

With this kind of support, I am confident 
that we will be able to make still greater 
improvements on a service-need basis in 
Louisiana and the Seventh District. 

Sincerely, 
Geo. A. Gray, 
Regional Operations Director, Post 
Office Department. 
Towa, LA., 
February 3, 1962. 

DEAR Mr. THOMPSON: Thank you so much 
for your letter of January 26, 1962, and for 
your efforts in my behalf in having my an- 
nuity account corrected. I have just re- 
ceived a check dated January 30, 1962, to 
cover the error in my account. 
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I really appreciate the prompt action in 
this matter, and I am telling all of my 
friends that you accomplished in 3 days 
what I had not been able to do in 3 months. 

I can assure you that we of the postal 
group are grateful for your efforts in our 
behalf. I am a member of the former Na- 
tional Postal Transport Association which 
is now affiliated with the Federation of 
Postal Clerks. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun R. LEBLANC. 
OPpEtousas, LA., 
March 2, 1962. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON; The mem- 
bers of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, Branch 1530, 
of the National Association of Letter Car- 
riers, Opelousas, La., take this opportunity 
to sincerely thank you for your stanch sup- 
port of the pay raise. 

We of this area shall always support you 
in your endeavors to improve the conditions 
of the people you represent. 

Sincerely, 
LADIES’ AUXILIARY, BRANCH 1530. 


Basie, LA., 
January 23, 1962. 

Telegram: “Your action and support of 
equipment allowance bills pending in the 
House Committee is appreciated. 

“WILLIS J. FRUGE, 
“ZENON FONTENOT, 
“Rural Mail Carriers.” 
Baton ROUGE, LA., 
June 7, 1962. 

Dran MrR. THOMPSON: As a supervisor in 
the Baton Rouge Post Office, I am most 
grateful for the interest shown and the 
support that you have given to legislation 
presented in behalf of postal employees, 

Your favorable consideration and sup 
of this fair and just bill, HR. 10210, will 
be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
O. J, Micaup. 
FRANKLINTON, LA., 
September 23, 1961. 
Representative T. A. THOMPSON, 
Washington, D.C.: 

USDA-—ASCS employees are deeply grateful 
to you for your assistance in approval of 
S. 739. 

W. P. GREER, 
President, Louisiana Association of 
ASC Employees. 
SULPHUR, LA., 
June 22, 1962. 

Dear Sie: I did receive a copy of H.R. 
11040, with committee reports, on June 18, 
1962, in reply to my letter of June 14. 

This prompt action on your part is cer- 
tainly appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM L. HENNING, 
President, Cameron Telephone Co. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
May 7. 1962. 

Dear T. A.: This is to say thank you very 
much for your help in the passage of H.R. 
11040 on satellite communications. All of 
us are deeply grateful. 

Sincerely, 
JASPER DORSEY, 
Manager, Government Relations, Amer- 
ican T. 4 T. Co. 
EUNICE, LA., January 31, 1962. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE THOMPSON: May we 
express our sincere appreciation for your 
unlimited and enthusiastic cooperation in 
securing approval of the above application. 
Without such we are certain that our task 
would have been far more difficult. 
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You may be confident that the proceeds 
to be forwarded from SBA will be used in a 
manner that will reflect your trust and con- 
fidence. Should the occasion arise, you may 
be certain that we shall exert every effort to 
recompense for your cooperation. 

With best regards, we are, 

Respectfully yours, 
MANUEL Truck & EQUIPMENT CO., INC., 
GLADNEY L. MANUEL, President. 
SULPHUR, LA., December 14, 1961. 

Dan MR. THOMPSON: Just a note to bring 
you up to date on the Small Business 
Administration disaster loan. 

I certainly do appreciate the efforts that 
you have made and that which your execu- 
tive secretary, Mrs. Clara Harrison, had 
made in our behalf. I would like to extend 
to both of you my sincere wishes for a pleas- 
ant Christmas season. 

Best personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
WALTER J. BINNINGS, 
President, Calship, Inc. 
WESTWEGO, La. 
May 23, 1962. 

HONORABLE Sim: We wish to thank you for 
your very gracious cooperation with our Mr. 
Novotny in his complaint that Small Busi- 
ness Administration policy appeared to be 
violated in the letting of a Government con- 
tract in this area by the 8th Naval District. 
Your cooperation resulted in investigation 
wherein it was disclosed that the 8th Naval 
District and the Small Business Administra- 
tion were not aware that sufficient competi- 
tive small businesses exist in the area to 
justify electronic work being established as 
a small business setaside. We are very 
happy to report that we are completely satis- 
fied with the explanations and the con- 
sideration extended by officials of the 8th 
Naval District and Mr. Will Rogers of SBA. 

Again, for Mr. Novotny and the entire 
group, please let me express our thanks and 
appreciation for your expeditious attention 
to Mr. Novotny's request for the investiga- 
tion mentioned in our first paragraph. 

Sincerely, 
ELECTRONIC SERVICES, INC., 
Henry A. Crayon, Jr. 


From the Opelousas Daily World, Feb. 5, 
1961 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Dran Sir: I generally agree with you in 
your editorials, but this time I am sorry to 
disagree. 

You call the majority of our Louisiana 
Congressmen the packing quintet. I pre- 
fer to call them Loulsiana’s unpacking 
quintet. 

And I am gratified to know that our own 
Congressman THompson voted with the 
majority to unpack the Rules Committee. 
Also, it is a disappointment to me to find 
our good Co en Hésert voting with 
the minority. It is easy to understand Pass- 
MAN’s vote—he would not vote for anything 
President Kennedy wants. 

Had H.R. 127 failed, the rules in the new 
Congress would be fixed by Republican 
Leader CHarLes HALLECK and Rules Commit- 
tee Chairman Howarp SMITH, a Virginia 
Democrat, as conservative as he is canny, 
and it would have left President Kennedy’s 
second week as President as gloomy as his 
first week was glorious. 

We have a tidelands bill coming up. What 
the majority of our Congressmen did, may 
help. It certainly will not hurt. 

The Rules Committee controls the flow of 
bills to the House floor for action, and you 
may recall that in the last Congress, the 
conservative coalition, 6 out of 12 Mem- 
bers constantly damned the liberals and 
damned their bills. 
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A certain brand of cigarettes claims it “un- 
packs the flavor’ of tobacco. Our Louisiana 
Congressmen unlocked the door of the Rules 
Committee and have rendered a service to 
our State, the South, and the Nation. 

I should like to . them. 

D. LAFLEUR, Sr. 

VILLE PLATTE, La. 

(Prof LaFleur, as he was endearingly 
called by his students and close friends, has 
been a leader in Louisiana's educational sys- 
tem for many years.) 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., 
August 10, 1961. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: Thank you 
for your recent:mailing re the House Rules 
Committee. 

At the time of the original vote upon the 
enlargement of this committee, I wrote to 
you urging your vote against this increased 
membership—in my official capacity as 
president of the local medical society (Cal- 
casieu Parish). 8 

Speaking as an individual, I wish to go on 
record as approving your action—contrary 
to my written wishes at the time. Sub- 
sequent events have shown that the whole 
story was not available to local voters—cer- 
tainly not tome. This shows, I believe, that 
organizational matters appertaining to the 
House or Senate should properly be the con- 
cern of the Members and it is virtually im- 
possible for the individual citizen to be 
cognizant of every nuance of such situations. 
I applaud your action in spite of the un- 
favorable press at the time. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. M. Swatn, M. D. 
Moran Crry, LA., 
May 5, 1962. 

DEAR CoNGRESSMAN THOMPSON: We appre- 
ciate your interest in HR. 946 concerning 
low interest loans for shrimpers. Your sup- 
Port in this matter is of great help to our 
industry. 

Thanking you for past favors, we remain, 

Sincerely, 
Twin Crry FISHERMAN’S COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Ina Marr, 
President and General Manager, 
New ORLEANS, 
June 18, 1962. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: The Com- 
mission is certainly pleased to learn of the 
Passage of the bill providing funds for in- 
creased. biological research on shrimp in the 
Gulf of Mexico. Please be assured of the 
Commission's sincere appreciation for your 
support of the appropriation of these funds. 

W. D. GUNN, 
Director, Gulf States Marine Fisheries 
Commission. 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA., 
February 19, 1962, 

Dear CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: There is 
attached hereto a copy of the recommenda- 
tions of the steering committee to the Na- 
tional Shrimp Congress which have been 
adopted by the National Shrimp Congress as 
representing the policy of the domestic 
shrimp industry and outlining its immedi- 
ate and long-range needs. 

You have always shown a keen interest in 
this valuable fishery and the industry is 
grateful for your continuing support, 

At this time we are in critical need of in- 
creasing the gear research and exploration 
activities of the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
erles in connection with shrimp. 

The domestic shrimp industry will be most 
grateful for your leadership in resolving these 
major problems. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WLAN R. NEBLETT, 
Executive Director, National Shrimp 
Congress, Inc. 
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The job of a Congressman can best be 
done if there is cooperation and team- 
work between him and his local and 
State officials and I have worked with 
local governmental agencies and officials 
at every opportunity. Ihave made many 
friends in Washington among the Rep- 
resentatives and Senators from other 
States and I have worked constantly and 
effectively with the “team” of the Louisi- 
ana delegation. Through this type of 
cooperation and teamwork, much has 
been accomplished in parishes and mu- 
nicipalities throughout my district. All 
of the work of the Congressman is not on 
the floor of the House. For instance, 
through my friendly influence with the 
telephone company’s representative, I 
was able just recently to have a new tele- 
phone system installed for the town of 
Leonville. 

I have assisted in having approval 
given to the Area Redevelopment Agency 
program for St. Landry, Evangeline, and 
Acadia Parishes to provide new job op- 
portunities for residents in these areas. 
With the cooperation of local officials, I 
was successful in having these three 
parishes and Allen Parish designated as 
“depressed areas” by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

I am working with the officials of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service of the Federal 
Government in an effort to obtain a bet- 
ter break for our sportsmen in the matter 
of regulations on waterfowl—both sea- 
son and bag limit. 

I have been alert to the problems of 
labor and the workingman, and my ef- 
forts in the future, as in the past, will be 
toward development of more opportuni- 
ties for employment, a better standard 
of living, and, thus, the assurance of a 
better future for our children. 

I have taken an active part in the fight 
to keep the Federal Government from 
encroaching on our State’s rights in the 
matter of control of our natural gas in- 
dustry. Since I was first elected to Con- 
gress, I have helped in the effort to re- 
store what is rightfully ours in the tide- 
lands controversy. I feel confident that 
one day, we will be successful through an 
act of Congress in giving back to the 
States those submerged lands that prop- 
erly belong to the States. 

I am opposed to Federal aid to edu- 
cation. I feel that any move to give 
Federal aid to education would inevi- 
tably bring on Federal control of educa- 
tion and I am unalterably opposed to 
the centralization of control of educa- 
tion in any bureau of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. As long as the people of our 
parishes and State meet the costs of 
operating our schools, the matter of 
school policy and operation will remain 
with the local officials and people. 

I have constantly engaged in a battle 
for more economy in government. I 
feel very strongly that the United States 
must live within its income and must 
liquidate its indebtedness if it is to sur- 
vive. I shall continue to insist that our 
country be operated on a balanced 
budget. I feel that we cannot afford to 
spend ourselves into bankruptcy trying 
to save other nations from the same fate. 
We must look to the solving of the many 
problems of our own if we are to re- 
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main strong. I have always opposed our 
foreign aid programs, especially giving 
foreign aid in money. Of course, if the 
peoples of the world are hungry, we 
should give them food; if they need 
clothing, we should send them fiber— 
both of which we have in surplus. I be- 
lieve that nations, like people, can be 
helped best in a manner that will not 
rob them of their self-respect and sense 
of responsibility. 

We must continue our fight to defeat 
communism. I believe this can best be 
done if we continue to develop our nat- 
ural resources, continually strive for a 
higher standard of living for our farm- 
ers, businessmen, labor, and all our citi- 
zens and by setting an example to show 
other nations that we are free from op- 
pressions of religion and expression and 
free to pursue our ambitions toward a 
better and happier life. Through this 
example, rather than through our ex- 
travagant attempts to buy friendship, we 
will win their lasting confidence and 
respect. 

Our Nation today is stronger than it 
has ever been. I cannot go along with 
those who try to make our people believe 
that our Government and our Nation are 
weak. I cannot help but condemn those 
who make almost a profession of de- 
structively criticizing our form of Gov- 
ernment and its officials and trying to 
take away the faith of our people in our 
Government and its officials, whether it 
be local or national. These persons do 
more harm than the known subversives 
because they spread their criticisms un- 
der the guise of patriotism, while the 
subversives are held to be suspect at the 
outset. I am convinced that we will con- 
tinue to expand our standards of living 
and be strong enough to leave a won- 
derful heritage for the generations to 
come. 


The following letters indicate the ap- 
preciation of my constituency for my ef- 
forts on these matters: 

OPELOUSAS, La, June 8, 1962. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: On behalf of the St. 
Landry Parish Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration, please accept our sincere thanks 
and appreciation for your taking time out of 
your busy schedule to meet with us in Wash- 
ington June 5. 

We believe this project is a natural for 
our area and its establishment would open 
up new fields that we can hardly conceive 
of at this time. We are aware of the Area 
Redevelopment Administration cost involved, 
but with the assistance of other branches of 
the Government, the success of the project 
could be assured. 

I trust that your coming campaign in this 
district will secure for you another term 
of fine representation for your constituents 
and if we can be of any assistance to you 
here, please call on us. 

Again, many thanks and with kindest per- 
sonal regards, I remain. 

Very truly yours, 
James P. DOHERTY, 
Vice President, American Bank & 
Trust Co. 
MORGAN Orrx, LA., 
July 5, 1962. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: I wish to 
acknowledge with sincere appreciation your 
recent actions with regard to HR. 9158 rela- 
tive to Coast Guard approval and supervi- 
sion of construction of deep water structures. 
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Your informative telegram on June 6 was es- 
pecially appreciated. 

Had this piece of legislation, H.R. 9158, 
been enacted, it would have resulted in an 
unwarranted expense to both the taxpaying 
public and to our industry. 

With best regards. 

Yours very truly, 
OFFSHORE OPERATORS COMMITTEE, 
J. W. GREELY, Chairman. 
WASHINGTON, 
September 21, 1981. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: I am sorry 
I did not get by before you had to leave. I 
just wanted to thank you in person for the 
favors you have done for me. 

I have just come from Coast Guard Head- 
quarters, and I am happy that everything 
gcems to be coming out all right. 

Thank you for your help and good luck. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD H. Watspoar III. 

EUNICE, LA. 

Lake CHARLES, LA., 
May 8, 1961. 

Dear T.A.: I enjoyed my brief visit with 
you while in Washington, 

I realize that you have been very persist- 
ent in your efforts to secure the continued 
use of Chennault Air Force Base. It seems 
that we are a long way from realizing a solu- 
tion to this problem. 

By continuing to explore every possibility, 
perhaps a new economic return can be se- 
cured. I know that the Chennault Air Force 
Base Committee is looking forward to work- 
ing with you later this month. 

Thank you for your hospitality in Wash 
ington. x 


PARKER LEDBETTER, 
General Manager, Lake Charles Associa- 
tion of Commerce. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA., 
January 30,1961. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE THOMPSON: I wish to 
inform you that I am receiving the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL Rxconn and I thank you for your 
kindness in sending it to me. 

I also appreciate your sending me copies 
of the veterans’ bills which I request from 
time to time. 

Sincerely, 
E. L. FAULK. 

(Mr. Faulk was chaplain of the Spanish- 
American War Veterans chapter in Louisi- 
ana.) 

Orztousas, LA., 
January 16,1962. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: Just a line 
to thank you for sending me the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record which I enjoy very much. 
Your interest is sincerely appreciated. 

With every good wish for a successful ses- 
sion, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Jack R. DEL BUENO, 


DERIDDER, LA., 

June 1, 1961. 
Dran Mr. THonmPsSoN: My husband and I 
want you to know we sincerely appreciate 
the consideration that was shown us by you 
and your office in our son's trouble. We 
won't forget our friends in the future, either. 

Thank you so much. 
Sincerely, 
Mr, and Mrs. Renan A. Lorrix. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., 
June 22, 1962. 
Dear T. A.: I am deeply appreciative of the 
many courtesies and favors which you have 
extended to me in the past and would like to 
offer any assistance I can to you in the up- 
coming election. 
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If I can be of any help, won't you let me 
know? 
Very truly yours, 
Mac's CAMERA SHOP, 
Mac. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., 
July 8, 1962. 

Dear Sm: This is to advise you that our 
daughter was seen as an outpatient at the 
Heart Institute on June 20, 1962. Dr. Eugene 
Braunwald wants to see her next year in 
June if she gets no worse. She will have 
open-heart surgery probably before her sixth 
birthday. 

We were very well pleased with the way 
everyone treated us there. We want to thank 
you for the help you have given us in getting 
Dr. Braunwald and Dr. Kleminson to see 
Carolyn. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sgt. and Mrs. Vantsz FONTENOT. 


Lake CHARLES, LA., 
March 14, 1960. 

Dear Mr. THOMPSON: Today I received 
your letter dated March 11, with the en- 
closure from the Consul in Beirut. I want to 
thank you for the interest you have taken 
in this matter, and wish there were some 
way to show our appreciation. 

We are a good-sized family here and I want 
you to know that we are with you 100 per- 
cent and will always be. I hope we may see 
you the next time you are in Lake Charles. 

Thanking you again, Iam, 

Yours truly, 
T. S. NAGEM. 


Lake CHARLES, LA. 
April 3, 1962. 

Dzar Mz. THOMPSON: I have received from 
Senator ELLENDER a letter informing me of 
your role in making available the CONGRES- 
stoNAL Recorp to me and I wish to express 
my deep appreciation for this courtesy and 
service. I shall see to it that many others 
have access to this document besides my- 
self. 

Thank you for your courtesy in furnishing 
me the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and with 
kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
R. Gorvon Hotcomse, M.D. 


Lake CHARLES, LA., 
March 26, 1962. 
Deag Asuton: Your letter of March 21 
instant received and also the flag which was 
delivered for the municipal airport through 
the courtesy of Maj. Gen. John Hester. 
In behalf of our airport authority for 
District No. 1 of Calcasieu Parish, 
please accept our thanks for this nice gift. 
All regretted very much that you could 
not be present. 
Sincerely, 
E. R. KAUFMAN, 
President. 
Wasnuinectron, D.C., 
June 11, 1962. 
Dran Mr. THOMPSON: We appreciate your 
letter of June 4, and we are glad to inform 
you that the recertification of the workable 
program for community improvement for 
the town of Vinton, La., has been approved. 
Your continued interest in the work these 
communities are doing to upgrade their 
housing and their neighborhoods should 
serve as an inspiration to them. 
Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. WEAVER, 
Administrator, Housing and Home Fin- 
ance Agency. 
MAMOU, LA., 
February 27, 1961. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: We have 
now heard from the 4th Army Headquarters 
advising that the town of Mamou has been 
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placed on the prospective bidders list pub- 
lished for the information of property dis- 
posal officers and that invitations to bid will 
be sent to us. 

On behalf of the town of Mamou, I want 
to sincerely thank you for your effective as- 
sistance in this matter. 

With kindest personal regards and best 
wishes, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
TATE e: Tats, 
PauL C. Tare, 


I am confident that the future holds 
many great things for our areas in the 
Seventh District and all the State of 
Louisiana. My 28 years in Government 
service qualify me to know what our 
problems are and to work effectively for 
their solution. I feel that ability plus 
experience are more necessary during 
these troubled times than ever before. 
I know that seniority is all-important 
in Congress. The more seniority a Con- 
gressman has, the more attention his 
requests receive from Government agen- 
cies and the more effective his repre- 
sentation of his people. The late 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives longer than 
any other Speaker in history, had the 
following to say regarding seniority: 

It takes a while for a man to learn and 
get established and gain his full influence. 
He doesn’t reach his full usefulness his first 
term, or two terms. And the worst thing 
a district can do for itself, if it's got some- 
one here doing his job, is to keep changing 
its Congressman, A man makes a record 
here about the way he does in business, or 
in law, or anything else; it's hard work that 
makes the difference, 


With my ever-mounting seniority in 
Congress, it is my hope that, as Rep- 
resentative of the seventh district, I may 
play a part in future accomplishments 
for our areas and the State of Louisiana. 


The Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
sion and International Claims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Ed- 
ward D. Re, Chairman of the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the 
United States, is doing a magnificent job 
as head of that Agency during the past 
year and a half. A professor of law at 
St. John’s University School of Law in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., and an outstanding 
scholar in his field, he is the author of 
many articles and studies in interna- 
tional law. 

One of his most recent articles is pub- 
lished in the summer 1962 issue of the 
Syracuse Law Review, and it is entitled 
“The Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission and International Claims.” The 
article is based on two addresses deliv- 
ered by Dr. Re, one at a meeting of the 
Washington Foreign Law Society, held 
in Washington, D.C., on October 16, 1961, 
and the other at the Middle Atlantic 
States Conference of the American So- 
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ciety for Legal History, held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on January 20, 1962. 

This is one of a series of several arti- 
cles in which Dr. Re is seeking to make 
the work of the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission known to a wider au- 
dience throughout the country, lawyers 
and citizens. In this series he explains 
the jurisdiction and functions of the 
Commission. The article cited above, as 
published in the Syracuse Law Review, 
discusses the present and potential con- 
tribution of the Commission to the com- 
plex field of claims in international law 
and foreign relations. 

Mr. Speaker, I regard it as a very 
worthwhile study by an expert in this 
field and am happy to commend it to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

THE FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMIS- 
SION AND INTERNATIONAL CLAIMS 
(By Edward D. Re) 
INTRODUCTION 


In this era of remarkable scientific, cul- 
tural, and technological progress we have in- 
deed been privileged to witness the growth 
of international law as a tool of diplomacy 
in effecting peaceful and orderly change in 
the modern world. Nowhere has this growth 
been more apparent than in the adjudication 
of international claims arising ffom the na- 
tlonalization of foreign-owned property. 
This feld has always been one of intense 
specialization and a high degree of com- 
plexity. But today it is assuming an eyer- 
increasing significance in light of unparal- 
leled international activity in commerce and 
industry following the two Great World 
Wars. 

Among the great variety of international 
wrongs, the nationalization of foreign- 
owned property in particular has raised many 
dificult and important legal questions. In 
the absence of an international agreement 
to the contrary, does a nation have the right 
to nationalize foreign-owned property? If 
a nation does have the right to nationalize, 
what are the rights of the former owners? 
Although the answers to these questions can 
be found in customary international law,’ it 
is not enough to reiterate the lofty principles 
of substantive law regarding the inviolability 
of private property. Specifically, our at- 
tention should center on the concrete at- 
tempts which have been made by States to 
give effect to the notion which protects pri- 
vate property. We must also remember 
that the concept of property today is the 
center of a fundamental and worldwide ideo- 
logical conflict? The ideas we consider most 
basic—the right to ownership and retention 
of private property, the enjoyment of its 
fruits and benefits, and the right to in- 
demnification upon its nationalization are 
indeed issues of the greatest legal, moral, and 
ideological significance. It may be truly 
pt that every procedural action designed to 

and protect the substantive legal 
pte Cree to which we are committed oc- 
cupies a crucial position on the ideological 
battleground on which we are currently en- 
guged. 


See authorities cited in Re. Foreign Con- 
fiscations in Angelo-American Law“ (1951); 
Re, "Judicial Developments in Sovereign Im- 
munity and Foreign Confiscations,”1 N. Y L. F. 
160 (1955); Re, “Nationalization and the In- 
vestment of Capital Abroad,” 42 Geo. L. J. 
44 (1953); Re, “The Nationalization of For- 
eign-Owned Property.“ 36 Minn. L. Rev. 323 
(1952). 

See Seidi-Hohenveldern, “Communist 
Theories on Confiscation and Expropriation; 
8 Comments,” 1 Am. J. Comp. L. 541 

58). 
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Of the major contrasting views concern- 
ing private property, the United States has 
consistently adhered to the international 
standard of justice—that private property 
cannot be taken without the payment of 
just compensation.“ Others, however, have 
taken the view that all that is required is 
the so-called equality of treatment standard, 
which accords to the owner of foreign prop- 
erty the same treatment received by a na- 
tional or citizen of the nationalizing state.“ 
In the presence of these extremes, a third 
view has been suggested that there ought 
to de something in between, i.e. at least 
partial compensation.“ 

Apart from the discussion of the right of 
& nation to nationalize foreign-owned prop- 
erty,” the more immediate question that 
American property holders would like to have 
answered is whether there exist any preven~ 
tive techniques that would either eliminate, 
or, in any event, minimize the possibility 
that their capital and property abroad would 
be nationalized by the foreign country. And 
if a nationalization inevitably occurs, how 
can the former owners be best indemni- 
fied? How can they be assured the “ade- 
quate, effective, and prompt” compensation 
to which they are entitled by the interna- 
tional law standard? Specifically, what 
procedural remedies are available to the in- 
dividual claimant? 

The following treatment will therefore em- 
phasize a procedural aspect of this phase of 
international law: the origin, evolution, and 
present methods for the adjudication and 
settlement of international claims. More 
particularly, it will deal with the role played 
by this country’s National Tribunal in ad- 
judicating claims arising from the nationali- 
zation of American property abroad. 
TRADITIONAL METHODS OF SETTLEMENT: DIPLO- 

MACY, FOREIGN COURTS, AND THE MIXED 

CLAIMS COMMISSION 

To the American citizen whose property 
abroad was confiscated or nationalized, 
any other citizen who suffered an . 
tional wrong, recourse was initially uimited 
to the pursuit of his remedy through diplo- 


*See Audinet, “Le monopole des assur- 
ances sur la vie en Italie et le droit des 
etrangers, 20 Revue Generale de Droit In- 
ternational Public,” 5 (1913); Doman, 
“Postwar Nationalization of Foreign Property 
in Europe,” 48 Colum. L. Rey. 1125, 1131-1132 
(1948). For the various views concerning 
the requirement of compensation see excel- 
lent documentation in Wilson, “Property- 
Protection Provisions in U.S. Commercial 
Treaties,” 45 Am. J. Int'l L. 83, 85-87 (1951). 
See also 1 Hackworth “Digest of Interna- 
tional Law,” 21 (1940). 

«See Williams, “International Law and the 
Property of Aliens,” 9 Brit. Yb. Int'l L. 1, 
15 (1928); Baty, The Canons of Interna- 
tional Law.“ 131 (1930); Dunn, Interna- 
tional Law and Private Property Rights,” 
28 Colum. L. Rev. 166 (1928). 

1 Oppenheim, “International Law,“ 318 
(1948); Doman, supra, note 3, at 1161; Kuhn, 
“Nationalization of Foreign-Owned Property 
in Its Impact on International Law,” 45 Am. 
J. Int'l L. 709, 711712 (1951). 

*See, generally, authorities cited, supra, 
note 3. 

*The language is that of Secretary Hull in 
his note to the Mexican Government of Aug. 
22, 1938, Department of State press re- 
lease, Aug. 25, 1938; 32 Am. J. Int'l L. 
Supp. 191, 193 (1938). For similar terms 
descriptive of the type of compensation re- 
quired by international law see Woolsey, 
“The Expropriation of Oil Properties by 
Mexico,” 32 Am. J. Int'l L. 519, 523 (1938) 
(“full and prompt indemnification”); Herz, 
“Expropriation of Foreign Property,” 35 Am, 
J. Int'l Law 243, 255 (1941) (“full and im- 
mediate compensation in cash"). 
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matic channels or the presentation of his 
case directly to the courts of the offending 
nation. In practice, both methods had seri- 
ous limitations. Recourse through diplo- 
matic channels often proved to be notori- 
ously unstable, depending to a great degree 
on the vagaries of the prevailing state of 
international relations’ Moreover, tradi- 
tional methods proved to be inadequate in 
coping with the thousands of claims that 
arose after the extensive nationalizations 
that followed World War II. 

For a long time, however, the citizen's 
only other alternative was a recourse to the 
home courts of the confiscating country 
a remedy which hardly provided an objec- 
tive forum. Although these procedures still 
exist, they have been supplemented, to a 
great extent, by the advent of relatively 
newer devices designed to facilitate the set- 
tlement of these claims. 


The first of these was the use of the 
“mixed claims commission”—a mixed or in- 
ternational tribunal having jurisdiction to 
determine all claims between two or more 
countries falling within a certain class. 
The “mixed commission” evolved naturally 
from the temporary international commis- 
sions constituted to hear and adjudicate 
specific international disputes. Such tribu- 
nals were often established pursuant to 
treaties and agreements of peace, as was, for 
instance, the Mixed Claims Commission rep- 
resenting the United States and Germany 
which decided the war damage claims of 
American nationals subsequent to the First 
World War.“ 

The history of mixed claims commissions 
is well known to the international lawyer. 
The varying national makeup of mixed com- 
missions often subjected them to internal 
delays and differences, with a corresponding 
reflection on the objectivity and equity of 
each decision in the eyes of the claimant. 
Also, their existence was tem and 
often short lived. This ad hoc type of ex- 
istence condemned each successive commis- 
sion to start anew rather than to build upon 
the cumulative judicial and administrative 
experiences of prior adjudications, 

The problem of enforcing the decisions of 
the international commissions, moreover, was 
sometimes difficult of solution, and could be 
solved only by more diplomatic negotiation. 
The absence of effective enforcement ma- 
chinery, the lack of adequate review facil- 
ities, the setting off of claims against each 
country, and the sensitivity of the commis- 
sions to the prevailing political climate, were 
problems that plagued both claimant and 
attorney.“ 


»A state was always free to decide whether 
or not it would espouse the claim of its na- 
tional. See Hudson: “International Tribu- 
nals.“ 191 (1944). 

®*See 5 Hackworth, “A Digest of Interna- 
tional Law.“ 501 (1943). 

1 See Ralston, “Law and Procedure of In- 
ternational Tribunals,” 5, 33 (revised edi- 
tion, 1926). 

Agreement for a Mixed Commission, Ber- 
lin, Aug. 10, 1922, T. S. No. 665. The agree- 
ment provided no means for satisfying the 
claims, Thereafter, the Dawes plan of 1924 
was initiated, whereby Germany agreed to 
pay reparations in annual installments to 
be used partially in satisfaction of awards 
made by the Mixed Claims Commission. See 
hearings before a Subcommittee on Com- 
merce and Finance of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 87th 
Cong., Ist sess. 78 (1961 (statement of Ed- 
ward D, Re, chairman, FCSC). 

* For other inherent defects of the mixed 
commission, including different legal back- 
grounds of the members, see Lillich, “Inter- 
national Claims: Their Adjudication by Na- 
tional Commissions,” 7, 10, 11-12 (1962). 
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NEWER METHODS: THE LUMP-SUM SETTLEMENT 
AND THE NATIONAL CLAIMS COMMISSION 


In more recent years, newer concepts have 
been inaugurated and developed with ever- 
increasing success to cope with the problems 
of international claims adjudication. These 
include the use of lump-sum settlement and 
the national claims commission. In the 
lump-sum or en bloc settlement one coun- 
try pays to another a certain amount in 
settlement of fall the claims of the latter's 
nationals arising from a given situation, gen- 
erally a nationalization of property.“ The 
payee country then establishes its own judi- 
cial machinery, comprised entirely of its own 
nationals, to hear and determine the dis- 
putes of individual claimants, This innova- 
tion, free from international political ten- 
sions, would adjudicate all the claims en- 
visaged by the settlement in a proper judicial 
atmosphere. 

Although these national claims commis- 
sions are the tribunals that implement par- 
ticular lump-sum settlements, they have 
been variously characterized. Hudson refers 
to them as “special domestic tribunals,” 
while Jessup calls them “special national 
courts.“ “ They are described by Domke, 
Briggs, and Ralston as “domestic institu- 
tions.“ For the most part, however, na- 
tional claims commissions were essentially 
tem in nature, and, like many of the 
international tribunals, functioned under 
the same inherent disadvantages of this type 
of existence. Moreover, the creation of new 
commissions led to a host of confusing and 
conflicting rules of substance and procedure. 

For example, in the early part of 1954, 
there existed in the United States the Inter- 
national Claims Commission” and the War 
Claims Commission,“ both of whose ad- 
ministrative and judicial functions were 
closely parallel. Foreseeing the desirability 
of combining the work of these Commis- 
sions and the inherent advantages of an in- 
dependent and permanent tribunal devoted 
exclusively to the processing and adjudica- 
tion of claims, Congress in 1954 combined 
the functions of these agencies into one per- 
manent Commission—the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission of the United 
States.” 


THE FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
sion is the 20th national claims commission 


“For lump-sum agreements dating back 
to the early 19th century cee Lillich, op. cit. 
supra note 12, at 10-11. 

Hudson, “International Tribunals," 192 
(1944). 

33 “Proceedings, Second Summer Confer- 
ence on International Law, Cornell Law 
School“ 37 (1958). 

0 Id. at 120. See Coerper, “The Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission and Judicial 
Review,” 50 Am. J. Int'l L. 868, 877 (1956), 
citing Briggs,” The Settlement of Mexican 
Claims Act of 1942, 37 Am. J. Int'l L. 222 
(1943) and Ralston, “The Law and Procedure 
of International Tribunals, 239 (1926), But 
see Lillich, op. cit. supra note 12, at 21, n. 
78. See also Lillich, supra, at 20: „The fact 
that national claims commissions derive 
their authority from both international 
ogreement and municipal legislation has 
caused considerable confusion as to their 
exact status.” See discussion note 26 infra. 

*The ICC functioned under the Inter- 
national Claims Settlement Act of 1949, 64 
Stat. 12 (1950), 22 U.S.C. §§ 1621-27 (1950). 

The ICC functioned under the War 
Claims Act of 1948, 62 Stat. 1240 (1948), 50 
U.S.C. App. §§ 2001-13 (1958). 

2 Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1954, 68 
Stat. 1279 (1954), 5 U.S.C. 13302) (1958). 
This plan abolished both predecessor Com- 
missions and transferred their respective 
functions to the FCSC. 
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established in this country,” and the per- 
manent National Claims Commission of the 
United States. 

As successor agency to both the Interna- 
tional Claims Commission and the War 
Claims Commission, the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission has jurisdiction to 
determine the claims of United States na- 
tionals against foreign governments for 
compensation for losses and injuries sus- 
tained by them.” Adjudication of claims 
is made pursuant to programs against par- 
ticular countries which may be authorized 
under the International Claims Settlement 
Act * or the War Claims Act?! Available 
funds * have their sources primarily in in- 
ternational agreements, lump-sum settle- 
ments, or, in some cases, liquidation of 
foreign assets in this country by the Depart- 
ments of Justice or Tre . The Com- 
mission has jurisdiction to adjudicate other 
programs which may be authorized by the 
Congress. . 

Although an independent agency of the 
U.S. Government, the Commission is not a 
regulatory agency, but a judicial tribunal 
which performs essentially, if not solely, 
judicial functions.“ Apart from the ad- 
ministrative functions of the Chairman, 
who is vested with sole administrative au- 
thority by Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1954," the functions of the Chairman and 
Commissioners are wholly judicial. The 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission, 
therefore, is the U.S. tribunal which, pur- 
suant to the provisions of specific enabling 
acts, adjudicates claims presented by Ameri- 
cans against foreign countries, 

The name of the Commission is perhaps 
misleading: the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission actually does not settle claims. 
Generally, settlement is accomplished by the 
Department of State. Nor does the Com- 
mission perform a purely “distributing func- 
tion” as is suggested by Christenson in The 
United States-Rumanian Claims Settlement 
Agreement of March 30, 1960, 55 Am. J. 
Int'l L. 617, 619 (1961). Actual distribution 
of funds is performed by the Treasury pur- 
suant to the International Claims Settle- 
ment Act of 1949, as amended, 64 Stat. 12 
(1950), 22 U.S.C. §$§ 1626, 1627 (1958). The 
words of the Supreme Court of the United 
States concerning the War Claims Com- 
mission in Wiener v. United States, 357 U.S. 
349, 355-56 (1958) may clarify this miscon- 
ception: “The final form of the legislation, 
as we have seen, left the widened range of 


„Domke, "Foreword to Lillich, Interna- 
tional Claims: Their Adjudication by Na- 
tional Commissions” at vill (1962). 

23 Ibid. 

= See International Claims Settlement Act 
of 1949, as amended, 64 Stat. 12 (1950), 
22 U.S.C. § 1623(a) (1958); War Claims Act 
of 1948, as amended, 62 Stat. 1240 (1948), 
50 U.S.C. App. § 2001, 2002 (1958). 

™64 Stat. 12 (1950), 22 U.S.C. §§ 1621-42 
(1958). See note 29 infra for specific 
amendments to the act. 

62 Stat. 1240 (1948), 50 U.S.C. App, 
§§ 2001-16 (1958). 

The word “fund” is a word of art and 
refers to the specific moneys held separately 
under particular Commission programs: Le., 
the Czechoslovakian Claims Fund, the Polish 
Claims Fund, the War Claims Fund. See, 
€g. 14 FCSC Semiann. Rep. 4 [Jan.—June 
1961]; De Vegvar v. Gilliland, 228 F. 2d 
640, 642 (D.C. Cir. 1955), cert. denied, 350 
U.S. 994 (1956). See also text accompany- 
ing note 58 infra. 

*The precise standing of the Commission 
as a judicial tribunal is not always under- 
stood. The Commission issues opinions 
that are used as precedents, and functions 
pursuant to its own rules of practice. 

768 Stat. 1279 (1954), 5 U.S.C. § 133(z) 
(1954) (19 Fed. Reg. 3985, $ 3). 
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claims to be determined by adjudication. 
Congress could, of course, have given juris- 
diction over these claims to the district 
courts or to the Court of Claims, The fact 
that it chose to establish a Commission to 
‘adjudicate according to law’ the classes of 
claims defined in the statute did not alter 
the intrinsic judicial character of the task 
with which the Commission was charged. 
The claims were to be ‘adjudicated accord- 
ing to law,’ that is, on the merits of each 
claim, supported by evidence and governing 
legal considerations, by a body that was 
‘entirely free from the control or coercive 
influence, direct or indirect [cases cited], 
of either the Executive or the Congress.“ 

Basically, the Commission administers the 
War Claims Act of 1948 * and the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949 as 
they have been variously amended. The 
first statute related to claims arising out of 
World War II. With the exception of minor 
liquidation functions, nine such claims pro- 
grams have been completed by the Com- 
mission, resulting in more than 380,000 
awards.” The second statute administered 
by the Commission includes those claims 
which arose after World War II as a result 
of the nationalization or confiscation of 
American properties abroad by certain Iron 
Curtain countries in Central Europe and the 
Balkans. 

The Commission is presently completing 
such a program against the Government of 
Czechoslovakia. This program was initiated 
by the enactment of title IV of the Inter- 
national Claims Settlement Act." Claims 
under the Czechoslovakian program are based 
upon “the nationalization or other taking 
* * * of property including any rights or 
interests therein owned at the time by 
nationals of the United States.“ * 

The Commission is also currently engaged 
is a similar program against Poland. This 
program, the largest single international 
claims program undertaken to date by the 
Commission, provides an excellent example 
of the lump-sum settlement technique. 
The International Claims Settlement Act of 
1949, as amended, authorizes the Commis- 
sion to begin the receipt, examination, and 
adjudication of claims imedlately upon the 
signing of a claims settlement agreement 
with any government with which the US. 
Government was not at war during World 
War IL“ The Polish claims program was 
initiated on July 16, 1960, with the signing 
of a lump-sum settlement agreement by the 
Polish People’s Republic under which that 
Government agreed to pay $40 million over 
a 20-year period in settlement of the claims 


62 Stat. 1240 (1948), 50 U.S.C. App. 
§ 2001-2016 (1958). 

64 Stat. 12 (1950), 22 U.S.C. $ 1621-1627 
(title I). Title I and title III, 69 Stat. 562 
(1955), 22 U.S.C, §§ 1621-1641 (1958); title 
IV, 72 Stat. 527 (1958), 22 U.S.C. 5 1642 
(1958). 2 

13 FCSC Semiann. Rep. 1 [July-Decem- 
ber 1960]. 

n Separate post-World War II claims pro- 
grams have been completed against Yugo- 
slavia, Panama, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, 
and the Soviet Union. To date, the Com- 
mission has processed a total of more than 
600,000 claims, and has issued nearly 400,000 
awards exceeding 6500 million. 

* Public Law 85-604 (International Claims 
Settlement Act of 1949, title IV), 72 Stat. 
527 (1958), 22 U.S.C. § 1642 (1958). 

= 72 Stat. 527 (1958), 22 USC.. § 1642(c) 
(1958). For decisions of the Commission 
interpreting this language, see 14 FCSC 
Semiann. Rep. 7-16 [January-June 1961]. 
The Czechoslovakian program, under which 
3,985 claims were filed, will be completed by 
September 15, 1962. 

™64 Stat. 13 (1950), 22 U.S.C. § 1623 (0) 
(1958). 
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of US. citizens for: (a) The nationalization 
or other taking by Poland of property and of 
rights and interests in and with respect to 
Property; (b) the appropriation or the loss 
of use or enjoyment of property under Polish 
laws, decrees, or other measures limiting or 
restricting rights and interests in and with 
Tespect to property; (c) debts owed by 
enterprises which have been nationalized or 
taken by Poland and debts which were a 
charge upon property which has been na- 
tionalized, appropriated, or otherwise taken 
by Poland. 

In addition to these international claims 
Programs against the Governments of 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, the Commis- 
sion continues to perform liquidation func- 
tions pertaining to other completed claims 
Programs. It also assists other agencies and 
the Congress in necessary preliminary activ- 
ities for programs yet to be inaugurated for 
compensating U.S. nationals for losses at- 
tributable to foreign governments. The 
Commission has also sponsored before the 
Congress administration bills in the inter- 
national claims ares. 

COMMISSION PROCEDURE FOR THE PROCESSING 
AND ADJUDICATION OF CLAIMS 


It is worthy of note that the Commission 
applies the substantive principles of inter- 
national Jaw pursuant to express congres- 
sional mandate. The International Claims 
Settlement Act of 1949, as amended, pro- 
vides: 

“In the decision of claims under this title, 
the Commission shall apply the following in 
the following order: (1) The provisions of 
the applicable claims agreement as provided 
in this subsection; and (2) The applicable 
principles of international law, justice, and 
equity.” * 

The Commission has interpreted these 
principles in its opinions that are prece- 
dents in the adjudication of future cases. 
Procedurally, the Commission functions 
under specific rules of practice that it has 
established pursuant to the authority of the 
governing statute.” It is true to say that 
proceedings before the Commission are es- 


Article II, Agreement Between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Polish People’s Re- 
public g Claims of Nationals of the 
United States, July 16, 1960 [1960] 11 U.S.T. 
& O.LA. 1953, T.I.AS. No. 4545, Washington, 
DC., July 16, 1960. 

See. eg. 14 PCSC Semiann. Rep. 1-2 
[Jan.-June 1961]. 

International Claims Settlement Act of 
1949, as amended, 64 Stat. 13 (1950), 22 
U.S.C. § 1621, 1623(a) (1958). 

See 14 FOSC Semiann. Rep. 18-19 [Jan.- 
June 1961]. “Pilot decisions” and “panel 
opinions” of the Commission are now pub- 
lished in the most recent Commission semi- 
annual reports to the Congress which are 
available from the Commission upon re- 
quest. See, e.g., Pilot Decisions on Czecho- 
slovakian Claims, 14 FCSC Semiann. Rep. 
105 [Jan.-June 1961]; Panel Opinions on 
Czechoslovakian Claims, id. at 124; Pilot 
Decisions on Polish Claims, id. at 196. Ear- 
lier reports, including Settlement of Claims 
by the FCSC and Its Predecessors from Sep- 
tember 14, 1949 to March 31. 1955 (1955) 
contain select decisions, regulations, forms, 
and statutes. Every effort consistent with 
sound economical administration is now 
being made to render leading Commission 
decisions available to interested members of 
the public and the legal profession. See 
comment in Lillich, op. cit. supra note 12, 
at 54. See also 56 Am. J. Int'l L. 544 (1962). 

International Claims Settlement Act of 
1949, as amended, 64 Stat. 13 (1950), 22 U.S.C. 
$1622(c) (1958). See Public Law 242, 67 
Stat. 506, 83d Cong. (1953). See e.g., PCSC 
Reg., 45 CFR. I 500.1-500.6, “Appearance 
and Practice Before the Commission”; 
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sentially nonady in nature.“ This, 
however, does not detract from judicial na- 
ture of the proceedings, which require that 
all aspects of a claim, both favorable and 
unfavorable, be considered by the Commis- 
sion. Furthermore, one cannot ignore the 
clear language of the Commission's regula- 
tions which declare that “the claimant shall 
be the moving party and shall have the bur- 
den of proof on all issues involved in the 
determination of his claim.” “ The Commis- 
sion, however, aware of the difficulties with 
which claimants are often faced in securing 
mecessary evidence, makes every effort, con- 
sistent with its responsibilities to all 
claimants, to assist the individual claimant 
in securing documentation.“ 

A brief review of Commission procedure, 
from initial filing of claims to final adjudi- 
cation, will further outline these considera- 
tions. Each claim, after it is received, ac- 
knowledged, recorded and docketed, is as- 
signed to a staff attorney for review and 
analysis. Development letters are thereafter 
sent to the claimant suggesting additional 
evidence that should be submitted in order 
to establish a compensable claim. Where 
possible, ways and means of securing such 
additional evidence are outlined. To assist 
claimants, field interviews may also be held 
in various cities throughout the United 
States. 

When a claim has been fully developed, a 
proposed decision is issued by the Commis- 
sion. If the proposed decision denies a 
claim, either in whole or in part, the claim- 
ant may file objections to the decision and 
request an oral hearing before the Commis- 
sion for the purpose of presenting additional 
evidence or argument in support of his ob- 
jections.“ A claimant may appear before 
the Commission on his own behalf or he may 
be represented by an attorney-at-law duly 
admitted to practice in any State or Territory 
of the Union or in the District of Columbia.“ 

If no objections or requests for a hearing 
are filed, the proposed decision becomes the 
Commission's final decision.“ If objections 
are filed, the Commission may, after due 
consideration, (1) issue a final decision 
affirming or modifying its proposed decision; 
(2) issue an amended proposed decision; or 


$$ 501.1-501.7, “Subpenas, Depositions, and 
Oaths"; §§ 531.5-531.6, “Filing of Claims and 
Procedures Therefor” (1961). 

See Lillich, op. cit. supra note 12, at 51. 
quoting former FCSC Chairman Whitney 
Gilliland at a hearing before a Subcom- 
mittee on Commerce and Finance of the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 86th Cong., Ist sess., 11-12 (1959). 
See also Lillich, supra, at 52; But see Rode, 
“The International Claims Commission of 
the United States,“ 47 Am. J. Intl L. 615, 
621 (1953). 

“FCSC Reg., 45 CFR. §531.6(d) (1961) 
(hearings, burden of proof). 

“Since all payments on Commission 
awards under each program are distributed 
from the particular fund by the Treasury 
Department on a pro rata basis, see Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as 
amended, 64 Stat. 17 (1950), 22 U.S.C. § 1627 
(c) (1958), each potential claimant and 
awardee has an interest in the entire fund. 
The Commission has a p: in the 
nature of third-party intervention which 
permits claimants to file objections to the 
admission of another claim. See 5 FCSC 
Semiann. Rep. 6 [July—Dec. 1956]. 

“14 FCSC Semiann. Rep. 5 [Jan. June 
1961]. 

“PCSC Reg., 45 C.F.R. $531.5(e) (1961). 
See generally 14 FCSC Semiann. Rep. 5-6, 
18-19 [Jan—June 1961]. 

“See FCSO Reg., 45 CF. R. § 500.1 (a), (b) 
(1961). 

“FCSC Reg., 45 CFR. §531.5(g) (1961). 
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(3) order further development of the claim.” 
The Commission on its own motion may 
order a hearing on a claim in its discretion 
although none has been requested.“ 

The issuance of a final decision will not 
prevent a reexamination of the claim based 
on newly discovered evidence which, in the 
discretion of the Commission, may warrant 
the granting of a petition to reopen.” This 
procedure has proven especially helpful in 
those programs where difficulties have been 
experienced by claimants in procuring evi- 
dence and documentation.” 

When a proposed decision which results in 
an award becomes final, the Commission 
certifies the award to the Secretary of the 
Treasury who is authorized to make full 
Payment of awards up to $1,000 out of the 
available fund, or payment of $1,000 on ac- 
count of awards in excess of $1,000. There- 
after, payments on the unpaid balances of 
awards are made on a pro rata basis.™ 

FINALITY OF COMMISSION DECISIONS 

Internal review and appellate procedure 
within the Commission itself are of the 
greatest importance since the decisions of 
the Commisson are final and conclusve on 
all questions of law and fact and are not 
subject to judicial review.“ The Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as 
amended, specifically provides: 

“The action of the Commission in allowing 
or denying any claim under this subchapter 
shall be final and conclusive on all questions 
of law and fact and not subject to review 
by the Secretary of State or any other official, 
department, agency, or establishment of the 
United States or by any court by manda- 
mus or otherwise.“ = 

The finality of Commission decisions has 
been repeatedly upheld by the U.S. Courts 
of Appeals," and the Supreme Court has con- 
sistently denied certiorari in cases of a sim- 
ilar nature involving the Commission.“ In 
De Vegvar v. Gillilland.” a leading case on 
the subject, claimant filed a claim against 
the Government of Yugoslavia based upon 
her interest in a corporation which she al- 


nee FCSC Reg, 45 CR. 1831.8 (a) 

“FCSC Reg., 45 CFR. §531.5(b); § 531.5 
Reg. 45 C.F.R. §531.5(k) (1) 
(1961). 


(h) (3) (1961). 

See FCSC 

Claimants as well as the Commission 
have experienced difficulty in obtaining evi- 
dence in support of claims. An example is 
the Czechoslovakian program, where the 
Government of that country has refused to 
furnish assistance. See 14 FCSC Semiann. 
Rep. 5 [Jan—June 1961]. Destruction of 
records, books, and documents, the passage 
of time, the dimming of memories, and the 
general upheaval that followed the war in 
Europe have led to a liberalization by the 
Commission of the strict common law rules 
of evidence. 

= International Claims Settlement Act of 
1949, as amended, 64 Stat. 17 (1950), 22 
U.S.C. § 1627(c) (1958). 

International Claims Settlement Act of 
1949, as amended, 64 Stat. 13 (1950), 22 
U.S.C. § 1623(h) (1958). 

84 Stat. 13 (1950), 22 U.S.C. § 1623 (n) 
(1958). 

“De Vegvar v. Gillilland, 228 F. 2d 640 
(D. O. Cir. 1955), certiorari denied, 350 U.S. 
994 (1956); Dayton v. Gillilland, 242 F. 2d 
227 (D.C. Cir.), certiorari denied, 355 U.S, 
813 (1957); American and European Agen- 
cies, Inc. v. Gilliland, 247 F. 2d 95 (D.C. 
Cir.), certiorari denied, 355 U.S. 884 (1957). 

Note the consistent denial of certiorari 
in the cases cited supra note 54 and note 59 
infra. See also Wiener v. United States, 357 
U.S. 349, 354-55 (1958). 

™ 228 F. 2d 640 (D.C. Cir, 1955), certiorari 
denied, 350 U.S. 994 (1956). 
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leged had been nationalized. After a hear- 
ing, the Commission denied the claim on the 
ground that it was not owned by a national 
of the United States at the time it arose. 
Claimant then brought suit in the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia 
seeking to compel reconsideration of the 
Commission's decision denying her claim. 
Upon motion by the Government, relying 
upon the provision of the act expressly pre- 
cluding judicial review,” the complaint was 
dismissed. On appeal, judgment was 
affirmed by the Court of Appeals. The court 
added: 

“The legislative history of that section 
[1623h] shows that Congress intended this 
prohibition to be of broad scope and effect. 
Congress knew that if each claimant could 
take his claim to the courts, the Fund could 
not safely be distributed until every last lit- 
igation had been terminated. Considera- 
tions of both domestic and foreign policy 
called for the prompt distribution of the 
Fund and the ending of disputes between 
Yugoslavia and the United States.“ “ 

This ruling has been consistently fol- 
lowed.” : 

CONCLUSION 


The foregoing discussion indicates that 
the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
of the United States is a national claims 
commission which combines several distinct 
features and advantages. While its stand- 
ing is national, it also possesses an interna- 
tional status. In applying the “principles 
of international law, justice and equity,” it 
promotes the “systematic and progressive de- 
velopment of a consistent body of law and 
precedent relating to international claims.” * 

The very aspect of permanency makes the 
Commission more than merely an expedient 
device for the settlement and adjudication 
of international claims. Rather, as stated 
by Dr. Domke, it affords a good opportunity 
to develop international law in our own 
garden.”“ Because of its status as a court 
of last resort, its decisions assume even 
greater importance as “valuable evidences 
of international claims law“ ® which have 
mirrored the progress in the law of state 
responsibility.” © 


* International Claims Settlement Act of 
1949, as amended, 64 Stat. 12, 22 U.S.C. 
§ 1623 (h) (1958). See text accompanying 
note 53 supra. 

De Vegvar v. Gillilland, 228 F. 2d. 640, 
642 (D.C. Cir. 1955), certiorari denied, 350 
US. 994 (1956). The court added: “No 
doubt the provisions of 4 (h) [Section 1623] 
do not bar certain types of judicial action. 
The Government brief, speaking of these 
provisions, says: “There are no constitutional 
or other reasons for inferring any limi- 
tations thereon, and appellant has raised 
none. * It is here assumed that, were 
this an area in which constitutional rights 
were or might be involved, Congress could 
not prevent the vindication of such rights, in 
a judicial tribunal. Congress recognized, 
however, that no constitutional rights were 
involved * * * and that the nonreviewabil- 
ity pravision could therefore be as broad as 
the situation required.“ Ibid. 

œ Haas v. Humphrey, 246 F. 2d 682 (D.C. 
Cir.), certiorari denied, 355 U.S. 854 (1957); 
Zutich v. Gillilland, 254 F. 2d 464 (6th Cir. 
1958); First National City Bank v. Gillilland, 
257 F. 2d 223 (D.C. Cir.), certiorari denied, 
358 U.S. 837 (1958). See also cases cited 
note 54 supra. An excellent discussion of 
the nonreviewability of the decisions of the 
FCSC may be found in Coerper, note 16 
supra. 

™1 ICC Semiann, Rept. 5 [1950]. 

Proceedings, Second Summer Conference 
on International Law, Cornell Law School 
121 (1958). 

See Lillich, op. cit. supra note 12, at 70. 

Id. at 100. 
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The lump-sum settlement technique and 
the work- of the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission and other national claims com- 
missions do not provide the complete answer 
to this difficult area of international rela- 
tions. Nevertheless, it is a gigantic step 
forward—one which gives the individual citi- 
zen a standing before a tribunal admin- 
istering international law.“ Not only does 
it reaffirm a principle of substantive law— 
that compensation must be made for the 
loss of private property through confiscation 
or nationalization—but at the same time, it 
affords a practical Judicial remedy. And al- 
though the Commission award may not al- 
ways be paid in full.“ it nevertheless repre- 
sents to the citizen the successful pursuit 
of a legal remedy which acknowledges the 
international wrong on the part of the for- 
eign country. To the international lawyer 
it also represents another forward step in the 
orderly and peaceful settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. 


“This last reason is in itself a departure 
from traditional international law where 
only a state is deemed to be a subject of 
international law. See Kelsen, “General 
Theory of Law and State,” 343 (1945); Wil- 
Hams, “Chapters on Current International 
Law,” 5 (1929); Smith, “International Law,” 
53 (5th edition 1918). 

See International Claims Settlement Act 
of 1949, 64 Stat. 17 (1950), 22 U.S.C. § 1627 
(e) (1958) (payment of Commission awards 
and applicable pro rata payment provisions). 
The Supreme Court, however, speaking of a 
predecessor commission, has commented that 
“such claims were given even more assured 
collectability than adheres to judgments ren- 
dered in the Court of Claims.” Wiener v. 
United States, 357 U.S. 349, 355 (1958). 


European Fear of U.S. Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
while we are debating the foreign aid bill 
it would be most helpful to consider 
seriously the views of the U.S. economy 
as expressed by a Swiss banker to the 
columnist Constantine Brown. Mr. 
Brown's article containing these views 
appears in today’s Washington Evening 
Star. 

The article follows: 

EUROPEAN Fran OF U.S. REcESSION—SwIss 
ECONOMISTS REPORTED BASING VIEW ON BIG 
AMERICAN DEFICITS 
ZURICH, SWITZERLAND.—Practicing econo- 

mists (not university professors), bankers 

with international interests, and topflight 
industrialists here are expressing concern 
over what they describe as the likely reces- 
sion” and “possible depression" in the United 

States in the next 12 months. 

The motivation for this concern is not 
altruistic. They are certain that an eco- 
nomic or financial crisis (or both) in the 
United States would seriously affect the 
present prosperity of Western Europe. 

A Swiss banker who last fall forecast to 
this reporter the stock market crisis in 
America now comments, “America and 
Western Europe are so closely interlocked 
that an American crisis is bound to seriously 
affect our whole economic structure. Re- 
member that the failure of the Austrian and 
German banks in 1931 accentuated your own 
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Great Depression. Now we are faced with 
a situation in reverse. All European bankers 
feel strongly that a recession—and even 
worse, a depression—in America would cause 
a collapse of the revived European prosperity. 

“It is for this reason that all the Western 
European countries are now repaying their 
American loans far in advance and are doing 
their utmost to support the sagging dollar. 
Neither France, nor Germany nor Sweden is 
prompted by unselfish motives. 

“America has become one of the main cus- 
tomers of the newly industrialized Western 
Europe. Our exports are no longer limited to 
high-priced products but to goods which are 
now found on the shelves of the lowest 
priced stores in America. The export of 
heavy industry is equally important. A 
major economic and financial crisis in Amer- 
ica would affect our growing trade across the 
Atlantic and as a consequence slow down 
considerably the unpredented economic 
growth of such countries as Italy, Germany, 
Switzerland, and France.” 

This reporter pointed out that Congress is 
in the process of untangling the hands of the 
President of the United States on the matter 
of tariffs. America will he open to deals. 
The President will be able to reciprocate any 
tariff cuts which would permit American 
products to penetrate the European markets 
on a much larger scale. 

“I personally doubt that,“ was the answer. 
“The tariff reductions which Europe can offer 
your country will not increase your exports 
to any considerable extent. Until your cost 
of production is reduced, or Europe’s is vastly 
increased, goods manufactured in the United 
States will remain overpriced here. And it 
will take years before the cost of production 
in Europe approaches the high cost in your 
country. 

“The core of your troubles is the frenzied 
public expenditures and your inability to 
come near to balancing your budget. 
Frankly, your governments have acted in the 
past and are acting now like the proverbial 
improvident sailor who throws his money 
away without regard for the morrow. You 
have a deficit of $7 billion this year. Our 
estimates are that unless the Washington 
administration puts a stronger brake on ex- 
penditures, both domestic and foreign, your 
next year's deficit will be at least as large if 
not larger. 

“If you were not such a wealthy country, 
you would be rated according to all banking 
standards as & ‘poor credit risk.“ There have 
been a number of officials and private Amer- 
ican investigators traveling around Europe 
in an attempt to discover by what means the 
‘miracle of Western Europe’ came about. 
The answer is simple. Besides hard work 
and the Marshall plan, which permitted the 
building of newer and more efficient plants 
than you have in America, there was the 
careful husbanding of each country's ex- 
chequer. 

“Of course, there were times when the 
budget was unbalanced in Germany and 
France. But on the whole these deficits were 
temporary. Over the centuries, the Euro- 
peans have experienced many devastations 
and economic crises. Their governments 
have learned the importance of pennypinch- 
ing. In less than two centuries you have 
had the most spectacular growth ever re- 
corded in history. I believe it is your peo- 
ple who have coined the expression, 
‘There's more where that came from,’ in ex- 
plaining extravagant spending. This saying 
seems to have been adopted as a slogan by 
your leaders in the present executive and 
legislative branches of your Government. 

“I believe that unless you ‘trim your sails’ 
considerably in domestic and foreign ex- 
penditures you are facing the most serious 
crisis in your existence. And should this 
occur you will drag us down with you despite 
our present efforts to help you and at the 
same time take our own precautions to meet 
what may be an economic hurricane.” 


General Motors Acceptance 
Corp. Replies 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I include a letter from the chairman 
of General Motors Acceptance Corp., 
dated June 22, 1962, in reply to a letter 
by Michael B. Deane, which I had in- 
serted in the Recorp of June 4, 1962. 
The letter from GMAC follows: 

JUNE 22, 1962. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. Cuamman: Our attention 
has been drawn to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
(p. A4048) of June 4, 1962, in which, under 
an extension of remarks, you inserted a let- 
ter dated May 3, 1962, signed by Michael B. 
Deane, relative to GMAC's recent reduction 
of auto financing rates in the States of 
Texas and Washington. 

The statement that GMAC recently low- 
ered the rates at which it discounts new car 
retail installment contracts offered to it by 
General Motors dealers is true. Indeed, these 
rate reductions have not been limited to 
these two States, Such reductions are simply 
the result of competition in the marketplace 
and we submit that this competition in the 
sales finance business must naturally re- 
dound to the benefit of consumers, Le., the 
purchasers of automobiles. 

The letter offers additional and clear proof 
of the intense competition which exists in 
the automobile sales finance business. It 
would seem to be a plea, made on behalf of 
the proponents of H.R. 71, that finance 
company rates be maintained in an area 
which the independent finance companies 
regard as adequate and satisfactory for them. 
In short, they are obviously seeking to avoid 
the necessity of having to compete with 
others. 

The letter stated that at the hearings 
before your committee, the evidence pre- 
Sented was that GMAC was purchasing 
transactions at a 4.85 discount per annum 
on new cars. Now, GMAO, in Texas and 
5 has reduced this per annum net 

4." 

At the time of the 1961 hearings on H.R. 
71 it was true that the most generally used 
GMAC discount rate in the United States 
for new cars was 4.85 percent per annum, 
However, there were numerous exceptions 
of lower rates. For example, in Texas there 
were two rates: 4.85 percent was in effect 
generally. with 4.50 percent in certain mètro- 
politian areas. In the State of Washing- 
ton the rate was 4.75 percent. 

The Texas discount rate was not reduced 
to 4 percent throughout the State. The re- 
duction was made only in the four metro- 
Politan areas of Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston 
and San Antonio. In Washington the reduc- 
tion was made throughout the State. These 
discount rate changes were made to meet 
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competition primarily by banks that offer 
discount plans in the area of 4 percent. 

It should be emphasized also that recent 
reductions have not been limited to Texas 
and Washington. Competition, particularly 
from banks, has been very keen for dealers’ 
retail installment contracts and reductions 
have been made by GMAC in many other 
areas in an effort to meet the competition 
of banks. 

The statement that GMAC has increased 
the rate which the dealers may charge to 
their customers is not true. GMAC does not 
set the dealer charge to the customer. The 
dealer determines this himself within the 
limits of any existing legislation or, if none 
exists, at whatever level he wishes. This is 
his prerogative. The only position that 
GMAC takes is that it will not discount the 
contract if the rate to the customer exceeds 
certain percentages made known to the 
dealers. GMAC does not wish to be a party 
to transactions involving a higher charge 
than it considers reasonable. 

In commenting upon the alleged Texas 
rate schedule attached to the letter, setting 
forth the maximum charge to the purchaser 
by the dealer and the GMAC discount, the 
letter is careful to state that the rates it 
shows are those “which the dealer may 
charge“ in Texas. The letter does not say 
that the dealer does so. Indeed, the letter 
could not, As compared with the 8 percent 
shown in the attachment to the letter, an 
examination of new car retail contracts pur- 
chased by GMAC in Texas over a representa- 
tive period shows that in 51 percent of the 
transactions the dealer charge to the cus- 
tomer was 6 percent or less and in 82 percent 
it was 7 percent or less. 

The letter makes the unsubstantiated alle- 
gation that GMac“ will not buy the mine- 
run of contracts produced by the dealer at 
these rates but is very selective.” GMAC 
does buy “mine-run” contracts and any 
dealer doing business with GMAC will con- 
firm this. 

The conclusion that the GMAC “policy 
seems to be to recommend to dealers doing 
business with them that the dealer have 
more than one finance company” is not based 
on fact, GMAC makes no recommendation 
to the dealer in thisarea, This quoted state- 
ment appears to contradict the position 
taken by the American Finance Conference 
in the 1961 hearings to the effect that GMAC 
makes it almost impossible for other finance 
companies to get any business from General 
Motors dealers. Actually, what happens is 
that the dealer decides on the sources he 
uses in discounting his retail installment 
contracts. If he offers a retail installment 
contract to a bank or finance company which 
decides not to purchase it, he usually offers 
the contract to another finance company, It 
is Just that simple. 

We respectfully request that you insert 
this letter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
your convenience with an appropriate refer- 
ence to your extension of remarks dated 
June 4, 1962. 

Since Mr. Deane's letter was presented in 
support of H.R. 71, a matter now pending 
before the House Judiciary Committee, we 
are also sending a copy of this letter to the 
other members of the committee. 

Thank you for your consideration in this 
matter. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES G. STRADELLA, 
Chairman, 


Tourism: Boom of Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr, President, the tech- 
nological, industrial, scientific age, cre- 
ating greater productivity with less man- 
hours, creates more leisure time for Mr. 
and Mrs, America and the family. 

Because of this, recreation and vaca- 
tioning, on which Americans now spend 
$20 billion annually, promises to be an 
ever-greater economic, as well as per- 
sonally rewarding feature of U.S. life of 
tomorrow. 

Recently, I was privileged to discuss 
the outlook and prospects for tourism in 
a broadcast over Wisconsin radio 
stations. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts of my remarks printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

As Americans, we live in a rich, bountiful 
country, enjoying the best standards of living 
in history. 

For the future, we can look forward—if 
a catastrophic global war can be prevented— 
to even higher plateaus of better living in 
the space age. 

As a fast-progressing natlon—we continu- 
ously experience revolutions in agriculture, 
industry, business, technology, science, and 
other fields. As a result, Mr. and Mrs. Amer- 
ica are enjoying not only better work-living 
conditions, but also greater leisure time. 

Annually, Americans spend about $20 bil- 
lion for recreation and vacationing. Think 
of it: By comparison, these expenditures far 
exceed the gross national product—that is, 
the value of all goods and services—produced 
in over 90 percent of the nations of the 
world. 

With greater leisure, however, also comes 
a responsibility—economically and morally— 
for best utilizing such time for broadening 
our horizons, including: education, cultural 
enrichment through travel and acquaintance - 
with new places and people, obtaining a new 
perspective of life, getting out of a rut of 
day-to-day living, improving our physical 
well-being, and enriching ourselves cultur- 
ally, intellectually and spiritually. Leisure 
ought not be spent killing time for to waste 
time is to waste life. 

For Wisconsin and the Nation, recrea- 
tion and vacationing has a special economic 
significance. As of now, tourism accounts 
for about $600 million annually in income 
for Wisconsin. In addition to an inflow of 
money this also means: more jobs, greater 
business activities for restaurants, motels, 
hotels, lodges, cleaning and other service 
establishments, purchases of supplies and 
equipment. 

For the future, the outlook—if we take 
advantage of the opportunities—will be even 
more promising. Acco to a study by 
the Outdoor Recreation Review Commission, 
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the U.S. population—by the year 2000— 
will be about 350 million: Incomes will be 
higher, rising from $354 billion in 1960 
to $706 billion in 1976, to $1,437 billion in 
2000; the workweek will be shorter, esti- 
mated to average 36 hours in 1976, and 32 
hours in 2000. Travel will expand: By air, 
30 billion passenger miles were flown in 
1960; the figure may reach 150 billion by 
1876, and 325 billion in 2000; and by car: 
100 million by 1976; and proportionate gains 
for rail and water transportation, 

Because of these changing, advancing fac- 
tors, we will need to reevaluate the oppor- 
tunities In tourism. Among other things, 
this will mean—for Wisconsin and the 
Nation: Creation of a realistic philosophy 
of leisure—as an opportunity for broaden- 
ing our personal horizons—not just for kill- 
ing time; design of new programs for reap- 
ing economic awards, including expansion 
of tourism promotion; and further improv- 
ing our recreational sites, including access 
and accommodations for parks, fishing and 
boating lakes and streams, happy hunting 
grounds; further shaping up manmade, as 
well as natural, places of interest; attempt to 
provide year-round, as well as seasonal, rec- 
reational opportunities; and in other ways 
lay a sound foundation for an expanding 
program. 

For the future, then, we, here in Wiscon- 
sin, have a tremendous potential for expand- 
ing, and benefiting from, tourism, not 
only as an individual State, with unique, 
wonderful recreational opportunities, but 
also as a part of the Great Lakes system, 
which, if developed, could be a real recrea- 
tional mecca for the Nation. 

For the next broadcast, I will be discussing 
more specifically how we can further im- 
prove our recreational potential for the 
future. 


The School Prayer Decision, the 
Court, and the Constitution 


EXTENSION or REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have shared the dismay and anxiety of 
millions of Americans at the Supreme 
Court decision outlawing and prohibit- 
ing any form of prayer in the public 
schools if sanctioned by State authority. 
However, it came as no surprise to those 
of us who have observed with alarm over 
recent years the growing tendency of 
the Court to substitute the philosophy 
and predilection of its members in the 
place of the clear provisions and re- 
strictions of the Constitution and to en- 
force upon America their personal pre- 
possessions by strained and farfetched 
construction or perversion of the clear 
meaning of the words contained in our 
Constitution. 

The Court’s opinion is based primarily 
upon the language contained in the first 
amendment to the Constitution that, 
“Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

In a similar case, Justice Stanley 
Reed, in a dissenting opinion, admon- 
ished the Court that 
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This Court cannot be too cautious in 
upsetting practices embedded in our society 
by many years of experience. A State Is en- 
titled to haye great leeway in its legislation 
when dealing with the important social prob- 
lems of its population. A definite violation 
of legislative limits must be established 
* * * devotion to the great principle of reli- 
gious liberty should not lead us into a rigid 
interpretation of the constitutional guar- 
antee that conflicts with accepted habits of 
our people. 


It is important to read the Court's 
decision in order to learn just where in 
the Constitution could be found language 
prohibiting schoolteachers from saying 
a brief prayer, sanctioned by State au- 
thority, which in effect said no more 
than “God bless my parents, my teacher, 
and our country.” 

The exact wording is as follows: 

Almighty God, we acknowledge our de- 
pendence upon Thee, and we beg Thy 
blessings upon us, our parents, our teachers 
and our country. 


I have been surprised and disap- 
pointed that in all the emotional out- 
bursts pro and con, I have seen no dis- 
cussion of the vital and overriding ques- 
tion of how and by what reasoning the 
Court could write into our Constitution 
a provision forbidding the State author- 
ities to sanction any prayer toa Supreme 
Being to be given or received voluntarily 
in its public schools. Certainly that 
phase of the matter deserves analysis 
and discussion, particularly as it illumi- 
nates the constantly growing and alarm- 
ing tendency to amend our Constitution 
by construction in order to impose upon 
the American people the image of the 
personal beliefs of the members of the 
Court of what the law ought to be, rather 
than what the law is. 

Justice Robert Jackson, in a similar 
case dealing with religious exercises in 
the public schools, said: 

It is idle to pretend that this task is one 
for which we can find in the Constitution 
one word to help us as judges to decide 
where the secular ends and the sectarian be- 
gins in education. Nor can we find guid- 
ance in any other legal source. It Is a mat- 
ter on which we can find no law but our own 
prepossessions. We should place some 
bounds on the demands for interference with 
local schools that we are empowered or will- 
ing to entertain. 


The Court in its opinion cites no prece- 
dent or authority for its decision which 
is based solely on the Court’s interpreta- 
tion, or misinterpretation, of the lan- 
guage of the Constitution. 

In order to determine the authority 
of the Supreme Court to render its de- 
cision, it is necessary to find it in the 
language of the Constitution itself. In 
this connection, the following related 
provisions of the Court should be noted. 

The original Constitution itself no- 
where mentions the subject of religion. 

The power of the Supreme Court to de- 
clare acts of Congress or actions of the 
sovereign States unconstitutional, is it- 
self the outgrowth of interpretations 
and constructions of a previous court. 
No such specific power is found in the 
Constitution. 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
is defined in the Constitution in section 
2 of article 3 as follows: 
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In all cases affecting Ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls, and those in 
which a State shall be a party, the Supreme 
Court shall have original jurisdiction. In all 
the other cases before mentioned, the Su- 
preme Court shall have appellate jurisdic- 
tion, both as to law and fact with such ex- 
ceptions and under such regulations as the 
Congress shall make. 


It is clear under these provisions that 
Congress may, whenever it sees fit, de- 
prive the Supreme Court of any or all 
jurisdictions except “in cases affecting 
Ambassadors, other public ministers, and 
consuls, and those in which a State shall 
be a party.” In this connection, it should 
also be noted that nowhere in the lan- 
guage of the Constitution is to be found 
any provision or intimation that the Su- 
preme Court shall have authority or 
power to proclaim by its decisions “the 
law of the land.” On the contrary, the 
Constitution expressly vests that power 
in the Congress. The expression, “law 
of the land”, is found only in article 6 
in these terms: 

This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties which shall 
be made, under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land. 


All powers to make the law of the 
land” are vested in the Congress by arti- 
cle 1, section 1, as follows: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. 


The 10th amendment provides: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


With these observations and quota- 
tions from the Constitution, I return to 
the question of where in the Constitution 
does the Supreme Court find its author- 
ity to prohibit the States from sanction- 
ing prayer in its public schools. Ad- 
mittedly, there is no such authority in 
the original Constitution itself, nor is 
there any provision relative to religion, 
nor any use of the word except that in 
article 6, prohibiting any religious test 
as a qualification to hold office. 

We must, therefore, look to the 
amendments to the Constitution to find 
such authority, if it exists. 

Shortly after the ratification of the- 
Constitution by the States and to meet 
objections raised to it in the ratification 
debates in the State legislatures, the 
first 10 amendment, known as the Bill 
of Rights, were adopted, and the Ist 
amendment is the one upon which the 
Court assumes the authority for its de- 
cision. It says only: “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof.” 

It is, of course, difficult and requires a 
masterful imagination to construe this 
little prayer for parents, teacher, and our 
country, as an establishment of religion. 
But it is far more difficult to understand 
how the few words quoted from the first 
amendment that merely prohibit Con- 
gress—not the States—from establishing 
a religion, should be construed as a re- 
straint upon the legislative prerogatives 
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of the sovereign States. The Ist amend- 
ment admittedly does not operate against 
the States, but only prohibits action by 
Congress, and in the same group of 10 
amendments is the concluding one, the 
10th amendment above quoted, reserv- 
ing to the States all powers not pro- 
hibited by the Constitution. 

How does the Court stretch the first 
amendment which refers only to laws 
made by Congress into a prohibition 
against the State government? 

It was the fear of the people that the 
Federal Government would assume pow- 
ers not granted or intended that led to 
the adoption of the 10th amendment. 
This 10th amendment was the clincher 
that in a few, positive, plain words pro- 
hibits both the Congress and the Court 
from assuming to impose their will on 
the States or the people unless express 
Dower to do so was found in the Con- 
stitution itself. 

Then by what authority in the Con- 
stitution does the Court rely in stretch- 
ing the words in the first amendment, 
“Congress shall make no law” into a 
broad mandate to police the actions of 
the sovereign States? 

This question is fundamental because 
the school prayer decision of the Su- 
preme Court is typical of many other 
recent decisions on various unrelated 
topics. It is time that the American 
people should calmly, coolly, and without 
emotional disturbance, reexamine the 
basic document that forms the founda- 
tion and the fabric of American Goy- 
ernment. It is time to reexamine the 
fallacious theory that the Supreme Court 
is empowered by the Constitution to 
Make “the law of the land.” 


If further and greater powers need to 
be vested in the Federal Government in 
order to preserve the Government envis- 
aged by its founders, or if powers have 
been assumed by the Federal Govern- 
ment that exceeded those granted by the 
Constitution, the remedy was wisely pro- 
vided in the Constitution itself by means 
of amendment. 

President Washington in his Farewell 
Address, anticipating the dangers of a 
centralized all-powerful Federal Govern- 
ment, and foreseeing the present trend, 
Said: 

It is important likewise, that the habits of 
thinking in a free country, should inspire 
caution, in those entrusted with its admin- 
istration, to confine themselves within their 
Tespective constitutional spheres, avoiding in 
the exercise of the powers of one department 
to encroach upon another. The spirit of 
encroachment tends to consolidate the pow- 
ers of all the departments in one, and thus 
to create, whatever the form of government, 
& real despotism. A just estimate of that 
love of power, and proneness to abuse it, 
Which predominates in the human heart, is 
Sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this 
Position. The necessity of reciprocal checks 
in the exercise of political power; by divid- 
ing and distributing it into different deposi- 
tories, and constituting each the guardian 
of the public weal against invasions by the 
Others, has been evinced by experiments an- 
cient and modern: some of them in our 
Country and under our own eyes. To pre- 
Serve them must be as necessary as to insti- 
tute them. If, in the opinion of the people, 
the distribution or modification of the con- 
Stitutional powers be in any particular 
Wrong, let it be corrected by an amendment 
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in a way which the constitution designates, 
But let there be no change by usurpation; 
for though this, in one instance, may be the 
instrument of good, it is the customary 
weapon by which free governments are de- 
stroyed. The precedent must always greatly 
overbalance in permanent evil any partial 
or transient benefit which the use can at any 
time yield. 


And so to come back to the vital ques- 
tion in the school case, how did the Court 
manage to construe the words of the first 
amendment, “Congress shall make no 
law” respecting religion into meaning 
‘neither Congress nor any State shall 
make any law“ respecting religion. The 
opinion of the Court in the school case 
is entirely devoid of any exposition, ex- 
planation, argument, or citation of au- 
thority. The only reference to its power 
to extend its jurisdiction against the 
State of New York is in one brief sen- 
tence referring to the first amendment 
as follows: 

Under the amendment’s prohibition 
against governmental establishment of reli- 
gion, as reinforced by the provisions of the 
14th amendment, government in this coun- 
try by the State or Federal is without power 
to prescribe by law any particular form of 
prayer which is to be used as an official 


prayer in carrying on any program of govern- 
mentally sponsored religious activity. 


And thus the Court briefly and 
brusquely clothes itself with the power 
to interfere with State government with 
just the words, “as reinforced by the 
provisions of the 14th amendment.” The 
question immediately arises, what provi- 
sions of the 14th amendment reinforce 
this assumption of power? 

Examine, if you will, the 14th amend- 
ment, section 1; 

All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they reside. 
No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States; nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws. 


You will look in vain for any word re- 
lating to the subject of religion. The 
only possible connection would be found 
in the second sentence which forbids any 
State law abridging the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens, or depriving them 
of life, liberty or property. Remember- 
ing that participating in, or even listen- 
ing to, the prayer was made completely 
voluntary, could any intelligent person 
contend that this simple prayer abridges 
anyone's “privileges or immunities,” or 
deprives any person of “life, liberty, or 
property"? 

The 5th and concluding section of the 
14th amendment expressly provides that 
the “Congress shall have power to en- 
force, by appropriate legislation, the pro- 
visions of this article.” It has long been 
the opinion of many able and eminent 
lawyers over the years that the 14th 
amendment was not self-executing, im- 
posed no authority upon the Supreme 
Court to enforce its provisions, but 
specifically vested that power in the peo- 
ple’s Congress. The Congress since the 
adoption of the amendment in 1868 has 
never enacted any legislation dealing 
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with this subject of “establishment of a 
religion.” 

On the contrary, it is an interesting 
historical fact that a constitutional 
amendment was, nearly a century ago, 
and subsequent to the adoption of the 
14th amendment, introduced in the Con- 
gress and passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to extend the prohibition 
against the establishment of any religion 
to the States, as well as to the Congress, 
but was not passed by the Congress and, 
of course, never ratified by the States. 
A very clear indication that the States 
were unwilling to yield any further 
authority to the Federal Government in 
this respect. 

I have discussed the school prayer case 
as illustrative of the tendency of our 
times when local, national, and world- 
wide changes are bearing down upon us 
with such rapidity and urgency, and I 
fear that we are too often inclined to 
act impulsively and without the deep 
and penetrating thought so necessary in 
the solution of basic problems of govern- 
ment. 

I discuss it without rancor and, I hope, 
without undue criticism, because I be- 
lieve that words in the English language 
are easily understandable and ought not 
to be stressed and strained and twisted 
by construction to meet every real or 
imagined exigency or emergency that 
may arise, or to enlarge or expand the 
very broad powers already entrusted to 
the central Federal Government by the 
Constitution. 

One cannot read the majority opinion 
of Justice Black and the concurring 
opinion of Justice Douglas in the school 
prayer case and the implications implicit 
therein without serious apprehension as 
to what may be in store for the future 
through judicial determinations that 
could gravely injure, if not destroy, the 
deep and abiding faith of the American 
people of all denominations in the reli- 
gious beliefs that we have cherished 
through the centuries. If the minute 
minority of atheists have the power un- 
der our Constitution to direct and guide 
our religious destiny, what may we ap- 
prehend in the future? 

There is nothing more deeply embed- 
ded in our customs than the universal 
exemption of church properties from 
taxation by State authorities. The States 
by this tax exemption contribute in the 
aggregate hundreds of millions of dollars 
a year in tax exemptions for the sup- 
port of places of worship of all denomi- 
nations. Nothing could be more disas- 
trous to our religious institutions than 
to withdraw this support, and yet, we 
can, I fear, look forward with grave 
apprehension to the day when some 
atheist or antireligious organization will 
challenge the right of the State to ex- 
empt any church from taxation on the 
ground it deprives nonmembers of “priv- 
ileges and immunities or property” un- 
der the 14th amendment. 

It would be useful in discussing the 
school prayer case to mention briefly 
other recent decisions of the Court 
which further illustrate the tendency of 
the present Court in recent years to 
broaden by interpretation its powers in 
other fields of legislation not attempted 
by any previous Court. 
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Take the case of Steve Nelson, a no- 
torious Communist, prosecuted for sub- 
version and treason under Pennsylvania 
law. The Supreme Court there held that 
the State had no power to punish an of- 
fender against its laws because Congress 
had enacted the so-called Smith Act 
dealing with the same subject. With 
one stroke of the pen it repealed all of 
the State laws that enabled the States 
to protect themselves and the Federal 
Government of which they are a part 
from subversion and treason, and this 
notwithstanding the fact that Congress 
expressly provided in the criminal code, 
of which the Smith Act is a part, that 
nothing in that act should prohibit the 
States from enforcing their laws on the 
same subject. 

Take the Girard College case where 
Stephen Girard a hundred years ago set 
up a fund in trust to the city of Phila- 
delphia for the education of poor white 
children and although our people have 
always enjoyed perfect freedom in the 
disposition of their property as they saw 
fit to such objects as they saw fit, the 
Supreme Court held that Negro children 
must also be permitted to share the 
bounty of this benefactor. 

Take the case of Cloverleaf against 
Patterson where the Health Department 
of the State of Alabama under its law un- 
dertook to inspect certain renovated but- 
ter which was being sold to citizens of 
Alabama, and was thought to be un- 
healthful. The Supreme Court by its 
decision deprived the State of Alabama 
of the authority to protect the health of 
its citizens against impure food because 
of the mere fact that Congress has en- 
acted a Pure Food and Drug Act. 

Take the case of Schwartz versus New 
Mexico where the State law prohibits a 
person from being licensed to practice 
law unless he were a person of good char- 
acter. The authorities of New Mexico 
decided that a person with a record of 
subversive activities was one not of the 
type of good character that the State 
desired to license as a lawyer. The Su- 
preme Court substituted its judgment of 
good character for the judgment of the 
sovereign State of New Mexico, in deal- 
ing with a purely local problem. 

Take the case of Slochower versus the 
City of New York, where the legislature 
in enacting the city charter provided 
that any schoolteacher who in any hear- 
ing took advantage of the fifth amend- 
ment, automatically severed his employ- 
ment with the city. Slochower pleaded 
the fifth amendment in a hearing and 
was discharged because in the judgment 
of the Legislature of New York, as ex- 
pressed in the charter of the city, he 
was not the type of person desirable as 
a teacher of the youth of that commu- 
nity. The Supreme Court substituted its 
judgment as to the type of person whom 
New York should hire for the education 
of their youth, for the judgment of the 
State legislature. 

I mention these cases in connection 
with the school prayer case because 
taken together they illustrate the trend 
of the policies of the Supreme Court and 
the apparent acquiescence of the public 
in a trend that constantly drifts us far- 
ther and farther away from the moor- 
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ings of the Constitution. Most people 
must agree that numerous recent deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court have usurped 


legislative powers not delegated to it by- 


the Constitution. When the legislative 
flats of the Supreme Court become the 
law of the land notwithstanding any 
restrictions imposed on it by the terms 
of the Constitution itself, it is then time 
that the people of this country should 
begin to think in terms of the funda- 
mental underlying principle under which 
we live and which are clearly enunciated 
in our Constitution. The sovereignty of 
our States, the division of power between 
the legislative, executive, and judicial 
departments, and above all, that simple 
statement in the 10th amendment re- 
serving to the States and to the people 
all powers not surrendered to the Fed- 
eral Government, 

Great nations have decayed and fallen 
in the past because its people imbued 
with the pursuits of the moment have 
become indifferent to the preservation 
of their liberties. 

The pomp and ceremony of the court- 
room does not alter the basic facts of 
life. The donning of judicial robes does 
not banish from beneath them the hu- 
man frailties, impulses, and preposses- 
sions with which God has endowed the 
descendants of Adam. Thus judicial 
restraint is difficult to attempt even in 
the most well intentioned. As stated 
in Washington’s Farewell Address, the 
remedy is clearly provided in the Con- 
stitution itself by clear provisions for its 
amendment, when necessary. Such 
amendments may be initiated by the 
Congress and submitted to the State for 
ratification, or if Congress fails to act, 
the legislatures of the various States 
may initiate such amendments as may 
be necessary, to curb the growing tend- 
ency of the Court, the Congress, and 
the executive department, to extend its 
powers into fields never contemplated 
by the founders of this Nation. 

So far as the Supreme Court is con- 
cerned, the simplest and most practical 
remedy is that provision in the Con- 
stitution which authorizes the Congress 
to curtail the appellate powers of the 
Supreme Court and limit the Court's 
jurisdiction to those fundamental areas 
of review originally envisaged by the 
framers of the Constitution. 


Dedication of Washington County, Md., 
Coffman Health Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, persons 
who are truly worthy of the title “phi- 
lanthropists” are all too rare in our 
world, and consequently it is a special 
privilege to recognize a couple whose un- 
selfishness and generosity have been an 
inspiration to thousands of their fellow- 
men. The lady and gentieman to whom 
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I refer are Mr. and Mrs. Andrew K. Coff- 
man—“Gladys and Andy” to all who 
are fortunate enough to know them—of 
Hagerstown, Md. 

As a result of the Coffmans’ deep spirit 
of service, they have endowed their home 
county with a health center, a research 
center, and a home for the aging. The 
newest of these gifts was just dedicated, 
and I ask unanimous consent that an 
editorial published in connection with 
the ceremonies be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. It was printed in 
the Morning Herald of Hagerstown. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

ONE, Two, THREE 

Some years ago Mr. and Mrs. Andrew K. 
Coffman began their benefactions to the 
people of Washington County with the Con- 
man Health Center. This was followed 
sometime later with the Coffman Research 
Center and yesterday, perhaps the crowning 
achievement in their philanthropic careers, 
came the Coffman Home for the Aging. 

Those three imposing structures off Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and within a stone's throw 
of each other, represent the Coffmans’ deep 
interest in their fellowmen. 

A center for the treatment and prevention 
of disease, one to probe the mysterious 
vauses of disease, and one for the care of 
persons in the golden years of their lives 
are certainly remarkable gifts. 

They are the more remarkable for a man 
who himself had humble beginnings, saw 
the needs of the community about him, and 
as he gained affluence set out to fulfill those 
needs. The three crowning achievements 
stand out as a beacon light for all to sce and 
to be grateful to Andy and Gladys Coffman 
for making it possible. 


FBI Crime Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. TOLL, Mr. Speaker, I received 
the annual report issued by John Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, for release on Thurs- 
day, July 12, 1962. This report relates 
to crime in the United States. 

The distinguished police commissioner 
of the city of Philadelphia, Albert N. 
Brown, analyzed this report and im- 
mediately disclosed that in accordance 
with the FBI report, the crime rise in 
Philadelphia is below the U.S, average. 
In fact, crime in Philadelphia increased 
only two-tenths of 1 percent last year. 
while the national average-for major 
crimes jumped 3 percent. 

I attach the statement which appeared 
on July 13, 1962, in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer: 

CRIME Rise Hers BxLOW U.S. Averace, FBI 
REPORTS 

Crime In Philadelphia increased only two- 
tenths of 1 percent last year, while the 
national average for major crimes jumped 
3 percent, the FBI reported Thursday. 

The city still led Pennsylvania with 39.937 
of the State's 75,065 major crimes. The 
State's total was 1,107 more than in 1960. 
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Listed as major crimes by the FBI in its 
annual report are murder, forcible rape, 
robbery, aggravated assault, burglary, lar- 
ceny, and auto theft. 

Police Commissioner Albert N. Brown cited 
a part of the FBI's annual report on crime 
that state 74 law enforcement officers were 
killed In 13,190 assaults against policemen 
across the country. 

Brown said in Philadelphia 615 policemen 
Were attacked in 1961, indicating “a lack 
ot respect for authority” in the city. 

In order to do an effective job of main- 
taining law and order the police department 
heeds community support,” he sald. 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover also criti- 
cized the public in the crime report. 

“We have yet to learn as a nation that 
law enforcement is everybody's business and 
that crime can only be curtailed by effective 
law enforcement agencies backed by aroused 
Citizens,” he sald. 

Pigures for crimes in 1961 show a drop in 
Tapes, aggravated assaults, larcenies, and 
auto thefts and an increase in murders, 
burglaries, and robberies in Pennsylvania. 

Totals for each crime in the State for 
1960 and 1961 follow: Murder (and non- 
negligent manslaughter) 292 (1960) and 294; 
forcible rape, 943 and 797; robbery, 3,747 and 
3,995; aggravated assault, 5,566 and 5,490; 
burglary, 33,402 and 36,069; larceny, 16,361 
and 14,861; auto theft, 13,647 and 13,569. 

The FBI report for Pennsylvania lists 
Pittsburgh behind Philadelphia in the num- 
ber of crimes, with 15,863. Crime totals for 
Delaware Valley communities listed are 
1,108 for Chester and 420 for Norristown. 

Both of these are below the 1,549 crimes 
attributed to the State's capital. 

Metropolitan areas accounted for 66,794 
crimes nationally, but cities and other 
municipalities of less than 2,500 population 
had only 4,021 crimes, compared to 4,250 
for rural areas. 

The heavily metropolitan middle Atlantic 
area showed an increase of 4 percent in 
crimes to a total of 319,414. 


Wage and Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a very 
interesting column writen by one of 
Arizona's outstanding businessmen, Ken 
Bentson, president of Union Rock & Ma- 
terlals, which is entitled Cut Is Sug- 
gested in Wages, Prices.” 

This article is interesting because this 
man made that suggestion to his em- 
ployees, and his employees agreed with 
him. As a result, there was a long-range 
improvement in wages, and the com- 
pany's position improved. I think it is 
an interesting example for many busi- 
nessmen in this country to think about. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Arizona Republic, May 21, 1962] 
OFFER TO MY EMPLOYEES: Cur Is SUGGESTED 
IN WAGES, PRICES 
(By Ken Bentson) 

Today's economic problems, most econo- 
mists agree, are caused by the constant and 
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excessive wage increases with no relation to 
productivity, together with Government defi- 
eit spending. 

The high purchasing power theory, ad- 
vanced by the disciples of Keynes, has been 
widely used by liberal labor leaders, and al- 
though it has failed its purpose these past 
22 years, it has been difficult to disprove. A 
vast majority of the people, unschooled in 
complex financial affairs, subscribe to this 
attractive theory. Everybody wants more 
money, and it's a popular way for liberal 
politicians and labor leaders to perpetuate 
themselves in office—just promise everybody 
more money, 

Many businessmen are also guilty of going 
along with the theory, not wanting a ley- 
eling-off either because they, too, want more 
dollars or fear that their inefficient, under- 
financed or poorly managed business cannot 
stand what may be construed as a normal 
growth. 

Even with wage increases which have ex- 
ceeded productivity by at least 40 percent 
during the past 20 years, our problem is still 
basically, unemployment. The high pur- 
chasing power theory is really the cause of 
this problem both locally and nationally. It 
is also the cause of our ever-increasing in- 
ability to compete in international markets 
resulting in imbalance of payments and de- 
pletion of our gold reserves. 

Stop and think of this. During the past 
22 years we have had World War II, the 
Korean war, a continuing cold war, and a re- 
armament program at a cost of from $40 to 
$50 billion a year. We have furnished vast 
amounts of materials, equipment, and ma- 
chinery to help rebuild the war-devastated 
countries, We have had a tremendous popu- 
lation explosion with resultant increases in 
demand for the necessities, and we started 
all of this in 1940 from a base, and at a time, 
when all kinds of goods and necessities were 
needed. ` 

This period has been a continual seller's 
market with demands unlimited and never 
ending. Everybody spent money like a 
drunken sallor. Liberal politicians and la- 
bor leaders continued to be elected. Moral 
values were forgotten and mink coats and 
Cadillacs were accepted favors, But through 
all of this, and although Keynes' theory out- 
lined this as the way to greater prosperity, 
unemployment continued to rise along with 
the national debt, 

Something had to give. So Co raised 
the national debt limit to $300 billion. Do 
you know how much 81 billion is? It is 
$1,000 million, and $i million is $1,000 
thousand, 

Think also of this. The first week your 
son or daughter goes to work and receives 
a pay check, 20 percent of that pay check 
will be deducted for something neither he 
nor she had anything to do with. What is 
more, it will continue to be deducted for 
the rest of their llyes, You or I would never 
stand for a law that would make our chil- 
dren responsible for the personal debts of 
their fathers, yet they will be responsible 
for the debts contracted in our name by our 
Government. They will be taxed to pay our 
debts, and if this isn’t taxation without 
representation, nothing is. 

Are you approaching retirement age? Have 
you stopped to think that when the time 
comes, you will be living on some kind of 
fixed retirement income? Whenever wages 
and prices go up, then your standard of 
living, represented by the things you can 
buy, will go down and down. This is exactly 
what is happening today to the 16 million 
retired people trying to live on insurance 
annuities or old-age pension checks, perhaps 
your own father and mother among them. 

When wages and prices go up 5 percent, 
they can buy exactly 5 percent less of the 
necessities of life. When this sizable group 
buys 5 percent less, people who would have 
produced these products lose their jobs and 
unemployment continues to rise. 
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The incredible thing is that you and I 
have allowed this to happen to our beloved 
country. You and I, Mr. and Mrs, Average 
American Citizen, are the ones who are going 
to have to do something about it. 

Iam going to suggest a concrete method of 
doing something, and I wish you fellows 
would discuss it among yourselves, with your 
wives and with your labor leaders. Let's 
call it a modest austerity program. 

Starting with the idea that those who re- 
ceive the most can afford the most, let's see 
if you would go along with me on an idea 
like this: Suppose I would agree to cut the 
price of our product the equivalent amount 
of an agreed wage as well as salary reduction, 
plus 2.5 percent of the wage and salary factor. 
Specifically, Iam suggesting the wage reduc- 
tion might be worked out along the follow- 
ing lines: half of 1 percent on wages between 
$2.50 and $3 per hour; 1 percent on wages 
between $3 and $3.50 per hour; 1.5 percent 
on wages between $3.50 and $4 per hour; 2 
percent on wages between $4 and $4.50 per 
hour; and 2.5 percent on wages between 
$4.50 and $5 per hour. 

The same percentage reduction would ap- 
ply to salaried people and go on up to a 10- 
percent cut for officers and directors, which 
includes me. Now, we would also reduce the 
price of our products to our customers and 
the public to the total amount of these sav- 
ings plus 2.5 percent more of the total labor- 
salary costs. 

Stop and think. There has been na proof 
in the past 20 years that high wages can as- 
eign countries, imbalance of payments, and 
positive proof that the liberal philosophy 
and Keynesian type economics produce un- 
employment, inflation, an overburdening na- 
tional debt, a flow of American jobs to for- 
eign countries, imbalances of payments, and 
depletion of our gold reserves, conditions 
which are carrying us toward national in- 
solvency, then possibly to socialism, then God 
knows what. 

Actually, if costs and wages can be re- 
duced equally at the same percentage, no 
one would be worse off. In fact, everyone 
would be better off. The first good result 
would be a more favorable competitive po- 
sition for our goods in world markets. This 
would immediately mean more jobs for 
Americans, It would also mean that you 
could buy more things with your paycheck. 
The inflationary trend would be reversed 
and those on fixed incomes, the old folks, 
would immediately have more. This again 
would increase sales and create more jobs. 
The Government would be able to lower 
taxes, lowering the national debt, and again 
more money in everyone's pocket. 

It has been truthfully said many times be- 
fore that wages, within themselves, do not 
govern the standard of living. Production 
is what determines the prosperity of the 
Nation. People can only enjoy what is pro- 
duced. It all boils down to the fact that 
slightly lower prices and slightly lower 
wages would help everyone. On the other 
hand, a continuing wage-price spiral hurts 
everyone. Isn't it time that we make an 
attempt to reverse the trend and help every- 
one, including ourselves? 

Think it over. 


Retirement of Ira Dixon From Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board has paid 
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a deserved tribute to my good friend Ira 
Dixon upon the occasion of his retire- 
ment as a Board member after 8 years 
of service. 


To that tribute, I welcome the oppor- 
tunity to add my own great admiration 
of and affection for a fine public servant 
who has been a very close personal friend 
for many, many years. 

Mr. Dixon comes from my home State 
of Indiana and, as many Senators will 
recall, served as chief clerk of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking and Currency 
under my chairmanship before he was 
appointed to the Home Loan Bank 
Board. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Record at this point a copy of 
the resolution adopted by the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board with reference 
to Mr. Dixon’s retirement. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK 
Boarn No. 16,036 
JULY 2, 1962. 

Whereas Ira Dixon, after 8 years of dis- 
tinguished service as a member of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, is retiring 
from active duty; and 

Whereas rich in years, richer still in wis- 
dom and experience, he has fulfilled the 
duties of his high office with exemplary skill 
and discretion; and 

Whereas during his membership the Board 
has had a record of accomplishment for 
which we find no parailel during the 30 years 
of its history and has attained nationwide 
recognition as a major administrative 
agency in the financial economy of the 
Nation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board commend Mr. Dixon for 
his excellent leadership and faithful service 
with the Board; and be it further 

Resolved, That we express to him our 
affectionate esteem; honor him for his un- 
swerving fidelity, uncompromising integrity, 
indefatigable labor, and remarkable ability 
to fire the imagination with “persuasion that 
tips his tongue when e'er he talks“; and 
wish for him continued good health and 
many more years of rewarding service to his 
fellowman. 

By the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

Harry W. CAULSEN, 
Secretary. 


Hanford Power Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, I insert the following in- 
formative and fine editorials on behalf 
of the economic use of Hanford waste 
steam: 

From the Sunday Oregonian, July 1, 1962] 
HANFORD Powrr Facts 

It is, perhaps, understandable that the 
Wall Street Journal should follow the coal 
and electric utility lobbyists’ line in opposing 
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a dual-purpose reactor at the Hanford proj- 
ect to use wasted steam to generate elec- 
tricity. But that newspaper displays its 
ignorance of the facts in reaching its con- 
clusions, Many of its statements are in 
error. 

The proposal that Washington Public Pow- 
er Supply System butid and operate the elec- 
tric generators at Hanford does not involve 
& Federal subsidy as stated by the Wall Street 
Journal. Washington Public Power Supply 
System would finance the installation by 
selling revenue bonds on the open market 
and would pay the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion for the use of steam during the dual 
purpose period of reactor operation. 

The offer by Washington Public Power 
Supply System to install these generators 
which would provide between 800,000 and 1 
million additional kilowatts of firm power to 
be sold at cost through the Federal Bonne- 
ville system resulted from defeat of the item 
in the AEC budget last year in the House. 
The Pacific Northwest, the AEC, the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, and the Kennedy 
administration preferred a Federal project. 
The Senate approved the item to utilize this 
wasting resource. But the coal and private 
utility lobbies succeeded in killing the bill 
in the House with some of the same fal- 
lacious arguments used by the Wall Street 
Journal, 

This is not a back-door approach. BPA 
Administrator Charles Luce testified that al- 
though legal counsel considers it unnecessary 
for AEC to get permission of Congress, Wash- 
ington Public Power Supply System, BPA, 
and AEC would not proceed with the installa- 
tion if objections were made by Appropria- 
tions Committees of the House and Senate. 
Representative Var ZANDT, of Pennsylvania, 
however, is offering resolutions in the House 
to reject the outside financing. 

As to other Journal objections: Respon- 
sible consultants do not agree with the Jour- 
nal that the project is “economically un- 
sound.” They say there are no technological 
problems in building turbines to utilize the 
quantity and quality of steam available from 
plutonium production. 

No claim has been advanced that techno- 
logical advances in the nuclear power field 
would be gained in this project. It is sim- 
ply a plan to utilize steam now being wasted 
in warming the Columbia River. Experi- 
ence would be gained, however, in integrat- 
ing the world's largest nuclear power facility 
with the large hydroelectric system now 
linked in the Northwest power pool. 

The Kennedy administration is not pro- 

“to set up the Washington Public 
Power Supply System.” 


bers are 16 public utility districts. It is an 
applicant to build Nez Perce Dam on the 
Snake River, in opposition to the applica- 
tion of Pacific Northwest Power Co. to build 
Mountain Sheep Dam in the same reservoir 
area. 

The Bonneville Power Administration will 
not back the revenue bonds proposed to 
be sold by Washington Public Power Supply 
System. Bonneville Power Administration 
has been running a deficit for the past 4 
years, but it still has a payout surplus in 
the treasury (covering power facilities of all 
Federal dams in the Northwest) of $378 
million, Bonneville Power Administration 
could improve its earnings picture by resale 
of power from the Hanford reactor. In the 
estimated 7-year period of dual purpose op- 
eration—plutonium and electricity—such 
power would be produced at lower cost than 
Federal hydropower now available. Under 
the assumption that plutonium production 
will stop in 1972—and this is not a firm as- 
sumption—the cost of single-purpose opera- 
tion for electricity thereafter would be com- 
parable to alternative sources of power. 
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The contract with Washington 
Public Power Supply System gives the Gov- 
ernment the option to acquire the plant by 
paying off the bonds but this could not be 
done without approval of Congress. Appro- 
priations would be needed. It should not 
be forgotten that the $25 million appropri- 
ated by Congress in 1959 and spent to pro- 
vide for dual operation of the new pluto- 
nium reactor will be wasted if duality is 
not achieved, Also, that sale of steam for 
electricity would reduce Government costs 
of producing plutonium. 

Production of power at Hanford would be 
of major benefit to the Pacific Northwest, 
to the Federal Government and to the Na- 
tion, If this resource is to be wasted, the 
cause should not be phony arguments ad- 
vanced by lobbies and swallowed by the 
Wall Street Journal and Members of Con- 
gress. Let’s have a decision based on the 
facts. 

[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 
June 9, 1962] 


THE HOUSE AND HANFORD 


Is the House of Representatives, which last 
year prevented Government utilization of 
the steam from the Hanford plutonium plant 
to produce electric power, going to play dog- 
in-the-manger and prevent anyone else from 
using it either? That is the question before 
a House Public Works Subcommittee which 
is studying the Washington Public Power 
Supply System's proposal to invest $130 
million of its own money to build the power- 
plant and transmission lines connecting with 
the Bonneville Power Administration. 

The Senate passed a bill for a Government 
powerplant at Hanford last year. The Ken- 
nedy administration supported it. The Fed- 
eral Power Commission said it was feasible. 
Bonneville Power asserted the plan would 
help reduce its deficit and avert a prospective 
power shortage in the Pacific Northwest 3 
years hence, AEC Chairman Seaborg said it 
would enhance the national security if a 
disarmament agreement is reached, by keep- 
ing Hanford operating as a powerplant and 
capable of switching to plutonium produc- 
tion within a few days if the agreement 
should break down. 

A policy of waste is a policy of futility. 
Hanford steam is capable of operating a 
powerplant with a capacity of 700,000 kilo- 
watts, the largest of its kind in the world, 
half again as much as the powerplant at 
Bonneville Dam, There may have been Mem- 
bers of the House who had honest doubts 
last year about the economic feasibility of 
the plant for Government investment, 
though it was pressure from private power 
companies, the coal industry, and Northern 
and New England interests jealous of low- 
cost power that defeated the measure. 
if they did, the offer to invest private capi- 
tal in the project should be sufficient evi- 
dence of its economic attractiveness, and a 
holdout now would be a barefaced surrender 
of a national asset to a few selfish and short- 
sighted obstructionists. 

We trust that the House is not going to 
follow its far from creditable performance 
of last year with one which would be much 
more to its discredit, but will let the appli- 
cants for the powerplant get along with it. 
The Washington Public Power Supply System 
is in effect simply proposing to carry out an 
important piece of conservation on which the 
House itself has weakly defaulted. The 
wastage of steam from Hanford ever since 
the first plutonium plant was built there 
by the Manhattan project some two decades 
ago is a standing reproach to a productive 
country. It is a late day to be setting about 
the duty to start making use of this valuable 
byproduct steam and we hope the House 
will not take overlong to arrive at that ob- 
vious conclusion. 
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Senator Young Takes No Lip From 
Hecklers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Young Takes No Lip From 
Hecklers,” written by Bill Gold and pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of July 
13, 1962. This column is a tribute to the 
Courage of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
5 in dealing with gratuitous in- 

ts. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Districr Ling: Youns Takes No Lip 

From HECKLERS 
(By Bill Gold) 


Once upon a time a successful business 


executive proclaimed: The customer is al- 
Ways right.“ Ever since, millions of us have 
accepted this statement as one of life's eter- 
Nal truths. We have taken an endless stream 
Of abuse from bad-tempered customers. We 
have catered to their unreasonable demands 
ose somehow resisted the urge to tell them 

But the plain truth is that the customer 
is not always right, and that when some 
People find out that they can bully you a 
little bit they're encouraged to be even worse 
bullies in the next encounter. 

We all get our share of abuse, but it’s as 
Nothing compared to what men in public 
life have to take. Senators and Representa- 
tives are special targets. Voters call them 
Vile names, ascribe the basest of motives to 
them, charge them with treason—and in the 
Same letter occasionally ask for a favor. 

The Co an usually sends back a 
gentlemanly letter designed to soothe the 
irate constituent. And he'll even try to grant 
the requested favor, unless it’s a plea for a 
free piano for little Millicent to practice on. 
Or a $15,000 job for Uncle Lushwell, or some- 
thing equally impossible. 

But fortunately there's at least one brave 
soul in Congress who takes no guff. The un- 
couth slob who tries to abuse Ohio's Senator 

M. Youne discovers in short order 
that this guy can hand it back like an expert, 
and will. 

“The customer is not always right,” says 
Youna, “and it’s neither honest nor sound 
Policy to pretend that he is. People can dis- 
Agree without being uncivil to one another. 
I always try to discuss differences of opinion 
in a gentlemanly fashion. 

But I refuse to take abuse from these 
jerks. Especially from self-appointed vigi- 
lantes who try to play God with another 
man's patriotism.” 

Senator Young picked up a letter from his 
desk. Take this fellow, for example,” he 
Said. He's furious because I said I could 
not in good conscience oppose passage of 
the King-Anderson bill. Just look at this 
abusive language here. He finishes up by 
telling me I have no right to vote my con- 
Science; he says it’s my duty to do what 
the people of Ohio tell me to.” 

“What was your answer?” I asked. 

“I told him,” Youns said, that if I could 
be sure what the will of the majority is on 
all issues, my job would be a lot easier, But 
this guy thinks he knows the will of the 
Majority because if he's opposed he figures 
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everybody must be opposed. He insists that 
I have to do what he tells me to do.” 

Senator Younc picked up another letter. 
“This pipsqueak is bawling me out because 
I told him off when he suggested that Chief 
Justice Warren be impeached, He says here: 
‘Please reconsider your decision not to run 
for reelection. I would thoroughly enjoy 
the pleasure of campaigning against you.“ 

“Senator,” I said, “would you be this blunt 
if you were planning to run again? Can a 
man who doesn't believe that the customer 
is always right hope to be elected?” 

“Certainly,” Young said. “I'd do the same 
whether I was running or not. As I see it, 
a Senator is a public servant who has been 
sent to Washington to serve his State and 
his country with honesty and with dignity. 
There is no requirement that a Senator 
should refrain from defending himself 
against abuse and insults. Every man has 
the right to answer back when he is being 
bullied.” 

My hat is off to Senator Younc. Adm. 
H. G. Rickover, and the handful of other 
brave souls who stand their ground reso- 
lutely in our town. They set a shining 
example for us ribbon clerks. 


The Kansas City Times Declares That 
While Congress Spends Millions for 
Music Elsewhere, There Isn’t a Piano 
in the Capitol or the Senate and House 
Office Buildings and Calls for a Cam- 
paign To Provide a Piano for Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the Kan- 
sas City Times, in an article by its Wash- 
ington, D.C., correspondent, Jack Wil- 
liams, calls for a campaign to provide a 
Piano for Congress, saying: 

Although Congress spends millions for 
music elsewhere, there isn’t a piano in the 
huge Capitol or its four plush office bulldings, 


The Kansas City Star maintains that— 
Congress, by continuing to send artists abroad 
year after year with appropriations, appar- 
ently agrees with William Congreve who said 
in the late 1600's that music “hath charms 
to soothe the savage beast, soften rocks, or 
bend a knotted oak.” 


The report of the Kansas City Star 
goes on to say: 

Today Miss Mary Maude Moore, assistant 
professor of music at Fort Hays State 
Teachers College in Kansas and nine boys 
and seven girls from the school had lunch 
in the Speaker’s dining room on the House 
side of the Capitol. 

Kansas Representatives DoLE and SHRIVER 
were their hosts. Representatives BREEDING 
and Etisworts dropped in to greet the 


group. 

They had just returned from a month's 
tour of military bases in Iceland, Greenland, 
Newfoundland, and Labrador, singing to 
servicemen as guests of the Defense Depart- 
ment. They were on their way to New York 
before returning home. 

Dore opened the dining room doors across 
the hall from where Members of the House 
were dining and suggested the college group 
sing. 
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Then, according to the Kansas City 
Star: 

The group agreed on Has Anybody Seen 
My Gal.” 

“But we do not have our piano or other 
instruments,” Miss Moore said before they 
agreed to improvise without accompani- 
ment. 

DoLE and SHRIVER sent out a call for a 
piano, It was then that it was revealed that 
although Congress spends millions for music 
elsewhere, there isn't a piano in the huge 
Capitol or its four plush office buildings. 
The discovery may start a campaign for a 
musical instrument there. 


I hope the Kansas City Star’s cam- 
paign to give a piano to Congress is suc- 
cessful, and there is no reason why it 
should not be for it will surely have the 
full and complete cooperation of the dis- 
tinguished members of the State's con- 
gressional delegation. 

The Kansas City Times points out 
that: 

Van Cliburn thrilled Russians with his 
piano concerts. Representative CLARENCE 
Cannon, of Missouri, has two pianos, one 
here in Washington and another at his home 
in Missouri. 


One immediate solution to the prob- 
lem of providing a piano for the Con- 
gress, and one which the Kansas City 
Star could check out, might be to obtain 
& piano on an extended loan from the 
Smithsonian Institution. The Kansas 
congressional delegation could take this 
matter up with our beloved colleague, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], 
who is a regent of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. He might even be able to ar- 
range for the loan of the piano former 
President Truman used to play at the 
White House. Its use by the Congress 
would warm the heart of our distin- 
guished former President, and it would 
certainly be a much better use of the 
piano than letting it gather dust in the 
musty halls of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 


I include the article from the Kansas 
City Star of July 10, 1962, to which I 
have been referring: 

CRUSADE COULD START IN CAPITOL: Wma 
Untrep STATES SPENDING MILLIONS To GIVE 
OTHERS Our Music, THERE'S A NEED IN 
WASHINGTON 

(By Jack Williams) 

WASHINGTON, July 9.—It takes an intro- 
ductory explanation, If there are readers too 
busy to peruse the p details lead- 
ing up to how it happened they may skip 
to the last paragraph for the shocker of this 
story. 

Merely by coincidence, it happened on the 
day the House opened debate on the mul- 
tibillion dollar foreign aid bill. It authorizes 
money to transplant our culture around the 
world. Jazzman Benny Goodman also was 
riding the crest of his Russian triumph, 

MILLIONS FOR MUSIC 


Satchmo Armstrong and other practitioners 
of our national jazz culture have roamed the 
world to dispense our musical culture 
through the State Department. Millions of 
tax dollars have been spent in the cause of 
the modern musical knights. 

To go back even further, President Tru- 
man was @ lover of the plano. He was not a 
concert artist but he loved to give his friends 
snatches of the classics in brief trips to the 
Piano. President Franklin D. Roosevelt de- 
signed the ornate piano in the East Room 
of the White House. Van Cliburn thrilled 
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Russians with his concerts. Representative 
CLARENCE CANNON, Of Missouri, has two 
pianos, one here and another at his home 
in Missouri. 

Congress, by continuing to send artists 
abroad year after year with appropriations, 
apparently agrees with William Congreve who 
said in the late 1600's that music “hath 
charms: to soothe the savage breast, soften 
rocks or bend a knotted oak.” The Voice of 
America broadcasts the records of American 
musicians around the world. 

FORT HAYS GROUP IN 

Today Miss Mary Maude Moore, assistant 
professor of music at Fort Hays State Teach- 
ers College in Kansas and nine boys and 
seven girls from the school had lunch in 
the Speaker's dining room on the House side 
of the Capitol. 

Kansas Representatives Dore and SHRIVER 
were their hosts. Representatives BREEDING 
and ELLSWORTH dropped in to greet the 
group. 

They had just returned from a month's 
tour of military bases in Iceland, Green- 
land, Newfoundland and Labrador, singing 
to servicemen as guests of the Defense De- 
partment. They were on thelr way to New 
York before returning home. 

Dore opened the dining room doors across 
the hall from where Members of the House 
were dining and suggested the college group 


sing. 
AGREE ON A SONG 
The group agreed on “Has Anybody Seen 
Gal.” 


“But, we do not have our plano or other 
instruments," Miss Moore said before they 
agreed to improvise without accompani- 
ment. 

Dore and Sxxriver sent out a call for a 
piano. It was then that it was revealed 
that: Although Congress spends millions for 
music elsewhere, there isn't a plano in the 
huge Capitol or its four plush office build- 

The discovery may start a campaign 
for a musical instrument there. 


West Virginian Continues Enlightening 
Series of Articles on State History and 
Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, a re- 
cent series of articles by noted West Vir- 
ginia historian and publisher, Phil Con- 
ley, has done much to promote increased 
understanding and appreciation of State 
history among our citizens. Dealing with 
significant dates, important personali- 
ties, and places of interest, these writ- 
ings, entitled “Know Your State,” are 
being widely distributed to news medi- 
ums, and are being read with interest 
by West Virginians and citizens else- 
where. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Conley's four most recent articles be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Know Your STATE 
(By Phil Conley) 

The man who is eredited with being the 

first white settler in what is now West Vir- 
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ginia was born in Wales. His name was 
Morgan ap Morgan (ap meant a man named 
Morgan). There may have been other white 
men who settled in our State at an earlier 
date but we do not have records of them. 

arrived at what is now Bunker Hill, 
Berkeley County, in 1726, 6 years before 
George Washington was born. 

At the time Morgan, with his small family, 
built a log cabin near Martinsburg, he was 
38 years of age. He had lived in Christiana, 
Del., for 20 years. Morgan was by profes- 
sion a merchant tailor. He had been active 
in community affairs as is evidenced by the 
fact that he was an official of his church and 
also had served as a justice of the peace. 
He was highly respected and liked as an out- 
standing citizen. There is ample proof that 
he was not an adventurer or a “ne’er-do- 
well.” 

Soon after Morgan established his home 
in an isolated section of the country, he 
persuaded others to come there and settle. 
After a number of families located near the 
Morgan home, he induced the county to 
build a road from the community to Win- 
chester, Va. He was put in charge of the 
work and thus become the first road engi- 
neer in West Virginia. He had himself ap- 
pointed a justice of the peace and thus be- 
came the first law-enforcing officer of the 
State. He formed a militia and was named 
the captain of the company and thus be- 
came the first military officer in the State. 
He established an inn and thus became the 
first hotel man in the State. With the as- 
sistance of his neighbors he erected a church 
and became the first religious leader in the 
State. 

This first church west of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains continues today as Christ Epis- 
copal Church at Bunker Hill, Morgan and 
some members of his family, together with 
many of his neighbors, are buried in the 
churchyard. A few years ago the State 
erected a monument at Bunker Hill in mem- 
ory of our first white settler. 

The Morgan family is well known for its 
activities in the history of West Virginia. 
Morgan had eight children. His son Zack- 
quill traveled overland to Monongalla Coun- 
ty and established Morgan's Fort on the site 
of what is now Morgantown, the seat of our 
university. An older son, David, established 
his home at Rivesville near Fairmont. It is 
recorded in the Morgan Bible that David 
killed seven Indians. When he was nearly 
60 years of age he is reported to have killed 
two Indians on his farm. 

The story is told that one day David Mor- 
gan sent his son Stephen, age 16, and his 
daughter Sarah, aged 14, to feed the cattle 
at his farm. This may be an exaggerated 
pioneer story but it Is reported that Morgan 
laid down that afternoon, went to sleep, and 
dreamed that his two children were being 
scalped. He went to sleep the second time 
and had the same dream. The old man 
arose, took his rifle, and went to the farm. 
Here he saw two Indians approaching his 
children. He got behind a tree and shot the 
larger Indian. The other one threw his 
tomahawk and cut off a finger of Morgan's 
left hand, The Indian attacked morgan and 
drew his knife. Morgan grabbed the handle 
and drew the blade through the hand of 
the Indian and then stabled him. It is 
claimed that Morgan skinned the two In- 
dians, tanned their hides and made shot 
pouches and a saddle girth out of them. 

Zackquill Morgan distinguished himself in 
the Revolution. He was In command of the 
Virginia Minutemen, a regiment recruited in 
Monongalia and Marion Counties. He was 
with Gen, Horatio Gates, another West Vir- 
gintan, at the Battle of Saratoga. 

Zackquill’s son Levi was an Indian scout 
and spy. He had his brothers, Mod and 
James, built a fort on the Ohio River in 
Wetzel County. In 1902, the State erected a 
monument to the memory of Levi Morgan 
on the lawn of the courthouse at New Mar- 
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tinsville. Morgan Morgan's great-grandson, 
Francis Pierpont, was the Governor of the re- 
stored government of Virginia during the 
Civil War, His statue, one of two from West 
Virginia, is in Statuary Hall in the Nation's 
Capitol. Ephraim F. Morgan, a direct de- 
scendant, was Governor of West Virginia 
from 1921 to 1925. 

Know Your STATE 

(By Phil Conley) 

REHOBOTH CHURCH 

Aggressive Methodists with itinerant 
preachers traveling from settlement to 
settlement in the early days had much to 
do with the early history of West Virginia. 
What is said to be the first Protestant 
church erected west of the Alleghenies is 
a Methodist church, Rehoboth, in Monroe 
County. 

This log house was bullt in 1786, a year be- 
fore the US. Constitution was written. The 
famous Bishop Asbury opened this chapel 
and held conferences in it in 1792, 1793, and 
1706. 

In Asbury’s Journal dated May 24, 1793, we 
find: “Came to Rehoboth, in the sinks of 
Greenbrier, where we held our conference. 
I was greatly comforted at the sight of 
Brother Ellis Cox. We had peace in our con- 
ference, and were happy in our cabin. I 
learn that mischief is begun in the lower 
parts of Virginia; J. O'Kelly, and some of 
the local preachers, are the promoters and 
encouragers of divisions among the brethren.” 

Rehoboth was a town referred to in the 
Bible and was built by Ashur, Genesis 10:11, 
“A city by a river.” 

At the last general conference of the 
Methodist Church, held in Denver, Colo., 
Rehoboth was listed as one of the six addi- 
tional shrines of Methodism in the United 
States, This old log church is about 2 miles 
from Union. It is built in a sort of bowl, 
surrounded by limestone hills. The church 
was given 5 acres of land by Edward Keenan, 
a Catholic who later joined the church. In 
the deed is this sentence: “Deeded to Meth- 
odist church as long as grass grows and 
water flows.” 

In the center of the side of the log church 
is a door about 5% feet high. A small win- 
dow is above the pulpit in the end of the 
church, No provision was made for heat- 
ing the building. The gallery was at the 
end opposite the pulpit and extended around 
on both sides. The floor was made of 
puncheon timbers. (Trees were split and 
the flat sides turned up to make the floor.) 

Before the building was erected, the peo- 
ple held services in private homes and a 
little later in a nearby schoolhouse. In 
1785 Bishop Asbury sent a young minister, 
Rey. William Phoebus, who probably served 
that community and others in the Green- 
brier Valley. He must have been very fru- 
gal because his salary was listed at $64 a 
year; later it was raised to $84, By 1816 it 
was increased to $100 a year. : 

The church and lot were deeded a few 
years ago to the West Virginia Methodist 
Historical Society. That organization 
bought an additional 4 acres and built a 
fence around the entire lot. In the church 
lot is a cemetery where many of the early 
settlers in that community were buried. 

In order to protect the roof of the church, 
the historical society built a substantial roof 
which was raised about 4 feet above the 
original roof. 

This historic shrine is worth traveling a 
long distance to see. It is only a short dis- 
tance from State Route 3 which leads to 
Old Sweet Springs. 


Know Your Stare 

(By Phil Conley) 
There is absolutely no good reason why any 
West Virginian should apologize for his 
State. It is one of the small States in the 
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Union, but it has many worthy plus signs 
to its credit. 

Eight members of Presidents’ Cabinets 
were West Virginians. Felix Grundy was 
born in Berkeley County, W. Va., on Sep- 
tember 11, 1777. He served as Attorney 
General of the United States under Presi- 
dent Van Buren. Nathan Goff, Jr., was born 
in Clarksburg on February 9, 1843. After a 
distinguished career in the Civil War, he 
returned home and served in the West Vir- 
Ginia Legislature. He was appointed Secre- 
tary of the Navy by President Hays and sub- 
sequently served in Co three terms. 
He later was a Federal judge, and in 1913 
Was elected U.S. Senator. 

William L. Wilson was born in Jefferson 
County on May 3, 1843. He served as Post- 
Master General under Grover Cleveland. In 


that office he originated and put into effect 


the rural free delivery of mail. The first 
route in the United States was out of Charles 
Town, Stephen B. Elkins, for whom the city 
of Elkins was named, was Secretary of State 
Under President Harrison. He also served as 
US. Senator. 3 

President Woodrow Wilson selected two 
Members of his Cabinet from West Virginia. 
Newton D. Baker, who was born in Martins- 
burg, was Secretary of War in the trying 
times of World War I. John Barton Payne 
served under Wilson as Secretary of the In- 
terior. His birthplace was Pruntytown. He 
subsequently served as president of the 
American Red Cross without salary. 

Howard M. Gore, who was born in Har- 
rison County, served as Secretary of Agri- 
culture under President Coolidge. Follow- 
ing that, he became the 17th Governor of 
West Virginia and served from 1925 to 1929. 

Louis A. Johnson, an ettorney at Clarks- 
burg, served as national commander of the 
American Legion, and was appointed by 
President Truman as Secretary of Defense. 

John W. Davis had the distinction of be- 
ing one of the greatest lawyers this country 
has ever produced. He was born in Clarks- 
burg, served in Congress, nnd was appointed 
by Wilson as Ambassador to England. When 
he returned to this country, he engaged in 
the practice of law in New York, served as 
president of the American Bar Association, 
and was nominated for President on the 
Democratic ticket in 1921. He appeared be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United States 
more often than any lawyer since the Court 
was established. i 

West Virginia has contributed several bish- 
ops to the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Among them were Thomas A. Morris, of 
Charleston: John W. Hamilton, of Weston; 
William P. Anderson, of Morgantown; Ed- 
win H, Hughes of Moundsville, and his 
brother Matthew S. Hughes; Matthew W. 
Clair, Jr., of Harpers Ferry, and George R. 
Grose of Summersville. 

Chuck Yeager, of Lincoln County, was the 
first man to break the sound barrier at a 
speed of more than 700 miles an hour. Gen. 
Hoyt Vandenberg, Chief of Air Staff, called 
it “the greatest aeronautical achievement 
since Kitty Hawk.” 

West Virginia has produced some authors 
who have an international reputation. 
Among them are Melville Davisson Post, 
Margaret Prescott Montague, Port Crayon, 
and Pearl Buck. 

Michael J. Owens, son of a West Virginia 
miner, has stamped his name indelibly upon 
the ginss industry. He invented a machine 
which makes bottles. 

The Christian Church, one of the great 
Protestant denominations, was organized in 
West Virginia. Alexander Campbell, who 
was born in Ireland, followed in the foot- 
steps of his father, Thomas Campbell, and 
established the church at Bethany, W. Va. 
In addition, he founded Bethany College, one 
of the outstanding denominational schools 
of higher learning in the United States. 
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Anne Jarvis of Grafton was the founder 
of Mother's Day which is now observed in- 
ternationally. 

These are only a few people and accom- 
plishments which are credited to West Vir- 
ginia and for which we may be justly proud. 


Know Your STATE 
(By Phil Conley) 

Possibly the shortest term of a Governor 
of any State in the Union may be claimed 
by the second Governor of West Virginia, 
Daniel Duane Tompkins Farnsworth. Gov- 
ernor Farnsworth was born on Staten Island 
in New York on December 23, 1819. When 
he was 2 years old, his family moved to 
Buckhannon, Upshur County, W. Va. Like 
Morgan Morgan, he was a tailor by trade. 
He later operated a small store, and then 
became a farmer. 

In 1861 Farnsworth was elected a member 
of the Virginia Legislature but, instead of 
going to Richmond to assume bis duties as 
a lawmaker, he took part in the Wheeling 
convention which established the reorgan- 
ized government of Virginia with its capital 
at Wheeling and with its Governor, Francis 
Pierpont. 

Farnsworth was a member of the first 
House of Delegates of the new State of West 
Virginia. He later was elected to the State 
senate and was chosen president of that 
body. 

The first constitution of West Virginia 
provided that the term of office of the Goy- 
ernor be 2 years and that he was eligible to 
succeed himself. Arthur I. Boreman, of 
Parkersburg, was selected as the first Gov- 
ernor of the State. He was inaugurated on 
June 20, 1863. He was reelected twice. 

At that time, U.S. Senators were chosen 
by the legislature. Provision was also made 
in the constitution that in the event a 
vacancy occurred in the office of Governor, 
the president of the senate would succeed 
him 


Near the close of his third term as chief 
executive, Governor Boreman was chosen 
U.S. Senator. He resigned to take up his 
duties as a Senator in W. n. Farns- 
worth, the president of the State senate, 
then became Governor. 

He served only 5 days, from February 27 to 
March 3. On March 4 the third Governor 
of West Virginia, William Erskine Steverson, 
took the oath of office. 

Mr. Farnsworth was the only man who 
ever served as Governor of West Virginia 
who was not elected to that office by a vote 
of the people. 

He returned to his farm in Upshur County. 
He served as a member of the Second Con- 
stitutional Convention which was held in 
Charleston in 1872, He died in Buckhannon 
on December 5, 1892. 


The Government’s Role in Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include an ad- 
dress by the Honorable Alan S. Boyd, 
Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, before the transportation man- 
agement program, Stanford University, 
Stanford, Calif., on June 27, 1962. The 
address is as follows: 
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THE GOVERNMENT'S ROLE IN TRANSPORTATION 


My topic is “The Government's Role in 
Transportation.” Before T try to articulate 
what I believe that role is, permit me to 
treat briefly two questions which are neces- 
sary in setting the stage. The first is, 
“Where does the Federal Government the 
power to regulate transportation?” The 
second question is, “Why don’t we let the 
principles of laissez faire operate more ex- 
tensively in public transportation?” 

Insofar as the Federal Government is con- 
cerned, the first question is answered with- 
out looking in obscure places. Section 8, 
article I, of the U.S. Constitution says in 
part: “Congress shall have the power * * * 
to regulate commerce * * among the sey- 
eral States.” 


In no small measure we grew to be a 
strong United States because this power was 
given to Congress. Our Founding Fathers 

even then that an unbridled 
laissez falre might become incompatible with 
the best national interest. The Constitution 
says, in effect, that there is public interest 
in commerce among the States that is not 
necessarily identifiable with private interest. 
Hence, Congress was granted the power to 
regulate commerce. In my opinion, history 
has clothed this provision in our Constitu- 
tion with wisdom and respect. It is quite 
interesting to observe that in none of the 
major forms of public transportation has 
the principle of laissez faire remained un- 
abridged by regulation. Not one, not a 
single mode of public vehicular transporta- 
tion has continued to have unlimited free- 
dom of entry or of pricing. Why is this? 

One illustration is found in the early days 
of the railroads. With the help of generous 
land grants our railroads, then untrammeled 
by regulation, moved commerce to our fron- 
tiers. While they did so they bullt no 
shrines to decency or public service. The 
passenger or shipper who required rail trans- 
portation to or from a point without direct 
competition was gouged without mercy. The 
reasons were twofold: to obtain the greatest 
possible profits for their own sake and to use 
the profits to drive another railroad out of 
business at competitive points through the 
provision of uneconomically low rates and 
fares. A similar pattern emerged on the 
highways when, following World War I, 
motor carriers got their start through inex- 
pensive purchases of surplus automotive 
equipment. 


In the aviation industry chaos took the 
lead soon after the race to success began. 
It continued until the Federal Government 
took a firm hand directed by Assistant Post- 
master General Brown. One must look dill- 
gently among those aviation pioneers who 
survived to find a man who would turn the 
other cheek in the face of the freewheeling 
competitive practices of those early days. 

Each case left room for only the fittest 
to survive. It created giants in transpor- 
tation and able men they were. It did not 
serve the needs of the American public. 
Government entered the picture through 
regulatory enactments to preserve our trans- 

tion network. It cannot be questioned 
that an efficient system for the movement of 
passengers, goods, and mail at reasonable 
rates and fares is the bedrock of an expand- 
ing economy. It is vital to our national 
defense. 

Laissez faire in public transportation can- 
not be expected to work. It is a dog-eat- 
dog way of life, while exhilarating to the 
winners, cannot be counted on to serve a 
public interest or requirement. History is 
the proof. The proof is history. 

As I listen to the current uproar over 
mergers, it gives me some pause to wonder 
how many different rail or airline companies 
we would have today without having insti- 
tuted regulation, By the same token, it is 
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interesting to note that in the business of 
motor common carriage of passengers myriad 
buslines were established in the decade 
after World War I. Today most intercity 
bus passengers in the United States move 
on one of two great national systems— 
Greyhound Lines or Trailways System. I 
wonder if regulation per se is supposed to 
have provided within its ambit for a fixed 
number of carriers in any mode of transpor- 
tation without to technological, 
demographic, and economic changes in our 
national makeup. 

The Government's role in transportation is 
hard to identify; hard to identify because 
Government speaks with not one but many 
voices. The latest voice has been that of 
the President of the United States in his 
transportation message to Congress delivered 
on April 5,°1962. President Kennedy did 
not attempt to outline the role of the Gov- 
ernment in transportation. He called for 
action in specific areas to remedy specific 
ilis. Since you are well acquainted with 
what the President had to say, I will not 
pursue his thoughts further, 

There are three distinct government levels 
with transportation functions, The first is 
the urban level. Here the responsibility is 
limited primarily to the provision of rapid 
mass transit facilities for the movement of 
commuters between suburbs and city centers. 
However, in our political philosophy, the 
urban or metropolitan government also has 
a duty to provide or assist in the establish- 
ment of air and water port facilities. For 
historical reasons this requirement does not 
extend to rail or motor carrier terminal fa- 
cilities, In recent years many cities have 
been faced with the further necessity of pro- 
viding parking facilities for private auto- 
mobiles in order to prevent the public streets 
from becoming a permanent car jam. 

Neither common carrier nor private trans- 
portation can function without the active 
assistance of urban or metropolitan govern- 
ment. However, this level has little to do 
with the type of transportation service by 
which traffic moves; its duty is rather to 
assure that that traffic which does move is 
reasonably accommodated. 

The next level in the vertical structure is 
State government—50 in number plus the 
District of Columbia and the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. Each has a strong desire to 
remain sovereign in the field of transporta- 
tion. The only cohesive force embracing this 
group is the National Association of Rail- 
road and Utility Commissioners (NARUC). 
This ancient and honorable association has 
for many years promoted standardization 
and States rights in the fields of trarsporta- 
tion and utility regulation. 

The exercise of the States’ powers has been 
manifest in a number of ways. Many of the 
older States provided land grants for the 
construction of railroads. Some also for 
canals. Shortly after the turn of the cen- 
tury the advent of the automobile brought 
realization that a highway system was im- 
perative. The development of paved roads 
led to a tax program on fuel to acquire con- 
struction and maintenance funds. 

Meanwhile, due in large part to the action 
of the Grange and other farmer organiza- 
tions, certain Midwestern States undertook 
to control railroad freight rates. Agitation 
for rate regulation began shortly after the 
Civil War in the farming States. These ac- 
tivities culminated in the establishment of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 75 
years ago. 

The Interstate Commerce Act preempted 
all State efforts to regulate rates in inter- 
state commerce. This left States with a 
power to regulate only those aspects of rail 
transportation involving intrastate com- 
merce. Many States undertook to regulate 
with a vengeance in their areas of reserved 
authority. The bulk of State rall trans- 
portation regulation has been in the areas 


- 
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of rates, safety, and suspension of rail or 
terminal facilities, 

The invention of automobiles with the 

tremendous refinements brought about by 
their use in World War I, coupled with the 
development of an intercity highway net- 
work, led to the origin of the motor carrier 
industry. Motor carriers came to be used 
for the movement of both passengers and 
cargo. 
With the development of motor carriers 
a new element was added to State regula- 
tion, that of certification or licensing. Rall- 
roads and canals developed generally along 
lines where they wanted to go or were phys- 
ically capable of going, and were not in- 
hibited by licensing requirements to any 
significant extent. Motor carriers of neces- 
sity utilized highways built and maintained 
by public funds. Statutes were rapidly en- 
acted to require State permission to operate 
businesses on these public facilities and to 
obtain tax revenues or user charges for the 
privilege of doing business on the public 
highways. 

State regulation of motor carriers includes 
licensing to do business over certain routes, 
to transport either specified or general com- 
modities or passengers. It comprehends fare 
and rate regulation, safety rules, suspensions 
of service, insurance requirements, systems of 
accounts and many other items. 

Very few States have undertaken efforts 
to regulate any aspect of aviation, although 
many do work very diligently for its promo- 
tion. 

The last level in the structure of govern- 
ment supporting transportation is the 
Federal level. The Congress has established 
transportation functions in a number of 
agencies, both executive and independent. 
The Federal Government has available all of 
the regulatory powers of State governments. 
It also provides much assistance to trans- 
portation through research and promotion. 

A roundup of Federal agencies with a di- 
rect interest in transportation will identify 
the Post Office Department, Defense, Com- 
merce, Federal Aviation Agency, National 
Aeronautics and Space Admintstration, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Federal Mari- 
time Commission, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
and the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
The President's transportation message seeks 
to effect greater coordination among these 
various agencies of the Government. 

Having concluded each time after a period 
of experience with each new mode of public 
transportation that unfettered free enter- 
prise was neither good for the mode nor for 
the public, the Congress undertook to 
regulate. Its method was to establish so- 
called independent agencies to carry out the 
will of Congress. Enabling statutes out- 
lined broad policy considerations, with these 
outlines to be filled out by each independent 
agency through rulemaking or case law 
decision. 

The statutes invariably contained certain 
grand phrases which one often hears echo- 
ing through agency halls in Washington. 
The major ones are “public interest,” “fair 
and reasonable,” and “public convenience 
and necessity.” These phrases contain most 
of the standards; they are the stars by which 
each regulatory agency guides the destiny 
of transportation within its jurisdiction. 
Transportation regulation is a constant war 
betwen the haves and have-nots with each 
of them trying to convince members of the 
consuming public that its proposal will lead 
to the best of all possible transportation 
worlds. 

Great excitement ensues with each major 
decision from a regulatory agency. Each ap- 
plicant has become convinced that its pro- 
posal alone comes within the scope of those 
magic phrases just mentioned. And when a 
proposal is not adopted, the air is rent with 
impassioned outcries. 
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This Is due primarily to the standards be- 
ing so broad and lacking in precise defini- 
tion. Each agency Is thus provided with vast 
discretionary powers. While discretion may 
be abused, I believe it is necessary if we 
accept the idea of growth and technological 
change. Without a large measure of freedom 
to change, the regulatory agencies would be 
forced to operate in a legal straitjacket 
which could only entrench the status quo. 
The fact is that with all its faults, regula- 
tion has provided in the United States the 
greatest domestic transport sytem in the 
world. It should be our aim to maintain and 
strengthen the existing system as s private 
enterprise public service function, 

The transportation efforts of the Federal 
Government have provided great assistance 
and impetus to a developing transportation 
system. The airways were lighted at night 
and radio beacons were subsequently in- 
stalled. Airports are built and maintained 
with Federal financial assistance. Many of 
our civil aircraft fly today only because of 
military purchases and research accomplished 
by Federal agencies. Water channels are 
marked by the Federal Government as well 
as being dredged to navigable depths. High- 
ways bulit in large part by Federal funds 
span the Nation. The American flag files at 
sea only because of massive doses of Federal 
subsidy funds for both construction of ships 
and thelr operations. The Federal Govern- 
ment is the largest customer of the common 
carriers, Military research and procurement 
contracts have led to many refinements in 
automotive equipment. These benefit mil- 
lions of Americans. 

The Housing and Home Finance Agency 
has undertaken a major study of urban 
transportation problems and their cures. It 
has available funds to make grants in an 
effort to provide solutions to these difficul- 
ties. 

The Congress has provided certain tax 
benefits to common carrier transportation 
as well as making loans available to the rall- 
roads for specific purposes under certain con- 
ditions. Also, the Congress provides many 
millions of dollars annually for subsidizing 
air transportation over routes which cannot 
be economically operated. 

After this recitation of the tremendous 
regulatory, promotional, and remedial ef- 
forts undertaken by the Federal Govern- 
ment, one might feel abashed to seek any 
further. But we must, for despite all this 
regulation, research, and rehabilitation, the 
transportation industries which make up 
one-fifth of our gross national product are 
pallid and sickly. We must question 
whether sufficient efforts have been made in 
the right direction. 

Studies are meant to provide answers. 
U.S. transportation has been studied by ex- 
perts in the business, by professors, politi- 
cians, and laymen, There are probably more 
studies in Washington on transportation 
than on any other readily identifiable sub- 
ject. There are analyses and prescriptions 
by the dozen. Still more are currently in 
process. 

I do not decry the idea of studies. Trans- 
portation is a complex and controversial 
business. It is not a secret business; the 
facts are known or readily available. The 
trouble is not with the studies but rather 
that very little is done with them. One of 
the reasons, I believe, is that we do not have 
a clear-cut idea as to what we expect of the 
transportation industry in this country. 
Here I revert to my beginning—the Govern- 
ment speaks with many voices and each 
voice is supported by a particular seginent 
of the transportation industry or the con- 
suming public. We do not now have clear- 
cut policy and, since the present situation 
is not good, any worthwhile policy which we 
develop will require change. Change iš 
bound to injure the interests of labor versus 
management, or rails versus barges, or trucks 
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versus ralls, or something else. The sad fact 
is that we all want to be liked by every- 
body, and most of us tend to muddy up 
policy statements to harmless generalities so 
that we won't find ourselves read out of some 
segment of society as a traitor the following 
morning. 

Controversy of the highest magnitude 
permeates any concept of a definite trans- 
portation policy. The President cannot 
bring about singlehandledly or even with 
the entire executive branch of government, 
a firm basic policy of balanced competition 
which will realize the inherent advantages of 
each mode of transportation. This can be 
accomplished only through the joint efforts 
of the Congress, the Executive, and the in- 
dependent regulatory agencies. 

Until a sufficient number of people under- 
take to suffer the several years of frustra- 
tion and pot shots necessary to accomplish 
policy development and implementation, we 
will continue to muddle along, handing out 
an aspirin here and some cash or credit 
there. Therefore I say the essential role of 
government is to decide what type and kind 
of transportation system is most suited to 
our vital national objectives, spell it out, 
and implement it. 

Despite all of the difficulties engendered 
by efforts to establish each mode of trans- 
portation in a free enterprise atmosphere, it 
is one of the American mores to believe in 
competition. Any attempt at developing a 
national transportation policy must test the 
proposition of continuing competition. Even 
more important there must be some decision 
as to whether or not an effort should be 
made to prescribe areas of competition. 

To make this decision competition must 
first be defined. There may be intermodal 
competition. There may be competition 
within modes of transportation or a com- 
bination of both in varying degrees. There 
may be regulated competition on the one 
hand, and unregulated on the other, Again 
this may be direct or in varying degrees. We 
must also ascertain whether as a primary 
national objective we seek speed of move- 
ment, the cheapest rates and fares, financial 
self-sufficiency for every mode of transport, 
or some combination of these or other fac- 
tors. 


The type and degree of competition among 
various modes of transportation, as well as 
between regulated and unregulated phases 
of transportation, is a direct result of gov- 
ernment action. The licensing process, 
Subsidies, user charges, exemptions, tax laws 
and labor laws combined with rate regula- 
tions dictate where, how, and to what ex- 
tent competitive forces shall operate in the 
same market. 

The evolution of transportation in the 
United States has resulted in some very real 
philosophical conflicts. We believe in the 
concept of competition. But we do not per- 
mit the rational forces of competition to re- 
solve the types of transport available to us. 

We build roads, canals, and airways with 
Government funds and permit their use for 
transport purposes for less than the equi- 
table cost for providing use of the facilities. 
We interject regulation to prevent rates and 
fares from seeking their own level. 

We promote certain forms of transporta- 
tion at the expense of others. The Govern- 
ment enters the field to plan the routes to 
be utilized by various modes of transport. 
The Government permits or denies compa- 
nies the opportunity to merge or consoli- 
date, It does not permit trucking companies 
or airlines to merge with railroads. 

Private carriers have made substantial in- 
roads on the volume of freight moved by 
common carriers. there is no ques- 
tion about their right to operate, one must 
consider the extent to which this penetra- 
tion of the common carrier transportation 
market is in the national interest. 
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Changes in our transportation policy there 
must be. Technological progress, economic 
adjustments, higher standards of living with 
changed travel and shipping habits make it 
essential that we review and consolidate our 
approach in the light of today’s circum- 
stances. 

We cannot continue a segment approach 
to transportation. We cannot afford the 
waste of economic resources inherent in a 
system of government whereby different 
governmental authorities attempt to guide 
and promote one or more modes of trans- 
portation without reference to the others. 

The process to be gone through is a com- 
plex one. We have the diverse views, respon- 
sibilities, and considerations of many Gov- 
ernment agencies—the President and his 
executive departments with their variety of 
bureaus and divisions and sections; the Con- 
gress and its committees, subcommittees, 
and individual members, each with views 
ranging from strong to moderate; the regu- 
latory agencies with their long histories of 
cases and rules and their changing makeup 
of individual members. We have the wide 
variety of transportation industry groups— 
airlines, railroads, trucks, buses, pipelines, 
barges, ships, transit systems. private cars, 
and so on—some well organized with their 
trade associations and with ways of present- 
ing their views to the public and to the 
Government agencies, some practically un- 
organized. We have the millions of shippers 
and travelers who are the ultimate public 
in whose interest we try to act—again, some 
organized to state their cases, others not. 

When we inject all these into the mech- 
anism of decision-making, we have a large 
number of forces acting from different bases, 
toward different goals, with greater or lesser 
drive. Our democratic process somehow has 
to take all these into account, operating 
through many very human human beings. 
As I said before, this is a very complex proc- 
ess. It will take time. But the future 
begins with right now. So we must begin 
our attack now on the many dificult prob- 
lems of transportation, from the shortrun 
fire alarms that ring in our ears every min- 
ute, to the longrun headaches whose solu- 
tions must be found now If we are to prevent 
even greater four-alarm fires in the future. 

We need to make a firm decision on what 
we expect transportation to accomplish as 
a national objective. There must be a co- 
ordination of authority and responsibility 
by the Congress. Following this, resources 
must be made available for planning and 
for implementation to accomplish the ob- 
jective we aspire to reach. 

This is government's role in transporta- 
tion. 


Prayer in the Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Times & Democrat of Orangeburg, S.C., 
has recently begun printing columns 
written by Mr. Holmes Alexander, one of 
the most outstanding and distinguished 
news analysts in the country. I was par- 
ticularly impressed with Mr. Alexander’s 
column of July 12, 1962, entitled “The 
Privacy of Man.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr, President, that this column 
from the Times & Democrat be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PRIVACY OF MAN 
(By Holmes Alexander) 


Wasuinaton, D.C.—“As I read this regula- 
tion,” wrote Justice Douglas in his off-beat 
concurrence with the Supreme Court 
majority in abolishing prayers in public 
schools, “a child is free to stand or not to 
stand, to recite or not recite, without fear 
or reprisal” when the 22 word, now forbidden 
prayer is offered in the classroom. 

But Douglas did not say, as I think he 
should have, that the nonconformist child 
no longer has that freedom. The decision 
in Engel et al v. Vitale et al., deprive him 
of a valuable protest. Longer ago than I 
care to recall, my grandmother took me to 
a World War I rally at a Baltimore theater 
where “The Star Spangled Banner” was 
played, followed by “Maryland, My Mary- 
land.” Stubborn, then as now, the grand- 
child stood for the national anthem but sat 
down and grimly folded his arms for the 
State anthem. The reason was that my 
parents, without my consent, had just moved 
the family from my native West Virginia to 
Maryland and I hated the Free State with 
homesick ardor. 

How I enjoyed that gesture. How under- 
privileged is the modern schoolchild when 
deprived of his freedom to disapprove of 
prayer written for him by the paid minions 
of the school board. 

So here is one side result of the Supreme 
Court decislon—definite deprivation of in- 
dividualism and liberty. Senator Jonn 
Tower, Republican of Texas, minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare which handles educational matters, 
and from 1951-60 professor of political science 
at Midwestern University, Wichita Falls, tells 
me; “This latest attack on our public school 
systems will accelerate the trend toward 
private schools. While I abhor the Court’s 
decisions it may prove to be a mixed bless- 
ing if it does, in fact, encourage the forma- 
tion of more private schools.” 

Many parents have already been driven 
by the Supreme Court’s integration decision. 
of 1954 to set up private schools. The multi- 
front assault by the Federal Government on 
local control of the school and college system 
is a very powerful incentive for the return 
to private education. 

I write return“ because, of course, the 
original school system in the American 
Colonies was denominational, parochial, and 
private. Schools and colleges were offspring 
of the Protestant sects and the Catholic 
Church. So much so that it's doubtful if 
the First Congress, largely dominated by the 
Founding Fathers, had public schools in mind 
when the first amendment was added to the 
Constitution. The language, Congress shall 
make no law an establishment of 
religion,” meant that the United States of 
America must never have an established 
church like the Church of England. The 
justices have absurdly tortured this simple 
intent, and have tied the country's religious 
thinking into a Gordian knot which will take 
years to unsnarl, if unsnarling is possible at 
all. 


Private schools are proper institutions for 
our affluent society. Their increase would 
allow Americans to go into the marketplace 
and make a selection. The laws of the mar- 
ketplace would soon show educators what 
sort of schools are needed. To whatever 
degree private expands, it will free 
our education from the insulting assumption 
that busybody reformists in Washington 
know best. 

Not that even a stampede of pupils into 
schools run by local church or com- 
munity leaders would achieve whole and 
lasting freedom from Federal interference. 
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The reformist zeal to enforce conformity has 
lately entered men's private clubs which, in 
Washington, at least, are under constant 
pressure from persons named Kennedy, their 
friends and imitators to open up membership 
to women, Negroes and all the family of man. 

Perhaps the last untaken castle is this 
thing called privacy, and it should be de- 
fended for deal life. 


Problems Surrounding Proposed Trade 
Expansion Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, my able 
colleague, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Murry], in a report written 
to his constituents on June 25, marshaled 


some impressive facts which highlight’ 


the problems surrounding the proposed 
Trade Expansion Act. 

I ask unanimous consent that this re- 
port be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPORT BY SENATOR MAURICE J. MURPHY, JR., 
TO His New HAMPSHIRE CONSTITUENTS 

The most important bill before this session 
of the Congress is called the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962. This legislation would af- 
fect every individual and every family in 
New Hampshire and the Nation. This bill 
is more often referred to as the Common Mar- 
ket bill. 

When the big words, expert testimony, and 
reams of statistics are all boiled down, the 
basis question, as I see it, still remains: 
Can a New Hampshire worker, who earns an 
average wage of $1.75 to $2.25 an hour, com- 
pete with a foreign worker who is being paid 
from 22 to 87 cents an hour? 

I don’t see how anyone can answer that 
question in the affirmative. However, if 
some politicians and Government leaders 
have their way, New Hampshire workers and 
New Hampshire industries will have to com- 
pete with foreign-made goods, produced by 
workers who, by American standards, are paid 
less than the minimum wage. 

If you work in a textile mill, if you are 
a shoe worker, if you work in electronics, if 
you produce machinery or machine tools, or 
if you are a farmer, you are probably al- 
ready aware that the volume of foreign- 
made goods coming into New Hampshire 
under existing tariffs and trade regulations 
directly threatens your livelihood. The fact 
is that the United States now has the lowest 
tariffs of any industrialized nation. 

The Trade Expansion Act would tear down 
these duties, tariffs and other protective ar- 
rangements which have made America the 
greatest industrialized Nation on earth and 
given our people the highest standard of 
living. It would open the floodgates to a 
tremendous volume of cheaply made imports, 

I believe that it is always wise to hear 
what the experts have to say on a subject, 
but there's no expert in the world who can 
make me believe that a New Hampshire shoe 
worker, for example, earning $2 an hour can 
compete with a European shoe worker earn- 
ing less than a dollar an hour. 

The effort to create freer trade among na- 
tions is by no means new. Since 1933 the 
United States has operated its foreign trade 
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program under the Trade Act. 
In many cases our experience has shown that 
some of the nations we do business with have 
been reluctant to meet us half way and have 
subjected our exports to unfair user taxes, 
licensing fees, and other such indirect re- 
strictions. 

All too often, when our negotiators have 
sat down at the conference table to work 
out trade agreements, we have wound up 
trading “horses for rabbits.” 

During the months that I have had this 
wonderful opportunity to serve you in the 
US. Senate I have received hundreds of 
letters from New Hampshire people who 
are concerned about this proposed legis- 
lation. During my visits back home I have 
made it my business to talk with labor and 
business leaders in the State in order that I 
might have the benefit of their views on this 
far-reaching measure. Almost without ex- 
ception, these people have been in agreement 
that passage of the trade bill would be harm- 
ful to our industries and the job opportu- 
nities of our people. 

Although the proponents of the bill say 
that its passage would improve the Ameri- 
can economy, it is interesting to note that 
more than half of the pages of the bill itself 
have to do with paying and retraining work- 
ers who have lost their jobs and helping 
industries which have been ruined as the 
result of this new trade program. 

I'm not going to speak for the people of any 
other State, but I know that the people of 
New Hampshire would much rather earn an 
honest day’s pay in jobs they now have than 
to live off handouts from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Since the end of World War II the Ameri- 
can taxpayer has given more than $84 billion, 
that's more than $84 billion, to build up the 
industry and economy of nations all over 
the world. As a result of this aid, the fac- 
tories and plants in these countries have 
been rebuilt, modernized, and today are 
among the most efficient in the world. Much 
of this money has been sent to these very 
nations who have now banded together to 
protect their established industries from 
competition. So far as I am concerned, it’s 
time we put an end to this unlimited give- 
away program and paid a little more atten- 
tion to the well-being of our own people. 

Most Americans think of New Ham 
as a vacation paradise, which, of course, it 
is. Those of us who live and work in the 
State know that New Hampshire is the sec- 
ond most industrialized State per capita in 
the Union. Our four leading industries: 
shoes and leather products, textiles, elec- 
tronics, and machinery are recognized as 
being the most susceptible to competition 
from cheap foreign imports. 

It is argued that we must act consistent 
with the national interest and avoid think- 
ing about this act on a local or regional basis, 
but I am a Senator from New Hampshire, 
and I believe it is my primary responsibility 
to protect the interests and well-being of 
the people of New Hampshire. It stands to 
reason that the industries of other States 
and other areas throughout the country will 
be hit just as hard by the passage of this 
bill as those of our own State. Although 
New Hampshire and New England indus- 
tries especially would be adversely affected 
by this act, it would, in my opinion, jeop- 
ardize the livelihood of millions of other 
people throughout the country. 

After carefully studying this bill and all 
the information available, it is apparent that 
although free world trade is the purpose 
of the bill, the tariffs negotiated to date do 
not indicate that even the Common Market 
countries are willing to lower their tariffs 
to meet ours. They have no hesitation in 
protecting their own industries. I think it 
is high time we show concern for our own 
domestic industries and the many citizens 
they gainfully employ. More world trade is 
no substitute for full employment. 


July 13 
Japan Stresses Aid to Developing Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following article from the 
Journal of Commerce, New York City, 
for June 29, 1962: 

JAPAN STRESSES Alb TO DEVELOPING NATIONS: 

Now RANKS SIXTH AMONG ASSISTING 

COUNTRIES 


Japan has reached sixth place among the 
nations providing aid to the underdeveloped 
countries of the world, according to a sur- 
vey of the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development. The top five, 
in order, were United States, France, Britain, 
West Germany, Italy. 

OECD said Japan’s 1960 aid effort came to 
$256 million, with $100 million put up by pri- 
vate investors, the rest by the Japanese 
Government. 

Since 1954, Japan has extended or ear- 
marked credits of $386.2 million in South- 
east Asia, $258.2 million in Latin America 
and $161 million in the Mideast—a total of 
$805.4 million. For direct investments, Ja- 
pan has earmarked or extended $288.9 mil- 
lion, including $57.6 million in southeast 
Asia, $85.3 million in Latin America and 
$146 million in the Mideast. 

Its technical assistance to less-developed 
countries began in 1954 with the allocation 
of a modest $36,000 to a bilateral program 
under the Colombo Plan. By 1961, budgeting 
for bilateral programs had risen to $2,381,000. 


TRAINS NATIONALS 


Also, Japan has joined in a unique joint 
third country program under which it bears 
the costs for the training of nationals sent 
to Japan by the United States from less- 
developed countries. 

Japan has contributed $500 million to the 
International Monetary Pund, $66 million to 
the World Bank and $2.8 million to the In- 
ternational Finance Corporation and has 
pledged $33.6 million to the newly created 
International Development Association. 

These outlays have imposed a heavy bur- 
den on Japan’s economy. While its gross 
national product has increased at an average 
of 8 percent in recent years, the total still is 
well under one-tenth the size of America’s 
GNP—#45 billion to about $550 billion. And 
the national per capita income is only about 
$350. While also rising rapidly, it still is 
much lower than that of the other major 
capital-exporting countries. Japan has paid 
reparations bills to southeast Asian countries. 

PRIVATE AID NOTED 


Interest in helping the underdeveloped na- 
tions has been just as pronounced in the 
private sector of the Japanese economy. 
While its operations are conditioned by the 
necessity of making a profit for the Japanese 
investor, they are no less important to the 
generation of new economic activity in the 
underdeveloped nations, 

Japanese private enterprise’s initiatives in 
the underdeveloped countries of southeast 
Asia include: 

In Indonesia, $1,350,000 in credits from five 
Japanese nickel-refining firms for joint de- 
velopment of nickel deposits in South 
Celebes: Nippon Electric Co.'s $1,077,000 in- 
stallation of a 10-kilowatt television trans- 
mitter in Jakarta, and technical assistance 
and a $53-million investment in a joint 
venture for oil exploration in North Sumatra. 

In Burma, a Japanese firm’s joint explora- 
tions with a Burmese Government corpora- 
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tion of upcountry copper fields, to be financed 
with $5 million in reparations payments. 

On Formosa, $300,000 from four Japanese 
firms for joint construction with a Republic 
of China corporation of a $750,000 television 
network; $833,000 in private Japanese in- 
vestment in a $1,250,000 farm machinery 
factory. 

A plant for the assembly of Japanese- 
produced jeep-type vehicle for the Indian 
armed. forces. 

In Malaya, a Japanese company’s 49-per- 
cent interest in a $10 million, jointly under- 
written steel mill; joint investment of two 
Japanese firms with a Malayan company to 
net up a sugar-processing plant. 

INDICATES CONFIDENCE 

These considerable commitments illus- 
trate Japanese confidence in the gains that 
can be expected in the southeast Asian coun- 
tries and an appreciation for the importance 
of that growth to the Japanese economy. As 
it is, Asian markets took 39 percent of 
Japan's exports in 1961. Exports to the 
United States came to about 25 percent. 

And Japanese investors have not ignored 
technical and investment assistance possi- 
bilities In less-developed countries elsewhere 
in the world. For example: 

In Ghana, $2,520,000 from a Japanese firm 
in turbines and governors for the Volta River 
Dam project. 

In Brazil, a $96.3 million Japanese invest- 
ment in a steel mill jointly underwritten by 
the two governments. 

In Bolivia, $1,150,000 in Japanese Govern- 
ment funds to help a Japanese firm to 
finance the cooperative exploitation of a 
copper mine, 

In Peru, 640 million in Japanese Govern- 
ment funds to finance the joint develop- 
ment by two Japanese firms and a Peruvian 
Government corporation of a huge hydro- 
electric power, irrigation and land reclama- 
tion project. 

Most such projects, both in southeast 
Asia and elsewhere abroad, are carried out 
with domestic financial participation. In 
scores of cases, contracts provide that the 
finished 5 must wind up under 
local 

Under their gee straitened 
national economic circumstances, the Japan- 
ese conceive that they can make a highly- 
effective contribution to the less-developed 
countries in the realm of technical assist- 
ance. They assert that such assistance, 
while costing Japan less than the more 
grandiose foreign ald programs underwrit- 
ten by the United States and other major 
free world states, will enable the less-de- 
veloped countries to make better use of the 
capital they receive from all avallable 
sources. 


Trim Spending or Face Crisis, Swiss 
Banker Warns United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on the 
same day the House passed H.R. 11921— 
the latest foreign handout bill—the 
Washington Evening Star carried a col- 
umn by Constantine Brown regarding 
the fears being expressed by Swiss econ- 
omists of a “likely recession” and pos- 
sible depression” in the United States 
in the next 12 months. 
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The noted columnist quotes one Swiss 
banker as saying that unless we trim 
our sails considerably in domestic and 
foreign expenditures we are facing the 
most serious crisis in our existence. This 
is the same banker, incidentally, who 
last fall forecast the stock market crisis 
to Mr. Brown. 

I commend the column to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues, and particularly 
to those who yesterday voted to lavish 
more billions of dollars on foreign gov- 
ernments: 

EUROPEAN Fran or U.S. RECESSION: Swiss 
ECONOMISTS REPORTED BASING Virw ON BIG 
AMERICAN DEFICITS 

(By Constantine Brown) 

ZURICH, SwitzerLannp.—Practicing econ- 
omists, (not university professors), bankers 
with international interests, and top-filght 
industrialists here are expressing concern 
over what they describe as the “likely reces- 
sion” and “possible depression” in the United 
States In the next 12 months. 

The motivation for this concern is not al- 
truistic. They are certain that an economic 
or financial crisis (or both) in the United 
States would seriously affect the present 
prosperity of Western Europe. 

A Swiss banker who last fall forecast to 
this reporter the stock market crisis in 
America now comments, “America and West- 
ern Europe are so closely interlocked that 
an American crisis is bound to seriously af- 
fect our whole economic structure. Remem- 
ber that the failure of the Austrian and 
German banks in 1931 accentuated your own 
great depression. Now we are faced with a 
situation in reverse. All European bankers 
feel strongly that a recession—and even 
worse, a depression—in America would cause 
a collapse of the revived European pros- 
perity. 

“It is for this reason that all the Western 
European countries are now repaying their 
American loans far in advance and are doing 
their utmost to support the sagging dollar. 
Neither Prance, nor Germany nor Sweden is 
prompted by unselfish motives. 

“America has become one of the main 
customers of the newly industrialized 
Western Europe. Our exports are no longer 
limited to high-priced products but to goods 
which are now found on the shelves of the 
lowest priced stores in America. The ex- 
port of heavy industry is equally important. 
A major economic and financial crisis in 
America would affect our growing trade 
across the Atlantic and as a consequence 
slow down considerably the unprecedented 
economic growth of such countries as Italy, 
Germany, Switzerland, and France.” 

This reporter pointed out that Co 
is in the process of untangling the hands of 
the President of the United States on the 
matter of tariffs. America will be open to 
deals. The President will be able to re- 
ciprocate any tariff cuts which would per- 
mit American products to penetrate the 
European markets on a much larger scale. 

“I personally doubt that,” was the answer. 
“The tariff reductions which Europe can 
offer your country will not increase your ex- 
ports to any considerable extent. Until your 
cost of production is reduced, or Europe's 
is vastly increased, goods manufactured in 
the United States will remain overpriced 
here. And it will take years before the cost 
of production in Europe approaches the high 
cost in your country. 

“The core of your troubles is the frenzied 
public expenditures and your inablity to 
come near to balancing your budget. 
Frankly, your governments have acted in 
the past and are acting now like the pro- 
verbial improvident sailor who throws his 
money away without regard for the morrow. 
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You have a deficit of $7 billion this year. 
Our estimates are that unless the Washing- 
ton administration puts a stronger brake 
on expenditures, both domestic and foreign, 
your next year’s deficit will be at least as 
large, H not larger. 

“If you were not such a wealthy country, 
you would be rated according to all bank- 
ing standards as a ‘poor credit risk." There 
have been a number of officials and private 
American investigators traveling around 
Europe in an attempt to discover by what 
means the ‘miracle of Western 
came about. The answer is simple. Be- 
sides hard work and the Marshall plan, 
which permitted the building of newer and 
more efficient plants than you have in 
America, there was the careful husbanding 
of each country's exchequer. 

“Of course, there were times when the 
budget was unbalanced in Germany and 
France. But on the whole these deficits were 
temporary. Over the centuries, the Euro- 
peans have experienced many devastations 
and economic crises. Their governments 
have learned the importance of penny pinch- 
ing. In less than two centuries you have 
had the most spectacular growth ever re- 
corded in history. I believe it is your people 
who have coined the expression, “There's 
more where that came from,’ in explaining 
extravagant spending, This saying seems to 
have been adopted as a slogan by your leaders 
in the present executive and legislative 
branches of your Government. 

“I believe that unless you trim your salls 
considerably in domestic and foreign ex- 
penditures you are facing the most serious 
crisis in your existence. And should this 
occur you will drag us down with you despite 
our present efforts to help you and at the 
same time take our own precautions to meet 
what may be an economic hurricane.” 


Radio Liberty: Voice of Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the cause 
of freedom in a life and death struggle 
against communism is served by many 
dedicated people, known and unknown, 
heralded and unheralded. 

Existence of a relative stand-off“ 
militarily, hanging like a nuclear- 
shrouded, threatening cloud over- 
darkening the world makes, however, 
more significant efforts to carry a non- 
military counteroffensive against the 
Communist-dedication to “burying us.“ 

A voice of freedom, Radio Liberty, one 
of the most powerful broadcasting or- 
ganizations on the international scene, 
transmits over and through the Iron 
Curtain. A privately sponsored broad- 
caster, Radio Liberty beams truth in 17 
languages around a 24-hour schedule 
to listening ears within the Soviet Union. 

Upon its 1,530,000 watt beam, Radio 
Liberty transmits a total of 1,666 hours. 
Broadcasts are directed soley to Soviet 
citizens in the U.S.S.R. and to Soviet 
armies in East Germany, Hungary, and 
Poland. “Keyed to truth,” the broad- 
casts cover both domestic and foreign 
news—including, revelations of informa- 
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tion censored by the Communist dicta- 
torship. 

As evidence that truth is considered 
dangerous within the Communist system, 
the Soviets reportedly concentrate more 
than 200 jamming stations against this 
network. Continuously, there are at 
least five times as many jamming trans- 
mitters aimed against the broadcasts as 
there are transmitters broadcasting over 
Radio Liberty. Despite this blast- 
back,” there are continuous reports via 
letters, defectors, Communists retort on 
other channels that the voice of freedom 
reaches the heart of the U.S. S. R. 

For these reasons, we can, I believe, 
be extremely proud and grateful that 
this voice of freedom and, its dedicated 
personnel, stand on the front lines of the 
ideological battlefield, constantly launch- 
ing truth, our most effective weapon, 
against communism. 

At this time, I ask unanimous consent 
to have excerpts of a brochure reflecting 
further on the scope and accomplish- 
ments of Radio Liberty printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Most IMPORTANT JOB IN THE WORLD 


(As Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission I think I have the second most im- 
t job in the world. If you want to 
know what I think the first and most impor- 
tant job is, it is to pierce the Iron Curtain 
and bring to the average Russian the true 
and peaceful intention of us Ameri- 
cans.—Gorpon DEAN.) 

The free world must indeed reach the 
heart and mind of the peoples of the Soviet 
Union with this message. It must get 
through to them with something more. It 
must convey to them an assurance that the 
free world is sympathetic to their struggle 
for elementary human rights and decent con- 
ditions of life, which their Communist dicta- 
torship denies them. Any programs, there- 
fore, which encourage the peoples of the 
Soviet Union to pursue their efforts for free- 
dom from their Communist dictatorship, 
can logically and accurately be considered 
facets of the most important job in the 
world today, 

Among the institutions of the free world 
which are dedicated to this task of supreme 
importance, Radio Liberty has played a lead- 
ing role since the day it went on the air with 
its first message to the peoples of the Soviet 
Union, The date was March 1, 1953. Since 
then it has been expanded and improved, 
year after year, until it is now the most pow- 
erful voice from outside heard in the U.S.S.R. 
Today, there is no doubt that Radio Liberty 
gets through to its listeners in the Soviet 
Union, More important, perhaps, is the fact 
that its listeners get through to Radio Lib- 
erty, which in the year past received more 
mail from Soviet citizens than was received 
by any other free world broadcaster to the 
heartland of communism. 

Radio Liberty is the free voice of the peo- 
ples of the Soviet Union and seeks to give 
expression to their submerged feelings, their 
innermost thoughts and repressed desires. 
The news and views that Radio Liberty 
transmits around the clock and 7 days a 
week—in Russian and most of the other ma- 
jor languages of the country—are not those 
of any government or party. This is one of 
the principal points of difference from gov- 
ernment-sponsored networks such as ‘the 
Voice of America and the British Broadcast- 
ing Corp., which must serve as official spokes- 
men of their governments. 
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Radio Liberty's programing makes it clear 
to Soviet listeners that Radio Liberty exists 
to serve their interest; that its predominant 
emphasis is on what is happening specifically 
to them. If freedom were to be established 
overnight in the Soviet Union and the peo- 
ple's voice were to be heard from the soap- 
box, through the microphone or via the 
printing press, it would talk in the words 
and themes of Radio Liberty’s programs to- 
day, to judge by the response from inside 
the U.S.S.R. to its broadcasts. This response 
reveals that many in its audience cherish an 
image of Radio Liberty resembling that 
which Americans hold for a dedicated fear- 
less popular spokesman who challenges en- 
trenched bosses, or for a crusading news- 
paper which dares to expose abuses and cor- 
ruption in high places. It fills the gap 
opened by the absence of an organ of overt 
political opposition. It gives Soviet citi- 
zens a glimpse of exciting alternatives to 
their own depressing, regimented existence. 

Free world communication with the So- 
viet peoples is indispensable—to keep alive 
their sense of freedom and human dignity; 
to stimulate their demands for control of 
their own destinies; to break down their 
tragic intellectual, moral and cultural isola- 
tion from the rest of mankind. 

Communication between the free world 
and the peoples of the Soviet Union is of in- 
calculable importance above all, to guaran- 
tee a peaceful and orderly world. The Lon- 
don Economist has rightly declared: “Truth 
is no longer the first casualty in war; today 
it must be assassinated before war can be 
made.“ An overriding objective of Radio 
Liberty is to prevent the assassination of 
truth in the U.S.S.R. 

The antidotes of truth are beamed by Ra- 
dio Liberty against the poison of big lies 
which the peoples of the Soviet Union are 
being fed by their rulers. Across the bar- 
riers of censorship, propaganda and jamming, 
it refutes and brings into true focus the false 
and distorted picture of world events—and 
events inside the U.S.S.R.—being presented 
by the Communist regime. 

The U.S.S.R. is the heartland and military 
staging area of world communism. An in- 
formed and alert public opinion in that 
country is the best deterrent against reckless 
adventures and miscalculated aggressions by 
the Kremlin rulers. Truth can prevent the 
peoples of the Soviet Union from following 
their masters, tamely and blindly, into the 
nuclear war neither they nor anyone else 
wants. 

Radio Liberty's activities rest on the 
knowledge that the peoples of the Soviet 
Union, like their East European satellite 
neighbors, are captive peoples—the first and 
greatest victims of communism. Their to- 
talitarian regime, forcibly imposed by a tiny 
minority in a time of chaos, has been self- 
perpetuating ever since. 

The heartening fact, provided the free 
world exploits it intelligently, is that in the 
Soviet Union there are still potent pressures 
for freedom, aspirations to human dignity 
and hunger for truth. Radio Liberty strives 
to keep alive and nurture those forces of 
hope and change before they are utterly 
atrophied. 


SIGNAL INTENSITY PLUS NATIVE INSIGHTS EQUAL 
BULLSEYE ON TARGET 


Radio Liberty first went on the air on 
March 1, 1953, with only 10,000 watts of 
power. In the intervening years it has grown 
into a robust network, the transmitters in 
Western Europe having been expanded and 
supplemented by others on Formosa, To- 
day, after the latest expansions of facilities 
in 1961, Radio Liberty beams into the Soviet 
Union a shortwave radio signal of greater 
intensity than that of any other free-world 
broadcaster. Its total power, in terms of 
broadcast strength, is 1,530,000 watts. 
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The network is on the air uninterruptedly, 
crashing the Iron Curtain with 17 transmit- 
ters, using a total of 1,666 transmission hours 
each week. Since these -broadcasts are di- 
rected solely to Soviet citizens—in the 
U.S.S.R. and in Soviet armies in East Ger- 
many, Poland, and Hungary—this consti- 
tutes a larger volume of hours on the air 
than that of any other Western broadcaster 
to the USSR. There is no time of the 
day or night when a Soviet listener cannot 
find Radio Liberty somewhere on the short- 
wave dial. The programing center of the 
network is in a reconstructed former air- 
port building at Oberwiesenfeld, on the out- 
skirts of Munich. Into its central newsroom 
pour cabled reports from more than 25 Radio 
Liberty correspondents in news centers of 
the world. 

Radio Liberty monitors more than 100 So- 
viet radio stations in order to keep its com- 
mentators and analysts in constant touch 
with current Soviet developments, Its spe- 
cialists carefully screen scores of Soviet daily 
newspapers and periodicals. Members of the 
Radio Liberty staff interview persons who 
have just arrived in Western countries from 
the USSR. 

The emigre staff, including more than 200 
former Soviet citizens, which prepares and 
delivers the actual broadcasts, amounts to 
a cross-section of the peoples of the Soviet 
Union. It includes former officials, writers, 
scientists, teachers, and political leaders. 
Representing more than a dozen nationali- 
ties, equipped with a firsthand knowledge 
of conditions in their homeland and a sym- 
pathetic understanding of its people, they 
are uniquely qualified to talk to their former 
countrymen. 

Programs are prepared and reviewed by 
“area desks,” which supervise broadcasts in 
Adige, Armenian Avar, Azerbaidjani, Belo- 
russian, Chechen-Ingush, Georgian, Kara- 
chai-Balkar, Kazakh, Kirghiz, Ossetin, Rus- 
sian, Tadjik, Tatar-Bashkir, Turkmen, Ukrai- 
nian, and Uzbek. Every newscaster, analyst, 
and interviewer talks to his listeners from 
the viewpoint of their own nationality and 
special problems. 

TRUTH IN THE NEWS 


The Communists hold that anything which 
helps their cause is moral and true, no mat- 
ter how false and evil it may be by tradi- 
tional standards. Both their domestic and 
foreign news conforms to this perverted logic. 
For them the most shocking lie is objectively 
true if it serves the party line and Kremlin 
Policy. Accordingly, some news is delayed, 
more is entirely suppressed, the rest is 
shamelessly edited to sult the policy and 
propaganda needs of the dictatorship. 

To meet this challenge, the Radio Liberty 
network makes news the staple of its broad- 
casts. It devotes its major attention and 
emphasis to news of events and developments 
within the Soviet Union and the Communist 
bloc and to interpretations and analyses of 
them which often challenge the credibility 
of the official line. Radio Liberty discloses 
what the Soviet rulers would conceal. It 
reports accurately what the Soviet media 
distort. No less important, it lifts to a level 
of significance many events, within or out- 
side the U.S.S.R., which the Kremlin buries 
in a few lines. 

During its 9 years of service to the peoples 
of the Soviet Union, Radio Liberty has pro- 
vided them with their most complete and 
accurate information on many subjects of 
vital concern to them, including Nikita Khru- 
shehev's secret speech on Stalin's crimes to 
the Party Congress in 1956 and the catas- 
trophic radioactive fallout over Soviet terri- 
tory resulting from a miscalculation of So- 
viet scientists. During the 22d Communist 
Party Congress in Moscow, 88 percent of 
Radio Liberty's programs were devoted to 
internal themes. Let us take a look at Radio 
Liberty's treatment of four events in the 
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last half of 1961 to see how Radio Liberty 
treated the news for the Soviet listener: 

The Berlin crisis: Radio Liberty's facts 
about the mass flight of East Germans in- 
spired by Khrushchev’s threats countered 
Soviet tales of Western recruiting. The 
reasons for erection of the wall in Berlin, 
the Ulbricht regime's repressions, the result- 
ing dangerous tensions and world reaction 
were detailed while the Soviet media were 
concealing the facts. The Red propaganda 
image of West Germany as a “neo-Nazi” 
state was offset with facts and figures. 

Resumption of nuclear tests: Radio 
Liberty broadcast news of the Soviet resump- 
tion of atmospheric tests at the same mo- 
ment that Tass gave out its announcement 
of the Soviet intention to resume testing. 
Then Radio Liberty reported each successive 
Soviet test while Moscow remained silent. 
Worldwide shock and anger were revealed to 
Soviet listeners. Prof. Linus Pauling, an 
honorary member of the U.S.S.R. Academy of 
Sciences, registered his dismay over Radio 
Liberty's microphones, and other scientists 
discoursed on the danger Soviet actions 
created. Radio Liberty's extensive library 
of tapes came up with a recording of 
Khrushchev's own voice warning that the 
first country to resume nuclear testing will 
bear a heavy responsibility before mankind,” 
and this was broadcast repeatedly. The 
Great Soviet Encyclopedia's reports by Soviet 
scientists on fallout dangers were also used 
in several broadcasts. On November 6, 1961, 
Radio Liberty joined with the Voice of Amer- 
ica and Radio Free Europe in a saturation 
radio barrage to inform the Soviet and other 
captive peoples about the Kremlin's uni- 
lateral resumption of the tests. Radio 
Liberty's program sought to interpret the 
nuclear tests in terms of the welfare and 
security of its listeners. 

The U.N. and Soviet imperialism: While 
the Communist bloc in the United Nations 
was inveighing against Western colonialism, 
Radio Liberty’s analyses and cross-reporting 
of the brutal realities of Soviet colonial 
Policies toward its national minority re- 
publics and its satellites brought into sharp 
focus the hypocrisy of the Kremlin's vocif- 
erous clamor. The area desks staffed by 
people from the national minority republics 
were uniquely qualified to contrast for their 
fellow countrymen the Soviet Union's posi- 
tion at the U.N. with its treatment of the 
peoples ‘under its control. 

The 22d party congress: To show up the 
draft of the new party program, published 
in July, for what it really was, Radio Liberty 
broadcasts pointed out that the documents 
exposed the aggressive nature of communism, 
and they underlined the hopelessly out- 
dated nature of its analysis of Western so- 
ciety. 

When the 22d party congress met, a 
Radio Liberty listener in the U.S.S.R. was 
able to follow it more quickly, accurately 
and intelligently than through his local 
radio and press. Eight minutes after the 
broadcast of Khrushehev's 63,-hour speech 
at the Congress, the typewritten text was 
available to Radio Liberty desks for the 
broadcasting of commentaries which high- 
lighted the significant passages and ex- 
tracted the real meaning from the torrent 
of Soviet double talk. Radio Liberty ex- 
amined the implications of the Sino-Soviet 
rift and the renewed “de-Stalinization;” re- 
tuted from his own record Khrushchev's pre- 
tenses to “liberalism” and recalled his 
complicity in Stalin’s crimes. 

FREE VIEWS BY FREE MEN 


From the outset Radio Liberty has empha- 
sized “democratic education.” It has sought 
consistently to divert habits of thought, 
values and convictions in the U.S.S.R. into 
democratic channels. 

The freedom network does not goad its 
listeners into futile anti-Soviet actions and 
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refrains conscientiously from stirring up re- 
volt. It aims, rather, to provide the listeners 
continuously and convincingly with accurate 
information and unbiased interpretations of 
events, with the facts and insights they are 
denied by their Communist dictatorship. 
Radio Liberty audiences are continuously 
reminded of the great traditions of intellec- 
tual freedom and political resistance in the 
pre-revolutionary Russian empire, On ap- 
propriate anniversaries, aspects of history 
blotted out by Soviet thought control are 
revived and reviewed. 

Radio Liberty stresses the bonds between 
current humanist writers and artists in the 
free world and their spiritual forebears 
among the peoples of the Soviet Union in 
the pre-Communist era. Li and musi- 
cal works blacked out by the Soviet Union 
are regularly broadcast—forbidden selections 
from Tolstoy's works, compositions of Igor 
Stravinsky, the prose of an ostracized sati- 
rist like Zoshchenko, the suppressed writings 
of Boris Pasternak. Historical and economic 
studies kept from the people by their Krem- 
lin rulers— The New Class,” by Milovan 
Djilas, for example—are summarized and ex- 
cerpted for the Radio Liberty audience. 

In the Soviet Union, of course, only one 
view is allowed on any subject—the official 
view. It is easy to imagine, therefore, the 
impact on Soviet listeners of the free, frank 
and vigorous discussion of vital issues they 
hear on Radio Liberty. By means of nu- 
merous taped interviews, Radio Liberty 
transmits the voices and opinions of people 
representing a wide range of viewpoints, 
political tendencies, social outlook and eco- 
nomic philosophies. The list includes such 
names as Richard M. Nixon and Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Adlai E. Stevenson and the 
Chinese Nationalist Ambassador to Washing- 
ton, Tingfu Tsiang; British Laborite Hugh 
Gaitskell and U.S. Trade Union Leader David 
Dubinsky; Argentine Publisher Albert 
Gainza Paz, the late French author, Albert 
Camus, and the French philosopher, Jacques 
Maritain; the American novelist, John Dos 
Passos; and the elder statesman, Bernard 
Baruch; West Berlin's mayor, Willy Brandt, 
and Soviet citizens who are outstanding 
among the latest defectors, such as the 
Estonian seaman of Khrushchev's ship 
Baltika, Viktor Jaanimets. 

Recognized in Radio Liberty programing, 
too, are the deep religious traditions of 
these peoples. In addition to Sunday pro- 
grams there are, for instance, an annual 
broadcast of the Easter services from the 
Alexander Neysky Cathedral in Paris; syna- 
gogue music and greetings to 3 million 
Soviet Jews on their New Year; broadcasts 
on Moslem holy days in the languages of 
Turkestan and the Caucasus. Catholic 
services in the Byzantine rite are broad- 
case in the Ukrainian program. 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE NETWORK 


Do Radio Liberty broadcasts get through 
despite massive Soviet jamming, and are 
they listened to? ‘The evidence is ample 
that the answer is in the affirmative. Con- 
crete proof of their reception and impact is 
provided by letters from inside the U.S.S.R.; 
by hundreds of interviews with Western 
specialists who have visited the Soviet Union, 
with repatriates and defectors and Soviet 
citizens emerging into the free world as tour- 
ists or delegates. 

Letters from listeners: Every Soviet citizen 
knows that in writing to an anti-Soviet radio 
station abroad he is risking his career and 
his freedom. Yet, Radio Liberty receives 
letters from listeners in ever-increasing num- 
bers. Some are spirited out by travelers; 
most find their way to special (periodically 
changed) addresses in Western Europe an- 
nounced from time to time on broadcasts. 
They come as private letters to 
friends or relatives, signed with fictitious 
names and often in Aesopean language. 
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Considering the risks and the postal cen- 
sorships, one letter from the US.S.R. is 
equivalent to a thousand from a free country. 
Since Radio Liberty substantially enlarged 
its power, between October 1960 and April 
1961 its audience mail increased tenfold 
compared with the same months a year 
earlier. It is now significantly greater than 
that of any other free world broadcaster 
transmitting to the U.S.S.R. in the year of 
its largest audience response. 

Besides serving as confirmation that the 
programs are heard, the letters have been 
valuable in planning programs. They pro- 
vide the network with indications of its 
listeners’ prime interests, hopes, and griev- 
ances. Obviously, the censorship, while al- 
lowing hostile mail to get through, con- 
fiscates friendly mail, A first letter received 
from a man in Dniepropetrovsk says, This 
is the fourth letter we've written you.” The 
fact that more than three-fourths of the 
mail expresses approval of the broadcasts 
is therefore impressive. About two-thirds of 
the mail analyzed comes from urban regions. 
There are indications of widespread group 
listening. A post card from Kalinin, for 
instance, is signed, “From a Group of Stu- 
dents”; a letter from the Moscow district 
sends best regards to Radio Liberty from “a 
group of peasants;” a long letter from Niko- 
pol in the Ukraine speaks for a “group of 
workers and kolkhoznks [collective farm- 
ers]." 

Letters are often in cryptic language in- 
tended to evade censorship, but their mean- 
ing is clear enough. A sample: 

Dan FRIEND: At last I have the oppor- 
tunity to write to you and send a warm 
greeting to your entire family. I play the 
record that you made for us and always 
admire the remarkable selection of beautiful 
voices. I wish you good health, long life, 
and the happiness of seeing concrete results 
in your work. Thank you for everything you 
do for me and for all of us.“ 

Many of the letters reflect conditions and 
moods in the U.S.S.R. sharply at variance 
with official Soviet boasts. “Does a Russian 
who thinks believe in the victory of com- 
munism?” a letter mailed from Moscow on 
May 24, 1961, asks. No, he does not,“ the 
writer answers, and then goes on to explain 
why—the new class stratification, injustice, 
and violence, the “transformation of the 
human being into a senseless robot.” 

A 31-year-old worker writes at some length 
about conditions in the machine-tool plant 
where he is employed. His inventory of evils 
gives the lie to propaganda claims about the 
“workers paradise.” The workers, he claims, 
are often cheated, the “bosses” get the best 
of everything, “safety measures are not 
observed.” 

The Radio Liberty audience includes many 
young people. An 18-year-old from a town 
near Leningrad, wrote in March 1961 for 
himself and three friends. Having listened 
to the broadcasts for 6 months, they decided 
to share their thoughts and aspirations with 
Radio Liberty and to suggest additional use- 
ful types of programs. 

Radio Liberty has made it a policy to 
acknowledge on the air every letter received 
from a listener in the Communist-bloc coun- 
tries. A majority of the letters are read 
verbatim over the microphones. The con- 
tents of hostile letters, even those which are 
abusive, are fully reported and accorded 
serious attention. Radio Liberty's com- 
mentators, speaking from their vantage 
point as former Soviet citizens with an inti- 
mate knowledge of Soviet life and Commu- 
nist methods, takes particular pains with 
those unfriendly or questioning letter writers 
who challenge, with an appearance of hon- 
esty, Radio Liberty's truthfulness or accuracy 
or dispute the validity of its analyses and 
interpretations. Counterattack is avoided 
and respect shown for the writer's opinions, 
but Radio Liberty's facts are backed up with 
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citations from various sources and the bases 
of its analytical conclusions elaborated. 

Nothing has heartened Radio Liberty's 
staff more than the way its listeners have 
reacted to its candid exposure of the criticism 
it receives. In many regions of the Soviet 
Union citizens have hastened to pen letters 
to Radio Liberty showing their eagerness to 
refute, often indignantly, even angrily, the 
unfriendly charges and to defend the “free 
voice” on the air. Radio Liberty's willing- 
ness to reveal and detail the criticism of 
itself drew particular approbation. The 
listeners instinctively contrasted this policy 
with that of Soviet media where criticism 
is muzzled or channeled and the other side 
of basic questions is never presented pub- 
lUcly—and the contrast was all in favor of 
Radio Liberty. In these letters are found 
cogent evidences of the instinct and desires 
of the peoples of the Soviet Union for demo- 
cratic freedoms and rights. 

The airing by Radio Liberty of letters 
received instituted something in the nature 
of a “free forum” for Soviet citizens, the 
like of which is not known or permitted in- 
side the police state. 

Other evidence of listening to Radio Lib- 

The network's audience research is 
constantly engaged in estimating the extent 
and the effects of Radio Liberty broadcasts. 
Meetings and conversations with men and 
women just arrived from the U.S.S.R., both 
Soviet citizens and foreigners, are a continu- 
ing enterprise. In 1960 and 1961 more than 
a thousand such conversations were held. 

The information gathered in this way 
points to extensive listening by Soviet citi- 
gens to free world broadcasts, Including 
those of Radio Liberty. It reveals that in 
times of international crisis groups of city 
residents make special trips to the suburbs, 
where Western stations can be heard more 
clearly. 

While Radio Liberty's audience is nation- 
wide, it is strongest in the European part 
of the US.S.R. A majority of listeners in 
the 25-to-40 age bracket are intellectuals: 
students, writers, scientists, managers, engi- 
neers. They are not all necessarily anti-re- 
gime, many of them tuning in to “learn what 
the other side is doing.” But in most cases 
listeners have some doubts about certain 
aspects of the system. 

Radio Liberty has made the educated 
strata of Soviet society a special target of its 
programs, because they are more likely to 
be able to modify the system in the interests 
of all the Soviet peoples, if they can be prop- 
erly inspired. 

A poll of recent defectors and emigrees in- 
dicated that they had been drawn to Radio 
Liberty because it “spoke their language.” 
Many of them came to regard it, they said, 
as “their” station. Some escapees even 
claimed that Radio Liberty programs played 
a large part in their decision to flee to the 
West. 

The Soviet regime's aggressive acts have 
increased internal and international ten- 
sions, thus impelling more Soviet citizens to 
turn anxiously to their shortwave radio re- 
ceivers. According to the studies of Radio 
Liberty researchers, an increasingly large 
portion of the Soviet population has fairly 
ready access to shortwave receivers. The 
estimated number of shortwave sets in the 
U.S.S.R. is 14 to 15 million, an average of 
one for every fourth household. Every re- 
ceiver, of course, serves many listeners. The 

tial, moreover, is raised by the fact that 
people without sets visit those who have 
them to hear the latest news or special pro- 
grams. 

MOSCOW STRIKES BACK 

Soviet jamming: Moscow has struck back 
at Radio Liberty by attempting to jam it 
more massively than any other Western net- 
work. Radio Liberty engineers have estab- 
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lished that the Soviets concentrate more 
than 200 jamming transmitter stations 

this network. There are at all times 
at least five times as many jamming trans- 
mitters on Radio Liberty frequencies as the 
network has transmitters. Efforts to jam 
Radio Liberty began within 10 minutes after 
its initial broadcast on March 1, 1953. It has 
never ceased. Unlike VOA and BBC, it has 
never enjoyed a “vacation” from jamming. 

But thanks to ingenious and imaginative 
work by its network engineers, Radio Liberty 
is putting a stronger signal into the heavily 
populated areas of the U.S.S.R. than any 
other free-world network. The strength of 
its broadcasts has been increased through 
the selection of transmitting locations with 
highly favorable characteristics. In addi- 
tion, a maximum of power has been coupled 
with special antenna design and a proper as- 
sessment of the most advantageous hours 
and frequencies for broadcast to different 
parts of the USSR. 

Monitoring reports indicate that Radio 
Liberty is now able to get an intelligible mes- 
sage into nearly every segment of its target 
area during at least some hours of the day 
and night. 

Regime attacks on Radio Liberty: The 
American Committee and the radio network 
it supports have become accustomed to vio- 
lent attacks in the Soviet press, on radio, and 
in official pronouncements. They relish 
them as indirect proofs of effectiveness. 

The first attack in Soviet media came in 
December 1954, after the Soviet propagan- 
dists had studiously ignored Radio Liberty 
for 22 months. Since then, the network has 
been singled out for insult in all major 
Soviet newspapers and on the principal So- 
viet radio stations. 

In the course of a debate at the U.N. Gen- 
eral Asesmbly in March 1957, the Ruissian, 
Ukranian and other Red-bloc delegates held 
forth for hours on the subject of the Ameri- 
can Committee for Liberation, Radio Liberty 
and the former Soviet citizens who cooperate 
with them. “A truly dangerous organiza- 
tion,” one delegate cried out. In the same 
vein, the then Foreign Minister, Shepilov, 
assailed the the American committee in an 
address before the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR. 

The Communist campaign against the net- 
work has gone far beyond words. At an 
earlier stage intimidation and terror culmi- 
nated in the murder of two Radio Liberty 
writers by secret agents. Then, Red agents 
undertook systematic efforts to harass, 
frighten and discredit the free emigration 
from the Soviet Union. Radio Liberty em- 
ployees were, and remain to this day, the 
special objects of this campaign. 

Moscow clearly is eager to silence their 
voice. As spokesmen for their countrymen 
they are living and articulate witnesses to 
the crimes and failures of the Communist 
regime. A telephone rings in Munich and 
a Radio Liberty broadcaster hears, “Traitor 
to Russia, you don't have much longer to 
live.” A researcher opens his mail and 
reads, “Your time has run out. This is your 
last chance.” Such calls and missives can be 
multiplied by the hundreds. 

Despite the threats—indeed in part be- 
cause of them—the scripts are written and 
the program goes on the air. Rounding out 
its first decade, the station that grew into 
a powerful network continues the good fight 
for freedom and justice and peace. The 
broadcasts of Radio Liberty are evoking 
more and more expressions of gratitude and 
new-found hope that the peoples of the 
Soviet Union through their own efforts may 
yet realize their desire to live in freedom. 
This inspires Radio Liberty's staff to carry 
on “the most important job in the world” 
with renewed vigor and an even greater 
sense of dedication. 


July 13 
Life, Liberty, and Pursued by Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Felice Castelli, president and publisher 
of the Washington, N. J., Star, one of 
the fine newspapers in my district, re- 
cently editorialized on the subject of 
our American freedoms in the light of 
burdens placed upon our citizens by 
taxation and governmental expense, par- 
ticularly foreign aid. 

In the context of our discussions of 
foreign aid, I feel that my colleagues 
and Americans everywhere will find Mr. 
Castelli's observations timely and pro- 
vocative: 


From the Washington (N..) Sunday Star, 
May 20, 1962] 
Lire, LIBERTY, AND PURSUED BY TAXES 


When our august fathers penned the im- 
mortal words comprising the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States they 
fixed forever the three prime rights of free- 
men when they declared that among man's 
inalienable rights were “life, liberty, and 
the pursult of happiness.” 

We wonder whether these same august 
gentlemen, were they living today, bent un- 
der the tax burden imposed upon the citi- 
zens of this country, would have changed 
the phrase to "life, liberty, and pursued by 
taxes.“ 

For the past 2 score years or more, we 
have been drifting from and ignoring com- 
pletely the sage advice of the Father of our 
Country who warned us to “steer clear 
of foreign entanglements.” Simultaneously 
during the same period every legislature that 
has been elected to represent the people in 
both the National Congress and the State 
legislatures have found ways and means of 
discovering new reasons to impose upon Mr. 


John Q. Taxpayer added burdens of taxa- 


tion. They have construed their election as 
a mandate by their electors to find some 
country to help, some new agency or bureau 
to create, some new need for the public wel- 
fare, some new necessary office in which to 
install their political cohorts, or some new 
need to be financed by new and added taxes 
for the public welfare. 

There are those who tell us that the 
progress of man in the past half century 
has been such as to practically erase time 
and distance between nations and that we 
had no choice but to become entangled. 
While this may be true to an extent, the 
indisputable fact is that no free nation in 
the world has become as entangled as we 
have or imposed taxation upon its citizens 
for the purposes for which we have been 
taxed. 


We have been distributing money through- 
out the world as though it had gone out 
of style. We certainly have not received, in 
return, the cooperation we expected, nor 
have we achieved the ends of salvation of 
other peoples which was intended. 

It is true that the money collected by 
taxation earned by the sweat and toll of 
our American men and women has accom- 
plished some things. We have succeeded in 
putting England back on the gold standard; 
we have succeeded in making the Canadian 
dollar as valuable as ours or even more so: 
we have succeeded in restoring West Ger- 


many back to one of the most prosperous 
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industrial nations of the world; we have 
succeeded in building the Japanese Empire 
into a nation with prosperity it never knew 
before; we have succeeded in restoring 
France as the style center of the world. 

We have handed millions to untold num- 
bers of rulers for foreign countries, large 
and small, who held out their hands and 
simlingly took our cash while at the same 
time kicking Uncle Sam in the shin. 

Most dangerous of all, we have succeeded 
in seeing the flight of our dollars reach the 
point where we have become apprehensive 
and have been forced to take steps, meager 
and weak as they are, to stop the outflow 
of our currency. 

Without considering that throughout all 
these years we have had and still have within 
our borders people who are in want and 
should receive preference in sharing the aid 
and support which we so freely scatter over 
the world, we must also face the fact that 
our largesse has failed to feed millions of 
poor, young and old alike, throughout the 
world, A great deal of the moneys intended 
for this purpose has gone to fatten the cof- 
fers of those in power in the respective coun- 
tries who are supposed to distribute our 
dollars to the needy. We were arrogantly 
told that we could not have, and have failed 
to receive the cooperation which we know 
we are entitled to for our own safety and 
defense from at least one would-be world 
power which twice went down under the 
heel of an arch enemy and whose soil was 
restored to its impregnated with the blood 
of American men on its shores, in its forests, 
and even in the streets of its cities. 

No citizen of our country complains or at- 
tempts to shirk his duties and pay his just 
share of the cost of government, nor the cost 
of national safety and protection. Emer- 
gencies have arisen where the imposition of 
new taxes was necessary to meet the emer- 
gency. These taxes were enacted and im- 
posed with the understanding that they 
would be removed when the emergency 
ended. Many of the emergencies have long 
since ended but the taxes have not been re- 
moved—not one of them. Our legislatures 
have systematically found new reasons as to 
why they should be continued. If anything, 
they have been increased. 

Government cannot be operated without 
taxes. Obligations which our National and 
State Governments have incurred must be 
met, and to do so our Congress and legisla- 
tures must exercise the power of taxation. 
But the power of taxation has in it the power 
to destroy, and we have reached the point of 
saturation with the ability of the citizen to 
pay his taxes. He is now fearful that new 
taxes might well destroy him, and it would 
not be surprising to find that the public will 
conclude shortly that they had betiter change 
their elected representatives and replace 
them with men and women who will be 
pledged to maintain the line on taxes, re- 
frain from further commitments which 
might necessitate the imposition of any new 
levies and undertake a concerted steady 
drive to dispense with some of the foibles of 
Government which maintain the necessity 
for continued high taxes. We believe that 
the average citizen would welcome a little 
attention to the old motto that charity be- 
gins at home, and a curtailment of the un- 
appreciated handing out of our tax money 
to nations who basically could help them- 
selves and do not either because they have 
their hands in our Treasury, or who permit 
their rulers to maintain them in a state of 
subjugation and do not have the backbone 
nor the intestinal fortitude to free them- 
selves and of building for themselves a pros- 
perous and free country. 

We objected to taxation without represen- 
tation, We have now reached the point 
where we must object to the overburden- 
some taxation imposed by our representa- 
tives. It is not wise to have no other re- 
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straint upon the imposition of taxes except 
the patience of those who carry the burden. 
The taxpayer may stand to be sheared, but 
he will not submit to be skinned, 


The Hanford Project: Another Waste- 
ful Giveaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, last year, 
on July 13, 1961, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by a teller vote of 176 to 140, 
defeated a proposal to authorize the 
construction of a steam-generating 
facility in conjunction with the Hanford 
new production reactor. 

The Atomic Energy Commission con- 
struction authorizing bill is expected to 
be called up for consideration by the 
House on Tuesday, July 17. Amend- 
ments will be offered to revive the 
authorization for the Hanford steam- 
generating facility. 

Proponents of non-Federal construc- 
tion of generating facilities at the new 
production reactor at Hanford, Wash., 
continue to insist that the present pro- 
posal is “entirely different from that 
which was last considered by the 
Congress.” 

This, of course, is not true. It is the 
same old proposition in a little different 
wrapper. Let's look at the record and 
the facts. 

First. The generating plant under the 
present proposal will be, as it would 
have been under Federal construction, 
the same lumbering old model-T type 
with pressures and temperatures that 
went out of style 20 years or more ago. 
However, there has never been a steam 
turbine constructed of the size proposed 
at the temperatures contemplated. It is 
a most questionable design. 

Second. The entire nonfirm output of 
the generating plant will, just as it would 
have under the Federal construction 
proposal, be delivered to the Bonneville 
power system for distribution. It is fan- 
tastic for anyone to say it does not, in 
fact, put Bonneville in the steampower 
business. That Bonneville is in reality 
the principal and not the agent is evi- 
denced from the proposed contract 
wherein it provides— 

All designs, plans, specifications and con- 
tracts relating to the construction of the 
project shall be prepared by the engineering 
firm of Burns & Roe, New York City, for the 
supply system in cooperation with, and shall 
be subject to the approval of, the admin- 
istrator. 


Actually, this whole proposition is a 
paper deal to achieve the same ends con- 
templated under Federal construction, 

Third. After the contract is signed, 
the Federal Government, through Bon- 
neville, will be obligated to pick up the 
check for all project costs, no matter how 
high they may be. The only difference 
between Federal construction and the 
present proposal is that Bonneville will 
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pay for the project through the delivery 
of firm power instead of money. Firm 
power that was made possible by the 
nearly $2 billion of the taxpayers’ money 
in the past. 

Fourth. Under certain conditions, the 
Federal Government would be obligated 
to take over and pay for the outstanding 
bonds or construction costs. The Fed- 
eral Government could, under the con- 
tract, also take over the project after 
the payout of the bonds without further 
cost, or could take over at any time by 
payment of outstanding bonds and other 
costs. If the plant proves a dud, or it is 
shut down permanently for any of sev- 
eral potential reasons, the Pacific North- 
west proponents will be the first to ask 
Congress to appropriate the required 
funds instead of raising Bonneville rates. 

Fifth. As far as utilization of the new 
production reactor steam is concerned, 
only a minor part of it can be utilized 
during the next 10 years without wast- 
ing an equivalent amount of hydro en- 
ergy from existing plants or those under 
construction. This same condition 
would occur for many years thereafter 
but in diminishing amount. 

Sixth. There is no critical need for 
power in the area at the present time, un- 
less the most adverse water year of rec- 
ord should recur. Future needs, when 
they develop, can be met at lower cost 
and with much more reliable power 
sources that can be better coordinated 
with existing hydro than can the new 
production reactor power. Existing 
utilities of the region are willing and able 
to provide for their power needs if only 
permitted to do so. 

Seventh. In going to the higher pres- 
sures and temperature required for con- 
vertibility in the new production reactor, 
many serious problems developed that 
have increased the new production re- 
actor cost by $43 million, most of which, 
if not all, is chargeable to the convert- 
ibility. There is no assurance even at 
this late date that these serious prob- 
lems have all been solved. It could well 
be that the operation of the new pro- 
duction reactor as a dual-purpose re- 
actor could adversely affect the primary 
defense purpose of plutonium produc- 
tion. Even now there is to be a loss of 
& year’s full production of plutonium. 
If we have the urgent need for increased 
plutonium production as stated in get- 
ting new production reactor authorized 
in 1958, every effort should be made to 
overcome the l-year loss and forget 
about dual-purpose operation if our 
country’s safety is at stake. Surely 
there would be a greater reliability of 
operation and less probability of a seri- 
ous incident if the new production reac- 
tor is operated at the lower pressure pos- 
sible under plutonium-only operation. 

Eighth. We are told that “the new 
proposal does not require any Federal 
appropriations.” Theoretically that may 
be so. With the exception of the $43 
million asked in the present bill, that 
theoretically may be so, but in reality 
the taxpayers’ money in the form of a 
Bonneville firm is to be used for the pay- 
off—just like crude oil was used in the 
Teapot Dome case. 

Ninth. With regard to recouping the 
$25 million for convertibility—it is now 
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more nearly $50 to $60 million—we had 
better write it off as a mistake. There is 
no assurance that the project will oper- 
ate as planned and there are real po- 
tentialities of additional cost, not bene- 
fits, to the taxpayers. 

In the first 5 years—and no one can be 
certain that the new production reactor 
will be operated for plutonium even that 
long—the charge for the use of new 
production reactor steam under the 
proposed contract will not even pay one- 
eighth of the interest cost on the real 
convertibility cost. Even this charge 
will in effect be returned through the 
delivery of firm power by Bonneville. 

Tenth. Even if we approve the pro- 
posed AEC contract there is serious doubt 
that Bonneville has authority under law 
to enter into the collateral contract rela- 
tive to the new production reactor power 
production. 


The Silver Nail Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like under unanimous consent, to bring 
to the attention of the Congress a speech 
delivered by our colleague, the Honor- 
able WALTER E. Rocers of Texas, at the 
fifth annual Station Representatives 
Association awards luncheon, held May 
10, at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New 
York. I feel our colleague, whom I am 
proud to have serve with me on the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce where he has contributed so 
greatly of his talents to legislating in 
the field of communications, has made 
some most astute and provocative ob- 
servations in his address to the station 
representatives segment of the broad- 
casting industry, and I am pleased to 
commend his speech to the reading of 


my colleagues: 
Mr, President, members of the Station 
Representatives Association, visitors, and 


guests, I am indeed honored by your invita- 
tion to address you on this grand occasion. 
The Silver Nail Award is justly sought and 
rightly cherished by all of those eligible to 
receive it, and to be a party to the proceed- 
ings makes me very proud. 

I know of no business more competitive in 
our free enterprise system than the broad- 
casting business, unless it could be the ad- 
yertising business, and I know of no business 
more competitive than the advertising busi- 
ness, unless it is the business in which you 
are engaged. Any group having to deal con- 
stantly with the broadcasters on one hand, 
and the advertising people on the other, 
surely understand Tennessee Ernie Ford's 
observation of being “as nervous as a long- 
tailed cat in a room full of rocking chairs.” 
One of your members told me that the man 
who said, “No man can serve two masters”, 
had never worked as a time buyer. Although 
I have never worked as a time buyer, I feel 
fully familiar with your problems having 
been in politics for a number of years. It 
isn't easy to straddle the fence and keep an 
ear to the ground on both sides at the same 
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time. I am sure you will agree with me that 
neither is a business for the weak or the 
faltering. 

In the great vast land of the Southwest 
you learn early in life that there is no easy 
solution to a tough problem. They tell the 
story of the cowboy who was trying to stop 
a stampede. His horse turned so quickly 
that he continued to go on straight, and 
landed astride a barbed wire fence. His mo- 
mentum was such that he slid down the 
fence for a mile and å half, rolling up barbed 
wire and pulling out posts. The question 
was asked, “Did it hurt him?” to which the 
storyteller replied, No, it did split him 
clear up to his hat brim, but he let out his 
stirrups, got back on his horse, and went 
on after the cattle.” 

I am sure that most of you have experi- 
enced dilemmas equally as difficult. The 
poor broadcaster spends most of his time try- 
ing to protect his license from the FCC and 
his economic head from the networks, either 
of which is a full-time job, and I have often 
wondered when they find time to attend to 
less important matters, ike making proper 
returns for withholding, unemployment, and 
income taxes in order to stay out of the 
peniteritiary. You know, life in Washington 
becomes more complex each day and more 
difficult to understand. Some time back a 
friend of mine sent me a clipping from some 
little-known magazine. It was a story about 
a tourist in Washington in one of the public 
buildings. He saw a door with the follow- 
ing legend on it: 4156, General Services 
Administration, region 3, Public Buildings 
Service, Buildings Management Division, 
utility room, custodial.” He surmised that 
any room with such a formidable title must 
be the hiding place for the atomic bomb. 
He asked one of the attendants what this 
impressive statement meant, to which the 
attendant replied, “broom closet.” The 
story, struck me as rather humorous, so I 
included it in my newsletter. Some time 
passed, and I received a call from another 
Congressman, who asked permission to put 
it into his newsletter. I said, “Sure, be my 
guest.“ Subsequently another Congressman 
called my friend for permission to use it in 
his newsletter and was referred to my office 
as the originator. I graciously granted him 
permission to use it. Several months later 
he advised me that the Reader's Digest had 
taken the story out of his newsletter, printed 
it in their publication, and sent him a check 
for $25. He offered to buy me a steak; how- 
ever, being so conscience stricken since I had 
plagiarized it in the first place, I hesitated 
to accept any material return. This just 
goes to show you that in Washington it isn’t 
always the smart one who ends up with the 
money. It may be a Congressman, 

However, all of this is not brand new to 
the Nation's Capital. True, it has developed 
faster in recent years, due no doubt to the 
fast-increasing population as well as the 
fast and furious development in scientific 
areas. Few people stop to realize that each 
day in the advance of civilization new prob- 
lems are created. This fact is brought 
closely into focus by a brief examination of 
radio and television. It was not until the 
1920’s that radio made its delightfully new 
and thoroughly enchanting advent into the 
American home to disturb the Warren G. 
Harding normalcy; unintentional, I am sure, 
but nonetheless effective. With the aid of a 
simple crystal set and a pair of earphones, 
the early listener who was fortunate enough 
to be within the range of a broadcasting 
station could obtain a variety of sounds, 
including much static, with the broadcast. 
Soon two and even more broadcasters were 
attempting to employ the same frequencies. 
The law was inadequate to control the bed- 
lam. So, in 1927 the Dill-White Radio Act 
was passed. This was during the adminis- 
tration of Calvin Coolidge. Then the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 was passed, creating 
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the Federal Communications Commission, 
and brought under one head all forms of 
electrical communication. 

Of course, there are several schools of 
thought that this action in effect created 
a body to create more confusion. However, 
I am sure that all reasonable people, even 
those most bitterly opposed to some of the 
policies of the FCC, would agree that their's 
is one of the toughest jobs in a free economy 
and that across the board the members of 
this agency have done a fine job, limited 
as we all are by human traits and capabili- 
ties. The role of government in the com- 
munications business as a basic proposition 
is really no different from the role of the 
government in any other type of business 
In a free economy. In the banking business 
we have usury statutes; in the public utill- 
ties business we have rate-fixing procedures. 
In merchandising generally, we have certain 
restraints on advertising practices. Even 
buses are regulated by the ICC. In fact, 
there is no business in a free economy in 
which the Government does not have some 
part to play. 

All of this is for the purpose of main- 
taining a balance in human relations; that 
is, to provide rules and regulations with 
regard to the exercise by one individual of 
his inherent rights, privileges, powers, and 
immunities so that such exercise does not 
encroach upon or unduly restrain the proper 
exercise of these same rights, privileges, 
powers, and immunities by other individ- 
uals. We all speak of the free enterprise 
system and wholeheartedly subscribe to it; 
however, there are groups who have different 
definitions for this phrase. One in particular 
that I have in mind thought of free enter- 
prise in this light: if the Congress would 
pass the laws to provide them the freedom 
to exploit others, they would be happy to 
furnish the enterprise to do the job. We 
all know that such a philosophy stems pri- 
marily from human greed and that the 
quickest way to completely destroy the so- 
called free enterprise system would be for 
the Congress to yield to the entreaties of 
special interest groups and permit abuses. 
Certainly it is reassuring to know that the 
vast and overwhelming majority of the busi- 
ness community understands that the gen- 
eral economy in order to attain full strength 
must, like steel, be properly tempered, prefer- 
ably by self-administered restraints. The 
difficulty that we in the Congress experience 
flows from the fact that Government agen- 
cles sometimes forget this basic rule and 
tend to overregulate. This usually results in 
a titanic struggle between big business and 
big government for the power to control, 
something which was never intended in our 
scheme of political science. The effect of 
such practice is to seriously jeopardize if 
not completely destroy the smaller segments 
of the industry involved, whether it be the 
broadcasting industry, the steel industry, 
the farming community, or any other seg- 
ment of our economy. But since we are 
concerned primarily here with the broadcast- 
ing industry, suppose we confine our re- 
marks to that subject. 

You know, in Texas there are many old 
sayings. They seem to be the simplest way 
to deal with intricate problems. They don't 
settle the problem, but they give people 
something to think about while the prob- 
lem is settling itself. One in particular that 
I had in mind is that the best way to 
catch fish is to use more sense than the 
fish. It’s been suggested that some people 
use minnows, spelled with one “n" and a 
capital “M.” The point is, don't be a fish; 
there isn’t much percentage in it, whether 
or not you get caught, even in the vast 
wasteland of television, about which we've 
heard so much. I understand that one 
writer has challenged this and claims it is 
only half as vast as advertised. However, 
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the proportions are not too important. The 


existence of even a small wasteland in any 
business is Some feel that 
whatever wasteland is present is due to in- 
vention by the vast wonderland of Federal 
bureaucracy. Be that as it may, it is the 
general opinion that an attempt to cure it 
by censorship will add to the difficulties 
rather than solve the problem. Certainly, 
censorship is abhorrent in any form. 
Unlike a great many critics of television, 
I watch this medium. I find it quite a 
chore to settle on public Interest at my 
house. My wife is rather independent 
minded, and the six children inherited this 
independence. Our one dog always sides 
with the children. Our major difficulty lies 
in the fact that we have only two television 
sets. For some time, if I did not like the 
program I simply ordered one of the chil- 
dren to turn the dial. However, this pro- 
cedure is changed since the boys have grown 
up. On a number of occasions I have felt 
like writing to myself and saying Dear Con- 
gressman, do something about thar show I 
saw last night.” Upon receiving the letter 
I would have to regard the matter in the 
light of the Government’s purpose in this 
field, and whether or not what I told myself 
to do would constitute censorship. Speaking 
of regulation, just the other night I was 
trying to watch a late movie. There were 
so many commercials interspersed that I 
almost lost the thought thread in the movie 
and got it confused with the dripping acid. 
I could have lived through this, but the fel- 
low with the dropper got it offbeat. I 
turned off the television, but the more I 
thought of this offbeat acid dropping in my 
stomach, the more trouble I had going to 
sleep. Perhaps all the regulation needed is 
somebody to regulate the acid dropper. Per- 
haps the FCC could remedy this midnight 
dilemma by limiting television after 11 
o'clock to warm milk p; Certainly 
all of us have the right to say whatever we 
desire about television programs, or any- 
thing else. There is another old saying in 
Texas that no man will ever be criticized for 
what he says. He might get shot, but not 
criticized; which might be a good rule to 
apply to some of the producers, Frankly, I 
do not want any member of the FCC or its 
staff dictating g tastes to me, even 
though their taste and mine may coincide. 
I don't want other Members of Congress dic- 
tating to me, and I certainly would not sub- 
scribe to the board of NAB doing it. 
However, on the other hand, I am not 
sure that I take comfort in the fact that 
perhaps on occasion a similar selection of 
program content and program choice is exer- 
cised by the top executives of television net- 
works, advertising agencies, and even the 
sponsor of the show who is paying for it. 
It would be well to keep in mind that the 
evils of censorship are not confined to Gov- 
ernment activities. They can be equally ex- 
ercised by economic interests and can be 
Just as damaging and just as dangerous as 
Government interference. I do feel that the 
interplay between the advertiser who pays 
for the show, the ad agency who has a hand 
in the choice of programs, the networks and 
perhaps on occasion the affillates (when 
anyone bothers to ask them), reduces the 
danger of absolute censorship. There may 
be times when we can point to one program 
or one sponsor's rulebook, but generally I 
do not think this is the case. If we had 
Government censorship by one small group, 
the decisions would be absolute and final. 
And, I might add, distasteful. For instance, 
there are certain dogmas, which have come 
from the vast wonderland, which fascinate 
me and must confuse you. For some reason, 
certain areas of programing got tagged with 
artificial labels by the FCC. The public serv- 
ice pigeonhole is a good example. This cate- 
gory contains more ingredients than Mrs. 
Murphy's chowder. Any program which 
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can’t find a sponsor, usually religion, agri- 
culture, education, discussion, and talk, are 
thrown in with news and called public serv- 
ice. I have some difficulty in understanding 
why a program becomes public service sim- 
ply because it won't sell. It is my under- 
standing that since the earth- dis- 
covery of the vast wasteland, the television 
industry had a rebirth of conscience and is 
putting on more of these public service 
programs than before. Whether or not this 
has helped television is certainly controver- 
sial. Labeling a program public service 
doesn't make it entertaining. Public serv- 
ice can be rendered through good enter- 
tainment programs, and should be. Simply 
because the regulation requires certain pub- 
lic service broadcasts does not mean that the 
station is required to handle a series of dull 
programs in an effort to curry favor with the 
FCC at license renewal time, and it certainly 
should be recognized by the FCC that the 
Congress by the use of the term “public 
service“ did not mean dull programs. In 
short, it is my opinion that the definition 
of public service could be measurably 
broadened from its present narrow concept 
without undue imposition on the time of 
the station owner. 

Let us all remember that although the 
FCC is listed as an independent agency of 
the Government, this does not mean that it 
is vested with omnipotent authority. True, 
it is not answerable to any particular de- 
partment of the Government and is properly 
called an indeperident agency in that respect, 
but it is answerable directly to the Congress 
of the United States. It has been correctly 
referred to many times as an arm of the 
Congress, and was created for that purpose. 
It is well that members who are honored by 
appointment to this body, as those appointed 
to other regulatory agencies, keep this fact 
in mind. Iam not indicating directly or in- 
directly that any of the present members of 
the Commission would think or act other- 
wise, but we must all remember that ours is 
a government of law and not of man. I do 
not intend to indicate as a Member of Con- 
gress that we are the all-powerful body in 
this Government, but if the will of the peo- 
ple is to control as it should, then there must 
be a proper response from the regulatory 
agencies to the duly elected Congress. 
Every Member of the Congress realizes that 
he is elected to represent the people of his 
district or his State. Some have forgotten 
this. They are no longer with us. There are 
certain occasions when disagreements arise 
as between the Congress and the agencies 
downtown as to where the authority lies. 
It usually develops that the authority lies 
with the people where it should and, let us 
hope that it continues to do so. In recent 
years, Congress has found it necessary to 
take action that has resulted in personnel 
as well as policy changes in some of the 
agencies, including the FCC. Since January 
of this year the Congress has found itself in 
conflict with the FCC on three separate oc- 
casions: the deintermixture bill, the com- 
munications satellite bill, and the day- 
timers. Although these matters have not yet 
been finally concluded, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has spoken and the people will 
haye the chance this year to let us know 
whether or not they thought we were right. 
I make this point to impress upon you clear- 
ly that the constitutional right to petition 
the Congress for redress of your grievances 
was not repealed by the Federal Communica- 
tions Act of 1934. 

If I were called upon to criticize your in- 
dustry, constructively you understand, on 
any ground I think it would be for lack of 
courage, lack of willingness to fight for the 
things in which you believe and to fight for 
them effectively. This is not intended as a 
reflection on anyone, but it is said for the 
purpose of brevity and to bring the point 
clearly in focus. So many in this industry 
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have told me that they hesitate to do certain 
things for fear of retaliation by the FCC. 
Others have told me that they have no fear 
of the FCC, “It's those damned networks”. 
Whatever may be the underlying cause, it is 
my feeling that you should stand up for 
your rights, expound your ideas about ways 
to improve and to improve your 
service; that you should fight more vigor- 
ously to carry your point, whether it be the 
FCC or the networks that have created the 
issue. Of course, I realize your dilemma. 
The people you represent are the ones who 
own the licenses and are the ones that can 
get hurt if anything goes wrong. If they 
get hurt, then you get hurt. But I feel very 
deeply that the Members of the Congress will 
always lend a sympathetic ear to even the 
remotest possibility of an injustice. 

You will all recall that a few years back a 
new Office was formed in the television indus- 
try called TIO. It was my understanding 
that these letters meant Television Informa- 
tion Office and that it was created for the 
purpose of improving the image of television 
after the tragic revelations of the Oversight 
Committee hearings. I haven't heard any- 
thing about TIO since this original publicity 
and asked one of my friends what had hap- 
pened to it. He said that they wrote a lot 
of memos to broadcasters but he didn’t know 
of any information that had gone out to 
the public. No one has shown me any of 
the new images; perhaps they have been tell- 
ing each other. Frankly, I think you have a 
lot to brag about and it is strange to me that 
people in the selling business are selling 
everything except themselves. For 
after 3 years of image-improving, it struck 
me as rather odd that one of the Peabody 
Awards went to a Federal official who is a 
relative newcomer to this business and who, 
although not billed as an entertainer, has 
put on some interesting performances be- 
fore congressional committees. Perhaps 
there is a chance for some of us. 

It would seem to me that too much weight 
has been given to how Washington might 
react to a particular type of program. In 
fact, it would appear that one of your major 
difficulties in programing may have been 
caused by the decision of statisticians, law- 
yers, office managers, and bookkeepers, rather 
than the showmen. 

Now let us turn to the future and try to 
determine what you may expect from Wash- 
ington insofar as the radio and television 
industry is concerned, as well as the asso- 
ciated entertainment field. The No. 1 broad 
objective will be the determination of pro- 
graming responsibility and possible censor- 
ship. The Congress will be interested in 
the role played by the producer, the spon- 
sor, the talent agencies (sometimes called 
people getters), advertising agency, the 
motion picture industry, the networks (in- 
cluding network-owned programs), pressure 
groups, and last but not least, the FCC. 
Another category will be pay television. 
This is a matter of in interest not 
only to the industry but to the public, and 
it appears that it will be quite controversial. 
Recently a farmer in Arkansas told one of the 
Federal Communications Commissioners that 
he sure was glad that the FCC had finally 
woke up and was going to make these fellows 
pay the people for having to watch tele- 
vision. Third, the cease and desist pro- 
posals of the FTC will no doubt come in 
for exhaustive examination and study. No. 
4 will probably be the rating systems. The 
smokescreen that has surrounded these 
practices will probably be lifted. It would 
seem to me that all elements of the industry 
would want to get together to find out as 
much as possible about the viewing public; 
what they would like to see, as well as what 
they are watching. I am sure that delving 
into this area would also provide answers to 
many other questions related to public 
taste. I realize that the best available tools 
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at the present are the fruits of statisticians, 
but we must not forget about the statis- 
ticlan who drowned in a pool because he 
knew it had an average depth of only 2% 
feet. 

No. 5 will be the continuing controversy 
ot network regulation. Needless to say. 
there is quite a bit of feeling in the Con- 
gress to license and regulate networks. 
What form this will take it would be difficult 
to predict, but it can be said whatever bur- 
den of responsibility if any has been es- 
caped by the networks and absorbed by the 
separate stations will be thoroughly exam- 
ined, as well as the influence of the networks 
on the individual licensees. 

We in the House of Representatives feel 
that only last week we opened vast new op- 
portunities for the communications indus- 
try. Some may look upon it as a Pan- 
dora’s box, or perhaps another vast waste- 
land, but in any event new challenges will 
be afforded. I refer to the all channel re- 
ceiver bill and the communications satel- 
lite bill, The former will undoubtedly prove 
controversial, but it was the best answer to 
a very difficult problem and also a concerted 
effort on the part of the Congress to fully 
protect the free enterprise philosophy and 
to enable the public to enjoy the best pos- 
sible service. As to the communications 
satellite bill, it cam be the avenue to open- 
ing up endless possibilities in broadcasting 
which were never dreamed of, yet which 
could affect all of you in many ways. In 
space communication lies the first real op- 
portunity to use space for the practical 
benefit of all of us—every person on the 
face of the earth. This is a pratcical realiza- 
tion of the dreams of those who have pio- 
neered in space. This Nation can be the 
first to demonstrate that it can be done, 
it can be done soon, it can be done by free- 
men, and it can be done first by Americans, 
with all Americans participating. If the 
United States is the first Nation to put this 
peaceful use of space into practical opera- 
tion through the private enterprise system, 
a dramatic demonstration will be provided 
of the vitality of our free society. 


All of this adds up to new problems and 
new challenges. How they will be solved 
and the part your clients will play in the 
overall picture depends upon the service you 
render in getting their story across. Too 
long, the voice of the individual broad- 
caster has been the lost voice of the in- 
dustry, I say, let him be heard on the 
same level with the larger economic forces, 
which seem to be so plentiful around Wash- 
ington. This is a fight for you to lead and 
problems for you to solve. It would be my 
recommendation, however, that you ap- 

it on a sound basis and from the 
standpoint of long-range planning. I don't 
want you to find yourselves in the position 
of the Irishman, who entered his favorite bar 
one morning with something bulging in one 
of his pockets. When asked by the bar- 
tender what it was, he said it was a stick 
of dynamite. The bartender then asked 
what he intended to do with it. Where- 
upon, the Irishman advised him: “Every time 
this fellow Finnigan sees me he belts me 
in the side and breaks my pipe, and today 
I'm telling you he's going to blow his hand 
off!" 


Foreign Assistance Act of 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
“ Thursday, July 12, 1962 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
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consideration the bill (H.R. 11921) to amend 
further the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, in 
the past I have supported the foreign 
aid authorizations and appropriations 
even though with increasing doubt and 
reluctance, 

This year the bill authorizes an in- 
crease in appropriations over the previ- 
ous years. The total money amounts to 
$4,600 million and this is in face of the 
fact that the Agency for International 
Development on June 30 of this year had 
unexpended funds of over $6.5 billion. 
True, much of it is obligated but a lot 
is not. The organization also has $3 
billion in foreign currency which can be 
used in the various countries with which 
we deal. If our own finances were sound, 
this increase in expenditures might be 
justified, but the facts are that we have 
just closed fiscal year 1962 with a deficit 
in excess of $7 billion and we are facing 
a known deficit in 1963 of $4 billion. 
Should a tax cut be passed, the deficit 
could easily run from $10 billion to $12 
billion. 

Our economy is on the move but, un- 
fortunately, in the wrong direction. Un- 
employment is increasing. The House 
recently by a slim margin increased the 
debt limit. I was one of those who voted 
against increasing the limit. 

The bill before us is one of those 
pieces of legislation which will make it 
necessary to increase the debt limit 
again if the bills are to be paid. 

The outflow of gold continues and this 
bill is one of the prime contributors to 
this outflow. The bill also contains only 
recommended curtailment of furnishing 
funds to Communist-controlled coun- 
tries and so it is apparent that we will 
continue to furnish funds to strengthen 
the dictators’ hold on several of these 
Communist countries. 

In the face of all of these facts, it 
does seem illogical and foolhardy to pose 
among nations as the great giver when 
we are hard pressed in our own country. 

For the first time since I have been in 
Congress, I feel impelled to yote against 
this foreign assistance program. 


Wyoming Valley’s Tourism Treasury Is a 
Priceless One 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Wilkes- 
Barre Sunday Independent is currently 
carrying a series of articles on the early 
history of our congressional district and 
the latest installment appeared on July 
1, 1962. As part of my remarks today I 
include the aforementioned article from 
the Independent: 

WYOMING VALLEY'S TOURISM Treasury Is A 

PRICELESS ONE—WYOMING MONUMENT, FORT 
` Forty 

There is nothing that spells out the his- 
torical import of Wyoming Valley more im- 
pressively than the Wyoming Monument, 
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which stands as one of the oldest and most 


visited historical sites in all of Pennsylvania. 

It is significant that the many letters re- 
ceived following the Sunday Independent's 
first of a series article on tourism treasures 
in our area suggested mention of the Wy- 
oming Monument and the start of action to 
make it a real tourist attraction of national 
importance. 

No one can deny that the Wyoming Monu- 
ment, which marks the site of the Battle 
and Massacre of Wyoming of July 3, 1778, Is 
well known to all historians of the Revolu- 
tionary War. On Wednesday, the Wyoming 
Commemorative Association will hold exer- 
cises at the monument. The speakers plat- 
form at such exercises for more than 100 
years has been graced three times by Presi- 
dents of the United States. 

This is noted for no other reason than 
Wyoming Valley is not giving due emphasis 
to the many things fraught wtih historic 
import that it has in its very midst. 

To spell out the story of the Battle and 
Massacre of Wyoming would take volumes. 
It is known to the young and old, regardless 
of their interest in history, and is annually 
the mecca of thousands of touring historians. 

The Sunday Independent in this series 
can find no fault with the care and upkeep 
of the Wyoming Monument by a continuing 
group of dedicated persons since December 
5, 1833, when the bones of 83 skeletons from 
the common grave of Wyoming Massacre vic- 
tims were placed in the monument vault. 

The Wyoming Monument, rising 62 feet 
and 6 inches, now stands alone to tell the 
story that the Battle of Wyoming was one of 
only three battles of the Revolutionary War 
fought in Pennsylvania and was the turn- 
ing point of the colonial fight for liberty. 

How many know that the Wyoming Monu- 
ment stands today as a headline that when 
the news of the dreadful massacre of the 
inhabitants of Wyoming Valley reached Eng- 
land, the English people were so incensed 
that they rose up as a body in protest and 
the King of England found it impossible to 
get more recruits for the English Army in 
his own land and had to hire soldiers to go 
on with the war against the Colonies? 

It is the belief of those vitally interested 
in Wyoming Valley's tourism treasury that 
more emphasis could be directed to the 
Wyoming Monument, and its story better 
told, if a replica of Forty Fort, from which 
so Many brave men marched to their death 
in the Wyoming Massacre, could be erected 
near the Wyoming Monument to serve as a 
tourist center for a proper presentation of 
all the facts of this historic incident. 

Today, as pictured at left in the upper 
panel, only a stone marker and bronze tablet 
marks the site of Fort Forty, being situated 
at River and Fort Streets, Forty Fort, 

OFF BEATEN PATH 


This marker is well kept and preserved, but 
it is off the tourism track and in no way 
can impress the history-seeking tourist as 
could the construction of a replica of Forty 
Fort. 

The name Forty Fort, after which the bor- 
ough is named, is accepted today, but the 
best early records indicate that the first 
40 pioneers who built the stockade preferred 
the name Fort Forty. 

The tablet imbedded in the crude ball of 
native stone notes that the first fort was 
built in 1770 and was enlarged in 1777. 

TELLS THE STORY 

The tablet, erected by the Wyoming 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution in 1900, tells the story of the 
Wyoming Massacre and the part played by 
the inhabitants of Forty Fort in simple 
language: 

“From it July 3, 1778, the militia under 
Col. Zebulon Butler marched to meet the 
enemy. Defeat and the masacre of Wyoming 
followed. It capitulated under Col. Nathan 
Denison on July 4, 1778.“ 
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Those who feel that the construction of a 
replica of Forty Fort (or Fort Forty) would 
be a case of guesing are wrong. 

The old drawing reproduced above of Forty 
Fort is that of Edmund L. Dana “as it ap- 
peared in 1778“ and was originally published 
in Pearce’s “Annals of Luzerne County.” 

Those eager to press the project to have 
Forty Fort rebuilt near Wyoming Monument 
as a truly historic shrine only have to turn 
to the authoritative work, “Frontier Forts of 
Pennsylvania.” 

DESCRIPTION OF FORT 


Forty Fort as it stood when the militia 
marched to their deaths in the massacre can 
be described with authority as follows: 

“The walls were of logs set upright in 
trench 5 feet deep, rising to a height of 12 
feet above the ground. The logs were sharp- 
ened at the top. Another row of logs placed 
in the same position against the first row 
protected the cracks between the logs in the 
first row. The arrangement formed a double 
wall insuring greater security to the inmates. 
Inside the wall huts were built to shelter 
the settlers. In times of attack the roofs 
of these buildings could be used by the 
garrison to protect the fort. Two gateways 
opened into the fortification, one from the 
north and one from the south. Sentry 
towers were placed at the four corners.” 

Those who have any doubts that Wyoming 
Valley's tourism treasury is a priceless one, 
or are not familiar with the story behind 
the Wyoming Monument and Forty Fort, 
will find it interesting to join with their 
neighbors at the Wyoming Monument on 
Wednesday morning at 10. 


Potential Recipients Reject Medicare 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the most frequent myths being 
spread by the administration with re- 
gard to the proposed medical care bill is 
that citizens of the country over 65— 
the potential recipients of benefits under 
the program—are overwhelmingly be- 
hind the King-Anderson proposal. 

An article from the Denver Post of 
May 30 goes far to dispel this contention. 
It reports a speech by Dr. Ethel Andrus, 
president of the National Retired Teach- 
ers Association and the American Asso- 
ciation of Retired Persons, whose com- 
bined membership totals roughly half a 
million retired Americans. Dr. Andrus’ 
speech gives the reasons why these 
groups, and many other retired persons 
in this country, reject the social security 
medicare approach. I should like to 
Place this article in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp to show the thoughts of Dr. An- 
drus in this area. 

The article follows: 

From the Denver Post, May 30, 1962] 
SENIOR CITIZEN Tac DISLIKED 
(By Zoe Von Ende) 

The president of two of the Nation's larg- 
est old ‘s organizations doesn't like 
to be called a senior citizen and she doesn't 
think much of President Kennedy's proposed 
medicare system. 

Besides that, she's glad she’s old—77— 
and wouldn't want to live life over again 
“although I always had a great time.” 
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The president, Dr. Ethel Percy Andrus of 
California and Washington, D.C., is in Denver 
for the convention of the two organizations, 
she founded and now heads. They're the 
National Retired Teachers Association and 
the American Association of Retired Persons. 

Dr. Andrus is a sharp-witted woman who 
wears her reddish hair upswept and hasn't 
forgotten lipstick and high heels. Attired 
in a neat beige and brown suit and gold 
jewelry, she said she is retired as principal 
of a Los Angeles high school, a job she held 
for 28 years. 

She founded the retired teachers organ- 
ization in 1947 and its affiliate, AARP, in 
1958. 

FEEL RESPONSIBLE 


The organizations were founded, she said, 
to make oldsters forget the fear of growing 
old and help them realize that they grow 
old, not get old. 

“I don't like the term ‘senior citizen,“ she 
declared, her gold charm bracelet ajingle. 
“That term makes their younger relatives 
feel responsible for them. ‘Mind your own 
business’ is the word to young relatives. 
We really prefer being on our own.” 

“Feeling sorry for yourself is swell to wal- 
low in, but it’s good for nothing else,” Dr. 
Andrus declared. 

She said she would rather be called an 
“old woman” than “senior citizen.” 

“You don't have to count my rings or my 
teeth to tell I'm old.“ she said. 

President Kennedy's attempts to woo the 
Nation's old people to support his medicare 
program apparently haven’t made much of 
a hit with Dr. Andrus. “We think people 
should have the right to voluntary selection 
of medical care programs.” (Medicare, now 
before Congress, would place certain medical 
costs for elderly persons under social se- 
curity.) 

Dr. Andrus, a member of the President's 
Committee on Aging, said she hasn't seen 
much “except a lot of talk” come out of 
the 1961 White House Conference on Aging. 

And she objects to many programs de- 
signed for the elderly. “Some of them are 
too artsy-craftsy,” she said. “Even kids hate 
to string beads, you know. It seems that 
too many social workers, sincere though they 
are, think that old people have to reduce 
to child level for recreational activities,” she 
asserted. 

SENSE OF PRIDE 

“They must be given a sense of pride— 
that age is an achievement,” she said. 
“We've made it. You know, we have two 
things we're lucky to have: 

“We don't have to conform as youth does. 
If they didn’t feel that way, all the young 
women wouldn't have to look like Jackie 
Kennedy. 

“We see how funny everything is. Youth 
thinks everything is so o remember 
when your boy friend took out another girl?” 

Dr. Andrus doesn't consider h the 
two organizations much of a job. She called 
it “fun.” 


The convention ends Thursday noon. 


A Citizen Is Alarmed by This 
Administration’s Apathy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13, 1962 
Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, one 
of my constituents who is alarmed by the 


apparent apathy toward communism, as 
shown in certain quarters of our Gov- 
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ernment, has written a letter to the edi- 
tor of the Tablet. Col. Charles C. 
Greene, U.S. Air Force, retired, of Great 
Neck, N.Y., is a well-informed American, 
and I am pleased to submit for the Rec- 
orp his letter as it appeared in the Tablet 
on June 23: 
NATIONALIST INVASION OF CHINA DISCUSSED 

Dear Sm: Most honest, intelligent, and 
well-informed Americans, both liberal and 
conservative, agree that ours would be a 
much better world if no Communist-con- 
trolled governments existed, but we differ 
widely as to how and whether such a desir- 
able condition can be brought about. 

Solutions to the many problems involved 
in dealings with Communist governments 
are sought in the areas of coexistence, pre- 
valence, deterrence, first or second strike 
capabilities, accommodation, erosion of ide- 
ology, liberation and negotiations but rarely 
is consideration given to the startling pos- 
sibility now existing of defeatng communism 
through Red China. 

Yet there has never been a more promis- 
ing opportunity for the United States to 
topple the Soviet empire than is presented 
by the situation now prevailing in that un- 
happy country. 

According to a dispatch from Macao in 
the New York Times, recently escaped ref- 
ugees from Red China voiced the foll 
opinions: “Communist discipline is deter- 
lorating rapidly in parts of hunger-ridden 


South China.” “Even Communist officials 
are openly ex dissatisfaction with 
Peiping’s rule.” “Thousands of South Chi- 


nese would rise up and welcome Chinese 
Nationalists as deliverers.” 

Though reports of unrest have been com- 
ing out of Red China for years none seem 
to have equaled the ones now being received. 
It is probable the Nationalists are well in- 
formed of the real situation as they are 
reputed to have a very efficient intelligence 
service. 

Though an excellently trained and 
equipped Chinese Nationalist military force 
is in being on Taiwan, infused with a do-or- 
die resolve to liberate their countrymen, its 
use to free wretched human beings from 
slavery is denied by the United States. Our 
Nation, instead, seems more interested in 
debating the wholly unrealistic concepts of 
Two Chinas and use of the Nationalists as 
defenders of Taiwan, regarded as primarily a 
bastion in our Pacific defense perimeter, 

If we are justifying our apparent indif- 
ferent attitude to the sufferings of the Chi- 
nese multitudes, by legalistic arguments 
about interference in the affairs of other 
nations, then we are equating slavery with 
freedom. We have the tools to save our 
fellow human beings from starvation but, 
have we the will to use them? 

Are we refusing to recognize that the Com- 
munists’ goal of world domination means 
that they will never voluntarily abandon 
agrression—they must be halted through 
positive action by the free world. 

Where, in the entire world situation, is 
there a more promising place to initiate 
disintegration of Communist power than on 
mainland China and when will there be 
again, a better time than now? Unrest is 
certainly also present in the captive nations 
of Europe but the problems involved in help- 
ing them are apparently much more difficult 
than in China. 

Every military operation involves calcu- 
lated risks but failure to act when the pre- 
ponderance of strength is on our side is to 
court national suicide. Are we to await the 
time when Mao Tse-tung acquires nuclear 
weapons, reputedly next year, and then try 
to devise strategy to prevent his use of 
them? 

Is à foreign policy defensible which en- 

the lives and liberty of all humanity 
by limiting its diplomatic activity to end- 
less negotiations with men who are utterly 
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devold of honor? Is it not akin to madness 
to expect “lessening of tensions” while Com- 
munist-controlled nations possess weapons 
of mass destruction? 

God grant that our President will seek 
wise counsel immediately to determine how 
best to grasp this Heaven-sent opportunity 
to accomplish the overthrow of satanic com- 
munism without resort to nuclear weapons. 
Success of the China operation would almost 
certainly be followed by trouble in the Soviet 
Union as well and the world could then look 
forward to an era of a much higher degree 
of true peace and freedom than prevails 
today. 

CHARLES C. GREENE, 
Colonel, U.S. Air Force, Retired. 
Great NECK, LONG ISLAND. 


The Challenge of Economic Growth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following study published by the 
New York Stock Exchange entitled 
“Challenge of Economic Growth: Propo- 
sals To Stimulate Risk Taking and 
Capital Mobility Through Tax Reform.” 

The New York Stock Exchange has 
done the public a real service in publish- 
-ing these proposals, some of which I haye 
advocated for many years. I urge our 
colleagues to study them closely. 

The study follows: 

CHALLENGE or Economic GROWTH— PROPOSALS 

To STIMULATE Risk TAKING AND CAPITAL 

Mont rr THROUGH Tax REFORM 


INTRODUCTION 


The search for ways and means to build 
our Nation’s strength is of vital concern 
to all thoughtful Americans. Today, a still- 
young administration in Washington is seek- 
ing the answers to this challenging problem. 

One thing is certain: Only an economy 
which is strong now can foster growth in the 
future. And meaningful growth—the kind 
that will enable us to raise productive out- 
put and improve living standards—holds the 
key to whether the immediate future will be 
a period of exciting progress or merely one 
of unfulfilled opportunities. 

The opportunities must not be lost. 

The Nation must first face the fact that 
the private sector of our economy will be 
called upon to make tremendous invest- 
ments in our future. The prospective total 
cost to industry, in the 1960's, has been esti- 
mated at nearly $400 billion. 

The bulk of this vast sum will probably 
come from depreciation reserves and retained 
corporate earnings. Some can be raised 

borrowing from banks and financial 
institutions. The critical balance, however, 
will have to come from millions of individ- 
uals who must be encouraged to invest part 
of their savings in American enterprise. 
Whether or not people will invest will depend 
on whether the potential rewards are suf- 
ficiently attractive to offset the risks inherent 
in any capital investment. 

We have seen risk taking and shareowner- 
ship expand impressively in the last dec- 
ade—with the Nation's stockholder family 
increasing from an estimated 6.5 million in 
1952 to approximately 15 million early in 
1961. But this has only scratched the sur- 
face of the vast numbers of those able to 
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invest. There are 35 million more adults 
in America who are on the threshold of 
investing, or interested in it. These mil- 
lions of people are a potential source of 
billions of investment dollars—and many of 
them will undertake the necessary risks if 
encouraged to do so. 

One of the best ways to stimulate indi- 
vidual investment lies in revising our tax 
structure. Tax reform is long overdue in 
many areas—personal and corporate income 
tax rates, depreciation allowances, excise 
taxes, and tax treatment of cooperatives. 

Equally important for our national future, 
we need a thorough reorientation of our tax 
policies—one which recognizes that taxes 
profoundly influence our economy and our 
rate of growth. Overall tax policies can 
serve as a tremendous stimulus to economic 
progress—or they can retard growth. 

Modifications are particularly needed in 
our tax treatment of capital gains and divi- 
dend income. In both areas, our present 
taxes work directly against individual in- 
vestors and corporations and, as a result, 
against the Nation’s economic growth. 
Most other industrialized nations have rec- 
ognized that capital investment and eco- 
nomic growth go hand in hand, and their 
tax treatment of both capital gains and 
dividend income is considerably more 
enlightened than that of the United States. 

Leading economists share the view, sup- 
ported by the accompanying chart, that 
high rates of economic growth generally are 
associated with high rates of investment in 
capital goods; conversely, low rates of invest- 
ment go hand in hand with sluggish eco- 
nomic growth. Because capital goods are 
needed to produce other goods and services, 
the growth of total output is usually related 
to the buildup of capital equipment and, 
therefore, to investment. 

Many additional factors, of course, affect 
economic growth—for example, technologi- 
cal developments and population changes. 
But a government in control of a planned 
economy, as in the U.S.S.R., probably can 
influence economic growth by forcing people 
to save more than they would if they were 
free to make their own decisions. This 
artificial growth, of course, involves a basic 
denial of individual freedom. 

Thus, a major challenge facing free socie- 
ties is to compete effectively with totali- 
tarian systems without sacrificing freedom. 
One essential step, therefore, is to remove 
barriers in the way of voluntary saving and 
investing. 

This booklet offers a discussion of the poli- 
cies which have evolved to tax capital gains 
and dividend income, and presents recom- 
mendations for changes. It is being distrib- 
uted as part of the New York Stock Ex- 
change’s educational program to acquaint 
the American people with the importance to 
our economy of broader shareownership and 
a healthy investment climate. 

Everyone interested in America’s welfare 
recognizes that the need for sound growth 
has become, more than ever before, a matter 
of economic urgency. The reforms sug- 
gested in this booklet are, therefore, vitally 
necessary if America is to meet the economic 
challenge of the future. 

TAXATION. OF CAPITAL GAINS 


“If our children are going to produce twice 
as much as we do, they are not going to do 
it by working harder than we (for which they 
have not been trained), or by being cleverer 
than we are (perish the thought), but by 
having twice as many inanimate slaves to 
assist them. The way to plenty is to build 
up the national capital of machines, of build- 


ings to house them in, of power to drive 


them, and of communications between 
them.“ — The London Economist. 

It seems strange that in America, the 
world’s foremost capitalistic society, the vital 
role of capital is not more widely understood. 
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The word “capital” itself—meaning “ac- 
cumulated wealth employed reproduc- 
tively”"—dates back to 17th century agri- 
cultural England. Capital, then, was the 
land; income was the product of the land. 

In the modern sense, the forms of capital 
have become much more complex, but its 
productive role is essentially the same as it 
was more than 300 years ago. And capital 
formation—the process by which savings are 
converted into the tools of productjon—is 
vital to our economic health simply because 
economic growth depends upon it. 

Considering the way in which high per- 
sonal income taxes have limited many 
Americans’ capacity to save, we have, as 
a people, managed to accumulate savings at 
an impressive rate. Savings, however, must 
in turn be invested in business and indus- 
try in larger amounts than ever before if, 
as a nation, we are to meet our obligations 
around the world and if, as a people, we are 
going to create the jobs, plants, products, 
and services we want and need. 

Will people voluntarily risk their savings 
on our economic future? 

The answer, to a great extent, depends 
on whether our tax structure will encourage 
risk taking, or will serve mainly to inhibit 
profits and to reduce the available supply 
of venture capital. 

Probably no body of laws, court decisions, 
and governmental rulings is so complex as 
that surrounding the taxation of capital 
gains in this country. The basic reason 
is that over the years there has been no 
consistent definition of what constitutes a 
true capital asset. It follows that there has 
been no consistent policy on the tax treat- 
ment of gains realized from the sale of 
capital assets. 

With the Revenue Act of 1921, Congress 
for the first time that gains on 
true capital assets such as securities and real 
estate were distinctly different from ordinary 
income. Accordingly, it made them subject 
to a different tax rate. 

Since 1942, when the basic rate and hold- 
ing period provisions of the current capital 
gains tax law were enacted, innumerable 
interpretations of the law have extended the 
definition of capital assets. For example: 
Income from the sale of fill dirt by the truck- 
load is taxed as regular income, but income 
from the sale of fill dirt in place’—that is, 
not dug up—is taxed as a capital gain. And, 
as further evidence of the complexity sur- 
rounding capital gains tax definitions, the 
courts recently ruled that forfeited deposits 
on compressed gas cylinders were taxable 
as capital gains, 

Today the Revenue Code contains 18 pages 
describing and defining capital gains. In 
addition, court decisions and Internal Rev- 
enue rulings in this area are literally too 
numerous to count. 

What is recommended, therefore, as Con- 
gress considers revising our tax laws, is a 
clear redefinition of capital assets along the 
lines adopted in 1921. Such a definition 
should at least recognize the need to stimu- 
late investment on the part of those willing 
to venture their funds, by affording realistic 
capital gains treatment to such true capital 
assets as securities and real estate held for 
investment. 

The law today provides that when capital 
assets are held for a period of over 6 months, 
one-half of any gains realized from the 
sale of these assets is subject to regular in- 
come tax rates, with the maximum tax set 
at 25 percent of the total gain. In other 
words, up to one-quarter of long-term gains 
is taxed away. Capital gains realized in 
periods of 6 months or less are taxed as if 
they were regular income and up to 91 
percent of the gain may be taxed away. 

These provisions have been in effect long 
enough to permit the Nation to asses their 
impact on the willingness of investors to 
venture. In the perspective of history—and 
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in terms of the ability of corporate business 
to expand by seeking equity money rather 
than debt—this impact has been unfor- 
tunate. 

Capital should be free to move—and 
should be encouraged to move. When a 
person's judgment dictates that his capital 
can be more profitably invested, he should 
be permitted to exercise this choice without 
having his capital accumulation reduced by 
the tax rates in effect today. 

But a man whose $5,000 investment has 
grown over the years to $10,000, on paper, 
will frequently decide to leave his capital 
where it is, rather than face the prospect 
of seeing it reduced to $8,750 if he shifts his 
investment. 

At the beginning of 1962, American in- 
vestors had over $150 billion in unrealized 
capital gains in stock. Many feel they can- 
not afford to sell their stock and pay the 
taxes; others simply refuse to do so because 
they consider the tax rate unfair. 

These investors are “locked-in.” If only 
a few rebelled by doing nothing, the problem 
would be slight. The fact is, however, that 
millions of shareowners are in this position. 
Their capital is invested, for the most part, 
in going businesses. It may earn a good in- 
come and, in many instances, may continue 
to increase in value. 

This capital does not move, however, where 
it is needed most—to the new company, for 
example, which needs capital for product 
development. It may not be available in 
sufficient quantities even to the established 
company which is experimenting with new 
production ideas and research projects. 

A survey conducted for the New York Stock 
Exchange offers convincing evidence that re- 
ducing the maximum capital gains tax on 
stocks from 25 percent to 12.5 percent would 
prompt shareowners to unlock five times as 
much capital as they would if the tax re- 
mained the same. 

Moreover, this unlocking would be accom- 
plished without any concomitant loss of reve- 
nue to the Government, since the lower tax 
rate would be applied to a much broaded 
base of realized capital gains. Indeed, the 
survey's estimates indicate that there would 
be an initial increase in Federal revenues, 
with excellent prospects for continued high 
returns to the Treasury. 

These conclusions are based on interviews 
conducted in 1960 among a cross-section of 
nearly 1,100 shareowners in 46 States, with 
holdings in 12 “investment grade“ securities. 
The value of their combined holdings in the 
12 issues amounted to 615.8 million—of 
which $6.1 million represented unrealized 
capital appreciation. 

At the current capital gains tax rate, these 
investors said they intended to sell only 
$521,000 worth of stock during 1960. If the 
capital gains tax were cut in half, however, 
the respondents said, they would unlock a 
total of $2.8 million. 

When these findings are applied to inde- 
pendent data on total shareholders 
throughout the United States, several signif- 
icant estimates emerge: 

The estimated value of all stocks held by 
individual shareowners at the beginning of 
1960 totaled about $250 billion, of which 
$100 billion represented capital appreciation. 
Assuming no change in the capital gains tax 
on stocks, investors would unlock $15.8 bil- 
lon—thus giving the Government 61.4 bil- 
lion in tax revenues. : 

But if the capital gains tax were cut to a 
maximum of 12.5 percent, investors would 
sell $77.7 billion. 


1 Conducted by Louis Harris and Associates, 
Inc., New York, N.Y. Published in 1961 by 
the New York Stock Exchange under the 
title, “On the Effects of Reducing the Capital 
Gains Tax Rate.” 
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In this event, five times more capital would 
be freed for reinvestment than under the 
maximum 25 percent tax rate, and tax reve- 
nues could increase from $1.4 billion under 
current conditions to $2.9 billion. 


Estimated unlocked capital and tar revenue 
for 1960 


[In billions of dollars] 


Present Proposed 

— rute Gebe 

r 246 per- 

= cent warts cent maxi 

mum) mum) 

Unlocked capital 15.8 77.7 
Capital appreciation 6.5 31.4 
Tax revenue 1.4 29 


Source: Louis Harris & Associates, Inc. 


There are, of course, built-in limitations 
in any survey which seeks to determine how 
people will act in the future. Individual 
decisions to buy and sell securities fre- 
quently are shaped by the level of the market, 
the business outlook and other factors which 
cannot be determined in advance. However, 
it is clear that a reduction in the capital 
gains tax rate would unlock billions of dol- 
lars. These dollars, mostly in the hands of 
experienced investors, would become avail- 
able for venture enterprises. And the 
seasoned “blue chip” securities these inves- 
tors now hold would increasingly become 
available for the rapidly expanding numbers 
of new shareowners entering the market. 

The problem of locked-in capital is aggra- 
vated by the 6-month holding period—the 
length of time a capital investment must be 
held to qualify as a “long-term” investment. 
(Gains realized on the sale of capital assets 
held 6 months or less are taxed as ordinary 
income.) 

The holding period prompts many inves- 
tors to postpone arbitrarily numerous capi- 
tal gains realizations that could and should 
be effected sooner. Thus, to a disturbing 
degree, these investors are wrongly encour- 
aged to substitute the calendar for invest- 
ment judgment. 

Shortening the 6-month period to 3 
months would obviously reduce the present 
immobility of much equity capital and les- 
sen investors’ tendencies to walt out” the 
longer holding period. 

Moreover, a reduction in the holding pe- 
riod probably would not reduce government 
tax revenues. On the contrary, a statistical 
analysis by the exchange on the “Effect of a 
3-Month Holding Period,” that 
revenues might actually increase if the hold- 
ing period were cut in half. With the 
shorter holding period, more investors 
would realize their gains by selling their 
securities, These proceeds would be sub- 
ject to taxation and available for 
reinvestment. . 

There are many important investment 
considerations—income needs, growth pros- 
pects, estate planning—that go into the 
proper management of a securities portfolio. 
Obviously, taxes are also an important fac- 
tor. Too often, however, taxes seems to be 
the decisive factor. 

These, then are the restrictive effects on 
active investors of the 6-month holding pe- 
riod. But the long-term holding period and 
the maximum 25-percent penalty on gains 
also tend to discourage others from putting 
their money into stock investments. People 
with savings obviously find active competi- 
tion for their savings dollars from a wide 
choice of investment opportunities. And 
before making a decision, they properly ask: 
What are the possible profits after taxes? 
The risks involved in equity investments, 
plus the prospect of paying heavy taxes on 
potential gains, serve to deter some from 
venturing their savings. 
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Furthermore, the investor in securities is 
given only moderate tax consideration when 
he suffers capital losses. Currently, a maxi- 
mum offset of net capital losses of $6,000 is 
allowed against ordinary income ($1,000 net 
capital loss the first year, and $1,000 for 
each of the suceeding 5 years). 

The nature of the capital gains tax thus 
not only restricts the rate of stock turnover 
but exerts additional upward pressures on 
stock values as well. New investors coming 
into the market create a demand for issues 
that is quite modest, But if present holders 
refuse to sell because of unwillingness to pay 
taxes on their gains, this restricts the supply 
of available stock. And the upward move- 
ment of prices and the greater tax liability 
that can result further harden the determi- 
nation not to sell. 

In a 1960 study * of the effects of the capital 
gains tax on price movements, Harold M. 
Somers, now professor of economics at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, con- 
cluded that the tax “promotes economic 
instability” because it “accentuates up- 
swings and downswings in security and other 
asset prices.“ 

All of this, of course, adversely affects 
the market's liquidity—its ability to handle 
a large volume with minimum price changes 
between transactions, A high degree of 
liguidity is essential to a healthy securities 
market and to the confidence people have 
in it. 

There is evidence of lessened liquidity in 
the lower turnover ratio on the New York 
Stock Exchange in recent years. At the 
end of World War Il—when the exchange’s 
stock lst totaled 1.5 billion shares and 
average daily volume was 1.4 million shares— 
the turnover ratio was 24 percent, At the 
end of 1961, with more than 7 billion shares 
listed and average daily volume at about 4.1 
million shares, the turnover ratio was only 
15 percent. 

It is surprising how many nations with 
no particular commitment to a free enter- 
prise economy embrace constructive policies 
which encourage the flow of venture capital. 
The United States, on the other hand, which 
holds risk-taking to be the essence of free 
enterprise, is in many ways backward when 
it comes to en the flow of venture 
capital into our economic lifelines. 

In fact, no other major industrial country 
in the world taxes capital gains on stocks 
as stringently as does the United States. A 
New York Stock Exchance survey of 64 na- 
tions? shows that only 6—Ceylon, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, India, Philippines, and Sweden— 
impose a tax on individual's gains from the 
sale of securities. 

Most of these countries—including the 
United Kingdom, Canada, and West Ger- 
many—have relied heavily during the past 
decade on tax incentives to Increase the rate 
of saving and investment. And they have 
made it a point of economic policy not to 
discourage personal investment in corporate 
securities by taxing capital gains. 

The rate of growth of capital formation 
of these nations, from 1950 to 1958, equaled 
or exceeded that of the United States. 
They have found that a conscious 
effort to use tax policy to promote economic 
growth can produce concrete results. In 
marked contrast with these countries, the 
United States actually spent a smaller per- 
centage of its own gross national product on 
investment—the raw material of economic 
growth—in the postwar period than in pre- 
War years. 

It is an economic axiom that growth is 
impossible without investment, and it fol- 


* National Tax Journal, Dec. 1960. 

Digest of Foreign Tax Provisions on Cor- 
porate Dividends and Capital Gains, July 
1961. 
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lows that the rate of investment is a critical 
factor in our rate of growth. A tax policy 
that restricts investment and therefore stunts 
growth can at best be described as dan- 
gerously shortsighted. 


United States lags in rate of investment 


[Percent] 
ange 
Country 1923-29 | 1950-58 * — 
points 
. 6 2. 4 +2.8 
17.8 20.8 +3.0 
9.8 14.0 +4.2 
15.0 214.2 —.8 


The ratio of gross fixed capital formation to GNP, 
both in current prices, 

? Gross private domestic fixed capital formation. 
Postwar data for United States relate to the period 
1980-59. 


X Source: United Nations: “World Economic Survey, 
959.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In the immediate future, the Nation’s need 
for vigorous economic growth can be aided 
by: 

Reducing the maximum tax rate on long- 
term capital gains from the present 25 per- 
cent to 12.5 percent. 

Reducing the long-term holding period to 
3 months from the present 6 months. 

From a long-range point of view, sustained 
growth would best be enco by: 

Eliminating the taxation of capital gains 
entirely. 

BENEFITS OF CAPITAL GAINS TAX RELIEF 


Reducing the penalty on the investor for 
shifting his stockholdings would provide 
more efficient use of available capital. 

Millions of additional Americans would 
be encouraged to undertake the risks of 
shareownership, thus increasing the supply 
of venture capital available for new and 
established businesses. 

Billions of dollars of “locked-in™ capital 
would be released for new and expanding 
industries. 

The Nation's economy would receive a 
much-needed boost and its potential for 
growth would be expanded significantly. 

Tax revenues to the Government could 
be to rise. 

The Nation's securities markets would be 
able to provide investors with greater liquid- 
ity and better price stability. A 

TAXATION OF DIVIDEND INCOME 


In a democracy, legislation is an evolu- 
tionary process. Problems are often solved 
through trial and error—a technique that 
generally produces practical answers to per- 
plexing questions. But in the process, un- 
fortunately, the Nation at times has fallen 
heir to what might be termed “legislative 
accidents.” 

One such accident is the double tax on 
corporate earnings distributed as dividends. 
This double taxation occurs when corporate 
earnings are subject first to a corporate in- 
come tax up to 52 percent and the remain- 
ing dollars distributed to investors are then 
taxed again at personal income tax rates. 
As a result, dividends represent the only 
form of income subject to two Federal 
income taxes. This patently unjust double 
tax has not always been a part of the tax 
structure. 

The “accident” came about this way. 
From 1913 to 1936, dividends were exempt 
from normal income taxes but were subject 
to surtaxes. The surtax fell on very few 
people. During the depression of the 
thirties, and in an effort to spur the eco- 
nomy. Congress passed an iinet ae 

corporate profits tax. Congress’ hope 

that corporations would pay out to teria 
- a greater share of their profits and thus 
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pump more money into the economy. Since 
the corporate tax on dividend income was 
partially eliminated, the exemption that had 
removed dividends from normal income taxes 
was rescinded. 

Three years later, the undistributed profits 
tax had proved unworkable and unpopular. 
Companies were encouraged to increase their 
payouts and found they were left with too 
little money for replacement and expansion. 
As a result, the undistributed profits tax 
was repealed; corporations once again paid 
their reguiar taxes on profits. But the pro- 
vision exempting dividends from the indi- 
vidual's normal tax rate was not reinstated. 
In effect, the legislators simply neglected to 
provide compensatory relief to stockholders. 
Congress never voted positively to subject 
distributed corporate income to double tax- 
ation; it just happened. 

Thus, a relic from an abandoned legisla- 
tive experiment has survived to become bur- 
densome to individual taxpayers and restric- 
tive to the growth of our economy as a 
whole. 

Corporations have available to them— 
in addition to depreciation reserves and re- 
tained earnings—two major sources of 
growth capital: they can borrow, in which 
case the money must be repaid with inter- 
est, in good times or bad; or they can issue 
more stock and attract new owners to share 
the risks and rewards of the business. Main- 
taining a reasonable balance between bor- 
rowing and equity financing has long been 

as essential to sound financial 
planning. 

For many corporations, however, prudent 
policy is not always financially feasible. 

The payment of interest to bondholders 
for the use of their money is regarded as a 
legitimate cost of doing business, and such 
payments are tax deductible. Dividends to 
stockholders are not tax deductible. 

Key congressional committees, after care- 
ful study, have pointed to this bias which 
favors debt financing. Both the House Ways 
and Means Committee and the Senate Fin- 
ance Committee observed in their reports on 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954: 

“e * * the penalty of double taxation of 
dividends has restricted the ability of com- 
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panies to raise equity capital through stock 
issues and has forced them to rely more 
heavily on borrowed money than is desirable 
either for the economy or for the firm. * * * 
The penalty on equity financing has been 
especially harmful to small business * * . 

During the past 10 years, US. corporations 
have been able to plowback over $80 billion 
in earnings. But what happened when com- 
panies needed additional outside capital? 
Total corporate debt (including bank loans, 
notes and accounts payable, as well as 
bonded debt) in the United States in 1961 
was well over $300 billion, almost double the 
total of 10 years ago (and triple the 1945 
total) actually exceeding the $296 billion 
gross Federal debt. On the other hand, total 
new equity financing during the same 10- 
year period amounted to less than $22 
billion. 

Ideally, perhaps, corporations should pay 
no tax on earnings distributed as dividends. 
But in the light of past experience with the 
undistributed profits tax, this would not be 
practical. 

A more feasible way to help reduce the 
bias against equity financing would be to 
offer greater incentives to investors by eas- 
ing the double taxation of dividend income 
to which they now are subjected. The re- 
sult of easing the dividend tax burden would 
be a broadened market for equity securities, 
and a climate in which companies would 
be able to offer their shares to more people, 
at more attractive prices, and at lower fi- 
nancing costs. Unless such steps are taken, 
the Nation may discover, in the event of an 
economic downturn, that in prompting com- 
panies to shoulder topheavy debt, the Gov- 
ernment has forced them to nurture an 
economic albatross. 

It would seem no more than prudent self- 
interest, therefore, to adopt policies which 
can stimulate the Nation's productive 
capacities. 

This is not to suggest that investors or 
potential investors are entitled to any 
preferential treatment. But they are en- 
titled to fairness. Surely, eliminating pos- 
sible economic injustice within our society— 
not shifting it from one group to another— 
is a goal toward which our Nation’s economic 
policymakers should strive. 


The $24,058 tax penalty on the corporate form of business 


Partnership—Grocery Store & Son 


Corporation—Grocery Store & Son, Ine. 


66, 704 


G 
Net income to owners ($21,323 each)... 


t Assumed uniform 10-percent deduction and 2 exemptions for each of the 2 owners. 


2 Assumed full payout with allowance for 


Double taxation of dividend income has 
another effect which should not be mini- 
mized. It discriminates against the corpo- 
rate form of doing business. 

‘There are perhaps 4 million business estab- 
lishments which are not incorporated: groc- 
ery stores, florist shops, laundries, gasoline 
stations, small manufacturers and many 
others. Because they are sole proprietorships 
or partnerships, their profits are generally 
taxed by the Federal Government only once, 
at the personal income tax rate of the owner 
or owners. 

On the other hand, the earnings of the 
owners of the Nation’s 1 million corporations 
are subject to two Federal income taxes— 
first as corporate profits and, second, as 
divided income paid to their shareowners. 

The effects of this tax treatment are clearly 
shown in the simple comparison in the chart 
above. 


$50 exclusion and 4-percent credit. 


Is there any justification for a situation in 
which profits after taxes, for two similar 
businesses, both doing the same volume of 
business, vary from $66,704 to $42,646? 

Small and medium-size enterprises, of 
course, can sometimes expand on a sound 
basis by attracting new venture money, 
rather than by borrowing and going deeper 
into debt. Yet, paradoxically, the double 
taxation of dividend income often makes 
it more advantageous for them not to incor- 
porate even though, under certain circum- 
stances, small businesses may receive tax 
relief under the Small Business Administra- 
tion Act of 1958. The tax thus serves to cut 
off substantial numbers of these enterprises 
from the main sources of equity capital they 
need for expansion. 

Practically all of our great corporations 
began as small business enterprises. Only 
by encouraging today’s small businesses to 
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grow can we help develop the industrial 
leaders, the jobs, and the products of to- 
morrow. 

Because a relatively few companies pay 
the bulk of corporate income taxes, the at- 
titude is sometimes expressed that these 
large enterprises can “afford” the payments. 
But this ignores the fact that corporations 
&re essentially people; like the corner drug- 
Store, they too have owners. Can the two 
Million owners of American Telephone & 
Telegraph, for example, nearly three-quarters 
Of whom own less than 100 shares, afford“ 
to have the return on their investment re- 
duced twice—first by a corporate income tax 
Of 52 percent, and again by their personal 
income tax rate of 20 percent or more? 

To illustrate the burden placed on the 
investor by the dividend tax, it is 
instructive to see what happens today to 
$1,000 of earnings—first from wages, then 
from dividends, 

The wage earner in the lowest tax bracket 
Pays a basic 20 percent levy, or $200. Out 
pol aoe $1,000 of taxable income, he nets 


The investor, on the other hand, finds 
$1,000 of his company's earnings subject to 
the 52 percent corporate profits tax. As- 

full payout, this leaves him $480. 
He then deducts $50 under an exclusion 
Passed by Congress in 1954 and pays a 20 
Percent Federal income tax on the remain- 
ing $430. This income tax amounts to $86. 
His net at this point is $394. He then takes 
& 4 percent tax credit of $17.20, also granted 
in 1954, bringing his total to $411.20, as op- 
posed to the $800 netted by the wage earner. 

In 1954, Congress granted a degree of re- 
lief from the double tax on dividend in- 
come: Investors were allowed to exclude the 
first $50 in dividend income and they were / 
Permitted a tax credit equal to 4 percent of 
the remainder, as indicated in the example 
above. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
Said this combination was adopted“ * * * in 
Preference to various other methods which 
have been proposed to relieve double taxation 
of dividend income.” The New York Stock Ex- 
change and other organizations supported 
the exclusion and credit remedy because it 
represented a tangible, though only partial, 
form of relief to investors. It was simple to 
administer and it marked a first step toward 
improving, the climate for equity financing. 

Actual savings to shareowners were not 
expected to be very large. But the 1954 law 
was a step in the right direction. And it is 
Significant that shareowners and nonshare- 
owners alike overwhelmingly oppose recent 
proposals to repeal this modest relief. 

A survey conducted for the exchange‘ by 
&n independent research organization has 
revealed that, of those who expressed an 
Opinion, both shareowners and nonshare- 
Owners were in favor of continuing the $50 
dividend exclusion—the former by a vote of 
10 to 1 and the latter by a vote of 5 to 1. 
Their main reasons were that the exclusion 
encourages investing, helps the small in- 
vestor and provides at least some relief from 
the unfair double tax burden. 

Por roughly the same reasons, shareowners 
and nonshareowners—by 7 to 1 and 3 to 1, 
respectively—favored continuing the 4-per- 
cent dividend tax credit. . 

Two immediate steps that Congress could 
take to bolster this partial relief, which so 
Clearly is supported by the public, would 
represent logical extensions of the 1954 legis- 
lation. 

The first would be to increase the $50 ex- 
clusion to $100. The second would be to 
raise the 4-percent credit to 10 percent, with 


A Survey of Opinions on Dividend Taxa- 
tion,” conducted by Sindlinger & Co., Nor- 
wood, Pa., March 1961. 
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a view to extending it ultimately to 20 per- 
cent. 

The hardships imposed upon individual 
investors by double taxation of dividend in- 
come have often been pointed out—but per- 
haps nowhere more persuasively than in the 
comments received by the New York Stock 
Exchange from shareowners in all parts of 
the country. These people understandably 
are alarmed and discouraged by recent Gov- 
ernment proposals to repeal even the modest 
relief granted in 1954. 

For example, a shareowner in California 
raised this question: “* * * what on earth 
can we do to eliminate this double taxation? 
It is so very discouraging * * * the way 
things look now, there is just absolutely no 
incentive for anyone to * * * try to take 
care of himself in his later years.” 

A letter to the exchange from Maryland 


. explained: “My wife and me, 78 and 79, who 


have paid income taxes from the very first 
year of their initiation, have nothing now to 
live on except our dividends from lifetime 
savings and social security. With the 52-per- 
cent tax corporations have usually paid, plus 
the 22-percent Federal and 5-percent Mary- 
land State tax on dividends, there's not much 
left for oldsters like us.“ 

These and many similar expressions under- 
score the dollar impact on people whose in- 
comes are seriously reduced by double taxa- 
tion of dividend income. And they point 
to a need not merely to maintain—but to 
expand—the partial relief enacted in 1954, 

Some significant developments have taken 
place since the 1954 law took effect. It is, 
of course, Impossible to separate the various 
factors which brought about these changes. 
But it is fair to assume that the more favor- 
able tax treatment of dividend income has 
been one of these influences. For example: 

The number of shareowners increased 
markedly, adding to the essential strength 
of our economic system. In mid-1954, the 
exchange estimated that 7.3 million individ- 
uals owned stock in publicly held corpora- 
tions. By 1959, a census of shareowners con- 
ducted by the exchange showed that Amer- 
ica’s shareowning family had grown to an 
estimated 12.5 million, In early 1961, this 
number was estimated at about 15 million. 
And there is strong evidence that the results 
of the exchange's newest census, to be pub- 
lished by mid-1962, will document a con- 
tinuing increase in shareownership. 

As the table shows, of the total of 12.5 
million shareowners in 1959, about 3.5 mil- 
lion had annual family incomes under $5,000 
and another 6 million had incomes ranging 
from 85.000 to $10,000. Thus, about 9.5 mil- 
lion lower and middle-income taxpayers were 
directly aided by the 1954 dividend exclusion, 
or by the exclusion and credit combined. 

The exclusion alone relieved about 3 
million taxpayers from the entire double 
tax burden. These figures contradict the 
assertion sometimes made that dividend tax 
relief benefits only a few wealthy individuals. 
Obviously, this relief helps a large number 
of taxpayers of modest means. 

One further point should be made regard- 
ing the importance of relief to upper bracket 
taxpayers. Under current progressive in- 
come tax rates, these individuals often turn 
to tax-free municipal bonds as an invest- 
ment medium. The dividend credit en- 
courages these people to divert some of their 
funds into new stock investments, thus pro- 
viding both capital for economic growth and 
increasing tax revenues for the Government. 

Tax reyenues from dividends have in- 
creased greatly since 1954. It was feared in 
some quarters that the dividend exclusion 
and credit would drastically reduce Govern- 
ment revenues. Quite the contrary hap- 
pened: tax revenues from dividend income 
have increased an average of about $200 
million annually since 1953. 
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Income of shareowners 
1959 
Reported household income ! 

Number | Percent 

of total 
9. 0 
2.1 
25.6 
22.6 
14.4 
5.7 
28 
Luba... 12, 234. 000 100.0 
Not clussified by income 06, Of. ee ee 
PORE. cn oon. coe ic ences 12, 490, 000 


! Based on 1958 income before taxes. 


Source; New York Exchange, '‘Shareownership in 
America,” 1959. 


The dividend tax treatment afforded the 
American investor is in marked contrast with 
the practices of other industrialized nations 
which, as indicated earlier, have surpassed 
the United States in recent rates of economic 
growth. The list of countries which treat 
dividend income more liberally than the 
United States includes Canada, the United 
Kingdom, West Germany and Japan. A New 
York Stock Exchange survey“ shows that 18 
countries grant investors full tax relief, 
while an additional 17 countries give some 
relief. 

The Canadian dividend credit is identical 
in principle with that approved by Congress 
in 1954; it was, in fact, the forerunner of 
our own, In 1949, Canada allowed a tax 
credit equal to 10 percent of dividend in- 
come and, in 1953, the credit was increased 
to 20 percent of dividend income. Since 
this figure exceeded the basic income tax 
rate of 11 percent, many Canadian taxpayers 
were completely relieved of the double tax 
on dividend income. In recommending the 
increase, Minister of Finance Douglas 
Charles Abbott stated: 

“It would seem to be a good thing if Cana- 
dians were encouraged, where they can safely 
do so, to join in a wider participation of 
equity ownership in the expanding indus- 
trial wealth of our country.” 

Great Britain also has eliminated the 
double tax to a large extent. Individuals 
and corporations pay the same standard 
tax on dividends, the current rate being 
38.75 percent. To show, in a simplified way, 
how the British tax works; a corporation 
allocating $100 of earnings for dividends 
would actually pay out $61.25. The share- 
owner would report income of $100, but he 
would be entitled to a tax credit of 638.75 
already paid by the corporation. Thus, for 
many taxpayers, there is no double taxation 
of dividend income. (However, individuals 
are subject to a graduated surtax in higher 
income brackets and corporations are gen- 
erally subject to a profits tax. Where either 
or both of these taxes apply, there is some 
double taxation.) 

West Germany, since 1953, has reduced the 
tax on distributed earnings from 30 to 15 
percent at the corporate level, compared to 
a rate of 51 percent on retained earnings. 
The postwar economic recovery of West Ger- 
many has been documented by spectacular 
industrial achievements. And the dramatic 
upswing in the West German economy in the 
past few years has been accompanied by a 
sharp increase in shareownership. Late in 
1961, there were an estimated 2 million share- 
owners in that country—an Increase of about 
300 percent over 1958. 


Digest of Foreign Tax Provisions on 
Corporate Dividends and Capital Gains,” 
July 1961. 3 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The measures taken by Congress in 1954 
to help relieve some of the impact of the 
double taxation of dividend income were wise 
ones. This relief has to be sound, 
workable and progressive. It should be ex- 
panded, as soon as possible, by: 

Increasing the dividend exclusion from $50 
to 8100. 

Increasing the 4 percent dividend credit to 
10 percent—and, as soon as thereafter pos- 
sible, to 20 percent. 

From a long-range point of view, and as a 
matter of fairness, the Nation's economic 
needs would best be served by: 

Eliminating the double tax on dividends 
entirely. 

FUTURE BENEFITS OF TAX RELIEF 

Liberalizing both dividend exclusion and 
credit provisions would bring about the 
following: 

Several million additional shareowners in 
the lower income brackets would be relieved 
of all double taxation. 

The growth of shareownership would be 
further accelerated. 

Over the years, billions of dollars of new 
equity capital would more readily become 
available to industry for further expansion. 

The stimulus to economic growth would be 
such that the tax base would increase, thus 
permitting a rise in overall Government 
revenues, 

ECONOMIC GROWTH OR DECLINE 


Sound economic growth is the dominant 
domestic issue of this decade. 

Inevitably, if we are to solve the challeng- 
ing economic problems which face us, we 
must find the means to speed our rate of 


growth. 

We must realize, as a Nation, that our eco- 
nomic resources will not develop—nor will 
our output increase—mierely because we wish 
them to. Progress must be encouraged by 
intelligent planning and most grow out of a 
decisive willingness to pay capital a living 
wage. 


The inescapable and expensive realities of 
living in the 20th century will not permit 
narrowly based, short-range solutions to tax 
problems. 

Our economy needs the stimulus of invest- 
ment—investment of billions of dollars by 
milions of people. Private industry must be 
able to tap America's huge reservoir of capi- 
tal if output and productivity are to rise. 

The American people today have the funds 
to invest in expanding industry—but they 
will do so only if they see the prospect of a 
fair return, commensurate with their risks. 
Obviously, the manner in which potential 

and income are taxed is a crucial con- 
sideration to every prospective investor. 

Sensible tax revision, offering fair treat- 
ment to the individual investor, can free 
billions of dollars of venture capital. The 
capital is there—but our present tax laws are 
enforcing a static condition, by curbing the 
mobility we need for vigorous economic 

ess. 

As this capital is unlocked, American busi- 
ness and the American people can meet boldly 
the challenge of the future: to stimulate 
sound and vigorous growth, by building new 
strength and resiliency into the Nation’s 
economy. 


Letter From Scotland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past year a young man from my home- 
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town of Gadsden, Ala., has been study- 
ing abroad on a Rotary Club fellow- 
ship. While a student at St. Andrews, 
in Dundee, Scotland, Jerre B. Swann 
had a fine opportunity to tour other 
countries. His impressions are well 
phrased in a letter to the Rotarians 
which I submit for the benefit of my 
colleagues. 

Jerre is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Julius 
S. Swann, of Gadsden, and he is a grad- 
uate of Williams College. He will enter 
the Harvard Law School this fall. I be- 
lieve that we are fortunate to have young 
men of his caliber participating in the 
various fellowship programs. 

Following is Mr. Swann’s report to the 
Gadsden Rotary Club: 

APRIL 30, 1962. 

Dear Rotartans: I have owed this letter 
for quite some time. But it seems that every 
time I collect my thoughts sufficiently to 
write some new adventure presents itself and 
all my good intentions melt away. Indeed, 
the very lateness of this letter is a testament 
to the fantastic year I have enjoyed. I have 
traveled from the topmost point of Scot- 
land to the southern reaches of Greece. I 
haye eaten spaghetti with Italians and squid 
with Spaniards. I have sipped wine with the 
French and guzzled beer with the Germans. 
I have soaked up the rays on the Riviera 
and hovered around the soft-coal fires of 
Great Britain. I have viewed an opera in 
Vienna and a belly dance in Tangiers. I 
have argued for Americanism with an Indian 
Communist and a Spanish Fascist. In short, 
I have seen, heard, and learned more in the 
last 6 months than in the whole rest of my 
life put together. And I owe it all to Rotary. 
I cannot thank you enough. 

To recap even a particle of my experience 
would be an impossibility. This year has 
been too rich to be retold in only a few pages. 
But I would like to outline briefly a few of 
my observations on British life and thought 
which I consider to have particular relevance 
for Americans. To be sure, I have gained a 
sincere and healthy respect for the British 
during my stay in this country. As a peo- 
ple, they are caught in a wave of change 
which has reduced them from a vast em- 
pire to a second-rate power. The British 
lion, which once dominated the workings 
of the world, has lost much of its roar and 
many of its teeth. But Great Britain has 
achieved an intellectual and emotional ma- 
turity unmatched by any other nation of the 
present. She is firmly rooted in a glorious 
history and she still very definitely has her 
contribution to make to the survival of the 
Western World. Her reservoir of experience 
alone entitles her to a loud voice in the cold 
war of words now raging between Moscow 
and Washington. 

But the complex of past greatness and 
present decline has a definite bearing on a 
wide range of British thinking. In foreign 
policy particularly may the force of this 
realization be seen. During the Berlin crisis 
last fall, for example, the last thing Great 
Britain wanted was war. Subconsciously, I 
am sure she doubted her ability to retaliate 
in the event of an all-out nuclear attack. 
Therefore, she naturally turned to negotia- 
tion as a means of settlement. In doing so, 
Britain established a pattern which may 
often be repeated in future world crises. 
Knowing that she can be wiped off the face 
of the globe by a full-scale onslaught from 
the east, Great Britain is unwilling to pay 
the price of a nuclear holocaust. But em- 
bred with centuries of experience in world 
diplomacy, she feels she has a definite con- 
tribution to make at the conference table. 

To a degree, this willingness and ability 
to talk is vitally necessary in the search for 
peace. But it must be tempered by harsh 
reality. Russia is still essentially a crude 
and materialistic power bent on spreading 
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the force of communism. Such inclination 
cannot be merely talked away. First, the 
free world must at every point convince 
Russia that there is something to talk about. 
The free world must match force with force, 
threat with threat. There is no subtlety in 
such a policy. At any moment it could re- 
sult in war. But in the long run, it possibly 
offers more hope for peace. 

This does not mean that I support the 
Gaullist attempts to force Russia to seek 
Western forgiveness on bended knee. You 
can push a bully too far. Khrushchey has 
his problems of leadership just as much 
as anyone else and it would be folly to force 
him to choose between war and an irrepa- 
rable loss of face. The present U.S. policy of 
firmness and flexibility seems to offer the 
only path out of the confusing morass of 
threat and counterthreat. The world is 
still a long way from the establishment of 
mutual trust and respect which is necessary 
before international tension may be appre- 
ciably eased. Talks of disarmament still 
echo with hollow words. But until some 
accord has been reached, either a policy of 
concession nor of rigidity will suffice. The 
answer, if there is any, will lie in the tedious 
median somewhere in between. 

In the meantime, the United States will 
increasingly be faced by a Britain which dis- 
tinctly prefers words to war. But Adolf Hit- 
ler taught the world the lesson that the use 
of words without a willingness to back them 
up may prove the most dangerous of all 
threats to peace. Nevertheless, we must un- 
derstand the reasons behind Britains eager- 
ness to negotiate. Only then will we be able 
to achieve and maintain a degree of Western 
unity to counter the still monolithic force 
of communism. 

But to continue, a consciousness of ma- 
terial decline is evident not only in Britain's 
hesitance to pursue any course which might 
lead to war. It pervades the whole society- 
At a time when the United States is strength- 
ening its conventional forces all over the 
world and is on the threshold of a new series 
of nuclear tests, Britain is steadily reducing 
her external military commitment. Indeed, 
many members of the Labor Party challenge 
the effort to maintain a separate deterrent 
at all. In the nuclear field, for example, 
they claim that Britain's total atomic force 
could be inconspicuously secreted in one 
small corner of Cape Canaveral. Therefore, 
they argue that Britain would be wiser to 
reduce defense spending even further in or- 
der to bolster the tedious trade balance 
which she maintains at present. Most Mem- 
bers of Parliament still do not agree with 
such reasoning but it is, nonetheless, a 
potent argument. If your nuclear force is 
not liable to make an appreciable difference in 
the sway of world forces, then why bother 
with it at all? 

But to return to the opening theme, 
Great Britain still has a vital role to play 
in the maintenance of Western democracy. 
We Americans have notoriously low boiling 
points. If we see something not to our 
liking, we want it put right. If an agitator 
stands up and says something we don't 
like, we knock him down. But Great Britain 
realizes that for many world problems, there 
is no quick solution; indeed, there may be 
no solution at all. There may be times, 
therefore, when a deeper British maturity 
may soothe an aroused American temper 
and théreby prevent rash action. In all 
things, Britain takes a more phlegmatic 
view. She was not carried away in the hope 
of a United Nations nor, as a whole, has 
she been guilty of bitter criticism when that 
world body has failed to live up to exag- 
gerated expectations. She is not so suscepti- 
ble to rumors of cracks in the Kremlin or 
to evidences of a Russia-China split. On 
the whole, she accepts the fact that the 
world is the Old World yet. It simply does 
not offer easy answers. 

But if we as a nation are still a bit young 
and untutorcd in foreign affairs we possess 
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all the vitality and potentiality of youth. 
In some areas, we have already outstripped 
our elders. In other areas, we are better 
Prepared to deal with an even less mature 
Russia. But overall, we embody the hope 
and the future of the West, And Britain 
is not the only nation which realizes this 
fact. Many Europeans of all colors and na- 
tions applaud the efforts of President Ken- 
nedy to deal thoughtfully with world prob- 
lems. Even those who do not agree with his 
conclusions respect his zeal and ability. In 
short, America has long been a genius at 
innovation. Heretofore, we have employed 
this genius to develop the most prosperous 
economy ever enjoyed by any nation in the 
history of mankind. 

Now we appear to be embarked on an 
effort to apply our talents to the search for 
world peace. Kennedy—young, dynamic, 
highly pragmatic, quick to anger and quick 


to forgive—represents the face of a new 


America to the world. If we, as a people, can 
exploit this image and can successfully re- 
focus our talents on the problems of the 
world, we may well enter history as the great - 
est nation ever to exist. The world faces 
great change. The Common Market sym- 
bolizes a resurgence of the old; the Afro- 
Asian bloc symbolizes an emergence of the 
new. For Americans, this age should be an 
exciting time. As the greatest power in the 
world, we will decide many of the trends 
of the future for years to come. And if we 
Can fulfill the hopes that many of the peo- 
ples of the world have for us, our decisions 
may well be the first steps toward true world 
peace, cooperation, and prosperity. 

To conclude, there are an infinite number 
of other topics with which I have become 
familiar during the course of this year. I 
Could describe to you the internal political 
condition of Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Germany, or Spain. On the other hand, I 
could talk for hours on the feminine and 
Physical beauties of Europe. To say the 
least, this year has been a broadening ex- 
perience. It has given me an intellectual in- 
sight and maturity that I might otherwise 
never have achieved. It has afforded me the 
opportunity to stand on the outside and look 
in. But in all my travels, I have come to 
Tealize that there is only one nation in which 
I would consider living. The United States 
is still the land of freedom and opportunity. 
We may criticize ourselves and suffer the 
Criticism ‘of others scattered around the 
World, But if we can share only a part of 
Our way of life with the backward countries 
Of the world, we will have given them more 
than they ever dreamed of. If we can lend 
the world only a part of our potential for 
leadership, we will dominate the history of 
the future. Yes, after 6 months of travel in 

, I have never been prouder to say 
that I am an American, 
Sincerely, 
Jerre B. Swann, 


A Letter and an Attitude 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B.. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri, Mr. 
Speaker, the Washington Daily News 
commented in a recent column on a let- 
ter written to a New York newspaper and 
the attitude which this letter displayed. 
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Rather than attempting to go beyond 
what the Daily News and its writer, Alice 
Widener, have said, I shall merely place 
the column in the Recorp to speak for 
itself: 
[The Washington Daily News, June 27, 1962] 
Wuo Burs Mama? 
(By Alice Widener) 


“Why was it necessary that we had to pay?” 

This is the outraged cry of protest against 
New York City In a letter to the editor writ- 
ten by three sons. Their protest has a 
Washington angle. 

“Last year.“ the sons write, “our mother, 
aged 75, was hospitalized in a city hospital 
for 7 weeks until her death. We children 
were subpenaed to show our income tax 
forms. A bill of $1,200 was issued. We three 
sons had to pay $400 each. Then we had 
to finance the complete burial and pay for 
a stone. Why was it necessary that we had 
to pay?“ 

Obviously, because they could afford to. If 
unable, they would not have had to do it. 

The letter, sad to say, is all too character- 
istic of some prevailing social attitudes. I 
should like to ask: 

“What did you three children, old enough 
to earn incomes, expect to do with your 
dying mother—dump her as an unwanted 
load onto the already heavily burdened tax- 
payers? 

“Do you believe that city hospitals are run 
with magical funds rained down from the 
nowhere into the here? 

“Why was it that the hospital had to re- 
sort to law in your case and subpena you 
three to show your income tax forms? Did 
you protest to the hospital that ‘she’s noth- 
ing to us but an outworn mother'?“ 

Of course, I don't know the three sons 
(thank goodness) and I did not know the 
mother. But the chances are, she was a 
pretty. good one, Otherwise her three 
grown sons probably would not be earning 
enough honestly gained income to be tax- 
able; they would be on relief or in jail or 
gone to addresses unknown. When the sons 
were too young to take care of themselves, 
clearly she took good care of them; at least 
she must have provided food, a healthy 
home, decent medical care, and a basic edu- 
cation. Otherwise, how would the three sons 
be able bodied enough for self-support and 
mentally equipped enough to write a literate 
letter of protest against paying $400 each 
for her final illness? 

Why do I trouble to write about this “one” 
letter? It is because the three sons’ out- 
raged cry echoes widely held contempt for 
the commandment, “Honor thy father and 
thy mother.” They gave voice to a too- 
prevalent feeling of filial irresponsibility. 
Paternalistic welfare propaganda fosters it 
when it asserts that the “unfair burden” 
of humane care of old mothers and fathers 
should be shifted to city, State, and Federal 
Governments, 

On January 18, 1962, the U.S, Bureau of the 
Budget issued a budget in brief showing an 
annual Federal expenditure for public as- 
sistance (relief) of $2.8 billion. 

Why not? 

From Washington there flows a stream 
of propaganda that it is the responsibility 
of city, State, and Federal Governments to 
take care of our senior citizens. 

Why should three able-bodied, income- 
earning sons be saddled with hospital and 
burial expenses for one 75-year-old woman? 
Who was she? Only their mother. 

If these three sons“ cry of protest were 
to be echoed and reechoed among adult 
Americans, all of us eventually would be 
“children” from cradle to grave—mere help- 
less wards of the state. 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, my con- 
gressional district is rich in history and 
the early advancement of our great Na- 
tion. One of the most important early 
developments in the district’s long his- 
tory was the battle which occurred at 
Wyoming on July 3, 1778, in which a 
comparative handful of brave and dedi- 
cated pioneers marched from Fort 
Forty, now known as Forty Fort, to meet 
and fight the enemy, Indians and Tories, 
at a spot in nearby Wyoming. The in- 
trepid pioneers were defeated over- 
whelmingly by the force of sheer num- 
bers but the bravery displayed on that 
day will live forever in the hearts and 
minds of all residents of my district and 
those elsewhere who have studied the 
great exploits of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

The Wilkes-Barre Record, in proper 
recognition of this date in American 
history published an editorial on Tues- 
day, July 3, 1962, and as part of my re- 
marks today I include the aforemen- 
tioned editorial: 

From the Wilkes-Barre Record, July 3, 1962] 
THE BATTLE oF WYOMING 

July 3, 1778, is important historically in 
this community, for it is the date of the 
Battle of Wyoming which, each year, is 
commemorated with impressive ceremonies 
at the monument in Wyoming. 

To some, the date simply marks another of 
the many batties which occurred during the 
Revolution and the ceremonies kindle no 
spark of understanding let alone the en- 
thusiasm for which one might hope, 

To others, however, it has an abiding. 
meaning that is difficult to explain and not 
always appreciated even within our own 
community. 

The events of July 3, 1778, are significant 
not simply because they happened here and 
involved local people, some of whose de- 
scendants still live within the confines of the 
valley in which the struggle took place, but 
because they represent for us a forceful 
declaration of independence written in the 
blood of our forefathers. 

The inmates of Forty Fort could have sur- 
rendered without shame to the overwhelm- 
ing force which confronted them as two forts 
in the valley did. Presumably, but not cer- 
tainly, they would have been spared the 
horrors of the massacre which followed. 

But they didn’t surrender. They chose, 
instead, to stand and fight, weak as they 
were, to protect that which they held dearer 
than life and in this way indicated a union 
of mind and purpose with the men who, 2 
years before, had formally proclaimed their 
independence and lighted the torch of rev- 
olution. 

Such was the stuff of our ancestors. May 
the manner in which their sacrifice was made 
nearly 2 centuries ago remind us of what 
we may be called upon to do in the contin- 
uing struggle to preserve the heritage of free- 
dom their valor won for us on the soil of 
this community. 
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Communist Agents May Try To Get Your 
Secrets or Sway Your Opinion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr, HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an article entitled 
“Communist Agents May Try To Get 
Your Secrets or Sway Your Opinion,” by 
the distinguished editor of the Bryan 
Countian, Merrill E. Bacon. This article 
should be read by every American busi- 
nessman. 

The article follows: 

[From the Bryan Countian, July 11, 1962] 
Communist AGENTS Mir Try To Ger Your 
Secrets on Sway Your OPINION 

At this moment, the Russians are doing 
everything they can to make friendly con- 
tacts with American businessmen—to meet 
them personally, to cultivate their friend- 
ship, to establish cordial relations. 

Why? Because the Communists have 

their view that the businessman is 
a monopolist or exploiter? No. 

Because the Russians want to become like 
American businessmen? No. 

It is because the Russians want to ob- 
tain—by begging, borrowing, or stealing— 
the industrial secrets of American business. 

For this reason American industrial firms 
are today a priority target of Russian and 
satellite espionage, especially businessmen 
handling scientific and technical informa- 
tion. Perhaps you have been contacted as 
part of this campaign. 

Not long ago a business firm ran a routine 
newspaper advertisement saying that it 
would send upon request a free booklet about 
the American aircraft industry. Shortly 
afterward an official of the Soviet Embassy 
requested a copy. The firm’s Washington 
representative mailed it to him. 

Approximately 3 months later, the local 
representative received an invitation to a 
social function at the Russian Embassy. He 
accepted. While he was there, the Soviet 
official who had originally requested the 
booklet sought him out. The Russian was 
most affable and during a brief conversa- 
tion alluded to the information about the 
aircraft industry. He commented that the 
data was most interesting and wondered 
whether the businessman had more. 

The request for a free booklet is a tech- 
nique often utilized to make an initial con- 
tact. Sometimes the Russians write a letter 
on their own initiative requesting pam- 

hlets, books, mans, and other material from 
firms. They may visit a company 
personally. They want to obtain literature 
but also—and this is most tmportant—they 
want to make personal contacts with you, a 
businessman. 

Attending conventions, especially those of 
a scientific and technical nature, is a favor- 
ite way of making contacts. Soviet offictals 


the Russians stuff them with material. 
Often they make trips to their automobiles, 
dumping out their collections. On the west 
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coast two Soviet officials lugged an esti- 
mated 250 pounds of material from a scien- 
tific convention. 

Individual exhibition booths receive spe- 
cial attention from the Communists. Here 
they gather literature, sign their names for 
free samples of brochures and make personal 
contacts. As a rule they make no secret of 
their identity—registering for the conven- 
tion and wearing name tags. They love to 
exchange business cards. The businessman’s 
card gives them a name for a possible future 
contact. 

At one technical exhibition, a Soviet offi- 
cial took motion pictures, including some of 
jet aircraft, guided missiles, and an atomic 
cannon. The Soviets especially exploit social 
affairs connected with conventions, such as 
banquets, receptions, luncheons, cocktail 
hours. They mingle, shake hands, and intro- 
duce themselves. These functions provide 
excellent opportunities to size up the 
businessman. 

The Soviets capitalize on the friendliness 
and gregariousness of Americans. Soviet of- 
ficials are socially polished, well educated, 
and speak good English. Some years ago it 
was easy to spot a Soviet official in a crowd 
from his clothes and behavior. This is no 
longer true. They dress in American style 
and are thoroughly acquainted with our 
customs and etiquette. Above all, they are 
socially aggressive. They don’t hesitate to 
stop a stranger and introduce themselves, 
Within a few minutes they have a conversa- 
tion going. 

In the back of the Soviet mind—in all 
these contacts—is the possibility that highly 
secret, classified material can be outlined. 
Public source intelligence is important. 
Tons of American documents, patents, maps, 
magazines, publications go to Moscow each 
year. But a basic concern of the Russian 
intelligence system is to steal America’s 
classified military, technical, scientific, and 
industrial secrets. 

That's the purpose of the Russian spy ap- 
paratus. That's why these men have been 
so carefully trained. That's why the FBI's 
experience indicates that an extremely high 
percentage of Soviet officials in the United 
States have espionage assignments. 

Take, for example, a businessman who, 
after the initial contact, was invited to social 
functions and luncheon appointments. Al- 
most a year had elapsed since the Russians 
originally obtained his name. Then the 
Soviet, at the luncheon table, went into 
more detail. He was preparing, he said, a 
report on economic conditions in the elec- 
tronics industry—and would be in a position 
to pay money for information. He wanted 
the data quickly. 

Besides Soviet espionage, the businessman 
is also the target of the Communist Party, 
USA. The party denounces the businessman 
as an enemy, yet it does everything it can to 
influence his opinion. . 

What can you do to combat this subver- 
sion? 

1. Know more about communism, its strat- 
egy and tactics and how the Communists 
are working to destroy our democratic prin- 
ciples. If you are an employer, encourage 
your employees to take the time to learn 
about the evil of this way of life. The dis- 
tribution of reading material within your 
company is most desirable. 

2. Be familiar with basic Communist news- 
papers, magazines, and periodicals. If they 
arrive in your plant you and your staff will 
be able to recognize them. Perhaps you can 
help your employees identify them. 

3. Know how Communist fronts operate. 
Take the time to be informed about how 
fronts are formed, how they propagandize, 
issue literature, and collect money. 

4. Realize that business enterprises and 
labor unions are prime targets. The Com- 
munists detest both business and labor 
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unions. They regard both as part of the 
hated bourgeois society. Many people feel 
that because they are anti-Communists the 
Communists are not interested in them. 
This is wrong. 

The Communists are constantly trying to 
influence the thinking of non-Communists. 

5. Businessmen who are employers should 
be extremely conscious of plant security, re- 
alizing that the Communists (especially 
Russian espionage agents) try to find weak 
points—both in personnel and physical fa- 
cilities. Effective plant security is a vital 
and continuing responsibility. 

6. Report to the FBI any information per- 
taining to espionage, sabotage, and subver- 
sive activities. The FBI is the Government 
agency charged with protecting the internal 
security of the Nation. 

You stand today In a key position to help 
the FBI and protect our Nation from the 
Russian espionage agent and the Commu- 
nist. Perhaps you may feel the information 
you possess is inconsequential. Resolve your 
doubts by reporting it immediately to the 
FBI. Many times a small piece of informa- 
tion, when placed with data already in our 
Possession, may solve an important case. 

We can defeat the Communists by work- 
ing together as a team. That is our chal- 
lenge. 


A Glimpse of Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, John A. 
-Chisholm writes a column, “The Chis- 
holm Trail,” which appears regularly in 
the Muskegon (Mich.) Chronicle. Most 
of his columns deal with farming and 
the out-of-doors in western Michigan. 

However, the article reprinted below 
should be of interest and concern to 
every American. In it he provides an 
iNuminating and disturbing glimpse 
down the road of socialism: 

Few Atrenp CHURCHES In SWEDEN, JOHN 
Sars 
(By John A, Chisholm) 

SrockHorm.—I attended church in Stock- 
holm. Tu admit, Dr. Kirk, I was prompted 
by curiosity as well as by desire to worship. 

I heard back home that churches in Scan- 
dinavia had fallen on unhappy days, so far 
as public interest was concerned. People no 
longer attended workship services, it was 
said. 

The church I attended was near my hotel. 
By counting pews, I estimated 500 could be 
seated on the main floor of the sanctuary. 
A spacious balcony surrounded three sides. 
It would seat at least 300, I estimated. 

Thirty-three were in attendance at the 
service, by actual count, myself included. 
Another was an American woman from Chi- 

. Ten were men, All except five or six 
were middle age or older. Two men took up 
the collection. There was no need for ushers. 

There was a beautiful pipe organ, played 
by a male organist. There was no choir. 
The pastor was middle aged. 

The Lutheran Church is the state church 
of the Scandivanian countries. Members of 
the clergy are paid by the state. 

Therein lies the church's weakness, I am 
told. As one man put it, “What is free soon 
loses its appeal for ne.“ 

He also said because they are pald by the 
state and virtually immovable, many clergy- 
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men grow indifferent toward the 
ers. ‘Ae pastor: can be removed-only sf. hoda 
guilty of serious wrongdoing. 

The pastor is likely to put in his 8-hour 
day in routine duties, often overlooking 
needs or interests of his people. 

Then, too, the pastor is as much a Gov- 
ernment official as he is an ecclesiastical 
functionary. For example, he keeps the 
vital statistics on the people of his church 
community for the government. 

When a person moves from one church 
community to another, the pastor processes 
the change. 

A person applying for a passport must go 
through the pastor. 

The pastor in the Lutheran state church 
in Scandinavia (where virtually 100 percent 
of the population is Lutheran) may be se- 
cure in his job, but it is difficult to see where 
there would be much incentive to enter 
the ministry. 

The church as an entity may 
have security, and be freed of the necessity 
of contending with the financial and other 
problems. 

So is a corpse, and that is what the church 
in Scandinavia would appear to be today. 


Recent Supreme Court Ruling on Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 25, 1962, the Supreme Court de- 
clared that the use of voluntary prayer 
in the schools is unconstitutional espe- 
cially if these prayers were suggested by 
a board of education, or other State or- 
ganization. 

This would seem to indicate that in 
our country the state is to be com- 
pletely divorced from God. It isn’t free- 
dom of religion that is indicated, but 
freedom from it, which is vastly dif- 
ferent. 

Some of us believe that the Bible 
teaches that the state is an institution of 
God; that God sets up nations, and also 
brings them down, when they disobey 
him. Because we believe this, and be- 
cause the Constitution of the United 
States contains no mention of God, 
Christ, or the Bible, I have introduced 
into Congress, February 17, 1961, a pro- 
posed Christian amendment, as follows: 

Secrion 1. This Nation devoutly recog- 
nizes the authority and law of Jesus Christ, 
Saviour and Ruler of nations, through whom 
are bestowed the blessings of Almighty God. 

Sec. 2. This amendment shall not be in- 
terpreted so as to result in the establishment 
of any particular ecclesiastical tion, 
or in the abridgment of the rights of reli- 
gious freedom, or freedom of speech or press, 
or peaceful assemblage. 

Src. 3. Congress shall have power in such 
cases as it may deem proper to provide a 
suitable Oath or affirmation for citizens 
whose religious scruples prevent them from 
giving unqualified allegiance to the Con- 
stitution as herein amended. 


The addition of this amendment 
would put our Nation on an undeniable 
Christian foundation, and when the Su- 
Preme Court would be called upon to 
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make decisions, such as in the New York 
school case, there would be no question. 

This proposed amendment has been 
introduced over 40 times in the last sev- 
eral Congresses; at least 10 times in this 
87th Congress. A hearing was held in 
the Senate on this bill in 1954, and it re- 
ceived favorable action from the Judi- 
ciary Committee, and was referred out 
to the floor for discussion and action. 
Due to the shortness of time before ad- 
journment, it was not brought up on the 
fioor. In the House there has never been 
a hearing, though a hearing has been 
called for, and urged by many inter- 
ested Congressmen and citizens of this 
country. 

The importance of this resolution, the 
need for its adoption, is seen in the way 
our Nation is more and more divorcing 
God from everything that has to do with 
the state, yet the state is just as much 
an institution of God, as is the church, 
or the home. The state is not a stock, 
or a tree or an animal. It settles moral 
problems—problems relative to murder, 
divorce, theft, adultery, gambling, and 
so forth—and it must settle the greatest 
of all moral problems, What shall the 
United States of America do with Jesus 
who is called the Christ?” And on the 
basis on which our Nation answers that 
question she lives or dies. 

Supposing the Christian amendment 
had been a reality, when this New York 
case was up, and the Supreme Court 
had said that voluntary prayers in the 
schoolrooms of America, prepared by a 
board of regents was appropriate, would 
that have made the prayers any less vol- 
untary? Christ does not force anyone 
against his will, and neither would a 
true Christian state. 

Today, in America, we face many 
many foes, both within and without our 
Nation. 

Russia boasts of her atheism, We in 
America do not boast of it, we just act to 
put God out of the very institution which 
needs Him most, 

I urge, as one very direct answer to our 
problems the adoption of the Christian 
amendment. The adoption of this 
amendment will not lay all the track, but 
it will point the way in which our Nation 
intends to go. It will_give us a better 
foundation upon which to build. 


Top Hospitality at Seattle Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing item from the Long Beach Inde- 
pendent-Press-Telegram relates en- 
couraging news respecting the hospital- 
ity of Washingtonians for visitors to the 
Seattle World's Fair: 

BEACHCOMBING 
(By Malcolm Epley) 

Jim Bentson, the lawyer, who lives east of 
Long Beach at Seal Beach, has had an 
interesting experience with Seattle. 
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Bentson canceled a mid-May trip to the 
fair up there when his travel agent was 
not able to guarantee reservations made 
earlier in the year. The lawyer wrote a hot 
letter to several newspapers, and the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer printed it. That really 
touched things off. 

The president of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce, the director of the fair, and the 
head of the fair housing bureau, telephoned 
him the day of publication of the letter. 
He was even more impressed ahd moved 
when a cabdriver and a housewife tele- 
phoned from Seattle volunteering to get his 
family a place to stay. 

Before the day was over, Bentson had 
eight phone calls and three telegrams, in- 
cluding an offer from Mr. and Mrs. Tom 
Hekker, offering him free use of a duplex 
at Kent, Wash. 

In the week that followed, he recelved no 
less than 39 letters from Washington, includ- 
ing five more offers of free accommodations. 
Others sent clippings about people who had 
attended the fair at little cost and so on. 

Bentson, of course, has changed his mind. 
He's going to Seattle. “Promoters and 
profiteers can't last long in that atmos- 
phere,” he says. “We're looking forward to 
our trip, not only because we'll see the fair, 
but because weill meet the warmhearted 
people up there.” 


Threat To Isolate Public Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I call the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Congress to an excellent 
editorial, appearing in the July 6, 1962, 
edition of the Santa Barbara News- 
Press, entitled: “Threat To Isolate Pub- 
lic Power”: 

THREAT To ISOLATE PUBLIC POWER 

Sale of power from regional Federal plants 
such as the TVA has always been based on 
a “preference” system. Public bodies—co- 
operatives, municipally owned systems, and 
other public agencies—have first call on the 
available supply of electricity. Any surplus 
then becomes available to private utility 
companies and industry. 

The system is based on the premise that 
since the public pays for construction of the 
dams and power-generating facilities, it 
should have priority in getting the benefits. 

But now pending in Congress is legisla- 
tion threatening to nullify the preference 
policy, and bearing directly upon the future 
development of California. 

Selfish interests in the Pacific Northwest 
seek to “wall off“ California from receiving 
power from the great Bonneville plant on 
the Columbia River. Under a bill intro- 
duced by Interior Secretary Udall in both 
houses, not only Northwest preference cus- 
tomers, but all private power companies and 
industries of the area as well would come 
ahead of preference customers in California. 

Two factors have produced the situation 
that may result in an outright power grab 
to the detriment of our State. 


range from several hundred miles to several 
thousand miles. So surplus Bonneville power 
could be sent economically all the way to 
southern California if a tieline were built. 
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The second factor was the Government 
decision that the tieline should be a Federal 
project—at a cost to the taxpayers of be- 
tween $126 and $342 million—rather than 
a private one, although California util- 
ity companies were willing to do the job. 
But use of a Federal tieline would put Cali- 
fornia preference users ahead of private 
Northwest users. Hence the shrieks of an- 
guish, which Secretary Udall seeks to appease 
by putting through the “protective” legis- 
lation. 


There is a lot of surplus power generated 
at Bonneville at certain times of the year, 
and the plant is capable of producing more. 
Much of its water supply goes unused. The 
Bonneville Power Authority is in the red— 
$17 million short last year and $38 million 
in the past 4 years. 

California needs the extra power for such 
uses as pumping water south from the 
Sacramento delta in the new Feather River 
water plan. Its purchases under the prefer- 
ence system would eliminate the Bonneville 
deficit. 

If the Northwest isolationist move is suc- 
cessful there is nothing to keep the same 
principle from being applied to other Federal 
power sources. A similar effort might block 
southern California from receiving power 
produced at Hoover Dam, for example. 

The controversy over. public power versus 
private power is one with which we have long 
been familiar, This is a different kind of 
of dispute. On it hinges the question of 
whether regional interests shall upset the 
whole public power concept and claim spe- 
cial rights at variance with the greatest pub- 
lic good. 


Trade Bill Not Automatic Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing consideration of the recent trade 
bill, the supplemental views, joined in by 
most Republicans, pointed out that the 
administration was building up false 
hopes in the minds of the American 
people by stating the bill would be the 
answer to all our problems. It is im- 
perative that the people of the country 
be told the truth. We will have prob- 
lems and they will be made more severe 
if we don’t have prices which are com- 
petitive with those of foreign countries. 

A very interesting report by Gaston 
Coblentz, in today’s New York Herald 
Tribune, discusses some of the problems 
we face, as viewed by the Vice President 
of the European Common Market. 

The report follows: 

OrrictaL’s WARNING TO WASHINGTON 
(By Gaston Coblentz) 

Panis.—A high- official of the Eu- 
ropean Common Market has called for a close 
examination of the motives behind President 
Kennedy's Trade Expansion Act, and has 
warned that the United States will find the 
Common Market a hard bargainer in future 
transatlantic tariff negotiations. 

This glimpse of the shape of things to come 
was furnished by Common Market Vice Pres- 
ident Robert Marjolin at a closed meeting in 
Luxembourg this week of the Finance Minis- 
ters of the Six. Mr. Marjolin, a Frenchman, 
is rated as an influential figure at the Com- 
mon Market's Brussels headquarters. 
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He welcomed Mr. Kennedy's “constructive” 
plan for removing barriers to world trade. 
But he said that it would not be a simple 
matter when the United States and the Com- 
mon Market begin negotiations after Con- 
gress expected passage of the administra- 
tion’s program. 

The Trade Act would give Mr. Kennedy 
broad authority to carry out reciprocal tariff 
reductions with the Common Market and 
other countries and thus protect the United 
States world trade position in the face of 
the Common Market’s mounting economic 
power. 

However, Mr. Marjolin said it would be 
necessary to determine whether the aim of 
the Kennedy legislation was to provide gen- 
uine equality between the Common Market 
and the United States in the spirit of Mr. 
Kennedy's recent call for “interdependence.” 

He said that the trade act would equally 
have to be examined to see whether its 
primary motive was, instead, to solve Wash- 
ington's balance-of-payments predicament 
by seeking trade advantages for the United 
States. 

Besides questioning, by inference, the al- 
truism of the Kennedy program, Mr. Marjolin 
said that the Common Market would have to 
make a very careful study of U.S. trade and 
tariff practices before progress could be made 
in negotiations with Washington. 

He cited, for example, the “Buy American 
Act,” and questioned whether its mainte- 
nance would be acceptable to Europeans, 
even in the framework of Mr. Kennedy's 
overall plan for lower tariff barriers. 

As other examples, he noted escape clauses 
which would permit the President to revoke 
tariff concessions and U.S. tax advantages to 
American companies operating inside the 
Common Market and elsewhere abroad. 

Common Market officials said yesterday 
that Mr. Marjolin's statement was not in- 
tended to question the underlying virtue of 
the Kennedy trade program. They said that 
the Common Market regards the trade act 
as “an excellent basis for cooperation within 
the free world.” 


Alabama Support for Secretary 


McNamara 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am placing in the Recor an edito- 
rial from the Huntsville (Ala.) Times, an 
indication of the substantial support 
which Secretary McNamara and the 
Defense Supply Agency enjoy from 
throughout the country, including those 
areas with substantial military opera- 
tions in the vicinity. In addition, this 
editorial contains some interesting fig- 
ures on the waste that has been elimi- 
nated in the office supply fleld under the 
new procurement policies instituted un- 
der the McCormick-Curtis amendment 
of 1958. It follows: 

TEE THRIFTY MCNAMARAS 

Robert S. McNamara is about in 
the Pentagon cupboards like a thrifty house- 
wife. The Secretary of Defense hopes to save 
$25 million this year by concentrating on 
things like salad oil, neckties, spare tires, and 
typing stools, 

The savings are supposed to come from the 
first year’s operations of the Defense Supply 
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Agency—one of McNamara’s management in- 
novations at the Pentagon, and an idea which 
we suggest all taxpayers may want to rise 
and applaud. 

The DSA was born January 1. It replaced 
eight supply agencies previously run by the 
Army or Navy to buy and store such things 
as food, clothing, fuel, and medicine for the 
whole Military Establishment, Three more 
supply agencies will come under the DSA 
wing this summer, giving it control over 
about one-third of the 3% million items on 
the Defense Department's shopping list. 

One man, Gen. Andrew T. McNamara (no 
relation) runs the DSA under the direct 
supervision of Secretary McNamara, 

Thus has been wiped out a whole hierarchy 
of quartermaster generals and deputy assist- 
ant secretary that used to run the supply 
works. 

Already, the two McNamaras have cut 
3.500 supply jobs off the Pentagon list, 
knocking $27 million a year off the payroll. 
They have also promised to cut down sup- 
Plies in stock by $229 million, mainly by 
eliminating unnecessary duplication. 

So far, for example, brass hats have been 
ordered to get along with a choice of 7 types 
of desks, instead of the former 21. Varieties 
of office tables have been slashed from 11 
down to 1. Stools from 10 to 1. Typing 
chairs from 13 to 1. Filing cabinets from 37 
to 4. In all, nearly three-quarters of all the 
office furniture items in stock have been 
stricken from the supply catalog. The crea- 
tion of the DSA thus becomes, for our money, 
at least, a major reorganization. 

We'll admit it is bad that Army Wac's now 
must wear exercise bloomers the same color 
(blue) as their sisters’ in the Waves and 
the Wafs. And it's terrible that Marines 
now must wear black socks, as the other 
services do. But if doing away with the 
soldier girls’ taupe bloomers is saving us 
$115,000 a year and if black socks for the 
Marines is saving us $125,000 annually, then 
more power to the McNamaras, 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is the proclamation issued today by 
President Kennedy inviting the people 
of the United States to observe Captive 
Nations Week beginning Sunday July 15. 

This proclamation by President Ken- 
nedy, who himself has done so much in 
the cause of preserving freedom, should 
be a source of great pride and inspiration 
to all Americans and, indeed, to people 
throughout the world, who respect the 
dignity of freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, the proclamation follows: 
PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA ON CAPTIVE Na- 

TIONS WEEK, 1962 

Whereas by a joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212), the Congress 
authorized and requested the President of 
the United States of America to issue a proc- 
lamation designating the third week in July 
1959 as Captive Nations Week, and to issue 
a similar proclamation each year until such 
time as freedom and independence shall have 
been achieved for all the captive nations of 
the world; and 

Whereas there exist many historical and 
cultural ties between the people of these 
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captive nations and the American people; 
and 


Whereas the principles of self-government 
and human freedom are universal ideals and 
the common heritage of mankind: 

Now, therefore, I, John F. Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning July 
15, 1962, as Captive Nations Week. 

I invite the people of the United States 
of America to observe this week with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities, and I 
urge them to give renewed devotion to the 
just aspirations of all people for national 
independence and human liberty. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed, 

Done at the city of Washington this 13th 
day of July in the year of our Lord 1962, 
and of the Independence of the United States 
of America the 187th. 

[szar] 

By the President: 


JOHN F, KENNEDY, 


DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State. = 


Why Cleveland Is the Best Location in 
the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


or OHIO , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, a fea- 
ture article by Richard McLaughlin of 
the Cleveland Press, highlights the ad- 
vantages to industry to locate in Cleve- 
land. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
Clude the article which appeared on 
July 10: 

Way CLEVELAND Is THE Best LOCATION IN 
THE NATION 
(By Richard McLaughlin) 
Cleveland’s greatest need as of today is to 
new, industries, businesses, and other 
forward-looking enterprises here to roost. 

This isn't easy. This is the need of every 
big city. The competition is great. 

Look at it this way. In years past Cleve- 
land vied with but a handful of localities 
in offering. the infallible fundamentals of 
commercial prosperity—quick coal, oodles of 
Ore, reams of rails, wonderful water, and a 
largess of labor. 

But now those fundamentals aren't 
enough. Industry has gone exotic. There 
ls space and all it portends. There is auto- 
mation. There is electronics. There is the 
ever-increasing importance of the laboratory 
and the university. 

And there is the fantastic reshuffling of 
Population and resources througout the Na- 
tion, so that now, instead of a handful of 
rivals, Cleveland must compete with 30, 40, 
50 different, thriving, vibrant population 
and money centers which are seeking new 
ideas and new enterprises just as desperately 
Rs this city is. 

During the past 20 years or so the Ilumi- 
nating Co, has brilliantly distinguished it- 
Self as Cleveland's and northeast Ohio's tree- 
top-tall salesman—a real, farseeing whiz 
tir out and bringing home new indus- 


The CEI people have a wholesomely selfish 
reason for selling the Cleveland area to the 
rest of the Nation. Their commodity is 
Power. The only way they can expand is 
to bring more people and plants here to use 
that power. 
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If Cleveland thrives, they thrive. 
simple as that. 

In recent days the CEI's Area Development 
Department has put out a bright, new 
brochure intended to attract new industry 
to this area, It’s probably the best thing 
this department has ever turned out, 

The brochure tries to answer the ques- 
tions and industry is certain to ask about a 
community before it would consider moving 
here. 

Here are the questions: 

1, Is the location geographically oriented 
to serve economically the prime industrial 
markets in the United States? 

With map and words, the brochure points 
out that of the 30 billion-dollar markets in 
the United States, 21 of these are within 500 
miles of the Cleveland area. Tremendous 
concentration. 

You can see how important this question 


It’s as 


is. A firm considering Cleveland as a new 


home wants first to know how close its prod- 
uct will be to how many markets. 

2. Is the location situated within an area 
which provides the purchasing power and 
stability of a dynamic and growing popula- 
tion? 

The answer points out that of the top 50 
popuiation areas in the United States, 26 are 
massed within 500 miles of the Cleveland 
area. These 26 areas have a population total 
of 96 million, 

Where the most people are, business 
thrives. People must eat, people must live, 
people must play, people must hobby, as well 
as work. All this means activity—and 
growth. 

3. Does the location have a dependable and 
skilled labor force available which will re- 
quire minimum training and offer top pro- 
ductivity? 

CEI reports that while 30 percent of the 
U.S. work force is engaged in manufacture, 
here in the Cleveland area 40 percent are so 
engaged. This both experience and 
skill as well as plenty of manpower. 

And since Cleveland is far from a one- 
industry city there is a broad diversity in 
labor skills. An employer can fully expect to 
get a dollar's worth of productivity for a 
dollar's wages. 

4. Does the location offer a transportation 
complex that allows ready access to raw ma- 
terials plus fast, low-cost distribution to 
buyers? 

In Cleveland, industry can count on 
prompt, low-cost arrival of raw materials and 
prompt, low-cost delivery of products to cus- 
tomers. 

Trains, trucks, ships, and planes all service 
the Cleveland area in abundance. Cleveland 
is a transportation crossroads hard to equal. 

5. Are the educational, recreational, and 
cultural facilities of the area good enough 
to stimulate your management and profes- 
sional people? 

This has become a tremendously impor- 
tant consideration. Key men in a company 
soon will be moving to other jobs if the com- 
munity in which the company is located 
offers no stimulation for them and their 
families. 

Cleveland has the universities, the muse- 
ums, the theaters, the hospitals, the natural 
assets (like metropolitan parks), the sports 
events, the opera, and other pastimes that 
attractively fill the bill, 

6. Does the location offer prime building 
land and facilities in communities eager to 
cooperate with new industry and business? 

leveland was the Nation’s pioneer in zon- 
ing land for particular, protected use, The 
CEI itself has surveyed the entire area and 
issued a report on how much land Is avail- 
able for various purposes, 

There are at least 5,000 acres of land in 
this area where industry can move right in. 
There are many, many more thousands of 
acres potentially available for the use of 
business.and industry, 
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The importance of the brochure is that it 
provides not only CEI but the city’s new 
growth board with fresh ammunition for go- 
ing out and hunting more industry for 
Cleveland. 

Dick DeChant, executive head of the 
growth board, is busy right now getting this 
brochure into the hands of several thousand 
important prospects. 

Happy hunting. 


Gold Stock Hits 23-Year Low 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
President Kennedy’s fiscal ineptness has 
had many effects on our economy. The 
Kennedy stock market crash was one 
and now we find, according to an article 
in today’s New York Herald Tribune, 
that our gold stock has hit a 23-year 
low. This low point may not be sophis- 
ticated and it surely is not a myth. It 
is a danger which can be rectified only 
by sound and sensible fiscal policies 
which I am sorry to say have not been 
recommended by Dr. Heller, the Presi- 
dent's chief economic adviser, 

As was said prominently during the 
presidential campaign of 1960, it is about 
time we got this country moving. 

The article by Guthrie Baker follows: 
Goto Srock Farts Most THIS Year, Hirs 
23-Year Low 
(By Guthrie Baker) 

The U.S. monetary gold stock fell $137 mil- 
lion in the week ended Wednesday for the 
first loss in 8 weeks and the biggest weekly 
decline this year, the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York reported. It was the largest 
1-week drain of the monetary metal since 
the record $300 million sale to Great Britain 
in the period ended November 22, 1961. The 
latest decline in the officlal gold stockpile 
was due to previously announced sales of 
$112 million to France and $25 million to 
Switzerland. 

At $16.298 billion, the gold hoard is at 
the lowest level since August 1939, 

So far this year, the gold stock has de- 
clined $592 million, compared with a drop of 
$216 million in the corresponding period last 
year. The stock has not increased since 
last August. 

Net free reserves of the Nation's member 
banks jumped to $521 million on a dally 
average in the statement week, up $97 mil- 
lion from the prior week's $424 million. How- 
ever, the rise in average reserves was seen 
by observers as resulting from the erratic be- 
havior of factors affecting reserves and not 
from an easier monetary policy, The central 
bank engaged in substantial open-market 
sales which soak up reserves. 

FED CUTS HOLDINGS 

By Wednesday night, the Federal Reserve 
System had reduced its holdings of Govern- 
ment securities $847 million. All but $5 mil- 
lion of the sales involved issues maturing 
in a year or less and the rest concerned se- 
curities in the 1- to 5-year range. 

Many students of monetary policy believe 
the central bank wants to hold reserves at 
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about $350 million, down from the $400 mil- 
lion level that prevalled last . If cor- 
rect, this theory about a policy of lend-lease 
may be demonstrated clearly for the first 
time during the current statement week. 

For the past several weeks the situation 
has been clouded by special factors affecting 
reserves: the mid-June corporate tax dead- 
line; the July 4 holiday, and last week's un- 
expected rise in the amount of currency in 
circulation. 

During the current week, reserves are ex- 
pected to benefit from the usual midmonth 
rise in the float and a return of currency to 
the banks. 

Business loans of the weekly reporting 
banks here rose $35 million in the statement 
period, compared with a $47 million decline 
in the comparable week last year. 

Since the beginning of the year, these bor- 
rowings have fallen $154 million, compared 
with a drop of $307 million in the year 
earlier span. s 

in member-bank reserves and re- 
lated items in terms of weekly averages of 
daily figures for the week and year ended 
July 11 follow: 


{In millions of dollars} 


Averages of dally figures 


Week | week ending— 
ending 
July 
11,1962 July 4, July 12, 

1962 1961 


Reserve bank credit: 
U. S. Government securities: 
Bought outright—System 


account 
Held under repurchase 


tances: 
Bought outright. 
Held under repurchase 


Foreign 


eral Reserve banks 


Member bank reserves: 
With Federal Reserve 
WOE cA AN ES 
Cash allowed as reserves 
(estimated) ------ 


Total reserves held (esti- 
A 


On July 11, 1962, U.S. Government securi- 
ties held in custody by the Federa] Reserve 
banks for foreign account were $6,552 mil- 
lion, an increase of $262 million for the 
week and an increase of $877 million from 
the comparable date a year ago. 
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Supreme Court Versus Religion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMON D 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to call to the attention of the 
Senate an editorial column by Mr, Thur- 
man Sensing, executive vice president of 
the Southern States Industrial Council, 
as printed in the Easley Progress of 
Easley, S. C., on July 11, 1962. It is en- 
titled “Supreme Court Versus Religion,” 
and merits the attention of the Mem- 
bers of this body. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENSING THE NEWS 


(By Thurman Sensing, executive vice presi- 
dent, Southern States Industrial Council) 
SUPREME COURT VERSUS RELIGION 

In ruling against prayer in the public 
schools, the U.S. Supreme Court made its 
most far-reaching and dangerous decision 
in modern times. The effect of the decision 
is to move the United States toward the 
status of an officially godless nation, 

Apologists for the Warren Court may say 
that the decision involved only one case in 
New York State. They also may argue that 
the ruling only applied to a prayer recom- 
mended by the State board of regents. But 
it should be remembered that the May 17, 
1954, segregation ruling of the High Court 
involved only a handful of test cases. It only 
decided against segregation, and did not 
order integration. But the Supreme Court's 
segregation ruling has mushroomed into a 
nationwide program of insistence on forced 
integration in every area of national life. 
Thus, one can be sure that the Supreme 
Court ruling on prayer in New York's schools 
will likewise mushroom into a major assault 
on all religious observances in public life, 

Associate Justice William Douglas, in a 
separate opinion concurring with the ma- 
jority ruling, frankly declared that the Gov- 
ernment should be neutral as to religion. 
He clearly implied that Government funds 
could not be used to support any kind of 
religious exercise. 

Unless the American people rise in pro- 
test agains? this decision, the Supreme Court 
decision undoubtedly will be broadened in 
the district and circuit appeals courts to 
strike hard at every mention of the Almighty 
in public bodies and public meetings. 

This will mean lawsuits or decisions to 
remove the motto “In God We Trust” from 
the Nation's coinage. It will be the ending 
of giving oaths to judges and witnesses, and, 
most important, the President of the United 
States on the occasion of his inaugural. It 
also will mean court action to disband the 
Chaplain Corps in the armed services or, at 
least, to provide for commissioning of 
spokesmen for agnostics and atheists. 

Justice Douglas said that the U.S, Govern- 
ment should be neutral toward religion. 
That is about what the Soviet Government 
position is today. It is an officially godless 
state that permits some religious bodies to 
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function. But religion as such is forbidden 
a place in public education or public cere- 
monials in Russia. That is the very posi- 
tion that the Supreme Court wants to adopt 
in and for America, 

It should be realized that the decision 
rendered by the U.S. Supreme Court might 
have been rendered by a Russian court. 
Certainly, it in no way takes into account 
the traditions of this country. The Decla- 
ration of Independence clearly states the 
author's trust in a “divine Providence.“ 
Again and again through all the state papers 
of our country and its Presidents and Gov- 
ernors is faith in Almighty God stressed as 
the cardinal principle of American life. 

The thousands of churches that dot our 
landscape and dominate our cities, the 
dozens of seminaries, and the respect ac- 
corded religious observances, characterize 
this Nation and people as religious in the 
deepest sense. America is a land of liberty 
because free citizens believe that their free- 
dom is rooted in religious freedom and re- 
spect for God's will. 

* 


Hanford Power: The Same Deal in 
a Different Wrapper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been so much misinformation put out on 
the Hanford powerplant proposal that 
we now find it necessary to give all Mem- 
bers of the House and the public gen- 
erally the facts and figures as set out in 
the following fact sheets. Regardless of 
the claims to the contrary it is still the 
same old “ball of wax” put up in a dif- 
ferent wrapper in an attempt to make 
it look palatable. The proposal is an 
ill-concealed attempt to circumvent the 
will of the House. 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
the following fact sheet: 

Fact SHEET on HANFORD NPR ELECTRIC 
GENERATING PLANT 

The proponents of the proposal to con- 
struct power generating facilities at the new 
production reactor at Hanford by contrac- 
tual arrangements between two Federal 
agencies, AEC and Bonneville, and the 
Washington Public Power Supply System 
claim that this is an entirely different prope- 
sition than that of last year and will not 
cost the taxpayers a cent. 

Nothing could be further from the fact. 
Not only is it the same proposition in a dif- 
ferent wrapper, but the project cost has in- 
creased and the cost to the taxpayers would 
be considerably greater than under the pro- 
posal of last year. Here are the facts. 

OBJECTIVE SAME AS LAST YEAR 


That this proposal to have a non-Federal 
agency construct the generating facilities at 
Hanford is a subterfuge to achieve the same 
Objective contemplated in Federal construc- 
tion of generating facilities is freely admitted 
in a WPPSS letter of November 28, 1961, to 
AEC and Bonneville, where it was stated: 
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“It is the desire of the WPPSS that the 
ation of electrical power generating 
facilities at NPR by a non-Federal agency 
shall accomplish the objectives envisaged by 
AEC and BPA in support of the legislation 
for Federal construction of these facilities.” 
Under the WPPSS proposal the entire 
Output of power from the NPR powerplant 
Would be delivered to Bonneville just as it 
Would have been under the legislation that 
Was defeated last year. In return, the Fed- 
eral Government through Bonneville would, 
Under the WPPSS proposal, be responsible 
for the entire fixed and operating costs of 
Producing the power, just as would have 
been the case if AEC had constructed the 


generating facilities. The only difference is: 


that Bonneville will use firm power for the 
Payoff instead of money. Here is how the 
Bonneville Administrator stated the case: 

“In return for supplying Bonneville with 
the energy output of Hanford, Bonneville 
Would supply the participating utilities with 
an amount of firm power equivalent under 
Bonneyille’s rate schedules to the annual 
operating and capital costs of the Hanford 
Benerating plant.” 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT WOULD BE DE FACTO 
GUARANTOR FOR WPPSS REVENUE BONDS 

The Bonneville Power Administrator ad- 
Mitted that the Federal Government would 
in fact be the guarantor of the WPPSS bonds 

these words: 

“Under the terms of the exchange arrange- 
ments Bonneville would take the full output 
Of the Hanford generators and in return 
Would deliver power to the participating 
Utilities of a value equal to the operating 
expenses, the amortization, interest and so 
on, each year until the plant is paid for. 

“In that sense the terms of the contract 
Would be security for the revenue bonds 
Which would be issued to finance the plant.” 
WPPSS PROPOSAL PROVIDES FOR FEDERAL TAKE- 

OVER OF NPR POWERPLANT 


The WPPSS proposal provides for turning 
the generating plant over to the Federal 
vernment without cost when the revenue 
nds are paid off. In addition, the contract 
Would provide for the Federal Government 
to take over the plant at any time by paying 
Of all outstanding bonds and other obliga- 
tions. This is a provision that the Bon- 
neville Administrator testified he had in- 
upon being in the contract proposal. 
„ the Bonneville Power Administrator 
tted that if the new production reactor 
at Hanford was closed down permanently 
Under an international agreement, the Fed- 
uo Government would be obligated to pay 
or all outstanding bonds and other costs. 
A takeover by the Federal Government 
also could be achieved (under the terms of 
Proposed contract) by the Bonneville 
nistrator through cancellation of the 
ment, simply by his making a deter- 
mination just prior to the beginning of com- 
Mercial operation of the NPR powerplant 
t events have occurred such that “in the 
Udgment of the Administrator the con- 
be uance of this agreement could no longer 
economically justified.” 
Here is a built-in gimmick under which 
Bonneville Power Administrator could 
— Federal ownership and obligate the 
i ernment to pay for the NPR powerplant 
4 eo of the congressional action of last 
NPR COSTS HAVE SKYROCKETED 
Estimates of NPR costs have increased 
three times in the last year, with the latest 
ate now totaling $195 million or $50 
— above the figure given to Congress 
low year. Even this $195 million may be 
as much of the work is now being done 
an a cost-plus basis. The record clearly in- 
tes that the greater portion of this cost 
pa is properly chargeable to the con- 
ertibility feature for power because most 
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of the cost increase stems from the increase 
in pressure and temperatures required for 
convertibility. 

GENERATING PLANT COSTS HAVE INCREASED 


Last year the estimated cost of construct- 
ing generating facilities at the Hanford NPR 
was $95 million. Now we are told that 
WPPSS will have to issue $130 million in 
bonds to finance the project. If the cost 
estimates on the generating plant are as in- 
accurate as those for the NPR itself, the 
final cost could easily be $175 million or 
more. The variations in steam pressure that 
will be available under dual purpose as com- 
pared to those under the so-called power- 
only periods, together with the physical size 
of the steam turbines themselves are such 
that serious difficulties in design and opera- 
tions may well occur that would increase 
both the construction and operating costs. 
The construction period may also be ex- 


- tended and the completion date considerably 


delayed as was the case of the NPR itself. 
NPR POWER NONFIRM 


NPR power would be nonfirm power due to 
the large number of unscheduled outages 
that are expected to occur according to the 
AEC report. Such outages are now estimated 
to be 14 annually, but could be much greater. 
In view of the untried new design and the 
considerable increase in pressure and tem- 
perature of the primary coolant, incidents 
could well occur that might require months 
to repair, with a resulting zero production 
of power during that time. 

NPR POWER WOULD BE COSTLY 

If all proper costs are charged up to NPR 
power, it would cost several times the present 
Bonneville rate for power which presently 
averages around 2.3 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
Such costs, if we do not want the taxpayers 
to subsidize the power would include: 

1. Interest on (at realistic rate) and 
amortization of convertibility cost of some- 
where between $25 and $68 million. 

2. Interest on (at realistic rate) and 
amortization of a reasonable portion of NPR 
capital costs so as to help realize the reduc- 
tion in cost of plutonium as reported to 
Congress. 

3. Reasonable portion of fuel costs and 
operating and maintenance costs of NPR so 
as to help realize the reduction in cost of 
plutonium as reported to Congress. 

4. Charge by BPA for the reserve generating 
capacity that must be provided at all times 
to back up the NPR power when it is shut 
down by unexpected or scheduled outages. 

5. Proper charge by BPA for the transmis- 
sion costs for distribution of NPR power. 

6. Charge for lost revenue to BPA from 
wasted potential hydroelectric power that 
could be generated in place of NPR power in 
2 to 12 months of the year. This potential 
loss could amount to $2 to $7 million an- 
nually depending upon the streamfiow. 
BONNEVILLE TO EXCHANGE LOW-PRICED FIRM 

POWER FOR HIGH COST NONFIRM POWER 

Bonneville has said it will take the non- 
firm NPR power and return firm power. 
Under the proposed formula and the real 
cost of NPR power, BPA would have to give 
an amount of firm power equal to two or 
three times the amount of nonfirm power 
received. This would increase Bonneville 
annual deficit which now amounts to more 
than $15 million, 

USE OF NPR POWER WOULD REQUIRE BPA TO 
WASTE MORE HYDROPOWER IN CERTAIN 
MONTHS 
In high streamflow months, the use of 

NPR power would require BPA to cut back 

on and thereby waste an equivalent amount 

of h er. This could easily total 1 to 

3 billion kilowatt-hours annually or $2 to $7 

million worth of power annually under Bon- 

neville's present interruptible power rate. 
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Bonneville now has, and will continue to 
have for many years in the future, a tremen- 
dous surplus of secondary or dump hydro- 
electric power for which it has no market. 
In 1970-71 for instance, according to the 
January 1962 report of the Pacific Northwest 
Utilities Conference Committee of which 
Bonneville is a member and participant in 
the report, the expected surplus of hydro- 
electric power in the Pacific Northwest under 
median water conditions would range from 
400,000 to 3,500,000 average kilowatts over 
a 5-month period. Even under adverse water 
conditions, this surplus would occur in 3 
months of the same 1970-71 period with the 
total ranging from 700,000 to 3,300,000 aver- 
age kilowatts. In these months of surplus 
hydroelectric energy the operation of NPR 
for power would increase the surplus by the 
estimated 800,000 kilowatts of power that the 
NPR is expected to produce. In a wet or 
above normal water year, it would be possible 
to have, with NPR in operation, surplus 
power in nearly every month of the year in 
the 1970-71 period. 

CLAIM OF ENHANCEMENT TO COAL-BURNING 
STEAMPLANT IS ABSURD 


Claims by proponents that NPR power 
generation would make the proposed Roslyn 
coal-burning steam electric plant more de- 
sirable is absurd on the face of it. NPR 
power would only delay the need for added 
steampower. 

COAL-BURNING STEAMPLANT WOULD PROVIDE 
MORE DESIRABLE POWER FOR PACIFIC NORTH- 
WEST 
A coal-burning steam electric generating 

plant would be infinitely more reliable than 

the NPR plant and would provide dependable 
peaking capacity as well as more energy than 
the NPR. 

Such a plant could be shut down in high 
streamflow months so as to make maximum 
use of hydropower and conserve fuel. 

Energy production per kilowatt of installed 
capacity would be relatively greater than 
from NPR and would permit firming up more 
secondary hydro in the early years and would 
permit greater peaking of hydro in later 
years. 

Coal-burning steam electric generation 
plants would provide for considerably more 
employment in coal mining industry. There 
is now chronic unemployment in the region 
in spite o fthe subsidized low-price Federal 
power provided. Unemployed manpower is 
a resource that should not be wasted and 
should be given precedence over NPR steam. 
FINANCIAL INFEASIBILITY ALONE SHOULD PRE- 

CLUDE BPA FROM EXECUTING PROPOSED WPPSS 

CONTRACT 

The Bonneville Power Administration Act 
provides for exchange of power for purposes 
of economical operation or of providing 
emergency or breakdown relief.” 

Hanford reactor cannot provide emer- 
gency or breakdown relief power because it 
is itself subject to multiple unexpected out- 
ages. This leaves economical operation as 
the basis for any proposed interchange. 

Mr. Luce, BPA Administrator, has said that 
if the WPPSS proposal did not prove finan- 
cially feasible to Bonneville, the contract 
would not be entered into. 

The proposed contract cannot provide eco- 
nomical operation, because BPA would be 
receiving nonfirm power and, if all proper 
costs are included in the power cost deter- 
mination, Bonneville would have to deliver 
firm power amounting to at least two or 
three times the amount of nonfirm power 
it received. In addition, BPA would, for a 
number of years in the future, have to waste 
annually about 2 billion kilowatt-hours of 
potential hydroelectric energy which it might 
otherwise dispose of if a conventional fuel 
burning steam plant of equivalent size were 
added to the regional power system. In 
extra good water years this waste could run 
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almost double this amount. The end result 
would be a further decrease in Bonneville 
net revenue and an increase in the Bonne- 
ville deficit, now running around $15 mil- 
lion annually. 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL RULES AGAINST 
WPPSS PROPOSAL 
On July 6, 1962, the Comptroller General 
of the United States in a letter to Hon, 
Joun Taser expressed the opinion that the 
proposed WPPSS agreement would require 
congressional approval. This ruling 
of the Comptroller General should preclude 
further action on the contract without such 
specific congressional authorization. 
AMENDMENT TO AEC BASIC ACT DESIRABLE 


In spite of the Comptroller General's rul- 
ing, there appears to be a need for an amend- 
ment that will make it clear that the Federal 
agencies must have prior and specific con- 
gressional authority to enter into such con- 
tracts in the future. 


SIMILARITY TO TEAPOT DOME CASE 


This present attempt to circumvent the 
will of Congress by contractual arrangements 
closely parallels the contractual procedure in 
the famous Teapot- Dome case of nearly 40 
years ago. In that instance, the Navy De- 

ent wanted to construct oil storage 
tanks at Pearl Harbor, but Congress refused 
to authorize such construction. Then the 
Navy Department and Interior Department 
got together and arranged for a non-Federal 
entity to construct the storage tanks and to 
fill them with refined oll. In return the oil 
companies involved were to be permitted to 
drill oil wells on the Teapot Dome Naval Oil 
Reserve and to thus receive crude oil in 
payment for the unauthorized construction 
and refined oll. 

In ruling on the Teapot Dome case the 
Supreme Court held that an agency of Gov- 
ernment cannot indirectly achieve what the 
Congress has specifically said they cannot 
do directly. The Court said with regard to 
the improvements: “As Congress had not 
authorized them, it must be assumed that 
the United States did not want the improve- 
ments made or was not ready to bear the 
cost of making them.” 5 

If the Supreme Court were to rule on the 
proposed WPPSS contract, a similar assump- 
tion and ruling as given in the Teapot Dome 
case would surely hold. 


The Supreme Court Decision in the 
School Prayer Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13, 1962 

Mr. HAGAN of Georgia, Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an article which ap- 
peared in the Christian Index. The arti- 
cle was written by my good friend Dr. 
Louie D. Newton, pastor of the Druid 
Hills Baptist Church and a former presi- 
dent of the Southern Baptist Convention. 
Dr. Newton is respected throughout the 
world and this article which appeared in 
his This Changing World column is a 
valid addition to the comments which 
have appeared on the June 25 Supreme 
Court decision. The article follows: 
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THE SUPREME Court DECISION In THE SCHOOL 
PRAYER CASE 


(By Louie D. Newton) 


Shock: The word most often used in re- 
sponse to the Supreme Court's decision on 
prayer in the public schools was shock. The 
average citizen of the United States was not 
prepared for this jolt. Reared in a land 
where people have been accustomed to prayer 
in public places, including the schoolhouse, 
we just weren't ready for six men to tell us 
that our fathers and mothers were all wrong 
about this business of acknowledging God 
as the supreme ruler of the universe. 

Perhaps: It may be that the Court has 
a point in saying that the Government must 
not sponsor man-composed prayers. I have 
not, at this writing, seen the full text of the 
decision, and I withhold final estimate of 
the decision until I read it. It is true that 
the board of regents of New York did com- 
pose the prayer which all public school chil- 
dren were supposed to recite, with the pro- 
vision that any who objected might be ex- 
cused. The Lord’s Prayer was not in ques- 
tion. 

Next: We may next expect a decision on 
the reading of the Bible in the public schools. 
A case is pending from Florida, and I believe 
from Maryland. Georgia’s constitution pre- 
scribes that a passage shall be read from 
the Bible in every public school each day. 
It does not mention prayer. I was brought 
up in a one-room schoolhouse, where every 
morning a chapter in the Bible was read, 
and we joined in repeating the Lord's Prayer. 
It was mighty good training. 

Implications: As has been stated in Justice 
Stewart's dissenting opinion, there are omin- 
ous implications in this action of the Su- 
preme Court. What, for example, will the 
Court ultimately say about prayer in the 
Congress every day? And what about prayer 
in all State, county, and municipal meet- 
ings? And what about the chaplains in 
the armed services? And what about the 
reference to God on our coins, and the salute 
to the flag? “Be still, and know that I am 
God.” Selah. 

History: We may wisely pause and listen 
to the whisper of the centuries. History 
makes it crystal clear that the nation that 
forgets God shall die. Look at the ceme- 
teries of civilization after civilization. When 
men forgot God, they went down and down 
and down. “What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 
This verdict of God and of history is in- 
scribed on the tomb of Charles the Great. 
8 history would warn all who forget 

Irreligion: Many thoughtful people in our 
beloved country are deeply concerned as they 
observe the growing trend of irreligion. Call 
it what you will—materialism, humanism, 
secularism—it all comes right back to the 
basic question of disregarding God. “What- 
soever ye sow, that shall ye also reap.” As 
we have grown rich, we have become proud 
and self-sufficient. We have hewn cisterns 
of our own, forgetting the rock of ages. 
“Lord God of hosts, be with us yet.” 

Comment: A little boy came by the study 
to pick up his Bible he had left last Sunday 
in the Sunday school. “What is this they 
are talking about on the radio, telling us we 
can’t pray any more?” I waited for his an- 
swer to his question. He fiddled around with 
some things on my desk, and then he said: 
“I must go, but I'll tell you what I think; 
I intend to go right on asking God to forgive 
my sins and lead me day by day.” We shook 
hands, in complete agreement. 

Again: I walked over to the church library 
to check something, and there sat a teenage 
girl, looking at a picture of Washington, 
kneeling at Valley Forge. As I was leaving 
the library, she said: “You know something, 
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they may be mighty smart up there on the 
Supreme Court, but I believe I'll stick with 
George Washington and Robert E. Lee. I 
don't imagine that they could have been 
that far wrong about our dependence upon 
God.“ And I said: “Amen, sister.” 

Lily: Calvin has worked with Mr. Noble in 
the beautiful gardens at Springhill for many 
years, and every time I go over there for 4 
funeral, I feel like I have missed something 
if I miss a visit with Calvin. The other 
afternoon they were putting out summer 
plants. It was unusually hot, and Calvin 
was getting tired, but not too tired to stop 
and look at a lily. In adoration, he sald 
softly: We planted you, pretty flower, but 
only God could make you.” 


New Cliche Proposed in Great Game 
of Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I invite 
the attention of my colleagues to the 
following editorial from the Morning 
News, San Leandro, Calif., which exposes 
the fallacy behind pending legislation to 
grant regional preference to Northwest 
power consumers in defiance of the well- 
established preference clause of reclama- 
tion law: 

New CLICHE PROPOSED IN GREAT GAME OF 

Po.wirics 


The great game of politics has developed 
many a worthwhile cliche over the verbose 
years it has been played. "Carrying water on 
both shoulders” is one, by way of example, 
and now we nominate for posterity another: 
“Accordion legislation.” 

We propose this because accordion players 
sometimes call their instrument a “go from 
me, come to me.” They push and pull to 
produce music, but they never lose control 
of the accordion, 

Something much like that is happening in 
Washington. The advocates of Government- 
subsidized public power long have kept a 
careful watch on the so-called preference 
clause concerning public water and power 
projects. This clause is a virtual household 
word in many parts of the Pacific Northwest, 
where nearly half of all Uncle Sam has spent 
on public power has been invested—some- 
thing approaching $1,700 million, according 
to Representative Jonn SayLor, Republican, 
of Pennsylvania, 

But the big expenditures caught up with 
the Pacific Northwest, particularly the 
Bonneville project administration, where 
erstwhile war industries have faded and 
Bonneville’s once prosperous business has 
been suffering annual losses—last year, $15 
million. So now the Pacific Northwest wants 
to export power to California and maybe 
elsewhere, but only under their own con- 
ditions. 

A bill before Congress would amend the 
long-sacred preference clause so that the 
Pacific Northwest would export Government- 
produced power but would retain preference 
rights. The preference would apply not only 
to public agencies, as the law long has read, 
but in this case also to private customers. 
In other words, anybody up there, public or 
private, would have a call on the power 
ahead of anybody outside the area. 
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They'll let the power “go from me” when 
not needed and “come to me” when needed. 
Just like an accordion. 

Congressman CHARLES Gusser, Republican, 
of California, has announced that he doesn’t 
think that's fair, when a special region is 
singled out. He points to California's Cen- 
tral Valley project, also Government-sub- 
sidized, and says that if the Northwest has 
its way, then consistency should demand that 
Central Valley project have like protection— 
Otherwise, southern California may horn in 
on northern California's Central Valley proj- 
ect power. 

“If Congress does change the 60-year-old 
preference law to favor the Northwest,” said 
Congressman GUBSER, then northern Call- 
fornia and every area of origin is entitled to 
the same protection.” 

Just how the tax-eating Pacific Northwest 
can reply to that logic is something we'd 
like to see. Maybe the answer could be set 
to music—accordion music, that is. 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, begin- 
ning Sunday, July 15, the American peo- 
ple will observe Captive Nations Week by 
Official proclamation of President Ken- 
n 


edy. 

It is particularly fitting that we Ameri- 
cans who enjoy freedom and dignity of 
the individual, should pause in our other- 
wise hurried pursuits to reflect upon the 
plight of the millions of people who— 
through no choice of their own—must 
live today under the iron fist of commu- 
nism in the captive nations of Europe. 

Our observance of Captive Nations 
Week in America is singularly important 
because it serves once more to remind 
and reassure the people behind the Iron 
Curtain that our fundamental hope of 
seeing them free again has in no way 
been altered by the flight of time since 
the end of World War II. 

This o also dramatically 
demonstrates to the rulers of the Krem- 
lin that the American people will never 
recognize the illegal imposition of Com- 
munist governments upon these war- 
Tavaged nations at the close of World 
War II. 

I know of no better way to impress this 
fact upon Mr. Khrushchev than to ac- 
tively participate in solemn ceremonies 
observing Captive Nations Week. 

It is my hope that local communities 
throughout the Nation will take part in 
such ceremonies because such observ- 
ances reinforce our own belief in the 
great glory of a free society governed by 
free men. We Americans can take this 
opportunity to reflect upon the full 
meaning of our own good fortune as free 
People by contrasting our life with the 
Plight of the unfortunate people behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

I hope that at some point during the 
next week, parents throughout America 
will pause briefly to discuss the mean- 
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ing of freedom with their children. Too 
many Americans take the great bless- 
ings of our free Republic for granted and 
fail to realize the tragedy which follows 
when freedom is lost. By bearing wit- 
ness to the plight of more than 180 mil- 
lion people who are forced today to 
struggle under communism in the cap- 
tive nations of Europe, we Americans 
should grasp with particular under- 
standing our own enormous benefits. 

I am proud to call the attention of 
the House to the fact that under the 
guidance of Mayor Richard J. Daley, 
Chicago will observe Captive Nations 
Week in a dramatic demonstration Sun- 
day afternoon, July 15, in Grant Park 
on the shores of beautiful Lake Mich- 
igan. 

Mayor Daley was among the first chief 
executives in America to arrange a Cap- 
tive Nations Week observance shortly 
after Congress adopted the resolution for 
such observances during the third week 
of July. Mayor Daley has repeatedly 
demonstrated his deep understanding of 
the wealth of culture which Americans 
who have migrated from these nations 
have brought to this country. 

But more important, Mayor Daley has 
expressed once more his deep under- 
standing for the unrelenting yearning 
that Americans who migrated to this 
Nation from Europe continue to feel for 
eventual deliverance of their friends and 
relatives who today must endure the 
chains of Communist oppression behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

As a Chicagoan, I am proud of the 
fact that the mayor of my city has led 
the way in observing Captive Nations 
Week. It is my sincere hope that the 
example set by Mayor Daley will be fol- 
lowed by cities throughout America so 
that the millions behind the Iron Cur- 
tain will know that we Americans con- 
tinue to share their aspirations and 
prayers for ultimate liberation. 

There should be no doubt among 
Americans that while today these mil- 
lions of people are helpless in trying to 
free themselves from the yoke of Com- 
munist rule, their hearts and their spirit 
continue to yearn for the same freedom 
which we Americans enjoy. 

No one knows this better than Mr. 
Khrushchev. I have often stated that 
the people behind the Iron Curtain con- 
tinue to serve as one of the most effec- 
tive deterrents to war. Mr. Khrushchev 
knows he cannot count on the people in 
these imprisoned nations to support him 
should he ever be foolish enough to vio- 
late the peace of the world. 

There can be no doubt that if the 
Kremlin leaders felt they had the un- 
qualified support of these enslaved 
peoples, the foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union would have become more aggres- 
sive. 

And so I say that the observance of 
Captive Nations Week should have par- 
ticular significance to all freemen. 
Even though there are millions today 
who are helpless to free themselves from 
Communist domination, in their spirit 
and deep dedication to the dignity of 
man, we Americans can find our most 
loyal allies. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the great significance of the legislation 
which seeks to lift the equal time re- 
quirement in political campaigns, I wish 
to insert in the Recorp a letter I wrote 
to the New York Times in opposition to 
lifting of such restriction, the reply of 
Robert W. Sarnoff, chairman of the 
board of the National Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., and my reply tohim. It is because 
I believe that it is easily foreseeable that 
great mischief will flow should the equal 
time provision be deleted, that I ask my 
colleagues to examine most carefully the 
consequence of their votes on this mat- 
ter. I believe the following correspond- 
ence sets forth succinctly the opposing 
points of view so that the Members can 
follow the arguments to their logical 
conclusion: 

[From the New York Times, June 17, 1962] 
EQUAL TIME on TV 
To the EDITOR or THE New York TIMES: 

In a speech before the League of Women 
Voters recently Robert W. Sarnoff, chairman 
of the board of the National Broadcasting 
Co., advocated legislation to remove the 
equal-time requirement in political cam-~- 
paigns. 

I think it might well be advisable to lift 
or modify this restraint with respect to pres- 
idential candidates. I understand that a 
recommendation to this effect for the 1964 
campaign has been made by the White 
Houce. 

It would be dangerous, however, to lift 
such restriction with respect to other offices 
and to State and local elections. As long 
as we recognize splinter parties they should 
have equal time. The splinter party of yes- 
terday, such as was the Republican Party 
some 100 years ago, may grow to major 
stature. It would have been ridiculous to 
have denied Lincoln a TV appearance, if TV 
had been available, because he was with an 
basin new party. Split voting is not un- 

Exposure to TV can and has in- 
8 votes. 


In many areas of our country there is a 
marked leaning on the part of TV operators 
and TV owners toward one particular party. 
It would not do to give them the power to 
blot out candidates of the opposing party. 
New York's gubernatorial contest might be an 
evample. I do not say this would happen. 
I do say we should hesitate to promote con- 
ditions under which it could happen. 

EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, House Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
WASHINGTON, June 4, 1962. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING Co,, INC., 
New York, N.Y., June 22, 1962. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER 
Chairman, House Committee on the Judici- 
ary, House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Cetter: I read your letter in 
the New York Times of June 17 with con- 
siderable interest, and since you cited my 
recent speech before the League of Women 
Voters as the springboard for your observa- 
tions, I feel tempted to try to respond. 
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Knowing you as I do, I am aware that your 
views spring from the liberal sensibilities for 
which you are so widely respected. I feel 
confident that by virtue of this same liberal 
tradition, you will want to weigh most care- 
fully the case for legislation that would free 
broadcasters to present candidates for any 
office without the equal-time restriction that 
often discourages the presentation of either 
major-party candidate. 

The question you raise with respect to 
splinter parties is treated so responsively in 
the statement given by Robert E. Kintner, 
president of NBC, on January 31, 1961, be- 
fore the Senate Communications Subcom- 
mittee that I should like to quote a relevant 
passage. What follows was offered by Mr. 
Kintner in a context in which he reviewed 
how NBC performed under the temporary 
suspension of the equal-time provision dur- 
ing the presidential campaign of 1960: 

“One question sometimes raised in con- 
nection with this subject relates to minority 
candidates. There is an important distinc- 
tion to be made between two kinds of mi- 
nority parties. One is the fringe or splinter 
party; the other is a third party of signifi- 
cant regional or national scope that has 
emerged periodically in American history. 

“As to the variety of fringe parties that 
are always with us, polling very few votes 
and very little interest from 
the public, it is unreasonable from the 
standpoint of journalistic judgment for 
broadcasters to devote greater attention to 
them than they merit by their public stand- 
ing, as reflected, for example, in the cover- 
age they receive in responsible newspapers 
and nes. 

“Last fall, although there was no legal 
requirement, NBC invited seven fringe par- 
ties that were on the ballot in various States 
to take part in a 1-hour television program 
entitled ‘Minority Viewpoint.’ 

“Four of those parties chose to participate 
in the program, which was broadcast Octo- 
ber 30. Thus the relaxation of the equal- 
time provision did not deprive these minority 
parties of access to a national television au- 
dience. At the same time, it enabled the 
broadcaster to treat them in proper journal- 
istic perspective. 

“We would also exercise proper journalis- 
tic ve in covering the candidates 
and activities of a third party of genuine 
consequence. We would want to present the 
candidates of such a party to an extent fully 
commensurate with the best available esti- 
mates of its following and importance. 

“In that connection, we would take into 
account such factors as the number of States 
in which the candidates appear on the bal- 
lot and in which they campaign, the popu- 
lation of those States and the party's pos- 
sible impact on the outcome of the contest 
between the major parties. 

“Our purpose would be to give a fair re- 
fiection in broadcast presentation to the 
third-party candidates in relation to the 
candidates of the two major parties; and to 
do so on a basis that would neither promote 
such a third party nor in any way prejudice 
its opportunities by inadequate coverage. 

In short, I think we would be as fair to 
a third party as we were in 1960 to the two 
major parties.” 

I should add to this assurance of Mr. 
Kintner’s that we would be as fair to a third- 
party nominee in a local election—as, for 
example, a New York fusion mayoralty candi- 
date with a substantial following—as we 
would to a third party on the national scene. 

With respect to the caution you feel is 
prompted by what you describe as a marked 
leaning on the part of some TV operators 
and TV owners toward one particular party, it 
seems to me that broadcasters throughout 
the United States demonstrated quite vividly 
in 1960 that they could maintain evenhanded 
coverage of the major-party candidates with- 
out the compulsion of the equal-time provi- 
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sion. On the basis of its close study of 
broadcasters’ performance during the cam- 
paign, the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion reported to Congress that “by and large, 
networks and stations exercised considerable 
care and succeeded in providing virtual 
equality in sustaining time as between the 
presidential and vice presidential candidates 
of the two major parties.” 

In addition, I believe it is important to 
recognize that the elimination of the equal- 
time provision of section 315 would not leave 
broadcasters free, from a legal and regulatory 
standpoint, to engage in partisan abuses even 
if they wished to do so. Senator PASTORE 
made this very point on June 18 in introduc- 
ing a bill in behalf of Senator HARTKE to 
repeal the equal-time requirement. (Sena- 
tor Pastore himself is the sponsor of another 
bill very similar in nature.) His remarks 
included the following passage: 

“Repeal would be a well-deserved vote of 
confidence in the broadcasting industry, 
which in no way abused the temporary free- 
dom to objectively use its mature sense of 
fairplay in the public interest. Further, 
repeal of the equal-time provision does not 
diminish or effect the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission's policy or existing law. 
This holds that a licensee's statutory obliga- 
tion to serve the public interest still includes 
the broad encompassing duty of providing a 
fair cross section of opinion in the station’s 
coverage of public affairs and matters of 
public controversy.” 

I recognize the high-minded considera- 
tions that prompt the objections you ex- 
pressed in your letter to the Times. I hope 
you may agree, however, that on the basis 
of broadcasters’ intentions, their past per- 
formance and the safeguards that would 
remain in the law and the regulations of the 
FCC, the risks you describe are far less than 
they may have seemed. Certainly they seem 
negligible, in my earnest opinion, compared 
to the benefits that would flow from 
stimulating greater use of broadcasting’s 
remarkable potential to inform the electorate 
on political candidates and issues. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert W. SARNOFF. 
JuLy 2, 1962. 
Mr. ROBERT W. SARNOFF, 
Chairman of the Board, 
National Broadcasting Co., Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Bon: It was good of you to write to 
me about my letter to the Times opposing 
the repeal of the equal time requirement of 
the Communications Act. Although I have 
carefully studied your thoughtful rejoinder 
I remain convinced that this requirement 
should be retained. 

You contend that there is an important 
distinction between two kinds of minority 
parties; namely, the fringe or splinter party 
and the third party of significant regional 
or national scope. Of the former you say 
that “it is unreasonable for broadcasters to 
devote greater attention to them than they 
merit by their public standing.” Further, 
you assert that, if allowed to do so broad- 
casters would exercise proper journalistic 
perspective in covering the candidates of a 
significant third party to an extent com- 
mensurate with its following and import- 
ance. 

In short, you would arrogate to the broad- 
casters in their sole discretion the privilege 
of evaluating the significance of candidates 
as the criterion for extending or withhold- 
ing campaign coverage. This proposal ig- 
nores, the policies of the several States, ex- 
pressed in their formulation of eligibility for 
prospective candidates for office. Those poli- 
cies, I submit, sufficiently protect the elec- 
torate against the claims of candidates whose 
following is insignificant. A candidate who 
satisfies them, by timely submission of the 
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required evidence of voters’ support, is 
placed on the ballot in equality with other 
candidates. The laws of the State which 
determine the amount of following which 
must be demonstrated should be exclusive. 
In the course of a campaign the relative 
followings of candidates will shift, but this 
shift should not be influenced by broad- 
casting coverage or lack of it. 

Broadcasting coverage can be a powerful, 
if not a decisive, influence in regional and 
local elections. To permit broadcasters to 
translate into coverage their private deter- 
mination as to the relative significance of 
candidates falls little short of permitting 
them to determine which candidate should 
be elected. 

Without derogating from the objectivity 
of what you call the journalistic judgment of 
news organs, it must be acknowledged that 
their role is sometimes rather ambivalent. 
One may admire the many successes in iso- 
lating editorial policy from Judgments as to 
newsworthiness without losing sight of the 
fact that, since men are fallible, there have 
also been failures. 

It does not alter the case to recognize that 
the daily and periodical press are free to, 
and do exercise the judgment you would ac- 
cord the broadcasters. The airwaves are a 
national resource, belonging to all the peo- 
ple. Their use is and should be regulated in 
the best interests of the people. 

Nor do the other safeguards of the Com- 
munications Act against partisan abuse af- 
fect my conclusions. To revoke a broad- 
caster’s license after the broadcaster had 
rigged an election would not rectify the elec- 
tion results. For elections involving other 
than the Presidency, we shall do well to 
retain the ounce of prevention afforded by 
existing law. 

Sincerely yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER. 


Government-Operated Power Companies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. Speaker, the 
sources of energy in a modern industrial 
nation are naturally points of great con- 
cern. This is one reason that there is 
a constant debate over the ownership of 
some elements of our public utilities sys- 
tems. The following sound and reason- 
able argument appeared as an editorial 
in the Valley Register published in Mid- 
dletown, Md., on June 22, 1962. I know 
that it will be both interesting and per- 
suasive to the Members of the Congress: 

WHY GOvVERNMENT-OPERATED POWER 
CoMPANIES r 

A pamphlet ‘which has just been circu- 
lated by the Potomac Edison Co. throws 
light on a controversial subject of much 
interest to the American, tax-paying public. 
It is the case of the investor-owned public 
utility, such as the Potomac Edison rep- 
resents, versus the “Government-financed” 
power supply operations, of which the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority is perhaps the one 
most familiar to residents of this section 
of the country, 

The one most important point made in 
the preparation of this pamphlet, we be- 
lieve, is the fact that these privately-owned 
power companies are already capable of sup- 
plying all of the electricity demanded by 
consumers, and at no cost whatever to the 
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taxpayer. Government-financed operations, 
such as that of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, are furnishing current which is 
being generated as a surplus over public 
demand and furnishing it at taxpayers’ ex- 
pense. Furthermore there is no indication 
that this situation will change in the future. 
Private companies are keeping abreast of 
the increasing demand with new plant and 
equipment expenditures of 63% billion a 
year and are combining to invest an addi- 
tional $700 million a year in research work 
with the Atomic Energy Commission de- 
signed to make possible the generation of 
electric energy through atomic power at a 
cost commensurate with other generating 
methods. 

With all of this, and in the face of steadily 
increasing costs of practically every com- 
modity, these private power companies have 
progressively lowered the cost of electric 
service so that today America enjoys the 
cheapest electricity of any other nation and 
uses more of it to create better living stand- 
ards for our hundreds of millions of citizens. 

One is impelled to ask just why the Gov- 
ernment finds it necessary, in the face of 
such pertinent facts, to spend the money 
of the already heavily-overburdened tax- 
payer in Government-financed schemes of 
electric power supply. It is a vital question 
Which concerns the financial welfare of 
every citizen. It will be difficult, when con- 
fronted with such statistics as given above. 
for Mr. Taxpayer to give the Government the 
go-ahead on the spending of more hundreds 
of millions of dollars for a service evidently 
not at all necessary. 


Concord Gets National Award for 
Safety Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON, F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the his- 
torictoric town of Concord, Mass., famed 
as the site for Revolutionary War skirm- 
ishing, is now a quite community devoted 
to the peaceful pursut of good living. 
Indeed, violence is now so abhorred in 
Concord that it has managed to set what 
most certainly must be some sort of rec- 
ord—it has received national recognition 
because it has not had a pedestrian 
fatality for 11 years. 

The American Automobile Association 
has honored the good citizens of Con- 
cord for their exceptional safety record 
by presenting its Pedestrian Safety 
Achievement plaque, as noted in the fol- 
lowing news story from the July 11 issue 
of the Lowell (Mass.) Sun: 

Concorp GETS NATIONAL AWARD FOR SAFETY 
RECORD 

Concorp.—The American Automobile As- 
sociation will present the town of Concord 
with a national award tomorrow for 11 years 
without a pedestrian fatality. 

“This special Pedestrian Safety Achieve- 
ment plaque is being presented to Concord 
in recognition of its exceptional record,” it 
Was announced by Richard W. Hoover, safety 
director of AAA's Massachusetts division. 
“Only a handful of communities in the en- 
tire country can match this 11-year pedes- 
trian safety achievement.” 
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Hoover will present the AAA national 
award at ceremonies to be held at the police 
station at 9 am. Accepting for Concord will 
be Chief of Police James E. Finan, Jr., 
Robert E. Sheehan, representing the board of 
selectmen; Theodore M. Nelson, town man- 
ager, and Sgt. James F. Hanley, police safety 
officer. 

AAA selects pedestrian program winners 
through a nationally prominent board of 
judges on the basis of reports submitted by 
States and communities all over the coun- 
try. Triple A first started this program in 
1937, and since that time pedestrian deaths 
have been cut in half while other traffic 
fatalities have increased by one-third. 


“The Value of Sacrifice in a Democ- 
racy’—Winning Essay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Phi- 
losophy Department of King’s College, 
Wilkes-Barre, recently sponsored an 
essay contest among contestants from 
regional high schools and preparatory 
schools on the subject: The Value of 
Sacrifice in a Democracy.” The Philos- 
ophy Department of King’s College is to 
be congratulated for its civic spirit in 
the sponsorship of such a worthwhile 
contest. 


The winning essay, written by Miss 
Sally Piccillo, 339 Bennett Street, 
Luzerne, a graduate of West Side Cen- 
tral Catholic High School, Kingston, 
appeared in the Wilkes-Barre Sunday 
Independent on July 1, 1962. I wish to 
take this means and opportunity to 
congratulate Miss Piccillo on this out- 
standing achievement. As part of my 
remarks today I include the aforemen- 
tioned article from the Sunday Inde- 
pendent in which the full text of the 
winning essay was published. 

The article follows: 

From the Wilkes-Barre Sunday Independ- 
ent, July 1, 1962] 
Text or SALLY PICCILLO’S WINNING ESSAY 
RELEASED 

The Sunday Independent is privileged to 
publish the text of an essay on “The Value 
of Sacrifice in a Democracy” which won the 
Reverend Victor Kazmierzewski Medal in a 
contest sponsored by the King's College 
Philosophy Department among contestants 
from regional high schools and preparatory 
schools. 

The essay was written by Miss Sally Pic- 
cillo, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Pic- 
cillo, 339 Bennet St., Luzerne, a graduate of 
West Side Central Catholic High School, who 
will enter College Misericordia in the fall 
on a partial scholarship. 

(The contest, held this year for the first 
time, honors Father Kazmierzewski, native 
of Nanticoke and graduate of Kingston High 
School, who was ordained in 1956 and died 
in 1961 in Rutland Veterans Hospital in 
Massachusetts. During World War 2, he 
won the Silver Star, Bronze Star, Purple 
Heart, and the French Croix de Guerre while 
serving with the 29th Infantry Division.) 


TEXT OF ESSAY 


The text of Miss Piccillo’s essay follows: 

The foundations of society, those things 
which set off human societies from lower 
ones, are laws and customs and morals. The 
spirit of society is the humanity of man 
which has raised these foundations from the 
dust of barbarianism. A democratic society 
is more the spirit of freedom and equality 
and the use of God-given rights than the bu- 
reaucratic structure of a national govern- 
ment. One democracy may differ from an- 
other in form, but all democracies are alike 
in their foundations and spirit. If all foun- 
dations were to be destroyed by forces from 
without, democracy would still survive as 
long as its spirit survived. That which must 
be kept alive at all times is the spirit that 
creates the laws, the customs, the moral val- 
ues. Thus when the early democracies of 
Greece and the medieval cities were con- 
quered by foreigners or domestic power seek- 
ers, the spark of democratic spirit that 
burned, however dimly, in the yearnings of 
the citizens insured the survival of democ- 
racy on this planet.” 

SOME MUST BE HEALTHY 


“A democracy is a vital, breathing reality, 
sensitive to the changing tides of politics, 
economics, and religion. Only when its soul 
is healthy and responsive can democracy 
continue to survive during the inevitable 
periods of adverse tides. All the duties and 
sacrifices that are demanded by a living so- 
ciety in times of prosperity become vital re- 
quirements for the very existence of that 
society in times of adversity. A nation faced 
with attack from without will survive only 
if its citizens “buckle in” and defend, not 
only their personal safety and rights, but also 
the institution of government under which 
they live. Today when the danger is less 
from actual physical warfare than from 
subtle attack on a nation’s morals and con- 
science, the need for individual manifesta- 
tion of the spirit by which democracy shall 
defend and spread itself becomes more in- 
tensifled. 

MUST DEFEND IT 

“This spirit is intrinsically linked with 
action. A citizen cannot merely believe in 
democracy; he must practice it and preach 
it and defend it with his life. 
is real; it must be safeguarded and nurtured. 
No patriotism or nationalism, however in- 
tense, will protect and spread democracy in 
moments of assault and betrayal, unless 
coupled with a willingness to dle defending 
freedom from its assailants. Democracy 
can be attacked by deadly, tangible things, 
by soldiers with guns, by propagandists with 
words, by citizens with indifference. These 
attacks must be met and blocked with 
weapons which are equally deadly and effec- 
tive, guns, truth, and awareness, It isn’t 
easy to fight in a war. It isn’t easy to argue 
with a Communist, or a Castroite, or a paci- 
fist. It isn't easy for an average citizen 
caught up in daily comings and goings to 
listen to newscasts, to seek the truth, to 
form opinions. Yet positive efforts such as 
these will keep a democracy strong and safe. 
These things a citizen must do in order to 
remain free. These sacrifices he must 
make.” 

FREEDOM NOT GIFT 


“If the democratic way of life is to survive 
and enlarge its sphere of influence, it must 
be borne up and directed by its citizens. 
Freedom is not a gift from government to 
citizen. Since he control the government, 
in the workings of true democracy, the citi- 
zen is the keeper of his own freedom. The 
integrity and the strength of the govern- 
ment must be that of the citizen. Rights 
and freedoms must be balanced by duties 
and restrictions. Freedom is taken for 
granted; sacrifice and discipline are often 
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ignored or underrated. Democracy is the 
desire of men because it guarantees certain 
rights to each individual and the freedom to 
exercise those rights. Such a government 
cannot hope to survive, however, unless its 
citizens recognize the duties they owe to 
their democracy and accept the disciplines 
implied in those duties. Democracy asks of 
its citizens obedience to law, provision of a 
livelihood, education, progress, creation, and 
preservation of values, and protection of so- 
cial and natural environments. In a free 
society, the above duties are largely self- 
imposed. Very often, a citizen can answer 
to his conscience alone concerning his shirk- 
ing of duties and responsibilities. 
REQUIRES SACRIFICE 

“A sacrifice is the surrender or destruction 
of something for the sake of something con- 
sidered as having a higher or more pressing 
claim. For a young man to leave home and 
job and sweetheart and to carry a gun into 
bloody battlefields with every possibility of 
immediate death requires sacrifice. Every- 
one will acknowledge this. A soldier sacri- 
fices his life for the sake of his country. Per- 
haps in his own heart, he is doing it for the 
sake of his mother or his sweetheart or the 
right to eat hot dogs, as someone once de- 
fined American democracy. Whatever his 
personal motives are, the soldier is making a 
sacrifice. Even if he has only the slightest 
consciousness of what he is doing for his 
country, he is making the greatest sacri- 
fice any man will ever make—that of giving 
up his life to protect the lives of others.” 


TRIFLING IN COMPARISON 


“Not everyone marches into battle and 
with a glorious cry of freedom, gives up his 
last fighting breath for his country. In- 
deed, the little sacrifices demanded of the 
average citizen may appear so trifling in 
comparison with the extreme sacrifice, that 
he may consider it of little consequence 
whether he makes them or not. Patriotism 
is rarely considered momentous in the little 
duties of citizenship. What difference will 
it make if I don't vote in the election? Who 
cares what my union is doing? For this kind 
of citizen, it is a real sacrifice to be a good 
American. Yet if he, and the myriad num- 
ber of average citizens were to make the lit- 
tle sacrifices, democracy would be im- 
measurably strengthened. Two hundred 
million self-sacrificing citizens would Insure 
a nation’s safety against all attack, whether 
from within or without. Each man's own 
measure of sacrifice will be his answer to his 
conscience, just how much his freedom 
means to him.” > 


Bribery Comes to Light 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, in speaking on the floor today, 
I referred the Members of the House to 
the Appendix so that they could read for 
themselves the stories written by Charles 
Nicodemus, of the Chicago Daily News, 
about the arrest of two Signal Corps ci- 
vilian officials. As I said on the floor, 
Mr. Nicodemus has done a remarkable 
job, and I commend the following articles 
to the Members so that they may see just 
how detailed this work has been, 
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I first include the two stories written 
today by Mr. Nicodemus, and then add 
other stories written about other phases 
of the military procurement study: 

From the Chicago Daily News] 
(By Charles Nicodemus) 


Fort Monmourn, NJ., July 13.—FBI 
agents arrested two Army Signal Corps ci- 
vilian officials on charges of accepting a 
$1,500 downpayment bribe to help steer 
multimillion-dollar Defense Department con- 
tracts to a west coast electronics firm. 

Both men are key figures in the Signal 
Corps $650 million a year procurement pro- 
gram. 

In their work here at the brain center 
of the Signal Corps, the men could rule on 
which firms were or were not technically 
capable of fulfilling Government contracts. 

Also arrested was a former Signal Corps 
civilian employee, now a self-employed 
manufacturer's representative. He was 
named as the go-between in the alleged pay- 
off plans. 

The arrest near here last night climaxed a 
6-week coast-to-coast investigation begun by 
the Chicago Daily News and turned over to 
the Justice Department. 

Keyman in the investigation is Robert 
Snoyer, 38, of Santa Monica, Calif., presi- 
dent of Consad Corp., a west coast electronics 
firm which has done work for the Defense 
Department, 

Snoyer told the FBI that the men under 
arrest assured him that if he cooperated with 
them, his firm within 3 years would be re- 
ceiving $10 million annually in Signal Corps 
contracts. 

Snoyer confided his story to a reporter in 
the Washington Bureau of the Chicago Daily 
News and cooperated in the investigation. 

Snoyer told the FBI that a crate of classi- 
fied Signal Corps documents was shipped to 
him by the two officials under arrest to as- 
sist him in bidding for Government con- 
tracts. 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI, iden- 
tified those under arrest as— 

William Laverick, 49, director of the pro- 
duction engineering department for the 
Army signal material support agency here. 

Harrison F. Tryon, 48, chief of the agency's 
logistics division. 

Malcolm Schaefer, 38, a manufacturer's 
representative who was Laverick's assistant 
when he left the Signal Corps 3 years ago. 

The Chicago Daily News learned that the 
FBI is studying the role played in the af- 
fair by higher ranking Signal Corps officials 
in Philadelphia, headquarters of the U.S. 
Signal Supply Agency to which the material 
support group is attached. 

Snoyer told the FBI the original bribe pro- 
posal called for him to pay $48,000 to Laver- 
ick, Tryon, and Schaefer in return for his 
firm being awarded a $2,400,000 contract to 
build Army field telephone switchboards. 

The amount was reduced to $20,000 when 
Snoyer protested his firm could not afford 
$48,000, he said. 

A Justice Department spokesman said 
that arrangements to swing the switchboard 
contract to Snoyer's firm fell through. The 
three men under arrest then asked Snoyer 
for $1,500 to cover the work they had done 
and also to “grease the way“ for future con- 
tracts, the spokesman said. 

Acting under instructions from Federal 
officials, Snoyer agreed to bring the money 
last night to the swank Shadow Brook Res- 
taurant at nearby Shrewsbury. 

He was accompanied by an FBI agent 
who posed an an executive of Snoyer’s firm. 

In the course of the nearly 4-hour meal, 
the FBI said, Snoyer passed an envelope 
containing $850 in marked money to Laver- 
ick and another containing $650 to Tryon 
as eight other FBI agents watched from 
nearby tables, 


July 13 


Federal officials earlier had arranged for 
U.S. Commissioner David Goldstein to stand 
by in his court at nearby Asbury Park, N.J. 

David Satz, U.S. attorney for New Jersey, 
had informed Goldstein only that “a case 
of extreme Importance and of personal in- 
terest to Attorney General Robert F. Ken- 
nedy is pending.“ 

After the arrest of the three men, they 
were brought before Goldstein. Laverick 
and Tryon were charged with accepting 
bribes and Schaefer with aiding and abetting 
bribery. 

All three were charged with conspiracy. 

Howard Willens, executive assistant to 
Kennedy, told Goldstein: 

“This case is particularly grave because 
it touches on the most vital and most yul- 
nerable area of Federal operation—the bil- 
lion-dollar defense program.” 

Goldstein set bond of $10,000 each for 
Laverick and Tryon and $5,000 for Schaefer, 
and scheduled a preliminary hearing for 
Wednesday. 

He sald he was setting the ball at those 
figures because of the seriousness of the 
crime, rather than the amount involved.” 

Satz said he will present the case to the 
Federal grand jury at Newark “as soon as 
the investigation is complete.” 


From the Chicago Daily News] 

Wasuincton, July 13—The investigation 
that led to the arrest of three men on bribe 
charges involving the Army Signal Corps got 
underway 45 days ago. 

It started with an interview here May 28 

between Charles Nicodemus, of the Chicago 
Daily News Washington bureau, and Robert 
Snoyer, president of a California electronic 
firm. ‘ 
It climaxed at a candlelight dinner last 
night in the swank oak-paneled Shadow 
Brook Restaurant at Shrewsbury, NJ., with 
the arrest of three men on bribery charges 
involving an alleged promise of $10 million 
a year in Defense Department business. 

In between the investigation stretched 
from Washington to New York, Philadelphia, 
Santa Monica, Calif., and Fort Monmouth, 
NJ; 

It was almost upset when a Signal Corps 
inspector, who wasn’t on the deal, told 
Snoyer’s firm it wasn't eligible for a big de- 
tense contract because it didn't have suffi- 
cient finances or plant. 

Nicodemus interviewed Snoyer in an at- 
tempt to find out why a Signal Corps con- 
tract was awarded to an Illinois firm when 
Snoyer's firm, Consad Corp., was low bidder. 

_ Snoyer said he wasn't surprised, because 
he had heard that contracts could be bought. 
He hinted he had been approached to make 
a deal, but refused to give details. 

On June 7 Snoyer called Nicodemus from 
New York and said he was now willing to 
talk, because an outright solicitation of a 
$48,000 bribe had been made. 

Nicodemus advised Snoyer to come to 
Washington and go with him to the FBI and 
make a full report. Snoyer agreed. He con- 
ferred with Justice Department oficials here 
that night and most of the next day. 

Snoyer said that Malcolm Schaefer, a man- 
ufacturers’ representative who had left the 
Signal Corps 3 years before, contacted him 
after Snoyer had asked around Fort Mon- 
mouth: “What do you do-to get a contract 
around here?” He had been complaining 
that his firm lost out on contracts on which 
it had been a low bidder. 

The manufacturer told the FBI that 
Schaefer said he could get him a $2,400,000 
contract to build Army field telephone 
switchboards if he made a $48,000 payoff. 

Snoyer told this story to the FBI that 
night: 

He said that after the telephone call he 
went to Fort Monmouth with Schaefer. He 
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identified Schaefer as the man who had made 
the $48,000 bribe request. 

Snoyer said Schaefer took him to meet 
William Laverick, Director of the Produc- 
tion Engineering Department for the Army 
Signal Material Support Agency, in Laverick's 
home in Fort Monmouth. 

Snoyer said that he told the two men 
he couldn’t come up with the $48,000 and 
that both finally agreed to settle for $20,000. 

Laverick, Snoyer said, then told him how to 
fake his payroll so that his firm would look 
bigger and better able to handle sizable 
contracts. 

The next day, before he could put the 
proposed scheme into operation, Snoyer 
learned that a Fort Monmouth inspector had 
just visited his Santa Monica plant and 
turned in an adverse report on its contract 
contracts, 

Snoyer said the switchboard deal then 
fell through but that Laverick told him 
there were more contracts coming up soon 
and that his firm would be doing $10 mil- 
lion a year in Signal Corps business alone 
if he cooperated. 

Snoyer said Laverick had offered to send 
classified documents—including blueprints, 
manuals, specifications, and production tech- 
niques—to help him win the switchboard 
contract. He said they arrived after the deal 
fell through and he promptly shipped them 
back. 

Last Wednesday, Snoyer told the FBI, 
Schaefer proposed that he come to Fort 
Monmouth to meet with Laverick and a 
third man, Harrison F, Tryon, Chief of the 
corps’ Logistics Division. Schaefer, Snoyer 
said, suggested that he bring some recom- 
pense along for the Monmouth people’s 
trouble. 

Snoyer agreed to dine with them in the 
Shadow Brook Restaurant in Shrewsbury, 
NJ., 3 miles north of Fort Monmouth 
Thursday night. 

He alerted Nicodemus and the FBI. 

Snoyer then flew in from Santa Monica 
with an FBI agent whom he introduced to 
the others as a high-ranking official of his 
firm. They went to the restaurant. 

Eight other agents and Nicodemus were 
nearby watching. The FBI said Snoyer 
passed an envelope containing $850 in marked 
money to Laverick and another with $650 
to Tryon. 

As the party left the restaurant, the agents 
moved in. They arrested Laverick and Tryon 
on charges of accepting bribes and Schaefer 
with abetting bribery, They also were 
charged with conspiracy. 

Special Agent Ralph W. Bachman, in 
charge of the Newark FBI office, who per- 
sonally directed the operation, ordered them 
taken before U.S. Commissioner David Gold- 
Stein in his court at nearby Asbury Park, N.J. 

Goldstein set bond at $10,000 each for 
Laverick and Tryon and $5,000 for Schaefer. 

They had been allowed to call attorneys 
at Fort Monmouth. They appeared at the 
hearing with professional bondsmen who 
Posted bail. 

Nicodemus asked the three men if they 
had any comment. An attorney said they 
would not. 


From the Chicago Daily News, June 27, 1962] 


Prose Navy SUPPLY FavorITisM—HEARINGS 
OPEN ON LACK OF COMPETITIVE BIDDING 


(By Charles Nicodemus) 


WASHINGTON.—A House subcommittee 
Thursday began digging into charges that 
the Navy is squandering millions of dollars 
yearly by channeling defense contracts to 
favored firms at exorbitant prices. 

Hearings on the charges by Representative 
Ear, Wriison, Republican, of Indiana, were 
Opened by the Special Investigations Subcom- 
aces of the House Armed Services Com- 

ttee. 
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Assistant Navy Secretary Kenneth BeLieu 
was to be the first witness. 

The sessions were called after WILSON be- 
gan documenting, in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, cases in which the Navy awarded con- 
tracts on an “emergency basis“ at prices 
above competitive levels. 

Until now Wiso has waged a lonely, 
little-publicized war to force the Navy and 
other defense agencies to open more con- 
tracts to competitive bidding. 

Statistics show that 80 to 85 percent of all 
defense contracts are awarded without com- 
petitive bids. 

Witson has been particularly critical of 
sole source contracts—those awarded to a 
particular firm without bid because a govern- 
ment procurement agency contends the sup- 
plier is the sole source that can meet the 
contract requirements. 

On June 20 Wiso called for the resigna- 
tion of Be Lieu and three subordinates in 
the Navy’s Bureau of Ships, alleging mis- 
conduct in procurement proceedings for a 
portable UHF radio to be used by the Marine 
Corps. 

The subordinates are Dan Weatherly, chief 
contract negotiator for the Bureau, and S. D. 
Keim and W. M. Shaup, bureau engineers. 

Witson charged they prepared—and 
Be Lieu rubber-stamped—false statements to 
justify awarding the contract on a sole source 
basis to Collins Radio, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

The Navy had paid Collins $1 million to 
develop the unit. 

The false statements, Wmson said, in- 
volved the contention that neither plans for 
the radio nor sample models were ayail- 
able to other firms, so competitive bidding 
was impossible. 

Wiso said he rounded up both plans 

and a model; asked a well-known Indiana 
electronics firm to prepare a proposal on the 
job and found that its bid was $1 million 
lower than Collins’. 
After that bid was submitted to Navy Sec- 
retary Fred Korth, Wiso said; the Navy 
set out to prepare a new set of specifica- 
tions that would still enable Collins to get 
the job. 

Representatives of Collins Radio and the 
Indiana firm, Arvin Industries of Columbus, 
are scheduled to testify Friday. 

[From the Chicago Daily News, June 29, 
1962] 


SUPPLIERS FROZEN Ovut—Prozsers To LOWER 
Boom on Brass 


(By Charles Nicodemus) 


WasHINGTON—A House subcommittee 
probing charges of waste and impropriety in 
Navy buying prepared to lower the boom 
Friday on a group of top Navy brass. 

Documents scheduled for disclosure by the 
committee show that as early as September 
1960, purchasing officials were freezing out 
would-be bidders from Navy contracts in 
favor of companies deemed more capable. 

The action was taken, Navy officials testi- 
fied Thursday, a full year before the date on 
which a policy was secretly set making such 
freeze outs legal. 

Stiff questioning as to who permitted this 
direct violation of Navy regulations was ex- 

to produce more fireworks of the sort 
that highlighted the opening session of the 
inquiry Thursday. 

The special investigations unit of the 
House Armed Services Committee is probing 
charges by Representative EARL WILSON, Re- 
publican, of Indiana, that the Navy is wast- 
ing millions of dollars by funneling contracts 
to favored firms, without bids, at prices above 
competitive levels. 

The probe so far as centered on the Navy's 


plans—blocked by Wason—to award with-- 


out bids a $4,373,546 contract for a portable 
UHF radio to Collins Radio Corp., of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
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The award was held up after WILSON per- 
suaded a well-known Indiana electronics 
firm to prepare a bid on the job—a bid that 
turned out to be $1 million lower. 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy Kenneth 
BeLieu and six subordinates said Collins was 
the only company that could produce the 
radio fast enough. They praised Collins’ 
capability and attacked the accuracy of the 
bid by the Indiana firm, Arvin Industries. 


From the Chicago Daily News, June 30, 1962 
Hurts CHALLENGE IN Navy Prope—Service 
Aw FACES ACCUSER ON BUYING, DEMANDS 

EVIDENCE 

(By Charles Nicodemus) 

WASHINGTON.—A top Navy official under 
attack in a purchasing investigation Friday 
challenged an Indiana Congressman to “give 
the FBI or naval intelligence the names” of 
any wrongdoers in his office. 

The official, Kenneth BeLieu, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy for Logistics, told Repre- 
sentative Eart Witson, Republican, of Indi- 
ana: “We in this country still have the right 
to face our accusers to be protected against 
unfounded charges. If you have names, 
name them.” 

The statements came as BeLieu was cross- 
examined during a hearing by the House 
armed services investigations subcommittee 
probing Navy procurement, which BeLieu 
directs. 

Wilson has charged that BeLieu's office is 
wasting millions of dollars yearly by funnel- 
ing contracts to favored firms, without bids, 
at prices above competitive levels. 

As BeLieu defended his staff’s actions, the 
subcommittee prepared to lower the boom on 
BeLieu and several subordinates. 

Documents scheduled for disclosure by the 
committee show that as early as September, 
1960, purchasing officials were freezing out 
would-be bidders from Navy contracts in 
favor of companies deemed more “capable.” 

The action was taken, Navy officials testi- 
fied Thursday, a full year before the date 
on which a policy was secretly set making 
such freezeouts legal. — 

Stiff questioning as to who permitted this 
direct violation of Navy regulations was ex- 
pected to produce more fireworks of the sort 
that highlighted the opening session of the 
inquiry Thursday. 

The probe so far has centered on the 
Navy's plans—blocked by Witson—to award 
without bids a $4,373,546 contract for a 
portable UHF radio to Collins Radio Corp. 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

The award was held up after Wiuson per- 
suaded a well-known Indiana electronics 
firm to prepare a bid on the job—a bid that 
turned out to be $1 million lower. 

BeLieu and six subordinates said Collins 
was the only company that could produce 
the radio fast enough. They praised Col- 
lins’ capacity and attacked the accuracy of 
the bid by the Indiana firm, Arvin 
Industries. 

From the Chicago Daily News, July 2, 1962 
(By Charles Nicodemus) 


Wasuincton.—Evidence from the current 
House probe of Navy buying should help 
clinch passage of a law to limit the award 
of contracts without bidding, according to 
Representative Epwarp HÉBERT, Democrat, of 
Lousiana. 

Hésert heads the House Armed Services 
Investigations Subcommittee which is wind- 
me uP hearings on Navy purchasing this 
week. 

An amendment to the Military Purchasing 
Act, authored by Hésert, which would curb 
nonbid buying has been passed by the House 
unanimously and is now waiting action by 
the Senate. 
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The law would give the General Account- 
ing Office the right to block any such contract 
if the award appears unjustified. 

Now, service chiefs can authorize contracts 
without bidding as they please. 

The justification generally given is that 
the firm receiving the award is the sole 
source capable of doing the job in the time, 
or under the conditions, necessary. 

In concluding its Navy study, the HÉBERT 
subcommittee is to receive a statement Tues- 
day from Eart Witson, Republican, of In- 
diana, whose charges touched off the hear- 
ings. 


Witson said the Navy is costing the tax- 
payers extra millions of dollars annually by 
awarding sole source contracts to favored 
firms at exorbitant prices. 

The hearings have concentrated on the 
Navy's plans to make a 64.3 million sole 
source award to Collins Radio, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, for production of portable UHF radios 
for the Marine Corps. 

Just before the contract was to be signed, 
Witson obtained a bid on the job from an- 
other firm, Arvin Industries, Columbus, Ind., 
the Nation's sixth largest maker of commer- 
cial radios. The bid was $1 million lower. 

Hésert and Subcommittee Counsel John 
J. Courtney drew from a Navy witness Fri- 
day that the decision that Collins was the 
only firm which could handle the job was 
made by a lower level review board after only 
25 minutes study of the case. 

“You made the decision in 20 minutes, 
and we haven't been able to get all the facts 
in 2 days of hearing,” HÉBERT observed. 

Kenneth BeLieu, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Logistics, said the Navy welcomes 
such a review as the committee was making. 

But under pressing by Hisert, he refused 
to say whether he, or the Navy, would sup- 
port the Hébert amendment in the Senate. 

“You don't have to say,” Héserr retorted 
“The Nayy will try to get it killed and you 
know it. 

“The Navy doesn’t want someone looking 
over its shoulder on contracts like this,” he 
declared. 

Earlier testimony revealed that Collins, 
whom the Navy had paid to develop the 
radio, had not been required to give the 
Navy a set of production dra 
cause BeLleu's subordinates had decided to 
give the production contract to Collins. 

Yet one of the justifications given BeLleu 
for not permitting competitive bidding was 
that no drawings were available for examina- 
tion by other firms. 

What you were doing was putting up a 
Chinese wall against other firms, weren't 
you?” HÉBERT charged. 

Under questioning, BeLieu disclosed that 
of 850 recommendations for sole source con- 
tracts made by BeLieu's subordinates during 
the fiscal year, only 8.5 percent had been 
overruled. 


{From the Chicago Daily News, July 3, 1962] 
SHIELD Source or Navy DATA 
(By Charles Nicodemus) 


WasnHincton.—The House Armed Services 
Subcommittee, winding up a probe of Navy 
purchasing, has disclosed that the Congress- 
man who touched off the inquiry has decided 
to testify “on paper,” not in person. 

The action should head off any interest 
the committee may have had in an Investi- 
gation to determine what sources inside the 
Navy Department supplied the Congress- 
man —EARL Wiso. Republican, of Indiana 
with information that made the investiga- 
tion possible. 

Committee members—while checking WIL- 
SON’s charges of Navy waste—have privately 
expressed curiosity over how WILsonN had ob- 
tained copies and photos of unpublicized 
documents from Navy files. 

Wuson, in his statement prepared for pres- 
entation Tuesday, said the hearings had em- 
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phasized the need for pending legislation 
that would permit the General Accounting 
Office to limit the services’ right to award 
“sole source” contracts. 

These are contracts awarded without bid- 
ding, on grounds that a particular firm 
is the “sole source” capable of filling the con- 
tract as quickly, or skillfully, as necessary. 

The hearings dug into a $4,300,000 sole 
source contract the Navy has sald it intends 
to award to Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, for production of a Marine Corps 
walkie-talkie radio. 

The Navy said only Collins, which was 
paid by the Navy to develop the unit, could 
produce the radios as fast as the Marines 
need them, 

The hearings were called after one of the 
Nation's leading radio makers, Arvin Indus- 
tries, Columbus, Ind., submitted a bid that 
was $1 million lower than Collins’ with a 
quicker delivery date. 

Arvin bid—at Witson’s request—after WIL- 
son obtained copies of the manuals and 
specifications for the contract, which the 
Navy had refused to give to any firm but 
Collins, 

Arvin's bid has been rejected by the Navy 
as “unrealistic,” 

Witson'’s statement said the hearings have 
clearly shown that the Navy's refusal to per- 
mit Arvin or anyone else to bid on the con- 
tract was a “tragic blunder.” 


Against Deficit Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am placing in the Record today an 
editorial from the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat opposing deficit spending as a long- 
term policy. The editorial points up 
some of the inconsistencies that have 
marked the President's position with re- 
gard to the wisdom and the possibility 
of balancing the budget. In addition, 
the editorial makes the very sound point 
that the best boost for business confi- 
dence would be a budget surplus by re- 
stricting the further growth of non- 
essential Government programs: 

FEDERAL Dericrr AS A Way or LIFE 


The President in his speech at Yale Uni- 
versity launched an administration drive to 
convince the American people that peren- 
nial Federal deficits are a sound way of life, 
healthy for the Government and the national 
economy. 

In the same talk, Mr. Kennedy indicted 
clichés, old-hat slogans, and businessmen's 
myths. Obviously mushrooming bureauc- 
racy and prodigal spending were among 
clichés he would consign to the ashcan. 

But a myth bigger than any of his pet 
peeves is the President’s own thesis that 
budget deficits can be a normal, satisfac- 
tory way to run a government. 

This campaign to overturn fiscal sanity is 
an administration project. Yesterday Bud- 
get Director Bell declared in an address the 
“real danger” would be an attempt by Wash- 
ington “to activate a budget balance too 
soon.” He said: “The biggest question today 
is whether we are heading into a budget sur- 
plus too quickly.” Then he gave some of 
the sophisticated comment Mr. Kennedy 
recommends, observing that in terms of 
national income and gross national prod- 
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uct, Government activity has moved into the 
black, 

Mr, Bell's fiscal sophistication would be 
right jocular if it weren't a theme of ulti- 
mate economic peril. We are heading into 
u surplus about as fast as a tortoise race in 
the arctic. This is the kind of economic 
gobbledegook we are accustomed to hear in 
propaganda of Kremlin failures. 

But red ink is not black, simply because 
the President or a Budget Director says 80. 

It is simple and basic economics that no 
government, any more than an individual, 
can keep on pyramiding debt without one 
day ending in a smashing debacle, To accept 
Federal deficits as a sound way of political 
or economic life is inviting ultimate disaster. 

Mr. Kennedy-less than 6 months ago spoke 
pridefully of the fact he had offered a bal- 
anced budget to Congress. It was sketchily 
balanced, but some attempt was made. The 
same Mr. Kennedy promised a sincere effort 
to balance budgets during his. presidential 
campaign. 

Now the President is overly gloomy about 
the economy, much as he was during the 
campaign. 

It would get along all right without his 
ministrations, if he would only let it. Busi- 
ness conditions are sound and improving. 

But Mr. Kennedy wants to add multi- 
billions to his Federal spending by medicare, 
school aid and other social p: He 
finds this impossible without more deficits, 
which are inflationary no matter what his 
advisers say. 

He seeks to cut taxes, which probably 
would be a good thing, if he would first 
balance the budget. It is preposterous and 
unlikely to get past Congress unless he ends 
spend-spree designs and stops debt piling. 

So the White House seeks to redraft eco- 
nomics for political reasons and persuade the 
people—and business—that the ever-normal 
deficit Is a wise and safe way of life. 

The biggest shot-in-the-arm business 
could get would be a budget balance 
achieved by an end to the profligate psycho- 
sis in Washington. 

If the public were bemused enough to 
believe the administration’s defense of defi- 
cits and accept them as a way of sound 
Federal procedure, the floodgates of Govern- 
ment spending would be opened, National 
Government rise to dictator dominance, and 
the economy latch onto a toboggan of 
disaster. 


Congress Should Weigh Carefully New 
Health Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to include a thought- 
provoking editorial which appeared in 
the July 11 edition of the Plattsburgh 
Press-Republican, Plattsburgh, N.Y., en- 
titled “Congress Should Weigh Care- 
fully New Health Bill.” 

In my opinion, the administration's 
medical aid bill is a poor substitute for 
the high type medical care we now enjoy 
in this country. The need to include 
medical care for the aged as part of the 
social security program has not been 
proven. Medical care for the aged is 
now available under the Kerr-Mills Act 
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and other laws which will adequately 
take care of those in actual need. 

As the editorial has properly recom- 
mended, Congress should delay any fur- 
ther consideration of a medical care 
program until it has had an opportunity 
to review the effectiveness of this legis- 
lation and to conduct a more thorough 
Study of the serious issues involved 
through its regular committee process. 

The editorial follows: 

CONGRESS SHOULD WEIGH CAREFULLY 
New HEALTH BILL 

The hasty compromise package thrown to- 
gether in the Senate may get old-age health 
insurance through the Congress despite the 
attempts by the House Ways and Means 
Committee to bottle up this major item of 
President Kennedy’s program. 

Besides the fact that this so-called bi- 
Partisan compromise seems only a more com- 
Plicated and expensive offering of what is 
Proposed in the King-Anderson bill, it is also 
an attempt to bypass the usual Senate com- 
mittee procedures. 

In the ordinary course of events, the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare will 
have been asked to report on administrative 
aspects of the bill. 

And the Finance Committee would have 
Teviewed its effects as a revenue measure. 

We would urge the Congress to give the 
utmost attention to the various issues im- 
Plicit in the bill before its adoption. 

This is particularly important since ap- 
Parently it will not be considered thor- 
oughly in committee as is the usual practice. 

At this time, Senator Javrrs, who helped 
draft the compromise, is predicting its pas- 
sage by the Congress. But Senator KEAT- 
Inc, who also worked on the bill, thinks it 
has only a 50-50 chance. 

The new measure could be a costly pro- 
Bram for our country, it seems to us. 

For one thing, the measure would include 
Some 2,500,000 persons not covered by social 
Security. This expansion is proposed in a 
doubly expensive worm: For no contribution 
is asked from those who would get this wind- 
fall, and the new benefits would be paid 
to the wealthy as well as the needy. 

For another the package offers the option 
of private insurance policies with a part of 
the cost paid by the Federal Government, 
But this would not change the compulsory 
nature of the tax, 

The bill still calls for the already heavy 
Social security payroll tax to finance the plan. 

Initially, about $27.50 would be collected 
annually from each employee earning $5,200 
a year. A similar amount would of course 
be collected from the employer. 

And it does not change the possibilities of 
control over hospital management which are 
implicit in the King-Anderson bill. 

Thus, we see that at a time when organized 
labor as well as business is calling for a 
Federal tax cut, the compromise health bill 
advocates substantial additions to the social 
Security payroll tax. 

And there is no guarantee that even then 
the collections would be enough to take care 
of the expenses. 

The effect of hasty legislation in health 
Care could be bad, it seems to us. 

It could weigh down heavily on the social 
security system. It would probably become 
dificult to keep the old-age benefits on even 
keel with changes in the cost of living which 
have crept upward for years. 

And just as important, the money raised 
on health care might detract from other 
equally worthy national goals. 

It would seem that it might be the better 
Policy for the Congress to delay considera- 
tion of the compromise bill until a thorough 
Study of it and its effects could be made. 
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Ventures hastily begun frequently turn 
out quite differently than anticipated, as we 
all know from our own experience. 

The dangers of the administration’s trying 
to rush this bill through the Congress are 
great. We urge that the Congress resist any 
movement to stampede it, and give the -ut- 
most consideration to the issues involved. 


Depreciation Allowance Is Not Enough 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr.DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Kennedy is, I think, overplaying 
the effect of the new depreciation allow- 
ances just announced. I am sure he is 
looking at political considerations in 
blowing this up beyond its proper pro- 
portion. 

As Donald I. Rogers says, in today’s 
New York Herald Tribune, depreciation 
allowances alone will not cure the Na- 
tion’s economic ills. 

I feel that the Kennedy administration 
must stop wasting money, must get the 
Government out of competition with 
business, must truly show by its deeds 
and not words that it is friendly to busi- 
ness, and President Kennedy must get 
rid of those around him who believe in 
Fabian philosophy. 

If all of the foregoing are done, then 
an incentive tax cut would be proper and 
this country would be on the way to the 
prosperity it deserves. 

The article follows: 

No Tax CONCESSION 


(By Donald I. Rogers) 

The American business community re- 
sponded with enthusiasm to the White House 
announcement that effective immediately, a 
new schedule of depreciation allowances will 
be put into operation to permit a faster tax 
writeoff of machinery and equipment. The 
move was hatled- widely as a definite spur to 
the Nation’s drowsy economy. 

The public should rid itself of the no- 
tion, however, that this is a tax concession, 
even though President Kennedy himself de- 
scribed it as a “tax cut.” The Government 
will not be giving anything to business. It 
is more of a bookkeeping transaction than a 
“forgiveness” of taxes. 

It will free more money in certain indus- 
tries for replacement of equipment and ex- 
pansion of operations. In this respect it 
will be a positive incentive and should, in 
short time, reap an economic harvest of 
greater employment and a feedback of in- 
creased tax payments to the Treasury because 
of higher corporate earnings and fuller em- 
ployment. 

In the enthusiasm which followed Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s announcement of this tax stimulant 
for business, some misunderstanding of the 
function of the tax law in respect to depre- 
ciation allowances was disseminated, even in 
Wall Street, where such zeal and fervor are 
less frequently experienced. 

It has been stated that this is a great gift 
for business. 

This is plainly not so. It will, in fact, in- 
tensify the profit squeeze that has plagued 
business since the 1956 recession. 
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Corporations do not get a windfall when 
depreciation is accelerated. They have no 
more money in hand as a result; in fact they 
have less. 

Depreciation schedules which are speeded 

up e for awhile, a day of reckoning, 
but bring closer the day when a building or 
a machine is fully depreciated and there is 
no tax benefit left. 

Misunderstood, also, is the simple truth 
that in order to get the benefits of the in- 
tensified depreciation schedule, a corpora- 
tion will have to reduce its profits. 

Out of earnings, also, must come the money 
to buy new plant and equipment, on which 
to take the depreciation allowance. 

Thus the tax break, welcome though it 
was, is bound to have a depressing effect on 
profits. 

This has to do with what corporate treas- 
urers call cash flow, a term used to describe 
profits plus depreciation. 

The uninitiated commonly overlook the 
need for increased profits because there is 
sufficient cash flow on a corporations books. 
As we have pointed out at other times in 
this corner, a company can cash flow itself 
right out of business if there aren't healthy 
profits to show. 

Depreciation allowances have to be aug- 
mented with profits—not even, constant 
profits, but increasing profits. 

Two constant factors diminish the bene- 
fits of depreciation allowances. 

First, it costs more to replace anything 
today than it did when it started its depre- 
ciation schedule. A factory built 20 years 
ago would cost much more to replace today 
if only because the machines going into it 
are much costlier. 

The second factor is this: Inflation works 
constantly against a depreciation allowance 
throughout its scheduled life on any machine 
or plant. The dollars set aside in deprecia- 
tion will be worth less when they're used for 
replacement of the machine or factory. 

It is overlooked, too, that once deprecia- 
tion has run its scheduled life, there is noth- 
ing left to the corporation in the way of 
assets, money, or benefits—merely an old and 
wornout plant or machine. 

It Is easy to misuncerstand this much- 
heralded tax “concession.” If you have 
money enough to invest in new plant or 
equipment, and if your industry is on the 
new list, you are allowed a quicker writeoff, 
Otherwise, you may find the benefits hard 
to detect. 


Power Bills Should Be Defeated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr, YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, House 
bills 11264 and 11265, if passed, will re- 
sult in depriving California and other 
States of the right to obtain firm quan- 
tities of electric power from the Pacific 
Northwest. - 

Among the cities which would be ad- 
versely affected by these bills and which 
are preference customers are Palo Alto 
and Sacramento, Calif. Attached are 
two editorials from these preference 
areas in California which clearly set 
forth the lack of merit in these bills: 
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From the Palo Alto (Calif.) Times, 
July 5, 1962] 
POWER BILLS SHOULD Be DEFEATED 


There is a battle being waged in Congress 
that has its origin in the Pacific Northwest 
and holds implications for all of California, 
including the Midpeninsula. 

The fight involves the sale of public elec- 
tric power and the preferences given waiting 
customers. 

The Interior Department plans to build a 
power transmission line from the giant 
Bonneville Dam, a publicly owned power 

ucer on the Columbla River, to south- 
ern California so surplus power can be sold 
to preference customers in this State. 

But the public power advocates in the 
Pacifiic Northwest want Bonneville-gener- 
ated electricity sold first to both its prefer- 
ence (public) and nonpreference (private) 
buyers before it is made available to Cali- 
fornia users, both public and private. 

Congressman CHARLES Gusser, of Gilroy, 
who represents Santa Clara County in Wash- 
ington, has introduced an amendment to the 
House bill which would give the same re- 
gional rights to California’s Central Valley 
project power as the Northwest wants for the 
Bonneville power. 

Gousser points out that the Interior De- 
partment is proposing the preference legisla- 
tion to remove Northwest opposition to the 
proposed transmission line. The Northwest 
fears raids on Bonneville power by big Los 
Angeles public power-using agencies, 

But Gusser points out that the Federal 
transmission—line would pass through the 
area served by the Central Valley project, 
another Federal agency. If Los Angeles pref- 
erence agencies are denied Bonneville power 
at any time, they could demand Central 
Valley project power over the same lines. 

Thus, Gusser says, the protection problem 
would be transferred from the Bonneville 
region to the Central Valley project of Cali- 
fornia, and Federal installations like the 
Stanford linear accelerator project, Ames 
Aeronautical Laboratroy and the San Luis 
project pumps (to send water to Santa Clara 
County), all in the Central Valley project's 
northern California area of service, could 
lose out to Los Angeles power demands. 

Gusser does not consider the principle of 
regional protection sound and is fighting the 
proposed legislation, but by his amendment 
he is seeking to protect northern California 
if the bills should pass. 

Gunsza has a sound point and Congress 
should defeat this discriminatory legislation. 
From the Sacramento (Calif.) News- 
Shopper. July 12. 1962 


Gussrr Makes SENSE 


Congressman CHARLES S. GUBSER, whose 
Santa Clara, Santa Cruz, and San Benito 
County district has potential large require- 
ments for electric power for water pumping 
and Federal projects like the Stanford linear 
accelerator, Is rendering a real service to all 
of California, He is fighting an attempted 
Federal power grab up in the Pacific North- 
west where Federal energy might be ob- 
tained. 

Dramatizing his battle to prevent the 
Northwest from putting a lock on all Fed- 
eral firm power in the Bonneville plants, 
Gusser introduced an amendment to the 
proposed regional preference legislation 
which was written by Interior Secretary 
Udall and introduced by Northwest Con- 
gressmen. His amendment would put a 
similar lock on Central Valley project power 
and prevent it from going to southern Cali- 
fornia. His amendment makes sense. 

The whole problem came up when Secre- 
tary Udall proposed to build a high-voltage 
transmission line all the way from the 
Bonneville system to Los Angeles to sell some 
surplus dump energy which is not being gen- 
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erated because the Northwest has no market 
for it. Half the power Bonneville does sell 
in the Northwest is sold to private indus- 
try. That means that half the $1.6 billion 
investment made by the Nation's taxpayers 
in Federal power facilities up there is de- 
voted to providing power for nonpreference 
private use, not for use by public agencies. 

Bonneville wants the line built to avoid 
raising its unrealistic power rates, which 
have remained unchanged since 1939. 
Bonneville has lost an average of $10 million 
a year for the past 4 years. The Northwest 
wants to hold on to the power, to which 
public agencies in California would have a 
superior right over private industry in the 
Northwest if the big Federal transmission 
line were built. Hence legislation was in- 
troduced to deny preference to public agen- 
cles outside the Pacific Northwest in favor 
of any user, private or public, within that 
region. 

Congressman Gusser pointed out that a 
Federal intertie from the Northwest to Los 
Angeles would run through the center of 
the area served by the Central Valley proj- 
ect and that southern California public 
agencies then could demand Central Valley 
project power over that line. Thus the bill 
establishing regional preference for the 
Northwest would merely transfer the protec- 
tion problem south to the Central Valley 
region. If Congress approves the protection 
the Northwest wants, then Gunsza wants 
northern California protected against south- 
ern Galifornia on the same principle, and 
has introduced an amendment to provide it. 

Without the Gubser amendment, public 
agencies in northern California, including 
SMUD, would stand to lose their present 
priority claims on Central Valley project 
power. 

The California congressional delegation in 
both Houses should join with Gupser in this 
fight. The Northwest should be prevented 
from unilaterally changing the law of pref- 
erence for public agencies which has stood 
for more than half a century and has no 
geographical limitation. If the bill cannot 
be stopped, then the use of Central Valley 
project power should be guaranteed exclu- 
sively for California north of the Tehachapi 
Mountains. 

That is Gusser’s stand. It is hard to see 
how any member of either party, of either 
House, from northern California, can take a 
stand on the bill and not take the same 
stand as Congressman GuBSER. 


The Hanford Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Columbia Basin News, of Pasco, Wash., 
dealing with the Hanford proposal, 
scheduled to come before this body next 
week: 

{From the Columbia Basin News, Mar. 30, 
19621 

Concress SHOULD OK WPPSS PROPOSAL 

Pro) by Washington Public Power 
Supply System to sell $130 million in reve- 
nue bonds to convert the new Hanford re- 
actor to produce power is a bold step by an 
enterprising organization. 

If the Federal Government refuses to con- 
vert the reactor itself Congress should have 
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no objection to WPPSS stepping in to do the 
job. 

The Eisenhower administration approved 
funds to provide convertibility features, the 
Kennedy administration has advocated con- 
version and the legislation gained the bless- 
ing of the Senate. But the House rejected 
it last year, and while hopes remain that 
the bill can be pushed through, this will at 
best be a difficult task, 

Washington Public Power Supply System 
of which Kennewick's Owen Hurd is man- 
aging director, proposed last fall to take on 
the project and now has drawn up feasible 
plans for financing. 

Advantages of converting the reactor to 
power production are numerous. It would 
help meet growing power needs in the North- 
west. Generating capacity during the dual- 
purpose years would be 905,000 kilowatts of 
firm power. If plutonium production were 
halted the reactor could produce 975,000 
kilowatts; save the Government's $25 million 
investment in convertible features, which 
otherwise will be wasted; harness steam 
which now is being wasted; provide peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy, and enhance the 
international prestige of the United States 
through installation of the largest atomic- 
power facility in the world. 

Congressmen for many years have talked 
about greater effort toward harnessing nu- 
clear energy for peacetime use, Here is their 
chance to accomplish this and solve several 
other problems at the same time. 


The King-Anderson Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, a good per- 
sonal friend, colleague and alternate 
delegate from Missouri to the AMA re- 
marked on July 6 in Fairbanks, Alaska, 
that it was “odd that one has to get sev- 
eral hundred miles from home to get a 
different approach.” Dr. Rolla B. Ray, 
M.D., Nevada, Mo., enclosed the follow- 
ing editorial from the Fairbanks Daily 
News-Miner. It is an independent news- 
paper and the editorial pertains to an 
independent insurance broker's down-to- 
earth, businesslike analysis of the cur- 
rent problem before us; namely, wheth- 
er or not the Federal Government should 
involve itself in the compulsory care of 
the aging under the social security tax. 
It is down to earth in the language and 
understanding of all, and I hope it will be 
read by our colleagues and the public 
alike with special attention to the seven 
facts listed therein which scrupulously 
avoid partisanship, the question of so- 
cialized medicine and other basic facts, 
such as whether or not our people should 
be undergirded or secure their own fu- 
tures; or, finally, if insurance, whether 
on a basis of age or need: 

There has been a lot of talk lately, pro 
and con, about the King-Anderson bill, a 
program that would provide hospital care 
to persons over 65 and be financed through 
an increase in social security taxes. 

Here are some conclusions contained in a 
letter from an insurance man, that seem 
interesting enough to pass on: 

“I have been an independent insurance 
broker for over 20 years, working purely on 
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initiative and straight commissions. My 
tools are a fountain pen, diligently acquired 
knowledge of my business and a large num- 
ber of loyal clients that are my responsi- 
bility and privilege to serve. 

“I read Eleanor Roosevelt’s column in 
Which she states that after listening to 
AMA's reply to President Kennedy on medi- 
care under social security, she had reached 
the conclusion that she had neyer heard 
so much nonsense. 

“Well, let’s look at the facts: 

“1. Let’s take a young family man—age 
30, with wife and three children, He must, 
under the King-Anderson bill, pay premiums 
whether he likes it or not for 35 years be- 
fore being able to make his first claim at 
age 65. Would you buy this policy? 

“2. He must carry and pay for his present 
medical protection, either through his com- 
pany group or Individual plan. 

“3. If the King-Anderson bill is passed, 
he, the policyowner, can’t cancel the policy 
or refuse to pay the premiums, Would you 
buy this policy? 

“4. ‘Policy’ has no semblance of a guar- 
antee on how much the premium will be. 
Premiums can go as high as present income 
tax—would you buy this policy? 

"5. Thirty-five years later, when reaching 
65, let's say the policyowner becomes ill and 
is hospitalized for 1 week. He recovers and 
is released by his physician, He has a re- 
lapse, requiring hospitalization again—just 
1 week or 1 month later. He can't go 
back to the hospital under this bill on a 
Covered basis, because there is a 90-day re- 
entry clause. Would you buy this policy? 

“6. Policy has no provision for doctor fees. 
Many wonder drugs and medical techniques 
are not included in this bill. Would you 
buy this policy? 

“7. Policyowner must pay $10 a day for 
first 9 days, plus $20 on first diagnostic 
examination. Would you buy this policy? 

“In conclusion may I sincerely state—with 
23 years, experience in the insurance busi- 
ness, I couldn't sell this policy to anybody, 
even if I volunteered to pay the premiums. 
It's ridiculous—but I am scared to death 
that lack of knowledge on just what King- 
Anderson stands for might let it pass. It's 
ridiculous.” 
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HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am placing in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the excellent statement of Mr. 
Philip Cortney, president of the Coty 
Co., presented to the Senate subcom- 
mittee which is giving consideration to 
the quality stabilization bill, Senate 
Joint Resolution 159. I trust the 
Members of the House will read the 
Statement which tells why the bill should 
be enacted into law: 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear 

tore you in support of the quality stabili- 
Zation bill, Senate Joint Resolution 159. 
My name is Philip Cortney. I am president 
ot Coty and a student of economics. I am 
appearing here today on behalf of my cor- 
Poration. 

I studied engineering and economics at 
the University of Nancy, France, where I 
Fraduated in 1916. I also studied political 

and international law for 2 years at 
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Columbia University, preparing for a Ph. D. 
I have an honorary degree of doctor of laws 
from Hamilton University. I am a fellow of 
the Royal Economic Society of Great Britain; 
a member of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation; and a fellow of the New York Acad- 
emy of Sciences, I am vice chairman of the 
monetary committee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce., 

I have written many articles which have 
appeared in newspapers and in the Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle, all dealing with 
economic and monetary issues and interna- 
tional trade, and for about 8 years I wrote a 
weekly column on economic and monetary 
problems for the French newspaper Le 
Figaro. I am the author of the book “The 
Economic Munich,” and of an essay on The 
Political and Economic Consequences of 
Lord Keynes’ Theories.” 

My role as an economist and manufacturer 
has been a most unusual one. Loo 
back, I find that I have been both sides of 
the subject matter of this legislation. In 
my earlier years, when my experience was 
limited to the university and all my learn- 
ing was derived from other people’s books, 
I was firmly opposed to price maintenance 
on purely theoretical grounds. I considered 
and evaluated all of the conventional argu- 
ments in favor of orderly marketing and 
dismissed them as so much special pleading. 

However, it was my good fortune to sub- 
sequently obtain a large amount of first- 
hand experience in the market place where 
the goods manufactured by my industry are 
sold. My experience in the practical world 
of my business has served to convince me 
that some of my former economic notions 
and theories do not always square with 
reality. The most complete and dramatic 
about face I have made during the course 
of my career has been on this very subject 
of resale price maintenance—call it fair trade 
or call it price fixing, as you will—we are 
talking about the same economic phe- 
nomena. 

As an economic theorist I had been op- 

to resale price maintenance. Ex- 
perience in my business taught me, however, 
that resale price maintenance is not only 
pragmatically justifiable, at least as far as 
my industry is concerened, but the very 
existence of quality goods which the con- 
sumer can trust depends on trademarked 
goods, price maintenance and orderly 
distribution, 

It is very important to understand that 
without orderly marketing, including resale 
price maintenance, the existence of brands 
and trademarks themselves are jeopardized. 
The rapid growth of discounters in recent 
years presages a mass attack upon the value 
of brand names, for the discounter exists 
only by exploiting these priceless items of 
intangible property which he did not help 
create. The very existence of brand names 
is being threatened. Once brand names and 
trademarks disappear, we can build several 
new buildings for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to engage in their necessary grade 
labeling in order to protect consumers. 

I speak only of experience in my industry, 
with its peculiarities in submitting this writ- 
ten statement on the quality stabilization 
bill, Senate Joint Resolution 159. It is the 
candid opinion of a man who is anxious to 
uphold his reputation of intellectual hon- 
esty as an economist. I would earnestly and 
strenuously urge this Subcommittee, the 
Congress of the United States, as well as 
my professional colleagues, to head and mark 
well the real-life experience of businessmen 
who believe in competition but wish to fos- 
ter the making of a great variety of quality 
goods which are the pride of a civilized 
society. 

I shall endeavor to be brief, and in par- 
ticular to avoid repeating what you have 
already heard from previous witnesses. In 
fact, the statements made by Senator CAPE- 


Hart and Senator Munor state the needs for 
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legislation so clearly and so forcefully that 
one wonders what one can add to their argu- 
ments. However, I shall point out some as- 
pects of the question which are relevant and 
may be worthy of your consideration. 

I wish to state emphatically that I would 
not be in favor of the proposed bill in cases 
where a manufacturer sells goods which are 
not in free and open competition with arti- 
cles of the same general class produced by 
others. 

There is no doubt that the consumer en- 
deavors at all times to get the highest qual- 
ity products at the lowest price. However, 
the very multiplicity of existing products of 
the same kind, while redounding to the bene- 
fit of the consumer, also creates the problem 
of selection of the best quality of the goods 
he wishes to buy. It is in this particular 
respect that trademark goods render an ex- 
ceptional service to the consumer, for the 
simple reason that the manufacturer who 
produces and sells these goods has his repu- 
tation and his very existence at stake. 

I have a good example at home of what 
happens to the consumer when he is not able 
to purchase goods which have the prestige 
and reputation of a known manufacturer 
behind them. My wife discovered that when 
she has to purchase meat or fish, the quality 
of the commodity she will get depends a 
great deal on the reliability of the retailer. 
When she has discovered a reliable retailer, 
she maintains her patronage with him as 
long as she continues to be satisfied. This is 
nothing else than the equivalent of a trade- 
mark, represented in this instance by the 
name of the retailer. 

Trademarked goods have accustomed the 
consumer to quality goods. Even then, com- 
petition between manufacturers being keen, 
as for example, in my industry, the consumer 
is often hesitant about what he should buy. 
However, the mere existence of trademarked 
goods which the consumer has the occasion 
to try, permits him td obtain high-quality 
goods at the lowest possible prices. A buyer 
may be fooled once by an unscrupulous 
manufacturer, but any businessman knows 
that in the long run he can survive only if 
he supplies the best kind of goods at reason- 
able prices, because of the competition from 
other similar goods. 

Granted that the consumer has an adyan- 
tage in the very existence of trademarked 
goods, one is entitled to ask whether the 
prices charged by the manufacturers of 
trademark goods are not higher than they 
would otherwise be. Logic and experience 
prove the contrary. Trademarked goods 
permit mass production and mass consump- 
tion, as well as the creation of a demand for 
these goods by means of advertising. These 
factors, together with competition between 
manufacturers, makes it imperative for the 
manufacturer at all times to produce goods 
at the lowest price. 8 

The prices of trademarked are usu- 
ally maintained either with the help of fair 
trade laws, where they are in existence, or by 
means of what is known as a policy of sug- 
gested prices. 

One is entitled to ask whether a policy of 
prices, maintained or suggested, does not 
result in higher prices than would other- 
wise be. I am always startled by this ques- 
tion. Indeed, if a manufacturer does not 
maintain or suggest the prices for his trade- 
marked goods, who decides the price at the 
retail counter? It is obviously the retailer. 
Has anyone of us had the experience of going 
into a retail shop and bargaining with the 
retailer? Is it not more reasonable to expect 
that the retailer will try to obtain the high- 
est possible price if the consumer has no way 
of checking on him? Anyone who has been 
in the Orient, where the practice of bargain- 
ing continues to exist in line with classic 
theory, knows that the seller begins by ask- 
ing a very high price, expecting the con- 
sumer to offer a much lower one. 
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Gentlemen, I submit that the confidence 
given to the consumer in the quality and 
price by the manufacturer of branded name 
goods is a priceless advantage to the con- 
sumer. Everything should be done to pro- 
tect the consumer in this matter. 

The theoretical prepossessions or preju- 
dices of the Department of Justice and of 
the Federal Trade Commission against the 
maintenance of prices of trademark goods 
is indefensible for anyone who bas a clear 
and realistic view of what is going on in the 
marketplace. 

Experience has taught me that the prices 
of trademark goods are the lowest possible 
prices which a consumer may expect for that 
particular quality of goods, provided that 
these sell in free and open competition 
with articles of the same general class pro- 
duced by others. 

This Is true for the following reasons: 
Any manufacturer of trademarked goods, 
fighting for the good will of the consumer, 
knows that he can very easily price himself 
out of the market if he is not careful. As 
long as he can afford it he will endeavor 
not to increase his prices, for two reasons: 
one, that he doesn’t know what his competi- 
tors are going to do; and second, once he 
is committed to a price, it is very difficult for 
him to change it. 

The retailers who cut prices suggested for 
trademarked goods, or who adopt predatory 
pricing policies, are doing it precisely be- 
cause they know that the consumer has con- 
fidence in the quality and in the pricing 
of the manufacturer of trademarked goods. 
When a merchant advertises cutrate prices 
on nationally advertised trademark goods, 
he is doing it most of the time to bring cus- 
tomers into his store, a practice known as 
loss-leader selling, thus debasing the na- 
tional brand. He tricks the consumer into 
falsely believing that all the goods he sells 
are low priced, whereas actually he makes 
his profit on other goods which carry a nor- 
mal or an abnormal markup. If other 
merchants in the same community try to 
meet the cut prices of the trademark goods 
in order not to get the reputation of over- 
charging their customers, the final result is 
that the particular brand loses its customer- 
pulling power. The unscrupulous retailer 
has the ability to recoup his losses on na- 
tionally advertised merchandise by selling to 
his customers, attracted to the store by the 
promise of bargains, unfamiliar merchandise 
on which there is a substantial margin of 
profit. In fact, it is not the manufacturer 
of trademark goods who benefits in any way 
from the policy of maintained suggested 
prices. As I said before, competition keeps 
him on his toes at all times, and forces him 
to produce, advertise, and sell his goods at 
the lowest possible price to the retailer. 
Hence, the maintained or suggested price 
has mainly the virtue of protecting the re- 
taller, and particularly the small retailer. 
Discounts for our kind of goods to the re- 
taller vary from 30 to 40 percent. Does any- 
one contend that the small retailer makes 
too much money? 

On the other hand, if the small business- 
man is not afforded the opportunity to make 
a profit by enabling him to_compete price- 
wise on nationally advertised branded mer- 
chandise, we shall find ourselves faced in 
a few years with the biggest concentration 
of retailing, in the hands of a few giant 
corporations, that this country has ever 
seen. This trend is obvious right now. 
Neither the manufacturer nor the consumer 
has any interest In destroying the small re- 
tailer, who, besides, is an important factor 
in maintaining a democratic society. Mainly 
because of the high cost of advertising, 
manufacturers of nationally advertised 
branded goods need the small retall outlets 
as well as the large ones in order to provide 
a broad base for the distribution of their 
products, and thus obtain the volume they 
need to manufacture and market their mer- 
chandise at as low a price as possible. 
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The so-called discount houses are the 
worst enemies of trademark goods. The ma- 
terlal recently filed with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission by a Kansas City drug 
chain which operates, under leases, drug de- 
partments in so-called discount houses shows 
that the original concept of true discount- 
ing! —selling everything at a lower price or 
markup—is being slowly laid away in favor 
of the old-fashioned system of loss-leader 
price cutting. If the policies of the so- 
called discount houses were to become gen- 
erally prevalent, the result would be that 
the manufacturer would have to try to re- 
duce his costs by reducing the quality of 
his goods. Mass production, mass consump- 
tion, and employment would suffer, because 
it is most probable that under such circum- 
stances the manufacturer of trademark goods 
would dispose of less money to spend on 
advertising, thus reducing the demand for 
his goods. The short-term results of the 
price policies of the discount houses may 
have a deceptive attractiveness. However, 
there is no doubt that the long-term result 
would be to harm competition, to the detri- 
ment of the consumer and of our economy. 

The proposed bill recognizes the property 
interest of the manufacturer in the brand 
mame or trademark, as well as his interest 
in the orderly distribution of his products 
after the retailer has bought them, This 
property right for trademark goods seems 
to me obvious. A manufacturer of na- 
tionally advertised branded goods may have 
invested millions of dollars in promoting his 
identified products. His reputation and 
good will are established by these products, 
and therefore he is entitled to be protected. 
Price cutters who take advantage of the 
wide public acceptance of such merchandise, 
and upset and manipulate the market for 
these products for their personal advantage, 
are injuring the manufacturers. Moreover, 
and most important for our argument, the 
demand for the trademarked goods is created 
by the advertising paid for by the manu- 
facturer. How then can anyone take the 
unreasonable position that the manufac- 
turer has no further interest in his goods 
once they have been sold to the retailer? 

I fully concur with the following state- 
ment made before you by Senator CaPEHART: 

“Quality stabilization’ is not a slogan. 
It is a prescription. It is meticulously pre- 
pared as a complete remedy for a known 
malady. The American economy is not only 
suffering from a circulatory blood clot; its 
very survival is being threatened if quality 
stabilization is delayed.” * 

I strongly urge that the committee recom- 
mend the adoption of the bill. It fosters 
competition, with considerable product dif- 
ferentiation. It encourages mass production 
and mass distribution. It provides the con- 
sumer with high quality goods at the lowest 
possible prices. It gives him the possibility 
of shopping with confidence in big and 
small stores, in villages and in large cities, 
and it protects the proprietory interests of 
the manufacturer in his trademark or trade- 
name after he has sold his identified mer- 
chandise to distributors, 


I thank you. 
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Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the city 


of Long Beach is in the congressional 
district I am honored to represent. I 
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am justly proud of the city, its accom- 
plishments, and its attractions as a place 
to visit, as a place to live, and as a place 
for industry to locate. Sentiments of 
the Southern California Edison Co. are 
similar, apparently from the following 
advertisement the company placed in 
yesterday's Wall Street Journal: 
Room WITH a VIEW 

There's room for your company in Long 
Beach. Few already established communi- 
ties can boast the stimulating surroundings 
that Long Beach can provide for the com- 
pany searching for a site location in south- 
ern California. Within minutes of your 
work, you can enjoy luxuriously informal liv- 
ing in a setting of striking beauty. 

Transportation facilities are unparalleled. 
Three main line railroads, a far-reaching sys- 
tem of highways, nonstop freeways, plus the 
expanding airfreight capacity of Long Beach 
Municipal Airport, link the city and its port 
with southern California and national mar- 
kets. 

Internationally minded companies will ap- 
preciate why the port of Long Beach, with 
its highly developed shipping, cargo, and 
transportation system, is so often called 
America’s most modern port. 

In order to take full advantage of its mag- 
nificent climate and scenery, Long Beach 
has created a master plan for a spectacular 
shoreline development, Underway are high- 
rise apartments, hotels, and recreation and 
convention centers—within minutes of busi- 
ness and industrial areas. 

Let your company share in the exciting 
outlook of the city of Long Beach—and in ali 
the assets southern California can provide: 

A large and varied labor pool: The region 
is one of America’s largest labor markets, 
and you'll find a greater concentration of 
scientific and engineering talent here than 
anyplace else in the Nation. 

A thriving consumer market: Only New 
York City tops the volume of goods and 
services bought in the Los Angeles-Long 
Beach metropolitan area. 

First-class distribution and transportation 
including railway, highway, and freeway net- 
works, numerous airports and major harbor 
facilities. 

Abundant raw materials, adequate water, 
excellent community services, and southern 
California climate. 

Low-cost electric power: From Edison there 
is plenty of power to pace the growth of 10 
energetic counties in central and southern 
California. 

If your organization is considering a move, 
Edison can help. Just write to Area Develop- 
ment Department, Southern California Edi- 
son Co., Box 351, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Government by Credit Card Policy Is 
Dangerous 
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Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most serious problems facing this 
Nation today is the extent to which we 
can continue sapping our economic 
strength and still maintain our demo- 
cratic way of life. 

All of us are deeply concerned with 
fiscal liabilities facing this country if 
we are not able to sustain a rate of eco- 


“nomic growth which exceeds Russia’s. 


Of gravest concern to me are the many 
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Federal spending programs seemingly 
based on the false theory that we may 
“spend ourselves into prosperity.” 
People must be made to realize that 
Federal funds are not free and many of 
the so-called handouts will eventually 
boost taxes to pretentious proportions. 
If we continue playing economic Rus- 
sian roulette, it is entirely possible that 
the bottom might drop out of our 
economy. We cannot allow this to hap- 
pen for if it did, we would become a 
vunerable target for the Communist 
movement. 

Speaking before the chamber of com- 
merce, Maurice H. Stans, former Direc- 
tor of the Budget under President Ei- 
senhower, gave articulate expression to 
the dangers of “Government by credit 
card policy.” He points out the dan- 
gers we face if we continue vast Fed- 
eral spending programs and offers a posi- 
tive solution whereby we may “outper- 
form, outlast, and outfight the challenge 
of communism.” 

I would like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues Mr. Stans’ article: 

GOVERNMENT BY CREDIT Carp Po.icy Is 

DANGEROUS 
(By Maurice H. Stans) 

Something over a year has now elapsed 
since I left the intense and heated atmos- 
phere of Washington and moved to a more 
quiet life in California. 

This has given me the time and peace to 
total up my observations of our Government, 
and to formulate some cool second thoughts 
about its functioning in relation to the 
American economy. This paper has given me 
the forum from which to express some 
strongly developed convictions and appre- 
hensions. 

WHERE ARE WE HEADING? 

I am deeply concerned about our national 
Course of events. As a result of new doc- 
trines that have been allowed to develop over 
the last 30 years, the proud philosophy and 
Sturdy character of our country are fast 
deteriorating. We are gradually surrender- 
ing our American spirit, based on initiative 
and self-reliance, for a social and economic 
mess of pottage. We are fast eroding our 
historic personal freedoms under the guise 
of an all-encompassing governmental benev- 
olence. We are destroying the sovereignty 
of our States and handing over our locally 
based institutions to an all-powerful central 
bureaucracy. And, by our continued experi- 
Mentation with economic panaceas, we are 
risking the loss of the sinews that hold our 
democracy together. 

If these apprehensions are right and the 
natural consequences follow, we may be in 
the sad posture of watching the slow destruc- 
tion of democracy and the American way of 
life by the inept acts of its own beneficiaries. 

The facts behind these concerns are what I 
Want to discuss. And I will follow them 
with some suggestions as to what we each 
might undertake to do if we agree that this 
appraisal is a valid one. 

INGREDIENTS OF DEMOCRACY 

But, first, a few thoughts as to the nature 
of the stakes: 

We all believe stanchly in our American 
democratic system. Under. the inspiration 
of our forebears who sought to remedy the 
evils of earlier systems, it was constructed 
Upon an almost perfect blending of the in- 
Stincts that motivate people. It melded the 
inborn desires for equality of opportunity 
and for freedom with the inherent traits 
of competitiveness and acquisitiveness. In 
assuring needed restraints on that freedom 
tor the common good, it achieved a near 
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miracle in the diffusion of public power. 
This combination of free enterprise and 
political checks and balances has produced 
and bestowed more in goods and welfare 
than any other form of society ever has been 
able to accomplish or is likely to accomplish. 

But a democracy is not something that, 
once created, is certain to be perpetuated. 
It must be continuously earned. It must be 
defended against encroachment and against 
decay. It will survive only so long as its 
citizens respect its values highly enough to 
be willing to pay for them in common for- 
bearance for the common welfare. 

An essential ingredient in a democratic 
system is self-discipline—the willingness of 
the individual to subordinate his personal 
advantage for the good of the whole society. 
Falling this, democracy could degenerate 
into anarchy or class warfare. 

Another essential ingredient of successful 
democracy is an informed citizenry, inter- 
ested and active in understanding the so- 
cial and economic issues. Without this, 
political decisions will be made by emotion, 
or by blind acceptance of appealing slogans, 
symbols, or personalities. 

And another important essential is hon- 
est leadership, dedicated to attainment of 
forward movement that is sound and bal- 
anced and in harmony with our constitu- 
tional concepts. Without this, the delicate 
economic forces that preside over production 
and exchange can go askew and wreck the 
entire structure that holds the system to- 
gether. 

To survive and to be effective and strong 
then, a democratic people must practice con- 
stant self-discipline, must be well informed 
in its decisions and must have dedicated 
leadership. Without these elements demo- 
cracy can destroy itself by its own excesses. 


THE EVIDENCE OF EXCESSES 


Now I am ready to particularize about the 
developments in our system, in the redis- 
tribution of the national output and its 
benefits, that I believe, represent destructive 
excesses of the last three decades. 

Here is some boiled-down statistical evi- 
dence: 

1. The entire budget of the United States 
was $3 billion in 1930, including interest on 
the debt and the cost of national defense. 
By decades it has grown to $9 billion in 
1940, to $40 billion in 1950, to $80 billion in 
1960, and it is headed toward another massive 
increase by 1970. The next administrative 
budget will approach $100 billion, and the 
total of spending in the budget and trust 
funds will be close to $125 billion next year. 
Government spending is compulsory spend- 
ing, and the more it increases, the less is 
left in freedom of choice for the individual. 

2. The Federal Government continues to 
grow, as new agencies, p! and person- 
nel are added in proliferation. Civilian em- 
ployees have increased more than fourfold 
from 592,000 in 1930 to 2,538,000 at the end 
of the next budget year. 

3. The interest-bearing national debt has 
grown in peace and war from $16 billion in 
1930 to $300 billion now, and it is certain 
to continue upward. Interest on this debt 
is now nearly $10 billion a year, more than 
the entire budget in 1940 and equal to 10 
cents out of every dollar of taxes collected. 
This persistent growth in debt is a direct 
reversal o: the philosophy of our Government 
in the first 140 years of its existence, when 
the goal was to become debt free. 

4. We have mortgaged the future to an 
incredible degree. If you add to the interest- 
bearing debt (a) our unfunded liabilities for 
past services of Government employees and 
war veterans; (b) our legislated contracts 
and commitments for future spending be- 
yond current costs of defense, welfare and 
Government; and (c) the actuarial deficiency 
in our social security system that must be 
collected through future tax increases al- 
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ready scheduled in the law, the total of our 
Government's liabilities and commitments is 
well over $1 trillion. This “Government-by- 
credit card” has imposed a present mortgage 
on the future of our people equal to $22,000 
per family of four. 

5. Despite new fancy theories of balancing 
the budget over the cycles, we have gone in 
the red 26 times in the last 32 years and 
have paid our bills without borrowing only 
six times. The policies of the present ad- 
ministration, unless abruptly changed, are 
likely to produce four consecutive deficits. 

6. A large part of the increase in Federal 
spending and debt is the result of a massive 
assumption of responsibility by the Govern- 
ment for cradle-to-grave welfare, in many 
cases, without a test of need and at the 
disdain of the virtues of personal thrift and 
self-reliance. This has created an accelerat- 
ing centralization of power in Washington, 
a lessening of control and influence back 
home and a decline in personal responsibility 
and morality. And the course has not been 
run, because more and more ideas for gov- 
ernment intervention in our lives sprout 
daily. 

7. Our gold supply has been heavily de- 
pleted in recent years and is still under 
threat. The cause is our unfavorable bal- 
ance of payments: our oversea outgo for 
imports, services, travel, investments, for- 
eign aid and military purposes regularly run 
higher than our income from other coun- 
tries. Our gold is now down from 624 to 
816 %½ billion, of which all but $4 billion is 
needed to back our currency. Short-term - 
foreign claims that can be asserted 
this $4 billion are now $18 billion. And the 
balance of payments continues to run ad- 
verse at between $244 and 84 billion a year. 
As banker to the world, we are not running 
a good bank, 

8. National wage policies have recognized 
& political balance of power in favor of labor. 
For some years wage increases have outrun 
increases in productivity. Industry has 
been at fault, too; in some cases it has failed 
to exert the efforts needed to reduce costs 
and hold down prices. The result of both 
has been a price structure that has contrib- 
uted to a cost-push inflation and to our 
difficulties of meeting competition in world 
markets. 

9. Our cost of living has advanced signif- 
icantly, as inflationary policies in both the 
public and private sectors have exacted their 
price. It is still moving upward, slowly at 
the moment, and our dollar of 1940 is now 
worth 47 cents. It would be a fatal mistake 
to believe that drastic inflation couldn't hap- 
pen here. Our fiscal policies are an open 
invitation to a crisis for the dollar. 

Now, how did all this change happen and 
what are its potential consequences? 

I believe that there have been three phases 
in the extraordinary evolution of the Fed- 
eral Government in the past three decades: 

WHY DID THIS ALL HAPPEN? 

1. First was the new economics that grew 
from the depression of the 1930’s. The false 
theory of “spending ourselves into pros- 
perity” was the parent of the delusion of 
compensatory fiscal policy—that we can 
spend all we want to reach social objectives 
and will pay the deficits back from easy sur- 
pluses after we have achieved our goals. And 
both inspired the damaging concept that 
“a little inflation is good for us.” 

2. Next came the flood of pressure groups 
and special interests, taking advantage of 
the easy economics to advance their own 
causes. In this era there grew up in the 
country the great national illusion that “if 
the money comes from W. someone 
else pays for it.” To the individual, this 


‘became the stimulating prospect of getting 


a greater share than the other fellow. Taxes 
have grown to the point of near confiscation 
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to meet the cost of this fallacy, but the 
spending still outruns them. 

3. We are now in the third phase, in 
which the politicians are bidding for the 
favor of the voters by out; each 
other. And the unsophisticated public ac- 
cepts these handouts, without reckoning the 
cost, and without realizing that it can be 
met only by themselves through heavier and 
ehavied taxes. And the Central Government 
grows ever bigger and more powerful. 

Accompanying ‘these three phases in 
the development of compulsive spending 
throughout these 30 years has been another 
economic fallacy—that the higher the wages 
the greater the prosperity of the worker. 
Union leaders, whose success is measured 
in terms of increased dollars of pay for their 
members, have ignored or not realized that 
their policies of securing wage increases not 
earned in increased productivity have merely 
put the laboring man on an accelerating 
treadmill, in which he has had to earn more 
and more dollars to buy the same goods. 
And as wages and prices have been forced 
upward, two other results have ensued: 
Many of our products have become too ex- 
pensive for foreign countries to buy, in the 
face of modern mechanized plants in many 
rebuilding nations and such enlightened eco- 
nomic systems as the European Common 
Market; and profit margins have been 
squeezed to the point that there are inade- 
quate funds for business to invest in the 
research and equipment needed to increase 
output for the same human effort, and 
thereby improve still more the standard of 
living. 


GOOD OR BAD? 

There are those who will say that the 
results, nevertheless, are not all bad. We are 
still the strongest Nation in the world; we 
are coping with external threats; our dol- 
lar is the world’s currency; and our living 
is abundant. What more do we ask? 

The answer is in the horrendous risks we 
are assuming, and the impossibility of know- 
ing the breaking points at which they will 
drop on us. The risk of disastrous inflation, 
the risk of financial collapse, the risk of loss 
of our national vitality, the risk of loss of 
the cold war, the risk of surrender of our 
freedoms to a socialist state or to an ultimate 
dictatorship—these are so imposing as to 
command us to impose restraints in our self- 
interest, Altogether, as we continue on 
this course of economic recklessness and fis- 
cal brinkmanship, we are playing Russian 
roulette with our freedoms and our destiny. 
But restraints are not easily invoked while 
the pleasant euphoria of the cup of self- 
indulgence continues. 

Now, it is customary, after posing an issue 
of concern or threat, to convert it into a 
roaring challenge—a call to action. I'm not 
going to do that. The world is full of chal- 
lenges—from outer space to the ocean 
depths. I should prefer that each individual 
find his own challenge, his own role, in 
the preservation of a sound democracy—if he 
finds himself sharing my convictions. 

THE POWER OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


But I shall pose some of the questions I 
believe one will have to answer for himself 
if one wants to define the challenge: 

1. How important do you at heart believe 
it is to continue to preserve freedom of en- 
terprise and our American democracy? Are 
you willing to give substantially of your time 
and money to this end? 

2. Are you willing to devote the hours 
needed to studying the national and local 
public issues and reaching an informed opin- 
ion on them, and then conveying that opin- 
fon to family, neighbors, associates, share- 
holders, and employees? 

3. Are you willing to select carefully and 

support the political candidates, regardless 
of party? Would you dig down to contribute 
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more—as much as 5 percent or more of your 
pay—to the political campaigns of those 
who stand with your convictions? 

4. Are you willing to resist politically 
inspired advantage for your community, your 
industry or your profession on matters which 
produce disadvantage to the whole Nation? 

5. Are you willing to speak out against 
growing Government intervention in fields 
like public power, or subsidies, or tax hand- 
outs, even though you too can be the bene- 
ficiary of them? 

6. Are you willing to let others in your 
industry or community bear the brunt of 
political intrusion, so you can benefit mo- 
mentarily, or will you and your associates 
stand together on issues of mutual concern? 

This is what I am leading up to by asking 
these questions: I believe that one of the 
reasons behind the tensions and trends in 
America is that businessmen at every level 
have been so preoccupied with their own 
affairs that they have to a degree defaulted 
in their defense of our American institutions. 
The sophisticated American, in this troubled 
age, has to be much more than merely a 
seeker of profit nor can he any longer be 
provincial, He must believe deeply in the 
preservation of the American system, he must 
take a stand on those values which distin- 
guish a free society from its antithesis, and 
he must accept his own responsibiilty to 
shape public opinion, at home and across the 
Nation. If the knowing American fails in 
this, we all fail. 

In other words, it is no longer right for 
American business to be passive in political 
affairs. It is too late for us to be sitting on 
our hands. The advocates of policies that 
carry the seeds of national destruction are 
active and militant. Only by fighting for 
what we believe in and what the preserva- 
tion of the American system demands can 
we retrieve the initiative and save the day 
for our free institutions. 

It is this set of circumstances that forms 
the framework for my final observations on 
the power of the individual. The power of 
the individual for constructive action is 
limited only by the extent of his knowledge 
and by the force of his convictions. It is 
this power that must be mobilized if the 
direction is to be turned. It can be begun 
only by those who now have the capacity” 
to see and fear the course ahead. 

At stake is the question of whether our 
form of democracy will continue to survive 
or will join the earlier ventures for human 
liberty that have passed into oblivion. 
Khrushchev has made clear his belief that 
our system will destroy itself by its own 
weaknesses. If it does, he can win the cold 
war without firing a shot; all he has to do 
in the meantime is to play for time by one 
diversionary stratagem or another, 

It is not difficult to get a group of sophisti- 
cated businessmen to agree that they should 
be concerned about the trend of affairs. It 
is not difficult to get them to oppose a single 
issue which represents a clear encroachment 
upon their own economic position. It Is, 
however, much more difficult to get business 
leaders to join personally in active opposi- 
tion to policies and programs which rep- 
resent new or advancing encroachments on 
the whole structure of our free society. It 
is hard to get the public to distinguish be- 
tween honest demands for a better life and 
unsound efforts to change our basic eco- 
nomic and political structures. 

For those who share my concern there is 
a clear course of individual and collective 
action. Businessmen must become person- 
ally active in politics. They must seek to 
educate their employees and shareholders 
to the significance of political economic 
issues. They must alert others to the dan- 
ger of following the politicians with the 
biggest promises. They must find ways of 
developing political education to overcome 
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the economic ignorance and political igno- 
rance which are the greatest weaknesses of 
the democratic process. 

Business executives must not feel content 
that they have satisfied their obligations by 
an annual monetary contribution to a politi- 
cal party. They can no longer leave the fight 
on specific issues to the other fellow or 
stand aloof when the advantage can be 
gained by sacrificing principle. If public 
power is the issue to be opposed, it will not 
do to welcome a new cooperative into your 
area for the sake of saving a small amount 
on power bills. If Government economy is 
to be sought, it is not right to oppose the 
closing of an installation in your home.com- 
munity. If socialized medicine is objection- 
able, it will not do to let the doctors carry 
on the fight alone. If local responsibility 
provides better Government, it is not right 
to see what Federal handouts your commu- 
nity can sponsor. If principles are para- 
mount and issues are vital, it will not suffice 
to vote blindly for political parties; the indi- 
vidual candidates and what they stand for 
should determine the choice of voting. 

CONCLUSION 


These are my concerns, and these are the 
questions I pose. How we of this era react 
to them may well decide the course of the 
1960's and the fate of our great Nation in 
its struggle against the forces, in Communist 
Russia and elsewhere, that would enslave 
men to the power of the state. The solution 
for the excesses of democracy, I submit, is 
not to sit by and let democracy destroy it- 
self; it is to be militant in opposition to 
those excesses while seeking to educate the 
citizen in the knowledge of economic truths. 

If each of us will find his own challenge 
and response in this critical time, he will 
demonstrate the power of the individual for 
constructive action. Only by so doing will 
we fulfill our responsibilities as beneficiaries 
of this free society. Only by so doing will 
we preserve our system from crumbling with- 
in and from attack without. Only by so 
doing will we continue to outperform, out- 
last and outfight the challenge of commu- 
nism, and only then will we gain for the 
people of all the world the historic dream of 
a form of government and a society in which 
man is truly free and at peace, 


The Moral Balance Sheet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning’s Washington Post carries a 
very illuminating and thought-provoking 
article on conditions within Red China 
by the well-known columnist, Joseph Al- 
sop. The title of this story is “The 
Moral Balance Sheet.” 

In this timely article, Mr. Alsop points 
out that it was the American Relief Ad- 
ministration—ARA—administered by 
Herbert Hoover in what is now the Soviet 
Union, during the years 1920-21, that 
saved the Bolshevik revolution from fall- 
ing apart under the strain of hunger. 
This was a great humanitarian effort, 
but the end result played a decisive part 
in creating the empire of Russian com- 
munism which now threatens the peace, 
freedom, and security of the world. 
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A significant moral question is posed 
by Mr. Alsop when he raises the ques- 
tion whether the United States will once 
again, under the banner of humanitar- 
ianism, rush in to save China's commu- 
nism from falling apart. The same 
moral question is posed with regard to 
Communist regimes in Yugoslavia and 
Poland and elsewhere throughout the 
Russian empire. I commend this 
thoughtful and thought-provoking arti- 
cle as worthy of careful study because it 
carries an admonition of history which 
thinking men must heed. 

Under leave previously obtained, I in- 
sert the article in the RECORD: 

THE MORAL BALANCE SHEET 


(By Joseph Alsop) 

The latest information about the recent, 
major redeployment of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Army completes a strikingly interesting 
and telling pattern. 

In the first phase large numbers of addi- 
tional troops were moved into the areas 
along the Taiwan Strait, from which an at- 
tack on the Nationalist-garrisoned offshore 
islands might be launched. The question 
promptly arose whether the intention was 
offensive, or whether this was really a de- 
fensive movement, caused by Chiang Kal- 
shek’s frequent public threats to attempt a 
landing on the mainland this year. 

Now, however, additional troops have been 
moved into a much larger area, extending 
from northeast Kwangtung Province, up the 
coast to the northern part of Fukien Proy- 
ince. The inland boundary of the reinforced 
area is a rough arc, And this are in turn 
bounds the area within which it would be 
practical for Chiang Kai-shek to give air 
cover to a force being parachuted into China. 

One must always keep his fingers crossed 
in such cases. But the new evidence makes 
the redeployment of the Communist army 
appear even more strictly defensive than was 
at first supposed. Apparently this huge and 
costly troop movement has really been un- 
dertaken because the Peking leaders are 
afraid—afraid of a landing by Chiang, but 
even more afraid of their own people, and 
maybe even afrald of some units of their own 
army, without whose help no Nationalist 
landing could succeed, 

The Peiping leaders do well to be afraid. 
If this year’s Chinese harvest is as bad as the 
last three, which now seems quite possible, 
China will be almost in the position of the 
Soviet Union in 1921. 

In 1920, the tax collectors of the new 
Soviet Communist state had even seized the 
seed grain of the Russian peasantry. In 
1921, the weather was also unkind. Famine 
stalked the whole Russian land. And the 
Soviet commissars were driven to appeal for 
help to the capitalist world, through Maxim 
Gorky, the great writer. 

Herbert Hoover and his American Relief 
Organization responded to the appeal. They 
worked in the Soviet Union for over 2 years. 
In the end, they got official credit from the 
Kremlin for saving no less than many mil- 
lions of Russian lives. The wiser students 
of Soviet history also credit Herbert Hoover 
and his American grain with saving the Rus- 
sian revolution; for the entire structure of 
Soviet communism was falling apart under 
the strain of hunger when Hoover came to 
the rescue. 

It is exasperating, nowadays, to recall this 
long forgotten exercise in misplaced human- 
itarianism. For imagine the consequences 
if Hoover had not hurried to the rescue. 

The 17 million persons massacred by Josef 
Stalin in the 10 years between 1929 and 1939 
would not have been massacred. The count- 
less millions of others who languished and 
died in the Soviet labor camps would have 
been saved. Poland, Hungary, and the rest 
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of Eastern Europe would not be in chains. 
China might be a free, rather than a slave 
state. Russia too would have built her 
national power on a less ugly foundation. 

Though exasperating, however, it is need- 
ful nowadays to recall Hoover's rescue mis- 
sion, for two excellent reasons. On the one 
hand, some leading officials of the Kennedy 
administration lean towards sending a sim- 
ilar food mission to Communist China, if 
the Peiping leadership asks for it. Indeed, 
as shown in the last report in this space, the 
Government is in a measure publicly com- 
mitted to do just this. 

On the other hand, it is silly to suppose 
that we can make this kind of quasi-com- 
mitment with complete safety, looking gen- 
erous before the world with no risk of hay- 
ing to meet our commitment. 

If worst comes to worst in Peiping, as it 
may well do this autumn if the harvest is 
bad, the Chinese Communist leaders are 
perfectly capable of following the example 
that Lenin set in 1921. Lenin swallowed his 
pride and controlled his hostile suspicions 
under dire pressure of necessity, So may 
Mao Tse-tung. Lenin allowed U.S. supervi- 
sion of Hoover's grain distribution. So may 
Mao Tse-tung. 

Hence the quite likely prospect of another 
bad harvest in already-starving China de- 
mands an immediate new look at this half- 
or-three-quarters committed ure the 
Government has partly accidentally got itself 
into, The moral balance sheet needs cast- 
ing up. 

Last time, millions of lives were saved; 
everyone involved felt big and generous and 
humane; but Soviet communism was saved 
too, with incalculably evil results. The lives 
immediately saved weigh very light in the 
balance, in fact, against the lives subse- 
quently lost, or warped, or spent in darkness 
because the Soviet Communist system was 
sayed. 

Do we really want to do the same thing 


all over again, when there will be a better 


than even chance of the entire structure 
of Chinese communism falling apart if we 
hold our hands? For if the food request is 
made, it will only be made because the odds 
have turned heavily against Mao, and be- 
cause Mao understands the odds. 


Prayer Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I submit for 
inclusion in the Recor an article which 
appeared in the July 5, 1962, issue of the 
Los Angeles Herald-Examiner. 

The article reports on a challenge to 
the words “under God” which were added 
to the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag 
by Congress in 1954, and also reports that 
the so-called milk and graham crackers 
song of San Francisco kindergartners 
and first graders has come under attack. 

What will be the next move of those 
who, basing their arguments on the re- 
cent Supreme Court decision banning 
prayer in New York State public schools, 
are apparently eager to eliminate any 
reference to God from public-type ac- 
tivities? 

The article follows: 
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[From the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner, 
July 5, 1962] 
Back CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS TO PHRASE 
“UNDER Gop”—ACLU To CHALLENGE PLEDGE 
OF ALLEGIANCE 


San Francisco, July 5.—The American Civil 
Liberties Union stands today to come to the 
defense of anyone refusing on conscientious 
grounds to pledge allegiance to the flag and 
Nation “under God.” 

Ernest Besig, executive director of the 
ACLU in northern California, said this is the 
national position of the organization. 

He added this has been the stand of the 
group for many years and it has intervened 
in numerous Pledge of Allegiance cases, most 
of the them involving those who objected on 
religious grounds, such as members of 
Jehovah's Witnesses. 

He pointed out there were practical ob- 
stacles to a Federal test case, since the Fed- 
eral courts do not allow direct taxpayer's 
action, 

WILL INTERVENE 


“If, however, some student or teacher were 
penalized because on grounds of conscience 
he refuses to recite the pledge we will be 
glad to intervene on his behalf,” Besig 
declared. 

“In our defense of civil liberties,” he con- 
tinued, “it should not be forgotten that we 
defend civil liberties, as well as separation 
of church and state, 

“We agree with President Kennedy that 
the place to teach religion is in the home 
and church, and not in the public schools.” 

Besig said that he was talking about com- 
pulsion, 

VOLUNTARY PLEDGE 


He explained that there was no objection 
if members of the community or various 
groups wished to pledge allegiance and use 
the phrase “under God.“ 

“It's the compulsory aspect we're con- 
cerned with,” the attorney asserted, it's 
when people are required to make such a 
pledge under threat of some kind of penalty.” 

Besig’s comment came in the wake of the 
June 25, U.S. Supreme Court decision which 
held that a prayer, authorized by New York 
State for its public schools was uncon- 
stitutional. 

The 6-to-1 decision stated: 

“It is no part of the business of Govern- 
ment to compose official prayers for any 
group of American people to recite as part 
of a religious program carried on by the 
Government.” 

The decision was questioned by numerous 
religious leaders, and a constitutional amend- 
ment has been introduced in the House to 
allow such prayers. 

Locally, however, the High Court ruling 
caused the ACLU to question the so-called 
milk and graham crackers song of San 
Francisco kindergartners and first graders. 

At milk-and-cracker time here, the chil- 
dren sing: 

“We thank Thee, God, for the food we eat. 

“For family and friends we meet, 

“For books we read and songs we sing, 

“We thank Thee, God, for eve: 

Besig described this as a “subterfuge” to 
get around the law. 

“We are prepared to challenge it in court, 
if we can get a client who wants to,” he 
asserted, 

Besig added that the ACLU too, is ready 
to join in any challenge to the “under God” 
provision in the pledge. 

“One of these days a parent or teacher will 
decide to challenge this in court, and the 
ACLU will be glad to join them,” he declared. 

“Adding the words ‘under God’ to the 
pledge, rather than helping the legal situa- 
tion, has worsened it,” Besig asserted. “No 
person can be compelled to say that he be- 
lieves in God, or does not believe in God.“ 
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_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Speaker, recently the 150th anniver- 
sary commemorative services marking 
the War of 1812 were held in Pittsburgh 
at the historic Allegheny Arsenal 
grounds. 

In attendance at this meeting were 
the Lawrenceville Post No. 531 of the 
American Legion, the St. Augustine Post 
No. 1527 of the Catholic War Veterans, 
the St. Augustine Ladies’ Auxiliary, the 
Polish Falcons Choir Nest No. 176 of 
Lawrenceville, the Boy Scout Troop No. 
94 of St. Augustine’s Church, and the 
local U.S. Navy Recruiting Color Guard. 
On this occasion, taps were rendered 
by 2 gentlemen from the St. Joseph 
Military Academy in Pittsburgh, and the 
U.S. Daughters of the Veterans of 1812, 
Dolly Madison chapter, were the honored 
guests. 

I am pleased to include at this point 
the introduction and remarks delivered 
by Mrs. Carl E. Glock, the past president 
of the Dolly Madison chapter on that 
day: 

INTRODUCTION TO THE 150TH ANNIVERSARY 
COMMEMORATIVE SERVICES MARKING THE 
War or 1812 In PITTSBURGH, Pa. 

A commemorative program and patriotic 
services marking the 150th anniversary of the 
second war with Great Britain, generally 
known as the War of 1812, were held in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., at the historic Allegheny Arsenal 
grounds on Saturday, June 30, 1962. 

The program was initiated by the Arsenal 
Post No. 897 of the Veterans! of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, with Joseph A. Bor- 
kowski as the chairman of the Americanism 
committee. 

Participating groups included the Law- 
Tenceville Post No. 531 of the American 
Legion, commanded by John A. Scinto, who 
also read the invocation. Cmdr. Joseph L. 
Tyc was in charge of the St. Augustine’s 
Post No. 1527 of the Catholic War Veterans. 
The St. Augustine’s Ladies’ Auxiliary was 
commanded by Mrs. Burkhart. The Polish 
Falcons Choir Nest No. 176 of Lawrence- 
ville, which rendered appropriate music, was 
headed by Prof. Henry Grzeskiewicz. The 
Boy Scout Trooop No. 94 of St. Augustine’s 
Church led the assembly in the Pledge of 
Allegiance to the Flag of the United States. 

Also cooperating was the local US. Navy 
recruiting color guard. The taps were 
rendered by Allen Szmagaj and Robert Ber- 
tera of the St. Joseph Military Academy of 
Pittsburgh. 

The U.S. Daughters of the Veterans of 1812, 
Dolly Madison chapter, headed by Mrs. Ben- 
jamin H. Kountz were the honored guests. 

Mrs. Carl E. Glock, the past president of 
the Dolly Madison chapter, delivered an 
address on the War of 1812, in which the city 
of Pittsburgh played a vital part in bringing 
it to a successful conclusion. 


ADDRESS BY Mrs. CARL E. GLOCK 
This is June 30, 1962. Just 150 years ago 
June 18, 1812—President Madison issued a 
declaration of war against Britain. The 
causes of this war were the orders in council, 
. issued by the British forbidding neutral 
ships to trade with ports under Napoleon’s 
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control on the continent. The Napoleonic 
wars were at their worst—Britain was fight- 
ing to hold her control of the seas, as Na- 
poleon controlled the continent. Napoleon 
replied with imperial decrees authorizing 
the seizure of ships which traded with Brit- 
ain or allowed themselves to be searched by 
British cruisers. These orders in council 
were rescinded by the British 2 days before 
we declared war, but word did not reach this 
country for weeks. 

Another reason for American declaration 
of war was the impressment of American 
sailors. In 1805, British warships had over- 
hauled our merchantmen, boarded them and 
searched for—they claimed—British sea- 
men. Many British subjects had deserted 
and became American sailors. It is claimed 
that many good American citizens were 
seized and put in the British Navy. In 1807 
a British warship, H.M.S. Leopold, demanded 
the right of search of the new and unfinished 
Chesapeake. This “right,” of course, was 
denied, and the Chesapeake was badly dam- 
aged. Heretofore, only merchant ships had 
been searched. 

In 1808, President Jefferson imposed the 
famous Embargo Act, withdrawing American 
commerce on the high seas, in an effort to 
maintain an isolationist policy. This act, 
which failed, was repealed in 1809. There 
were also disputes as to fishing rights and 
concerning the Canadian boundary. 

When James Madison was elected Presi- 
dent, a large number of young men from 
the West were also elected to the Congress. 
They wished war because they were con- 
vinced the Englishmen were inciting the In- 
dian tribes to rise against them. The In- 
dians were resisting the push off their lands. 
In 1811 the battle of Tippecanoe occurred 
with the Indians. The Americans wished to 
annex Canada, and Florida, a Spanish pos- 
session. 

The New England States did not want war 
with Britain, because they were profiting 
from the merchant marine and had more 
sympathy with France than with England. 

When war was declared America was very 
poorly prepared—little Army, 15 ships, 8 cap- 
tains, 24 forts, 32 enclosed batteries, 750 
guns. 

There were many famous sea battles, great 
captains, and famous ships: Comdr. John 
Rodgers and the United States; Capt. Isaac 
Hull and the Constitution, or Old Ironsides; 
Capt. Jacob Jones on the Wasp; Capt. James 
Lawrence on the Hornet, and then in charge 
of the Chesapeake when it was raked by the 
Shannon, and as he lay dying in the cock- 
pit he cried, Don't give up the ship! Blow 
it up.” During some months the Americans 
sank over 500 British ships, and not one 
American ship struck its flag. 

The victorious battle of Lake Erie, in which 
Perry's flagship the Lawrence carried the 
legend “Don't Give Up the Ship“ and in 
which Perry transferred to the Niagara, 
changed the whole course of the war on 
the western front. His message to General 
Harrison, “We have met the enemy and they 
are ours” will never be forgotten. Michigan 
was rewon at the battle of the Thames. 

When the Napoleonic wars ended in 1814, 
British ships and arms were released to fight 
against America. The whole coast was 
finally blockaded; but in the North, Massa- 
chusetts supplied British ships with pro- 
visions and refused to send men or money 
to the Government. 

At this time the privateers were at their 
worst. It was said that at least 500 sailed 
the seas, preying on all merchant men and 
reaping a terrific profit. At the end of the 
war this ended, as the American fleet was 
free to sail. 

On land, the attempts to invade Canada 
all ended in failure in 1812—insufficient 
troops, poor leadership and bad planning. 
General Hull surrendered Detroit without 
fighting in August, At Niagara the militia 
refused to leave New York. 
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In 1813 things bettered. There were sev- 
eral successful excursions into Canada. 
They burned villages and the Parliament 
buildings at York, now Toronto. The In- 
dians under Tecumseh were beaten. How- 
ever, State militias still refused to respond 
to call. The Government was threatened 
by bankruptcy. Congress was reluctant to 
vote taxes. Subscriptions to loans dragged. 
New England threatened to leave the 
Union. They traded with Britain; pro- 
visional enemy boats—it was a sectional 
war; a southern and western war. They 
held the famous Hartford Conventions but 
moderate leaders prevailed, refusing to leave 
the Union. 

The year 1814 looked bad, as Britain and 
her allies had won over Napoleon and was 
free to carry on the war with us. They 
planned to invade by way of Lake Champlain 
in the north and New Orleans in the south. 
The coast blockade was effective against our 
Navy. In August 1814, an invading column 
marched on Washington, meeting little re- 
sistance, and burned the public buildings 
and looted the President’s home. The story 
of Dolly Madison saving valuables is an 
interesting one. 

Fort McHenry stood up against bombard- 
ment, saved Baltimore, and inspired the 
writing of the “Star-Spangled Banner,” by 
Francis Scott Key. 

The key battle at Lake Champlain, where 
Comdr. Thomas MacDonough was in com- 
mand, and the defense of New Orleans by 
Gen. Andrew Jackson showed the heroic side 
of American resistance. That battle was 
fought in January 1815 after the peace was 
signed. 

In the meantime both sides were anxious 
to end a costly war. The czar of Russia 
offered to mediate. Albert Gallatin (of 
Pennsylvania), and Clay Bayard were sent 
to Russia, where John Quincy Adams was 
the Ambassador. After months of frustra- 
tion a treaty was signed Christmas Eve, 
1814. In the treaty nothing was said about 
the reasons given by Madison for the declar- 
ation of war. Each side agreed to the status 
quo ante bellum. Commissions were to set- 
tle boundary controversies and disputes. 
Trade discriminations and fisheries were to 
be settled by diplomatic negotiations. 

All historians agree that this was a need- 
less war. Some even thought it avoidable. 

PITTSBURGH IN THE WAR 


Although many States were slow in send- 
ing militia and raising volunteers, Pitts- 
burgh had two bodies of soldiers—the Pitts- 
burgh Blues under General Butler, now 
known as the Washington Infantry, and 
Col, Joel Feree’s regiment in which the 
2d Company of 60 Pittsburgh men under 
Jeremiah Ferree and the 3d Company of 
65 men under John Barackman from 
Allegheny County were assembled and went 
to Fort Miegs. The Pittsburgh Blues were 
signed up for a year and the others for 6 
months. 

William Barkley Foster, father of 10, 
whose youngest was Stephen Foster, was 
quartermaster and commissary of the US. 
Army in 1812. The Government was in a 
bad way financially, the charter of the 
National Bank had been allowed to lapse 
and the State banks refused to send money 
to the Government. In 1814 the Govern- 
ment was bankrupt. Foster extended his 
credit and sent money and supplies to the 
Army. It is alleged the Government owed 
him 650,000. He entered suit and was 
awarded the verdict, but the judgment still 
stands at the U.S. court in Pittsburgh. 

When the Government needed an arsenal 
in this district, Foster sold 30 acres for 
$12,000 to the Government on April 29, 
1814. The arsenal was erected at a cost of 
$300,000. The builder was famous architect 
Benjamin Latrobe who also designed the 
U.S. Capitol. 
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Foster built a home on his Lawrenceville 
property but later moved to Allegheny, where 
he was twice mayor and also served as col- 
lector of the Pennsylvania Canal. 

The first cannon used for the fleet on 
Lake Erie was manufactured in the foundry 
of Joseph McClurg. The first rope walk west 
of the Alleghenies was established in 1784 by 
John Irwin and removed to the banks of the 
Allegheny River between Marbury Street and 
the Point in 1812. Upon the death of Mr. 
Irwin, his wife and son carried on. This firm 
made the rope which supplied Perry’s ship, 
the Niagara. 

The Dolly Madison chapter, U.S. Daughters 
of the War of 1812, dedicated a bronze tab- 
let on the Manchester Bridge April 5, 1932. 
In 1909 the Dolly Madison chapter also put 
up the bronze marker in back of me. The 
inscription reads: “Erected by the Dolly 
Madison chapter, U.S. Daughters of 1812, to 
the soldiers and sailors of the War of 18i2, 
1909.“ 

Also one monument at Foster School on 
the site of the Lawrenceville burial grounds 
which was rehabilitated arid saved by Joseph 
A. Borkowski and Albin Szepietowski of the 
Arsenal Post 897, VFW, which reads: “Sa- 
cred to Patriotism and Education this 
ground, one acre and a quarter, was given 
in 1814 by Col. William B. Foster as a burial 
ground for our soldiers.” 

The above grounds are preserved and 
Maintained by the Americanism committee 
of the Arsenal Post 897, VFW. 

The chapter has also marked the graves 
of General Butler in Allegheny Cemetery on 
October 24, 1931, and William Bradley Foster 
in Trinity Cathedral Cemetery on June 1. 
1932. 

The Dolly Madison chapter of the US. 
Daughters of 1812 extend their appreciation 
to all the participating organizations, espe- 
cially to Chairman Joseph A. Borkowski who 
initiated the idea of these commemorative 
services. 


Southern Towns Fight Unionism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, there seems 
to be a growing attitude in this country 
that the fundamental rights of working 
People to join together in a mutual asso- 
ciation for the betterment of their con- 
ditions is contrary to what we so proudly 
call our American way of life. 

The history of the workers in this 
country is one that needs to be reviewed 
by Members of Congress in order that 
they may get a fresh view in any re- 
Capitulation of any laws affecting the 
rights of the working masses. 

A recent story in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, which is by no means a prolabor 
Paper, tells of the drive against unions 
in the South and the means and methods 
employed to keep union organizers from 
enjoying the same liberties as all other 
Americans in their right to move in and 
out of communities, to work in their 
chosen field without restrictive cove- 
nants that border on tyranny. 

For instance, in Star City, Ark., the 
city fathers passed a law charging 
$1,000 a day as a license fee for a union 
organizer every day that that organizer 
remains in town. This is reminiscent of 
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the days when it was rather universal 
to see signs, as you entered certain sec- 
tions of the country, where they would 
warn Negroes not to let the sun set upon 
them within the city limits. 

Any acts of this kind, with the pre- 
posterous un-American restraints placed 
upon organizers engaged in the legiti- 
mate pursuit under the free enterprise 
system certainly, demand the attention 
of the Federal Congress, and especially 
of the Justice Department. 

The State of Texas has 17 antilabor 
laws—the most restrictive set of laws of 
any State in the union—according to 
H. S. Brown, president of the Texas 
AFL-CIO. President Brown said: 

Organization now is practically impossible 
if any employer follows every legal step open 
to him. 


Every State in the Union that has not 


already been pressured into passing the 
law will now be invaded by organizers 
for the so-called right-to-work legisla- 
tion. I predicted years ago that the 
cheap, nonunion labor policies of certain 
southern sections of the country would 
create distressed areas in the industrial 
North, and would eventually take their 
toll of the American labor movement, 

There are too many among us who 
believe that low wages, with low prices, 
make prosperity. They never seem to 
realize that in every country on the face 
of the earth where a low-wage, low- 
selling-price economy is in effect, the 
only thing that prospers is the profit- 
taking corporations. 

Our high-wage, high-priced economy 
has made it possible for this Nation to 
come to the aid of millions of peoples all 
over the world who are lacking in many 
fields of human needs. 

I believe this story is one that ought 
to be read by every Member of Congress. 
I believe the time is quickly coming when 
there must be a reaffirmation of that con- 
cept of democracy which gives every 
American equal privileges, equal oppor- 
tunities, and certainly, equal freedom so 
long as they legitimately pursue their 
rights guaranteed them by the Consti- 
tution. 

This necessarily must include the or- 
ganizers of American labor who, all too 
often, have been used as the whipping 
boys when a scapegoat is needed by cer- 
tain elements of the American society. 

In this regard it might be well to point 
out that while great headlines of pub- 
licity was given to work stoppages on 
missile sites, little was said about the 
overloading by manufacturers on missile 
site construction projects that far ex- 
ceeded any added costs caused by labor 
stoppages—as regrettable as stoppages 
are. On the subcommittee that I am 
serving we have had testimony to prove 
that policies, rather than union agita- 
tion has been more responsible for added 
costs, delays, and disturbances in much 
of this work. 

I believe that Congress must take 
cognizance of the attitude of any com- 
munity in these United States that 
would, under any guise whatsoever, de- 
prive a man of his legal rights because 
of the nature of his occupation. Since 
when has an American organizer of la- 
bor become a second-class citizen sub- 
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ject to covenants and restraints nor- 
mally reserved for lawbreakers and 
those who live outside the bounds of a 
normal society? 

This practice in the South of fighting 
unions is the cause for profit-seeking 
corporations packing up lock, stock, and 
barrel, leaving communities destitute 
and distressed, attracted by the non- 
union policy and the cheaper labor rates 
obtainable in the South. 

What the southern brethren will 
learn, in a few short years, is that it 
costs so much to run this Government 
and the Government's revenues come, in 
the main, from the payrolls of the 
workers, They will find that the mar- 
riage between themselves and runaway 
jobs will be one of short duration, be- 
cause it is not much further for a fac- 
tory that moves from Pennsylvania to 
the Deep South, for that same factory 
to move from the Deep South to a for- 
eign country. 

Mr. Speaker, in Pennsylvania, we have 
had experience with ghost towns and we 
do not want any more. Instead of this 
country aiding and abetting those who 
who would create such conditions, it 
would behoove all of us to start laying 
some ground rules that will give each 
American the same equity in Govern- 
ment, regardless of race, color, creed, 
nationality, or their occupation. 

The following is the story in the Wall 
Street Journal just as it appeared: 
Drxre VERSUS THE UNIONS: SOUTHERN TOWNS 

FIGHT ORGANIZING DRIVES, SEE THREAT TO 

New INDUSTRY—ÂRKANSAS Crry DEMANDS 

$1,000 DAILY FROM ORGANIZERS—À UNION- 

Tarn Mitt CLOseEs—UAW Hrrs “RUNAWAY 

SHops” 

(By William E. Blundell) 

Srar Crry, Arx.—A few months ago, two 
organizers from the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union (ILGWU) arrived 
in this southeastern Arkansas town to head 
a drive to unionize 800 workers at a clothing 
plant. Hardly had they begun their cam- 
paign when they were placed under arrest. 
The charge: “Violation of a town ordinance 
requiring union organizers to pay $1,000 
daily while they ply their trade in town.” 

Only a few weeks ago two officials of the 
Textile Workers Union of America were 
forced to hold an organizational meeting in 
the woods 12 miles outside Carlisle, 8.C. 
The meeting marked the renewal of a cam- 
paign to organize workers at the Carlisle 
Finishing Co., a subsidiary of Cone Mills 
Corp. The organizers claim they don't dare 
operate in the open. “Six months ago we 
tried to do some organizing at the plant 
gates and were run out of town by the police 
for obstructing traffic,” says a Textile Work- 
ers Official. “Today we're mighty careful 
about going into that town.“ 

These incidents illustrate the increasingly 
stiff resistance that union organizers are 
meeting in Southern States these days. 
Never an easy task, southern organizing is 
growing even tougher as more Dixie towns 
take stern measures to keep unions from 
becoming involved in their new industrial 
development programs. 


INTENSIFIED HOSTILITY 


In most instances, these rapidly multiply- 
ing development programs require a com- 
munity to make a substantial investment in 
either land or buildings to attract new 
business. This economic stake in the wel- 
fare of new firms brought into their towns 
has served to intensify the hostility of many 
southerners toward unions. They fear the 
unions would bring higher wages and thus 
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remove the labor cost advantage that is lur- 
ing many companies to the South. Illus- 
trating this cost advantage, Government fig- 
ures show that last year the average weekly 
pay check of a manufacturing production 
worker in Ohio—a highly unionized State— 
was $107.15. In Mississippi, where unions are 
weak, such workers averaged only $61.93 
weekly. 

Here in Star City, city fathers passed the 
law requiring the $1,000 a day payments from 
union organizers after local residents had 
privately ralsed some $150,000 to finance 
land and buildings for Byrds Manufacturing 
Corp., a shirt and blouse making subsidiary 
of Spartans Industries, Inc. Byrds“ people 
told us that if a union ever got into the 
plant here, they might have to close up.“ ex- 
plains Lynn Thomasson, the town’s mayor. 
“We've got too big a stake in this to let any- 
thing like that happen.” 

The ILGWU, of course, it not meekly ac- 
quiescing to the arrest of its organizers, now 
free on bail. The union is appealing the 
arrests, and the matter is now in the hands 
of a State court. 

The Star City law is an extreme, to be 
sure, In some southern urban centers unions 
are firmly entrenched, and attempts to 
weaken them by new local curbs are unlikely. 
The steelmills of Birmingham and the auto 
assembly plants in the Atlanta area, for 
example, are strongholds of unionism. 

GENERAL TIRE’S POSITION 


Also, not all executives of companies with 
plants in the South approve of the efforts 
to hamper union activity. “In the long run, 
we find it’s far more expensive to spend a 
lot of time and money to keep unions out 
than it is to accept them and learn to live 
with them,” says Charles P. Hamad, director 
of labor relations for General Tire & Rubber 
Co., which has five Dixie plants. 

All the same, union officials say their or- 
ganizers are running into trouble in a grow- 
ing number of southern communities, partic- 
ularly in the smaller towns most eager for 
new industry. In De Witt, Ark., city officials 
last year passed a law requiring all union 
organizers to register and pay a $25 fee for 
a work permit. Not long ago an organizer 
from the AFL-CIO Boot & Shoe Workers 
Union unwittingly falled to comply with the 
ordinance and was arrested. She was fined 
by the city, and the fine is now being ap- 
pealed; no organizers have been in De Witt 
since. 


“We didn't pass the ordinance to keep 
them out—just to expose them,” explains 
Mayor J. S. Colvert. “Once they've registered 
we can get the publicity rolling. The town 
just doesn't want a union now.” De Witt, 
a town of 3,000, raised $142,000 from a bond 
issue and more than $250,000 from private 
sources to build a shoe plant. Says Mayor 
Colvert: “We don’t want to shut down like 
some other plants we've heard about.” 

Among the scores of other southern towns 
with harsh antlunion ordinances are Yazoo 
City, Lexington and Canton, Miss., all of 
which charge organizers a flat $1,000 to work 
in town. Decatur and Albany, Ga., hamper 
union organization with statutes that out- 
law the distribution of handbills. 

Some businessmen in Moultrie, Ga., say 
their town provides an example of an indus- 
trial development disrupted by a successful 
union organizing campaign. 

A few years ago local businessmen raised 
$100,000 to acquire a 435-acre tract for an In- 
dustrial park. The city followed up with an 
investment of $1,750,000, financed by the sale 
of revenue certificates, to construct a sewage 
treatment plant to handle heavy industrial 
waste and to run water and gas lines out to 
the park. Then in 1958, attracted partly by 
a gift of 20 acres in the new pa`k, Bridge - 
port Brass Co. moved into Moultrie with a 
new plant employing 175 workers. But 
organizers from the United Steelworkers 
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Union also moved in, and last fall the Steel- 
workers won a representation election at the 
Bridgeport Brass plant. 

After on-and-off contract negotiations for 
several months, the union called a strike in 
February. The strike is still on, but the 
company is operating the plant with some 
nonstrikers and added nonunion help. Since 
the union won the election, Moultrie busi- 
nessmen report they haven't been able to 
find any other companies willing to move 
into the industrial park. “They aren't will- 
ing to move into an industrial park where 
their workers would rub elbows with union 
people,” says a businessman. rulefully. 

Southerners fearful of union organizing 
drives also point to the aftermath of an 
Allied Industrial Workers’ union at the Peer- 
less Woolen Mills plant at Rossville, Ga. 
Peerless is a division of Burlington Indus- 
tries, Inc. After the union won an election 
last fall, Burlington decided to close the big 
plant and lay off its 1,700 workers. In an- 
nouneing the closing, the company said the 
move was made because the facility was los- 
ing money, but the union insisted its election 
victory was the major reason for the shut- 
down. Though the union challenged the 
closing, a Federal district court upheld Bur- 
lington’s “right to liquidate and go out of 
business without the necessity of bargain- 
ing with its employees concerning its liquida- 
tion.” The court decision was widely cir- 
culated in the South. 

It's bad enough that we have to fight for 
our cause in the antilabor climate created by 
legislation in most Southern States, but now 
we find ourselves facing even more oppres- 
sive restrictions from communities that 
maintain they are only trying to protect 
their investment,” complains R. W. Purcell, 
international representative of the Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Workers. “Add all 
this to the longstanding fear of the south- 
ern employee that he faces employers’ re- 
prisals if he looks toward a union, and you 
can easily understand why we're having 
troubles in the South today.” 

In 1958, when the AFL-CIO launched a 
much-publicized assault on nonunionized 
workers in the South, the federation claimed 
1,469,000 members of the 9,868,200-man work 
force in 11 Southern States. By the end of 
1960, AFL-CIO membership in the South 
had failed to show any gain despite the fact 
that the southern nonfarm work force had 
climbed 5 percent to 10,3 million as more 
people left farms to seek employment in 
factories. Though the 1960 figures are the 
latest available, it’s clear the unions have 
not enjoyed much of a pickup, if any, in 
the last 18 months. A clue can be gleaned 
from last year’s 10-percent drop from 1960 
in the number of representation elections in 
the South. 

RIGHT-TO-WORK LAWS 


Compounding labor's troubles in the South 
has been the longstanding antilabor attitude 
of most State legislatures. Unions in 9 of 
the 11 Southern States currently must op- 
erate under tough right-to-work laws. Such 
laws hamper union organizing efforts by out- 
lawing agreements between employers and 
unions which require workers to join a union 
to hold their jobs. Despite vigorous union 
lobbying, Dixie legislators have shown no 
disposition to ease these labor laws. 

In fact, a strong move now is being made 
to enact a right-to-work law in still another 
Southern State: Oklahoma. There, a group 
dubbed the Oklahomans for Right To Work, 
Inc., has filed a petition with the secretary 
of state seeking to have a proposed consti- 
tutional amendment embodying the right- 
to-work principle placed on the ballot this 
fall. H. S. Newman, president of the group, 
said within 12 weeks the group collected 
212,000 signatures on the petition, well above 
the 135,000 r 7 

"We found 80 percent of the people we ap- 
proached signed the petition,” claims Mr, 
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Newman. The petition is being challenged 
by union leaders in Oklahoma, but Mr. New- 
man is confident the question will eventu- 
ally find its way onto the ballot. "When it 
does, we'll win by at least a 2-to-1 margin,“ 
he asserts. 

Oklahoma right-to-work supporters con- 
firm that their drive for the constitutional 
amendment is prompted primarily by the 
suspicion that the Sooner State is losing 
prospective industry because of the lack of 
such a law. It's hard to get companies 
moving to the South to say they are doing 
so because of the labor savings that are pos- 
sibe, but know that’s a big reason.“ says Paul 
O. Brawner, assistant managing director of 
the Oklahoma right-to-work group. “With 
that fact in mind, it’s important that a State 
offer the proper climate. We think it's sig- 
nificant that the bordering States of Arkan- 
sas and Texas—both with right-to-work 
laws—are attracting new businesses at a 
much faster rate than we are.” 

MISSISSIPPI ACTS 


Even in the States which now have right- 
to-work laws on the books, moves have been 
made to strengthen them. In 1960 Missis- 
sippi voters decided by a 2-to-1 margin to 
write their right-to-work law into the State 
constitution, where it would be safe from 
legislative tinkering. The move was spear- 
headed by businessmen and State and mu- 
nicipal government officials who maintained 
the amendment was necessary to help at- 
tract new industry. 

Supporters of the amendment reminded 
Mississippians that the State had become in- 
creasingly dependent on manufacturing in- 
dustries and argued that a more favorable 
labor climate would bring still more industry 
into the State. Mississippi voters also had 
before them the results of a Mississippi 
Power & Light Co. survey of some 300 indus- 
trialists who moved plants to Mississippi. 
The survey showed that most of the com- 
panies chose the State to avoid what they 
considered unsatisfactory labor practices 
elsewhere, 

In Texas, which labor leaders consider one 
of the most stanchly antiunion States, a 
move was made in this year's legislative 
session to follow the lead of Mississippi and 
incorporate the State's right-to-work law in 
the constitution. The measure failed to 
pass, but labor leaders are concerned about 
future efforts, which they say are sure to 
come. 

“Texas already has 17 antilabor laws—the 
most restrictive set of laws of any State in 
the Union,” contends H. S. Brown, president 
of the Texas AFL-CIO. “Organization now 
is practically impossible if an employer fol- 
lows every legal step open to him.” 

UAW CAMPAIGN 


The drive for stricter curbs on unions has 
strengthened union determination to or- 
ganize the South. A few weeks ago dele- 
gates to the United Auto Workers Union 
convention ordered a campaign to organize 
workers in “runaway shops” in the South. 
The UAW said it was taking the action be- 
cause “tax-hungry towns in the South and 
other outlying areas continue to entice 
plants to move from the high-wage areas to 
their communities and do everything to dis- 
courage workers who try to organize into 
legitimate trade unions,” 

State AFL-CIO groups, too, are stepping 
up efforts to combat the pressures against 
labor organizations. In Texas, the AFL- 
CIO last year began collecting a voluntary 
levy of 2 cents a month from each member 
to finance a campaign to improve labor's 
image in the Lone Star State. Some of the 
funds are going for weekly advertisements 
in Texas papers. à 

In Arkansas the AFL-CIO is pondering a 
proposal calling for a mandatory levy of 
$1.50 on each member yearly for the next 
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7 years. The estimated $500,000 that would 
be raised over the 7-year period would be 
used for a broad public relations program, 
including a drive to repeal the State's right- 
to-work law. 

Even in Mississippi, where State AFL-CIO 
President Claude Ramsay complains labor 
“holds second-class status,” union leaders 
are launching a drive to “educate the pub- 
lic” on labor legislation. “We don't have 
& chance to repeal the right-to-work amend- 
ment,“ Mr. Ramsay says, But perhaps in 
time weill be able to modify some of the 
labor statutes.” 


Northwest Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I invite 
the attention of my colleagues to the 
following editorial from the Humboldt 
Standard, Eureka, Calif., which exposes 
the fallacy behind pending legislation to 
grant regional preference to Northwest 
power consumers in defiance of the well- 
established preference clause of recla- 
mation law, 

NORTHWEST POWER 

“What's yours is mine, and what's mine is 
mine, too.” 

That hackneyed old phrase well describes 
the stand of special interests in the Pacific 
Northwest long pampered by Uncle Sam (a 
term for the taxpayers) with abundant, 
below-cost electric power from Federal 
Bonneville plants. 

Those interests now have a bill in Con- 
gress to prevent any outsiders, especially in 
California, from sharing in the gravy—even 
that gravy which normally is wasted by 
Spilling on their vests. 

The Pacific Northwest generates surplus 
electric power of varying amounts at certain 
times of the year. It could generate more, 
and California's investor-owned utility com- 
Panies are willing to buy this dump“ energy 
When it’s available, and build tie-in trans- 
mission lines to this public source at no cost 
to the taxpayer. 

In regard to Bonneville power this would 
be refreshing to the American taxpayers 
since the Bonneville Power Administration is 
Operating in the red, having lost $38 million 
in the last 4 years, all of it paid by the tax- 
Payers. 

As envisioned by the special interests in 
the Northwest, the bill before Congress would 
build a wall around all that surplus, keeping 
it there forever. 

It thwarts the public-power advocates as 
Well as investor-owned companies. The 
Public-power people long have envisioned a 
huge network of transmission lines to cover 
the entire Nation, but this bill would stop 
that, too. E 

A proposed Federal transmission line to 

Angeles would make Bonneville power 
available, under the preference provision of 
reclamation law, to any public agency in 
California, including the State water plan. 
The Northwest wouldn't stand still for that, 
even though more than half Bonneville’s 
Power is sold to nonpreference private indus- 
tries in the Northwest. 

Public power advocates, who long have 
regarded preference for public uses as the 

est principle in their operations, want 
the transmission line as an important first 
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step toward realization of their dream—a 
grid of giant Federal transmission lines 
crisscrossing the Nation. But their North- 
west brethren wouldn’t go along with it, for 
fear of losing some of their below-cost firm 
power to the California water plan or to 
public agencies in southern California. 

So together they threw preference out the 
window and devised this bill. It would 
lock up all Bonneville firm power in the 
Northwest forever, for private as well as pub- 
lic uses, And that’s a lot of power, because 
half of all the Federal hydroelectric genera- 
tion in the Nation is in the Northwest. 

It was paid for by all the people and be- 
longs to all the people, as the public power 
crowd used to say, and definitely does not 
belong exclusively to a handful of States in 
the Columbia River Basin. 

- Congressman CHARLES S. GUBSER, of Gil- 
roy, put up a vigorous fight against the bill 
before committee hearings in both House 
and Senate. But his opposition is formi- 
dable—the Interlor Department is pushing it, 
and the whole politically powerful public 
power crowd wants that giant grid system, 
even at the expense of their sacrosanct pref- 
erence. 

Knowing all this, Congressman GUBSER 
has put in an amendment. He still is fight- 
ing against the bill, but his amendment 
would give northern California the same lock 
on Central Valley project power that the 
bill gives the Northwest on Bonneville power. 
If Northwest power is to be preserved for 
that area, should not Central Valley project 
power be kept in northern California? 

Gusser’s position is both sound and ad- 
mirable. California’s entire congressional 
delegation should join him, It would be 
difficult to understand how any Californian 
in Washington, of either party, could take 
any other stand. The bill discriminates 
against California. It should be killed. If 
it can't be killed, then northern California's 
interests should be protected in the same 
why as the Northwest's. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the Pol- 
ish American Congress, Ohio Division, 
which met in Cleveland on May 20 to 
observe the happy anniversary of Polish 
Constitution Day, adopted a very sig- 
nificant resolution. That resolution 
notes that the people of Poland adopted 
a Freedom Constitution on May 3, 1791, 
and that Constitution serves as a beacon 
light to all oppressed people of central 
Europe in their struggle toward the 
haven of freedom and national inde- 
pendence. 

The people of Poland remain dedicated 
to the principles of that Constitution 
and yearn for the opportunity to rejoin 
the community of free nations—an op- 
portunity now denied them by the chains 
of imperial Russian communism. 

By unanimous consent, previously ob- 
tained, I insert the resolution in the 
RECORD: 

A RESOLUTION BY THE POLISH AMERICAN 

CONGRESS, OHIO DIVISION 

Whereas on May 3, 1791, the Polish Diet 
adopted a constitution celebrated today as 
the Constitution of May 3; and 
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Whereas the delegates to the Polish Sejm 
in 1791, recognizing the essential Liberties 
of the individual, promulgated a set of prin- 
ciples which they hoped would not only gov- 
ern their own state, but be a beacon light 
for the guidance of all oppressed people of 
central Europe; and 

Whereas through their representatives the 
Polish people thus accepted as their Con- 
stitution the same principles which animated 
the American and French Revolutions; and 

Whereas, in 1962 on the 171st anniversary 
of the Constitution of May 3, the people of 
Poland yearn for their freedom; they respect 
each other as equals and they consider the 
state as existing for the benefit of the in- 
dividual and not the reverse; and 

Whereas the selfless devotion of the peo- 
ple of Poland to the cause of freedom stands 
today as a challenge to all men to work for 
freedom in all nations; and 

Whereas John F. Kennedy, the President 
of the United States, in recognition of the 
abilities and loyalty of Americans of Polish 
descent saw fit to appoint the Honorable 
Michel Cieplinski to an important and sensi- 
tive executive position in the Department of 
State: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, Americans of Polish 
origin, lift up our hearts and pray in sup- 
plication to Almighty God that the inhuman 
enslavement of Poland be ended and Poland 
be allowed to become a member of the family 
of free nations of the world; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we here assembled, pledge 
before God, and our fellow man, to combat 
the destructive propaganda of communism 
and other alien influences endeavoring to 
weaken or destroy our American institutions 
and our democratic form of government; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we continue to urge the 
President of the United States, Mr. John F. 
Kennedy, to forcefully pursue the goal of 
permanent freedom for Poland and all other 
nations which are suppressed by the evil 
yoke of communism. 

May 3 CoNsTITUTION Day 
COMMITTEE, 

FRANK J. E. Swrra, 
Chairman jor Resolutions. 

FRANK J. E. Swrra, 

STANLEY O. SAMEK, 

JOSEPH Prak, 

WALTER DworaKOwskI, 

LEONARD J. WOLODZKO, 

JOHN MACHNIKOWSKI, 

Resolutions Committee. 


Adopted the 20th day of May 1962, at Wade 
Park in the city of Cleveland, county of 
Cuyahoga and State of Ohio, 


Robert L. Barnes, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
the House to note that a young Ala- 
bamian is serving as personal page to 
the Speaker of the House this year. We 
are proud that Robert L. Barnes, Jr., who 
is my appointment to the page service, 
was selected for this honor and I would 
call the attention of my colleagues to a 
recent newspaper column concerning 
young Mr. Barnes. 

The following comment appeared in 
the Birmingham News, July 4, 1962, un- 
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der the byline of James Free, News 
Washington correspondent: 
ROBERT L. BARNES, JR. 


A youth from an Alabama family is serving 
as the personal page for House Speaker JOHN 
W. McCormack these days. He is Robert I. 
Barnes, Jr., whose grandfather, R. Lee 
Barnes, came to Washington as secretary to 
then Representative Miles Allgood of Blount 
County. 

Like his father, Robert Ingram Barnes, 
now American Red Cross field director on 
Okinawa, young Barnes is largely a product 
of the Federal City of Washington. He was 
appointed to the Page School early last year 
by Representatives ALBERT Rats, of Gadsden. 
And Barnes’ outstanding scholastic record 
won his present job for him. 

Barnes, 15, is the only page assigned to 
the Speaker's office. This means that when 
Page School concludes for the day in the 
late morning—having begun much earlier 
than other schools—he reports to the office 
of the Speaker. 

When the House goes into session at noon 
he takes his place in front of the rostrum 
and keeps an eye out for the Speaker's sig- 
nal—usually the lifting of a hand. Since 
the Speaker has more communications of 
various kinds than any other Member, Barnes 
stays on the go. 

When the session is over for the day, the 
Speaker always has a lot of carryover and 
look-ahead business. And Barnes—along 
with others on McCormacxk's staff—is in the 
thick of it. 

At the moment, slender, bespectacled, fast- 
thinking Bob Barnes figures he wants to go 
to law school. “And some day,” he added, 
“I may run for Congress.“ 

He was reminded that he will have to take 
steps to become a legal resident of Alabama 
or some other State, since the District of 
Columbia has no representation in the 


“Oh,” said Barnes, “I'll take care of that.” 


Moral Implications of the Space Age— 
Sermon of Dr. Luther Holcomb, Dallas, 
Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
recently the Department of the Air Force 
selected one of the most distinguished 
ministers from Texas, Dr. Luther Hol- 
comb, executive director, Greater Dallas 
Council of Churches, Dallas, Tex., to visit 
Air Force installations in the Far East. 

A portion of Dr. Holcomb’s sermon, en- 
titled “Moral Implications of the Space 
Age,” has been brought to my attention, 


gresslonal Directory. 
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and because I feel that Dr. Holcomb's 
sermon is so timely for all of us I would 
like to bring it to the attention of all 
the Members of the House. 

The sermon is as follows: 

MORAL IMPLICATIONS oF THE SPACE AGE 

The space age does not, and cannot, intro- 
duce as its byproduct a new set of moral 
precepts for man’s guidance and standard of 
performance. The basic principles for hu- 
man behavior and the relation of man to God 
are not altered by the prospect of man's 
mobility in an expanded sphere. The projec- 
tion of men and missiles into the strato- 
sphere and beyond does not revise the foun- 
dations of morality. 

However, the impact of the space age 
makes the compelling necessity for a closer 
adherence to established moral principles 
more profound. In reaching out into the 
cosmos, man is satisfying a yearning for 
knowledge, for understanding, for a greater 
degree of wisdom about the universe and his 
relation to it. Logic would indicate that, in 
this process, he will be self-impelled toward 
a better correlation of his own life to the 
power of which he is gaining this new knowl- 
edge and experience. 

Unfortunately, there is not only no guaran- 
tee that this will be the case, but the dis- 
tinct possibility exists that this new height 
of achievement can be perverted to man's 
destruction or enslavement. At the very 
moment when moral determinants have be- 
come of acute importance to life itself for all 
mankind, we are faced with the unpleasant 
fact that universal recognition of these fac- 
tors lags grievously behind our astounding 
technical and scientific progress, 

Instances of the immorality of nations in 
their actions as political entities have been a 
recurring situation throughout history. 
However, it has been left to this era to wit- 
ness the appalling possibility of national im- 
morality on a limitless and catastrophic scale. 

The space age brings no new tenets of 
moral action, but it emphasizes with dra- 
matic finality the absoluteness of man's pres- 
ent requirement to observe the standards he 
has so often flaunted in the past—or face 
oblivion at his own hands. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to relmburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 5 


How To Stop Merrywood From Ruining 
the Potomac: Turn Off Their Water 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the natural 
beauty of the Potomac from Great Falls 
to Mount Vernon has recently been 
threatened by the action of the Fairfax 
County, Va., Board of Supervisors in re- 
zoning the Merrywood property so as 
to permit. three high-rise apartment 
buildings, to house 1,000 families. De- 
spite protests from friends of the Na- 
tion’s Capital throughout the country, 
the land speculators who propose the 
Merrywood project are going merrily 
ahead. 

In an effort to stop Merrywood and 
Similar spoliations up and down the 
Potomac, I introduced H.R. 12137 on 
July 14, 1962. This bill, which is now 
before the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, would authorize the 
National Capital Planning Commission 
to review any changes in local zoning 
ordinances made after January 1, 1962, 
and to declare them inoperative where 
they would “materially impair the na- 
tional historic, scenic, conservation, or 
recreational interest in the Potomac be- 
tween Great Falls and Mount Vernon.” 

The pendency of H.R. 12137, unfor- 
tunately, has not stayed the hand of 
those bent upon destroying the skyline 
of the Potomac palisades. The Fairfax 
County supervisors have scheduled a 
hearing for July 26 on whether to 
Weaken zoning further and allow build- 
ings with an additional 30 feet in height, 
or three additional stories. 

A 7.3-acre tract adjoining the Merry- 
Wood estate on the Potomac has recently 
been advertised for sale as “Potomac 
riverfront apartment land,” at a price 
of more than $635,000. The advertise- 
ment, published in the Wall Street 
Journal, reads in part: 

Adjoining land just purchased and re- 
Zoned for $16 million luxury high-rise apart- 
ment. No other apartments in area, Land 
this close to Washington and on Potomac 
River is practically unavailable, 


The wholesale devastation of the 
Potomac which many have foreseen is 
Coming ever closer. H.R. 12137, by per- 
mitting the National Capital Planning 
Commission to invalidate ordinances 
permitting buildings that would ruin 
the skyline, can prevent the devastation. 
But a second string to the conservation- 
ist bow is needed. 

Accordingly, I have today introduced 
H.R. 12536, forbidding the use of District 
of Columbia water and sewerage facili- 
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ties for projects along the Potomac which 
would impair its natural beauty, The 
full text of H.R. 12536 follows: 
H.R. 12536 
A bill to help preserve the natural beauty 
of the Potomac River between Great Falls 
and Mount Vernon; to prevent the use of 

District of Columbia facilities by projects 

which would impair the natural beauty of 

the Potomac; and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Potomac River between Great Falls and 
Mount Vernon is linked in the Nation's con- 
sciousness with the Nation’s Capital. The 
Potomac’s historic, scenic, conservation, and 
recreational values as an adjunct of the Na- 
tion’s Capital depend upon the preservation 
of its present largely -unspoiled character. 
The Congress has an interest in the Poto- 
mac River between Great Falls and Mount 
Vernon because it is not only an important 
interstate river, but because it is a part of the 
Nation's Capital environment. 

Sec. 2. No facilities (including, but not 
limited to, the District of Columbia water 
system, the District of Columbia sanitary 
sewage works, or the Dulles International 
Airport sanitary sewer) of the District of 
Columbia or of the Washington District of 
the Corps of Engineers, Department of the 
Army, shall be made available for the use or 
benefit of any multifamily residential proj- 
ect or any commercial or industrial project 
the construction of which is commenced after 
January 1, 1962, and which is located within 
one-half mile of the water's edge at high 
tide on either side of the Potomac River in 
the States of Virginia or Maryland between 
Great Falls and Mount Vernon unless such 
project shall first have been considered by 
the National Capital Planning Commission, 
and such Commission, after a hearing with 
reasonable notice to interested parties, shall 
have found that such project will not mate- 
rially impair the national historic, scenic, 
conservation or recreational interest in the 
Potomac River between Great Falls and 
Mount Vernon. 

Sec. 3. The Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia and the Secretary of the 
Army shall not permit any services (includ- 
ing but not limited to the furnishing of wa- 
ter from the District of Columbia water 
system, the treatment and disposition of 
sewage by the District of Columbia sanitary 
sewage works, or the carrying of sewage in 
the Dulles International Airport sanitary 
sewer) which they or any of their agencies 
or instrumentalities pursuant to authority 
granted by the Congress have contracted or 
agreed to furnish, or hereafter contract or 
agree to furnish, to the governing body of 
any town, city, or county in the States of 
Virginia or Maryland or to any agency or in- 
strumentality thereof, to be made available 
to or used by or for the benefit of any multi- 
family residential project or any commercial 
or industrial project the construction of 
which is commenced after January 1, 1962, 
and which is located within one-half mile 
of the water's edge at high tide on either 
side of the Potomac River in the States of 
Virginia or Maryland between Great Falls 
and Mount Vernon unless such project shall 
first have been considered by the National 
Capital Planning Commission, and such Com- 
mission, after a hearing with reasonable no- 
tice to interested parties, shall have found 


that such project will not materially impair 
the national historic, scenic, conservation or 
recreational interest in the Potomac River 
between Great Falls and Mount Vernon. 


While H.R. 12536 will not furnish com- 
plete protection against those who 
would despoil the Potomac, it would go 
a long way, since in many areas of Fair- 
fax and Arlington Counties, Va., and 
Montgomery and Prince Georges Coun- 
ties, Md., the District of Columbia's 
water and sanitary sewer systems are 
the only ones available to developers. 

For example, the Merrywood project 
can secure water only from the city of 
Falls Church, Va., system, which in turn 
secures its water under a contract with 
the Army Corps of Engineers from the 
water supply at Dalecarlia. It can only 
dispose of its sewerage through the 
Pimmit Run sewer system, which crosses 
Chain Bridge into the District of Co- 
lumbia system, and is treated by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Since the National Capital Planning 
Commission has already expressed its 
disapproval of such eyesores as the con- 
templated Merrywood project, the enact- 
ment of H.R. 12536 would leave the pro- 
posed three 17-story apartments, and 
their 1,000 families, without water or 
sewerage. I would hope that this pros- 
pect, Mr. Speaker, would encourage the 
Potomac Palisades promoters to give up 
their ill-conceived venture and go away. 

The Congress surely does not wish to 
subsidize promotérs who seek to ruin the 
Potomac in the vicinity of the Nation's 
Capital by furnishing them with water 
and sewerage facilities. Under H.R. 
12536, the National Capital Planning 
Commission would be empowered to deny 
these facilities to projects which 
threaten the natural beauty of the 
Potomac. 


Antibias Language in Foreign Aid Bill 
Lauded 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 12, 1962 

The House in Committee of the Whole 

House on the State of the Union had under 

consideration the bill (H.R. 11921) to amend 

further the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes, 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
Strongly in favor of the Farbstein 
amendment and urge its adoption. 

The antibias language of section 102 
in the present foreign aid bill is much 
stronger and better than that contained 
in the similar bill of last year. Even so, 
it could be criticized more easily on the 
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grounds of being too soft rather than of 
being too severe. 

Remember, the present section 102 still 
gives the President discretionary author- 
ity. This amendment is a much-needed, 
added indication and warning that the 
Congress desires and expects the aims of 
section 102 to be carried out. It is a 
reminder that Congress wants to know 
whether these purposes are being im- 
plemented. 

An American citizen is an American 
citizen. Regardless of creed, race, or 
color, he is entitled to the full rights and 
privileges whether at home or abroad. 
We should not permit foreign nations to 
classify our citizens. 


Need for a Sound and Honest Fiscal 
Appraisal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Capehart’s Sound Fiscal Sense,” 
which appeared in the July 2, 1962, edi- 
tion of the Fort Wayne News-Sentinel. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CAPEHART’'S SOUND FISCAL SENSE 


There are many good reasons why the peo- 
ple of Indiana have continued to keep U.S. 
Senator HOMER E. CAPEHART in the US. Sen- 
ate for the long period that they have. One 
of the important ones is that they have 
learned to know that he approaches every 
public problem that comes under his juris- 
diction with an impeccably sound and hon- 
est fiscal appraisal, 

Right now once again, when that indis- 
pensable sound counsel and direction are 
so vitally important to the welfare of the 
Nation and its people he is rising to the 
challenging occasion with his perennially 
great fiscal stature. He is doing this by 
taking formal official cognizance of the in- 
escapable truism that the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot sharply cut income taxes and 
at the same time spend still vastly more 
money than it currently is spending, which 
is what President Kennedy is advocating 
and which, he inanely contends, will boost 
the economy of the Nation. 

Consummately and specifically dispelling 
the President's unfortunate utopian eco- 
nomic delusion, Senator Carrnanr has in- 
troduced a resolution in the Senate to re- 
duce Federal taxes by $10 billion a year, 
and also, to reduce spending by the Federal 
Government by $15 billion annually, 

In urging President Kennedy to approve 
such a sensible economic reconciliation of 
the Chief Executive's recent unilateral tax 
reduction proposal, he cited the obvious— 
that this is “the only sound way out” and 
the only way to place our Government back 
on a sound fiscal policy with consequent 
restoration of confidence of the American 
public, halt inflation and return to a sound 
economy. CAPEHART convincingly reafirmed 
the practical axiomatic truth that: 

“Governments at all levels, are as inflex- 
ibiy bound by an unbending economic rule 
as individuals. That is, if either spends 
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more money than it has, it goes broke. Yet 
the Government continues to spend around 
the world with complete abandon, with no 
apparent regard for the burden on corporate 
and individual taxpayers for generations to 
come.” 

Among inevitable repercussions the Hoosier 
Senator cites how three major slumps In the 
stock market in as many weeks, gives evi- 
dence that American investors, large and 
small, are losing confidence, which is ag- 
gravated by the way individuals are weighted 
down by taxes, direct and hidden. 

How “insult is added to injury” in this 
connection, he pointed out that war-rav- 
aged European nations, using American dol- 
lars, lavished upon them with a profligate 
‘foreign aid hand’ have recovered economi- 
cally and industrially to the point where 
they are a serious threat to the United States 
in world markets.” Assuming collective re- 
sponsibility by the executive and legislative 
branches of the Federal Government, Senator 
CAPEHART warned: 

“Our backers—the taxpayers who pay the 
bills—are losing confidence in us. We are 
in trouble. Investment capital is under- 
standably timid. Markets slump. And in 
Government, the problem is complicated by 
the international effect of an unsound dol- 
lar. Central banks of foreign nations with- 
draw their investments and our gold begins 
the flight abroad. As members of the board 
of directors it is our moral responsibility, 
our solemn duty, to do the only thing any- 
one can do—cut expenses below income. It 
is the only way out, Mr. President, and I urge 
that the Congress and this administration 
give it very serious consideration.” 

We Hoosiers indeed can be justly proud 
of, and grateful to, our very statesmanlike 
and economically knowledgeable longtime 
representative in the U.S. Senate. 


International Air Cadet Exchange 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, this 
morning I had the privilege of wishing 
bon voyage to 135 Civil Air Patrol cadets 
en route to 21 foreign countries as part 
of the 15th annual air cadet exchange. 

These alert and capable young men 
are selected from the 50 States, Puerto 
Rico, and the District of Columbia. 
Great Britain will exchange 25 cadets 
from CAP, Canada 15, and all other 
countries will exchange groups of 5. 
Each teenage cadet group is escorted by 
two male adult members of its sponsor- 
ing air force or aero club activity. 

I was proud to welcome among them 
the delegate from my own State, Bob 
Hill, of Kimberly, Idaho, and also to 
meet the officers in charge: Col. How- 
ard Ashworth, Ellington Field, Tex., na- 
tional commander of the CAP, and Col. 
Barnee Breeskin, Washington, D.C., and 
Lt. Col. Harold Wickland, U.S. Air Force, 
Ellington Field, the coproject officers. 

There is no doubt that this exchange 
will foster international understanding, 
good will, and fellowship among the 
youth of the free world. These boys 
are selected—as are their counterparts 
from foreign countries—for their ex- 
traordinary leadership, character, aca- 
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demic achievement and good citizenship 
merits. They are truly junior ambas- 
sadors. Some of our outstanding 
aviation leaders of today are former 
participants of the international air 
cadet exchange. 

Mr. President, I think this is an out- 
standing and most beneficial program, 
and as a member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, I would like to compli- 
ment the Civil Air Patrol on its 
execution. 

I would also like to ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Appendix of the 
Recorp part of a press release from the 
national headquarters of the CAP ex- 
plaining details of the program. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL Am CADET EXCHANGE, JULY 14 
AuGust 14, 1962 


Participating countries in the exchange 
and State CAP hosts are: 


Country: CAP host wing 
8 New Mexico. 
TROD —————— — Indiana. 
SS | ae ee vine Texas. 
C Oregon. 
S ose A North Carolina. 
El Salvador — Maine, 
nes. Michigan 


I Eiig ao pcg E A Nebraska. 


Twenty-six nations and more than 4,300 
persons will haye participated in the ex- 
change by the end of this summer, includ- 
ing more than 1,700 CAP cadets and 1,700 
foreign youths. Only Alaska and Hawaii, 
because of their prohibitive distances, have 
not hosted a foreign contingent in past ex- 
changes. 

Cost of the exchange in this country is 
borne by the Civil Air Patrol, a private corpo- 
ration chartered by Congress as a benevolent 
and educational organization, and by the 
US, Air Force. The Air Force provides the 
major portion of the necessary airlift for the 
exchange, including use of commercial air- 
lines for stateside travel. 

Visits both here and abroad are for ap- 
proximately 3 weeks and will permit CAP 
cadet groups to visit such places as London, 
Paris, Tel-Aviv, Istanbul, and Brasilia, the 
new capital of Brazil. They will soar in the 
Swiss Alps, cross the Arctic Circle in Nor- 
way, meet heads of state in various coun- 
tries, and visit the Acropolis in Athens or the 
Colosseum in Rome. The cadets will depart 
for their foreign exchange countries July 17 
from Washington, D.C. 

Visiting foreign youth, using the same Air 
Force airlift, will arrive in New York City 
July 20 for 3 days of sightseeing and enter- 
tainment, after which they leave for their 21 
host States July 23. Elaborate itineraries 
have been arranged by the CAP wings in 
those States. The cadets will reassemble in 
Washington, D.C., August 4 for a 4-day visit 
in the Nation's Capital prior to leaving for 
their homelands, Planned highlight of this 
visit is a tour of the White House. 

Civil Air Patrol cadets returning to the 
United States will arrive in Washington, D.C., 
August 10 en route to their homes, 
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Captive Nations 


SPEECH 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mrs, KELLY. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Europe of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, I ar- 
rived with members of my committee in 
Austria after the Hungarian revolution 
to determine the causes of the revolution 
and why it had failed. 

We found that the Hungarian revolu- 
tion firmly established that a vigorous, 
farsighted, and consistent U.S, policy to- 
ward the captive nations is essential to 
Steady progress toward peace with free- 
dom in Europe. The fate of Hungary 
does not preclude future uprisings. 

On the basis of visits to other Euro- 
pean nations and with conferences with 
top-level U.S. and local officials on these 
and other countries, the study mission 
found that the impact was a primary 
political fact on all European nations. 
The Hungarian freedom fighters re- 
garded their fight, as did the other cap- 
tive peoples, as a fight for freedom for 
‘all captive peoples. 

The revolution demonstrated that So- 
viet policy toward the satellite nations 
is a policy of ruthless colonialism and 
overlordship of both human and natural 
resources without parallel in modern his- 
tory. It exploded the myth that con- 
stant indoctrination and savage suppres- 
sion of fundamental liberties could de- 
stroy that basic desire among the work- 
ers, the intellectuals, and, most impor- 
tant, the youth of a nation. 

The report of the subcommittee made 
the following recommendations: 

We should be prepared to move quickly 
in the United Nations to meet all foreseeable 
contingencies. A delay of even a few days, 
as was the case during the Hungarian reyo- 
lution, may have a decisive effect on the 
action inside the revolting country. Alter- 
native kinds of proposals, with precedents 
Well documented, must be prepared and 
constantly revised. For example, proposals 
Seeking condemnation, sanctions, observers, 
Police force, mediation, cease fire, expedi- 
tionary force, etc., should be prepared for 
any foreseeable event or combination of 
events. 

The US. representative to the United 
Nations should be instructed to propose the 
reconvening of the General Assembly to hear 
the report of the United Nations Fact Find- 
ing Committee on Hungary. Soviet repres- 
Sion in Hungary should also be subjected to 
thorough examination without delay. 

It is felt that a real study should be made 
by our Government regarding the obstruc- 
tive role of the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites within the United Nations. The bitter 
fact remains that, although the United Na- 
tions is supposed to be the leading force for 
international peace in the world today, any 
and all effective deterrent action against the 
Sovlet threat of world aggression has been 
taken outside of the United Nations. If this 
organization is not to deteriorate to a mere 
international debating society, it must find 
Some method of enforcing majority opinion 
even when the interests of the Soviet Union 
are directly concerned. As the only power of 
Comparable influence, the United States 
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should take the leadership toward seeking 
a revision of the United Nations Charter 
that would permit such enforcement. 

With particular respect to Hungary, the 
study mission recommends against the ac- 
ceptance of the credentials of the puppet 
Kadar regime by the United Nations. It 
suggests the consideration of applying eco- 
nomic sanctions and all other feasible steps 
against both the Soviet Union and Hungary 
as long as the authority of the United Na- 
tions is being rebuffed. It recommends the 
creation and permanent maintenance of mo- 
bile observer teams which could be dis- 
patched immediately to areas of interna- 
tional tension for the purpose of observation 
and reporting. Had such a team been avall- 
able for use in Hungary, the fate of that 
unhappy country might have been entirely 
different. The United Nations should re- 
quire permission for the entry of such teams 
at all times (by direction of the Secretary 
General), as a condition of United Nations 
membership. 

The study mission believes that consider - 
ation should be given to the question 
whether, from a juridical standpoint, a de 
facto state of war existed last fall between 
Hungary and the Soviet Union. If this 
view were accepted, it might have far-reach- 
ing consequences. 

A sustained attempt to launch such an 
inquiry should be made in the United Na- 
tions. It would be a continuing vehicle for 
spotlighting conditions in the satellites, and 
might justifiably call the Soviet into account 
for her past aggressions and continuing 
policy of subjugation. 


The Subcommittee on Europe is en- 
deavoring to establish a realistic policy 
toward the peoples of the captive nations. 
I, with the consent of the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the 
Honorable Tuomas E. Morcan, promul- 
gated a series of hearings on captive 
nations. 

These hearings have been chaired by 
the distinguished gentleman, the Hon- 
orable Jonx S. Monacan, of Connecticut. 
Numerous witnesses have appeared be- 
fore the subcommittee giving testimony 
concerning the present conditions pre- 
vailing in the captive nations. 

Tomorrow afternoon the subcommit- 
tee will hear from the former Prime 
Minister of Hungary, the Honorable 
Ferenc Nagy, and chairman of the As- 
sembly of Captive Nations, and the Hon- 
orable Brutus Coste, Secretary General 
of the Assembly of Captive Nations. 

At this time and for the remainder of 
this week, it is only proper and fitting 
that we pay our deep respects to the 
enslaved peoples still held in bondage in 
the captive nations, 

The acts of governments usually re- 
flect the feelings and wishes of their 
constituents. This is invariably true in 
the case of democratic governments, and 
it was certainly true when Congress en- 
acted 3 years ago the establishment of 
the Captive Nations Week. By that act 
the President was authorized to pro- 
claim the third week of each July as 
Captive Nations Week. Though this 
move was made only 3 years ago, it was 
the most appropriate way of expressing 
our genuine feeling for the sad fate of 
the captive nations, and also expressing 
our wholehearted condemnation of the 
Soviet communism which has enslaved 
these nations, 

There are 9 captive nations in 
Europe alone, with a population of nearly 
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90 million in addition to the 17 million 
Germans in East Germany. Their 
homelands extend from the Baltic region 
to the Balkans. The Albanians, Bul- 
garians, Czechoslovaks, Estonians, Hun- 
garians, Latvians, Lithuanians, Poles 
and Rumanians constitute captive na- 
tions of Europe. The freedom and in- 
dependence of these nations were casual- 
ties of the last war, and unfortunate 
events subsequent to that war. But all 
of them would have regained their free- 
dom if the Soviet Union had acted in 
good faith, and had honored its wartime 
pledges. Instead, the Soviet Govern- 
ment worked for the enslavement of 
these nations by extending its detested 
system over the lands of these peoples. 
And the diplomacy of the West, spear- 
headed by that of our Government, has 
not been successful in its attempt to se- 
cure the freedom of these nations, our 
Government and those of our allies must 
continue their relentless efforts in this 
direction, and all of us ardently hope 
that these nations will be freed from 
Soviet totalitarian enslavement. 

In line with the comments one will 
read during this Captive Nations Week, 
I believe the editorial in the Tablet, 
July 15, 1962, expresses that which we 
ought to do and I hope that a realistic 
policy will be formulated by the United 
States in conjunction with our allies. 

CAPTIVE Nations WEEK 

The coming week, designated “Captive Na- 
tions Week" is a period which merits serious 
observance. 

Because we live in a distracting world and 
because the Communists use every trick to 
distract us, we unfortunately may forget 
that over 800 million people are held in the 
stern grip of Red bondage in the captive na- 
tions. Oaptive Nations Week is the needed 
reminder that communism continually is 
spreading out its tentacles in its avowed 
purpose of taking over directly or indirectly 
free countries. . 

One-third of the world already is suffering 
under Communist domination, And the 
Reds plot domination of the entire world, 
Lest we forget these hard facts of modern 
life, this third week of July has been set 
aside as a time to recall what has happened 
in Hungary and all the other captive nations. 

Remembering the sad plight of the captive 
nations, we should work and pray for the 
preservation of freedom where it still exists 
and for the restoration of freedom where it 
has been destroyed. 


Need for Reduction in Government 
Spending and Federal Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial entitled 
“Just Too Much Sense?” which ap- 
peared in the July 11, 1962, edition of 
the Shelbyville, Ind., News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Just Too Muck SENSE? 


“Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress of the United States 
that the President should recommend and 
the Congress should approve an immediate 
overall reduction in Federal taxes amount- 
ing in the aggregate to not less than $10 bil- 
lion, and that the President should initiate 
such measures as may be required to reduce 
Government expenditures during the fiscal 
year commencing on July 1, 1962, by not less 
than $15 billion.” > 

That is the essential text of a concurrent 
resolution submitted on June 15 by Indiana's 
Senator Homer E. Carenart and referred to 
the Senate Committee on Finance. 

This resolution will, of course, get no- 
where. 

It will get nowhere for a variety of rea- 
sons—not the least of which is that it seems 
to make too much basic, solid good sense. 
Neither the majority of Congress nor the 
administration has the courage or inclination 
to act in this direction. 

To a great many people who have become 
so calloused to big spending, big taxes, and 
big waste in Government that has itself 
become too big, the Capehart proposal must 
appear as something out of Sir Thomas 
More's “Utopia.” 

But let's take a backward look at a part of 
the speech Senator CAPEHART delivered in the 
Senate on the day before he submitted his 
resolution. Let's see if it doesn’t make some 
pretty good sense: 

“The administration has proposed a tax 
cut only. But any reduction in income with- 
out a corresponding reduction in expendi- 
tures is unrealistic. Such a would 
not give the relief sought and would not be 
sound fiscal policy. 

“Governments, at all levels, are as in- 
fiexibly bound by an unbending economic 
rule as are individuals. That is, if either 
spends more money than it has, it goes 
broke. 

“Three major slumps in the stock market 
in as many weeks give evidence American 
investors, large and small, are losing con- 
fidence. Individuals are weighted down by 
taxes, direct and hidden. 

“Yet Government continues to spend 
around the world with complete abandon, 
with no apparent regard for the burden on 
corporate and individual taxpayers for 
generations to come. 

“The time has long passed for retrench- 
ment. There is no better time than now 
to begin. If we cannot quit spending and 
provide tax relief now, when can we? 

“We are in debt to the point that interest 
is eating us up. 

“Our debts continue to increase because 
we continue to spend more than we take in. 

“Our backers—the taxpayers who pay the 
bills—are losing confidence in us. We are 
in trouble. Investment capital is under- 
standably timid, Markets slump. 

“In Government, the problem is compli- 
cated by the international effect of an un- 
sound dollar. Central banks of foreign na- 
tions withdraw their investments and our 
gold begins the flight abroad. It is hap- 
pening. 

“As members of the board of directors, it 
is our moral responsibility, our solemn duty, 
to do the only thing anybody can do—cut 
expense below Income, 

“We say, in effect: We are going to get 
niong with less money than we take in, and 
we are going to start paying off our debts. 

“Thus, we relieve the demand on our 
backers. We regain their confidence. They 
are willing to help us. We benefit; every- 
body benefits. 

It is the only sound way out * and 
I urge that Congress and this administra- 
tion give it very serious consideration. 

“There is no more a substitute for sound 
economics in Government than there is in 
a family budget, a farm, or a business, 
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“We still have the highest income in his- 
tory, the highest gross national product, 
more people at work than ever before despite 
increasing unemployment, and a potential 
economy that Is reluctantly falling asleep 
because it is not interested in a losing propo- 
sition. Let us wake it up the sound way, 

“With all these plus factors, if we cannot 
put our financial house in order now, when 
can we?“ 

We do not doubt the possibility of cutting 
taxes by $10 billion and expenditures by $15 
billion without in any way imperiling the 
Nation's defense posture. Congress knows 
and the administration knows that the elim- 
ination of waste and nonessential spending 
alone could well add up to $15 billion a year. 

But Congress will not act, and the ad- 
ministration will not act—and there will be 
no action because there is no moral strength 
equal to the task. 


Million Dollars an Hour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include extraneous matter, I wish 
to call the attention of the Members of 
the House to an excellent editorial which 
appeared in the July 13, 1962, issue of 
the Rochelle Leader, one of the finest 
newspapers in northern Illinois, entitled 
“Million Dollars an Hour.” 

This type of thought-provoking analy- 
sis encourages us to believe that the 
efforts of the administration to promote 
a new mythology—that the bigger your 
debts the better your prospects—is not 
going over with the folks back home. 

The editorial follows: 

MILLION DOLLARS AN HOUR 


The recent congressional action boosting 
the Federal debt ceiling to $308 billion has 
heightened the fears of the economy minded 
and has brought a new wave of assurances 
from the big spenders that the size of the 
Federal debt is unimportant since we owe 
the money to ourselves. 

Those who follow the Keynes and Gal- 
braith school of thought are able to pro- 
pound some attractive theories to support 
their case for public spending but the aver- 
age man still clings to some old-fashioned 
economic beliefs and can't help worrying 
when the Government closes out another 
year in which it spent more than it takes in. 

Without going into the intricacies of 
budgets, debt, and Federal versus private 
spending, there are some basic points that 
can't be ignored. 

Whether we owe the Federal debt to our- 
selyes or not, the simple fact remains that 10 
percent of the Federal budget now goes for 
interest. 

We are now spending around $9 billion a 
year to service this debt. Or to break it 
down to a figure that is easier for the aver- 
age person to understand—the debt is cost- 
ing us a million dollars an hour. 

This is money that could otherwise go 
toward essential Government expenditures 
or it could be left in the pockets of the tax- 
payers for use toward the purchase of goods 
and services, 

In spite of persuasive arguments we still 
have the feeling that a debt, whether public 
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or private, represents a claim against future 
income. 

Whether we owe the debt individually or 
collectively we think there is cause for worry 
when 10 percent of the income must be used 
to pay interest on past borrowings. 

There is merit in the argument that Fed- 
eral spending should be increased in times 
of recession and it goes without saying that 
great expenditures like those of World War II 
must be financed by borrowing against the 
future. 

But the fact is that in the last 30 years the 
debt has mounted rapidly in good years and 
bad. Even in the best of years no adminis- 
tration has been able to set aside any money 
for payment on the national debt. 

Nobody has ever been able to say exactly 
how great a debt the United States can stand 
but there obviously is a limit somewhere. At 
some point we or our children will be faced 
with the necessity of either starting to pay 
back what has been borrowed or with re- 
pudiation of the debt. 

These are points to remember each time 
the yearly budget climbs higher than the 
previous one and as new billions are added 
to the Federal debt each year. 

We cannot go on indefinitely borrowing 
against future earnings for at some point in 
the future there will come a day of reck- 
oning. 

Neighboring Canada has already arrived at 
that point and is instituting emergency 
measures to avert national bankruptcy. 

We'd better take warning and start living 
within our means, 


Pennsylvania Fiscal Surplus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration of Gov. David L. Lawrence 
is winding up its term with a surplus of 
over $16 million. 


The program for the people of the 
Commonwealth was liberal and progres- 
sive. Every effort for the welfare of 
the people was strongly supported. 

Even the surplus will be distributed, 
in part, to the schools of the Common- 
wealth, and, in part, to reduce the obli- 
gation incurred by the bonus to World 
War II veterans. 


The remarks of Gov. David L. 
Lawrence, relating to the surplus, are 
herein set forth for the benefit of the 
Members who are interested in the re- 
sults obtained by a well-managed 
administration. , 

Remarks Or Gov. Davin L. LAWRENCE TO THE 
MEMBERS OF THE Hoop-KENNEDY COMMIT- 
TEE, GOVERNOR’s OFFICE, HARRISBURG, PA., 
THURSDAY, JULY 5, 1962 
In expressing my appreciation for your 

presence here today, let me make clear, at 

the outset, that I am not going to ask you 
to take on a new assignment. 

Rather, I want to share with you—and 
through you, with the people of Pennsyl- 
vania—the happy news about Pennsylvania's 
financial condition at the close of the 1961- 
62 fiscal year. 

No group of citizens deserves more credit 
for the achievements I will outline than do 
you, because it was largely due to your de- 
liberations that the stage was set—more 
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than 3 years ago—for today's financial 
statement. 

You will recall that the job I asked you 
to undertake in a completely nonpartisan 
effort was formidable. It involved finding 
means to pay off a staggering deficit which 
had been Accumulating for a decade, to pro- 
vide additional funds to meet the State's 
mandated obligations, while at the same time 
maintaining a tax climate which would be 
attractive to economic growth. 

While it is true the recommendations of 
your committee, which I fully supported, 
Were not adopted in total by the general 
assembly, your report did serve as the foun- 
dation for the program that was enacted. In 
Other words, without your action and with- 
Out your deliberations, I am convinced we 
Could not have accomplished the program 
that was finally adopted. 

The value of that program becomes happil 
evident today. 5 

Pennsylvania, for the first time in a decade, 
has finished the year in balance. Better 
than that, it has completed the fiscal period 
With a surplus larger than originally ex- 
pected. 

Specifically, the financial statement shows 
that the general fund operations for fiscal 
1961-62 have been completed with a surplus 
Of $16,623,709.97, which is $7.7 million greater 
than I anticipated when I submitted the 
budget to the legislature on January 2. 

Of this amount, $3.7 million is accounted 
for in revenues exceeding our expectations, 
which emphasizes, I am proud to say, that I 
Have followed your admonition not to inflate 
estimates. Under the McCann amendment 
to the 1962-63 appropriations bill, 92 percent 
ot this $3.7 million will be distributed to the 
State's public schools, and 8 percent will go 
to Pennsylvania State University as a bonus 
Payment as provided by Senator Hays’ 
. to the Penn State appropriation 
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Therefore, today's news is good news indeed 
to the schools of Pennsylvania. 

After deducting this from the overall sur- 
Plus, we still have $3.9 million more than we 
need to meet the 1962-63 appropriations as 
Authorized by the general assembly. This 
amount. accordingly, will be deposited in the 
Sinking fund to help reduce the State’s ob- 
ligation incurred when it authorized a bonus 
for World War II veterans. To the best of 
Our knowledge, this is an unprecedented 
action. 

Thus, speaking strictly from a financial 
Point of view, we have three outstanding 
achievements: 

1. The State’s 1961-62 operations have 
been balanced and, in addition, produced 
the $8,911,709.97 needed to pay for projected 
expenditures in the 1962-63 fiscal year. 

2. A sizable amount of money, specifically 
$3,709.895.48, will now be paid out in bo- 
nuses, to the public schools of the State and 
to Pennsylvania State University. This, of 
Course, is in addition to the regularly appro- 
Priated amount, 

3. Another large amount of money, total- 
ing 83,965,838.49, will be deposited in the 
sinking fund to speed up retirement of obli- 
gations incurred when the State paid bonus- 
es to World War II veterans. 

These accomplishments can be attributed 
to your outstanding contribution in public 
Service to the people of the Commonwealth, 
to the general assembly which enacted the 
Tevenue and appropriation measures and, to 
an executive branch which adhered closely 
to the principles of realistic revenue esti- 
Mates and strict control over expenditures. 

And, of course, it is due, in a very true 
Sense, to the willingness of the people of 
Pennsylvania to pay the public taxes which 

the State’s vital and far-reaching 
program. 

In your report to me of February 1959, you 
made the following observation: 
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“We have laid great stress on the need to 
keep Pennysivania competitive with other 
States in the incidence of its taxation on 
industrial growth. 

“We believe with equal force that the 
State must meet the best American stand- 
ards of community services, including those 
of education and public health and welfare.” 

I agree completely with those sentiments. 
And I want to emphasize that the balanced 
budget in Pennsylvania has been achieved 
while maintaining a balanced program of 
services. We have made progress in the 
community services provided, in the once- 
neglected field of mental health, in the 
highly important modernization and im- 
provement of our educational program, and 
in eyery other area for which the State has 
full or partial responsibility. 

As you know. legislation has been enacted 
in recent years, which has materially re- 
duced the tax burden on manufacturing 
firms. The manufacturers’ exemption was 
restored to the capital stock tax, and prod- 
ucts used in manufacturing are not taxable 
under the sales and use levy. Local com- 
munities have been denied the right to tax 
machinery. The definition of manufactur- 
ing has been broadened to include process- 
ing, among other things, thereby providing 
further concessions. There have been other 
legislative and administrative actions which 
have served to give Pennsylvania a highly fa- 
vorable business tax climate, at both the 
State and local levels. As a matter of fact, 
just 2 weeks ago the State chamber of 
commerce commented on the relatively low 
level of local taxes on business, and the 
Pennyslvania Economy League has reported 
in the past on the improvement in the 
overall tax climate for manufacturing. 

We have also conducted a vigorous pro- 
gram of economic growth, a program which 
has been successful beyond that of any other 
State. That effort—the effort to encourage 
more industrial investments and therefore 
more industrial employment—has been 
served by the enlightened self-interest and 
participation of hundreds of local groups 
and citizens at the grassroots, by the most 
far-reai program of State participation 
in the Nation, by the constantly improving 
business climate established in Pennsylvania 
and, more recently, by the participation of 
the Federal Government through the Area 
Redevelopment Administration. 

As successful as we have been, it is clear 
we still have much yet to do to restore full 
employment in Pennsylvania, Now we have 
one more advantage—an advantage we have 
not had in the past and one which few other 
States can boast. ¢ 

We have the State's fiscal affairs in order— 
in excellent order. The record is there for 
all to see and it is one which we must main- 
tain if we are to utilize it to the fullest. 

It provides a powerful incentive to busi- 
nessmen to invest in Pennsylvania, which 
has proved, through valiant efforts, that it 
can manage its affairs wisely, prudently and 
efficiently, 

We have the location, the natural re- 
sources, the manpower, the governmental 
services, the progressive program, and the 
business climate that makes Pennsylvania 
truly a land of great industrial opportunity. 

Now we can show that we have a State 
which knows how to put its financial house 
in order and keep it in order. 

With this kind of record, we should move 
full speed ahead to achieve the fuller 
economy and the greater employment we 
need and which we can and will achieve. 

Once again, I want to thank each of you 
for the exemplary public service you per- 
formed in preparing your report. It was 
through your intense work and thought and 
your devotion to this Commonwealth that 
we have been able to come to this happy 
day. 
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Need for Reduction in Federal Taxes 
and Government Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “A Sound Program,” which ap- 
peared in the Marion, Ind., Chronicle of 
July 9, 1962. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A SOUND PROGRAM 

Taking action to support a proposal he 
Offered last week, Senator Homer E. CAPE- 
HART, of Indiana, has introduced a Senate 
resolution calling upon the President to 
initiate action to reduce Federal taxes $10 
billion and accompany this with a $15 bil- 
lion cut in Government spending. 

Senator CarxHanr's proposal is the first 
step toward putting the entire American 
economy on a sound basis, for as long as the 
Federal Government continues to pile up 
huge deficits every year and continues to 
raise the national debt limit—now heading 
for another record—the people of this coun- 
try have little confidence in that Govern- 
ment and its ability to be of any real assist- 
ance to the economy. 

President Kennedy made a splash with his 
announced plan to seek tax reductions, but 
his almost simultaneous plea to raise the 
debt limit made Americans wonder how this 
could be accomplished, Deficit financing is 
costing the United States $17,960 in interest 
every minute alone and is contributing to 
the inflation which further erodes our al- 
ready shrunken dollar. 

What it boils down to is that the over- 
burdened American taxpayer needs relief, 
but If we are to really solve our problems 
a tax reduction must be accompanied by 
a reduction in spending, and the cut in 
spending must be greater than the cut in 
taxes. 

Reducing taxes without reducing spend- 
ing would solve none of our problems, and 
could add even more. For eventually the 
national debt must be repaid, and the ra- 
tionalization that it doesn't because we 
owe it to ourselves“ is so much hogwash. 

Here at home, investors are losing con- 
fidence, as witness the recent stock market 
slumps. Abroad, our dollar does not com- 
mand the position it once did, and because 
of the Government's unsound fiscal policies 
foreign investors are wary of our enterprises. 
The consequent outflow of our gold threat- 
ens our currency. 

An immediate tax reduction of the size 
proposed by Senator CAPEHART, accompanied 
by an even larger decline in Government 
spending and a reduction in the national 
debt, would provide needed capital for in- 
dustrial and business expansion, stimulate 
consumption, spur our lagging economy, and 
restore the people's confidence. 

And reducing our spending would not be 
difficult. 

Around the world, many nations which 
we helped with foreign money now are in 
better financial shape than the United 
States. If aid to other countries must con- 
tinue, then why not let some of the more 
prosperous pick up some of the tab? We 
also could put our foreign aid on a loan 
basis and be more choosy about distributing 
it. 
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On the domestic scene, numerous Gov- 
ernment programs could be sharply cur- 
tailed. Some could be dropped completely, 
and few would miss them. Military spend- 
ing must remain high, but even here sav- 
ings can be made. Our armed services still 
buy materials on a war emergency basis, 
which runs up the cost. Most Federal ald 
plans are of dubious value and should be 
stopped or those in charge should be re- 
quired to show their expenditures are 
justified, 

For years we have been kidding ourselves 
by spending more than we take in and by 
believing the myth that a little inflation 
does not hurt. But the truth is beginning 
to make itself felt, and we must recognize 
the dangers we face and act promptly to 
cure a situation which has continued too 
long already. 
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A Bill To Grant a 10-Percent Forgiveness 
on Federal Income Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LEO W. O'BRIEN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I have introduced today a bill 
under which the Government would 
grant a 10-percent tax forgiveness on 
all personal and corporation incomes 
earned between December 31, 1962, and 
January 1, 1964. 

This would not change any of the 
existing tax rates. 

I offer this plan, not as an answer to 
the whole problem, but only as a sug- 
gestion to the administration and the 
Congress that the forgiveness method 
would accomplish the following: 

First. Provide a quick economic “shot 
in the arm,” if one is deemed necessary, 
desirable, and feasible. 

Second. Give the Congress and the ad- 
ministration more time to work out 
changes in existing tax laws, if such 
changes are deemed necessary and 
feasible. 

Third. Underscore the temporary na- 
ture and intent of the tax saving to con- 
sumers and businessmen. 

Fourth. Enable the Congress to return 
to the present system, if necessary, by 
the simple expedient of not passing, in 
some future year, a forgiveness bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I realize that some may 
disagree as to the best effective date for 
such a forgiveness plan. I would not 
object to an earlier effective date. 

This proposal is novel at the Federal 
level, but there is ample experience at 
the State level. 

My own State of New York, on many 
occasions in the past, has granted for- 
giveness of State personal income taxes. 
These have ranged from 10 to 25 per- 
cent. I am aware of no great difficulties 
at the administrative level. 

I repeat, Mr. Speaker, that this is only 
a suggestion and it is possible that the 
Congress and the President may desire 
a different method or a lower percentage 
of forgiveness. 

In conclusion, I point out that under 
my plan the tax on corporation income, 
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now 52 percent, would be collected, dur- 
ing the period of forgiveness at approxi- 
mately 47 percent. This figure has been 
mentioned in many other tax reduction 
proposals, 


North Dakota REA’s Commend Norman 
Clapp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, on the 
lith day of July at the annual meeting 
of the North Dakota Association of Rural 
Electric Cooperatives at Williston, at- 
tended by representatives of all 21 North 
Dakota distribution cooperatives and the 
three generation and transmission co- 
operatives, a resolution was adopted 
unanimously commending Norman 
Clapp, REA Administrator, for his de- 
cision in approving the loan application 
of Basin Electric Power Cooperatives. 

Since there had been competition for 
a loan to build a generating plant in 
North Dakota fired by lignite coal, it is 
gratifying to find this cooperation among 
all the REA’s behind the decision of Ad- 
ministrator Clapp and Secretary Stewart 
L. Udall. 

This decision means much to North 
Dakota. Our vast lignite resources will 
be utilized, resulting in a tremendous 
boost to the lignite coal industry in the 
State. It is estimated that there will be 
a 50-percent increase in lignite coal pro- 
duction as a direct result of the con- 
struction of the facilities. The plant 
will use 1.2 million tons of coal an- 
nually, or two trainloads of 50 cars each 
day. The annual payroll will amount 
to $250,000. And, of course, the power 
deficiencies of REA borrowers in the Up- 
per Missouri Basin marketing area will 
be met with low-cost power. The plant 
will mean a great inducement to 
industry. : 

The Williston action indicates that the 


‘ranks have been closed behind this new 


development. It means that North 
Dakota, with its low-cost lignite fuel, will 
become the power source of the upper 
Missouri area, and with new transmis- 
sion techniques, will be able to spread 
those savings and benefits to areas be- 
yond the Missouri River Basin. I pre- 
dict that the basin plant will not be the 
last, and that others will be built, by 
private utilities and cooperatives on the 
banks of the Missouri River in North 
Dakota, to take advantage of our almost 
inexhaustible supply of lignite and relay 
those benefits to the consumers, 

This decision to develop our power 
potential has been the greatest single 
event in the development of the State of 
North Dakota. I therefore join with 
the REAs of North Dakota, and express 
my appreciation to Administrator Clapp 
and Secretary Udall for their contribu- 
tions to the building of North Dakota 
and the entire Missouri River region. 


July 16. 


I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the resolution be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: - 

Whereas REA Administrator Norman 
Clapp, in his address at our annual meeting 
here in Williston, July 10, 1962, spelled out 
clearly the background of the power supply 
situation in the upper Missouri Basin and 
the reasons for his decision to approve the 
loan application of Basin Electric Power Co- 
operative: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the North Dakota Rural 
Electric Association commend Mr, Clapp for 
his decisions and also the Interior Depart- 
ment for its decision to reject the proposal 
of the 14 utilities. 


Advance Campus Poll Shows Moderates 
Prevail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
first issue of Advance Notice, the news- 
letter of Advance magazine, carried an 
interesting poll of campus opinion with 
respect to political ideology preference 
which shows that moderate approaches 
in political thought and political action 
hold the greatest appeal to college stu- 
dents. 

It has long been my contention that 
the middle ground provides the most ef- 
fective means of meeting the issues with 
which we wrestle both on the domestic 
front and the international front. I am 
encouraged that college students tend 
to gravitate toward this same middle 
ground. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I insert this article by Christopher Beal, 
which summarizes the Advance poll, in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

EXTREMISTS WEAR: ADVANCE Caurus POLL 
SHOWS MODERATES PREVAIL 
(By Christopher Beal) 

The ideologies of the extreme left and 
right have had little impact on American 
college opinion, according to a poll of col- 
lege newspaper editors recently completed 
by Advance. The 61 replies from a variety 
of colleges in all sections of the country re- 
vealed that the Nation’s students incline 
overwhelmingly toward the center consensus 
in American politics. 

A few of the gleanings: 

Student opinion on the Kennedy admin- 
istration is favorable but unenthusiastic. 
To describe student opinion on administra- 
tion foreign and domestic polices, 49 percent 
chose “approving” only “strongly approving.” 
which rated only 6 pecent. Twenty-four 
percent chose “unformed,” and 21 percent 
chose “disapproving.” 

Nixon has retained much strength among 
Republicans for the 1964 presidential nom- 
ination, being first or second choice on all 
but 10 replies. 

Rockefeller has the best overall showing 
for 1964, with majorities of Republicans at 
15 colleges supporting him for the presi- 
dential nomination. Nixon and Goldwater 
showed majorities at eight colleges apiece. 
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Rockefeller strength even showed in the 

th, which yielded four Rockefeller ma- 
Jorities to three for Nixon and two for 
Goldwater. 
At the two predominantly Negro colleges 
Surveyed, Morgan State, in Baltimore, and 

as Southern, in Houston, Kennedy won 
approximately 90 percent of the students 
in mock elections in 1960. However, the 
editors at both colleges observed that Rocke- 
feller might have won. “He has the image 
Of a real national Jeader for civil rights,” 
Said the editor at Texas Southern. 

Results from the three Catholic colleges 
Polled indicated that among college students 
the religious issue was not decisive in choos- 

between Nixon and Kennedy in 1960. 

e Catholic colleges polled were Iona 
(Nixon 52 percent), Fordham School of Edu- 
Cation in New York City (Kennedy 55 per- 


Cent), and St. Thomas Aquinas in St. Paul 


(Kennedy 73 percent). Kennedy majorities 
at Fordham and St. Thomas were close to 
his majorities at non-Catholic big-city col- 
leges, Iona, though Catholic, was one of the 
few big-city colleges won by Nixon. 
STUDENT POLITICAL CLUBS 

Estimated percentages of student partici- 
Pation in political activities ranged between 
5 and 20 at most colleges. The only actual 
Newspaper poll reported on this subject was 
taken at Cal Tech, where one-third of the 
Democratic students said they worked for 

y, and one-sixth of the Republicans 
Said they worked for Nixon. 

The Young Democrats would seem to be 
the largest national college political group, 
reporting clubs at 51 of the colleges polled. 
Young Republican clubs were reported at 
46 colleges (National Young Republican fig- 
ures, however, claim more college chapters 
than Young Democrat's. Fifteen editors 
noted substantially greater Young Repub- 
lican activity, another 15 noted greater 
Young Democrat activity, and 12 said the 
two were about equal. 

Only a few colleges are dominated by a 
Single young political club. Where there's 
& Young Democratic club, chances are you'll 
find Young Republicans also. 

Relative strength of the two organizations 
Varies regionally along the traditional lines. 
Young Republicans are most active in the 
midwest and at rural State universities, with 
Young Democrats prevailing at eastern and 
City colleges. 

The principal sign of right-wing strength 
on campus was the 21 colleges reporting the 
formation of right-wing groups, though only 
One Young Americans for Freedom group was 
estimated to have an effective membership 
Over 50. The most impressive liberal show- 
ings were in activities undertaken for a 
Specific position on a particular issue. Civil 
rights demonstrations, peace marches, and 
Petitions against the House Un-American 
Activities Committee were reported at many 
Colleges. An anti-HUAC petition at Williams 
Son signed by almost a third of the student 

y- 

The most frequently reported left- and 
right-wing organizations were Young Ameri- 
cans for Freedom, listed 17 times, and SANE 
(the student division of the Committee for 
a Sane Nuclear Policy), listed 11 times 
among the 61 replies. 4 

Given a lack of either an overwhelming 
liberal or conservative sentiment, most 
campus politics depends on a small group 
of dedicated leaders. Consequently campus 
groups will rise and fall with the entering 
leaders and the graduating ones. The 
leaders are more successful in mobilizing 
Students for a particular cause than for a 
systematic ideology. Students seem to have 
learned the lessons of the Second World War 
and its aftermath, Totalist systems have 
lost the appeal they exerted on students 
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before the American economy demonstrated 
its resilience after the depression, and com- 
munism succeeded Nazism as the paramount 
enemy of Freedom. Today's students seem to 
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prefer to treat each problem in itself, with- 
out doctrinaire prejudice, and support mod- 
erate programs in an awareness of the limi- 
tations of political and military action. 


Colleges polled and.1960 Nixon-Kennedy breakdown and 1964 GOP presidential choices 
(Rockefeller, Nizon, and Goldwater) 


Kennedy Rockefeller Nixon Goldwater 
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Bernard G: Sak A Record of 
Accomplishment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
on the remarkable accomplishments, 
especially in the judiciary field, of Ber- 
nard S. Segal, of Philadelphia. This 


article appeared in the Shingle, pub- 
lished by the Philadelphia Bar Associa- 
tion in June 1962. It is written by the 
late Judge Herbert F. Goodrich. Added 
to the interest in the article of the ac- 
complishments of Mr. Segal is the fact 
that this was the last writing of Judge 
Goodrich, distinguished citizen and 
jurist, who was deceased on June 25. 
Judge Goodrich was one time dean of 
the law school at the University of 
Pennsylvania. He served with distinc- 
tion on the Third Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals since 1940, His words on any sub- 
ject deserve consideration. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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BERNARD G. Sr: A RECORD OF 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 
(By Herbert F. Goodrich) 

In the January 1952 number of the Shingle 
Mr. William A. Schnader, now president of 
the Pennsylvania Bar Association and a 
senior partner in an outstanding Phila- 
delphia law firm, wrote an article about the 
new chancellor of the Philadelphia Bar As- 
sociation, his friend and junior partner, 
Bernard G. Segal. Mr. Schnader wrote about 
the new chancellor from the time in 1931-32 
when Segal went from a graduate year as 
a Gowen fellow at the University of Pennsyl- 
yania Law School to be then Attorney Gen- 
eral Schnader's deputy attorney general. 
The paper traces the Segal performance in 
the attorney general's office and his associa- 
tion with Mr. Schnader as a partner in the 
Philadelphia firm, 

A PROFESSOR'S RECOLLECTION 


There is just one notable point that the 
writer of the article did not discuss because 
there was no occasion to do so. The gradu- 
ate year at the University of Pennsylvania 
as a Gowen fellow is supposed to be one In 
which a high-standing member of the grad- 
uating class is to do a piece of research on 
hisown. Like many another professor, how- 
ever, I requisitioned both Bernard Segal and 
Joseph First, then the Gowen fellows, to 
help me with a job which had been put in 
my lap by the executive committee of the 
American Law Institute. The subject mat- 
ter was Conflict of Laws,“ chapter 11, deal- 
ing with administration of estates. This 
portion of the restatement had been through 
an even more stormy series of meetings than 
the earlier chapters. The executive commit- 
tee and the reporter did not see eye to eye; 
hence my responsibility. These two grad- 
uate students and I worked together all year 
and we produced a chapter 11 that breezed 
through the council and the annual meeting 
of the institute with almost no difficulty. 
The chief reporter, Prof. Joseph H. Beale, 
Was never happy about the chapter. But 
over the years since, it seems to have occa- 
sioned less animadversions than many other 
chapters of this hard-fought restatement. 
Now a second edition of conflict of laws is in 
preparation and many changes are being 
made. What will happen to our chapter 
when the revisers get through is anybody's 
guess, but this time Bernie is a member of 
the council and will be on the scene to de- 
fend our effort. 

It has been an Interesting expenditure of 
time to look over the numbers of the Shingle 
during Bernie’s chancellorship. By the way, 
if you have never done that you will be 
pleased to see what a uniformly interesting 
little magazine it is and how well the arti- 
eles are written. There is a report from 
the chancellor in each number. But other 
routine matters will be passed over, and 
only high spots noted. 

RECORD AS CHANCELLOR 

During 1952 there was an announcement 
of the Philadelphia Bar Association's 150- 
year birthday celebration. It began early 
in the year with very impressive ceremonies 
and finished in November with appropriate 
exercises featuring an address by George 
Wharton Pepper. The chancellor’s comment 
was, “Surely our present era in Philadelphia 
law is the age of George Wharton Pepper.” 

In that year too there was a certificate 
of commendation to the Philadelphia Bar 
Association by the American Bar Association. 
In October 1952 the chancellor tells of the 
gward of merit given our association and 
ends his comment by saying: “Our asso- 
ciation is as strong, as effective, as influ- 
ential as our members want it to be.“ 

Bernie introduced many innovations dur- 
ing his first year as chancellor. But the 
most notable were the changes he instituted 
and the interest he stimulated In the asso- 
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ciation meetings. First, he recommended 
changing the meetings from late afternoon 
sessions in city hall to luncheon gatherings 
in a central city hotel. Then he personally 
visited each presiding judge, inducing him 
to recess court and to attend the meeting 
with the other members of his court. Fi- 
nally, the character of the meetings was 
changed to add interest and spice. The 
result was that the prior attendance of 30 
or 40 members at a meeting jumped to sev- 
eral hundred, and at one meeting over a 
thousand, including most of the Federal and 
State court judges sitting in Philadelphia. 
He still had trouble keeping the boys after 
lunch, 

In January 1953 there was a welcome to 
the new chief justice of our supreme court, 
Horace Stern. There is also mention of the 
plebiscite on judicial candidates In which all 
members of the Philadelphia bar, whether 
association members or not, are asked to 
vote. The plebiscite duly took place. But 
the primery election by the voters did not 
follow the recommendations of the bar based 
on the plebiscite. All senior members of the 
bar remember that the struggle to maintain 
our sitting judge principle has been almost 
a constant one. We had a big fight in 1937 
and the principle was upheld. But after the 
primary in 1953 the chancellor said: “It is 
disheartening that the victory we won— 
permanently we thought—has been under- 
mined 16 years later.” > 

Following this primary and before the 
November election there is a record of a first- 
class dispute between the chancellor and 
the then mayor of Philadelphia, Joseph Clark. 
The chancellor was for the sitting judge 
principle; the mayor was not. But the first 
number of the 1954 Shingle says “That party 
which defied the principle lost the election.” 
Post hoc ergo propter hoc? And must this 
issue be fought again every election year 
until we get a better system of judicial se- 
lection? 

A very great accomplishment of the Segal 
administration was the strong support of 
the bar assoclation’s resolution on the im- 
portance ot having all defendants, especially 
in criminal cases, adequately represented re- 
gardiess of the unpopularity of their cause. 
Following the passage of this resolution came 
the prosecution of nine defendants charged 
with violation of the Smith Act. These cer- 
tainly were not popular heroes, And they 
were having a tough time getting anybody 
to defend them in the Federal court. The 
chancellor got busy. He got Thomas Mc- 
Bride to be chief counsel and Joseph Lord 
(now Judge Lord) to be his right hand man. 
He also got from several of the larger of- 
fices in the city a young lawyer to assist in 
the preparation for the trial of these defend- 
ants. Judge Ganey presided. Tom McBride 
Was taken ill during the early part of the 
proceeding and Joe Lord continued as chief 
counsel. 

The defendants agreed to refrain from 
making public statements or using the court- 
house as a 80 board for the expres- 
sion of their unpopular opinions, They kept 
that agreement. The trial was conducted 
with dignity and decorum. Later on when 
one of the young lawyers was a candidate 
for reelection to public office he was attacked 
for having participated in the trial on the 
defense side, The chancellor came to his 
aid and helped to educate the public by 
showing the difference between the lawyer 
as an advocate and a human being who, 
for the time being, represents the unpopular 
client's cause, This was one of the ranking 
achievements of the Philadelphia bar and 
the Segal tion. 


* This and other praiseworthy activities of 
the association are set out more at 
in the Pittsburgh Law Journal for June, 
1959. 
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During the Segal chancellorship there is 8 
modest mention by him of the chancellors 
participation in the effort to increase Federal 
judicial salaries. This modest mention plays 
down the part the chancellor took. He did 
not work all alone, of course; even Napoleon 
could not win a campaign without an army. 
But he did carry a huge responsibility and 
every member of the Federal bench {s in his 
debt for the successful outcome of the effort. 


FEDERAL JUDICIARY SELECTION 


At the present time Bernie, no longer 
chancellor, of course, is engaged in one 
the finest pieces of public service in which 
a lawyer can participate. He Is the chair- 
man of the American Bar Association's Com- 
mittee on Federal Judiciary Selection. With 
an enormous number of Fedcral Judges to be 
appointed because of the passage of the bill 
to increase the size of the Federal bench 
the amount of investigation prior to report- 
ing to the Department of Justice on each 
candidate proposed is almost unbelievable. 
Many weeks Bernie puts in as much time on 
this one project as most of us do in a whole 
week's work. The telephone company is an 
immense beneficiary from this activity but 
so is the Federal bench and the country at 
large. In nearly every instance the commit- 
tee action has been crowned with success 
and almost no persons have been appointed 
contrary to the advice of this committee. 

Bernie has been treasurer and a member 
of the council of the American Law Institute 
ever since the death of Earl G. Harrison, bis 
partner and predecessor in that office, He al- 
ways gives us of his time and thought when- 
ever we ask. He attends council meetings 
and helpfully contributes to what is dis- 
cussed. He is a strong member of a strong 
team. Likewise, even with ali his public ac- 
tivities he practices law hard and consclen- 
tiously, He is one of the best of our appel- 
late advocates, and we have many fine ones. 
Each argument, as one would expect, is pre- 
pared with extreme care and counsel's 
knowledge of the record is precise, down to 
the last detail. 

Mr. Schnader concluded his 1952 paper 
with this comment: “No blood relatives 
could enjoy a closer union than the one 
which he and I have enjoyed for more than 
20 years and which I hope to enjoy as long 
as I live.” I completely share that view. 
like to think of Bernie as the favorite neph- 
ew talked about in 19th century novels. Of 
course, there is another way to put it. And 
I take this from that fascinating biography 
of Wolsey called “Naked to Mine Enemies,” 
page 334: 

“Wolsey was drifting toward age. He had 
consequently some of the satisfaction that 
comes from seeing a young man succeed. 
His loyalty to the King was not lacking in 
the paternal, in the sad, clinging, and tena- 
cious loyalty of age to youth.” 

You can put this either way as you please. 
I prefer the first. But, on the other hand, 
the evidence of the calendar cannot be dis- 
puted. 

I hope in 10 years there will be another 
sketch of Bernie in the Shingle. At the 
end I have listed, from many sources of in- 
formation, a partial record of accomplish- 
ments and rewards of Bernard G. Segal. 
Some of these items are recognition of 
well done. Some of them are obviously both 
recognition of what has been done and an 
eager expectation of using a good man’s 
services to do more. It is an imposing list. 
I call it: “His Blushing Honors Thick Upon 
Him.” 

Gowen fellow, University of Pennsylvania 
Law School, 1931-32. 

Deputy attorney general of Pennsylvania, 
1932-35, 

American reporter on contracts, Interna- 
tional Congress of Law at The Hague, 1932. 

North lecturer on law, Franklin & Marshall 
College, 1937-38. 
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Board of law examiners of Philadelphia 
County, 1940-46. 
ent member, Federal Judicial Con- 
ference for the Third Circuit. 
er president, chairman of board, and 
honorary president, Allied Jewish Appeal. 

Philadelphia Bar Association, Chancellor 
(1952 and 1953). 

Federation of Jewish Agencies of Greater 

elphia, lifetime member of the board 
of directors and member of the executive 
Committee, 

Member, Attorney General's National Com- 
Mittee To Study the Antitrust Laws, 1953-55. 

Charter Member, board of directors, 
Greater Philadelphia Movement. 

Honorary doctor of laws, Franklin & Mar- 

College, 1953. 

Board of directors, American Arbitration 

lation. 

Member, city of Philadelphia's Advisory 
Commission on the Commitment, Detention 
and Discharge of Prisoners, 1953-55. 

Board of directors, Medico, Inc, 

Chairman, Commission on Judicial and 
Congressional Salaries, 1953-55. 

Board of trustees, Albert Einstein Medical 
Center, 

American Law Institute, treasurer, council 
Member, member of the executive committee. 

American College of Trial Lawyers, fellow, 
Member of the board of regents, 

Honorary doctor of laws, Temple Univer- 
Blty, 1954. 

Board of trustees, University of Pennsyl- 
Vania, 

Board of directors, Legal Aid Society of 
Philadelphia. 

Fellow of the American Bar Association. 

Board of directors, United Fund, 

Chairman, Pennsylvania Bar Association, 
Committee on the judiciary. 

ne Lawyers Society Executive Com- 


Chairman of the standing committee on 

the Federal judiciary of the American Bar 
tion (1956—). 

Former chairman of the standing commit- 
tee on commerce of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

Chairman of the Pennsylvania Bar Asso- 
ciations special committee on judicial 
Salaries and pensions, 1955-60. 

3 of the Bar of the City of New 

ie ae 

Member of the executive committee, At- 
torney General's National Conference on 
Court Congestion and Delay in Litigation. 

Vice president and member of the board 
of trustees of the Jewish Publication Society 
Of America. 

Chairman of the board of directors of the 
American Judicature Society, 1958-61. 

Former president of the Taxpayers Forum 
ol Pennsylvania. 

Ag board of trustees, Villanova Univer- 

y. 

Honorary director, Jewish Family Service. 

Member of the standing committee on 
the rules of practice and procedure of the 
Judicial Conference of the United States. 

Board of directors, Dropsie College. 

Former chairman, junior bar section of 
the Pennslvanla Bar Association, 

Cochairman of the Pennsylvania Bar Asso- 
Clation’s committee on the judiciary 
article—Project Constitution. 

National Conference of Bar Presidents. 

Board of governors, National Lawyers 
Club. 

First member of the executive committee 
Of the Pennsylvania Bar Association. 

Golden Slipper Square Club Law Achieve- 
ment Award, 1962, present | by the Attorney 
General of the United States. 

Pennsylvania Bar Association Distin- 
Euished Service Award, 1962. 
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Grazing in Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speak- 
er, having extended my remarks from 
time to time this year in regard to Alas- 
ka's industrial potentials and develop- 
ment and having covered such subjects 
as oil and gas, timber, pulp, fishing, agri- 
culture, and tourism, it is now my pleas- 
ure to call the attention of my colleagues 
to a little-known industry on the Aleu- 
tion Islands, far out in the Pacific Ocean. 

A vivid account of the early begin- 
nings and present status of Alaska’s wool 
industry, and of Alaska’s beef cattle po- 
tential—already well started on Kodiak 
Island and nearby islands—is ably writ- 
ten by Ward Sims of the Associated 
Press and published in the Daily Alaska 
Empire in its issue of June 18, 1962. This 
story of the utilization of Alaska’s grass- 
lands and of the courageous pioneers 
who brought it about, and of those who 
are presently pressing forward in this 
field, reads as follows: 

ALEUTIAN CHAIN Has Woot INDUSTRY, CATTLE- 
RAISING POTENTIAL 

(Eprror's Nore.—Years ago an Alaskan 
tried to interest an Oregon stockman in a 
fishing trip to the Aleutian Island chain. 
The stockman didn’t take the bait until he 
was told there wasn't anything on those 
islands but grass. That brought him up— 
with a herd of sheep instead of fishing rods.) 

(By Ward Sims) 

NIKOLSKI, ALASKA. -A chance remark made 
in 1918 has brought a struggling but confi- 
dent new wool industry to a lonely, treeless 
group of islands in Alaska's Aleutian chain. 

Except for nippy winds which constantly 
bathe the islands, the rolling, grass-covered 
hills, are much like the vast sheep ranges 
of Nevada, Utah, or Oregon. 

Partly because of the cool climate, partly 
because of a lack of predators, but mostly 
because only grass grows on these islands, 
there are now some 15,000 sheep in the Aleu- 
tians. They brought $69,500 from 119,000 
pounds of wool to Alaskan ranchers in 1960. 

The industry evolved from a chance re- 
mark of a Dutch Harbor resident to a stock- 
man and a surgeon from Oregon in 1918. 

The man, so the story goes, was trying 
to interest William McIntosh, an Oregon 
stockman, and Dr. Andrew C. Smith of Port- 
land in an Aleutian fishing venture. 

They weren't interested. 

McIntosh did ask, however, if there were 
any opportunities to turn a dollar in the 
Aleutians. No, the man answered, there 
isn't a thing on the chain but grass. 

It was all Stockman McIntosh needed. 

START IN 1918 

That same year, in 1918, McIntosh and 
Smith put a flock of 500 sheep on the chain, 
at Dutch Harbor. 

Later the animals were transferred to 
Umnak and Unalaska Islands, and in 1923 
the Western Pacific Livestock Co. brought 
more sheep to the area. 

It was the beginning of operations which 
now include three large sheep ranches on 
Bureau of Land Management grazing leases 
covering some 800,000 acres. 
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Operating one of the Umnak spreads is 
Arthur J. Harris, a member of the Alaska 
State Legislature. He has 115,000 acres un- 
ger lease, 

While Harris sees a promising future for 
sheep ranches there, he is even more en- 
thusiastic about the prospects of beef pro- 
duction. 

„There's not a tree, not a bush, not a 
shrub within a thousand miles of our opera- 
tion,” said Harris, an island resident for 28 
years, 

“The islands are as good, if not substan- 
tially better, for the production of beef than 
they are for wool. I'm convinced there is no 
place on the North American Continent 
where beef can be produced as cheaply.” 

There are many problems to overcome: 
There are no slaughter or storage facilities, 
and transportation is expensive, But Harris 
is not dismayed. 

BEEF POTENTIAL 


“Once these problems are solved, I am pos!- 
tive that the beef industry will become the 
1 industry in the Aleutians,” he 

d 


High transportation costs are felt now by 
woolgrowers. It costs as much to ship wool 
from here to Seward, Alaska, as it does from 
Australia to Boston. Added to this is the 
cost of getting the product on to Portland, 
Oreg., the destination of all Aleutian wool. 

On the other hand, climate contributes to 
making Alaskan wool unusually clean and 
free from seeds or burrs, explained Harris, 
It also makes the sheep sweat less, reducing 
shrinkage. 

And predators present only minor prob- 
lems for Alaskan sheepmen compared with 
the heavy inroads they make into some sheep 
flocks in the Western United States, where 
bears and coyotes are almost constant 
hazards. 

The pesky red fox gives the Alaskans some 
trouble during the 2-month annual lambing 
seasons, he said. But no other predators are 
present. 

There is no commercial mutton production 
on the Aleutian ranges. There would be a 
serious problem in getting it to market. 
And the rangeland under lease hasn’t been 
fully stocked, Young animals are worth 
more as producers of wool than meat. 

“When our range has been fully stocked, 
I feel absolutely sure that the production of 
meat will become a very important phase of 
our operation,” Harris said. 


Fort Raleigh on Roanoke Island, N.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following remarks of 
Dr. Frank Graham, United Nations rep- 
resentative to Pakistan and India, at a 
special performance of Lost Colony” 
honoring Paul Green, July 4, 1962: 

This memorable year is the 375th anni- 
versary of the birth year of Virginia Dare, 
the 186th birthday of the United States of 
America, the 68th birth year of Paul Green, 
and the 25th anniversary of Paul Green's 
Lost Colony.“ This symphonic drama is 
a pioneering art form in the history of 
America, 
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On this very spot, 25 years ago tonight, 
there came into cooperative juncture the 
Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the State of North Carolina; the 
University of North Carolina and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation; the Federal Actors and 
the Carolina Playmakers; the Westminster 
Choir and the Indian Folk Dancers; the 
Roanoke Island Historical Association and 
the Manteo Chamber of Commerce led by 
Bradford Fearing; the dramatic direction of 
Frederick H. Koch and Samuel Selden; his- 
tory, mystery, and the genius of Paul Green. 

Born of the Green and Byrd families in 
Harnett County, and prepared at Buie’s 
Creek Academy, he graduated from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in the class of 
1921. This World War I college generation 
at Chapel Hill included Thomas Wolfe, Jona- 
than Daniels, Legette Blythe, George Denny, 
Elizabeth Taylor, Elizabeth Lay, Harold Wil- 
Yamson, Paul Green, Albert Coates, Luther 
Hodges, and William D. Carmichael, Jr. For 
such a comparable creative group we have to 
go back to the early 1880's in Chapel Hill, 
from which went forth young Edwin A. Al- 
derman, Paul Green's kinsman, Charles B. 
Aycock, Charles D. McIver, James Y. Joyner, 
Jogephus Daniels, M. C. S. Noble, Robert P. 
Pell, Horace Williams, A. W. McAllister, 
A. A. F. Seawell, and their peers to awaken 
our State and lead the people out of devas- 
tation and poverty through schoolhouse 
doors into the rebuilding of a historic com- 
monwealth for the equal freedom and oppor- 
tunity of all people and all their children. 

Steeped in the rural lore of the fields, 
woods and streams, and the hard work and 
companionship of youth, white and colored, 
Paul Green, with all his fame, has never lost 
the common touch, In the front lines of 
the First World War, which he hoped would 
end wars, he has ever since, no less cour- 
ageously, been in the front lines of the bat- 
tles of peace, for equal freedom, and justice 
for all. 

Stricken as a boy with osteomyelitis, by 
sheer willpower and rugged physical disci- 
pline, he triumphed over its hazards, became 
the star two-handed pitcher on the cham- 
pion Lillington baseball team and developed 
a robust, symmetrical, physical strength 
reminiscent of the Greek glory of a graceful 
body, the vigor of an inquiring mind, and the 
insights of an imaginative, creative and 
gracious spirit, 

Son of a musical mother, her lasting in- 
fluence lives in the haunting beauty of his 
own poetry. 

A philosopher, who raised troublous ques- 
tions in the dialectic manner of Socrates 
and Horace Williams, his dramatic realism 
is always touched with a divine fire of inner 
faith and triumphant hope. Steeped in the 
folkiore, the common life and the struggles 
of people, schooled by Koch and Selden, and 
inspired by Elizabeth, his life companion, he 
is the creator of the pioneering symphonic 
dramas which include The Lost Colony.“ 
“The Highland Call,” The Common Glory,” 
“The Confederacy,” “The Founding Fathers,“ 
“The Wilderness Trail,” The Stephen Foster 
Story,” and others still on the make, in 
whose train have followed Kermit Hunter's 
“Unto These Hills" and “The Horn of the 
West.“ Truly, all these are high expres- 
sions of a new school in the folk drama of 
America. 

In the great cloud of witnesses who gather 
with us here tonight in honor of Paul Green, 
re faces seen and unseen. Among the liv- 
ing are Terry Sanford, Luther Hodges, Lind- 
ray Warren, Herbert Bonner, Miles Clark, 
Bishop Wright, Robert Humber, Sam Selden, 
the Fred Morrisons, the Dudley Bagleys, the 
Andy Griffiths, the Meekins, Bruce Etheridge, 
Ifartin Kellogg, Irene Smart, Aycock Brown, 
Mabel Evans Jones, the Charles Cannons, the 
Clarks, Battles, Winslows, John Walker, John 
Parker, William Hardy, Richard Jordon, Sib 
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Dorton, Edgar Thomas, Hoke Norris, Wood- 
row Price, Clifton Britton, Julia Meade, Floyd 
Simmons, Marjalene Midgett Thomas, Cora 
Mae Basnight, Betty Smith, Sam Hirsh, Helen 
Dortch, Robert Nachtmann, Robert Arm- 
strong, Catherine Calle, Mrs. Inglis Fletcher, 
Albert Q. Bell (builder of the amphitheater), 
Frank Dinwiddie, the Twyfords, Tilletts, 
Midgetts, Daniels, Baums, Davises, Sticks, 
Wescotts, and the present able dramatic cast 
and many more. Among the others, now 
gone but whose spirits no doubt hover about 
this sacred and commemorative place to- 
night, are Bradford Fearing, W. O. Saunders, 
Ben Dixon MacNeill, Bishop Darst, Dr. Rob- 
ert Drane, Julian Wood, the Prudens, Jo- 
sephus Daniels, Frederich Koch, Billy Car- 
michael, Harry McMullan and Governors 
Ehringhaus, Hoey, Broughton, Cherry, Um- 
stead, and Scott. 

All of these, in person or in spirit, join in 
this little salute to Paul Green, who has given 
enduring meaning to this spiritual birthplace 
of America and America's meaning to the 
world, 


As long as majestic waters lave 
Our history's pioneering shore, 

May America’s standard ever wave 
With Croatoan’s ancient lore 

For people free and people brave. 


Paul Green has told the story bold, 
The child conceived in English land, 
A symbol of the new and old, 
When on this American strand. 


Sir Walter stumbled on this Isle, 
The stepping stone of empire; 

In history's long unfolding file, 
Paul has touched with living fire 

The seeds of Union and Commonwealth, 
Planted long ago on island shore. 


This grateful night we wish him health 
And blessed life forevermore. 


Panama Canal Alert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, among 
the grave issues now before the Congress 
is that of Isthmian Canal policies, which, 
as à result of recent White House confer- 
ences, have aroused an extensive public 
interest. Notable among voluminous 
writings on the subject, there was pub- 
lished in the July-August 1962 issue of 
Report to America, the regular publica- 
tion of the American Coalition of Patri- 
otie Societies, a most revealing editorial, 
“Panama Canal in Gravest Peril.’ 

In this connection, attention in invited 
to the scholarly and statesmanlike con- 
tributions on various aspects of the 
Isthmian question that my distinguished 
colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. Flood] 
has made since the 1956 Suez Canal 
crisis, in the form of numerous addresses 
in the Congress. His thoughtful state- 
ments on interoceanic canal policy form 
the most comprehensive source or re- 
liable information on this complicated 
Subject in American history and are com- 
mended for use as source material by 
writers and students. 

The indicated editorial in Report to 
America follows: 
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PANAMA CANAL IN GRAVE PERIL 


A joint communique issued on June 13. 
1962, at the White House by the Presidents 
of Panama and the United States, sets forth 
the agreements reached by them for diplo- 
matic discussions between the two countries. 
Some of its provisions reflects a shocking 
willingness on the part of elements in the 
Department of State with known interna- 
tional socialistic affiliations to nullify cer- 
tain of our yital rights, power and authority 
granted in the 1903 treaty over the Panama 
Canal enterprise, which is the key target 
for the communistie revolutionary conqw 
of the Carribbean, already so successful in 
strategie water route areas controlled DY 
Cuba and Indonesia. 

Certain statements in the joint commu- 
nique, despite denials to the contrary, show 
an intention to disregard the sovereignty pro- 
visions of the 1903 treaty, with agreement 
for the profuse display of Panamanian flags 
over the Canal Zone—an action certain to be 
interpreted as evidence of some type of joint 
sovereignty over it. Such display is in com- 
plete disregard of treaty provisions giving 
the United States exclusive sovereign rights. 
power and authority over the Canal Zone, 50 
indispensable for the construction of thé 
Panama Canal and its effective maintenance, 
operation, sanitation and protection. It 18 
also in direct opposition to the declarations 
of the Congress on the subject. 

The United States acquired the necessary 
sovereignty and jurisdiction over the Canal 
Zone in perpetuity for canal purposes, 
by treaty with Panama. It also acquired 
absolute title to all private property in the 
Zone by U.S. purchase. The American tax- 
payer has borne the entire cost of construc- 
tion and protection, 

All associates of the American Coalition of 
Patriotic Societies and its affiliates, in line 
with resolution No. 12 of the 1962 annual 
convention, are urged to telegraph and 
write their Senators and Representatives In 
Congress, the Secretaries of State, Defense. 
and the Army, the President, in protest 
against any additional surrenders of our 
rights, power, and authority over the Canal 
Zone and Panama Canal as indicated by 
the agreements in the June 13 communique. 


What Foreign Countries Can Do for Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, at 
times we are prone to look upon our 
foreign aid programs as a one-way street 
in which our taxpayers give and the 
recipient nations take. 

In yesterday's This Week magazine, 
former Secretary of State Christian A. 
Herter outlined the “reverse foreign aid” 
our Nation has received from abroad, 
its great contributions to our own people. 

Further, Secretary Herter proposed a 
point 5 program to stimulate greater 
benefits back to our own people. I think 
that this suggestion is worthy of a great 
deal of careful consideration by the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee and 
Congress, and I think that the benefits 
would be lasting and significant. 

Too often, our own officials have taken 
the attitude that our own Government 
has all the answers, when in fact, @ 
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Breat many, if not the vast majority, of 

Our skills, beliefs and technology have 

been “borrowed” from ofhers in many 

Darts of the world. 

8 The article entitled “What Foreign 
Juntries Can Do for Us“ follows: 
War Dozrtcn Counreirs Can Do ror Us 


(BS Former Secretary of State Christian A. 
Herter, with Donald Robinson) 


Millions of Americans have a distorted im- 
ad ion of the aid we are giving the less 

vanced nations of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America 


Both here and abroad, there is a miscon- 
deption that foreign aid is strictly a one-way 
t—away from the United States. A 
Widespread belief exists that we have spent 
Over $1.4 billion on point 4 technical assist- 
and received nothing in return. 
truth is that so-called underdeveloped 
Countries have been making real contribu- 
to the everyday lives of the American 
People. They have been helping to raise our 
ti dot living while we have been aiding 


z In my opinion, the moment has come to 
the help the United States has had, 
and to try to increase its flow. 


LET'S LAUNCH A POINT 5 


I would like to see a program launched by 
dur Government, specifically for 
brug purpose, It could be called the point 5 

m, 
wonder this program, the United States 
ould not give things away. We would not 
R other people how to do things. In- 
tead, we would say to less advanced coun- 
“py » “What can we learn from you?“ And, 
ase us your experts to teach us how 

Not only would we make direct gains from 
& program, but the whole picture that 
r developing countries have of the United 

tates would change. No longer would they 
ý Us as a smug, rich nation that has 
Thad thing and thinks it knows everything. 

€y would see that we really mean it when 
We say foreign aid is a two-way street. 
United States has benefited astonish- 
ingly from the assistance of less-advanced 
Countries, 


From the Indian plant rauwolfia, for ex- 
Smple, in the drug, reserpine, which has 
n so effective in treating high blood 
Pressure and mental disease, was developed. 
From the jungles of Latin America we get 
ioe the wonderful plant extract that 
Ips in anesthesia by relaxing the muscles 
Of patients undergoing abdominal surgery. 
Our meat tenderizers also originated in the 
bde of Latin America—with natives who 
The od meat in leaves of the papaya tree. 
Orient gave us kudzu, a rugged vine 
8 utilized in the South to prevent soil 
n. 


WONDER PINE TREE FROM KOREA 
TA Korean forestry expert, Dr. Sin Kyu 
8 has developed a remarkable new 
Ybrid pine tree—from pitch and loblolly 
Qe at the Korean Institute of Forest 
netics in Suwan, It grows rapidly and 
uces an excellent quality of wood. Most 
1 portant, it prospers in a cold climate, 
kerle most of our commercial southern 
Odlolly pine. 

ee U.S. Forest Service is giving the new 
Pine tree extensive field tests in Illinois. It 

may revolutionize our Northern woods. 
au received some splendid technical as- 
tance, too. Specialists from Iran and 
1 Wan have shown us new laboratory 
ethods for staining bacteria and making 
vaccine, 
A pair of Japanese scientists have solved a 
Problem that baffled domestic soybean pro- 
‘cers for years—how to make American soy- 

ans palatable to oriental consumers, 
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Orientals dislike our soybeans because the 
shells are too oily and have “eyes” that cause 
ugly dark spots in cooked foods. As a re- 
sult, we have lost millions of doliars a year 
in potential markets. 

Finally, the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
turned to Japan for help. It loaned us two 
of its top scientists, Dr. Kazuo Shibasaki and 
Tokuji Watansbe. Working with Americans 
at the Department of Agriculture's laboratory 
in Peoria, Hl., they devised a technique for 
cracking the soybeans and stripping their 
shells, leaving the flavorsome insides intact. 

“These developments should open a larger 
part of an expanding soybean market in 
Japan to U.S. beans,” the Department of 
Agriculture says. 

Some of the scientists brought from other 


» mations to the United States for training 


have taught us more than we've taught 
them. Trainees from Thalland, Lebanon 
and Venezuela, for instance, were assigned 
to an American laboratory doing research on 
vegetable oils. Their discoveries on extrac- 
tion and uses of oil from sesame seeds have 
proved immensely valuable. 

Not long ago, the tomato crop in Call- 
fornia was threatened by a mysterious new 
disease. A Brazilian scientist, Alvaro S. 
Costa, then in the United States, identified 
the virus that was causing the trouble—so 
that successful countermeasures could be 
taken. 

Even students who come from abroad to 
attend our colleges have made significant 
contributions. Only last January, it was an- 
nounced that a young Peruvian studying 
engineering at Stanford University had in- 
vented a device that may be the answer to 
man’s long-sought dream of vertical take- 
offs and landings by conventional high-speed 
aircraft. 

The youth. Alberto Alyarez-Calderon, has 
designed a special rotating cylinder built in- 
to the wings of airplanes that enables them 
to zoom straight up or down. It does it by 
changing direction of the propeller slip- 
stream. 

Both the U.S. Army and Navy are deeply 
interested in the device. 

MORE AID ON THE WAY 


There are many, many other tangible 
things that we can learn from the less-ad- 
vanced nations, 

Out of India’s experience with community 
self-help programs, we can borrow tech- 
niques for motivating our Navahos and other 
impoverished American Indians to improve 
themselves. 

From Latin America we can learn a lot 
more about herb medicine. Latin American 
specialists say that the variety of herbs used 
as medicine by the native population is tre- 
mendous. In particular, they think we 
should study corn silk. They term it “the 
cheapest and best possible diuretic, just 
boiled in water and drunk.” 

We can learn a great deal about herb 
medicine from Pakistan, too. It is reported 
to have herbs that are very effective in the 
treatment of dysentery, 

Indonesia can teach us a great deal about 
parasitology. It has an internationally 
renowned parasitologist in Dr. Lie Kian Joe. 
Peru can instruct us in the effects of high 
altitudes on the human body. Some superb 
research is being done there by Dr. Alberto 
Hurtado. 

Chile can assist us in our efforts to har- 
ness sunlight. It has one of the world’s 
outstanding research centers on solar 
energy. 

Take the crucial matter of desalinization— 
removing the salt from sea water so it can 
be utilized for irrigating land. The United 
States has an extensive project underway. 

However, little Israel is working on de- 
salinization techniques that may help us 
one day. 
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Fishery experts say that we can get many 
technical tips from the Japanese fishing in- 
dustry. Japan is far ahead of us, it appears, 
in the artificial raising of shrimp. The 
Japanese carefully screen off large ocean 
inlets. The shrimp multiply swiftly and 
are near at hand for the catching, 

In addition, the Japanese have an in- 
genious new scheme for luring big food fish 
close to land. They have built artificial 
reefs of hollow concrete blocks a short dis- 
tance offshore. The fish come from all over 
to make their homes inside or around the 
blocks, and the fishing catch has increased 
notably. The plan has been so successful 
that the Japanese have fondly nicknamed 
the concrete reefs “our fish apartment 
houses.” 

Perhaps both techniques can be applied 
in American waters. 

We can still learn much in agriculture. 
There are many admirable products in the 
less-advanced countries that might grow in 
the United States. One is the naranjilla 
of Ecuador—a refreshing, vitamin-packed 
fruit of the tomato family, prized for its 
tangy juice. Another is the chirimoya of 
Peru, a fruit with the appearance of a giant 
green apple, tastes like a combination of 
banana and pineapple. 

Our architects could gain new ideas from 
Latin America. Its architects have made 
striking advances in design and materials, 
So have the architects of Cambodia. 

Every one of the less-advanced nations 
has peerless offerings in the cultural sphere. 
The dramatic primitive art and textile de- 
signs of Africa, the delicate Chinese opera, 
the stirring folk dances of the Philippines, 
the modern symphonic music of Latin Amer- 
ica—to mention but a few—could all enrich 
our American Ufe—and some already do. 

It is important that we take immediate 
steps to draw fully on the reservoir of skills, 
talents, knowledge, and products that can 
be found in developing countries. 

A program of this sort would be easy to 
organize, It could be done by a stroke of 
the Presidential pen. 

Already several governmental departments 


to scout for new plants and it is carrying on 
joint research with foreign scientists. The 
U.S. Public Health Service is supporting some 
oversea medical investigations. 

We have only to expand and coordinate 
these endeavors. Here are two simple steps: 

1. Each of our ambassadors to the less- 
advanced countries should be instructed to 
approach the local government and request 
it to explore ways in which it can assist us. 
(It should be made very clear, of course, that 
this is not a quid pro quo for our American 
ald dollars. Rather, it is a recognition of 
the great contributions these countries have 
to make to us.) 

2. Each of our Government departments 
should be required to survey ways in which 
the United States could use assistance from 
less advanced nations. 

No costly bureaucracy has to be estab- 
lished to run the program. A few men 
properly authorized, would be all that are 
needed to pull together the information and 
make sure it goes to Government bureaus, 
universities, scientific institutions, etc., 
where it can be used. 

To begin we need only a clear statement by 
our Government expressing gratitude for the 
help we've received and letting the world 
know that it is U.S. policy to ask the aid of 
the less-advanced countries as well as to give 
them aid. 

I hope that the press and other US. 
opinionmakers will make this clear. And, 
most important, that the thousands of Amer- 
icans who visit less-advanced countries every 
year will tell them how much the United 
States appreciates and wants their help. 
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I sincerely believe that the point 5 pro- 
gram would do great good. It would give 
the world a better, friendlier impression of 
the United States. Simultaneously, it could 
bring specific rewards to every one of us. 

Seeking help from the developing nations 
could be one of the biggest favors we have 
ever done ourselves. 


Acceleration of Public Works 
Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the Pub- 
lic Works Committee has reported out a 
bill, H.R. 10113, designed to cut unem- 

- ployment and at the same time help pro- 
vide essential Federal and local public 
works. This bill, the Public Works Ac- 
celeration Act, would authorize the ap- 
propriation of $900 million for immedi- 
ate use in stepping up employment on 
Federal and local projects. The bill 
contains no standby provision, nor does 
it provide for any backdoor financing. 

To be eligible a Federal project must 
be specifically authorized by the Con- 
gress, In the case of local public works, 
the project must be eligible for Federal 
aid under existing law. For example, 
water and sewer works, public buildings, 
streets, and the like, could receive this 
aid. Schools, however, are not eligible. 
The bill contains provisions to assure 
that the aid would have an immediate 
impact on employment and to prevent 
the use of the funds for luxury or other 
nonessential undertakings. I hope that 
all of my colleagues will look at the com- 
mittee report—House Report No. 1756— 
which sets forth more fully the benefits 
of the bill and the need for prompt 
action. 

Mr. Speaker, to give an idea of the 
kind of project that would be eligible, I 
am including at the end of my remarks 
a list of local public works planned under 
the Federal public works planning ad- 
vance program. The first table shows 
projects which are completely planned 
and ready to go right now. The second 
list shows projects which are still in 
the planning stage but many of which 
will be ready to start in a short time. 
Naturally I cannot say absolutely that 
everyone of the projects would receive 
this aid but they are all located in eli- 
gible areas and appear to be eligible on 
the grounds of size and type of facility. 
Certainly if this law is enacted and the 
funds are appropriated promptly a sub- 
stantial proportion of these projects 
would receive 50 percent grants under 
the Public Works Acceleration Act. 

This list, of course, shows only a few 
of the many projects which would be eli- 
gible for aid under the bill. It includes 
only those projects planned under the 
702 planning program, but the vast num- 
ber of other projects planned by com- 
munities from their own resources or 
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under other programs would also be eli- 
gible for these grants: 


Taste 1—Public works planning program— 
Final plans completed in designated rede- 
velopment areas and areas of substantial 
labor surplus as of Mar. 31, 1962 


Esti- 
Location Type mated 
total 
cost 
ALABAMA 
Prichard, Mobile County $35, 537 
Ragland, St. Clair County. Be 55, 000 
Oneont 380. 704 
Phenix, 320, 408 
110, 171 
Re 48, 500 
Selma, 383, 000 
e E — 224, 000 
DO. 148, 000 
Luverne, 73, 967 
| a ee 71, 259 
Haleyville, Winston G 611, 700 
Mobile, Mobile County a 1, 118, 000 
Jasper, Walker Count do. 112, 000 
Arab, Marshall County Water 750, 000 
ARIZONA 
Holbrook, Navajo County... 57, 704 
9,815 
215,127 
ARKANS3S 
Culico Rock, Izard County. Sewer. - 69, 116 
Camden, Ouachita County. C TT 493, 177 
Earle, Crittenden County.. do 8$, 157 
Leslie, conn — EA — 43, 900 
Mansfield, Scott and Bebas- |.. = 53, 252 
tian Counties. 
Morrilton, Conway County. 272, 812 
New Rocky Comfort, Little |... 54. 800 
River County. 
CALIFORNIA 
Weaverville, Trinity County. Public 270, 000 
buildings. 
Riverside, Riverside County... do 487,055 
Beacli, Los Angeles — == 89, 991 
226, 124 
150.74 
104, 123 
101, 178 
ounty. 
Gardena, Los Angeles County.| Public 163, 857 
buildings, 
DD | ne Sy mee a fea: 7. Ween 163, 727 
Hermosa Beach, Los Angeles | Wharves 871, 106 
ganya and piers 
Culver, Angeles County. Streets. 56, 787 
Willets, Mendocino Count do 273, 371 
Stockton, San Joaquin | Police sta- 807, 272 
County. tion, 
San Gubricl, Los Angeles | Civic center 1,013,122 
County. 
Rediunds, San Bernardino | Sewer 889, 000 
County. 
CONNECTICUT Í 
Norwich, New London | Water | 53,230 
County. i 
Simsbury, Hartford, County. Firchouse 41, 680 
addition, 
Danielson, Windham Connty.| Sewer 624, 980 
Bristol, Hartford County con- 608, 400 
trol facili- 
ties, 
FLORIDA 
Venice, Surusota County... Water 215,254 
Vernon, Washington County_| Sewer.. 107, 600 
S ee ee ee Water 33, 400 
GEORGIA 
Wurm Springs, Meriweather Streets 52. 498 
Sounty, 
Qs ena setacceassesnaeve 30, 187 
D — 19, 373 
Bowman, Eitert County. 56, 842 
Manchester, Meriweather| Librar 22, 333 
Sls 
Toccoa, Toccoa County City hall 7R, 974 
Arlington, Eurly Count 00225 33, 000 
Davisboro, Washington)! Sewer 74, 952 
County. 
Baldwin, Habersham County.. do 92. G10 
Blairsville, Union Count. 0. 106, 990 
Royston, Franklin County. dó.. 174, 446 
Clayton, Kabun County Library. 63, 247 
5 Meriweather] Water. $5, 38t 
zounty, 
5 Franklin County. 67, 072 
Darien, Mclutosh County du, 896 
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TABLE 1—Public works planning program 
Final plans completed in designated re- 
development areas and areas of sub- 
stantial labor surplus as of Mar 31, 1962— 
Continued 


Location 


ILLINOIS 


KANSAS 
Pitisburg, Crawford County. 


KENTUCKY 


Hazard, Perry County 
New Haven, Nelson County i Sek 
Pewee Valley, Oldham 


ity. 
Farlington, Hopkins County 
Pikesville, Pike County 


t 
Senton, Marshall County Sewer. 
es Harlan County 


Somerset, Pulaski Count: 
White Plains, Hopkins 


County. 
Crofton, Christian County..-.|. 
Irvington, Breckinridge 
County, 
Paintsville, Johnson County 
Flat woods, Greenup County. 
Prestousbnrg, Floyd County. 


LOUISIANA 


N Avoyolles Comte 
— <eassheass 


Do. 
Eunice, St. Land 


ty County. "Eas 
Independence, Tangipahoa | Publie 
8 buildings. 
Kaplan, Vermillion County.. Sewer 257, 000 
Mansura, Avoyelles County- _|...-.do__...- gR, HS 
Bogalusa, Washington County.| Viaduct... 492, 676 
Opelousas, St. Landry County.] Bewer... 306, 198 
Provencal, Natchitoches | Gas . 750 
County. 
Winnsboro, Franklin County. Sewer. 405, 000 
MAINE 
Lubec, Washington County. do. oe, 00 
Putten, Penobscot County. Water... 222. U 
Old Orchard Beach, York | Sewer 321, 700 
County. 
MARYLAND 
Crisfield, Somerset County... Sewer. | 3 Ar 
rr ö Mee 
Roonsboro, Washington d A, W0 
County. | 
i 
MASSACHUSETTS | 
Lowell, Middicsex County... Fire alarm 72. 10% 
building 
9 Sidewalk. 107, 50 
Mexiford, Middlesex County. Police ons, 700 
station. 2 
) 0 et ( Centra) fire 374 10 
station 
Do. 3 TSR 724 
police 
alarm. | 
Asbland, Middlesex... Bewer . 361, 200 
Somorvilic-Everett, Middle- | Dam, lock . 087. 000 
sex County. and 
Danvers, Essex County 04, 000 
Abington, Piymouth 98 06, 000 
Everett, Middiesox County. 330, 000 
Newburyport, Essex County.. Saa, 000 


1962 


Location 


ee 
Massacnussrrs—continued 
Dracut, Middlesex County 
Do 


P Do 4 —— — eee 
all River, Bristol Count 


Brockton, Plymouth County. 


Cass Lake, Cass County 
MISSISSIPPI 


Ray Surin Jasper 
Shelby, Bolivar 


3 5 — 
villo, wer ty. 
Mound Buyou, Bolivar 


Potosi, Washi Count 
Bt, Geheviuva € z . — 


MONTANA 
Ronan, Lake County.. ... 


Streots 


„ OG 


NEVADA 

Cullente, Lincoln County 
NEW JERSEY 

Paterson, Pussule County- 


Woodbine Cape May County. i 


ty 
Wildwooi, Cape May C 
Totowa, Pamas County T] 
: TLAS 
Milford, Passaic County 


NEW MEXICO 


NEW YORK 


Jamestown Chaut 
Coan ‘ autaugua 


y. 


Tupper Luke, Franklin 
Beanon, Duchess County 


Newburgh Oran 

3? ge County... 

Brasher, St. Lawrence County: 
haumout, Jefferson County. 


NORTH CAROLIXA 


Taber City, Columbus Coun- 


Macon Sounty 
uhor City, Columbus 


Bryson City, Swain County. 


N 
re Terson County... 


Incinerator.. 
Sewer 


Townhall. __ 


Highway. 


Public 
buildings, 
Streets 


Courthouse. 
Sewur 
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Tame 1—Public works planning program— 
Final plans completed in designated rede- 
t areas and areas of substantial 

labor surplus as of Mar. 31, 1962—Qon. 
ben A ee a 


8 


53 pp 
$22 2235 


Tam 1—Publie works planning program— Taste 1.—Public works planning program 
Final plans completed in designated rede- Final plans completed in designated rede- 
areas and areas of substantial velopment areas and areas of substantial 

labor surplus as of Mar, 31, 1962—Con, labor surplus as of Mar. 31, 1962—Con, 


Esti- Esti- 
Location Type mated Location Type mated 
total total 
cost 
NORTH CAROLINA—Continued PENNSYLYANIA—continued 
Durham, Durham County California, Washington | Scwer $318, 074 
Roper, Washington County . do 54, 670 Jounty, 
Elm City, Wilson County.. Scwer .. 14,980 Hazleton, Luzerne County. do. 1, 683, 945. 
Henderson, Vance County. . do 638,000 Be 0⁰⁰ 


omo 


D ee Lee = 86, 300 County. 
Greenfield, Highiand County. co) RS RP 187, 100 5 County. 947, 422 
Ripley, Brown County.. do. 30, 400 Waelusing, radford County. £! Bers 
OKLAHOMA Masontown dee ha County 404, 500 
Harrisville, Butler County. 108, 059 
Ada, Pontotoc Count do.. 307,658 Taylor, Lackawanna Count; 545, 504 
8 42, = 877, O71 
566 Soewer 1, 035, 000 unty 40. 640,60 
Do... _....do_...-| 150,000 Cressona, Schuyikill County. do.. SH, 489 
Do. Highways... 26,875 Boro of Ashland, Schuylkill |... do. 442,400 
ea ae TTT —— 20, 090 County. 
Broken Bow, McCurtain | Sewor-.+....[ 149,698 Township of Lackawanna, 
County, Lackawanna County. 
Checo McIntosh County do 135.727 West Pittston, Luzerne 
Nowuta, Nowata County Highways. 36, 995 Keay 
Valliant, McCurtain County__| Sewer $7,008 Saxton, Bodford County 
Freeland City, Luzerne 
OREGON County. 
Dawson, Fayette County 
Wülamina, Yamhill County.. pene 4 83 ol pitis Lackawanna 
Coos Buy, Coos County ater! t 00, 000 y. 
* x improve. Dickson City, Lackawanna 
ments. County. 
PENNSYLVANIA Vanderbilt, Fayette County. 
8 uesne, heny County 
Beaver, Beaver 8 Sewer . 480,000 St. Clair, Schuylkill County.. 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny County.| Administra-| 225,000 Township of Monroe, Snyder 


Hollidaysburx, Blair County. 
Mount Union, Huntingdon 


8. OT. apat Lycomin; 
weiss Blair 23 $ 920,335 Cie dert Allegheny County 800, 
si ty.. 5 -| BOWO. one 
Blakely J 14,300 W. ton Township, Fay- 1, 868, 260 
wanna County, 2 Butler, Buller Countty do. 2, 500, 000 
25 1302 Belle Vernon, Fayette Sutp 40... oan 00 
Eremo To p. Warren do. 300, 000 
ti x County. 

„ MoVeytown, Mifflin Couny.— 295, 000 
Blakely, Lackawanna County. do 249, 619 
8 Bedford County 8 oo 
. Nanty Gio, Cambria Coun 748, 000 
Nanticoke, Luzerne County Bradford Township, McKean 807, 000 


Pittston Township, Luzerne County. 
County. 5 


Bact ted Luzerne County Ritobk ISLAND 
* hy peas Narragansett, Washington | ‘Town hall 298, 000 
Bet 93 Westerly, Washington County. Incinerator_.| 181, 400 
Dupont, Lune ate Smithfield, Providence Coun- | Sewer 000 
5 aT 5 a 
comune Jefferson À North Kingston; Washington, ie 
ee Township, Warren 180, 000 County, 
County. 
West Newton, Westmoreland 180, 000 SOUTIE CAROLINA 
oun! 
$ Fairfax, Allendale County Sewer... RI, 462 
+ Couns Westmoreland 507, 54 Bains eDerenester Sian : 5 — 
j County, 
Conder St Pots Oey age 8 St. Supini, Berkeley County- We 2 420 


Mansfie! id, Tioga County. --- 


Donora, W ashington Conte -d. 704,000 Chester, Chester County ee 60, 986 
ee — dos oe Orangeburg, Orangeburg Sewer 46, 500 
Canton, Bradford County 7 Bona E 
West Wyoming, 8 North County.._|__...do_._...| 13, 500 
County. 8 do. 110, 000 
New Fasle, Washington ——— do. 88, 000 
ounty. . 
Monongahela, Washington 9 *, Orangeburg f|- do. 83,500 
Nessopeck k, Luzerne County Branchville, Orangeburg |..... do.. 11,008 
Myeradale, Somerset. County_ 12 a 
Tunkhannock, Wyoming eCormick County. . Health 100, 391 
County 
Sayre, Bradford County — — 111, 562 
Saegerstown, Crawford 
Cornplanter Township, Ve- ewOr.-____.. Bi, 500 
nango S l Water 45, 500 
wor 185,000 
d 273, 000 
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Tam 1—Pubdlic works planning program 
Final plans completed in designated rede- 
velopment areas and areas of substantial 
la dor surplus as of Mar. 31, 1962—Con. 


Esti- 
Location Type mated 
p total 
cost 
TENNESSEE 
Jasper, Marion County Sewer $86, 40 
———— SS ae ator- 95, 387 
Big Sandy, Benton County. Sewer 156, 500 
Livingston, 88 Perin rman bet 2 75, 42 
Sparta, White County Sewer 00, 704 
TEXAS 
Blossom Prairie, Lamar doo 50, 2 
County, 
UTAH 
Coalvillo, Summit County... do. 115,000 
WASHINGTON 
Concrete, Skagit Count j 10 . 138, 700 
WEST VIRGINIA 5 
eee ek Wood County...|_....do_._... 168, 000 
„ Greenbrier Highways. . 101, 000 
South mth Parkorsburg, Wood | Se wer 146, 000 
County, 
721, 206 
815, 499 
- 358, 973 
489, 608 
war MoeDowell County. 400, 000 
Marmet, Kanawha Coun’ 243, 847 
Stonewood, 350, 389 
Ansted, Fayette County 287, 828 
Bethlehem, O. y. 575, 000 
eS p Monongalia | Water 40,000 
unty, 
Wheeling, Ohio County Sewer.......} 2,150,000 
Morgantown, Monongatia | Airport..... $51, 000 
County 
‘WISCONSIN 
Coleman, Marinette County. Sewer 44,000 


TABLE 2.—Public works planning program 
Preliminary plans completed in designated 
redevelopment areas and areas of sub- 
stantial labor surplus as of Mar. 31, 1962 


Location 


ALABAMA 
Tuskegee, Macon County 


Seward... 
Wrangell... 


ARKANSAS 


CALIFORNIA 


Koyes, Stanislaus County_..-. 
La toam iie Mendocino 


Turlock, Stanislaus County... 
CONNECTICUT 
Danielson, Windbam County. 
FLORIDA 


Sneads, a County 
Vernon, W Vashington County. Be 
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Takt x 2—Pubdlic works planning program 

Preliminary plans completed in designated 

ent areas and areas of sub- 

stantial labor surplus as of Mar. 31, 1962— 
Continued 


Location Type mated 
total 
cost 

GEORGIA 

Clarkesville, Habersham.] Water. $280, 000 
unt 
Hartwell Hart Count f? 643, 605 
Lavonia, Franklin County.... do. 468, 000 
HAWAN 
Hawaii County d 157, 340 
SAG ne A Sower.._-..- 747, 500 
ILLINOIS 
Bartelso, Clinton County 51, 000 
Coffeen, Montgomery County 246, 872 
DeSoto, Jackson bebe aes 160, 000 
Patoka, Marion Cow nty. ARS! AAN 176, 
‘Taylorville, Christian County. 290, 000 
KENTUCKY 
Floyd County Courthouse.| 505, 000 
Hazard, Perry County M ws 329, 519 
Monticello, Wayne County... Sower -aano 52ʃ, 307 
LOUISIANA 
Abhoville, Vermilion Parish...) Harbor 1, 006, 000 
K 2 395, 000 
Basile, Evangeline Parish. 460, 000 
Deleambre, Vermilion, and 277, 000 
449, 875 
400, 
129, 000 
43, B54 
> 189, 000 
ih ana atchitoches Par- , 000 
Sunset, St. Landry Parish. . Sewer . 211,396 
Youngsville, Lafayette Parish.|.....do......| 1765, 780 
MAINE 
OM Orchard Beach, Vork do 3009. 701 
County, 
MARYLAND 
Boonsboro, Washington do 250, 000 
ounty. 
Dorchester Count Water 430, 000 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Billerica, Middlesex County 
lop Solin wd, Middlesex Coun- 


wi N Plymouth County. 


MICHIGAN 
8 3 Mar- do 207, 500 
Park Gal na County 2 384, 417 
Wayne, Wi ayne County Incinerator_.| 2, 677, 700 
MISSISSIPPI 
Bude, Franklin 8 k so eases Bewer._...... 241, 664 
Leland, Washington County. do... 330,000 
Oko! lon’, Chickasaw County. Water. 156, 000 
. TERS Sewer.......| 220, 000 
Yazoo City, Yazoo County. do 1, 610, 000 
MISSOURI 
St. Genevieve Count Courthouse.| 002, 976 


MONTANA 


Atlantic City, Atlantic | City yards.. 
County. 2 6 
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Taste 2—Publie works planning program 
Preliminary plans completed in designated 
redeve t areas and areas of sub- 
stantial labor surplus as of Mar. 31, 1962— 
Continued 


Esti- 
Tovation Type matol 
total 
cost 
NEW JERSEY—continued 
Englishtowo, Monmouth | Water gua, W 
777 & 
Little River, Monmouth | Sewer_.....- 1, 590, 000 
County. 
Long Be Beach Township, Ocean | Water. 200,408 
Long "Tam, Monmouth | City hall... 510,00 
Sounty. 
Passaic, Passaic County.. Ronda 2, 525,18 
i Toc oi Atlantic | Sewer 781, 
ve. Township, Ocean do 500, 000 
Totows, "Pamale County ln- 80 705, 900 
Wildwood, Cape May County.| Incinerator 500, 000 
NEW YORK 
eee St. Lawrence | Sewer 400, 000 
Norfolk, St, Lawrence County.| Water . 260,000 
Tupper Lake, Franklin. Sewer . 997,01 
County. 
ad hee CATES Sa, Fire station. 53, 80 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Hot § Rs, Madison County. 
Shruge Pine, Mitchell OUA 


omo 
Aberdcon, Brown County... Sewor 280, 000 
OKLAHOMA 
Wilburion, Latimer County...) Water 640, 000 
OREGON 
Newport, Lincoln County. . Sewer 574, 000 
TTF Water 236, 680 
Yamhill, Yamhill County. Scwer. 170, 000 
PENNSYLVANIA 
8 County 0 
Erie, Erie County- — — 
tis, arthaus, Clearfield County_.| Water. | 296, 92 
alae, Schuylkill County.| Sower 1, 600, 000 
RHODE ISLAND 
East 3 Providence 40 34, 100 
n Providence Parking. 645, 000 
County. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Hunahan, Berkeley County. Sewer.....-- 750, 1068 
TENNESSEE 
Erin, Houston County. 
JeNico, Cam = ipa County 
yette, Macon County. 
Monterey, Putnam Coun 
Pikeville, Bledsoe County- 
UTAH 
Price Riyer, Carbon County. Water 7x2, S32 
WASHINGTON 
East Wenatchee, Douglas | Sewer 2. 320, U 
e . 
Toledo, Lewis Count. do 125, 500 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Blackvilte, Monongalia | Water 40, 000 
inty, 
Charleston, Kanawha County.] Sewor_...... 1. 10 — 
Clarksburg, Harrison County. 52, 000 
Harrisonville, Ritchie County. 
Mercer County 


8 Marion Bert 
Albans, Kanawha County. 


1962 
The Hanford New Production Reactor 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


regs VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
ch, Friday, July 13, the distinguished 
A airman of the Joint Committee on 
tomic Energy made some remarks on 

floor of the House concerning some 

k ents which he favors to the AEC 
uthorization bill in order to authorize 

arrangements for 800,000 kilowatts of 
lectrical generating facilities at the 
Hanford new production reactor. I wish 
I advise all members of the House that 
oppose these amendments. I 

poal oppose construction of generating 
acilities at Hanford, as I did last year, 

5 I shall urge Members of the House 

Join with me, as they did last year. 

In order to explain my position to my 
Colleagues, I believe it is my duty to make 
A brief statement pointing out the basic 

€s, the grave defects in the new pro- 
duction reactor scheme, the dangers of 
i Public power precedent, and the need 
ae careful congressional consider- 
n. 

Last year, on three separate occasions, 
the House of Representatives rejected a 
Proposal to add generating facilities to 
the Hanford new production reactor. 

e House spoke clearly and emphati- 
ally, and I thought that its decision 
Would be accepted as final. 

However, the proponents of the new 
Production reactor scheme have come 

ack. I regret that the House must once 
again debate this controversial subject. 
But I believe the House should stand 
firm and insist that its decision of last 
Year not be circumvented. 
| SAME BASIC ISSUES 


The basic issues before the House this 
Year are the same as last year. First, 
Should the new production reactor, 
Owned and operated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment through AEC, be used to gen- 
Erate over 800,000 kilowatts of electric 
Power? Second, should the Bonneville 
Power Administration be permitted to 
expand its operations by adding for the 
first time 800,000 kilowatts of elec- 
tricity generated by steam from a Gov- 
€rnment-owned reactor? Third, does 
Bonneville have authority to enter this 
field? Fourth, will this project serve as 
& precedent for further encroachment 
Of the Federal Government into private 
business? 

The proponents maintain that this is a 
local yenture, and that the public versus 
Private power issue has been eliminated. 
However, as I shall show, this is still 
an AEC-owned reactor, and the Bonne- 
Ville Power Administration is the real 
Party in interest. The Federal Govern- 
Ment is still the guarantor of this proj- 
€ct, in spite of the efforts of the pro- 
Ponents to disguise that fact. 

DEFECTS IN THE SCHEME 


The scheme advanced by the propo- 
nents this year may superficially seem 
More palatable than last year’s. How- 
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ever, let me point out two grave defects: 

First. The whole scheme will be Gov- 
ernment subsidized because the AEC will 
sell the steam at less than cost. In de- 
termining the price to charge for steam, 
AEC did not take into consideration the 
$25 to $68 million spent to convert the 
reactor. The construction costs of the 
new production reactor have increased by 
more than $50 million since last year 
when the House considered this project. 
Most of these increases should be at- 
tributed to the steam generating fea- 
ture, and included in the cost of any 
steam sold. 

Second. The taxpayer may be asked 
to bail out this project if it turns sour. 
There is a provision that the Bonneville 
Administrator may terminate the agree- 
ment prior to commencement of com- 
mercial operation if he determines that 
continuation “could no longer be eco- 
nomically justified.” In such event the 
Government must reimburse the Wash- 
ington Public Power Supply System— 
WPPSS—for all obligations, costs, and 
expenses paid. There is also an option 
for the Government to purchase the 
plant under certain circumstances. 
This provides still another opportunity 
for bailout and passing the buck to the 
taxpayer. 

BPA IS THE REAL PARTY IN INTEREST 

Under the proposed .scheme, the 
WPPSS will own the generating facili- 
ties, but the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration will be the real party in interest. 
WPPSS will deliver all its output to 
Bonneville. Bonneville will contract to 
deliver firm power to the WPPSS par- 
ticipants, even though it will receive 
fluctuating power. The operation of the 
new production reactor may be subject to 
technical difficulties and it will be regu- 
larly shut down to remove the plutonium 
producing fuel elements. The amount 
of firm power that Bonneville will be 
obligated to deliver to WPPSS will not 
depend upon the amount of variable 
power which Bonneville receives from 
the new production reactor generating 
facilities. If the new production reactor 
produces only 100,000 kilowatts, Bonne- 
ville will still be obliged to deliver what- 
ever amount corresponds to the ex- 
penses incurred by WPPSS for con- 
structing and operating the new pro- 
duction reactor generating facilities. 
In such event, Bonneville will be forced 
to raise its rates, or operate at a greater 
deficit. BPA is the essential party to 
this scheme and will be exposed to tre- 
mendous risks. It is the real party in 
interest. 

DANGEROUS PRECEDENTS 

Heretofore Bonneville has only en- 
gaged in hydro projects. This will be its 
first association with a steam-generating 
plant. This scheme can be used as a 
precedent by Bonneville for adding other 
steam plants to the system. On the na- 
tional level, this scheme will serve as an 
even more dangerous precedent for Gov- 
ernment ownership of large-scale com- 
mercial atomic powerplants. 

CURSORY CONGRESSIONAL CONSIDERATION 

In spite of these important basic issues, 
these grave defects in the scheme, and 
these dangerous precedents, Congress has 
not given this complicated scheme thor- 
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ough consideration. A deliberate at- 
tempt was originally made by the pro- 
ponents to avoid congressional author- 
ization. As I explained to the House by 
my statements on May 15 and 17, the 
new production reactor advocates were 
planning to use back-door tactics to 
frustrate the intent of Congress clearly 
expressed last year. 

However, on July 6, the Comptroller 
General, in a significant opinion, held 
that congressional intent cannot be so 
lightly disregarded. After reviewing the 
legislative history, he held that AEC must 
obtain congressional authorization before 
proceeding with the proposed leases and 
contracts with the public power groups. 

Let us consider the extent of the con- 
gressional review this year. 

First. Consideration by Joint Commit- 
tee of AEC authority: The Joint Com- 
mittee hurriedly scheduled hearings on 
July 10 and 11, and on July 12, voted out 
an amendment to H.R. 11974 to authorize 
AEC to proceed. That amendment will 
soon be presented to the House for its 
sober consideration. It incorporates by 
reference complicated program-justifica- 
tion data, which were not even finalized 
until July 13, and were disclosed publicly 
for the first time in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor» distributed Saturday, July 14. 

Should a responsible Member of Con- 
gress be expected to vote on such a com- 
plicated scheme on such short notice, 
after such hurried committee considera- 
tion? 

Second. The Interior Committee has 
not considered Bonneville commitments. 

The only consideration given this 
scheme has been by the Joint Commit- 
tee during the past 7 days, and an earlier 
review by the Appropriations Committee 
before the terms were finalized and be- 
fore the opinion by the Comptroller 
General. The House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, which has 
legislative jurisdiction over the Depart- 
ment of Interior and the Bonneville 
Power Administration, has been by- 
passed. 

The basic questions remain: Does the 
Bonneville Power Administration have 
authority to enter the steam generating 
field? Does it have authority to make 
these commitments? 

When we analyze the proposed con- 
tracts and other arrangements, we see 
that the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion is the real party in interest, and 
must absorb many risks. It contracts 
to deliver firm power, regardless of the 
success of the variable input. If the 
new production reactor fails to deliver 
as hoped, BPA must increase its rates or 
absorb the loss, with possible serious 
effects on its entire system. And yet, the 
Interior Committee has not reviewed the 
Bonneville risks, the dangers to the 
Bonneville system, or the significance 
of this scheme as a precedent for future 
Bonneville action. 

The members of the Joint Committee, 
who are experts on AEC matters, can 
recommend approving these arrange- 
ments for AEC if they care to do so. 
But the members of the Joint Committee 
are not experts on matters of power dis- 
tribution and the Bonneville system. 
What are the views of the House Interior 
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Committee concerning the risks to be 
undertaken by the Bonneville Power 
Administration? 

This whole scheme should be carefully 
considered by the Interior Committee, 
and only then by the House itself, 

CONCLUSIONS 


When the new production reactor 
generating facilities are considered 
again by the House, I urge my colleagues 
to remember last year’s debate and to 
bear in mind the following points: 

First. The basic issues are the same 
as last year. 

Second, The proposed scheme has 
serious defects. 

Third. The Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration is the real party in interest. 

Fourth. The authority of. Bonneville 
to assume these risks is doubtful. 

Fifth. The generation of commercial 
power from this Government-owned re- 
actor would create dangerous precedents, 

Sixth. Congress needs more time to 
study this proposal, including review by 
the committee having jurisdiction over 
the Bonneville Power Administration. 


Effort of Senator Capehart To Promote 
More Prudent Federal Fiscal Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “At Least Homer Tried,” which 
appeared in the July 13, 1962, edition of 
the Hammond Times. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Ar Least Homer TRIED 

Senator Homer E. Capzuarr, of Indiana, 
didn't have much luck the other day, trying 
to get his 99 fellow Senators to go on record 
for a more prudent Federal fiscal policy. 

His move came during debate on a motion 
to allow a raise in the Federal debt ceiling 
to $308 billion, from the existing ceiling of 
$300 billion. 

What Senator CAPEHART proposed was a 
sort of admonishment to President Kennedy, 
by the Senate, to go easy on Federal spend- 
ing and to cut taxes as a stimulant to the 
economy. He wanted the Senate to recom- 
mend the President back a $5 billion tax cut 
and a cut of $714 billion or more in Federal 
spending for the 1962-63 fiscal year. 

“Senators have an opportunity to embrace 
or reject the principle of whether they are 
for unbalanced budgets,” explained Senator 
Carrhanxr on the floor of the Senate. Are 
they for deficits? Are they for coming back 
year after year to vote to increase the debt 
Umit? Do they want sane, sound, sensible 
Government fiscal policies? That is all there 
is to it.” 

Senator MIKE Mars, Democrat, of 
Montana, the majority leader, got the other 
Senators off the hook quickly by a motion 
to table Senator CAPEHART’S proposal. The 
motion to table passed. The Senate then 
went on to OK the increase in the debt ceil- 
ing, 55 to 34 (10 not voting). 
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Senator Vance Hartke, of Indiana, and 
Senator PauL Dove.as, of Illinois, both Dem- 
ocrats, and Senator Evererr M. Dmxksen, of 
Diinois, the Republican leader in the Senate, 
all voted to raise the debt ceiling. Senator 
CAPEHART voted against lifting the ceiling. 

At least it can’t be said that Senator 
CAPEHART didn't try. 


The Captive Nations Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
beginning of the Captive Nations Week 
is an important observance—as signifi- 
cant, I think, to the 86 million people 
living in Soviet Communist bondage in 
Eastern Europe, behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, as it is to the people of the free 
world. 

To the people behind the Iron Curtain, 
U.S. observance of the Captive Nations 
Week is important because it reaffirms 
our determination not to accept as justi- 
fied, proper, or consistent with our belief 
in the rights of man, Communist domi- 
nation of these nations. 

And to the free world, this observance 
should serve as a special opportunity to 
review the tactics and the strategy, the 
goals and the methods, of international 
communism—as well as to strengthen 
our determination to defeat that men- 


ace. : 

Such determination is important be- 
cause without it our chances of winning 
the cold war, and of safeguarding our 
own future, are not going to be very 
bright. 

We must remember that we are locked 
in combat—hot in some areas, cold in 
others—with an adversary that aims to 
dominate the world, and to bury us. 

These are the declared goals of the in- 
ternational Communist movement. We 
must heed them, and we must tailor our 
programs, our efforts, so as to prevent 
the Communists from attaining them. 

In addition, we must strive with pur- 
pose for the arrival of the day on which 
freedom and the right of self-determina- 
tion will be restored to the peoples of the 
captive nations. 

I am certain that our Nation is united 
in these purposes. And I want to take 
this opportunity to commend the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Europe of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the 
gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. 
Kettyl, for arranging a series of hear- 
ings on the captive nations. 

These hearings, should produce a store 
of valuable information about the condi- 
tions in the captive nations—and add to 
our knowledge and understanding of the 
methods and techniques of Communist 
domination. 

I hope that the subcommittee, apart 
from compiling information which is not 
generally available elsewhere, will con- 
tinue to provide a forum for the airing 
of views, and reporting of up-to-date in- 
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formation, about conditions in the cap” 
tive nations. 

I believe that the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs can make a significant con 
tribution to the cause of freed 
through these activities. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I Wish to 
urge all Americans to observe the Cap- 
tive Nations Week so that reports of out 
activities, and of our freshly reaffirmed 
convictions, may penetrate the Iron Cù- 
tain, bring a ray of hope to the people 
of the captive nations, and serve as ê 
warning to the Communists that we are 
united in our determination to carry this 
combat to the final victory of freedom 
for all men. 


The National Budget, by the Honorable 
Joseph G. Cannon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I take leave to include the fol- 
lowing speech made by the Honorable 
Joseph C. Cannon in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the year 1919, on the na- 
tional budget: 

| From Harper's magazine October 1919] 
THE NATIONAL BUDGET 
(By the Honorable Joseph G. Cannon) 

Tne Honorable Joseph G. Cannon, with 45 
years’ service in the House of Representa- 
tives, 30 years a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations, 10 years as chairman of 
that committee, and 8 years as Speaker of 
the House, has had a greater and more varied 
experience in government budgetmaking 
than any other American. 

(He has been called a progressive and & 
reactionary. His political experiences range 
from the Lincoln-Douglas debates to helping 
prepare the biggest war budget ever made bY 
any government in history; from having his 
name on the same ballot with Abraham Lin- 
čoln in 1860 to a refusal of the Democratic 
leaders of his district to name a candidate 
to oppose him in 1918). 

The prodigal son was a liberal spender and 
the fatted calf was killed to make a feast 
when he returned to his father's house, but 
he was not put in charge of the family purs®- 
That was left in control of the elder son. 
who continued to work in the field and create 
income. Modern civilization has followed 
that, rule in family and in ment 
budgets, because income is the first item in 
every budget and the one item which we can- 
not do without. We cannot be spenders 
until we have become producers. My wife 
and I tried budgetmaking when we began 
housekeeping, regulating family expendi- 
tures by my small income. She spent the 
money, but I had to first get the money to 
be spent. We got along fairly well, but made 
one mistake. We raised a pig to increase our 
assets, but I took so much interest in that 
pig, feeding it, scratching its back to hear it 
grunt its satisfaction, and conversing with 
it, until by the time it was grown big and 
fat I could not turn it into our winter's meat. 
That pig became a liability instead of an 
asset. There are a lot of people who make 
the same mistake in government budgets 
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aud forget the real purpose in raising a pig. 
ay become so much absorbed in their am- 
tions and efforts that they forget the pur- 
Pose behind their efforts; and the liabilities 
create are the liabilities of the people 
th Pay the taxes. It is not surprising that 
© People sometimes get an idea that a gov- 
ent pig is not very different from the 
Bolden calf which the children of Israel wor- 
®hiped, instead of a source of food supply. 
The Federal Government was not estab- 
lished as a moneymaking enterprise, but the 
*penditures must be regulated by the in- 
e, and the income comes out of the 
Pockets of the people in the form of taxes. 
only part of the Federal Government 
that has the power to tax the people is Con- 
„and all revenue bills must originate 
in the House of Representatives. The mak- 
ers of the Constitution were somewhat ex- 
Plicit about that and insisted that Congress 
Ould control the national purse or na- 
budget, which covers both taxation 
expenditure. Franklin thought that the 
Purse should be controlled by the House, be- 
Cause the Representatives were to be elected 
dy direct vote of the people and for short 
but Madison suggested that the power 
amendment should be given to the Sen- 
ate so that it might “diminish” an extrava- 
Bant budget by the House. Senator Smoot 
Tecently said in debate that once during his 
18 years’ service the Senate had reduced an 
cher rlatlen passed by the House, and only 


President Washington addressed all his 
ges on the budget to the House, and 
80 did President Adams; and from the begin- 
Ring of the Government down to the pres- 
ent the estimates of Government expendi- 
tures haye been sent to the House, and there 
ve originated all tax bills and all appro- 
Priation bills. The Representatives are the 
Men who have to bear the responsibility for 
Unpopular taxes and are the first to feel the 
Weight of the voters’ dissatisfaction. They 
Bet kicked out whenever the people think 
much has been taken out of their pockets 
for a Government budget. They have to 
Suffer for their sins of omission as well as 
sins of commission when they permit 
Some other part of the Government to make 
an objectionable budget. 

The American people do not yet appre- 
Slate the cost of the war with Germany. The 
appropriations made by the 65th Congress 
amounted to $42 billion, and the bills which 
failed March 4, and have been enacted by 
the 66th Congress, carrying appropriations 
for this fiscal year and chargeable to the 
85th Congress, increased the total to $45 
billion, or more than the entire disburse- 
Ments of the Federal Government from the 
first inauguration of George Washington to 
the second inauguration of Woodrow Wil- 
Son, The appropriations made by that one 
Congress were greater than the entire wealth 
Of the American people in the census year 
1880. The Government disbursed more than 
833 billion, in the 2 years from the begin- 
ning of the war; or double the gold pro- 
duction of the world in the 400 years since 
Columbus discovered this continent; four 

es the amount of gold money stock in the 
World today; eight times the gold in this 
Country, and 1½ times the total resources 
Of all the national banks. Congress author- 
ized Government loans of $31 billion and an 
&nnual tax levy of $6 billion and there is con- 
Siderable complaint of high taxes, but the 
executive departments continue to estimate 
Peace expenditures on a war basis just as 
though gold grew like mushrooms in the 
Treasury cellar and bank notes budded like 
leaves on the trees in springtime. 

Colonel Sellers was not more optimistic 
about his eyewater“ than are some of our 
Would-be budgetmakers over their plans to 
Make the world good and happy by the ex- 
benditure of public money and develop new 
Government functions to swell the Govern- 
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ment payroll. A good many camels got their 
noses under the tent during the war emer- 
gency, and they are now crowding their bod- 
ies in with an appeal to Congress that they 
be consecrated as “the Government's own” 
to be hereafter looked upon as were the 
sacred elephants of Siam. They are spread- 
ing propaganda, much of it at Government 
expense, to create public sentiment in favor 
of their permanent adoption; and a great 
many people try to apply the old proverb 
that public money is like holy water, free 
to all who seek salvation. There is not a 
war activity, except fighting, or a wartime 
appropriation that has been willingly sur- 
rendered. The executive departments want 
to continue their control of all the great 
agencies that were taken over by the Govern- 
ment to help win the war, even to that of 
the “conservation of waste,” and I have re- 
ceived letters from prominent businessmen 
and bankers urging an appropriation for this 
function of educating the people to save rags 
and old iron. They appear to be uncon- 
scious that they are as socialistic in their 
recommendations as those who want the 
Government to own the railroads, telegraphs, 
and other great organizations of industrial 
endeavor. A member of the President's Cab- 
inet also recommends this appropriation, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury sent it to Con- 
gress as an official estimate of necessary Goy- 
ernment expenditures. Government spend- 
ing is like private spending, and it is advis- 
able to keep the purse strings in the hands 
of others than the spenders. The situation 
is serious enough as it touches the billions 
we have already spent, but there are also the 
continuing contracts and obligations to the 
soldiers and their families. ~ 

The interest on the public debt will 
amount to more than $1 billion a year. 
There will be the nest egg for our future 
national budget for each year, and when 
to it is added the Navy egg, the Army egg, 
the penSion egg, and all the other eggs made 
necessary by the war and planned by the 
executive departments, the nest will be 
equal to that of the goose that laid the 
golden eggs, and call for $4 or $5 billion 
a year in taxes. We were all and 
glad to pay any kind of taxes to win the 
war, but as we get away from the war the 
people will, I fear, feel the burden of taxation 
more than the benefits derived from the 
war. That has been the history after other 
wars, and even now petitions are pouring 
in on Congress to repeal many taxes levied 
only a few months ago. 

It requires no Jeremiah to see consider- 
able grumbling about future budgets. The 
executive departments spend the money, 
but they cannot create a dollar of revenue, 
not even by borrowing without the author- 
ity of Congress. Some very bright and en- 
terprising people appear to lose sight of 
this division of functions, and that it is 
taxation to secure revenue that “raises Cain” 
among the people. The taxpayers don’t pay 
much attention to the spending until they 
think that too much money is taken out of 
their pockets to pay the bills. Then they 
begin to keep tab on their Representatives 
who vote the taxes; and they know that 
they elect Representatives every 2 years. 
The makers of the Constitution had this in 
mind when they provided that the Repre- 
sentatives should be elected every 2 years, 
that Congress should make no appropriation 
for the support of armies for longer than 
2 years, and that no money should be drawn 
from the Treasury except in consequence 
of appropriations made by law—by Con- 
gress. The fathers planned to keep the tax- 
ing power close to the people and not per- 
mit it to be exercised very long without the 
Representatives having to be reelected. All 
the checks lead right to the Members of the 
House, and they are held responsible for 
excessive taxes whether they originate them 
or consent to them when made elsewhere. 
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So, when we create a national budget com- 
mittee we had better keep it pretty close 
to the House, which is the part of the Gov- 
ernment that is closest to the people and 
on which the people have a short string to 
bring under rein. Otherwise there may be 
trouble. 

I know that the British Government has a 
budget committee, but I have an impression 
that the House of Commons comes pretty 
near being the Government over there. The 
British Cabinet is formed by the leader of 
the majority in the House of Commons, and 
when he loses his majority the Cabinet goes 
out with him and a new Government is 
formed. It is about the same as though the 
leader of the majority in the House of Rep- 
resentatives should dictate to the President 
the men who should compose his Cabinet. 
Such a change would involve reducing the 
President to a dignified automaton who 
would be compelled to take orders from the 
leader of the House of Representatives, and 
it would make the Senate as harmless as is 
the House of Lords. The House would be 
the Government in fact, and all others con- 
nected with the Government would take 
orders from the leaders of the House. 

Just think of President Wilson, after the 
rejection of his appeal to his countrymen 
for a Democratic majority in Congress last 
November, sitting in the White House wait- 
ing for the Honorable James R. Mann, then 
the Republican leader of the House, to send 
word that, in obedience to the will of the 
people, he had selected a new Cabinet; and 
then have Mr. Mann drive up to the White 
House and hand the President a list of Re- 
publicans to fill every place in his Cabinet, 
But, under the British system, that is just 
what would have happened last November 
after the election which reversed the ma- 
jority in the House. We should not have had 
to wait a year for the constitutional meet- 
ing of the new Congress, nor for the Presi- 
dent to call an extra session at his pleasure. 
The new Congress would have been sum- 
moned at once and the change would have 
run throughout the Government with an 
entirely new set of advisers for the President 
to leave in control while he journeyed to 
Paris to participate in the peace conference. 
In fact, he might not have been permitted 
to go to France as the chief representative of 
the United States. Lloyd George had a gen- 
eral election in England before he became 
the chief representative at the peace confer- 
ence. This may appear like a far-fetched 
illustration, but it fits the suggestion that 
we should follow the British system in han- 
dling appropriations for the support of the 
Government and all its varied functions. 

I say this without criticism of the British 
budget plan; for as I read the report of the 
select committee on national expenditures of 
the House of Commons, the so-called budg- 
et committee was created to keep control 
of Government expenditures and Govern- 
ment policies in Parliament, and not permit 
one department of the Government or one 
committee of the House of Commons to 
inaugurate a new policy by way of an appro- 
priation. That is a wise plan and it is what 
we had in Congress until within the last 30 
years. But under our present plan of dis- 
tributing appropriation bills to half a dozen 
committees of the House and as many more 
in the Senate, we have opened the door for 
executive officers to formulate policies. They 
ask for appropriations for new departures, 
present these to committees that devote all 
their attention to those departments, get 
appropriations recommended and 
which present the camel's nose for new poli- 
cies created by law and requiring continuing 
appropriations forever afterward. The 
Members of Congress who are not on these 
committees know little about the bills, but 
follow the committee having Jurisdiction 
on the theory that the committee is the best 
judge of the matter because it has investi- 
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gated it. They see only the camel's nose. 
The body of the camel does not appear until 
later, when it comes into the House with the 
claim that it has been authorized by law 
and is fully entitled to future appropria- 
tions with which to develop the new policy. 
The multifarious duties of the Members of 
Congress in considering 25,000 bills justifies 
them in following the committees having 
jurisdiction, but this tendency of the execu- 
tive departments to formulate Government 
policies without regard to their conflict 
with other policies of other departments. 
and without consideration of the revenues, 
is the one great embarrassment in the pres- 
ent plan. Government policies should be 
made by Congress, not by the executive offi- 
cers, whose function is to administer the 
law, not make the law. And in inaugurating 
new Government policies Congress should 
consider them apart from appropriation 
bills. 

Our Constitution placed the national 
purse in the hands of Congress and largely in 
the House; and for the first 75 years of its 
existence the House had a budget commit- 
tee—the Committee on Ways and Means. 
That committee reported both revenue bills 
and appropriation bills. It had jurisdiction 
over taxation and expenditure, and its ma- 
jority represented the majority of the House 
which represented the majority vote of the 
country at the last preceding election. That 
was something like the plan in the House of 
Commons, for if the House majority offended 
the people in taxation or expenditure it 
would be brought to book at the next elec- 
tion, The Committee on Ways and Means 
considered the needs of the Government in 
appropriations and then framed tax bills to 
produce the necessary revenue. It planned 
to cut the garment according to the cloth, 
for the people did not like either a surplus 
or a deficit in the Federal Treasury, The 
responsibility was centered in one commit- 
tee, which might well have been called a 
budget committee, and that plan prevailed 
until after the Civil War. Then the House 
created a Committee on Appropriations to 
consider the details of estimates from the 
executive department, while the Committee 
on Ways and Means continued to report tax 
bills; but the two committees worked togeth- 
er balancing appropriations and revenues. 
Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, who had 
been chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, became the first chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations from choice, 
and he applied to that committee the knowl- 
edge he had gained in preparing both reve- 
nue and appropriation bills. The budget 
was carefully considered to guard against 
having the majority of the House turned out 
and a new majority given control to reverse 
revenue policies. This plan of having two 
committees handle the Government budget 
continued for 20 years, and the annual ap- 
propriations were kept below $400 million, 
notwithstanding the debts of the Civil War, 

paying the interest on the public debt and 
reducing the principal by one-half. Then 
in 1685 there came the change by distribut- 
ing the appropriation bills to half a dozen 
committees, to develop new Government pol- 
icies on appropriation bills that had to be 
passed to prevent the Government from em- 
barrassment. That change is often spoken 
of as a reform, but it appeared to me at the 
time as revenge on one of the ablest and 
most courageous men who ever sat in the 
House of Representatives. The purpose, not 
much disguised at the time, was to cripple 
the power of Samuel J. Randall and humili- 
ate him for what was called party treachery, 
though he had never subscribed to the pol- 
icy which his party adopted. 

Samuel J. Randall was chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations and William 
N. Morrison, of Ilinois, was chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means in the 
48th Congress, elected in 1882. They were 
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both strong men and both earnest Demo- 
crats, but they held divergent views on the 
tarif question. Randall had always been 
a protection Democrat, while Morrison was 
more in harmony with the southern wing 
of the party in favor of free trade. Randall 
had been Speaker of the House in the 44th, 
45th, and 46th Congresses, and might have 
been Speaker of the House in the 48th Con- 
gress, when the Democrats again came into 
control after losing the 47th Congress, if he 
had been willing to compromise his tariff 
views and adopt the free trade declarations 
of his party in the platforms of 1876 and 
1880. It was an open secret when the House 
met to organize in December 1883, that the 
Georgia delegation had sent a message to 
Randall offering him their support for 
Speaker on condition that he would appoint 
as members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means Democrats who were in harmony with 
the Democratic platform declaration of a 
tariff for revenue only; and that General 
Rosecrans acted as messenger for the Cali- 
fornia delegation offering support on the 
same terms. But Randall would make no 
terms to secure the Speakership again, and 
he was defeated by John G. Carlisle, of Ken- 
tucky. Under the custom of seniority in 
committee assignments Randall became 
chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions because he had been the leader of the 
minority on that committee in the Republi- 
can 47th Congress. Morrison was appointed 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and there began the trouble. Ran- 
dall was the most forceful man on the floor, 
notwithstanding the position of Morrison 
as chairman of Ways and Means made him 
the nominal leader of the House. 

When Morrison reported his celebrated 
horizontal tariff.reduction bill to the House, 
Randall, true to his long record and his 
State, led a considerable Democratic faction 
in opposition. That was one of the most 
interesting factional contests I ever saw in 
the House. A score or more of Democrats 
from New England, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Ilinois followed Randall and voted 
with the Republicans to strike out the enact- 
ing clause, and the bill was defeated by a 
good majority in a Democratic House. It 
raised Cain among the Democrats not only 
in the House but throughout the country; 
put notwithstanding the excoriation of the 
insurgents, the Democratic National Conyen- 
tion, held in Chicago a few months later, in 
1884, modified the platform by declaring that 
any change in the tariff laws should “be re- 

of labor and capital invested.” 
Randall and his followers, no doubt, com- 
pelled that change in the party platform, 
and it was on that platform Mr. Cleveland 
was elected, but after the election and in- 
auguration of the first Democratic President 
since the Civil War he went back to the old 
tariff-for-revenue-only policy that was a 
tradition with the party. 

The Democrats again controlled the House 
in the 49th Congress and Carlisle was again 
elected Speaker. We knew that the party 
leaders, including the President, had a rod 
in pickle for Randall, and it was rumored 
that he would lose the chairmanship of 
appropriations as punishment for defeating 
the Morrison bill. That would have con- 
tinued the split in the Democratic Party, 
for Randall was a fighter and not entirely 
dependent on position for his following. His 
courage, ability, and experience made him 
a leader regardless of the position he held. 
Speaker Carlisle was too good a politician, 
too fair a man, and had too much regard 
for the traditions of the House to listen to 
such advice. There was no committee on 
committees then. Carlisle was a Speaker of 
the old order and appointed all the commit- 
tees, assigning both Democrats and Republi- 
cans, and the Member who did not like his 
assignment could lump it and bite his thumb 
to his heart's content without disturbing 
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John G. Carlisle. He presided over the House 
as Clay and Blaine and Randall had pre- 
sided before him and as Reed presided after 
him; but he was a good politician, ri 
the personal power of Randall, and did not 
propose to quarrel with him and have his 
party suffer another tariff defeat in the 
House of its friends. Randall was 
named as chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, but Morrison had his revenge 
in the distribution of the appropriations. 
He introduced a rule at the beginning of 
the session, which was reported by the Com- 
mittee on Rules and adopted by the House, 
giving jurisdiction of appropriations as we 
as legislation for the various departments at 
government to the Committees on Military 
Affairs, Naval Affairs, Post Offices, Agricul- 
ture, Indian Affairs, and Foreign Affairs. 
The members of President Cleveland's Cabi- 
net supported Morrison's plan to not only 
humiliate Randall but to curb his power, 
and I have sometimes thought they were 
shrewder than they were credited with being 
and that they saw the advantage to the e*° 
ecutive departments as well as the punish- 
ment of Randall in the change. It was the 
of Executive interference in legis- 
lation which has led to Executive dominanc® 
in legislation for appropriations to meet the 
demands of the spenders instead of the de- 
mands of the taxpayers. Thomas B. Reed. 
then the Republican leader in the House, 
supported the new rule, but some years later, 
after experience as Speaker, he admitted to 
me that his judgment had been at fault on 
that ocacsion. It was political revenge, not 
well-considered political reform, and it has 
led to extravagance in appropriation of the 
people's money. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations for 6 years, made a force- 
ful speech 2 years ago, the 12- 
year period 1875-86 with the 12-year period 
1901-12; the increase in regular appropria- 
tions had been 292.5 percent—4 times the 
rate of increase in population, 344 times the 
rate of increase in wealth, and larger than 
the rate of increase in any other department 
of our domestic life. Mr. Fitzgerald ex- 
pressed the opinion that these large increases 
in public expenditures had been due to the 
change of the rules of the House which dis- 
tributed. the appropriation bills to half 2 
dozen committees instead of having one 
committee act as an auditing body to keeP 
the expenditures within the revenues, I am 
inclined to agree with Mr. Fitzgerald’s con- 
clusions that the distribution of the juris- 
diction over appropriations was a big In- 
centive to extravagance and the more careless 
appropriation of public money. I don't mean 
to suggest that the other committees are 
consciously extravagant and wasteful, but 
when one set of men is making appropria- 
tions for the Army, another for the Navy, and 
others for particular functions of the Gov- 
ernment, it naturally leads to a gimlet-hole 
view of Government finances. The Commit- 
tee on Appropriations in the old days had to 
have all the estimates of all the executive de- 
partments on the table, and it had to con- 
sider the demands of each in its relation to 
the whole and to the revenues to meet the 
expenditures. Chairman Sherley, of the last 
Committee on Appropriations, for some years 
favored a budget committee, but in the clos- 
ing days of Congress, February 28, he made & 
speech in which he took the position that 
any commission making recommendations 
for a budget must be subject to the control 
of Congress “and not to the administrative 
branch of the Government,” and that the 
House, “which, after all is the real guardian 
of the liberties of the people, because it 
represents at short periods of time the pop- 
ular will of the people, must take its true 
place in determining what shall be done and 
what shall not be done in respect to the great 
questions which confront this country and 
the world.” Like the British committee on 
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budget, Mr. Sherley insisted that Congress 
and the popular House of Congress should 
Make the policies of the Government. 
We have only one Executive elected by the 
and responsible to them. That is 
the President, but he has half a million 
People in the civil service under him—it 
Was nearly a million during the war with 
ny, and we are having some difficulty 
in Securing consent of the executive depart- 
Ments for its reduction to the prewar figures 
Sf 500,000. Creating offices is the easiest 
in the world; a offices is the 
hardest thing in the world, With the rail- 
Toads under Government control, there are 
2 million more people added to the civil list, 
and with the telegraph and telephone em- 
Ployees added, the civil service army has 
been almost as large as the military forces 
Put into the field for the war with Germany. 
great aggregation may be, and often is, 


directed by the heads of the executive de- 


ts to bring pressure on Congress for 

new and extraordinary appropriations and 
the initiation of new policies. The distri- 
on of the appropriation bills in the 
helps the departments to bring pres- 

Sure on the special committees having 
tion, and when they fail with one 
Committee to try another. We have given 
80 much latitude to the departments that 
now presume to prepare legislation and 
insist on its adoption by Congress without 
&mendment of any kind; and, having pre- 
pared such legislation, they sometimes 
interpret it in administration in a way that 
even the members of committees 

Who reported and defended it on the floor. 

None of these executive officials are 
Tesponsible to the people or can be called to 
account by the voters. They are appointed 
by the President or by the heads of depart- 
ments or selected by the Civil Service Com- 
Mission, and when they make mistakes in 
Tecommending and preparing legislation 
Which Congress adopts Congress alone is 
held responsible. 

I have found executives—members of the 
Cabinet, bureau chiefs, and subordinate of- 
Aclals, including commissioners—yery hu- 
man in wanting what they want when they 
Want it and without regard to the revenues 
Or the demands of other departments. They 
are specialists and each devotes his whole 
attention to his one specialty as though it 
Were the universe. There are many very 
bright and clever men among them, and 
they are all energetic in their own fields of 
endeavor, but Congress has to look at the 
Whole Government together. Their enthusi- 
asm is commendable, but not conclusive. 
They are also like other people, imitative, 
and when one conceives an idea for a new 
Government function the others jump in 
and also want the same function, with the 
result too often of half a dozen rival func- 
tions in as many different departments. 

Is one of the most wasteful features 

Of the distribution of appropriation bills, 
We had an example of it when the Post 
Office appropriation bill was before the House 
last winter. The Postmaster General rec- 
Ommended that he be given a large appro- 
Priation for building and operating airplanes 
When we have a surplus of airplanes and 
Operators in the Army and also in the Navy 
With rivalry and friction between them. He 
also recommended a large appropriation for 
the construction of post roads when the 
Department of Agriculture has control of 
Millions of money appropriated by Congress 
to ald the States in building roads, with a 
Toad division that appears to have become 
Miclent. But the Postmaster General want- 
ed to duplicate this important Government 
function. The Post Office Committee wrote 
recommendations into the Post Office 
appropriation bill. The House by a substan- 
tlal majority refused these appropriations 
cause they were duplications of service 
Performed by other departments, but the 
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Senate adopted the Postmaster General’s reo- 
ommendations and the House concurred 
rather than let the Post Office appropriation 
bill fail; but only after the transfer of ju- 
risdiction of the appropriation of $200 mil- 
lion for post roads to the Department of 
Agriculture, which has control of other good- 
road funds, and prevented the most ex- 
travagant duplication of Government service 
that was ever proposed. Such duplications 
have been occurring from year to year under 
the present distribution of appropriations, 
because the committees reporting the legis- 
lation do not have time to go over the whole 
history of what has been authorized and 
done by other departments, but accept the 
recommendations of department heads who 
desire to inaugurate new policies or dupli- 
cate those of other departments. 

When Congress adopts a new national 
policy if should be presented in a specific 
bill and carefully considered, and not as an 
amendment to an appropriation bill which 
must be enacted to provide funds for con- 
tinuing the regular functions of a depart- 
ment of the Government. I regret to say 
that much of the most extravagant legis- 
lation has been secured in this way of 
amendment to emergency appropriation bills. 
The distribution of appropriation bills has 
developed this haphazard legislation more 
than anything else I can recall, because the 
bills reported from these committees now 
combine legislation and appropriation. In 
the old days we did not have this embar- 
rassment. The Committee on Military Af- 
fairs prepared legislation for the Army, and 
the Committee on Appropriations reported 
the appropriations for the Army; the law and 
the appropriations were kept separate, as 
they should be to avoid confusion and also 
to avoid writing new policies into the law 
on appropriation bills with little or no con- 
sideration, the appropriations as a whole be- 
ing the one great object before Congress. 
What is true of the legislation reported by 
the Committee on Military Affairs is true of 
that reported from the other committees 
that have the power to report appropriations, 
such as the Committee on Agriculture, the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, and the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. They all combine legislation 
and appropriations and sometimes in a way 
to have the legislation little understood and 
even from the average member; 
but whatever the objections to it, they must 
be waived to secure thé appropriation for the 
Government function of the department. 

Any budget committee appointed by the 
Executive would not materially differ in its 
functions from that performed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, who, under an old 
act of Congress, is required to transmit to 
Congress all the estimates for Government 
expenditures before Congress assembles, and 
with them estimates of the revenues. That 
is a budget function conferred on the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury as complete as any 
that I have seen proposed in which the Ex- 
ecutive has any part. But what does the 
Secretary of the Treasury do? He, or often 
a clerk, simply transmits to Congress every 
estimate made by any of the departments, 
when, and as often as they make them, 
unti: it is a common thing to have supple- 
mentary estimates come in all through a 
session of Congress and then followed by 
deficiency estimates until it requires the 
services of a body of expert accountants to 
figure out the estimates of the different de- 
partments in one session of Congress, The 
Treasury Department, instead of being a 
clearinghouse for the estimates of expendi- 
tures and revenue to meet them, is simply a 
pneumatic tube to hustle along to Congress 
all the estimates of expenditure anybody in 
any of the executive departments thinks de- 
sirable. Would any budget commission ap- 
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pointed by the Executive change this ex- 
travagant method of conducting the public 
business? 

Reform is a much-abused word in Govern- 
ment affairs. When I hear men talk about 
Government reforms I am sometimes re- 
minded of a newspaper waif I read many 
years ago: 


“I'm thankful that the sun and moon 

Are both hung up so high 

That no pretentious hand can stretch 
And pull them from the sky. 

If they were not, I have no doubt 
But some reforming ass 

Would recommend to take them down 
And light the world with gas.” 


I admit that the Government has many 
valuable experts who give their time to spe- 
cial investigations; but some. years ago it 
was a standing joke that one of the most 
modest clubs in Washington was the most 
expensive club in the world, because all the 
Government experts and many not in the 
Government service were members of that 
club and it became an exchange for ideas 
for new plans of Government expenditure 
and enlargement of the Government budget. 
The Government experts know little or noth- 
ing about how revenues are secured, and 
they have no hesitancy about working up all 
sorts of schemes for spending public money 
on the theory that Uncle Sam has an in- 
exhaustible and independent income. I have 
met all kinds of experts in the Committee 
on Appropriations and have sometimes voted 
for what they asked, and afterward conclud- 
ed that I had been hypnotized by their en- 
thusiasm and confidence in making two 
blades of grass grow where one had grown 
before, for the harvest was not materially 
changed by the appropriation. 

But I have some impressive memories of 
Government experts who did not understand 
the art of propaganda. There was Pro- 
fessor Langley, for many years Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution. He was a great 
scientist and one of the most modest men 
about asking for Government help that I 
ever met. About 20 years ago, when I was 
chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, Professor Langley was before the com- 
mittee, and after he had presented his esti- 
mates to the subcommittee I asked if there 
was anything else he would like to present 
to the committee. 

“Yes, Mr. Chairman; I would like to have 
$10,000 to experiment in building a flying 
machine,” said the professor. 

“Great heavens,” I exclaimed, “A flying 
machine to ride up in the air?” 

“Yes,” he replied. “I don’t wonder at your 
question because you have not given the 
subject any investigation. But is not a bird 
heavier than air? Is not the eagle who soars 
in the sunlight and above the clouds heavier 
than air; and don't you think we could de- 
vise a machine by which the human animal 
can navigate the air?” 

He did not have to argue or make elab- 
orate explanations, The subcommittee 
agreed to the appropriation, the full com- 
mittee accepted the recommendation, and 
the House and Senate made the appropria- 
tion; and I was more ridiculed and abused 
for “wasting the people's money” on flying 
machines than for any other appropriation 
I reported while chairman of that com- 
mittee. I was cartooned as Mother Shipton 
riding through the air on a broom, and 
was given no end of notoriety because of 
that modest appropriation. Professor Lang- 
ley, built his machine, took it down the Po- 
tomac and made it fiy, but he was too old 
to operate it himself, and his assistant was 
too timid, especially with a bevy of news- 
paper correspondents hovering about to re- 
cord the failure, and the flying machine, af- 
ter a very short flight, tumbled into the 
river, The gasoline engine had not been 
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fully developed and Langley failed, but the 
Wright brothers took up the same principle 
and, with a better engine, made flying not 
only a possibility but developed it into a 
pastime. They did more. They took the old 
Langley machine from its place in the Na- 
tional Museum and made it fly over the 
National Capital to let the Congress see that 
it had not thrown away that $10,000 which 
was appropriated to help Professor Langley 
experiment with a flying machine. But 
Langley was an exception among Govern- 
ment experts, especially in his modesty about 
asking for big Government appropriations, 
and my confidence in him made me more 
lenient in considering the extravagant 
prospectuses of others. 

The promotion and encouragement of agri- 
culture is one of the enthusiasms of the pres- 
ent time and has been growing ever since the 
distribution of the appropriation bills. Be- 
fore that reform the Committee on Agri- 
culture reported legislation and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations reported the ap- 
propriations for the Bureau of Agriculture. 
In 1881 this appropriation was $250,000, and 
it was considered ample, but within 10 years 
the bureau had become a department and 
the appropriation increased to $3 million. 
Last year Congress appropriated $27 million 
for the activities of the Department of Agri- 
culture and gave another appropriation of 
$11 million for the stimulation of agricul- 
ture for war emergencies, making a total of 
$38 million for the encouragement of farm- 
ing four times that of 10 years ago—and the 
average yield of cereals per acre is less now 
than then. This appropriation for the De- 
partment of Agriculture is constantly grow- 
ing. This year it is $34 million, and with 
the good-roads appropriations which are 
handled by the Department added, its an- 
nual disbursements amount to about 870 
million, The experts are continually cry- 
ing for more and spreading propaganda to 
extend their work, even to teach the farm- 
ers’ wives how to cook and make butter, 

There is one recommendation of the Select 
Committee on National Expenditures of the 
British House of Commons that is worth 
considering. That committee, in its report, 
says that “the Treasury could not exercise 
its powers of control if it is itself a spend- 
ing department,“ and it recommended that 
the old-age pensions control be transferred 
to some other department. But when we 
created the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
which is to be one of the greatest spending 
bureaus of the Government, it was placed un- 
der the Treasury Department; and, partly by 
law and partly by Executive order, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has become the con- 
troller of greater expenditures than any other 
administrative department to divert his at- 
tention from the function of looking after 
Government finances and checking up all 
expenditures. The President placed the con- 
trol of the railroads in the hands of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and Congress, under 
advice from the Treasury Department, has 
given it control of war-risk insurance, of 
public buildings, the Coast Guard, the Pub- 
Uc Health Service, and other spending bu- 
reaus. 

Several new Government policies have 
been adopted through the efforts of these 
bureaus under the stress of war. One is an 
appropriation of $11 million for the estab- 
lishment of hospitals for soldiers—and 
others—under the control of the Public 
Health Service, notwithstanding the reports 
of the Surgeon Generals of the Army and 
Navy that they had ample hospital facilities 
for all the soldiers. Here is another dupli- 
cation of service under the impulse to take 
care of the soldiers, and a new Government 
policy by making it permanent for civilians; 
and the extension of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, which is the greatest mushroom growth 
in the Government, reaching out to control 
the health of all the people and become a 
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national dispensary and clinic at the expense 
of the Federal Treasury with an army of 
doctors prescribing calomel and castor oil to 
100 million people without even looking at 
their tongues. 

Another new policy was grafted last year 
on the Army appropriation bill, making an 
appropriation of about $3 million for the 
cooperation of the Federal Government with 
the States in the control of vice diseases. 
This was also placed under the direction of 
the Public Health Service. It may or may 
not have been a good war policy; but it was 
adopted, not as a separate measure, but as 
an amendment to the bill to appropriate 
$10 million for the Army in the emergency 
of war, making an appropriation to be con- 
trolled by a bureau under the Treasury 
Department. But, in addition to the ir- 
regular way of making the appropriation, 
there was the manufactured emotionalism 
for protecting the boys from greater dangers 
than those of battle, with alleged statistics 
to show that our boys were not fit to fight 
because of their vices. There was little de- 
bate on this “war measure” because no 
members was prepared to dispute the sta- 
tistics and be charged with defending vice; 
and Congress gave the Public Health Serv- 
ice $3 million and arbitrary power over all 
people who approached an Army camp, and 
also over interstate travel. This new policy 
came in answer to the agitation as to 
whether the American boys were fit to 
fight, and that agitation appears like a 
nightmare, since the boys showed to the 
whole world their fitness for fighting at 
Verdun, at St. Mihiel, and the Argonne, 
when they drove back the Germans and 
won the war. The Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral's report also discredits the statistics 
of the health experts by showing that of 
the millions of boys examined by the 
Army surgeons only 1 percent of those re- 
jected as unfit for fighting were rejected 
because of vice disease, and that only one 
in a thousand of those examined was dis- 
qualified by reason of vice. Consciously or 
ignorantly, the health experts slandered our 
American boys, but they got $3 million and 
established an autocratic power over all the 
people under the stress of war. They are 
trying to make this power permanent since 
the armistice, and, strange to say, the one 
voice raised against it in the last session was 
that of the only woman who ever held a 
seat and a vote in Congress. Where men 
feared to be misunderstood by opposing this 
new policy, a refined woman stepped into 
the arena to do battle and discuss a question 
which is barred from good society. Miss 
Rankin fought the paragraph, secured an 
amendment cutting off a part of the arbi- 
trary power of the experts, and won the ad- 
miration of all Members of the House by the 
way she laid aside mock modesty to discuss 
frankly and intelligently the questions in- 
volved in the control of vice disease. = 

Some of our reformers are unconscious 
revolutionists, and some of the advocates 
of the budget system are of that order. They 
want to strike out the “government of the 
people” and the “government by the people” 
from Lincoln’s celebrated phrase, and retain 
only “a government for the people.” They 
are the reactionaries I most fear because 
they are going back toward the centraliza- 
tion and bureaucracy that long ago dis- 
appeared from the world except in Russia 
and Germany, where it recently went down 
in a crash of anarchy. We want no such 
“reform” in this country. When we create 
a budget commission we should keep it in 
Congress and as far as possible in the House 
of Representatives, which is directly respon- 
sible to the people on the basis of popula- 
tion. If we leave any part of it to the execu- 
tive we shall only exaggerate the present em- 
barrassments. The electorate will continue 
to hold the Representatives responsible for 
the budget, whatever power they surrender 
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to the executive. The heads of the depart- 
ments want to make the budget of expendi- 
tures and compel Congress to levy taxes ac- 
cording to their plans for expenditure. The 
Pharaohs had that kind of a budget system. 
and so has the Czars of Russia. It was not 
the system embodied in the American Con- 
stitution, The President recently vetoed 
the sundry civil appropriation bill which 
carries appropriations for almost every de- 
partment of the Government, because the 
appropriation for one function was not as 
large as the chief of the bureau desired, al- 
though it was more than double the offi 
estimates submitted to Congress for that 
bureau; and because the bill put a limitation 
on the amount that might be paid in high 
salaries to the employees of the bureau; not- 
withstanding the fact that Congress from the 
beginning has provided by law what the sal- 
aries of the President and all other officers 
of the Government should be. These de- 
velopments are all away from the budget 
plans of those who prepared the Constitu- 
tion, and when Congress consents to the ex- 
ecutive making the budget it will have sur- 
rendered the most important part of a rep- 
resentative government, and put this country 
back where it was when the shot at Lexing- 
ton was “heard ‘round the world.” Taxation 
without representation brought this Nation 
into being, and I think we had better stick 
pretty close to the Constitution with its 
division of powers well defined and taxing 
power close to the people. 

I believe that the House of Representa- 
tives should have one committee with juris- 
diction over appropriations, and that the 
House should stand firmly for its budget 
because it is the one branch of Congress to 
which the Constitution committed this re- 
sponsibility and the one which the people 
hold responsible for the budget, which in- 
cludes taxation as well as expenditure. 


Call for Fiscal Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor» an editorial entitled 
“CaPEHART Against Big Spending,” which 
appeared in the July 10, 1962, edition of 
the Elkhart Truth. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CAPEHART AGAINST Bic SPENDING 


Senator Homer CAPEHART’S strong call for 
fiscal responsibility is like a breath of fresh 
air amid the fog of spendomania“ in Wash- 
ington now. 

The Senate, June 28, voted 55 to 34 to 
increase temporarily the public debt ceiling 
to $308 billion. 

To his credit, GOP Senator Carerarr yoted 
“no.” Senator Vance HARTKE, Democrat, In- 
diana’s other Senator, voted “yes.” 

Earlier, CapeHart had voted for an amend- 
ment by Senator WII LiAxts, Republican, of 
Delaware, to increase the debt limit to only 
$306 billion in order to force the Kennedy 
administration to cut back spending. The 
amendment, opposed by Senator HARTKE, was 
defeated. 

Further, CarRHaxr asked Senators to go on 
record as opposed to unbalanced budgets and 
raising the debt ceiling every year, and in 
favor of a “sound fiscal policy.” 
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He offered an amendment to express the 
“sense of Congress” that Federal taxes should 
be reduced immediately by at least $5 billion 
and that Government expenditures should 
be cut by at least $7.5 billion in fiscal 1963. 

Again CAPEHART lost. But he was express- 
ing one of the political trulsms which too 
Many politicians try to avoid: There is no 
Magic cornucopia of money in Washington. 

If tax revenues are cut, and spending is 
not cut, then the debt must rise. People 
cannot go on forever spending more than 
they make. Why does anyone try to kid 
himself the Government can do it? 

Yes, the senior Hoosier Senator lost his 
fiscal point. But even one man who is right 
is in a majority, according to an old axiom. 

And there are many who do agree with 
Caprenart. To protect the financial sound- 
ness of the Nation—upon which our very 
security may depend—it is urgent that his 
fiscal views ultimately do prevail. 


Adaptive Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I read with great interest the 
excellent editorial in the Monday issue 
of the Washington Post entitled “Adap- 
tive Agriculture.” The editorial ana- 
lyzes and vigorously disagrees with the 
recommendations of the Committee on 
Economic Development which call for 
cutting the farm labor force from 5.5 
Million to 3.5 million over a 5-year pe- 
riod at which time agriculture would 
be on a free market with no further 
Government subsidy. 

I was glad to see the forthright posi- 
tion the Washington Post took against 
the CED proposals. The editorial rightly 
Points out that the controls now in ef- 
fect on rice, peanuts, tobacco, and cot- 
ton have not produced intolerable pol- 
icing measures; that production controls 
hold out a larger hope for a prosperous 
rural America than the CED’s proposals 
for returning agriculture to the free play 
of the market; that the outlook for more 
rapid emigration from agriculture and 
for its easy absorption in nonfarm indus- 
try is not good; and that such absorption 
would seriously diminish buying power 
in rural America to the severe detriment 
of the 45 to 50 million rural, nonfarm 
pompie in towns and villages across the 

d. 

We are dealing with human beings, not 
statistics. I agree 100 percent with the 
Washington Post stand that “the coer- 
cion of farm prices at poverty levels will 
not be needed to force the efficient use 
of manpower.” 

I highly recommend the editorial 
Which follows to the attention of all my 
colleagues: 

ADAPTIVE AGRICULTURE 

The Committee on Economic Development 
has brought out an adaptive program for 
fgriculture, the chief virtue of which is in 
its proposals for helping excess farm labor 
get into nonfarm jobs by maintaining high 
levels of industrial activity and by. better 
training and education in rural areas. 
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There will be much disagreement over the 
CED plan to cut farm labor by one-third over 
a 5-year period during which adjustment 
price supports and land diversion payments 
would be made at a diminishing rate so that, 
in the end, the market would call forth the 
appropriate amount of capital, labor, and 
land input, without further Government 
subsidy. 

That the CED's 5-year plan would end with 
a free-market agriculture having a satis- 
factory per capita income is greatly to be 
doubted. D. E. Hathaway, one of the advisers 
to the CED farm subcommittee, has esti- 
mated, in another context, that a return to 
free markets without controls or price sup- 
ports would cut farm income by “perhaps 
a third or more.” This view is widely shared. 
That would leaye per capita farm income of 
a much smaller agriculture, at the end, at 
the unsatisfactory level where it is now. 

The CED's plan would cut the farm labor 
force from 5.5 million to 3.5 million—at 
about 400,000 to 500,000 a year. It finds the 
current rate of emigration from farming too 
slow. But the labor force in agriculture has 
dropped by 40 percent since 1940. In 1910 
31 percent of the working population of this 
country was engaged in farming. By 1950 
it had dropped to 11.6 percent. In the 
sixties, the decline in total farm population 
has averaged 900,000 a year. It may be 
doubted that our economy can be made to 
adjust without serious social and political 
consequences to a much more rapid rate of 
change. 

The basic theory of the CED is that low 
farm prices will cut the input of land and 
labor resources in agriculture and that non- 
farm occupations can absorb the farm labor 
surplus at a much more rapid rate of emigra- 
tion. Both premises are to be doubted. 

C. E. Bishop has pointed out in Labor 
Mobility and Population in Agriculture that 
‘farm product prices would have little or no 
influence on the rate of migration.” He 
finds some evidence that emigration rises 
when income per farm worker increases in 
relation to Income of factory workers. He 
thinks more farm people are ready to trans- 
fer from farm to nonfarm jobs at prevailing 
rates of return than jobs are available.” The 
CED thinks price supports have “deterred the 
movement of resources out of agriculture,” 
but Bishop thinks that on balance, the ef- 
fect may have been to increase migration 
through providing farm people with the cap- 
ital needed to transfer to nonfarm areas.” 
Farm migration, he points out, has been the 
greatest from areas receiving the highest pro- 
portion of income from price-supported com- 
modities. Nor is it clear that low prices 
cause acreage reduction and reduced produc- 
tion as the CED seems to think. Mr. Hath- 
away has pointed out elsewhere that the 
farmer “having made the initial commit- 
ment of his labor and capital to agriculture 
* * © finds the best way in which he can in- 
dividually maximize his income is to increase 
output even farther than his present level of 
excessive production.” 

Whether lower prices will or will not cut 
the farm plant and labor force, can jobs be 
found in nonfarm work for more ex-farm 
labor? The CED thinks so. But Varden 
Fuller, of the University of California, who 
has contributed to a recent analysis made at 
Iowa State, thinks “the prospective economic 
environment of the sixties will be less favor- 
able to continued large scale off-farm migra- 
tion.” In the absence of a dramatic change 
in the economy's growth rate there is good 
cause to agree with Varden. The economy 
has not been able to absorb natural increases 
to labor force. The CED report estimates 
that its plan would cause the labor force, 
which it says is now growing 1½ million a 
year, to grow 1% million a year or at a rate 
40 percent greater. (The economy has not 
been able to absorb at the 1½ million rate 
and for nearly a year only 600,000 of the 
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statistically expected 114 million have been 
added to the labor market.) The CED takes 
no account, moreover, of the effect of a con- 
tracted agriculture on the 6 million engaged 
in the farm supply business, or the 10 million 
engaged in processing, shipping, and dis- 
tributing farm products. There would be 
an emigration out of these occupations, too. 
In dealing with the farm problem, we deal 
not just with the 5.5 million farm producers 
but with all those in related enterprise and 
with the 45 to 50 million rural, nonfarm 
people in towns and villages across the land. 
The serious dislocation of this national rural 
community, brought about by a drastic con- 
traction of agriculture, moreorer, could so 
greatly diminish buying power in rural Amer- 
ica that nonfarm industry would be affected 
and its ability to absorb former farmers fur- 
ther diminished. The outlook for more rapid 
emigration from agriculture and for its easy 
absorption in nonfarm industry is not good. 

The CED rejects out of hand the possibility 
of solving the farm problem by “a stringent, 
leak-proof control of production, so that 
farmers will get higher prices for a smaller 
volume of sales." It thinks it “uncertain” 
that this could be effective “without policing 
measures that would be intolerable in Amer- 
ica.” And yet, such stringent controls are 
in effect on rice, peanuts, tobacco, and cotton 
and have not produced “intolerable” policing 
measures. This is essentially the program 
the administration urged Congress to enact 
for other crops. 

For all the difficulties of production con- 
trol, and they certainly are numerous and 
formidable, they hold out a larger hope for a 
prosperous rural America than the CED's 
proposals for returning, after an interval, to 
the free play of the market. There is not 
sufficient evidence that low farm prices, if 
the country would tolerate the hardships 
they would induce, would produce the dimin- 
ished investment of labor and land and 
capital resources needed to achieve balanced 
agricultural production, There is no eyi- 
dence whatever that the nonfarm economy 
can absorb the millions of persons that would 
be added to the labor force by more rapidly 
contracting agriculture, by curtailing the 
work force engaged in farm supply and 
marketing and by diminishing opportunities 
throughout nonfarm rural America, 

The rate of emigration from agriculture 
will take care of itself if a healthy, growing 
and expanding national economy, in urban 
and in rural areas as well, provides ad- 
equately remunerative nonfarm jobs for a 
well-educated and sufficiently trained rural 
population. The coercion of farm prices at 
poverty levels will not be needed to force the 
efficient use of manpower. 


Distinguished Editor Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to congratulate a dis- 
tinguished West Virginian, a highly re- 
garded editor, and an esteemed friend, 
Mr. Randal Strother, who has been hon- 
ored by Salem College as its Alumnus of 
the Year. 

This award, together with one received 
from the Harrison County Council of 
Parents-Teachers Association for out- 
standing service to education, was richly 
deserved. 
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Mr. Strother has given his time and 
many talents to promoting education 
generally, and particularly the best in- 
terests of his alma mater, Salem College. 

Randal—for I find it difficult to refer 
to him in more formal language—has 
served his community, his State and his 
Nation well. He received his degree from 
Salem College in 1934. He served in the 
82d Airborne Division participating in 
six European campaigns during World 
War II. Most of his adult life has been 
in the newspaper business, in Clarksburg, 
and since 1948 he has been the editor 
of the Clarksburg Exponent. 

Members of the alumni committee who 
chose Randal for the award were Mrs. 
T. Edward Davis, of Salem, W. Va.; San- 
ford Randolph, of Bridgeport, W. Va.; 
and Commander Bill Thompson, of 
Pittsburgh. They chose well. 


The Communist Offensive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mrs, KELLY. Mr. Speaker, we heard, 
during the debate on the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act of 1962, many arguments for 
and against aid and I quote “to Commu- 
nist nations or to Communist countries” 
and to those countries behind the*Iron 
Curtain. I did not enter the argument 
for many reasons, the most important 
reason being that I had introduced this 
amendment for so many years, not only 
in the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the House of Representatives, but also 
during the debate on related bills—so 
that when others took up the cudgel, I 
remained silent. I feel the issue is 10 
years too late. I had always hoped I 
would be proven wrong—but I am con- 
vinced now more than ever that I was 
right. I do not believe in giving aid or 
in selling U.S. agriculture surpluses to 
any Communist government. I believe it 
perpetuates that government and keeps 
the people enslaved. I believe it permits 
that government to divert its capital to 
the production of war materials, and im- 
plements of war in place of directing any 
benefits to the people. Thus I feel aid 
in any form to a Communist government 
relieves that government from admitting 
the failures of the Communist theory. 

Even though I voted to give President 
Kennedy the same discretionary power 
as was reserved for, President Eisen- 
hower, and other Presidents, I believe 
aid to Communist governments is unjust 
and immoral when the economy of our 
Republic and the economy of other free 
peoples is geared to maintain our way of 
life and to protect the rights of man. 
I trust that the policy of the administra- 
tion will not permit aid to more Com- 
munist governments. 

To me, every phase and facet of ac- 
tivity of the leaders of the Kremlin and 
their leaders of the captive nations must 
be watched, reported and acted upon. 
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For over 5 years, my Subcommittee on 
Europe of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs has studied the Russian oil of- 
fensive. I have reported to the previous 
and to the present administrations all 
the information we have received. As 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Eu- 
rope of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House of Representatives, I feel 
action should be taken by the adminis- 
tration on the Russian oil offensive 
problem before it is too late. 

I submit for the Recorp the following 
article which I hope all will read. 

THe SOVIET ACHILLES' HEEL 
(By Henry C. Wolfe) 

(As an officer of the ARA in Soviet Russia, 
Mr. Wolfe spent a year in the peasant vil- 
lages. Among his books is “The Imperial 
Soviets.“) 

Energetic Nikita Khrushchev has recently 
been campaigning from White Russia to 
Kazakhstan. Disarmament? Freedom for 
Soviet satellites? No. The busy dictator 
wants more food for the Red Army, Commu- 
nist Party members and the Soviet's bu- 
reaucracy and industrial workers. He has 
been haranguing Communist Party meetings, 
threatening collective-farm managers, cajol- 
ing peasants and promising the Russian pub- 
lic that the USSR. will soon surpass the 
United States in food output. With the 
promised rise in food production, he declares, 
the Soviet Union will have a weapon “more 
powerful than the hydrogen bomb.” 

The Achilles heel of the Soviet Union's 
political-economic-military structure is the 
agricultural problem. It is a perennial 
crisis that ties manpower to the land, is a 
drag on the economy, and delays accumula- 
tion of the huge food stockpile the Red Army 
chiefs want. Moreover, it is bad advertising 
abroad for communism. Accordingly, one 
Soviet hierarch after another tries his hand 
at a solution. 

Stalin carried out a draconian collectiviza- 
tion drive. Andreyey proposed various 
blundering experiments. Khrushchev sug- 
gested the building of agrogoroda (agricul- 
tural cities) and promoted his costly virgin 
lands" operation. Despite loss of millions of 
lives and suffering on a colossal scale, the 
Soviet food problem has not been solved. 
Yet Russia is not without some good black- 
earth areas and has even today a farm pop- 
ulation which includes almost half the in- 
habitants of the U.S.S.R. Why the agricul- 
tural problem? 

The root of the problem is the peasant. 
Shaggy Ivan in his patched clothes and 
muddy boots is opposed to communism. He 
is an individualist. His desire to own land 
amounts to a passion. He wants to own his 
own home, some livestock and the acres he 
tills. He wants to produce crops that he 
can sell at good advantage, to buy where he 
can get the best bargains. He wants to plow 
the profits back into more land, animals, 
and tools. In short, he is just what Com- 
munist officials used to tell me he was, a 
“petty capitalist.” Forty-four years of Soviet 
indoctrination and pressure have not 
changed his nature. 

Lenin recognized the peasant’s age-old 
land hunger and used it as a lure to obtain 
peasant support during the 1917 Bolshevik 
counterrevolution and the ensuing civil 
war. The Leninist slogan “Bread, land, and 
pace” appealed toIvan. The big estates were 
broken up and divided among the peasants. 
When the White generals were closing in on 


the new Bolshevik regime—Kolchak from , 


Siberia, Denikin from the south and Yuden- 
itch from the northwest—Trotsky’s hard- 
pressed Red Army had widespread support 
from the peasants. The latter feared that 
if the White armies won, hated tsarism 
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would return and the big landowners would 
reclaim their estates. 

Once the Whites were defeated, however, 
the Reds cracked down on the peasants. 
“Iron broom” squads of party workers and 
soldiers plundered the peasants of their 
food and—even more disastrous—of their 
grain reserves and seed. By early 1921, con- 
ditions in the peasant villages were so des- 
perate that the Kronstadt sailors protested 
to the Soviet regime. Lenin had called these 
seamen “the beauty and pride of the Russian 
revolution,” but in the savage conquest and 
punishment of Kronstadt, Lenin and Trotsky 
destroyed the garrison. The sailors’ rebel- 
lion jolted even the cynics in the Kremlin. 
Soon afterward Lenin promulgated the NEP 
(New Economic Policy), which was a com- 
promise with the peasants. It exemplified 
Lenin’s dictum: one step backward, in order 
to take two forward. 

The NEP was a step in the direction of free 
enterprise. It promised rewards for those 
who worked hard and produced. That was 
just what the peasants and the urban rem- 
nants of the middle class wanted, and under 
fairly normal conditions it would have 
brough quick and dramatic results, But the 
NEP was introduced after the peasants had 
been robbed of their seed grain and right on 
the eve of one of the most devastating 
droughts in Russian history. 

In the great Volga black-earth basin, for 
instance, when the peasants scraped together 
a few seeds and planted them, the sprouts 
withered and died in the parched fields. For 
there was virtually no rain that spring and 
summer. Hot winds and sand storms swept 
in from Siberia and Central Asia. Small 
streams dried up. The feedless, unwatered 
livestock began to die. Desperately short 
of food even before the drought, the peasants 
ate an ersats bread made of such ingredients 
as tree bark, locusts, Manure, and grass. 
They devoured their dogs and cats, even rats 
and clay. Some resorted to cannibalism. 

To escape the hunger, sand storms, and 
heat, whole villages took to the westward 
road. Panic stricken, they boarded trains, 
packing into the cars, and clinging to the 
roofs. Filthy and vermin-infested, the ref- 
ugees brought pestilence and misery to the 
towns and cities. Typhus, cholera, typhoid, 
and other epidemics raged. 

In Moscow, finally, the Soviet hierarchs 
grew jittery. At first they tried to hide the 
charnel-housé conditions from the free 
world. But by June 1921 they realized that 
the famine, pestilence, and socio-economic 
chaos threatened their dictatorship. Amid 
the increasing anarchy, the Soviet regime 
might well collapse. On June 26, Pravda, 
official publication of the Communist Party, 
admitted that 25 million Russians were 
starving. 

On July 23, Maxim Gorky, the world- 
famous writer, appealed to Europe and Amer- 
ica for help. He told of the imminent 
death of millions of Russians. “I ask all 
honest European and American people for 
prompt aid for the Russian people,” he 
pleaded. “Give bread and medicine.” 

American help was promptly offered by 
Herbert Hoover and his American Relief Ad- 
ministration (ARA). On August 27, the first 
American relief party rolled into Windau 
station in Moscow. They immediately began 
setting up a system of child-feeding stations 
through the famine regions. The Bolsheviks 
were, of course, highly suspicious of Ameri- 
can intentions. They had always used food 
to reward collaborators. 

When Dr. H. Carey Walker opened relicf 
headquarters in Leningrad, he met the belli- 
gerent Zinoviev, local Communist boss. 
“Food is a weapon,“ he roared at Dr. Walker. 
“In our hands, Mr, Zinoviev,” the American 
replied, “food is a weapon only against 
hunger.” 
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At the height of the American relief pro- 
fram, about 5 million children a day were 
fed in ARA kitchens, and 11 million adults 
through the ARA corn-distribution program. 
Moreover, millions of dollars“ worth of medi- 
cal supplies, soap, blankets, and hospital 
equipment were given the Russian people. 
Closely affillated with the ARA were a num- 
ber of small relief organizations, including 
the mission of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council. The latter was directed by the late 
Edmund A. Walsh, 8.J. 

At the conclusion of the ARA mission of 
mercy, the highest Soviet officials admitted 
that the Americans had saved at least 20 
million lives. Besides alleviating hunger, the 
ARA had prevented depopulation of the great 
grain-producing Volga regions. The policy 
of distributing food to people only in their 
Own villages had kept millions of peasants on 
the land. Otherwise, the farmers would 
have died on the road or congregated in the 
Cities, thus continuing the famine. 

Once the acute famine conditions had 
eased, the food situation began to get better. 
Seed grain was purchased through the ARA. 
Under the NEP the pleasants had the land 
they craved and were encouraged to pro- 
duce. NEP traders in the cities brought 
Peasant produce and provided the farmers 
with a limited line of consumer goods. Buk- 
harin, leading Communist theoretician and 
editor of Pravda, urged the peasants to “en- 
rich themselves.” Conditions were still im- 
Proving in 1928, when Stalin abolished 
the NEP. 

At this point Stalin, now Soviet dictator, 
introduced his first 5-year plan. The coun- 
try was to be industrialized as fast was pos- 
Sible; the peasants were to become a landless 
agricultural proletariat. Land given to the 
Peasants by Lenin was being taken away from 
them by Stalin. NEP had merely served a 
breathing spell to enable the ruthless Soviet 
dictatorship to prepare for the twin job of 
building steel mills and smashing the power 
of the peasant landowners in the face of 
fiercely stubborn resistance. 

Ivan was in no mood to have his acres 
taken away from him. When Communist 
Police and soldiers came to his village, he 
fought back, against impossible odds. Many 
Peasants, men and women, were shot down; 
vast numbers of others were herded into 
Tailway cars and transported without food 
or water to the Arctic or the wastes of Si- 
beria and central Asia. Stalin’s war against 
the kulaks (so-called wealthy peasants) was 
Sadistic in its ferocity and extremely costly 
to the Soviet Union. 

When the kulaks realized that their prop- 
erty was to be seized, they slaughtered their 
livestock and often burned their crops. The 

were always the most intelligent 
People in a community and the hardest 
workers. Once Stalin had liquidated them, 
he had eliminated the best food producers. 
The inefficient and the lazy were left behind 
to be dragooned into collectives and state 
farms, Naturally, a terrible famine followed 
the extermination of the kulaks. According 
to the estimate of a trustworthy American 
Correspondent who visited the countryside 
at the time, the new famine cost 4 million 
lives. 

Stalin won his collectivization campaign. 
He had broken the power of the peasants 
and rendered them powerless to offer any 
armed resistance to his orders. But he had 
Created a colossal agricultural problem. How 
Could he now obtain enough food from the 
Survivors of the “war on the kulaks” to feed 
the Communist Party, the Red army and the 
increasing force of industrial workers? He 
Could shoot or imprison a recalcitrant peas- 
ant, true. But every peasant killed or locked 
Up in a concentration camp meant one less 
food producer on the land. Carried far 
enough, the “war on the kulaks” could re- 
sult in the starving of the whole Russian 
Population. 
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With the kulak leadership destroyed, the 
peasants no longer put up armed resistance. 
They had learned their lesson. They lacked 
organization; they could be continually 
watched and spied on. But no commissar 
or policeman could make Ivan work hard 
or faithfully. He would loaf on the job, en- 
gage in sly sabotage, steal, or occasionally set 
fire to state property. 

Since World War II, there has been mod- 
erate improvement in Soviet food produc- 
tion. New fertilizers, more farm machinery, 
American techniques, the incentive provided 
by individual garden plots have helped. But 
the basic problem remains, Addressing the 
Central Committee meeting in March 1962, 
Khrushchev admitted that there is not 
enough food. Referring to meat, he said: 
“The point is that there is simply not enough 
meat to go around.” Nor enough butter, 
milk, eggs, fresh vegetables, and fruit. 

What baffles Khrushchev is the fact that 
the peasants work their own little garden 
plots diligently and intelligently. Although 
these patches of soil constitute only a tiny 
proportion of the Soviet's farmland, they 
are believed to produce almost half the total 
output of some of the country’s food items; 
even a higher percentage of certain staples 
such as eggs and potatoes. The master of the 
Kremlin has denounced the selfishness of 
peasants who harvest good crops from their 
own gardens, but he needs their produce. If 
he abolishes the private plots, the Soviet 
Union will face another famine. His astro- 
nauts may have orbited the globe, but he 
has found no way out of his basic economic 
dilemma. 

Khrushchev has considered the agrogorod 
(agricultural city) solution. He knows that 
when a peasant leaves the farm and works 
in a factory he becomes more amenable to 
Sovietism. Away from his own piece of 
land, Ivan is somehow less opposed to com- 
munism. But it would be prodigiously ex- 
pensive to build the agrogoroda. And there 
is the possibility of a long famine period 
before the agrogorod project could be trans- 
formed into a workable solution. 

The virgin lands experiment, Khru- 
shchev evidently thought, offered an oppor- 
tunity to put the untilled Siberian and cen- 
tral Asian acreage to work. A huge recruit- 
ing campaign, with brass bands, advertising 
in the Communist press and all the hoopla 
characteristic of Soviet propaganda drives, 
has sent young people into the virgin lands. 
But short summers, long winters, lack of 
rain, shortage of farm implements and the 
inexperience of many of the colonists have 
made this a far from profitable venture. 

Khrushchey has blamed almost everybody 
but himself. He says Stalin “knew nothing 
about agriculture.” Lavrenti Beria, former 
secret police chief who was murdered by his 
Kremlin colleagues, is accused of “sabotaging 
the farm program.” The Soviet dictator 
inveighs against the “kulak mentality” and 
the “psychology of private ownership.“ He 
threatens lazy collective farm managers, 
alcoholics, bandits, cryptocapitalists, and 
other traitorous elements who, he charges, 
keep down Soviet food production. 

In frustration, Khrushchev announces a 
new Ministry of Production and 
of Farm Products. He protests that too 
much land is being used for grass, that the 
wrong crops are being raised. He vaguely 
promises “Leninist incentives” for the peas- 
ants. Ever the proverb quoter, he cautious 
city audiences that “a dry spoon scrapes the 
tongue.” Inspired by Iowan instruction in 
hybrid-corn raising, he tells everybody that 
corn is “sausage on a stick,” and makes 
grandiose assurances about his corn pro- 
gram. “Get down to militant work, com- 
rades“ he exhorts the central committee. 
“Forward to the victory of communism.” If 
oratory could produce meat and eggs, 
Khrushchey’s auditors would have plenty to 
eat. 
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Khrushchey cannot bring himself to ad- 
mit the real source of his farm trouble, He 
will not face up publicly to the peasants’ 
adamant opposition to collectivism. He does 
concede that half the corn crop in his na- 
tive Ukraine “was pilfered while standing in 
the fields.” But he does not mention that 
the corn standing in private garden plots 
was safe. 

Long indoctrination has not instilled in the 
peasant an interest in state property or re- 
spect for crops grown on land which he 
believes belongs to him. If he steals from 
the state, he reasons, he is only getting a 
little of what the state stole from him. Ivan 
is a stubborn fellow and he clings firmly to 
this logic. 

If Khrushchev is really determined to solve 
the food problem, he can. He has only to 
abolish collectivization and return the coun- 
tryside to free enterprise. The NEP showed 
what that could do. And the garden plots 
show what the peasant can produce when his 
heart is in it. But freedom for the peasants 
would constitute an admission that So- 
vietism has failed. And it would be extreme- 
ly difficult to make state capitalism work 
in the cities alongside free enterprise on 
the farms. Thus, the food problem remains 
the Soviets’ Archilles’ heel. 


Where Government Can Learn 
EXTENSION OF.REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I found it very interesting to 
note that when Mr. Ribicoff recently 
made his departure from the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
he was quoted in the press as follows— 
referring to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare: 

Its operations are so diverse and so dif- 
fused as to defy successful management. 
The man in my position wears 20 different 
hats a day, runs 100 separate programs and 
is responsible for 75 separate budget items. 
And the lst is growing all the time. 


According to the press he further 
stated the view in retrospect it was prob- 
ably a mistake to establish a single Cabi- 
net department administering so many 
separate agencies and responsible to so 
many congressional committees. He 
further suggested that the operations of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare would be improved by split- 
ting it into three parts—a Department 
of Education, Science and Arts, a De- 
partment of Health, and a Department 
of Welfare. 

To quote the exact words attributed to 
Mr. Ribicoff: 

Even the small European countries have 
separate departments for health, education, 
and welfare. Their cabinet ministers come 
to see me and can’t believe we're trying to 
run them all from one office. 


Mr. Speaker, I find these comments on 
the part of Mr. Ribicoff as he departs 
after 18 months as the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to be 
not only interesting but very illuminat- 
ing. In the first place, they serve as a 
rather complete rebuttal to the argu- 
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ments of those who still suggest that all 
of the diffuse and diverse activities of 
the Federal Government relating to the 
affairs of cities, villages, and towns of 
America could and be encompassed with- 
in a single monolithic bureaucracy head- 
ed by a Secretary of Urban Affairs and 
Housing. 

During the debate that was conducted 
on Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1962, 
which the House of Representatives 
wisely rejected, it was amply demon- 
strated that the proposed jurisdiction of 
a Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing would be far broader than any 
existing Government department or 
agency if its sponsors had their way. 
They were seeking Federal interven- 
tion in municipal affairs over every- 
thing from firefighting to the improve- 
ment of human relations. I feel safe 
in predicting that if we should ever be 
so unwise as to resurrect the President’s 
proposal to establish a Department of 
Urban Affairs and Housing that Mr. 
Ribicoff’s complaints concerning the im- 
possibility of the job that he was called 
upon to perform would pale into com- 
plete insignificance. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to include 
extraneous material I would like at this 
point to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an excellent article by Mr. Rex 
Karney, editor of the Register-Republic 
entitled “Where Government Can 
Learn.” Mr. Karney points out “even 
with the best of administrators how can 
something as gigantic as the Health, 
Education, and Welfare Department be 
run without waste, corruption, and in- 
efficiency?” . Ribicoff’s unusual can- 
dor would inly seem to bear out the 
fact that the size of a Government 
bureau or agency can interfere seriously 
with its efficiency of operation. 

The article follows: 

WHERE GOVERNMENT CAN LEARN 
(By Rex Karney) 

One lesson that has been learned by busi- 
ness over the years is that growing too big 
can be dangerous. There is the inevitable 
and natural demand that the giant be con- 
trolled. Business also has discovered that 
being too big can lead to inefficiency and 
waste. 

The Nation’s largest corporations are con- 
trolled by a multitude of laws, and in order 
to keep waste at a minimum and efficiency 
at a maximum, industrial giants decentral- 
ize both their operations and administrative 
structure. Divisions of a parent corporation 
comply with certain basic policies, but the 
individual segments have a great deal of 
autonomy. 

Perhaps there is a lesson in all this for 
those citizens who honestly believe that if 
there is an economic or social problem to be 
solved the way to solve it is to hand the re- 
sponsibility to Uncle Sam. 

Government, like big business, can become 
so big as to be dangerous to the right and 
liberties of minor political subdivisions. 

Government, like business, can become so 
big that it is humanly impossible to conduct 
its affairs without waste and inefficiency. 

There is hardly a department of the Fed- 
eral Government that does not prove these 
points. Federal problems also are compli- 
cated by the fact that some of its depart- 
ments are actively competitive in goals. One 
Federal agency is trying to hold down farm 
production. Another wants to build dams to 
provide irrigation so farmers can grow more 
crops. A third Government agency says it 
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should build the dam. A fourth may want 
to preserve some of the land in question as 
@ national park. 

In one field of governmental activity after 
another, it is possible to see the unhappy 
result of Government bigness. 

There is the inevitable tendency to apply 
a flat rule to all situations, regardless of local 
conditions. Under the guise of establishing 
Federal “standards,” Government agencies 
one after another have created what 
amounts to a series of straitjackets. High- 
Ways must be constructed in a certain way 
even though in a given locality there is a 
cheaper and more efficient way of doing the 
job well. If Federal money is involved in any 
project, it is always easiest to accept the 
standards required for the most difficult and 
complicated jobs and apply them to all. 
This is expensive, but in any government 
there is little incentive to look for cheaper 
and more efficient ways of getting the job 
done. 

There is evidence today, however, that tax- 
payers are more than bored with the re- 
peated examples of waste of tax dollars that 
keep popping up. They are becoming angry. 

Taxpayers want a Defense Establishment, 
but not necessarily one that keeps buying 
military supplies, at the same time many of 
these same items can be purchased at sur- 
plus stores at cutrate prices. 

Americans are not averse to using their 
food surpluses to feed hungry humans over- 
seas, but wonder about the wisdom of giv- 
ing billions of dollars to nations that are 
demonstrably our enemies, determined to 
destroy us. 

Taxpayers look at the Billie Sol Estes case 
not only as proof of the frailty of man, but 
also as evidence that something as tremen- 
dous and all-encompassing as our national 
farm program cannot be administered with- 
out a great many tax dollars being lost or 
misappropriated in the shuffle. 

Even with the best of administrators, how 
can something as gigantic as the Health, 
Education, and Welfare Department be run 
without waste, corruption, and inefficiency? 
And yet there are those who insist that this 
and other Federal bureaus be given even more 
duties, more money, more responsibility, and 
more power. 

It is indeed curious that it is those who 
view bigness in business as bad are the very 
same people who view bigness in Government 
as good. 


The Lotteries of Switzerland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to tell the Members of this House about 
the lotteries of Switzerland. There is 
no national lottery in Switzerland but a 
number of the cantons have grouped to- 
gether to run regional lotteries. 

The gross receipts in 1961 came to al- 
most 86 ½ million. Profits amounted to 
over $2 million. Some of the cantons 
use their share of the income for private 
charity cases, while others use it for 
public charities or cultural organiza- 
tions. 

The Swiss are widely and rightly famed 
for their interest in charitable causes. 
In addition, they have recognized that 
lotteries can be helpful devices to assist 
their endeavors in this direction. 
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Mr. Speaker, a national lottery in the 
United States could pump into our Treas- 
ury over $10 billion of new revenue every 
year which could be used to cut our 
taxes and reduce our national debt. 
When will America wake up to the worth 
and value of a national lottery? 


Quality Stabilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oi 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
quality stabilization bill has now com- 
pleted hearings in subcommittees of both 
the Senate and the House Commerce 
Committees. It is imperative that every 
Member of Congress understand this im- 
portant bill as a’ precise remedy for a 
serious malady in our economic system. 

It is needed as a law this year for most 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and re- 
tailers as well as the consumers. I have 
with me a recent editorial which came 
to my attention and which I believe gives 
a straightforward explanation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial entitled “Quality Stabiliza- 
tion Should Become Law,” which ap- 
peared in the June edition of Jewelers’ 
Circular-Keystone. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
tiorial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

QUALITY STABILIZATION SHOULD BECOME Law 

Discount selling is often called the mer- 
chandising revolution. This is careless talk. 
“Revolution” implies that a new system is re- 
placing an old one. “Revolution” suggests 
that mass merchandisers will take over the 
lion’s share of business and that established 
merchants will fade away. 

But, instead of resigning themselves to ex- 
tinction, established merchants are fighting 
back. 5 

So we are not experiencing a merchandis- 
ing revolution. We are, however, in the 
midst of a civil war in retailing. 

One of the battles in this civil war is now 
being fought in Washington, where House 
and Senate committees are hearing testi- 
mony for and against the proposed Quality 
Stabilization Act. 

If it becomes Federal law, quality stabil- 
ization will be a victory for most manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, and retailers as well as 
for consumers and the national economy. 

The bill rests on the principle that a 
maker has property rights to his trademark; 
therefore, he can stop the use of his brand 
name by those who impair its reputation. 

The bill authorizes the brand name owner 
to take the brand away from a reseller who 
uses it for bait, for selling below established 
price, or for misrepresentation. 

It gives two choices to a merchant whose 
rights have been revoked—either to sell out 
his present stock without mispractice or to 
sell his inventory back to the brand name 
owner. 

And it provides legal remedy for the brand 
name owner, if the reseller continues to use 
the brand after his right to do so has been 
withdrawn. The brand name owner may 
sue in the Federal district court for damages, 
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injunctive relief, the cost of the suit and 
his attorney's fees. 

These provisions have been sharply criti- 
cized by the Justice Department. Justice 
condemns quality stabilization as pricing by 
private individual's flat, freezing distribu- 
tion channels, restricting opportunity for 
newcomers, stifling initiative, weakening 
antitrust enforcement, retarding economic 
growth and conflicting with free enterprise. 

There are those on the other side who con- 
sider such reasoning as ivory tower abstrac- 
tion. Senator Kar, Muwnprt, Republican, of 
South Dakota, is one of them. We think his 
Analysis is more realistic. 

Manufacturers of popular trademarked 
products normally receive their business 
from ethical resellers, who compete for pub- 
lic purchases by delivering product quality 
and dependable services—at fair prices,” 
Senator MUNDT says. 

“When discounters raid the established 
popularity of a trademarked product, they 
Create unfairly the idea that the ethical re- 
Seller has been deliberately overcharging for 
that product. The result is understandable. 

“The ethical reseller, rather than submit 
to the discounter's unfair purpose of making 
him look like a profiteer, stops selling that 
Product. So the manufacturer almost at 
once loses these smaller resellers as the out- 
lets that normally sell most of his produc- 
tion, 

“The retailer suffers for the obvious reason 
that retail business growth in large measure 
Stems from the offering of quality merchan- 
dise, The consumer suffers through the loss 
of a retail outlet for the quality product in- 
volved, where the consumer cannot only re- 
ceive quality merchandise but also sound, 
dependable, personalized service. To the 
discriminating consumer, dependable service 
is quite nearly as important as a trustworthy 
Product. 

“With the loss of the ethical reseller, the 
hard-pressed manufacturer must sell most of 
his seriously shrunken output through a 
comparatively few professional discounters. 
These discounters demand constantly lower 
Prices from the manufacturers—so that their 
bait of sensationally lower and lower prices 
Can be offered to the public. 

“The manufacturer of quality products, 
the independent retail businessman, and the 
American consumer are all urgently needful 
of an effective remedy against the predatory, 
Unethical, and deceptive practices of the all- 
Sell-no-service discount merchandiser.” 

Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone will continue 
to report both sides of the Civil War in re- 
tailing fairly and objectively and as fully as 
Possible. But our sympathies are obvious. 

Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone joins the Re- 
tail Jewelers of America, Inc., the National 
Wholesale Jewelers Association, the Ameri- 
Can Watch Association, the Watch Material 
Distributors of America, and 60 other asso- 
Clations in endorsing the quality stabiliza- 
tion bill. In past years, Jewelers’ Circular- 
Keystone criticized fair trade as unworkable. 
But quality stabilization seems to be sup- 
Ported by logic, to be armed with teeth, and 
to be the sort of protection which is needed 
for orderly distribution. 

Our endorsement is made in awareness of 
the large degree of truth in the arguments 
against quality stabilization which have been 
raised by the Justice Department and in 
Spite of our reluctance to urge further legis- 
lation to regulate business. 

But price, the discounters’ stock in trade, 
is not the only factor in jewelry merchandis- 

Sentiment. confidence, and service are 
equally important. It would be a black day 
if diamonds, precious stones, pearls, silver- 
Ware, and fine watches were only to be found 
amidst the hurly-burly atmosphere of the 
discount center. 

It is to help preserve an appropriate en- 
vironment for our merchandise that Jew- 
¢lers’ Circular-Keystone supports the qual- 
ity stabilization bill. 
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Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of July 14, 1962: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas, July 14, 1962) 


HOUSE VOTES OPTION TO AID REDS 


Could that word final in big black letters 
on the masthead of the Washington Post of 
July 13 be prophetic as to the future of our 
Nation? In these headlines the press, the 
Prseident, his lieutenants, House leaders, and 
proponents of foreign aid hailed with delight 
a victory for the United States—the con- 
tinued right to give away to the enemy, 
American taxpayers’ money. For the United 
States and you, was this victory—or was this 
surrender? 

H.R. 11921, the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1962 authorized a total of $4,668,500,000 ($4.6 
billion or $4,668 million or $4.60 per minute 
since Christ was born) to be spent for mili- 
tary assistance, defense support, economic 
and technical assistance, development loans 
and grants, Alliance for Progress (Latin 
Amercia) contingency fund and administra- 
tive expenses. Three days’ debate produced 
21 amendments, 13 adopted and 8 rejected. 
The most critical issue of many controversial 
features of foreign aid was the matter of aid 
to Communists. Around this the hottest de- 
bate centered. Well—why not foreign aid? 
Why not aid to Communists, Socialists, neu- 
trals, and every country of the world? 
Here’s why not: in brief—random notes from 
debate—generally, (1) $6.6 billion is still on 
hand unspent, in the pipeline, for foreign 
aid. 

(2) United States is deficit financing—we 
must borrow to give it away—U.S. debt is 
$100 billion more than all the rest of the 
world together. 

(3) Our gold supply ($16.5 billion now— 
world already holds over $20 billion claims) 
is dangerously low and these dollars can be 
claimed in gold by foreign people. The value 
of our currency is further jeopardized and 
our economy and the free world rests on the 
dollar. 

(4) Our giveway policies and actions 
project wrong image of capitalism, private 
enterprise, and our spiritual beliefs. Also, 
our gifts distort our trade and other eco- 
nomic programs, including operation of laws 
of supply and demand and marketplace. 

(5) Military, economic, and technical as- 
sistance should be separated into separate 
bills as distinctly different matters. 

(6) Comptroller General pointed out that 
field operations were hampered by excess, 
not lack of money in programs. 

(7) Communism’s greatest growth has 
come since World War II during the period 
of our greatest foreign aid. 

(8) Two-thirds of our aid since World War 
II has gone to neutrals who have not been 
and are not now on our side. 

(9) At the Punta del Este meeting to re- 
strict the spread of communism from Cuba 
throughout Latin America 6 nations sup- 
ported Castro, and since have received $385 
million of aid and 13 nations supported our 
position and have received $173 million from 
us. We reward our enemies and confound 
our friends. 

(10) Brazil, opposing us at the Punta del 
Este Conference and expropriating U.S. prop- 
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erty, has received $120 million since the Con- 
ference and has been promised more. 

(11) Laos, recipient of over one-third bil- 
lion since becoming independent in 1954, had 
all aid from us cut off to force her to accept 
a Communist coalition government, 

(12) Ghana, whose leader Nkrumah Joins 
Russia, denounces United States and is 
firmly alined with the Communists, is re- 
ceiving U.S. aid for the beginning of a power 
dam on the Volta River. 

(13) Cambodia, construction of a hospital 
by the Russians with materials which were 
financed by US, dollars. We paid but Rus- 
sia got the credit. 

(14) Poland, recipient of over $1 billion 
U.S. aid has become more firmly controlled 
by Communists. 

(15) Yugoslavia, recipient of over $214 bil- 
lion, has never known freedom from dicta- 
tion and we have supported this subjuga- 
tion. 

(16) Vietnam, received US. aid to finance 
a new unneeded water pipeline; also unex- 
pended funds for highway not being used 
or returned, and costs have skyrocketed from 
$18 to $85 million and no top in sight, In 
Saigon radio towers were installed but not 
in operation, need undetermined. 

(17) Taiwan fertilizer plant, costing $34 
million nonoperable because didn’t meet 
specifications. 

The only argument advanced by propo- 
nents of aid to Communists is that such 
aid tends to separate Yugoslavia and Poland 
from the international Communist bloc, and 
that this is sufficient reason for such aid. 
(Other Communist countries are of course 
included here such as Cuba, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, etc.) Well, let’s see how this works 
out. Here are some quotes to remember: 

(1) Justice Douglas, “The underdeveloped 
nations that received our ald are mostly 
worse off for it. * * * The main impact of 
American foreign aid was to widen the gulf 
between rich and poor, helping to create 
the vacuum into which the Communists 
easily move.” 

(2) Khrushchev, “In all major interna- 
tional issues, the stand of the Soviet Union 
and Yugoslavia coincide or are identical.“ 

(3) Tito, “As regards building socialism 
with respect to the realization of final goals, 
there can only be differences concerning 
methods. There are almost as many roads 
leading toward socialism as there are coun- 
tries. There exist elements of dispute be- 
tween us and the Soviet Union but they are 
not so great.” 

(4) Dr. Slobodan M. Draskovich, author of 
the revealing book, “Tito—Moscow’'s Trojan 
Horse,” (pages 12228-12231, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, July 11, 1962), “The dilemma of the 
U.S. foreign policy is: to side with the Com- 
munist regimes, which enslaves their own 
people and work for the enslavement of 
the American people, or to side with the 
oppressed peoples and thus help bring about 
the greatest rebirth of freedom the world 
has ever known. Nothing less than the 
destiny of our Nation depends on the deci- 
sion we make.” Pity the people under Com- 
munist rule, under dictatorship, militant 
atheism, without freedom and without hope 
of uprising when the wealthy leader of the 
free nations, the United States supports 
financially their dictator. 

Turn now to treason as defined in article 
III. section 3 of the Constitution of the 
United States: “Treason against the United 
States, shall consist only in levying war 
against them, or in adhering to their ene- 
mies, giving them aid and comfort.” Isn't 
it proper to ask wherein this definition 
differs from our action in our foreign aid 
programs? Isn’t it prophetic—yes, suicidal 
that when atheistic, materialistic, socialism- 
communism is on the march throughout the 
world, we are embracing soclalism's pro- 
grams at home (Norman Thomas—Socialist 
leader says his campaigning is through, his 
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programs now adopted by government 
leaders) and our religious beliefs are under 
attack by the Supreme Court, and we count 
as a victory for the United States the passage 
of a bill which permits us to give aid and 
comfort to the enemy. 

My comments on the floor during debate 
were simply, “I think this bill is uncon- 
stitutional, it is illegal, it is immoral, it 18 
suicidal, and just plain downright foolish.” 
It is not yet too late for the American people 
to act. Foreign aid will be considered again 
when the appropriation bill comes before 
Congress. Now is the time to let your elected 
representatives know how you feel about aid- 
ing and comforting the enemy. You should 
write the President, the Vice President, your 
Senators and your Co: an before the 
foreign aid ‘appropriation bill comes up for 
a vote. 

The arguments against foreign aid are not 
new. These important questions have been 
raised again and again, and they have never 
been answered. In 1959 I summed up the 
case on foreign aid and the statement made 
then holds true today. I am, therefore, 
including with this newsletter a reprint of 
my newsletter of June 20, 1959. 


Dusty Road for the Migrant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of Sunday, 
July 15, 1962: 

Dusry ROAD FOR THE MIGRANT : 


Lobbying by the owners of huge farms in 
Texas and California seems likely once again 
to block a measure of economic justice for 
migratory farmworkers, perennially the for- 
gotten people of American politics. Sena- 
tor Wiui1amMs of New Jersey, who has cham- 
pioned the migrants’ cause as chairman of 
a special subcommittee, accuses a relative 
handful of big growers and their allies of 
engaging in pure flubdubbery to defeat a bill 
that would put the recruitment of domestic 
farmworkers on a more systematic basis and 
thus cut the need for importing hundreds 
of thousands of Mexican workers each year. 

The proposed legislation would enable the 
Federal-State employment service to func- 
tion more effectively in supplying workers 
when and where they are needed. It is also 
designed to assure the workers a reasonably 
continuous round of jobs under minimal 
standards of decency in housing and trans- 
portation. To the extent that it succeeds, 
it would reduce reliance on cheap foreign 
labor to harvest American crops. By the 
same token, it would offer promise that the 
destructive competition in wage standards 
created by the availability of imported work- 
ers would eventually stop, as it should under 
existing Federal law. Secretary of Labor 
Goldberg’s efforts to enforce present re- 
straints on such competition are currently 
jeopardized by congressional moves to limit 
enforcement funds and to roll back the in- 
adequate administrative authority he now 
has. The growers’ assertions of fear that we 
are on our way to a czar-ridden “agricultural 
welfare state” have a particularly ironic ring 
in this field of low wages and inhuman work- 
Ing conditions. 
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Martha W. Griffiths: A Woman of Ways 
and Means 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHICAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, as a Mem- 
ber of Michigan’s congressional delega- 
tion, it is my pleasure and good fortune 
to serve with the gracious and highly 
able MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS, Congress- 
woman from Michigan’s 17th District. 
Will Muller, respected political and edi- 
torial writer of the Detroit News, has 
written a perceptive and interesting ar- 
ticle on the very considerable accom- 
plishments of Representative GRIFFITHS, 
the first woman ever to sit on the Ways 
and Means Committee. She has ex- 
celled as a lawyer, State legislator, judge, 
and housewife prior to embarking on her 
present increasingly valuable contribu- 
tion to our Nation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include for the Record the following ar- 
ticle, as it appeared in the July 15, 
1962, issue of the Detroit News pictorial 
section: 

A WOMAN or Wars AND MEANS 
(By Will Muller) 

As long as our Republic evi historians 
will differ on how MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS be- 
came the first woman to pass through the 
11-foot walnut doors of a room in the House 
Office Building in Washington and sit as a 
member of the Ways and Means Committee. 

Some social researchers will attribute her 
accomplishment to the upthrust of women 
in politics. 

Others will argue the rise of women’s 
power in the financial world made unavold- 
able their recognition by the committee 
which writes the Nation's tax laws and holds 
the country's purse strings. 

To accept blindly either of these explana- 
tions of why the House of Representatives 
of the 87th Congress discarded a tradition as 
long as the Nation's history and accepted a 
woman in a man's world is to ignore the real 
role of the Ways and Means Committee in 
Congress. In the light of jealous history, 
the committee couldn’t—and wouldn't 
accept just any woman Member of Congress 
to sit behind its awesome doors. 

Democrats now control the House, 263 to 
174. They decide the House organization. 
By a formula evolved through history, the 
role of the Ways and Means Committee is by 
far more influential under Democrats than 
under Republicans. 

Under Democrats, the Ways and Means 
Committee is almost truly all powerful. Of 
course, it's the money and economic com- 
mittee of Congress—but that is only part 
of its function. 

The Democratic Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is the committee on committees — 
dictating the committee assignments of all 
Members to the committees. It is the party's 
policy committee. Its Democratic mem- 
bers dictate the allocation of the congres- 
sional share of party funds to Democratic 
campaigners for congressional seats. 

Under a Democratic regime, the Ways and 
Means Committee actually becomes “a con- 
gressional cabinet,” dominating party pro- 
grams, party philosophy, party spending, 
party strategy. In the end, every President 
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has found he must come hat in hand, to 
the committee if he is to have congressional 
good will. 

A little research shows clearly that De- 
troit’s MARTHA GRIFFITHS wasn't named to 
the committee because she was a woman. 
That's a nice myth for election time, but the 
Ways and Means Committee's prestige 
doesn't rest on myths. 

There was competition for the seat vacated 
by the resignation of Thaddeus M. Machro- 
wicz, of Detroit, to become a Federal court 
judge. By no means was the seat exclusive 
property of Michigan. The committee con- 
sidered various candidates and the maneu- 
vering was intense and complicated. 

Its new chairman, sturdy Representative 
Mutts, Democrat, of Arkansas, held his post 
by virtue of the respect of his colleagues, his 
six terms of service, and his devotion and 
reverence to the committee's role. He and 
his colleagues wanted a Member well 
grounded in government, familiar with 
party politics, lucid in counsel, tough 
minded in decisions, recognized as a “comer” 
by House leadership—and, above all, in- 
dustrious. 

A look at the career of Detroit's first 
woman Member of Congress discloses why 
she fitted the specifications. 

She knew finances. During World War II, 
recently out of law school and only 28, she 
had negotiated all Defense Department am- 
munition purchases in Michigan as a De- 
partment procurement agent. Later in the 
war, all wheeled-vehicle contracts were under 
her jurisdiction. 

She was a Democrat who knew politics. In 
late 1947, she cooked a dinner for a small 
group of party reformers bent on revitaliz- 
ing the Democratic organization in Michigan 
and winning the 1948 election. The dream 
seemed impossible. 

Out of that meeting came a new Demo- 
cratic Party in Michigan. It was the nucleus 
of the victory which was extended into six 
terms in the Governor's office for G. Men- 
nen Williams. Mrs. GrirrtrHs’ husband, 
Hicks, became its indefatigable sparkplug in 
action, its guardian against corruption in 
victory. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs has tasted defeat as well as 
victory, She suffered most when her hus- 
band, appointed a Wayne County probate 
court judge by Williams, was defeated in 
the succeeding election. He had said No to 
too many politicians. 

After two terms in the legislature, Mrs. 
Griffiths returned to the Detroit law firm of 
Grimths & Griffiths, of which Williams once 
was a member. In 1953, Governor Williams 
named her Detroit's first woman recorder's 
court judge to fill a brief vacancy. 

Mrs. Gntrrrrus had first turned her eyes 
toward Congress in 1952, won the nomination 
of her party in Detroit and Wayne County's 
big 17th district over labor opposition. The 
district always had been Republican. She 
lost. 

In 1954, she came back to sweep the nomi- 
nation and wrest the office from a popular 
Republican with a liberal record, Charles G. 
Oakman. In 1959, she ran for a seat on re- 
corder's court in her own right, was refused 
organized labor’s endorsement, lost, and de- 
cided to stay in Congress, 

An unpretentious extrovert, Mrs. Grirrrris 
attributes all her political successes to her 
personal campaign manager, Hicks, her de- 
feats to herself. That may have some resem- 
blance to the truth in Michigan, but hardly 
in Washington. 

At the Capitol her grace and common- 
sense, her political know-how, and her inde- 
pendent decisiveness won the admiration of 
the dean of all lawmakers, the late Speaker 
Sam Rayburn. As an intelligent member of 
a legislative team, she caught the eye of Ma- 
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jority Leader Jon W. McCormack, now 
House Speaker. 

As woman politician, she was a rarity. She 
never presumed on her femininity. She 
never missed an opportunity to fight women's 
battles. Her fascination with the legislative 
Processes bubbled over to win friends on both 
sides of the aisle and in all segments of the 
Party. 

Michigan delegates to the 1960 Democratic 
National Convention shouted their protests 
against the nomination of Vice President 
JoHNSON. Mrs. GrirriTHs reacted swiftly 
with a telegram of congratulations and an 
inyitation to come up and campaign in her 
district. 

There are some untold truths about Mrs. 
GerrirHs. She campaigned for recorder's 
court in 1959 not because she wanted to leave 
Congress, but because a victory would have 
kept her at work she loved and near her 
husband. 

The general consensus is that her new 
committee assignment has become her big- 
gest interest, making her national minded. 
There's proof to the contrary. 

Nearly every weekend she flies back home. 
Nearly every Saturday—something few Con- 
gressmen can say—finds her at work in her 
Office here, dealing with problems of her 
constituents personally. 

Each year, Mrs. Grirvrirus teaches 1 day in 
each public and parochial high school in the 
17th District. Each time, some student in- 
evitably asks how she would vote if she had 
to choose between the welfare of her coun- 
try and the best interests of the 17th District. 

“Td vote for my district,” is her reply, 
unless mine were the deciding vote on an 
issue that would seriously injure the coun- 
try if I sided with my home people. Then I 
would expect to be turned out of my job 
unless I could convince my district it was an 
issue above self-interest.” 

Mrs. Grirrrrus' Washington office hours 
are from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m, weekdays. Her 
evenings are spent on research or an occa- 
Sional political session. She is familiar 
among the Saturday grocery shoppers near 
her 17th District home. 

The Griffithses have no maid. MARTHA can 
scrub as easily as legislate, cook better, her 
husband says, than make a speech, and he 
considers that huge praise. 

She was born on a Missouri farm, daughter 
of a rural mail carrier. Hicks was born in 
Amsterdam, N.Y. Both attended the Uni- 
versity of Missouri where she captained the 
debating team. They were married in their 
Senior year there, went as a husband-wife 
team to the University of Michigan law 
School. 

Hicks has acquired a farm in Macomb 
County, near Armada. In Detroit, he's the 
impeccable barrister. On the farm or 
around Armada, he's a stocky peasant in 
billed cap, chewed cigar, baggy trousers. 
Usually half of his shirttail flaps as he walks 
and a grin reaches from ear to ear—all in all, 
a vision to enthrall MARTHA’s colleagues. 

Inseparable always, the Griffithses have 
worked out an off-time schedule. Half of 
the time, MARTHA is to work in the farm gar- 
den while Hicks drives a tractor over acres 
that mysteriously never seem to grow crops. 
The other half of the time, Hicks is chauf- 
feur and campaign manager and speech 
listener for a Congresswoman from Michigan. 

“He revolts ocassionally,“ MARTHA admits, 
citing an instance: 

She has refused to go on all but two for- 
eign trips with congressional junketeers. On 
those, she compelled Hicks to go along—and 
Pay his own way. 

Once the congressional party was stalled 
at an Iran outpost. Idly turning the pages 
of the little hotel register, Mrs. GRIFFITHS 
noticed Congressmen carefully had put 
M. C.“ (Member of Congress) after their 
names. After his, Hicks had written T.“. 
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What in the world does TP. stand for?” 
demanded MARTHA of a husband who had 
trailed a congressional committee halfway 
around the world, paying his bills, not with 
counterpart money, but his lawyer's fees. 

“Taxpayer,” replied her husband briefly. 


One Hundred Years Later 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, 100 
years ago Abraham Lincoln faced mo- 
mentous problems. The country was 
divided and engaging in a bitterly fought 
civil war. Most of his decisions were of 
a military nature but he did find time 
to give some thought to another matter 
which has had a great impact on the 
economy of our country. Given very 
little notice at the time, it has since be- 
come the most important individual 
piece of legislation in the field of educa- 
tion. 

The spokesman for the legislation was 
Justin S. Morrill, of Vermont. Through 
his influence and the signing of the bill 
by President Lincoln, July 2, 1862, our 
land-grant colleges were born. Thus, in 
an hour darkened by civil war, the Na- 
tion gave part of its natural bounty to 
establish colleges which the States were 
to maintain to promote the liberal and 
practical education of the industrial 
classes in the several pursuits and pro- 
fessions of life.“ Pennsylvania accepted 
the provisions of the Morrill Act, April 1, 
1963, designating the Commonwealth’s 
land-grant institution, the Agricultural 
College of Pennsylvania which today is 
the Pennsylvania State University. 

The words of Jonathan Swift may be 
a somewhat severe indictment of politi- 
cians but are prophetic in connection 
with our land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities. 

That whoever could make two ears of corn, 
or two blades of grass, to grow upon a spot 
of ground where only one grew before, would 
deserve better of mankind, and do more 
essential service to his country, than the 
whole race of politicians put together. 


Following is a brief résumé of the 
agriculture phase of the Pennsylvania 
State University: 

When Congress in 1862 through the Morrill 
Act, provided land grants for the establish- 
ment by the States of colleges that would 
“teach such branches of learning as are re- 
lated to agriculture and the mechanic arts” 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania was 
ready Its Farmers’ High School, established 
in 1855, was renamed the Pennsylvania Agri- 
cultural College and in 1863 designated by 
the legislature as Pennsylvania's land-grant 
college. 

One hundred years ago Pennsylvania was 
an agrarian society in which most of the 
people were required to produce food and 
fiber. The technological explosion of the 
last 40 years has produced dramatic changes. 
Today, in our economy, only 4 percent of the 
people live on farms, but 20 to 25 percent are 
engaged in industries directly concerned with 
agriculture. 
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At Penn State in 1906 the department of 
agriculture became the school of agriculture, 
with separate departments of agronomy, ani- 
mal husbandry, horticulture, and forestry. 

In 1906 there were 45 students enrolled in 
the 4-year curriculums. Today there are 
six times that many graduate students alone. 
By 1970 the college of agriculture—the school 
became a college in 1954—expects to enroll 
2,000 students. 

Despite Pennsylvania's fame as an indus- 
trial State, 85 percent of Pennsylvania's 
lands is in farms and forests. Cropland and 
pasture, comprising three-eighths of this 
land, support an agriculture producing $800 
million worth of products annually. Total 
investments amount to about $3 billion. 

Milk accounts for about half the Penn- 
sylvania farm income. followed by eggs, 
poultry, fruits, and vegetables and specialty 
products, including most of the commercial 
mushrooms grown in the United States, 
honey, flowers, and Christmas trees. 

This output, still big business in a big 
business State, benefits mightily from the 
work of the College of Agriculture at Penn 
State. The benefits come three ways: 
through the instruction of undergraduate 
and graduate students; through the agricul- 
tural and home economics extension service 
which operates in all 67 counties; and 
through research carried on at the experi- 
ment station. 

The list of notable accomplishments 
through research at Penn State is endless, 
but some of the technological achievements 
are: 

Adaptation of field-corn hybrids which 
have added some 10 million bushels per year 
to Pennsylvania production and $14 million 
to annual income. 

Development of new forage crop varieties 
which, with better farming techniques, have 
increased potential income from 6 million 
acres of Pennsylvania grasslands $20 to $40 
an acre. : 

Development of wheat-fertilization prac- 
tices, using available nitrogen at the proper 
time, which have increased yields 10 to 15 
bushels an acre, adding up to $22 an acre to 
farmers’ incomes over cost of fertilizer. 

Development of new vegetable varieties, 
especially for Pennsylvania conditions, which 
have increased growers‘ incomes some $5 mil- 
lion yearly. 

Today the total acreage in Pennsylvania 
farms is about the same as in 1855, but pro- 
duction is several times greater because of 
higher yields per acre and production per 
animal. Much of this production increase 
can be traced directly to introductions by 
Penn State scientists of methods growing out 
of research and general agricultural educa- 
tion; others show the influence of the Na- 
tion's economy. 

In the future, Penn State and the 67 other 
land-grant colleges and universities will con- 
tinue to advance the grand concept which 
inspired their founders: that practical and 
liberal education shall embrace all knowledge 
of service to people. Pennsylvania's position 
in the agricultural industry will be ap- 
praised continually for its potentials in 
achieyement among producers and con- 
sumers. 


This Nation Under God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of my distinguished constituent, 
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Mr. Bernard S. Payne, I am pleased to 
extend my remarks to include extracts 
from a sermon delivered by the Reverend 
Harvey W. Marsland, minister of the 
Wayne (Pa.) Methodist Church. This 
sermon, entitled “This Nation Under 
God,” is a powerful condemnation of 
the modern trend toward secularism 
and is commended to the thoughtful 
communication of everyone who deplores 
judicial interference with the recital of 
appropriate prayers in our public 
schools. 
THIS Nation UNDER Gop 


(Excerpts from sermon delivered by the 
Reverend Harvey W. Marsland, Minister of 
the Wayne Methodist Church, Wayne, Pa., 
before his congregation, Sunday, July 1, 
1962.) 

Scripture: Psalm 33: 2-22. 
Text, Psalm 33: 12: “Blessed is the nation 
whose God is the Lord.“ 


INTRODUCTION 


This has beén a week of fuming and furor 
in the Halls of Congress and the courts of 
church councils. The Supreme Court has 
said, We can’t pray any more in our school- 
rooms." When the highest tribunal in our 
land takes such action it gives credence to 
the belief that there seems to be a movement 
on foot in America to take the traditional 
concept of God out of our national life. If 
the movement succeeds, “In God We Trust” 
will be taken from our coins, Bibles will be 
removed from our courtrooms, Presidents 
will be sworn into office with a hand on a 
copy of the Constitution instead of the 
Bible, and chaplains will be removed from 
our Armed Forces. 

With each passing Christmas season, the 
observing of Christmas, for instance, in 
public schools becomes a sharper issue. 
Many public schools, from Califorina to 
New Jersey, have already ruled out the sing- 
ing of carols in the classroom. 

Those who advocate drastic changes in our 
traditional faith are only a tiny minority. 
Most Americans not only believe in God 
themselves, but want their leaders to have 
faith in God also. The Associated Press 
reported recently of the finding of Dr. Paul 
Bussard, editor of “Catholic Digest,” who 
learned that 99 percent of Americans be- 
lieve in God, 77 percent in the hereafter, 
and 75 percent that religion is important. 
Guizot, the French historian, once asked 
James Russell Lowell, “How long do you 
think the American Republic will endure?” 
Lowell replied, “So long as the ideas of its 
Founding Fathers continue to be dominant.” 

1 


Tt is impossible to understand the system 
upon which our Nation was founded with- 
out understanding the religious faith, fervor, 
and zeal of those early Americans. 

It is no accident that the President takes 
his oath on the Bible. It is no fluke of 
history that In God We Trust“ appears on 
our coins and paper money. The motto 
first was used in 1864 at the order of Salmon 
P. Chase, Lincoln's Secretary of Treasury, 
who asked that a phrase be found that 
would indicate the direction of God in the 
affairs of American life. 

(a) It is true that the Founding Fathers 
wanted the Nation free from religious domi- 
nation, Those who built America were vic- 
tims of oppression. They felt that the ter- 
rors of the wilderness were nothing compared 
to government oppression of religious faith. 
In their determination to have freedom “of” 
religion, they never meant to have freedom 
“from” religion. The separation of church 
and state in no way implies separation of 
religion and state affairs. They are spirit- 
ually inseparable. Benjamin Franklin said 
to the delegates at the Constitutional Con- 
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vention: “I have lived a long time, and the 
longer I live the more conyincing proofs I see 
of this truth that God governs in the affairs 
of men. If a sparrow cannot fall to the 
ground without His notice, is it possible that 
an empire can rise without His aid? We 
have been assured, sir, in the sacred writings 
that except the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain who build it. I firmly believe 
this, and I also believe that without His con- 
curring aid, we shall succeed no better in 
this political building than the builders of 
Babel.” Early American history was forged 
in the fire of a burning faith in God, 

(b) The tremendous power, prosperity, 
and blessing which America has enjoyed 
through the years came, I believe, because we 
as a nation have honored God. “Blessed is 
the nation whose God is the Lord.” 
Blessed“ means “happy.” “Happy is the 
nation whose God is the Lord,“ The great 
seal of the United States is our complete ac- 
knowledgement that we are the people of 
His pasture, and the sheep of His hand. A 
Bible-reading shepherd in the desert of Meso- 
potamia who had never heard of the United 
States of America would say on seeing our 
national emblems, “Surely these people are 
God's people.” Alexis de Tocqueville, the 
great French student of democracy, returned 
to France after a visit to America and said 
to his peers, “Sirs, I went at your bidding, 
and ascended their mountains, went down 
into their valleys, visited their commercial 
markets and emporiums of trade, entered 
their legislative halls and judicial courts, 
searched everywhere in vain until I entered 
a church. It was there, sirs, as I listened 
to the soul-elevating and soul-equalizing 
Gospel as it fell from Sabbath to Sabbath 
upon waiting multitudes, that I learned why 
America is great and free.” Blessed is the 
nation whose God is the Lord.” 
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Why is it so important for us as a nation 
to preserve this heritage? Have we outlived 
the usefulness of our heritage? The Good 
Book says “without vision the people perish.” 
How true. There is no vision apart from an 
insight into the fact that God is our Lord. 

(a) When God is the Lord of one's life, he 
tries to look at the world as God looks at it. 
When he does, he sees clearly. He sees 
whole, he sees the world in its entirety. 
When one sees through the eyes of man, he 
has sight. When he sees through the eyes of 
God, he has insight. Looking at the world 
through the eyes of man, one sees all king- 
doms of the world, and desires to rule over 
them. He sees all the material resources of 
the world, and desires to possess them. See- 
ing through the eyes of God, one sees the 
kingdoms of the world, but realizes the folly 
of trying to rule over them because they 
must soon pass away. He recognizes the use- 
lessness of trying to possess them because he 
knows he will soon pass away (and he can- 
not take them with him). 

(b) When one observes through the eyes 
of God, he thinks more in terms of the wel- 
fare of the whole nation than the interests 
of his own economic group. So many have 
merely a human vision at this hour. The 
result? Capital and labor are pitted against 
each other, and so suspicious of the other 
fellow. Farm groups sometimes are opposed 
to the working man. God knows, and the 
man of spiritual vision understands, that the 
good of one group is tied to the welfare of 
all groups. The success of one cannot be 
achieved through the sacrifice of the others 
without bringing ultimate ruin upon all. 
Yes, when a nation looks through the eyes 
of God, it has a single point of view. When 
its citizens have accepted the fact that God 
is their Lord, they have the same under- 
standing, Before Hitler came to power there 
were 35 political parties in Germany. There 
were so many ideas as to the road the na- 
tion should travel, it couldn't move in any 
direction. To go nowhere meant chaos. 
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After Hitler came to power he developed, or 
forced, one point of view, but took the peo- 
ple in the wrong direction. They met dis- 
aster. 

(c) A nation with God as Lord has one 
point of view but it is the correct one. God 
sees everything in perspective, a whole pano- 
rama of the world lying before Him. We 
must look at our Nation as at a painting. 
We can stand so close that all we can see are 
brushmarks. However, to appreciate a 
painting, one must get back and take in the 
whole view at once. Very often we are so 
much a part of our own Nation that all we 
see are the brushmarks of our own bound- 
aries. We need to withdraw and see our land 
in relation to the whole world. Through 
God we will gain such perspective. 

(d) When we gain such perspective what 
shall we see? We shall discover how inter- 
dependent we are with all the nations of the 
world. There are some strong in machinery, 
some in agriculture. None can be self-suffi- 
clent—we are all dependent upon others. 
Either all must have all they need, or none 
will have all they want or need, All will 
have all the use of all things of the world, 
or all things of the world will be destroyed 
and none will have their use. The founding 
and expansion of the Common Market Is a 
force to break down economic barriers, say- 
ing to all nations, “Either we shall live to- 
gether or die separately.” That is the pic- 
ture which God sees. That is the picture 
which a nation sees whose God is the Lord. 
“Blessed is the nation whose God is the 
Lord.” 

CONCLUSION 


Our text recognizes that God has a pur- 
pose in history. It is His-story.“ Again 
and again, the destiny of nations is deter- 
mined by the acts of God. Power does not 
ultimately belong to man. As the psalmist 
says: “Woe to that nation that puts its trust 
in human power alone.” Christ affirmed 
this principle: “Render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, and unto God the 
things that are God's.” Dr. John A. Mac- 
kay, president emeritus of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, suggests, several basic at- 
titudes nations can take toward God: (1) 
“The secular nation“ —eliminate God from 
official relations and adhere to political or 
philosophical idea; (2) “demoniac nation“ 
manufacture a god out of the State; (3) 
“the covenant nation"—which grows out of 
an original loyalty and deyotion to God and 
continues to draw upon its origins for 
strength. I believe America is much a cove- 
nant nation,” and that she will survive 
Just as long as she remains loyal to her 
spiritual roots. If we are to experience such 
continued survival there must come, in the 
words of Judge Luther Youngdahl, “a re- 
vival of the dynamic faith that sparked the 
Revolution. This is imperative.” 

What good does it do to become the 
wealthiest nation in the world if we are 
spiritually bankrupt? What would we have 
to offer the world? When John Wycliffe 
translated the Bible into English, he unwit- 
tingly outlined prophetically the course of 
history. The Bible became not only the 
Book of the English people of his day, it be- 
came the foundation of freedom for a nation 
unborn that would be called America. We 
inherited that priceless gift of God from the 
British people. We then borrowed a tune 
from their national anthem and gave it new 
words of petition which must rise from the 
hearts of Americans in times of crisis: 


“Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, to Thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright with freedom's 
holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, great God, our 
King.” 


“Blessed is the nation whose God is the 
Lord.“ 
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The 1962 Lake Garnett Grand Prix Sports 
Car Races 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the 
1962 Lake Garnett National Grand Prix 
Sports Car Races of July 7 and 8, 1962, 
Were a smashing success. This well- 
known annual event, held at beautiful 
Lake Garnett, Kans., in my congres- 
Sional district, was for the first time this 
year a National SCCA road race. Pre- 
sented by the Kansas City Region, Sports 
Car Club of America, Inc., and spo 
by the Lake Garnett Racing Associa- 
tion, the Grand Prix was one of only 13 
such National SCCA road races this year. 

Certainly, it was the premier national 
Sporting event in midcontinent America 
this season, and Don Stith, president of 
Lake Garnett Racing Association; Wil- 
liam A. Ong, race chairman, and Robert 
D. Scrom, Jr., regional director, together 
With literally hundreds of others from 
Garnett and from Kansas City, are to 
be commended for brilliant, hard work 
they have put into the creation and suc- 
cess of this truly great Grand Prix. 

At this point I include three press re- 
ports of the 1962 Lake Garnett National 
Grand Prix Sports Car Races—from the 
Kansas City Star, Sunday, July 8, 1962; 
from the Garnett Review, Monday, July 
9, 1962, and from the Kansas City Times, 
Monday, July 9, 1962. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Kansas City Star, July 8] 
Racers SPEND A SPEEDY Day UNDER THE SUN 
(By John Ratterman) 

GARNETT; Kans., July 7.—More than 15,000 
Persons stood under a blazing sun today to 
Witness the first day of the annual sports 
Car races here. 

A Kansas Citian emerged the victor in the 
Only race in a day devoted otherwise to 
Practice for the more than 150 entrants, 


Many of them top drivers from around the 
country, 


MISHAPS MAR THE DAY 


One afternoon practice session resulted in 
the only serious mishap of the day. An 
Alexandria, Va,, driver, Robert Tullius in 
& Triumph TR-4 left the course in the long 
Santa Fe straightaway, bowled over a course 
Marker and slammed into a tree. 

Doctors said he suffered a slight concus- 
Sion. He was in fair condition at the Ander- 
son County Hospital. 

Also in that practice session, Jack Stone, 
St. Charles, II., in an Elva Mark V, spun 
twice on the course and slammed into a 
fence post. He was not injured. 

The victorious Kansas City driver, Bruce 
Larson, finished first in a field of 13 small 
Sports cars, but only after a due] with Ed- 
Ward Astri, of Baltimore. 


START AN EXPERIMENT 


After a flying or moving start, an experi- 
ment here which was quickly discarded after 
the race, the Baltimore driver led the field 
in his No. 15 Fiat Abarth, an open car, 
Larson, in a closed Fiat Abarth Zagato, fol- 
lowed up closely. 

The two cars remained in that order until 
Astri lapped a slower car on the 12th lap. 

n passed the car also, but dived quickly 
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inside for the advantage in the upcoming 
flatiron corner, the turn of smallest radius 
in the 2.8-mile course. 

The two swapped positions about two laps 
later when Larson strayed too wide in a turn, 
but beginning the 18th and final lap, Larson 
charged ahead to stay. 

Astri raised his hands in a gesture of fu- 
tility. His car’s engine was sputtering for 
lack of fuel. 4 

Another Kansas City driver finished third. 
He was Bill Stevens, also in a Fiat Abarth. 
Two others from that city, Bruce Hoskins, 
and Barney McCray, finished fifth and ninth 
in an Austin-Healey Sprite and MG-TD 
respectively. 

BACK TO OLD METHOD 

The flying start was tried for the first time 
here today. The method has been used suc- 
cessfully at other courses around the coun- 
try. It was announced, however, by Dale 
Duncan, official starter, that all races tomor- 
row will be begun from a standing start. 
The races will begin at 10 o'clock. 

Duncan is a widely known former success- 
ful sports car racing driver. His home is in 
Dallas. The starter wore a Texas style wide 
brim hat at the starter’s platform as pro- 
tection against the sun. 

Practice sessions proved both thrilling and 
revealing. Some larger cars were turning 
fast laps and a few were equaling the fast 
times. Among the faster entrants are Fer- 
raris, Maseratis, Coopers, and the much 
heralded Chapparal. The Chapparal, a 
Chevrolet-powered specially built sports car, 
turned a lap in 1.88 minutes unofficially. 

TIME IS FAST 


Other cars were driving laps in about 1.90 
minutes. The Chapparal is driven by Harry 
Heuer, Chicago, driver for the Meister Brau- 
ser racing team. The car arrived at race 
time in a long van pulled here from Chicago. 

Heuer is the 1961 national champion in the 
B-modified class and was overall champion 
of-the Lake Garnett Grand Prix last year, 
He has gained 26 national championship 
points this year in C-modified competition. 

The races here will count for national 
championship points for the first time this 
year. This aspect of the event has attracted 
a large number of new drivers to the course, 
which previously was best known among 
regional drivers. 

The beautiful road course winds around 
Lake Garnett in the city park. Veteran driv- 
ers observing it for the first time expressed 
some disappointment, however, over the chi- 
cane, a series of artificial barriers in the 
course to slow the cars before they enter a 
long stone bridge. 


OBJECTS TO BARRIERS 


“All they're doing is substituting their 
judgment for ours,” said Dick Thompson, a 
dentist from Washington who drives a Chev- 
rolet Corvette in weekend competition. 
Thompson is the national point leader in the 
class A division. He said the otherwise 
unique true road course is somewhat spoiled 
by the artificial obstacles. 

Heuer also criticized the chicane. 

As temperatures rose today, holes developed 
in some parts of the course where skidding 
cars dug up the soft asphalt. Race officials, 
however, decided not to attempt to fill the 
holes with a loose material which would 
only be dug out again by spinning wheels. 


[From the Garnett (Kans.) Review, July 9, 
1962] 


TEXAN WINNER OF GRAND PRIx—ALAN CON- 
NELL, Fort WORTH, IN No. 5 COOPER RACER, 
GETS OVERALL TROPHY IN SUNDAY’S FINALE; 
Wrests TrrLe From Harry Hever, 1961 
WINNER WHO CAME In SECOND; HUGE CROWD 
ATTENDS SUNDAY RACES 


Racing his blue Cooper Monaco, No. 5, in 
the final race of the Lake Garnett Grand 
Prix Sports Car Races, July 8, Alan Connell 
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of Fort Worth, Tex., took and maintained the 
lead in the 25-lap round to emerge the over- 
sett winner in the 1962 national point races 

He took the title from Harry Heuer of 
Chicago, Hl., who was the 1961 winner, driv- 
ing for the Meister-Brauser Brewing Co, rac- 
ing team, in a blue Chapparal, Chevrolet- 
powered racer. Jack Hinkle, Wichita, cham- 
pion of the 1959 and 1960 races, did not get 
to enter this year, his Maserati developing 
some trouble that kept him out of this race. 

Connell made the fastest record in the 
races—1 minute, 47.4 seconds. This is 8 
seconds faster than any previous record. 
Connell's average speed in the 25-lap Grand 
Prix was 95 miles per hour. Heuer drove 
the final race at 94.6 miles per hour which 
means that both drivers had to drive all 
straights well above 100 miles per hour 
speed, doing up to 160 to 170 miles per hour 
on the Santa Fe Straight, and around 135 to 
140 miles per hour past the Pit Straight, 
according to the tabulations of the timers 
and scorers. 

National observers and race officials said 
that Connell'’s driving was flawless and that 
his car performed at the peak of perfection. 
Connell, considered one of the greatest 
American sports car drivers, was winner at 
Daytona Beach 3-hour FIA race. 

In time-trials Connell drove the 2.8 mile 
course 4 seconds faster than Jim Hall of Mid- 
land, Tex,, third overall winner, who also 
drove a Chapparal, In fourth place overall 
was Bob Donner, Colorado Springs, driver of 
a Porsche. 

There was only one race Saturday, the H 
Production, won by Bruce Larson, Kansas 
City, Mo., driving a Fiat Abarth Zagato. 
Pirst of the Sunday races was F. & G. produc- 
tion, of which overall winner was Howard 
Hanna, Newton Square, Pa., in a DB coupe. 

Overall winner of the second Sunday event, 
for Formula Jr. and Formula III cars was 
Bob Schroeder, Dallas, Tex., in a DeTomaso. 

In race 3, classes D and E, the overall top 
spot went to Eric Mangelssen, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., in an Alfa. The fourth race for H 
modified, was won by Martin Tanner, Sagi- 
naw, Mich., driving a Martin T-5. 

Race 5 for classes A, B, and C, found the 
overall winner to be Dick Thompson, of 
Washington, D.C., but registered as a Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., driver in a Corvette. 

Following the Sunday races, trophies were 
presented to race officials, winners in each 
class and to the overall winners. Formal 
presentation of the Grand Prix Overall 
Trophy, given by Don J. Stith, president of 
the racing association, was made by the 1962 
race queen, Miss Linda Pryor of Kansas City, 
Mo., to Alan Connell, who received a kiss 
from her as the finale of the national event. 


From the Garnett (Kans.) Review, 
July 9, 1962] 
SIDELIGHTS OF THE 1962 SPORTS Car Races 
(By Hazel Gillette) 

Once again the sports car races have been 
and gone and our town is left with the 
gigantic job of cleaning up the debris that 
crowds leave behind them. As we were 
among those who were late in getting out of 
the park Sunday night, the sight of all that 
trash behind the fences made us think this 
race event might have been subtitled the 
Utterbugs' convention.” 

The crowd that gathered, estimated at a 
probable high of 75,000 by some on Sunday, 
was made up of the usual conglomeration of 
humanity in various types of dress and near- 
nakedness. From our shaded vantage point 
we marveled at the stamina of the thousands 
of people who stood or sat on the ground in 
the sun and heat to the very end—even the 
improvised shelters couldn't have been much 
protection. 

On Saturday we heard of a late entry in 
the races who was a driver from Geneva, 
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Switzerland, which was even more startling 
than the previously registered driver from 
Manitoba, Canada, and giving this national 
race event additional international flavor. 
After a considerable amount of help from one 
of the officials, a Mrs. Mary Berg from Okla- 
homa City, we finally ran down the driver 
himself at the close of the final Grand Prix 
race, in which he drove a Porsche. 

From his name, Robert Price, we'd already 
suspected the man wasn't a native Swiss or 
even a foreigner, and sure enough, he’s from 
Kansas—Topeka’'s his home town. He for- 
merly was an art student at Kansas Univer- 
sity; has been studying art in Switzerland for 
the past year, and is back here on a visit with 
his relatives. In appearance he qualifies as 
a member of the arty set, complete with beat- 
nik-type beard. 

The reason for his registering from Geneva 
is his European license—he had not had time 
to get a Kansas driver’s license since his 
return to this country. So the international 
myth exploded in our face. 

Besides tiny sports cars, compacts, middle- 
sized, big cars and station wagons that over- 
flowed the town and countryside over the 
weekend, there was practically every kind of 
locomotion to be seen, including unicycles, 
motorcycles, airplanes, and helicopters. And 
the stream of traffic for miles and miles on 
highways leading into the town Sunday de- 
layed the arrival of some of the race drivers 
and visiting dignitaries for quite a while. 

It was a good thing a helicopter was avail- 
able Sunday in the late afternoon when a 
small plane crashed a short distance away 
from the north end of the lake in a spot in- 
accessible to cars, and the injured pilot, 
Newell Rodewald of Eudora, a student at 
Kansas University, was rescued and taken to 
the hospital. 

One driver from Virginia was hurt in the 
Saturday race and was taken to the hospital 
but released the following day. Another 
driver got in the way of a bird as his car was 
racing around the course and had to be 
treated for his injuries by the race physician. 

Back of the shaded stand for visiting dig- 
nitaries and radio broadcasters, a driver 
from Vinita, Okla., Robert E. Lee Hayes, a 
true son of Dixie, had set up his own tent— 
a brilliant orange and white affair, at the 
top of which flew a Confederate flag. 

We didn’t see it, but they tell us the 
grounds around the south lake resembled 
an oversized gypsy camp Friday and Satur- 
day nights—people were sleeping every 
which way—in tents, trailers, on cots and 
flat on the ground, and in the rain too. 

At this time we have no idea of what 
the 2-day gate receipts were, but someone 
estimated there must have been at least 
15,000 people who got in free, including 
drivers and their pit crews, officials, the 
press, concession stand workers, safety 
patrol and others—not to mention chiselers 
who sneaked in on one pretext or another. 
And of course, there were all those hard- 
working Lions and Rotarians who helped 
with crowd control and parking of the thou- 
sands of cars. 

After a couple of nights of racing through 
streets in the residential section, revving of 
engines, whooping and screaming and shoot- 
ing of firecrackers, the unruly element to be 
found in every gathering of this kind left 
right after the races and peaceful 
quiet returned to the community. The 
aftermath of sunburn, stiff necks from cran- 
ing this way and that to watch the racers 
come and go, and general weariness from 
the whole affair has set in and the usual 
feeling of “I’m glad it’s over“ is expressed 
by one and all this Monday morning. 
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[From the Kansas City Times, July 9] 
Texas RANCHER FIRST AT GARNETT RACES— 

ALAN CONNELL, FORT WORTH, WINS GRAND 

Prix IN Cooper Monaco, Gap STEADILY 

WIDENED; WINNER LEADS PACK, FOLLOWED 

BY LONG DUEL FOR SECOND 

(By John Ratterman) 

GARNETT, Kans., July 8—A Fort Worth, 
Tex., rancher who sold all his cattle to race 
sports cars, drove his blue No. 5 English 
Cooper at an average speed of 92 miles an 
hour here today to win the Lake Garnett 
National Grand Prix. 

The winner was Alan Connell, who 
charged ahead in the first turn of the big 
25-lap race, and increased his speed as the 
race progressed. 

FAST LAP RUN 


The runnerup, Harry Heuer (pronounced 
Hoyer), of Chicago, turned a faster lap in 
his blue Meister Brauser Chapparal at 95 
miles an hour, but it was the Texan who 
went fastest overall to pick up the first place 
trophy. 

Third fastest around the 2.8-mile road 
course in the city park here was Jim Hall, 
Midland, Tex., also in a Chapparal. Hall 
dueled throughout the race with Heuer, 
gaining the lead in the 22d lap only to lose 
it again to the charging Heuer in the 25th 
and final circuit. 

PORSCHE TAKES FOURTH 


Fourth place overall went to Bob Donner, 
Colorado Springs, in a Porsche RS-61. 

A Kansas City, Kans., driver, Walt Gray, 
in an Allard, was 13th. Robert Price, Topeka, 
finished seventh overall. 

Eighteen sports cars of the 25 starters 
finished the final race of the 2-day program. 

About 50,000 persons watched the day- 
long races. Temperature did not climb as 
high today as on the first day of the annual 
event yesterday. A hot sun did make parts 
of the course slick, however, during the 
afternoon races. Some motorists experienced 
difficulty entering the city park where the 
races are held when traffic was stopped up 
about 10 miles north of here. A 

MAKES NO MISTAKES 


Connell drove flawlessly around the lake- 
encircling course. 

He said the race went about as expected. 
Connell said earlier he devoted most of his 
time to racing. 

“I have a ranch,” he said, “but I sold all 
the cattle.” 

The race for second place was decided in 
the last lap. Heuer said it had been his 
strategy to follow Hall. 

“I was going to slipstream him,” Heuer 
said, “but as it turned out I led most of the 
way.“ 

BRAKES GIVE TROUBLE 

Hall said he believed the brakes on his 
Chapparal failed in the last lap, allowing 
Heuer to charge ahead. 

Jack Hinkle, a Wichita banker and oilman, 
did not get into the feature race because of 
n last-minute breakdown on his Maserati. 

Hinkle said an oil line burst as he was 
warming the car before driving to the start- 
ing line. 

Hinkle, a favorite here at Garnett, was 
overall winner in 1959 and 1960. He said he 
had ordered a Cooper, like the winning Coop- 
er Monaco of Connell. 

LARGE CARS RUN 


A race for large production sports cars pre- 
ceded the 25-lap Grand Prix. 

Dick Thompson, a Washington dentist, in 
a Chevrolet Corvette, finished first in that 
race. Second was Doug Thiem, Elm Grove, 
Wis., in a Ferrari Berlinetti. 
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Thompson's teammate, Don Yenko, Pitts- 
burgh, finished fourth overall. 

Thomas Slaymaker, Kansas City, was 9th 
in a Daimler, and Dave Edwards, Kansas 
City, Kans., was 10th in a Corvette. 

HOME-BUILT CAR 

A graying advertising man from Saginaw, 
Mich., finished first in a race for small sports 
cars. The winner, Martin Tanner, drove a 
Martin T-5, Tanner said he built the red 
sports car himself in a shop in his home. 
It was revealed that Tanner cast the wheels 
and makes the chassis and bodies of his 
sports cars. 

He was asked how he became a machinist. 

“I guess I was forced into it,” Tanner said, 
“to get what you want you have to do it 
yourself.” 

A Kansas City driver finished second in 
another race in which a fellow Kansas Citian 
suffered misfortune. 

CLUTCH IS TROUBLESOME 

John Goans, Jr., in a Triumph TR-4, was 
the second-place winner after a long battle 
with Bill Riggs, in a Triumph TR-3. Riggs 
said after the race that the clutch failed late 
in the race, forcing him to drive the last four 
laps in third gear. 

Eric Mangelesen of Ann Arbor, Mich., in an 
Alfa, was first in that race. T. J. Kelly, 
Augusta, Ga., was third in a Morgan. 

Riggs finally finished fourth overall. He 
suffered misfortune in an earlier race when 
his No. 888 Lotus was retired by engine 
failure. Riggs said the Lotus engine was 
set up Friday and had not been broken in. 
He said the piston rings had broken down 
under the high-speed racing. In that race, 
Bob Schroeder of Dallas, in a formula senior 
De Tomaso, finished first. A Kansas City 
driver, Ed French, in a Lotus, was fourth. 


LEAVE AFTER RACE 


Two Riverdale, Md., drivers, Rowland 
Oliver and John Gadwa, were sixth and sev- 
enth in that race with motorcycle-engine- 
powered Coopers. The two drivers drove off 
the course immediately after the race. It 
was explained they were rushing to Kansas 
City to catch a plane for Maryland. 

Schroeder, in a practice session, suffered 
an injured nose when he collided at high 
speed with a bird. In spite of this, he went 
on to win the race in his class and then 
circulated a petition asking that he be 
allowed to appear in the feature event. 

“The car was just running so well, I 
wanted to drive in the big race,” Schroeder 
said. 

Since Schroeder's smaller car was out- 
classed in the Grand Prix race, his efforts 
could not count for points in the champion- 
ship standings. However, he finished fifth 
overall. 

A LONG DUEL 

The first race of the day featured a spirited 
contest between Howard Hanna, Newton 
Square, Pa., in a DB coupe, and Don 
Sesslar of Columbus in a Sunbeam Alpine. 
The lead changed almost every lap in that 
race until Sesslar’s Sunbeam began to smoke 
in the later part of the race. 

Sesslar explained that the smoke was due 
to some engine failure. 

“I missed a shift arid over-revved.“ he said. 
That's what started it.” 


STILL PLACES SECOND 


He explained the high revolutions of the 
engine apparently caused a breakdown. The 
Sunbeam finished second. 

Class winners: 

Class A: Dick Thompson; Class B: Yenko; 
Class C: R. E. L. Hayes, Vinita, Okla, Ace 
Bristol; Class D: Mangelsen; Class E: Goans; 
Class F: Hanna; Class G: Lynn Blanchard, 
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Thiemvilie, Wis., Alfa; and Class H: Bruce 
Larson, Kansas City, Flat. 

Winners in modified classes: 

Class C: Heuer; Class D: Connell; Class 
E: Donner; Class F: Ed Hausserman, Wichita, 
Porsche; Class G: Jim Scott, Winnetka, Hl., 
De Tomaso-OSCA, and Class H: Tanner. 

Formula winners: 

Senior: Schroeder; Junior: Aaskov, Lin- 
coln, Mass., Lotus junior, and III, Oliver and 
Gadwa. 

This was the first time the Sports Car Club 
of America held a race here in which na- 
tional championship points were awarded. 

Newell Rodewald, 25, Eudora, Kans., a 
student at the University of Kansas, was 
fiying a light plane near the course to view 
the cars when his craft lost speed and fell 
in a field about a quarter-mile from the 
course, 

He suffered an ankle injury and was in 
satisfactory condition at the Anderson 
County (Kans.) Hospital. 

Robert. Tullius, Alexandria, Va., who was 
injured yesterday when his car left the 
course and struck two trees, was released 
from the Anderson County (Kans.) Hospital 
today. 


Is America Becoming a Bad Credit Risk? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Kennedy has just ended the first 
full year of his first term in office with 
the Government's books more than $7 
billion in the red. The second full 
budget year of the Kennedy administra- 
tion started July 1 and it will end at 
least $3.5 billion in the red, and possibly 
much more if conditions do not improve. 

Mr. Speaker, our gold reserves have 
been depleted by more than $6 billion 
since 1958 and our national debt has 
been raised to $308 billion. We still see 
no indication by this administration to 
cut down on Federal spending, even 
though talking about a tax cut. 
Fiscally responsible people, not only in 
this country, but abroad, are getting very 
uneasy about the future stability of the 
American dollar. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Speaker, the famed columnist, Con- 
Stantine Brown, writing from Europe, 
Calls attention to the fears expressed by 
the European economists with respect 
to our-deficits. Under unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. Speaker, I include his article 
appearing in the July 12 Evening Star 
at this point in the RECORD: 

European Fear or U.S. Recession—Swiss 
ECONOMISTS REPORTED BASING VIEW ON BI 
AMERICAN DEFICITS 

(By Constantine Brown) 

ZURICH, SWITZERLAND-— Practicing econo- 
mists (not university professors), bankers 
with international interests, and topfilght 
industrialists here are expressing concern 
over what they describe as the likely reces- 
sion and possible depression in the United 
States in the next 12 months. 

The motivation for this concern is not al- 
' truistic. They are certain that an economic 
or financial crisis (or both) in the United 
States would seriously affect the present 
Prosperity of Western Europe. 
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A Swiss banker who last fall forecast to 
this reporter the stock market crisis in Amer- 
ica now comments, “America and Western 
Europe are so closely interlocked that an 
American crisis is bound to seriously affect 
our whole economic structure. Remember 
that the failure of the Austrian and German 
banks in 1931 accentuated your own great 
depression. Now we are faced with a situa- 
tion in reverse. All European bankers feel 
strongly that a recession—and even worse, 
a depression—in America would cause a col- 
lapse of the revived European prosperity. 

“It is for this reason that all the Western 
European countries are now repaying their 
American loans far in advance and are doing 
their utmost to support the sagging dollar. 
Neither France nor Germany nor Sweden is 
prompted by unselfish motives. 

“America has become one of the main 
customers of the newly industrialized West- 
ern Europe. Our exports are no longer 
limited to high-priced products but to goods 
which are now found on the shelves of the 
lowest priced stores in America, The ex- 
port of heavy industry is equally important. 
A major economic and financial crisis in 
America would affect our growing trade 
across the Atlantic and as a consequence 
slow down considerably the unprecedented 
economic growth of such countries as Italy, 
Germany, Switzerland, and France.” 

This reporter pointed out that Congress is 
in the process of untangling the hands of the 
President of the United States on the matter 
of tariffs, America will be open to deals. The 
President will be able to reciprocate any 
tariff cuts which would permit American 
products to penetrate the European markets 
on a much larger scale. 

"I personally doubt that,“ was the answer. 
“The tariff reductions which Europe can offer 
your country will not increase your exports 
to any considerable extent. Until your cost 
of production is reduced, or Europe's is vastly 
increased, goods manufactured in the United 
States will remain overpriced here. And it 
will take years before the cost of production 
in Europe approaches the high cost in your 
country. 

“The core of your troubles Is the frenzied 
public expenditures and your inability to 
come near to balancing your budget. 
Frankly, your governments have acted in the 
past and are acting now like the proverbial 
improvident sailor who throws his money 
away without regard for the morrow. You 
have a deficit of $7 billion this year. Our 
estimates are that unless the Washington 
administration puts a stronger brake on ex- 
penditures, both domestic and foreign, your 
next year's deficit will be at least as large if 
not larger. 

“If you were not such a wealthy country, 
you would be rated according to all banking 
standards as a poor credit risk. There have 
been a number of officials and private Ameri- 
can investigators traveling around Europe in 
an attempt to discover by what means the 
miracle of Western Europe came about. The 
answer is simple. Besides hard work and the 
Marshall plan, which permitted the 
building of newer and more efficient plants 
than you have in America, there was the 
careful husbanding of each country’s 
exchequer. 

“Of course, there were times when the 
budget was unbalanced in Germany and 
France. But on the whole these deficits 
were temporary. Over the centuries, the 
Europeans have experienced many devas- 
tations and economic crises. Their govern- 
ments have learned the importance of penny- 
pinching. In less than two centuries you 
have had the most spectacular growth ever 
recorded in history. I believe it is your peo- 
ple who have coined the expression, There's 
more where that came from,’ in explaining 
extravagant spending. This saying seems to 
have been adopted as a slogan by your lead- 
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ers in the present executive and legislative 
branches of your Government. 

“I believe that unless you trim your sails 
considerably in domestic and foreign ex- 
penditures you are facing the most serious 
crisis In your existence. And should this 
occur you will drag us down with you despite 
our present efforts to help you and at the 
same time take our own precautions to meet 
what may be an economic hurricane.” 


Program of Resource Development Moves 
Forward in the Upper Colorado River 
Basin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege on July 7 to participate in 
the groundbreaking ceremonies signal- 
ing the start of construction of the Cure- 
canti unit of the upper Colorado River 
storage project. There was presented at 
the ceremony an excellent address by our 
able Commissioner of Reclamation, Mr. 
Floyd E. Dominy, in which he discussed 
the progress being made in resource de- 
velopment in the Upper Colorado River 
Basin and the opportunities for eco- 
nomic enrichment and social stability 
which will be afforded by this great de- 
velopment. 

I am including Mr. Dominy’s address 
as a part of these remarks: 

ADDRESS BY U.S. COMMISSIONER OF RECLAMA- 
TION Proyp E. DOMINY AT THE GROUND- 
BREAKING CEREMONY FOR BLUE MESA Dam 
ON THE GUNNISON RIVER IN COLORADO, 
Jul 7, 1962 


We are living literally in an age of ex- 
plosion. In remote corners of the earth 
great explosions are occurring as we test and 
perfect our nuclear arsenals for the defense 
of the free world. For the most part, they 
carry a potential of death and destruction 
that we all prayerfully hope will never be 
necessary. 

On this spot today you and I celebrate an 
explosion of a very different kind. This 
ground breaking blast is a symbol of hope 
and of man's creativeness for the better- 
ment of the world we live in. It is a new 
step in the fulfillment of the heritage of 
America and the heritage of Colorado. We 
proclaim the beginning of the $70 million 
Curecanti unit, an undertaking in which 
two dams and powerplants, Blue Mesa and 
Morrow Point, will be constructed here on 
the Gunnison River. In later prospect is 
the Crystal Dam. 

Not since the start of construction on the 
Uncompahgre and Grand Valley projects in 
1904 and 1912 has a major reclamation un- 
dertaking been launched in western Colo- 
rado. It is an event of far-reaching signifi- 
cance to you and to me that the Curecanti 
unit gets underway today with the official 
commencement of construction on Blue Mesa 
Construction brings expenditures on a 
large scale; attracts new people to the State 
of Colorado; causes the exciting sights and 
sounds of heavy construction; heralds pros- 
perity. The immediate impact of construc- 
tion of the Curecanti unit will be beneficial 
to the economy of the west slope. 
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But we do much more here today than 
signal the start of construction. We insti- 
gate a period of economic expansion based 
on the end results of this project that will 
be felt not only in the west slope but will 
help the entire State. We forge a new link 
in the powerful chain of national economy. 

Existing patterns will feel the impact of 
new water resource development—not only 
here on the Gunnison River but also 
throughout the States of the Upper Colo- 
rado River Basin. Change is the keynote 
of the future as the benefits evolve from the 
development and use of the waters of the 
Upper Colorado River on a large scale 
through the Colorado River storage project 
and participating projects. 

Such changes must be viewed as oppor- 
tunities for tomorrow—opportunities to be 
seized and exploited, because they lead to 
growth and progress, both of which are hall- 
marks of the American way of life. The op- 
portunities of tomorrow are the challenges 
of today. Bold vision and aggressive action 
are the order of the day if we are to accept 
the challenges and capitalize on the oppor- 
tunities. 

With the resounding echoes of this 
groundbreaking blast today, the Bureau of 
Reclamation in a team effort with private 
construction firms will raise the dams in the 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison River. From 
Blue Mesa Dam upstream through this can- 
yon before us and spreading on up through 
the broad valley farther than the eye can see 
from this vantage point, will be the waters of 
the Blue Mesa Reservoir—a 940,000 acre-feet 
lake. The lake surface will be more than 14 
square miles in area and its winding shore- 
line will be many miles long. 

Below the Blue Mesa Dam the waters of 
the Morrow Point Reservoir will fill 12 miles 
of the narrow Gunnison River Canyon down 
to the Morrow Point Dam, which we will 
start to build next year. The Crystal Reser- 
voir later will extend downstream from Mor- 
row Point Dam. 

The Gunnison River, which has been a 
lifelong landmark to so many of you, will 
take on a new look. There will remain many 
long stretches of white water but it will feel 
the reins of man’s control. The Curecanti 
unit will take its place alongside the Glen 
Canyon, Flaming Gorge, and Navajo storage 
units. 


These four huge storage units will bring 
under control of the Colorado River and its 
three major tributaries—the Green River, 
the San Juan River, and the Gunnison River. 
Together, they will be able to store a maxi- 
mum of 34,500,000 acre-feet of water. 

They will provide the carryover storage 
that is essential to proceed with large scale 
use of water on the many participating proj- 
ects which are under construction, now be- 
ing planned, or considered to be potential 
projects for future development in the upper 
Colorado River Basin States. Participating 
projects cannot become realities without the 
river regulation to be provided by the stor- 
age units. We must realize that it is on 
these participating projects that the direct 
benefits of water use are achieved. 

Standing here in this lush high country, 
with the Gunnison at a high stage of runoff, 
it is easy to forget that the Upper Colorado 
River Basin is a land where rainfall and 
snowfall is erratic and unpredictable. The 
hard facts are, however, that precipitation is 
highly variable and unreliable from year to 


If you have looked at the map in the back 
of the souvenir booklet, you will have noted 
some 40 or more participating projects that 
may someday be built in Colorado alone. 
Many small storage reservoirs will have to 
be built to serve these projects. Without the 
storage units, like this. Curecanti unit, we 
could not be sure that we could store water 
in these many participating project reser- 
voirs every year. 

The Colorado River compact of 1922 
guarantees certain minimum flows to be 
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passed from the upper basin where the 
snows are concentrated to the Lower Colo- 
rado River Basin States. The only way by 
which we can meet those guarantees to the 
lower basin, and still store the water needed 


by all the participating projects to be built 


in the upper basin, is to provide carryover 
storage in the great storage units on the 
major rivers in the upper basin. 

These units are like huge rain barrels that 
can catch and hold the surplus flows in 
the years when heavy runoff is experienced. 
For example, the Gunnison River has been 
carrying very high flows this year. If Blue 
Mesa Dam and the other dams of the Cure- 
canti unit were now in operation, we could 
catch and store these heavy flows. Then, 
next year or the year after that, when we had 
bélow normal precipitation and runoff, we 
could make the releases at these Curecanti 
unit dams, and at Flaming Gorge, and Na- 
vajo, and Glen Canyon, as necessary to meet 
the downstream rights under the 1922 com- 
pact. Then—even in those low years—we 
could store and use water in the many small 
participating project reservoirs. 

Here is one reason why the Curecanti unit 
dams are so important. The Bureau of 
Reclamation could not be looking ahead to 
building the participating projects you 80 
badly need without the river storage and 
control provided by the four Colorado River 
storage units now under construction. This 
is why we are pushing construction of these 
storage units in this basinwide water re- 
source development program. 

There is another very important reason 
why these storage units had to be built just 
as soon as possible. This centers on the 
hydro powerplants to be built at each of 
the dams in this Curecanti unit and at the 
Glen Canyon and Flaming Gorge Dams. It 
centers on the monetary returns from the 
sale of the Federal reclamation power to 
be produced at these powerplants. 

Again, as an example, look at the map in 
the souvenir booklet. There you can see 
many projects that have been long needed. 
The Paonia project, over the hill to the 
north of here on the North Fork of this 
Gunnison River, is a good example. 

Why have such urgently needed projects 
not been built long ago? Simply because 
the water users could not afford to repay all 
of the reimbursable costs involved. Never- 
theless, they are worthy projects which will 
contribute to the economy of the community, 
the State, and the Nation. The only an- 
swer was some kind of financial assistance. 
That assistance will now be forthcoming 
from the revenues to be available from the 
sale of Federal reclamation power produced 
at these storage unit dams. In the future, 
through the Upper Colorado River Basin 
fund, the reimbursable costs of these long- 
needed and long-awaited participating proj- 
ects can be repaid in full. Of course, the 
water users on these projects will repay to 
the maximum of their ability. On the aver- 
age, they will repay something like 15 to 20 
percent of the reimbursable costs. The bal- 
ance will be repaid through the power reve- 
nues accruing to the basin fund. This points 
up the key role power production plays in a 
comprehensive water conservation program. 

The major significance of the power rev- 
enues which will go into the basin fund as 
the years roll by deserves further explana- 
tion. We cannot go to the Congress of the 
United States and expect authorization of a 
participating project unless we can assure 
the Congress that there will be money in the 
basin fund to make certain the repayment 
of reimbursable costs on schedule through- 
out the repayment period for that project. 
To a great extent, therefore, the amount and 
the rate of accumulation of power revenues 
to the basin fund govern our ability to un- 
dertake and pursue the construction of par- 
ticipating projects, 

Until this spring, the basin fund was in 
Jeopardy of being shortchanged by high 
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transmission costs. The major question in- 
volved was really not who would build the 
new powerlines necesary to carry Colorado 
River storage power from the Federal rec- 
lamation powerplants to the load centers. 
The all-important consideration was the cost 
which would be involved in transmitting 
storage project power and its resulting ef- 
fect upon resource development in the region. 

We knew, through careful analyses, what 
it would cost if the Federal Government were 
to build all the transmission lines needed. 
All other proposals were judged on the basis 
of whether they could meet or beat the cost 
and the initial proposals of the private utili- 
ties so far exceeded these costs as to make 
the project infeasible. However, after long 
negotiations, we worked out, and Secretary 
of the Interior Udall approved, a joint sys- 
tem of transmission lines—some Federal and 
some private company lines, 

This arrangement results in increased re- 
turn to the basin fund even when compared 
with what would be received if an all-Federal 
transmission system were built. At the same 
time, all parties involved are benefited in- 
cluding the public or preference customers. 
We have recently completed interconnection, 
operating, and transmission agreements with 
the Colorado Ute Rural Electric Cooperative 
and the Salt River power district in Arizona 
which will make more efficient use of our 
power output and of their own facilities. 
At the same time, these agreements will add 
more than $100 million to the basin fund 
over the life of the contract, 

By these mutually beneficial contracts 
with the public and private companies, we 
have been able to protect and enhance the 
basin fund so that construction of the par- 
ticipating projects can go ahead on schedule. 
Major and critical delays would have other- 
wise been necessary. 

This year, the Congress has authorized 
construction of the Navajo Indian irrigation 
project and the San Juan-Chama project in 
New Mexico. In the coming years, other 
projects in the upper basin States will be 
authorized for construction as the planning 
reports are completed and their authoriza- 
tion can be justified and recommended, 

Here in the State of Colorado, feasibility 
reports for several participating projects are 
completed or near completion. They are 
Bostwick Park, Fruitland Mesa, Animas-La 
Plata, and Dolores projects. We can see 
here the start of a new phase of economic 
growth for the States of the Upper Colorado 
River Basin. We can see a new display of 
a commodity afforded by America in abun- 
dance unequaled elsewhere in the world. 
This commodity is opportunity. By what we 
begin today, new opportunities for economic 
enrichment and social stability are afforded. 

We have reached this point only through 
our joint determination to develop to the 
utmost the resources at our disposal. Our 
job is not done; indeed it only begins. 

Let us resolve that the explosion of this 
groundbreaking blast today, symbolic of a 
nation at work, be followed by many others 
as we move forward with our program of re- 
source development to serve the needs and 
expectations of mankind. 


Foreign Assistance Act of 1962 


SPEECH 


oF 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 11921) to amend 
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further the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
as amended, and for other purposes. 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, in urg- 
ing the adoption of the pending amend- 
ment, I should like to commend its au- 
thor, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FanksrEIN IJ, who has taken the lead in 
combating discrimination and its con- 
Sequences for many years. 

I have long been very much disturbed 
Over the discrimination practiced in the 
Middle East against American citizens 
of the Jewish faith. I firmly believe that 
American aid under the pending bill 
Should be denied in toto to any nation 
which practices discrimination against 
Americans of the Jewish faith or against 
American firms because of the fact that 
they do business with the State of Israel. 
I trust that the committee will now ac- 
prs this amendment without further 

ebate. 


Stars and Stripes: 185 Years Old 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though the Nation observed Flag Day 
Over a month ago, I recently read an 
article in the Durant (lowa) News and 
the Wilton (Iowa) Advocate which I feel 
should be added to the increasing num- 
ber of written tributes to our national 
emblem. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I insert in the Recorp this article 
on our flag’s history: 

Stars AND STRIPES: 185 Trans OLD THURSDAY 


Thursday the Stars and Stripes are 185 
years old. 

The origin of the national flag parallels the 
origin of these United States of America. As 
the Nation received its birthright from peo- 
ples of many lands, so did the pattern of the 
Stars and Stripes rise from several origins 
back in the mists of antiquity. 

The stars were symbolic of the heavens; 
the stripes symbolic of the rays of light 
emanating from the sun. Both themes have 
long been represented on standards of na- 
tions throughout Europe, Asia, and the 
Americas. 

The first flags adopted by the colonial 
forebears were indicative of struggles with 
the new land's wilderness. Beavers, pine 
trees, rattlesnakes, anchors and other like 
insignia with mottoes such as “Hope,” “Lib- 
erty,” “Appeal to Heaven,” or “Don't Tread 
on Me" were affixed to different banners of 
Colonial America. 

To standardize the Continental Congress, 
on June 14, 1777, passed a resolution that 
established the first stars.and stripes. This 
then was the original Old Glory proudly dis- 
Playing 13 star and 13 stripes. 

Following the admission of Kentucky and 
Vermont to the Union, a new resolution was 
adopted in January 1794, making the flag 
One of 15 stars and 15 stripes. 

Realizing the fag would become unwieldy 
with a new stripe for each new State, Con- 
gress again amended the law that stands 
today. The stripes would remain 13 in num- 
ber honoring the Original Thirteen Colonies 
and that a star be added to the blue field of 
the flag for each new State, on the Fourth of 
July, after its admission. 
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It was this flag that the U.S. marines car- 
ried to the shores of Tripoli where it was 
hoisted at Derne, April 27, 1805, the first 
time the U.S. flag was flown above enemy 
fortifications in the Old World. 

Today the stars and stripes indicate the 
growth of this great Nation since that date 
185 years ago when it first came into ex- 
istence. Fifty stars brightly emblazon the 
blue field—one for each of the 50 States in 
the Union. 

In a tribute to the fing, Marine M. Sgt. 
Percy Webb (1879-1945) wrote the following 
verse in 1933: 


I AM OLD GLORY 


I am Old Glory. For more than nine 
score years I have been the banner of hope 
and freedom for generations of Americans. 
Born amid the first flames of America's fight 
for freedom, I am the symbol of a country 
that. has grown from a little group of Thir- 
teen Colonies to a united nation of 50 
sovereign States. Planted firmly on the 
high pinnacle of American faith my gently 
fluttering folds have proved an inspiration 
to untoid millions. Men have followed me 
into battle with unwavering courage. They 
have looked upon me as a symbol of national 
unity. They have prayed that they and 
their fellow citizens might continue to en- 
joy the life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness, 
which have been granted to every American 
as a heritage of freemen. So long as men 
love liberty more than life itself; so long as 
they treasure the priceless privileges bought 
with the blood of our forefathers; so long as 
the principles of truth, justice, and charity 
for all remain deeply rooted in human hearts, 
I shall continue to be the enduring banner 
of the United States of America. 


1 Updated. 


Address by Congressman D. R. (Billy) 
Matthews, Eighth District, Florida, Be- 
fore the National Limestone Institute, 


Inc., Statler Hilton Hotel, Washington, 
D.C., Thursday, June 21, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor, I would like to 
include a splendid address delivered by 
my esteemed friend and colleague from 
Florida, the Honorable D. R. (BILLY) 
MATTHEWS, to the convention of the Na- 
tional Limestone Institute in the city of 
Washington on June 21, 1962. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN D. R. (Burr) 
MATTHEWS, EIGETH DISTRICT, FLORIDA, BE- 
FORE THE NATIONAL LIMESTONE INSTITUTE, 
Inc., STATLER HILTON HOTEL, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., THURSDAY, JUNE 21, 1952 
I want to tell you how happy I am to be 

here with you this morning and how much I 

appreciate your accommodating my schedule, 

I haven't had the pleasure of meeting very 
many of you in this great institute, but I 
do know many members of your staff, and I 
want to congratulate you upon the excellent 
job they are doing. 

I have been pleased to note that the roster 
of your membership includes several firms 
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in my congressional district, as well as other 
firms in nearby Marion and Duval Counties, 
in the congressional districts represented by 
my good friends and colleagues, Syp HERLONG 
and CHARLES BENNETT, respectively. In fact, 
the limerock industry in the general area in 
which I live is one of the basic industries in 
our section of the State. I am, therefore, de- 
lighted to have a small part in this program 
of your 17th annual convention. 

The topic of my talk is “American Agri- 
cultural Production: Bane or Blessing.” And 
let me say that this topic is my own sugges- 
tion. I suggested it to your wonderful staff 
here in Washington and thought that I 

would like to talk about American agricul- 
ture production—bane or blessing. 

It might sound odd, but there are many 
wonderful people in America who think that 
our magnificient agricultural production is 
a terrible cu se. It is my opinion however, 
that the greatest miracle in many ways in 
this Republic of ours today is the produc- 
tion of American agriculture. We sometimes 
think of the farm, in retrospect, as a place 
of horses and wagons and plows and bug- 
gies. We think of it in terms of hand milk- 
ing and cream separators; churning butter; 
shocking grain in the hot sun; a cool spring 
house; groaning tables piled high with foods 
grown entirely on the farm; going for the 
cows in the pasture with a sheepskin for a 
saddle atop old Bess; a lazy afternoon fishing 
in the creek or off in the old swim- 
ming hole; filling the lamps with coal oil; or 
hanging the lantern on a nail in the barn 
of an evening. That farm has, of course, 
disappeared. Everyday life on today’s mod- 
ern farm is not too different from life in the 
city. Farms are mechanized, electrified, 
have central heating systems and modern 
plumbing. They have refrigeration and even 
air conditioners. Farm wives shop in the 
supermarkets and at dress establishments in 
town. 

These changes that have come about in 


brought with them from Europe a concept of 
education which was limited to the areas of 
great learning known as the noble profes- 
sions; namely, law, medicine, and the min- 
istry. Agricultural education was unheard 
of; however, through the foresight of our 
earlier settlers, a system of land grant col- 
leges was established throughout the Nation 
which placed agricultural learning, for the 
first time, on a plane with the so-called 
nobler professions. The abundance of to- 
day and the farm life of today are indicative, 
in part, of the success of this new respect 
for agriculture. So I certainly want to start 
out by saying that, In my opinion, our agri- 
cultural production is not a bane but the 
greatest blessing that providence could be- 
stow on our beloved country. 

It is a blessing first because of its effi- 
ciency—an efficiency that you ladies and 
gentlemen have had a part in making pos- 
sible. It may come not as a complete sur- 
prise to you to know that I have always been 
a great advocate of soil conservation and the 
use of lime for soil conservation practices. 
As a farm boy, I knew that lime makes the 
soil more productive; that lime protects the 
soll; and I am proud of the increased effici- 
ency of American agriculture because of your 
particular activities. 

We can’t think of the farmer in America 
today as the man who has a couple of cows 
that he hand-milks, and who does all the 
work on his farm by himself. We can’t 
think of a farmer with just one or two mules 
or one or two horses. Sometimes I wish our 
farmers had more stock horses and mules 
because then we would not have the feed 
grain problem we now have. We have in- 
stead tractors and machines. The farmer no 
longer has the simple life that perhaps in the 
minds of some people he is conceded to have. 
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Today he operates in a highly complex cli- 
mate and in a terrifically competitive arena. 
He must be an accountant, agronomist, vet- 
erinarian, electriclan, mechanic, engineer, 
horticulturist, and soil scientist. He must 
understand fertilizers, crop water require- 
ments, and nutrient values of grass mixtures. 
He must know how to kill bugs and weeds 
with chemicals, It would be easier to list 
what today’s farmer does not need to know. 
Farming demands skills of equal quality with 
those required in other businesses and 
professions, 

The farmer must be a knowledgeable man. 
He must produce efficiently, and he has done 
it. One American farmer today can produce 
enough food and fiber for 26 other people. 
In the past 40 years crop production has 
increased 65 percent. The output per breed- 
ing animal is 88 percent higher. One hour 
of farm labor today produces four times as 
much food and fiber as it did 40 years ago. 

With his efficiency the farmer must face 
what we call in agricultural circles the cost 
squeeze. He gets less and less for what he 
produces and he pays more and more for 
what he buys. You know, when I was a boy 
in Florida I studied economics, and I 
thought that the law of supply and demand 
meant that when the farmer produced too 
much inevitably he would get a lot less for 
his uction and when there was a scarcity 
he would inevitably get a lot more. I believe 
the overproduction would result in a smaller 
price on the end product to the consumer, 
and if there were a scarcity the consumer 
would probably have to pay more, But it 
Just doesn't work out that way in this com- 
plicated day. For example, several years ago 
in my eighth district of Florida you 
couldn't give watermelons away. Forty- 
pound watermelons wouldn't even bring 10 
cents on the vine, and yet day after day, in 
the House restaurant they were charging 50 
cents for a little slice of watermelon, On 
the floor of the House I spoke one day in 
some irritation, and the price did go down to 
40 cents for a couple of days. Then it went 
back up to 50 cents. We were paying at the 
rate of $4 a watermelon in a restaurant while 
my farmers at home couldn't give the water- 
melons away, Now I'm not blaming anybody 
but I am suggesting to you that it is a ter- 
rifle problem and one that I don’t believe 
the average American realizes. Today the 
farmer only gets about 39 cents of the food 
dollar. This may sound strange, but let me 
repeat again that many times the price that 
the farmer gets doesn't have one thing in the 
world to do with the price paid in the grocery 
market, in which all the middle operations 
and other factors have entered into the pic- 
ture. So I say that American agriculture is 
a great blessing as a result of the efficiency 
of the American farmer and because of the 
efficiency of the American businessman who 
supplies the farmer. 


And let me emphasize this—that our tre- 
mendous agricultural production is the 
greatest asset we have today in the war 
against communism. The American people 
should be proud of the great efficiency of 
the American farmer, an efficiency that has 
created the abundance which is the envy 
of Khrushchev and the whole Communist 
world. Let us pay tribute to the farmer for 
his amazing ability to put technology to 
work; his willingness to continue receiving 
far less for his labor than that received by 
any other segment of our society; and for 
the abundant life that he has helped to 
make for our people. Mr. Khrushchey would 
give almost anything in the world if he could 
get a similar type of agricultural production 
in Russia. And I want to pay tribute again 
to all those who have mado this possible— 
businessmen, farmers, profesrors, the great 
land-grant college system, which you will 
recall was started during the great War Be- 
tween the States, with its extension service, 
experiment stations, etc. What a great job 
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has been done. How can anybody, just be- 
cause we have some vexing problems, call 
American agriculture a bane? 

In the second place, American agriculture 
is a blessing because it provides jobs for so 
many people. Now I know that you won't 
get provoked with me when I say hat some- 
times, as a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture, I think the laws we pass help 
everybody but the farmer. Just let me give 
you an example: Despite the exodus of 
farmers from the farms, we still have about 
74 million people working on the farms. 
But did you realize that we have over twice 
that many people who make their living be- 
cause of American agriculture? Do you 
know that we estimate there are 16 million 
people in addition to the 7.4 million working 
on the farms who are dependent on Ameri- 
can agriculture for their livelihood? That 
means that in private employment, 4 out of 
every 10 people working are dependent on 
agriculture. These are the people who sup- 
ply farmers; who make, ship, and sell milk- 
ing machines, tractors, fencing, building 
materials, combines; who generate and 
transmit electricity: who refine petroleum 
and make tires. These are the people who 
process, transport, manufacture, and mar- 
ket farm products. So if you hear about 
these crazy farm programs, and how silly 
some of them may seem to some people, 
please remind your listener that it isn't an 
easy job to keep a great industry like this 
moving with the tremendous production 
that we have and with the problems of 
getting rid of our surpluses. Stress the 
fact that 4 out of every 10 in private em- 
ployment in America are dependent on agri- 
culture for their livelihood. 

Let us look at it also in another way. I 
have said that agriculture Is. a blessing be- 
cause it creates so many jobs for other 
people. Consider the importance of farmers 
as customers of business and industry. The 
farmers of America buy $26 billion worth 
of material every year—goods and services. 
They spend another $15 billion every year 
on living expenses. They spend from $214 
to $3 billion every year on motor vehicles 
and equipment and they spend $1.5 billion 
a year for fertilizer and lime and they ought 
to spend $3 billion a year. Millions of jobs 
are created by these and other farm pur- 
chases. So remember now—let me repeat 
again—that in addition to the 7.4 million 
farmers on the farms, you have approxi- 
mately 16 million people who make the 
tractors, the automobiles, all the other 
machinery, who produce the fertilizer, the 
seeds, generate the electricity for the farmer, 
and who distribute the goods of the farmer. 

Why in New York City it costs as much to 
take watermelons across the river and put 
them in the city as the farmer gets for 
them. Did you know that? My farmers 
will ship some watermelons to New York 
City and they won't get as much for the wa- 
termelons as it costs for transporting those 
watermelons across the river to the markets. 
I'm not fussing but that is an example of 
one of the terrific problems we have in 
American agriculture. Again I say American 
agriculture is a blessing because it creates 
so many jobs for so many people. 

American agriculture is also a blessing, 
because it protects our natural resources. If 
you will permit me a few minutes to phi- 
losophize, let me say that, in our study of 

, as we read about the decline of clvi- 


-history 
lizations in the past, we find there were sev- 


eral common factors in the decline of these 
civilizations. Every civilization in the past 
that has fallen, for example, has fallen be- 
cause it did not have an adequate govern- 
ment. After hundreds and hundreds of 
years, since governments were first estab- 
lished, we are just beginning to understand 
something about this in our great Republic. 
We have the pattern for proper government. 
We have a Constitutlion—some people forget 
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it at times—and did you ever stop to think 
that we haven't gained any more wisdom 
about people, or how to deal with people, or 
about the ambitions of people and the neces- 
sity for holding these ambitions in check; 
we haven't learned any more about avarice 
or the basic principles of dealing with peo- 
ple since Madison, Franklin, Jefferson, and 
others wrote the Constitution of the United 
States. They had all the wisdom of the ages 
before them. How grateful we should be for 
the Constitution of the United States, for 
the system of checks and balances which it 
establishes, for the fact that we are a sov- 
ereign Nation composed of sovereign States. 
How grateful we should be that we are con- 
stantly challenged by the fact that we are a 
government of laws and not of men. De- 
spite inconsistencies, perhaps, in my own 
voting, I still believe in the old Jeffersonian 
concept that we ought to keep government 
as close to home as we can. It is difficult, la- 
dies and gentlemen, in this complex Nation 
of ours, but we must live by the principles of 
the Constitution. The fact that previous 
civilizations did not have adequate types of 
government was responsible in part for their 
fall. 


Another reason why past civilizations have 
fallen is because they haven't had adequate 
leaders. I have often said that we don't need 
so many new ideas in America; we just need 
better men and women to live up to the good 
ideas we already have. I have said many 
times, if America continues to produce 
enough men and women who will continue 
to give to America more than they take 
away from it, we don't need to worry so 
much about the future. 

We are sometimes critical of our leaders 
in Government—about our President, Mr. 
Kennedy, for example. I can't agree with 
him 100 percent of the time, but isn’t It 
wonderful that we have a man with the 
world at his feet, so far as the enjoyment of 
material things is concerned, and yet is will- 
ing to accept the most burdensome, the 
heaviest load so far as the human mind can 
comprehend, and serve as the President of 
the United States? How thankful I am to- 
day that in all walks of government there 
are gentlemen in the governmental depart- 
ments—and I wish you could know them as 
I do—who, believe me ladies and gentlemen, 
give more to than they take away from our 
country. How proud I am of the people 
back home. Of course, that is where leader- 
ship and guidance always come from—and 
there are many of you here today who give 
more to your country than you take away 
from it. We couldn't have a great country 
without such leadership. If I had time this 
morning I think I could prove that America 
would not have won its independence with- 
out George Washington—just that one man, 
We had a million people in the times of the 
Revolution who were for the Torles; we had 
a million people who were for the Revolu- 
tion; and we had a million who just didn't 
care. If it hadn't been for George Washing- 
ton, I don't believe we could have won the 
Revolution, I don't believe we could have 
sayed the Union if it hadn’t been for Abra- 
ham Lincoln. So I say civilizations have 
fallen in the past because they did not have 
great leaders. 

Another reason they have fallen—and I 
must hurry—is because they depended too 
much on the material and not enough on 
the spiritual. Speaking as one Congressman 
I want you to know that I don’t think we 
can solve the problems of this Nation with- 
out Divine guidance. I believe this very 
humbly and very sincerely. I think if we 
had time this morning to look through the 
pages of history, we could prove that when 
people are wedded entirely to the material 
that a Nation is not far from its fall. 

The chief reason I want to emphasize 
now—and the last reason why, in my opin- 
ion, civilizations have fallen—is because of 
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the fact that they exploited their material 
resources. They have not taken care of their 
soil; they have not taken care of their forests; 
they have not taken care of their streams. 
This reason which is of particular concern 
to us today, is that nations have permitted 
their natural resources to be depleted. 

I was in Rome this past December—I don't 
travel very much. I have only made two 
trips as a Member of Congress—one to Rome 
and one to Lima, Peru, You know the thing 
I thought about as I went around Rome— 
around those hills of Rome? I thought 
about the soll and how the Romans at the 
height of their civilization let their soil 
erode. They let the farmers who made bread 
on the farms leave the farms where they 
made bread and go to the citles and beg for 
bread. Remember then if some of our farm 
programs seem a little peculiar, that we 
are trying to keep as many of the farmers 
on the farms as we can, Despite the tre- 
mendous exodus, let me assure you, there 
would be twice as many if it had not been 
for the farm programs. 

Just as sure as I am standing here today, 
the time is going to come in the lifetimes 
of many of us when we are going to need 
to take soll out from the wonderful con- 
servation practices of pine trees and cover 
vegetation. We are going to need to put 
it back into cropland. We need 50 million 
acres less cropland now, but the time is 
coming when we are going to need every bit 


of that precious cropland again. So let me . 


congratulate you for the part you are playing 
in conserving our natural resources. And 
I say to you that this civilization will fail 
as others have failed if we do not conserve 
our natural resources. 

So, American agriculture is a blessing be- 
cause it protects our natural resources. We 
are endeavoring in our farm program to es- 
tablish soll conservation practices that will 
preserve the precious soil of America. We 
are endeavoring through the agricultural 
programs and other similar programs to keep 
our streams from being polluted; to con- 
serve the water where the water is needed; 
to look forward, inevitably, to the day when 
there is a scarcity of some of these resources 
that a gracious providence has granted to 
us with a most generous hand. 

Yes, ladies and gentlemen, American agri- 
culture is a blessing because its efficiency 
has created such abundance; it is a blessing 
because it creates so many jobs for so many 
people; and it is a blessing because, with our 
agricultural production and our conserva- 
tion practices, we are protecting our natural 
resources for the generations of the future. 

Thank you very much. 


The Supreme Court and a Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 + 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have recently had called to my attention 
an editorial which was broadcast by ra- 
dio station WYCL of York, S. C., on July 
6, 1962, on the subject of “The Supreme 
Court and a Prayer.” I have been very 
impressed with these editorial com- 
ments which take strong exception to 
the Supreme Court decision in the school 
prayer case. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
editorial comments as broadcast over 
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station WYCL be printed in the Appen- 
dix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
comments were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE SUPREME COURT AND A PRAYER 


The prayer which was recently banned and 
ruled unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court is the kind of prayer you and I would 
say at any occasion. Not a single word, as 
we see it, can be depicted as being in favor 
of or against any particular minority re- 
ligion. Here is what the New York prayer 
said; “Almighty God, we acknowledge our 
dependence upon Thee, and we beg Thy 
blessings upon us, our parents, our teachers, 
and our country.” Now, isn’t this a simple, 
earnest prayer? How could any court in- 
terpret an indication of state and church 
not being separate? 

It was a sad day for every American when 
the Supreme Court handed down this deci- 
sion, Matter of fact, several decisions in 
recent years have been appalling and in ac- 
tual contradiction to the principles on which 
this country was founded and which, in ef- 
fect, do not grant us the same liberties and 
freedoms our forefathers fought and died 
tor. This most recent decision was based on 
a so-called separation of church and state. 
That severance has been established for 
years. And we repeat—nothing in the prayer 
indicates any dictation by government as 
to what we shall pray or how we shall pray 
it. No teacher should have any reservations 
when leading her class in this prayer. 

We realize that judicial interpretation is 
a vexing task, with endless implications 
arising from each decision. But in this case, 
the Court has struck down, with no cause of 
necessity, a principle and an idea that was 
simple, fundamental, and ennobling. It has 
now proclaimed that the Nation may not 
help its children to share in the spiritual 
heritage which is so great a part and a power 
of the Nation. 

Even now, some of our leaders are express- 
ing doubts about having prayer before ses- 
sions of Congress and the Supreme Court, 
Some extremists began a movement, within 
a few days of the Court ruling, to have 
banned—let me repeat—haye banned Christ- 
mas, Bible reading, praying of the Lord's 
Prayer and even baccalaureate services. 

If the men who compose the Supreme 
Court, are the Nation’s wisest men, then in 
our opinion we are surely adrift. If you will 
check the history of the rise and fall of all 
great governments you will see a striking 
similarity to the changes which we are ex- 
periencing today. 

We disagree with those who say the New 
York ruling will have no effect upon us in 
South Carolina. It may not have an im- 
mediate effect, but just as sure as you are 
listening to this editorial, the banning of 
prayer in public schools will have a most 
definite effect on our children, probably 
sooner than we think, 

The Court had a legal point in question 
and a decision to make. Perhaps they were 
legalistic to the point of disallowing the 
8 of the real meaning of In God we 

ist. 


Mrs. St. George Explains Puzzle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, the 
above title is the heading of an article 
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that appeared in the Washington Star 
on Sunday, July 15, 1962. It refers to 
amendment to the foreign aid bill that 
succeeded in deleting a whole section. 
Representative KATHARINE ST. GEORGE, 
in my humble opinion, is one of the 
finest, ablest, and most competent Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 
When Mrs. ST. GEORGE, Kass to all 
Members of the House, took to the floor 
to offer her amendment, all listened with 
attention to her argument in opposition 
to the section of the bill. The end re- 
sult, the passage of her amendment, 
only attests further to her ability as a 
Member and her attentiveness as a 
Member, but her influence on the floor, 
as well. 

Mr. Speaker, I am attaching hereto 
the article in full for all to read. I 
might add further, that parliamentary 
conferences among various nations 
must, of necessity, develop a greater 
understanding that can be accomplished 
in no other way: 

Mus. St. GEORGE EXPLAINS PUZZLE 
(By John McKelway) 


The stately, sophisticated lady, moving 
with great calmness, smashed the whole sec- 
tion of the bill and not a trace of it remains. 

For a time it had rested at the bottom of 
the House foreign aid bill. It seemed harm- 
less enough. It would have directed that 
two members from both the House and Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committees attend 
conferences of the Interparliamentary Union. 


The Union was set up as far back as 1889. 
It is sort of an international debating soci- 
ety, virtually powerless. It brings together 
elected representatives from 54 nations—in- 
cluding a flock of Russians—who, with meet- 
ings and resolutions, talk to one another 
about keeping the peace and a number of 
other things. Sessions are usually held at 
some delightful spot on the globe and often 
while Congress is in session in Washington 
in the heat. 

LEGISLATORS IN DARK 


Most Congressmen are at least dimly aware 
of the Union. They are also aware that the 
Congress of the United States dispatches a 
delegation of its Members to the meetings of 
the Union. 

The section of the bill, then, would merely 
have assured representation in the delega- 
tion of members of the two Foreign Affairs 
Committees who are supposed to know a lot 
about foreign affairs. 

But KATHARINE Price COLLIER ST, GEORGE, 
an attractive widow and effective Republi- 
can Representative from Tuxedo, N.Y., han- 
dling her ax like a gilded fly swatter, struck 
down the section. 

She carefully explained to Members of the 
House that they were all members of the 
Union whether they knew it or not. The 
Union, she said, was the one place where the 
elected of all nations could talk together 
without being bothered by appointed diplo- 
mats and bureaucrats. Every Member of 
of Congress, by virtue of his election, has a 
right to attend the meetings. 

INTERPRETIVE REPORT 


“There is no committee of this House,“ 
she said, “and there is no committee of the 
Senate which can decide who shall go and 
who shall not go. We are all equals.” 

She did not think, she ended, that the 
Foreign Affairs Committee had any right to 
insist that it be represented. 

Further debate on the amendment to 
strike out the section, as well as a conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Sr. GEORGE, reveal that some 
Congressmen have difficulty attending the 
meetings of the Union. 
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While people like Representative Gross, 
Republican, of Iowa, crudely calls the trips 
to conferences nothing more than a plush 
junket, others never get the opportunity to 
find out for themselves. They can't get on 
the passenger list. 

THIRTY-THOUSAND-DOLLAR APPROPRIATION 


Congress now appropriates $30,000 each 
year to pay expenses of the congressional 
delegation and their wives. Traditionally, 
Members from each House, regardless of 
committee assignments, are selected to go by 
the president of the delegation. 

With the $30,000 limit, unfortunately, all 
the Members of Congress can't take off in a 
body with their wives and in several jets to 
attend the Union’s convention. Somebody, 
like Representative Cooter, Democract, of 
North Carolina, a past president of the dele- 
gation, has to say “No.” 

In recent years certain members of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee have 
noticed a large number of members of the 
House Agriculture Committee headed over- 
seas to engage in debate. Mr. Coorry heads 
the Agriculture Committee. 

So it was that the section had been written 
into the bill in an attempt to balance the 
delegation with experts in farming as well 
as foreign affairs. Then Mrs. Sr. GEORGE, in 
effect, put a stop to all the foolishness. 

The Union's American delegation has other 
troubles, As Representative Hays, Repub- 
lican, of Ohio, told no less than Mr. COOLEY 
the other day: 

“There is a great undercurrent among the 
membership, a feeling that this matter is 
kind of secret in the fact that most Members 
do not know when they meet.” 

Mr. CooLtry answered that meetings are 
always announced in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, Mr. Hays answered Members don't 
read the Recorp in that detail. 

The next meeting of the Union will be in 
October, in Brazil, and the sticky question 
of who gets to go may be easily resolved: 
delegates will be out campaigning, but in the 
United States. 


Move Over, Chester 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Richmond News-Leader, of Richmond, 
Va., one of the outstanding daily news- 
papers in this country, has printed in 
its June 12 edition an editorial which I 
wish to have called to the attention of 
this body. It is entitled “Move Over, 
Chester.” 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Move Over, CHESTER 

A man who is used to passing out assign- 
ments to large classes is bound to get a little 
restless when he has only one pupil, even if 
that pupil is the President of the United 
States. Perhaps that is the reason Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr. has been cropping up so 
much in the news. But the pupil may soon 
decide that his teacher has had enough 
apples. The historian from Harvard is prov- 
ing a distinct embarrassment to the ad- 
ministration. 
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First, there was his review of the movie 
“Judgment at Nuremberg,” a review so crit- 
ical of the German people that it drew an 
official protest. 

Then, there was the article in the Satur- 
day Evening Post that drew a question from 
columnist Henry J. Taylor: The President 
had garnered some fine publicity from his 
pledge that members of his administration 
would not receive pay for assignments out- 
side their official duties; why, then, was 
Schlesinger getting fat checks for his fre- 
quent articles, reviews, etc.? Mr. Schlesinger 
answered this question, over the phone, with 
an elegent response. Tou are an idiot,“ he 
explained; and this he later expanded to “It 
is obvious to me that I write for people who 
have higher intellectual qualities than you 

Tes, said Mr. Taylor, but are you 
being paid? The adviser to the Nation said 
that he had no idea. (The editors of Satur- 
day Evening Post did; they said sure, he was 
being paid.) 

Then, there was Mr. Schlesinger's recent 
speech in which he compared Jefferson, to 
his disadvantage, with Roosevelt. 

But the biggest commotion has been 
created by the unearthing of an article Mr. 
Schlesinger wrote for Partisan Review in 
1947, reprinted some months ago in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Rxconb, an article he has said 
he will not withdraw or repudiate, The 
theme of this important document is The 
Future of Socialism.” Socialism, we are told, 
“must be brought about step by step * * * 
the transition must be piecemeal.” (Liberals 
scoff at the phrase “creeping socialism.” 
Would they prefer “piecemeal socialism"?) 
In order to effect this advance, Mr. 
Schlesinger warns his readers that the Gov- 
ernment must be ready to step in when the 
next occasion offers, and extend its powers. 
That occasion will be “the next depression.” 
And how is the Government to get ready? 
Not by preaching Socialist ideas to the peo- 
ple. They are boobs, who do not know what 
is good for them, The Socialist cause must 
be advanced by “some combination of law- 
yers, business and labor managers, politi- 
cians, and intellectuals’—in short, by the 
New Frontier, here foreseen with longing. 

But let us return to the most striking 
part of the article, that which says the peo- 
ple do not know what is good for them. 
Marx's great mistake, according to Mr. 
Schlesinger, was that he overestimated both 
foes and friends. Communism’'s founder 
thought that capitalists had courage, that 
they would have to be thrown out by force. 
Mr, Schlesinger corrects this misapprehen- 
sion: capitalists have neither the brains nor 
the guts to become leaders; they will sur- 
render to piecemeal pressures. And Marx 
thought that the people would throw off 
their chains; but Mr. Schlesinger believes 
too strongly in Marx's “opiate of the peo- 
ple” to believe in Marx's revolution of the 
proletariat. In his own words: 

“Workers as a mass have rarely had the 
impulses attributed to them by Marxism. 
They too often believe in patriotism and re- 
Ugion, or read comics strips, go to the movies, 
taxi-dance halls, and so forth * * and try 
to cure their discontent by narcotics rather 
than by surgery. Thus they are rarely swept 
by the proper mass emotions.” 

Patriotism and religion are relegated to 
the level of the comic strips for this great 
intellectual, who obviously writes for people 
more intelligent than the believer in God 
or the defender of country. 

At one of Ethel Kennedy's recent parties, 
the impeccably dressed Mr. r was 
thrown into the swimming pool. That might 
be a symbol of the future for the Cambridge 
don who is embarrassing the New Frontier. 
Despising the people is all right, in this 
select circle, but no one should make the 
mistake of telling the people that they are 
despicable. Chester Bowles had better move 
over for casualty No. 2. 
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Hanford Power Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Han- 
ford project will shortly be considered by 
the Members of the House. Congres- 
sional authorization for the project is 
included in an amendment to the Atomic 
Energy Commission authorization bill 
which has been scheduled for general 
floor debate. For this reason I think the 
following editorial from the Oregonian 
of July 1, 1962, is very timely. My col- 
leagues should find it very helpful be- 
cause it is an excellent presentation of 
the history and merits of this project. 
This editorial clarifies several points 
about the project about which there has 
been confusion. 

Hanrorp Power Facts 


It is, perhaps, understandable that the 
Wall Street Journal should follow the coal 
and electric utility lobbyists line in oppos- 
ing a dual purpose reactor at the Hanford 
project to use wasted steam to generate elec- 
tricity. But that newspaper displays its ig- 
norance of the facts in reaching its conclu- 
sions. Many of its statements are in error. 

The proposal that Washington Public 
Power Supply System build and operate the 
electric generators at Hanford does not in- 
volve a Federal subsidy as stated by the Wall 
Street Journal. WPPSS would finance the 
installation by selling revenue bonds on the 
open market and would pay the Atomic 
Energy Commission for the use of steam dur- 
ing the dual-purpose period of reactor op- 
eration. 

The offer by WPPSS to install these gen- 
erators which would provide between 800,- 
000 and 1 million additional kilowatts of 
firm power to be sold at cost through the 
Federal Bonneville sysetm resulted from de- 
feat of the item in the AEC budget last 
year in the House. The Pacific Northwest, 
the AEC, the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion and the Kennedy administration pre- 
ferred a Federal project. The Senate ap- 
proved the item to utilize this wasting 
resource. But the coal and private utility 
lobbies succeeded in killing the bill in the 
House with some of the same, fallacious ar- 
guments used by the Wall Street Journal. 

This is not a back-door approach. BPA 
Administrator Charles Luce testified that al- 
though legal counsel considers it unnecessary 
for AEC to get permission of Congress, 
WPPSS, BPA and AEC would not proceed 
with the installation if objections were made 
by Appropriations Committees of the House 
and Senate. Representative Van Zanopr of 
Pennsylvania, however, is offering resolutions 
in the House to reject the outside financing. 

As to other Journal objections: 5 

Responsible consultants do not agree with 
the Journal that the project is “economically 
unsound.” They say there are no techno- 
logical problems in building turbines to util- 
ize the quantity and quality of steam 
available from plutonium production. 

No claim has been advanced that tech- 
nological advances in the nuclear power field 
would be gained in this project. It is sim- 
ply a plan to utilize steam now being wasted 
in warming the Columbia River. Experience 
would be gained, however, in Integrating 
the world’s largest nuclear power facility 
with the large hydroelectric system now 
linked in the Northwest Power Pool, 
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The Kennedy administration is not pro- 
posing to set up the Washington Public 
Power Supply System. WPPSS was or- 
ganized several years ago under Washington 
law. Its members are 16 public utility dis- 
tricts. It is an applicant to build Nez Perce 
Dam on the Snake River, in opposition to 
the application of Pacific Northwest Power 
Co. to build Mountain Sheep Dam in the 
Same reservoir area. 

The Bonneville Power Administration 
will back the the revenue bonds proposed 
to be sold by WPPSS. BPA has been run- 
ning a deficit for the past 4 years, but it still 
has a payout surplus in the treasury (cover- 
ing power facilities of all Federal dams in 
the Northwest) of $37.8 million. BPA could 
improve its earnings picture by resale of 
power from the Hanford reactor. In the 
estimated 7-year period of dual-purpose 
operation—plutonium and electricity—such 
power would be produced at lower cost than 
Federal hydropower now available. Under 
the assumption that plutonium production 
will stop in 1972—and this is not a firm 
assumption—the cost of single-purpose 
operation for electricity thereafter would be 
comparable to alternative sources of power. 

The proposed contract with WPPSS gives 
the Government the option to acquire the 
plant by paying off the bonds, but this could 
not be done without approval of Congress. 
Appropriations would be needed. It should 
not be forgotten that the $25 million appro- 
priated by Congress in 1959 and spent to 
provide for dual operation of thé new 
Plutonium reactor will be wasted if duality 
is not achieved. Also, that sale of steam 
for electricity would reduce Government 
costs of producing plutonium. 

Production of power at Hanford would be 
of major benefit to the Pacific Northwest, to 
the Federal Government, and to the Nation, 
If this resource is to be wasted, the cause 
should not be phony arguments advanced 
by lobbies and swallowed by the Wall Street 
Journal and Members of Congress. Let's 
have a decision based on the facts. 


Mayor Anthony J. Celebrezze: 
A Splendid Choice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to add my words to those of my 
distinguished colleague from Cleveland, 
Ohio [Mr. Vanix], and the other mem- 
bers of the Ohio delegation in connection 
with the appointment of Mayor Anthony 
J. Celebrezze, of Cleveland, who has been 
named by the President to be Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. In 
the words of the President, Mayor Cele- 
brezze will bring to the Cabinet a wealth 
of experience gained from having 
worked through the years with the prob- 
lems of people, particularly in the area of 
health, education, and welfare. The 
Cabinet post to which Mayor Celebrezze 
has been named is in a real sense a 
people's agency. It deals with the de- 
velopment of the mental resources of the 
individual American and the improve- 
ment of the health and well-being of 
those suffering the most acute need, our 
Senior citizens. The blight spots of our 
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corporal well-being in mental health, 
chronic diseases, as well as the massive 
mortality of cardiac and cancer, all 
merit his care and attention. It is for- 
tunate that his inspired and enlightened 
dedication to the resolution of the civic 
problems of the great city of Cleveland 
will now be fully directed to similar 
problems on a national level. 

The major functions of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
are especially germane to the crowded 
population centers and the big cities. 
That is why we of the city of New York 
especially welcome a big city major and 
man, Anthony Celebrezze, to this new 
post and opportunity. President Ken- 
nedy is to be hailed and commended for 
his selection. No one can question that 
the President is fortunate to have in his 
Cabinet a man of the merit and stature 
of Mayor Celebrezze. The fact that he 
is Italian born and of Italian ancestry 
is significant. In the light of the contri- 
bution which our Italian-American 
citizens have made in the growth of this 
Nation, it is a matter of natural and 
timely evolution that one of his back- 
ronne should be called to this high 
office. 


Chilling Prospect for Great Lakes: 
Poisoning the Waters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I insert 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD an article from the Detroit, 
Mich., News of May 12, 1962, entitled 
“Chilling Prospect for Great Lakes: 
Poisoning the Waters.” 

The article is as follows: 


CHILLING PROSPECT FOR GREAT LAKES: Por- 
SONING THE WATERS 


The specter seen by scientists who met at 
Toronto to peer into the future of the Great 
Lakes should send a chill through all of the 
30 million people of the area. 

Michigan boasts of herself as a Water 
Wonderland” bordered by fresh-water in- 
land seas. Already scientists are discussing 
whether Erie, equal in area to Vermont, is a 
dying lake. Toronto scientists find pollu- 
tion in Lakes Huron and Ontario as well. 

Raw sewage, runoff from eroding farm 
fields, household wastes, garbage and filth 
from passing ships feed the algae. It is 
choking bays and inlets, befouling beaches. 
Drinking water intakes soon may be en- 
dangered. 

Here is a problem on which time is swiftly 
running out. Vigorous western delegations 
pry loose billions from Congress to build 
power dams, irrigate additional millions of 
acres of surplus farmlands, create vast new 
recreation areas with artificial lakes. Little 
is done to preserve the greatest fresh-water 
reservoir on earth, the 94,000 square miles 
of once crystal water on which the future of 
this area as a decent, prosperous place to live 
hinges. 

We spend years in litigation from the low- 
est to the highest courts to prevent Chicago 
from stealing a half inch of water from the 
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Great Lakes to flush her refuse down the 
sanitary canal. While we are saving the 
fresh water, we pollute it. 

Milwaukee, blessed with a great stretch of 
Lake Michigan beach, worries that summer- 
time contamination will make this recrea- 
tion strip a health menace. Nearly every 
river in Michigan carries pollution into the 
lakes, has done so since arrival of the white 
man. That way, the Great Lakes could be- 
come another Dead Sea. 

The Great Lakes whitefish is becoming a 
rarity. So is the lake trout. Commercial 
fishing fleets are disap; . The sea 
lamprey, scourge of the commercial fish, is 
being beaten back by science. Pollution 
isn’t. It increases with each passing day, 
at the same time that thirsty industry's de- 
mand for water in astronomical amounts is 
increasing. 

Experts agree that mere United States 
and Canadian legislation will not halt de- 
struction of our water wealth. A way must 
be found to end the pollution of the great 
waters by aiding cities and villages to treat 
and dispose of their wastes, to make sure 
that industry does not pour killing dis- 
charges into the great well that nature made. 
This is an interstate problem clearly in the 
Federal domain. 

Census experts estimate there will be 60 
million people in the Great Lakes area. The 
30 million now dwelling in the area cannot 
use more than a small and readily replace- 
able part of 94,000 square miles of fresh 
water. But they can poison that well for 
their children who follow. 

The time has come for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to turn its eyes from the west and 
listen to the 30 million around the shores 
of the inland seas who also vote and who 
are but a few steps from a catastrophe 
greater than the failure of any desert to 
bloom. 


Key to More Jobs Is Increased Profits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, only pri- 
vate enterprise can create new jobs. 
Government cannot do it no matter how 
much we increase the budget or to what 
astronomical heights we push Federal 
spending. Jobs and wealth are the prod- 
uct of private enterprise wherein in- 
vestors will risk their profits and work- 
ers will dispose of their hire in the hope 
of gain and to improve their lot in life. 
When profits are reduced through gov- 
ernment spending which results in 
higher taxes, less capital is available to 
start new businesses or expand existing 
ones with the result that there is less, 
not more, job opportunity. This eco- 
nomic fact is so simple a child should 
be able to understand it, but unfortu- 
nately our President and the social plan- 
ners around him, evidently do not. As 
a reminder I would like to include the 
copy from the following advertisement 
of Warner & Swasey Co. of Cleveland, 
Ohio, from the July 16 issue of US. 
News & World Report: 

More PEOPLE ARE EMPLOYED Topay THAN 
Ever BEFORE 

Sixty-eight million, two hundred thousand 

of them—94 percent of all those who even 
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say they want a job. The only reason there 
are any unemployed is that more people 
want work—millions of “war babies" are now 
grown up; millions of women with “auto- 
matic” homes prefer work; millions from 
farms move to the city. 

Service businesses have absorbed millions, 
but there is a ceiling to that growth. 
(Guess what has grown fastest—government 
jobs.) 

The only hope for the needed new jobs is 
in manufacturing—it has not grown as fast 
as population. Why? Costs are too high. 
Labor cost per hour has increased 101 per- 
cent since the war. And since the per- 
centage of business profits has gone down, 
there has been one place for those higher 
wages to come from—higher prices. That is 
why you have seen entire American industries 
folding or shrinking; because they can't 
compete with foreign goods made at lower 
labor costs. ; 

Hopeless? Cut wages? No—better ma- 
chines, better used. But you can't buy ma- 
chines without profits to pay for them. So, 
the first obligation is on government to help 
assure profits by lower taxes, sensible depre- 
ciation. Then ent—invest in mod- 
ern machines. Then workers—use those 
machines to produce at lower cost. 

If that threesome worked together, unem- 
ployment statistics would soon become a 
thing of the past, as they should be. 


An Interchange of Views on Health Care 
for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I recently received from several mem- 
bers of the Graduate School of Social 
Work of Adelphi College a plea for my 
support of the King-Anderson bill, the 
proposal which would place the health 
care of our aged under the social secu- 
rity system. I felt it important that the 
statements of these men and women, re- 
puted to be scholars in the field of social 
welfare work, be printed in the RECORD 
and that my response to them accom- 
pany this. Our need now is not for 
scholars to turn away from scholarship 
and go into political huckstering. What 
we need is a more scholarly approach to 
the political issues of the day. I was 
disappointed, as my letter reflects, in the 
poverty of scholarship shown by the 
Adelphi faculty in its letter: 

School, or Social. WORK, 
ADELPHI 


Garden City, N.Y., June 27, 1962. 
Hon. THOMAS E. CURTIS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Curtis: We, the members of the 
faculty of the Adelphi College Graduate 
School of Social Work, wish to urge your 
support of the King-Anderson bill (H.R. 
4222). The facts with respect to the need 
to include health care for the aged under 
social security are widely known and have 
been often repeated. Likewise have been the 
arguments to the contrary. It is not neces- 
sary to go into all of these lengthy argu- 
ments here. 

What is most significant, in our opinion, 
is that health care under social security will 
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provide equitable health service for the en- 
tire population of the country. Arguments 
to the effect that only those covered by 
social security would be eligible and, there- 
fore, that many people would not be covered, 
are ineffectual. Over 90 percent of the work- 
ing population of the United States today is 
covered by social security. Among the re- 
maining less than 10 percent, most are cov- 
ered either by railroad retirement or vet- 
erans’ benefits. Thus the current working 
population will, for all intents and purposes, 
be completely covered upon reaching 65 years 
of age. 

The population which currently is beyond 
the age of 65 years and not covered by the 
Social Security Act is larger. However, those 
who oppose the King-Anderson bill suggest 


that the Kerr-Mills legislation would suffice. 


to cover this large group. But the facts are 
that less than 50 percent of the States have 
enacted the Kerr-Mills legislation, and 
therefore have not used this method of 
helping an aged population in need of medi- 
cal care. The reasons for this are the same 
as those for the reluctance of poorer States 
to participate in many forms of public as- 
sistance under the Social Security Act. 
Poorer States seem to be less willing or less 
able to provide matching funds to receive 
Federal grants-in-aid, 

As the population of the United States 
contains more and more older people, more 
and more of them will be in need of medical 
care, and without social security protection 
many more of these aged will be turning to 
public assistance under Kerr-Mills legisla- 
tion (where it exists), for this kind of help. 
This, of course, requires a means test, which 
has always been repugnant to citizens of a 
free democracy. But equally important, it 
means that the cost of public assistance 
which is met out of general taxation funds 
will be increasing rather than decreasing. 
Health care under social security provides a 
medium whereby the wage earner purchases 
his own insurance and contributes toward 
his own medical care when he is past 65 
without placing an additional burden on 
general tax revenues. 

The citizens of this country demand and 
have a right to greater dignity and respect 
as the Nation grows materially and psycho- 
logically. As we attempt to create a more 
sane soclety, we should be throwing off 
residual evidences of the more primitive 
societies of the past. The experience of over 
340 years of the administration of a poor 
law system in public assistance and public 
welfare is seen today in the continued use 
of the means test. Health care for the aged 
under social security is more equitable, more 
dignified, and more befitting the nature of 
man. = 

Sincerely, 

Faculty of the Adelphi College Grad- 
uate School of Social Work, Joseph L. 
Vigilante, ACSW Dean; Florence Hasel- 
korn, ACSW Associate Professor; Mar- 
jorie A. Jonas, ACSW Associate Profes- 
sor; Myron Blanchard, ACSW Asso- 
ciate Professor; Catherine Papell, 
ACSW Assistant Professor; Margaret 
Vickery, ACSW Assistant Professor; 
William A. Rosenthal, ACSW Assistant 
Professor; Theresa Nathanson, ACSW 
Assistant Professor; Beulah Rothman, 
ACSW Assistant Professor; Cella 8. 
Deschin, ACSW Associate Professor; 
Louis Schauer, ACSW Assistant Pro- 
fessor; Rubin Starer, Assistant Profes- 
sor. 


Jury 6, 1962. 
Mr. JOSEPH L. VIGILANTE, 
Dean, Adelphi College, School of Social Work, 
Garden City, Long Island, N.Y. 
Dran DEAN VIGILANTE: Thank you for the 
letter of June 27, 1962, on behalf of the 
faculty of Adelphi Graduate School of So- 
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cial. Work urging support of the King- 
Anderson bill. 

I am shocked at the lack of scholarship 
from scholars exhibited in this letter. We 
so badly need to have people in the field of 
scholarship keep matters which become in- 
volved in the political arena on the highest 
plane. 

The second and third sentence of your let- 
ter sets the tone. “The facts with respect 
to the need to include health care for the 
aged under social security are widely known 
and have been oft repeated. Likewise have 
the arguments to the contrary.” 

Even if the tone is the result of an un- 
fortunate choice of words and not a de- 
liberate design to refer to one’s own posi- 
tion as one of fact“ and one's opponents 
position as one of “argument”, regrettably 
the facts and arguments are such in dispute. 

On this point, if no other, President Ken- 
nedy and I are in agreement: the people do 
not have the facts, nor do they have the 
honest arguments for and against. Our 
scholars could be of tremendous help in 
putting together an agreed statement of the 
pertinent facts from which we could advance 
our differing arguments. 

The King-Anderson bill is not health care 
under social security as your letter suggests. 
It provides for less than 25 percent of the 
average health costs of an older person. The 
balance of more than 75 percent of the cost 
must be borne by the individual. Ergo the 
implication that the King-Anderson bill 
“will provide equitable health service for the 
entire population of the country” is untrue. 

Now comes the dilemma of the supporters 
of the King-Anderson bill. Are they to claim 
that the less-than-25-percent coverage is to 
be extended, once the beginning has been 
made, to cover the full 100 percent of health 
care costs which would justify a claim that 
the program will provide equitable health 
service for the entire population? If this 
is their claim then they become vulnerable 
to the argument that the King-Anderson 
bill will lead to socialized medicine. If the 
other horn of the dilemma is selected, as 
Secretary Ribicoff has done, saying the limi- 
tation must remain less that 25 percent of 
the average health costs because we cannot 
afford to increase the payroll tax upon which 
the whole social security program is based 
beyond 10 percent of payroll, which the 25 
percent benefit program would require, then 
we must abandon the claim of providing 
health service equitably or otherwise. 

It is not arguments, but facts which point 
out that many people over 65 would not be 
covered by the King-Anderson bill, Argu- 
ments may be ineffectual, but facts cannot 
be ignored. 

No one suggests that the Kerr-Mills legis- 
lation would suffice to cover this large group 
of almost 3.5 million people over 65 not cov- 
ered by King-Anderson. What is suggested 
is that any person in this group not able to 
take care of one’s own health costs, and not 
on relief, may be helped. Where is the 
equity in excluding these people if the pur- 
pose of the promoters of King-Anderson is 
to preserve what they claim to be the dignity 
of people? Are we just to forget the dignity 
of these old people because they will soon 
die off? 

The analysis of the Kerr-Mills Act and the 
extent of the States adopting it is not fac- 
tual. What data supports the contention 
that the poorer States are reluctant to par- 
ticipate in many forms of public assistance 
under the Social Security Act? Which are 
these poorer States? Those who indulge in 
the expensive system of maintaining educa- 
tional and welfare institutions on a racially 
segregated basis? I have looked into the 
tax bases of those States frequently desig- 
nated as poorer States, from which they 
derive their revenues for education and 
welfare programs. 

Their tax bases are more than adequate to 
provide adequately for their people’s needs. 
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Real estate wealth not personal or corporate 
income wealth is the tax base utilized in our 
society for educational and welfare services. 
The real estate property tax based upon real 
estate wealth has responded admirably to 
the needs of our society particularly since 
World War II. The tax systems which 
have been strained to the utmost, indeed to 
the point where serious economic damage to 
our Nation is resulting are the Federal in- 
come tax, and the various payroll taxes. 
These are the taxes that can bear no more. 
The real property taxes of the local govern- 
ments with proper reforms can absorb an 
even greater load. 

The fourth paragraph begs the question. 
The question is, Are our older people meet- 
ing their medical bills now? Can they meet 
their medical bills tomorrow with the in- 
creasing cost of health care? 

The studies today reveal that people over 
65 meet their medical bills better than any 
other age group in our society. Every 
scholarly study made, and there have been 
many, on local and State basis, reveals that 
less than 15 percent of our people over 65 
have had to go to outside resources to meet 
their medical bills. See the Committee on 
Ways and Means printed hearings on health 
care for the aged held July 24-August 4, 
1961. In other words, 85 percent of our 
older people are doing all right and as our 
health insurance programs, private pension 
plans and social security continue to grow 
the 15 percent will continue to diminish as 
it has been diminishing. This in spite of 
the increasing health costs which we can 
anticipate will continue to increase. 

The statement that the means test has 
always been repugnant to citizens of a de- 
mocracy is completely without substantia- 
tion. In fact, the evidence is directly to the 
contrary. Most college scholarships are 
based upon the family means test and mbst 
people look upon getting a scholarship as an 
honor, not as a matter of repugnance. The 
Federal income tax is predicated upon the 
means test and we pride ourselves on this 
fact. Our veteran's laws are almost all 
based upon a means test. The FHA or any 
Federal, or private, lending program is based 
upon a means test. Indeed, the private 
enterprise system itself is based upon means 
tests. Far from being repugnant to a free 
democracy it is the essence of a free democ- 
racy and private enterprise. 

What the latter is seeking to suggest, I 
believe, and by innuendo, that this relates 
to the Kerr-Mills program, is that a pauper’s 
oath is repugnant to our society. Indeed 
that is the term that has been used un- 
restrainedly by the primary promoters of the 
King-Anderson bill to slander the Kerr-Mills 
Act. This isa vicious and false charge. The 
Kerr-Mills Act far from requiring a pauper's 
oath permits the States to liberalize their 
present old-age assistance means tests, most 
of which are not pauper's oaths, to the ex- 
tent that a person does not have to go on 
relief if the financial problem has resulted 
from a medical expense and otherwise the 
person is doing all right. In other words, 
the Kerr-Mills Act in effect says to the States 
you can tell older people confronted with 
medical bills beyond their ability to pay from 
income: “You don't have to go on relief. 
You don't have to sell your little home; you 
don't have to cash in your pension or your 
life insurance to meet this bill. We can 
take care of this bill and you go on living 
in your home on your income as you have 
been doing before.” Kerr-Mills specifically 
forbids any State accepting Kerr-Mills funds 
to enforce a property lien against an older 
Person receiving assistance to meet a med- 
ical bill. 

The shamelessness of the denigrators of 
the Kerr-Mills Act has allowed them to ad- 
vance at the same time an argument which 
is diametrically opposed to the pauper's oath 
charge. It goes this way. The Kerr-Mills 
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Act is extremely costly. It is an open end 
Program subject to untold abuse, Now 
which is it, a degrading pauper’s oath or an 
open end program which permits so many 
people to enter, its costs become prohibi- 
tive? 

The truth is it is neither. It permits a 
liberalization of the present States’ means 
tests. However, its limitations are these: 
(1) To incurred medical expenses; (2) of 
people over 65 who are on satisfactory 
budgets, but to whom an unusual medical 
expense would prove a budget disrupter— 
this would apply to less than 15 percent 
of our present population of persons over 65 
not on relief, or less than 3.5 million people. 
This group will continue to diminish as the 
OASDI p matures just as the OAA 
rolls will and are diminishing. 

I believe one important reason the Kerr- 
Mills Act has not been implemented by more 
States in the short period (18 months) since 
it has become law is the merciless denigra- 
tion of the law by obstructionists who want 
it to fall. And by the fatlure of scholars 
who know better to call a stop to this deni- 
gration by pointing out the facts to the 
public. 

In this respect the profession of social 
workers Ph. D.'s are gravely at fault because 
here are those who profess to be objective 
scholars in this discipline. In light of your 
letter I must certainly extend this grave crit- 
icism to Adelphi College and its faculty. 

I think I know what the citizens of our 
country are really demanding in this matter 
and other matters. It is not what your 
letter states. It is more honest and forth- 
right public discussion and debate on the 
serious issues that face our country and 
less appeals to prejudice and the more 
ignoble instincts of mankind. 

I appreciate that this reply my raise your 
anger but I am hopeful that after your 
anger has subsided you will think over what 
I have been saying. I am pleased to dis- 
cuss this serious issue of health care for the 
aged on a scholarly basis with your group 
or any group at any time. You put forward 
what you believe are the facts in the case. 
I will counter with mine. Let's see if we 
can reach an agreed statement of facts. 
Then let us move from there to our 
arguments. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS B. CURTIS. 


How To Run a Monopoly as Well as 
a Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican public—and by using the term “pub- 
lic“ I mean to include our business com- 
munity, our labor community, our pro- 
fessional community, our military com- 
munity, and our Government complex— 
has understandably been holding its col- 
lective breath to see what President 
Kennedy and his administration was go- 
ing to do when faced with a prickly situ- 
ation with labor leaders and labor 
unions. We all remember the situation 
just a few weeks ago when the steel in- 
dustry was called on the carpet in no 
uncertain terms in the President's press 
conference, just after the rise in steel 
prices had been announced. In fact, the 
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repercussions from that press confer- 
ence have not subsided as yet. 

Now, we find a statement made by 
Secretary of Labor Goldberg, that Con- 
gress may be asked for laws to halt 
strikes at missile sites and plants if two 
unions carry out a threatened walkout 
1 week from today. 

We all realize that when President 
Kennedy has to use the power of the 
Government to prevent inflationary wage 
increases, as he already has done to pre- 
vent inflationary price increases, this will 
be his toughest test. 

He will be affronting his known politi- 
cal supporters, which was not the com- 
plete situation when he went up against 
the steel industry. If he does not take 
this chance, however, his whole eco- 
nomic, fiscal, and trade policies will be- 
come a shambles, His moral authority 
will be tarnished beyond repair. 

If President Kennedy does take this 
chance, however, I am fairly sure he will 
gain in strength and influence, 

There always comes a time when the 
boys are separated from the men. I be- 
lieve President Kennedy has just about 
reached this time. For the good of our 
Nation and its future and security, I sin- 
cerely hope President Kennedy proves he 
has come of age as a statesman. 

I would like to insert in the RECORD, 
under unanimous consent, an editorial 
appearing in the July 16, 1962, Wall 
Street Journal, entitled “How To Run a 
Monopoly“: 

How To Run A MONOPOLY 

Nearly two decades ago the late Prof. Henry 
Simons warned that the growing power of 
labor unions was a danger to everyone, even 
a threat to our form of government. 

That was strong talk, then as now, but 
the words were not those of an antilabor 
polemicist. Professor Simons, a highly re- 
spected University of Chicago economist, was 
merely considering unionism in terms of 
an old-fashioned liberal's principles of free- 
dom and equality, On that basis his quar- 
rel was not with unionism itself but with 
the monopoly power explicitly granted unions 
by Congress. 

Simons’ warning is worth recalling now 
as the Government intervenes increasingly 
in the private economy to try to deal with 
some of the results of union monopoly power. 
What are these results? First, how have the 
workers themselves been affected? 

Unions take greatest pride in the fact that 
their power has enabled them to push up 
wage levels in most industries, often on a 
basis of industrywide equality. But this has 
not been an unalloyed blessing for workers. 

To some extent business has offset higher 
labor costs by raising prices. But business, 
unlike unions, is constantly exposed to com- 
petition and thus cannot always pass along 
higher costs in its prices. So businessmen, 
to stay in business, have been forced to find 
new ways to turn out more goods with fewer 
workers. This has not only limited their 
demand for labor but changed it; the unskill- 
ed employee finds fewer and fewer places in 
modern industry. . 

To strengthen their monopoly power, 
unions have Introduced the element of com- 
pulsion. Any good monopolist knows that a 
prime need is control of product, in this case 
workers’ services. So workers are forced to 
join unions, to pay initiation fees, to pay 
dues—if they want to hold on to their jobs. 

To effectively control his product, the 
monopolist must avoid change, for change 
may shake his grip on a market. Thus 
unions, with their stress on seniority, develop 
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a built-in bias toward older workers. Labor 
organizations lose interest in bringing in 
younger workers as members or in training 
them in apprenticeship programs. 

The effective labor monopolist not only 
must control the workers themselves but also 
their work. So the unions draw up complex 
work rules, often specifying just how much 
a worker can do in an hour or a day. Any 
worker who exceeds those limits may run the 
risk of union-im fines. 

This leveling tendency benefits the incom- 
petent and the indolent, who earn more than 
they would if they were offering their sery- 
ices in a system of free competition, But it 
penalizes the workers who are capable and 
industrious. 

All of this leads to real troubles for the 
economy. Workers are constrained from 
switching from a declining industry to an 
expanding one. Featherbedding work rules 
make it difficult for business to benefit from 
advancing technology. New businesses, 
which could provide jobs for some of the un- 
employed, are frozen out by inability to meet 
union-imposed standards. Higher prices re- 
sulting from rising labor costs are making it 
increasingly difficult for American business- 
men to compete abroad. 

Moreover, unions have acquired the capa- 
city to put whole segments of our economy 
out of action, with resulting damage to the 
Nation. Union leaders at the flick of a 
finger can shut down the steel industry, the 
auto companies, the railroads, the airlines. 

The dangers of all this are apparent even 
to our prounion administration, for other- 
wise it would not feel compelled to step in 
between companies and unions in an in- 
creasing number of industries. In steel, in 
railroads, in airlines, it has tried to deal with 
union monopoly power by suggesting con- 
tract terms and putting pressure on unions, 
as well as companies, to accept them. 

A sounder approach would be to subject 
unions to the same kind of competitive pres- 
sures that confront other groups. For, as 
Professor Simons warned 18 years ago: “A 
community that fails to preserve the dis- 
cipline of competition exposes itself to the 
discipline of absolute authority.” 

By now, this prospect should be worrying 
union officials as much as it does business- 
men. 


Responsibility Demands Thorough Re- 
form in Our Foreign Aid Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in the at- 
tempt to justify the annual demands for 
unlimited foreign aid to all countries, 
friendly, enemy, and so-called neutral, 
the issue has become increasingly con- 
fused. No one denies there are good as- 
pects of the foreign aid program. Surely 
military assistance to help free nations 
remain free and to enable them to con- 
tain the enemy thousands of miles away 
makes good sense and, in the long run, 
is more economical. Most of us are in 
agreement on expenditures for military 
aid. 

Many of us in Congress, and certainly 
millions of Americans, cannot under- 
stand how it is in the self-interest of the 
United States to strengthen the economy 
of enemy countries and dictators who 
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hold their people in slavery. Here is 
where the disagreement over foreign aid 
exists and none of the proponents of all- 
out foreign aid have ever explained with 
any satisfaction a policy which permits 
us to spend billions of dollars of the 
American taxpayers’ money to subsidize 
countries whose leaders have openly 
boasted they are part of a conspiracy to 
destroy us. 

The time is long overdue when 
thorough reform of the foreign aid pro- 
gram is initiated and I hope the American 
people will be aroused to the point where 
we, as responsible Representatives of the 
people, will be forced to bring about such 
reform. 

The following editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal of July 13, 1962, is timely 
and thought provoking: 

A Weak POLTTICAL Toor 


The congressional criticism of foreign aid 
this year centers on three countries: Poland, 
Yugoslavia, and India, Each case tells a good 
deal, we think, about what is wrong with the 
aid program as a whole. 

Poland and Yugoslavia, of course, are Com- 
munist countries, the one a Soviet satellite, 
the other not. Whether they get any more 
aid, and if so how much, is now up to a 
House conference committee. 

To some critics the fact that they are 
Communist should automatically bar them 
from aid consideration. But that is not the 
central question; it is, or should be whether 
any significant U.S. interest is served by the 
aid. 

In the beginning the answer may well 
have been affirmative. After Tito of Yugo- 
slavia broke with Stalin in 1948, it was in the 
American interest to have him remain inde- 
pendent, and American aid helped serve that 
purpose. Somewhat similarly, after Poland's 
Gomulka wrested some internal autonomy 
from Khrushchev in the wake of a near re- 
volt in 1956, it seemed sensible to try to help 
him keep it. Divisions and turmoil in the 
Communist camp are almost by definition 
gains for us. 

But because something may have been use- 
ful at one time is no excuse for doing it 
forever. Any semi-independence Poland en- 
joys today isn't benefiting the United 
States and probably has nothing to do with 
whether U.S. aid is granted or not. In the 
cold war arena, Yugoslavia has become prac- 
tically indistinguishable from the Soviet 
Union. In each case any new aid would 
simply be a handout, with no clear func- 
tion from the viewpoint of American interest. 

And this trap is what the United States 
has fallen into all over. By letting people 
get the impression that the aid is to be a 
permanent subsidy, we rob it of flexibility 
and effectiveness as a political tool. 

Certainly that is the sorry circumstance 
in India. The aid, in our opinion, should 
not be terminated merely because anyone 
gets mad at Nehru for his constant carping 
at this country, his neutralism or even his 
buying of Soviet Migs if he decides to do 
that. As everywhere else, the criterion should 
be what U.S. interest the aid is aiding. 

On that basis, it would be hard indeed 
to justify the very considerable amount of 
aid the United States is giving India. Cer- 
tainly it cannot be argued that the help has 
kept India from going Communist. India has 
not gone Communist because enough In- 
dians oppose it despite Nehru's philosophical 
affection for the ideology, because the Com- 
munist Party in India is not strong enough, 
and because neither the Soviet Union nor 
Red China has yet tried to take the whole 
nation by force. The Chinese border in- 
cursions have done more than U.S. aid to 
make Indians anti-Communist. 
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We are aware that the further argument is 
that India must be aided so as to strengthen 
its economy and hence its democratic polit- 
ical institutions. Unfortunately, the aid may 
have done more harm than good. Today In- 
dia is in deplorable economic and financial 
shape, not least because it is trying to run 
a Socialist economy which the U.S, aid has 
inevitably helped to entrench, 

This kind of thing is also being duplicated 
around the world. The truth is that we are 
trying to do too much and too often we are 
doing the wrong things. 

A real reform of foreign aid would have 
to cover a great deal. But surely its begin- 
ning should be a case-by-case analysis of 
aid as it affects the American interest. And 
just as surely the the beginning of aid wis- 
dom must be to make it perfectly clear that 
the help is limited not only in scope but 
duration. 

The U.S. Government has already waited 
far too long to make that beginning. 


Europe’s Boom a Test for United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Kansas City Star of Sunday, July 8, 
1962, had a front page feature article by 
Ray Morgan of the Star’s staff, entitled: 
Europe's Boom a Test for United 
States.” The article speaks for itself, 
and I am pleased to include it at this 
point in the Record for the benefit of 
my colleagues: 

EUROPE'S Boom a TEST ror UNITED STATES— 
COMMON MARKET Is SEEN aS NEw Force To 
Be RECKONED WITH—PROSPERITY AT A 
PEAK—ECONOMIC GrRowTH Has BECOME 
IMPREGNABLE DEFENSE AGAINST COMMU- 
NISM 


(Ray Morgan, a member of the Star's staff, 
has just returned from a tour of France, 
Germany, Italy, and the United Kingdom 
with a group of American newsmen. He 
writes here his impressions of the Euro- 
pean Common Market and its current eco- 
nomic condition as it relates to the United 
States) 

I'm just a wide-eyed country boy from 
Kansas, but I have just returned from a 3- 
week tour of the countries of Europe con- 
vinced of one thing—the United States is 
going to have to reckon with the European 
Common Market. 

I don't pretend to be an expert on interna- 
tional affairs or on the intricacies of inter- 
national investment, but I’ve been in a 
country town enough times on Saturday 
night to know when business is booming, and 
business is booming in Western Europe. 

I came away convinced the United States, 
having created a prosperity in Europe that 
makes it virtually impregnable against the 
tide of communism, now has to roll up its 
sleeves and get down to working out agree- 
ments with Europe to maintain the Ameri- 
can competitive position. 

NEW CONFIDENCE FELT 

I mingled with the residents of West Ber- 
lin, Stuttgart, and Wiesbaden in Germany, in 
Paris, and the French Riviera towns of 
Cannes and Nice, in Naples in Italy and in 
London, and I came away with the feeling 
that there is a new spirit of confidence about 
the future generating itself everywhere. 
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There are bright new department stores 
bulging not only with such things as refrig- 
erators, automatic washing machines and 
electric mixers but with the most important 
of all the basic ingredients for a booming 
economy, the customers with the ability to 
buy. 

Packers the greatest single tribute to the 
success of the European Common Market I 
saw is the serious efforts of the British to 
become a full-fiedged partner in it. The 
United Kingdom has always been shy of con- 
tinental entanglements but now she is com- 
ing in with a full-blown head of steam. 

In the American Embassies in Paris, in 
Bonn and in London they told us that this 
success is a part of American State Depart- 
ment policy since the end of World War II 
toward the ultimate goal of a stable United 
States of Europe. 


AID TO U.S. STRENGTH 


James Gavin, our Ambassador to the 
French and William Dowling the Ambassador 
to the Republic of West Germany, are con- 
vinced that the American position in the 
world is being strengthened by the emergence 
of a new prosperous Europe of equal partner 
status alined against communism. 

I saw lines of French waiting to get into 
one of the more lavish and expensive Paris 
nightclubs, the Club Lido, with its pretty, 
half-clad girls: I watched Germans stand- 
ing up in rathskellers elbow to elbow, swing 
steins of good beer and singing songs to an 
“oompahing” German band. 

In London, the political and cultural dis- 
sidents made their outdoor harangues in the 
dust of Hyde Park near the Marble Arch 
where a new freeway interchange is being 
constructed. A short distant away the sky- 
scraping London Hilton is rising. 

I saw poverty and squalor still in Naples, 
where such things have been a tradition of 
the centuries, but I also saw signs of eco- 
nomic awakening. 

Large numbers of Italians are volunteering 
to go elsewhere in Europe where labor is in 
short supply—a free movement under a com- 
mon market. 

I found the Europeans in general and the 
leaders in particular under no delusions 
about the basic reasons for this boom. They 
freely admit it was the billions in U.S, for- 
eign recovery aid and the military strength 
the United States provided against Russia 
that contributed much to it. 

There is a general friendliness for Amer- 
icans in these major areas of Europe. Taxi 
drivers, waiters, chorus girls, and customs 
oficials speak a passable brand of American 
English and all of them are interested in 
visiting the United States, particularly the 
desert areas of the southwest. 

NO LONGER DEPENDENT 


This, however, does not keep them from 
a great pride in their new economic ac- 
complishments. Where they once felt com- 
plete dependence on the United States they 
now find joy in talking about themselves 
as equals and partners in the world. 

Everywhere, particularly in Germany, the 
capacity for industrial production is increas- 
ing. New plants are being built and existing 
plants are being expanded. 

In an airplane over the Ruhr and the 
Rhine valleys, the smoke and fumes of in- 
dustrial plants going full blast rise above 
the rivers in the bright sunlight. Below 
sprawl acres of new steel and manufacturing 
plants and gleaming additions to existing 
plants. 

German industrialists are honest about 
the whole thing. They freely admit that 
they have copied many of the new tech- 
niques developed by United States Steel and 
Other American steel companies and have 
greatly improved their production as a result. 

“What we have that is an advantage over 
your companies is that our wage rates are 
considerably lower than yours,” one said. 
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This will enable us to go after a greater 
share of the world market. Of course, there 
is a question of how long we can hold the 
line on wage rates.” 

Many of the German, Italian, and French 
journalists with whom I talked said this is 
a problem which will confront the European 
Common Market shortly. As the economy 
moves forward, the labor unions will de- 
mand a greater share of the increasing 
profits. 

They are already beginning to feel that 
they should be sharing more in the boom, 
several said. 

From having watched Kansas farmers sell 
wheat, beef cattle, chickens, and eggs in the 
marketplaces, I know that they must sell 
at the going market price if they are going 
to move the commodities they have. It 
seems to me that the European Common 
Market presents the same challenge to us. 

The countries in the European Common 
Market have eliminated the tariffs among 
the member nations. This means that Ger- 
many can sell steel to France and the 
Netherlands without a tariff charge to in- 
crease the price while American steel must 
be sold with a tariff. 

The Europeans make no bones about it. 
They have repeated to our State Department 
representatives time and again that they 
are willing to negotiate seriously on elim- 
inating tariffss of all kinds with the United 
States if it is willing to reciprocate. 

This is not to say that American Industry 
has sat idly by and let the markets slip away 
from them. Everywhere there are shiny 
compact cars moving at breakneck speed 
along the Champs Elysees, over the auto- 
bahn of Germany, and the new British ex- 
pressway girdling Scotland, England, and 
Wales. 

UNITED STATES INTO MARKETS ABROAD 


Many of these are Opels manufactured by 
a European subsidiary of General Motors and 
Fords produced by a European subsidiary 
of the Ford Motor Co. There are European 
subsidiaries of many other American com- 
panies but this represents a drain on the 
American gold supplies. 

Perhaps having survived Kansas dust 
storms, floods, the depression, and World 
War II. I tend to be overly optimistic but 
nothing I saw in Europe lessened my faith 
in good old American ingenuity being able 
to meet the new competition. 

I came away with the feeling that a 
system which has managed in 186 years to 
build itself up to overcome the lead of 
civilizations more than 2,000 years old will 
survive unless it stumbles and falls because 
it loses faith in itself. 

The Europeans are watching us with 
interest because they know we are going to 
suffer some economic pains while we are 
adjusting to what they are doing with their 
booming economy. They want to know if 
we are going to turn away and try to swim 
by ourselves. 

From what I saw and heard, I believe this 
is the most rediculous thing we could do, 
for several reasons. One is the under- 
developed countries of the world. I was im- 
pressed by the large numbers of representa- 
tives of the new African nations I saw every- 
where in Europe. 

Here for the first time Europe and the 
United States are demonstrating to these 
people that a free economy can still com- 
pete against the regulated, totalitarian 
economy. They are seeing that prosperity 
ean be gained without the losses of free- 
dom that irritate all men. 

A native of a State that was once isola- 
tionist to the core, I saw the new challenge 
to the American economy going full blast in 
Europe, From 15 years of being the only 
source of supply for many markets of the 
world, we now face competition. 

It is going to require adjustments in our 
economy but in the long haul it means the 
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survival of freemen in a world to often 
pointed in the opposite direction. It seems 
to me that we must get down to the business 
of welding together this new booming 
Europe and the United States into a work- 
able Atlantic community. 

If we are not deterred by the momentary 
irritations we are bound to suffer, it may well 
be that what the Americans see today in 
Europe can be utilized to bring the world to 
an era of new freedom and prosperity such 
as It has seldom seen before. 


Captive Nations Week: A Message of 
Hope From the Free World to Our En- 
slaved Brethren 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, joining our 
President, the acting mayor of the city 
of New York, the Honorable Paul R. 
Screvane, has proclaimed this to be 
Captive Nations Week in our city. It is 
a week of special significance to us in 
New York City because of the great 
number of Iron Curtain refugees who 
now make their home in New York and 
who are joined by a fierce and indissol- 
uble bond of their relatives and friends 
who remain enslaved. I am proud that 
a member of the council of the city of 
New York from my district, the Hon- 
orable Thomas J. Cuite, is a sponsor of 
this observance in our city and has 
played a key role in these observances. 
I also pay tribute to our distinguished 
colleague in Congress, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fioop], who is 
the father and author of Captive Nations 
Week and to whom people who suffer 
under tyranny owe so much. 

The nine captive nations in whose 
name the Captive Nations Week is ob- 
served were free, independent, and sov- 
ereign nations only a relatively short 
time ago. Some of them had regained 
their freedom at the end of the First 
World War, but for more than two 
decades during the interwar years they 
all were masters of their own destinies. 
In another respect the peoples in the 
Baltic countries, those in central and 
eastern Europe as well as the Balkan 
peoples were one; they all were content 
with their democratic governments. 
But the last war and its tragic sequel 
sealed their fate; they were robbed of 
their freedom, and since then have been 
deprived of it by the crue] Government 
of the Soviet Union. 

Both during and after the war the 
Soviet Government undermined the gov- 
ernments in these countries in the name 
of democracy, and then installed its 
agents as rulers there. This was done 
in defiance of the Western democracies 
and also in violation of solemn pledges 
made by that government for the libera- 
tion of these nations. Today all these 
nations are imprisoned in their home- 
lands behind the Iron Curtain erected 
by the Soviet Union. Some people refer 
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to these nations as Soviet satellites. But 
perhaps it is more correct to speak of 
them as enslaved nations, for they are 
literally enslaved by the Soviets. On the 
observance of this Captive Nations Week 
let us all hope and pray for the libera- 
tion of these nations from Soviet totali- 
tarian tyranny. 


Land-Grant Colleges: A Century of 
Progress 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, 100 years ago a very important 
step was taken in Federal aid to educa- 
tion when President Abraham Lincoln 
on July 2, 1862, signed into law the his- 
toric Morrill Act. 

This foresighted legislative program 
offered to every State 30,000 acres of 
Federal land or scrip for each Member of 
Congress to be sold to endow at least 
one college for each State. It sought to 
secure institutions of higher learning 
which would: 

Teach such branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture and the mechanical 
arts in order to promote the liberal and 
practical education of the industrial classes 
in the several pursuits and professions. 


Today, the Nation's 68 land-grant col- 
leges stand as one of our greatest na- 
tional achievements. Through their ef- 
forts to promote liberal and practical 
education, they threw their doors open 
to anyone who possessed the will and 
ability to learn irrespective of heredity, 
occupation, or economic status. Our 
land-grant institutions have been one 
of the greatest democratizing forces in 
our Nation. 

They have also been the Nation's 
greatest single source of trained man- 
power. They enroll more than a fifth of 
the Nation's 3,891,000 college and uni- 
versity students. They grant 22 percent 
of all bachelor’s degrees, 25 percent of 
the master’s degrees, and 38 percent of 
the doctorates. 

They have also blazed trails in taking 
education from the confines of the lab- 
oratory and library and bringing it to 
the farm, to the factory, and to the com- 
munity in general. Our land-grant col- 
leges have contributed crucially to our 
economic, social, and scientific progress. 
They have worked side by side with other 
community organizations and individ- 
uals to seek solutions to common eco- 
nomic, social, and physical problems. 

Our land-grant institutions today 
shine as an example to the world, espe- 
cially to those underdeveloped nations 
where education in the theoretical and 
practical sense is so vital. Land-grant 
colleges in Latin America, in Asia, in 
Africa would mean rising health and liv- 
ing standards, greater agricultural 
abundance, greater industrial and engi- 
neering know-how, and a growing num- 
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ber of trained civil servants, teachers, 
professional people, businessmen, and 
scientists. 

America can be justly proud of its 
land-grant colleges and universities. It 
can be even more proud of those fore- 
sighted persons who more than 100 years 
ago fought hard for the ideals and 
visions they perceived. 

Just as today, that progressive pro- 
posal when first set forth met with the 
same old cliches and arguments that 
have always been used to block the road 
of social and economic progress. 

During the final debate on the Morrill 
Act, statements were made that the act 
would be in direct violation of the Con- 
stitution.“ One Member of Congress 
termed the land grants “imprudent ex- 
penditures.” Another claimed that the 
Nation had far higher and greater inter- 
ests that demand the support of Govern- 
ment.“ There was also talk about bur- 
densome Government debts with the 
implication that the Nation could not 
afford a land-grant program. 

It is interesting, Mr. Speaker, to hear 
these century-old arguments today that 
are used by ultraconservatives in oppos- 
ing all liberal and progressive legisla- 
tion. Today, the most conservative 
Members of Congress have high praise 
for land-grant colleges. 

President Kennedy’s progressive pro- 
gram faces the same test and the same 
challenge as land-grant colleges and 
other progressive proposals faced 100 
years ago. 

Like land-grant colleges, many of 
President Kennedy’s progressive pro- 
posals are bitterly opposed today. The 
question today, as in the past, is how 
long it will take to break the conservative 
grip that has slowed the Nation’s econ- 
omy and successfully blocked or watered 
down the President’s program. For- 
tunately, time and history are on the side 
of progress. 


Hanford New Production Reactor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 13, 1962, I announced on the floor 
of the House that the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy had approved the in- 
troduction of two amendments to the 
AEC authorization bill for fiscal year 
1963 (H.R. 11974). The purpose of these 
amendments is to specifically authorize 
arrangements under which the AEC 
would sell waste steam to a group of 
utility districts in the State of Washing- 
ton—WPPSS—who would in turn build 
and operate, at their own expense and 
without any Federal expenditure, elec- 
tric generating facilities at the Hanford 
new production reactor. 

On July 15, President Kennedy made 
public a letter to me endorsing the 
WPPSS proposal. I am inserting in the 
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Recorp at this point a copy of the Presi- 
dent's letter and editorials on this sub- 
ject from the Washington Post and the 
Washington Evening Star of July 16. I 
am also inserting in the Recorp, a letter 
which I sent to my colleagues in the 
House under date of July 16 with an 
attached analysis of the arguments made 
by opponents of the WPPSS proposal. 

The letters and editorials follow: 

JULY 14, 1962. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: My message of March 
1 on the Nation's natural resources pointed 
out that a major challenge in resource con- 
servation lies In the efficient utilization of 
our energy resources, including heat pro- 
duced as byproduct of industrial processes. 

The new production reactor now being 
constructed by AEC at Hanford, Wash., to 
manufacture plutonium will produce as a 
byproduct, very large amounts of steam, By 
direction of the Congress, the reactor, at an 
additional cost of $25 million has been de- 
signed so that the byproduct steam can be 
used to generate electricity. I was disap- 
pointed last year when the Congress, despite 
strong efforts by you and others, did not 
authorize Federal construction of generating 
facilities at Hanford to convert this steam 
to electric power. 

In my judgment, it is clearly in the public 
interest to utilize the heat output of the 
Hanford reactor, and to obtain maximum 
benefits from the public investment already 
committed for this facility if there is a 
feasible way to do so. 

This past week your committee has heard 
testimony that the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion have found acceptable a proposal by 
the Washington Public Power Supply Sys- 
tem to utilize the Hanford steam for the 
production of power. This local agency 
would finance, build, and operate the power- 
plant and deliver its output to local publicly 
and privately owned utilities which, in turn, 
would exchange it with Bonneville for a 
block of firm power on a nonprofit basis. 

The proposal of the supply system con- 
templates that no Federal appropriation 
would be required, nor would any Federal 
agency be involved in building or operating 
the powerplant. The proposal thus provides 
a highly satisfactory arrangement for in- 
suring the maximum utilization of the fa- 
cility, demonstrates national leadership in 
resource development, and will aid in 
achieving national defense objectives. 

I feel sure you will share my gratification 
that a way has been found to make produc- 
tive use of this heat resource and I hope 
that you and the Congress will give the pro- 
posed arrangements your full endorsement 
and support. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


[From the Washington Post, July 16, 1962] 
f HANFORD AGAIN 


A compromise formula approved by the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy last week 
holds out the hope that the steam gener- 
ated by the nuclear reactor in Hanford, 
Wash., will not be wasted in perpetuity. It 
will be recalled that the House last year 
scuttled legislation under which the Federal 
Government would have designed, con- 
structed and operated generating facilities at 
a cost of $95 million to use the waste steam 
at Hanford for public power. Since then, a 
municipal nonprofit corporation in the State 
has offered to install at its own expense the 
needed generating facilities and thereby sell 
the electricity to the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration. 

With only a single dissenting vote, the 
Joint Committee has approved amendments 
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that would permit this local initiative. In 
order to skate around the arid public versus 
Private power fight, the amendments specify 
that 50 percent of the electricity go to pri- 
vate utilties and 50 percent to public power 
On nondiscriminatory terms. This would 
mean up to 800,000 kilowatts of electricity 
enough to light the city of Baltimore—could 
be produced from stam now wasting away. 
It also would mean that the Federal Gov- 
ernment could be repaid $125 million over a 
24-year period. 

Surely this makes sense. There can be no 
excuse for Congress now discouraging the 
very local initiative that opponents of Fed- 
eral power fervently lauded during last year's 
debate. The House is due to vote Tuesday 
On the amendments. Prompt and decisive 
approval can make the Hanford heat shed 
light in the power-starved Northwest. 

As Representative CHET HOLIFIELD, of Cali- 
fornia pointed out to the House last Friday, 
the proposal also has an important defense 
Advantage. If it ever becomes desirable to 
Suspend the production of plutonium in the 

_Gual-purpose Hanford reactor, this facility 
can be kept in constant readiness as a stand- 
by resource engaged in power production. 
Were it entirely shut down, it would take 2 
years to recommence production; but with 
the power production in being, plutonium 
de could be resumed in a matter of 

ays. 

The amendments should haye the over- 
whelming approval of the House when it 
votes on Tuesday. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, July 16, 
1962] 
Hanrorp's STEAM 

The House is scheduled to vote tomorrow 
on legislation designed, in effect, to prevent 
the literal throwing away of a great poten- 
tial national resource. The resource is the 
steam that will come as a byproduct from 
the dual-purpose nuclear reactor being built 
at Hanford, Wash. 

Although its primary task is to manufac- 
ture plutonium for weapons, this reactor, 
when it is completed and put into operation 
next year, will give off such a tremendous 
Quantity of heat (equivalent to about 11 
million pounds of steam per hour) that it 
will be capable—wholly apart from its mili- 
tary function—of producing about 800,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity for peaceful, 
commercial uses. The facility thus promises 
to be by far the biggest powerplant of its 
kind anywhere in the world. 

At this time last year, however, the House, 
by a vote of 176 to 140, rejected a proposal 
to have the Federal Government spend $95 
million (a self-liquidating investment that 
would have cost the taxpayer nothing) on 
equipment to convert Hanford's steam into 
electricity, Although the Senate strongly 
supported the project, the House's view pre- 
vailed, mainly on the ground—as argued by 
coal interests and lobbying private utilities— 
that the measure would put the Atomic 
Energy Commission into the business of sell- 
ing power and thus promoting a further 
“socialistic” intrusion into the realm of free 
enterprise. 

But today, whatever may have been the 
merits of that argument,.an altogether dif- 
ferent situation obtains. A nonprofit mu- 
nicipal corporation in the State of Washing- 
ton—a group known as the Washington 
Public Power Supply System—is ready, will- 
ing, able, and eager to build the facilities and 
bear all the other costs involved in buying 
Hanford's steam, converting it into elec- 
tricity, and distributing the product 
(through the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion) to clients throughout the Pacific 
Northwest, including private utilities on a 
nondiscriminatory basis. In short, WPPSS 
is prepared to take over the job of making 
the most of Hanford's steam, and the U.S. 
Treasury, if Congress approves, will receive 
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from this organization perhaps as much as 
$125 million, or maybe more, depending on 
how long the reactor operates. The revenue 
moreover, will be received without a single 
dollar of Federal investment. 

It is for reasons of this sort that Chairman 
Caer Ho.irrecp and an impressive majority 
of the Joint Congressional Atomic Commit- 
tee have unqualifiedly recommended to the 
House that it adopt the legislation now be- 
fore it. In Mr. Hourtexp’s words, “This is a 
non-Federal enterprise, and the private com- 
panies will have an opportunity to partici- 
pate up to 50 percent. Is not that a reason- 
able arrangement? * * * This is a 
completely different approach than was 
brought before the Congress last year. This 
does not require a dime of Federal money, 
nor are we going to authorize it or ask to 
have appropriated $1 of Federal money.” 

In some respects, the project is technically 
too complex to be reduced to simple terms. 
Yet, as Mr. Holo has explained it, noth- 
ing could be clearer than that America will 
be guilty of lamentable improvidence if it 
lets Hanford’s steam be tossed away, so to 
speak, on the desert air. Congress should 
vote accordingly. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 16, 1962. 

Dran CoLLEAGuvE: On July 13, 1962 I an- 
nounced on the floor of the House that the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy had voted 
to authorize the introduction of two amend- 
ments to H.R. 11974 the fiscal year 1963 au- 
thorization bill for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. At that time, I also submitted for 
the record an analysis of these amendments 
and certain program justification data 
which are referred to in the amendments, 
This material appears at pages 12594-12598 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for July 13, 
1962. 

The p of these Committee amend- 
ments is to provide specific congressional 
authorization for certain arrangements un- 
der which the Washington Public Power Sup- 
ply System (WPPSS), a group of 16 utility 
districts in the State of Washington would 
construct and operate electric generating 
facilities, at their own expense, at the Han- 
ford New Production Reactor (NPR). This 
will make available from otherwise waste by- 
product steam 800,000 kilowatts of electrical 
energy to the people of the Pacific North- 
west. 

I would like in this letter to outline the 
main features of these arrangements and to 
highlight the important benefits that you 
will bring to the Federal Government by vot- 
ing for this proposal. 

DIFFERENCES FROM LAST YEAR'S PROPOSAL 


I will say first that I do not believe in 
futile gestures. I came before the Congress 
at the direction of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy last year to get approval for 
Federal construction and operation of the 
NPR electric generating facilities. That pro- 
posal was defeated and I have no intention 
of bringing it up again. 

The Washington Public Power Supply Sys- 
tem proposal has no relation to last year's 
debate. 

It calls for no expenditure of Federal 
funds, 

It does not involve the Federal Govern- 
ment in either building or operating any 
electric generating facility. 

THE WASHINGTON PUBLIC POWER SUPPLY 
SYSTEM PROPOSAL 


The Washington Public Power Supply Sys- 
tem proposes to build and operate the NPR 
electric generating facilities, at its own ex- 
pense and without any Federal expenditure. 
The Atomic Energy Commission would sell 
the otherwise wasted NPR byproduct steam 
under contract to WPPSS at a price, ap- 
proved by the Federal Power Commission, 
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which could result in the receipt of up to 
$125 million by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

The participating public and private utili- 
ties would turn over the entire output of the 
generating facilities to the Bonneville Power 
Administration under appropriate power ex- 
change agreements for distribution to public 
and private utility consumers. ; 


JOINT COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


At extensive hearings on July 10 and 11, 
1962, the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
reviewed these arrangements in great detail 
with witnesses representing all of the con- 
tracting parties. The Joint Committee was 
convinced that these arrangements were 
sound and would bring great benefits to the 
Government. On this basis the Committee 
voted to introduce two amendments specifi- 
cally authorizing the arr nts, and 
guaranteeing (1) the offer of 50 percent of 
the power to private utilities, and (2) guar- 
anteeing the time period of contracts with 
private utilities. 

THE GOVERNMENT WILL REALIZE IMPORTANT 
BENEFITS 


The WPPSS proposal will result in signifi- 
cant benefits to the Government—a direct 
financial return to the U.S. Treasury, flexi- 
bility in national defense planning and a 
stimulus to the economy of the Pacific North- 
west and the Nation: 

1. The estimated income to the Atomic 
Energy Commission from the sale of steam 
over various periods of reactor operation is 
as follows: 


This schedule is based on dual-purpose— 
plutonium and steam—operation of the 
reactor. We cannot predict the exact period 
of time for which plutonium for weapons 
will be needed, but it is highly probable that 
such operation will continue for at least 10 
years. Unless an effective disarmament 
agreement is signed with the Soviets, the 
operation could continue many more years. 

Remember, this steam will be made as 
byproduct whether it is sold or wasted. 
Here is a chance, without any risk. to the 
taxpayers, to recover better than 60 percent 
of the cost of the Hanford New Production 
Reactor. 

2. The arrangements will permit the Bon- 
neville Power Administration to firm up and 
sell large quantities of surplus peaking 
capacity and secondary electric energy which 
otherwise would be wasted. It will meet 
a need for additional firm power to supply 
publicly and privately owned utilities, co- 
operatives, and industries in the Pacific 
Northwest. It will also result in more éco- 
nomie operation of the entire Columbia 
River power system, 

This proposal is completely divorced from 
the public-private power contrayersy. You 
will want to know that, under the terms 
of the Joint Committee amendments, up to 
60 percent of this energy would have to be 
offered to private utilities on a nondiscrim- 
inatory basis, not subject to any preference 
or pullback provisions in any law. 

8. This arrangement will also serve an 
important national defense purpose. In the 
event the United States no longer needs 
plutonium for weapons, or enters into a 
disarmament agreement, the NPR. will be 
operated by WPPSS for electric power only. 
If international circumstances should later 
require resumption of plutonium produc- 
tion for weapons purposes, this can be ac- 
complished in the NPR in just a matter of 
a few days. This will save at least 2 years 
time and an estimated $4 million in standby 
costs. 

A great deal of misinformation has been 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD over the 
past few days with regard to this proposal 
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and I am attaching to this letter an author- 
itative point-by-point refutation of each op- 
posing argument. I am also enclosing for 
the information of the members a Joint 
Committee print entitled, “Utility Proposals 
for Powerplant Addition to Hanford New 
Production Reactor” which contains all the 
available documents pertinent to a consid- 
eration of the WPPSS proposal. 

I have heard it said repeatedly that the 
Federal Government is getting too big—that 
the people should learn “to do for them- 
selves”. Well, here are 16 local utilities that 
are willing to bond themselves for $130 mil- 
lion to construct facilities which are neces- 
sary to meet their power requirements. They 
do not ask for a penny of Federal money. 
It is a fine example of local initative to meet 
local needs. 

In summary, I do not believe that our Com- 
mittee could offer our colleagues in the 
House a better opportunity to cast a vote for 
economy at this session of the Congress. 
Your vote for the Joint Committee's amend- 
ments will contribute to the economic wel- 
fare of the Pacific Northwest and the Na- 
tion; it will make possible a new flexibility in 
national defense planning and it will return 
millions of dollars to the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHET HOLIFIELD. 
ANALYSIS OF OPPOSING ARGUMENTS AGAINST 

PROPOSED AUTHORIZATION OF ARRANGE- 

MENTS ron UTILIZING BYPRODUCT STEAM 

at AEC Hanrorp New PRODUCTION REACTOR 


The reasons for the arrangements for 
utilizing byproduct steam from the AEC 
Hanford NPR are set forth in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of July 13, 1962, at pages 
12594-98; in the joint committee print en- 
titled “Utility Proposal for Powerplant Addi- 
tion to Hanford New Production Reactor.“ 
and in the letter to colleagues, dated July 16, 
1962, to which this analysis is attached. 

The following analysis of opposing argu- 
ments is intended to correct certain inac- 
curacies and misconceptions which have 
been raised concerning the arrangements for 
utilizing byproduct steam from AEC’s Han- 
ford, Wash., new production reactor (NPR). 
For convenience the arguments are listed 
in the order set forth at pages A5372-5374 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 13, 1962, 
vol. 108, No. 119. Each argument will be 
Usted with the answer set forth immedi- 
ately thereafter. 

1. Argument that the “objective is same 
as last Answer: The opponents con- 
tend that the WPPSS proposal is the same 
as last year’s proposed authorization for the 
AEC construction of electric generating fa- 
cilities at the NPR. 

As I have noted in my letter, the WPPSS 
proposal bears no relation to last year's NPR 
debate. It does not call for a single dollar 
of Federal expenditures and it does not in- 
volve the Federal Government in either 
building or operating any generating facility. 

2. Argument that the Federal Government 
would be de facto guarantor for WPPSS 
revenue bonds"—Answer: This allegation 
misconstrues the contractual arrangements 
under the WPPSS proposal. 

In the unlikely event of a default on the 
WPPSS bonds, neither the United States nor 
BPA would be liable to the bond holders. 
The procedure in such unlikely event would 
be substantially as follows: The bond holders 
would obtain the appointment of a trustee 
or receiver who would take possession of the 
electric generating facilities and would 
operate such facilities. 

The receiver would call upon each of the 
utilities to perform its contract with WPPSS 
by paying its pro rata share of the annual 
costs of the project, which includes amorti- 
zation of the revenue bonds. After each 
participating utility has paid its share, the 
bonds would no longer be in default. If any 
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particular utility failed or refused to pay its 
share of the annual cost, the receiver could 
either bring action against the utility for 
the balance owed or, in the alternative, the 
receiver could call upon the other participat- 
ing utilities to make good the obligation of 
the nonpaying utility. It should be stressed 
that the Bonneville Power Administration's 
obligation would remain the same; namely, 
to deliver power to each participating utility 
in exchange for its part of the output of the 
Hanford plant, a quantity of power at BPA 
rates equal to the utility's share of the an- 
nual costs of the NPR electric generating 
project. 

It is true that without the underlying 
contracts, no bonds could be issued. How- 
ever, in no event will the Atomic Energy 
Commission, BPA, or any branch of the Fed- 
eral Government be obligated on the WPPSS 
bonds. 

3. Argument that the WPPSS proposal 
provides for Federal takeover of the NPR 
powerplant”—Answer: Under certain con- 
tingencies the arrangements provide that it 
would be possible for the Federal Govern- 
ment to take title to the electric generating 
plant, but only after congressional authori- 
zation. The Program Justification Data sup- 
porting the Joint Committee's amendments, 
and the amendments themselves, are clear 
on the point that the Federal Government 
could not acquire these facilities without 
prior congressional authorization. 

Moreover, the Joint Committee's amend- 
ment would require that in the event the 
Federal Government did acquire the facili- 
ties, such acquisition would be subject to 
contracts then in existence. This means 
that private utilities could be assured that 
their rights to Bonneville power, without 
regard to any preference or pullback pro- 
visions in any law, would be absolutely guar- 
anteed even if the Federal Government ac- 
quired the generating facilities. 

4. Argument that the “NPR costs have sky- 
rocketed”—Answer: The opponents point to 
the fact that NPR costs have increased sev- 
eral times over the past year and that the 
latest estimate is approximately $195 million. 

This allegation overlooks the fact that 
every nuclear reactor project in the United 
States has exceeded its original cost esti- 
mate. In the case of the NPR, it was pointed 
out d testimony before the Joint Com- 
mittee that it cannot be stated that these 
increased costs would not have occurred if 
the NPR had no convertibility features. 

It should be remembered that in atomic 
energy we are dealing with a new technology 
and that in the case of NPR we are dealing 
with a new type of production plant. In- 
creased costs are, therefore, not unexpected. 
The Joint Committee reviewed these increases 
thoroughly in its hearings. 

5. Argument that the “generating plant 
costs have increased"—Answer: The oppo- 
nents argue that generating facilities of the 
NPR have increased in cost from $95 to $130 
million. 

This misleading charge overlooks the fact 
that under the WPPSS proposal the Supply 
System is including in its $130 million esti- 
mate the following items: transmission 
lines; Washington sales tax; a higher interest 
rate on WPPSS bonds; necessary bond 
reserve; and $314 million for research and 
development, the benefits of which will be 
given to the Federal Government free of 
charge. 

Not one item of this difference in cost for 
the generating facilities is attributable to 
any technical aspect of elther the construc- 
tion or operation of the electric generating 
facilities. 

6. Argument that “NPR power would not 
be firm power”—Answer: As explained in 
greater detail in item 11 below no single 
generating unit when operated by itself pro- 
duces 100 percent firm power. Firm power 
comes about when a number of generating 
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units are integrated into one system with 
adequate reserves for outages. 

The scheduled and unscheduled outages 
of the NPR plant were estimated by the AEC 
and their engineering contractors. The 
plant capacity factor for the NPR electrical 
plant based on these estimates is 85 percent. 
This simply means that the plant can be 
depended upon for its full design output 85 
percent of the time or for 7,500 hours out of 
each 8,760 hours in a year, (The comparable 
factor used by the Federal Power Commission 
for a conventional coal-fired steamplant is 
90 percent or about 7,800 hours per year.) 

7. The argument that “interest and amor- 
tization on the convertibility feature and 
the basic NPR plant should be included in 
the cost to the utilities’—Answer: This 
question indicates a complete misunder- 
standing of the proposed arrangements. 
The Government will be paid a specified 
amount annually for byproduct steam pro- 
duced incident to the production of plu- 
tonium. The total amount could be over 
$125 million depending upon how long the 
Government will operate the NPR for the 
production of plutonium for the weapons 
program. The return for steam, in effect, 
provides some reimbursement to the Govern- 
ment even though the plant was constructed 
by the Government for the production of 
material for nuclear weapons. 

It also should be remembered that the 
steam payments were negotiated between 
the Washington Public Power Supply System 
and the AEC, and the Federal Power Com- 
mission reviewed the prices arrived at in 
the negotiations and adjudged them as 
reasonable. 

8. The argument that “a reasonable por- 
tion of the fuel cost and operating and main- 
tenance costs should be paid for by the 
utilities In order that the Government may 
realize a reduction in its costs of pluto- 
nium"—Answer: This question again indi- 
cates a lack of understanding of the pro- 
posed arrangements, The amounts paid for 
steam can be considered to defray such 
Government costs. The Washington Public 
Power Supply System also pays for all costs, 
both capital and operating, which are in- 
curred by reason of the addition of the elec- 
tric plant. 

The proposed arrangements provide the 
only means by which the Government can 
reduce its costs of prducing plutonium. 
If anyone has a plan to decrease these costs 
further than those proposed under the ar- 
rangements, he should make them known. 

9. The argument that “the utilities should 
be charged for the reserve generating capac- 
ity provided by BPA!“ Answer: As regards 
unscheduled outages of Hanford NPR gen- - 
erators, BPA's analysis of the economic feasi- 
bility of the proposed arrangements did take 
into account the cost of any additional re- 
serves of generating capacity that would be 
necessary to handle such outages. Prior to 
1970, additional reserves would not be 
needed. The cost of reserve requirements 
after 1970 has been included in the BPA 
analysis of the economic feasibility of the 
project. 

10. Argument that “a proper charge should 
be made for the transmission of power by 
BPA”*—Answer: In BPA's analysis of the eco- 
nomic feasibility of the proposed arrange- 
ments, it made proper allowance for the av- 
erage cost of transmission capacity from 
Vantage, Wash. (where it takes delivery of 
the electrical energy generated at NPR), to 
the various load centers of the participating 
utilities which are parties to the exchange 
contract. The allowance was computed on 
a system average cost of transmission per 
kilowatt year—approximately $4, which is in- 
cluded in the Bonneville rate. 

11. Argument that “the cost of the loss of 
potential hydroelectric power should be con- 
sidered”—Answer: Bonneville will not lose 
revenue from the sale of secondary hydro 
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energy because of NPR generation. As 
Pointed out below the output of NPR when 
added to the Bonneville all-hydro system 
Produces firm power, not secondary energy. 
As a matter of fact, NPR would help Bonne- 
ville reduce its surplus of secondary energy. 
In the dual-purpose phase, the Hanford 
NPR would permit the use of substantial 
Quantities of secondary energy during the 
scheduled outages in the summer months. 
In the power-only phase, secondary energy, 
When available, could be used to displace the 
cost of nuclear fuel. 

No single steam generating unit, whether 
conventional or nuclear, produces firm 
power by itself as an isolated unit. A single 
generating unit will be out of service part 
of the time for maintenance, and occasion- 
ally because of breakdown. The NPR units 
are expected to be out of service about 15 
Percent of the time; conventional steam 
units about 10 percent of the time. Most 
of this outage time will be for maintenance 
Purposes, and can be scheduled in the spring 
and early summer, when BPA system loads 
Are lower and there is an excess of capacity. 
Breakdowns, however, may occur at any 
time the unit is operating: (This of course 
is true for any type of generating plant— 
hydro, coal, or nuclear.) Accordingly, re- 
Serve capacity is required, so that the loads 
can be served when a breakdown occurs. 
The amount of reserve capacity required is 
Telated to the amount of capacity likely to 
break down at any one time. A system com- 
Posed of a single unit or plant could lose 
all of its capacity at the same time through 
& breakdown. To provide reliable service, 
a reserve capacity equal to the unit or plant 
is required. This would be known as 100 
Percent reserve. As the total number of 
generating units in a system increases, the 
amount of capacity likely to break down at 
any one time becomes a relatively small part 
Of the total generating capacity. The BPA 
System in the Pacific Northwest has a large 
number of generating units and a large total 
Capacity in comparison to the capacity of 
the ed Hanford NPR plant. Thus, 
the Hanford project, or any single generat- 
ing unit, when operated by itself would not 
Provide firm power! But when integrated 
With the Federal system its entire output 
Would be firm with very little increase in the 
Federal system reserve capacity require- 
ments. 

The Hanford plant, when its output is 
added to the BPA system, would supply ad- 
ditional energy—computed in the dual-pur- 
Pose phase to be 800,000 kilowatts times 85- 
Percent plant factor, or 680,000 kilowatts of 
dependable energy. At Bonneville’s system 
load factor of 73.2 percent, adjusted for line 
losses, this would enable BPA to produce 
&pproximately 905,000 kilowatts of additional 

power. 

As testified by the Bonneville Administra- 
tion, the cost of this firm power addition 
to BPA’s system, is as low or lower than 
new hydroplants scheduled for construc- 
tion on the Snake River (lower Monu- 
, Mental, Little Goose, lower Granite) and 

the Clearwater River (Bruce's Eddy). 

12. Argument that “the WPPSS proposal 
Would damage the interests of the coal in- 
dustry Answer: Certainly the eastern coal 
industry will not be affected. Its coal would 
not under any circumstances, be shipped to 
the Pacific Northwest. There is talk, how- 
ever. of a coal-fired plant in the region, the 
Cle Elum plant. The Joint Committee re- 
ceived testimony on this plant which is in 
the preliminary stages of consideration. 
Both facilities will be needed to meet the 
BPA load growth requirement which is esti- 
mated to increase by approximately 400,000 
kllowatts each year. Clearly, coal-fired 
Plants, including Cle Elum, will be neces- 
Sary to meet this future need. 

13. Argument that “financial infeasibility 
Should preclude BPA from executing the 
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WPPSS contract“ Answer: The Administra- 
tor of BPA testified that Bonneville and 
WPPSS had made careful feasibility studies, 
and had found the proposed arrangements 
for the project to be economically and tech- 
nically feasible. 

If, in fact, the WPPSS proposal turned out 
to be economically infeasible, then the 
Bonneville Power Administrator would not 
execute the WPPSS contract. He has so 
testified before the House Appropriations 
Committee and there is no reason to expect 
that he would do otherwise. 

13. Argument on “the need for specific 
authortzation“— Answer: The opponents 
argue that the ruling of the Comptroller 
General should preclude further action on 
the contract without specific congressional 
authorization. 

We do not take issue with this statement. 
While we neither accept nor reject the 
opinion of the Comptroller General, it seems 
clear that further congressional authoriza- 
tion is required and this is the purpose of 
the amendments to H.R. 11974 which have 
been approved by the Joint Committee. 


Patents and Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, some time ago I received from 
the president of the Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works, of St. Louis, manufac- 
turers of pharmaceuticals and medicinal 
chemicals, an analysis of two bills which 
would operate in the fleld of patents, 
S. 1552, introduced by Senator Kxrav- 
ver, of Tennessee, and H.R. 6245, intro- 
duced by Chairman CELLER of the House 
Judiciary Committee. I found this anal- 
ysis very penetrating and I should like 
to share it and my reply to Mallinckrodt 
with my colleagues by placing them in 
the Recorp at this point: 

ANALYSIS: AN OPENING WEDGE 
Sr. Lovis, Mo., November 30, 1962. 

The American patent system is in danger. 
The Kefauver-Celler bill, now being consid- 
ered by Congress (S. 1552, H.R. 6245), would 
radically alter our patent system to deprive 
one of the country’s major industries of 
many rights the system was set up to pro- 
tect. 

True, the bill is directed against one in- 
dustry only—the manufacturers of prescrip- 
tion drugs. Isn't this industry, then, the 
only one threatened? We think not. Legis- 
lation restricting the patent rights of one 
industry is a threat to all. A look at the 
bill’s compulsory licensing provision indi- 
cates how serious this threat 18. 

Our present patent laws give the inventor 
of a new product exclusive rights to make 
and sell that product for 17 years after it 
has been patented. He may, if he wishes, 
license others to make and sell it, but he is 
not compelled to do so. 

Under the Kefauver-Celler bill, the in- 
ventor of a new drug would receive full 
patent protection, not for 17 years, but for 
at most 3 years. After that time, any “qual- 
ifled manufacturer” can apply for a license, 
and the inventor must grant a license to all 
who apply. If he doesn’t, he loses his patent. 
In addition he must give the licensee, foreign 
or domestic, complete technical know-how. 

Clearly, such a radical change in a funda- 
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mental law can be justified only by serious 
weaknesses in that law. The bill's pro- 
ponents claim the change is justified in order 
to break monopolies and spur competition 
in the drug industry. Let's examine these 
claims, 

There are approximately 1,300 companies 
in the drug industry, and no single company 
accounts for more than 10 percent of the 
market. A study made in 1960 by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board showed 
that more than 300 of the 447 manufactur- 
ing industries studied had a higher concen- 
tration ratio than the drug industry. These 
facts hardly indicate monopoly or a lack of 
competition, 

Compulsory licensing of patents would 
actually reduce competition by handicapping 
the individual inventor and the small manu- 
facturer, They would no longer have the 
protection and the incentive necessary to 
create new and useful products. 

Today, like other inventors, the inventor 
of a patented drug product has exclusive 
rights to his invention. Does this encourage 
drug monopoly? In 1954, chlorpromazine, 
one of the first tranquilizers, was patented. 
Its sales in 1955 accounted for 66 percent 
of the tranquilizer market, In 1959, there 
were 27 competitive tranquilizers available. 
Chlorpromazine’s share of the market had 
dropped to 10 percent. 

The discovery and patenting of chlorpro- 
mazine spurred competition and encouraged 
the invention of other tranquilizers whose 
existence is of great benefit to the public. 
If chlorpromazine had been freely available 
to all comers, is it likely that rival com- 
panies would have spent millions to invent 
other effective tranquilizers? If compulsory 
licensing were in effect, why would a firm 
risk vast sums trying to discover new 
products? 

It seems apparent, then, that the proposed 
bill would curtail competition and seriously 
hamper the research activities of a vigorously 
inventive industry, one that has contributed 
greatly to the health of America. More- 
over, the bill is likely to be a wedge that 
opens the door to similar legislation affecting 
the patent rights of other industries. 

As Mark Twain once wrote: A country 
without a patent office and good patent 
laws is just a crab and can't travel any 
way but sideways and backways.” The 
Kefauver-Celler bill could help change the 
forward movement of American industry 
into the purposeless wandering of Mark 
Twain's crab. 

MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Mr. HAROLD E, THAYER, 
President, Mallinckrodt Chemical 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Mr. THAYER: I want to commend 
your organization for issuing the periodical 
Pamphlet, Analysis, and to thank you for 
putting me on your mailing list. 

I was particularly impressed with your 
November 30, 1961, pamphlet entitled “An 
Opening Wedge,” in which the danger of the 
Kefauver-Celler bill (S. 1552, H.R. 6245), was 
discussed. I agree wholeheartedly with your 
analysis of this dangerous piece of legisla- 
tion. It is indicative of the type of dema- 
goguery that Is prevalent these days, which, 
upon analysis, is designed to knock out the 
underpinnings of the private enterprise 
system. 

Far from weakening our patent laws, I 
think we badly need to update them so that 
they will once again give the kind of encour- 
agement to research and development that 
marked the first century and a half of U.S. 
private enterprise. By insuring that busi- 
nesses are able to recoup the costs of re- 
search and development and can make an 
above average profit from the innovation re- 
sulting from this kind of investment, we best 
assure economic progress for the future. 

I think our businessmen are fooled by the 
crudeness of the demagoguery that the op- 
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ponents of the private enterprise systém im- 
ply in furthering their socialistic ends, into 
thinking that the thinking of these oppo- 
nents is thereby crude, and thereby not so 
dangerous. I regret to state that the think- 
ing of the modern Fabian Socialists is far 
from crude and, when the occasion demands 
it, as it frequently does, they can be quite 
sophisticated in their techniques. The very 
crudeness of the demagoguery employed by 
certain public figures serves to enhance the 
sophisticated approach Harvard Ph. D.’s like 
Dr. Galbraith and Dr. Seymour Harris and 
their cohorts employ: 

It is important that those of us who be- 
lieve in the efficacy of the private enterprise 
system realize that attacks on the patent 
laws or attacks on the profit motive or at- 
tacks on the distributive system (which in- 
cludes advertising) are all part of one basic 
campaign against the private enterprise sys- 
tem. Furthermore, I would state that in 
order to replace the private enterprise sys- 
tem in economics with one of political so- 
cialism it is expedient to undermine and de- 
stroy representative government. It is inter- 
esting that the congressional investigations 
conducted by leaders of this effort, employ- 
ing as they have improper and illegal tech- 
niques, are applauded at the very same time 
these same techniques, when employed by 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee (as they were before the House rules 
reform of 1956), are bitterly attacked and 
criticized. Any improper congressional ac- 
tion serves to weaken the Congress and to 
degrade it in the eyes of the people. So, 
crude demagogery on the part of willing 
congressional and senatorial tools serves the 
Fabian Socialists’ due purpose of attacking 
on a low level the private enterprise system 
and, at the same time, demeaning the insti- 
tutions of representative government. 

I can assure you that I am following the 

of S. 1552 and HR. 6245 closely. 
In my judgment, it is one of the most dan- 
gerous pieces of legislation pending before 
the Congress, This is giving it a high billing 
because there is much dangerous legislation 
pending. 
Sincerely, 
Tuomas B. CURTIS. 


Peace in the World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there have been sent to me by writers of 
western Pennsylvania articles and poems 
that have been produced, which have 
real merit. 

Mrs, Helen VonKaenel, of 1266 Clair- 
haven Street, Pittsburgh 5, Pa., of my 
congressional district, has sent me a 
poem of penetrating thought and ex- 
cellent construction. Mrs. VonKaenel 
states that she is submitting the follow- 
ing poem, which if brought before the 
eyes of many, could have a profound 
effect in these troubled times: 


PEACE IN THE WORLD 
“If there is righteousness in the heart, 
there is beauty in the character. 
If there be beauty in the character, 
there will be harmony in the family home. 
If there is harmony in the home, 
there will be order in the nation. 
When there is order in the nation, 
there will be peace in the world.” 
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Dallas Doctor Brings Modern Medicine to 
Afghanistan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, our most 
successful oversea operations in helping 
the less fortunate and in spreading 
American good will are not Government- 
sponsored programs, but those origi- 
nated, sponsored and financed through 
private sources. The most outstanding 
example of what can be done through vo 
voluntary contributions and the willing- 
ness of human beings to make sacrifices 
in behalf of their fellow men, is the 
CARE program. Under Medico, a part of 
the program, some of our finest American 
doctors are contributing their skills and 
knowledge to heal the sick and the af- 
flicted in some of the most primitive and 
backward sections of the world. 

It is my great privilege to know, as a 
personal friend, one such selfless individ- 
ual, Dr. Robert R. Shaw of Dallas, Tex., 
Dr. Shaw gave up a lucrative practice 
in Dallas to become a part of Medico 
and is now doing his best to help others 
and in so doing, to let them know the 
kind of Americans most of us are and in 
his way, contribute to the winning of the 
cold war for the free people of the world. 

The following news release tells of Dr. 
Shaw's work in Afghanistan: 

DalLas Docror BRINGS MODERN MEDICINE ro 
AFGHANISTAN 

New Tonk. —Crowded into a small, hot 
room, the white clad observers strained to 
watch the delicate hands of the surgeon. 
For 2 hours no one spoke. Only the wide 
eyes of the onlookers expressed the feelings 
of awe. On the operating table in front 
of them, a man's chest was opened, his heart 
was repaired, and he lived. 

This was the first time such an operation 
had been performed in Afghanistan. For 
this country, a door had been opened to re- 
veal the wonder of advanced techniques in 
modern surgery. And a man from Dallas, 
Tex., head of the Medico team in Afghan- 
istan, had been the person to bring his medi- 
cal skill as the key to that door. 

Dr. Robert R. Shaw, 5430 Surrey Circle, 
Dallas, is an example of the outstanding 
physicians who are giving their time and 
professional services to bring medical knowl- 
edge to areas of the world less advanced in 
practice and training. He left a private 
practice in thoracic surgery to go to Afghan- 
istan for Medico, a service of CARE. He 
is a graduate of the University of Michigan 
and the University of Michigan Medical 
School, a clinical professor of thoracic sur- 
gery, a fellow of the American College of 
Surgeons and a founder member of the 
Board of Thoracic Surgery. 

Dr. Shaw's heart operation is but one 
incident in an exciting chain of Medico 
endeavors to expand the medical horizons 
of newly developing areas of the world. 

Today, as an expanding service of CARE, 
teams of Medico personnel maintain in- 
stallations and projects in 12 countries of 
Latin America, Africa, and Asia. These men 
and women serve their profession and their 
country, and when they return to the 
United States, they leave behind a well- 
equipped, functioning installation run by 
local doctors and technicians who have been 
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trained in 20th century medicine. Each of 
these people is living Medico’s goal of serv- 
ing as “physicians to the world.” 


High Cost of Missiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the American 
people have been alarmed at the high 
costs of our missile sites because of the 
publicity given to the so-called work 
stoppages which have been pointed to 
by congressional committees and others 
as the main cause for such high costs. 

As a member of the Labor Subcommit- 
tee under the chairmanship of Hon. 
James RooseEvett, of California, I have 
had an opportunity to get an inside look 
at the whole missile construction pro- 
gram. 

It becomes clear to any reasonable 
person that the strikes or stoppages, la- 
mentable as they are, are not the real 
cause of the troubles and delays as well 
as the measured cost of our missile site 
construction projects. 

In fact, other sources of disturbances 
have been, in the main, causes not alone 
for extremely higher costs of completion 
of these projects but have even been the 
cause of triggering off some of the juris- 
dictional and work allotment disputes. 

In all of our many facets of U.S. life, 
certain rules, both by law and custom, 
govern a great deal of the activities in 
our everyday life. s 

This is true in our professions, our 
trades, and in our business operations. 

A person wanting the truth can always 
find it. In my humble opinion, there 
are always those amongst us who seek 
the “easy out” the sensationalism and 
apparent front-page value rather than 
to get the basic facts in the case being 
studied. 

Not often are we privileged to receive, 
in a clear-cut presentation, the kind of 
testimony that spells out for all of us 
the plain truth when it comes to such 
serious matter as the drive to eliminate 
or at the least, to emasculate the Davis- 
Bacon Act which has done more to stab- 
ilize American Government contracts 
than any other single act. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to present 
the statement of Mr. Dudley Mays, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and call attention to the 
specific detailed cases contained therein 
which show a waste and extravagance in 
our program of missile construction, es- 
pecially in the Air Force method of oper- 
ation. 

We cannot hide all our faults by throw- 
ing stones at labor every time some of 
our activities are questioned. 

Labor has its share of faults and is not 
lily white or simon pure, but on the 
other hand all, too often gets more than 
its share of abuse and the dirty end of 
the stick. 


The statement follows: 
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STATEMENT or DUDLEY Mays, PITTSBURGH, PA., 
To SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR, HOUSE 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 


My name is Dudley Mays. Iam appearing 
as an employer representative of the con- 
struction industry to discuss certain prac- 
tices on missile site construction projects, 
Particularly the manner in which various 
manufacturing firms have recruited techni- 
cians, machinists and workmen in related 
fields to perform mechanical installation 
Work on missile sites. It is my understand- 
ing that information on this subject is de- 
sired by the committee. 

With reference to my persona] experience 
and background, I am associated with the 
Chemical Plants Division of Blaw-Knox Co., 
of Pittsburgh, serving as director of con- 
struction. Last year, however, I was assigned 
by that company to a missile base construc- 
tion project where I was assistant project 
Manager in charge of construction. 

On the project on which I served, the 
Prime contractor, a manufacturer, employed 
approximately 800 men for installation and 
checkout of equipment. Most of these em- 
Ployees were classified as technicians or ma- 

They could be called manual 
Workers or direct or productive field em- 
Ployees. Others were classified as indirect 
or supervisory employees. 

The entire force was divided among the 9 
Separate missile sites which made up the 
complex, approximately 90 men to each site. 

In my opinion approximately 30 percent 
Of this 800-man work force was imported 
directly to the site from the prime contrac- 
tor’s home location or headquarters in Cali- 
fornia. Many of these imported workmen 
Were relatively new employees of the com- 
Pany, having been recruited from various 
Parts of the country and moved to the com- 
Pany’s headquarters for brief training, a 
period of a few weeks, before being assigned 
to the missile site. 

Many others were recruited from various 
industrialized metropolitan centers and sent 
directly to the site. Probably not more than 
half of the total, and possibly less than that, 
Were hired from the locality of the job or 
even the State in which it was located. 

A typical employee in this group was a 

man whom I interviewed while on the proj- 

ect. He told me he was a resident of a 
Neighboring State. He said he had been 
Tecruited by the prime contractor in his 
home locality and had been sent to Cali- 
fornia for a few weeks of training and then 
sent back to the Middle West, with his fam- 
ily, to the missile project. Expenses of his 
travel, from his home to the company’s 
headquarters and thence to the site of the 
Work, were paid by the prime contractor. 

Another example involved a man who was 
employed by my company as a common 
laborer. Following his layoff, due to a re- 
duction in forces, he was hired by the prime 
Contractor and given a brief period of train- 
ing, after which he returned to the project 
as supervisor of a mechanical checkout crew. 

The method of recruiting workmen I have 
described is not peculiar to the project with 
Which I am familiar. I have reason to be- 
lleve it was followed in general by prime 
Manufacturer-contractors on all missile site 
Projects. In the main the pattern involved 
several factors. One was general or nation- 
Wide recruiting. Another was transporting 
new recruits to the prime contractor's home 
base for brief, specialized training. Finally 
it involved transporting the worker to the 
Missile site, usually with his wife and fam- 
ily. In most cases, the employer assumes 
& responsibility for transporting the worker 
and family to their home after the missile 
base is completed. 

This method of providing a work force on 
& missile base project has several disadvant- 
ages. One is its rigidity. If a man is re- 
Quired on a missile site on a given date, he 
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must be recruited some 6 weeks or more 
ahead of time. This would allow time for 
transportation to the company’s home base, a 
short training course, and forwarding to the 
site of work. 

The date of his arrival is supposedly sched- 
uled to coincide with delivery of machinery 
and equipment he is to install. What has 
happened frequently is that equipment 
delivery dates fall behind schedule by weeks 
or even months. The technicians, however, 
continue to arrive at the job even though 
there is little or nothing for them to do. 
Because of the conditions under which they 
were hired, it would not be feasible to put 
them on temporary layoff or send them back 
home, which is often hundreds of miles away. 

In contrast, consider the flexibility of the 
construction industry. The construction 
contractor hires mechanics and laborers in 
the locality of the work. At no time do they 
become his permanent employees. All are 
subject to layoff whenever reduction in the 
workload requires it. When additional 
workers are required, they can almost al- 
ways be obtained within 48 hours. Mechan- 
ics thus hired are already skilled; they do 
not require courses of training. 

The construction industry is unique in its 
apprenticeship training programs, which are 
not financed by the Government, and in its 
capacity to man construction jobs wherever 
located, 

We believe that the construction industry 
is not being utilized to the best interests of 
the United States with respect to the missile 
program. It has the management, the skills, 
and the available manpower, without im- 
portation of men to a given site under 
blanket, Government-paid training, travel, 
or subsistence arrangements. 

Most of this statement has been confined 
to a specific missile project but I believe my 
observations are typical of many other proj- 
ects in the missile program. In support of 
this statement, I would like to present a few 
specific examples which have been gleaned 
through a canvass of industrial construc- 
tion contracting firms affiliated with the 
National Constructors Association and other 
companies, With these examples, I conclude 
my statement, but I shall attempt to answer 
any questions afterward. 


SUPPLEMENTARY COMMENTS TO HOUSE SPECIAL 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR, JULY 12, 1962 


EXAMPLE NO. 1 


On the missile site project described in 
this example, it is estimated that a total of 
1,600 men were employed by the prime con- 
tractor and its principal associated manufac- 
turer-subcontractors to install and operate 
mechanical and related equipment on the 
site. The total includes su em- 
ployees but consisted mostly of manual 
workers and referred to generally as tech- 
nicians. The total includes turnover. 

Of this number, it is estimated that 1,000 
were moved in from other States, having 
been recruited by the prime contractor. 
Each such employee was offered and paid 
certain relocation allowances, including 
transportation cost for moving up to 8,000 
pounds of furniture and/or cost of moving 
in and locating a house trailer, settlement 
allowances of $300 to employee (husband), 
$300 for wife and for each child over 12 
years, and $150 for each child under 12; 
travel time; per diem while in travel status 
of $10 for each adult and child over 12 and 
$5 for each child under 12; and actual travel 
cost, computed at 8 cents per mile for up 
to two automobiles, 

These imported workers were recruited on 
a crash basis and thus were not generally 
sent to the home base of the prime con- 
tractor for training but instead were shipped 
directly to the site from point of hire. Re- 
cruiting activities, all at Government ex- 
pense, were conducted at other missile sites 
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nearing completion and at industrial metro- 
politan centers, 

In the opinion of observers many techni- 
cians did not have a high level of skill. In 
the case of the operation of air conditioning 
systems, for example, they expected to push 
a button and have the system operate per- 
fectly but seemed at a loss to make a spe- 
cialized adjustments which often were nec- 


essary. 

Because of skill limitations of technicians 
or due to their rather narrow and specialized 
areas of experience, individual missile sites 
at the base were manned on a compartment- 
alized basis, Thus men acquainted with in- 
stalling hydraulic piping systems were as- 
signed to each missile site along with a sepa- 
rate crew skilled, for example, in water pipe 
installation, each group with its own super- 
visor. In addition, each site was considered 
as a separate component, 

Had the work been done by a mechanical- 
industrial construction contractor, a single 
individual would have been designated for 
the entire complex as piping superintendent 
with a subordinate reporting to him at each 
missile site. Instead of specialized tech- 
nicians, there would be well-rounded jour- 
neymen pipefitters capable of installing all 
piping systems and subject to reassignment 
from one site to another. 

In addition, of course, construction me- 
chanics are not regarded as permanent em- 
ployees of a construction contractor and are 
therefore working on an as-needed basis, 
subject to layoff as indicated by the status of 
the workload. 

EXAMPLE NO. 2 


On this missile base project it is esti- 
mated that the prime Air Force contractor 
had a field workforce of approximately 1,500 
at peak. It included about 850 men classi- 
fied as technicians and machinists and re- 
ferred to as direct or productive employees. 

The remaining 650 were classified as. in- 
direct, nonproductive or overhead €mployees. 
The two groups are roughly comparable to 
manual and nonmanual classifications in the 
construction industry. 

It is believed that some 1,200 of the 1,500 
total were sent to the project from outside 
locations, most of them from considerable 
distances. Those who were assigned to the 
project for periods of less than 90 days were 
understood to be reimbursed for their living 
expenses on a $13 per diem basis. 

Most of the workforce, however, was re- 
garded as permanent employees. Each of 
them received a $300 relocation payment 
and an equal amount for each member of 
the family over 12 years, with $150 for each 
smaller child. 

EXAMPLE NO. 3 


The missile base construction project cov- 
ered by this example is only partially com- 
pleted and most of the mechanical installa- 
tion work has not yet been performed. It is 
expected, however, that the prime contrac- 
tor, a manufacturing firm, will require from 
1,200 to 1,500 technicians or machinists at 
peak of the work. 

On the basis of present employment and 
other information, it is estimated that more 
than 60 percent of these men will be ob- 
tained from outside the State. Many of 
them, from present indications, will be trans- 
ferred from other sites. Extent of the train- 
ing program for new recruits is not known. 

The employer, operating under a reim- 
bursible type of contract, is paying travel ex- 
penses at the rate of actual fare or 10 cents 
a mile, round trip. Shipment of household 
goods is paid up to a maximum of 10,000 
pounds. Employees also are given settling-in 
pay ranging up to $15 per day per family and 
extending up to a maximum of 30 days. 

Items such as household goods shipment 
and settling-in pay are not paid to construc- 
tion mechanics and laborers employed by 
construction contractors on the base. 
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EXAMPLE NO. 4 


On the project involved in this example, 
the construction contractor had a peak work 
force of approximately 2,000 men for the in- 
stallation and activation (or phase II) por- 
tion of the project. Of this number less 
than 10 percent, consisting entirely of top 
supervisors and other key men, were not 
hired locally. 

At the same time, however, the air frame 
manufacturer-prime contractor and his as- 
sociated manufacturer-subcontractors had a 
peak work force of some 2,500 technicians 
and supervisors. From all indications in ex- 
cess of 50 percent of that total represented 
employees sent in from outside the locality. 


Telstar Launches New Era 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
5 the San Diego Union, July 12, 
1962: 5 


TELSTAR LAUNCHES New Era 


Of all man’s recent achievements in space, 
the orbiting of the communications satellite 
Telstar is one of the most significant. The 
dramatic experiment presages an era of in- 
stant worldwide communications which 
could well have a profound effect on the 
economies and relations of all nations, 

Although it may be many years before a 
satellite communications system will be 
perfected, it seems inevitable that day will 
arrive, thanks to the private enterprise that 
made Telstar possible. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co, 
spent nearly $50 million developing the 
satellite. The company in addition paid the 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration $2.7 million to launch it. 

The Telstar success brings into sharp 
focus the congressional wrangle over the fu- 
ture role of private enterprise In space com- 
munications development. 

The administration supports a bill that 
would establish a closely regulated private 
corporation, the stock of which would be 
divided between communications companies 
and the public. Opponents of the measure 
argue that private enterprise should act 
only in a contracting capacity to NASA which 
would give the Federal Government a 
monopoly on space. 

Now that A. T. & T. has proved the efi- 
clency of private enterprise in space devel- 
opments, arguments for a Federal monopoly 
are utterly ridiculous. 

But the present administration bill to set 
up a private corporation still isn’t the an- 
swer. The proposed company, under strict 
Government surveillance, would be so snared 
in controls that it could not operate effec- 
tively. 

Further, potential investors in such a 
corporation would be reluctant to part with 
money whose future would be subject to 
beaureacratic whims. 

The only solution is for the administra- 
tion to recognize that private enterprise is in 
the American tradition. Private companies 
and investors, assured that their operations 
would be unshackled by Government inter- 
ference, would adequately meet the chal- 
lenge presented by a new communications 
era, 
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Telstar is more than a tremendous scien- 
tiflc achievement. It magnificently repre- 
sents the ingenuity, initiative and efficiency 
that have marked private enterprise in 
America. 

Any program that would shackle efforts 
of A.T. & T. and other private firms in space 
developments must be scuttled. Telstar has 
made it brillantly clear that our traditional 
American system of free enterprise 18 still 
the most efficient in the world, 


Doom of Private Medicine Seen in 
Doctor’s Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
appearing in the Washington, D.C., Post 
of Sunday, July 8, 1962, entitled “Doom 
of Private Medicine Seen in Doctor's 
Strike”: 

No Turninc Back Now: Doom or PRIVATE 
MEDICINE SEEN IN Docrors' STRIKE 


(By Harry Nelson) 

One week ago today in Saskatchewan, 
Canada, the private practice of medicine as 
we have known it for hundreds of years on 
this continent was dealt a blow from which 
it will never recover. 


For better or for worse, medical economics* 
will never again be the same. 

The precedent has been set in Saskatche- 
wan. And in spite of the opposition of or- 
ganized medicine, there will be no turning 
back. 


On July 1, the government of that prairie 
Province became willing to assume the medi- 
cal burdens of all its 900,000 residents. The 
government is having considerable difficulty 
getting the program started, but it is bound 
to win—if not this time, then soon. 

BASIC ISSUE ECONOMIC 


It will win because the basic issue is an 
economic one. People, even people with 
money, don't like the high cost of medicine. 
It's cheaper, or perhaps just easier, to use 
taxes as a pay-as-you-go medium. 

The doctors opposing the scheme, both in 
Canada and in this country, say it will dete- 
riorate the quality of medicine. 


Doctors opposing the scheme sincerely be- 
lieve what they say. They are not saying 
these things to frighten the public in de- 
manding a repeal of the act. 


Saskatchewan doctors, like most doctors 
in the United States, are true individualists. 
The imperfect state of the art of medicine 
has taught them to hold strong convictions 
about medicine which carry over into eco- 
nomic and political philosophies. 


In the beginning there will be a period of 
transition during which the quality of medi- 
cine probably will suffer. It will suffer be- 
cause the doctors who are economic in- 
dividualists will either cease practicing or 
pull up stakes and head for greener pas- 
tures—freedom, they call it. 

In Saskatchewan, for example, because 
many of these individualists are the top- 
flight specialists, there will be a temporary 
deterioration of the kind of medicine prac- 
ticed. 
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FAILURE HELD SURE 


But the doctors’ strike is doomed to 
failure. The government, foreseeing the ex- 
odus, long ago began a recruitment drive in 
Great Britain. Already the replacements 
are arriving in Regina and Saskatoon at the 
rate of four a day. Others come from other 
Provinces in Canada and even from the 
United States. 

But all of Saskatchewan's doctors will not 
leave, even when the truth that their fight 
is fruitless finally sinks in. In fact, some 
have already accepted the inevitable. There 
are two good reasons why this is so. 

First, the conviction that there is some- 
thing wrong in receiving fees from a govern- 
ment source is not uniformly strong among 
all doctors. This lack of conyiction, if it 
can be called that, is especially strong among 
the country doctors of the predominantly 
rural Province. 

For most people, including doctors, the 
prospect of having to sell office and house, 
gay goodby to friends and patients and head 
for the unknown is not pleasant. It is 
especially unpleasant if the doctor realizes 
he will soon face the same threat elsewhere. 

It is far easier to stay and to hope that 
the restrictions which inevitably will come 
from the government will be bearable. And 
a doctor's sincere concern for patients whom 
he has known and cared for for years—and 
this is especially true in rural areas where 
ties are closer—makes the decision to stay 
easier. 

But there is another reason and it is strict- 
ly economic. As with doctors everywhere, 
much of the country practitioner's service 
is.done gratis. 

In Saskatchewan, however, a doctor who 
cooperates with the government plan will 
never again go unpaid. He will, in fact, 
never again have to send a bill. He will re- 
ceive payment for every service he performs. 
True, he may occasionally see the medical 
neceesity for a service not currently covered. 
But all in all, he will make more money than 
he has in the past. 

It is this attraction, considering Canada's 
higher economic standards, which is attract- 
ing the doctors from Great Britain. The ay- 
erage income of a Saskatchewan doctor in 
1959 was slightly over $18,000 a year. The 
Saskatchewan government is promising im- 
migrating physicians an income of 610,000. 
Even this is more than the average doctor 
makes in England. 

There is a less than even chance that the 
Saskatchewan doctors may temporarily win 
thelr strike. This could happen if a spon- 
taneous public uprising, triggered by a death 
or some kind of medically related tragedy, 
were directed against the government in- 
stead of the doctors. 

Then the party in power, the New Demo- 
cratic Party (also called the Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation or CCF), which is 
already in a precarious political position, 
may be forced to back down. 

This party, an ultraliberal coalition of 
farmers and labor unions, is gambling its 
future on the success of socialized medicine 
in Saskatchewan. 

THE PARTY LEADS 


It can be said that the party actually is 
leading the people into socialism rather than 
merely following the dictate of the people. 
Most of the people of the Province want 
socialized medicine, but their thinking is not 
yet as far advanced as that of the NDP so- 
cial planners who are giving it to them. i 

It is possible that the public, incensed 
by some medical calamity, may decide the 
government has gone too far too quickly 
and demand an alteration. 

But if this does happen, the effect will 
be merely to delay socialized medicine. In 
the Canadian political campaigns a few 
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Months ago, every major party had a plat- 
— offering some type of socialized medi- 
cine. 

Before leaving Regina 3 days ago, I had 
dinner with three top government officials. 

“How long will it be before your Medical 
Care Insurance Act is picked up by every 
Province in Canada?“ I asked. 

“Five years,” they said. 

“How long before it seeps down into the 
United States?” 

“Ten years,” they said, “and it will make 
its first appearance in California.” 


Wisconsin Newspapers Continue To 
Support Ice Age National Scientific 
Reserve in Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, support 
throughout Wisconsin for the proposed 
Ice Age National Scientific Reserve con- 
tinues. During the past days, the She- 
boygan Press, the Oshkosh Northwest- 
ern, and the Rice Lake Chronotype have 
each commented editorially upon the de- 
Sirability of speeding congressional ap- 
Proval of the proposed National Scien- 
tific Reserve: 

The Sheboygan Press, July 12, 1962: 

An Ice AGE SCIENTIFIC RESERVE 


The expansive talk about a 500-mile na- 
tional park beginning in the southwestern 
corner of Sheboygan county has now been 
reduced to a practical, but greatly reduced, 
Scheme for 32,500 acres of park to be called 
the Ice Age National Scientific Reserve. 

Gov. Gaylord Nelson's testimony in Wash- 

m on Monday hailed the park-scientific 
Teserve idea for Wisconsin as the National 
Park Service's most advanced effort toward 
W. ding recreation areas for multiple 


The original idea of an ice age national 
Park fostered by Congressman HENRY REUSS, 
ot Milwaukee, will be kept alive by the 
Private Ice Age Trail Foundation which hopes 
to link the terminal lobes of the Wisconsin 
Glacier from the Kettle Moraine to the Mis- 
Sissippi in one giant hiking loop through the 
State. Modeled after the Appalachian trail, 
a 2,000-mile cooperative effort of both Gov- 
ernment and private groups, the ice ages 
trail deserves the hearty suport of every 
Conservation minded citizen of Wisconsin. 

Governor Nelson told the National Parks 
Subcommittee of the House Interior Com- 
Mittee that nonresidents comprise 40 percent 
Of the fishermen on Wisconsin waters and 60 
Percent of the campers in our State parks. 

The ratio of nonresident use is even higher 
the areas under consideration for the Ice 
Age National Scientific Reserve,” because of 

ir proximity to nearby population centers, 
he said. : 

Wisconsin, under Governor Nelson’s in- 
Spired leadership in conservation matters, 
demonstrated its willingness to pay for 
land acquisition, recreational development 
and camp and beach facilities. 

The proposed ice age bill calls for Federal- 
State matching funds. It is clearly in the 
National interest, then, for Congress to ap- 
Propriate funds to get this program under- 
Way this year. 
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Governor Nelson estimates that by 1980 
Wisconsin must provide outdoor recreation 
for 16 million out-of-State visitors, and for 
nearly 32 million nonresidents by the year 
2000. 

The Governor's $50-million conservation 
program calls for the purchase of 13,400 acres 
in the northern and southern Kettle Moraine 
units, plus 470 acres at the Interstate Park 
at St. Croix Falls. 

This is a case where Wisconsin is willing to 
do more than its share, and we trust that 
Congress will realize the urgency for action 
during this session so that plans for a na- 
tional scientific reserve operated by the 
National Park Service and the State of Wis- 
consin can become a reality for this genera- 
tion and generations yet unborn, 


The Oshkosh Northwestern, July 9, 
1962: 

NEED ACTION Soon 

This morning in Washington, D.C., there 
was a hearing on a bill to establish an Ice 
Age National Scientific Reserve in Wisconsin 
and both Democrats and Republicans have 
spoken in favor of such a park for this State 
and have urged prompt action. The hearing 
was before the National Parks Subcommittee 
of the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee. 

Two Wisconsin Democratic Members of the 
House of Representatives, LESTER JOHNSON 
and Henry S. Reuss, have been ardent advo- 
cates of the bill. Also speaking for it is 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, who 
is urging “expeditious consideration of this 
measure.“ Wey has pointed out that un- 
less there is fast action it will not be pos- 
sible to get final approval of this legislation 
during this session of Congress. 

Establishment of the proposed Ice Age Re- 
serve would provide valuable recreational 
areas for Wisconsin and the entire Midwest, 
and will, at the same time, preserve the best 
evidences to be found on the North American 
Continent of the advances and retreats of 
the glacier that once covered the Nation's 
heartland. 

The Department of Interior has recom- 
mended the project cover about 32,500 acres, 
of which 20,000 are now in public owner- 
ship. Three main areas would be included. 
The eastern area includes portions of the 
northern unit of the Kettle Moraine State 
Forest and 1,000 in the Campbellsport area. 
Of this, 12,000 acres are already acquired in 
the forest. 

Portions of Devils Lake State Park would 
be annexed to the Ice Age Reserve, with 
1,000 additional acres being required besides 
2,500 acres already included. Five thousand 
acres are already in county forests in the 
northwestern area of the State (portions of 
Chippewa County). This section has 300 
lakes and swamps, and an additional 5,000 
acres would be required, 

Various related areas might be added, sub- 
ject to agreement between the Interior De- 
partment and Wisconsin. Closest of these 
to the Winnebagoland area is the John Muir 
birthplace area in Marquete County. 

At least 2 years of further planning is 
envisioned, thus indicating the desire on 
the part of Wisconsin Congressmen to get 
approval during this session of Congress. 
In addition to preserving a significant fea- 
ture of our national landscape the reserve 
would be a valuable asset to the tourist in- 
dustry which is a major source of income for 
Wisconsin. 


The Rice Lake Chronotype, July 4, 
1962: 
Ice AcE RESERVE 
Next Monday in Washington the Federal 
hearings will get underway on the proposed 
Ice Age scientific reserve in Wisconsin. They 
will be conducted by the National Parks Sub- 
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committee of the House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

Chances appear good at this time for favor- 
able recommendations from the committee 
for the creation of this reserve by public and 
State funds, to preserve for this and coming 
generations the major features of the “Wis- 
consin glacier” which left its mark upon the 
Badger State in the age when mastodons 
roamed the forest primeval. 

The giacial park idea, conceived in the 
mind of the late Milwaukee civic leader and 
zealous amateur naturalist, Raymond T. Zill- 
mer, quickly won the support of members of 
the Wisconsin congressional delegation, nota- 
bly Congressman Henry Rxuss and LESTER 
JOHNSON in the House and ALEXANDER WILEY 
in the Senate. 

As currently proposed, the scientific re- 
serve would not embrace the glaciated areas 
of the Blue Hills east of Rice Lake, but would 
cover approximately 32,500 acres in four 
major segments throughout Wisconsin. 

These are roughly 10,000 acres in the 
Bloomer area of Chippewa County, 17,000 
acres in the Kettle Morraine and Campbells- 
port region, 3,500 acres in the Devils Lake 
area and about 2,000 acres in other areas. 

But, in his July newsletter just mailed, 
Representative JoHNnson states that if the 
enabling legislation comes from Congress 
and is signed into law by the President, “con- 
siderable leeway would be given to the Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin and the Secretary of the 
Interior in determining which of the many 
other fine examples of the work of the 
glaciers in our State should be included in 
the Ice Age Reserve.“ 

Adds JoHNson, “I will continue to work 
for inclusion of other parts of the Ninth 
District that would add to the scientific and 
recreational value of the reserve.” That 
could possibly mean inclusion of some of the 
Blue Hills terrain eventually. 


Gratitude 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert into the RECORD a very 
comprehensive editorial that appeared 
in today’s Chicago Tribune, dealing not 
only with our gold problem, but touching 
upon the good will that we evidently 
have not been able to acquire. The edi- 
torial is entitled “Gratitude.” 

GRATITUDE 

Last Thursday, when the U.S. gold stock 
fell to the lowest level in 33 years, the Amer- 
ican Government ħeard from seven coun- 
tries to which it had gone, hat in hand, in 
the hope of obtaining their cooperation in 
achieving a slight improvement in this coun- 
try’s adverse position in the international 
balance of payments. 

What the Government wanted to do was 
to obtain permission to sell a small part of 
its holdings of the currencies of these for- 
eign countries to American tourists visiting 
them. The Government had accumulated 
these holdings by selling American agricul- 
tural commodities at bargain prices to the 
seven countries, accepting from them in pay- 
ment the equivalent of $114 billion in their 
own nonconvertible currencies. 

When Washington asked approval of these 
countries of its plan to abate the flow of 
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dollars abroad, the seven refused to help. 
They said that such transactions would not 
be consistent with an object of American 
foreign aid policy—namely, to help under- 
developed countries build up their foreign 
exchange. 

It cut no ice with any of the seven that 
the American Government had accumulated 
stores of their currency by helping them feed 
their own hungry people at cutrate prices. 
Their attitude was that if we chose to en- 
gage in this practice, that was our business, 
and no reciprocity was to be expected. 

American holdings of nonconvertible for- 
eign currencies are very nearly valueless. 
Some small part of them can be used in the 
countries where they are held to pay the 
running expenses of American diplomatic 
establishments, and part of the funds are 
also available for loans to American business- 
men. But most of the money is lent back 
to the country of origin to finance internal 
development, so that the gift grain sales are 
turned over twice to the country benefiting 
from our generosity. 

The countries which reported a firm No“ 
to the American proposal are India, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Pakistan, Indonesia, Israel, and 
Burma. Ironically enough, the Kennedy 
administration has been compelled to exert 
great political pressure to keep foreign aid 
handouts going to Communist Yugoslavia 
and Poland, and to avoid substantial reduc- 
tions in the gratuities to Socialist India, Our 
Government has also gone out of its way 
to support a Dutch surrender of its territory 
in New Guinea to satisfy the imperialist as- 
pirations of Indonesia. None of these kind- 
nesses elicited the slightest gratitude. 

The threat to the American gold supply 
is, of course, intimately related to the bal- 
ance-of-payments problem. When foreign 
countries build up dollar credits these claims 
must be satisfied, if demand is made, in 
gold. Every dollar sent overseas in excess of 
what the United States regains in trade or 
other payments is a threat to the gold sup- 
ply. more than two-thirds of which is re- 
quired by law to support American currency. 

By selling its foreign currency holdings to 
American tourists, the United States would 
have kept additional dollars from gravitating 
into foreign hands. But the refusal of the 
seven countries to extend this minimal 
assistance means that tourists must continue 
to pay dollars to these foreigners to finance 
their travels. 

Only two countries were willing to oblige 
us. They are the United Arab Republic and 
Syria. have received no great amount 
of foreign aid, but were honorable enough in 
this instance to acknowledge their indebted- 
ness. 


Don’t Let Them Twist the Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the fine newspapers serving the Oregon 
Second Congressional District is the East 
Oregonian, published in Pendleton. The 
editor and publisher, Mr. J. W. Forrester, 
Jr., is not only a good newspaperman 
but a man of wide interests and 
thoughtful insight. Bud“ Forrester is 
a member of the executive committee of 
Oregon’s State Board of Higher Educa- 
tion and during his first year on the 
board received the 1958 Citizen of the 
Year Award from the Oregon Education 
Association. 
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At various times in the past I have had 
the pleasure of bringing to my col- 
leagues’ attention editorials from the 
East Oregonian. A recent editorial on 
the defeat of the farm bill appeared on 
Tuesday, June 26. I commend it as a 
fair appraisal of our Nation’s farm prob- 
lem and the consequences of the farm 
bill's defeat. 

Don’t Let THEM Twist THE RECORD 


We trust that in this election year the 
Republican Party will not be so bold as to 
criticize a Federal farm program that con- 
stantly piles up surpluses. You would as- 
sume that because all but one Republican in 
the House of Representatives voted against 
a program that would bring agricultural 
surpluses into manageable proportion that 
the party would have nothing to say on the 
subject. But don't be too sure of that. 
Some things that are completely in conflict 
with the record are said in an election year. 

Because the Kennedy administration's 
farm program would have been much better 
for growers of wheat in this region than 
anything they've had in a long time we could 
be very bitter about its defeat in the House 
last week. But we don't have that feeling. 
Our feeling is a mixed one of dismay and 
failure to comprehend. 

The Republicans have been saying for a 
long time that the Federal farm program is 
a failure because it has created huge sur- 
pluses and immense costs for storage of those 
surpluses. The surpluses and the cost of 
storing them increased throughout the 8 
years of the Eisenhower administration, a 
fact which they usually avoid mentioning. 

Then came the Kennedy administration 
and with it a proposal that would reduce 
surpluses and at the same time hold the 
level of farmer income at a reasonable level. 
For wheat the administration proposed some- 
thing very much like the domestic parity 
plan which was conceived within the Oregon 
Wheat Growers League and became the pro- 
gram of the National Association of Wheat 
Growers. This would have cost the Federal 
Government less than the present program, 
The administration made the further sig- 
nificant proposal that grain production be 
controlled by bushels rather than acres—a 
realistic approach, at last, to production. 

The program was particularly attractive in 
this wheat producing region because it would 
have permitted feeding of wheat to animals 
at prices competitive with other feed grains. 

So, now we go back to the Ezra Taft Ben- 
son farm program. It was in the late days 
of that program that Billie Sol Estes got 
his foot in the door with a nefarious scheme 
for storing agricultural surpluses. The 
aroma of the Estes case is pretty strong 
around the House of Representatives these 
days. The Republicans in the House had to 
pinch their noses pretty hard when they 
voted to continue a program that permits the 
possibility of more Estes cases. Admittedly, 
the grain storage trade has been clean“ in 
most part in its dealings with the Govern- 
ment but if there is one Estes case there 
can be another. 

Next time a Republican Congressman or 
Republican Party leader telis you that some- 
thing must be done to get the agricultural 
surpluses problem under control because it 
is costing the taxpayers too much money tell 
him to set up his stand on another street 
corner. And the next time one of them tells 
you that he is in favor of getting the Gov- 
ernment completely out of agriculture re- 
cite for him a little of the Republican Party's 
record on agriculture in recent years. It 
probably won't embarrass him, but he will 
know he is talking to the wrong guy. 

It’s back to the same old routine now for 
wheat growers of this region. And there is 
one part of that routine that will be very 
difficult for some farmers to live with. Be- 
cause has been done in the area of 
feed grains legislation livestock feeders in 
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this area, where so much effort has gone 
into building the livestock feeding industry, 
will find it increasingly difficult to operate. 

Republican Congressmen were given the 
opportunity last week to correct a program 
that hasn't been getting the job done. As 
this election year moves along and they 
complain about the farm program, don't 
permit them to talk down their record. We 
don't intend to. 


Medistrike Is Wrong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Detroit, Mich., Free Press of 
July 15, 1962, entitled “From the Pulpit: 
Medistrike Is Wrong.” 

The article is as follows: 

From THE PULPIT; MEDISTRIKE Is WRONG 

(By Dr. James H. Laird) 

What right did the 750 practicing doctors 
in Saskatchewan have to refuse medical serv- 
ices in protest against the Medical Care In- 
surance Act in that Canadian Province? 

There is some comfort in being told by one 
of their representatives that Michigan doc- 
tors probably would not strike under similar 
circumstances but Dr. Wildred Haughey, edi- 
tor of the Michigan State Medical Society 
Journal, was off base when he went on to 
say, The government there is doing an il- 
logical and immoral thing, and that's the 
only way they have of striking back.” 

That comment reveals a rather vague un- 
derstanding of the democratic process, a5 
though the only recourse to objectionable 
legislation is to strike against it, 

A far more discerning comment was made 
by a proverbial man in the street in Sas- 
katchewan as reported in the Canadian 
press. “Why couldn't these guys have gone 
on working and fought the act in the courts? 
It's a democratic country and the bill has 
gone through the legislature. They should 
obey it and get it changed after the next 
election, if it’s such a bad act.“ 

A lead editorial, highly critical of the 
doctors, in the influential Toronto Globe and 
Mail made much the same point. 

“The doctors of Saskatchewan have taken 
an action which is not open to any individ- 
ual or group within a democracy. They have 
deliberately decided to disobey a law of that 
Province, a law duly enacted by a duly 
elected government of the people. Such ac 
tion cannot be condoned in a law-abiding 
community * . The doctors of Saskatch- 
ewan could have worked within the frame- 
work of our system and sought to persuade 
the electorate to throw the government out 
at the next election and replace it with one 
that would repeal the act.” 

Could it be the doctors short-circuited the 
democratic process because they were afraid 
that if the Medical Care Act was put into 
operation the people would find it good and 
unable to be persuaded to abandon it? This 
is not just an hypothetical question, for in 
the town of Swift Current, Saskatchewan, 
there is a regionwide compulsory health 
scheme that serves 50,000 people and has 
been in successful operation 16 years. 

One of the arguments used by the doctors 
against the Medical Care Act is that it would 
destroy the traditional relationship between 
patient and doctor. In the light of the doc- 
tors’ strike, one can properly ask: How close 
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is that relationship after all when it can be 
80 blithely broken by the doctors willingness 
to use their patients as pawns in a political 
Struggle? 


More Liberal Spain Seen in Appointment 
of Hon. Don Antonio Garrigues as 
Ambassador to the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
Orb, I wish to include an article which 
appeared in the Washington Daily News 
On Friday, July 13, 1962, entitled “A 
New Ambassador Speaks Out: More Lib- 
eral Spain Seen in Garrigues’ Appoint- 
ment.“ 

[From the Washington Daily News, 
July 13, 1962] 
A New Ansmassanor Speaks Our: More 

LIBERAL Sram SEEN IN GARRIGUES’ 

APPOINTMENT 


If the new Spanish Ambassador to this 
Country serves as any portent, the Govern- 
Ment of Spain may be toward a 
more liberal position, 

The new Ambassador is Don Antonio Gar- 
Tigues, a man who already has close ties 
With the United States. His wife, who died 
in 1944, was from Des Moines. During the 
Spanish Civil War, Senor Garrigues, a Na- 
tionalist, was saved from death by President 
Kennedy’s brother Joseph. 

Joseph, who later was killed in action in 
World War II, was a correspondent during 
the civil war. He and Sr. Garrigues were ar- 
Tested by Republican forces and were about 
to be shot when Joseph, producing his pass- 
Port, talked the captors out of it. 

Sr. Garrigues recently made his first speech 
here before the Press Club. It went largely 
Unnoticed, although he said a number of 

one might not have expected from an 
Official of Franco's Spain. 
STARTER 


As a starter, he said: We must change 
dur social structure, which is in many ways 
Obsolete and in many aspects unjust. We 

ve to change our economic structure in or- 
der to go from stabilization to development. 

“We have to change our polticial structure 
to go to a regime of stronger political insti- 
tutions and of greater freedom.” 

Of himself he said: “I am an independent 
Man. I have not been appointed as a re- 
Sime man, but as an independent.” 

Sr. Garrigues’ speech came before Franco 
appointed Capt. Gen. Augustin Munoz 
Grandes as the future ruler of Spain, but he 
did discuss what the regime has in mind for 
the future. 

VIEW 
„ The post-Franco government, he said, 
must be a regime that will assure political 
Continuity and social stability.” 

Wouldn't a democracy do this? 

Spain, Sr. Garrigues suggested, isn't ready 
for a free play of political ideas. 

“We lack the sense of politics * * * we 

k the sense of transaction, the sense of 
Compromise * it is hard for us to follow 
the middle of the road.” 

In support of this, he pointed out that be- 
fore the Republic fell to Franco, Spain had 
Spent a quarter of a century in near chaos, 

But if this may—or may not—be double- 
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talk, Sr. Garrigues“ answers to reporters’ 

questions after his speech were candid. 
Of the history of persecution of Protestants 

he said he was regretful. “We in Spain have 

committed errors toward Protestants.” He 

promised: “We are now in the process of 

establishing a status for the Protestants.” 

SPAIN. READY 


Reminded that Spain, to be admitted to 
the Common Market as she hopes to be, 
must fulfill certain political requirements, 
he suggested Spain is ready to fulfill them. 
The Common Market requires its members 
to honor political freedom. 

Sr. Garrigues was asked why Spain recently 
exiled Gil Robles and other Spanish liberals, 

“I believe [the exiling] is entirely wrong 
and against my country’s permanent inter- 
ests,” he said, 


Operation Giveaway: Alaska in Reverse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. ‘'TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include an excellent and time- 
ly article by Dr. George F. Carter which 
appeared in the April issue of American 
Opinion. I hope Members of Congress 
will read it. Perhaps many will agree 
with me that the treaty referred to in 
it should not have been ratified by us. 

The article follows: 

OPERATION GIVEAWAY: ALASKA IN REVERSE 
(By George F. Carter) 

Antarctica is about twice the size of the 
conterminous United States, or a Uttle 
smaller than the whole of South America. 

The polar continent was discovered in 1820 
by an American sailing captain who was in 
search of seals. Nearly half of its coastline 
was explored in 1840 by an American naval 
expedition sent for that purpose. In the 
20th century, we spent $300 million and 17 
lives to map that vast and inhospitable land. 
Thus Americans were the first to set eyes on 
about four-fifths of the continent. 

Seven nations have made partly over- 
lapping claims to 80 percent of Antarctica. 
Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, 
France, and Norway base their claims on vari- 
ous sightings of, or landings on, parts of the 
coast. Argentina and Chile advance the 
novel theory that since they are the south- 
ernmost countries in South America, their 
territories should be regarded as extending 
all the way to the pole. These nations, 
however, have left one slice of the pie, 
that between 90° and 150° west (roughly 
comprising most of Ellsworth Land and 
Marie Byrd Land), unclaimed. This, it 
Was generally assumed, was to be the share 
of the United States. But we have made no 
claims, and recognize no claims. 

In 1948, we invited these seven nations 
to discuss the situation with us. Whereupon 
Russia served notice on us and the others 
that she would have to be consulted on any 
disposition of Antarctica, since she put forth 
a claim based on a voyage made in 1820-21 
by Fablan Gottlieb von Bellingshausen, a 
German nobleman who was born on Oesel 
Island in the Baltic and eventually became 
an officer in the navy of Czar Alexander I. 
Bellingshausen reached positions that were 
within 30 or 40 miles of the continent, and 
finally, on January 22, 1821, sighted a small 
island which he named in honor of Peter the 
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Great. Whether or not he saw any part of 
the continental shelf ice is disputed. It 
seems quite clear, however, that if he did, 
he did not realize that he had seen part of a 
continent. Of course, the Soviets, with 
their wonted impudence, twist and embroider 
the record to make it appear that he did. 
PALMER'S LAND 


The United States has an excellent claim 
to Antarctica through priority of discovery. 

In February 1819, a British brig 
sighted one of the South Shetland Islands, 
which lie some distance north of the contin- 
ent athwart longitude 60° west and due 
south from the Falkland Islands. Ameri- 
can sealers promptly began to operate in 
the South Shetlands, and one of them, 
Nathaniel B, Palmer from Stonington, Conn., 
pushed farther south, discovering the Palmer 
Archipelago, which lies just off the contin- 
nent, 

Palmer, in his small sloop, the Hero, went 
on, sighted the long peninsula of Antarctica 
which now is known both as the Palmer 
Peninsula and as Graham Land, and, on the 
morning of November 18, 1820, sailed in, as 
closely as he dared, to the inaccessible shore. 
He was, therefore, the first man, who so far 
as is known, set eyes on the Antarctica Con- 
tinent. What is more, he appears to have 
realized the probable significance of his dis- 
covery. In the account of his voyage which 
he later sent to Frank T. Bush, the Ameri- 
can consul at Hong Kong, he said, “I cruised 
for several days in order to satisfy myself 
that it was not an island.” 

Subsequently on this voyage, by a coin- 
cidence truly remarkable in the great soli- 
tudes of the antarctic seas, Palmer met Ad- 
miral von Bellingshausen, alded him in ex- 
tricating his ships from a dilemma (in 
which) he found himself,” and permitted the 
admiral to copy the charts on which the dis- 
covery of the peninsula had been recorded. 
And, as Palmer tells us, with a cal 
lapse that may be pardoned in so intrepid an 
explorer, “it was him (Bellingshausen) that 
named it Palmer’s Land.” In view of the 
claim that the Soviet recently trumped up, 
that is one of the nice ironies of history. 

So far as the first actual landing on the 
continent is concerned, one cannot do better 
than follow the authority of Dr. E. A. Stack- 
pole, of the Marine Historical Association, 
Mystic, Conn., who says: “I have spent 
35 years studying Antarctic history. * * * 
The first persons who set foot on the con- 
tinent of Antarctic were a boat crew from 
the joint enterprise of the Huron and Hunt- 
ress out of Nantucket and New Haven, Conn., 
on February 7, 1821.“ There were later 
landings by other American sailors. 

The men who discovered and landed on 
Antarctica were, of course, operating under 
the distinctively American system of private 
enterprise, but our Federal Government has 
also a claim to priority of exploration in its 
own right, for it sponsored the voyage of the 
Annawan and Seraph in 1829-31. This ex- 
pedition cruised along the Palmer Peninsula 
and explored the coast of that region. 

These early explorations, it is true, were 
not sufficiently extensive to show the mag- 
nitude of Antarctica or even to rule out the 
possibility that what had been discovered 
was not a very large island. But the discov- 
ery that Antarctica is a continent is also 
indisputably an American achievement. 
Thanks to the persistent and even pertina- 
cious efforts of J. N. Reynolds (who is now 
principally remembered as the author of 
“Mocha Dick, or the White Whale,” a story 
subsequently plagiarized by Herman Mel- 
ville), Congress authorized in 1836 a naval 
expedition to the southern polar regions. 
This expedition finally sailed in August 1838, 
under the command of Lt. Col. Charles 
Wilkes, who, on January 19, 1840, sighted 
from his flagship the part of Antarctica 
now known as Wilkes Land (claimed by 
Australia), and proved that he had dis- 
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covered a continent by cruising with his 
squadron of four ships along approxi- 
mately half of its circumference. This 
of course anticipated the more celebrated 
voyage of Capt. James Ross, of the British 
Navy, who did not sight Antarctica until a 
year later. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Intercourse between nations of Western 
civilization is largely governed by a body of 
accumulated traditions and conventions that 
have a force comparable to that of the rules 
of etiquette in polite society. These conven- 
tions are usually given the magniloquent 
appellation “international law.“ which some- 
times misleads the unwary. 

According to this code of international 
etiquette, mere discovery is not sufficient to 
establish sovereignty but it is not clear what 
degree of occupation is necessary within 
what space of time to validate claims based 
on discovery. France, for example, had no 
difficulty in establishing her claim to Ker- 
guelen Island, which she formally annexed 
in 1893, on the basis of its discovery in 1772 
by Vice Adm, Yves de Kerguelen-Trémarec, 
although no permanent settlement was at- 
tempted for more than a century thereafter 
and the island remained the uninhabited 
desolation celebrated in Henry Kendall's 
poem: 

“Down in the South, by the waste without 
sail on it— 
Far from the zone of the blossom and 


tree— 
Lieth, with winter and whirlwind and wail 


on it, 
Ghost of a land by the ghost of a sea.” 


In the meantime, long before the first 
small French station was established, Brit- 
ish, German, and American expeditions vis- 
ited the island and spent some time on it 
for purposes of exploration and astronomi- 
cal observation. When the French claim was 
accepted after so long a lapse of time, the 
nations which might have disputed the 
claims must have taken into consideration 
the great difficulty of making a permanent 
settlement in a place which, although it lies 
some 1,100 miles north of Antarctica, was 
not unjustly described by Kendall as “the 
leper of lands in the cold.” 

Denmark's title to the whole of Green- 
land is universally recognized, largely, it 
seems, by virtue of the Viking discovery and 
settlements, although the latter were aban- 
doned by the mother country in 1410 and 
not reestablished until 1721, and although 
during this interval the great island was 
rediscovered and visited by a number of 
English and Dutch navigators, The Danes 
have never had more than a few tiny settle- 
ments along the coast, chiefly in the south- 
west, and even after the growth resulting 
from the Second World War, the total num- 
ber of Danes and other Europeans on the en- 
tire island was 1,269 when the last census 
was taken in 1955. 

Presumably, therefore, even the smallest 
settlement would suffice to validate a claim 
to Antarctica. The first base even remotely 
resembling a settlement in Antarctica was 
Little America, established by Admiral Byrd 
in 1929. This was the major base of Byrd's 
later expeditions, including that of 1946-47, 
which numbered some 4,000 men. The 
first—and thus far, the only—really perma- 
nent settlement is our naval station on 
McMurdo Sound, which operates through- 
out the year and where we are now building 
an atomic power station. 

Tt is clear, therefore, that by all the stand- 
ards of what is called international law—by 
discovery, exploration, and settlement—we 
have an incontrovertible claim to a large 
part, and a very strong claim to by far the 
greater part, of Antarctica. 
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CONTINENT OF THE FUTURE 

Antarctica lies in a strategic location. 
During the last World War, the British fleet 
based on the Falkland Islands fought three 
major engagements, and in any future con- 
fiict the control of navigation from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific around Cape Horn is apt 
to be of great importance. Furthermore, as 
the Soviet News significantly remarked in its 
long article of February 15, 1949, the short- 
est air communications lines between Africa 
and Australia and South America cross 
Antarctica.” Obviously, a strong enemy 
base on the polar continent could inflict 
great damage on our probable allies. 

Tt is a continent of great potential re- 
sources. We have found that it has a few 
thousand square miles that are free of ice. 
Small quantities of 175 different minerals— 
including manganese, lead, nickel, and ura- 
nium—have been located in addition to ex- 
tensive deposits of coal and copper. The 
iron deposits, according to a report published 
in 1950, “are expected to be among the largest 
on earth,” and oil has been located in the 
Palmer Peninsula, where there are said to 
be indications of an extensive field. We 
know, furthermore, that the Andean struc- 
tures extend into Antarctica and that the 
Andes are rich in minerals of all kinds, in- 
cluding most of the ores critically needed for 
modern industry and warfare. Even without 
this knowledge, we could be certain that an 
area of continental size must contain mineral 
wealth. And when we remember how small 
a part of the surface of Antarctica is visible, 
the fact that we have found as much as we 
have is most impressive. 

The thick layer of ice that covers most of 
the continent has, of course, largely pre- 
vented prospecting for minerals, but the ef- 
Tectiveness of this ice barrier is constantly 
diminishing. Our technological ability has 
already reached the point at which we are 
seriously proposing to drill a hole 3 miles into 
the earth from a ship that is floating in water 
2 miles deep. On this scale, a thousand or 
even a few thousand feet of ice becomes al- 
most negligible. Our technology has also 
made permanent settlement and exploitation 
of mineral resources economically feasible. 
Abundant power can be obtained from atomic 
reactors, thus obviating the costly and dif- 
cult importation of fuel that limited our 
earlier endeavors. And it is no longer neces- 
sary to live on the surface exposed to the low 
temperatures that there prevail. We have 
already begun an under-the-snow camp at 
Byrd Station, and others will surely be 
constructed. 

In short, the future of Antarctica is chang- 
ing even as we write—changing at a rate 
exemplified by Dr. Paul Siple’s observation 
that when he went on the first Byrd expedi- 
tion, it took 100 days to reach Antarctica, 
whereas today he could easily go and return 
in 100 hours. Every advance in technology 
even minor changes that seem insignificant 
to us in the United States—facilitates opera- 
tions in the polar continent and thereby 
greatly increases its importance to us. 

Antarctica is today in the position that 
Alaska was in a hundred years ago, when 
that spacious territory seemed to the Rus- 
sians so distant and cold that, although they 
had clear intimations of its latent wealth, 
they sold it to us for $7 million, Today, un- 
taught by even so recent a lesson, we are evi- 
dently preparing to give away our claim to 
at least 80 percent of the immense Antarc- 
tica. 

BOUNTIFUL UNCLE SAP 

In 1958, the United States called a meet- 
ing of 12 countries to discuss Antarctica. 
The participants, in addition to ourselves 
and the seven countries mentioned above 
which had claims, reasonable or unreason- 
able, to portions of Antarctica, were Belgium, 
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Japan, the Union of South Africa, and—of 
course—the Soviet. The stated basis for the 
inclusion of these four states was their an- 
nounced intention of participating in a proj- 
ect called the International Geophysical Year. 
The criterion was, to be sure, a little more 
plausible than, say, participation in the 
Olympic games, but it was certainly the most 
bizarre standard ever excogitated for invita- 
tions to dispose of a continent. It is true 
that the Geophysical Year, whether originally 
devised as a publicity stunt or for serious 
scientific purposes, had provided the Commu- 
nists with a pretext for pushing into Antarc- 
tica.. When Russia was invited to participate 
in the “Year,” she immediately announced 
that she would “cooperate” by sending an 
expedition to Antarctica. This she did, and, 
of course, when the Tear“ was over, she did 
not withdraw, but instead turned her base 
over to one of her satellites, Poland. 

As a result of the meeting of the 12 oddly 
assorted nations, a treaty was signed, which 
was ratified by the Senate of the United 
States on August 10, 1960, by a margin of 
eight votes. Belgium, Japan, Norway, South 
Africa, and Britain had already ratified the 
treaty, which will presumably become effec- 
tive, if and when it is ratified by all of the 
remaining six parties to it. 

If the remaining nations ratify the treaty, 
and if none that has already ratified with- 
draws its assent in the meantime, the treaty 
will become effective for an unlimited fu- 
ture. No nation may withdraw from it until 
34 years have passed, although it may call a 
conference to review the agreement after 
only 30 years. All members of the “United 
Nations” are explicitly given the right to ac- 
cede to the treaty and come into the Ant- 
artica on equal terms with the original 
signers when the pickings may seem worth 
while. 

The terms of the treaty open the whole of 
Antarctica to everyone for any activity that 
can be described as “scientific investiga- 
tion,” except that all nuclear explosions and 
the disposal of radioactive waste are specifi- 
cally forbidden, as are all “measures of a 
military nature,” such as maneuvers or the 
establishment of military or naval bases. 
Anyone, supposedly, can send observers to 
inspect anything anywhere to make sure 
that this provision is complied with. So far 
as one can tell, settlement and exploitation 
of natural resources will come under the 
head of “scientific investigation.” All claims 
to territory in Antarctica are to be held in 
abeyance for the life of the treaty, and it 
is solemnly stated that nothing done in 
the meantime is to be used either as A 
basis for establishing claims or as a reason 
for diminishing existing claims. 

The treaty’s advocates claim that it safe- 
guards everyone’s rights by guaranteeing free 
access and rights of inspection to all, that 
it avoids possible contention over existing 
claims, and that, in any case, it makes the 
best of a bad situation, since Russia has 
her foot in the door. (To ask who opened 
the door for the Soviet foot, would, of course. 
be sheer McCarthyism.) The representative 
of our State Department went out of his way 
to say, “If we were to make a claim now, 
we would be confined to about 20 percent 
of the continent.” And so, he concluded, 
the treaty is just wonderful because “it is 
the beginning of a program of neutraliza- 
tion and devotion of the Antarctica to peace- 
ful purposes that will endure forever.” 

This statement, of course, amounts to 4 
proclamation that we have surrendered our 
own claims (since “neutralization” is to en- 
dure forever“) and to implied acceptance 
of the claims of other States (since we 
“would be confined to about 20 percent of 
the continent”). Critics of the treaty there- 
fore point out that since we have, by all 
the criteria of what is called international 
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law, paramount claims to at least four-fifths 
of the Antarctic continent, we should assert 
these claims and our national rights now, 
While our preeminent position is legally in- 
disputable, and then make any necessary 
treaty with others that have claims based 
on, discovery and exploration. They fur- 
ther observe that any treaty with Commu- 
nists is obviously worthless, while the treaty 
has the effect, so far as the rest of the world 
is concerned, of legalizing the presence and 
activities of the Soviet in Antarctica and 80 
guarantees future trouble unless, of course, 
the United States continues its policy of 
surrendering at every opportunity. Further- 
More, the invitation to all the other nations 
of the world to jump into a continent which 
they did nothing to discover or develop is 
Merely an assurance of further trouble. And 
in any case, is not a treaty which purports 
to dispose of the world’s largest remaining 
land area of unexploited mineral reserves, 
but yet contains no provisions whatsoever 
concerning the development and exploitation 
Of those resources, a patent absurdity on its 
Very face? 

Some opponents of the treaty go on to 
Scrutinize the terms of the State Depart- 
ment's pronouncement, remarking that in 
the jargon of that strange organism “neu- 
tralization” normally denotes the status of 
& territory just before it is taken over by the 
Soviet, “peaceful purposes” are those which 
do not impede the Communist conquest of 
the world, and forever“ means until the 
gang in the Kremlin thinks it expedient to 
formulate new demands, 

AMERICA LAST—IF AT ALL 

The treaty that a majority of our Senate— 
rashly or under pressure from an adminis- 
tration that long ago learned the art of tax- 
ing Americans to corrupt their elected Rep- 
Tesentatives—ratified in August 1960, is sim- 
Ply fatuous. It begins by equating our over- 
Whelmingly strong (and enforceable) claims 
With a flimsy pretext belatedly devised by 
the world's champion liars. It gives the 
Soviet a minimum of 30 years in which to 
establish themselves in all parts of Antarc- 
tica, bring in their numerous satellites as 
Protective covering, overtake and surpass us 
in actual settlement, and then argue that 
Possession is nine points of the law. 

“Sincere diplomacy,” said Stalin, “is no 
More possible than dry water or wooden 
fron.” Surely, there can be no one so childish 
as to suppose that the Soviet’s signature on a 

ty concerning Antarctica would be worth 
More than its signature on the one thousand 
treaties that it has made during the 38 years 
Of its existence—and broken as soon as there 
Was anything to be gained by breaking them. 
The only conceivable effect of the scrap of 
Paper that bears the Soviet signature is the 
Present abandonment and eventually the in- 
evitable forfeiture and loss of our rights to 
Antarctica, which we won by a considerable 
expenditure of our money and of the lives 
Of Americans. 

A writer in the New York Herald Tribune, 

Sn the 2d of December 1959, jubilantly 
bed the treaty as “a high point in co- 
Operation between Moscow and Washington.” 
t, we are afraid, is precisely what it was. 
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Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


5 ; 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, July 15-21 marks the fourth ob- 
servance of Captive Nations Week. At 
such a time it is only fitting that Amer- 
icans stop and consider the blessings 
and benefits that freedom has brought. 
Moreover, we should look up from these 
blessings and benefits and consider the 
millions of people who are citizens of 
captive nations throughout the world. 

It is one of the great contradictions 
of our age that the nations who clamor 
most about the colonialists and imperial- 
ists are those that are embarked upon 
the most intense and complete program 
of colonialism that the world has ever 
seen. The millions of people behind the 
Iron Curtain and those of Goa and West 
Trian offer strikingly contradictory testi- 
mony to the allegations of the Soviet 
Union, China, and certain neutralist na- 
tions. However, to let the issue rest 
with merely having evidence to refute 
these propaganda streams is not enough. 
We must again affirm our belief and 
strengthen our determination that the 
American people will not be content until 
our governmental system and the free- 
doms and benefits that we enjoy is spread 
throughout the world, and the captive 
nations are free. 

In line with this our foreign policy 
must discard its negative, rearguard 
atmosphere and assume the positive 
character necessary, within the general 
guidelines of the spreading of our sys- 
tem, to insure success, not only for us 
but for captive people everywhere. We 
are their present hope, and must con- 
tinue to be their symbol in the future. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE i 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 

Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. - 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
~ Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has re 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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Global Food Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the out- 
look in agriculture, regrettably, offers 
no great hope for an immediate bright- 
ening of the economic picture—unless 
there can be a breakthrough to resolve 
the supply-demand situation. 

For this reason, I believe we should 
make a renewed effort to explore any 
and all possibilities—both on the home 
and international fronts—to see what 
Can be done to provide more markets 
and consumers for the high productivity 
of U.S. agriculture. 

In a weekend broadcast over Wiscon- 
sin radio stations, I was privileged to 
discuss the outlook—as well as to ex- 
Plore some possibilities for expanding 
markets. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts of my remarks printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
Were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

I welcome the opportunity to discuss with 
you once again the outlook in agriculture. 

For the immediate future—as the recent 
past—the Wisconsin and American farm- 
er's economic outlook regrettably will not be 
Substantially brightened unless there can 
be a breakthrough to resolve the supply- 
demand imbalance. 

Ironically, the economic difficulties stem 
from high efficiency and productivity not 
from inefficiency. 

To me, it is still incredible—yes, un- 
believable—that, as a nation, we can con- 
tinue to let the blessings of agricultural 
abundance be a hancicap economically. 
Prom time to time, I have made recom- 
mendations which, if adopted, would improve 
the situation. 

Fundamentally, these recommendations 
Particularly in dairying have included a pro- 
posal for promoting: Greater consumption; 
better distribution; and more varied uses 
of farm commodities, not just for food but 
for commercial-industrial purposes. 

There is also—in my judgment—a need 
for greater market research. What is the 
logical market for food? Hungry people. 
Where are these hungry people? All over 
the globe both at home and abroad. Accord- 
ing to studies, about two-thirds of the 
People of the world do not have enough to 
eat daily. As a national policy—we, over the 
years—have made a modest effort to make 
Surplus foods available to hungry people in 
other nations. Under the food-for-peace 
Program, for example, surplus foods have 
been sold, bartered, or given away. 

As yet, however, this has had only mini- 
mal success either: (a) In reducing surplus 
stockpiles; or (b) in feeding masses of empty 
stomachs, Actually, the program has pro- 
vided only a trickle of food into the vast, 
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seemingly bottomless, hunger pit of the 
world, 


For these reasons, I believe there is need 
for a new, broader, more enterprising pro- 
gram. 

Looking back to World War II, we recall 
that the American farmer produced food not 
only for our own citizens, but for other 
countries. Could this, then, also happen in 
peacetime? 

The idea, I believe, might well be explored. 
How can this be done? Perhaps, by the fol- 
lowing: A national policy declaration that 
the United States—in peacetime, as in war— 
stands ready to utilize a greater proportion 
of its agricultural capacity (not just sur- 
pluses), to feed the world; exploring the pos- 
sibility of setting up contracts, individual to 
individual; organization to organization, or 
government to government, for sale of foods 
on multiple-year contracts, to people in 
lands incapable of producing an adequate 
food supply. 

For example, Wisconsin, or its citizens or 
organizations, could contract to supply a 
whole country with high-quality milk or 
other dairy products for 1, 2, 5, or 10 years. 

The resources of food-deficient nations 
could, I believe, be invested in no better way 
than in providing healthful foods for their 
people. 

If successful, such a program would: (1) 
Improve the health of the people of the 
world; (2) brighten the economic outlook for 
the Wisconsin and American farmer, by (a) 
providing outlets for existing surpluses, now 
depressing farm income, and costing the 
taxpayers billions of dollars annually; and 
(b) allowing the farmer to engage in long- 
range planning with a contractual outlet for 
commodities. 

The declaration of such a policy would 
also, I believe, have a significant impact 
upon the world by reflecting once again our 
country’s willingness to utilize its resources 
for humanitarian as well as economic pur- 
poses; creating a global picture of the 
sharply contrasting differences between the 
efficiency and productivity of our free sys- 
tem and the inefficiency under the Commu- 
nists, as now reflected by low, minimal food 
supply and skyrocketing prices in the So- 
viet Union, and famine in Red China. 

The farmers of Wisconsin and the Nation, 
I believe, are fully competent to handle such 
a challenge. 


The President’s Tariff Victory 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, there appeared recently in the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat an astute edi- 
torial on the recent passage by this body 
of the trade-expansion legislation. This 
editorial, entitled “President’s Tariff 
Victory,” points out that the tariff vote 
demonstrates that the Congress can be 
counted on to support executive pro- 
posals when the legislation is both 


needed and intelligently conceived and 
that it stands in opposition not to pro- 
gressive legislation but only to exorbi- 
tantly costly and impractical proposals. 
It is further noted that the Congress is 
certainly willing to delegate its tradi- 
tional authority under proper guidelines 
when the purpose and need for delega- 
tion are paramount in the public inter- 
est, and that its actions are not based on 
K jealous defense of traditional author- 
ty. 

I would like to insert this timely edi- 
torial at this point in the RECORD: 

PRESIDENT'S TARIFF VICTORY 


The House of Congress, in a largely bi- 
partisan vote, yesterday approved the admin- 
istration’s tariff-cutting proposal. This bill 
should prove of great, long-range benefit to 
the Nation’s economy. The Senate also is 
expected to endorse the measure. 

Mr. Kennedy achieved a triumph in this 
legislation. The House vote was a thump- 
ing 298 to 125. The same Congressmen ad- 
ministered a smashing defeat to the Presi- 
dent a week ago on his "blackmail" farm bill 
offering. 

The lesson administration strategists 
should draw from these two actions is obvi- 
ous: When the White House sponsors need 
intelligent legislation, it can be passed; when 
the make-over-America professors of the 
Kennedy “kitchen Cabinet” whack up bills 
exorbitantly costly, impractical, and shame- 
lessly bureaucratic, they will be killed, 

The tariff measure is designed to give the 
President unprecedented authority to slash 
some tariffs 50 percent over a 5-year period, 
and to eliminate others completely, This is 
a tremendous power to vest in the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, in some respects a surrender of rights 
traditionally reposing in Congress. 

But the purpose and need for such policy 
are paramount in public interests. We re- 
quire a much more viable trade policy to 
compete with the enormously successful Eu- 
ropean Common Market. This must be done 
by reciprocal tariff agreements. 

Someone has to make these trade arrange- 
ments. We find no inconsistency of demo- 
cratic conduct or unusual hazard in letting 
the White House handle this assignment— 
with help of trade, business, and tariff ex- 


perts. 

By the change that will take place in in- 
dustry, as a result of this act, some concerns, 
even whole groups will suffer. The overall 
result, however, should be signally benefi- 
cial to the Nation and the economy. Help 
is provided in the measure for hurt indus- 
tries and for displaced workers. 

The Globe-Democrat hopes the Senate will 
also pass the administration tariff bill. 


Fourth of July Oration by Col. William 
H. McIntyre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, every 
Fourth of July our Nation celebrates the 
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date of its independence, and rededicates 
itself to those principles on which our 
Nation was founded. On this date. men 
and women all over the United States 
pause in their active lives to remember 
the ideals presented in our Declaration 
of Independence, and to remember that 
these ideals must never be taken for 
granted. At this very moment hundreds 
of people in the world are fighting and 
dying in the hope that perhaps their 
next generation might be able to achieve 
some of these freedoms. 

We specifically take occasion every 
Fourth of July to remind both ourselves 
and our children of these principles. 
This year, on July 4, Col. William H. 
McIntyre, of New York, national service 
officer of the American Legion and one 
of the Legion's founders, delivered a stir- 
ring address which demonstrates clearly 
the fervor and devotion which we all feel 
for our country. This devotion and ad- 
miration should be maintained at all 
times, and not only on any one specific 
day. We should be constantly aware of 
the principles of individual freedom and 
individual responsibility which have 
made our Nation great. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
Colonel McIntyre’s speech in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY WILLIAM H. MCINTYRE, AMERICAN 
LEGION FOUNDER 


Today we mark the 186th anniversary of 
the birth of a nation, the greatest nation 
ever conceived by the mind of man under the 
guidance of God—the United States of 
America. 

America was conceived somewhat in the 
nature of a noble experiment in the affairs 
of man. She was born of a burning desire 
in the minds and hearts of the Founding 
Fathers to win for themselves, and to hold 
for future generations, the basic values of 
human dignity and Individual freedom. 

That experiment has proved its worth in 
the ensuing 186 years since our valiant fore- 
bears fearlessly penned their names to the 
document which established America as an 
independent nation. Just how has that ex- 
periment proved its worth? The answer is 
clear and concise. You and I, as American 
citizens, are today a free and independent 
people, and America today is the hope of mil- 
lions around the world who would aspire to 
regain the freedoms they have lost or to 
hold that which they still possess. 

How well we know that the act of signing 
the Declaration of Independence, and its 
adoption on July 4, 1776, by the Continental 
Congress did not insure America’s Independ- 
ence. Those who signed that immortal docu- 
ment were fully aware of the consequences 
of their act as evidenced by the wording of 
the final paragraph of the Declaration Itself, 
which reads as follows: “And for the support 
of this Declaration, with a firm reliance on 
the protection of divine providence, we mu- 
tually pledge to each other our lives, our 
fortunes and our sacred honor.” 

These men knew what would be required 
of them and of their fellow countrymen to 
bring to reality the revolutionary doctrines of 
the document which they had signed. Yet, 
to a man, they stood ready to offer every- 
thing that they possessed, including life it- 
self, that the principles in which they be- 
lieved might prevail. Their faith in divine 
providence was not misplaced. Their confi- 
dence in their fellow man was vindicated. 
In the face of seemingly hopeless odds those 
early day patriots stood their ground. 
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For 7 long years, enduring untold suffer- 
ing and hardship, armed with little more 
than raw courage and a firm belief in God 
and in the principles for which they fought, 
our forefathers battled the enemy to a 
standstill and snatched victory from the jaws 
of imminent defeat. 

This, my friends, is the stuff of which 
America is made—courage, a belief in God 
and a belief in principles. These are the 
qualities that were required to win freedom. 
These are the qualities that have been re- 
quired of each succeeding generation of 
Americans to hold freedom, as new and ever 
more powerful forces of despotism have 
reared their heads and sought to destroy 
the concept of government as embodied in 
America’s Declaration of Independence—the 
concept that governments derive their just 
powers only from the consent of the 
governed. 

None of the great dynasties, empires or 
monarchies predating the Declaration of In- 
dependence had subscribed to such a doc- 
trine. The right to govern always had been 
determined by the accident of birth, or by 
force of arms rather than by the consent of 
the governed. Truly, it may be said that the 
events of that July day in 1776 changed the 
course of human history. 

For the first time in recorded history 
man had given credence to the divine theory 
“that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

It was no new breed of man that brought 
this theory into being. Rather, it was the 
enlightened thinking of men of courage and 
of vision who, based on long years of experi- 
ence living under a form of government not 
of their choosing, concluded that no indi- 
vidual or social group could reasonably be 
permitted to exercise domination and control 
over the minds of other men. 

From that sturdy colonial stock, the men 
in whose hearts and minds the Declaration 
of Independence was born, and who fought 
and died to give it meaning, there came the 
pioneers who, with no less fortitude and re- 
Hance upon divine providence, pushed the 
frontiers of America westward from the orig- 
inal Atlantic seaboard Colonies to the Pacific 
Ocean. Each generation of Americans, in 
turn, has done its part to add new glory to 
Old Glory, and increasing the original circle 
of 13 stars to the sparkling galaxy of 50 
stars which now grace our flag. 

And let it be made crystal clear to all the 
world that the latest additions to these 
United States, Alaska and Hawail, which 
came to statehood during our generation, 
joined this Union of their own free will as 
expressed by the majority of their citizens— 
not as the result of conquest, not under 
duress, but by choice. 

How different from the methods of the in- 
ternational Communist conspiracy which 
now seeks to dominate the world by bluf, 
by bluster, by blackmail, by subversion, and 
even by open aggression. 

It gives us cause, on this Independence 
Day, 1962, to speculate as to just how ex- 
tensive the inroads of communism might 
have been if the people of the now-satellite 
countries had been given this same freedom 
of choice, Speculate as we may, we still 
must face up to cold, hard facts of life. The 
peoples of these unfortunate countries were 
not given any choice, they were not given 
the opportunity to choose between freedom 
and slavery. For them freedom is but a fond 
memory to those old enough to have enjoyed 
its blessings, and for their children it is but 
a dream discussed in hushed family circles 
by those elder ones who have the courage to 
talk of things that used to be. 

This is the threat that faces America 
today for America is one of the major re- 
maining stumbling blocks in the path of 
Communist plans to dominate the world. 
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And, for Americans, there is one all-impor- 
tant difference between the fate of our Na- 
tion and the fate of those who already have 
succumb to communism—the difference 
being that we still have that freedom of 
choice for which our forefathers fought and 
died. 


Texas Prelate Asks U.S. Congress To 
Halt Flood of Obscenity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the House Postal Operations Subcommit- 
tee has studied the problem of dissemina- 
tion of obscene matter throughout the 
country. Two new laws are on the books 


as a result of these studies in the past . 


few years. Enforcement is proceeding 
in good order. 

But enforcement may break down and 
certainly will be seriously hampered by 
the recent decision by the U.S. Supreme 
Court in the Manual Enterprises case. 
This has caused concern to all who are 
working to stem the flood of obscenity. 

The True Voice, official paper of the 
archdiocese of Omaha, had an article in 
its most recent edition which expressed 
the concern felt by Archibishop Lucey, of 
San Antonio. It is a good review of the 
situation. As Archbishop Lucey states, 
it is difficult to see how Post Office au- 
thorities or the judiciary can apply “so 
vague a definition without at the same 
time risking erratic enforcement or no 
enforcement of local, State, and National 
legislation on the subject of obscenity.” 

This is the very real problem resulting 
from the Court’s decision which sets up 
still more conditions which must be met 
before an item is considered obscene. 

The article from the True Voice fol- 
lows: 

Texas PRELATE AsKs U.S, Concress To HALT 
FLOOD OF OBSCENITY 

San ANTONIO, Tex—An archbishop ap- 
pedled to Congress to hammer out legal 
machinery which will dam the flood of ob- 
scenity he said was sure to inundate the 
country in the wake of a recent U.S, Su- 
preme Court decision. Archbishop Robert E. 
Lucey of San Antonio said the recent court 
ruling in the Manual Enterprises v. Day case 
“hamstrings one of the chief instruments 
which can be used to curtall the propaga- 
tion of printed obscenity—the Post Office 
Department. 

“Somewhere in this complex problem, legal 
minds in Congress should be able to make 
a distinction between obscenity and other 
printed matter,“ Archbishop Lucey sald. 
“We could then do away with at least the 
most obnoxious and most patently obscene 
material. 

“If we do nothing at all and this partic- 
ular decision tends to discourage us from 
doing much,” the prelate continued, “we 
seriously jeopardize our national moral wel- 
fare for we thereby throw our children to 
the wolves of obscenity and risk a return 
to that unwise investment which would 
make us blanch if we could see or realize 
it in advance.” 

The Manual Enterprises case involved Her- 
man L. Womack, Washington, D.C., pub- 
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lisher of magazines printed for homosexuals 
who had been convicted of sending obscene 
material through the mails. In a 6-to-1 
decision, the Court upset his conviction. 

“While we are not unaware of the dan- 
gers of permitting administrative bodies the 
right of censorship,” Archbishop Lucey said, 
“still we think it possible for Congress to 
hammer out legal machinery which can rid 
us of mass distribution of obscenity even 
Worse than that considered by the Supreme 
Court in the Womack case.“ 

Archbishop Lucey expressed fear that the 
decision “hamstringing” the Post Office De- 
partment may “well discourage” that agency 
“from its responsible vigilance and from us- 
ing what authority still remains to it to pre- 
Vent mass distribution of imported and do- 
mestic obscenity.” 

“Heretofore,” he said, “the Court has 
based its consideration of what is obscene 
On this phrase from the (1957) Roth case— 
‘whether to the average person, applying 
contemporary community standards, the 
dominant theme of the material taken as 
a whole appeals to prurient interest.“ 

“The Court in the Manual Enterprises 
case.“ Archbishop Lucey continued, now 
adds to the prurient interest condition an- 
other like phrase, ‘patent offensiveness,’ and 
Suggests that both patent offensiveness and 
Prurient interest must be present before a 
Case can be established against obscenity 
in the mails.” 

Archbishop Lucey said it is difficult to see 
how post office authorities or the judiciary 
Can apply “so vague a definition without at 
the same time risking erratic enforcement 
or no enforcement of local, State and Na- 
tional legislation on the subject of ob- 
scenity.“ 

Further to render a legal decision which 
makes it possible for printed obscenity di- 
rected to sexual deviates to be mailed on 
the grounds that the material would not 
have prurient interest for the average in- 
diivdual,” Archbishop Lucey said, “seems 
to serve the cause of the minority while 
usurping the rights of the majority.” 

Archbishop Lucey noted “a dangerous 
trend in several recent High Court deci- 
sons.“ He singled out particularly the 
Court ruling which declared unconstitu- 
tional the recitation of a prayer composed 
and recommended by the New York State 
Board of ts and recited in New York 
State public schools. 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Com- 

Munist empire—since World War II— 

expanded to include nearly a billion 
People. 

Under its domination exist nations 
with great historic and, yes, often heroic, 
contributions toward the development 
of concepts and institutions for freedom 
in the world. 

Among these, regrettably, are included 
the so-called captive nations, including, 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Esto- 
Nia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
and Rumania. 

During this week, the Nation, pursuant 
to Public Law 86-90, is observing Captive 
Nations Week. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have a 
newsletter article, reflecting upon the 
need for more realistic efforts toward 
freeing these dominated countries, 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CAPTIVE NATIONS 

Captive Nations Week (July 15-21) offers 
new opportunity to renew our pledge for 
ultimately lifting the chains of slavery from 
the captive peoples and nations under 
communism. 

If peace is to be attained, the world cannot 
long exist one-third slave, one-third free, 
one-third uncommitted. Fundamentally, 
then, there is the challenge: To design more 
effective policies for ultimately freeing of 
these captive nations; for keeping alive the 
hope of freedom in the hearts of these peo- 
ple; and for making it crystal clear to the 
Communists that we have not written off 
these nations as untouchable territory—for- 
ever to be controlled by the Communists. 

Verbal pledges alone, however, ring hollow, 
unless accompanied by realistic efforts to: 
(1) Nor effectively combating communism, 
including (a) for the present preventing its 
outspreading; (b) diminishing its influences; 
and (c) stepping up efforts to erode its 
strength as a menace to freedom; (2) under- 
take renewed effort to lift the Iron Curtain, 
and loosen the stranglehold of colonial power 
by the Soviet Union upon the Communist 
empire—the captive nations; (3) create ma- 
chinery for establishing and maintaining a 
climate of global peace—including the right 
of self-determination for all nations; (4) 
great penetrations of the Iron Curtain—via 
word-of-mouth, radio, literature and other 
channels—to assure freedom-seeking people, 
wherever they may be, that the free world 
has not forgotten them; (5) clarifying dis- 
tinctly that Western pressures against the 
Red orbit are not directed toward the free- 
dom-loving people, but, rather, against the 
strangulating, controlling force of commu- 
nism; (6) greater utilization of the United 
Nations as a podium for advocating self- 
determination for the captive nations, in- 
cluding the rights of people to speak through 
secret ballot. 


Political Elections 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include an editorial which appeared in 
a recent edition of the Shawano Evening 
Leader, Shawano, Wis, The editorial is 
as follows: 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 

The first congressional step has been taken 
to make it possible for us to elect a President 
in as fairly and representative a manner 
as we elect a Congressman or Senator. 

A constitutional amendment (SJ. Res. 
12) sponsored by Senators Munpt, Repub- 
lican, of South Dakota; THurmonp, Demo- 
crat of South Carolina; Morton, Republican, 
of Kentucky; Foxe, Republican, of Hawaii; 
Hruska, Republican, of Nebraska; GOLD- 
WATER, Republican, of Arizona; and Mect x- 
LAN, Democrat, of Arkansas, by which candi- 
dates for the electoral college would each 
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declare his choice for President and Vice 
President and then run for election in a 
manner similar to Senators and Representa- 
tives, is now under study by the full Senate 
Judiciary Committee, 

Instead of voting for a panel of electors 
representing one party or the other, the in- 
dividual citizen, under the proposed amend- 
ment, would vote for two electors at large 
(as for Senators) and for one elector in his 
area (comparable to his congressional dis- 
trict). Thus, the electoral vote would very 
likely be divided. Most States would then 
be sending to the electoral college members 
of both parties, rather than sending the 
victorious panel, either all Democrat or all 
Republican, as is now done—depriving the 
State's minority of all representation. 

Under the present system of a statewide 
general ticket, a voter has as many votes in 
presidential elections as his State has elec- 
tors—one for each of its two Senators and 
one for each Con Each New Yorker 
had 45 votes in 1960, each Delawarian but 3. 

Senator Munor's amendment would restore 
the purpose of the electoral college—to pre- 
vent distortions in the election of the Presi- 
dent arising from the widely varying popu- 
lations of the different States. Under this 
reform, every voter in every State would vote 
for three electors—just as he helps elect two 
Senators and one Representative. 


Public dissatisfaction with the presently 
gerrymandered electoral system—by which 
the larger States, especially those dominated 
by their big cities, have an inordinate voice 
in both the selection of presidential candi- 
dates and their election, is wide and deep, 
Public opinion polls reveal a substantial ma- 
jority anxious for the correction. The 
chance for such reform is before us. But its 
fate now rests in the Senate, where the out- 
come is highly uncertain—unless those who 
say they want fair presidential elections tell 
their Senators so. 


Coordination of Highway and Mass 
Transit Programs in Metropolitan 
Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial from the Washington Evening 
Star of Sunday, July 15, 1962. This edi- 
torial points up a problem which has 
been developing within the Greater 
Washington area in attempting to coor- 
dinate highway building with proposals 
for development of mass transit. The 
situation here is typical of situations in 
other metropolitan areas of our Nation 
and demonstrates the need for legisla- 
tion to permit wise use of the Federal- 
aid moneys going into both programs so 
that the goals which Congress has set 
may be achieved rather than thwarted. 

I should also. like to place in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor a statement by the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
comprising 24 national railway labor 
groups, which has endorsed a bill spon- 
sored by me and now pending before the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
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tee, Which requires that highway and 
mass transit programs in metropolitan 
areas be coordinated. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Dran Senator Case: It gives me great 
pleasure to inform you that the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association has carefully 
considered your bill, S. 3122, to require 
greater coordination of mass transportation 
facilities in urban areas, and that we are 
prepared to give it our full support. 

We have noted your recent excellent testi- 
mony in support of S. 3126, the administra- 
tion's mass transportation bill of which you 
are a cosponsor, in which you pointed out 
that S. 3122 is not a substitute for the ad- 
ministration proposal, but rather an essen- 
tial complement. The 24 standard railroad 
labor organizations represented by the 
RLEA, which also are supporting the ad- 
ministration’s mass transportation bill, 
share your view. 

Railroad labor is grateful for your inter- 
est in assuring that mass transportation pro- 
grams financed by Federal funds are prop- 
erly planned to insure a proper balance be- 
tween mass transportation and highways. 
We believe that the requirement of S. 3122 
that highway and mass transit programs in 
metropolitan areas be coordinated before 
Federal funds are allocated to either is both 
logical and desirable. 

S. 3122, in our opinion, is legislation which 
would mark a significant forward step to- 
ward the essential preliminary planning 
upon which any sound national transporta- 
tion policy must rest. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD S. BEATTIE, 
Executive Secretary. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 15, 1962] 
TIMELY INTERVENTION 


It is interesting to note that the Presi- 
dent is much encouraged” by the plans be- 
ing developed by the National Capital Trans- 
portation Agency, which were described to 
him in a White House meeting with the 
Agency Director, C. Darwin Stolzenbach. 

Mr. Kennedy did not reveal the basis for 
his optimism. And this, in our opinion, is 
regrettable. It should be encouraging to 
everyone, however, that the President ap- 
parently has dealt himself a personal hand 
in the confused and controversial Washing- 
ton area transportation game. For the curi- 
osity aroused by the report which the Na- 
tional Capital Transportation Agency will 
submit in November is by no means con- 
fined to its recommendations for the area- 
wide mass-transit which is its pri- 
mary responsibility. To a greater degree the 
curiosity relates to the expectations, most 
recently expressed by Senator Case of New 
Jersey, that the report will state that a num- 
ber of Washington area highways, including 
portions of the inner loop, “may not be 
necessary.” 


The problem will be relatively simple if 
Mr. Stolzenbach actually has discovered new 
data which makes a convincing case for 
trimming back the freeway In that 
event, there obviously would have to be a 
top-to-bottom revision of the entire trans- 
portation plan. But what if his recommen- 
dations, rather than persuasive, merely 
add fuel to the ridiculous feud between the 
proponents of highways and the proponents 
of mass transit, which already has severely 
damaged both of these essential programs? 

This, in our opinion, is the real danger. 
Both District officials, including Engineer 
Commissioner Clarke, and the professional 
staff of the National Capital Com- 
mission insist that they know of no evidence 
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which would seriously affect the need for the 
inner loop or for the other major freeways 
proposed in the transportation report ap- 
proved several years ago. It is also signifi- 
cant that the National Capital Regional 
Planning Council, representing all the juris- 
dictions of the metropolitan area, has urged 
in a strongly worded resolution both a mass- 
transit program which would “eventually 
complement the highway system during peak 
hours” and the completion of “the entire 
planned highway system, as soon as funds 
permit, with due consideration of problems 
of family relocation and esthetic impact.” 

As Senator Case has pointed out, there 
will be a crying need for someone to coor- 
dinate these two programs after the National 
Capital Transportation Agency report is is- 
sued. Since both will be administration pro- 
grams, the logical point of coordination is 
the White House. A good place to begin is 
to insure that the November report will not 
simply precipitate a- divisive and harmful 
donnybrook. 


Powerplant Addition to Hanford 
Production Reactor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been unsubstantiated charges about 
the technical feasibility of the project. 
The AEC has concluded in a letter ad- 
dressed to me: 

On the basis of all available current infor- 
mation, we concur in GE's opinion that there 
is a high level of confidence that the reactor 
X3 perform in accordance with its design 


I would like to place this letter in the 
RECORD. 


Mr. Speaker, if the AEC, Bonneville 
Power Administration, General Electric 
Co., and the people who are bonding 
themselves—Washington Public Power 
Supply System—all believe in the feasi- 
bility of the project, then what authority 
is there to believe otherwise? There is 
none. 


The letter is as follows: 


. U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C. July 12, 1962. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, Congress of the United States. 

Dear Mr. HoLrrwLD; In the course of the 
Joint Committee's consideration of the pro- 
posed arrangements between the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Bonneville Power 
Administration and the Washington Public 
Power Supply System (WPPSS), for con- 
struction by the WPPSS of electric-gener- 
ating facilities to utilize steam from the new 
production reactor (NPR), the AEC was re- 
quested to submit a statement as to our 
degree of confidence in the performance of 
the reactor. The purpose of this letter is to 
provide such a statement together with 
some related explanatory material. 

As you are aware, responsibility for the 
scoping, development work, and design for 
the was to the General 
Electric Co. In carrying out this responsi- 
bility, GE has utilized the technical and 
design staff at Hanford as well as other ap- 
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propriate offsite groups in its organization, 
In addition, if has had extensive assistance 
from the architect-engineer for the heat dis- 
sipation system of the reactor, Burns & Roe, 
Inc. Considering these arrangements and 
GE's extensive experience in reactor con- 
struction and operation, the AEC has confi- 
dence in GE's judgment as to the expected 
performance of the NPR, 

In a recent letter to our Hanford Opera- 
tions Office, GE stated that it has a high 
level of confidence that the NPR plant will 
operate safely and effectively as designed 
and will produce the steam needed for the 
generation of 800,000 kilowatts of electrical 
power. GE's confidence in the NPR design 
and in the ability of the plant to operate 
safely as design has been strengthened as 
more and more design and development 
problems have been solved. Regarding such 
problems, GE representatives, in testimony 
before the committee in 1961, pointed out 
that the major development problems re- 
maining at that time were associated with 
efficiency rather than with feasibility of 
operation. In the year since then, encour- 
aging progress has been made in development 
and test work. 

It should be pointed out, however, that 
there will have to be a period of testing and 
adjustment, following reactor startup be- 
fore design power levels can be met. This 
has been recognized in connection with the 
WPPSS proposal, and because of the impor- 
tance of timing to the WPPSS, we have asked 
GE to define the schedule on which the 
powerplant operation could commence. 
They have advised that 1 year after fuel 
loading, scheduled for the fall of 1963, sum- 
cient steam will be available for the opera- 
tion of one turbine generator unit at 400,000 
kilowatts. Nine months later, or 21 months 
after fuel loading, sufficient steam will be 
available for the operation of two 400,000- 
kilowatt-turbine-generator units. This 
schedule is compatible with the WPPSS 
schedule for firm operation of the first tur- 
bine generator unit by October 1965 and 
firm operation of both turbine-generator 
units by December 1965. 

The period of reactor startup and much of 
the climb to power would occur when the 
WPPSS powerplant would be under construc- 
tion. By the time powerplant operation 
could begin, most of the causes of unsched- 
uled reactor interruptions, suchs as instru- 
ment malfunctions and piping leaks, should 
have been corrected and modifica- 
tions accomplished. Therefore, when NPR 
steam would be needed for power generation, 
it should be available in adequate quantity, 
and with the anticipated degree of reliability. 

On the basis of all available current in- 
formation, we concur in GE's opinion that 
there is a high level of confidence that the 
reactor will perform in accordance with its 
design criteria. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. R. LUEDECKE, 
General Manager. 


Is Political Extortion Legal Under the 
New Frontier? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 17, 1962 
Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 


Speaker, under the New Frontier, at- 
tempts to extort Democratic political 
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contributions from Federal employees 
will apparently go unchallenged. 
it appears that persons 


not only be free from criminal investi- 
gation and prosecution; they will also be 
rewarded with political appointments to 
Federal jobs. 

This is the shocking meaning of a de- 
Cision reached by the Justice Department 
and of subsequent actions taken by the 
Kennedy administration. 

Here are the essential facts in this 
startling development: Employees of a 
small post office, Amberg, Wis., in my 
district claim they were approached in 
June 1961, by one Glenn M. Mattison, 
representing himself as the next post- 
master in the office in which they 
Worked. He was known as a Democrat 
and there was a vacancy in the post- 
mastership at that time. Mattison told 
the employees, they claim, that they 
would lose their jobs when he took over 
if they did not agree to contribute 2 per- 
cent of their salaries to the Democratic 
Party, saying he would find some cause 
for their removal. 

When these facts were called to my at- 
tention, I immediately reported them 
to the Civil Service Commission. After 
a delay of 9 months, the Commission 
informed me that it had no jurisdiction 
and was referring the matter to the 
Justice Department. In March of this 
year, the Commission informed me that 
the Justice Department felt that solicita- 
tion of funds in this manner involved 
no violation of Federal law. 

I immediately expressed surprise to the 
Justice Department and there ensued a 
correspondence which I will insert in 
full at the conclusion of my remarks. 

To sum up the Department's position, 
it is their view that any person is free 
to threaten Federal employees with the 
loss of their jobs in order to induce po- 
litical contributions, provided they do 
not do it on Federal property and pro- 
vided they are not themselves Federal 
employees. 

To reach this shocking conclusion, the 
Department had to strive to get around 
clear language of a statute—18 U.S.C. 
600—which prohibits extortion of cam- 
Paign contributions by anyone when the 
Weapon of extortion is the promise of 
Federal employment. 

The statute—18 U.S.C. €00—reads as 
follows: 

Whoever, directly or indirectly, promises 
any employment, position, work, compensa- 
tion, or any other benefit, provided or made 
Possible in whole or in part by an act of 
Congress, to any person as consideration, 
favor, or reward for any political activity or 
for the support or opposition to any candi- 
date for any political party in any election, 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
Prisoned for not more than 1 year, or both. 


This is extremely broad language. It 
makes clear that anyone is subject to 
heavy criminal penalty if he promises, 
either directly or indirectly, “any” Fed- 
eral employment, work, compensation, 
or other benefit as a consideration for 
any person’s support of a political party. 
I know of no way that words could make 
Clearer the fact that political contribu- 
tions cannot be induced by using a Fed- 
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eral job as the means of forcing com- 
pliance, 

It is the strange position of the Justice 
Department that the cited statute pro- 
hibits the promise of future employment 
but does not prohibit the promise of 
continued employment, in spite of the 
fact that the statute makes no distinc- 
tion between the two. 

The Department mumbles mysteri- 
ously about Congressional intent, when 
the legislative history of the law pro- 
vides no explanation of intent. Indeed, 
the clear language of the statute would 
seem to make any legislative explanation 
of intent wholly unne 

It is the inexplicable position of the 
Department that Congress desired to 
make it a criminal offense to promise a 
future job but no offense at all to 
promise to take away a job represent- 
ing a person’s means of making a living. 

This, of course, is ridiculous. 

The plain facts are that the Justice 
Department has tried harder to find 
reasons why it should not take action 
against a Democratic solicitor than it 
has to stamp out this particularly 
despicable form of political extortion. 
Bobby Kennedy’s office, apparently 
afraid to let the courts decide the mean- 
ing of the law, has gone out of its way 
to come up with a contrived interpreta- 
tion that the law does not apply in this 
case. 

If this decision is a final one, it is clear 
that the door is now open for any 
Democratic official, so long as he is not 
in the Federal service or on Federal 
property, to approach any Federal em- 
ployee, openly and without fear of 
prosecution, and threaten to get him 
fired if he does not pay “protection 
money” to the Democratic Party. 

However, I would hope that the De- 
partment, charged as it is with the en- 
forcement of Federal laws, will investi- 
gate this case thoroughly, and if the 
facts warrant, prosecute it vigorously 
and let the courts decide whether the of- 
fense is covered by the statute. 

I should add that, regardless of wheth- 
er the Kennedy administration can be 
induced to enforce the law as written, 
a simple question of morality is involved. 
I take it that everyone agrees it is both 
contemptible and immoral to threaten 
a person with loss of his job unless he 
makes a political contribution, even 
though the Department claims it is legal. 

Yet, the person who is alleged to have 
made such threats in this case has, in 
the meantime, been appointed acting 
postmaster at the office where the 
threatened employees work. Moreover, 
the President has sent his name to the 
Senate for confirmation as permanent 
postmaster. 

It would seem to me that the least this 
administration could do, if it is at all 
concerned with the character and moral 
fiber of its appointees to Federal office, 
is to investigate this case to determine if 
the charges are true, and to withdraw 
the appointment should they be sus- 
tained. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include my correspondence with the Jus- 
tice Department on this case. I have de- 
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leted all references which would serve to 
identify the threatened postal em- 
ployees: 
U.S. Cxvn. SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., March 30, 1962. 
Hon. JoHN W. BYRNES, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mn. BYRNES: This is in reply to your 
letter of March 12 concerning a complaint 
alleging improper political solicitations at 
the Amberg, Wis., post office. 

With my letter of March 5, 1962, you were 
furnished copies of the correspondence re- 
celved by this office, and our replies ene 
bearing on the complaint of 
of Amberg, Wis. You were 8 
advised that the complaint had been re- 
ferred to the Department of Justice for ap- 
propriate consideration and action since 
there was no evidence of a violation of sec- 
tion 9 of the Hatch Political Activities Act 
of 1939, as amended. 

The Department of Justice has advised 
this office that on the basis of the informa- 
tion submitted to it for consideration, the 
solicitation of political contributions by Mr. 
Glenn Mattison does not involve a violation 
of any Federal law within the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Justice. 

Accordingly, there is no basis at this time 
for further action by the Commission in 
this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 


L. V. MELOY, 
General Counsel. 


APRIL 5. 1962. 
Hon. ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
The Attorney General, Department of Jus- 
tice, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. ATTORNEY GENERAL: Please note 
the enclosed copy of a letter I have received 
from the General Counsel, Civil Service 
Commission, concerning allegations of 
threats to postal workers at Amberg, Wis., 
in an effort to induce political contributions, 
particulary its reference to advice recently 
received from your Department. 

I find it hard to believe that the solicita- 
tion of political contributions, in the man- 
ner described by the postal workers in this 
case, “does not involve a violation of any 
Federal law within the jurisdiction of the 
Department. of Justice.” 

Is this actually a fact? 

I would like to hear directly from you 
and, if there is no Federal statute providing 
penalties for those who solicit political con- 
tributions from Federal employees under 
threat of job loss, or promise of job reten- 
tion, perhaps you will agree that this is an 
area in which Congress should legislate 
forthwith and would like to suggest the form 
such legislation should take. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun W. BYRNES, 
Member of Congress. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, April 16, 1962. 
Hon. Jonn W. BYRNES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BYRNES: This refers to 
your letter to the Attorney General of April 
5, 1962, enclosing a copy of a letter which 
the General Counsel of the Civil Service 
Commission wrote to you on March 30, 1962. 
It has been reported that an individual in 
line for appointment as postmaster in Am- 
berg, Wis., allegedly solicited two postal em- 
ployees there for political contributions; that 
he threatened them with loss of their jobs if 
they refused to make such contributions; 
that the postal employees made no contribu- 
tions; and that they disclaimed any inten- 
tion of doing so. You inquire if it is true, 
as we advised the Civil Service 
that no Federal violation would be involved. 
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The Hatch Act bans political activity by 
Government employees, and section 2 of the 
Civil Service Act (5 U.S.C. 633(2)5) pro- 
vides: “[T]hat no person in the public sery- 
ice is for that reason under any obligation 
to contribute to any political fund, or to 
render any political service, and that he will 
not be removed or otherwise prejudiced for 
refusing to do so.” 

Federal law does not prohibit a person who 
is not in the Federal service and who is not 
on Federal property from soliciting Federal 
employees for political contributions or from 
accepting such contributions from them. 
Nor would threats by such a person of the 
loss of Federal employment constitute a 
Federal offense. But any such intimidatory 
action taken by that person after entering 
the Federal service would violate 18 USC. 
606 as well as other provisions of Federal 
law. 

Congress would doubtless wish to consider 
whether or not practices such as those which 
are alleged to be involved in the instant 
case have been sufficiently widespread to 
warrant additional legislation. I have no 
information to indicate the prevelence of 
such practices. 

Sincerely, 
BURKE MARSHALL, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
Civil Rights Division. 
APRIL 17, 1962. 
Hon. Burke MARSHALL, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
Civil Rights Divisions, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ma. MARSHALL: Thank you for your 
reply to my letter of April 5 addressed to the 
Attorney General. 

I am, of course, surprised to receive your 
opinion that there is no Federal statute bar- 
ring the solicitation of political contribu- 
tions from Federal employees under threat 
of demotion or job loss, except in the case 
of persons in the Federal service. Ruthless- 
ly handled, such solicitation by officials of 
the party in control of the executive branch, 
without fear of Federal prosecution, would 
indeed be a powerful weapon of coercion, 

I would, however, call your attention to 
18 U.S.C. 600, which would appear to bear 
directly upon the Amberg case and which 
does not appear to limit its application to 
“those In the Federal service.” It reads: 

“Whoever, directly or indirectly, promises 
any employment, position, work, compensa- 
tion, or other benefit, provided or made pos- 
sible in whole or in part by any act of Con- 
gress, to any person as consideration, favor, 
or reward for any political activity or for the 
support or opposition to any candidate or 
any political party in any election, shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than 1 year, or both.” 

In view of the broad nature of the lan- 
guage and in view of the fact that there is 
no essential difference to the employee be- 
tween the promise of work or other bene- 
fit and the promise of a loss of work or other 
benefit, I would appreciate hearing from you 
as to whether this patricular statute does 
not make the kind of solicitation in the 
Amberg case, if proved, an imprisonable Fed- 
eral offense. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jonn W. BYRNES, 
Member of Congress. 
DEPARTMENT or JUSTICE, 
Washington, April 25, 1962. 
Hon, Jonn W. BYRNES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.O, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BYRNES: This acknowl- 
edges your letter to me of April 17 in reply 
to my letter of April 16, 1962. You suggest 
that 18 U.S.C. 600 would apply to the facts 
in the Amberg case, whereln a person in line 
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for a Federal position allegedly threatened 
to deprive Federal workers of their employ- 
ment if they failed to make political con- 
tributions. You apparently feel that im- 
plicit in the alleged threat was the assur- 
ance that the Federal employees would be 
retained in their jobs if they did contribute 
and that their retention under these cir- 
cumstances would constitute “work” or 
“other benefit“ within the meaning of sec- 
tion 600. 

When Congress dealt with the pernicious 
political activities of illegal deprivation of 
employment and discharges from the Federal 
service, as distinguished from the promise 
of employment, it did so in unmistakable 
terms in sections 601 and 606 of title 18, 
United States Code. But those statutes do 
not reach, and presumably were not intended 
to reach, facts such as are reported to exist 
in the Amberg case. 

There are no reported decisions illumining 
section 600 in this regard but such legislative 
history as we have been able to ascertain 
seems to support the view that the statute 
was not intended to apply to such a situ- 
ation as reportedly exists in the Amberg 
case. On the contrary, the debate seems to 
indicate that the underlying purpose of the 
statute was to proscribe the promise of a job 
as a reward for political activity. It was 
viewed as making applicable to others the 
kind of prohibition which the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act already made applicable to candi- 
dates (84 CONGRESSIONAL RecorD 9619). 
Therefore, and in the light of the doctrine 
that before an act is punishable as a Fed- 
eral crime it must plainly and unmistakably 
fall within the terms of an enacted statute, 
we do not feel that section 600 would apply 
to the Amberg case. Should you, however. 
have any information which you feel mani- 
fests a specific congressional intent which is 
contrary to our impression of the intended 
reach of that statute, we shall be glad to 
review the matter further. 

Sincerely, 
BURKE MARSHALL, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
Civil Rights Division, 
May 3, 1962. 
Hon. BURKE MARSHALL, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr, MarsHALL: I have received your 
letter of April 15, 1962, stating that the De- 
partment of Justice does not feel that the re- 
ported acts in the Amberg case are prohib- 
ited by section 600, title 18, United States 
Code. 

In my opinion, such a conclusion is pos- 
sible only if the clear and unmistakable lan- 
guage of the statute is ignored. Section 500 
plainly states that it is unlawful to promise, 
directly or indirectly, “any employment, posi- 
tion, work, compensation or other benefit” as 
“consideration, fayor or reward for any poli- 
tical activity.” 

At Amberg, it is alleged that a person, rep- 
resenting himself as the next postmaster 
(and who, since, has been appointed acting 
postmaster), promised postal employees they 
would be later discharged or demoted unless 
they contributed to the Democratic Party. 
By so doing, there can be no question that 
he indirectly promised them employment as 
a consideration or reward in return for their 
political activity in the form of a party con- 
tribution, 

To say that “employment,” as used here, 
means work resulting from future appoint- 
ment but does not mean work resulting from 
continued retention, in the absence of such 
distinction in the statute, is to adopt a new 
definition for the word. 

There is no confilct between this section 
and section 601 which applies specifically to 
work relief projects, or between this sec- 
tion and section 606 which applies to in- 
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timidation by Federal officers or employees. 
This section stands alone as a broad and all- 
inclusive prohibition against putting Fed- 
eral jobs on the block to induce political con- 
tributions. If properly enforced, it stands 
as a bar to anyone, in or out of the Federal 
service, who would engage in such pernicious 
activity. 

In the absence of any conflict between this 
section and others, the question of legislative 
intent is immaterial. The courts would 
need do no more than apply the language 
of section 600 to the facts in any case 
brought before them. Moreover, the courts 
would necessarily have to do so, since the 
legislative history of section 600, as I read 
it, provides no explanation of legislative in- 
tent which goes substantially beyond the 
language itself. Indeed, that language is 
so plain, it can be surmised that no explan- 
ation was felt necessary. 

This whole matter, it seems to me, boils 
down to the willingness or unwillingness of 
the Justice Department to recognize the al- 
leged acta in the Amberg case as a despicable 
form of pernicious political activity and to 
proceed with vigor, if investigation sustains 
the allegations, to prosecute under a law 
which plainly and unmistakably prohibits 
such activities. 

Sincerely yours, 
JohN W. BYRNES, 
Member of Congress. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., May 17, 1962. 
Hon, JoHN W. BYRNES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BYRNES: This acknowl- 
edges your letter of May 3, 1962, reiterating 
your views about the applicability of 18 
U.S.C, 600 to the facts alleged to exist in the 
Amberg case. For reasons previously stated, 
I do not feel that the wording of section 
600, when considered in the light of other 
statutes in chapter 29, title 18, United States 
Code would make that statute applicable, In 
the absence of Clear legislative intent to the 
contrary. 

I have noted your comments about legis- 
lative intent; but regardless of rules of con- 
struction which may or may not be applied 
to criminal statutes generally, the courts 
have frequently resorted to congressional 
intent in construing several of the Federal 
election statutes in chapter 29, title 18, 
United States Code. See, for example, de- 
cisions under 18 U.S.C. 610. Another of 
many examples which can be cited of the 
importance of legislative intent in connec- 
tion with these statutes is 18 U.S.C. 611, the 
language—but not the legislative history— 
of which would suggest that corporations 
come within its purview. 

I trust that this will assist you in under- 
standing our position, 

Sincerely, 
Burke MARSHALL, 
Assistant Attorney General, Civil Rights 
Division. 


Inefficiency in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr, DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress yotes vast sums of money every 
year. I am afraid it has not been too 
careful in the past, in cutting down on 
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waste. Raymond Moley, in last Sun- 
day's New York Herald Tribune, makes 
some excellent recommendations for us 
to follow: 
INEFFICIENCY Ly CONGRESS 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Congress is considering an enormous pro- 
gram to provide medical care for millions of 
the -elderly. Taxpayers should have some 
assurance that, if enacted, such a vast enter- 
prise would be administered efficiently and 
with the greatest possible economy. On the 
voluminous record, there is no such assur- 
ance. The compulsion to enact this “jerry- 
built” program comes mostly from the politi- 
Cal gains that would accrue to the adminis- 
tration and Congress now in power. With 
Such a consideration paramount, it is not 
Strange that little consideration is given to 
the critical administrative machinery which 
must accompany and regulate the expendi- 
tures involved. 

In fact, Congress itself should be weighed 
in the balance to see whether, in the matters 
over which it has direct control and bears 
sole responsibility, it has shown any evi- 
dence of administrative capacity. 

There is one area for which no buck can 
be passed. For the government of the Dis- 
trict ot Columbia is specifically and directly 
responsible to District of Columbia commit- 
tees of the Senate and House. The Senate 
District of Columbia Committee has as its 
majority members four eminent liberal Dem- 
Ocrats whose oratory breathes forth their 
concern for the poor unfortunate and who 
vote loyally for all or most of the welfare 
measures which come before Congress. These 
are ALAN Breiz, of Nevada, WAYNE MORSE, of 
Oregon; Vance Harrxe, of Indiana, and 
BENJAMIN A. Sarra II, of Massachusetts, 
who, as everyone knows, was elevated to the 
Seat he occupies because he was a college 
friend of our President. 

Surely these Senators are concerned with 
the welfare of one and all. Ostensibly they 
are concerned with the taxpayers’ dollars. 

But a report has just been Issued by the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
which reveals a conditoin of gross waste and 
incompetence in the operation of these afore- 
mentioned welfare programs squarely in the 
backyard of Congress. Also, this incompe- 
tence prevails under the collective noses of 
more than 10,000 bureaucrats, who labor 
in the District of Columbia for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
that of Abraham Ribicoff, the Secretary of 
that Department. 

The report shows that there is inadequate 
determination of the eligibility of recipients 
of the relief and welfare payments and that 
there is inadequate supervision of the cases 
to see whether the need, for which the pay- 
ments are made, has passed. In other words, 
People get on these programs without ade- 
Quate examination of their need and are 
kept there in many cases long after the need 
has passed. Many social workers are em- 
ployed by the District government to do this 
Work, but they have little time to visit the 
homes of the people who are receiving relief 
to determine whether the money Is really 
needed. The report also shows that the over- 
all administration of the District’s Public 
Welfare Administrator has been deficient in 
distributing the caseload on the social 
workers. 

Considering this bungling administration 
of programs which under the law provide 
benefits when there is proof of need, there is 
little wonder that the sponsors of the King- 
Anderson bill for medical care want to elim- 
inate the question of need altogether. But 
instead of frankly saying that Congress and 
the bureaucracy it has created, and which it 
nominally controls, cannot operate welfare 
programs efficiently, Senator ANDERSON and 
the President resort to the hypocritical 
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screen that the Government should ask no 
questions when it gives aid, that the test 
of need is degrading. 

Finally, if cannot operate the 
little District of Columbia efficiently, it is in 
a poor position to make judgments affecting 
the entire country. If the proponents of the 
superwelfare state cannot show a model in 
their own special bailiwick, their claim to 
spend billions over all the 50 States is 
absurd. 


“Thou hast been faithful over a few things, 
I will make thee ruler over many things.” 
This wise dictum might be phrased in this 
instance like this: Thou has been incompe- 
tent in the little things. How can we trust 
you to do many things?” 


Health Insurance Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the June 29 edition of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat there appeared 
an outstanding column describing the 
great growth in voluntary health insur- 
ance coverage that this country has 
witnessed in recent years. Mr. James A. 
Cockrell, financial editor of the Globe- 
Democrat and author of the column, has 
done a fine job of gathering and present- 
ing the much neglected statistics in this 
vital area of the national debate con- 
cerning health care. Mr. Cockrell points 
out that the number of those covered 
has grown from 16 million only 22 years 
ago to 135 million, or 71 percent of the 
population, today. He notes further that 
payments by all health-insuring or- 
ganizations to help cover the cost of 
hospital, surgical, and medical care 
amounted in 1961 to more than $5,400 
million, up $600 million over 1960. 

This and the related information that 
Mr. Cockrell has presented in this col- 
umn, headed “Health Insurance Gains 
Rapidly,” does much to clarify just what 
the real needs in the field of medical care 
are. For this reason I would like to in- 
troduce it into the Recorp at this point: 
HEALTH INSURANCE Garns Rar mr: 135 Mre- 

LION ARE COVERED 
(By James A. Cockrell) 

When the impossible happens and you fall 
off a roof, breaking both legs, an arm and a 
wrist, you need insurance. 

Today, some 135 million Americans—about 
71 percent of the civilian population—have 
some form of health insurance. This con- 
trasts dramatically with the fewer than 16 
million with any kind of such protection 
only 22 years ago. 

Health insurance continues to gain, with 
some additional 3,100,000 Americans taking 
such coverage for the first time last year. 

And the breadth of protection is being 
expanded steadily, reports the Health Insur- 
ance Council, From reports of insurance 
companies, Blue Cross-Blue Shield and other 
health-care plans, the council gives a report 
on how large these increases are. 

Benefit payments by all health-insuring 
organizations to help cover the cost of hos- 
pital, surgical, and medical care amounted in 
1961 to more than $5,400 million, up $600 
million over 1960, the council reported. 
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In addition, persons with loss- of - income 
policies received $855 million in benefits from 
insurance companies to replace income lost 
through disability. 

Thus a grand total of $6,329 million in 
health insurance benefits were distributed 
during 1961, up 11.3 percent over 1960. 

Based on early trends of 1962, it is esti- 
mated that as of June 1 some 136 million 
persons had hospital expense insurance, 126 
million had surgical expense insurance, 94 
million had regular medical expense insur- 
ance, 36 million had major medical expense 
insurance, and 43,500,000 were insured 
against loss of income or had some other 
formal sick-leave pay arrangement, 

The council said that as of June 1, 93 per- 
cent of the persons with health insurance 
had both hospital and surgical expense in- 
surance, and 69 percent had hospital, surgi- 
cal, and regular medical expense insurance, 
the last of which helps pay for doctor visit 
for nonsurgical care. 

Five years ago the figures were, respec- 
tively, 88 and 58 percent. 

A breakdown of the number of persons 
with health insurance at the end of 1961, by 
type of coverage and type of insuring organi- 
zation, is as follows: 

Hospital expense insurance was provided by 
insurance companies to 81,369,000 persons; 
by Blue Cross-Blue Shield and similar groups 
to 58,797,000 and by other health-care plans 
to 5,675,000. 

After deducting persons protected by more 
than one type of insuring organization, the 
council reported that 135,042,000 persons had 
hospital insurance, a 2.3-percent increase 
over the 131,962,000 persons so covered at the 
end of 1960. 

Surgical expense insurance by insurance 
companies covered 78,861,000 persons; by 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield and similar groups 
50,120,000, and by others 6,803,000. Allowing 
for duplication, 125,297,000 persons had sur- 
gical insurance, a 3.5-percent boost over the 
121,045,000 persons of 1960. 

Regular medical expense insurance ac- 
counted for 46,190,000 persons through Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield and similar groups, 44,- 
899,000 through insurance company pro- 
grams and 7,007,000 through other plans for 
a total, eliminating duplications, of 92,633,000 
persons, a 5.8-percent climb over the 87,- 
641,000 persons in 1960. 


Government and Business: Sound Advice 
From General Electric’s Gerald L. 
Phillippe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said and written—sometimes I 
fear too much—about the Kennedy 
administration’s attitude and feeling 
toward business. In my judgment, the 
present administration and American 
business are not as far apart as some 
would have us believe. Both are striv- 
ing for a sound and effective economy. 
President Kennedy believes as strongly 
in the free enterprise system as any 
businessman. As always, when Govern- 
ment plays such an important and vital 
role in the life of the country, there will 
be differences of opinion on the kind of 
action taken to insure that the economy 
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is moving and in the right direction. It 
does no good that these differences be 
aired in strident tone and ill feeling. 
This can and does happen when there 
is a breakdown in communication be- 
tween business and Government, It has 
happened now. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the best bits of 
advice I have seen on this matter comes 
from the president of the General Elec- 
tric Co., Gerald L. Phillippe. In a 
notable column by the distinguished 
writer, Roscoe Drummond, Mr. Phillippe 
has some sound and sage counsel for all 
concerned. I comend it to Government 
officials and businessmen alike. 

I insert, under unanimous consent, my 
remarks together with Roscoe Drum- 
mond’s column in the RECORD: 

From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
June 25, 1962] 
Economic Truce: END TO HARSH Worps 
FAVORED 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

President Kennedy, it can be said with 
knowledge, is calling off his running argu- 
ment with business. 

Call it a breathing spell or a truce or an 
adjournment of harsh debate—the Presi- 
dent is for it. His contribution is going to 
be a period of White House calm. 

Mr. Kennedy is not altering his convic- 
tion that to avert a serious recession deficit 
spending can be beneficial, but he ts alter- 
ing his tactic. He favors an end to harsh 
words. He plans to end controversial talk 
on this matter from the White House for 
an indefinite period. 

Actually the President is inclined to have 
second thoughts about his Yale speech urg- 
ing business to abandon “economic myths” 
and turn its attention to the real problems 
with which the Nation is faced. His second 
thoughts do not concern the substance of 
the speech, but its timing and its termi- 
nology. 

In any event, it is clear now that Mr. 
Kennedy has concluded that no argument 
between business and the White House is 
better than unfruitful controversial argu- 
ment. 

The President is not asking that his busi- 
ness critics stop chewing him up:“ that 
will be their decision, But they will find 
a quieting silence on controversial fiscal 
policy which they will have the opportunity 
to match—if they wish. 

There is evidence that some influential 
and responsible spokesmen of business will 
welcome the adjournment of lacerating de- 
bate. I cite the following balanced and wise 
counsel from the president of the General 
Electric Co., Gerald L. Phillippe: 

“I see no value in the kind of talk that 
raises still higher barriers of suspicion be- 
tween Government and business * *. We 
businessmen have not done much to relieve 
the confusion, and the times call for greater 
cooperation, not conflict, between Govern- 
ment and the business community. 

“Antagonism between Government and 
business does not contribute to economic 
growth, it creates damaging effects in exact- 
ly the opposite direction.” 

And then this observation, which be- 
speaks the same kind of truce in hostile 
criticism of the administration which Presi- 
dent Kennedy is himself desirous of achiey- 
ing: “We need Government and corporate 
policies that recognize today's realities, and 
promote the achievement of cost control, 
greater productivity, and the other require- 
ments that are necessary for business health 
and economic expansion. 

“Business and Government have a com- 
mon objective in economic growth. It Is 
much more likely to be achieved through 
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a constructive working relationship than 
through mutual antagonism.” 

This does not mean that the head of 
General Electric is embracing Mr, Kennedy's 
views of what are economic myths and what 
are economic realities. He is counseling all 
concerned that the immediate need is for 
fewer words and better action and, at the 
very least, debate without animus. 

For his part the President is not rescinding 
his Yale speech which he feels some have 
purposefully misrepresented. It is not Mr, 
Kennedy’s position that all deficit spending 
is beneficial, but that, as a deterrent to a 
developing recession, some deliberate deficit 
spending may be the best means of avoid- 
ing greater budgetary deficits. 

This may be an unavoidable decision Mr. 
Kennedy will have to make if there is to be 
a tax cut next year. For the present, how- 
ever, the White House does not plan to add 
one degree to the heat or one syllable to the 
controversy between Government and busi- 
ness. 

In this connection it is interesting that 
the latest Gallup poll shows that 71 percent 
of the country wants the President to pur- 
sue either a moderate middle road policy or 
move somewhat to the right. 


Retraining on the State Level 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, recently the New York Times ran an 
article commenting on the work being 
done by New York State in the area of 
retraining to help meet the dislocations 
created by automation. This work 
covers both the training and placement 
of those put out of work when automa- 
tion makes a worker skill obsolete, and 
the preparation of those workers and 
the training in those skills which auto- 
mated industry demands. It is impor- 
tant to note, in connection with this 
program by the State of New York and 
the Federal Manpower Retraining Act, 
that the basic role must be played by 
private enterprise. Progress is not 
limited to acts by the Federal Govern- 
ment. States participate, and often lead, 
in making progress. Private industry 
and private labor have the widest range 
within which to operate and, I am happy 
to say, have been effectively doing so in 
this important field. It is on their ex- 
perience that the effort to move ahead 
in the governmental sector can most 
successfully rest. 

In order to help publicize the work 
of New York in this area, I am placing 
in the Recor the article from the New 
York Times commenting on Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller’s announcement of the New 
York project: 

Manpower Unit Set Up BY STATE: Governor 
ANNOUNCES PLAN FOR DISPLACED WORKERS 
ALBANY, May 30.—Governor Rockefeller 

announced today that a division of man- 
power had been set up within the State de- 
partment of labor to deal with problems of 
automation and training workers for more 
skilled jobs. 

The division will coordinate a number of 
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State programs for retraining workers and 
for studying the effects of automation on 
employment. It will also plan for additional 
programs of manpower development. 
During the 1962-63 fiscal year, the divi- 
sion will have a budget of $100,000. The 
money will come from funds originally ear- 
marked for the division of employment. 


JOB PROBLEMS CITED 


In his announcement, the Governor ex- 
plained an unemployment problem that the 
division would attempt to solve. He said 
the State had progressed in the last 3 years 
in economic development through increased 
investment and a more favorable business 
climate. But new plants and the moderniza- 
tion of old plants often result in more ef- 
ficient production with the same number 
or fewer employees, he explained. 

“Increasingly,” the Governor said, un- 
skilled workers face greater problems in ob- 
taining employment and constitute the bulk 
of the long-term unemployed.” 

He said the division of manpower would 
guide research in the department of labor 
relating to long-term manpower and train- 
ing needs in the State. This research in- 
cludes studies now underway to estimate 
how many persons will be displaced by specif- 
ic technological advances. It also includes 
studies of how new job opportunities can be 
found for those who are displaced. 

The division will serve as a staff agency 
to the industrial commissioner to assure 
sound and constructive retraining programs 
carried out under the terms of the Federal 
Manpower Training and Development Act. 

Two programs that the new unit will 
coordinate are Operation Manpower, a proj- 
ect leading to pilot-job training in Utica, 
Oswego, and Mineville, and the department 
of labor's research program into the train- 
ing of technicians. 


Big U.S. Deficits Make Europeans Fear 


Depression Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, it 
is evident that things are not turning 
out quite as they were being promised 
from the campaign hustings 2 years ago. 

One of the developments in the pres- 
ent administration which is of the grav- 
est concern to business and industry, and 
no less so to those millions who righly 
are worried about unemployment now or 
in the future, is the complete disregard 
of the Government's fiscal situation and 
its effect on our economy. 

When Members of Congress of the mi- 
nority party warn about this situation, 
the administration supporters brush off 
the warning with the charge that par- 
tisan politics is back of the statements. 
However, there can be no partisan poli- 
tics in an objective report which is sent 
from Zurich, Switzerland, by the highly 
respected foreign correspondent, Con- 
stantine Brown. This report, under the 
caption, “European Fear of U.S. Reces- 
sion: Swiss Economists Reported Basing 
View on Big American Deficits,” appeared 
in the Washington Star a few days ago. 
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Under unanimous consent previously 
granted, I ask that the text of the article 
be reproduced at this point: 

European FEAR OF U.S. RECESSION: Swiss 

ECONOMISTS REPORTED BasING VIEW ON BIG 

AMERICAN DEFICITS 


(By Constantine Brown) 


ZURICH, SWITZERLAND: —Practicing econo- 
mists (not university professors), bankers 
with international interests, and topflight 
industrialists here are expressing concern 
Over what they describe as the “likely reces- 
sion” and “possible depression" in the United 
States in the next 12 months, 

The motivation for this concern is not 
altruistic. They are certain that an eco- 
nomic or financial crisis (or both) in the 
United States would seriously affect the pres- 
ent prosperity of Western Europe. 

A Swiss banker who last fall forecast to 
this reporter the stock market crisis in Amer- 
ica now comments, “America and Western 
Europe are so closely interlocked that an 
American crisis is bound to seriously affect 
our whole economic structure, Remember 
that the failure of the Austrian and German 
banks in 1931 accentuated your own great 
depression. Now we are faced with a situa- 
tion in reverse. All European bankers feel 
strongly that a recession—and even worse, a 
depression—in America would cause a col- 
lapse of the revived European prosperity. 

“It is for this reason that all the Western 
European countries are now repaying their 
American loans far in advance and are do- 
ing their utmost to support the sagging dol- 
lar. Neither France nor Germany nor 
Sweden is prompted by unselfish motives. 

“America has become one of the main 
customers of the newly industrialized West- 
ern Europe. Our exports are no longer lim- 
ited to high-priced products but to goods 
which are now found on the shelves of the 
lowest priced stores in America, The export 
of heavy industry is equally important. A 
Major economic and financial crisis in Amer- 
ica would affect our growing trade across 
the Atlantic and as a consequence slow down 
considerably the unprecedented economic 
growth of such countries as Italy, Germany, 
Switzerland, and France." 

This reporter pointed out that Congress 
is in the process of untangling the hands 
of the President of the United States on the 
Matter of tariffs. America will be open to 
deals. The President will be able to recipro- 
Cate any tariff cuts which would permit 
American products to penetrate the Eu- 
ropean markets on a much larger scale. 

“I personally doubt that,“ was the answer. 
“The tariff reductions which Europe can offer 
Your country will not increase your exports 
to any considerable extent. Until your cost 
of production is reduced, or Europe's is 
Vastly increased, goods manufactured in the 
United States will remain overpriced here. 
And it will take years before the cost of pro- 
duction in Europe approaches the high cost 
in your country. 

“The core of your troubles is the frenzied 
Public expenditures and your inability to 
come near to balancing your budget. Frank- 
ly, your governments have acted in the past 
and are acting now like the proverbial im- 
Provident sailor who throws his money away 
Without regard for the morrow. You have 
& deficit of $7 billion this year. Our esti- 
Mates are that unless the Washington ad- 
ministration puts a stronger brake on ex- 
Psnditures, both domestic and foreign, your 
next year's deficit will be at least as large if 
not larger. 

“If you were not such a wealthy country, 
you would be rated according to all banking 
Standards as a ‘poor credit risk.’ There have 
been a number of officials and private Ameri- 
Can investigators traveling around Europe 
in an attempt to discover by what means the 
Miracle of Western Europe’ came about. 
The answer is simple. Besides hard work 
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and the Marshall plan, which permitted the 
building of newer and more efficient plants 
than you have in America, there was the 
careful husbanding of each country's ex- 
chequer. 

“Of course, there were times when the 
budget was unbalanced in Germany and 
France. But on the whole these deficits were 
temporary. Over the centuries, the Euro- 
peans have experienced many devastations 
and economic crises. Their governments 
have learned the importance of penny pinch- 
ing. In less than two centuries you have had 
the most spectacular growth ever recorded 
in history. I believe it is your people who 
have coined the expression, ‘There’s more 
where that came from,’ in explaining ex- 
travagant spending. This saying seems to 
have been adopted as a slogan by your lead- 
ers in the present executive and legislative 
branches of your Government. 

“I believe that unless you trim your sails 
considerably in domestic and foreign ex- 
penditures you are facing the most serious 
crisis in your existence. And should this 
occur you will drag us down with you despite 
our present efforts to help you and at the 
same time take our own precautions to meet 
what may be an economic hurricane.” 


A Veterans’ Grabfest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Henry J. Taylor has written a col- 
umn regarding the non-service-con- 
nected pension program which has been 
published widely throughout the United 
States. In his column, Mr. Taylor cor- 
rectly points out that the claim that the 
World War I veteran is the forgotten 
man is completely erroneous. Mr. Tay- 
lor also shows we now have a very ‘sub- 
stantial non-service-connected pension 
program for World War I veterans which 
will cost $1.4 billion next year. The 
article also emphasizes that the major 
veterans’ organizations are not support- 
ing H.R. 3745. 

The text of the article follows: 

A VETERAN'S GRABFEST 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

A fast-talking lobby entitled “Veterans of 
World War I of the U.S.A., Inc.“ led by one 
John Brashara, is achieving wide election- 
year response from Congressmen and Sena- 
tors to its clamor for a fresh, additional 
pension if you were in that war of 44 years 
The pension’s cost is $11.6 
billion. Not the slightest reference is made 
to war disability, combat service, or anything 
else. The lobby claims the World War I 
veteran is the forgotten man, a shameful 
charge. Is it true? 

Glory be, it is not the custom of Americans 
to forget our veterans, and we have most cer- 
tainly not forgotten the veterans of World 
War I. Statistics can be tiresome, but I know 
no other way to prove this point. That war 
was shorter (1.6 years) than either World 
War II (6.9 years) or Korea (4.6 years). 
Moreover, veterans’ average service in World 
War I was 12 months; it was 30 months in 
World War I, 23 months in Korea, About 
250,000 living World War I veterans served 
less than 6 months and 69,000 served less 
than 90 days. The facts start there. 
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World War I servicemen comprise 15 per- 
cent of all participants of all the Nation's 
wars. They have received 28 percent of all 
the Nation’s expenditures for veterans. To- 
day they constitute 11 percent of the war 
veteran population. And the World War I 
pension roll shows a net increase of 8,600 
a month. 

Forgotten? Now turn to the money side. 

Seventy percent of all Federal employees 
work in the Defense Department, the Post 
Office, or the Veterans’ Administration; the 
bureau at large. Its budget this year for 
all veterans of all wars was approximately 
$5 billion. Nearly $2 billion (40 percent) 
went for benefits for World War I veterans 
or their dependents. 

The fiscal 1963 budget requests $1.8 bil- 
lion exclusively for non-service-connected 
pensions for all yeterans, widows, and chil- 
dren. Of this, $1.4 billion will go to World 
War I'veterans, widows, and children. Dur- 
ing 1963 half of the living 2.4 million World 
War I veterans and 483,900 widows will re- 
ceive non-service-connected pensions, 

Almost half of the taxpayers of our coun- 
try bad gross incomes under $4,000 in 1959, 
the last fully available year for the figure. 
If the new election-year pension proposal 
prevails, and Brashara’s lobby has gone an 
alarmingly long way toward it, an added 
tax-free pension would be paid to persons 
whose income is already higher than that of 
almost 21.5 million Americans who filed taxes 
for 1959. Moreover, the taxes collected from 
this low-income group is not enough to cover 
the cost of the present World War I pen- 
sion program if every nickel was applied 
to that. 

Congressman OLIN E. Teague, Democrat, of 
Texas, chairman of the House Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, and an acknowledged 
expert on such questions as well as a gen- 
erous friend of veterans through many, many 
years, asks the question: “Is this lobby's 
bill, H.R, 3745, fair to 214% million taxpayers 
in the low-income brackets?" 

His answer, and that of his committee 
who have studied it and killed it in the 
committee, is a roaring No.“ 

The American Legion is likewise opposed 
to this handout and voted resolutions con- 
demning it at each of its last two national 
conventions. The AMVETS opposes it. 
Veterans of Foreign Wars is supporting a 
separate program, but not this bill or any- 
thing like it. * 

In short, the steam behind it is the lobby 
behind it, with its political pitch to ner- 
vous Congressmen and Senators, urging them 
to play safe by doing something big for the 
veterans in this election year. 

If an injustice were being corrected, that 
would be one thing. It is not. And surely 
it is downright indecent for the Veterans 
of World War I of the U.S.A., Inc., to claim 
that they represent the forgotten man, The 
fact that this is utterly untrue is another 
reason we can be proud we are Americans. 

Veterans’ pension questions are complex, 
but we meet the problem with an open 
heart and surely with a taxpayers’ support 
completely unmatched anywhere in the 
world. 


Bigoted Religious Attacks Feature 
Communist Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent months there has been much dis- 
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cussion about Communist propaganda 
entering this country. The House 
adopted language in the postal-rate bill 
to end the subsidy which such material 
now receives. That language is now sec- 
tion 12 of H.R. 7927. 

A recent example of such material, 
typical in that it has vicious attacks on 
religion and church activities, is a Hun- 
garian publication Light This is printed 
in Budapest by the Society for the Dis- 
semination of Scientific Knowledge, for 
distribution in the United States. 

I was interested to see what scien- 
tific knowledge these Communists were 
giving away, so I had a summary of the 
articles in this publication prepared by 
the Library of Congress. This is the 
Library staff's report: \ 

The journal includes articles by Hungar- 
lan and foreign authors. It is directed 
against the church and religion in general. 
In this number (vol. II, No. 10, October 
1961) several articles are focused upon the 
Roman Catholic Church and its teachings, 
policy, and international contacts, in past 
and present. But there are also items on 
Protestant theology, the Jewish faith, the 
Turanist movement, the position of woman 
in society, and so on. Generally speaking, 
the journal serves the cause of replacing 
religious faith by Marxist materialism. 


A brief synopsis was also prepared by 
the Customs Bureau staff. This reads 
in part: 

Advocates the liquidation of religious feel- 
ings in the masses for as long as the church 
has any influence on the masses through its 
teachings, socialism cannot win completely. 
To be victorious the Communist Party must 
break forever the church’s monopoly over 
man's innermost feelings. 


Mr. Speaker, it is tragic that this 
bigoted material is allowed into this 
country and delivered free of charge by 
our Post Office Department. 


Penalty for Efficiency 
7 EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
the tax bill was before the House for con- 
sideration, the Republican minority re- 
port spelled out why the tax credit in- 
centive would not be beneficial generally 
to the business community. 

Donald I. Rogers, in last Sunday's New 
York Herald Tribune, verifies this pro- 
jection of last spring: 

Tax CREDIT INCENTIVE—ANOTHER PENALTY FOR 
EFFICIENCY 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 

The Senate Finance Committee has ap- 
proved the administration's plan for a tax 
credit incentive designed to spur businesses 
to modernize themselves with new plants and 
better equipment, even though a great many 
business leaders have said they do not want 
this kind of Government help. 

The committee pegged the amount of tax 
credit at 7 percent, which, it is estimated 
would cost the Federal Government bout 
$1.1 billion in revenues. 
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American businessmen, having observed 
Government subsidies in such areas as the 
shipping industry, small buiness and farm- 
ing, are not anxious to have the administra- 
tion embark on still another subsidy, and 
many business leaders contend that this pro- 
posed tax credit incentive systems is exactly 
that—a subsidy. 

It would provide a tax benefit to a com- 
pany that responds to the Government's 
wishes, in this case by building a new plant 
or buying a new machine, and deny any 
benefit. to a company that does not comply 
with the Government's current desires. 
Since the benefit is denied, it then becomes 
a penalty. 

A company which has been efficient and 
well operated might at this very moment be 
in a fine new plant and operating the best 
and newest machinery. 

This company could get no tax credit in- 
centive. 

Yet a competitor, poorly managed, less 
efficient, housed in a poor plant and run- 
ning inefficient machinery, would get the tax 
benefit of a 7-percent credit incentive. 

Because the efficient company would be 
denied any tax relief and the inefficient com- 
pany would be given tax relief, it means, in 
effect, that the efficient company would be 
taxed to remedy the inefficiency of its lagging 
competitor. 

There is no way, under the proposed meas- 
ure, that this preposterous arrangement 
could be avoided. It is silly to assume that 
a great many poorly managed companies will 
not take advantage of this. 

The taxpayers, then, will be again in the 
Position of subsidizing poor businessmen 
and keeping alive many businesses that, in 
the normal competitive world, would have 
perished, and should have perished. 

Take the case of a department store, for 
instance, located in a declining area such as 
in some parts of West Virginia. Perhaps that 
store is as modernized as it should be, con- 
sidering the condition of its marketing area. 
Yet, there would be nothing to prevent its 
owners from foolishly spending money to 
overhaul the entire store in the futile hope 
of getting more business, and then taking a 
tax credit of 7 percent because it has re- 
sponded to the Government's incentive. The 
taxpayers would foot the bill for this non- 
sense, 

Members of the administration have re- 
ferred to this program as a subsidy for Amer- 
can business and that is indeed precisely 
what it is, 

American business doesn't need to be sub- 
sidized and most American business leaders 
don't want to be subsidized. They prefer to 
do their modernizing when they can afford 
it and when it will be the most practical and 
most effective under competitive conditions. 

Because of the Government's benevolent 
attitude toward small businesses, many have 
been kept afloat which should have been 
permitted to sink. They are kept in com- 
petition at the expense of the successful 
small businessmen who get no tax benefits, 

This would be the same treatment, except 
broadened to cover all business in the coun- 
try, no matter its size and irrespective of its 
importance. 


Subsidized farming over the last 30 years 
has brought worldwide ridicule to America’s 
redtape-inundated agricultural program in 
spite of the fact that the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture has brought about some of 
the most spectacular improvements in foods, 
in horticulture and in animal husbandry in 
the history of man. 

At the present time a battle is raging in 
the southern peachgrowing districts as 
orchard owners debate whether to accept a 
Government subsidy which would result in 
a large portion of the crop being put into 
Government storage to spoil, or whether to 
accept competitive challenges and sell the 
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peaches on the open market, either as fresh 
fruit or as canned and frozen products. The 
point is that stored, spoiled peaches are of 
value to no one, representing neither food 
nor money. 

In shipping, the Government's subsidiza- 
tion of payrolls to make up the wage differ- 
entials has led to absolute indifference on 
the part of managements, which see no 
reason to fight the demands of labor unions. 

After these experiences with subsidies, 
American business should try to avoid fur- 
ther subsidization. In this tax provision, the 
consumer will be the loser, both as a con- 
sumer and as a taxpayer. 


School Prayer Decision—Dissenting 
Opinion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the July 9, 1962, issue of the 
U.S. News & World Report a review of 
Justice Potter Stewart’s dissenting opin- 
ion in the New York prayer case which 
I would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues. Under unanimous con- 
sent I place it in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

A Dissent: Justice STEWART DISAGREES WITH 
Court 


(The lone dissenter from the Supreme 
Court ruling against the New York school 
prayer was Justice Potter Stewart, His dis- 
senting opinion follows.) 


The Court today decides that in permit- 
ting this brief nondenominational prayer 
the school board has violated the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. I think this deci- 
sion is wrong. 

The Court does not hold, nor could it, that 
New York has interfered with the free exer- 
cise of anybody's religion. But the Court 
says that in permitting schoolchildren to 
say this simple prayer, the New York au- 
thorities have established an official 
religion.” 

With all respect, I think the Court has 
misapplied a great constitutional principle. 
I cannot see how an “official religion” is 
established by letting those who want to say 
a prayer say it. On the contrary, I think 
that to deny the wish of these schoolchil- 
dren to join in reciting this prayer is to 
deny them the opportunity of sharing in 
the spiritual heritage of our Nation, 

What is relevant to the issue here is not 
the history of an established church in 16th 
century England or in 18th century Amer- 
ica, but the history of the religious tradi- 
tions of our people, reflected in countless 
practices of the institutions and officials of 
our Government. 

At the opening of each day's session of 
this Court we stand, while one of our offi- 
cials invokes the protection of God. Since 
the days of John Marshall our crier has 
said, God save the United States and this 
Honorable Court.” Both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives open their 
daily sessions with prayer. Each of our 
Presidents, from George Washington to 
John F. Kennedy, has upon assuming his 
Office asked the protection and help of God. . 

The Court today says that the State and 
Federal Governments are without constitu- 
tional power to prescribe any particular 
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form of words to be recited by any group of 
the American people in any subject touch- 
ing religion. The third stanza of The Star- 
Spangied Banner,” made our National 
Anthhem by Act of Congress in 1931, con- 
tains these verses: 


“Blest with victory and peace, may the 
heav'n rescued land 

Praise the Pow'r that hath made and pre- 
served us a nation! 

Then conquer we must, when our cause it 
is Just, 

And this be our motto 


In 1954 Congress added a phrase to the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag so that it 
now contains the words “one Nation under 
God, indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all." In 1952 Congress enacted legislation 
Calling upon the President each year to 
Proclaim a National Day of Prayer. Since 
1865 the words “In God We Trust” have 
been impressed on our coins. 

Countless similar examples could be listed, 
but there is no need to belabor the obvious. 
It was all summed up by this Court just 10 
Years ago in a single sentence: “We are a 
Teliglous people whose institutions presup- 
Pose a Supreme Being.“ (Zorach v. Clau- 
son, 343 U.S. 306, 313.) 

I do not believe that this Court, or the 
Congress, or the President has by the actions 
and practices I have mentioned established 
an “official religion” in violation of the Con- 
Stitution. And I do not believe the State of 
New York has done so in this case. * * * 
I dissent. 


‘In God is our 


The Biggest Warship That Ever Was 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, the au- 
thoritative guide to world seapower, 
Jane's Fighting Ships,” is published 
annually in London. The latest edition 
mentioned “one notable omission” in the 
American naval shipbuilding program 
for 1962. This omission was the absence 
of an aircraft carrier in that year’s ship 
construction program. The editors im- 
Dlied that the situation would probably 
be corrected in the 1963 program. 

Mr. Speaker, although the exact pro- 
Visions of the 1963 Department of De- 
fense appropriations bill will not be 
known until the conference submits its 
report and action is taken by the Con- 
gress, I was pleased to note that both 
the House and the Senate versions of 
the bill provide funds for the construc- 
tion of an attack aircraft carrier. This 
action demonstrates to the President and 
to the Nation that the Congress is aware 
of the continuing importance of seapow- 
er to the defense of freedom throughout 
the world. Since the aircraft carrier is 
the keystone to U.S. sea supremacy, it is 
vital that we maintain a carrier force 
Completely responsive to the require- 
ments of a strong, flexible national de- 
tense posture. 

A few weeks ago, the U.S. S. Enterprise, 
the most powerful warship afloat, and 
the first nuclear powered aircraft car- 
rier ever constructed joined the U.S. At- 
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lantic Fleet. Her performance to date 
under rigid Navy standards has exceeded 
all expectations. I am proud to say 
that this fine ship was constructed in 
the yards of the Newport News Ship- 
building Co., in my district. 

Mr. Speaker, since the day of her first 
successful trial at sea, the Enterprise has 
captured the imagination of sailors, air- 
men and civilians alike. Perhaps one of 
the most interesting articles written on 
this fine ship appears in the July 19 issue 
of the Reporter magazine. Written by 
Mr. William H. Hessler, the author not 
only lucidly describes this remarkable 
ship but he also gives a thoughtful anal- 
ysis of nuclear versus conventional power 
in terms of future naval ship construc- 
tion. I commend this interesting article 
to our colleagues as an excellent ap- 
praisal of the newest addition to our sea- 
power forces: 

Tue Briccest Wans nir THAT Ever Was 

(By William H. Hessler) 


Apoarp U.S.S. “Enrerprise.”—In the US. 
Navy, no ship name is more distinguished or 
durable than Enterprise. Eight ships of the 
fleet have borne it, from 1775 to 1962; and by 
their serial characteristics, they typify the 
stupendous evolution of the tools of mari- 
time warfare in 187 years. Their costs also 
tell a meaningful story. 

The Navy's first Enterprise, a tall-masted 
sloop, fought on Lake Champlain between 
1775 and 1777 in a squadron commanded by 
Benedict Arnold. Her cost to us was noth- 
ing; she was captured from the British—or, 
more accurately, stolen. 

Other Enterprises fought against the Bar- 
bary pirates, helped suppress the African 
slave trade, and served on patrol in the First 
World War. The seventh Enterprise, known 
with affection and pride as the Big E, was 
our only aircraft carrier to serve unfailingly 
from Pearl Harbor to V-J Day, was for a 
time our only carrier in operation, and be- 
came the most famous and decorated ship 
in U.S. naval history. She was decommis- 
sioned in 1947. By a shipyard's sentimental 
whim and public relations sense, pieces of 
metal from the Big E were fashioned into 
suitable objects and sent to the 245 U.S. 
newspapers named Enterprise.“ Otherwise, 
No. 7 has disappeared. 

THE BIGGEST E 

The Navy’s eighth Enterprise, commis- 
sioned last November 25 at Newport News, 
Va., and assigned to the 6th Fleet in the 
Mediterranean, is something one can hardly 
believe without seeing. Even for one who 
served on the Big E in 1944 at the peak of 
her glory and who has sailed in a dozen 
carriers now and then over the last 18 years, 
the newest Enterprise is a breathtaking 
achievement of military technology and naval 
architecture. 

Enterprise No. 8 is the biggest warship 
ever built, anywhere, anytime—86,000 tons 
displacement. She is the longest—1,123 feet 
overall. She is the widest—252 feet, with a 
filght deck of 4½ acres. She is the fastest 
of the big ones; although her top speed is 
not in the public domain, it is over 40 miles 
an hour, not markedly greater than that of 
our newer oil-powered carriers. 

Once all 7 air squadrons are aboard (there 
are 6 now), the total complement of the 
Enterprise will be 4,600 officers and men— 
also a record. From keel to the mast above 
the island structure, she is as tall as a 23- 
story building. 

More important than these superlatives 
is the fact that this is the first nuclear- 
powered aircraft carrier. Her 8 reactors, 
each two and a half times more powerful 
than that of a Polaris submarine, produce 
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enough power to serve a city of 2 million 
people. 

She carries, or will carry, more than a 
hundred aircraft—attack and fighter types. 
The largest of these, when combat-ready, 
weigh 78,000 pounds at takeoff. They are 
launched by the largest steam catapults ever 
built from a standing start to a speed of 
160 miles an hour in 250 feet. Every com- 
bat plane aboard has the capability of de- 
livering an atom bomb. 

-The Enterprise is the first ship of the Navy 
to have elevators for personnel as well as 
aircraft. And if your stateroom should be 
11 decks below the navigating bridge, as 
mine happens to be, you too would be grate- 
ful for this unmilitary but sensible supple- 
ment to ladders. 

There are other cuperlatives and firsts, 
such as a capacity for making 88,000 ice 
cubes a day—used wholly for nonintoxicat- 
ing beverages. But only one more statistic 
need detain us. The Enterprise cost $444 
million. This too is a record, and one that 
may slow down or stop the trend toward a 
nuclear Navy. 

The Enterprise has impressive capabilities, 
some of them unique in heavy ships. She 
has gone through sea trials and a 2-month 
shakedown crulse without any serious flaw 
appearing. She has an unprecedented top 
speed, and what is more important she can 
maintain it indefinitely, Since she does 
not require periodic refueling, she can be 
raced across an ocean to an emergency area 
and then be ready immediately for combat 
operations. (One set of uranium cores is 
expected to last 1 to 3 years.) 

Unlike oll- burning carriers, the Enterprise 
has rapid acceleration from slow to full 
speed. You don't light off more boilers and 
gradually build up a greater steam supply. 
You just pull the throttle. This accelera- 
tion is valuable in flight operations and for 
evasive action. Here high speed makes her 
almost completely proof against submarine 
attack, and therefore able to operate with- 
out a screen of destroyers, 

Into the Enterprise there is built an elec- 
tronic data-processing system that edges 
close to pushbutton warfare. Based on 
vastly improved all-purpose radar and two 
digital computers, her combat information 
center automatically keeps a plot of all sur- 
face and air targets plus friendly ships and 
planes, distinguishing them. This system 
automatically tallies the range, altitude (for 
planes), course, and speed of targets, takes 
account of all aircraft and missiles at our 
disposal, and corrects constantly for changes 
in relative locations, speeds, and courses of 
all these ships and planes, friendly and un- 
friendly. In seconds, it weighs all these fac- 
tors and recommends what weapon or action 
to employ. All that remains to the captain 
or CIC officer is to give the word—the com- 
mand function that could be but is not 
delegated to an electronic brain. 

With a powerplant using no oxygen, the 
Enterprise has no stack, She gives off no 
smoke that might help an enemy to spot her, 
and no stack gas, which sometimes bandi- 
caps pilots coming in from astern and, with 
its noxious chemicals, speeds the deteriora- 
tion of aluminum surfaces. There is still 
another military plus: with no Intakes for 
oxygen and no stack for exhaust smoke and 
gas, a nuclear vessel can be closed up much 
tighter than an oil-burning ship. This helps 
to meet the radiation hazard of a new and 
dangerous age. 

At present, Enterprise carries some black 
oil for refueling destroyers. But operating 
alone or with nuclear frigates, she could 
devote that space and weight to aviation 
fuels and other stores, enabling her to con- 
duct combat operations for long periods. 

This is not our only nuclear-powered sur- 
face ship, The missile-firing heavy crusier 
Long Beach is at sea. And the first of three 
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authorized king-size nuclear frigates, the 
Bainbridge, will join the fleet next year, 
while the third is in the fiscal 1963 budget. 
The aggregate cost of the five ships will be 
around $1.15 billion. These atomic- powered 
ships may or may not be used together as a 
distinct nuclear task force. But their joint 
employment would have advantages, for all 
will have high tactical speed and accelera- 
tion, all will be highly maneuverable, and all 
will be able to operate for prolonged pe- 
riods without replenishment. 

With or without these nuclear-powered es- 
corts and the antiaircraft and antisubmarine 
protection they provide, the Enterprise 
should have an extraordinary value in a 
limited war. That is because of her speed 
in reaching the area of an emergency, her 
readiness for battle on arrival, her ability 
to operate without auxiliaries (which are 
slow and vulnerable), and her capacity for 
sustained operations. Other carriers really 
need to be used in pairs, so combat opera- 
tions can continue while one or the other 
retires to replenish. 

PRICE VERSUS PERFORMANCE 


The Enterprise therefore can already be 
counted as fully successful and extremely 
valuable, She is far and away the most valu- 
able ship in the fleet. Yet it seems prob- 
able, at this stage of nuclear technology 
anway, that after the three frigates no 
more nuclear-powered surface ships will be 
laid down for quite some years. There are 
three primary reasons why the Enterprise 
may be not only the first nuclear carrier but 
also the last, at least for a decade or two. 

The first reason is economic. weap- 
ons system must be weighed objectively, 
with its capabilities balanced against its 
cost. And it costs one-quarter to one-third 
more—perhaps $140 million—to build a big 
nuclear carrier than one powered by oil. 
Nor is this the entire bill. Uranium is not 
a cheap fuel, at least not yet. The eight 
uranium cores that fuel the Enterprise cost 
$30 million. At full power, these will drive 
her 140,000 miles. At 20 knots (23 miles per 
hour), they will last 400,000 miles. Any cost 
comparison of nuclear fuel with oil is likely 
to be misleading, since nobody knows how 
much use will be made of the ability of the 
Enterprise to make long runs at or near full 
power. In any case, however, nuclear power 
is a military asset but is not an economy. 

Price tags are important. At present the 
Navy shares with the Army about one-half 
the defense budget, with the rest going to 
the Air Force. If a premium of 30 to 50 
percent is paid for nuclear power, the Navy 
will get some superior performance charac- 
teristics but fewer new ships. 

The second reason is technical. Nuclear 
power simply does not pay the dividends in 
surface ships that it does in submarines, 
where reactors are the only sensible power 
source for the future, A nuclear submarine, 
shaped like a fish, weighing the same per 
cubic foot as water, can attain greater speeds 
under water than on the surface. It can 
remain submerged indefinitely and can carry 
out its mission in total secrecy. 

The nuclear submarine is the first au- 
thentic submarine, for the diesel sub has to 
operate on the surface most of a 24-hour day 
to get oxygen for its engines and so recharge 
its batteries. It cannot run at full power 
submerged more than a few hours. In short, 
a nuclear sub is a wholly different creature 
from a diesel, as a fish is different from a 
whale. It is worth whatever it costs, be- 
cause it will do so much that a diesel-electric 
sub can’t. 

A surface ship, unlike a fish, creates a 
bow wave—an awkward, unnatural prenom- 
enon that causes even higher resistance at 
higher speeds. (Water transportation is rel- 
atively cheap if speed is not an object, but 
expensive when high speed is required.) 
Consequently, a surface ship fails to collect 
most of the dividends to be had from nuclear 
power, by comparison with a submarine. 
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To put it another way, a submarine gains 
enormously in vital military characteristics 
by a propulsion system that does not demand 
an oxygen supply. A surface ship, largely 
surrounded by oxygen and also making a bow 
wave, picks up no equivalent benefit, 


THE FUTURE OF CARRIERS 


The third reason for the prospective Tull 
in building nuclear surface ships is strategic. 
We are well into the missile age; and the 
manned aircraft (despite its vocal advocates 
in Congress) is being shoved back into a sec- 
ondary role, at least for use against strategic 
targets. The long-range bomber is being 
supplanted by the ICBM, the IRBM, and the 
FBM (the fleet ballistic missile, or Polaris). 
By the same inexorable logic of military 
technology, the aircraft carrier is being 
downgraded—eyen while bigger and fined 
ones are being built—to a more strictly 
tactical role for allout war. 

This was clearly suggested by Defense 
Secretary Robert S. McNamara in recent tes- 
timony before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. The main use of attack carriers 
will be in limited war. That means es- 
tablishing tactical air superiority in certain 
combat areas, supporting landing forces, and 
striking tactical targets rather than the cen- 
ters of power deep in an enemy’s territory. 

Even if we envision carrier groups as 
striking forces to slug it out In nuclear war, 
the day in, day out thrust of strikes against 
the enemy can be done just about as well, 
and much more cheaply, by oll-burning car- 
riers. And for the price of two nuclear car- 
riers, the Navy can have three conventional 
carriers of roughly equal capability—without 
even taking account of operating costs. 
Currently we have 16 attack carriers in active 
commission. As long as that many are con- 
sidered necessary, the gross capital cost of a 
nuclear fleet would be enormous. 

To sum up, nuclear-powered naval ships 
are better tools of war in every way than oil- 
powered, but in the case of surface ships 
they are not enough better to justify their 
higher cost, at least in the present state of 
reactor technology. Conceivably, a break- 
through in reactor design may so lower the 
cost of nuclear propulsion as to make the 
atomic-powered surface ship a much more 
economical engine of war (and even of com- 
merce) than it is today. In that event, the 
Navy would have a green light to proceed 
with the gradual changeover to a nuclear 
fleet. But the odds are against such a 
technological leap. 

As things look now, we shall proceed with 
our Polaris-firing submarine fleet, advancing 
from the 8 boats now in commission to an 
indicated total of 41. These form a re- 
taliatory weapons system deriving the utmost 
benefit from the nuclear reactor, the ballis- 
tic missile, and the nuclear warhead in com- 
bination. We shall also continue building 
other nuclear submarines, to replace obso- 
lete diesel-electrics. But for the present we 
shall have to be content with a single spec- 
tacularly competent nuclear carrier, with the 
happy and memorable name Enterprise. By 
good fortune, she has unique characteris- 
tics that enable her to operate efficiently 
by herself. 


American Universities and the Foreign 
Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 
IN THE — om THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


` Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, Sen- 
ators may be aware that American col- 
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leges and universities are more and more 
becoming a key factor in our foreign 
aid and foreign relations programs. I 
was pointedly reminded of this fact upon 
reading a recent speech made at the 
famed Aspen Institute for Humanistic 
Studies, Aspen, Colo., by Dr. Edward C. 
Fei, acting director, Research and 
Evaluation Staff, Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, on the subject of 
“The Universities and the Foreign Aid 
Program.” Dr. Fei discussed in detail 
the contributions being made by Ameri- 
can colleges and universities abroad and 
the manner in which they are being 
utilized by AID, to strengthen our pro- 
grams abroad, 

The scope and influence of the Ameri- _ 
can university are literally worldwide. 
American men and women are reaching 
out to the farthest corners of the globe 
to bring with them their skills and 
knowledge in the fields of engineering, 
agriculture, research, and teaching. 

Because of my great pride in the ac- 
complishments of several Colorado. col- 
leges and universities taking part in this 
vitally important work, I am pleased to 
point to those specific areas where our 
Colorado educational institutions have 
contracts with the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development. They are: 

Colorado State University: Water re- 
sources development project on the In- 
dus River system in Asia. Contract: 
$25,000. Peshawar University, Paki- 
stan, training program for Pakistanis. 
Contract: $1,799,000. To establish a 
graduate school of engineering in Bang- 
kok, Thailand. Contract: $1,620,152. 

Colorado State College: University of 
Dacca, East Pakistan, to develop teach- 
er training college. Contract: $660,000. 

Colorado School of Mines Research 
Foundation: Study of tin mining for the 
Republic of Indonesia. Contract: $60,- 
509. 

At this point, I commend to the at- 
tention of my colleagues Dr. Fei’s speech 
and ask unanimous consent to have it 
included in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New FRONTIERS IN EDUCATION: THE UNIVERSI- 
TIES AND THE FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 
(A paper presented by Dr. Edward C. Fel, 

Acting Director, Research and Evaluation 

Staff, Agency for International Develop- 

ment, to the Institute of International 

Education, Aspen, Colo., June 15, 1962) 

Although the general public may not real- 
ize it, the American university—far from 
cloistered, its sleeves rolled up, its sunny 
classroom theories and laboratory techniques 
constantly being tested against the harshest 
realities of today—is a key weapon in our 
Nation's foreign aid program. 

The Agency for International Develop- 
ment’s long-range battle Is against darkness 
and disease, against ignorance and misery 
and inhumanity, against hunger of the body 
and the soul all over the world—wherever 
they afflict our brother men, and thus our- 
selves. Some of the most telling blows have 
been struck in this battle, some of the most 
crucial- skirmishes won, by engineers, agri- 
culturists, nurses, professors of law or labor, 
chemists and educators carrying the banners 
of such American universities as Cornell, 
California, Ohio, MIT, Harvard, Wisconsin, 
Tennessee, and Montana State in such dis- 
tant places as India, Brazil, Nigeria, Thal- 
land, Iran, Chile and the Philippines. 
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Actually, the universities are utilized by 
AID in three ways. First, they are a prime 
source for the recruitment of oversea tech- 
nicians. This, in all fields—not just educa- 
tion, but engineering, agriculture, housing, 
Public health, law, medicine. University 
administrators cooperate by stretching sab- 
baticals and leaves of absence, by juggling 
Classroom schedules on their home campuses 
in order to help key faculty members and 
graduate students take on, and stay on in, 
these crucial oversea jobs. 

Second, the universities and colleges— 
large and small, each according to its aca- 
demic capabilities and physical plant—pro- 
Vide training resources for people from the 
various underdeveloped countries brought 
to the United States by AID for specialized 
training. This includes both academic as 
Well as nonacademic training—some coming 
as regularly enrolled students for specific 
Courses and degrees, others as short-term 
or long-term observers in classrooms, semi- 
nars, laboratories, and field projects. From 
the universities of southern California and 
Oregon to Maine and Georgia, there is hard- 
ly a major university in the land today that 
does not have at least one AID-sponsored 
Student somewhere on itscampus. Last year, 
Some 6,500 foreign students and short term- 
ers were brought over for university train- 
ing directly by the foreign aid agency. In 
addition, there were 405 participants brought 
Over by the individual universities them- 
Selves under their AID-oriented university- 
to-university contracts and another 31 (all 
from Guinea) enrolled in U.S. universities 
by the African-American Institute, also in 
connection with AID. All this, of course, 
does not take into account the many hun- 
dreds of other students sent back to the 
home campuses by the universities and oth- 
er educational institutions as part of their 
independent nongovernmental aid projects 
Overseas. 

But third, and by far the largest, way in 
which the universities are utilized is in con- 
nection with the actual projects undertaken 
by them for the aid program overseas. As 
of March 31. 1962, fully 103 Government 
foreign aid contracts, totaling almost $120 
million, were awarded to 62 American uni- 
versities operating in 37 separate countries. 
These are contracts large and small, short 
term and long term, single field or multifield. 
But in every instance, they are carried out in 
Parts of the world and in areas of endeavor 
that are rockbottom basic to the social de- 
velopment aspects of foreign aid that our 
Government is stressing so unflinchingly to- 
day. The aim here is out-and-out revolu- 
tion—though, in most cases, many years 
Will have to pass before their benefits can 
begin to appear on the ledgers. They cover 
Projects that range from training of teachers 
and writing of textbooks to the installing 
American assembly-line methods in a steel 
mill, from working with farmers out in the 
field to redirecting or developing curriculums 
in host-nation colleges and technical schools, 
from the creation and training of an en- 
tire government department or ministry in 
an underdeveloped country to the establish- 
ment of a completely new technical school 
or university there (often starting with the 
Preblueprint stage and going right on 
through to the actual constructions of the 
buildings, teaching of students, and gradua- 
tion of the first matriculated class). 

Perhaps the most important field in which 
the university work under AID contracts 
is agriculture. 

One such agricultural project is being 
Carried on in India today by the University 
of Tennessee. This began in the spring of 
1956 and will end in the winter of 1963. At 
a total cost of $1,715,000, five faculty mem- 
bers of the university's school of agriculture 
assigned on a rotating basis have been acting 
as advisers to three state governments in 
the southern region of India. Their ambi- 
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tious and soul-cracking task is simply to 
revolutionize agriculture in India. The 
states involved are Mysore, Madras, and Ke- 
rala. The latter, Incidentally, is the only 
place in the world where the Communists 
have come to power legally by ballots not 
bullets (in 1957) and voted out of power (in 
1960). During this period when the Com- 
munists held the reins of state government, 
the University of Tennessee's foreign ald con- 
tract continued in operation—its people kept 
right on providing training for agriculture 
professors, gave equipment and books to the 
various agricultural schools, kept right on 
with their seminars and extension methods 
and continued to send students back for 
stateside training. (As one of the Americans 
involved stated: “We'd like to think that 
we had some effect In bringing about the 
defeat of the Communists In Kerala.”) 

In addition to this regional agriculture 
contract under AID, the University of Ten- 
nessee also has a nationwide home economics 
project underway for all of India, This be- 
gan in the fall of 1958, involved some 
$1,050,000 and is expected to end by June 30, 
1962. Here, agriculture faculty members 
from Tennessee work with 40 different Indian 
colleges, helping to dévelop home economics 
courses in them. This involves a training 
program, setting up courses of study and 
sending many Indian home economists back 
to Knoxville and surrounding areas for spe- 
cial courses and observation. 

Obviously, India is a decisive country as 
far as the contracting American universities 
are concerned—as well as for the foreign aid 
program in general. For example, she has 
had the largest number of AID (or predeces- 
sor agency) financed university contracts 
(actually 19, all but 3 of which are still 
underway). Agriculturally, the entire vast 
land is divided on a regional basis among five 
separate American universities and their 
grand total of 20 faculty members. These 
include (in addition to Tennessee, whose 
southern region program has been mentioned 
above): Kansas State (for the central re- 
gion), Ohio State (northwest region), Mis- 
souri (northeast), and Illinois (north cen- 
tral). Altogether, these faculty operatives 
deal with 43 separate Indian colleges as well 
as research institutions and their assigned 
state governments. - 

Like Tennessee, each may be involved in 
more than a single AID contract in India 
alone. For example, the University of Ii- 
nois has three contracts here: One, to advise 
on agriculture at the Allahabed Institute 
and in the north-central region (an 8-year 
program, totaling almost $2 million); two, 
an engineering contract with the Indian In- 
stitute of Technology at Kharagpur (for 4 
years, $600,000); and, third, to develop a 
new agriculture university for the state of 
Utter Pradesh. This latter project started 
from absolute scratch, with 20,000 acres to 
hack out of the jungle starting in 1956. 
After the land was cleared, the present con- 
tract came into effect, in November 1959— 
for the buildings, the curriculum, and train- 
ing of faculty. It is expected to be com- 
pleted in November 1963 at a total cost of 
some $930,000. 

Comparable projects, to spark an agricul- 
tural revolution (plus necessary affiliated 
revolutions), into being by creating a land- 
grant style college on the American model, 
where a vacuum had existed before, are be- 
ing carried out by Oklahoma State and the 
University of Kentucky. The Oklahoma 
project is at Aramia, in Ethiopia—a 873 
million agriculture college that has been 11 
years building (starting in 1952 and due for 
completion at the end of next year). The 
Kentucky project is at Bogor, in Indonesia 
where a school of agriculture is being added 
to the already existing University of Indo- 
nesia (this, a 7-year project, to be com- 
pleted in summer 1963, at a total cost of 
$2.5 million). 
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At this writing, Iowa State University is 
in process of signing a contract to provide 
all the technical assistance in agriculture to 
be carried out in Uruguay under AID 
(through the Alianza Para el Progreso). 
This will be an unusual type of project since 
no AID personnel will be involved at all in 
the agriculture technical assistance program 
in Uruguay. Everything—training, advisory 
work with the Ministry of Agriculture, de- 
velopment of institutions—will be carried 
out by university people sent from Ames. 

The emphasis in these university contracts 
has always been, of necessity, on long-term 
planning and development—as is the case 
with AID itself, which came into being in 
September 1961, ushering in the decade of 
development. An example of this is the 
contract signed in early May of this year at 
Madison, Wis., between the university people 
there and AID Administrator Fowler Hamil- 
ton, This was for perhaps the most ambi- 
tious university contract ever undertaken 
in the field of agriculture. It deals with land 
reform in the entire Latin American region. 

Land reform, of course, is the greatest 
need of the underdeveloped countries, par- 
ticularly in Latin America, This is the 
absolute key that unlocks any revolution— 
either ours or the Communists. It is also a 
key that fits much more naturally into our 
hands than theirs, The United States after 
all, is the country where farmers are not 
peasants and owning your own private par- 
cel of land is as natural to our way of life 
as going down to the supermarket—while 
the Communists can only promise private 
ownership of land, if they promise it at all, 
as a step along the way to sweet collectiviza- 
tion. 

The University of Wisconsin contract calls 
for a 5-year research program on Latin 
American land reform (actually, the first 
3 years only were contracted for, at $144 
million—the second part to be signed later 
on). Faculty fieldworkers from Wisconsin 
will range all over Latin America feeding 
back research to the missions, to the Alianza 
to AID in Washington, and to various inter- 
national agencies occupied with Latin Amer- 
ica on every aspect of land reform. “These 
studies will not just be narrowly agricul- 
ture,” one of the men in AID's Office of 
Educational and Social Development said, 
“They will be going into the matters of 
language, legal education, anthropology, 
history as well.” 

A good number of the university projects 
undertaken for AID are multifield ones. 
For example, Colorado State University has 
been engaged since the middle of 1958 in 
combination engineering, agriculture, edu- 
cation, and home economics p with 
Peshawar University in Pakistan. By the 
time it is completed at the end of 1963, $114 
million will have been spent. Also, the 
University of Nebraska has a 4-year pro- 
gram underway at Ataturk University in 
Turkey combining agriculture, education, 
business administration, and engineering; 
and the University of Minnesota has a simi- 
lar 4-year program with Seoul National Uni- 
versity of Korea, in agriculture, medicine, 
nursing, public’ administration, and engi- 
neering. 

Probably the most Important university 
contract in the entire foreign-ald program 
is a combination engineering and educa- 
tional one that started in India on February 
21, 1962. This is expected to be completed 
by the end of 1964 at a cost of $314 million 
and calls for nothing less than the creation 
of an “MIT” for India—a complete college 
of engineering (again, from the ground up). 
This was considered too vast a job for one 
single university to handle. As a result, an 
organization called Educational Services, Inc., 
was formed among nine engineering schools: 
Purdue, Cal Tech, Carnegie Tech, Princeton, 
Onio State, University of Michigan, Case In- 
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stitute of Technology, University of Cali- 
fornia as well as MIT itself. 

The largest number of university projects 
for AID is, logically, in the field of educa- 
tion. At least, 44 educational, or educa- 
tional-plus-other, contracts are currently in 
operation all over the underdeveloped world. 
Some of these are regional—as, for example, 
the University of Michigan's $1.7-million 
contract for teaching English in Laos, Thal- 
land, and Vietnam. The underlying purpose 
of this program, schooling Asians in Eng- 
lish, is not a matter or whimsy or chauvin- 
ism. Before people can become enrolled in 
American universities or can read technical 
journals printed in English—all of which 
may be essential before their national eco- 
nomics can be lifted up by its bootstraps— 
they have to know the English language. 

The program began in August 1958 and is 
expected to phase out (which in Government 
parlance means to be completed success- 
fully), by the end of June 1963. The Michi- 
gan academic contingent, totaling nine men 
and women, set up its southeast Asia regional 
English project headquarters in Bangkok 
and its administrative officers also in Thal- 
land, at the College of Education at 
Prasarnmitr. From there, national head- 
quarters and stafs were set up in the two 
other member countries, with auxiliary 
branch offices studded about the country- 
side on a local basis. The situation varied 
from country to country. When the first 
arrived at Vientiane in Laos, for example, 
they discovered that there was not a single 
Lao teaching in secondary school. 
Thus, it became their immediate aim to train 
Laotian teachers of English for secondary 
schools, However, it was then discovered 
that most of the prospective teachers lacked 
the required educational background (hav- 
ing had only about 6 years of elementary 
school and, at most, 1 or 2 years of sec- 
ondary education). Thus, it became nec- 
essary to set up a program that consisted 
not only of specialized courses in English 
but also general subject matter courses as 
well. The result was the establishment of 
a National Education Center with an Eng- 
lish section providing a 3-year curriculum. 
The first class of 30 students here began in 
January 1960. As of the end of 1961, 51 
students were enrolled in all 3 years of the 
English section—with classes conducted on a 
local level In six separate cities. 

In Vietnam, things were somewhat sim- 
pler. Prospective English teachers, gen- 
erally, had a firmer academic background 
and a faculty of pedagogy was in existence 
at the University of Saigon. A 3-year course 
almost completely on the teaching of Eng- 
lish (except for 3 semester hours per week 
in comparative English and Vietnamese) 
was able to be set into motion. To date, 31 
Vietnamese have received secondary teach- 
ing certificates in English. It is expected 
that before the project is phased out ap- 
proximately 200 will have graduated. 

In Thailand itself, with courses arranged 
through the Prasarnmitr College of Educa- 
tion, and with 10 Thai educators on the 
English teaching staff, a much more ambi- 
tious program was instituted. This consis- 
ted of special 3-month inservice courses for 
existing teachers of English as well as a sys- 
tem of followup visits by staff members after 
the student-teachers had returned to their 
local schools, to see how they were putting 
their newly learned lessons into practice. 
Also, there were intensified 2-week seminars 
for teachers of English both at the Bangkok 
teachers’ college and 11 regional centers for 
those who could not spare the time for the 
regular, 3-month course. To date, an aye- 
rage of 82 teachers have attended each of 
these short seminars over the past 3 years; 
and a total of some 160 have graduated from 
the longer course. 
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Meanwhile, there have been other educa- 
tional programs, carried on by other Ameri- 
can universities, in the individual southeast 
Asia regional nations. In Thailand itself, 
for example, the University of Indiana has 
had a college-level teachers’ training pro- 
gram going at Chulalongkorn University and 
at the previously mentioned Prasarnmitr 
College of Education. Started in Septem- 
ber 1958, it should be completed by Septem- 
ber 1962 at a cost of almost $3 million. And, 
in Cambodia, a rural teachers training pro- 
gram will soon be started by an as yet unde- 
cided US. university contractor at Seim 
Reap, where the fabulous Ankor Wat ruins 
are located. This calls for the development 
of a new teacher education center here in 
the north that will follow the pattern of a 
recently completed AID-contracted project 
at Kompoug Kantuot in the southern region 
of Cambodia. The latter, however, under 
the direction of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee together with the University of Pitts- 
burgh—was confined to the training of rural 
elementary-school teachers (200 are selected 
each year out of 5,000 applicants for 4-year 
courses), while the new project will deal both 
on elementary and secondary school levels, 
and in addition will set up a school for vo- 
cational training. 

In Pakistan there were two teacher-train- 
ing programs that were started from abso- 
lute scratch, Before the students could be 
enrolled and trained, the physical plants of 
the actual schools they were to go to had 
to be established. Both projects began 
around November 1959—one by Colorado 
State College, working with the University 
of Dacca in East Pakistan; the other, by 
Indiana State University, with the Univer- 
sity of the Punjab in West Pakistan. In 
each case, the American university officials 
were involved in the design of the buildings, 
the purchase of equipment as well as the 
actual setting up of curriculums and training 
of students. Both projects are expected to 
be completed by November 1963—the East 
Pakistan one at a cost of $660,000 and the 
one in West Pakistan at $966,000—at which 
time a sufficient number of teachers will 
have been trained to staff the faculties com- 
pletely with native-born Pakistanis. 

A university contractor is now in process 
of being selected for a teachers’ training 
program in the proud west African nation 
of Mali. There are complications here be- 
cause teacher training specialists must be 
provided who are bilingual in French and 
English. According to latest AID thinking, 
some kind of consortium arrangement will 
probably be worked out—with several dif- 
ferent U.S. universities involved—so that 
qualified teachers can be found and the pro- 

may be extended to the also French- 
speaking nation of Senegal as well as Mali. 
The joint program is envisioned as taking 
from 5 to 7 years; and, once again, the job 
will have to be done from the ground up, 
starting with the construction of buildings 
(and perhaps even before that, the clearing 
of the fungle) before a single student can 
be enrolled. 

Aside from education, agriculture, and 
engineering—their major fields of endeavor— 
U.S. universities are engaged overseas in 
many other AlID-sponsored projects. The 
University of Michigan, for example, started 
an approximately $250,000, 24-year public 
administration project in June 1961 in the 
Republic of China, Cornell has a 4-year, 
$300,000 labor affairs underway at 
the University of Chile and another, some- 
what smaller, 2-year program (cost: $24,000) 
in the health field with the Government of 
Peru. The University of Chicago has an 8- 
year economics project underway at the 
Catholic University of Chile (mainly having 
to do with the development of a faculty 
there), and under Alianza Para el Progreso 
thinking, which stresses Latin-American 
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regionalism, this Is being expanded to in- 
clude Argentina as well. The University of 
Buffalo has a program of medical education 
at the National University of Asuncion in 
Paraguay; Carnegie Tech has an intensive, 
2-year, $700,000 program (started in Febru- 
ary 1962) in industrial training with the 
Hindustan Steel Co., of India; Spring Garden 
Institute, of Philadelphia, has an 8-year, 
$144 million program in automotive me- 
chanics underway with the Ministry of Edu- 
cation in Turkey; Northwestern has a public 
administration program in Liberia; the Uni- 
versity of Indiana has a half-million dollar 
audiovisual program with the government 
of the western region of Nigeria—and there 
are hundreds of others, scattered all over the 
underdeveloped world. 

All these university projects—technical 
right arms of our foreign aid—are today in 
process of becoming integral parts of our 
American people-to-people diplomacy. Cer- 
tainly, the call by the foreign ald agency on 
the colleges and universities will not di- 
minish in importance or magnitude. Rather, 
the programs themselves are sure to grow, 
the number of projects increase—and with 
this the cooperation between the professors 
and AID increase also—as the developing 
countries all over the world continue to grow 
and to take their places in the ranks of free 
people of good will everywhere. 


No Chinese Walls 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Cali- 
fornia is showing increasing concern 
over the possible effects of H.R. 11264 and 
H.R. 11265 should these bills receive fa- 
vorable consideration and be the vehicle 
of establishing an electric power “Chinese 
wall” around the Bonneville economic 
transmission area. 

Our colleague, Hon. CHARLES S. GUB- 
SER, has pointed out the possible damage 
which may be experienced by the Stan- 
ford linear accelerator, Ames Aeronau- 
tical Laboratory, and the San Luis proj- 
ect if these preference customers can 
be denied power in order to serve non- 
preference customers within the walled 
area contemplated by these bills. 

The following editorials from the 
Huntington Beach Daily Pilot and the 
Oakland Tribune illustrate our concern 
in California: 

[From the Huntington Beach (Calif.) Dally 
Pilot] 


No CHINESE WALLS 


Representative CHARLES S. Gusser, of Cali- 
fornia, has proposed that all consumers in 
northern California be permitted preferred 
use of electric power from the Federal Cen- 
tral Valley project if Congress passes legisla- 
tion allowing consumers in the Pacific North- 
west, both public and private, to have first 
call on Federal electric plants in that region. 

Mr. Gunskn is opposed to creating such 
“Chinese Walls” of regional preference for 
power generated through the use of public 
funds, but rightly believes that northern 
California deserves as much “protection” as 
anybody else. He also believes that if the 
Northwest gets what it wants, every other 
area of the country is entitled to the same 
treatment. 
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Half the hydroelectric power in the United 
States—either bulit by the Federal Govern- 
ment or authorized for construction —is lo- 
cated in the Pacific Northwest. Although 
advances in extra high voltage transmission 
have now made it economically feasible to 
transmit this power, paid for by the whole 
Nation, over a distance of 2,000 miles, the 
Pacific Northwest has made it clear that it 
intends to hold onto it for use by private 
industrial users in that area against the 
Claims of bona fide public districts elsewhere 
which have a preference right to it under 
the law. 

This determination was emphasized re- 
Peatedly when a House of Representatives 
Subcommittee held hearings on the North- 
West preference bill on June 11 and 12. The 
Bonneville Power Administration, which is 
losing millions of dollars annually at power 
rates it hasn't raised since they were set in 
1939, wants to export seasonally surplus 
Power to California to offset its losses. 

An outcry arose in the Northwest, how- 
ever, over the thought that pumping water 
in California would have-a higher right to 
the power than privately owned aluminum 
Or chemical plants in the Northwest. The 
bill is an attempt to satisfy the demand of 
the Northwest power users that they be pro- 
tected in their enjoyment of the low rates 
made possible by the Federal investment for 
more than two decades. 

The taxpayers of the Nation have Invested 
approximately $1,700 million in Federal 
Power in the Northwest. The investment 
has always been justified on the ground that 

tion, reclamation and other public uses 
Would have first call on this public power. 
& direct contradiction to this argument 
Of the past, however, the residents of the Pa- 
cific Northwest now assert that any private 
industry in the region should have a greater 
Tight to the benefits of this Federal invest- 
Ment than the taxpayers anywhere else who 
Put up the money. 

Mr. Gussrr should continue his opposition 
to the Northwest preference bill by empha- 
sizing the folly of regional Chinese Walls.” 
From the Oakland (Calif.) Tribune, June 24, 

1962] 
JOIN ‘EM AND FIGHT KNM 

The old saying, “if you can't fight em, 
Join em.“ has been rewritten with new em- 
Phasis by Congressman CHARLES S. GUBSER, 
Republican of Gilroy, to reac, “You’ve got to 
Join ‘em, to fight em.“ 

Representative Gupser for several months 
now has been battling an attempt by the U.S. 
Department of Interior to c the his- 
toric preference theory in the sale of public 
Power, 

The preference theory means that power 
from any federally owned powerplant shall 
be available first to cooperatives, municipally 
Owned systems and other public agencies. 
What remains shall be sold to privately 
Owned electric companies and industries, 

This preference provision has been in force 
now for half a century. Yet the Government 
Would change it at this late date and for 
reasons Representative Gussen objects to 
and wisely so. 

Congressman Gussenr first joined battle to 
retain preference when Interior Secretary 
Stewart Udall had a bill introduced changing 
the preference policy from a broad public 
base to a narrow regional one. 

This bill was drafted after the Govern- 
Ment initiated plans to build an intertie 


from the Bonneville Dam to southern Cali- - 


fornia. 

In order to overcome objections to Pacific 
Northwest customers of Bonneville power— 
Who use only part of the electric production 
&nyway—the Interior Department arbitrarily 
decided to seek changes in the preference 
law to read that private power companies 

the Pacific Northwest could buy Federal 
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power in their area ahead of public agencies 
in California, . 

Congressman GuBsER objected to this new 
rationale on the grounds that power gen- 
erated in plants buil by the public belongs 
to all the people and not just to some of the 
people. He also argued that California is 
in need of the extra power produced by Bon- 
neville now. 

The extension of the Congressman's argu- 
ment was that the Pacific Northwest should 
not be allowed to hang on to surplus power 
originated by Bonneville, but not used in the 
Pacific Northwest, simply on the grounds 
that it will be needed at some date in the 
future. 

Representative Gunszn's argument, how- 
ever, seemed to be falling on deaf ears. The 
Federal Government is a powerful protag- 
onist. 

This is what has lead Congressman GUB- 
ser into his new philosophy of “join ‘em to 
fight em.“ And this fight by this one-man 
task force deserves the support of all north- 
ern California. 

What Representative GUBSER is asking 
now—in the form of an amendment to the 
House bill on preference changes, is this: 

The pending bill granting Northwest cus- 
tomers of Bonneville Power regional rights 
should be extended to provide northern Cali- 
fornia with the same regional rights to Cen- 
tral Valley project power. 

Representative GUBSER says he fears that 
“if preference agencies in and around Los 
Angeles (in the event the intertie goes 
through), are denied preference to Bonne- 
ville power, they could demand Central 
Valley project power over the same Federal 
line. Also Nevada could “demand Central 
Valley project preference,” said Represent- 
ative Gusser, “thus the bill would transfer 
the protection problem from the Bonneville 
region to the Central Valley region, There- 
fore, although I do not consider the principle 
of regional protection sound, if the principle 
is approved by Congress, northern California 
should also be protected.” 

As a result of this, Representative GUBSER 
introduced his amendment giving northern 
California the same protection for Central 
Valley project power which the other con- 
gressional bill would give the Northwest for 
Bonneville power. 

Says Congressman Guaser: Federal instal- 
lations like the Stanford Linear Accelerator, 
the Ames Aeronautical Laboratory, and San 
Luis project pumps, all in the northern 
California region, could lose out to Los An- 
geles" * * + if southern California should 
demand preferential treatment. 

Congressman Gusser deserves our praise 
for his efforts. 


The 1962 Flag Day Exercises at 
U.S. Capitol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege on June 14 to again be 
the speaker at the annual Flag Day ex- 
ercises, a distinction I have had 7 out of 
the 8 years I have served in Congress. 

Accepting this responsibility each year 
is an obligation for which I make myself 
readily available, because I feel any and 
all tributes to this glorious emblem of 
ours should have priority, not just once 
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a year on Flag Day, but as frequently as 
possible. 

Aside from my own participation in 
these exercises, I wish to recognize the 
many wonderful patriots who gave of 
their time and talent to see that this 
salute to Old Glory was fitting and 
proper. We should be especially grate- 
ful to the members of the U.S. Army 
Band and the officers and men from 
Company B of the 1st Battle Group, 
3d Infantry—Old Guard—at Fort Myer, 
who told the flag story with such dra- 
matic eloquence. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to call attention to the program for 
the 1962 Flag Day exercises at the Capi- 


tol under the sponsorship of the Depart- 


ment of the Potomac, Woman’s Relief 
Corps, Auxiliary to the Grand Army of 
the Republic. With the program I am 
also including my remarks as principal 
speaker, and the names of the members 
of the U.S. Army Band and the names 
of the Company B personnel who par- 
ticipated in the flag story. I regret that 
the remarks of Dr. John R. West are not 
available at this time: 


Fa Day Exercises, JUNE 14, 1962, THE 
East FRONT OF THE U.S. CAPITOL, SPON- 
SORED BY DEPARTMENT OF THE POTOMAC, 
Woman’s RELIEF Corps AUXILIARY TO THE 
GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC 


1. 6:15-6:30 p.m.: Prelude, U.S. Army 
Band; Lt. Col, Hugh Curry, leader and com- 
manding officer. 

2. Presentation of colors: National Guard 
of Honor of the American Legion, Maj. John 
A. Shallcross, commanding officer; Woman's 
Relief Corps, Daughters of Union Veterans 
of the Civil War, Ladies of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, Auxiliary to the Sons of 
Union Veterans of the Civil War, Auxiliary 
United Spanish War Veterans, Ladies Auxil- 
lary Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, American Legion Auxiliary, Woman's 
Army Corps Veterans Association, American 
Gold Star Mothers, American War Mothers, 
Jewish War Veterans Auxiliary, Catholic War 
Veterans Auxiliary, Gold Star Wives of Amer- 
ica, Sons and Daughters of Liberty, Ladies 
Auxiliary Fleet Reserve Association, Daugh- 
ters of 98, Navy Mothers Club of America, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Na- 
tional Society Children of the American Rey- 
olution, National Chapter (Capitol) Ameri- 
can War Mothers, Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts. 

3. Invocation: Rev. Peter P. Maher, St. 
Peter’s Roman Catholic Church, Second and 
C Streets SE. 

4. Pledge of Allegiance: Mrs. Myrtle Aron. 
past department president, department pa- 
trlotic instructor. 

5. “America the Beautiful”; U.S. Army 
Band, soloist, Sp5 David M. Beckwitt. 

6. Introduction of master of ceremonies: 
Robert Sutphin, president, GA.R. Memorial 
Day Corp. 

7. Introduction: Mrs. Caroline Hodgkin, 
department president, Woman's Relief Corps. 

8. Address: Dr. John R. West, pastor, 
Church of God, Southeast Washington. 

9. “Faith of Our Fathers”: U.S. Army Band 
and soloist, Sp5 David M. Beckwitt. 

10, Address: Hon. FRED SCHWENGEL, Mem- 
ber of Congress, Iowa. 

11, March on of flag story troops. 

12: Flag story: Ist Battle Group, 3d In- 
fantry, Fort Meyer, Va. Capt. James W. 
Spires, commanding officer. 

13. National anthem: Audience participa- 
tion. 

14. Benediction: Chaplain, 3d Infantry. 

15. March off flag story troops. 

16. Retiring of organizational colors: Na- 
tional Guard of Honor. 
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Committee in charge of arrangements: 
Myrtle L. Aron, past department president, 
patriotic instructor; Mary Nichols, past de- 
partment president; the late Olive D. Minard, 
past department president; Louise Leone, 
department secretary. 

Appreciation: U.S. Army Band; Mrs. Fran- 
ces Nelson; J. George Stewart, Architect of 
the U.S. Capitol; Robert Sutphin; Hon. Fred 
Schwengel; Dr. John R. West; Rev. Peter P. 
Maher; ist Battle Group, 3d Infantry; Na- 
tional Guard of Honor, and all participating 
organizations. 


Tue FLAG AND ITS INNER MEANING 


(By the Honorable Frep SCHWENGEL, Flag 
Day Ceremony, U.S. Capitol, June 14, 
1962) 

People like all of you, who want to promote 
a better spirit of patriotism and loyalty to 
our country, are the kind of patriots we need 
a lot more of today. 

History may not be the only teacher of 
patriotism but it is the one indispensable 
teacher. The more we know about our his- 
tory and heritage, the great men who led it, 
and the principles which sustained its peo- 
ple in time of trial, the deeper will be our 
feeling for our country. It cannot be wrong 
then to recall, in days like this, some his- 
tory and use it to promote the honorable 
goals our country has always stood for; goals 
and ideas that are reflected in the flag we 
honor today. 

Many of you are here because you belong 
to one of several important patriotic groups. 
Others are here because of an urge to re- 
new an interest. To all, I say, welcome, and 
I applaud your spirit. The diversity of the 
people and groups before me today, in the 
shadow of the flag that flies constantly on 
the east side of the Capitol dome—all with 
a patriotic motivation—is a sign of your 
desire to keep alive and growing something 
free, precious, all inclusive and unifying; all 
with a hope and desire to promote freedom 
in the hearts and minds of human beings 
everywhere. 

E pluribus unum is written on the base 
of the Goddess of Freedom atop the Capitol 
Building. It means “One out of many.” E 
pluribus unum, in a sense, is a unifying 
precept. We engrave it on our coins. We 
build it into our literature. We should carry 
it in our hearts. 

It is good to have this unity concretely 
expressed in living Americans like yourselves 
on a day as sacred to our past, our present, 
and our future, as Flag Day. 

From where we stand today, many presi- 
dents have expressed so many things that 
both challenged and unified us. All of them 
added to our heritage in what was said and 
in what they did. Great men like Lincoln 
stood here for the sole purpose of unifying 
us. His prime objective, 100 years ago, was 
to save the Union, saying to the country 
what he would have us say to the world 
today; “We are not enemies, but friends. 
We must not be enemies,” he said after the 
told us to “think calmly and well upon the 
whole subject.” To think calmly and well 
is good advice always and it is more neces- 
sary now than ever before. It is not hard 
today for us to give vent to our feeling of 
belonging to each other, of belonging to this 
country and of belonging to the flag. 

We must come to believe that what this 
fiag stands for belongs also to the world. 
It, and the country it represents, seeks to 
have a world-unifying force. As we think 
on this, the flag that we would honor today 
becomes something even more thrilling. Our 
pride is greatly enhanced, 

All can learn from the experience of our 
country where religious belief and shades of 
political opinion blend and flourish under 
the set of principles of freedom brought 
forth by our early patriots. 
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I am delighted and all should take com- 
fort in noting the list of organizations that 
are sponsoring and participating in this 
event: The Woman's Relief Corps, the 
Daughters of Union Veterans, the Ladies of 
the Grand Army of the Republic. There is 
nostalgia and poetry and history in the very 
sound of names like these and the following: 
The Women’s Army Corps Veterans Assn., 
the American Gold Star Mothers, Inc., the 
American War Mothers, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the Jewish War Veterans Aux- 
iliary, the Gold Star Wives of America, The 
symbol of unity is evidenced also when we 
note that the following are here also: The 
Sons and Daughters of Liberty, Catholic War 
Veterans Auxiliary, the Ladies Auxiliary Fleet 
Reserve Association, and the Daughters of 
98, the Navy Mothers Club of America and 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
The presence of boy scouts and girl scouts 
gives us hope for the future and, of course, 
we are grateful for the presence of all. 

By your presence, you bear positive witness 
that this flag has a special significance and 
meaning for you. As we refiect on its glor- 
ious history, it seems to issue a clarion call 


, and would have us listen as it speaks to the 


soul of man. And, as it flies over our herd, 
it reminds us of our heritage and our obliga- 
tion as living citizens. 

Because it is speaking to the soul of man, 
it means that the strength of our country 
is not predicated entirely on military and 
economic might. These things do involve 
the defense of our country and they are 
important but the strength of America is, I 
believe, in its soul. And when you speak of 
the soul of a Nation, you speak of its philos- 
ophy and its application of principles that 
win and secure the hearts and minds of 
men. 

The soul of this Nation means equal jus- 
tice under law. It is encompassed in such 
phrases as: “conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal.” The soul of this Nation 
speaks to us with specific meaning where our 
Constitution tells us that: “Neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude * * * shall exist 
within the United States, or any place sub- 
ject to their jurisdiction.” 

A nation has a soul when it gives protec- 
tion to its people against “unreasonable 
search and seizure.” The soul of a nation 
is reflected in the Bill of Rights, trial by 
jury and due process of law. It means that 
private property shall not be taken for 
public use, without just compensation. 
The freedom and liberty and the dignity of 
man are spelled out in these hard, rugged, 
deliberate and meaningful words; words to 
lve by and be governed with. 

No one can say that these are mere 
empty phrases, We back them up and give 
them force with an elected legislative body 
which makes the laws here, the executive 
department that enforces the laws, and the 
marvelous system of courts which pass on 
the fairness. These things are realistic, 
specific and have the capability of settling 
issues. In this we have what I call the soul 
of a nation. Our Nation—the United States 
of America. 

Also, when I see this flag, it reminds me 
of some specific and natural outgrowths of 
the system established on this soil in 1776 
when our forefathers enunciated the phi- 
losophy of equality. Since that time, this 
Government has done more to benefit people 
than any other government in all history. 
Natural outgrowths, too, were emphasis on 
extending more freedoms to more people. 

At the beginning, our forefathers intend- 
ed that this freedom movement should be 
worldwide. They that man would 
seek to emulate and benefit from our ex- 
perience. Feeling the urge to extend these 
freedoms, and on the eve of a great world 
war, an extraordinary document was issued. 
We called it the four freedoms. 
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While they are a part of our basic law, 
this time it is proposed emphatically that 
the area of application be the whole world. 
We have come to know it also as the Atlan- 
tic Charter. Now, since this utterance be- 
longs to our time, let us pause to examine 
it a moment, 

The four freedoms expressed the world- 
wide aims of this Nation. They were enun- 
ciated by President Roosevelt in a message 
to Congress, January 6, 1941, and implied 
by the Atlantic Charter which was signed 
by President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill. These four freedoms—freedom 
of speech and expression, freedom of wor- 
ship, freedom from want and freedom from 
fear—have had a tremendous impact all 
over the world. This, like the other great 
documents written for us, provided a state- 
ment of issues and a declaration of prin- 
ciples for the support of which the Ameri- 
can people were prepared to fight as a 
nation. 

Today, when we say fight-as-a-nation, 
we are speaking of stakes in human conflict 
that are without parallel in the annals of 
time. 

We were declaring then for the freedom of 
speech and expression everywhere in the 
world and the freedom of every person to 
worship in his own way everywhere. The 
third was freedom from want—which, trans- 
lated into world terms—means economic un- 
derstandings which will secure to every na- 
tion a healthy peacetime life for its inhabi- 
tants everywhere in the world, The fourth 
was freedom from fear, which means, in 
world terms, a worldwide reduction of arma- 
ments to such a point and in such a thor- 
ough fashion that no nation will be in a 
position to commit an get of physical ag- 
gression against any neighbor anywhere in 
the world. 

The President of the United States then 
said of these four freedoms: “That is no 
vision of a distant millennium. It is a defi- 
nite basis for a kind of world attainable in 
our own time and generation.” And then 
he added; That kind of world is the very 
antithesis of the so-called new order of 
tyranny which the dictators seek to create 
with the crash of a bomb.” 

Speaking to you today humbly as a Con- 
gressman of the United States, I, too, would 
like to reaffirm these noble goals and say that 
they need to be prosecuted with greater vig- 
or, enthusiasm, and spirit. Whether they 
are attainable in our own generation or not 
may be difficult to say but of this I am 
sure—we better be at it. This is the su- 
preme challenge of our time. It calls for 
putting forth much more effort and demands 
that we spend much more time in making 
plans for peace based upon sound reason 
and offering programs that are morally right. 
This is no easy task. This will call upon the 
very best and all of our talent. 

Lincoln once said, “If we can first find out 
where we are and whither we are tending we 
can better judge what to do and how to do 
it.“ In this he seems to speak for today. 
It suggests looking into our own experience. 
This I have done and I have come to the 
conclusion that there has been an omission 
which now needs to be put into the four free- 
doms, or added, to give us a total of five 
freedoms. 

That freedom is one we have had and have 
taken for granted so much—it is the freedom 
of movement—the movement of men and 
goods, of voices and ident within a country 
and in the world. 

There have been trag'c violations of this 
freedom in the areas where they have iron 
curtains, barbed-wire .ences, and concrete 
walls. These are physical evidences of the 
much worse fron curtainn caused by ignor- 
ance, misunderstandinge and selfish interest 
that seem to prevail more or less everywhere. 
All these walls, barbed wire and concrete. 
and bayonets seperatinc = people between 
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countries, within countries and within sec- 
tions of countries would be eliminated by 
the application of this fifth freedom which 
Iam proposing. It Is a freedom that a 

ple should enjoy without obstruction of 
hideous, antifreedom walls of separation and 
misery. I wish it could have been foreseen 
when the four freedoms were conceived and 
Proclaimed. For as experience has shown, 
the four freedoms are meaningless without 
the freedom of movement. 

Nothing that has confronted my eyes in 
u lifetime of experience is comparable to the 
visual, demonstrable, ugly evil symbolized 
by the wall that a Communist government 
has put up to separate East from West 
Germany. I saw that wall in all its crude, 
raw. naked horror only some months ago and 
it represents for me their flag, the very heart 
and soul, the quintessence of communism 
and the monolithic state—just as this flag 
that flies above us symbolized what I have 
been describing as the soul of this Nation. 

If we will but recover and renew the faith 
of our fathers and fulfill the mission and 
ambition they had for this Nation, the world 
will see clearly the contrasts and the differ- 
ences in the two great contending systems. 
The sickle and hammer on red is tyranny, 
crude concrete walls, barbed wire, iron cur- 
tains and none of the five freedoms. The 
Stars and bars not only stand for all the 
freedoms—open skies, malice toward none 
and charity for all, but seeks not to bury 
but give a rebirth of freedom for mankind 
everywhere. These are spiritual things, they 
are irresistible, this spiritual strength mo- 
tivates our political being. Our flag stands 
for that. 

We have proved on this soil, after nearly 
two centuries, that the rule of government 
by the consent of the governed can make for 
& strength more prodigious than anything 
the Caesars have ever known. This 
bears witness to that truth. This flag is not 
the emblem of power. It is not the symbol 
of domination. This flag speaks to the hu- 
man spirit. And this flag embodies the best, 
the very best of all the ages. For in that flag 
is the treasure of Graeco-Roman and Judeo- 
Christian civilization. 

Because this flag is all these things, it has 
the greatest power over the individual an 
emblem can possibly have; it can call upon 
er to give willingly our very lives for its sur- 
vival. ' 

And just this—the sacrifice of life itself is 
One of the glories of its magnificent history. 

Indeed. we may well ask ourselves: 


For how can men die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 

For the ashes of their fathers 
And the temples of their gods? 


Your representatives here today of the or- 
ganizatlons that have intimately known 
these sacrifices need no explanation of the 
deep meaning of the simple lines I have just 
uttered. 

Fiag Day is a sacred day. We pray we shall 
haye many of them. And so long as there 
are those, like you at this ceremony, who 
have faith in the sublime meaning of the in- 
stitutions it symbolizes, this flag of ours will 

ve a long and a happy life. 

Long may it wave. 

PERSONNEL OF THE U.S. ARMY BAND AND 
Corus WHO PARTICIPATED IN Flad Day 
CEREMONY AT THE CAPITOL JUNE 14, 1962 

THE U.S. ARMY BAND 

Lt. Col, Hugh J. Curry, director; M. Sgt. 
Flavius R. Bartlett; M. Sgt. Vincent J. Bat- 
tista; M. Sgt. Elmer H. Kettler; Ste. Patrick 
Brogan; Sfc. Raiph L. Burge; Sfc. John A. 
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Delhomme; Sp7c. Eugene A. Dimond; Sp7c. 
Albert T. Goepper; Sp7c. Raymond W. Halt; 
M. Sgt. Robert E. Hole; Ste. Joseph H. Hump- 
herson, Jr; Sp7c. Anthony B. Korcel; Ste. 
Richard H. Mains; Sfc. Paul T. Scott; Ste. 
Francis P. Taylor: Sfc. John J. Tunney; 
M. Sgt. William E. Vogelson; Sp6c. Elvan L. 
Alyea; Sfc. Fred S. Bohrmann; Sp6c. Michael 
A. Cefaratti; Ste. Andrew Cioffi; Sp6c. Keith 
C. Clark; Spec. Bruce C. Cornue; Sfc. Alvin 
F. Cromwell; Sfc. Eugene L. Drifmeyer; Sp6c. 
Robert B. Ferguson, Jr.; S. Sgt. Lewis M. 
Fripp; Sp6c. Louis Greenspan; Sic. Arthur S. 
Greenwood, Jr.; Sfc. Edmund E. Korcel; 
Sp6c. Stephen Kowalski; Sp6c. Robert A. 
Lewis; Sp6c. Paulino Mandragona; Sp6c. Al- 
yin J. Millonig; S. Sgt. Thomas W. Murray; 
Sp6c. Edward A. Nalepa; Sp6c. Michael Nar- 
della. 
THE U.S. ARMY CHORUS 


Sp5c. David M. Beckwitt, Sp6c. Robert J. 
Pallansch, S. Sgt. Joseph V. Popillo, Jr., 
S. Sgt. L. Shaffer, Sp6c. Henry S. 
Smith, Ste. Warren E. Smith, Sfc. Gordon L. 
Tanner, Sfc. Elviro D. Todino, Sp6c. William 
D. Wilson, Sp5c. Charles R. Bassett, Sp5c. 
Aldo G. Betelli, Sp5c. Jack L. Boyle, Sgt. Don- 
ald E. DuPont, Sgt. Kenneth L. Domer, Sp5c. 
Robert E. Edmonds, Jr., Sgt. Roy M. Fales, 
Sp5c. Frank H. Fleming, Sp5c. Edgar R. 
Gloss, SpSc. Frederick B. Hewitt, Sp5c. Fred- 
erick D. Hollis, III. Sp5c. Adam Hubbell, 
Sp5c. Leo B. Hurst, Sp5c. James E. Johnson, 
Sp5c. Joseph K. Koplin, Spöc. Robert H. 
Kraft, Spöc. Charles A. Lacina, Sp5c. Theo- 
dore J. Lapina, Sp5c. Raymond E. Martin, 
Sp5c. Patrick E. McGuffey, Spic. Arthur B. 
Moreland, Sp5c. Edward W. Naylor, Jr., Sp5c. 
Jack L. Ratterree, Sp5c. Harley E. Rex, Sp5c. 
Robert B. Shepard, Spic. John C. Van Bock- 
ern, Sp5c. Earl D. Weliver, and Sp5c. Law- 
rence R. Wagner. 


FLAG STORY PERSONNEL: COMPANY “B”, 1ST 
Barr GROUP, 3D INFANTRY (THE OLD 
GUARD), FORT MYER, ARLINGTON, Va. 


Capt. John A. Keutmann, commanding 
officer; ist Lt. Robert W. Riscassi, project 
Officer; 1st Lt. Homer G. Gray, Jr., assistant 
project officer; Ist Lt. Thomas A. Story, as- 
sistant project officer; Sp4c. Donald R. Webb; 
Pvt. Rufus McClendon, Jr.; Pic. James J. 
Gross; Pvt. Const. Horianopoulos; Sp4c. Jesse 
C. Reed; Pfc. Dwight C. Sullivan; Pvt. 
Maurice F. O'Neil; Sp4c. Donald M. Baudat; 
Pfc. Norbert L. Koch; Pyt. Ernest W. Joiner; 
Pfc. Roy E. Brown; Pic. James F. Williams; 
Pfc. Ivan M. Bennett; Pvt Ralph O. Costley: 
Pyt. Charles E. Johnson; Pfc. Leroy T. Nard; 
Sp4c. Winston C. Winders; Pfc. Wilbur D. 
Prince; Sp4. Willlam Schoppy, Jr.; Sp4c. Ken- 
neth E. Jones; Pvt. Dean A. Larson; Pvt. 
Charles C. Lane; Pvt. James S. Carter; Sp4c. 
Kenneth R Webb; Pvt. Donald R. Ricker; 
Sp4c. Michael J. Hickey; Pvt. Gerald D. 
Gregersen; Pfc. Daniel L. Belcher; Pfc. Mar- 
tin B. Wendell; Pfc. James D. Jenkins; Pvt. 
Frederick R. Wallace; Pfc, Charles E. Clark; 
Pvt. Jon B. Howard; Pfc. Floyd D. Olson; 
Pfc. John D. Battistoni; Pfc. James F. Kemp; 
Pvt. Francis T. Wallace; Pfc. Grover C. Tay- 
lor; Pvt Vincent R. Cafarella; Pvt. Norman 
L. Maser; Sp4c. John L. Strano; Pyt. Jerome 
A. Vogel; Sp4. James S. Doyle; Pfc. William 
P. Burkert; Pfc. Thomas J. Skotek: Pfc. 
Richard W. Borst; Pvt. Joseph A. Fico, Jr.: 
Pyt. Charles B. Spencer; Sp4c. Lyle W. Oak- 
ley; Pyt. Fred B. Crenshaw; M. Sgt. Rudolph 
G. Haynie; Sic. Walter H. Young; Sgt. Dale 
C. Shepard; Sgt. Richard Harris; Sp4c. Ken- 
neth A. Long; Sgt. John T. Fritch; Sgt. 
Richard M. Rapp; Sgt. William Davis; Sgt. 
Gussie Ellis; Sp4. Marco J. Faraci; Sgt. For- 
rest E, Hinkle. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 15 many of the Members of the Con- 
gress had the pleasure of attending a 
dinner given by the Magazine Publishers 
Association at their 43d spring confer- 
ence. We were greatly impressed by an 
address of Edward Weeks, editor of the 
Atlantie on the history of magazines in 
the United States which follows: 

THE PLACE OF MAGAZINES IN AMERICA 

(By Edward Weeks) 

Back in the early 1920's I found myself 
caught up in a series of unpremeditated ar- 
guments with the man who was destined to 
be my father-in-law. There is, as you all 
know, & natural antipathy between the fa- 
ther of a girl and the young man who is 
threatening to take heraway. In some fam- 
ilies the amenities are preserved; in my case 
the hostility was outspoken. My opponent 
was a successful New York architect whose 
firm had just completed the Grand Central 
Terminal and a yast assortment of buildings 
on Park Avenue. Unkie,“ as I came to call 
him, was a profound believer in the im- 
mortality of steel, marble, and cement, and 
a profound disbeliever in the printed word. 
He was also profane and hard of hearing. 
Don't be a damn fool,” he used to shout 
at me over the prostrate bodies of the women 
present. Don't think of going into pub- 
lishing. Books and magazines are at a dead 
end. People are too busy dancing, motoring, 
going to the movies, listening to the radio. 
They will never have time for reading again. 
Get into something safe like banking or real 
estate.” 

“Who do you think is reading ‘Main 
Street“ ? I used to shout back at him. But 
“Unkie” didn't Know or care. He had never 
heard of Sinclair Lewis. In fact, the only 
book I ever caught “Unkie” reading during 
our rivalry was entitled “The Memoirs of 
Daisy, the Princess of Pless’—and he had 
known Daisy in her salad days. 

Funny how a feud like that lingers on In 
the mind after all these years. Arguing 
with your father-in-law is, I guess, a little 
like testifying before Congress: you never 
have the last word, you never really say 
things as conclusively as you intend. 
“Unkie” lived long enough to see me made 
editor of the Atlantic in 1938, and I think 
he took some small consolation in that; he 
never lost his skepticism, but if my maga- 
zine foundered at least I would do my drown- 
ing on the bridge. In my heart, of course, 
I keep on arguing with him as we do with 
those seniors who have made us bite on 
granite. “Unkie,” I say, “here I am still at 
it after 37 years. And what do you know: 
in 1961 American readers bought 390 million 
copies of paperback books and 4½ billion 
copies of our national magazines. ‘Unkie,’ 
can you hear?” 


But getting back to that feud of the 
1920's. Not only did I persist in publishing, 
but I was reckless enough to take an edi- 
torial job in Boston. “For God's sake, why 
Boston,” asked “Unkie.” “When you lose 
a job in Boston, nobody wants you.” The 
Atlantic when I joined it in January 1924 
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was a small business with a famous tradi- 
tion going back to the days when Boston 
thought of itself as the hub of the universe. 
We had an editorial staff of three—I was the 
third—and we had one proofreader. We 
kept our manuscripts in tin breadboxes 
marked Today,“ “Yesterday,” and “The 
Abyss of Time.” We never had an editorial 
conference; the decisions were all made by 
the editor in private. And yet this home- 
made sheet which once had a monopoly of 
the best writers in North America—Emerson, 
Thoreau, Longfellow, Hawthorne, and Whit- 
tier, all living close by in Concord, Salem, 
and Cambridge—this small monthly maga- 
zine was still able to change American taste 
and thinking. 

Let me give you two examples. In 1926 
when I was the first reader, the Atlantic ac- 
cepted a slugging, sweaty short story from 
an unknown writer then living in Paris. 
His name was Ernest Hemingway and his 
story entitled “Fifty Grand“ was about a 
middleweight champion who, while training 
to defend his title, was offered $50,000 by the 
gamblers to throw the fight. We knew that 
this was rugged and very original writing; 
we had no way of knowing that the manu- 
script had already been rejected by four 
other magazines. This was Hemingway's 
first story to appear in any national maga- 
gine, and when we printed it, we—and 
Hemingway—began to change American 
taste 


In the following autumn of 1927 it became 
apparent that Gov. Al Smith would run 
for the Presidency, if nominated. Now there 
was a New York lawyer who kept proclaim- 
Ing that Governor Smith was really not elig- 
ible for the highest office—that it was one 
thing to be Governor of New York, but quite 
another to be President—and that as a good 
Catholic—if he were elected—he would come 
into the White House with a divided alle- 
giance. So we encouraged the lawyer to put 
his doubts in writing and then—and this 
was harder—we persuaded Al Smith to re- 
ply. His article which he wrote with the aid 
of Judge Proskauer and Father Duffy, and 
which we published under the title of 
“Catholic and Patriot,” stands today as the 
final conciliatory statement on that once- 
divisive issue. The religious prejudice was 
so Intense at the time and the Governor's 
article was thought to be such a hot potato 
that a copy of it was actually stolen from 
our press by an unscrupulous Boston news- 
paper who rushed it into print. We made 
them pay us $20,000 for breaking our copy- 
right, but the main point I want you to re- 
member is that we made news with a ringing 
affirmation which stands unchallenged. 

From where we stand today it is clear that 
the 1920's were as tranquil as a cup of tea; 
we shall never know such national tran- 
quillity again. We had turned our backs on 
the League of Nations. We had agreed to 
scrap our magnificent fleet. We did not 
believe that the Fascists in Italy or the 
runaway inflation in Germany could possibly 
affect us. All we had left to argue about 
Was prohibition—and how to break it; the 
alarming behavior of flaming youth, and 
that question, which was more novel then 
than now, Shall I divorce my wife? 

But in the midst of this domestic serenity 
the American reading habits were changing. 
The habits of the American reader are one 
of the most powerful and underrated 
forces in this country. When you hear that 
a famous magazine has died, remove your 
hat for a moment of silence—and then look 
about for the magazine that has crowded it 
out. It is the readers who force these 
changes, and what they want is something 
that is fresher and that comes closer to 
their interests. 

Listen: In the spring of 1922 DeWitt Wal- 
lace launches, quietly, the Reader's Digest 
which was destined to enter more house- 
holds here and the world over than any other 
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periodical in our history. In the spring of 
1923 Briton Hadden and Henry Luce bring 
in Time, which gave my generation, the vet- 
erans of the First World War, the alert na- 
tional and international journalism we were 
hungry for. In the spring of 1925, Harold 
Ross, a genius at editing, introduces the 
New Yorker. Here were three bright new 
beacons—and they keep on springing up, 
through the depression and after. In 1930, 
Fortune gives big business the chance to 
take off its hat and tell its right name. In 
1937, Life and Look make us aware, graphi- 
cally, sometimes brutally, sometimes tenderly 
of how the other half lives. And it should 
be added that with its superb color pages 
Life has helped to educate the country in 
its appreciation of the fine arts. 

At the end of the Second World War when 
the Negro was making his breakthrough in 
many fields—baseball, professional employ- 
ment, teaching at mixed colleges—it is sig- 
nificant that a Negro editor, John H. John- 
son—with $500 borrowed from his mother— 
should begin publishing in Chicago the most 
important of what has now become a quartet 
of successful magazines. Ebony is owned 
and operated by Negroes; it has mirrored the 
brighter side of Negro life, highlighted his 
achievement and success under democracy, 
and has greatly improved this country’s 
image in its relations with the Afro-Asian 
nations. In May 1948, a brililant young 
editor named Gerard Piel takes the Scientific 
American out of a used-car lot and builds 
for it a brandnew motor. He realized that 
for the first time in our civilization the lay- 
man and the specialist would need to share 
a depending interest in science. I don’t 
know if Scientifi¢ American sends a compli- 
mentary subscription to the Kremlin, but I 
suspect that Messrs. Stalin and Khrushchev 
have done more to increase its circulation 
than any amount of third-class postage ap- 
peals. And then in 1954, James Parton de- 
signs his handsome, cloth-bound “American 
Heritage” for a readership which was hungry 
to know more about our history and the 
great Americans who had carried us through 
the racking decisions of the past. 

You will have noticed how often my em- 
phasis has fallen on nonfiction rather than 
on fiction. As a people, we have matured 
very rapidly under our responsibilities as 
leaders of the West. Spurred by the anxiety 
of this atomic age, what American readers 
are looking for is more light and leading, 
more knowledge, more ideas, and the bracing 
philosophy that comes from biography and 
history. A magazine is the product of its 
times. When the times are serene as they 
were in the 1920's, when you have a fat cat“ 
like the old American magazine which was 
built on the Horatio Alger formula and which 
prospered—for a time—with its tales of how 
old so-and-so went up the ladder of success 
and became president of the company. Those 
were the days when the names of Jeffrey 
Farnol, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Zane Grey, 
or Harold Bell Wright on the cover of a 
fiction magazine would sell a millfon or two 
copies on the newsstand. But the reading 
habits, as I have said, are a powerful force 
and today they have changed. The mag- 
azines of greatest influence today are the 
magazines of ideas. The Saturday Evening 
Post marked the change when they began to 
play down the serials and play up the ad- 
ventures of the mind. McCall's, under the 
acceleration of Herbert Mayes, has featured 
biography ranging all the way from Maurice 
Chevalier to Anthony Eden. The Farm 
Journal polls its readers on whether or not 
they approve of the Kennedy farm program 
and they received 52,000 letters in 2 weeks. 
Two weeks later Congress knows the result 
of that poll. 

I have just returned from a long visit to 
Yugoslavia and it was interesting to see that 
the European editions of Time and News- 
week were on sale in the kiosks of Belgrade. 
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The air editions of Time, Newsweek, and U.S. 
News & World Report, yes, even copies of the 
Atlantic and Harper's are studied in every 
foreign chancellery. They are studied for 
our opinions and for every indication of our 
planning. Never before have American 
magazines had such an impact abroad. 

One editor, one magazine, the old but 
magic formula, You have just heard Mike 
Cowles telling of his encounter with Mr. 
Khrushchev. Mike has been going after his 
own copy ever since he founded Look; 20 
years ago it was Mike who flew with Wendell 
Wilkie in their historic survey of one world. 
One editor, one magazine. In his first 5 
years as editor of The New Yorker, Harold 
Ross brought together these five star contrib- 
utors: James Thurber, Peter Arno, Clarence 
Day, E. B. White, and Wolcott Gibbs—how 
could you beat it? When I think of Dewitt 
Wallace of the Reader's Digest, I always 
see his wife, Lila, in the background— 
there are times when it is hard to tell which 
is the better half editorially. Im 1934, DeWitt 
was talking casually with a garage man in 
Armonk Village, N.., and the mechanic 
straightened him up by asking if he had any 
idea of the murder that was being committed 
on our highways. every day. DeWitt went 
home and brooded, and the article that 
emerged from that conversation, “And Sud- 
den Death” by J. C. Furnas, did more to 
arouse this country to the horror of wild 
driving than anything in print before. And 
watch this double play. Fortune picks up 
the idea and drives it home in a followup 
article by McClintic by saying that the only 
safe road is a divided highway. The Merritt 
Parkway was then on blueprints—and it be- 


comes our first big divided highway. 


In the early twenties George J. Hecht, who 
had edited the best undergraduate magazine 
at Cornell, was returning from Europe. One 
of his shipboard companions was a woman 
who confided to him what a mess she had 
made bringing up her children. George had 
intended to go into publishing; now he had 
his incentive. Parents Magazine was what 
he called his baby, and today with its mil- 
lions of readers and with the educative in- 
fluence of the Parents Institute, George 
reckons that his magazine has guided the 
rearing of more than 50 million children. 
One editor, one magazine—but what a 
grandfather. = 

All editors have insomnia, They read late, 
and they know that the factory of the mind 
never stops working. When I lie awake be- 
tween 3 and 4 am. what I think about 
naturally is the Atlantic, not one of the 
giants I've been talking about, but a small 
independent which has been generating ideas 
and good literature for over a century. I 
have devoted 37 years to the Atlantic, and 
under my editorship the circulation has 
tripled. Naturally I expect it to live. I 
think of the other small independents who 
have been generating big ideas—Jack Fischer 
of Harper's, Norman Cousins of the Saturday 
Review, Max Ascoll of the Reporter, Com- 
mentary, the Commonweal, the National Re- 
view, the Nation, New Republic, the Partisan 
Review. Our influence is far greater than 
our numbers. I know that, and I know on 
what a small margin we all operate. We live 
on our courage and by our discoveries and 
with the belief that the free competition of 
ideas has made this Republic the audacious 
and independent country that It is. 

In the great days of Rome the gladiators, 
as they lined up in the arena, would face the 
emperor and lowering their swords would 
cry, “Hail Caesar, we who are about to die 
salute you"”—morituri te salutamus. Upon 
that Roman image I want to superimpose 
an American scene closer to home. In 1861 
Governor Andrew, of Massachusetts, with 
some friends of his from Boston paid a visit 
to an Army camp on the outskirts of Wash- 
ington. General McClellan put on a review 
for them in the late afternoon, and he also 
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insisted that the Governor's party dine with 
him and spend the night in the guest tents. 
One of the women, a Boston housewife, was 
too stirred to sleep, so she lit the candle by 
the camp bed, and to the rhythm of “John 
Brown's Body,” to the rhythm of the march- 
ing feet she began to compose a poem. 
When she got back to Boston, Julia Ward 


Howe sent her poem to the Atlantic and 


we paid her $4 for it. We printed it under 
the title, “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
You know how it begins: 


“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 
of the Lord: 
He is trampling out the vintage where the 
grapes of wrath are stored; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of his 
terrible swift sword: 
His truth is marching on.” 


Ladies and gentlemen, we must keep that 
truth marching on. 


Let Us Not Abandon Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr, DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, with 
the two-China policy proposed by those 
power in the administration, and 
Other weakening aspects of our foreign 
Policy, the guest editorial in yesterday's 
New York Daily News needs to be read 
by every American interested in keeping 
Our strength in the Pacific, for the free- 
dom of the world. The article follows: 
GUEST EDITORIAL 


Full text of a statement by Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, President of Nationalist 
China, to DeWitt Copp and Marshall Peck— 
Printed in their book “The Odd Day“; Wil- 

Morrow & Co., New York; 212 pages, 
numerous maps and illustrations, $4.50— 
and released in advance of the complete 
book's July 25 publication date: 

“The original and basic intention of U.S. 
Policy has been to help us, but in the long 
Tun since the Korean war, it has simply tied 
Our hands, It has permitted the enemy 
(Red China) to strengthen his military po- 
Sition, and it has weakened our own. It 
Stops us from doing what we might do, what 
it is our duty to do, to help our people. 

“Your weakness isin Asia. You have paid 
too much attention to Europe. In Asia, the 
People watch and wait. And how can they 
help but be disappointed with a vacillating, 
erratic American approach which frustrates 
resolute action? Ihave been thinking about 
this a great deal, and I am worrled. I'm 
really worried about what will result from 
your Government's decisions. 

“I fear that if the United States does not 
Change its policy, the people of Taiwan 
(Formosa—Nationalist China) will come to 
despise you. And the people of mainland 
China—whom you can help—will come to 
hate you. So it will be with all Asian peo- 
Ples. Instead of helping freedom, the United 
States has followed a curious policy of flexi- 
bility which has no firm objective. 

“On the one hand you are our longstand- 
ing ally. and for this we have been grateful. 

“On the other hand, there is talk of rec- 
Sgnition of Outer Mongolia and a two-China 
Policy, 

“The intention of this seems to be to try 
to attain something for all sides. What it 
does most of all is to help the Communists. 
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“Your people need to be better informed. 
I do not think your Government is aware 
of the true situation existing in Asia. That 
millions on the mainland need free China's 
strength and will to aid them. 

“Instead, your Government makes the 
Communist Chinese appear to be stronger 
than they really are. In fact, the Commu- 
nist government is not strong at all. It 
has a record of famine, agricultural failures, 
industrial ineptitude, political repression. 

“But this policy of flexibility followed by 
the United States gives the Chinese Com- 
munists international status. Proposals re- 
garding the Peiping regime are advanced by 
high officials, deals are reported in the press, 
the Chinese Communists are admitted to 
talks at a conference table. This policy ac- 
commodates the enemy. 

“I hope the United States will reverse 
this course and take a strong stand. If you 
don't, I fear for your people, I fear for the 
United States. 

“In essence, when you get right down to 
it, there has been no American policy at 
all; but simply an idea of containment 
which can never succeed. Our people on 
the mainland are suffering—there is famine, 
there is slavery—and you expect our Gov- 
ernment to stand idly by. It is like a man 
who sees his family in chains and dying of 
hunger, but can only watch helplessly, un- 
able to do anything about it. 

“Now we hope that the United States will 
take a stand to help us. If not, we will 
have to take our own action. If you do 
not act, people throughout the world will 
look on your country as having failed, and 
you will be lost, = 

“I hope that you will not turn your back 
on us.” 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. FRANCES P. BOL TON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, this past 
Sunday, July 15, was the beginning of 
Captive Nations Week. These are days 
when our thoughts go back over the 
years, when we remember the promises 
made and broken and the resultant cap- 
tivity of freeborn men, women, and 
children. 

We hope that more and more of our 
people will express themselves in sym- 
pathy and understanding for those who 
are still under the iron heel of the Com- 
munist Soviet Union. We hope they will 
recognize that there is an inherent weak- 
ness—an Achilles heel—in any nation 
that holds its people by force and fear. 

As we look forward into the future 
it is impossible to see a continuing cap- 
tivity for those people of such immense 
courage as is being demonstrated every 
day of the world behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

It is my earnest hope that a way will 
be opened in each land to bring freedom 
once more to people all over the world. 
May heaven grant us a deeper under- 
standing of what it means to be mem- 
bers of a free land such as ours. May 
we grow more responsible because of the 
privilege that we experience. 
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Captive Nations Week, 1962 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, July 15, our colleague, Victor 
L. ANruso, participated as one of the 
keynote speakers in the flag-raising cere- 
mony of the Assembly of Captive Eu- 
ropean Nations in New York City. His 
message, delivered to the group in at- 
tendance received such an enthusiastic 
response, I feel it merits attention from 
the Members of the House, and, under 
leave granted, insert it in the RECORD 
at this time: 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 1962 


(Address by Congressman Victor L. ANruso, 
of New York, at flag-raising ceremony of 
the Assembly of Captive European Nations, 
New York, Sunday, July 15, 1962) 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
delighted to be here with you today on the 
occasion of your flag-raising ceremony mark- 
ing the opening of Captive Nations Week. 

Just 3 years ago, in July 1959, I was one 
of those in Congress who voted for the 
adoption of the resolution on Captive Na- 
tions Week. That resolution has proved to 
be a thorn in the side of Khrushchev, Mao, 
and company ever since then, because it has 
clearly brought to the attention of the whole 
world the full scope and the ruthlessness of 
Communist imperialism—or as some of our 
friends prefer to call it the Communist ver- 
sion of colonialism. 

Soviet Russia today and its bloc of Com- 
munist satellites is not a happy area of 
People's Democracies, as they would have the 
world believe. The truth of the matter is 
that it constitutes a vast prison of captive 
nations, a land of subjugated peoples whose 
culture is being gradually destroyed, whose 
religious beliefs are trampled upon, and 
whose freedom and self-determination are 
ruthlessly denied. 

It is just about 17 years now since World 
War II has been concluded. We had hoped 
that the world, after that holocaust, would 
be a happier place for all mankind and that 
all nations would have the right of self- 
determination to live in freedom. Unfortu- 
nately, this has not been the case. First, 
we had to deal with Stalin. Now, it is 
Khrushchev. These evil men have not given 
mankind the peace it desires, nor the free- 
dom for which many nations yearn. 

In these past 17 years since the end of 
the war, nearly 50 new nations have gained 
their freedom from Western colonial domi- 
nation. Wecan truly say that today Western 
colonialism is practically nonexistent. About 
860 million people in these 50 new countries 
have benefited from this process of national 
liberation. 

At the same time, we see Communist 
colonialism expanding during these past 17 
years, extending its domination and control 
over 17 countries and parts of 7 or 8 other 
countries. It is rather strange that about 
850 million people live in these Communist- 
controlled areas. Thus, while we in the West 
have voluntarily liberated whole nations, 
communism has been adding more captive 
nations to its list of victims. 

The Kremlin, however, does not refer to 
them as victims or captive nations. It calls 
them “people’s democracies. It is like call- 
ing slaves in chains free people. These are 
not independent and sovereign nations. 
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They have no freedom of expression or re- 
ligion. They have no right of self-determi- 
nation. They are not the masters of their 
destiny. Those masters sit in the Kremlin. 

The Kremlin masters are dedicated to their 
goal of world domination, today against 
your kinsmen in Eastern and Central Eu- 
rope, tomorrow against free nations in other 
parts of the world—eventually against us in 
the United States. They are conducting the 
cold war in deadly earnest, make no mistake 
about it. 

Khrushchey has said that for Communist 
purposes a cold war can be as effective as 
a hot war—and in many cases even more 
preferable from his standpoint. In other 
words, he is trying to achieve his goal by 
insidious but bloodless means. We must 
2 against this, for freedom is our dear- 

on. Those who still have doubts 
— It, need only lock at what happened 
to the nations of Eastern and Central Eu- 
rope—now the captive nations of Soviet 
colonialism. 

For 17 years now the Kremlin overlords 
have sought to make these European coun- 
tries the slaves and suppliers of Moscow, 
driving the workers to longer hours in the 
factories, pushing the peasants with ever- 
increasing quotas on the farms, instilling 
their doctrines in the minds of the children, 
and constantly stuffing the people with Pe 
aganda of the glories of communism. 
CCC 
low that of the Soviet Union. Their gov- 
ernments function at Moscow’s direction and 
are, in effect, nothing more than colonial 
regimes. A network of police in each coun- 
try suppresses any hint of opposition, and 
the people are virtually prisoners in their 
own land. 

You probably heard the story that is told 
about a very important trade conference in 
Moscow of the Communist bloc nations. The 
chairman—a Russian, naturally—reported, 
as follows: 


“As you know, Bulgaria produced bricks. 
From now on these bricks will be sent to 
Poland, which will give Bulgarian clothing 
in exchange.” 

The Bulgarians applauded vigorously. The 
chairman then continued: 

“Then Bulgaria will this clothing 
to Czechoslovakia, in exchange for Czech 
machinery.” 

The Bulgarians applauded again, but not 
so vigorously. The chairman continued: 

“However, this Czech machinery is needed 
more in Hungary, so it will be shipped there, 
and the Hungarians will send in exchange 
their excellent salamis.” 

This time the Bulgarians applauded very 
loudly. Then the chairman said: 

“Finally, the salamis will be exported to the 
Soviet Union, which in exchange will send 
Bulgaria an excellent quality of clay to make 
better bricks.” 

All the Bulgarians collapsed. 

This story may perhaps be a bit exagger- 
ated, but in reality not too much. It gives 
us a picture of the problems of the people 
and the governments behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

These are the cold facts of a situation 
which is well known to us all, It would in- 
deed be a hopeless and depressing picture, 
if we were to look at it from one side only. 
But we know that the people of all these 
captive nations, the Poles and the Czechs, 
the Rumanians and the Hungarians, the 
Baltic peoples and all the rest, have a pro- 
found attachment to Western culture and 
civilization, to Western ways and ideas. We 
know that their dreams of democracy and 
their hopes of self-determination are burning 
bright in their hearts. We know that hope 
Is very much alive that someday they will 
succeed in throwing off the Communist yoke 
and live as freemen. 

We must nurture that hope. We must 
give them our utmost encouragement. If 
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we fail to do so, if we should tell them that 
the people of America and of the other free 
nations have given up all attempts to assist 
them in their struggle to attain freedom 
then we shall drive them into the arms of 
the Communists, 

I am convinced that we, in our lifetime, 
will yet see the liberation of the enslaved na- 
tions of Europe. I am convinced that com- 
munism is not the wave of the future, but 
the nightmare of the past. I have great con- 
fidence in what the Kennedy administration 
is doing to help these people behind the 
Iron Curtain—and I believe that a great deal 
is being done which cannot be discussed in 
the open at this time. 

Please remember, my friends, that progress 
must necessarily be slow and cautious. If 
we take headlong measures, it may have a 
contrary effect and may even lead to tragic 
consequences. We must operate with 
shrewdness and wisdom. As long as we do 
so, we shall provide an increasingly brighter 
spark of hope for freedom to the down- 
trodden millions who know no freedom. 

They look to us for encouragement, for 
support, and most of all for the assurance 
that we have not forgotten them, Our joint 
efforts—such as your ceremony here today 
and your sacrifices of the past—will help give 
them that assurance. 


Captive Nations Week 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 1959 
the U.S. Congress passed legislation to 
authorize and request the President to 
designate the third week in July as Cap- 
tive Nations Week” and to issue procla- 
mations annually at such time until free- 
dom and independence shall have been 
achieved throughout the captive nations 
of the world. That our action was an 
effective propaganda blow against the 
Communists has been evidenced by the 
violent attacks to which it has been sub- 
jected by the Communist-controlled news 
media since that time. One can well an- 
ticipate the vitriolic barrage to which our 
observance of Captive Nations Week this 
year will again be subjected from these 
same sources. 

It is necessary that we continue these 
observances, Mr. Speaker, for it is one 
of the best means that we who live in 
freedom have to show to those who are 
enslaved by Soviet colonialism that we 
keep aware of their plight and, with 
them, yearn for the day when they may 
be granted the right of all freemen to 
vote in open elections for the govern- 
ment of their choice. The Communists 
fear free and open elections, for they 
realize that in such an event their sys- 
tem would be rejected. 

Earlier this year I pointed out that 
world communism is like a parasite—it 
has neither the initiative nor the ability 
to produce so it must live off the work of 
others. This is, I believe, quite clearly 
demonstrated by the current plight of 
the captive nations whose economies are 
being milked in order to bolster the Rus- 
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sian economy. As time passes, there are 
mounting evidences of the failures of 
communism and as these failures con- 
tinue to mount, let us hope that we shall 
see the collapse of the Soviet empire and 
the rise of free and democratic govern- 
ments properly reflecting the will of the 
people. 


India’s Plight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, a 
year and a half ago, when I attended the 
World Health Organization Conference 
in India, I learned that the wheat that 
was sent to feed the starving Indians 
was, in fact, being sold by Nehru's 
friends, who were pocketing the profits. 

In yesterday's Wall Street Journal, an 
excellent article by B. R. Shenoy and 
Patrick M. Boarman attests to the fact 
that the socialization of India has not 
helped the poor and unfortunate, despite 
the fact that John Galbraith is our Am- 
bassador there. A great exponent of 
Fabian socialism, he has not helped the 
plight of India either. The article 
follows: 

Socrat. Inyustice IN INDIA: It’s INCREASED, 
Nor ELIMINATED, BY THE EFFORTS OF PLANNERS 


(By B. R. Shenoy and Patrick M. Boarman) 


Concern for social justice dominates the 
practice of economic planning in India. The 
planners have set themselves the fourfold 
task of abolishing poverty, liquidating un- 
employment, increasing the rate of industri- 
alization, and establishing a socialist society. 

In this society, so it is believed, economic 
power will be dispersed rather than concen- 
trated, the distribution of income will be 
equitable, and talent will not be stifled for 
lack of opportunities and rewards. These 
objectives constitute a large part of the con- 
cept of social justice as currently understood 
in India. 

But there is an ominously large gap be- 
tween theory and reality, between wish and 
fulfillment. Will the methods now being 
used by the planners achieve social justice in 
any meaningful sense? In attempting to 
answer this important question, it is neces- 
sary to consider in some detail the per- 
formance of the Indian economy to date. 

What must be made clear, in the first place, 
is that a mere piling up of output, regard- 
less of its appropriateness to actual con- 
sumer needs—whether the consumers in 
question live in India or in countries to 
which she exports—cannot abolish poverty- 
Even where full employment exists, a nation 
will remain poor if the bulk of its resources 
are used to erect great pyramids, forts, or 
palaces, as in some earlier civilizations, oF 
are diverted to the construction of mam- 
mouth river valley and power projects, steel 
plants, heavy engineering products or heavy 
chemicals, as is the practice in many under- 
developed countries today. 

Abolition of poverty means raising the 
living standards of the people, To raise liv- 
ing standards, economic activity must be 
geared to producing the consumer goods 
needed by the people. In the Indian case, 
the resources of the nation should be di- 
rected to the production of necessaries such 
as food and cloth. The urgency of the situ- 
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ation in India is reflected in the fact that 
the country’s consumption of food grains is 
Well below the nutritional norm of 18 ounces 
Per head per day, while the consumption of 
Cloth is deplorably substandard. 

The method which experience shows is 
best calgulated to insure progress in over- 
coring simultaneously with the ex- 
Pansion of production is unfettered con- 
Sumer sovereignty over production. When 
economic activity is subject to the sover- 
eignty of the consumer, it naturally serves 

needs, for his daily purchases in the 
Market stear productive resources in direc- 
tions appropriate to his preferences. If the 
sovereignty of the consumer over the eco- 
nomic system is tampered with, there is less 
guarantee that the consumption of the peo- 
Ple will increase with increases in the na- 
tional product. Typically, the consumption 
Needs of the people are among the first 
things to be sacrificed in a statist economy, 
thought statist slogans deify the “public 
good. 


As a result of the acceleration of eco- 
nomic planning in India after 1955, the gross 
Rational product rose in 6 years to 22 per- 
cent. But per capita consumption of food 
Brains and cotton cloth fluctuated down- 
Ward: the former was 15.7 ounces per head 
Per day in 1954, but only 15.4 ounces in 
1960; the latter was 14.63 meters in 1955 
but only 14.36 meters in 1959. 

How did this contrary movement in the 
People's standard of living and in the na- 
tonal income statistics come about? The 
answer is readily discoverable. Investment 
Activity in India is guided in the first in- 
Stance by the needs of the state (as de- 
termined by the planning commission), and 
only secondarily and partially by reference 
to the needs of consumers. 

LIVING STANDARDS REMAIN LOW 


In the second 5-year plan (1956-61), 
the public sector appropriated 58 percent 
(46 billion rupees) of the avallable invest- 
Ment resources for the production of capital 
goods, intermediate products, and social 
Overheads. The corresponding figure in the 

plan is 66 percent (80 million rupees). 
A share of the remaining resources is also 
directed arbitrarily into capital goods pro- 
duction by virtue of the Government's exist- 
ing controls over securities issues and import 
ing, and its power, in consequence, to 
Control the establishment or expansion of 
most industrial undertakings. Because of the 
divorce of production from con- 
Sumer needs, the living standards of the 
People have remained at low levels despite 
tial increases in the gross output of 
economy. 

Government control of investment means 
that justice to consumers will be indefinitely 
deferred, given the insatiable demands of 
the public sector. The outlay of 19.6 billion 


first plan was more than doubled 
second plan (46 billion rupees) and 
than ‘quadrupled (80 billion rupees) 
iu the third plan. 

Seemingly inherent in the statist economic 
a bullt-in investment accelerator 
akin to Parkinson's law. The larger the yol- 
government investment today, the 
larger it will be tomorrow. 


nuclear weapons, 


der planning, socks seem to receive 

attention all the time. 

injustice is writ large in the trend 

Of the Indian pattern of production: 

ce the decade ending in 1960, the output 
Capital goods increased as follows: Ma- 
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chine tools, 2.2 times; commercial vehicles, 
4.1 times; coal, 1.6 times; caustic soda, 9 
times, By contrast, the output of consumer 
goods used by the lower and the middle 
income groups rose by much smaller mul- 
tiples: Matches, 1.1 times; cotton cloth, 1.4 
times; soap, 1.8 times. 
WELL-TO-DO BENEFIT 

The needs of the comparatively well-to-do 
people, a fraction of the population, have 
been very well looked after, however. The 
output of goods entering into their con- 
sumption, which are mostly curios to the 
masses, rose steeply: Electric lamps, 2.9 
times; electric fans, 5.1 times; radios, 5.9 
times; sewing machines, 9.6 times; and 
rayon yarn, 21 times. 

Social injustice is reflected, too, in the 
price structure. The output of consumer 
goods in common use is abnormally restricted 
by the forced transfer of resources into 
nonconsumer goods industries. During the 
past 6% years, the prices of nongrain food- 
stuffs rose by 48 percent, grains by 53 per- 
cent, and textiles by 23 percent. The prices 
of luxuries and semiluxuries, on the other 
hand, remained comparatively steady until 
recently, when some relatively slight in- 
creases occurred. 

We have here a case of double injustice. 
The money incomes of those in the lower 
and middle income categories have risen 
but slowly, whereas the incomes of the re- 
maining groups of traders, businessmen, and 
industrialists—a thin upper crust of the 
community—have gone up much faster, per- 
haps by several times the rise in the incomes 
of the lower classes. Moreover, the poorer 
people are required to pay a substantially 
larger share of their increased incomes for 
their basic needs than the well-to-do classes 
pay out of their increased incomes for luxury 
and semiluxury commodities. This would 
seem to be a queer road to the goal of social 
justice. 

MAXIMIZING OUTPUT 


Social justice through the liquidation of 
unemployment demands maximization of 
output from the available resources. And 
since expansion of employment rests on the 
expansion of aggregate production, not on 
increases in the volume of investment alone, 
the aim of policy should be to maximize the 
size of the national product, whether this 
be intended for domestic use or for export. 

There are two factors to be considered in 
selecting the appropriate socioeconomic 
model needed to maximize the national prod- 
uct. There is, first, the prevailing pattern of 
production and the occupational pattern 
corresponding to it. Fifty percent of Indian 
national income is derived from agriculture 
and 70 percent of the population draws its 
living from this pursuit, with manufactur- 
ing industries accounting for less than 30 
percent of economic activity. Peasant farm- 
ing dominates agriculture, the number of 
farm families being 67 million and the aver- 
age holding per family 5.5 acres. 

The rest of the economy, too, has tens of 
millions of independent production units. 
Cotton textiles, which account for 38 per- 
cent of industrial activity, comprise 2 mil- 
lion hand looms, 80,000 to 90,000 power 
looms, and 478 large-scale mills. This oc- 
cupational structure cannot change or be 
changed overnight. It it a structure, more- 
over, which rules out control of investment 
and production by a central planning au- 
thority. This leaves the modernization of 
agriculture as the only effective alternative 
means of increasing production. 

But even more fundamental issues must be 
faced if social justice in real terms is to be 
realized. Each consumer represents a 
unique and changing structure of values and 
demand. It follows that where the market 
consists of several hundred million con- 
sumers, output must consist of an innumer- 
able and ever-changing variety of wares. 
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Demand may be satisfied and production 
may be organized in manifold ways. The 
demand for wearing apparel, for instance, 
may be met from several varieties of cloth, 
and cloth may be produced in various ways. 
This necessitates on-the-spot attention to 
demand. Optimum results in production, as 
far as consumer satisfaction goes, are 
achieved by the voluntary cooperation of in- 
numerable independent entrepreneurs via 
the market mechanism, not by statist plan- 
ning. This is especially true with respect to 
those processes of production which serve 
for the direct satisfaction of the ultimate 
consumer. 

During the past decade, the Indian Goy- 
ernment has utterly disregarded both of 
these policy guides. To the accompaniment 
of high-sounding slogans and pretentious 
oratory, economic activity is regimented in 
ever greater degree. Unconscionably large 
amounts of investment resources are forced 
into the public sector and the nonconsumer 
trades as a result. Heavy industries are pro- 
moted at the expense of consumer goods in- 
dustries and both are favored at the expense 
of agriculture, though it is in agriculture 
that production and employment potentials 
are the highest. 

It is consequently no cause for surprise 
to learn that, despite phenomenal expansion 
of investment, Indian national income rose, 
from 1955 on, at an annual rate of but 2.9 
percent; that unemployment rose from 53 
million at the close of the first plan (1956) 
to 9 million at the close of the second plan 
(1961) and might be as much as 12 million 
at the close of the third (1966). Under poli- 
cies of economic freedom, national income 
might have risen at an annual rate of 9 to 
10 percent and unemployment, instead of 
mounting, might have declined and in due 
course disappeared. 

LESSONS OF HISTORY 


Indian experience confirms the lessons of 
history. Revolution in agriculture has 
nearly always preceded industrial revolution. 
Progress in lighter industries has nearly al- 
ways preceded the development of heavy in- 
dustries. The growth of agriculture provides 
a broadly based demand for the output of 
industry, and the growth of lighter Indus- 
tries provides an assured demand for the out- 
put of heavy industries. This pattern of 
economic development, in which one sector 
aids the progress of the others, makes for 
rapid but painless growth, because it avoids 
the colossal waste of resources which results 
from central planning of the Indian type. 

These considerations suggest that the sur- 
est road to maximum economic progress and 
maximum social justice in an underdevel- 
oped economy is the promotion of economic 
freedom coupled with emphasis on the devel- 
opment of agriculture and the consumer 
goods industries, with the heavy industries 
receiving attention thereafter. 

The view that heavy industries stimulate 
development all around is a popular delusion, 
Genuine economic growth depends upon in- 
vestment of savings in the most efficient sec- 
tors of the economy. Savings Increase with 
income, not with the growth of heavy indus- 
tries. Logic and experience show that in 
underdeveloped economies, incomes increase 
fastest where agriculture is modernized and 
the lighter industries promoted. Where the 
bulk of the underdeveloped economy’s re- 
sources are diverted to heavy industry, eco- 
nomic and social progress will be retarded 
since the income and employment potentials 
of this sector are generally the lowest. 

A major error is to suppose that a policy 
of economic freedom will lead to capitalist 
exploitation of the weak and hence to social 
injustice. This view, which is extensively 
held in India, is logically untenable and his- 
torically untrue. There is no better protec- 
tion against exploitation—of workers by em- 
ployers and of consumers by producers—than 
the ever-vigilant twin tribunals of the price 
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system and competition. For they are con- 
tinuously in session, requiring competing en- 
trepreneurs continuously to justify their 
prices, the quality of their goods, their wage 
payments, and their other costs. 
PROTECTION FOR EXPLOITERS 


If the tribunals are supported by the rule 
of law—a prime responsibility of the State— 
the essential prerequisites are established for 
the realization of economic and social jus- 
tice. On the other hand, tampering with 
the functioning of these tribunals or with 
the rule of law will expose the weaker sec- 
tors of the community to the forces of ex- 
ploitation; where statist controls over eco- 
nomic activity predominate, the State, in 
effect, provides legal and police protection 
to the exploiters. . 

The economic aberrations and inhumani- 
ties of feudalism, colonialism, and monopoly 
capitalism cannot be attributed—as the ad- 
vocates of interventionism and collectivism 
so often attempt to attribute them—to the 
competitive free market economy. The lat- 
ter, as Prof. Lionel Robbins has pointed out, 
“Ts not a plan that has been tried and failed. 
It is a plan that has never yet had a full 
chance.” The Erhardian system of West Ger- 
many (currently being copied in other Euro- 
pean countries, in Japan, and elsewhere) 
represents perhaps the closest contemporary 
approach to a genuinely competitive market 
economy. And the success of the German 
experiment has been universally acknowl- 
edged, if not everywhere applauded. 

It is unfortunate that the statist system, 
despite its false theoretical foundations and 
the mounting empirical evidence against it, 
should be in such great vogue in underde- 
veloped economies. For it is precisely in 
such countries, with their characteristic lack 
of savings and of technological know-how, 
that the need for a competitive free market— 
which alone can direct scarce resources to 
the maximization of consumer welfare—is 
greatest. 

Statist policies have led to Himalayan 
concentrations of economic power in the In- 
dian Government. All imports, most ex- 
ports, and the bulk of investment resources 
are subject to state control and direction. 
This has endowed privileged groups of peo- 
ple—state functionaries—with arbitrary 
power (including police power) over the em- 
Ployment, the livelihood, and the well-being 
of virtually the entire nation. 

For all these reasons, the present policies 
being pursued by the Indian Government 
are likely to perpetuate social injustice. 
There can be no better guarantor of genuine 
social justice than the policies of economic 
freedom such as have been applied in the 
Common Market countries and in Japan. 
In these countries, state planning is con- 
fined to its natural and exceedingly impor- 
tant role in the framework of the market 
economy of assuring the conditions which 
make such an economic system viable. So- 
cial justice pursued after the manner of the 
Indian planners becomes a will-o’-the-wisp 
which is always frustratingly in sight but 
never attained. 


Captive Nations 


SPEECH 
HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 
Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, since 
1918 the Soviet Union has waged im- 
Perialistic and aggressive policies re- 
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sulting in the creation of a vast empire 
which poses a threat to the security of 
the United States and of all the free 
people of the world. Under the guise of 
a freedom loving country, Russia has 
subjugated the peoples of Poland, Hun- 
gary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia, Estonia, Rumania, East 
Germany, Armenia, Georgia, Albania, 
et cetera. Denied self- determination 
and basic individual freedoms, these en- 
slaved people keep the lamp of freedom 
lighted. Nothing stands as better testi- 
mony to this fact than the Polish and 
Hungarian revolutions and the con- 
stant exodus of citizens from East Ger- 
many. 

The United States as defender of free- 
dom must never forget these people and 
their struggle for liberty, for when free- 
dom is threatened anywhere, it is 
threatened in America. We must show 
that the Declaration of Independence 
which proclaims “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. To secure 
these rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. That 
whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive to these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish 
it, and to institute new government, lay- 
ing its foundation on such principles 
and organizing its power in such form, 
as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness,” is 
not a meaningless dead document, but 
rather a living spirit. 

The observance of the Captive Nations 
Week affords us the opportunity to dis- 
play our sincere desire to see our way of 
life protected and to see justice done to 
millions of innocent and helpless peo- 
ple. 


Old Warrior Deserves Better 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, James A. 
Farley, a man of many talents, a recip- 
ient of honors too numerous to mention 
here, is a lifelong Democrat who received 
his first appointment under Gov. Alfred 
E. Smith as port warden of New York in 
1918. He served as chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee from 
1932 to 1940 and he bore the heaviest 
political responsibility in the advent and 
development of the New Deal. He 
mastered the complexity of party organ- 
ization with a direct, man-to-man ap- 
proach and was also famous for his 
amazing memory of facts, faces, and 
people. 

Mr. Farley was an outstanding Post- 
master General from March 1933 to Aug- 
ust 1940 and has been occupied during 
the years with politics and chairmanship 
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of the board of a soft-drink concern, 
among his many other activities. 

On June 27, 1962, the Hudson Dispatch 
carried an editorial pointing out that Mr. 
Farley’s counsel and advice will frequent- 
ly be sought at the New York State 
Democratic Convention to be held at 
Syracuse in September, although this 
elder statesman was denied a seat as a 
delegate. 

I urge every Member of the House 
to read this editorial entitled “Old War- 
rior Deserves Better.” 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert this editorial in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD: 

OLD WARRIOR Deserves BETTER 


Former Postmaster James A, Farley, an 
imposing figure in the ranks of the Nation’s 
outstanding Democrats, came out an even 
bigger man as a result of a move by reform 
elements in his own home district to deny 
him a seat as a delegate at the New York 
party's State convention in September. 

Many of the organization’s stalwarts were 
ruffied by the crass treatment of the 74- 
year-old veteran who has been a delegate 
to every State convention since 1918. But, 
by resorting to a bit of strategy, those who 
still admire the elder statesman made it 
possible for Mr. Farley to attend the con- 
vention as an honorary member of the com- 
mittee on arrangements. 

Although the victim of a reprisal, the for- 
mer national chairman of the Democratic 
Party, who steered Franklin D. Roosevelt 
into the White House, accepted the ruling 
of the reformists and conservatives without 
rancor or recrimination. 

Despite the fact he is not a delegate it is 
a safe bet Mr. Farley's counsel will be sought 
frequently during the Syracuse conclave and 
he may be more active than some persons 
may like in the activities of the convention. 
Mr. Farley is not yet ready to retire from 
political life, 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, our whole- 
hearted and boundless sympathy has al- 
ways been with unfortunate Europeans 
who have been robbed of their freedom 
by the Soviet Union. I am proud to say 
that the people of this great Republic 
and its Government have always been 
in deep sympathy with the underdog, 
the underprivileged, and the weak, for 
we rightly felt that there our sympathy 
was never wasted. We still follow the 
same course; we sympathize with the 
unenviable lot of peoples in satellite 
countries, the captive nations in cen- 
tral and eastern Europe. 

For 3 years the annual observance of 
Captive Nations Week has become part 
of our national observances. Through a 
joint resolution of Congress the Presi- 
dent is authorized and requested to is- 
sue a proclamation designating the third 
week in July of each year as “Captive 
Nations Week.” In observing it this 
year, let us all hope and pray for the de- 
liverance of these nations from their 
captivity behind the Soviet Iron Curtain. 


1962 
Are We Men or Mice? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
our friends in the world sometimes 
fear that we are not dealing from our 
apparent strength; that we are con- 

Stantly being bluffed by Khrushchev. 
Marguerite Higgins, in the July 16 
e of the New York Herald Tribune, 

us of the latest Soviet probe: 
THE KERUSHCHEYV GAPS 


(By Marguerite Higgins) 
Wasuincton—Is Premier Khrushchev 
brewing up a new Berlin crisis? Or is all the 
Khrushchevian sound and fury merely in- 
tended to impress the Stalinists with the 
fact that the grandest Bolshevik of them 
all (for the moment) has neither lost his 
Capacity to breathe fire nor his dramatic 
for inventing justifications for such 
s as the forthcoming new round of 
Soviet nuclear tests? 
If Mr. Khrushchey is about to present Mr. 


y with his second Berlin crisis, the 

Soviet leader is electing to take on a United 

States and a leadership that is vastly dif- 

ferent from that which existed at the time 

an somber sessions in Vienna in June 
1. 


The vast changes that have occurred in 
than a year have gone largely unnoticed 
in this country, which is as preoccupied to- 
day with a so-called economic gap as a young 
Senator named John F. Kennedy used to be 
With a so-called missile gap. 
Back in June 1961, in Vienna, our worried 
President was still under the spell of 
his own campaign oratory in which he had 
Bald this about the missile gap: We are rap- 
idly approaching the period * * * In which 
dur own offensive and defensive missile ca- 
Pabilities will lag so far behind those of the 
Soviets as to place us in a position of great 
Peril. „ The most critical years would ap- 
Dear to be 1960-64. * * * The truth must be 
grasped that the old assumption that Amer- 
always has superior bargaining power at 
diplomatic table is a false assumption.” 
In the New Frontier the bells were never 
Publicly tolled over the disappearance of the 
e gap, because it is embarrassing for an 
administration to admit that a major cam- 
Paign issue never really existed. For there 
Never was a missile gap. Indeed, when the 
New Frontier began analyzing the masses of 
ide information put at its disposal, the 
administration decided—after it had time to 
Bain confidence in its own judgments—that 
dren the secret estimates of Soviet strength 
Were overinfiated. It was further established 
that Khrushchev had been involved in gi- 
Fantie bluffs. And in the last few months, 
there have been pictures from the satellite 
that have reinforced these Judgments, 
Additionally, the New Frontier, to its great 
Credit, bent every effort to speed military 
developments so that the missile gap which 
®Upposediy existed would quickly be closed. 
And now in 1962 the United States has 
among other things the priceless strategic 
deterrent—the unfindabie weapon: the 
Polaris submarine. 
Indeed, if there is a missile gap today it is 
€ property of Premier Khrushchev and the 
goes for bombers. And while the Rus- 
oe may still be somewhat ahead of the 
Nited States in space, there are enough 
ev gaps in other crucial fields to 
have caused a major revision in American 
valuation of the West's chances of victory 
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in the cold war. The Khrushchev gaps in- 
clude, of course, the economic lag, particu- 
larly in agriculture and this in turn relates 
to the challenge of the Common Market and 
the newly unified Europe. For Europe's suc- 
cess instead of the predicted capitalist decay 
and fratricidal warfare in turn creates a doc- 
trinal gap which has great potential for 
ripping apart the declarations of communism 
on which the Soviet Empire has been built. 

The Khrushchey gaps—strategic, economic, 
psychological and political—are among the 
reasons why for the first time responsible 
New Frontiersmen are suggesting that the 
Communists may have passed the peak of 
their drive for world conquest. Officials who 
only last year thought Khrushchev strong 
enough to push to war over Berlin are talk- 
ing of the decline and fall of communism. 

All this would be pretty breathtaking ex- 
cept for the sobering fact that America has 
held positions of unquestioned predominance 
before and thrown them all away in fear of 
exercising that power. An instance is the 
loss of Eastern Europe to Stalin at a time 
when Russia was bombless, starving and in 
chaos, 

Adm, Arleigh Burke has put the issue this 
way: “A fundamental unreality in our pol- 
icy is the desire to have peace without the 
use of power. * * * The simple fact is that 
America and the West in general have a gullt 
complex about power and its uses, psycho- 
logically, economically and militarily. This 
guilt complex frustrates our use of every Va- 
riety of power * * * so we half use it ina 
compromise between dream and reality.” 

So in the forthcoming crises on Berlin 
(which, as the Russian saying goes, will oc- 
cur in due time, or somewhat later“) the 
Soviet aim will be to probe not just the 
balance of power but the balance of wills. 


Dallas Newspapers on Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of Dallas County and the people of Texas 
have left no doubt as to how they feel 
about the vote of the House to continue 
giving away their money to enemy coun- 
tries. Our people are opposed to such a 
foolhardy policy and the following edi- 
torials from the Dallas Times Herald 
and the Dallas Morning News express 
the thinking of most Texans: 

[From the Dallas Times Herald, July 15, 1962] 
CONGRESS BATTLE OVER FOREIGN Arp 

The battle over foreign aid has been a hard 
and bitter fight. 

More specifically, the battle over Ameri- 
can aid to Communist countries has been 
a hard and bitter fight. 

And it is not finally settled, although the 
Kennedy administration appears to have won 
most of its objectives for the current fiscal 
year. 

Considerable pressure appears to have been 
brought to bear on Members of both House 
and Senate. Both Houses handed the admin- 
istration a stinging defeat on the aid pro- 
gram one day and then captiulated on most 
of it the next. 

Both Senate and House have passed for- 
eign aid bills giving the President discre- 
tionary authority to extend foreign aid to 
Poland and Yugoslavia, although the Senate 
bill limits that aid to farm surplus com- 
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modities. The House bill has two amend- 
ments which the President dislikes—a ban 
on aid to nations that selze American prop- 
erty without adequate compensation and 
a ban on loans or grants to the United Na- 
tions until other members pay their back 
assessments. 

How the final version of the foreign aid 
bill shapes up remains to be seen. 

But it would seem to make good sense 
to put any foreign aid on a realistic basis 
with the good of this country in mind. 

One way to help this country is to avoid 
strengthening with American funds any gov- 
ernment that seeks to harm the United 
States either because of its ruling party's 
ideology or because of its politicians’ greed, 
And another is to insist on freeloaders pay- 
ing up in the United Nations, 

The majority of the Texas delegation ex- 
pressed this belief in their opposition to the 
foreign aid bill in the House Friday. We be- 
ne this also reflects the thinking of most 

exans. 


[From the Dallas Morning News, July 14, 
1962] 


PASSING THE Buck 


The vote in the House of Representatives 
on the foreign-aid bill demonstrated once 
again that, when the chips are down and 
heavy pressure is applied by the administra- 
tion, our representatives in Washington will 
take the easy way out. 

A month ago the Senate, in a rare display 
of courage and independence of the White 
House, voted to curb most U.S. aid for Soviet 
satellite nations, That vote was a pleasant 
surprise, but it did make clear that our 
representatives in the upper Chamber had 
heard from the grassroots of America and 
voted accordingly. 

It was expected that the much more rebel- 
lious House of Representatives, which is 
closer and more responsive to public opinion, 
would go at least as far. It did not. It 
actually backed most of the way down and 
effectively passed the buck to the President. 

By a vote of 250 to 164 the House passed 
a $37 billion foreign-aid bill which 
expressed opposition to aiding Communist 
nations, but authorized the President to dole 
out such ald anyway If he thought it would 
help coax these nations away from the Red 
orbit or was otherwise “in the national 
interest.” 

President Kennedy has said time and 
again that he believes aiding Communist 
Poland and Yugoslavia is in the national in- 
terest, so the House has effectively endorsed 
continuing aid to these countries through 
its spinelessness—in spite of its expressed 
opposition to that aid. 

The only encouraging aspects of the House 
action were the $800 million it had chopped 
off the President's request for 4.5 billion, 
and the two amendments it tacked on the 
bill a day earlier. One of these would pre- 
vent our purchase of any U.N. bonds until 
all other nations have paid their debts to 
the world organization. 

The other would cut off aid to countries 
which seize American property without 
making fair payment for it. 

Both of these measures, however, are likely 
to be knocked out of the bill when it goes 
to the Senate-House conference, and part of 
the extra money Mr. Kennedy requested will 
no doubt be restored. The Senate had voted 
a $4.3 billion aid bill, so there will probably 
be a halfway compromise at an even 4 
billion. 

There is much talk of a so-called com- 
promise, whereby the Senate will give up its 
opposition to aid for Communist nations if 
the House will give up opposition to the 
U.N. bond purchase. 

If this is the result of the Senate-House 
conference, it will be a compromise only in 
the sense that both chambers will have 
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compromised completely their principles and 
courage. 

. Before passing the aid bill, the House de- 
feated a proposal by Representative Bos 
Casey, of Texas, which would have spe- 
cifically forbidden the President to give aid 
to Communist nations, including Poland, 
Yugoslavia, and Cuba. One clear sign that 
our Representatives had lost their courage 
was the fact that, in voting down Repre- 
sentative Casrx’s amendment, a rollcall vote 
wasn't even taken. 

This means that those who opposed the 
amendment wouldn't have their names re- 
corded in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for their 
constituents to see. 

A lot of us have long been protesting the 
fact that the administration has usurped 
the powers and responsibilities of Congress 
too many years. This latest House vote on 
foreign aid, however, demonstrated that too 
often Congress is willing to abdicate its re- 
sponsibility and pass the buck to the Presi- 
dent so that he can take the blame. 

Congressmen have been getting away with 
buckpassing, vote-switching tactics entirely 
too long. Sooner or later the public is going 
to see through these maneuvers. When it 
does, watch out. 


— 


Brig. Wilbur Young: Birmingham’s Loss, 
Washington’s Gain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the finest citizens of my city of 
Birmingham, Ala., has just come to 
Washington where he will continue his 
work as an officer of the Salvation Army. 
He is Brig. Wilbur Young, who, over the 
past years, has devoted his life to helping 
unfortunate persons remold their lives 
according to solid, useful patterns. 

Brigadier Young’s special concern is 
about persons who have become alcohol- 
ics. In the several localities he has 
served, he has rescued many lives previ- 
ously lost to this malady. I know that 
Brigadier Young will make the same 
splendid contribution to the welfare of 
those who are down and out, here in the 
District of Columbia, that he has made 
in his other posts, including Birmingham. 

I would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to articles about Brigadier 
Young which recently appeared in the 
Birmingham Post-Herald and the 
Birmingham News, and insert them here- 
with in the Recorp under leave hereto- 
fore granted: 

[From the Birmingham (Ala.) Post-Herald, 

July 4, 1962] 

Provives HEALTH ATMOSPHERE—HELPING AL- 
COĦHOLIC REMAKE Hrs Lire Is SALVATION 
Army CENTER AIM 

(By Leonard Chamblee) 


Remaking of alcoholics into useful citizens 
is the alm of the Men’s Social Service Center 
of the Salvation Army. 

The center at 11th Avenue North and 25th 
Street, and hundreds like it over the coun- 
try, take down-and-out alcoholics and give 
them an atmosphere in which they can grow 
to understand their problem and its solution. 


Brig. Wilbur Young, a robust Irishman 
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who with his wife has been doing Salvation 
Army work for 39 years, directs the center, 
which houses some 70 men, 

The center’s aim and heartbeat Is re- 
vealed in the stories of men who pass through 
its doors. 

One such man broke into tears recently 
at a Sunday service when it was announced 
that he was returning to his family. He 
had completed the 3-month basic program 
and was now ready to leave. He asked his 
fellow residents to pray for me“ that God 
might give him the strength to leave alcohol 
alone, 

The social service centers are the only 
projects for which the army receives no fi- 
nancial help from the United Appeal for 
operating expenses, 

PROVIDES OUR INCOME 

The army has a standing rule that all 
income must come from its salvage program 
which gives employment to men who are 
living at the center. All but one store man- 
ager and one truck driver are either on the 
rehabilitation program or graduates of it. 

From rags to riches is not just a trite ex- 
pression to Brigadier Young and his wife, 
who holds the same title he does and works 
just as hard. Rags, are baled and sold for 
about $70 a ton. Newspaper brings only $20 
a ton. 

There's no end to the variety of items the 
brigadier may have for sale in one of the 
eight local thrift stores. These include all 
types of clothes, furniture, typewriters, ap- 
pliances, and other items. 4 

Contributed items are refinished before 
being placed on sale. 

The local center is a beautiful brick struc- 
ture. It is kept meticulously clean by the 
men who take pride in their home.“ 


“SKID ROW" DESCRIBED 


Although Birmingham has a definite “skid 
row.“ Brigadier Young stresses that skid 
row is more in a person's heart than it is a 
geographic area. The center has had doc- 
tors, lawyers, newspapermen and other pro- 
fessionals there at different times. 

Listening to Brigadier Young talk to a man 
who comes in off the street you might think 
he is rather harsh. “You just want a place 
to sober up before your next drunk,” he 
snaps. 

His attitude and questions are designed to 
uncover the real intention of the man. 
“You must give us yourself,” he tells the 
man, “If you do, we can give you all we have 
to offer,” 

Some men have been kept waiting for 3 
days while being housed at the army's 
emergency lodge where they study the en- 
trance rules. 


MUST STUDY RULES 


Every man must study the rules before 
Young will even seriously discuss admission 
with him. 

The rules for the center may seem rather 
childish but Young says that these alco- 
holics are emotional children in adult bodies. 
The first week at the center they are on back- 
yard rules. This means they cannot leave the 
building for any reason. 

Gradually they are given more free time 
until they can be out to 10 p.m. with per- 
mission. This is to help the man make the 
transition from a life of despair to victory 
over their problem. 

The effort to rebuild the man “mentally, 
morally, and physically” is centered in the 
chapel. Relgious services are held on Thurs- 
day, Saturday, and Sunday. Several other 
meetings push the religious side of life, 

No man is forced to accept religion at the 
center but he soon realizes this is the basis 
of the Army’s approach to alcoholism. 

Most of the men are what is known as “low 
bottom” alcoholics. They took that first 
“social drink“ many years ago and some have 
been on the skids for 20 or more years. 
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“We are their last straw,” Young smiles. 
The men have tried clinics, sanatoriums, and 
other means of curing the habit. 

“We use medicine, psychiatry, and all other 
aids,” Young smiles, But we introduce the 
man to the Great Physician,” pointing to 4 
picture of Christ. That's what's most im- 
portant.“ 

Most of the men have since lost their 
families who have given them up in disgust 
and despair. But the center gives them a 
chance at a new lease on life with friends 
and hope for the first time in many years. 


From the Birmingham News, July 9, 1962] 


Younes END LOCAL SALVATION ARMY CENTER 
Work 
(By Claude Keathley) 

“It is no secret, what God can do. What 
He has done for others. He can do for you. 

The singing of these words set the stage 
for farewell services for Brig. and Mrs. W. C- 
Young at the Salvation Army’s Rehabilitation 
Center here Sunday morning. 

Brig. and Mrs. Young, who have directed 
the Rehabilitation Center almost 5 years, 
leave today for their new assignment in 
Washington, D.C. 

More than three score men who haye grad- 
uated from the center and some of those now 
at the center, gave personal testimonies of 
what God had done for them through Brig. 
and Mrs. Young. 

Most of the men had come to the center 
as alcoholics or from just being “down on 
their luck.” 

Through the center's rehabilitation pro- 
gram these men have regained their self 
respect, found Christ as their saviour and in 
many instances have been reunited with 
their families. 

Mark Hodo, chairman of the center's ad- 
visory committee of the Salvation Army's ad- 
visory board, paid tribute to the Youngs for 
their work. 

“Many of you here today have talked with 
me about how tough Brig. Young was 
being on you,” Hodo said. He added that in 
almost every instance these same men had 
come back to express their thanks for his 
toughness and love.” 

Others participating in the farewell serv- 
ice were Orville Pitsinger, Mrs. Brig. F. 
Shearer, Albert Parker, Marvin Logue, Leon 
Britt, Glen and Milly Fite, Mrs, Jessie Alex- 
ander, Fritz May, B. F. Sims, and Howard 
Ingram. 

After the service a group of musicians from 
the local musicians union presented a pro- 
gram while a fellowship hour was held and 
refreshments served. 

Brig. and Mrs. Young will be succeeded 
here by Maj. and Mrs. Brannum, transferred 
here from a similar Salvation Army center 
in Houston, Tex. 


Another USIA Bungle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, one 
would think that, with the great Edward 
R. Murrow at the head of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency, we would improvê 


our technique in getting our story across 


to the world. However, it seems that 
Mr. Murrow has gone back to com- 
ics, to make a hero of our President and 
to glorify his family. 
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The article by Joseph Albright and 
Robert Mayer goes into the details of 
this juvenile attempt to influence peo- 
ple and the editorial in the same July 13 
issue of Newsday strongly indicate that 
the American people do not want a royal 
family in the White House: 

Sz Jack: HERO oF THE U.S. INFORMA- 
TION AGENCY 

(By Joseph Albright and Robert Mayer) 

He swims like Tarzan. He fights like 
Audie Murphy. He dances like Fred 
Astaire. Is he a bird? Is he a plane? Is 
he Superman? Well, almost. He's John F. 

edy, the swashbuckling hero of a stir- 
Ting comic book that is circling the globe, 

Having triumphed over Richard Nixon. 
the President has been thrust into competi- 
tion with Captain Marvel and Donald Duck. 

-color comic books telling the life story 

Of smiling Jack have been printed by the 

U.S. Information Agency (USIA) in 45 

ages, including Arabic, Spanish, Chi- 

nese, and Urdu, and are being distributed 
free in 60 countries. 

From the mud huts of Peru to the mud 
huts of Tanganyika, eager hands and im- 
Pressionable minds are learning how Jack 
Tose from a big house in Massachusetts to a 
big house in Washington without so much 
as a Shazam. The comics show Jack as a 
little boy, reading while stretched out on 
the floor in a pose vaguely reminiscent of 
Lincoln by the fireside. They show Jack 
Up to his neck in the swirling Pacific Ocean, 
Tescuing his crew members after his tor- 
Pedo boat was wrecked. They show Jack 

a tuxedo, gliding across the dance floor 
While courting Jacqueline Bouvier, in a 
drawing that could be captioned: “Get More 
Pun Out of Life—Try Dancing.” 

And Jack isn't alone, Like Huey, Looey, 
and Dewey, the Kennedy family is always 
around. There's Papa Joe, “a prominent 
businessman who always was very firm, but 
Nat severe, with his family, encouraging in 

children from an early age a deep pa- 
triotic and civic feeling.” There's Jackie, in- 
igent, well-groomed, and a hard worker, 
Who found a great deal in common with the 
Ideals and the hopes of John Kennedy.” 
there is brother Bob, “who was always 
Very close, as was the rest of the family.” 

Such a family can do wonders, even with- 
Out the help of crippled newsboy Freddie 

eman., In 14 colorful pages, Jack goes 
through school, learns politics at his grand- 
father's knee, learns football on his father's 

Wn, goes to church, to prep school and to 

ard (where he wins a boating trophy 
and an economics degree), joins the Navy 
When “the clouds of war begin to darken 
US. skies,” saves three men when his ship is 
Wrecked, and then returns “to dedicate his 

e to the public service,” In rapid succes- 
Sion he wins a House seat, a Senate seat, and 
Jacqueline Bouvier. (Jackie is pictured as 
A reporter for a Washington paper. Unlike 

is Lane, she gets her man.) Jack then 
Writes his Pulitzer Prize book, has two chil- 

n, and, in the last panel, is inaugurated 
88 President. (There is no mention of Cuba, 

hchev or the stock market, It is, after 
all, a comic book.) i 

The purpose of the comic book, according 
to USIA Director Edward R. Murrow, is to 
Set the American message across to the 
World's masses. When he was asked whether 
there isn’t more to the American message 
han Jack and Jackie, Murrow replied: The 
color booklet on President Kennedy * * * 
has helped personify the United States 
through its President and has told the story 
to many who would comprehend it only in 
this form.” Nonetheless, the current gag 
among USIA personnel is that the name of 
the Agency should be changed to “One Man's 
Family,” 
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Actually, the comic book was prepared be- 
fore either Kennedy or Murrow took ofice, 
A year and a half ago the USIA decided to 
place more emphasis on propaganda comics 
in a bid to reach the masses, and during the 
1960 election campaign, drafts were prepared 
for Kennedy comics and Nixon comics. If 
Nixon had won, the world would be reading 
about Pat and Dick, The USIA has dis- 
tributed 2,225,000 Kennedy comics at a cost 
of about $44,500, which is 0.04 percent of 
the Agency's total budget. Comics featur- 
ing President Eisenhower were distributed 
on a smaller scale in 1953. 

The comic warfare technique, called a 
success by the USIA, could lead to interest- 
ing sequels, such as Smiling Jack and the 
Men of Steel, or Smiling Jack Meets Mr. K. 
And who knows what the drawing board 
will produce in 1964? Battling Nelson, per- 
haps. 


A PRESIDENT IN THE COMICS 

“Where there is no vision, the people per- 
ish."—Old Testament: Proverbs 29: 18. 

The U.S. Information Agency thinks the 
way to sell Latin Americans on the United 
States is through comic books. This may or 
may not be as effective as it is with our 
native gum-chewers, but even in the field of 
comic books there is a point when the issue 
of good taste deserves to be raised. This 
moment comes when color cartoons are used 
as the medium to glorify a President. 

The Latins are now being flooded with 
paperbacks, designed for marginal minds, 
hailing the life and career of John F. Ken- 
nedy, naturally plus Jackie, Caroline and 
John Jr. This is not propaganda for the 
American way, except incidentally, the 
American way being based on rags to riches 
rather than on riches to more riches, It is 
propaganda for Kennedy. He is, after all, 
only one President, for a period ranging from 
4 to 8 years, elected by the will of the voters 
and if they so choose retired by the same will. 

We doubt the President is aware of this 
little chef d'oeuvre, but when it comes to 
his attention we trust he will take prompt 
action to halt its distribution. It stands in 
pretty shoddy contrast both to his cultural 
interests and those of his wife. It is talking 
down to the audience we seek to impress. It 
minimizes the stature of the presidency. 
Maybe comic books are what the Latins most 
desire, but if so such books ought to stay 
away from the glorification of the individual 
and glorify the country instead. We Ameri- 
cans don't want a royal family, and we as- 
sume the Kennedys don't want to be that 
family. 


Mr. Speaker, a further article in the 
July 13 issue of Newsday, by Bonnie 
Angelo, which is most interesting. 
describes the President's new Tropic 
Hideaway”: 

PRESIDENT Is IN THE Swim IN New “TROPIC 
Hipeawary" 
(By Bonnie Angelo) 

WasniN rox. — The latest Kennedy redec- 
orating project is bringing a gay tropical 
touch to the White House, 

The President's swimming pool has been 
converted into a Caribbean hideaway, an 
artist’s interpretation of the Virgin Islands’ 
port of St. Croix. Jacqueline Kennedy, 
whose forte is antiques and authenticity, 
had nothing to do with this colorful bit of 
make-believe. 

This refurbishing was ordered by former 
Ambassador Joseph P. Kennedy as a special 
present for his eldest son. Regular swim- 
ming in the heated pool is prescribed for 
the President as good therapy for his trouble- 
some back and the new look in the pool- 
room” will give him the feeling of being away 
from it all. 

Scenes of St. Croix are painted on three 
walls of the room; the fourth is all mirror, 
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Artist Bernard LaMotte did the colorful 
murals which stretch from the water's edge 
to the ceiling. He caught the island mood 
with boats, palm trees and tropical plants, 
bright sea and sunny sky. The one door to 
the room is painted as part of the mural, 
adding to the atmosphere of an island re- 
treat remote from executive worries. 

The lighting is a fascinating feature. Flip 
a switch and dawn breaks. Gradually the 
seascape brightens as the morning sun turns 
into the noonday sun. To suit the presi- 
dential tempo, the dawn-to-noon cycle is a 
5-minute process—and the sun never sets 
on this exclusive empire. 

Before the renovation, the pool was an 
Olympic-looking green and white tile affair. 
It had been built in 1933 for President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who had to swim on 
doctors’ orders. It was a gift of the people 
in a public subscription drive. F. D. R. in- 
sisted on the simplest possible pool to hold 
down costs of this lavish gesture from the 
people in the depths of depression. 

The new look will make it much more en- 
ticing to President Kennedy, who has used 
it only dutifully up until now. What's more, 
it has already been launched in the Ken- 
nedy tradition—artist LaMotte fell in the 
water with his clothes on while he was work- 
ing on the murals. 

Along with the redecorated 5 
pool, President Kennedy's favorite outdoor 
spot has been refurbished completely. The 
rose garden outside his office is the Presi- 
dent's choice for all kinds of simple White 
House ceremonies and informal appearances 
before visiting groups. 

Mrs, Paul Mellon, wife of the heir to the 
Melion fortune and friend of the Kennedys, 
did over the somewhat shapeless rose 
garden as a traditional American garden. 
There are still some roses, but most of them 
have been replaced by plants which will 
provide colorful blooms from early spring to 
late fall, including such old-fashioned stand- 
bys as petunias and gallardia daisies. 

The outdoor redecoration is now being 
extended to the east side of the White House, 
redoing the garden the public sees as it 
stands in line to visit the Executive Mansion. 

One outdoor change the White House never 
talks about is the thick screen of rhodo- 
dendron which quietly appeared beside the 
west fence, and effectively screens the tennis 
courts and Caroline’s play yard from the 
peering public, 


Captive Nations 


SPEECH 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, when by 
& joint resolution the Congress enacted 
into law the Captive Nations Week 3 
years ago, and authorized the President 
to proclaim the third week of July of 
each year as the Captive Nations Week, 
both the Congress and the President were 
voicing the wholehearted wish of the 
people of this country. 

For nearly 20 years all peoples in 
northeastern, central, and southeastern 
Europe have been robbed of their in- 
alienable rights—freedom and inde- 
pendence—and today are being subjected 
to Soviet-imposed Communist tyranny. 
Nine nations in this vast region and 
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some 17 million Germans in East Ger- 
many are captives of Soviet aggression. 
To be sure none of these nations have 
any love for the Soviet system: nor are 
they in any way influenced by Soviet 
communism. But they all found them- 
selves trapped behind the impervious 
Iron Curtain at the end of the last war, 
and to this day they have not been able 
to free themselves. In their historic 
homelands, all of these nine nations are 
prisoners of the Communist tyranny. 

The free world, and especially the Goy- 
ernment and the people of this great Re- 
public, view the sad lot of these captive 
nations as perhaps the most heart-rend- 
ing calamity of the war. Unfortunately, 
all our efforts to help and free these na- 
tions have not been successful, but we 
are still doing our utmost to secure their 
freedom. On this third Captive Nations 
Week, the least we can do is to express 
our ardent desire of seeing their libera- 
tion from Communist totalitarian 
tyranny in their homelands. 


The Municipal Finance Officers’ Heritage 
and Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, for the past year we in San 
Diego, Calif., have been honored by the 
fact that the city auditor and comptrol- 
ler of the city of San Diego served in the 
office of president of the Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers Association of the United 
States and Canada. 

Mr. Fred W. Lawrence had a distin- 
guished year of service and contributed 
to the broad understanding required of 
the growing complexities of Government 
finance, particularly on the municipal 
level. 

It gives me a distinct pleasure to call 
to your attention and to the attention 
of our colleagues here his address at the 
56th annual conference held in Boston, 
Mass., earlier this month. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the remarks of Fred W. Lawrence, im- 
mediate past president of the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association of the 
United States and Canada, in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, at this point: 

THE MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS’ HERITAGE 
AND CHALLENGE 
(By Fred W. Lawrence) 

In the last few years, I haye been thrown 
into the heart of one of the most dynamic, 
vital, and important organizations in the 
Western Hemisphere, the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association of the United States and 
Canada. I consider this a great honor, a 
rare opportunity, and an extremely chal- 
lenging responsibility. Even though for 20 
years I have been engaged in municipal fi- 
nance administration, this latter develop- 
ment has made me realize the importance 
of some of the fundamental activities of 
the Municipal Finance Officers Association 
during the past years in establishing stand- 
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ards and guidelines which are the tools we 
accept today and which we will use to meet 
the responsibilities ahead of us. It has also 
made me realize the utmost importance of 
the responsibilities of the local municipal 
finance officer in meeting the challenges of 
local government, which are challenges to 
the very heart of democracy. 

Municipal finance officers today look with 
pride to the progress that has been made 
in municipal finance and in the adminis- 
tration of fiscal policies and procedures. We 
are proud of having sponsored and financed 
the National Committee on Governmental 
Accounting. We are proud of the two texts 
which have become the authority of muni- 
cipal finance officers and others, including 
independent accountants, governmental re- 
search personnel, and a substantial number 
of colleges and universities who use these 
texts for study and instruction in public 
finance: “The Standard Classification of Mu- 
nicipal Accounts” and “Municipal Account- 
ing and Auditing.” We are now in the proc- 
ess, through the national committee, of re- 
vising and updating these authoritative texts. 

Municipal finance officers are proud of the 
progress that has been made in broadening 
the tax base by the judicious use of various 
nonproperty tax revenues. We are proud 
of the standards which have been estab- 
Ushed In financial reporting for governmen- 
tal agencies, of the many certificates which 
haye been issued in conformance with these 
high standards, and the challenge that has 
been given to many cities and counties to 
improve their financial reporting through 
this very worthwhile program. We are proud 
of the very fine relationships and confidence 
that MFOA has built up between the bond 
buyers, banking fraternity, and institutional 
investors through our continued effort to 
establish full disclosure of the financial con- 
dition of the borrowing governmental agen- 
cies, We are proud of the improved budget- 
ing techniques, and research and special 
bulletins on performance budgeting to 
provide the governing body, manage- 
ment, and the general public with vital 
information concerning the program of goy- 
ernmental expenditures. We are also proud 
of the research and study that has been 
made and the progress that has been deyel- 
oped in the mechanization of clerical proce- 
dures, related to the use of integrated data 
processing equipment, We are proud of the 
leadership that MFOA has taken in the field 
of administration of public employees’ re- 
tirement systems and of our efforts to stand- 
ardize accounting and reporting for such 
systems. Certainly we are proud of the high 
professional level of our conferences which 
attract delegates from governmental agen- 
cies all over the United States and Canada 
as well as our friends and members from 
overseas, and the wealth of talent from our 
associate members who have a vital interest 
in the problems of local governmental fi- 
nance. 

The responsibilities of the local municipal 
finance officer are vital to the very heart of 
democracy. It is at the local levels of gov- 
ernment that the democratic processes be- 
come most apparent. The power of public 
reaction, the will of the people, and the voice 
of minorities provide a prompt feedback on 
public policies established by local govern- 
ing bodies. There may not always be a loud 
clamor of applause and praise for all of the 
wise decisions based on foresight, nor the 
actions which required a stroke of genius, 
nor the policies that called for leadership 
and statesmanship; but decisions lacking 
foresight, improper actions, and Inadequate 
policies against the will of the people be- 
come cause for the people to demand from 
their local government stronger leadership, 
greater statesmanship, and appropriate poli- 
cles. This is the strength of democracy— 
that government of the people can be influ- 
enced by the people in order that it be for 
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the people. It was here in Boston nearly 200 
years ago that the people demonstrated the 
power of public reaction because of policies 
tmposed against the will of the people, which 
led to the formation of our great democracy. 

All of us who are involved in government 
at the local level are aware of the direct re- 
action of the people to local governments! 
activities. There are those who believe that 
there is a growing apathy among the citi- 
zens in regard to their government. On the 
contrary, I believe that the majority of the 
people are taking a greater interest in their 
government and are becoming more aware 
of public policies. Above the entrance to 
the civic center in San Diego is inscribed 1D 
stone these words of truth, “Good govern” 
ment demands the intelligent interest of 
all its citizens.” Certainly the average cit!- 
ven is better informed and has a greater in- 
terest in government today than the average 
citizen of 60, 40, or even 20 years ago. The 
radio, television, and modern communica- 
tions have not only made it possibie for the 
people to know what is going on, but have 
almost made it impossible for them 
not to have an interest in their govern“ 
ment. They are better informed on public 
policies, public services, and policies of taxa- 
tion and public finance. More and more thé 
average citizen is becoming intelligently in- 
terested in good government. From these 
halls in Boston, the home of our freedom, to 
the shores of the mighty Pacific, from San 
Diego to Seattle, and to the hometowns of 
each of the delegates here today will go the 
news of the important actions and decisions 
of this conference; not because we order it 
so, but because the people have an interest 
in these matters which directly affect them- 

Acceptance by the municipal finance offi- 
cer of his full responsibility at the 1 
level is of the utmost importance. Failure 
on the part of local government, particularly 
the municipal finance officers, to meet their 
financial responsibilities can only lead to the 
assumption of these responsibilities by 2 
higher level of government. Let me drop 4 
word of warning. We are living on bo: 
time, Congress, in defeating the pro 
to create a Department of Urban Affairs, has 
given us a period of grace. The admission 
that such a department at the Federal level 
is necessary is an admission that local mu- 
nicipal finance officers have failed to meet 
their responsibilities. We cannot afford to 
surrender our heritage. Let us not lose it 
by default. 

The unsolyed problems of municipal fi- 
nance appear overwhelming when we see the 
total picture and the trends that are de- 
veloping; yet these are the problems that the 
people in our local community expect us to 
solve. By working together through the 
Municipal Finance Officers Association of the 
United States and Canada, they can 
they will be solved. Let me briefly enu- 
merate a few of the basic problems, and each 
of you can relate these to your own situation 
and the challenges to your own s. 
bilities: 

1. The financing of an accelerated high- 
way building program must keep pace with 
the accelerated demand for the use of the 
motor vehicle. Not only are we concern 
with financing new construction of high- 
ways and freeways, but in every community 
we are concerned about the street and high- 
way maintenance which consist- 
ently and inyariably indicate that street 
deficienices are increasing each year. 
means that our streets and highways are 
deteriorating and becoming obsolete faster 
than they can be maintained and construct- 
ed. We are also concerned with traffic regu- 
lation and safety programs, the widening of 
city streets to improve the flow of traffic, and 
the meeting of the insatiable demand for 
offstreet parking in highly valued conges 
areas, Also related to the mobility of our 
population is the ever-increasing problem 
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ol mass transit. So much consideration has 
been given to providing conveniences for 
the use of the automobile that we are work- 
ing a hardship on the public transportation 
Systems, resulting in increased fares and a 
in service; and yet mass transit 
facilities are essential in our large, highly 
Congested cities and will become more es- 
Sential as population densities increase. 

2. The recent trend in urbanization has 
Created urban “sprawl” in many of our cities, 
Which has created complex fiscal problems 
Telated to providing adequate municipal 
Services. Nearly 70 percent of the population 
ot the United States is living in urbanized 
areas. The extension of police protection. 
fire protection, utilities, parks and recrea- 
tional facilities, schools, and cultural cen- 

within ready reach of the residents in 
the Outlying and fringe urban areas of our 
Breat cities compounds the cost of each of 
hese municipal services. This, when added 
to the ever increasing costs of providing mu- 
Ricipal services, pyramids the capital and op- 
erating budgets out of proportion to the 
increased revenues normally derived from 
existing nonproperty and ad valorem taxes. 
In order to provide for the increased growth 

expansion of the necessary facilities for 
Municipal operations, local governments 
have steadily increased their issuance of 
long-term municipal bonds. Last year saw 
6399 new long-term State and municipal 

d issues totaling $8.3 billion. June 30, 
1961 set a new record high of $71.7 billion 

Outstanding State and local government 
Securities. These fantastic sums do not 
Provide for operations in the years ahead 
Sf the new facilities constructed by these 
billions. 

To me this indicates the need for budget- 

or, at least, financial planning over a 
Span of years, moving away from the year- 
by-year budget planning program. There is 
a need for the finance officer to establish two 
Programs of advanced planning. The first 
Program of advanced planning for opera- 
tional budgets should be related to the cap- 
ital improvements program, which through 
Precedent is now for a 5- or 6-year period. 

rational budgets must be keyed to capi- 
budgets, and failure to relate the opera- 
tional cost inherent with capital construction 

s to financial problems which will tend 
to be met on a crisis basis at each budget 
Session. Forecasting operational require- 
ments, as well as anticipated revenues for 

or 6 years will give warning of critical areas 
Sufliciently in advance so that adequate re- 

h and study can be made in the over- 
au tax base or operating requirements to 
Meet the situation soundly and effectively. 

second advanced planning phase for any 
Fovernmental agency must extend out be- 
YOnd these critical years in order to develop 
in land use, Industrial develop- 
Ment, and cultural and recreational needs 
Which up to this time have been considered 
Problems solely for the professional planner. 
© municipal finance officer has a responsi- 
bility to the economist in such long-range 
Plans and must assist in taking an inventory 
Of the economic assets and liabilities of the 
unity and recommend policies which 
will exploit the community's assets and 
Which will minimize the community's eco- 
nomie liabilities. It is not enough for the 
Municipal finance officer to meet the finan- 
problems on a day-to-day or year-to- 
Year basis. 

3. The financial implications of urban 
renewal have a twofold effect on the mu- 
nicipal finance officer: First, the economic 
*fect of the program—to be or not to be—is 
due on which the chief fiscal officer should 
Work hand in hand with the professional 
Planner, It is a matter of strengthening the 
economic base of the community, not solely 

e€ tax base and city revenue-producing 
nebaeltles but, more important, the eco- 

omic productive capacity and the social 
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welfare of the people inherent with the de- 
velopment of the highest and best use of the 
land. This is part of the developing of the 
economic assets of a community. Certainly 
its rewards to the treasury of the city will 
follow from the elimination of blight, both 
in increased city revenue and from a reduc- 
tion in city expenditures for the prevention 
of crime, fire, disease, and delinquency, 
which follow blight and urban decay. Sec- 
ondly, the finance officer is confronted with 
the challenge of finding funds with which to 
undertake a renewal program or otherwise 
revitalize our center cities, eliminate slum 
conditions, and forestall urban decay. Not 
only is this a problem which must be faced 
by our larger and older cities, but it is a 
responsibility of the finance officer of every 
town, hamlet, city, county, province, and 
State to recognize the symptoms and to pre- 
vent the descending spiral which leads to 
widespread municipal insolvency. 

4. Let me just touch briefly on another 
problem which is of increasing concern to 
local governments and in which the munici- 
pal finance officer has a responsibility. This. 
too, deals with our growth, our productive 
capacities, and increased urbanization, This 
is the growing water problem. Not only is 
it a problem of getting water to the arid, 
semidesert regions of California, Arizona, and 
other far western States where water in in- 
creasing quantities must be transported 
hundreds of miles, but urbanization and 
mobility of our population is making in- 
creased demands on water distribution sys- 
tems, water purification facilities, sewer sys- 
tems, and waste disposal, Water reclama- 
tion, water pollution, and water conservation 
are going to create financial problems far 
beyond those we have experienced today to 
meet the trend of increased water usage. 
urbanization, expansion of agricultural lands, 
and the need for water reclamation. This, 
too, is a universal problem of municipal goy- 
ernment, and the chief financial officer is 
directly involved, for without a financial 
solution here, no community can survive. 

As I previously indicated, these are only 
some of the very basic problems that we as 
finance officers have ahead of us. Each of 
you can visualize your own concept of the 
challenges to the municipal finance officer 
because of your immediate day-to-day con- 
tacts. My point is that the problems ahead 
are far reaching, far beyond the scope of the 
problems which you may now be experi- 
encing on a day-to-day or year-to-year basis. 
Gathered together, the problems may appear 
overwhelming, but working together through 
our organization, the MFOA, these problems 
can and will be solved by municipal finance 
officers. This is why I am impressed with the 
importance of the Municipal Finance Officers 
Association, with its aims and goals, and with 
its organization and conferences which act as 
& depository for a wealth of talent and in- 
spiration that provides the heritage of our 
profession. 

Not to the academician, who makes his 
contribution through the development of 
theories of taxation and finance, because the 
practical applications and the acceptance of 
such theories are essential. Theirs is a con- 
tribution toward our problem, we can use 
their assistance, but they cannot solve the 
problem for us. 

Not to the professional accountant nor to 
the accounting organizations, even though 
their standards of accounting and auditing 
are well developed. Accounting is only a 
portion of the task necessary to be done by 
the municipal finance officer. Certainly they 
can make a contribution to our total prob- 
lem, and we can make a contribution to im- 
provements in governmental accounting by 
working with such organizations. 

Not to the bankers and institutional in- 
vestors, even though we have great respect 
for their financial acumen and should heed 
their words of wisdom in matters of munici- 
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pal finance, but theirs is but a part of the 
total picture of finance administration. 
They will help and we need their help, but 
they are not in a position to be the leaders. 

Not to the local legislative bodies, nor 
members of State and provincial legislatures, 
because they are looking to administrators 
for facts, suggestions, and recommendations 
which will assist local governments to meet 
their financial problems. These facts, sug- 
gestions, and recommendations concerning 
fiscal affairs must be provided by the finance 
officer. Certainly we will need the support 
of the legislative bodies in the solving of 
many of these problems. 

Not to the Federal Government or Fed- 
eral officers who have from time to time con- 
cerned themselves with our problems be- 
cause of their recognition of the need for 
strong local government as the backbone of 
democracy. Certainly recognition by these 
Federal agencies and officers of our needs 18 
essential, since we must depend upon their 
cooperation and a healthy economic atmos- 
phere in which to solve our local financial 
problems. 

Not to the citizen and taxpayer in our own 
community, because they can seldom see the 
total picture, neither the problem nor the 
solution, though we must keep in mind at 
all times the will of the people we represent 
and listen with attentive ear to their com- 
ments and reactions. Citizens’ committees 
can often be the means to maintain coordi- 
nation between the people and their govern- 
ment, and are a useful tool if carefully es- 
tablished for appropriate purposes. 

No, I submit that the leadership in solving 
the problems in financing local government 
and in general finance administration must 
come, and will come, from the municipal 
finance officers meeting here today and their 
counterparts who may not have been able to 
attend this particular conference, This is 
your business, and like those before you, you 
are capable, intelligent, and have the capac- 
ity to accept the responsibilities and over- 
come the difficulties, to perform and solve 
some of the most perplexing problems that 
have ever faced local government. Being the 
kind of finance officers that you are and with 
the heritage of our predecessors, we will use 
every available tool and talent at our dis- 
posal. Certainly our predecessors have left 
us Many finance tools in the way of stand- 
ards, principles, and procedures for govern- 
mental accounting, auditing, debt adminis- 
tration, and sound practices in establishing 
and maintaining the financial integrity af 
our local governments. The talents at our 
disposal include our many friends who have 
a keen interest and who have indicated on 
all sides their willingness to assist in the 
solutions to our problems. These include 
the academician, the professional accounting 
groups, the bankers and institutional inves- 
tors, the members of legislative bodies at all 
levels of local, State, and provincial govern- 
ments, those Federal officials who 
the need for strong local government in our 
great democracy, and, of course, Mr. Citi- 
zen and taxpayer for whom we are working 
and to whom we are responsible. 

As municipal finance officers, this is your 
heritage—this is your challenge. 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, this week the people of the 
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United States join in the observance of 
Captive Nations Week. In this way we 
express hope and confidence that the 
people of the captive nations will have 
their freedom restored in the near future. 

Each year since 1959, one week has 
been set aside for the American people 
to renew their dedication to freedom 
and liberty for the millions of people in 
the captive nations who live under the 
yoke of Communist tyranny and 
dictatorship. 

The tragedy of our century lies in the 
suppression of those people who fought 
against one form of totalitarianism only 
to find themselves victims o fanother. 
This is the story of Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Lithuania, 
and other nations of Eastern Europe, 

The Nazi invasion of Poland without 
a declaration of war on September 1. 
1939, put an end to Poland’s independ- 
ence. This outrageous act plunged most 
of the world into a devastating war 
which lasted more than 5 years, and 
which brought about the enslavement of 
one-fourth of Europe's population by 
totalitarian tyranny. 

The Western democracies declared war 
upon Nazi Germany, vowing to free 
Poland and other countries invaded by 
Hitler’s forces. Hitler was crushed but 
the people of Poland were not freed. 
Without Soviet cooperation the govern- 
ments of the West not only failed to free 
the Poles, but they witnessed the en- 
slavement of many other nations by the 
Soviet Union and its Communist agents 
in northeastern, central, and southeast- 
ern Europe. The sad paradox is that in 
addition to more than 25 million Poles 
who fought valiantly for their freedom 
and sacrificed more than any other peo- 
ple involved in the war, at the end of 
that war 8 more nations were shar- 
ing the fate of the oppressed and captive 
Poles. 

Today 9 countries, including Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, 
Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
and Rumania and their close to 100 mil- 
lion inhabitants are captives behind the 
Iron Curtain. There are also 17 million 
Germans in East Germany who share a 
similar fate. For nearly two decades 
these nations have not known freedom 
and have been suffering under an im- 
posed Communist tyranny. The Hun- 
garian revolt of 1956 ended in a blood 
bath. The Poles protested and staged 
demonstrations against their oppressive 
regime. Courage and bravery are not 
lacking in the captive nations. 

This year it would be wise to ponder 
about the meaning of the Berlin wall, 
starvation in China, the inability of 
Communist countries to supply adequate 
food and fiber and other necessities for 
their people. It would be well for all 
Americans to count the blessings of lib- 
erty and freedom which they enjoy in 
the troubled world of today. 

May observance of this year’s Captive 
Nation’s Week also serve to encourage 
the captive peoples in knowing that we 
in the free world have not forgotten 
them. May it give these people added 
moral strength and inspiration to carry 
on under the weight of their burden 
until the day when liberty and freedom 
come again to their captive lands. 
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GOP Vote on Peace Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, as one 
of the cosponsors of the legislation au- 
thorizing the Peace Corps, I am naturally 
interested in criticism and comment on 
the Peace Corps program. 

In my judgment, the Peace Corps has 
been one of the greatest achievements 
of President Kennedy’s administration 
and the 87th Congress. 

For this reason, I think Members of 
Congress will read with interest the fol- 
lowing article by the distinguished col- 
umnist, Irving Dilliard, entitled “GOP 
Vote on Peace Corps,” which appeared 
in the July 8, 1962, issue of Chicago's 
Sunday American. 

The article follows: 

GOP VOTE on PEACE Corps 


(By Irving Dilliard) 

One of the most constructive of all pieces 
of legislation in this session of Congress is 
now halfway to President Kennedy's desk 
for the executive signature that is eagerly 
awaiting the bill's arrival. This is the ap- 
propriation bill for the Peace Corps. 

The measure passed the Senate on a voice 
vote but not until the Republican side had 
engaged in a most unfortunate display of 
partisanship. As approved by the Senate 
committee, the bill provided for an appro- 
priation of $40 million for the operation of 
the Peace Corps in the next fiscal year. 

Now $40 million is a large sum by many 
standards, but it is not an overwhelming 
one when seen in terms of what the United 
States needs to be investing in a program of 
making friends overseas in depressed areas 
by enabling young Americans to live and 
work helpfully among peoples who are eager 
to have the benefit of our hearts, minds, and 
hands. 

Indeed $40 million a year for this purpose 
1s a relatively small sum when seen in terms 
of the billions that go into arms and space 
exploration. And the billions that neces- 
sarily go to defense cannot begin to do for 
democratic Institutions in the uncommitted 
areas what a few young Americans, pioneer- 
ing on the new international frontier, can 
achieve with far less of financial Investment. 


THE REAL VOTE 


In the face of all this, Senator HIcKEN- 
LOOPER, Republican of Iowa, one of the high- 
ranking Republican members of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, undertook to 
“cut the fat” out of the Peace Corps pro- 
gram. Here is a wholesome, promising ven- 
ture that is a third or perhaps only a quar- 
ter of what it should be, and a senior Re- 
publican tries to chop it up under the guise 
of stripping it of unessentials. 

The real vote on the Peace Corps bill came 
on the Hickenlooper motion. It was defeat- 
ed, 59 to 32, and the bill went on to pass 
without a rolicall. But the people of every 
State can find out how their Senators voted 
on the Hickenlooper hacking proposal if they 
will insist that their information media— 
newspapers, radio, television—so inform 
them. 

Meantime, let us see how the two parties, 
lined up on the Hickenlooper motion to 
whack the appropriation and hence to limit 
further an effort already limited. 

Thirty-two Republicans answered to the 
Hickenlooper rolicall. Of these, 24 voted to 
chop and only 8 had the stamina to stand 
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for a program that holds out the hope of 
reducing tensions in the world at the grass 
roots level—where in the end tensions must 
be reduced if we are to have a safer, saner 
world. 

These 8 Republican Senators deserve 3 
round of applause. They are the members of 
the party of Lincoln who know, that he stood 
for a new deal back in the 1860's, that he was 
not afraid of fresh ideas, that he made his 
mark in history because he broke with an 
old, outmoded political past and took the lead 
in setting new forces and influences in 
America. 

DIFFERENT STORY 

How would the 24 Republican Senators 
who went along with HICKENLOOPER have 
cast their votes if President Kennedy were ® 
Republican and the Congress was in Repub- 
lican control? What would they have done 
if the Peace Corps had been an Eisenhower 
idea and Milton Eisenhower, Ex-President 
Eisenhower's brother, instead of R. Sargent 
Shriver, were administering it? 

These questions answer themselves. The 
Republican Senators would have been for it 
almost to the man and probably without 3 
single defection. But this is an election year: 
‘The Republicans must as often as possible 
vote against Kennedy proposals because they 
are making a record to take to the voters 
in November. 

If the Republicans only knew it, just such 
performances as this Senate vote on the 
Hickenlooper action brought the Republican 
Party to its present low estate in Congress. 
The country had cause when it last went to 
the polis and installed twice as many Demo- 
crats as Republicans in Senate seats. Is that 
what the Republicans want the voters to do 
again in the coming 1962 election? 


Small Business Administration Replies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, some sev- 
eral weeks ago, I submitted for inclusion 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recor an article 
written by Thomas F. Stafford, a politi- 
cal writer for the Charleston Gazette, 
Charleston, W. Va. The basis of this 
article dealt with the progress of the 
Area Redevelopment Administration in 
the State of West Virginia, and there 
was some mention made of the Small 
Business Administration. 

Since submitting this for the RECORD, 
I have received from my good friend, 
John E. Horne, the Small Business Ad- 
ministrator, the reply to the charges 
made by Mr. Stafford against the Small 
Business Administration. 

In order that the Recorp might be 
complete in this respect, I ask unani- 
mous consent to include the letter trans- 
mitted to the editor of the Charleston 
Gazette by Harold D. Brown, Special 
Assistant for Area Redevelopment. 

There being no objection the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD; 
as follows: 

SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C. June 7, 1962. 


EDITOR, 
The Charleston Gazette, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Dear Sm: An article “ARA Falls Short of 
Original Aim” in the May 30 edition of the 
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Charleston Gazette takes the Small Business 
Administration to task for too rigid credit 
Standards in evaluating loans to redevelop- 
ment areas made by the Area Redevelopment 
Administration of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Specifically the article says that SBA sup- 
plies to ARA loans the same credit standards 
that. it uses in evaluating its regular loans 
and concludes with the statement that areas 
Of depression “now have no more priority on 
loans and grants than the Nation's areas of 
plenty.” 

These charges are most unjust, The SBA 

cooperating wholeheartedly with ARA 
Administrator William L. Batt, Jr., and State 
and local officials to provide loans for in- 
dustrial development in redevelopment areas. 

Far from adhering to strict loan standards, 
the SBA has, in the spirit of the ARA Act, 
adopted a new credit concept in financing 
which recommends approval of ARA loans 
under the most liberal credit standards 
Possible. 

Our credit standards for approving these 
loans are the same as those for our disaster 
loans, i.e., the lack of collateral is not a bar 
to approval. We have instructed our loan 
Officials to recommend approval of these 
loans whenever they possibly can. 

At the same time, it must be recognized 
that the law requires that the States and 
local communities seeking ARA loans must 
Play an important part and provide a small 
Part of the financing. This is a matter of 
law, and we cannot waive it. They must be 
loans, not grants. 

It is precisely at this point that the ARA 
Program runs into its major difficulties. 
What is required is not a relaxing of SBA 
credit standards—they have been relaxed as 
Tar as they can go. What is required is 
Proper planning at the State and local level 
and cooperation between State and local 
groups. 

It would be wise, I think, for local and 
State groups to bring SBA loan specialists, 
who have been rigorously trained to consider 
ARA loans in the spirit of the ARA program, 
at an early date in the planning stages. This 
will help avert any misconceptions or mis- 
Understandings that might otherwise develop 
and will aid in speedy and sound develop- 
ment of the various programs. 

The SBA is proud to stand on its record 
ot accomplishment in providing financing 
for industrial development in West Virginia. 

ARA approved a $572,000 loan to the Na- 

Seating & Dimension Co., Inc., Gil- 

„W. Va. This loan could not have been 

Worked out except for an additional SBA 
loan of $288,000 for working capital. 

The record shows that in 1960 SBA ap- 
Proved 31 business loans for $1,830,000 in 
West Virginia; in 1961 SBA approved 57 loans 
for $4,782,000; and for the first 4 months 
Of this year has approved 13 loans for 
$1,270,000. 

In 1961 SBA approved 100 disaster loans in 
West Virginia for $575,000 and for the first 
4 months: of this year approved four such 
loans for $16,000. 

Five local development company loans 
have been approved by SBA in West Vir- 
Sinia; two loans for $350,000 in 1960, two 
loans for $280,000 in 1961, and in the first 4 
months of this year one loan for $173,000. 

West Virginia businesses have also bene- 
fited from Government contracts obtained 
through the assistance of SBA's set-aside 
Program in cooperation with the Department 
ot Defense and civilian purchasing agencies. 
In 1960 West Virginia businesses received 
84 contracts for $2,620,000 under this pro- 
gram; in 1961 they received 69 contracts for 
$3,709,000, and for the first 4 months of 
this year they received 34 contracts for 
$930,000. 

In 1961 SBA helped a small firm in West 
Virginia receive a Government contract by 
issuing a certificate of competency. The con- 
tract was for $289,000, In the first 4 
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months of 1962 SBA also issued a certificate 
of competency to aid a West Virginia firm 
in winning a $26,000 Government contract. 

The SBA has four ARA-trained specialists, 
two loan specialists, and two industiral spe- 
cialists, who are regularly assigned to work 
in West Virginia. 

The SBA has given top priority to the 
processing of ARA loans in West Virginia as 
well as elsewhere. The SBA was created to 
help small businesses and communities seek- 
ing industrial development, and that is what 
we try to do. 

With more understanding and cooperation 
I believe that ARA can be a mighty force in 
building new industries and creating jobs 
throughout the country, 

Sincerely yours, 
Haro_p D. Brown, 
Special Assistant to the Administrator 
jor Area Redevelopment. 


Now Is the Time To Head Off Trouble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from Business Week of 
June 23, 1962: 

Now Is tHe Time To Heap Orr TROUBLE 


Seventeen months after taking office, the 
President of the United States is in trouble. 

Some of the trouble is of his own making, 
but by no means all of it. The vulnerable 
U.S. position in Berlin, the weakness in 
southeast Asia, and the increasing difficulty 
with our European allies as they gain in 
strength, all are problems that President 
Kennedy inherited. Similarly, the domestic 
problems of slow growth, economic stagna- 
tion, high costs, and stubborn structural un- 
employment did not begin when he took 
office. 

Nevertheless, any objective review of the 
administration’s record will show some seri- 
ous mistakes. 


WHAT IS WRONG 
In foreign affairs, the worst obviously was 
Cuba. It is still hard to understand how a 
bright, young man with an appreciation of 
history managed to get his finger into that 
er. The only explanation seems to be 
that neither the President nor his advisers 
realized the deadly seriousness of what they 
were doing. 

In domestic policy, there have been cases 
of mishandling that are equally damaging 
though perhaps a little less obvious. There 
has been, for instance, what the President’s 
own supporters call “the question of Bobby.” 
As Attorney General, the President's brother 
has given the impression that he delights in 
turning loose upon the business community 
a group of zealots who take particular pleas- 
ure in putting a redhot poker up the coat- 
talls of sober citizens. 

Beyond that, a tone has crept into the 
Kennedy administration that is reminiscent 
of some of the more unpleasant features of 
the establishment presided over by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. The men around the President 
seem to consist of two sorts. Screening all 
appointments and dictating every move with 
political overtones, there is a group of highly 
professional, ruthless politicians. Advising 
on general policy, there is a group of intel- 
lectuals with scant contact with the world 
they are attempting to manipulate. These 
are the men who sit like unrequited lovers 
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in their Washington offices wondering why 
their predictions have not worked out and 
why everyone is so unkind to them. 

Under the circumstances, it was perhaps 
ineyitable that there should be a growing 
estrangement between the administration 
and the business community. But it is un- 
fortunate that few businessmen have taken 
a calm, cool view of the realities, and tried 
to make the best of the situation. For the 
sort of stalemate that has developed can be 
extremely dangerous. 

No one today can predict the course of the 
U.S. economy with any certainty. But no 
person of experience can deny that the be- 
havior of the economy this year has been 
a serious disappointment or that the pros- 
pects for the future have become more and 
more disturbing. 

The time has come when the leaders of 
U.S. business must think seriously of the 
consequences of their feud with Washing- 
ton. Whatever their opinion of the President 
and his policies, they must remember that 
he Is all the president we have got. They 
must—if they put the interests of the coun- 
try ahead of the vindication of their personal 
opinions—deny themselves the luxury of 
anger and give the administration full coop- 
eration in any legitimate requests it may 
make of them. 

For its part, the administration must ask 
itself whether or not it can afford to con- 
tinue feeding the US. economy a peculiarly 
toxic combination of cutthroat politics and 
uncooked theory, If President Kennedy gen- 
uinely wants the advice and help of busi- 
nessmen, he will stop telling business what 
it should want and listen when business 
gives its opinion. He will declare a mora- 
torium on reassuring statements that do not 
reassure. He will give concrete evidence in 
the form of specific actions that indicate he 
is really facing the economic difficulties that 
confront us. 

FACING THE REALITIES 


Business Week already has indicated that 
it considers the situation warrants an im- 
mediate cut in taxes. [Business Week, 
June 16, 1962, p. 152.] This is one step that 
should be taken at once. There are others. 

But most important of all, we need a 
demonstration in unmistakable terms that 
the President and his advisers recognize the 
gravity of the situation. To men with long 
memories, it is anything but comforting to 
see spokesmen for the administration clutch- 
ing at statistics and reciting with increas- 
ing shrillness that everything is all right, 
that the dangers do not really exist. 

The dangers do exist, and to the extent 
that they threaten our economic stability at 
home, they also threaten our position in the 
world. For the whole structure of the free 
world depends on the strength of the U.S. 
economy. : 

The parallel between today and some of 
the periods of economic trouble in the past 
can be ted. The weaknesses that 
led to disaster in 1929 or 1937 are not the 
weaknesses that afflict us now. But it is 
only by being alert to the weaknesses that do 
exist and by recognizing the dangers that 
the Kennedy administration can be sure of 
averting a disaster of its own. 


Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, when this 
Congress enacted Public Law 86-90 it 
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emphasized in ringing tones our abiding 
concern over the plight of those people 
who are held in virtual thralldom behind 
the Bamboo and Iron Curtains. The 
first pronouncement under this law was 
made by President Eisenhower in 1959 
and his ringing words brought hope and 
encouragement to the millions of captive 
peoples who had nothing whatever to 
do with their orientation toward com- 
munism and who today remain power- 
less to break the shackles that confine 
them. 

President Eisenhower did not hesitate 
to identify the nations labeled as cap- 
tive” and the heat with which the Com- 
munist leaders responded indicated that 
the shot had struck home. Understand- 
ably, they resented the charge of en- 
slavement and they vigorously rejected 
the picture that clashed with their claim 
to having created a totalitarian utopia. 
But with the brutal suppressions in Hun- 
gary and the more recent denial of free 
access to East Germany the Communist 
taskmasters stand indicted for what they 
are. The real test of liberty is the abil- 
ity of the individual to come and go 
without let or hindrance and the wanton 
shooting of anyone who tries to escape 
from Communist captivity to Western 
freedom pinpoints the prisonkeepers in 
their true light. 

Stalking hard on the heels of brutality 
in the Communist charnel house is the 
grim specter of starvation and the regime 
that has maintained itself through mili- 
tary repression is now being forced to 
confess that it cannot feed its people. 
By comparison the Western democracies 
have food in an embarrassing abundance 
and most of us are coming more and 
more to appreciate our surplus stocks as 
a God-given weapon. Recognizing al- 
ways that it is incumbent upon us to do 
nothing that will enhance the prestige 
or power of the despots who lord it over 
captive people, it behooves us, nonethe- 
less, out of sheer gratitude for the bless- 
ings we enjoy to do everything we can 
to see that our surplus food finds its way 
into hungry mouths regardless on which 
side of freedom's border they may be 
living. 

We have been considerably disap- 
pointed with the tendency of the present 
administration to soften its condemna- 
tion of the brutal enslavement of once- 
free peoples which our captive nations 
resolution underscored. This idea that 
we can fulfill our destiny by condoning 
or ignoring totalitarian tactics is as 
phony as a $3 bill and we hope that this 
year’s Presidential proclamation will be 
forthright and uncompromising. And if 
such a pronouncement seems to annoy 
the Communist overlords, that will be 
quite all right. 


How Are We Doing? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
financial condition of our dollar is de- 
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teriorating. The administration has 
tried all kinds of gimmicks, including 
the offering of notes in Europe, but 
doubts still persist as to our fiscally sound 
future. May I recommend to President 
Kennedy that he stop this fooling 
around with Fabian socialistic theories 
and get back to fiscally responsible 
housekeeping, balancing the budget, get- 
ting the Government out of business, 
and when this has been proved by deeds 
and not words, the needed tax reduction 
can be made, Then we will see the 
greatest economic forward step in 
American history. 

The article by George Shea, in the 
Wall Street Journal, and two articles in 
the New York Herald Tribune, by Gas- 
ton Coblentz, tell dramatically of the 
plight of our dollar. 

The articles follow: 
| From the Wall Street Journal, July 16, 1962] 
APPRAISAL OF CURRENT TRENDS IN BUSINESS 

AND FINANCE 
(By George Shea) 

Discussions of the balance of payments of 
the United States with the rest of the world 
often sound as if the deficit in those pay- 
ments were a purely financial concept. Ac- 
tually the deficit reflects a physical reality. 

An example of how the public may receive 
an inadequate impression of the seriousness 
of the deficit was a sentence in a recent let- 
ter on the subject to President Kennedy from 
David Rockefeller, president of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank. The letter was reproduced 
in Life magazine July 6. 

In that sentence Mr. Rockefeller said that 
“balancing our international payments is 
not an end in itself.“ At that point in his 
letter he was arguing against any future re- 
sort to controls over the transfer of private 
capital from this to other countries. He 
showed that such controls would destroy the 
present usefulness of the dollar as a medium 
of exchange freely employed by other coun- 
tries in international transactions. He 
called maintenance of this usefulness one of 
our major objectives, and he added that bal- 
ancing our international payments is an es- 
sential means toward that objective. 

It is true, of course, that maintaining faith 
in the dollar is one of our major objectives, 
for its usefulness In international exchanges 
is an advantage to us as well as to others. 
It brings us a profitable business in banking, 
insurance, and other financial transactions. 
But balancing our international payments, 
this writer submits, is also a worthwhile end 
in itself. Even nations whose currencies are 
not keys to international exchange transac- 
tions need to balance their world payments. 
That's because a deficit in those payments 
drains the economic strength of a nation. 

One way in which our strength is drained 
is through foreign aid. A comforting state- 
ment often made about the effect of foreign 
aid on the payments balance is that much 
of the foreign aid money is spent here, which 
adds to our exports. However, such exports 
are given away. They are a drain on the 
economic system even though they diminish 
the deficit. 

Another way in which our strength is 
drained in economic terms is through our 
military expenditures abroad, which total 
some $3 billion a year. Perhaps these add 
to our military security and thus act as a 
shield behind which our economic system 
can grow. But they're an outlay for which 
we get nothing tangible back directly. They 
also add, dollar for dollar, to the deficit in 
our international accounts. 

But even if these two drains did not 
exist—and together they. exceed the total 
current deficit, even after deducting foreign- 
aid exports—a deficit in our international 
accounts would cause a drain. It causes a 
drain just as much as spending more than 
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his income constitutes a drain on an indi- 
vidual. Some day, somewhere along the 
line, he has to pay off the debt he thus 
accumulates—or confess bankruptcy. 

The debt we are accumulating ts in the 
form of funds owned here by foreigners— 
bank deposits or short-term securities such 
as US. Treasury 3-month bills. At the 
end of April these totaled $23.3 billion. 

We can pay off some of this debt by 
handing over our gold, and such payments 
account for the decrease in our gold reserve 
of almost $600 million since the start of this 
year. But we can't pay the whole debt off 
in this way because the debt is $7 billion 
larger than our remaining gold reserve. 

So, the only way the whole debt could be 
paid off would be by handing some of our 
other assets to foreigners. We could do that 
over a period of years by exporting enough 
more goods and services than we import, or 
we could do it more quickly by exchanging 
for the debt some factories or other corporate 
assets owned by us here or abroad. 

Of course, there is no need to pay off the 
whole debt. Billions of the foreign bank 
deposits must be maintained for the con- 
venience of doing business here. But the 
problem is they keep rising. They've 
doubled in the last 10 years; they've in- 
creased 20 percent since the end of 1960, and 
in the first 4 months of this year they've 
risen almost $900 million. 

It is also true that if a foreigner uses his 
bank deposit here to buy, say, an apartment 
house or a shopping center, a U.S. citizen 
or group of citizens receives the bank de- 
posit. But production by someone in this 
Nation ís still necessary to replace the earn- 
ing power of the assets thus sold, for the 
earnings from the assets sold will thereafter 
go to foreign ownership. There is no escape. 

There is much talk about expanding our 
surplus of exports over imports. Mr. Rocke- 
feller and President Kennedy agreed in their 
exchange of letters that’s the thing to do. 
The question is “How?” . Our exports already 
exceed our imports by a huge amount, and 
as mentioned in this space 3 weeks ago— 
and detailed on this page Friday—every 
other nation is also trying to boost exports 
and hold down imports. 

There's also talk of reducing the value of 
the dollar in terms of gold, though our Gov- 
ernment firmly rejects that. If we ever did 
sọ, it would constitute the irony of the age. 
Rich Uncle Sam, who's been helping others 
all over the world, would then be asking his 
thrifty debtors (including many of those he’s 
helped) to help him in turn, by taking a cut 
in the value of the money they hold here, 

Already we're asking for, and getting, a 
little help. An example is the French Gov- 
ernment’s advance repayment to our Gov- 
ernment of almost $300 million, announced 
late last week. But that's no lasting cure. 
The only real cure would be to make and 
carry out a decision to stop spending abroad 
so much for which we get nothing in return. 


{From the New York Herald Tribune, July 16, 
1962] 
THe DOLLAR UNDER FIRE IN BRITAIN 
(By Gaston Coblentz) 

Paris.—The U.S. dollar came under pitiless 
attack this weekend in leading British pub- 
lications following the latest decline in the 
US. gold stocks. 

The main line of the attack was that the 
doliar is becoming increasingly vulnerable 
and that it will ultimately have to be de- 
valued in relation to gold. 

British financial writers are by no means 
alone among the Europeans in taking this 
view. However, they are more outspoken 
than a majority of their opposite numbers 
on the continent. 

The dollar came under concrete pressure 
late last week after moves by France and 
Switzerland caused the U.S, gold reserves to 
drop another $137 million. 
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France's move took form of converting 
$112 million of her dollar holdings into gold 
simultaneously with prepayment of part of 
its postwar debt to the United States on 
Thursday. 

Switzerland's action consisted of convert- 
ing $25 million of its dollar assets into gold. 

These moves helped touch off the heavy 
buying of gold by unidentified continental 
purchasers in London Friday. 

Meanwhile, one of the strongest journalis- 
tic attacks was published by the Sunday 
Times, whose economic editor chided U.S. 
Under Secretary of the Treasury Robert V. 
Roosa for having recently described foreign 
discussion of the gold price as strident. 

The writer said it was understandable for 
U.S. Treasury officials to be irritated by for- 
eign talk about the strength of American 
currency, but “Europe will have the last 
word.” 

“The fact is that the world price of gold is 
no longer primarily determined in or by the 
United States, and that the gold question is 
therefore one on which the American ad- 
ministration needs a most cautious view.“ 

Another bearish view of the dollar, less 
harshly stated, emerged in reports from 
Switzerland and Holland by a correspondent 
of the Observer: 

Bankers in Zurich and Amsterdam believe 
that, given time and adequate help, the 
dollar problem could be overcome, but few 
expect these to be forthcoming. 

“Sentiment is working against the dollar. 
Stock market opinion is virtually unanimous 
that gold will be revalued.” 

No official figures are available on the 
scope of the gold purchases on the London 
market. The figures traditionally are held 
secret by the small group of London dealers 
involved. 

However, the Statist asserted this weekend 
that the turnover has been larger on some 
recent days than at any time since the 
massive buying in late 1960 propelled the 
gold price up to $40 an ounce and, in sọ 
doing, momentarily devalued the dollar on 
the London market. The 28-year-old official 
price of gold is $35. 

The Statist added: “It has to be recog- 
nized that the growth of the popularity of 
dollar-gold switching is not vulnerability. 
The further it goes, the deeper it will bite 
into the stabilization pool.” 

This referred to the “gold pool,” an opera- 
tion of limited size set up 6 months ago in 
London with the help of continental central 
banks to try to prevent the gold price from 
becoming unhinged from its official level. 

Unconfirmable rumors state that the con- 
tinental nations’ initial commitments to fur- 
nish gold to the stabilization pool are near- 
ing exhaustion. 

On US. OrreriNo or Notts: Tun REACTION 
In Evrore—Terip 


(By Gaston Coblentz) 


Paris—Europe’s initial reaction to the 
U.S. Treasury's latest rabbit-out-of-the-hat 
is proving distinctly tepid. 

European bankers and investors are un- 
likely to throw their hats in the air for joy 
at being offered a few hundred million dol- 
lars worth of notes held by the U.S. Govern- 
ment's Export-Import Bank. 

The Treasury's hope of improving the U.S. 
balance of payments through this mech- 
anism will not be enough to assure sale of 
the notes to European financiers. 

There is even a possibility that the U.S. 
move may backfire by arousing new doubts 
in Europe about Washington's prospect of 
Solving the balance-of-payments crisis and 
the directly connected drain on U.S. gold 
reserves. 

An experienced banker in Paris said last 
night: The psychological effect of this move 
may not be favorable. It may be considered 
as & new sign that the dollar is weak.” 
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A banker in Duesseldorf, West Germany, 
said: It will not be easy to sell those notes 
to Europeans at this time.“ 

These reactions do not mean the United 
States will be completely unsuccessful in 
seeking to market the Export-Import Bank’s 
paper in Europe, But they indicated that 
the degree of success may be quite limited. 

On the basis of the facts so far known 
about the Treasury's plan, the following 
problems automatically arise: 

1. At 5½ percent, which is what the notes 
would pay to European investors, there ls 
some doubt as to their attractiveness. 

If the notes are of 4-year maturity or less, 
they have some chance at that yield under 
present European market conditions, al- 
though even then there are likely to be few 
who will rush to buy them. 

To the extent that the notes are of longer 
than 4-year maturity, they will, according 
to expert opinion, be virtually unmarketable 
at 5½ percent. 

2. The notes represent loans that the 
Export-Import Bank made to European in- 
dustrial companies. But the initial Euro- 
pean reaction was to walt and see exactly 
what European companies were involved. 

In other words, bankers and investors to 
whom the notes are offered will want to be 
convinced of the companies’ debt-paying 
ability especially in view of the fact that the 
Export-Import Bank plans to sell the notes 
without recourse—that is, without making 
good if the borrower defaults. 

8. The notes represent medium-term dol- 
lar holdings. With Europeans skeptical 
about the dollar's future, the inclination to 
acquire additional dollars in this form is not 
overwhelming at present, 

4. The U.S. Treasury’s plan to entrust two 
Wall Street investment banks with the task 
of actively marketing the notes abroad 
places the United States in the position of 
peddling the paper. This is not considered 
to be psychologically fortunate under pres- 
ent circumstances. 


World Trade and the Common Market 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following interesting article 
by Charles F. Adams, president of the 
Raytheon Co.: 

WORLD TRADE AND THE COMMON MARKET 
(By Charles F. ae Raytheon 


Make no mistake the current debate on 
world trade has a direct relationship to the 
cold war. For years the world’s power scale 
has seesawed under the strain of a deadly 
serious balancing act. Now, our very sur- 
vival depends in large measure on how well 
the free world wages the war of economics. 

U.S. trade policies can no longer be dic- 
tated by sectional pressure groups if we are 
to keep pace in a changing world. The issue 
is one of compelling national interest. Its 
importance has been spotlighted this year 
by President Kennedy’s determination to 
modernize our approach to trade in light of 
the emergence of Europe's Economic Com- 
munity as a dynamic force in the world. 

I agree with the President's appraisal of 
present world trade conditions, I believe he 
is completely justified in asking for extraor- 
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dinary tariff-cutting authority to permit 
arm's-length negotiations with Common 
Market countries. I hold to this belief, al- 
though reduced tariffs would pose special 
problems. 

Looking at the broad international scene, 
I am convinced that congressional approval 
of the President’s request is vital to our na- 
tional interest. Nct only our economic 
health, but our future security as a nation 
are dependent on whether we decide to move 
forward or backward 1 the area of world 
trade, 

Our participation in the European Com- 
mon Market is a key cold war weapon. We 
are witnessing the creation of a United States 
of Europe. Not only goods, but ideas and 
manpower will be flowing across national 
borders under the new system. The same 
Tree movement across State lines which 
helped raise our standard of prosperity to 
new heights will soon elevate Europe's econ- 
omy to unprecedented levels. 

Can this Common Market be a tonic for 
European business and a poison for Ameri- 
can industry at the same time? There are 
those who would have you believe it. 

I believe it can be a springboard to greater 
economic progress on both sides of the At- 
lantic if U.S. trade policies are brought up 
to date. 


Regardless of whether Congress accepts 
or rejects President Kennedy's new trade 
policy proposal, American businessmen will 
have to make certain adjustments. I believe 
the transition to freer trade will be less dim - 
cult and far more fruitful over the long 
haul. To me, as a businessman, the EEC 
looms in the distance more as a challenge 
and an opportunity, than a threat. The 
union of Germany, France, Italy and the 
Benelux nations as a single economic entity 
means the joining together of about 170 
million people—nearly comparable to the 
U.S. population. 

In the future years, with the disappear- 
ance of inner tariff barriers, European pro- 
ductivity will accelerate to a very high level. 
It may even challenge our own. 

Freer trade with the European Economic 
Community will cause some headaches and 
frustrations for New England. A number 
of New England companies will be hard 
pressed to meet the challenge of increased 


imports. The grim fact is that the need 


for some occupations will diminish. On the 
other hand, freer trade will create job op- 
portunities in this area, which do not now 
exist. 

On the whole, I believe the merits of in- 
creased trade far outweigh the drawbacks 
for New England and the entire Nation. 
The difficulties will be overcome by the same 
American aptitude which has solved the 
problems of the past. Competition, the 
backbone of industry's rapid growth, will 
continue to spur the Nation to great heights 
as services, products, and ideas flow across 
the Atlantic. 4 


From Pins and Needles to Tenterhooks in 
One Generation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
for the information of my colleagues 
an article by the brilliant journalist, 
John Herling, who is widely recognized 
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for his probity and is highly regarded in 
labor circles. 


The new 1962 follies which John Her- 
ling describes in this article might ap- 
propriately be called “Needles and Pins 
of 1962”; 

[From the Washington Daily News, July 
17, 1962 
A BLUE UNMELODIC NOTE 
(By John Herling) 

David Dubinsky, president of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union 
(ILGWU), is caught on tenterhooks, Tenter- 
hooks have nothing to do with women's 
dresses. They are a distant scream from pins 
and needles which are the traditional tools of 
the dress trade. In fact, 25 years ago, Dave 
Dubinsky and his union stormed the heights 
of show business as the impresarios of a 
famous musical hit entitled “Pins and Nee- 
dies,” a funny, lilting review of “social sig- 
nificance.” Even today its songs have again 
become a best selling record. 

But, here comes ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, 
chairman of the House Labor Committee, 
blowing a long blue unmelodic note right in 
Mr. Dubinsky’s ear, And now, the whole 
labor movement as well as administration 
circles are all shook up by Representative 
PowELL's announcement that his investiga- 
tors are looking into abuses inside the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers Union. 

Apparently what triggered this investiga- 
tion was the announcement by the New 
York State antidiscrimination commission 
that the ILGWU was discriminating against 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans who wished to 
join Local 10, the cutters’ local. This the 
ILGWU has denied. 

Nevertheless, Mr. PowELL’'s interest in the 
matter stems not only from the fact that 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans reside in his 
district, but also from a long-time lack of 
affection and esteem between him and Mr. 
Dubinsky. Politically, Mr. Dubinsky was 
instrumental in getting the Liberal Party, 
which he influences, to oppose Mr. POWELL’'s 
efforts at reelection at several critical stages 
in the latter's career. Also, Mr. Dubinsky, 
as a friend of George Meany, AFL-—CIO’s 
president, seemed to go along with Mr. 
Meany's dim view of Mr. PowELL. When it 
was first announced that Mr. PowELL was to 
become chairman of the House Labor Com- 
mittee, Mr. Meany pronounced it “terrible.” 

Mr. Powetv’s investigations are taking in a 
lot of ground. He says he is probing racial 
discrimination, low labor standards, in- 
ferior wage rates and racketeering in the 
ILGWU, 

He insists that his investigation of the 
ILGWU goes back a full year and is the 
culmination of many complaints filed with 
his committee by individuals and groups, 
charging “discrimination, corruption, and 
exploitation in the garment industry.” 

Mr. Powe. refers to “nefarious practices 
currently existing in the garment industry“ 
which require the establishment of this spe- 
cial subcommittee. To this committee he 
has named, beside himself, Representatives 
JAMES ROOSEVELT, HERBERT ZELENKO, plus two 
Republicans to be assigned by CARROLL 
Kearns, the minority leader. Representative 
ZELENKO is also being opposed by the Liberal 
Party which is backing WILLIAM Fitts Ryan, 
another Democrat. 

Hearings on the ILGWU are scheduled for 
August in the Federal Building at Foley 
Square in New York. A whole battery of 
special assistants has been taken off other 
work to concentrate on the ILGWU investi- 
gation. Mr. POWELL says the malpractices he 
is investigating have been a matter of pub- 
lic knowledge and have persisted despite 
efforts of public-spirited, well-meaning per- 
sons who have called attention to these 
matters. He calls for support of the New 
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York State commission, the garment indus- 
try, and honest and conscientious officials of 
the labor movement to help him rid the 
community of this menace. 

According to Mr. Powett, this is the first 
phase of investigations of similar conditions 
among the laundry workers, restaurant and 
hotel workers, and nonprofessional hospital 
workers. 

At any rate, New York is scheduled to 
see another “off Broadway" show: “From 
Pins and Needies to Tenterhooks in One 
Generation.” 


Our Land-Grant Universities Look 
Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, this month marks the 100th anniver- 
sary of the Morrill Act which led to the 
establishment of our Nation's system of 
land-grant colleges and universities. 
Passage of that act was one of the wisest 
actions ever taken by Congress. 

In my own State of Arizona, we have 
one land-grant institution, the Univer- 
sity of Arizona, founded in 1885. Its 
president, Dr. Richard A. Harvill, has 
served during the past 18 months as 
chairman of the centennial steering com- 
mittee of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and State Universities. This 
committee has planned and coordinated 
the nationwide observance of this 100th 
anniversary throughout the 68 member 
institutions and many other organiza- 


tions and institutions which benefit and. 


cooperate with the Nation’s land-grant 
schools, 

This centennial observance hopes to 
increase public awareness of the tremen- 
dous contributions these institutions 
have made to our Nation’s knowledge, 
health, and economic well-being. And 
these schools are critically assessing 
their programs so the next 100 years of 
public service will be even more effective 
than the last. 

The University of Arizona, in assessing 
its future role, has found numerous areas 
in which it may well equal and surpass 
former contributions. One such area 
is the study of arid lands, their use and 
development. Approximately one-quar- 
ter of the earth's surface is arid or semi- 
arid. Increasing population pressures 
will demand that such land eventually be 
cultivated. Scholars in all fields are 
probing the climatological, geological, 
social, economic, and ecological factors 
involved in developing such lands. 
Their efforts have received worldwide 
attention, drawing to the university 
campus scholars and public officials from 
many nations whose own lands are arid. 

Closely tied to this program are efforts 
made by the university to find solutions 
to the vexing problems in the use of 
water resources. Already labeled a 
prime national concern by the President 
of the United States, and certainly a 
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critical area in many foreign countries, 
the water problem has spurred inten- 
sive activity at the university. Presently 
being tested is a new method of desali- 
nization of sea water. Developed by a 
university scientist, this process offers 
hope of a significant breakthrough in 
the cost of obtaining fresh water from 
the sea. Additionally, a graduate pro- 
gram in scientific hydrology, the first 
in the country, has been initiated to 
train water scientists for tomorrow. 

The heart of a land-grant institution 
has always been the cooperation between 
teaching, research, and extension. Con- 
sequently, those foreign nations now 
seeking to raise their social and eco- 
nomic standards are looking more and 
more to the American land-grant system 
for guidance, The University of Arizona 
has already assumed such responsibility. 
For example, in cooperation with the 
Agency for International Development, 
the university helped establish a 4-year 
college of agriculture in Iran. The uni- 
versity will soon lend its talents to a sim- 
ilar project in Brazil. There will un- 
questionably be many more projects of 
this kind in the future. 

Further contributing to our Nation's 
international standing, the University of 
Arizona is cooperating closely with the 
Institute for International Education to 
bring to its campus university students 
from many nations. Under this pro- 
gram, several hundred students from 
nearly 60 countries are gaining knowl- 
edge and training which are largely 
unavailable in their homelands. In the 
past year these students have been 
alerted to the nature and purpose of the 
land-grant system; it is the hope they 
will return home with a will to establish 
comparable educational structures in 
their own countries. 

The university is also aiming toward 
a program in Latin American affairs 
which will capitalize upon the school’s 
long history of cooperation with Mexico 
and Mexican universities. The univer- 
sity seeks to improve and enlarge its 
training of students whose careers will 
involve Latin America. This area of the 
world looms evermore important to the 
United States, and the university feels it 
can be a key institution in providing the 
knowledge necessary for intellectual, so- 
cial, and economic commerce between 
the two Americas. 

A new and significant role for the 
people of Arizona will be undertaken by 
the university with establishment of a 
medical school. The board of regents 
has already approved creation of such 
a school following a 2-year study of the 
needs and resources of medical man- 
power and facilities in the State. The 
study was conducted by what is com- 
monly judged one of the most outstand- 
ing groups of medical educators ever 
assembled for such a purpose. The 
members of this group unanimously rec- 
ommended that the State locate a medi- 
eal school at the University of Arizona 
as soon as possible. Arizona’s popula- 
tion will exceed 2 million by 1970 and it 
will take until then to fully develop a 
college of medicine, despite considerable 
preliminary planning and investigation. 
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We are in the space age and the Uni- 
versity of Arizona has kept pace. Many 
university scientists are eagerly contrib- 
uting toward understanding and con- 
quering this vast frontier. One member 
of its observatory staff is serving as con- 
sultant to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration; the University 
Press has published his atlas of the 
moon, vital before lunar landings can be 
attempted. The Kitt Peak National Ob- 
servatory, built to house the world’s 
largest solar telescope, has its headquar- 
ters located on the university campus. 
Personnel of the national observatory 
cooperate with university scientists and 
the university will undoubtedly become 
a center for space science. 

These are some of the University of 
Arizona programs which will grow in 
importance in the coming years. One 
hundred years from now our land-grant 
institutions will again look back on a 
century of solid achievement and will 
again gear themselves for new chal- 
lenges, from this and perhaps other 
Worlds, 


A Bold Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
Ministration last week announced its 
decision to try to land an American 
team on the moon through a bold but 
time-saving lunar rendezvous technique. 

No one is underestimating the com- 
Dlexity of the task. Our Manned Space 

t Subcommittee developed an ap- 
Preciation of the complexities involved 
during detailed hearings earlier this 
Year on the NASA budget. 

Aviation Week and Space Technology, 

a recent special issue devoted solely 
to NASA, called landing men on the 
Moon and bringing them back to earth 

the greatest engineering feat ever un- 
dertaken by man.” The magazine also 

the lunar orbital rendezvous de- 
Cision “certainly a bold one” which in- 
Creases the odds substantially“ of the 
United States winning the space race 
With Russia. 

For the interest of the Members, I 
insert in the Recorp the text of the 
article from Aviation Week’s NASA issue 
on the moon landing as well as the edi- 

by Editor Robert Hotz on the lunar 
Orbital rendezvous decision: 

[From Aviation Week and Space Technology, 
July 2, 1962] 

MANNED Lunar Program ResHAPES NASA 

N To PUSH APOLLO EXPANDS SIZE 

AND Cost or AGENCY'S EFFORT, STRENGTHENS 

ITS RELIANCE ON INDUSTRY 

Wasmincton.—Mandate to attempt the 
Sreatest engineering feat ever undertaken 

Man—landing men on the moon and 
bringing them back to earth—has shaped 
and the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration until it can almost be 
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considered a new agency undertaking a new 


program. 

Manned exploration of the moon and 
planets has been implicit in NASA’s mission 
since it was created. But until the Apollo 
lunar project was announced by President 
Kennedy on May 25, 1961, NASA was not 
specifically committed to any manned space 
flights beyond Project Mercury. 

The Apollo decision greatly expanded the 
size and cost of NASA's program, caused an 
internal reorganization forced a strengthen- 
ing of the agency's relationships with De- 
fense Department and a broadening of its 
dependence on industry, cast its relation- 
ships with Congress in an entirely new light 
and sharpened an already keen sense of 
urgency. 

Manned space flight now represents one- 
half to two-thirds of NASA's total effort. 
The civilian space program has many goals 
aside from the lunar mission. But Apollo 
is affecting even these, by forcing lunar sci- 
entific projects into more of a supporting 
than a purely exploratory role, for example. 

Although change and growth are the norm 
in any dynamic situation, NASA's evolution 
in the past 13 months has made its earlier 
years seem peaceful. _ 

NASA asked the Congress this year for 
$3.787 billion in fiscal 1963 funds and a sup- 
plemental fiscal 1962 appropriation of $156 
million. The 1963 figure is more than dou- 
ble previous year's budget, which in turn 
was 16 times that of the last budget re- 
quested by the old National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics 5 years ago. 

Requested increase in headquarters 
strength for the fiscal year that began July 
1 was 494 people—almost..the size of the en- 
tire NACA headquarters before NACA be- 
came the nucleus for the space agency. This 
increase, much of which is to support the 
manned lunar program, would bring head- 
quarters strength to about 1,900 by the end 
of this fiscal year, nearly four times the size 
of NACA headquarters, 

i BASIC STEPS 

The basic steps in putting together the 
Apollo program have been taken. A man- 
agement structure has been created, with 
the help of formal and informal advice 
from Government and industry. Although 
NASA intends to retain a flexibility on de- 
tailed methods—such as lunar versus earth 
rendezvous and even rendezvous versus direct 
ascent—the essential elements of hardware 
have been decided on and most have been 
contracted for. 

NASA's problems now are to manage this 
vast und cover the many eer- 
ing and reliability hurdles implicit in the 
assignment, see that no other programs are 
slighted and continue to convince the Con- 
gress and the public, as successfully as it 
has in the past, that the overall program 
merits support. The latter will be no small 
task, since the projected cost of the space 
program over the next 10 years is $35 bil- 
lion, with about $20 billion earmarked for 
manned flight. 

The tremendous cost and low production 
runs on launch vehicles, spacecraft and com- 
ponents—some of which must function 80 
perfectly that men can rely on them for 
their lives at a distance of 240,000 miles 
from the earth—have led NASA to institute 
a rigorous quality-assurance program that 
is requiring stringent inspection by NASA 
and extensive inspection and detailed re- 
porting on reliability procedures by prime 
contractors, subcontractors and suppliers. 

NASA also must continue to look for flexi- 
bility and improvement in its management, 
something it has done continuously since 
it was created on October 1, 1958. And it 
must satisfy the Congress, which it has not 
done yet, that it has solved all the many 
interface problems between the civilian and 
military space programs. 
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NASA research, development and opera- 
tions work is carried out by eight major 
centers, the California Institute of Tech- 
nology’s Jet Propulsion Laboratory, and five 
smaller offices or installations. The organ- 
ization has grown from about 8,000 NACA 
employees and a handful of Navy personnel 
from the Vanguard and upper air research 
groups in late 1958 to 21,880 at the end 
of fiscal 1962 and is expected to increase by 
almost 4,400 in this fiscal year. These fig- 
ures do not include JPL, which is a con- 
tractor, 

About 32 percent of NASA's total employ- 
ment in the recent past has been scientists 
and engineers, but the current goal is about 
35 percent. The theory is that bringing more 
people with these skills into NASA will do 
more to conserve U.S. technical manpower 
than anything else, since NASA must man- 
age such large technical projects with in- 
dustry. 

Last November, NASA began a recruiting 
drive for technical employees—chiefly engi- 
neers—that was to cover 31 cities. By early 
March, NASA had made 800 offers and 37 
percent had accepted. Albert F. Siepert, 
NASA’s Director of Adminstration, called this 
“an unheard of acceptance rate in view of 
industry experience.” NASA is less concerned 
at this point about its own recruitment prob- 
lems, in which it seeks about three-fourths 
engineers, as it is about the scientifc area 
generally. 

Associate Administrator Robert C. Sea- 
mans, Jr., told Congress his personal feeling 
was that “we are somewhat weak in the 
scientific area and I think if you look ahead 
we've got to make strenuous efforts in this 
country to augment the number of really 
capable scientists that we have.” NASA at- 
tempts to help in this through space science 
programs with universities. 

A great portion of the management of 
NASA's technical projects is handled by the 
centers themselves. Headquarters limits it- 
self chiefly to the management of overall 
programs, attempting to continue the NACA 
approach of decentralization. 

NASA's Office of Manned Space Flight is 
an exception to this rule in some ways, and 
although the advent of Apollo was not the 
sole reason for the reorganization that 
created this Office, it was the key one. 

When President Kennedy took office early 
last year, all agencies were asked to reex- 
amine their budgets, which had been formu- 
lated while the previous administration was 
in power. 

The space agency's response to this was to 
pose two major policy questions: 

Since the United States was clearly be- 
hind the Soviet Union in space propulsion, 
should it accelerate the development of large 
boosters? Estimated price tag for doing this 
was $100 million for the first year. 

Did the new administration want to re- 
affirm the old administration's decision not 
to go beyond Project Mercury, or reverse it? 

The President asked NASA to turn these 
questions into recommendations. He ac- 
cepted the first almost immediately and re- 
quested a supplemental appropriation for 
boosters late in March of last year. The sec- 
ond recommendation produced a great deal 
of discussion involving members of Govern- 
ment, science and industry, and resolved it- 
self into a question of when and where the 
United States could catch Russia in manned 
space flight. 

The conclusion was that Russia almost 
surely could orbit a manned space station 
before the United States and that it prob- 
ably could also circumnavigate the moon 
earlier, This left the manned lunar landing 
as the most probable chance, and the result 
was Apollo. 

Top NASA officials say the first Soviet 
manned space flight in April of last year and 
the suborbital flight of U.S. Astronaut Alan 
Shepard, Jr., both of which occurred while 
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Apollo was being considered, had 2 
effects on the decisionmaking p: 

Prior to the headquarters 8 
last November 1. NASA centers reported to 
three program offices in headquarters. Four 
reported to the Office of Space Flight Pro- 
grams; one—Marshall Space Flight Center 
at Huntsville, Ala.—to the Office of Launch 
Vehicles; and the three former NACA cen- 
ters, Langley, Lewis, and Ames, reported to 
advanced research. NASA also had a life 
science program office but no centers re- 
ported to it. 

One key problem under this system was 
that NASA had no central place where it 
could take a look at the budget in terms 
of overall resources and make judgments 
that justified the program of one office versus 
that of another. 

About a year ago, the agency created the 
Office of Programs, reporting directly to 
Associate Administrator Seamans and lib- 
erally staffed with technical people, to en- 
able him to make program decisions based 
on a complete technical and financial picture. 

Next came the problem of how to manage 
the rapidly expanding manned space flight 
program, which involved every center to 
some degree, without letting it completely 
overshadow space sciences, aeronautical re- 
search, and so forth. NASA talked infor- 
mally and contracted formally with well- 
known Government and industrial names In 
management—Raborn, Schriever, Dempsey, 
Mettler, Ramo, and the firms of Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton, and John Diebold Asso- 
clates—as it struggled with this question. 

The job was considered to be too large 
for any single center to manage. It must 
be done in headquarters with a strong or- 

tion that could pull together all ele- 
ments of the program, but without requiring 
centers to report to it so completely that 
Goddard, for example, which does only 4 
fraction of its work in support of manned 
flight, would find its other programs ad- 
versely affected. 

Centers report directly to Seamans for 
institutional matters, but to specific pro- 
gram offices on program and project prob- 
lems, 

The Office of Manned Space Flight was 
created with several major differences from 
the other headquarters program offices. One 
is the fact that it will manage the overall 
Apollo project, including the systems engi- 
neering aspects, from headquarters—some- 
thing which ts not done with any other 
NASA project. 

Another is reliance on industry for man- 
agement help. The original plan was to re- 
cruit enough highly skilled Senhrtent man- 
agement personnel from industry and from 
NASA itself to manage the program from 
within. But it soon became apparent that 
NASA could not recrult that much top talent 
in time—and probably not at all—on Gov- 
ernment salaries. Consequently, the agency 
turned to American Telephone & Telegraph 
and Western Electric for assistance in sys- 
tems analysis and to General Electric for 
help in integration and checkout of a num- 
ber of Saturn and Apollo subsystems and 
systems (Aviation Weekly, Apr. 2, p. 38). 

The Manned Space Flight Office is directed 
by Brainerd Holmes, who came to NASA 
from Radio Corp. of America, where he 
directed the creation of USAF's Ballistic 
Missile Early Warning network. His office 
ultimately will have a staff of 400 to 500 
people. A. T. & T. and Western Electric have 
formed Bellcomm as a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary to support Holmes’ deputy for sys- 
tems, Joseph F. Shea, by studying mission 
objectives and methods by which they can 
be reached, determining broad specifications 
and conceptual designs of major subsystems, 
establishing guidelines for subsystem inter- 
faces, evaluating program technical status 
and trade-off studies. Bellcomm, 
which will do most of its work in Washing- 
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ton, now has about 50 personnel. It ex- 
pects to expand to 200 technical and 200 
support Initial contract amount 
for fiscal 1962 was about $500,000 and esti- 
mates for subsequent years range from $5 
million a year 

GE will support Holmes’ director of inte- 
gration and checkout, James E. Sloan, by 
checking in detail the interfaces that exist 
between spacecraft and booster and between 
booster stages, and by gathering and process- 
ing reliability assessment data. Each stage 
of the Saturn and Nova launch vehicles is 
essentially a complete missile system, and 
unless each is out completely for 
reliability, the laws of probability are really 
working against you,” Seamans points out. 

GE has about 60 people assigned to this 
task now. Ultimate size of GE's operation 
and total cost of the contract are not known 
yet because parts of its mission still are 
being defined. 

Holmes’ office also has directorates for 
aerospace medicine, spacecraft and flight 
missions, launch vehicles and propulsion, 
and program review and resources manage- 
ment. 

With the manned space flight management 
question resolved, NASA took this oppor- 
tunity to solve other management problems 
by reorganizing more clearly along program 
lines. There is, for example, no launch 
vehicles office now. Vehicles supporting the 
manned space role are a part of that pro- 
gram; vehicles used chiefly for scientific 
satellites and probes now fall under a space 
science office. 

The program offices other than manned 
space flight, and some of the considerations 
that went into their creation, are: 

Space sciences; NASA was concerned that 
it had not taken full advantage of the space 
science potential because of a preoccupation 
with technology. It pulled all the ele- 
ments—vehicles, spacecraft, basic and ap- 
plied research done by universities in sup- 
port of the program—into one office, so that 
Director Homer E. Newell could deal directly 
with any center supporting any phase of his 
work. NASA also wanted to make greater 
use of university researchers, both for their 
competence and because universities are the 
training grounds for future scientists and 
engineers who will be needed in space fields. 

Applications: Earth satellites have reached 
a stage of practical usefulness more rapidly 
than many would have predicted in 1957. 
Although NASA is charged with a research 
and development responsibility rather than 
one of application, it has progressed suffi- 
ciently in me and communica- 
tions satellite work that it seemed neces- 
sary to give the applications satellites sepa- 
rate. status. NASA now is studying, with 
Navy, commercial shippers, the Federal 
Aviation Agency, airline interests and the 
Maritime Commission, the feasibility of 
civilian navigation satellites that would be 
based largely on Navy's work in the Transit 
program. 

Advanced research and technology: The 
old advanced research office dealt only with 
the three former NACA laboratories. Since 
their work is so intertwined with advanced 
research in other NASA centers, in industry 
and at universities, the new office was given 
the responsibility for all advanced research 
work. Nuclear propulsion and auxiliary 
nuclear power work also fall under this office. 
Much of the effort in this program is not 
directly oriented to a specific mission, but 
some of it provides vital technological sup- 
port for immediate problems. The lunar 
rendezvous scheme, for example, was a prod- 
uct of In-house research at Langley that was 
not originally mission oriented. 

and data acquisition: This task 
of collecting and making sense of an ever- 
increasing amount. of information gathered 
in an expanding space program had reached 
a complexity that demanded a central office 
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for coordination of three NASA networks 
that mvolve ctvilian, DOD, industrial and 
foreign stations, and personnel. 

NASA does not consider this organization 
static. It has, in fact, made a number of 
lesser changes since last. November, and the 
latest center to be created—the Launch Op- 
erations Center at Cape Canaveral, Fla.—only 
came into being on July 1. The group there 
formerly reported to the Marshall Space 
Flight Center as one of its directorates, but 
the bulk of the NASA-generated expansion 
at the cape is directly related to manned 
flight. Consequently the new center will re- 
port to the Office of Manned Space Flight. 

The agency does not rely primarily on in- 
formal suggestions and outside advice to 
determine what management changes it 
should make. It has created a Management 
Analysis Division under the Office of Ad- 
ministration whose job is to be concerned on 
a continuing basis with the overall organiza- 
tional structure, both internal and in rela- 
tion to other Government agencies, 

Air Force Systems Command recently 
brought Maj. Gen. Osmond J. Ritland, for- 
mer head of its Space Systems Division, into 
ite headquarters at nearby Andrews AFB, 
Md., to be deputy commander for manned 
space flight and AFSC-NASA liaison chief. 
He will have six directorates corresponding 
to those in Holmes’ office, in addition to 
other groups. Those corresponding to the 
NASA offices will handle the Maison that 
both agencies want and Congress insists they 
must have, but any specific program will be 
clearly assigned either to NASA or AFSC, 
rather than for them to have joint responsi- 
bility. 

NASA still has not froned out to the satis- 
faction of the Air Force nor some key con- 
gressional critics its relationship to the De- 
tense Department in the field of bioastro- 
nautics. The new AFSC office also is ex- 
pected to eliminate some of the friction in 
this area. 

The House Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee has explored in some detail the ques- 
tions of whether a larger military space pro- 
gram is needed, whether there is proper 
Maison between NASA and Defense, and 
whether NASA's program is responsive 
enough to present and future needs of the 
services. 

Most of this criticism—and a possible 
solution—seems to be summarized in a view 
expressed before this committee last spring 
by Dr. William O. Baker, vice president for 
Tesearch of the Beli Telephone Laboratories 
and a member of AFSC’s board of visitors. 
Baker said NASA-Defense collaboration was 
“evolving in a very good pattern” and that 
he felt it was evident that the United States 
had “the capabilities, with the right kind of 
policy behind them, to make considerable 
progress, perhaps even satisfactory progress, 
by a parallel military effort along with the 
NASA one. I would submit that we do not 
have such policy, or such authority at the 
moment," Baker said. 

The question of the hard-to-define mili- 
tary role in space, most of which seems to lie 
in the future, probably is a question for the 
National Aeronautics and Space Council and 
the White House to consider continuously 
and expand as necessary. But NASA prob- 
ably can anticipate that future management 
changes will include some affected by the 
military question. 

The council, chaired by Vice President 
LYNDON. JOHNSON and including NASA Ad- 
ministrator James E. Webb, the Secretaries 
of State and Defense, and the Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, has played 
a vital role in problems affecting NASA— 
particularly Apollo and communication 
satellites—but it has not attempted to act 
as a board of directors overseeing each pro- 
gram and project. 

Associate Administrator Seamans told Con- 
gress he did not know of any recommenda- 
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tion made by the space council which has 
been at odds with the programs that we have 
been conducting. I know of no conflict. 

With exceptionally good relations with 
Congress and the space council, and good if 
not perfect relations with Defense Depart- 
ment and industry, NASA’s greatest task in 
the years ahead would seem to be to achieve 
all the goals set out for it. 

[From Aviation Week and Space Technology, 
July 16, 1962 
A Bot DECISION 
(By Robert Hotz) 

National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration has made a bold decision to push for 
lunar orbital rendezvous as its primary 
Method of landing men on the moon and re- 

them safely to earth within this 
decade. The decision was made unanimous- 
ly by NASA's Manned Space Flight manage- 
ment council headed by Dr. Brainerd Holmes 
(Aviation Weekly, July 2, p. 87, July 9, p. 25), 
With the firm conviction that this technique 
Offers the best possibility for executing the 
lunar mission substantially sooner than any 
Of the other admittedly feasible techniques, 
Such as earth orbital rendezvous using a 
liquid oxygen tanker or the direct ascent. 
Yet the NASA decision retains a good deal of 
flexibility by developing additional capabil- 
ity for direct ascent with hardware already 
Under development and bolstering the lunar 
rendezvous operation with a special logistics 
Vehicle to support the astronauts on the 
lunar surface. And it has finally found a 
firm place in the space launch vehicle spec- 
trum for the much-kicked-around Nova 
booster, now aimed at having two to three 
times the payload capacity of Saturn C-5. 
Nova's development will be deferred from an 
early lunar mission booster to a support role 
for later and larger scale lunar and inter- 
Planetary operations. 

The NASA lunar rendezvous decision of- 
fers several significant clues as to how the 
U.S. space program is moving now in con- 
trast to its earlier years. It provides some 
tangible evidence of the ineffable spirit we 
found infusing the working levels of NASA 
and its aerospace industry support during 
the preparation of the special July 2 issue of 
Aviation Week and Space Technology, 
“NASA—Spearhead to Space.” 

NASA'S PROGRESS 


First, the basic concept of lunar orbital 
rendezvous is an idea that was little more 
than a gleam in the eye of Langley Research 
Center's John Houboldt when President 

y established the lunar landing as a 
national goal nearly 14 months ago. Sec- 
Ond, its surging development into a full- 
blown, well-researched strong possibility for 
the lunar mission is a significant indication 
Of the inquisitive, uninhibited technical vi- 
tality that characterizes this area of NASA's 
activities today. Third, the decisionmaking 
Process that was carried out in 6 months of 
the toughest type of technical arguments 
and rebuttal, and resulted in the unanimous 
verdict to give top priority to lunar orbital 
rendezvous, is a good example of the speed 
and courage with which the NASA managers 
are moving to reach their presidentially as- 
Signed goal. 

A manned voyage to the moon is certainly 
& risky enterprise and no national space 
Program is going to land its astronauts there 
first without taking some carefully calcu- 
lated gambles. The lunar orbital rendezvous 

is this type of bold action, based on 
& reasonably sound technology but still 
Spiced with considerable risk, that has been 
a hallmark of U.S. success in the past and 
Should continue to spur its future develop- 
ment. It is a complete rejection of the 
Ultraconservative technical philosophy 
that inhibited the growth of new technology 
80 unnecessarily during the late fifties. 
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The lunar orbital rendezvous decision im- 
poses four basically new technical require- 
ments on the aerospace industry. They are: 

Development of the two-man lunar bug 
for landing on the moon from the Apollo 
mother ship in lunar orbit and making a 
rendezvous with this ship after lunar take- 
off for the return trip to earth. 

Development of a logistics support vehicle 
to deposit food, oxygen, and other supplies 
on the lunar surface for use by the astro- 
nauts landed by lunar bug. 

Development of increased power from the 
currently planned Saturn C-5 stages and 
development of a much lighter two-man 
Apollo command and service module for a 
possible direct ascent to the moon in the 
event lunar orbital rendezvous fails. 

Development of a huge super-Nova type 
space booster with the ability to boost several 
hundred thousand pounds of payload to 
escape velocity. 

TREMENDOUS TASK 


In addition, the aerospace industry, along 
with the NASA program managers, have a 
tremendous task to develop in the Apollo 
and Saturn hardware already contracted for 
a technological excellence and operational 
reliability beyond anything yet achieved. 

It was also a refreshing change to veterans 
of manned space flight press conferences to 
find NASA Administrator James E. Webb 
with his three top managers in this area— 
Dr. Robert C. Seamans, Jr., Dr. Holmes and 
Dr. Joseph Shea—exposed directly to their 
audience without the benefit of a public 
relations-type interlocutor whose technical 
accuracy and candor failed to match that 
of the principals. These three relatively 
young NASA rs did a particularly 
lucid job of explaining the details of lunar 
orbital rendezvous, the reasoning that 
evolved into their basic decision and the 
philosophy with which they intend to exe- 
cute the manned lunar landing mission. 

The lunar orbital rendezyous decision is 
certainly a bold one. The ultimate proof 
of its wisdom, of course, must wait until 
the latter half of this decade when the 
race to the moon between the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. will enter the final stretch. 
A firmer fix will probably be forthcoming 
in 1965 when the basic elements of the 
lunar orbital rendezvous mission will get a 
through operational testing in earth orbital 
flight. 

But win, lose or draw, NASA's lunar orbital 
rendezvous decision opens a basically new 
possibility for achieving success with the 
lunar landing mission and increases the 
odds substantially on the United States 
winning this race. 


Address of Senator Barry Goldwater on 
U.S. Space Policy Before National 
Rocket Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when there are indications of the neces- 
sity for a further official declaration and 
outline of the basic policies of the United 
States in the research, development and 
exploration of outer space, I am includ- 
ing for the Recorp the very timely views 
of Senator Barry GOLDWATER, of Arizona, 


Senator GOLDWATER addressed the 
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largest luncheon ever held of the Na- 
tional Rocket Club at the National Press 
Club on Tuesday, July 17, 1962, on U.S. 
Space Policies.” Senator (GOLDWATER 
gave firm and constructive proposals for 
the U.S. space program, and pointed new 
directions and strengths in this chal- 
lenging field. Senator GOLDWATER gave 
these views from his experience as a two 
Star general in the Air Force Reserves 
and a qualified jet pilot, with an ade- 
quate background in aerospace activities. 

As the address had qualities of states- 
manship, and was given in a straight 
forward manner without partisanship, I 
believe it is worth while that the views of 
Senator GOLDWATER be brought to the 
attention of the U.S. Congress and the 
American people. The considered views 
of high level experienced people should 
be considered in the preparation of the 
administration policy at this time in the 


race for space. 


Our U.S. programs must be correlated 
efforts, with the proper balance obtained 
for both the security of the United States 
through programs under the Depart- 
ment of Defense, as well as programs for 
the peacetime uses of space, for scientific 
research and economic development, 
and exploration. 


Both the Republican and Democratic 
parties, as well as each group within 
these parties, can well unite at this 
critical time to work out sound and 
efficient programs. c 

As a U.S. citizen devoted to his coun- 
try and a former member of the board 
of governors of the National Rocket 
Club, I commend Senator BARRY GOLD- 
water's address and his views to your 
careful attention and study. 

AMERICA IN SPACE 
(Address of U.S. Senator Barry GOLDWATER, 

Republican, of Arizona, before the National 

Rocket Club, National Press Club, Wash- 

ington, D.C., July 17, 1962) 

President Timkin, members and guests of 
the National Rocket Club, I deeply appre- 
ciate your inviting me to be here with you 
today, and I hope that at the conclusion of 
my remarks you will understand that I am 
here today as a concerned American. 

The dedication of this organization to the 
establishment and maintenance of the su- 
periority of the United States in space tech- 
nology, as well as in the missile and other 
applications of rocketry, is highly commend- 
able and is shared, I assure you, by the great 
majority of Americans. Like you, I am de- 
voted to the promotion of a peaceful world, 
one in which the scientific and technological 
developments of physical power are osten- 
sibly meshed with sound ideological purpose 
to meet the challenge we face as a free society 
today. 

My concern, as I will develop in the course 
of my remarks, is that our space policy as 
presently enunciated does not recognize 
Werner von Braun's words, “I am convinced 
that it is man's destiny to enter space and 
that he who controls the open space around 
us is in a position to control the earth.” I 
am concerned that the failure to recognize 
this truth can be related to the same philos- 
ophy which unfortunately holds that the use 
of the word “victory” would be offensive to 
our friends and our enemy. 

I am convinced that the American people 
fully endorse space preeminence for the 
United States. This is our long-range goal 
as a nation. I seriously question those who 
would, in the actual process of seeking this 
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goal, achieve less than American aerospace 
supremacy. 

Space superiority in all of its scientific, 
technological, and military aspects is funda- 
mental to the future well-being, security, 
and prosperity of the United States. 

One certainly cannot argue with the basic 

of President Kennedy when he 
speaks about the “space ocean“ and says this 
Nation must “sail” in His call to 
Congress in May of 1961 for an increased 
effort in space, even to landing an American 
on the moon during this decade, is not some- 
thing which is by itself an issue. But very 
literary words are not enough. I would like 
to suggest that space and the indivisible en- 
velope of the earth’s atmosphere is not an 
ocean. Space is much, much more than an 
ocean in its significance to the future. 

Space, including the earth's atmosphere 
in which the United States became the lead- 
ing power in the world, is a medium for 
three-dimensional mobility for good or evil. 
It is the aerospace medium in which the 
exercise of influence on earth can be accom- 
plished by electronics or nuclear energy or 
by spacecraft in orbital trajectories as well 
as by alr-supported winged vehicles. 

Most important to the people on earth 
space offers a means to extending world pow- 
er and influence by any nation capable of 
using the new means of technology and sci- 
entific knowledge. In understanding the 
nature of the space environment and exploit- 
ing technology in space this Nation must be 
second to none. 

Space is obviously a potential three-dimen- 
sional battie medium, one in which the sci- 
entific and technological conflict is under- 
way right now. The failure to recognize this 
adds to my concern. As a conservative, I 
believe in applying the lessons learned in the 
past to the problems of today. 

We can recall painfully that the War De- 
partment did not fully understand the value 
of the airplane as a military weapon until the 
German Luftwaffe loosed its fury on the 
battlefields of Europe. Then, because time 
was on our side, we were able to develop this 
Weapon as a superior tool for victory. Time 
will not be on our side in the next war if one 
should come. So in examining our military 
space capabilities, the United States would 
do well to make absolutely certain that we 
will never be surprised technologically in 
space. In the present age, purely defensive 
measures and the mere maintenance of 
a balance of military power are not enough. 

Space technology is not only a military 
consideration. It Is likewise an important 
political weapon which the Soviets have 
fully exploited, both in their foreign ag- 
grandizement and in their domestic affairs, 
Read the speeches of Khrushchev. Whether 
he is talking for the benefit of the world 
at large or for the ears of an assemblage of 
Ukrainian peasants, the spectacular space 
achievements of the Soviet Union offer him 
almost the only tangible evidence that life 
under communism could possibly get better 
tomorrow. 

Then, beyond the military and political 
features of space, we must not forget that 
it offers extraterrestrial laboratory which 
promises newly accessible knowledge. There 
is no question but that the basic power 
which derives from superior scientific knowl- 
edge is fundamental to our long-term suc- 
cess as a world leader. One cannot fail to 
endorse the promise of scientists in learn- 
ing more about nature on earth by means 
of the laboratory provided them in space, by 
rocketing instrumentation out into the uni- 
verse to read more than the human eye has 
been able to see in the telescopes. But the 
new scientific knowledge must be gained by 
the men of good will. And the power of 
knowledge itself is likewise something that 
one should not hand over to the avowed 
enemy. 
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And finally in this brief discussion of 
space, we must recognize a new medium, 


sparked the 
throughout the world and throughout his- 
tory. Man's curiosity about the nature of 
his universe has now achieved a practical 
means to get near and eventually set foot 
on the moon and the nearby planets during 
this century. The country of the Wright 
brothers and of the creator of modern 
rocketry, Robert Goddard, really started the 
space age with a handicap. It is my belief, 
however, that we have faced up to the chal- 
lenge. Yes, space is much more than an 
ocean upon which we must sail, It entails 
much more of an effort than merely plant- 
ing an American on the moon in this decade. 
We endorse the great national goal of going 
into space as a nation and going big. But 
if we are just going to sail“ into space, per- 
haps we had better look again. 

Once the United States finally made up 
its mind to get into the space field, our ef- 
forts were crowned with notable successes. 
As a new agency, NASA has picked up a 
momentum, a direction and a purposeful- 
ness directed toward long-range research 
and development which is one of impressive 
merit. But it would appear that we are now 
at a decisive moment in history. I feel we 
must make a new strategic appraisal of our 
national objectives based upon the rapid 
progress in the United States space effort 
and determine where our basic purpose might 
best be served. 

While Soviet leaders have said very little 
that would Indicate a military interest in 
space, we cannot assume that they do not 
look upon this medium with a warrior's eye. 
Those of us who have argued for the main- 
tenance of strength in our foreign policy 
believe that the Soviets would resort to the 
use of ICBM’s with nuclear warheads only 
when they have seen communism lose every- 
where but in Russia itself. 

Then, in what might be called the death 
throes, the Soviet red button might be 
pushed. If, as some believe in this country 
today, communism is on the wane around 
the world, we must feel surer than ever that 
the Soviets have military intentions in space. 

For example, the Venus globe which the 
Soviets launched from Sputnik 8, a 7-ton 
platform, indicated that they have the abil- 
ity of launching a warhead aimed at the 
earth from a space station in orbit. An- 
other example of their military space think- 
ing could be found in their resumption of 
nuclear testing last year. According to a re- 
cent staff report prepared for the Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences of the 
Senate, bombs detonated from 100 to 300 
miles above the earth could disrupt radars, 
radios, and electronic systems around the 
wide area of the globe. 

Soviet propaganda has consistently 
stressed that the Communists’ interest in 
space is a peaceful one, But I cannot put 
myself in the naive position of believing 
those assertions. The question then follows, 
what kind of a world would we live in if the 
Soviets announced and adequately demon- 
strated a capability to destroy any of our 
military or civilian satellites? Or what if 
they could destroy secretly any of our satel- 
lites manned or unmanned? There is no 
substitute for actual space capability. How 
can we guarantee that space can be used for 
peaceful purposes without having the means 
to defend such a doctrine? It is our view 
that international law or agreement cannot 
exist without the physical means to enforce 
it. From all I can observe, the relationship 
between NASA and the Air Force in the space 
program has proceeded fairly well to date. 

But I would point out that the Depart- 
ment of Defense is responsible for military 
space affairs, not NASA. NASA is not a 
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military service and its broad-based pro- 
gram will undoubtedly contribute greatly to 
our own national military requirements. 
What is disturbing, however, Is our policy 
statements which seem to indicate rightly 
or wrongly that the bulk of our potential 
space efforts are wrapped up in NASA. I 
do not think this is so and I do not think 
that we should say it isso. The point I am 
trying to make is that the requirements of 
the United States for military programs in 
space should not be neglected in any vital 
aspect, 

I don't believe it is safe to assume that the 
fallout from Nasa space research will auto- 
matically take care of our military space 
requirements, And I feel further that if 
this is our assumption we are gambling with 
national survival. This would be an un- 
necessary gamble and we should be improv- 
ing our position by building our military 
space capabilities as fast as our knowledge 
and resources permit. 

Dr. E. C. Welsh, Executive Secretary of 
the President’s National Aeronautics and 
Space Council, recently said, “If we do not 
take adequate care of our national defense, 
we will not have a chance to do any of the 
other things in space, at least as free men.” 
It is to be hoped that this attitude will be 
displayed in the final draft of a new space 
policy being prepared by Dr. Welsh for the 
President's consideration. Dr. Welsh has 
said that there was a “need for a policy 
statement” beyond the one President Ken- 
nedy submitted to Congress in 1961 in which 
he recommended an expanded program de- 
signed to land an American on the moon. 

The first duty thrust upon this Nation 
by the space age is to prevent technological 
surprise. Neither the glamor of space spec- 
taculars nor the undeniable value of scien- 
tific research in outer space can hide this 
fact. 

If we allow any other nation, particularly 
Russia, to get ahead of us in outer space, 
our ability to defend ourselves will be sub- 
stantially impaired. But how can we pos- 
sibly meet the entire spectrum of military 
challenge from abroad, as we know we must, 
unless we prepare ourselves to cope with 
long-range missiles, satellites and maneuver- 
able spacecraft? 

Our Armed Forces must pursue and prepare 
to conduct military space missions as rap- 
idly as these can be recognized and defined. 
In the nearly 5 years that have elapsed since 
Sputnik I was launched, only a few such 
missions have been acknowledged. These, 
as we all well know, have included recon- 
naissance, communications, navigation and 
weather satellites. It may be questioned 
whether as a nation we have been farsighted 
enough in this respect or vigorous enough 
in building up our capabilities for recognized 
space missions. The time has come, in my 
opinion, to put more trust in the lessons 
of history which teach us that every broad 
new field of technology produces a wealth 
of military applications. And, I might add 
conversely, in agreement with Lt. Gen. James 
Doolittle, that “almost every device that is 
developed for military purposes has a direct 
or indirect civil application.” The clock has 
already run too long a course without our 
pursuing more vigorously a military space 
program, The n planning, design, 
research and development, testing, produc- 
tion and training are bound to take some 
years. Yet, we seem hypnotized by the ICBM 
while neglecting to build and learn to cope 
with devices that promise to make the ICBM 
obsolete. 

Now, for the past several minutes, I have 
been critical. It is time now that I become 
objective by making a few suggestions. With 
respect to NASA programs of research and 
development, are the Armed Forces con- 
tinuously and adequately telling NASA what 
they need and thus providing the proper 
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guidance to make sure that future military 
space requirements will be met? If this 
Is being done, is the military making full 
use of the’ results of this particular NASA 
research? 

I suggest that there is a need for more 
comprehensive development of our military 
potential in outer space. At least, the Armed 
Forces should already be planning the devel- 
opment as soon as possible of a completely 
integrated space warfare system. Perhaps, I 
should say, a supersystem, since it will be 
far more comprehensive than other so-called 
systems, which we have already observed 
Such as reconnaissance, weather, etc. There 
is no evidence to my knowledge, however, 
that such a comprehensive system is being 
Planned. In the process, it is imperative to 
devise and perfect the various components 
and techniques that a comprehensive space 
Warfare system will require. Here, too, we 
must be bold and farsighted. We must be 
ready, so to speak, to take a stitch in time. 
In this connection, it is encouraging to note 
that the Department of Defense is giving 
Attention to the development of a manned, 
maneuverable military space vehicle. But 
other signs have indicated that the Pentagon 
is not sure where or how fast it is going in 
the direction of a military space program. 

Finally, as I have indicated before, I be- 
lieve that a new policy statement on space 
policy should be forthcoming and it should 
Make clear to the Department of Defense 
its overall responsibilities in the area of 
Space, The President said just a few weeks 
ago, "The military has an important and 
significant role though the primary respon- 
sibility is held by NASA and it's primarily 
Peace, and I think that proportion or that 
mix should continue.’ Of course, the re- 
sponsibility of NASA is primarily peace, The 
responsibility of the Armed Forces is main- 

peace also. The only question to be 
Tesolved is how peace can best be preserved. 
In my opinion, this preservation can be ob- 
tained by following the remarks of General 
Ferguson in commenting upon the prime 
Objective of Air Force space policy which he 
Baid “is to exploit space so as to retain 
U.S. military superiority in order to in- 
Sure the peaceful uses of space. To accom- 
Plish this it is necessary to regain the lead in 
Military space technology.” 


World Export Market 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I know most 
of these “one-way street“ speeches and 
Observations will not be read by the 

bers; however, it is important for 
the future generations of America to 
know that on this issue of trade as it 
appears before us at this time has more 
than one side to it. 

Too many people either will not think 
or, to put it bluntly, cannot think about 
generation with an open mind. 

Although I am considered by the pro- 
Ponents of the so-called expanded trade 
legislation as an opponent of free trade, 
I believe I am the free trade's best sup- 
Porter. 

I say this simply because without 
€quity there can be no trade, free or 
otherwise. 
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I predicted in the Recor the unleash- 
ing of the greatest trade war in history 
if this Nation ever exposed its market 
economy to the wolves of the trade 
world. I report with regrets that my 
prediction is coming true even before the 
new act is finally passed. 

This is only the beginning, the end 
will be a disillusionment to the true be- 
lievers in world trade who, like myself, 
are not promoting trade for selfish rea- 
sons, but rather for the true value of 
friendly, equitable trade relations that 
are so essential in a world where under- 
standing and neighborliness are neces- 
sary for all of us. 

All those of us who believe in ex- 
panded trade, free trade, and above all, 
equitable trade, ask is that we get from 
others that which we give unto them. 

We ask nothing more than we are 
willing to give and in fact when our 
friends are really in need, we ask for 
nothing in return except their friend- 
ship and goodwill and that they remem- 
ber us when they become prosperous and 
rich not as a dumping ground for their 
profiteering, exploiting manufacturers, 
but as the highest paid, highest taxed, 
but the highest living people on the face 
of the earth. 

Let us quit kidding ourselves and face 
up to the facts. 

The trade wars between nations are 
even more vicious than the local gas 
wars and main street competition here 
at home. 

Under leave granted, I include the fol- 
lowing article: 

GLOBAL SALES War—NarTions Dative To Boost 
SHARES or SLOWLY Risinc Wonto Export 
MARKET—EFFORTS OF UNITED STATES, 
OTHERS Hurt sy GROWING Import Curss— 
Laos Is BANNING Coca-CoLa—DvutTcH Am- 
LIFT CATTLE TO ITALY 

(By Frank K. Linge) 

LONDON.—A self-evident maxim of eco- 
nomics is that both sellers and buyers are 
essential in sales transactions, In interna- 
tional trade, much of the free world is now 
engaged in an attempt to violate the 
maxim—and it could spell increasing trouble 
for the United States. 4 

Nearly every non-Communist industrial 
nation, and many a mining or agricultural 
country, is pushing hard for a big boost in 
exports this year. Techniques range from 
a British Government sponsored parade of 
English autos through the streets of West 
Berlin to a Dutch Government subsidized 
airlift of cattle from Holland to Italy. 

At the same time, many nations—includ- 
ing some of those most anxious to raise ex- 
ports—are taking or planning steps to cut 
their imports, Techniques range from a 
“buy Japanese” program now under discus- 
sion in Nippon, through import quotas on 
coffee imposed last year by France, to a flat 
ban on Coca-Cola and other soft drinks now 
in force in Laos. 

GLOBAL SALES WAR 

The outcome: The world’s exporting na- 
tions are swiftly being pushed into a global 
sales war to rejuggle their shares of a world 
trade market that the import-limiting 
schemes are helping to keep from growing 
very fast. And unfortunately for Uncle 
Sam's efforts to balance his international 
accounts, U.S. goods are squarely caught in 
the crossfire. 

In 1960, world export trade outside the 
Communist bloc rose a smart 11.4 percent 
over 1959. But in 1961 it rose only 4.2 per- 
cent over 1960, to $118.3 billion. 
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This year, major trading nations are fore - 
casting export gains ranging from 9 percent 
tor Britain to 20 percent for Japan. But 
some European experts are predicting the 
total volume of international trade will show 
no significant change from 1961. So, says 
one London banker, “some of these (export) 
estimates may have to be drastically revised 
downward in coming months.” 

The United States is feeling the pinch, too. 
In some areas, American goods are a special 
target of foreign import-curbing plans. 
Cameroon, a steaming jungle country on the 
West Coast of Africa that currently is 
strapped for foreign exchange, recently 
slapped import restrictions on goods pur- 
chased with dollars; the move already has 
hurt sale of Yankee earthmoving equipment. 

COMPETITION AT HOME, TOO 

What's more, many foreign exporters, fac- 
ing hotter rivalry and new sales obstacles in 
their traditional outlets, are moving more 
aggressively into the lush U.S. market. Jap- 
anese firms, for instance, are broadening the 
already extensive lines of merchandise they 
offer U.S. consumers; one Nipponese com- 
pany says it will soon introduce Americans 
to a new line of whisky already mixed with 
soda in cans. 

European firms are stepping up their U.S. 
selling, too. England’s EMI Electronics cur- 
rently is organizing demonstrations of its 
TV equipment all over North America; it re- 
cently bagged a big order for several cam- 
eras from station KTTV in Los Angeles. 

For these reasons or others, the U.S. sur- 
plus of exports over imports shrank to an 
annual rate of $48 billion in the first 4 
months this year, from a total of $5.3 billion 
in all 1961. The Kennedy administration 
has been hoping for a big gain in the sur- 
plus to cut into the US. balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit, now estimated to be about 61 
to $1.5 billion this year. This deficit, the 
excess of total U.S. payments to foreigners 
over total receipts from foreign sources, 
arises principally from foreign ald programs 
and the cost of maintaining U.S. troops and 
military bases overseas. 

BEHIND THE SQUEEZE 

The tightening competitive squeeze in 
world trade that has helped bring about this 
disappointment results from a complex of 
interlocking factors. Fundamentally, how- 
ever, it reflects two broad trends: 

The growth of industrial production in 
Europe is slowing, largely because of a labor 
shortage; this puts a damper on demand for 
imported raw materials. The labor shortage, 
however, is continuing to drive up wages, 
and prices are starting to rise. So many 
nations—Switzerland, Germany, Holland, 
Norway, and Finland among them—are moy- 
ing to check inflation threats by restraining 
consumer demand, which tends to further 
limit the market for imports. 

The low level of world prices for many 
commodities has cut into export earnings 
of many underdeveloped, raw material-pro- 
ducing nations, and left them without 
enough foreign exchange to raise their im- 
ports; some have felt impelled to cut pur- 
chases of foreign goods. 

As the two trends combine to slow the 
growth of world trade, many nations which 
had been running surpluses in their trading 
accounts with the rest of the world now are 
pondering deficits. The European Common 
Market saw a 1960 export surplus of $39 mil- 
lion turn into a 1961 import surplus of 628 
million. Japan had a trading deficit of 6314 
million in 1961 against a year-earlier sur- 
plus of $552 million. No nation likes to 
see such a deficit; if long continued it will 
drain the country’s treasury of the foreign 
exchange needed to buy imports of things the 
nation can't make for itself. 

So, universally, these countries are coming 
up with the same prescription: Drive or sub- 
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sidize exporters to bigger and better world 
sales-building efforts to pull the nation out 
of its trade troubles. These efforts, of course, 
run smack into the import-limiting plans and 
pressures in other countries, and obviously 
some of the export drives can succeed only 
if others fall. But in the meantime, the 
scrap to see which nation gets what share 
of the nearly-stagnant total market is turn- 
ing into the hottest competition ever. 

Even nations that traditionally have 
played only a minor role in world trade are 
becoming export conscious. Example: New 
Zealand, dissatisfied with its dependence on 
meat and dairy exports, has formed a Trade 
Promotion Council to drum up foreign mar- 
kets for other goods. The Council ts con- 
sidering such diverse items as farm ma- 
chinery, communications equipment, space 
heaters and Jet boats. 

Many nations are increasing financial as- 
sistance to exporters, either by direct govern- 
ment lending or by government encourage- 
ment for more generous bank lending prac- 
tices. Australia recently announced that 3 
percent of each trading bank's deposits 
would be held in a special fund from which 
exporters could get 3- to 8-year loans. A 
group of private German banks has relaxed 
its lending practices so that German export- 
ers can offer their customers 8-year payment 
terms instead of the previous 4 years. Brit- 
ain and Japan also are trying plans of this 
general type. 

Organizing of oversea exhibitions and dis- 
plays is another favorite export-boosting 
strategy. Italy currently is staging an in- 
dustrial exhibition in Moscow, while the 
Japanese Camera Industry Association has 
opened a camera exhibition center in Lon- 
don. Britain, not to be outdone, is staging 
special “British fortnights” to display Eng- 
lish goods in major foreign cities; a recent 
one in Berlin featured displays of British 
products in 600 stores, a British military 
band concert at one department store and a 
cavalcade of British autos through the 
streets. The auto parade was supposed to 
include 40 cars but actually displayed only 
39: 1 was sold en route. 

Individual companies are driving hard for 
exports, too. Van Boornes Automobilefa- 
briek, N.V., a Dutch auto maker, has de- 
signed a special line of trucks, featuring 
large payload space and compact cabins, that 
it figures will appeal particularly to foreign 
buyers. Britain's Marconi Instruments, Ltd., 
has sent a mobile demonstration showroom 
unit, equipped with signal generators, oscil- 
loscopes, and frequency-measuring equip- 
ment, on a 3-month tour through Holland, 
Belgium, Switzerland, and Austria. 

The lengths to which some governments 
will go to maintain exports is illustrated by 
a current daily scene at Amsterdam's sprawl- 
ing Schiphol Airport, where calves clamber 
up the ramp of a parked cargo plane and are 
herded bellowing into makeshift stalls for a 
flight to Italy. The Dutch Government or- 
ganized the airlift when new hoof-and- 
mouth disease regulations in Belgium and 
Switzerland cut Dutch cattlemen off from 
traditional railway shipping routes, and is 
paying the extra costs it entails. Holland 
has reason for concern about exports; its for- 
eign sales increased only 0.5 percent over 
1961 in the first quarter. 


EXPORT BOOSTERS TURN IMPORT CUTTERS 


Because of the slowdown in world trade, 
however, such hard-sell tactics are bumping 
into increasing worldwide customer resist- 
ance. For the same pressures behind export 
drives so nations can improve their trading 
positions in a slowly growing market are im- 
pelling many of the same countries into 
simultaneous import-cutting campaigns to 
foil the export drives of other nations. 

The United States Is a notable exception; 
the House of Representatives has passed a 
tarlff-cutting bill based on an old precept 
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that those who wish to sell to the world 
must also buy from the world. But Aus- 
tralia, while increasing financial assistance 
to exporters, is pondering import-quota legis- 
lation. South Africa is drafting a plan for 
low-cost loans to exporters and is manipulat- 
ing existing import controls in a way the 
country’s chambers of commerce recently 
charged encourages domestic manufacture 
even when it is uneconomic. 

Measures aimed directly at curbing im- 
ports are common in the underdeveloped 
countries, though techniques vary widely. 
India has imposed strict import quotas on 
many goods to conserve foreign exchange. 
Indonesia, whose treasury is suffering a 
special strain from military ventures in New 
Guinea, is deliberately delaying the granting 
of licenses to import even the most essential 
goods. Venezuela has in effect raised prices 
on 85 percent of its Imports by decreeing 
that they are to come under the free cur- 
rency exchange rate rather than the more 
favorable controlled rate. 

Such tactics pop up even in Europe. Vig- 
orous selling by coffee exporters poured so 
many beans into Prance last year that the 
De Gaulle government slapped a quota on 
them; it now is considering a quota on ba- 
nanas, Such moves, of course, do not help 
Cameroon and other African nations obtain 
the foreign exchange to buy French exports. 

More generally, European countries are 
taking no direct action against imports, but 
are imposing restraints on their domestic 
economies that eventually will limit Import 
demand whether or not that is part of the 
intention, Holland has one of the most 
vigorous programs; it boosted the interest 
rate on loans to banks to 4 percent in April 
from the previous 3.5 percent, and the 
Netherlands Bank is checking the flow of 
money to local banks to restrain new build- 
ing. These moves follow a tough crackdown 
last year on consumer credit. For instance, 
the required downpayment on high-priced 
autos was boosted to 50 percent from the 
previous 40 percent. 

The Inflation threats that have led Euro- 
pean governments to such action show up 
in current figures. The Commission of the 
European Economic Community, governing 
body of the six-nation Common Market, 
reported that the growth of industrial pro- 
duction appears to have come to a halt in 
March in all member countries except 
France.” 

But wages are still rising. German indus- 
trial pay per man-hour worked shot up 13 
percent in the first quarter over the 1961 
period, though production per man-hour 
rose only 5.5 percent. So prices are begin- 
ning to go up, too. Food prices in Germany, 
Holland and France in recent weeks have 
averaged 7 percent above a year ago. 


Captive Nations Week 
SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, since the 
end of the last war nine nations have be- 
come captives of the Soviet Union in 
Europe. It is paradoxical but unfortu- 
nately true that a bloody war waged for 
the cause of freedom and democracy in 
Europe and elsewhere ended with the 
loss of freedom and democracy in a con- 
siderable part of Europe. Though the 


_ democracies of the West were victorious 
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in that war, freedom suffered a terrible 
and stunning loss in the hands of their 
wartime ally, the perfidious Soviet Gov- 
ernment. That Government’s wartime 
designs and postwar actions have re- 
sulted in the captivity and enslavement 
of these once free and independent na- 
tions. 

These nine nations, with a total pop- 
ulation of some 90 million and occupying 
the broad belt of northern, central, east- 
ern, and southeastern Europe in the 
Balkans, have had their long, turbulent 
and colorful histories. At one time or 
another the Estonians, Latvians, and 
Lithuanians in the north, Poles, Czecho- 
slovaks, and Hungarians in central and 
eastern Europe, Bulgarians and Ruman- 
ians in the Balkans had their glorious 
days; they were free and independent 
nations in their respective homelands, 
and were enjoying life in their chosen 
ways. Even the sturdy and obstreperous - 
Albanians, who are captives in their 
mountainous homeland of a Communist 
regime supported by world communism, 
were free before the outbreak of the last 
war. 

Most of these nations had lost their 
independence during the last several 
centuries, but they all regained their 
freedom at the end of World War I, and 
they were free until the catastrophe of 
the last war, Then all their freedoms, 
and most of their worldly possessions be- 
came the casualty of that war. 

During the war all these nations 
fought on the side of the victors, and 
naturally expected to regain their free- 
dom when their friends and Allies were 
victorious. But their Soviet ally and un- 
worthy friend betrayed them, first by 
overrunning their countries, and then 
installing Communist governments in 
every one of these countries. The So- 
viet authorities committed these acts 
in defiance of their Allies in the West. 
and with impunity they have succeeded 
in enslaving these nine nations. 

Today these peoples are captives of 
the Soviet system, Communist totali- 
tarianism, imposed upon them by the 
men in the Kremlin and maintained by 
the might of the Red army. These na- 
tions are separated from the free world 
by the Iron Curtain, and they are pris- 
oners in their homeland. Sad as their 
unenviable lot is, they have not given 
up their fight for freedom. On the ob- 
servance of Captive Nations Week we 
all hope and pray for their deliverance 
from Communist totalitarian tyranny. 


Social Security Costs Go Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial in the Arlington, Minn., Enter- 
prise points out the growing costs of 50- 
cial security, not only to employees but 
to employers. In view of the present 
controversy concerning the financing of 
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health care for the aged, I believe the 
editorial warrants attention. I there- 
fore incorporate it at this point in the 
RECORD: 

SOCIAL SECURITY GETTING BIGGER 


In view of all the recent publicity given 
President Kennedy's free medical care for 
the aged (medicare) plan, a recent release 
by Social Security Administration shows just 
what benefits our county citizens are now 
receiving. 

Social security checks golng to Sibley 
County residents have grown by leaps and 
bounds in the last 3 years. 

Total payments to local beneficiaries are 
47 percent higher than they were then, ac- 
cording to the Government's annual report, 
Just released. 

At that time they amounted to $692,652 
& year. Now, by virtue of an increase in the 
number of beneficiarles as well as an increase 
in the size of individual checks, they have 
Climbed to $1,015,404 a year. The 47-percent 
rise compares with a 39-percent rise in the 
United States and 37 percent in the West 
North Central States. 

At the beginning of this year, there were 
1,490 persons in Sibley County who were get- 
ting checks each month, as against 1,101 in 
1958. The majority of them were retired 
Workers who had qualified for pensions. The 
Others were disabled workers and the wives, 
Widows, and other dependents of former 
Workers. 

The rapid development of the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance system has 
been impressive. Starting from scratch, 
about 23 years ago, it has reached huge 
proportions, with its protection extended to 
the great bulk of the population, directly 
or indirectly. 

Over 17 million people are now receiving 
checks each month. Many others are in the 
Process of qualifying, through contributions 
to the pension funds made by themselves or 
by relatives. 

Should the proposed medicare plan go 
through Congress it would mean an addi- 
tlonal $12 cost each year while working. It 
would cover 95 percent of today’s wage earn- 
ers and provide full hospital coverages up 
to 80 days and full nursing home coverage 
ah 180 days after transfer from a hos- 
Pital. 

The biggest stumbling block to its enact- 
Ment is the fact that it would cost each em- 
Ployer the same amount, as employers must 
Match all social security deductions. 


Northwest Power Grabbers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, half of 
all the hydroelectric power developed, 
or authorized, in the entire United 
States is to be found in the Pacific 
Northwest. A move is now underway— 
HR. 11264 and H.R. 11265—to deprive 
areas outside the Pacific Northwest of 
the chance to obtain any of the power 
generated at the Northwest Federal 
Plants; plants which were paid for by 
all the people. 

This legislation is a perversion of exist- 
ing law. It would protect one section 
of the country, but only at the expense of 
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electric users in other areas, including 
such potential users as the California 
water plan and various defense installa- 
tions in my area. This is an unfair 
bargain. It results in asking areas such 
as California to give up a valuable 
right—yet grants them nothing in 
return 


A recent editorial in the Chico, Calif., 
Enterprise-Record accurately portrays 
the attempted power grab and the effect 
it would have on the California water 
plan. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Chico (Calif.) Enterprise-Record, 
June 19, 1962] 
NORTHWEST POWER GRABBERS 

We all have known people who, even 
though they have plenty of some certain 
thing for their needs, still want to hoard a 
big oversupply that could be put to better 
use by somebody else, equally entitled. 

That's the way the Pacific Northwest is 
acting about Federal electric power being de- 
veloped in that area. They want to put 
California on the short end of the stick. It 
is an interesting and rather shocking story. 

Half of all the hydroelectric power devel- 
oped, or authorized, for Federal construction 
to date is in the Pacific Northwest. Ad- 
vances in methods of transmission of extra 
high voltage power have now made it eco- 
nomically feasible to transmit this sort of 
power, paid for by the whole Nation, as far 
as Los Angeles. 

The Pacific Northwest, however, has made 
clear that it Intends to hold on to this power 
for use by private power companies and in- 
dustry in that area against the claims of 
public districts outside the region which 
have a preference right to it under the law. 

This determination was emphasized re- 
peatedly when a House of Representatives 
subcommittee held hearings June 11-12 on a 
pill which would give all electric consumers 
in the Northwest, both private and public, a 
first call on Federal electric plants in the 
region. 

The Bonneville Power Administration in 
the Pacific Northwest—which is losing mil- 
lions of dollars annually because they 
haven't raised power rates since they were 
set in 1939—wants to export seasonally sur- 
plus power to California to offset losses. An 
outcry arose in the Northwest, however, over 
the thought that pumping water for Cali- 
fornia’s Water Plan would have a higher 
right to the power than privately-owned 
aluminum or chemical plants in the North- 
west. 

The so-called protective bill is an attempt 
to satisfy the demand of the Northwest 
power users that they be protected in their 
enjoyment of the low rates which the hun- 
dreds of millions invested by Federal tax- 
payers have made possible for more than two 
decades. 

The size of the block of Federal electric 
power to which the Northwest lays exclusive 
claim was brought into sharp focus by Rep- 
resentative JOHN P. Savior of Pennsylvania, 
He introduced figures to show that the whole 
Nation has 28% million kilowatts of de- 
veloped or authorized Federal hydroelectric 
power. About half of this is in plants in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

The taxpayers of the Nation have invested 
approximately $1.7 billion in the Federal 
plants in the Columbia River Basin. The 
investment has always been justified on the 
ground that irrigation, reclamation, and 
other public uses would have first call on 
this public power. 

In a direct contradiction of this argument 
of the past, however, the residents of the 
Pacific Northwest now assert that any private 
industry in the region should have a greater 
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right to the benefits of this Federal invest- 
ment than the taxpayers anywhere else who 
put up the money. 

In the congressional hearings they don't 
even attempt to gloss over or this 
reversal of their stand on the preference 
question. A series of witnesses, led by the 
Bonneville administrator, who is charged by 
law with giving preference for the power to 
public bodies, openly admitted it. 

Grown accustomed to Federal handouts, 
the Pacific Northwest power users now are 
indignant at the suggestion that other re- 
gions of the country might like to share in 
the benefits. 

It would seem to us that our California 
Water Plan, which will require large amounts 
of power for water pumping, should have 
a fair share of the firm power developed by 
dams paid for by all Federal taxpayers, rather 
than have all that power reserved for the 
exclusive benefit of the Northwest. 


U.S. Funds and Help to Nasser 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune of June 6, 1962. 
It is entitled “U.S. Funds Help Nasser 
Mass Offensive Arsenal.” I might say 
in connection with this article that it 
was sent to me by Mr. Arthur Rosichan, 
executive director of the Greater Miami 
Jewish Federation, who asked that this 
article be published in the Rrecorp be- 
cause it will be of interest and edifica- 
tion to Members of Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sovier Arms TO Ecypr: U.S. Funns HELP 
Nasser Mass OFFENSIVE ARSENAL 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasHINcTon.—From all the information I 
can gather, there is reason to view with 
alarm President Nasser’s mounting acquisi- 
tion of Soviet arms and our indirect role in 
helping him. 

Iam not suggesting that Egypt should be 
denled American aid because Nasser wants 
to remain an unalined neutralist. I am not 
suggesting that the United States should 
not give assistance to a country which also 
gets aid from the Soviet Union. 

This is not the problem. This is not the 
reason I feel we must view where General 
Nasser is heading with new concern and 
take a fresh, hard look at what we are doing. 

What is happening is: Nasser is acquiring 
a formidable, ominous, aggressive—not de- 
fensive—military arsenal from Moscow. 

To pay for these arms, he is imperiling 
still further, all prospect that his regime 
can solve its economic and social problems 
oy within the existing boundaries of 

American sid to Egypt just about equals 
the resources which Nasser is diverting from 
Egypt's internal needs in order to purchase 
new and large-scale arms from the Soviets. 

It seems to me that this trend of events 
presents a dangerous picture and a danger- 
ous potential. The very least we can 
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to reexamine our part, however indirect, in 
bringing it about. 

Obviously the Egyptian-Soviet arms traf- 
fic cannot be calculated precisely. But there 
is a variety of informed sources and by 
cross-checking them, it is possible to make 
a careful computation. It is no overstate- 
ment to say that Egypt put approximately 
868 million into Soviet military equipment 
in 1961. The figure will go to $85 million 
in 1962. A total of $145 million will be 
spent for modern, complicated Soviet weap- 
ons to be delivered during the next 2 years. 

This breaks down in a way that does not 
make good reading for Egypt’s neighbors, 
The principal items are these: 

TU-16 long-range jet bombers: 20 this 
year, 40 more contracted. Operating radius 
is 1,800 miles. 

MIG-19 fighter-bombers: 70 this year, 40 
more to come next year. 

MIG-17: Nasser now has 140 and is in the 
process of selling half of them to get the 
more modern MIG-21. 

IL-28 bomber-transports: 60 now on 
hand, no more contracted for. 

T-54 medium-heavy tanks: 90 by the end 
of the year, 400 more to come. 

Stalin-3 heavy tanks: 60, 40 more coming. 

T-34 medium tanks: 500 already acquired. 

Armored personnel carriers: 600 by the end 
of 1962, 1,000 more contracted. 

Naval equipment: At least 1 Soviet destroy- 
er and 2 more submarines, bringing the total 
to 7 destroyers and 12 submarines. Ten of 
them are oceangoing. 

All of this is in addition to Soviet arms 
delivered to Egypt before 1960, including 60 
or more IL-14's, now used as transport 
planes, a large number of the new obsoles- 
cent MIG-15’s and a huge amount of Soviet 
medium and small tanks, heavy artillery, 
recoilless guns, small arms ammunition and 
electronic equipment. 

As a result of these Soviet deliveries, 
Nasser has announced he is doubling the 
number of army divisions from three to six, 
two of which apparently will be armored di- 
visions, 

The price tag on Soviet arms, delivered 
and contracted for from 1961 through 1964, 
is estimated at not less than $298 million. 
This is 60 percent of the estimated market 
value. Egypt pays on long-term loans at 2 
percent. 

Over this period United States and Inter- 
national Monetary Fund will contribute to 
the Egyptian economy an amount equal to, 
perhaps even greater, than Nasser is with- 
drawing from his economy to buy these 
weapons. 

This looks like an uneconomic, unproduc- 
tive, unhealthy, and undesirable enterprise. 


he Stirrings in Spain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, on July 18, 
1936, the bloody and tragic Spanish Civil 
War began. We Americans, who have 
nothing but friendship for the Spanish 
people, fervently hope that they may 
move toward free institutions, spared 
forever from another such fratricidal 
conflict. That stirrings of freedom are 
now being felt within Spain is apparent 
from two thoughtful editorials recently 
published in the New York Times and the 
New York Herald Tribune: 
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From the New York (N. T.) Times, June 11. 
1962] 


Crisis IN SPAIN 


For the first time since the Spanish Civil 
War ended 23 years ago, it is possible to say 
without fear of exaggeration that the Franco 
regime is in crisis. The working classes have 
won the right to strike; the Government has 
shown a surprising weakness; the monolithic 
structure of the Franco dictatorship has 
cracked. 

This does not add up to revolution to- 
morrow. But the long, dark night while 
Spain slept is beginning to show the glim- 
mers of dawn. 

The dictatorship has been a rigid, one- 
man affair, created by Francisco Franco and 
held together by him through skillful bal- 
ancing of military, business, landowning and 
church elements. In a negative sense there 
was decisive support due to a feeling by all 
Spaniards who suffered through the 1936-39 
civil war that such a calamity must not 
happen again. 

Now General Franco is 69 years old. A 
new generation has grown up and wants to 
take over. Even the Roman Catholic Church 
is now hedging against the regime by per- 
mitting parish priests to show their sym- 
pathy for workers and peasants and by call- 
ing attention to the social evils of the 
Franco regime. Communism is naturally 
playing a role, but a minor one. 

Into this generally disturbed situation 
have come, during the past few months, the 
strikes, the student demonstrations, the open 
protests of the intelligentsia, and the rising 
tide of political opposition. The arrest and 
banishment of four of Spain’s very promi- 
nent citizens over the past weekend have 
dramatized the crisis. There have been other 
arrests and restrictive measures. 

The Franco dictatorship has lasted an al- 
most incredible 23 years and cannot expect 
to last much longer; unprecedented strikes 
all over the country had to go unpunished, 
and many leading citizens are openly oppos- 
ing the regime. 

Add the fact that the Spaniard is a brave, 
unruly, individualistic and sometimes vio- 
lent creature who loves liberty, and one has 
the pieces of a picture that looks bad for 
Francisco Franco. 


From the New York (N.Y.) Herald-Tribune, 
June 11, 1962] 
FRANCO PACES A RESTLESS SPAIN 

There is a garish, almost unreal quality 
about some of the news emanating from 
Spain these days—news of conspiracies that 
are known to all, clandestine meetings that 
are held almost in public and strikes not mo- 
tivated entirely by labor grievances. Yet all 
of these curious events add up to a grim and 
immediate reality—trouble for Generalissi- 
mo Francisco Franco, the gravest trouble he 
has faced since he became dictator over 
Spain in the civil war more than 20 years 
ago. 

To those who remember the Spanish trag- 
edy of the 1930's, it was like meeting a ghost 
from the past to encounter the name of José 
Maria Gil Robles as a leader of the opposition 
to Franco. In the days of the Spanish Re- 
public, Gil Robles was the fiery young leader 
of the Catholic Party; after the war he left 
Spain, but he returned in 1954 and has been 
practicing law in Madrid, presumably re- 
maining out of politics. 

It is also startling to learn that a secret 
meeting has been held in, of all places, Mu- 
nich, Germany, in which Gil Robles and per- 
haps 100 other opposition Spaniards, from 
both within and without the country, par- 
ticipated. Leftists and rightists were repre- 
sented alike, and if there is no indication 
that any concerted action was agreed upon, 
it may be significant that the various anti- 
Franco factions were at least ready to talk 
about common objectives. 
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Franco's reaction to these various mani- 
festations has been about as expected. Hun- 
dreds of people have been reported thrown 
into jail, several opposition figures have been 
confined to their homes, Gil Robles and oth- 
ers are being forced into exile. The public 
unrest and the hardening of opposition to 
the regime are officially ascribed to Commu- 
nist agitation. 

There is no doubt that the Communists, 
who did their best to defeat Franco during 
the civil war, would give much to overthrow 
him now. But today’s turmoil in Spain has 
origins far deeper than Communist agita- 
tion. It stems from Franco's failure, after 
22 years of peace, to solve Spain's economic 
problems, to bring about a more equitable 
sharing of land and wealth, and to win wide 
popular affection. 

No one expects a repetition of the bitter 
Spanish Civil War, despite the rise of a new 
generation which knew none of its horrors 
firsthand. Franco's grip on the country 
remains strong, and his prompt and severe 
reaction to these latest stirrings may tighten 
it further for the moment. Yet Spain, still 
relatively isolated though it is from the rest 
of Europe, may be experiencing deep within 
itself an impulse toward sharing the Conti- 
nent's material prosperity and political re- 
generation. It remains a question whether 
police state methods will work as effectively 
in Franco's domain today as they did 20 
years ago, and whether the last act in the 
Spanish tragedy has yet been played. 


AMVETS Opposes H.R. 3745 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
recently Edwin P. Fifielski, national 
commander, AMVETS, wrote to all 
Members of Congress who have not 
signed the discharge petition on H.R. 
3745 congratulating those Members on 
the position they are taking. In his let- 
ter, Commander Fiflelski expressed op- 
position to the bill and very correctly 
pointed out that the bill would work ir- 
reparable damage to the existing struc- 
ture of veterans benefits, if passed. 
AMVETS has always strongly supported 
programs for service-connected disabled 
veterans and the hospital and medical 
program. AMVETS also supports a 
non-service-connected pension program 
where the pension is based on the need 
of the individual. On the other hand, 
AMVETS has consistently opposed in- 
discriminate pension programs which 
would result in substantial payments to 
veterans with little need and in many 
instances very short periods of service. 

Commander Fifielski's letter follows: 


AMVETS, 
Washington, D.C., July 3, 1962. 
The Honorable OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Teague: We are pleased to note, 
on the basis of a recently published list. 
that you have apparently resisted the in- 
tense pressures to sign the petition which 
would discharge H.R. 3735 from the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee. We congratu- 
late you on behalf of our members in your 
district as well as for AMVETS nationally. 
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AMVETS believe this bill would work ir- 
Teparable damage to the existing structure 
of veteran benefits with chaotic conse- 
Quences for the future both in cost and in 
terms of an equitable philosophy for meet- 
ing legitimate needs. This viewpoint is sup- 
Ported by the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee itself which has exhaustively studied 
a the general subject and the specific 
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Two years ago, as you doubtless know, the 
86th Congress enacted Public Law 86-211 
after detailed study and public hearings to 
Provide greater order and equity in this very 
Phase of the benefits structure. As you 
know, all those who were on the pension rolls 
When Public Law 86-211 became effective, 
had the option to accept pension benefits 
under the provisions of the old legislation 
or elect to receive benefits provided in the 
new law. Now, proponents of H.R. 3745 are 
Waging an irresponsible campaign to discredit 
this new law. Many uninformed veterans 
eligible for higher benefits under the new 
law are being urged not to avail themselves 
of these additional benefits. 

Apart from the astronomical costs and the 
Principles of equity violated by H.R. 3745, it 
€stablishes a double standard of dealing with 
Veterans having no service-connected dis- 
abilities who may be in identical circum- 
Stances from the standpoint of income, dis- 
ability, age, and inability to obtain gainful 
employment because one happened to serve 
in World War I and the other served in World 
War II or Korea. 

Sponsors justified this discrimination on 
grounds that World War I benefits have been 
Proportionately less generous than benefits 
for World War II veterans. The facts are 
Otherwise. World War I veterans comprise 
15 percent of all U.S. veterans. They have 
Teceived 28 percent (more than $30 billion) 
of all expenditures for all veterans by the 
US. Government. On per capita basis, 
World War I veterans have received an aver- 
age of approximately $7,000 as contrasted 
With an average per capita of $3,700 in bene- 
fits for World War II veterans, 

We urge you to continue holding fast 

signing the discharge petition. 
Bullying election threats from a so-called 
Veterans lobby of dubious dimensions can- 
not be translated into authority at the 
Polls. Such threats are an illusion. 
Thoughtful citizens, which includes most 
Veterans, will continue to applaud your re- 
Sistance against signing the discharge peti- 
tion for an imprudent and outrageous elec- 

-year grab. 
Sincerely yours, 
EDWIN P. FIFIELSKI. 


The Scientific Revolution of the 20th 
Century 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr, Speaker, 
Mr. Trevor Gardner, chairman of the 
and president of the Hycon Man- 
Ufacturing Co., Monrovia, Calif., is a 
respected American in the scientific field 
and recently made the following inspir- 
ing address at the commencement exer- 
Cises of the Cate School, Carpinteria, 
Calif. I commend it to my colleagues. 
The address follows: 
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THe SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTION OF THE 20TH 
CENTURY 

Mr. Parkman, members of the graduating 
class, honored guests, ladies and gentlemen, 
it is a privilege to meet with you today and 
to participate in the commencement exer- 
cises of 1962. 

Mr. Parkman has told me that the average 
age of your graduating group is 18 years 
and 1 month. It is a coincidence of nature 
that your lives and the first earth-shaking 
events of the great scientific revolution be- 
gan almost simultaneously. The atomic age 
(recently renamed the space-nuclear age) 
began in the late 1930's and early 1940's. 
History will probably record the date De- 
cember 2, 1942, when the first atomic pile 
functioned, or July 16, 1945, when the first 
atomic bomb was exploded at the Trinity 
test in New Mexico, as the precise dates 
which mark the birth of this era. During 
this period science and technology became 
the preeminent new force in the world and 
began its own chain reaction of events 
which has changed the lives of all the in- 
habitants on our planet and perhaps later of 
other planets. 

Forgive me for a moment if I borrow a 
story told by a scientist friend of mine 
in 1946. “There was an earnest young 
student who was cramming for his oral 
exam in zoology. It was well known 
amongst his associates that their learned 
professor always asked detailed questions 
concerning worms, so the student studied 
the subject of worms intensively. What 
was not so well known was that the profes- 
sor was also an avid amateur politician. 
When the student appeared before his pro- 
fessor for the exam, he was dumbfounded 
to hear him say, "Now tell me about the 
elephant.’ Disconcerted only for a moment 
by this political question, the student be- 
gan his dissertation on the elephant like 
this: ‘An elephant is a large, lethargic, in- 
decisive animal which has a long, worm- 
like trunk.’—This should particularly please 
my Republican friends—‘Now all worms 
may be divided into the following cate- 
gories,’ whereupon the student proceeded 
with his prepared exposition on worms.” 

So, like the student, I take this oppor- 
tunity to discuss a subject in which I am 
most absorbed; the relationship of science 
and technology to the world in which we 
live. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTION 


In 1960, a friend of mine, Mr. J. D. Wil- 
liams of the Rand Corp. in Santa Monica, 
wrote a stimulating essay entitled, “The 
Small World.” It was published by the Sat- 
urday Evening Post as a part of their series 
on “Adventures of the Mind.” I commend 
Mr. Williams’ article to you for an exciting 
half hour of reading. I would like to lean 
on some of the content of Mr. Williams’ es- 
say. 

We will call 70 years the lifespan of a 
man and use it as a measure with which to 
probe history. 

“We first observe that the recorded history 
of man almost vanishes if we look back only 
100 lifespans. Most of what we know has 
been learned since the early days of Athens. 
I could transmit a message to you from Plato 
through the mouths of only 33 men. From 
Jesus, 28 would do, and from Mohammed, 
19. Even these somewhat startling calcula- 
tions do not reflect adequately the explosive 
development of civilization and knowledge. 
You could get word from Gutenberg through 
a chain of eight men, and of Newton through 
four. About three lifespans ago the steam 
engine, and two life spans ago the modern 
lathe, keys to the industrial revolution, came 
into our hands, and the internal combustion 
engine came one lifespan ago. The rate of 
development during our life has become 
fantastic, though we adapt to it easily. 
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Most of what man knows and has accomp- 
lished is incredibly recent. We are living 
quite literally in the presence of an explo- 
sion of knowledge.” 

Mr. Williams’ observations become more 
pointed when we note that the reality of 
nuclear energy is not two decades old, that 
ICBM’s will soon have their fifth birthday. 
Unmanned space filght has been a reality for 
4% years, and manned space flight is just a 
year old. While you have been completing 
your high school studies, commercial jet 
aviation has become a worldwide reality and 
necessity. A communication satellite has 
transmitted news at 68,00 words per minute. 
We have perfected vaccines against Asian flu 
epidemics and paralytic polio. We have 
landed manmade objects on the surface of 
the moon. During this period, man has 
managed to “sneak” a look at the back of 
the moon with an advanced Soviet space ex- 
periment, and has also, through a series of 
brilliant U.S. experiments, been able to re- 
ceive meteorological and navigational assist- 
ance from satellites especially constructed 
for these purposes. 

The President's daring and farsighted com- 
mitment to a lunar expedition as a national 
objective (made only 1 year ago) serves to 
dramatize much of the unexpected impact 
of scientific change for us. 

It is admitted by all that the scientific 
revolution has provided many material im- 
provements in our everyday life and in the 
well-being of people throughout the world. 
It is perhaps comfortable to believe that the 
inventions of the atomic bomb, and the 
means for its delivery—the long-range 
bomber and the ballistic missile—have been 
counterbalanced by the benevolent discov- 
erles and inventions of penicillin, Salk vac- 
cine, vitamins A through N, atomic power, 
television, and earth satellites. Unfortu- 
nately, this belief is quickly dispelled by the 
constant and mortal threat of the world’s 
death-dealing inventions. The year 1962 
finds this threat increasing, rather than di- 
minishing. The combination of “gigaton” 
(1,000 megaton) nuclear warheads and the 
freedom of space flight now raises the spectre 
of space-based bombs to add to the instabil- 
ity of an ICBM and Polaris-submarine men- 
aced world. 

Marine Corps Lt. Col. William Rankin’s 
classic remark assumes a deeper meaning 
when quoted in this context. He said: 
“Someday I should like to stand on the 
moon, look down a quarter of a million miles 
of space and say, There is certainly a beauti- 
ful earth out tonight.“ 


SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTION—1962 AND FORWARD 


But what lies ahead? This is indeed very 
difficult to predict since all of us (that is, 
except a few like Jules Verne and Buck 
Rogers) have tended to sell our future 
short by consistently underimagining its 
Tull possibilities. 

Dr. Albert Einstein and Dr. Edward Teller 
did not at first dream of bombs in aircraft, 
in missiles, or in space. Dr. John von Neu- 
mann, Dr. Simon Ramo and other ICBM sci- 
entists with all their genius did not think 
seriously about space as they planned our 
ICBM future (only 8 years ago). No—our 
record of outguessing even the near future is 
not impressive. 

However, dull as we are, some develop- 
ments are looming upon us and clamoring 
to be recognized; supersonic commercial 
flight, new methods of communication using 
light, routine weather data from space, 
manned space stations, revolutionary meth- 
ods of printing, more miracle drugs, the in- 
creased use of nuclear energy for peaceful 
purposes, the beginning of a cure for cancer, 
expansion in vertical flight activities, inter- 
national TV, international satellite com- 
munications, international arms control 
satellites, These all crowd the mind for at- 
tention, on only the 1 to 5 year cycle, 
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Other developments more distant, but tan- 
talizing and elusive, seem possible on the 5 
to 15 year cycle. 

1. Direct conversion of nuclear energy to 
electricity. 

2. Controlied thermonuclear reactions. 

3. Final cure for cancer. 

4. ge translation machines. 

5. Cheap salt water conversion. 

6. Replacement of body organs. 

7. Manned lunar landing and return, 

8. Manned space exploration. 

9. Manned military space vehicles. 

Among these future developments, the 
lunar adventure to which we are committed 
is probably of greatest interest at the mo- 
ment and worthy of some qualitative com- 
ment. 

There is little reason for being appalled 
by the sheer magnitude of the effort re- 
quired to develop a major space exploration 
capability, Many examples exist in history 
of massive endeavors which were very much 
more prodigal and consumed a far greater 
fraction of available energy and resources 
than will be required in the proposed lunar 
program. Some of these are the construc- 
tion of the pyramids of Egypt, the great wall 
of China, the cathedrals and monastic build- 
ings of the Middle Ages, and even prehistoric 
examples such as the great constructs in 
Brittany. Compared to such historic en- 
den vors, manned lunar bases, manned arti- 
ficial satellites and exploration of the moon 
and planets will probably require less total 
human energy but will undoubtedly yield 
immensely greater benefits and satisfactions 
to mankind. 

Compared with the major explorations of 
history, it is clear that the explorations of 
the moon, and later the planets, will dwarf 
all others—the great military explorations 
of Alexander the Great, Hannibal, Caesar, 
and Genghis Khan, as well as the civilian 
explorations of Columbus, Cabot, and oth- 
ers will be overshadowed in historic impor- 
tance. 

None of the recent major scientific and 
technological enterprises—atomic bomb, hy- 
drogen bomb, nuclear powered submarine, 
Polaris submarine, liquid ICBM, Minuteman, 
and space flight compare in magnitude and 
complexity with the proposed lunar program. 

While you are in college, this project will 
be a focus for world attention. It is im- 
possible today to predict its costs or direct 
and indirect benefits. It is possible to say 
that the benefits will be great many of them 
unexpected, I am challenged and enthused 
by the spirit of adventure and wish to con- 
quer the unknown which this project sym- 
bolizes for me. I commend it to your con- 
tinuing attention. 

In order to place the lunar commitment 
in some further perspective, I would like 
to make some observations on the costs“ of 
this program. A varlety of cost estimates 
exists. Cost is affected by the choice of pro- 
pulsion system, option to stage from satel- 
lites, the number of passengers to be car- 
ried in the first expedition, and the number 
of miscalculations or mistakes which we 
make. Estimates made by responsible indi- 
viduals and groups have ranged from $3 bil- 
lion to approximately $10 billion. Other re- 
sponsible individuals and groups who have 
studied the subject only in a cursory man- 
ner have tended to double or quadruple 
these estimates. It seems more probable 
that the lunar landing and return mission 
can be accomplished for approximately $10 
billion rather than $40 billion. 

These sums seem large, but for a nation 
whose gross national product is $500-plus 
billion and going up, it is approximately 1 
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percent of the GNP. Perhaps a more rele- 
vant observation is that a nation which 
spends some $40 billion a year for amuse- 
ments, and some $11 billion a year on adver- 
tising of its amusements and products, clear- 
ly has the resources to support a major 
space program. By no stretch of the imag- 
ination can it be argued that a major space 
program is a more trivial enterprise or one 
less certain to produce lasting satisfactions 
than either of these “sinks” for our excess 
energy and wealth. 

I might just say in passing, that regard- 
less of cost, to some scientists, and all lovers, 
the moon is already more important than 
was the purchase of Louisiana and Alaska. 

As you can see, we are unable to begin 
to project our overall technological future 
even two decades. However, by 1982, many if 
not all of these events will have occurred 
and you will, yourselves, be busy constructing 
the final chapters of the history of the 20th 
century. 

THE SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTION AND THE EDUCATED 
MAN 


These new technical and scientific ad- 
vances force new problems upon the social 
and economic order of the world. As our 
earth literally shrinks in size, other nations 
are experiencing the same problems, dilem- 
mas, and conflicts of ideology as are we, 
Their young men are also awake to the op- 
portunity for good and evil that is implicit 
in all great change. Each new wonder seems 
to test the depth of the crust of our civili- 
gation. No amount of great science or new 
technological achievement can provide a sub- 
stitute for wisdom, morality and culture. 
We are still troubled by our conscience and 
guided by our underlying sense of morality 
in our continuous attempts to domesticate 
the atom and to prevent the horrors of aero- 
Space-nuclear war from being visited upon 
our planet. 

As we approach the wonders and potential 
horrors of the scientific revolution of the fu- 
ture, only a literate population and inspired 
leadership from educated men of your gener- 
ation can permit our world as you have 
known it to continue to exist and flourish 
while adjusting to constant and massive 
change, 

The responsibility of my generation must 
remain as it has been—to tame the atom and 
space for the good of mankind rather than 
for his destruction; but, we must do this 
while retaining your heritage of freedom 
and the privilege of an open society. I re- 
gret I must report that we will probably lean 
heavily upon you before this task is accom- 
plished, 


The responsibility of your generation is 
to equip yourselves to contribute to the fu- 
ture, and even to architect“ some of it, by 
obtaining the broadest based multilingual 
education possible, Scholars and wise men 
are our greatest need; but teachers, doctors, 
lawyers, managers, politicians, and statesmen 
will be as needed in the future as the engl- 
neers and scientists. 

I urge each of you to continue your studies 
with these thoughts in mind. As you do this, 
you can be sure that no new invention, com- 
puter or other machine can substitute in any 
important way for the wonders of the crea- 
tive human mind and the rare and mysterious 
force of conscience. We cannot invent de- 
vices to trust, to judge, to feel responsibility, 
nor even to perceive or regret. You are our 
most priceless asset. Make each day your 
own new adventure. We offer you our salute 
for your accomplishments to date, and our 
best wishes for a creative and useful to- 
morrow. 


July 17 
Captive Nations Week 
SPEECH 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr, Speaker, there 
is no subject in the realm of global com- 
passion and international humanitar- 
janism which wararnts more attention 
of the nations of fhe free world than the 
plight of the millions of people who are 
members of what we have come to call 
in these cold-war years captive nations. 
It is a fitting occasion during this Cap- 
tive Nations Week for us in the United 
States to give heart to the millions in 
Europe and Asia whose countries have 
been enslaved by the tyrannical tide of 
international communism. 

America must continue its interest and 
Congress must not swerve from its ef- 
forts in behalf of the more than 100 mil- 
lion people from the Baltic Sea to Vladi- 
vostok—the legions of Lithuanians, Ger- 
mans, Poles, Albanians, Bulgarians, 
Hungarians, and others. We must fur- 
nish them with succor in order to nourish 
their stamina so that they may carry 
on under the tremendous burdens sup- 
pressing them. We must fortify their 
hopes and dreams. 

Mr. Speaker, words are not enough if 
we truly desire to help these people. We 
must take action—clear, direct, afirma- 
tive action such as the establishment of 
a Special Committee on Captive Nations 
in the Congress of the United States. 
It is heartwarming to note, in this 
regard, the increasing number of con- 
gressional colleagues who have lent not 
only their voices, but their energies as 
well, in support of this extremely im- 
portant matter. 

This committee, as embodied in House 
Joint Resolution 211, would be empower- 
ed to make a careful and precise study 
of conditions in the captive nations of 
the world with the aim of recommend- 
ing policies by which the United States 
can assist these unfortunate people, by 
peaceful means, to regain their freedom 
and independence. I am privileged to 
be a cosponsor of this resolution, my 
measure being House Joint Resolution 
215. 

It is our job, Mr. Speaker, as repre- 
sentatives of the greatest democracy 
ever devised by man, as spokesmen of the 
people who have espoused the meaning 
of the word “liberty” to the rest of the 
world, that we offer these captive peo- 
ples needed encouragement and un- 
equivocal support in their endless yearn- 
ing for freedom. 

We should pay particular attention 
to the fact that these slave nations serve 
as living contradictions to the Soviet 
claim that the marriage of its many 
satellites to Moscow maintains the warm 
fragrance of an eternal honeymoon. The 
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captives of Europe confront us, and the 
world, with the daily lesson that reveals 
Russia’s path to power as nothing more 
complicated than the imposition of a 
naked force. It is an unwilling path for 
the captives to trod—one marked with 
sical misery, privation, and indigni- 
es. 

In addition, these nations serve as a 
reminder and constant warning to ali 
who might be tempted to follow the So- 
viet path as the unfortunates of Cuba 
are bitterly learning this very day. 

It is all too clear to everyone that 
being a Russian captive nation is not 
Synonymous with being a Russian affili- 
ate. Does anyone need more proof than 
Berlin in 1953, or Hungary in 1956? Or, 
for that matter, the infamous slithering 
wall that faces us now in Berlin? But 
these are just the more dramatic in- 
Stances. It is the thousand and one 
daily deeds of oppression which make 
heavy the burden of these captive 
Peoples. It is this burden that the Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations would seek 
to lighten and perhaps, someday, help 
relegate to eternal oblivion. 

The committee would also serve in 
another capacity. It would help educate 
the American public, which, unfor- 
tunately, is not fully aware of the variety 
of enslaved non-Russian nationalities 
Within the U.S.S.R. itself, to the moun- 
tainous facts of Soviet oppression. In 


the forced Communist union barely 50- 


Percent are true Russian stock. In the 
total breakdown there are almost 200 
ethnic groups, 125 languages and dia- 
lects, and 40 religions. This could be a 
Significant source of political weakness 
Within the Communist camp. How sig- 
nificant we do not know at this time. 
The proposed matter and determine the 
extent and significance of the situation. 

From Poland to Albania these un- 
fortunates are restless. There is no 
Question of the need for further knowl- 
edge about these countries and thier peo- 
Ple. We must know how we can help 
them, and perhaps some day how they 
can help us. I might point out that in 
an emergency it is conceivable that these 
People could inflict great havoc on stra- 
tegic installations, transportation facili- 
ties and food stockpiles behind the Iron 
Curtain. Yet, today, we do not know 
what to expect from these people. We 
are ignorant as to how we can proceed 
to increase the possibility of pro-West- 
ern support within the colonial Com- 
munist structure. 

In every area of the Soviet bloc, within 
the Soviet Union itself, there are human 
beings striving for freedom, for safety, 
for dignity. Such aspirations can be 
nurtured by the work of the proposed 
Special committee. Among the many 
functions of the committee would be its 
Service in becoming a storehouse of 
knowledge which could be drawn upon 
for future policy decisions. 

In summary, Mr. Speaker, let me say 
We must not overlook the fact that the 
issue of captive nations presents the 
World with a crucible in which the basic 
Russian-American conflict is highlight- 
ed. For it is in these captive nations that 
the central issue between the East and 
the West is spotlighted—the issue of 
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freedom versus slavery. It is here that 
the Kremlin is most sensitive for it sits 
on a powder keg of suppressed nationali- 
ties, people with a history of freedom. 
The fact about these captive nations ex- 
plode the myth of alleged Soviet co- 
hesiveness and show it to be a monumen- 
tal piece of fiction. 


Heroine of FDA Keeps Bad Drug Off 
Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr, McGEE. Mr. President, it has 
been quite popular in certain circles to 
criticize the Federal Government and its 
employees as an unnecessary evil 
created solely as an outlet for income 
taxes. It takes some rather complicated 
rationalization and mental gymnastics 
to avoid seeing the good done by our 
civil servants but, I am sorry to say, 
this too frequently happens. 

In answer to these blanket con- 
demnations I would like to mention the 
story of Dr. Frances O. Kelsey. This 
woman, a civil servant, was single 
handedly responsible for the prevention 
of what I would consider a national 
tragedy. Through her insistence that a 
new drug had been inadequately tested 
and should not be marketed the grief 
and despair that was inflicted upon 
many families in Europe and Canada 
did not visit this country. For the drug 
is believed to be responsible for the out- 
break of deformed children born in Eu- 
rope in 1959. 

Should not the parents of normal chil- 
dren born within the past few years look 
at the sturdy limbs of their offspring 
and realize that if it were not for the 
dedicated efforts of this woman these 
children might have no arms or legs and 
a lifetime of the pain and frustration of 
disfigurement. 

Should not these parents, and every 
American who delights in the laughter 
of children at play, also thank God that 
this woman was in a position to stop the 
sale of this drug—that our Government 
has the wisdom to protect its citizens 
and the ability to find people who can 
do the job. 

Mr. President, if this is the waste and 
boondoggling that many seem to find in 
the Federal Government let us have more 
of it. 

I ask unanimous consent to have an 
article from Sunday’s Washington Post, 
which outlines Dr. Kelsey’s achieve- 
ments, printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HEROINE oF FDA Keeps Bap DrUG Orr MAR- 
KET: LINKED TO MALFORMED BABIES 
(By Morton Mintz) 

This is the story of how the skepticism and 
stubbornness of a Government physician pre- 
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vented what could have been an appalling 
American tragedy, the birth ot hundreds or 
indeed thousands of armless and legless 
children. 

The story of Dr, Frances Oldham Kelsey, 
a Food and Drug Administration medical 
officer, is not one of inspired prophesies nor 
of dramatic research breakthroughs. 

She saw her duty in sternly simple terms, 
and she carried it out, living the while with 
insinuations that she was a bureaucratic 
nitpicker, unreasonable—even, she said, 
stupid. That such attributes could have 
been ascribed to her is, by her own acknowl- 
edgment, not surprising, considering all of 
the circumstances. 

What she did was refuse to be hurried into 
approving an application for marketing a 
new drug. She regarded its safety as un- 
proved, despite considerable data arguing 
that it was ultrasafe. 

It was not until last April, 19 months after 
the application was filed with the FDA, that 
the terrible effects of the drug abroad were 
widely reported in this country. What re- 
mains to be told is how and why Dr. 
blocked the introduction of the drug before 
those effects were suspected by anyone. 

Dr. Kelsey invoked her high standards and 
her belief that the drug was “peculiar” 
against these facts: 

The drug had come into widespread use in 
other countries. In West Germany, where 
it was used primarily as a sedative, huge 
quantities of it were sold over the counter 
before it was put on a prescription basis. 
It gave a prompt, deep, natural sleep that 
was not followed by a hangover. It was 
cheap. It failed to kill even the would-be 
suicides who swallowed massive doses. 

And there were the reports on experiments 
with animals, Only a few weeks ago the 
American licensee told of giving the drug to 
rats in doses 6 to 60 times greater than the 
comparable human dosage. Of 1,510 off- 
spring, none was delivered with “evidence 
of malformation.” 

In a separate study, one rat did deliver 
a malformed offspring, but the dosage had 
been 1,200 times the usual one. Rabbits that 
were injected with 6 times the comparable 
human dose also were reported to have pro- 
duced no malformed births. 

Recently, the FDA publicly decried the 
“excessive contacts” made with its personnel 
by pharmaceutical manufacturers who are 
anxious to speed the agency’s handling of 
new-drug applications. 

MANY REQUESTS 

So it was not at all surprising that dozens 
of contacts were made with Dr. Kelsey by 
representatives of the American licensee for 
thalidomide, the chemical name for the 
sedative. They had what they strongly be- 
lieved was a clear and overwhelming case— 
but Dr. Kelsey delayed, and delayed, and 
delayed. 

They visited her in her drably furnished, 
bare-floor office in an eyesore tempo on Jef- 
ferson Drive SW. They phoned. They sub- 
mitted a flow of reports and studies. It was 
apparent that substantial investments and 
substantial profits were at stake. And all 
of this was routine. 

The application had come to Dr. Kelsey— 
simply because it was her turn to take the 
next one—in September 1960. 

The European data left her “very unim- 
pressed.” In an interview, she said she had 
“lived through cycles before” in which a 
drug was acclaimed for a year or two—until 
harmful side effects became known. 

And, she said, she could not help regard- 
in thaladomide as “a peculiar drug.” It 
troubled her that its effects on experimental 
animals were not the same as on humans— 
it did not make them sleepy. 


SAME QUESTIONS 


Could there be danger in those few peo- 
ple whose systems might absorb it? Could 
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there be a harmful effect on an unborn child 
whose mother took it? (In other countries 
obstetricians were innocently prescribing it 
aa, an antiemetic for pregnant women.) 

regarded the manufacturer's 
3 of thalidomide's safety as “incom- 
plete in many respects.” The drug was not, 
after all, intended for grave diseases, or for 
the relief of intolerable suffering, but pri- 
marily for sleeplessness, for which many 
drugs of known safety were already on the 
market. 

All of this being so, she saw no need either 
to hurry or to be satisfied with the approach 
that, 9 chances out of 10, it’s safe. She was 
determined to be certain that thalidomide 
was safe 10 times out of 10, and she was 
eee to wait forever for proof that it 


W the 60-day deadline for action on 
the application came around, Dr. Kelsey 
wrote the manufacturer that the proof of 
safety was inadequate. Perhaps with an 
understandable feeling of frustration the 
manufacturer produced new research data, 
new reasons for action. Each time a new 
60-day deadline drew near, out went another 
letter; insufficient proof of safety. 


UPHELD BY SUPERIORS 


Dr. Kelsey's tenacity—or unreasonableness, 
depending upon one's viewpoint—was up- 
held by her superiors, all the way. 

Although she takes her work seriously in- 
deed, her contacts with applicants are, in 
her words, “usually amiable. We see their 
point, and they see ours. But the respon- 
sibility for releasing a drug is ours, not 
theirs.” And that Is the responsibility she 
would not forget. 

In February 1961, she chanced to read, in 
a British medical journal, a letter from a 


British doctor questioning whether certain’ 


instances of peripheral neuritis—a tingling 
and numbness in the feet and the fingers 
that is sometimes irreversible—might not be 
due to intake of thalidomide. To her this 
was a danger signal. 

She called the letter to the attention of the 
applicant. His investigators reported that 
the incidence was apparently negligible, 1 
case among 300,000 adult users. Six months 
later, Dr. Kelsey sald, the incidence among 
adults who took thalidomide regularly for 
months at a time was found to be 1 in 250. 

But neither she nor the applicant yet had 
the slightest inkling that the drug could be 
responsible for the birth of malformed 
babies. That awful circumstantial evidence 
became known to the applicant—in a cable- 
gram from Europe—cn November 29, 1961. 


APPLICATION WITHDRAWN 


He reported it to Dr. Kelsey early the next 
day. Although this was followed by a for- 
mal withdrawal of the application, as late 
as last month the applicant described the 
birth abnormalities as “alleged effects” of 
thalidomide. 

The story begins in 1954, 6 years before Dr. 
Kelsey, 2 pharmacologist as well as a physi- 
cian, went to work in the FDA's Bureau of 
Medicine, She and her husband, F. Ellis 
Kelsey, a pharmacologist, who is now a spe- 
clal assistant to the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service, came here from the 
faculty of the University of South Dakota 
School of Medicine. 

For the account that follows, the primary 
sources were Dr. Kelsey and reports by Dr. 
Helen B. Taussig to a medical meeting in 
April and in the June 30 issue of the Journal 
of the American Medical Association. 

Dr. Taussig, professor of pediatrics at the 
Johns Hopkins School of Medicine in Balti- 
more, went to West Germany in January to 
investigate the relationship between thalido- 
mide and an enormous increase in the birth- 
rate of malformed infants. 

Eight years ago a West German manufac- 
turer concelyed of the drug, synthesized it— 
and discarded it after discerning no effect on 
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test animals. In 1958 another West German 
firm also develop thalidomide and found it 
to be, by all indications, the best sleeping 
compound ever devised. 

LARGE SALE 


The sale was tremendous. It even came 
to be used for grip, neuralgia, asthma, in 
cough medicines and to calm children before 
they were given electroencephalograms. 

In Germany it was marketed as Contergan, 
in the British Commonwealth as Distaval, in 
Portugal as Softenon. Dr. Kelsey’s native 
Canada accepted it on April 1, 1961, for 
manufacture by one firm under the name 
Talimol and by another firm, the William S. 
Merrell Co. of Cincinnati, under the name 
Kevadon. It was the 134-year-old Merrell 
firm that was seeking to market Kevadon as 
a prescription drug in the United States. 

At this time—April 1961—West German 
investigators were desperately groping for an 
explanation of an unprecedented outbreak of 
phocomelia, the malformation hitherto so 
rare that it isn't even listed in some medical 
dictionaries. An 86-year-old Göttingen spe- 
cialist in human deformities told Dr. 
Taussig that he had in his whole lifetime 
“seen as many individuals with two heads as 
he had with phocomelia.” 

Usually, phocomelia deprives its victim of 
one arm. Rudimentary fingers that look, 
said Dr. Taussig, “like the flippers of a seal“ 
arise from the stub below the shoulder. 

CLINIC CASES 


In eight West German pediatric clinics 
there were no cases at all between 1954 and 
1959. In 1959 there were 12, in 1960 there 
were 83, in 1961 there were 302. 

These were not the ordinary textbook 
cases. Not just one arm was affected. These 
children were without both arms, or without 
both legs, or without three limbs, or they 
were without any limbs at all. 

In some, the external ear was missing and 
hearing was grossly impaired. There were 
deformities of the eyes, esophagus and in- 
testinal tract; and even this is not a complete 
list. = 
Once the suspected link with Contergan 
was established, Contergan was taken off the 
West German market. The expectation is 
that the last mothers who could have taken 
it during early pregnancy, the danger period, 
will be delivered in August. The estimates 
are that by the end of next month the total 
of deformed children born in West Germany 
will be between 3,500 and 6,000. Two out of 
three are expected to live. Most are appar- 
ently of normal mentality. 

The drug was withdrawn from the British 
market 5 days after the withdrawal in West 
Germany. The Guardian, Manchester, has 
predicted that August will see the birth of 
800 deformed English children. The Minis- 
try of Health has begun to fit 50 victims with 
artificial limbs, 


EIGHT IN CANADA 


An article prepared for the May 19 issue of 
Maclean's magazine said that at the time of 
writing eight victims of phocomelia had been 
born in Canada, two of them to physicians’ 
wives who had used “samples of thalidomide 
donated to their husbands.” 

Because the Department of Health did not 
order thalidomide withdrawn from sale until 
March 2, Maclean's said the last Canadian 
casualties are not expected until November. 

The cause of the West German outbreak 
was hard to trace. Hereditary factors, blood 
incompatibility between parents, abnormal 
chromosomes, radioactive fallout, X-rays, de- 
tergents, food preservatives—all these things, 
and more, were suspected, checked, and dis- 
carded as possibilities. 

A Hamburg pediatrician, Dr, Widukind 
Lenz, made preliminary studies showing that 
about 20 percent of the mothers who brought 
deformed infants to his clinic had taken 
Contergan. Dr, Taussig wrote: 
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“On November 8, 1961, it occurred to him 
that Contergan was the cause. He reques- 
tioned his patients and the incidence 
promptly rose to about 50 percent. Many 
of the patients said they had considered 
the drug too innocent to mention it on the 
questionnaire. 

MAKER WARNED 


“On November 15 he warned Grunethal 
(the manufacturer) that he suspected Con- 
tergan was the cause and that the drug 
should be withdrawn.” 

Five days later, at a pediatric meeting in 
Dusseldorf, he reported his suspicions and 
his actions but did not mame the drug. 
That night Dr. Taussig related, “a physician 
came up to him and said, ‘Will you tell me 
confidentially, is it the drug Contergan? I 
ask because we have such a child and my wife 
took Contergan.’ 

“A couple of days later it was generally 
known that Contergan was the drug under 
suspicion. On November 26 Grunenthal 
withdrew the drug from the market. On 
November 28 the ministry of health issued 
a firm but cautious and widely publicized 
statement that Contergan was suspected to 
be a major factor in the production of 
phocomelia.“ 

Dr. Taussig reported that an Australian 
physician, Dr. W. G. McBride, saw three se- 
vere cases in April 1961 and three more in 
October and November. He found that all 
six mothers had taken Distaval in early preg- 
nancy,” the Journal article said. 

In Stirlingshire, Scotland, Dr. A. L. Spiers 
saw 10 severe phocomelia victims during 1961 
and ultimately ‘obtained positive proof that 
8 out of 10 of these patients had taken 
Distaval.“ 

DIFFICULT CONNECTION 

Making the connection—which some phy- 
siclans say is not conclusively established 
was extraordinarily difficult, 

Dr. Lenz, for example, had to contend with 
the lack of records during the time when 
Contergan was sold without prescription, 
and with his patients’ natural difficulty in 
recalling if and precisely when they had 
taken a sleeping pil months earlier, 

“In one instance,” Dr. Taussig wrote, a 
doctor “swore the mother had not received 
Contergan. He had prescribed an entirely 
different sedative. On investigation at the 
pharmacy * * * Dr. Lenz found the pre- 
scription was stamped ‘drug not in stock, 
Contergan given instead!“ 

Dr. Taussig said the investigations of Dr. 
Lenz in particular indicate that the embryo 
is endangered if a mother takes thalidomide 
within about 20 to 40 days after conception, 
a time when she may not even know that 
she is pregnant, 

He belleves that during that sensitive 
period the chances that a mother who has 
taken the drug will deliver a deformed baby 
are at least 2 in 5. 

COMPANY VIEW 

The Merrell firm says that conclusive proof 
is lacking for such assumptions and cites a 
clinic in Kiel at which, Merrell reported, half 
of the deformed children were delivered to 
mothers who probably had not taken 
thalidomide, 

“Everyone admits,” Dr. Taussig wrote, 
“that no information is avallable concern- 
ing how many women may have taken the 
drug in the sensitive period and have had a 
normal child.” 

Dr. Kelsey said the molecular complex of 
thalidomide is being broken down and stud- 
ied in an effort to determine the causative 
agent in thalidomide. 

In all of this Dr. Taussig sees compelling 
reason for caution in the use of new drugs 
by women of child-bearing age. A Canadian 
physiclan interview by Maclean's said, “There 
is too much demand on the part of the 
public for relief of mild or even moderately 
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severe symptoms. People won't put up with 
even the slightest discomfort or headache; 
they demand medication from their doctor. 
If they can't get it from one, they'll go to 
another,” 

Dr. Taussig also wants the 1938 Food and 
Drug Act strengthened to provide greater 
assurance that new drugs will not harm un- 
born children. But to Assistant FDA Com- 
missioner Winton B. Rankin, the significant 
thing about the law is that it gave Dr. 
Kelsey the weapon she needed to block the 
marketing of thalidomide in the United 
States. 

"The American public,” he said, "owes her 
a vote of thanks.“ 

The 47-year-old Dr. Kelsey lives at 5811 
Brookside Drive, Chevy Chase, with her hus- 
band and daughters, Susan, 15, and Chris- 
tine, 12. 

She is grateful for the praise—but recog- 
nizes that, had thalidomide proved to be as 
Safe as the applicant believed, “I would have 
been considered unreasonable.” 

She intends to go on “playing for that 
10th chance in 10“ to assure safety In new 
drugs to the best of my ability.” For 20 
Years she taught pharmacology. She knows 
the dangers, and she has not the slightest 
intention of forgetting them. 


Our Government Should Stop Purchasing 
Foreign-Made Steel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the Lake 
County, Ind., AFL-CIO Central La- 
bor Union unanimously passed the fol- 
lowing resolution which I believe is high- 
ly constructive and the suggestions set 
Out therein would improve our economy 
and our employment problems. 

I cannot understand why our Federal 
Departments, Defense or otherwise, 
should purchase steel from other nations 
When our own steel mill capacity is op- 
erating as low as 50 percent in most 
Areas. 

Tens of thousands of American steel- 
workers are today unemployed or work- 
ing part time. Government purchasing 
ol foreign-made steel impedes restoring 
of full employment in American steel 
Mills. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas a strong national economy is the 
Most prattical and effective bulwark of 
democracy; and 

Whereas the economy of this country is 
dependent upon full employment; and 

Whereas full employment is directly re- 
lated to consumer and governmental pur- 
Chases; and k 

Whereas the increased purchases of for- 
eign steel and other products by the Federal 
government is undermining our economy; 


Whereas low competitive bidding by for- 
eign corporations is the justification used 
Tor these purchases; and 

Whereas this low competitive bidding is 
the result of substandard foreign wages: 
Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That in order to maintain a 
strong, solvent economy the Federal Gov- 
ernment should confine its purchases of steel 
and other products designated for domestic 
consumption to corporations located within 
the United States. 


Is This a Solution for Agriculture? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
farmer in the Second District of Minne- 
sota, and as a man who has been asso- 
ciated with farming people throughout 
my lifetime, I was interested in the com- 
ments of the editor of the Worthington, 
Minn., Daily Globe in his reply to the 
so-called solution for agriculture ad- 
vanced by the Committee for Economic 
Development. 

I would like to draw the attention of 
my colleagues to this important edi- 
torial, and therefore, I will incorporate 
it at this point in the RECORD. 

Tue COMMITTEE FOR Economic DEVELOP- 
MENT OFFERS AN ECONOMIC SOLUTION 
FOR AGRICULTURE 
The Committee for Economic Development, 

a respected, nonprofit and nonpolitical re- 

search and education organization supported 

by contributions from major American busi- 
nesses and industrial corporations, this week 
released a statement on agriculture titled, 

“An Adaptive Program for Agriculture.” 
The Committee proposes, as a basic objec- 

ment's review of the problems of American 
agriculture and the shortcomings of the 
remedies which have been prescribed for the 
problems is scholarly, accurate, and generally 
objective although its efforts to be nonsym- 
pathetic have in some respects resulted in 
observations and conclusions which are actu- 
ally unsympathetic. The report is provoca- 
tive and to many citizens most closely con- 
cerned with agriculture and its economic 
woes the adaptive program will predictably 
seem drastic. 

The committee proposes, as a basic objec- 
tive, to reduce the farm labor force by one- 
third (2 million workers) in a period of 5 
years. Considering families, friends, and de- 
pendent communities in addition to the 
farmworkers, the Committee for Economic 
Development proposal, if it were accepted by 
the Government, would importantly and in 
many cases adversely affect several million 
Americans. It would disrupt populations 
and growth patterns, set in motion new and 
major socialogical responses, and bring about 
a revolutionary transformation of the Ameri- 
can society. 

Specifically, among other things, it pro- 
poses a new educational (vocational but non- 
agricultural) program for farming commu- 
nities toward the end that, longlasting re- 
lief from the overburden of people pressing 
on farm income may be attained by getting 
a large number of people out of agriculture 
before they are committed to it as a career. 

It suggests a program of loans to assist re- 
trained farmworkers to move to nonfarm- 
‘work sites—restricted from areas where there 
is excess labor supply and where the distance 
is in excess of 50 miles. It outlines an ad- 
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justment price which would, in effect, put a 
hard squeeze on all persons engaged in agri- 
culture toward the end of discouraging or 
pushing out of farming everyone except 
those who could foresee that they could earn 
incomes equivalent to those earned in the 
nonfarm economy at the end of the 5-year 
adjustment period. 

Thinking exclusively in economic terms, 
the Committee for Economic Development 
report might be counted excellent. And 
this is perhaps its greatest single fault. 
The report is exclusively economic and it 
divorces (although they cannot be divorced) 
the sister sciences of sociology, psychology, 
history, geography, and—by dealing exclu- 
sively with considerations of income, labor, 
capital, taxes, productivity, and utility—it 
is unconcerned with higher considerations of 
morality and humanity. 

It ignores a fact that agriculture, in pros- 
perity or in depression, is a way of life for 
millions of Americans today as it has been 
for a great part of humanity all through 
history. To take a poor man off a farm, 
give him a skill, and transport the man and 
his family to an all new and productive 
situation behind a machine and in a city 
(even if the trip and the education be free 
of charge) solves an economic problem but 
it breeds other problems. It disrupts and 
forcibly erases a society. 

Perhaps the comparison is unfortunate, 
but the proposal recalls the sorry efforts to 
lift the American Indian from his heritage 
and traditional society, give him a skill, and 
transport him, free of charge, to a productive 
situation. This was not even a sound eco- 
nomic solution, to say nothing of the socio- 
logical, psychological, and moral problems 
which it created for the victims and the 
stubborn and persisting problems, including 
new economic problems, which it created for 
other segments of the parent society. 

The report also (or perhaps the 
authors do not understand) the degree to 
which the communities (villages, towns, and 
cities), the State governments, churches, 
organizations, and the entire nonagricul- 
tural economy of the Midwest is tied to the 
agricultural population, by personalities, 
numbers, and hopes for growth and develop- 
ment, in addition to dollars. 

Remove one-third of the farmworkers, to- 
gether with their families, and whole com- 
munities will be destroyed together with 
substantial private and civic investments. 
All hope for nonagricultural development is 
ended—the potential work force which would 
make this development possible is removed. 
Major new economic problems of unemploy- 
ment, declining productivity, reduced con- 
sumer markets, depressed areas, impoverished 
State treasuries, and shrunken tax bases 
would result, in addition to mushrooming 
new human problems. 

The Committee for Economic Development 
has lost sight of the fact that America's 
agricultural areas are fabulously rich, infant 
(150 years or less in age, a mere wink in 
history), emerging, and promise-fat lands 
with enviable human resources, a heritage 
of morality and honor, attractive climates, 
and productive citizens who will ultimately 
bulld great new cities and sophisticated so- 
cletles In their still-young frontier States, 

These areas, and consequently all of 
America, have a frustrating economic prob- 
lem regarding their agriculture. But the 
solution to their problem is not to disrupt 
and relocate millions of their citizens, im- 
peding historical development and reshuf- 
fling them across the continent for the sake 
of a fast solution to a tax burden. This is 
in fact a shortsighted economic view which 
ignores a multitude of new economic 
problems which it would create in addition 
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to ignoring several other and perhaps more 
important considerations. (Although it is 
infinitely more humanitarian, it is an eco- 
nomic philosophy related to Adolph Eich- 
mann's ultimate solution.) 

What then do we need? What can we 
say to the learned and distinguished repre- 
sentatives of commerce and industry who 
have labored earnestly and thoughtfully at 
sacrifice of time and money to compose, “An 
Adaptive Program for Agriculture“? 

Educate us, and our children, in nonagri- 
cultural vocations? Yes, do that. Provide 
us with more colleges that we may see new 
horizons and new and gainful employment 
opportunities? Yes, do that. Reduce the 
numbers of us who are on the farm and who 
are contributing to the agricultural sur- 
pluses? Yes, do that, but in such a man- 
ner as to prevent a major disruption of our 
present society. 

Most of all and most importantly (this 
thought should have occurred to the gentle- 
men of commerce and industry): Send us 
your industry. We can reeducate our own 
people, finally, and we can build the colleges 
and cities which are required. Send us the 
factories and we will supply them with the 
finest of workers, reducing the numbers who 
are on farms in quick and direct proportion 
to the new job opportunities which are 
opened to us. Diversify, not alone for the 
sake of national defense or tax benefits, but 
for the sake of a quick, complete, and de- 
sirable solution to the Nation’s farm prob- 
lem. Expand, open new outlets, foster our 
infant industries. 

To lift up millions of Americans bodily and 
take them to industry and job opportunities 
is, finally, no solution at all. To lift up im- 
personal and unfeeling industry and take it 
bodily to an area where skilled, intelligent, 
and productive workers can cause it to grow 
and prosper beyond present expectations is 
a solution both possible and desirable. 


Concord Among Safest Communities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the his- 
toric town of Concord, Mass., has just 
marked its 11th year without a pedes- 
trian fatality, a remarkable achievement, 
and the Concord Free Press has edito- 
rialized upon the town's receipt of the 
American Automobile Association's Na- 
tional Safety Award as follows: 

CONCORD AMONG SAFEST COMMUNITIES 

For the llth consecutive year, the town 
of Concord has received the American Auto- 
mobile Association’s National Safety Award 
in recognition of the town's lith year with- 
out a pedestrian fatality. 

This honor, which can be matched by only 
a handful of communities throughout the 
entire country, is partly a matter of luck. 

However, the citizens of Concord, the Pol- 
ice Department, the safety officer, our school 
department, and town officials in general, 
certainly are to be congratulated for the con- 
tinuous role they all play in acting safely 
and teaching safety. 

This is an achievement for which we can 
all take justifiable pride. Now, let's make it 
an even dozen. 
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Businessmen Are Failing as Citizens by 
Refusing To Take Political Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to include the following 
hard-hitting article by Al Altwegg, busi- 
ness editor of the Dallas Morning News. 
Mr. Altwegg warns the businessmen of 
the United States that their failure to 
take part in political action may cost 
them the freedom to do business. It is 
time we do away with the double-stand- 
ard thinking which permits labor unions 
to spend millions to elect public officials 
which may be bent to their will while 
businessmen are told that political ac- 
tion is immoral and somehow unpatri- 
otic. The trap Mr. Altwegg talks about 
is very real and unless the businessmen 
of this Nation wake up and are deter- 
mined to elect to office those who believe 
in the free enterprise system, and in con- 
stitutional government, we could well 
lose both and the freedom of all individ- 
ual citizens will be lost as well. 

The article follows: 

For Business SURVIVAL: POLITICS REQUIRED 
(By Al Altwegg) 

American businessmen have fallen into a 
trap. If I thought they had been led into it 
entirely by intention, I would say that the 
scheme was awesomely Machiavellian, 

But the more likely truth is that the busi- 
ness executives have willingly walked into 
this trap, and their opponents have been 
happy to let them go in that direction be- 
cause it has served the opponents’ purposes. 

Businessmen have let themselves be 
trapped into believing that they should be 
nonpolitical—or at the very least nonpar- 


If the American enterprise system disap- 
pears from our land, the main reason will be 
that American businessmen let it happen. 
They let it happen because they unthinkingly 
fooled themselves into a trap of believing 
they could not fight, politically and par- 
tisanly, to preserve the system. 

Let me illustrate from a personal experi- 
ence: 

I was once coowner of a weekly newspaper, 
and frequently my partner and I, in making 
our rounds of the community to solicit ad- 
vertising and news, were told by a merchant 
that we ought to write an editorial about 
some local problem that was bothering the 
merchant. 

“Say, you've got a point there,” we would 
say to him. “Tell you what you do: Why 
don't you write us a letter about it and 
we'll publish it?” 

“Oh, I couldn't do that I'm in business in 
this town,” the merchant would say. 

And we used to reply: And what do you 
think we are?“ 

The trouble is that most businessmen are 
entirely willing to have a newspaper stand 
up and argue for what it—and he, the busi- 
nessman—hbelieves to be right and important. 

But most of the time the businessman 
himself is afraid to speak up—downright 
afraid to do what any free American citizen, 
thank the Lord, still has the right to do. 
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He's afraid he might alienate a customer or 
two. 

What he forgets is that if he does not 
stand up to be counted—to fight for what 
he believes in—he's apt to find he has no 
business, let alone any customers to worry. 
about losing. 

Too many businessmen have fallen into 
the trap of thinking that they have done 
their political duty when they urge their em- 
ployees to vote. 

Too many of them have, without thinking, 
bought that inane—and, when you stop to 
think about it, asinine—cliche that is 80 
often echoed; Vote as you please, but please 
vote.” 

If you don’t really analyze what that says, 
it sounds fine: Broadminded, tolerant, demo- 
cratic, high minded, the very essence of the 
Golden Rule. 

But I submit that it is an absurdity. 

I contend that anyone who cares a tinker's 
dam whether you vote or not should then 
care also how you vote. After all, anyone 
who really cares whether you vote must have 
preferences as to candidates and beliefs con- 
cerning the issues. He must believe that 
some issues are right and the opposing ones 
are wrong, that some candidates are better 
than the others. And any businessman 
worth his salt should care how people vote. 
He should care enough to want them to vote 
right, as God gives him to see the right (to 
steal a phrase). x 

In the last issue of the Harvard Business 
Review, a businessman who is also active in 
politics wrote: 

“From my observation, large corporation 
employees don't take part in politics even 
when management encourages it. There is 
a restraining force. Unfortunately, the few 
large-corporation junior executives or middle 
managment people whom I met and who 
were taking a good deal of time away from 
their Jobs to handle Important campaign 
activities almost invariably were concerned 
that the extent of their political work might 
somehow injure their advancement. * * * 

“This is not to criticize the policies of large 
companies.” 

To which the only logical question must 
be: Why not criticize the policies of large 
companies? Isn't it about time someone 
criticized them? Maybe if there were more 
analysis of this situation in a frank manner, 
more businessmen would realize what they 
are doing. 

The story ts told around Dallas that a 
responsible local businessman who was poli- 
tically active in the last presidential cam- 
paign—on the losing side—has been force- 
fully told by his company colleagues to cut 
it out for fear of making it difficult to get 
Government contracts. 

Is this good business—in the long run? 
Or are these men who are squelching polit- 
ical activity by a businessman unwittingly 
digging the grave for their business with 
the teeth of their own policies? 

A friend has sent us the unpublished text 
of a frank talk that Donald I. Rogers, busi- 
ness and financial editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune, recently made to a group 
of eastern businessmen. In it Mr. Rogers 
made a cogent point. 

In summary, he told the executives that 
he was getting sick and tired of defending 
the American enterprise system for them 
while they went along merrily subsidizing 
their own worst enemies. He meant the 
way in which business firms spend their ad- 
vertising dollars in newspapers whose poll- 
cies continually support the viewpoints that 
undermine the American economic system 
and on radio and television commentators 
who purport to give both sides of an issue 
but subtly end up making the best case 
for the antibusiness side. 
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m not arguing that you indulge in cen- 
Sorship,” Mr. Rogers said, in effect, to the 
businessmen. Im just suggesting that 
you let your advertising managers know 
that you don’t want to go on spending 
your advertising dollars in the newspapers 
and on the radio and television programs 
that are undermining your interests.” 

“Ah, but * * some businessmen are 
going to say at this point. “It’s not legal 
for us to spend corporation funds on 
Politics.” 

And that's precisely the trap I had refer- 
ence to In the first place. 

And I should like to point out that or- 
ganized labor has been more clever in this 
Tespect than business, big or small. Labor 
has not permitted itself to be trapped into 
& position where it could not act politi- 
Cally—and in partisan politics, where that 
suited its interest. Labor officials have 
been clever enough to find ways to support, 

y and every other way, those can- 
didates and those causes with which they 
identified themselves. And when did any- 
One ever see a labor organization that was 
atrald of taking a political stand in its own 
interests for fear of offending or alienating 
Someone? 

While businessmen have been pussyfoot- 
ing around in their timidity, labor officials 
have had the guts to assert their American 
Tight to take part in politics. And that's 
Why the struggle has been so one sided. 
It's a wonder business hasn't lost its case 
long ago. It's a wonder it still has a chance, 
though it's at the llth hour already, to 
Stand up and assert itself and try to save 
the system it believes in. 

The point is that businessmen have got to 
Zet political. They have got to stand up and 
fight for the things they believe in. They 
have got to fight to defeat those proposals 
they are opposed to. They have got to fight, 
Whether it means losing a customer or not. 

(And the funny thing is, I've found from 
my own personal experience as a newspaper- 
Man, that the American public as a whole is 
reasonable and ultimately fair. If a man, 
even a businessman, is rational and logical, 
Most Americans will grant him the right to 
Speak his piece and have his opinion, even 
though they may disagree with him. And 
another thing: As a newspaper publisher, 
Tre taken stands that lost me a few custom- 
ers. only to find that those same stands 
gained me other customers who happened 
to agree with me, But timidity and political 
Cowardice never gained anyone a single new 
customer.) 

Furthermore, businessmen have not only 
the right but the duty to speak out politi- 
Cally, to preserve the American economic sys- 
tem. And far from indulging in a “Vote as 
you please, but please vote“ attitude, they 

ve the duty to polnt out to their friends, 
their customers—yes, and to their employ- 
des what they stand for and to urge others 
to support their views. 

Because what America is today—and what 
Americans have today is attributable to the 
American economic system. Anything that 
undermines that system, that makes busi- 
Ness dificult or impossible, is to the detri- 
Ment of all Americans—not only of business 
a but of all employees of every busi- 

ess, A 
For if a business is not prosperous, and If 
the Nation is not prosperous, the employees 
Of that business will be hurt worse than any- 
dne. It's the businessman's duty to point 
that out. 

After all, the point has been made by 
others before, but it's worth repeating: It 
is the duty, the responsibility of every busi- 
ness manager to run the business over which 
he has responsibility so that it is profitable. 
He is responsible for that end to the owners 


Of the business, to the employees of the busi- 
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ness, to the Nation as a whole, to his own 
family, and ultimately to his own conscience 
and integrity. 

American businessmen should remember 
that—and politic as if they believed it. 


U.N. Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable John J. McCloy made a state- 
ment before the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs this morning which de- 
serves wider circulation because of his 
skill in the articulation of the problems 
which our Nation faces in relation to 
the continuance of the United Nations, 
and the reasonable manner in which he 
discussed the questions involved in the 
matter of providing financing for the 
United Nations. 

Mr. McCloy’s remarks follow: 

U.N. Bonps 


I appear in support of S. 2768, a bill which 
authorizes the President, on behalf of the 
United States, under certain conditions, to 
lend up to $100 million to the United 
Nations. 

Others have testified before me on this 
bill and have dealt with many of its aspects 
and purposes. I would not wish to take up 
your time by a repetition of thelr arguments 
in support of the bill, with most of which, 
if not all, I concur, I would, however, like 
to state my own view of what I believe are 
the most impelling reasons for its passage. 
First let me say that I have spent a very 
substantial part of my life assisting in the 
preparation of this country for war, and in 
the maintenance of It, in war. I took part in 
both World Wars and I have seen develop, 
and, to a degree, helped in the development 
of, weapons, which if they do not represent 
the ultimate in terms of destructive power, 
at least so closely approach the ultimate, 
that the possibility of their employment in 
war presents mankind with what, I believe, is 
its most important and most urgent prob- 
lem—that of war and peace, I have endeav- 
ored to do what I could to advance the cause 
of sensible disarmament among the powers 
of the world as one of the means by which 
the cataclysm of war could be avoided. But 
disarmament or control of weapons is only 
one of the avenues by which we can hope to 
reach a peaceful and relatively stable world. 
Another avenue, and one at least as impor- 
tant, Is the development of the means by 
which international disputes and issues can 
be discussed and settled otherwise than by 
war and threats of war. War has become a 
matter of destruction on so vast and hor- 
rendous a scale that every possible alterna- 
tive must be attempted and developed purely 
from a national security standpoint. Some 
say that modern war has become so com- 
pletely devastating in its effect that it has 
become irrational as an instrument of policy. 
They or others say that neither the Soviet 
Union nor we wish a war. We can accept 
both these contentions but merely because 
war has become wholly irrational and neither 
the Soviets nor we wish It, there is no as- 
surance that we shall escape one. Political 
leaders, alas, are not always rational either 
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in their conduct or in their decisions. And 
events sometimes outdistance rationality. 

Not long ago I read what I consider to 
be an excellent history of the period running 
from just prior to the outbreak of World 
War I to the Battle of the Marne, It is 
called “The Guns of August“ and it was 
written by a woman, Mrs. Tuckman. It 
has become something of a best seller. She 
brings out the fact, which has come to 
be realized more and more, that the then 
statesmen or politicians of the world did 
not wish a war, certainly not the war that 
developed, but the pace of events and cir- 
cumstances were so rapid that there was 
no time for rational decisions to be taken. 
Events quite beyond the control of the 
politicians accelerated to such a degree that 
all were over the brink before they realized 
it, with no final ledge on which to check 
their fall. “Nothing,” as Winston Churchill 
once said of the same period, “could break 
the fatal chain once it had begun to unroll.” 
Developments moved so swiftly, and nervous 
passions grew so rapidly, that the only clear- 
cut and popular decisions which could be 
made were orders for ever-increasing mobiui- 
zation which, of course, only made matters 
worse. If, in those days of relatively stow 
communication, the desks of the ministers 
who had the fearful decisions to make were 
so cluttered with dispatches, telegrams and 
reports that the application of careful 
thought to them was no longer possible, 
is it any more likely now, with communi- 
cations as rapid as it is today, and with 
the fantastic speeds of modern weapons, that 
statesmen alone can hope to cope success- 
fully with the pace of events as they would 
occur in a critical modern crisis. Defensive 
systems are being developed with such quick 
reaction times as to give real meaning to 
the term war by accident, miscalculation, 
or failure of communication. These dangers 
are not going to decrease as the proliferation 
of nuclear weapons advances. One of these 
days, Red China is going to come forward 
with nuclear weapons; France already has 
them, and with each new nation that be- 
comes a nuclear power, the control over the 
decision as to whether there should be nu- 
clear war or not, is diluted. 

I believe this all points to the pressing 
need to maintain and strengthen the 
machinery of our international peacekecping 
institutions. We must, of course, maintain 
our military strength until we can find an 
intelligent and effective method of disarma- 
ment; we must maintain our allianccs in 
full vigor, and we must maintain an ef- 
fective diplomatic service, but all these have 
failed to avoid wars in the past and cannot 
be exclusively relied upon in the future. 
We cannot be certain, to be sure, that the 
addition of vigorous international institu- 
tions will prevent wars, but I submit they 
are a necessary and vital factor in a period of 
history when the highest premiums are. and 
must be, placed on the avoidance of war, 
The situation, simply stated, demands the 
existence of reserve positions. this naturaily 
leads us to a consideration of the int raa- 
tional machinery we now have for settling 
international disputes without war and the 
need for its maintenance. And the only 
worldwide institution which we, have, and 
the only one in which the great and grow- 
ing political and power issues of the world 
can be discussed, and, at least in some 
degree, dealt with, is the United Nations. 
NATO is regional and limited, valuable in 
itself, but insufficient. We have other 
means, bilateral and multilateral, with which 
to attack our international problems, but 
the United Nations is the only universal 
forum. 

I do not wonder that there is both dissatis- 
faction and concern over the role of the 
United Nations, but I do wonder that any- 
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one can seriously think that we would be 
better off without it, or that it is not deeply 
in the interests of the United States to sup- 
port and maintain it. It is far from a per- 
fect instrument, and it has not followed 
the course those of us who were at San Fran- 
cisco when the charter was drawn up, 
thought and hoped it would, but it has per- 
formed some deeply significant services in 
the cause of peace, and any thought of per- 
mitting it to collapse at this moment or of 
failing to do anything within reason to 
maintain its vigor seems to me to be com- 
pletely out of the question so far as the in- 
terests of the United States are concerned. 
Though it can be said that the United Na- 
tions did not prevent situations such as 
those which the world faced in Egypt some 
years ago and in the Congo more recently 
from arising, the United Nations did pro- 
vide, even if, as some contend, in a somewhat 
improvised and perhaps awkward manner, 
an invaluable substitute for what might have 
developed into the always dangerous con- 
frontation of great powers over a disputed 
area. Situations incipient with great haz- 
ards have been tamped down to much less 
dangerous, even if painful, balance, due in 
large part to United Nations action. Not 
only was a major war averted, but, I believe, 
in retrospect, we can say with certainty that 
in the process the interests of the free world 
were successfully maintained. Largely be- 
cause of United Nations action in the Congo 
the Soviets have not found it as simple as 
they thought it was going to be to take over 
Africa, as the independence movement took 
effect on that continent. Why else did the 
Soviets rail so at Mr. Hammarskjold for his 
activities there? 

Just consider for a moment what serious 
issues face the world today as the testing of 
even greater weapons of destruction goes 
on—Berlin, Laos, Cuba, Vietnam, Quemoy, 
and Matsu are looming up again. It would 
not be difficult to add to the list. Besides 
these specific issues, there is the great under- 
lying revolution of the underdeveloped na- 
tions and the breakup of the old imperial 
systems. It is one of the great phenomena 
of history and the whole movement is 
fraught with dangerous issues. When we 
think of the wars the old colonial system 
generated, we may get some concept of the 
dangers which could arise in its liquidation. 
And the one institution in which all these 
new countries as well as the old ones are 
gathered is the United Nations. We have 
not passed through all the risks yet but if 
we did not have such an institution, we 
would have rapidly to invent one and thus 
far this great revolution of convulsion, what- 
ever it should be called, Is being effected 
without the high world tensions that might 
but for the United Nations have developed. 

The United Nations, like the League of 
Nations, was created following a devastating 
war when people all over the world were 
impelled to erect an institution which would 
help us avoid another war. Imperfect as it 
may be, it functions, and if we allow it to 
collapse, it would not be a very long time 
before mankind would be demanding the re- 
creation of a new institution along similar 
lines, just as we did after the collapse of 
the Le e of Nations. If the veto pre- 
vents straightforward action, remember it 
was we who insisted on the veto at San Fran- 
cisco, We hoped that it would not be abused 
by too frequent use, but we were as in- 
sistent upon having it then as were the Rus- 
sians. Also, we were the ones who sought 
hardest of all to build up the power and 
authority of the Assembly, of which some of 
us are now complaining, when we could not 
get our way in the Security Council. 

It would be an ominous parallel indeed to 
the fall of the League of Nations, which was 
followed by war, if we were to see the United 
Nations fold at this point of history. I be- 
lieve we should go to great lengths to pre- 
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serve the United Nations even if for no other 
reason than that it might just serve as the 
ledge, of which I spoke before, to save man- 
kind from going over the brink into the 
cataclysm of a thermonuclear war. I repeat, 
this is not the time either to be scrapping 
or diminishing the vigor of our peacekeep- 
ing machinery. It may well serve as just 
the reserve position between our diplomacy 
and the use of force that we may one day 
desperately need. I have been as critical as 
any of the attitude of some of the neutrals 
and so-called nonalined states in their ten- 
dency to be bold, provocative, and critical 
against those whom they do not fear, and to 
be moderate, or even conciliatory, in their 
hesitation to offend those whom they do. 
The behavior of some of these nations, at 
the time of the Soviet resumption of atmos- 
pheric tests last year, was, in my judgment, 
indefensible, and I refuse to accept the sug- 
gestion that any of these nations represent 
& repository of higher moral opinion to 
which U.S. foreign policy must conform, 

This is a very far cry, however, from sug- 
gesting that the United Nations should not 
be given all the support, within reason, of 
which this country is capable. This criti- 
cism of the nonalined powers and their 
failure to assume their full responsibilities 
is wholly irrelevant to the question of our 
support of the United Nations. This is the 
day and period of international institutions, 
and it is merely turning the clock back to 
think of withdrawing from them or of re- 
ducing our support of them. 

We would not think of scrapping the In- 
ternational Bank or the Monetary Fund. 
They have done much in the way of avoiding 
financial crisis by helping stabilize econ- 
omies and currencies from which the free 
world has greatly benefited. If we need 
stabilizing factors in the financial field, how 
much more do we need them in the political 
field for it is here where the greatest threats 
lie. This, I repeat, is the time to maintain 
and strengthen the United Nations—it is 
not the time to decry it or turn to isolation. 
We need something besides a delicately 
poised balance of terrible military deterrents 
to preserve the peace, We need new ap- 
proaches, new and better international in- 
stitutions, if peace is ever to become more 
than a precarious interlude to another war. 

It is not for me to review here the record of 
the United Nations in respect to its accept- 
ance of the concepts which guide the United 
States and the free world, but I do have 
a very strong impression that we have come 
off thus far very well in the United Nations. 
Even with the advent of the new and im- 
mature countries, we have not thus far seen, 
and I do not believe we are apt to see, those 
policies overwhelmed in the future. We 
shall always have to state our case forcibly 
and well, and we shall have to conduct our 
policies and make our decisions honestly 
and fairly, but it is clear to me that the 
record of votes in the United Nations shows 
that we have, on the whole, done this and 
we have on the other hand seen the failure 
of the Soviet Union to gain its way, time 
and time again, in its efforts to achieve un- 
due control over the United Nations. The 
fact is that it is an open forum in which 
the machinations of a closed society do 
not fare too well in spite of heavy and 
sustained campaigns within the United Na- 
tions to induce the new countries to become 
Communist colonies, 

Having these convictions regarding the 
desirability, and indeed the necessity, of 
having the United States in its own interests 
give support and assistance to the United 
Nations, the question follows, “Is this pro- 
United Nations at this time a reasonable 
United Nations at this time a reasonable 
and sensible method of doing so?” I think 
it is and I am glad to learn that my suc- 
cessor in the World Bank, Mr. Eugene Black, 
also feels that it is. Iam sure that a num- 
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ber of other alternatives to the proposed 
bond issue were carefully explored by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations and 
that the executive branch of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment also carefully considered alterna- 
tives. It is difficult to say that anyone 
method is the best, but I am bound to say 
that I do not know of any better alterna- 
tive which could have been proposed. I am 
certain that, considering Its reasonableness 
and the fact that It has been proposed and 
so many other countries have accepted it. 
it is now the best proposal to tide over the 
emergency which we can espouse and accept. 

I am very much impressed by the fact 
that so many countries have already pur- 
chased, or pledged themselves to purchase, 
bonds before the United States has made its 
own loan commitment. Some of these coun- 
tries, I am told, are making bond purchases 
which represent, in relation to their capabil- 
ity as determined by the United Nations per- 
centages used in the allocation of expenses, 
an amount relatively greater than the $100 
million proposed for the U.S. participation 
under S, 2768. I think this is the case with 
the Scandinavian countries, Ethiopia, Italy, 
Liberia, Nigeria, and Tunisia. There may be 
others. Germany, which is not even a mem- 
ber, has subscribed for $10 million of the 
bonds, and I would hope with some encour- 
agement it might take more. The money 
and obligations which makes the bond issue 
and the loan necessary, were spent and in- 
curred in the endeavor to maintain and pre- 
serve the peace. The Congo today, in spite 
of many vicissitudes and continued dangers, 
seems to be on the verge of achieving a cer- 
tain stability and to collapse the United Na- 
tions effort there or in the Middle East for 
lack of funds at this time would seem most 
improvident, if not disastrous. If these 
bonds are issued, their service becomes, as I 
understand it, a regular United Nations 
budget charge. This is a most significant 
recognition of the sound principle of col- 
lective financial responsibility in the U.N. 
Furthermore, no one has as yet really re- 
fused to meet a regular budget charge in 
the face of the sanctions prescribed in article 
XIX of the charter. 

Taking the proposed step now, I am cer- 
tain, is in the interest of the United States 
and of peace. The success of this effort to 
deal with the financial emergency will de- 
pend largely on our response. The United 
States is indubitably the leader of the free 
world and as such is called upon to assume 
responsibilities and obligations which are 
indicative of and consistent with its leader- 
ship. There may be some who will sit back 
and impose on that leadership, but there 
will be more who will respond. I think it 
unreasonable to expect that other members 
will meet their full responsibilities until the 
United States has acted. I do not believe 
the United States will be doing too much or 
more than its proper share in lending $100 
million under the terms of this bill, consider- 
ing its position in the world. 

Far from it. I cannot help thinking of the 
scores of billions we spend without a quès- 
tion on our national military defense, or the 
many billions we spend on military and eco- 
nomic aid—$4 billion in 1 year. And then 
I think of $100 million lent in a well- 
designed effort to fend off a crisis in the 
finances of the only worldwide peacekeeping 
institution we have, and while we stand in 
need of every honorable means we can rea- 
sonably maintain to keep us from the deva- 
station of modern war. I can come up witb 
only one answer—authorize the pro; 
loan without hesitation, 

I have only one further thought and that 
is the necessity to get about the problem of 
putting the finances of the U.N. on a more 
solid and effective long-range basis. We 
all must recognize that this proposal is only 
a one-time measure, designed to cover 4 
present emergency and not to constitute 
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precedent. It is not too soon, by any means, 
to be thinking about the long-range prob- 
lem. It will become one of the real impera- 
tives of planning for peace to stabilize the 
finances of the United Nations. But for the 
immediate present we have a patient on the 
Operating table with an emergency condi- 
tion. We cannot now wait for the perma- 
nent cure, This is clearly a reasonable 
Means of meeting an emergency. Indeed it 
has now become something more. It has 
become symbolic of U.S. support of this in- 
stitution designed to maintain the peace and 
I would hope that this committee would rec- 
Ommend that the House respond promptly 
and definitely to the opportunity it now has 
to accept the symbol S. 2768 represents of 
American support for the United Nations. 


Heroine of FDA Keeps Bad Drug Off 
Market 
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or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article appearing on page 1 
of the Washington (D.C.) Post on Sun- 
day, July 15, 1962, entitled “Heroine of 
FDA Keeps Bad Drug Off Market.” 

The article refers to the courageous 
action of Dr. Frances O. Kelsey who 
made a contribution to the health and 
Welfare of all American people by single- 

edly and stubbornly refusing to 
Certify a new drug variously known as 
thalidomide, Contergan, Distaval, and 
Softenon. 

The American public does indeed owe 
Dr. Kelsey a vote of thanks. 

I hope the article will be read by all 
My colleagues: 

Herrorve or FDA Keeps Bap DRUG Orr MARKET 
(By Morton Mintz) 

This is the story of how the skepticism 
and stubbornness of a Government physician 
Prevented what could have been an appalling 

rican tragedy, the birth of hundreds or 
indeed thousands of armless and legless 
children, 

The story of Dr. Frances Oldham Kelsey, 
& Food and Drug Administration medical 
Oficer, is not one of inspired prophesies nor 
Of dramatic research breakthroughs. 

She saw her duty in sternly simple terms, 
and she carried it out, living the while with 
insinuations that she was a bureaucratic nit- 
Picker, unreasonable—even, she said, stupid. 

at such attributes could have been 
ascribed to her is, by her own acknowledge- 
Ment, not surprising, considering all of the 
circumstances. 

What she did was refuse to be hurried 
into approving an application for marketing 
a new drug. She regarded its safety as un- 
Proved, despite considerable data arguing 
that it was ultra safe. 

Tt was not until last April, 19 months after 
the application was filed with the FDA that 

© terrible effects of the drug abroad were 
Widely reported in this country, What re- 
we to be told is how and why Dr. Kelsey 
poe the introduction of the drug before 

Ose effects were suspected by anyone. 
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Dr. Kelsey invoked her high standards and 
her belief that the drug was “peculiar” 
against these facts: 

The drug had come into widespread use 
in other countries. In West Germany, where 
it was used primarily as a sedative, huge 
quantities of it were sold over the counter 
before it was put on a prescription basis. It 
gave a prompt, deep, natural sleep that was 
not followed by a hangover. It was cheap. 
It failed to kill even the would-be suicides 
who swallowed massive doses. 

And there were the reports on experiments 
with animals. Only a few weeks ago the 
American licensee told of giving the drug to 
rats in doses 6 to 60 times greater than the 
comparable human dosage. Of 1,510 off- 
spring, none was delivered with “evidence of 
malformation.” 

In a separate study, one rat did deliver a 
malformed offspring, but the dosage had 
been 1,200 times the usual one. Rabbits 
that were injected with six times the com- 
parable human dose also were reported to 
have produced no malformed births, 

Recently, the PDA publicly decried the 
“excessive contacts” made with its personne] 
by pharmaceutical manufacturers who are 
anxious to speed the agency's handling of 
new-drug applications. 


MANY REQUESTS 


So it was not at all surprising that dozens 
of contacts were made with Dr. Kelsey by 
representatives of the American licensee for 
thalidomide, the chemical name for the seda- 
tive. They had what they strongly believed 
was a clear and overwhelming case—but Dr. 
Kelsey delayed, and delayed, and delayed. 

They visited her in her drably furnished, 
bare-floor office in an eyesore tempo on Jef- 
ferson Drive SW. They phoned. They sub- 
mitted a flow of reports and studies. It was 
apparent that substantial investments and 
substantial profits were at stake. And all of 
this was routine. 

The application had come to Dr. Kelsey— 
simply because it was her turn to take the 
next one—in September 1960. 

The European data left her “very un- 
impressed.” In an interview, she said she 
had “lived through cycles before“ In which 
& drug was acclaimed for a year or two— 
until harmful side effects became known. 

And, she said, she could not help regard- 
ing thalidomide as “a peculiar drug.” It 
troubled her that its effects on experimen- 
tal animals were not the same as on hu- 
mans—it did not make them sleepy. 


SAME QUESTIONS 


Could there be danger in those few peo- 
ple whose systems might absorb it? Could 
there be a harmful effect on an unborn child 
whose mother took it? (In other countries 
obstetricians were innocently prescribing it 
as an antiemetic for pregnant women.) 

Dr. Kelsey regarded the manufacturer's 
evidence of thalidomide’s safety as incom- 
plete in many respects." The drug was not, 
after all, intended for grave diseases, or for 
the relief of intolerable suffering, but pri- 
marily for sleeplessness, for which many 
drugs of known safety were already on the 
market. 


All of this being so, she saw no need either 
to hurry or to be satisfied with the approach 
that, 9 chances out of 10, it’s safe. She 
was determined to be certain that thalido- 
mide was safe 10 times out of 10, and she 
was prepared to wait forever for proof that 
it was. 

When the 60-day deadline for action on 
the application came around, Dr. Kelsey 
wrote the manufacturer that the proof of 
safety was inadequate. Perhaps with an 
understandable feeling of frustration the 
manufacturer produced new research data, 
new reasons for action, Each time a new 60- 
day deadline drew near, out went another 


letter: insufficient proof of safety. 
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UPHELD BY SUPERIORS 


Dr. Kelsey's tenacity—or unreasonable- 
ness, depending upon one's viewpoint—was 
upheld by her superiors, all the way. 

Although she takes her work seriously in- 
deed, her contacts with applicants are, in her 
words, “usually amiable. We see their point, 
and they see ours. But the responsibility for 
releasing a drug is ours, not theirs.” And 
that is the responsibility she would not 
torget. 

In February 1961 she chanced to read, in a 
British medical journal, a letter from 4a 
British doctor questioning whether certain 
instances of peripheral neuritis—a tingling 
and numbness in the feet and the fingers 
that is sometimes irreversible—might not be 
due to intake of thalidomide, To her this 
was a danger signal. 

She called the letter to the attention of 
the applicant. His investigators reported 
that the incidence was apparently negligible, 
one case among 300,000 adult users. Six 
months later, Dr. Kelsey said, the incidence 
among adults who took thalidomide regular- 
ly for months at a time was found to 1 in 
250. 

But neither she nor the applicant yet had 
the slightest inkling that the drug could be 
responsible for the birth of malformed 
babies. That awful circumstantial evidence 
became known to the applicant—in a cable- 
gram from Europe—on November 29. 1961. 


APPLICATION WITHDRAWN 


He reported it to Dr. Kelsey early the next 
day. Although this was followed by a for- 
mal withdrawal of the application, as late as 
last month the applicant described the birth 
abnormalities as “alleged effects” of thal- 
idomide, 

The story begins in 1954, 6 years before 
Dr. Kelsey, a pharmacologisct as well as a 
physician, went to work in the FDA's Bureau 
of Medicine. She and her husband, F. Ellis 
Kelsey, a pharmacologist who is now a spe- 
cial assistant to the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service, came here from the 
faculty of the University of South Dakota 
School of Medicine. 

For the account that follows, the pri- 
mary sources were Dr. Kelsey and reports by 
Dr, Helen B. Taussig to a medical meeting 
in April and in the June 30 issue of the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 

Dr. Taussig, professor of pediatrics at the 
Johns Hopkins School of Medicine in Balti- 
more, went to West Germany in January to 
investigate the relationship between thalido- 
mide and an enormous increase in the birth 
rate of malformed Infants. 

Eight years ago a West German manu- 
facturer conceived of the drug, synthesized 
it—and discarded it after discerning no ef- 
fect on test animals. In 1958 another West 
German firm also developed thalidomide and 
found it to be, by all indications, the best 
sleeping compound ever devised, 

LARGE SALE 


The sale was tremendous. It even came to 
be used for grippe, neuralgia, asthma, in 
cough medicines, and to calm children be- 
fore they were given electroencephalograms. 

In Germany it was marketed as Contergan, 
in the British Commonwealth as Distaval, in 
Portugal as Softenon. Dr. Kelsey's native 
Canada accepted it on April 1, 1961, for 
manufacture by one firm under the name 
“Talimol” and by another firm, the Willlam 
S. Merrell Co, of Cincinnati, under the 
name “Kevadon.” It was the 134-year-old 
Merrell firm that was seeking to market 
Kevadon as a prescription drug in the United 
States. 

At this time—April 1961—West German 
investigators were desperately groping for 
an explanation of an unprecedented out- 
break of phocemelia, the malformation hith- 
erto so rare that it Isn't even listed in some 
medical dictionaries. An 86-year-old Got- 
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tingen specialist in human deformities told 
Dr. Taussig that he had in his whole life- 
time “seen as many individuals with two 
heads as he had with phocomelia.” 
Usually, phocomelia deprives its victim of 
one arm. Rudimentary fingers that look, 
said Dr. Taussig, “like the flippers of a seal“ 
arise from the stub below the shoulder. 
CLINIC CASES 


In eight West German pediatric clinics 
there were no cases at all between 1954 and 
1959. In 1959 there were 12, in 1960 there 
were 83, in 1961 there were 302. 

These were not the ordinary textbook 
cases. Not just one arm was affected. These 
children were without both arms, or without 
both legs, or without three limbs, or they 
were without any limbs at all. 

In some, the external ear was missing and 
hearing was grossly impaired. There were 
deformities of the eyes, esophagus and in- 
testinal tract; and even this is not a com- 
plete list. 

Once the suspected link with Contergan 
was established, Contergan was taken off the 
West German market. The expectation is 
that the last mothers who could have taken 
it during early pregnancy, the danger period, 
will be delivered in August. The estimates 
are that by the end of next month the total 
of deformed children born in West Germany 
will be between 3,500 and 6,000. Two out of 
three.are expected to live. Most are appar- 
ently of normal mentality. 

The drug was withdrawn from the British 
market 5 days after the withdrawal in West 
Germany. The Guardian, Manchester, has 
predicted that August will see the birth of 
800 deformed English children. The Minis- 
try of Health has begun to fit 50 victims with 
artificial limbs. 


EIGHT IN CANADA 


An article prepared for the May 19 issue 
of Maclean's Magazine said that at the time 
of writing eight victims of phocomelia had 
been born in Canada, two of them to physi- 
clans’ wives who had used “samples of thali- 
domide donated to their husbands.” 

Because the department of health did 
not order thalidomide withdrawn from sale 
until March 2, Maclean's said the last 
Canadian casualties are not expected until 
November. 

The cause of the West German outbreak 
was hard to trace. Hereditary factors, blood 
incompatibility between parents, abnormal 
chromosomes, radioactive fallout, X-rays, 
detergents, food preservatives—all of these 
things, and more, were suspected, checked, 
and discarded as possibilities. 

A Hamburg pediatrician, Dr. Widukind 
Lenz, made preliminary studies showing that 
about 20 percent of the mothers who brought 
deformed infants to his clinic had taken 
Contergan. Dr. Taussig wrote: 

“On November 8, 1961, it occurred to him 
that Contergan was the cause. He reques- 
tioned his patients and the incidence 
promptly rose to about 50 percent. Many of 
the patients said they had considered the 
drug too innocent to mention it on the ques- 
tionnaire. 

MAKER WARNED 


“On November 15 he warned Grunenthal 
(the manufacturer) that he suspected Con- 
tergan was the cause and that the drug 
should be withdrawn.” 

Five days later, at a pediatric meeting in 
Dusseldorf he reported his suspicions and his 
actions but did not name the drug. That 
night Dr. Taussig related, a physician came 
up to him and sald, ‘Will you tell me confi- 
dentlally. is it the drug Contergan? I ask 
because we have such a child and my wife 
took Contergan.’ 

“A couple of days later it was generally 
known that Contergan was the drug under 
suspicion. On November 26 Grunenthal 
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withdrew the drug from the market. On 
November 28 the Ministry of Health issued a 
firm but cautious and widely publicized 
statement that Contergan was suspected to 
be a major factor in the production of 
phocomelia.” 

Dr. Taussig reported that an Australian 
physician, Dr. W. G. McBride, saw three se- 
vere cases in April 1961, and three more in 
October and November. “He found that all 
six mothers had taken Distaval in early 
pregnancy,” the Journal article said. 

In Stirlingshire, Scotland, Dr. A. L. Spiers 
saw 10 severe phocomelia victims during 
1961 and ultimately “obtained positive proof 
that 8 out of 10 of these patients had taken 
Distaval.“ 


DIFFICULT CONNECTION 


Making the connection—which some phy- 
sians say is not conclusively established— 
was extraordinarly dificult. 

Dr. Lenz, for example, had to contend with 
the lack of records during the time when 
Contergan was sold without prescription, and 
with his patients’ natural difficulty in re- 
calling if and precisely when they had taken 
a sleeping pill months earlier. 

“In one instance,” Dr. Taussig wrote, a 
doctor “swore the mother had not received 
Contergan. He had prescribed an entirely 
different sedative. On investigation at the 
pharmacy * * * Dr. Lenz found the pre- 
scription was stamped ‘drug not in stock, 
Contergan given instead.“ 

Dr. Taussig said the investigations of Dr. 
Lenz in particular indicate that the embryo 
is endangered if a mother takes thalidomide 
within about 20 to 40 days after conception, 
a time when she may not even know that she 
Is pregnant. 

He believes that during that sensitive 
period the chances that a mother who has 
taken the drug will deliver a deformed baby 
are at least two in five. 


COMPANY VIEW 


The Merrell firm says that conclusive proof 
is lacking for such assumptions and cites a 
clinic in Kiel at which, Merrell reported, half 
of the deformed children were delivered to 
mothers who probably had not taken thalido- 
mide, 

“Everyone admits,” Dr. Taussig wrote, 
“that no information is available concerning 
how many women may have taken the drug 
in the sensitive period and have had a 
normal child.” 

Dr. Kelsey said the molecullar complex of 
thalidomide is being broken down and 
studied in an effort to determine the causa- 
tive agent in thalidomide. 

In all of this Dr. Taussig sees compelling 
reason for caution in the use of new drugs 
by women of child bearing age. A Canadian 
physician interviewed by Maclean's said, 
“There is too much demand on the part of 
the public for relief of mild or even mod- 
erately severe symptoms, People won't put 
up with even the slightest discomfort or 
headache; they demand medication from 
their doctor. If they can’t get it from one, 
they'll go to another.“ 

Dr. Taussig also wants the 1938 Food and 
Drug Act strengthened to provide greater 
assurance that new drugs will not harm un- 
born children. But to Assistant FDA Com- 
missioner Winton B. Rankin, the significant 
thing about the law is that it gave Dr. Kel- 
sey the weapon she needed to block the mar- 
keting of thalidomide in the United States, 

“The American public,” he said, “owes her 
a vote of thanks.” 

The 47-year-old Dr. Kelsey lives at 5811 
Brookshire Drive, Chevy Chase, with her 
husband and daughters, Susan 15, and Chris- 
tine, 12. 

She is grateful for the praise—but recog- 
nizes that, had thalidomide proved to be as 
safe as the applicant believed, “I would have 
been considered unreasonable,” 
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She intends to go on “playing for the 10th 
chance in 10” to assure safety in new drugs 
“to the best of my ability.” For 20 years 
she taught pharmacology. She knows the 

„and she has not the slightest inten- 
tion of forgetting them. 
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HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, as a 
cosponsor of the resolution, in the last 
Congress, to establish and recognize this 
period of July as Captive Nations Week, 
I am very privileged and pleased to 
again participate in such recognition 
this year. 

The essence of our previous and cur- 
rent action is our conscientious attempt 
to influence the restoration of the funda- 
mental freedoms and God-given rights 
of subjugated peoples now living a ty- 
rannical existence as Communist cap- 
tive nations. 

As we all know, in numerous and re- 
petitive documents and agreements, the 
great powers of the world, including So- 
viet Russia, have pledged and promised 
the persecuted peoples of these nations 
the return of their national freedom and 
personal liberties. The United States 
has consistently attempted to have these 
promises carried out but Russia still 
denies these countries the right of free 
elections and independent sovereignty. 

By our recurring recognition of Cap- 
tive Nations Week, the Communist rulers 
will be continuously and emphatically 
reminded that it is the sense of this Con- 
gress that no firm and lasting agree- 
ments for peace can be made while the 
world remains practically half free and 
half slave. 

By our action the rest of the free world 
can be concretely convinced this Nation 
will not abandon her traditional prin- 
ciples of free Government for all peoples 
and the captive nations themselves 
be further inspired to remain adamant 
in their determination to reject any 
Communist entreaties for cooperative ex- 
istence under the Soviet system. 

The fact and the truth is that the 
Russian Kremlin is solely responsible for 
the inhuman slavery being imposed upon 
the brave peoples of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, and all the 
other captive countries. It is also un- 
fortunately true that we have suffered 
many disastrous propaganda defeats at 
the hands of the Russians. 

Not the least of the purposes of our 
action in this matter is an attempt to 
meet the Russians in their own most 
effective field. Unlike their multitudl- 
nous and skillful distortions for propa- 
ganda purposes, we are telling the truth. 
If the Kremlin leaders want to prove 
their sincerity in seeking peace in the 
world then let them simply declare free- 
dom for the captive nations. 
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That is the first and fundamental step 
that must be taken before there can be 
any reasonable hope for the achieve- 
ment of a peaceful world. 

Let us then persevere in our exercise of 
every possible effort to speed the day of 
liberation for the heroic people of the 
captive nations. 


Michigan Eliminates Limited Tax School 
Bonds—Improves Unlimited Tax Quali- 
fied Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
One of the Nation’s outstanding au- 
thorities on school financing and munic- 
ipal bonds, Mr. Louis H. Schimmel, di- 
rector, Municipal Advisory Council of 
Michigan, had some interesting remarks 
in a recent issue of the Bond Buyer 
Which I would urge my colleagues to 
note. 

I think that Mr. Schimmel has out- 
lined Michigan’s answer to the knotty 
Problem of financing school construc- 
tion, and that the procedures used by 
my home State might well be applicable 
in a number of other States in the 
Union. 

Mr. Schimmel's letter to me and the 
article in the Bond Buyer are as follows: 

MUNICIPAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
OP MICHIGAN, 
Detroit, July 13, 1962. 
Representative WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD, 
Congressman, State of Michigan, U.S, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Brit: Enclosed is a copy of an article 
which appeared in a recent Issue of the Bond 
Buyer, the national trade journal for banks 
and municipal bond dealers. 

4s I look back on the arguments which 
have been advanced for Federal aid for the 
Construction of school buildings at the local 
level, I find frequent stateménts to the effect 
that the political organizations of many 
States do not permit adequate use of State 
financial resources to supplement the re- 
Sources of the local community, that rural- 
dominated legislators will not enact the 
Statewide fiscal reforms necessary to support 
the increase in costs of education, and that 
local districts are hamstrung by antiquated 
debt limits and tax limits which the legis- 
lators are reluctant to change. 

It seems to me that on July 1, 1962, 
Michigan wrote the final answer to those 
Who believe that we do not have the will- 
ingness or the capacity at the State or local 
levels to solve our school building financing 
Problems. No State in the Union had a 
more difficult task than the one which con- 
fronted our State back in 1954. 

Michigan squarely faced up to its school 
Problem, and through political action, solved 
its school building crisis. No less effort 

han that exhibited by Michigan should be 
expected and required of every other State 
fore they are entitled to Federal assistance. 
Sincerely, 
Louis H. SCHIMMEL, 
Director. 
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MICHIGAN ELIMINATES LIMITED Tax SCHOOL 
BONDS—IMPROVES UNLIMITED Tax “QUALI- 
FIED” BONDS 

(By Louis H. Schimmel) 

In the depression year of 1932, Michigan's 
“limited tax school bond” was born when the 
so-called 15-mill amendment was added to 
the State constitution. On July 1, 1962, the 
"limited tax school bond” in Michigan be- 
came a thing of the past. 

In that 30-year period Michigan financed 
hundreds of millions of dollars of new schools 
under varying degrees of tax restrictions and 
limitations. Between 1932 and 1948, new 
buildings had to be paid for within 5 years 
because that was the time limit on voted tax 
increases. Liberalization of the 15-mill 
amendment in 1949 permitted school districts 
to vote tax increases for 20 years, but money 
seldom could be borrowed for more than 
15 or 16 years because there was no market 
for limited tax bonds unless voted tax in- 
creases extended 4 or 5 years beyond the 
life of the loan. Additional security safe- 
guards in the form of excess tax levies and 
mandatory prepayment of bonds reduced the 
actual financing period to 12 years or less. 
In 1954, Michigan reached the long predicted 
school building financing crises when many 
fast growing districts exhausted their bor- 
rowing power under limited tax programs 
which forced taxpayers to pay too much 
too fast. 

Although many people realized that the 
depression-inspired 15-mill amendment could 
no longer be stretched to meet the needs of a 
rapidly increasing population in an expand- 
ing economy, there was little enthusiasm 
about breaking it. Over the years, the 15- 
mill amendment had become a symbol of 
protection against confiscatory taxation, and 
it was difficult to make people believe that 
the annual tax burden to pay for school 
buildings could be reduced by substituting 
“unlimited” taxes for “limited” taxes. How- 
ever, the shortage of classrooms had become 
so critical in 1954 that it stirred statewide 
demand for quick action, and in 1955, Mich- 
igan voters and the legislature solved the 
problem by adopting a constitutional amend- 
ment and implementing legislation which (1) 
removed the restriction on taxing power for 
school bonds if the bonds matured over a 
period of not less than 25 years; (2) gave 
protection to taxpayers against burdensome 
school building taxes by creating a State 
school bond loan fund; and (3) removed the 
debt limit for school districts which met 
certain “qualification” standards established 
by the State. (Qualification discussed 
later.) 

Since 1955, Michigan school districts have 
sold over three quarters of a billion dollars 
of bonds, most of which have been of the 
unlimited tax qualified variety. A substan- 
tial amount of this financing could not have 
been accomplished under the laws of 1954 
because of legal restrictions or prohibitively 
high tax burdens. The 1955 amendment 
solved the critical problem of providing suf- 
ficient funds to build needed schools—when 
they are needed, Since 1955 not a single 
school district has failed to sell all of the 
bonds that it was willing to approve, irre- 
spective of the amount, 

When the 1955 amendment was submitted 
to the people, it was considered to be an 
experiment in financing and, for that rea- 
son, the legislature placed a time limit of 
July 1, 1962, on the amendment with the 
thought in mind that if the new method 
of financing proved successful, it could be 
renewed by voter approval prior to its ex- 
piration date. In 1960 Michigan voters ap- 
proved a new amendment to take effect 
when the 1955 amendment expired. 

The 1955 amendment was designed primar- 
ily as a tax relief measure. Its purpose was 
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to make possible the financing of school 
buildings over a long period of time on rea- 
sonable tax terms. Although the amend- 
ment fully accomplished this purpose, actual 
experience under its provisions indicated the 
desirability of making certain significant 
changes in order to broaden the use of un- 
limited tax financing and improve the credit 
rating and marketability of all Michigan 
schoo] bonds. The changes which will ac- 
complish these results became effective July 
1, 1962, when the new amendment and im- 
plementing legislation became operative. 
These are discussed in the following. 

Unlimited tax bonds—maturities: Under 
the 1955 amendment, unlimited tax bonds 
had to mature in not less than 25 years, 
Some well-to-do school districts, however, 
have financial ability to pay bonds in less 
than 25 years, and others need to borrow 
only small amounts which cannot be spread 
advantageously over a 25-year period. Such 
districts had to issue 25-year bonds if they 
wanted the advantages of the unlimited tax 
feature. Under the new amendment, the 
25-year maturity requirement has been elim- 
inated. After July 1, 1962, any school dis- 
trict may issue unlimited tax bonds, wheth- 
er the maturities run for only a few years 
or for the 30-year maximum. The new 
amendment also eliminates any time limit 
on the authority to issue unlimited tax 
school bonds. 

Limitation removed on State borrowing for 
school bond loan fund: The 1955 and 1962 
amendments provide authority for the State 
to borrow money to create a State school 
bond loan fund from which the State, under 
certain conditions, lends money to school 
districts. The 1955 amendment limited the 
fund to $100 million in aggregate loans. Al- 
though it could be demonstrated that this 
sum was more than sufficient to provide all 
of the money necessary to support the bonds 
which would be issued against it, neverthe- 
less the fact that the fund was limited in 
amount minimized its value as a credit fac- 
tor in the bond market. The 1962 amend- 
ment removes the limitation on the amount 
of the loan fund, and authorizes the State, 
in addition to any other borrowing power, 
to borrow, from time to time, on its full 
faith and credit such amounts as shall 
be required for the purpose of making loans 
to school districts. After July 1, 1962, there 
is no restriction on the amount the State 
may borrow for the school bond loan fund. 

Tax relief loans to school districts: The 
1955 and 1962 amendments permit any school 
district to borrow from the State the amount 
which it would otherwise be required to levy 
in excess of 13 mills to meet annual prin- 
cipal and interest payments on qualified 
bonds. In the 1955 amendment the 13 milis 
was a fixed and unchangeable tax rate. In 
the 1962 amendment the 13 mill tax rate is 
a ceiling which the legislature is empowered 
to reduce if in its Judgment it is desirable to 
do so, Michigan has long been handicapped 
by lack of uniform assessing practices. An 
inflexible 13 mill requirement, as a condi- 
tion for a State loan, could act as a deter- 
rent to better assessing practices in future 
years. An inflexible 13 mill requirement 
could become too high—as a measure of local 
effort. By giving the legislature the power to 
reduce the 13 mill ceiling to compensate for 
substantial’ upward adjustments in valua- 
tions, it becomes possible to stabilize local 
tax effort in terms of dollars without inter- 
fering with desirable changes in assessing 
methods. 

Loans to avoid principal and interest de- 
faults: There was some uncertainty as to 
whether school districts could avoid tem- 
Porary defaults under the 1955 amendment, 
particularly if the district did not levy 13 
mills for qualified bonds or if the district, 
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although eligible, did not apply for a loan. 
Loans under the 1955 amendment were per- 
missive. Under the 1962 amendment, it is 
mandatory that if for any reason any school 
district will be or is unable to pay the 
principal and interest on its qualified bonds 
when due, then the school district shall bor- 
row and the State shall loan to it an amount 
sufficient to enable the school district to 
make payment irrespective of the amount of 
the tax levied for qualified bonds. In addi- 
tion, the new implementing legislation pro- 
vides that in the event of nonpayment of 
bonds or coupons when due, the holders 
thereof may present them to the State Treas- 
urer and secure prompt payment, irrespective 
of whether an application for a loan to pay 
such principal or interest has been made 
or approved. Payment so advanced by the 
_ State treasurer is treated as a loan to the 
school district and the district thereafter 
must levy 13 mills, or sich lesser millage 
as the legislature may prescribe, until the 
loan has been repaid to the State. If a dis- 
trict defaults in its agreement to repay its 
loan to the State, no money shall be dis- 
tributed to the district out of the State aid 
funds due the district until satisfactory ar- 
rangements have been made for the payment 
of the amount in default. 

Qualified bonds: All bonds qualified under 
the 1955 amendment are automatically quall- 
fied under the new amendment. Bonds is- 
sued after July 1, 1962, mu ct be qualified by 
the State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion to become eligible for loans from the 
State. The option to qualify bonds expires 
July 1, 1972. 

Qualification is a means of establishing at 
the State level desirable minimum standards 
for school building construction, school dis- 
trict organization, and local tax effort in 
exchange for a State guarantee which sta- 
Dilizes local debt service taxes at a reasonable 
level and assures the availability of sum- 
cient funds to pay bond principal and inter- 
est promptly. “Qualification” is a term 
which has nothing to do with the unlimited 
tax status under the new amendment. The 
term “qualification” relates to the eligibil- 
ity of the bond issue to participate in the 
State school bond loan fund. If bonds are 
not qualified, then there is no obligation 
for the State to support the issue, even 
though the bonds are payable from unlimited 
taxes. However, if the bonds are qualified, 
the State has an obligation to support them, 
and such support, for all practical purposes 
under the 1962 amendment, is a State guar- 
antee. In this respect the 1962 laws go far 
beyond the provisions of the 1955 amend- 
ment. 

Summary: The 1962 amendment is based 
on the same general principles which guided 
the drafting of the 1955 amendment, namely 
the issuance of unlimited tax bonds support- 
ed by a State loan program which affords tax 
relief to those who make a reasonable local 
effort. To this end Michigan has developed 
a sound and somewhat unique method of 
financing its school building needs. It com- 
bines all of the things necessary to establish 
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good credit, it safeguards the investor against 
default, it measures fair and reasonable local 
financial effort, it assures State support to 
relieve the taxpayer of burdensome debt 
charges, it is not a gift or grant program, 
and above all it keeps the responsibility for 
financing our public schools in the hands 
of the local communities where it belongs. 


Captive Nations 


SPEECH 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, as a co- 
sponsor of legislation which would 
create a special House Committee on 
Captive Nations, I am pleased to note 
both congressional and national partici- 
pation in this year’s observance of Cap- 
tive Nations Week. 

Although the language of the various 
resolutions submitted along these lines 
may vary—my version being House 
Resolution 345—the clear intent of each 
is to once again restate, in no uncertain 
language, America’s belief in the funda- 
mental right of self-determination for 
all peoples and a determination to use 
that principle as a formidable weapon 
in the cold war. 

It is that evidence of a determination 
to give more than lipservice—no mat- 
ter how fluent—to the task of alleviating 
the plight of the billion persons around 
the world who have been deprived of 
their freedoms by the tyranny of com- 
munism, that is so encouraging in what 
has been said here today and yesterday. 

I would hope that this is evidence also 
of our long-delayed recognition of the 
manner in which creation of the special 
committee would implement our obsery- 
ance of Captive Nations Week, and all 
that such observance brings to mind. 
Such a committee would give concrete 
form to our hopes for the ultimate free- 
dom and welfare of those captive peo- 
ples, and would serve not only as an 
effective marshaling point for legisla- 
tive investigations and proposals for ad- 
vancing those hopes, but also as a con- 
stant reminder to Khrushchev and Mao 
that we do not now, nor shall we ever, 
write off the captive nations. Beyond 
that, so focusing our attention on the 
plight of others less fortunate than we, 
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would also serve to help us better appre- 
ciate our great Constitution—the bul- 
wark of our own liberties—and to renew 
our determination to preserve it to the 
end that it, too, does not perish. With 
Moscow’s empire rumbling with troubles, 
the time for action is now. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government. publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
us to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the Eouse of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


A Citizen’s Plea to the Senate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, Mr. 
Arthur Murray Aibinder of New York 
has written to me many times about the 
Wonderful satisfaction which he derives 
from his voluntary work with children 
and invalids in hospitals in New York. 
Few people I know are as dedicated and 
Selfiess in devoting their time to efforts 
Such as this. I therefore ask unanimous 
Consent to have printed in the Appendix 
Of the Recorp a very moving plea by Mr. 
Aibinder that our Nation redouble its 
efforts in the battle against disease and 
illness, 

There being no objection, the plea was 
Ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


A CITIZEN'S PLEA To THE U.S. SENATE 


The experiences of a hospital volunteer 
“re not always happy ones though regard- 
of the situation he always has an en- 
Couraging smile when at the patient's bed- 
Side. He must not show his emotions re- 
Fardless how deeply they hurt, when at times 
he meets a very seriously tll patient. 

It is very gratifying to work as a volun- 

on the pediatric ward. Most of the chil- 
m get well and go home. As a volunteer 
On pediatrics I am always very glad to 
blige when a nurse asks me to take a child 
and his parents to the discharge room. Some 
Of these children have been at the hospital 
for a few days, some much longer. How- 
ver, the glorious day has arrived, and every- 
One concerned is very happy. There are how- 
ever, times when the gallant progress of 
Medical science has made is not sufficient 
to cure a child of a very distressing illness 
With which he is afflicted. Everything that 
dan be done is tmmediately undertaken. 
Cal surgery, radiotherapy, and the latest 
evements in medications are adminis- 
Before the operation, and after, prior 
to and following professional visits of the 
the yolunteer must make the child 
happy, to make him forget his problems for 
a while. Children are very alert to sense 
à serious situation. At times during a game 
à child might ask, “Am I going to die?” 
The volunteer must calmly assure the patient 
t he will participate in many games. He 
further reassured if the volunteer lets him 
the game that was promised until 

the promise is fulfilled. 

When at bedtime the lights are dim on 
the ward, the volunteer quietly visits each 
Of the children he has seen that evening 
15 bids them goodnight. On the way home 

buys a newspaper and begins to read it 
On the subway. He reads a front-page story 
about a cold war that threatens to become 
à hot war. He thinks of the child back at 
S hospital and becomes very sad. The 
ewspaper story adds grains of salt to a deep 
emotional wound. 
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The United States of America is doing all 
within its power to promote universal peace. 
As an additional step, in this very humane 
campaign I respectfully suggest that we 
officially declare in both the U.S. Senate and 
in the House of Representatives a world war 
against diseases and hardships. The na- 
tions of the world should be invited to 
join. Specified appropriations should be 
made as our share in supporting this 
project. 

What will this accomplish? It will, Iam 
confident, be additional evidence of the 
peaceful intentions of the United States of 
America. It will relieve universal tension. 
It will, above all, illustrate that humanity 
has many common enemies to fight to- 
gether. 

Besides, as we examine our history books 
from the very first page we learn of count- 
less attempts to achieve universal peace. 
Sadly, real success was never accomplished. 
Why not give this approach a try? 


Maternity Center Is Praised for Safe 
Home Birth Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly the Chicago Sun-Times carried a 
story which I am including in my re- 
marks today, dealing with a subject that 
is becoming more frequently discussed 
not only in medical circles, but also 
among the general public. This is the 
question of childbirth in private homes 
as opposed to delivery of infants in the 
Nation's hospitals. 

One of my constituents, William L. 
Lennon, already a proud father of seven 
children whose wife last week delivered 
her eighth child—a boy—in the family 
home, has for some time insisted that 
childbirth in the private home, under 
proper supervision, has vastly greater 
advantages over childbirth in the hos- 
pital. Mr. Lennon points to the success- 
ful deliveries which his wife has experi- 
enced in their own home as his prime 
exhibit, even though he can well afford 
to provide his wife with hospital care. 

It is rather interesting to see that in 
3,000 deliveries at home in Chicago in 
1960, supervised by the Chicago Mater- 
nity Center, there was not a single case 
of maternal death. Meanwhile, in the 
51 Chicago hospitals during that same 
period, there were 0.34 maternal deaths 
per 1,000 births. 

While it is not my purpose to enter 
into this contraversy, I believe that the 
excellent record of the Chicago Mater- 
nity Center should be carefully studied 
by communities throughout our Nation. 


No other city has an agency similar to 
the Chicago Maternity Center, which is 
exclusively devoted to the care of moth- 
ers who, for various reasons, experience 
delivery of their babies in their own 
home. 

For the information of other commu- 
nities throughout the Nation which 
might be interested in the fine work of 
the Chicago Maternity Center, Mr. 
Speaker, I am including a Chicago Sun- 
Times article about this fine organiza- 
tion. 

The article follows: 

MATERNITY Center Is PRAISED von SAFE HOME 
BTH RECORD 

Eight babies are born safely in low-income 
homes in Chicago every 24 hours, 

Of the 3,000 deliveries at home in 1960, 
there was not one maternal death. In 51 
Chicago hospitals there were 0.34 maternal 
deaths per 1,000 births for the same year. 

Chicago is unique in this respect. One 
reason is that no other city has an agency 
similar to the Chicago Maternity Center, 
1336 South Newberry, devoted to the care 
of mothers who have their babies at home, 

SUBJECT OF STUDY 

These were some of the chief points of 
a report based on a year’s study of the value 
of the center to the community. 

Dr. Frank B. Kelly, member of the faculty 
board of the University of Ilinois College of 
Medicine and chairman of the maternity 
center's study committee, said: 

“Not only does our study show that births 
can be handled at home as well as in a 
hospital, but it shows the center renders 
an essential service.” 

The study was made at the request of the 
Community Fund which supplies one-third 
of the center's $334,000 annual budget. 


THREE REASONS GIVEN 


Why should the city supply a service for 
delivery at home when Cook County Hospital 
is set up for the care of low-income families? 

“There are three important reasons,” ac- 
cording to Helen Hoffman, executive director 
of the maternity center: 

In many homes of from four to eight 
children the parents cannot afford a house- 
keeper while the mother is in a hospital, 

Many mothers—especially the less edu- 
cated—have an abnormal fear of hospitals. 

Many wait until it Is too late to reach the 
hospital. The center estimates 65 percent 
of its births are late-In-labor“ emergency 
cases. 

PROVIDES MANY SERVICES 

The 67-year-old center provides prenatal, 
postnatal and pediatric care as well as birth 
service 


From six to eight doctor-and-nurse teams 
are on call throughout the city. 

Concerning the internes and resident doc- 
tors who deliver the babies in homes, Dr. 
Harry B. Benaron, one of the center's medical 
directors and a study-committee member 
stressed the value of training. 

A doctor who is good in the home is 
even better in a hospital, because home con- 
ditions are never ideal. 

They see a great deal of natural birth, 
vitally necessary for an obstetrician. 

Center patients pay for their care if they 
can. Cost is approximately $90. 
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A5500 
What Foreign Countries Can Do for Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, for a long 
time, the United States has been sup- 
porting programs for assistance to other 
nations. 

The best kind of relationships between 
ourselves and such recipient countries, 
however, requires a two-way—not a one- 
way—street for interchange of ideas, 
goods, and other values. 

Over the years, there has been a wide- 
spread impression that, for the most 
part, such programs have been a one- 
way street—away from the United 
States. 

Former Secretary of State, Christian 
A. Herter, however, recently presented 
some thoughtful reflections upon the 
theme “What Foreign Countries Can Do 
For Us.” I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article, published in This Week 
magazine, printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT FOREIGN COUNTRIES Can Do ror Us 
(By Christian A. Herter) 


Millions of Americans have a distorted im- 
pression of the aid we are giving the less- 
advanced nations of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. 

Both here and abroad, there is a miscon- 
ception that foreign aid is strictly a one-way 
street—away from the United States. A 
widespread belief exists that we have spent 
over $1,400 million on point 4 technical 
assistance and received nothing in return. 

The truth is that so-called underdeveloped 
countries have been making real contribu- 
tions to the everyday lives of the American 
people. They have been helping to raise 
our standard of living while we have been 
aiding them. 

In my opinion, the moment has come to 
recognize the help the United States has 
had, and to try to increase its flow. 


LET'S LAUNCH A POINT 5 


I would like to see a program launched by 
our Government, designed specifically for 
this purpose. It could be called the point 
5 program. 

Under this program, the United States 
would not give things away. We would not 
show other people how to do things. In- 
stead, we would say to less-advanced coun- 
tries, What can we learn from you?“ And, 
“Please lend us your experts to teach us how 
to do things.” 

Not only would we make direct gains from 
such a program, Lut the whole picture that 
these developing countries have of the 
United States would change. No longer 
would they regard us as a smug, rich Na- 
tion that has everything and thinks it knows 
everything. They would see that we really 
mean it when we say foreign aid is a two-way 
street, 

The United States has benefited astonish- 
ingly from the assistance of less-advanced 
countries. 

Prom the Indian plant Rauwolfia, for 
example, the drug, Reserpine, which has 
proven so effective in treating high blood 
pressure and mental disease, was developed. 
From the jungles of Latin America we get 
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curare, the wonderful plant extract that 
helps in anesthesia by relaxing the muscles 
of patients undergoing abdominal surgery. 

Our meat tenderizers also originated in the 
wilds of Latin America—with natives who 
wrapped meat in leaves of the papaya tree. 
The Orient gave us kudzu, a rugged vine 
widely utilized in the South to prevent soil 
erosion. 

WONDER PINE TREE FROM KOREA 

A Korean forestry expert, Dr. Sin Kyu 
Hyun, has developed a remarkable new hy- 
brid pine tree—from pitch and loblolly 
pines—at the Korean Institute of Forest 
Genetics in Suwan. It grows rapidly and 
produces an excellent quality of wood. Most 
important, it prospers in a cold climate, un- 
like most of our commercial southern loblolly 
pine. 

The US. Forest Service is giving the new 
pine tree extensive field tests in Illinois. It 
may revolutionize our northern woods. 

We've received some splendid technical 
assistance, too. Specialists from Iran and 
Taiwan have shown us new laboratory meth- 
ods for staining bacteria and making vaccine. 

A pair of Japanese scientists have solved 
a problem that baffied domestic soybean pro- 
ducers for years—how to make American 
soybeans palatable to Oriental customers. 

Orientals dislike our soybeans because the 
shells are too oily and have “eyes” that 
cause ugly dark spots in cooked foods. As 
a result, we have lost millions of dollars a 
year in potential markets. 

Pinally, the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
turned to Japan for help. It loaned us two 
of its top scientists, Dr. Kazuo Shibasaki 
and Tokuji Watansbe. Working with Ameri- 
cans at the Department of Agriculture's 
laboratory in Peoria, III., they devised a tech- 
nique for cracking the soybeans and strip- 
ping their shells, leaving the flavorsome in- 
sides intact. 

“These developments should open a larger 
part of an expanding soybean market in 
Japan to US. beans,” the Department of 
Agriculture says. 

Some of the scientists brought from other 
nations to the United States for training 
have taught us more than we've taught 
them. Trainees from Thailand, Lebanon, 
and Venezuela, for instance, were assigned 
to an American laboratory doing research on 
vegetable oils. Their discoveries on extrac- 
tion and uses of oll from sesame seeds have 
proved immensely valuable. 

Not long ago, the tomato crop in California 
was threatened by a mysterious new dis- 
ease. A Brazilian scientist, Alvaro S. Costa, 
then in the United States, identified the 
virus that was causing the troubie—so that 
successful countermeasures could be taken. 

Even students who come from abroad to 
attend our colleges have made significant 
contributions. Only last January, it was 
announced that a young Peruvian studying 
engineering at Stanford University had in- 
vented a device that may be the answer to 
man's long-sought dream of vertical take-offs 
and landings by conventional high-speed 
aircraft. 

The youth, Alberto Alyarez-Calderon, has 
designed a special rotating cylinder bullt into 
the wings of airplanes that enables them to 
zoom straight up or down. It does it by 
changing the direction of the propeller slip- 
stream. 

Both the US. Army and Navy are deeply 
interested in the device. 

MORE AID ON THE WAY 


There are many, many other tangible 
things that we can learn from the less- 
advanced nations. 

Out of India’s experience with community 
self-help programs, we can borrow tech- 
niques for motivating our Navahos and other 
impoverished American Indians to improve 
themselves. 

From Latin America we can learn a lot 
more about herb medicine. Latin American 
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specialists say that the variety of herbs used 
as medicine by the native population is tre- 
mendous. In particular, they think we 
should study corn silk. They term it “the 
cheapest and best possible diuretic, just 
boiled in water and drunk.” 

We can learn a great deal about herb 
medicine from Pakistan, too. It is reported 
to have herbs that are very effective in the 
treatment of dysentery. 

Indonesia can teach us a great deal about 
parisitology. It has an internationally re- 
nowned parisitologist in Dr. Lie Kian Joe. 
Peru can instruct us in the effects of high 
altitudes on the human body. Some superb 
research is being done there by Dr. Alberto 
Hurtado. 

Chile can assist us in our efforts to harness 
sunlight. It has one of the world's outstand- 
ing research centers on solar energy. 

Take the crucial matter of desalinization— 
removing the salt from sea water so it can 
be utilized for irrigating land. The United 
States has an extensive project under way. 

However, little Israel is working on de- 
salinization techniques that may help us 
one day. 

Fishery experts say that we can get many 
technical tips from the Japanese fishing in- 
dustry. Japan is far ahead of us, it appears, 
in the artificial raising of shrimp. The 
Japanese carefully screen off large ocean in- 
lets. The shrimp multiply swiftly and are 
near at hand for the catching. 

In addition, the Japanese have an inge- 
nious new scheme for luring big food fish 
close to land. They have built artificial reefs 
of hollow concrete blocks a short distance 
offshore. The fish come from all over to make 
their homes inside or around the blocks, 
and the fishing catch has increased notably. 
The plan has been so successful that the 
Japanese have fondly nicknamed the con- 
crete reefs, “Our fish apartment houses.” 

Perhaps both techniques can be applied 
in American waters. 

We can still learn much in agriculture. 
There are many admirable products in the 
less advanced countries that might grow in 
the United States. One is the naranjilla of 
Ecuador—a refreshing, vitamin-packed fruit 
of the tomato family, prized for its tangy 
juice. Another is the chirimoya of Peru, a 
fruit with the appearance of a giant green 
apple, tastes like a combination of banana 
and pineapple. 

Our architects could gain new ideas from 
Latin America. Its architects have made 
striking advances in design and materials. 
So have the architects of Cambodia. 

Every one of the less advanced nations has 
peerless offerings in the cultural sphere. 
The dramatic primitive art and textile de- 
signs of Africa, the delicate Chinese opera. 
the stirring folk dances of the Philippines. 
the modern symphonic mustic of Latin 
America—to mention but a few—could all 
enrich our American life—and some al- 
ready do. 

It is important that we take immediate 
steps to draw fully on the reservoir of skills. 
talents, knowledge, and products that can 
be found in developing countries. 

A program of this sort would be easy to 
organize. It could be done by a stroke of 
the Presidential pen. 

Already several governmental departments 
are active along these lines. The Department 
of Agriculture dispatches men overseas to 
scout for new plants, and it is carrying on 
joint research with foreign scientists, The 
U.S. Public Health Service is supporting some 
oversea medical investigations. 

We have only to expand and coordinate 
these endeavors. Here are two simple steps: 

1. Each of our Ambassadors to the less 
advanced countries should be instructed to 
approach the local government and request 
it to explore ways in which it can assist us- 
(It should be made very clear, of course. 
that this is not a quid pro quo for our 
American-ald dollars. Rather, it is a recog- 
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nition of the great contributions these coun- 
tries have to make to us.) 

2. Each of our Government ents 
should be required to survey ways in which 
the United States could use assistance from 
less-advanced nations. 

No costly bureaucracy has to be estab- 
lishéd to run the program. A few men prop- 
erly authorized, would be all that are needed 
to pull together the information and make 
sure it goes to Government bureaus, univer- 
sities, scientific institutions, etc., where it 
can be used. 

To begin we need only a clear statement 
by our Government expressing gratitude for 
the help we've received and letting the world 
know that it is U.S. policy to ask the aid of 
the less-advanced countries as well as to give 
them ald. 

I hope that the press and other U.S. opin- 
jonmakers will make this clear. And, most 
important, that the thousands of Americans 
who visit less-advanced countries every year 
will tell them how much the United States 
appreciates and wants their help. 

I sincerely believe that the point 5 pro- 
gram would do great good. It would give 
the world a better, friendlier impression of 
the United States. Simultaneously, it could 
bring specific rewards to evéry one of us. 

Seeking help from the developing nations 
could be one of the biggest favors we have 
ever done ourselves. 


The 32d Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Society of the 28th Division, 
AEF, Held at Erie, Pa., July 5-7, 
1962, Adopted a Resolution Opposing 
the Sending of Food to Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr, VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
the recent national convention of 
the famed Society of the 28th Division, 
AEF, a resolution opposing the sending 
of food to Red China, was presented 
by Maj. Gen. Charles H. Muir, Post No. 
23, New York City, and was unanimously 
adopted. I hope that the resolution will 
be read by all Members of Congress be- 
Cause it emphasizes the folly of strength- 
ening the hand of Red China which with 
the Soviet Union has made abject slaves 
Out of millions of helpless and hapless 
Deople whose hope of regaining their 
freedom and independence borders on 
despair. 
The resolution referred to is as 
follows: 
SOCIETY oF THE 28TH Division, AEF, 
Erie, Pa., July 6, 1962. 
RESOLUTION 
Whereas the Major General Charles H. Muir 
Post No. 23, of New York City, having held a 
regular monthly meeting voted to submit 
Said resolution, at the 32d annual conven- 
ian held in Erle, Pa., on July 5, 6, 7, 1962; 


Whereas Communist Red China is, by its 
actions in China, North Korea, Tibet, off- 
the-mainland islands, Laos, and in South 
Vietnam, has proven itself to be the worst 
World aggressor; and 

Whereas Red China, even more than Red 
Russia, states repeatedly its faith in world 
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domination through Marx-Leninism world 
revolution; and 

Whereas grain and corn holdings are food, 
and food is the main ingredient in warfare; 
and 

Whereas Red China desperately needs food 
to recover from famine and then renew her 
Marx aggression; and 

Whereas by selling food to Red China, 
America would help keep the Chinese people 
slaves of their Red masters and therefore 
how can the U.S. Government think of sell- 
ing food to the aggressors, while 7,000 of our 
Armed Forces are fighting the Red Chinese- 
supported forces in South Vietnam; and 

Whereas military grain should be regarded 
as strategic material as far as the Red Chi- 
nese are concerned: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Society of the 28th Di- 
vision, AEF, oppose sales of grain and corn 
holdings to Red China by the U.S. Govern- 
ment until Red China revokes Marx’ Lenin- 
ism theory of world revolution and conquest 
and withdraw her aggressor troops from 
Tibet, freeing that nation from Red Chinese, 
rapine, and genocide. 

This resolution was adopted unanimously 
by the national body at the 32d annual con- 
vention held in Erie, Pa., on July 5, 6, 7, 1962. 

CHARLES H. HUEY, 
National Adjutant. 


Copyright Restrictions on Government 
Publications and Documents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
an editorial which appeared in the Rich- 
mond, Va., Times-Dispatch, entitled 
“Stop This Dangerous Trend.” ` 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, 
July 13, 1962] 
Sror THIS DANGEROUS TREND 


As if there weren't sufficient restrictions 
by the Federal Government on information 
to which the public is entitled, the Federal 
authorities are tending more and more to 
“place copyright restrictions on the contents 
of Government publications and docu- 
ments.” 

M. B. Schnapper, executive director of the 
Public Affairs Press in Washington, is lead- 
ing a fight on this dangerous trend. 

A particularly interesting angle here is 
that it is illegal for U.S, departments, to 
copyright official publications. This is con- 
ceded by the Copyright Office. 

Taking note of this clear prohibition, Mr. 
Schnapper has compiled a long list of Gov- 
ernment publications on which copyright 
restrictions have been placed. These publi- 
cations are issued by the Government Print- 
ing Office, and hence may be assumed not to 
contain classified security information. The 
placing of these restrictions can only mean 
that the Government wishes to limit the 
availability of these documents—a form of 
censorship. 

Perhaps it is the knowledge that the law 
has been violated in this regard that has 
led the Copyright Office to prepose recently 
that the law be amended to permit copy- 
righting of Government documents “in ex- 
traordinary cases.” 
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This amendment should not be adopted. 
The fact that Federal officials have been vio- 
lating the law right along in putting copy- 
rights on all kinds of official publications 
with no possible excuse, is clear evidence that 
they can’t be trusted with any such flexible 
and discretionary authority. 

When national security is not involved, 
the public is entitled to be fully—and we 
mean fully—informed as to what its Gov- 
ernment is doing. 


Mr. Ribicoff Chooses To Run 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, the election 
campaign is on in Connecticut. The 
sides are drawn and the issues are clear. 
Abraham Ribicoff, called back from 
Washington to bolster the sinking Demo- 
cratic ship in our State, has been nomi- 
nated to oppose my colleague, HORACE 
SEELY-BROWN, JR., of Pomfret, for the 
U.S. Senate. In doing so, Mr. Ribicoff 
is seeking his third job in 2 years. He 
scarcely gets started, it seems, before his 
services are required elsewhere, and one 
wonders to what new essential post he 
may be summoned in the ensuing 
months. 

In contrast, my friend and colleague, 
Sre_y-Brown, has devoted 12 years of 
dedicated service in this House to the 
Second District of Connecticut. His 
record is one of unsurpassed loyalty to 
the people of his district, which has al- 
ways been able to count on his voice and 
his presence in their behalf. He does 
not move on until he first has finished 
the task which he was given. We in 
Connecticut are fortunate in having the 
opportunity to place him in still broader 
service for the entire State. 

In contrast, Mr. Ribicoff was elected 
by the people of Connecticut to be their 
Governor until January 2, 1963, but he 
resigned that job in January 1961 to 
come to Washington, and now he has 
resigned that to seek still another job. 

Even those who have been kindly dis- 
posed toward him are questioning his 
effectiveness. Recently, the New York 
Times put this well in an editorial en- 
titled Mr. Ribicoff Chooses To Run.” It 
may be said, in brief, that this editorial, 
echoing the feelings of many of his erst- 
while supporters, praises him with faint 
damns. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the editorial at this point in the RECORD: 
From the New York Times] 

Mn. RIBICOFF CHOOSES To RUN 

The career of Abraham A. Ribicoff as Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare de- 
veloped into a perpetual tug-of-war between 
amiability and ability, between courage and 
compromise. The legislative programs for 
which he stood as the administration’s prin- 
cipal public and congressional advocates were 
generally excellent. Some he championed 
with vigor and effectiveness. Too often, 
howexer, he rushed for the storm cellar 
when attack arose, and the programs were 
whittled into feeble approximations of their 
original intent. 
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He showed to greatest advantage in his 
resistance to pressure for a drastic curtail- 
ment of public relief expenditures in the 
wake of the degrading Newburgh experiment. 
Mr. Ribicoff was not stampeded into accept- 
ing the notion that the bulk of the people on 
relief were chiselers or work dodgers. In- 
deed, he called for an overhaul of the welfare 
system on a basis that would promote the 
self-respect of those in need of help by 
promoting rehabilitation, not chronic de- 
pendence. He also fought hard for medical 
aid to the aged, although most of the stra- 
tegic maneuvering in this field was carried 
on by others. 

His tendency to seek accommodations, in 
preference to basic solutions, reflected itself 
most acutely in the battle over Federal aid to 
public schools. Part of the responsibility for 
the dreary history of retreat on this much- 
needed measure must, of course, be charged 
to the White House and the inept adminis- 
tration leadership on Capitol Hill. But Mr. 
Ribicoff’s own penchant for conciliation, 
rather than combat, made it easier for the 
program's foes to scuttle it. He gave 
splendid testimony in support of the general 
principles of Senator Keravyer's drug reform 
bill, then put in a token disclaimer when it 
became known that representatives of his 
Department had participated in a conference 
at which most of the bill's teeth were pulled. 

He possessed the humanitarian qualities 
and understanding needed by the head of a 
Department had participated in a conference 
concern with the dignity and well-being of 
every citizen. Now that he has resigned to 
run for the Senate, his successor must have 
these same qualities, plus much more of the 
fighting spirit required to translate the De- 
partment's goals into reality. 


Equal Broadcasting Time for All 
Candidates for Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, an outstand- 
ing Kentucky newspaper serving many 
residents of the State of Indiana, has 
published an editorial on an issue I con- 
sider to be vital to everyone who believes 
in the freedoms of democracy. The edi- 
torial, published July 10, 1962, concerns 
section 315 of the Communications Act 
and my bill to amend it. My bill, S. 3434, 
would let broadcasters exercise their ma- 
ture judgment rather than be shackled 
by provisions of section 315 requiring 
that equal time be granted to all candi- 
dates for office. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
Courier-Journal editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALL TV Virwers Have a STAKE IN THIS BILL 

Senator Vance Hanrxx, of Indiana, has a 
bill before Congress that the radio and tele- 
vision industry would like to see pass. Board 
Chairman Robert Sarnoff of the National 
Broadcasting Co., for one, has spoken out 
strongly for it. The bill would eliminate 
section 315 of the Federal Communications 
Act, which stations to grant equal 
time to all the candidates in a political race. 
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This may sound like something of interest 
only to the broadcasters, and perhaps the 
politicans. The Hartke repealer deserves the 
support, however, of a far broader and more 
important group, the whole radio and tele- 
vision audiences. Their interest has been 
damaged by section 315. 

The regulation has forced stations to 
choose between two undesirable courses: to 
grant the same time to the wildest and most 
irresponsible crackpots who announce for 
office as they assign to the serious candi- 
dates; or to play it safe and keep them all off 
the air. 

The latter choice has often been made. 
This is a disservice to intelligent listeners, 
who want to hear and see the important 
candidates in order to make up their minds 
how to vote. 


THEY ASKED FOR IT 


It can be said with some justice that the 
broadcasting industry brought section 315 
on itself. A few stations grossly discrimi- 
nated candidates who did not meet 
with their political approval. Their unfair- 
ness stirred a strong reaction in Congress 
against the whole industry, but, as so often 
happens, a sincere effort to correct an abuse 
only created another evil in its turn. 

The broadcasters may not have improved 
their ethics to any striking degree during 
the painful years under section 315. There 
is good reason to believe, however, that they 
have learned their lesson. It is also worth 
noting that they are currently under the 
leadership of LeRoy Collins, who, as presi- 
dent of the National Association of Broad- 
casters, has displayed an understanding that 
high standards of service are good business 
in the industry. 

No amendment that has been proposed to 
section 315 seems capable of curing its faults. 
The best bet in the public interest, then, is 
to repeal the regulation altogether, and rely 
on the judgment of the broadcasters to ob- 
serve a voluntary code of politica) fairness. 

After all, the operators will still be con- 
scious of two big sticks that could come 
down on their heads if they invite retribu- 
tion by their conduct. One is the power of 
Congress to reapply section 315 if it seems 
necessary. The other is the continuing power 
of the Federal Communications Commission 
to refuse renewal of a license to any station 
that does not conform to good standards of 
operation. The alert eye of Newton Minow, 
Chairman of the FCO, is not likely to over- 
look evidence of political discrimination. 


The Untold Story of Your Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
U.S, News & World Report of July 2, 
1962, there appeared an article entitled 
“The Untold Story of Your Social Secu- 
rity.” This article was accompanied by 
some very interesting charts. 

I believe that the story and the charts 
would be of great public interest, and 
for that reason I ask unanimous consent 
that the article and the charts be made 
a part of the Appendix of today’s Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The article follows: 

THE UNTOLD Story or Your SOCIAL SECURITY 

Is your social security a bargain? Here 
are some examples: 
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Example A: A worker who retired in 1940 
at age 65. Wife the same age. Before re- 
tirement, worker and employer had paid 
social security taxes for 3 years. Total tax, 
worker and employer combined, $180. Since 
retirement, this man and his wife have been 
drawing benefits for 22 ½ years. Total bene- 
fits to date, $24,973. 

Example B: A worker who retired last 
January 1 after paying the maximum social 
security tax since 1937, Total tax paid by 
worker and employer, $2,868. Add interest 
at 3 percent, and this contribution to the 
pension fund becomes $3,714, Pension from 
now on will be $121 a month for the worker, 
Plus $60.50 for his wife if she also is 65 years 
old. If both live out their normal life ex- 
pectancy, then, total benefits for man and 
wife, $32,074. 

Example C: College graduate starts work- 
ing in 1962, pays maximum social security tax 
until retirement in the year 2005. Total tax 
paid by worker and employer, $18,564. Add 
interest at 3 percent, and this contribution 
to the pension fund becomes $36,226. Pen- 
sion for man and wife, after retirement, will 
be at a rate of $190 a month. Total benefits, 
normal life, $33,664. 

Example D: Young man gets a job in 1968 
pays the maximum tax from then until re- 
tirement in the year 2011. Total tax, worker 
and employer, $19,092. With interest at 3 
percent, this is worth $37,954. Assume this 
man is a widower, with no dependents. He 
lives 2 years after retirement, and dies at 
age 67. Total benefits, 2 years, $3,048. 

A burden on future generations? Workers 
now covered by social security, $624 billion.* 

The gap: #320 billion. Deficiency to be 
made up by taxes to be paid by future gen- 
erations of workers and employers. 

What this means is that people now work- 
ing are not paying their own way under 
social security. The typical worker today 
will get back far more in personal and family 
benefits than he and his employer will con- 
tribute in payroll taxes. In the future, after 
the program “matures,” millions will get 
back less than they and their employers will 
contribute. 

Pensions for today's workers: Under social 
security insurance programs for old age and 
disability— 

Pension money required. Valne of future 
benefits to present beneficiaries and $22 bil- 
lion, amount on hand. Now In social se- 
curity trust funds to meet future obligations 
of the system, $282 billion. 

Taxes coming in: Value of future contri- 
butions to be made by present workers and 
their employers through payroll taxes. 


Your Soctat SECURITY 

(Check your own social security, and you'll 
probably find you are getting a bargain. 
Check your grandson's, and it’s a different 
story. Reason: Pensions for this genera- 
tion must be paid, in large part, by future 
generations.) 

This is to be the untold story of your social 
security. It concerns the pension to which 
you are entitled in retirement, or if dis- 
abled, and to payments to your survivors in 
event of death. 

Social security is a vast system. Old age 
and survivors insurance alone in this year 
will involve benefit payments of more than 
13.2 billions. And the total is to grow steadi- 
ly over the years ahead. 

In 4 of the last 5 years, payments to 
persons drawing benefits have been exceed- 
ing income from payroll taxes. Some alarm 
has been expressed about this deficit be- 


1 The obligations and taxes shown above 
are amounts that would be needed today 
to equal the benefits to be paid out and 
taxes to be collected in future years if the 
sums were invested at 3 percent interest. 
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tween outgo from the social security reserve 
fund and income into the fund. 

That, however, is not the story to be told. 

Payroll taxes rose on January 1. They 
go up again on next January 1. Money fow- 
ing into the reserve fund, as a result, once 
again will begin to total more than money 
flowing out. Fears about the safety of the 
fund will subside. 


A FACT—AND QUESTION 


A hard and little-understood fact, how- 
ever, will remain to raise questions. 

The fact is this: Benefits promised to 
people now covered by old age and survivors 
insurance total an estimated $624 billion. 
Reserves now on hand total around 22 bil- 
lon. Taxes to be paid by people now covered 
by social security to support pensions are to 
be an estimated $282 billion. 

That leaves $320 billion in benefits to pres- 
ent “policyholders” to be paid by someone 
else. Who will that be? 

The answer, in simple terms, is that this 
deficit, if it is to be paid, will have to be paid 
by future workers at tax rates now in the 
law. Otherwise, persons now in the pension 
. would have to pay sharply higher 


3 bargains for people of the present 
are to become pension burdens for workers 
of the future. 

These workers of the future will pay sub- 
stantially higher taxes on their earnings— 
taxes earmarked for social security. They 
will work over a longer span of life, paying 
higher taxes all the way, in order that the 
68 million others now covered by social se- 
curity can enjoy pensions and other prom- 
ised benefits, 

ONE MORE WINDFALL? 


Tt now is proposed that hospital insurance 
for retired persons be added to the social 
security system. Once again, if this type of 
insurance is added, older people will get a 
bargain. Those retired when the plan would 
take effect would become entitled, at no 
cost, to hospital and nursing care valued at 
thousands of dollars. 

Here would be a windfall for persons now 
retired and those who will retire in years 
shortly after the plan takes effect. 

The tab for the cost would be picked up— 
as it is being picked up for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance—by employers and by those 
who go on working. In the end the cost 
would fall on employers and on generations 
not yét working. 

In a word, social security programs, to date, 
represent a gigantic bargain for persons re 
tired, soon to be retired, or fairly well along 
in years. 

For relatively small payments these peo- 
ple are assured of an income on retirement. 
Men are assured that, when they die, their 
Wives will go on getting an income. There 
is further assurance that minor children will 
get checks in event of the man’s death. A 
binding promise is made of a monthly check 
in event of total disability. 

Once the hospital-care program is in the 
law, pressure will grow to cover hospital costs 
for all persons covered by social security, 
whether working or retired. The final step 
might possibly be to cover doctor bills as 
well. x 


IDEA: PAY LATER 


In each case, planning rests on the idea 
that future generations will get and pay 
much of the bill for those who are getting, or 
Stand to get, the bargains of the present. 

All of this is part of the strong trend 
toward special advantages for older people 
5 the expense ot the Nation's younger peo- 
Ple. 

Young people with children to educate, 
with a house to furnish and pay for, with 
Saving to do if there is to be any venturing, 
with insurance payments to make, get few 
favors. Payroll taxes, increased eight times 
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in the past 13 years, will be increased three 
more times for old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. Hospital insurance would mean an- 
other tax. Then, at some point, there will 
be unpaid bills from social security promises 
to meet. 

Old people, all of the time, are getting 
more and more advantages. People age 65 
and older get a double exemption on personal 
income tax. If retired, they get a special 
retirement credit against Income tax. The 
social security pension—for which they paid 
little—bears no tax. All their bills for med- 
ical and hospital care are deductible for in- 
come tax purposes. 

All of this raises the question whether 
young people with more votes than old people 
will go on giving the breaks to the elderly. 

FOR YOUNG: ALTERNATIVES 


Two courses would be open to them if ever 
they wanted to get out from under what is to 
be a growing burden. 

1. Inflation of prices can be accepted while 
a determined effort is made to keep in- 
dividual pension benefits from rising. In 
this way, inflation could be used to reduce 
the pension burden, since pensions would 
represent a smaller part of an inflated na- 
tional income. 

2. Taxes could be used to take away some 
of the advantages enjoyed by retired persons. 
One tax “reform” now under study calls for 
taxation of social security Income. There is 
some pressure to end many other special 
deductions extended to older people. 

However, experience in the United States 
and Europe indicates that old people will go 
on getting their bargains and young people 
will continue to bear their rising burdens. 
In Europe there is a strong trend toward 
shifting to employers a larger and larger part 
of the social security burden. 

The generous attitude of young people 
is attributed to two factors. 

One of these factors is the realization that 
sometimes they, too, will be old and will 
want some favors. 

The other factor is that the young people 
see social security as a mean of spreading the 
risk that comes from being forced at some 
point, for most, to care for their own parents. 


AS IT’S DONE ABROAD 


To fill out the untold story of social se- 
curity, U.S. News & World Report asked its 
staff members in Europe to explain how 
those countries—with long experience—have 
met the rising burden of welfare programs. 

West Germany: The idea of national pen- 
sion plans got its start in Germany. Two 
World Wars, ending in two defeats and de- 
struction of currency, destroyed the pension 
systems. Yet each time these systems have 
come back stronger than ever. 

To finance old-age pensions, employers 
and employees each contribute 7 percent of 
the gross wage. For health insurance they 
each contribute an added 4.8 percent. An 
added 0.7 percent goes for sick pay, special 
leaves, family allowances. On top of it all, 
employers contribute an average of 16 per- 
cent for other fringe benefits. Payroll ad- 
ditions for social security amount, over all, 
to approximately 45 percent. 

Benefit payments in recent years have 
been adjusted to compensate for price rises. 
Young people do not appear to object to the 
burden they carry. 

Great Britain: Welfare costs now account 
for more than a third of all Government 
spending. Workers covered by welfare pro- 
grams and their employers pay special taxes 
that pay less than half of welfare costs. In 
the case of health inusrance, $3 out of every 
$4 come from general taxes. 

Government subsidizes the whole welfare 
program, and political pressure is constantly 
on the side of larger benefits. There is pres- 
sure to cut down defense spending so wel- 
fare can expand. 
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Sweden: A 6-percent sales tax was intro- 
duced in Sweden 2 years ago to help meet the 
skyrocketing costs of welfare. Social secu- 
rity benfits now account for 15 percent of 
national income, compared with 7 percent 
before World War II. 

In 1960, government, central and local, car- 
ried 69 percent of welfare expenses, workers 
20 percent and employers 11 percent. Now 
the pressure is to increase the “employers’ 
burden. 

France: Social welfare in France extends 
from maternity grants, family allowances, 
rent allowances and hospitalization to old- 
age pensions and death benefits. The ex- 
pense falls mainly on employers, who pay 
about 30 percent on their payrolls. The em- 
ployee contributes about 6 percent on maxi- 
mum pay of $1,920 a year. 

Italy: Social security in Italy includes 
old-age pensions, unemployment insurance, 
health insurance, maternity benefits, family 
allowances and some subsidized housing. 
The Government contributes 25 percent to 
the retirement pension fund. 

Employers’ contributions amounted to a 
tax of about 50 percent of payrolls. Work- 
ers contribute approximately 11 percent of 
their earnings. 

In Western Europe as a whole, social-se- 
curity benefits now approximate 15 percent 
of national incomes. The range, according 
to official figures, is 12.6 percent in the Neth- 
erlands to 16.4 percent in France. 

The trend in Europe is toward more and 
more social services, with heavier and heav- 
ier taxes on employers, plus larger contribu- 
tions by the government out of general rev- 
enues. This suggests that, in the United 
States, as the years go on, the Government, 
too, will be called upon to support the pen- 
sion fund in addition to the payroll taxes 
that now are scheduled. 


Tue RESERVE BEHIND Your OLD-AGE PEN- 
SIONS—As It’s Now FIGURED 


Size of old-age and survivors insurance trust 
Jund, end of year 


1937 (start of system 
1940 


Rate by worker, 
— t 7 


1 percent on Ist $3,000 of 


t on Ist $3,000 45.00 

Rent on 1st $3,600 54.00 

8 2 percent on Ist $3,600 of 72.00 
1085-56 2 percent on Ist $4,200 of $4.00 
1067-88. 255 percent on 1st $4,200 94. 50 
„5 120. 00 

3 percent on Ist $4,800 of 144. 00 

334 percent on 1st $4,800 150, 00 

354 persent on 1st $4,800 174.00 


434 percent on Ist $4,800 
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ANOTHER INCREASE COMING? 

To provide for hospitalization and nursing- 
home care for the aged, President Kennedy 
agp or) slice bagels mein pricing OET gece rs 
in the payroll tax. The tax “base” would 
rise from $4,800 to $5,200. The maximum 
tax then would be raised to $201.50 next Jan- 
uary 1, and go on up to $253.50 by 1968. 

Nore.—The social security tax on self-em- 
ployed persons, first covered in 1951. is 1% 
times the tax on employees. 


Gratifying Results From a Do-it-Your- 
self Patriotic Project Prove Heartening 
to Michael A. DeMatteis, Former Resi- 
dent of Altoona, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
nationwide drive by many newspaper 
publishers and civic and patriotic organ- 
izations to revive the waning cugtom of 
displaying the American flag on national 
holidays has received effective assistance 
from Michael A. DeMatteis, a former 
resident of my hometown, Altoona, Pa. 
Mike, as he is known to a large circle of 
friends, is now a resident of Rockville, 
Md., and employed in the Security Divi- 
sion of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The son of the late Guy and Mary De- 
Matteis, of Altoona, Pa., I have known 
Mike since his early childhood. His late 
mother, Mrs. Mary DeMatteis, served 
for many years as interpreter for the 
Blair County courts in Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. Mary DeMatteis aided thousands of 
immigrants in becoming naturalized 
citizens and through her kind counsel 
and sage advice aided them in acquiring 
a deep appreciation of the countless 
blessings of America. 

Thus, it was in a home where love of 
God and country were its chief charac- 
teristics that Mike DeMatteis learned to 
love and respect the emblem of the Na- 
tion. In describing his early days in 
Altoona, he said: 

When you stepped out of your house on 
the morning of a holiday, the street was 
lined on both sides with flags as far as you 
could see. It was a thrilling sight. 


Because of the present day trend to 
ignore Old Glory by failing to display it 
on national holidays, Mike DeMatteis 
embarked on the do-it-yourself patriotic 
project that has proved highly suc- 
cessful. 

The following article from the July 2, 
1962, edition of the Altoona, Pa., Mirror 
describes Mike DeMatteis’ efforts to pro- 
mote revival of the fine old custom of 
displaying publicly the flag of our 
country: 

FORMER ALTOONAN LauncHes CAMPAIGN To 
Exnuistr Frac 

WasHinaron, D.C—Some 360 homes in 
the Washington metropolitan area will be 
flying brand new American flags this Fourth 
of July as the result of the efforts of an 
Atomic Energy Commission employee. 
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M. A. DeMatteis, a member of the AEC's 
Division of Security, emerged from his home 
at 6515 Old Farm Lane in the Luxmanor sec- 
tion of Rockville, Md., last Memorial Day 
morning and saw not a flag in sight. 

“The thought suddenly struck me,” he 
said, that here was a national holiday and 
not a single person had put out a flag. 

“Then I remembered how different things 
were when I was a kid back home in Al- 
toona, Pa., some 30 years ago. We lived 
on a street where there were no front yards, 
and not much in the way of backyards, 
either. The houses were flush on the side- 
walk, but every resident on the street had 
a pipe sunk in the sidewalk in front of his 
home so he could set up a staff and flag on 
holidays. 

“When you stepped out of your house 
in Altoona on the morning of a holiday, the 
street was lined on both sides with flags as 
far as you could see. It was a thrilling 
sight.” 

After erecting a flag on his own property 
on Memorial Day, Mr. DeMatteis toured his 
neighborhood to see how many flags he 
could find. His total count was two. 

“I got in the car and toured nearby neigh- 
borhoods,” he said. “The greatest number 
of flags I found was one or two in a block. 
Most blocks hadn't any.“ 

When Mr. DeMattels returned to work the 
next day he mentioned the dearth of flag 
fiying to fellow AEC workers. After one 
challenged him to “do something” instead, 
of Just talking“ about it, Mr. DeMatteis 
decided to act. 

As a first step he checked Washington flag 
companies for prices and found a firm that 
was willing to sell him 3-by-5-foot American 
flags with staffs and supporting brackets at a 
bargain figure if he could get a sufficiently 
large order. 

Mr. DeMatteis’ next step was to place a 
notice of the offer and a flag coupon in 
Aerways, the Atomic Energy Recreation and 
Welfare Association's employee newspaper. 

“I had no idea what the response would 
be,” he said, “but overnight I got 120 orders— 
more than enough to meet the minimum 
order.” 

Subsequent word-of-mouth advertising of 
the offer about the AEC building and a dis- 
play of a sample flag in the lobby of the AEC 
cafeteria raised the total of purchases to 360 
in the following 2 weeks. 

Mr. DeMatteis’ venture has now moved be- 
yond the confines of the AEC building in 
Germantown. The president of his citizens’ 
association has asked him to stage a similar 
fing campaign for that group, and members 
of another neighboring assoclatiom have ex- 
pressed similar interest. Individual neigh- 
bors also have epproached him for flags. 

Mr. DeMatteis, who makes no profit on the 
sales, has volunteered to help both groups 
and individuals get flags. He is not through, 
however, with his campaign in the AEC. He 
plans now to work out arrangements so that 
the flag offer can be repeated In the Agency 
just before important national holidays. His 
goal is to get every AEC householder to fly a 
flag on such occasions. He hopes, too, that 
the idea of getting people to fly flags will 
spread to other Government agencies and to 
people In private employment. 

Mr. DeMatteis said he was struck by two 
comments that are made to him over and 
over again when AEC people sign up for flags 
or drop into his office to pick them up. 

“One,” he said, “is this: 

T always wanted a flag, but never knew 
where to get one.“ 

“The other is: 

Boy., will my kids get a kick out of this.“ 

Mr. DeMatteis said his interest in the flag 
project is not just a matter of nostalgia. 

“T think every American,” he said, “ought 
to be proud to fly the flag on important holi- 
days.” 
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Authorizing Appropriations for the 
Atomic Energy Commission 


SPEECH 
HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 17, 1962 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 11974) to au- 
thorize appropriations for the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission in accordance with section 
261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and rise in 
opposition to the Van Zandt substitute 
for the Aspinall amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say that I sup- 
ported the Van Zandt amendment to the 
proposal when it was up before the House 
some months ago to provide $95 million 
Federal financing to build the facility at 
Hanford. 

Let me say to my colleagues in the 
House that today we are discussing con- 
troversial legislation, and we are dis- 
cussing discriminatory legislation. My 
basic reason for supporting the Van 
Zandt amendment then is my basic rea- 
son for supporting it today. This legis- 
lation is discriminatory against one of 
the Nation’s basic fuels, and Iam speak- 
ing now of a major industry in my State, 
which is coal. I can remember a few 
years ago when the Northwest received 
its supply of coal from West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. Today millions of cubic 
feet of natural gas pour in from Canada 
and Mexico in competition not only with 
your electricity which you are creating 
up there, but also in competition with 
coal. 

The condition of the coal industry 
today can be laid right at the doorstep 
of Congress for repeatedly passing dis- 
criminatory legislation. Permitting the 
import of residual fuel oil is another in- 
stance. My position on that is perfectly 
clear. To pass this legislation without 
the Van Zandt amendment limiting the 
authority of the Federal Government is 
just to encourage more discriminatory 
action against an industry that you can- 
not afford to destroy, and I am speaking 
about the coal industry. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. It may be of in- 
terest to know that the Coal Producers 
Association of Washington has written 
the following letter: 

COAL PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 
or WASHINGTON, 
Seattle, Wash., July 9, 1962. 
Hon. CATHERINE May, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mrs. Mar: Contrary to the statements 
made by its proponents, development of the 
Hanford dual reactor at this time, would 
sound the death knell of the coal industry in 
Kittitas County. 

To keep the record straight and to avoid 
any possible misunderstanding as to the 
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harmful effects of the Hanford dual reactor 
upon the local coal industry, we can say ad- 
visedly that the Northern Pacific Railway 
Co.'s mines will be closed forthwith if the 
public utility districts present option on the 
Roslyn-Cle Elum properties is not exercised. 
Closing of these mines will mean a decrease 
of over 60 percent of the total tonnage mined 
in the State and the advent of new ghost 
towns in Kittitas County. 

The damage, however, does not end there. 
The future planned expansion of the State's 
coal industry, predicated upon the imme- 
diate development of the Cle Elum steam- 
plant will be deferred indefinitely, perhaps 10 
years, and that will have an even greater im- 
pact upon the economy of the State. 

Shrinking tonnage, due to loss of markets 
to both oil and gas has greatly curtalled pro- 
duction in Washington, Anew market must 
be found if the coal industry is to be re- 
juvenated. The steamplant is that market. 
The first unit of that plant, it is estimated, 
will use approximately 1 million tons of coal 
& year. That, Mrs, May, represents more 
than four times the total production of the 
entire State last year. 

That's why the steamplant is so vital to 
the industry, to the economy of Kittitas 
County and to the citizens of that area. The 
Steamplant will be an industry within itself. 
It will provide full time employment, at high 
Wages, for between 400 and 500 miners. It 
will mean steady payrolls, week m and week 
out and will produce a purchasing power now 
Practically nil. 

That's why we so strongly and earnestly 
urge you to wholeheartedly support Repre- 
sentative Van ZanptT’s amendment to H.R. 
11974 to block plans of the AEC, Bonneville 
Power Administration, and the Washington 
Public Power Supply System to go ahead 
with the proposed Hanford electric generat- 
ing plant. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. W. CLARK, 
Secretary, Coal Producers Association 
of Washington. 

P.S.— The above, we hope, will amplify 

and clarify our night letter dated July 9. 


Mr. BAILEY. It is plain, Mr. Chair- 
man, that these 16 private companies 
are now producing electricity either from 
hydroelectric sources or they are doing 
it through steamplants. If this arrange- 
ment can be made, they will get an op- 
Portunity to produce electricity cheaper 
than it is now being produced, and it 
means the elimination completely of the 
Sale of coal for the production of elec- 
tricity. It also means that they will 
Probably be able to provide it cheaper 
than they can from hydroelectric in- 
stallations. 


No Great Gift After All 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Palladium-Item and Sun-Tele- 
gram of July 13, 1962. 

No GREAT Grrr AFTER ALL 

President Kennedy comes before the peo- 
Ple of our country with a tax cut which he 
seems to feel is a great concession, 
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He announced that $114 billion will be cut 
off the tax bills of business as a means of 
giving a lift to those who operate firms. 

The fact is that his spending and his tax- 
ing contributed to the conditions which he 
now is trying to correct in part. It is no 
gift that he is authorizing. 

It is cutting back a little because he sees 
that unless he releases the burdens on our 
economy conditions may go from bad to 
worse. 

Mr. Kennedy is not giving business a bo- 
nus. He is playing a role that is to save 
his administration from more serious com- 
plications. 

By using the old tax-and-tax plan of the 
Democratic Party he has reached a point 
where he finds it expedient for him to give 
business: more of a chance to take care of 
itself, 

The tax cut applies to those in business 
who now are to be relieved ‘of some of their 
tax burdens so they can set aside funds with 
which to replace some badly needed equip- 
ment. 

It is amusing to find Secretary of the 
Treasury Douglas Dillon saying the tax cut- 
back by the President shows that the Ken- 
nedy administration is probusiness.“ 

This, of course, is designed to offset the 
damage done by the President when he told 
the steel industry it could not increase prices 
without facing strong opposition by the 
President. 

The sop now dished out by Mr. Dillon is 
too late and too little for us to be rejoicing. 


A Reward for Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Sanford E. Stanton, of the New York 
Journal-American, is one of the most 
respected political experts in the news- 
paper industry. On July 17, 1962, in the 
New York Journal-American he wrote a 
most illuminating column putting into 
proper perspective the position of my 
good friend and colleague, the Honorable 
CHARLES A. BucKLEY, chairman of the 
Public Works Committee. 

Mr. Stanton points out quite clearly 
the weakness of the attempt of these so- 
called reformists to remove this distin- 
guished Member from the Congress and 
his position as the leader of the Bronx 
County Democratic organization. Ar- 
ticles such as Mr. Stanton's clearly help 
the voters of Bronx County to fully eval- 
uate the issues in the forthcoming pri- 
mary. I would join President Kennedy 
in urging the return of Mr. BUCKLEY to 
the Congress where he has served so 
ably over the years. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the article by Mr. Stanton. 

The article follows: 

From the New York Journal-American, 

July 17, 1962] 
A REWARD ror SERVICE 
(By Sanford E. Stanton) 
Young men and women who have been ad- 


to name only a few well meaning citizens, to 
“get into politics” are urged to look before 
they leap. 
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As a precourse in practical politics, these 
young people are urged to study the story of 
& man named CHARLES A. BUCKLEY. 

Mr. Bucktey is a Congressman. He is 
chairman of the House Public Works Com- 
mittee. He has been praised by the Presi- 
dent and the U.S. Attorney General for his 
dedication to public service. 

Indubitably the citizens in his congres- 
sional district in Bronx County feel the ac- 
colades for Mr. BUCKLEY are richly deserved, 
The best and practically the only way they 
have had of making their estimate of Mr. 
Bucktey known has been to reelect him to 
Congress for many terms. 

In addition, those citizens who are Demo- 
crats have chosen him head of their county 
organization for almost as long a time as he 
has been their Congressman. 

The net result of the dedicated service has 
been an organized effort to reward Mr. BUCK= 
LEY by enforced retirement as Representative 
and county leader. 

Some degree of responsibility unquestion- 
ably must be charged against Mr. BUCKLEY 
for the situation in which he now finds him- 
self, He violated one of the stern precepts of 
politics: Never do a favor for a friend.“ 

TRUMPED-UP CASE 


The trumped-up case against Mr. BUCKLEY 
rests on two offenses. He is accused with 
having sat on the top of the House of Repre- 
sentatives’ “pork barrel.“ Also, he is charged 
with having been “absent” from his House 
seat far too often. 

Both charges betray the abysmal ignorance 
of his accusers and the complete unreliabil- 
ity of their research staff. 

As for the “pork barrel“: It is the duty of 
the chairman of the House Public Works 
Committee to study, evaluate and seek pas- 
sage of appropriation bills for all manner of 
public works. In the discharge of this re- 
sponsibility, the record, apparently unex- 
amined, disclosed that some of the major 
appropriations recommended by the Buckley 
committee were for the benefit of New York 
City and State. 

The House record further reveals that these 
New York public works items had the en- 
thusiastic approval not only of the Demo- 
cratic administration of New York City, but 
of the citizens at large, too. 

As far as the “absences” from his seat on 
the floor of the House, even a schoolboy 
could tell the Congressman's detractors that 
the bulk of the work done by him and his 
fellow chairmen is performed in the com- 
mittee offices—not on the House floor. 

All of which leads to the earnest sugges- 
tion that young people think before “going 
into politics,” of the rule about doing favors 
for friends. The advice: Don’t. As he scans 
the list of his detractors, Mr. BUCKLEY will 
agree. 


Hon. James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr, Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Chatham Courier, Chatham, 
N. V., June 28, 1962: 

We have never made it a practice to advise 
the Democratic Party how it should conduct 
itself. In fact, over the years, come election 
day, we have always done our utmost to de- 
feat its candidates. Primarily we are a Re- 
publican newspaper and believe the prin- 
ciples of that party are superior to those 
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of the Democrats. Yet, we often wonder if 
such stands on our part are even necessary. 
Some Democrats so often show such density 
of thought that they defeat themselves. 

A splendid example of this immaturity 
was shown this past week in the refusal of 
a group of members of that party residing in 
New York City to send the former Post- 
master General, James A. Farley, an ex- 
national chairman of his party, as a delegate 
to the coming Democratic State convention 
in Syracuse. 

We do not suppose the failure to afford 
this honor to Mr. Parley will seriously dis- 
turb him but how shallow and vindictive can 
men be, Mr. Farley is one of the best known 
and most highly respected men of his party 
and probably has more friends throughout 
the State than any other. So why this slap 
in the face? 

Well, as we said before, some Democrats 
can always be expected to defeat themselves 
and do more in this direction than the Re- 
publicans can ever hope to accomplish. This 
is a perfect example of utter ignorance and a 
boost to the GOP in the coming election. 

But isn't there an old saying that the 
“gods first make mad those whom they in- 
tend to destroy“? 


Bicentennial of First Settlement in 
Wyoming Valley, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, this year 
marks the 200th anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the first settlement in 
Wyoming Valley. In recognition of this 
historical event, the Wilkes-Barre Rec- 
ord published a very interesting and in- 
formative editorial in its edition of Mon- 
day, July 9, 1962, and I include this edi- 
torial as part of my remarks today. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record, 
July 9, 1962] 
BICENTENNIAL OF First SETTLEMENT IN 
VALLEY 

The next several years will see the advent 
of a number of anniversaries important in 
the history of this community. This year, 
in fact, is perhaps one of the most impor- 
tant, for it marks the 200th anniversary of 
the establishment of the first settlement in 
Wyoming Valley. 

Plans to colonize this area were first 
laid in 1753 in Connecticut by the Susque- 
hannah Co., which commissioned seven men 
to visit and explore this region and to buy 
land from the Indians if it appeared a desir- 
able place in which to plant a settlement. 

This was done, but over the next few years 
little else was accomplished due in part to 
coming of the French and Indian War. 

Almost a decade elapsed before the Sus- 
quehannah Co., proceeded with its plan of 
settlement and it was not until the summer 
of 1762 that a band of settlers left Connecti- 
cut for the wilderness along the Susque- 
hanna River. They were joined by other 
pioneers from New York, New Jersey, Rhode 
Island and Pennsylvania. 

Their settlement, the first ever made by 
white men in this valley, was established in 
September at the mouth of Mill Creek on the 
east side of the river just north of the pres- 
ent site of Wilkes-Barre General Hospital. 
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The settlers cleared the ground, built rude 
shelters and planted a few crops. But it 
soon became evident that they would not 
have enough food to see them through the 
winter. Co tly, it was decided to re- 
turn to civilization and come back to the 
settlement the following spring. 

The settlers returned to Wyoming Valley 
in 1763 but, before the year was out, fell 
victim to a terrible attack by Indians com- 
parable only to the Wyoming Massacre of 
1778. But that in itself is another story 
and one which should be retold as the 200th 
anniversary of the event approaches next 
year. 

The point here is that the lately re- 
awakened interest in local history indicates 
the desirability this fall of formal recogni- 
tion by public and private agencies in the 
community of the 200th anniversary of the 
first settlement in the Wyoming Valley. 


House Better Than Senate on Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago the House passed the foreign- 
aid bill. Under date of July 16, 1962, 
one of our leading newspapers, the Buf- 
falo Courier-Express, Buffalo, N.Y., had 
an excellent editorial which follows: 

House BETTER THAN SENATE ON Am 


It seems to us that the House of Repre- 
sentatives showed better judgment and more 
foresight in the foreign-aid bill, passed by 
a bipartisan vote of 250 to 164, than did the 
Senate in the measure which it approved in 
June. We base this opinion not on the 
slightly increased total sum authorized by 
the House—a mere $5.5 million, small change 
in Washington nowadays—but on the greater 
discretionary power allowed President John 
F. Kennedy in dealing with such countries 
as Communist Yugoslavia and Poland. 

At the time of passage of the Senate bill, 
we suggested on this page that the august 
deliberative body was somewhat “at sea” on 
the issue of foreign aid and had “acted with 
worse than dubious wisdom when (1) it 
adopted an amendment designed to forbid 
aid to Yugoslavia and Poland and when (2) 
it modified this ban to permit the President 
to give surplus farm products but no cash 
grants or loans or military aid to the two 
Communist countries—and then attached re- 
strictions which would require, as one sup- 
porter of the bill put it, ‘an awful lot of 
stretching’ of Presidential authority.” 

If the Senate restrictions really meant 
what they said, we pointed out, U.S. aid 
would have to be denied to some of the for- 
mer colonies in Asia and Africa recently 
recognized as sovereign states. Later, when 
two of America’s foremost authorities on 
Eastern European communism—Ambassadors 
George F. Kennan and John Moors Cabot— 
warned that denial of American aid to Yugo- 
slavia and Poland would constitute a wind- 
fall for Soviet Russia, we commended ‘the 
two diplomats’ admonitions to congressional 
attention. In both editorials we suggested 
further unscrambling of intents and pur- 
poses in foreign-aid legislation. 

It seems to us that the House has done a 
bit of unscrambling in giving the President 
a freer hand in dealing with non-Soviet na- 
tions under Communist regimes. It is to be 
hoped that the Senate will join in the un- 
scrambling process. 
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Oregon Scientists Help Develop Telstar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
audiences in France and Great Britain 
thrilled last week when their television 
sets received programs transmitted by 
means of the first communications satel- 
lite sent aloft from Cape Canaveral. 

I was pleased, but not surprised, to 
learn that six scientists in my home State 
of Oregon played major roles in the de- 
velopment of the complex systems re- 
quired to put Telstar into orbit. Oregon 
and the United States take pride in the 
accomplishments of such men, 

I insert, Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article from the Oregonian 
which describes the vital work of these 
scientists: 

Oregon brains helped launch Telstar, the 
first communications satellite from Cape 
Canaveral, Fla., at 3:35 a.m. Tuesday, D. W. 
Lewis, division manager for Pacific North- 
west Bell Co., revealed. 

Four Oregon engineers played major parts 
in developing the complex systems required 
to put the 170-pound satellite in orbit, track 
it, and maintain communications as it elr- 
cles the earth every 1578 minutes, at heights 
ranging from 593 to 3,502 miles. 

The engineers, all working at Bell Tele- 
phone laboratories, all graduates of Oregon 
State University, are: A. K. Bohren, director 
of Bell's electromechanical laboratory; Dean 
Gillette, director of the military analysis 
center at Bell Labs; Edward H. Houghton, 
member of the technical staff; and A. A. 
Lundstrom, head of the data systems de- 
partment. 

Bohren, a graduate of Benson Polytechnic 
High School, has been with Bell's lab since 
graduation from Oregon State University 
in 1930. He was responsible for the design 
and development of the 340-ton antenna at 
Andover, Maine, which is the key ground 
station for control and communications with 
the satellite. He also directed development 
of the inertial instruments, optical systems, 
and mechanical design of missile guidance 
electronics units. 

Gillette, who was graduated from OSU in 
1948 and won master’s and doctor's degrees 
in mathematics from University of Cali- 
fornia, directed work on the mathematics, 
automatic control systems, and digital com- 
puting for the Telstar project. 

Houghton, a graduate of Irrigon High 
School, won degrees from Oregon State in 
1936 and Iowa State. -His mother, Marguerite 
Houghton, lives at Irrigon. He supervised 
development of the microwave power moni- 
tor on the satellite. 

Lundstrom, son of K. G. Lundstrom, 3060 
Southeast Stark Street, was graduated from 
Benson Polytechnic and Oregon State. He 
was in charge of the design and development 
of the horn antenna direction system at the 
space communications ground station at 
Andover, Maine, including digital compu- 
ters, analog servomechanism and computer 
programs for tracking the satellite and 
predicting its orbit. 

Two other Oregonians, Daryl M. Chapin, 
1927 Willamette University graduate; and 
Gerald L. Pearson, 1926 Willamette grad- 


uate, played a principal part in inventing 


the solar batteries which supply power 
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continuously to the miraculous “ear in the 


Some 3,600- solar cells on the skin of the 
satellite—coated with sapphires to protect 
them from space dust—are supplying power 
to 19 rechargeable nickel-cadmium batteries. 
The solar cells are mounted on a ceramic 
base in a platinum frame. 

This is one reason why the Telstar, only 
34½ inches in diameter, cost A. T. & T. $1 
million. The company paid the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration an- 
other $3 million to launch and track the 
satellite through its worldwide network. 

The program is aimed initially at estab- 
Ushing a bridge across the Atlantic, recelv- 
ing radio, telephone, and television signals 
from one continent and retransmitting them 
to the other. 


University of San Francisco Pays Tribute 
to James B. Black 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
University of San Francisco's class of 
1962 in its yearbook, The Don,” paid a 
glowing tribute to James B. Black, of San 
Francisco, a truly great American. This 
is a sincere and well-deserved acknowl- 
edgement of his personal program of 
endeavors and achievements in the field 
of higher education. 

To many, Jim Black is known primar- 
ily as chairman of the board of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., which un- 
der his expert guidance has become one 
of the country’s largest and finest utili- 
ties. To some of my colleagues he may 
be best known as Shirley Temple’s 
father-in-law; but many of us who have 
known him so well for many years know 
him as The Don“ described him—‘“a 
Study in excellence.” 

Mr. Speaker, during the years that I 
have served as president of the Ameri- 
Can Federation of Labor in San Fran- 
elsco and in California, I became well 
acquainted with Jim Black. Some of 
our contacts were from positions of very 
different viewpoints. No matter what 
the controversy or what the idfference, 
Jim Black was always a gentleman and 
from this I developed a regard and 
friendship for this capable man. 

The 1962 class pays tribute to Jim 
Black as a great American who has 
Made outstanding contributions to the 
educational institutions of California, 
Particularly his alma mater, the Univer- 
sity of California, to Stanford Univer- 
sity, as well as San Francisco's fine 
Jesuit institution, the University of San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Speaker, I request that my brief 
remarks and the text of this tribute be 
included in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

THE 1962 Dow, YEARBOOK or THE UNIVERSITY 
or Saw Francisco STUDENT Bopy, Pars 

TRIBUTE ro A GREAT AMERICAN 


Strengthen American higher education than 
James Byers Black. For that reason the 1962 
Don respectfully pays tribute to him, 
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Such tribute would be amply justified be- 
cause of his service to the University of San 
Francisco alone; but that would scarcely re- 
fiect the far-reaching influence his work 
and leadership have had on colleges and 
universities in the United States. 

Recounting some of the boards on which 
he has tirelessly served underlines this; they 


“include the Ford Foundation, the Council for 


Fnancial Aid to Education, Commitee for 
Corporate Support of American Universities, 
and the Eisenhower Exchange Fellowships. 
Each has played a role in the tremendous 
strides made by American higher education 
in the past decade. 

In California, he has served In active ca- 
pacities on behalf of the United Negro Col- 
lege Fund and the Rhodes Scholarship Com- 
mittee. He has been a faithful alumnus of 
the University of California, at Berkeley; he 
spearheaded the drive for the magnificient 
Student Union on the Berkeley campus, and, 
through the years, has served that university 
in many advisory capacities. 

He is currently a cochairman of PACE, 
the vital development program of Stanford 
University, where he has been a trustee of 
long standing. 

At the University of San Francisco, he has 
been a valued adviser to the president, Rev. 
John F. X. Connolly, S.J., and is a member 
of the board of regents. He was also chair- 
man of the campaign for the memorial gym- 
nasium and is at present a cochairman of the 
second century program, from which the fu- 
ture greatness of the university will spring. 
In recognition of his service to the university, 
the city of San Francisco, and to education, 
he was awarded an honorary degree by USF in 
1958. 

James Black has given leadership in the 
cause of higher education at a time when 
it was most needed. 

Truly, then, we of the university and the 
students and faculties of institutions 
throughout the country owe to James Byers 
Black, chairman of the board, Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., a debt of heartfelt gratitude. It 
is in this spirit that the 1962 Don pays trib- 
ute to him. 


Tax Cut: Too Little and Too Late 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
article entitled Tax Cut: Too Little and 
Too Late?” which appeared in the Peoria 
(II.) Journal Star, Monday, July 16, 
1962, be reprinted in its entirety in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Tax Cur: Too LITTLE AND Too LATE? 

Back in the days when a man niamed 
Eisenhower was President, we complained 
bitterly that the problem of American eco- 
nomic advance was really not one of Gov- 
ernment aid to business but simply a matter 
of the Government lessening the load it has 
progressively piled on the back of our econ- 
omy, and 1 the handicaps and hur- 
dles it has placed in the path of business 
growth. 

One of the examples we gave was the obso- 
lete tax system that still regarded much new 
equipment as long lived when the speed of 
modern often makes equipment eco- 
nomically obsolete in a very short time. 

As a result, a tax program which already 
confiscates more than half of the possible 
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working capital created by profits actually 
confiscates even more by a bookkeeping de- 
vice—and discourages investment and expan- 
sion by falling to recognize how much of this 
is actually a capital gain and how much is 
necessary replacement to maintain present 
capital position. 

We said that more realistic depreciation 
allowances are badly needed so that people 
could afford to invest in new equipment and 
machinery. 

Well, no such program got off the ground 
under Eisenhower. In fairness, we must 
admit that the Democrats then wouldn't 
give such a program the slightest considers- 
tion except to use it to beat the GOP over 
the head politically as being slaves to busti- 
ness. 

Now, things are different. Under the urg- 
ing of President Kennedy action has been 
taken to update the tax laws in regard to 
depreciation. 

But, unfortunately, years have passed. A 
boom confidently promised by a clutch of 
White House “experts” for this year has fiz- 
zled and popped instead of booming. The 
U.S. steel industry, with a substantial ascist 
from the President, is getting into deep eco- 
nomic trouble—a fact which we'll doubtless 
hear a lot more about as it develops further. 
The stock market acts like a drunken man— 
or one who has been hit in the head. The 
business community is plainly frightened. 

The depreciation allowance move is a good 
move, a step in the right direction, and an 
admission of some of the realities of how 
Government has hamstrung our economy. 

But, in the light of the delays and other 
developments, it now appears that this ac- 
tion has come too little and too late. 


Captive Nations Week, 1962 
SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of this great Republic and its Gov- 
ernment have ever in mind the sad fate 
of the captive nations. We have always 
wished for their freedom and happiness, 
and have done our level best to help them 
in their struggle for their freedom and 
independence. Unfortunately, however, 
neither these nations themselves, nor all 
the good will on our part, have succeeded 
in securing their freedom. 

All of these nations were victoms of 
the last war, and they all lost their in- 
dependent existence in the course of that 
war. But since the prime purpose of 
waging that war was to secure freedom 
and democracy, these nations naturally 
hoped to regain their freedom after the 
victory of democratic forces at the end 
of that war. Then all of a sudden, 
through the deceitful diplomacy of the 
Soviet Government, lights went out in 
all parts of northern, central, and south- 
eastern Europe as all these regions fell 
under the darkness of Soviet domination. 
Soon the Iron Curtain was imposed be- 
tween these countries and the free West, 
separating them from the rest of the 
world. 

That unfortunate situation exists to- 
day, and more than 100 million peoples 
in Europe alone are captives of Commu- 
nist regimes set up in these countries by 
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the Soviet Union. But the peoples of 
these countries, the captive nations, have 
not given up their righteous claim to 
their freedom, and we on the solemn ob- 
servance of the third Captive Nations 
Week hope that they all attain their na- 
tional goals. 


Renewing America's Cities: A Study of 
Urban Renewal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr, GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, nearly 
every year the Congress is called upon 
to legislate on some phase of the urban 
renewal program. A few months ago we 
were asked to create a new Cabinet De- 
partment of Urban Affairs which would 
have included the activities of the Fed- 
eral Government in this field. 

The history of Federal urban renewal 
makes interesting reading. A recent 
study, “Renewing America’s Cities,” 
brings together many significant and 
little-known facts about this program. 
This new book points out that Congress 
authorized Federal slum clearance and 
public housing over 25 years ago as a 
temporary unemployment relief meas- 
ure; however, the Federal activity in 
this field has not only continued over the 
years but has expanded into what is 
now known as urban renewal. 

This new study traces the history of 
urban renewal legislation and examines 
its impact upon constitutional concepts. 
It attempts to put the whole problem in 
perspective by reviewing what has been 
done and what is being done. The book 
also explains how the program works; 
considers the basic causes of city deterio- 
ration, and suggests certain guidelines 
for the future. 

“Renewing America’s Cities” was pub- 
lished by a nonpartisan research organi- 
zation, the Institute for Social Science 
Research here in Washington. The au- 
thors of this excellent book are Dr. 
Thomas F. Johnson, Dr. James R. Mor- 
ris, and Mr. Joseph G. Butts. 

Dr. Thomas F. Johnson has had long 
experience in the field of public policy 
research. He was assistant commis- 
sioner of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration in charge of research and legis- 
lation from 1954 to 1958, during which 
time the urban renewal provisions of the 
National Housing Act of 1954 were being 
implemented. He has taught at the 
University of Virginia and George Wash- 
ington University and is the author of 
numerous publications. 

Dr. James R. Morris, a consulting 
economist, was for a number of years en- 
gaged in teaching and research at the 
Universities of Illinois, Chicago, and Ar- 
kansas. He is author of “Employment 
Opportunities in Later Years,” published 
by the Foundation for Voluntary Wel- 
fare, and articles in numerous profes- 
sional journals. 
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Mr. Joseph G. Butts, a member of the 
District of Columbia bar, was associated 
for some years with the Washington law 
firm of Gall, Lane & Howe. Formerly, 
he was administrative assistant to the 
late Representative John H. Kerr, of 
North Carolina. Mr. Butts has contri- 
buted numerous articles to legal jour- 
nals and other publications. 


The Nation’s Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK W. BURKE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, midst all of the expert and nonexpert 
opinions which are every day put forth 
in explanation of the condition of the 
Nation’s economy, I believe that too lit- 
tle attention is paid to the views of the 
owners and operators of small- and me- 
dium-sized businesses. I call attention 
to the following comment made by Mr. 
Don Campbell, executive vice president 
of the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association. Mr. Campbell is an out- 
standing American whose success in 
business has not kept him from contrib- 
uting generously of his time and ability 
to governmental and civic matters at 
every level: 

[From the Lebanon (Ky.) Business News, 
July 6, 1962] 
THE NATION'S Economy 
(By Don Campbell) 

Frankly, I think that if business does slow 
down, business leaders have only themselyes 
to blame. I feel that business could and 
should move independently of Washington. 

We hear a lot about who is to blame for the 
recent stock market crash. Most say it is 
the President's crackdown on steel which 
made businessmen lose confidence. Person- 
ally I am a little fed up with some of the 
top leaders in American business who use 
the myth of “lack of confidence” as an ex- 
cuse for not facing up to their own re- 
sponsibilities which include a more vigorous 
marketing policy. 

Top management in many cases seems un- 
able to grasp the real significance of mar- 
keting as a factor in our economy. For years 
they have emphasized production, yet not a 
single wheel in industry would turn if the 
goods that are produced did not get into the 
hands of the consumer. 

Management talks about a profit squeeze 
and the only remedy they can offer is to 
raise prices. None of them ever talk about 
going out and selling more goods which is 
the only approach that can really move this 
economy. 

Businessmen may think they lack con- 
fidence in the administration. Actually 
they lack confidence in themselves, in their 
own ability to make use of the forces neces- 
sary for sustained growth. 

We can either sit back and let the eco- 
nomists, with their slide rules, talk us into 
a recession, or we can attempt to crack the 
closed minds of top management and begin 
to market this country into a boom. In- 
telligent marketing is the only factor that 
can lift our economy into high gear. It's 
the only answer to immediate and sustained 
profits. 
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Pursuing Common Goals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, last 
month my distinguished colleague, the 
junior Senator from Florida, GEORGE A. 
Smatuers, addressed the 30th Annual 
Convention of the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute, and in so doing not only paid trib- 
ute to America’s electric power com- 
panies, but gave perspective to the roles 
of private enterprise and Government in 
the production of electrical power. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
Senator SmatTHers’ speech in my re- 
marks: 


PURSUING COMMON GOALS 
(By Hon. GEORGE A. SMATHERS) 


It's a real pleasure to talk to you gentle- 
men who represent an industry which is in 
the vanguard of American progress and 
development, an industry that has made a 
tremendous and dramatic contribution to 
our way of life and an industry whose future 
has widened the security of our Nation and 
of our welfare of our people. 

You have achieved an enviable record in 
the great drama of the free-enterprise system, 
which is the taproot of the American eco- 
nomic system. The responsible stewardship 
of private property sets our Nation apart 
from conflicting ideologies in this world in 
which we live today. Your exercise of that 
responsibility, as you have in the past, will 
assure to the electric power companies a 
bright place in the future of our Nation, just 
as your exercise of that responsibility will also 
assure to our system and to our Nation a 
bright and abiding place to leadership in the 
world. 

We can be satisfied with no less than the 
finest and the most efficient electrical sys- 
tem in the world and certainly, as the Presi- 
dent of the United States said in his message 
on resources last year, it is not a task which 
should or can be done by the Federal Govern- 
ment alone. Only through the full antic- 
ipation and cooperation of private industry 
can it be done wisely and effectively. 

I personally believe that private enter- 
prise should always remain the basic instru- 
ment of service to our people. In every case 
where it can accomplish the mission, private 
enterprise should be permitted to do the job 
and to do it alone. However, where in the 
interest of the public or the national interest 
a job must be done and private interest 
doesn’t want to do it or is at the time not 
ready to do it, then we all must expect that 
the Government will step in and meet the 
need. 2 

There will be times, as you and I both 
know, when the resources of both the Govern- 
ment and industry are necessary. We see 
this, for example, in the development of our 
generation from nuclear energy. Already 
6 nuclear power generating plants are in 
operation, with 10 more under construction 
or in the planning stage, all financed largely 
by private enterprise in cooperation with the 
Federal Government. All told, these great 
plants will have a capacity of 2 million kilo- 
watts. The progressive steps that you are 
taking with each new project, the knowledge 
and experience you are gaining from actual 
operating experience as constant improve- 
ments are made will bring the United States 
nearer to the goal of having this inexhaust- 
ible source of power become competitive with 
the cost of conventional fuels. 
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In this American way we combine the re- 
sources and research of our Government 
with the research, production machinery, 
and the operating know-how of America’s 
electric power companies, privately owned 
for the betterment of all of our people. 

Your progress has been nothing short of 
phenomenal; while you have increased elec- 
tric power production in the last decade by 
more than 140 percent, compared to a 40- 
percent increase in the Nation's gross na- 
tional product, you have, over the past 30 
years, actually reduced the price per kilo- 
watt-hour for residential service from 6 
cents in 1930 to only 2½ cents in 1960. 
Truly, electricity is one of America's biggest 
bargains. 

Today your industry produces nearly 40 
percent of the world supply of electric power 
for our U.S. citizens, who comprise only 6 
percent of the world population and, in the 
next decade, the power industry expects to 
increase its generating capacity, so I am in- 
formed, by another 135 million kilowatts. 
You already support an industrial complex 
which has made it possible for the Ameri- 
can worker to turn out 3 times the average 
hourly production of the European worker, 
and 7 times that of the Japanese worker and 
10 times that of a worker in the Soviet 
Union. It’s no deep, dark secret that your 
industry has kept the pace and, indeed, set 
the pace for the American economy in gen- 
eral, Your companies exemplify the broad, 
public-ownership concept upon which rests 
the cornerstone of our economy, You have 
built your companies on a solid base, attrac- 
tive to the investing public. You have 
earned the confidence of the American peo- 
ple. For that reason, your industry is one 
of the largest in America, by any standard of 
measurement. It has a total investment of 
$46 billion, to which is being added new 
Capital at the rate of $3 billion every single 
year. Almost every American family, either 
directly or indirectly, owns a share in the 
electric power industry. Four million fami- 
lies have direct ownership in your industry. 
Untold millions of other families indirectly 
own a share in private power companies 
through their insurance policies, their say- 
ings accounts, their mutual funds, 

It is the public confidence in your future 
that makes it possible for 10 percent of the 
total personal savings of the Nation to be 
annually invested as new capital in the pri- 
vate electric power industry. 

An example from my own State of Florida 
would show that the utility companies of 
America are worthy of that confidence; that 
they are, as they have always been, prepared 
to meet the great challenges our country 
faces. With the consent of the Florida 
Power & Light Co., the Florida Power 
Corp., and the Tampa Electric Co., I am to- 
day privileged to make the first public an- 
nouncement that these companies will soon 
initiate construction of a multimillion-dollar 
joint project which, when completed next 
year, will add 240,000 volts to the State's 
high-voltage transmission system, feeding 
world-renowned Cape Canaveral. These 
companies have joined together to provide, 
Solely from private enterprise, ample power 
for the missile test center which will be the 
earth terminal for our shots and probes to 
the moon, and beyond. 

This new transmission line will be an im- 
portant link then in the statewide intercon- 
necting power grid which blankets the entire 
State of Florida. The project will permit the 
transfer of power all over Florida, so that all 
the demand and uses can be met. It will 
make possible economy of operation with the 
Private producers which they will pass along 
to the consumers. 

We are, indeed, proud of the tremendous 
growth of our State, which has moved us 
trom the position of 20th in the Nation with 
respect to population up to where we are 
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now 9th. We have grown some 76 percent 
in the past decade. Our modesty, like that 
of our sister States of Texas and California— 
well, some of them have not kept pace with 
us. I don't want to brag unduly here, today; 
however, I would like to say that we in Flor- 
ida recognize California. It also calls itself 
the Sunshine State, but the big difference 
is that in Florida, you can see the sun shine. 

We like to remind our California friends 
that the abbreviation, “C-a-l-i-f.” actually 
means “Come and live in Florida.” 

I am happy to say, and with some breach 
of modesty, that the total generating capa- 
bility of Florida power producers quadrupled 
during the past 10 years compared to the 
Nation's increase of only 144 times. Electric 
sales quadrupled while, for the Nation, their 
increase was only 1½ times; electric con- 
sumers were doubled compared to a net in- 
crease of only one-fourth. 

I know you will forgive me for this little 
bit of bragging about home, particularly 
when you realize that the little that I have 
said is a distinct compromise from what I 
intended to say. 

The story of our State is just one example. 
Other companies from other areas of the 
Nation are forging ahead developing the re- 
sources of our land so_that the challenge of 
this generation will not go unmet—the chal- 
lenge of the needs of our rapidly increasing 
population and a challenge to the free world 
epitomized by the Sino-Soviet bloc. If we 
are to remain the bastion of freedom, if we 
are to meet the Soviet challenge, if we are 
to provide for the needs of our people, we 
must devote our full energies to a strong 
and expanding economy, and it is your in- 
dustry, gentlemen, upon which in the last 
analysis such an economy must largely 
depend. 

Just as the life substance of man pulsates 
through 65,000 miles of blood vessels and 
arteries, so does the life substance of our 
economy—electric power—pulsate through 
some 304,000 miles of power transmission 
lines, throughout this Nation. 

The amazing story of your industry under- 
scores the vast dimensions of its role in our 
country's social and economic framework. 
It emphasizes the importance of your prog- 
ress and your attitudes, your financial and, 
it ghould be said, your political position in 
the United States. 

This leads me to a point I know is some- 
what uppermost in your mind—that of pub- 
lic power versus private power. The scene 
portrayed by some political cartoonists and 
other observers of the national scene is this— 
two close-ranked parties armed to the teeth 
and squared off, face to face, ready to charge 
into battle. About one group flies the banner 
of private power and, above the other, the 
public power flag is unfurled. 

This type of thinking, is not only inaccu- 
rate; it is illusory. It is as illusory as the 
story of the whale that fell in love with a 
Polaris submarine off the cape. When the 
submarine would go down and dive, the 
whale would dive; when the sub surfaced, the 
whale got so that it surfaced and, when the 
submarine finally fired a Polaris missile, the 
whale went around passing out cigars. 

It is a giant fantasy to envision the polit- 
ical parties neatly lined up under separate 
banners on this particular issue. The truth 
is, there are too many extremists marching 
under all banners. An intelligent look at the 
record shows the issue of public power versus 
private power is primarily prescribed by 
geographical lines, rather than by party lines. 
I know some Republican Senators, mostly 
from the West, who advocate strongly public 
power and, on the other hand, many of my 
fellow Democrats from the East and practi- 
cally all from the South oppose any use of 
Federal funds for power projects, 

These viewpoints are concerned with the 


States and areas which these gentlemen have 
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the honor to represent, rather than being 
developed from their party or their plat- 
forms, written in faraway places by anony- 
mous faces. In recent months there has 
been some indication that, within this ad- 
ministration, that more compromise is be- 
ginning to take place in working out the 
controversies that arise between public power 
and private power. For instance, I have 
noted that new transmission lines in the 
West will be part private and part Federal, 
instead of all Federal as they were originally 
planned, by this as well as the last adminis- 
tration. 

I know that many of you do not concur 
with the compromise agreement; it is en- 
couraging to note, however, Secretary Udall's 
subsequent statement that the proposed in- 
tegrated system will do more to accomplish 
the purpose of the project than would the 
all-Federal system as it was originally 
planned. While the electric companies may 
not be happy with the mixed system of 
private, Federal, municipal and cooperative 
ownership, it is fact of life and, since we 
must live together, it is just good horse- 
sense, it seems to me, to work together in a 
way that will promote all of our best in- 
terests. 

There are, as you know, some groups which 
favor the expansion of Federal power systems 
at the expense of your business and your 
territory. To gain their ends, these groups 
make themselves heard loudly in Washing- 
ton. They are not there for a courtesy call; 
they're on the job continuously, advocating 
what they honestly believe in. They are a 
vocal group, and we hear from them about 
the great power supply that they plan for 
our Nation—but we don't hear very much 
about the utilization of tax funds, or that 
tax-collecting, private power companies are 
competent and willing to do the job, nor do 
we hear very much about the plans that you 
people are making. 

I believe the most important observation 
that I could make today is to urge you to 
concentrate on presenting your views to 
Washington vocally, articulately and, if you 
will, constantly. As the song goes, wishing 
will not make it so. You must defend your 
point of view with the same vigor and at 
the same time in some instances with the 
same commercial spirit that moves your op- 
position. Look to the areas where differences 
in point of view are most likely to occur. 
For example, consider the new hydro proj- 
ects, particularly in the West. Will they de- 
mand generating stations be built by the 
Federal Government or by private com- 
panies? Will the Federal Government con- 
struct future atomic energy electrical plants 
such as the Hanford project, which was de- 
feated in Congress last year, or not? Will 
the Government build certain high-voltage 
transmission lines which private companies 
are ready and willing and able to build? 

There are many Congressmen, there are 
many Senators who have not made up their 
minds on these particular questions, so I 
urge you to be your own advocate to present 
your views because, after all, this is your 
right and this is the American way. 

Another problem which we have had with 
us for a long time is the preference clause 
which determines whether one customer 
shall have the benefit of Government-subsi- 
dized power, while his neighbor cannot have 
that. There must be some fairer way of 
limiting or applying the preference clause 
so that available Government power is more 
equitably distributed to more users in the 
best interests of the general public. 

I know your feelings with respect to the 
position of Government power from the 
standpoint of taxes, particularly income 
taxes. There could be no realistic compari- 
son of electric rates between two systems 
where one system pays all the taxes and the 
other system pays little, if any. I do not, 
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nor can anyone else I have met, come before 
you here and offer a lot of easy solutions to 
these problems. I am convinced that the 
thing for you to do is to state your point of 
view fairly, factually, and persuasively over 
and over again to the people who represent 
you in Washington. I believe you will re- 
ceive a sensitive response. If your program 
is best for the public interest, I think it will 
ultimately prevail because I think that the 
majority of the Members of the U.S. Con- 
grees, ve of their political affilia- 
tions, believe in the free enterprise system 
and want to do that which will best serve it 
and the Nation. 

I should like to make it clear, here and 
now, that my suggestion that you visit your 
legislators more often was not directed to 
my friends in Florida. One or the other of 
them keeps a chair warm in my office most 
all of the time. I have thought about charg- 
ing them rent, but they plead that the new 
tax bill does eliminate any expenses for that 
kind of lobbying. They have a way, however, 
of wheedling a great deal of information 
from what they call a friendly chat, and 
they keep me and other legislators from 
our area of the country fully up to date on 
what they are doing and plan to do in the 
future. 

Remember, too, while you have only one 
voice, your customers and your employees 
and particularly your stockholders are num- 
bered in the thousands and hundreds of 
thousands, for that matter. When you en- 
Ust the support and good will of all these 
people, you have gained the strongest pos- 
sible ally to project your point of view. A 
recent case in point was when the Federal 
Savings and Loan Association did not like 
certain provisions of the tax bill which is 
now before my committee in the Senate. 
They got their subscribers and policyhold- 
ers and their shareholders to write, and I 
can tell you that, for several weeks, there, 
we were deluged with mail. I even heard 
Husert HUMPHREY, the whip of the US. 
Senate, say that he got over 30,000 letters 
protesting this particular proposed action. 

It’s a very affirmative and persuasive way 
to influence the thinking of your legislators. 
I firmly believe that, if you muster the forces 
in your favor, marshal the facts and present 
your case, you will see tangible results for 
your efforts. I know that many of my friends 
in the Congress think, just as I do, that pri- 
vate enterprise applies just as fully in the 
area of electric power as it does in every 
other marketplace in America. 

I would like to say, while on this general 
subject, that some of the rumors we hear 
today about the President of the United 
States being antibusiness are, in my humble 
judgment, baseless as some of the empty 
claims made about you by your opposition. 
I have known John Kennedy since he and 
I first came to the Congress, way back in 
1946. We have been close, personal friends; 
T was at his wedding. I think I know some- 
thing about the way he feels about many 
subjects. 

He is one of those men who believes what 
he says and says what he believes. I have 
never heard him utter any statement in my 
long association with him that any fair- 
minded man could interpret as being anti- 
business. He does say what he believes, as 
I said; he believes what he says, and I be- 
lieve he made this statement just recently. 
He meant what he said and I quote him: 

“We want prosperity and in a free enter- 
prise system there can be no prosperity with- 
out profit. We want a growing economy, 
and there can be no growth without invest- 
ment that is inspired and financed by profit.” 

A few weeks ago he spoke with equal 
candor to the United Automobile Workers 
convention, right here in Convention Hall, 
and said, “I speak as President of the United 
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States with a single voice to both manage- 
ment and to labor when I say that your 
sense of responsibility, the sense of respon- 
sibility of organized labor and of manage- 
ment, is the foundation upon which our 
hopes rest in the coming crucial years.” 

In the interest of business and govern- 
ment, we must remember that their interests 
do coincide far more than they clash, and 
in this day of great challenge and great 
change we must join our common interest 
in the pursuit of common goals. Business 
must act responsibly and fairly and with a 
sense of public consciousness, while the Goy- 
ernment must remain a friendly referee, 
objective and fair, never losing sight of the 
fact that our system is fundamentally a free 
er-terprise system in which freedom of deci- 
sion and choice is essential, and profit is not 
a dirty word. 

This is the great challenge of the day 
which we in Government and you in busi- 
ness must together solve, and we look to 
you businessmen, particularly to an industry 
such as yours, to help solve this problem, 
to help create a flourishing economy which 
will be as a deep, enlightening hope to all 
the peoples of the world, drawing them into 
the atmosphere of a free and democratic 
economy such as that to which we belong. 


Defeat of the Kennedy-Freeman Farm 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
most representative and widely read 
farm publication in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania is the Pennsylvania 
Farmer. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I submit for inclusion in the 
Recorp an editorial published in the July 
14, 1962, issue of this publication. This 
editorial correctly represents the rea- 
sons why Members from Pennsylvania of 
both parties voted recently to recommit 
the administration's farm bill in this 
body: 
DEFEAT or THE KENNEDY-FREEMAN Farm BILL 

The defeat, by a narrow margin, of the 
farm omnibus bill is, we feel, a tribute to 
the growing political acumen of farmers 
who are still strongly opposed to Government 
dictation on their own farms. We are par- 
ticularly proud of our own Pennsylvania 
farmers, They engaged in the most strenu- 
ous political activity in Washington that we 
have ever seen in this State. 

The dangers of this bill really struck home 
to Pennsylvania farmers. If it had passed, 
they would have been regulated in the 
amount of feed they could grow for their 
own animals on their own farms. The bill 
would have regulated corn for grain and for 
silage, oats, barley, wheat that was fed on 
the farm, and sorghum for both grain and 
silage. 


Standing where it counted for freedom 
on the farm were the following Representa- 
tives from Pennsylvania: CLARK, CORBETT, 
Curtis, Dacor, Dent, FENTON, FULTON, 
Gavin, GOODLING, KEARNS, MILLIKEN, KUNKEL, 
SAYLOR, SCHNEEBELI, SCHWEIKER, SCRANTON, 
Van ZANDT, and WHALLEY. We congratulate 
these Representatives for heeding the wishes 
of their constituents. In so doing, they not 
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only supported freedom in agriculture, but 
they helped all groups who seek freedom 
from Government dictation. 

The battle, however, is not yet over. No 
sooner had the farm omnibus bill died then 
a new bill was in the making. The strat- 
egy is to introduce the substance of the 
defeated bill under another name and num- 
ber, get it through the House, and then in 
conference with the Senate committee to 
confront the House again with a bill similar 
to the one that was defeated. Victories do 
not stay won. Eternal vigilance is the price 
of all our liberties. 


Legislative Difficulties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, painful as 
it is to me, a Republican, to mention the 
legislative difficulties of the Democratic 
leadership, nevertheless what is happen- 
ing in the preponderantly Democratic 
Congress is not going unnoticed by the 
responsible press of the Nation. 

The Spokesman Review of July 12, 
1962, carried an editorial which indi- 
cates that newspapers on the local level 
have been able to penetrate the Wash- 
ington propaganda barrage and recog- 
nize the indecisiveness and intraparty 
differences of the majority party. 

This is the editorial: 

Demo LEADERSHIP FAILING CONGRESS 


One of the fantastic signs of the times in 
our National Capital is the inability of the 
Democratic leadership in Congress to exer- 
cise leadership over the preponderantly Dem- 
ocratic House and Senate. 

This failure was dramatized the other day 
when Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, the assist- 
ant majority leader of the Senate, frankly 
acknowledged that the Senate-House stale- 
mate over passage of the many overdue ap- 
propriations bills is hurting his party. 

“Every week this goes on,” Mr. HUMPHREY 
said, “you can count off a few more Demo- 
crats in the November election.” 

The stalemate over these money bills has 
been in effect for about 3 months because 
the Democratic chairmen of the two appro- 
priations committees have been feuding and 
fussing over procedures of handling legisla- 
tion that must be compromised. Two elderly 
Democrats with great seniority in Congress 
have been unwilling to get the Senate-House 
conference committees together. And Demo- 
cratic President Kennedy has either lacked 
the influence to bring about a compromise, 
or has been indifferent to the plight of his 


arty. 

The last few Democratic Congresses have 
been notoriously flow in handling appropria- 
tion matters and have caused anxiety among 
responsible officials in the executive agencies 
of the Government. This negligence of the 
Democratic leadership has prevented the ex- 
ecutive agencies from beginning the fiscal 
year on July with a clear-cut idea of how 
much money can be legally spent on the 
many programs of the Federal Government. 

This negligence Is a contributing factor in 
fiscal irresponsibility, for which the execu- 
tive department alone should not be held re- 


President Kennedys own weakness with 
the Democratic Congress is being recognized 
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throughout the land. His term in the White 
House has 2 more years to run after the 
1962 elections. The weakness of the Demo- 
cratic leadership in Congress this summer 
seems bound to have a profound effect upon 
the congressional elections this year and 
upon the political fate of President Kennedy 
in 1964. Responsible Republicans need to 
take note of the opportunities that lie ahead. 


Susquehanna River in Pittston Region 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HQUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Charles A. McCarthy, a historian of my 
congressional district, has been writing 
a lengthy series of articles on the early 
history of the Susquehanna River, par- 
ticularly in the Pittston area. 
highly informative and interesting series 
has been appearing in the Pittston Sun- 
day Dispatch and the latest installment 
Was published in that paper last Sunday, 
July 15. As part of my remarks today, I 
include this latest article. 


The article follows: 
[From the Pittston (Pa.) Sunday Dispatch, 
July 15, 1962] 
SUSQUEHANNA RIVER IN Prirrstoxn REcION— 
Trarrpinc or Eris Was ONCE LUCRATIVE 
Bustness HERE 
(By Charles A. McCarthy) 

Eel racks, or traps, in the Susquehanna 
River, near Pittston, date back to Reyolu- 
tionary War days. 

Five of these eel racks, owned by the 
Blanchard family, and certain fishing rights 
Were willed in 1837 by Jeremiah Blanchard, 
Jr., to Jeremiah Blanchard 3d, and John 
Blanchard 


Eel racks consisted of a V-shaped wall 2 
Teet high, and were always placed in shallow 
water. 

In 1811 an eel company was located in the 
Susquehanna River below Scovill’s Island. 

by an act of the legislature, the 
Company included Roger Searle, Joseph Fell, 
Laton Slocum, John Benedict, David Brown, 
and John Ackley. 

When in operation, each shareholder was 
to take a turn in watching or send a hand 
to watch the weir in his place. Each morn- 
ing the watcher took the eel catch to the 
Terry landing in Pittston, where it was dis- 
tributed among the shareholders. 

JOINT EFFORT 


The eel weir was rebuilt on September 1, 
1824. At this time the joint stock company 
included among its shareholders Roger 
Searle, Stephen Decker, Joseph Fell, Laton 

, Eleazer Carey, Nathaniel Giddings, 
John Benedict, David Brown, and John Ack- 
ley. Again, the plan was for each share- 
holder to take turns watching or send a hand 
to do it for him. At the day's checkup the 
dels were equally divided among the share- 
holders at a meeting held at the east side 
Terry landing. 

The North Pittston Eel Co. buut an eel 
Welr in the Susquehanna River, above 
Pittston, at the time of the extension of the 
North Branch Canal. 


EXPENSES LOW 

In the season which ended prior to De- 
cember 9, 1857, a total of 1,000 pounds of 
Sels was caught and sold at 10 cents per 
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pound. The expense of ation amounted 
to $11.65, leaving a net profit of $88.35. 

The eel weir was carried away in the 
1857 flood which also washed out a portion 
of the canal. Debris from the canal smashed 
the weir. 

Shareowners and amount of each share in 
North Pittston Eel Co. were: 

John Love, Michael Bolin, William La- 
France. R. D. Leach, Thomas Benedict, 
George Giddings, John Hepler, Thomas Ben- 
edict, H. Davenport, John Jenkins, Peter 
Gilligan, D. S. Koon, assignee of Z. C. Phelps; 
Henry Belcher. 

NEAR BRIDGE 


As eel weir was located in the Susquehan- 
na River, above the Lackawanna & Blooms- 
burg Railroad bridge (D. L. & W.) by at 
least November 1, 1871. 

Willam Knowles, of 65 Cliff Street, 
Pittston, and Stephen Jones, who lived with 
the Knowles family, each maintained eel 
racks in the Susquehanna River, near Falls, 
for about 30 years, until 1918. 

Knowles’ eel rack was situated near the 
east shore. Jones, who lost a leg in a rail- 
road incident while stin a child, operated 
a dragline across the river, in addition to 
his eel rack near West Falls. 


MADE BELTS 


Knowles and Jones made belts out of the 
eelskins, and sold the meat from the catch 
to a Wilkes-Barre merchant. A total of 20,- 
000 eels was caught in the Susquehanna 
River between Pittston and Sayre within the 
2 weeks period ending September 30, 1904. 

P YONTO EVANS 

Early in the 20th century eel racks were 
maintained in the Susquehanna River above 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad bridge at Coxton 
by George Euth; north of the Ferry Bridge 
cee Jenkins) by Jacob Pfingsten; and by 

“Yonto”" Evans, of 166 Butler Street 
near the Forest Castle and also above the 
Wyoming Bridge. When Evans operated his 
eel rack near the Forest Castle about 1915 or 
1916, other eelers in the region included two 
members of the Fairclough family; Matt Yus- 
cavage of 68 North Main Street; Levi Lewis, 
of Brown Corner, near Falls. William Evans 
assisted his father, Tonto“ Evans with the 
work on the eel racks. 

Arch Anthony of 825 Exeter Avenue, West 
Pittston, owned an eel rack which was located 
near the northern portion of Scovill's Island, 
in the river rapids, in the mid-1930's. He 
invented a type of fish bait, which he sold 
commercially. 

Two brothers, named Morgan, operated an 
eel rack in the 1930's in the middle of the 
Susquchanna River, immediately below the 
mouth of the Lackawanna River. They also 
operated a dragline in the river, 

LICENSES 

It was announced on August 8, 1895, by 
Fish Commissioner Stilwell in a speech made 
in Pittston that it was illegal to have eel 
racks in the river without a permit. 

On August 24, 1903, it was mentioned li- 
censes for eel racks would be available at 
the county treasurer's office. 

FIRST SEINE 


Zuriel Sherwood, of Falls Township, dur- 
ing the winter of 1792-1793, made the first 
seine ever used on the Susquehanna River in 
this section. His initial catch, of shad, was 
made in May 1793. 

For many years shad was counted as the 
most numerous fish found in the Susque- 
hanna River. A large school of German 
carp was seen in the river between the two 
Pittston bridges on Otcober 7, 1909. 

SEA GULLS 

On Monday, May 13, 1901, 20 wild ducks 
were counted on the river, near Pittston. A 
large flock of sea gulls appeared on the river 
on Friday, April 23, 1909. Possibly driven 
here by a storm, a fiock of 25 sea gulls was 
flying over the river on November 14, 1921. 
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How One Man Shook Up the Chicago 
Hog Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article, 
which appears in the August 1962, edi- 
tion of the Farm Journal, and shows 
what a dynamic comeback Chicago's 
stockyards are making. 

I am including this article in the 
Record today to show the rural com- 
munities of our country what impres- 
sive markets continue to exist in Chicago 
for their livestock: 

How OnE Man SHOOK Ur TRE CHICAGO Hoag 
Marker 
(By Ovid Bay) 

“I'm shipping to Chicago again. That guy 
Merle LeSage has sure stirred up the market 
there.” 

A central Illinois hogman told me this 
when I stopped by his farm recently. It was 
something of a jolt because he (and dozens 
of other Corn Belt farmers) had told me that 
Chicago was through as a market for quality 
hogs. 

In common with most terminal markets, 
Chicago has had a rough time. Forty years 
ago more than 8 million hogs went through 
its pens. Last year Chicago receipts had 
dwindled to about 1.7 million head—its low- 
est total in more than 90 years. 

Direct selling and country buying points 
have siphoned off the supply. For instance, 
Harold Heinold, Kouts, Ind., bought nearly 
as many hogs last year at his 14 buying 
points as did the entire Chicago market, 

The major packers have pulled out of 
Chicago leaving the market to the order 
buyers and a handful of small packers, 

But there’s new life in the old market. 
It's coming from the sharp competition 
among the order buyers and a new emphasis 
on sorting (and pricing) hogs on a lean cut- 
out basis. 

Triggering the shakeup is “that guy 
LeSage.” I’ve just spent several days on the 
Chicago market, following LeSage and other 
order buyers on their rounds. 

Merle LeSage is general manager of Chicago 
Order Buying (COB). Although he’s been 
on the market for 4 years, it wasn’t until 
last March that this energetic 36-year-old 
started making the headlines. 

With the blessing of the Chicago Stock 
Yards Co., LeSage announced that Chicago 
Order Buying would start buying hogs on a 
“lean cut-out percentage.” And to drama- 
tize the value of high cut-out hogs, LeSage 
stated that Chicago Order Buying, for the 
next 30 days, would pay what they thought 
these hogs were worth, even if it was more 
than commission men were asking, 

LeSage based his price on a 35-percent 
lean-cut yield (loin, ham, Boston butt and 
shoulder). For every 1 percent above 35 
percent, he agreed to pay 35 cents more per 
hundredweight. 

It was no coincidence that LeSage an- 
nounced his plan the same day that Swift & 
Co. opened a new plant at Rochelle, Dl.—an 
ideal location to intercept hogs from Iowa 
and western Illinois which might otherwise 
go to Chicago. Swift had been offering a 
paes differential based upon cut-out for some 

e. 


LeSage countered that his method of sort- 
ing would mean more to the producer with 
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top meat hogs. When buying hogs for east- 
ern packers, LeSage would bill on his esti- 
mate of the lean-cut dress-out of the car- 
casses and ask the packers to supply cut-out 
data sheets to check him. Most packers 
found the estimates amazingly accurate, and 
enough found customers willing to pay the 
differential to make the idea click. 

Routh Packing Co., Sandusky, Ohio, is one 
of Chicago Order Buying's customers. “It’s 
good business for us to pay $1 a hundred over 
the going market for these high-quality hogs 
because we can sell the fancy loins and butts 
for 6 to 7 cents a pound more,” explains 
Routh hog buyer Dick Hahn. 

“Sometimes it takes a little doing to con- 
vince a buyer,” Hahn admits. “We had 1 
customer, an independent grocer, who had 
been selling 35 to 40 of these quality loins 
and butts a week. He decided they were too 
high and switched his order to regular pork. 
In 4 weeks his sales dropped to 15 to 20, and 
he switched his order back to select pork— 
the trade name we use for top-quality pork. 
In 6 weeks he was back to his 35 to 40 
volume. 

“I'm sure that if all market hogs would 
dress out 39 to 40 percent lean cuts, the 
overall market would be higher,” sums up 
Hahn. F 

At least one of LeSage’s eastern customers 
thinks it's still much too early to say wheth- 
er the preferred pork idea will go. 

We still consider it experimental,” says 
Howard White, vice president of Arbogast & 
Bastian, meatpacker in Allentown, Pa, “For 
instance, there are days when we don't get 
any of these high-yielding hogs. You can’t 
develop an effective sales program without a 
steady, dependable supply.” 

I spent a morning last week trying to keep 
up with LeSage. At 7 he was on the phone, 
checking with packer customers as to their 
needs that day, how many head, what weights 
and quality, how much they'd be willing to 
pay. 

At 8 we started down the alleys. We 
came to a pen of 35 cross-bred Hamps. 
“With those five fat ones out, this pen should 
dress 39 percent lean,” LeSage said to me. 
To the commission man, he sald: “$19.75 
with five out.” After some discussion the 
commission man agreed. 

We moved to the H. D. Copeland alley. 
Tl take 35 out of that pen of 47 at $19.25, 
and you can keep the rest,” LeSage told Ed 
McHale, commission man. “And I'll take 19 
out of this pen at $19.50 and the other 5 at 
$18.50. 

“Don't want any of these—they're just 
plain too fat,“ he said as we passed a third 


n. 

3 it went for the rest of the morning. 

The next day I went back to ask McHale 
what he thought of this kind of buying. 
“Sorting is working now because of the in- 
creased differential,” he answered. ‘Frankly, 
we used to balk at a sort because the discount 
could frequently be more than the increase.” 

Other commissionmen tend to agree with 
McHale. 

“Sorting and really buying on merit is now 
bringing good hogs to our market that we 
never got before,” claims Ed Barnard, Farm- 
ers Union Commission Co. 

And this comment from producer Dale 
McKee from western Illinois, who has had 
hogs cut out as high as 40 percent; No ques- 
tion. Chicago is a better market for high- 
quality hogs since they started buying hogs 
this way.” 

Of course, LeSage isn't the only man on 
the Chicago market who's helping the old 
terminal fight back. There are other good 
buyers who are paying for top sorts. For 
example, Jim Keating of Samuel Keating & 
Son—a firm that buys 190,000 hogs a year 
sends about 500 top-quality hogs to New 
York every day. 

Win all of the noise and some changes 
bring back the Chicago market? Here are 
positive signs that it may: 
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Top prices are up, compared with other 
terminal markets. Veteran market people 
generally agree that the Chicago top with 
the new merit buying is averaging about 50 
cents higher—some days more. 

Receipts are up: In spite of the competi- 


tion from Swift’s new Rochelle plant, Chi- 


cago terminal receipts were up 3.2 percent 
for the first 4 months of this year. For the 
first time in years, there have been many days 
this year when Chicago handled more hogs 
than any other terminal. 

New customers: “We've had a lot of new 
producers showing up in recent weeks,“ sev- 
eral commissionmen told me. Some say that 
hog tickets bear this note: “Make sure Le- 
Sages sees these hogs.” 

New facilities: The Chicago Stock Yards 
Co. showed that they had at least $1 million 
worth of confidence by building a whopping 
new hoghouse. 

Since March 5, Hog Buyer LeSage has 
shipped about 6,000 preferred pork hogs 
east. He's even designed an emblem for this 
quality pork, and will make it available to 
packers and retailers. Chicago Order Buy- 
ing will buy about 300,000 hogs on the Chi- 
cago market this year. 

LeSage has made a lot of friends out in 
the country, and grudging admiration from 
competing buyers. “He’s helped the mar- 
ket,” they'll admit. . 

E. E. Broadbent, hog marketing analyst 


at the University of Illinois, sums up with: 


“LeSage has been the most vital force to 
bring life to the Chicago market in the last 
10 years." x 


This Nation Under God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the at- 
tached sermon by Dr. Carl J. Sanders, 
Centenary Methodist Church, Richmond, 
Va., entitled “This Nation Under God.” 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THIS NATION UNDER GOD 


(A sermon by Dr. Carl J. Sanders, Centenary 
Methodist Church, Richmond, Va.) 


Text; Deuteronomy 6. 10—12 


Life has a strange way of playing tricks 
on us. With the passing of the years we 
remember the good and forget the difficult. 
That Fourth of July picnic 2 years ago still 
lingers in your mind as a time of good fel- 
lowship and lots of fun. You have for- 
gotten that the ants got into the food and 
a sudden shower soaked you through and 
through. 

Such a remembrance can be a benediction 
in that we do not become incurably pessi- 
mistic, but God warns that we do not forget 
the difficulties and the One who brings us 
through them. 

“When the Lord thy God shall have 
brought thee into the land * * * to give 
thee great and goodly cities, which thou 
buildest not, and houses full of all good 
things, which thou fillest not, and wells 
digged, which thou diggedst not, vineyards 
and olive trees, which thou plantedst not; 
when thou shalt have eaten and be full; 
then beware lest thou forget the Lord, which 
brought thee forth out of the land of Egypt, 
Tom the house of bondage.” (Deut. 6:10- 
12). 
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Of one thing we are certain—the children 
of Israel owed their very lives and the place 
where they now lived to God. He had 
guided them—by day with a cloud and by 
night with a pillar of fire. Now the difi- 
cult journey was over—the wilderness was 

. Prosperity was the order of the 
day food to eat, water to drink, homes in 
which to live, cities in which to carry on 
business. The warning was real and neces- 
sary. Beware when all this is true that you 
do not forget the God who made it all pos- 
sible God knew how quickly we forget— 
even though we do not mean to. 

With that experience of God and His peo- 
ple in our thinking, let's turn our thoughts 
to our own land and our own people. Along 
the way let's drive in some pegs of truth 
upon which to hang a message we ought 
never forget. 

After we, too, have lived in cities we did 
not build, have eaten and artsfull—beware 
lest thou forget. 

I. THE FOUNDATION OF OUR AMERICAN NATION 
Is ITS REVERENCE FOR GOD 

Perhaps no other nation in all the world 
has been founded upon conditions so dis- 
tinctly moral and religious as ours. The 
deepest and mightiest thing in any nation’s 
heart is its religion; therefore, as is the re- 
ligion, so is the nation. The temple at Jeru- 
salem was built by a sacred patriotism and 
under the benediction of a favorable provi- 
dence; but not more so than were the colo- 
nial governments of this New World. Chris- 
tian teachings were the seed-thoughts of 
our political constitutions. If we eliminate 
from our national history the influence of 
the Christian religion, we have nothing left 
but a set of disjointed facts without moral 
significance. 

America has had a unique place among the 
nations of the earth. Surely the historian 
was right in the selection of a title for his 
book when he called it “The Hand of God 
in American History.” 3 

Even Christopher Columbus regarded him- 
self as engaged in a distinctly Christian mis- 
sion when, after commiting himself and his 
company in prayer to the guidance of God, 
he went forth to discover unknown worlds. 
“Christopher,” his baptismal name, means 
a Christ-bearer. And he ever regarded him- 
self as being by his very christening, called 
of God. When this New World was discov- 
ered, he lost no time in claiming it for 
Christ. Erecting a cross on landing, he 
christened the New World “San Salvador” 
(St. Saviour), and joined with his com- 
panions in singing “Gloria in Excelsis.“ 

Here in Virginia we celebrated a few years 
ago the 350th anniversary of the founding 
of Jamestown, This first permanent Eng- 
lish settlement in 1606 was founded under 
a charter giving special emphasis to the large 
place which the Christian religion was to 
have in the life of this new colony. The 
first building which was erected in Virginia 
was a house for Christian worship. 

Go, if you will, to the end of Fourth Street 
and stand on the bluff overlooking the James 
River. It's only about eight blocks from this 
church. There you will find a monument of 
native stones on top of which is a large 
bronze cross. On the base of that monu- 
ment are these words: “Capt. Christopher 
Newport, John Smith, Gabriel Archer, Hon. 
George Percy with gentlemen, mariners, 
soldiers numbering 21 explored James River 
to the falls, and set up a cross Whitsunday, 
May 24, 1607—Dei gratia Virginia condita.” 

At the very place where the capital of this 
Commonwealth was to be, a cross was set up- 
A cross was placed from the very beginning 
at the very heart of Virginia—the cradle of 
our democracy—the State that gave us 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson. 
Patrick Henry, and others who guided the 
affairs of colonial days. Truly Virginia was 
founded to the glory of God. 
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The Mayflower compact of 1620 declared 
that foremost among the objects that 
brought the Pilgrim Fathers to this country 
was the glory of God and the advancement 
of the Christian faith. 

The Huguenots that came to this country 
were the very flower of the Christian man- 
hood and womanhood of France. Driven by 
persecution from their native land, they 
found a refuge here. In the face of both 
Toyal and ecclesiastical despotism, they dared 
to contend for the freedom of Christian con- 
science, the freedom of worship, the freedom 
of speech—the very foundation of all re- 
ligious and civic Hberties. . 

One could go on and name them one by 
one. Call the roll and see them pass in 
review—the Pilgrim Fathers of Massachu- 
setts, the followers of Roger Williams in 
Rhode Island, the Dutch Protestants of Man- 
hattan, the followers of William Penn in 
Pennsylvania, Lord Baltimore in land, 
John Smith in Virginia, the Huguenots of 
South Carolina, and Oglethorpe in Georgia. 

These colonies were of a distinctly Chris- 
tian origin. The foundation of this Nation 
was laid by men and women who believed in 
God and were not ashamed of it. 

The Declaration of Independence in 1776 
recognized, in unmistakable terms, the Di- 
vine Being and the need of the new-born 
Nation for His blessings as they claimed for 
themselves “The inalienable rights with 
Which they had been endowed by their 
Creator.” 

The colonial Congress, which was the 
highest governing body in this country, from 
the Declaration of Independence in 1776 to 
the inauguration of George Washington as 
President in 1789, recognized repeatedly in 
Public utterances to the people, and un- 
ashamedly so, that the foundation of our 
Nation is its reverence for God. _ 

In 1954, when Congress wrote into the 
Pledge to the American flag the words “Un- 
der God,” they were historically correct. 

Write it down in words that will burn 
their way forever into memory—the founda- 
tion of our American Nation is its reverence 
for God. This is the first great truth we 
Would see today. Now for a second— 

I. WHEN THE FOUNDATION OF A BUILDING IS 
WEAKENED, THE BUILDING ITSELF IS IN DAN- 
GER—THE WHOLE STRUCTURE IS INSECURE 
This truth was driven home to us in a 

very tragic way in the storm that struck 

the eastern seaboard in March 1962. This 


church had a part in lending a helping hand - 


in one of the devasted areas. 

Have you visited Virginia Beach? Go to 
any of the areas you choose and the story 
is the same. The great damage came not 
by high winds or the battering of gigantic 
Waves but by the constant, persistent eating 
away by the tides, Foundations were eaten 
away or impaired and buildings collapsed. 

Whole communities were devastated and 
the cost of the damage spiraled into the 
millions. 

We in America have allowed the tides of 
Secularism and socialism to eat at the 
foundation of our beloved Nation. 

Do you remember the fall of France in 
the very early years of the Second World 
War? My wife and I stood in the St. Laurent 
Cemetery on the Normandy Peninsula in 
France in 1947. We looked out over Omaha 
Beach at ships rusting away in the calm 
Placid waters of the English Channel and 
then at the sea of white crosses around 
ti A young man of our church lay buried 

re. a 

We thought of the tragic price that was 
Paid in the invasion and the liberating of 
France. But the question that bothered 
us was why did France fall so quickly? I 
know the answers that were given: unpre- 
Paredness, an inefficient industrial 
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shortage of tanks, defective strategy, and 
a general staff that was deaf, blind, and 
asleep. But in the final analysis, the one 
great reason for her quick defeat was— 
lack of faith. 

For long decades prior to the Second World 
War, France was nominally a Christian na- 
tion; officially, the French state was godless. 
She excluded the Bible from the public 
schools, banished the name of God from legal 
papers, and no public ceremony was opened 
with prayer. 

As long ago as 1905 an anticlerical parlia- 
ment removed Dieu Protege La France 
(“God Protects France“) from all French 
coins. 

Many years ago a pebble of disbelief was 
dropped in the waters of the French nation. 
Who was there to say when the ripples 
would reach the shore? In the early 1940's 
the tide had sufficiently weakened the 
foundation and it was too late, The struc- 
ture collapsed. 

Iam not a prophet of doom, but I do wish 
I could call America to a frank appraisal. 
Our country was born believing it was the 
Child of God. Read your history. God 
makes a Bible out of history and we should 
read it as a message from God. Nation after 
nation has discovered the truth of those 
eternal words The nation that forgets God 
shall be turned into hell.”—the Hell of ob- 
Uvion and destruction. The nation that 
forgets God shall die. 

What about America? If the foundation 
of our Nation is its reverence for God, who 
will say the foundation has not been 
weakened? 

The Supreme Court decision on the non- 
sectarian prayer recited in New York State’s 
public schools has been defended and 
damned in press and private. The deci- 
sion itself does not disturb me as much as 
the cold fear that here (and across the 
last decade as well) a pebble has been 
dropped in the waters of the American Na- 
tion. Rising from the dropping of the peb- 
ble—who knows but there shall come rising 
ripples that will continue to eat away at 
the foundation. Is this indicative of a 
trend? Where will the ripples stop and 
when? If the foundation of a building is 
weakened, the whole structure is in danger. 

By now you are probably asking a ques- 
tion and this question is the third peg of 
truth I drive into your conscience and mine. 


III. WHAT CAN I DO ABOUT IT? 


Now that's getting right down where it 
ought to get. You may say, “You are just 
crazy. How do you expect me to do any- 
thing? I am just one person in one hun- 
dred and sixty (or more) million.” 

Yes, you are Just one—but listen—listen 
to me. 

Back in the old days of China, the em- 
peror built a gigantic wall to defend the 
country against the hordes of barbarous 
Mongols to the north, It stretched for 
miles across the border, scraping the sky, 
and wide enough for chariots to pass on top. 
It remains one of the wonders of the 
world——perhaps the one manmade object 
that will be visible from the moon. It 
never could be breached by frontal attack. 
But one night, to a guard, stupefied and 
befuddled with liquor, a shepherd ap- 
proached. This simple shepherd promised 
the guard many and wonderful things if 
he would let him inside the gate. And 
when he was inside, he killed the guard, 
opened the gates, and the hordes of Genghis 
Khan poured through. What Genghis Khan 
could not do against the military might of 
China, he achieved through a single indi- 
vidual. 

A few years ago the U.S. Senate was in 
session with a full attendance and crowded 
gallery. A Senator from the Midwest rose 
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and said that he held in his hand a letter 
from one of his constituents bearing on the 
matter under discussion. The letter was 
written on cheap paper; written with many 
grammatical errors. But he explained that 
the woman who wrote it was of good old 
American stock. “She is a thinker,” he said, 
“and there is commonsense in this letter. 
I want to read it to you.” And he did, 

“Dear Senator: I don't suppose you will 
ever see this letter. That is what they tell 
me. And that I should not bother to write 
to you. I am just a simple farmer's wife, 
living out here on our ranch. We ain't even 
got electricity, and I have to write this by a 
kerosene lamp. And I ain't a very good 
writer anyway because I never had much 
schooling. But Sam, my husband, and me 
have been working this land out here for a 
long, long time and we have been listening 
over the radio and reading the papers and 
thinking and this is what we think, Mr. 
Senator, and for the following reasons,” 

And the writer explained her points. 

That letter was read to a hushed Senate. 
The legislation enacted took into account the 
points made by that simple woman. Her 
letter was a determining factor in their 
decision. 

You—yes, you—are responsible for the 
strengthening of the foundation of our Na- 
tion. The choice is in your hands. Un- 
fortunately, this challenge is not always 
presented in a clear-cut manner. Our choice 
is one of trends, of direction. 

Some months ago the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp reprinted an article from the “1947 
Partisan Review“ written by the top ad- 
viser to the President of the United States. 
This adviser has indicated that he will not 
withdraw or repudiate what he said in the 
article. The theme of this important docu- 
ment is “The Future of Socialism." Social- 
ism,” he said, “must be brought about step 
by step * * * the transition must be piece- 
meal.“ 

The tide of piecemeal or creeping socialism 
is weakening the foundation of our beloved 
country. The whole structure is in danger 
when the foundation is no longer secure, 

This adviser to the President goes on to 
say, Workers as a mass have rarely had the 
impulses attributed to them by Marxism. 
They too often believe in patriotism and re- 
ligion, or read comic strips, go to movies, 
taxi-dance halls, and so forth; and try to 
cure their discontent by narcotics rather 
than by surgery. Thus they are rarely swept 
by the proper mass emotions.” 

Our country was born believing it was a 
child of God, convinced it was going some- 
where for His sake. Our Pilgrim fathers 
by the light of the smoking lamp on the 
Mayflower, before landing at Plymouth, in- 
serted these words into the Mayflower Com- 
pact: “We whose names are underwritten 
have undertaken for the glory of God to 
establish this colony for the advancement of 
the Christian faith.” 

The prayers of George Washington that 
awful winter at Valley Forge and of Lincoln 
during the dark, bloody hours of disunion 
deserve something more than piecemeal 
socialism from leaders of Government in 
1962. 

We are now engaged in a death struggle 
and everything our forefathers held dear is 
at stake and then to have a leader of Gov- 
ernment relegate patriotism and religion to 
the level of comic strips. 

In God's name, think—and look at the di- 
rection in which our Nation is being led. 
Where will the tides of creeping socialism 
and creeping secularism take us? 

We pledge our allegiance “under God.” Our 
land will be bright with “freedom’s holy 
light“ only so long as we can pray fervently, 
“protect us by Thy might, Great God our 
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Swiss Banks and the Swiss Banking 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article on Swiss banks and 
the Swiss banking system appears in to- 
day's Wall Street Journal. I think the 
article by Mr. Cordtz is worthy of atten- 
tion at a time when our own financial 
system seems to be rather creaky and 
wheezy, to put it mildly. 

Maybe we can learn something from 
the Swiss, who are today the greatest 
bankers of the world. Their secret 
seems simple and obvious. Absolute dis- 
cretion and complete honesty. And 
above all no political or governmental 
interference. 

The article follows: 

Swiss Banks: POLITICAL AND MONETARY STA- 
BILITY Leap NATION TO KEY FINANCIAL 
ROLE—BANKERS Core WITH A FLOOD oF 
FOREIGN Funps, DEFEND FAMED NUMBERED 
ACCOUNTS— SELLING HONESTY AND KNOW- 
How 


(By Dan Cordtz) 

ZURICH, SWITZERLAND. —While Washington 
frets over the continuing decline of U.S. 
reserves of gold, this tiny Alpine land is in 
danger of drowning in a flood of such riches. 

During the past year, in spite of a $700 
million foreign trade deficit, the Swiss Na- 


tional Bank’s holdings of gold swelled by 


more than 17 percent as money poured in 
from all around the world. Reserves of 
foreign currency tripled in a single month 
and during one lunch hour last summer $42 
million in outside deposits flowed in. 

This golden tide, which the Swiss have 

to stem but which shows no sign of 
ebbing, once more has focused attention on 
the controversial, little understood insti- 
tutions that attracted the money—Swiss 
banks. 

Monuments of discretion in a land where 
the lowliest citizen is-pugnaciously close- 
mouthed about his affairs, Swiss bankers 
shrink from attention. But their dispro- 
portionately important role in international 
finance and the secrecy with which they 
surround their operations have combined to 
create an image which they hardly relish. 


HURT AND PUZZLED 


In the eyes of many foreigners, Swiss 
bankers are immensely rich, extremely pow- 
erful, diabolically clever, and probably sin- 
ister manipulators of business and finance all 
over the globe. They are also seen, by at 
least a segment of American officialdom, as 
the conscienceless shielders of U.S. tax evad- 
ers, and, by readers of many of the world’s 
newspapers, as the eager caretakers of the 
stolen fortunes of dictators and super- 
criminals. Whatever the truth of the matter, 
Swiss banks also have figured in recent 
reports of the financial finaglings of Billie 
Sol Estes and Edward M. Gilbert in the 
United States. 

“We are frequently hurt—and puzzled—by 
the things that are said about us,” confesses 
Dr. Alfred Schaefer, chief general manager of 
the Union Bank of Switzerland and by com- 
mon consent the country’s foremost banker. 

How close is the image to reality? The 
question can best be answered by taking a 
close look at the Swiss banks and the men 
who run them. By way of preliminary, a 
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glance at the special place of the banking 
business in Switzerland's economic system is 
in order. 

It should surprise no one to learn that 
banks are very popular here. There are more 
than 400 firms operating some 4,000 
branches in a land of only 5.5 million resi- 
dents. In fact, according to Dr. Schaefer, 
the country has more banking offices than 
dentists. More than 25,000 Swiss are em- 
ployed in banking—over 1 percent of the 
total labor force. And because the Swiss 
have learned over the years to rely on their 
banks, they do not squirrel away their sav- 
ings in home vaults, cookie jars and other 
improvised places of safekeeping as do many 
citizens of neighboring lands. Thus, the 
nation’s wealth is put to maximum use, 


HIGH INVESTMENT RATE 


This fact, coupled with the Swiss determi- 
nation to make money work as hard as they 
themselves do, has enabled the country to 
invest abroad at a per capita rate four times 
that of the United States. Earnings from 
these investments, plus a thriving tourist 
business, have in turn permitted Switzerland 
to run a consistent foreign trade deficit and 
still enjoy a prosperous economy and stable 
currency. Today, in fact, every Swiss franc 
in circulation is backed by 150 percent of its 
face value in gold. The U.S. dollar is backed 
in gold only by 50 percent of its face value. 

Security of the Swiss franc is one of the 
most important factors which have made the 
country a favorite world banking center. 
Other factors include: 

Political stability which has kept essen- 
tially the same government in power for 
more than a century. “There really aren't 
any politics in Switzerland,” declares a for- 
eign diplomat in Berne. 

Neutrality, flercely defended and scru- 
pulously observed not only by Switzerland 
but by the rest of the world. 

A convenient geographical location in the 
heart of Europe. 

Banking and investment know-how gained 
over generations, plus the careful attention 
to detail that has earned for the country 
the label of “a nation of bookkeepers.” 

Finally, but far from least important, a 
tough and strictly enforced banking secrecy 
law which can send an indiscreet banker to 
jail and which denies information even 
to Government tax authorities, 

“The Swiss bankers,” says one European 
representative of the U.S. Treasury, “have 
made a great success of selling anonymity 
and scrupulous honesty.” 

A BEWILDERING VARIETY 


There is a bewildering variety of banking 
institutions In Switzerland. They include 28 
cantonal banks (organized by the equivalent 
of American States and primarily engaged in 
financing of home mortgages or public 
works), savings banks, mutual savings and 
loan societies and finance companies. Pre- 
siding over all is the Swiss National Bank, 
roughly analogous to the Federal Reserve 
System in the United States. But when 
an outsider speaks of the Swiss banks, he 
usually is thinking about five major com- 
mercial banks, of which three are by far 
the largest and do almost all of the inter- 
national business, and perhaps two dozen 
private banks. 

These are separated not only geographi- 
cally (the commercial banks are headquar- 
tered here in Zurich or in nearby Basel while 
the private banks are centered in Geneva) 
but also by their main functions. 

Although about 70 percent of Switzer- 
land's banking is done with the country’s 
own citizens, the system plays at least four 
important international roles. “We are per- 
haps best known as a haven for capital from 
trouble spots around the world,” explains 
Werner Strohmeier, general manager of the 
Swiss Bank Corp., the nation’s largest bank. 
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“But we also rank with Great Britain as a 
European source for capital. We carry on a 
large trade in world securities. And we are 
a major foreign exchange and gold market.” 

The gold and foreign exchange business, 
foreign lending and securities underwriting 
all are largely the province of the commer- 
cial banks. Under pressure of the huge in- 
flux of funds in the past year, the Swiss 
banks have stepped up their foreign lend- 
ing and underwriting activities enormously. 
The net outfiow of bank loans to foreign 
governments and businesses in 1961 totaled 
$220 million, against $130 million in 1960. 
In addition, some $225 million in foreign 
bond issues were floated on the Swiss mar- 
ket in 1961. 

BANKS TRADE IN SECURITIES 


Unlike commercial banks in the United 
States, these banks in Switzerland are per- 
mitted to own and to buy and sell equity 
securities. This business is an important 
source of income: Profits on securities made 
up 9 percent of the Swiss Bank Corp.'s in- 
come last year. 

What about the private banks? “Our 
main business is investment and the man- 
agement of individuals’ fortunes—and that 
is primarily international,” says Hans J. 
Baer, general manager of Julius Baer & Co., 
reputedly Switzerland's largest private bank 
in terms of total assets and the only one re- 
maining entirely in the hands of one fam- 
ily. We are not in the mortgage business 
and we don't even want savings accounts. 
They can only be invested in Federal bonds 
or mortgages and, besides, the account hold- 
ers would be privileged creditors.” 

This voluntary limitation clearly imposes 
no hardships on the private banks. Geneva’s 
Lombard, Odier & Cie., for instance, is said 
to manage a portfolio worth $1 billion, And 
many private banks, particularly newer ones 
organized with foreign capital, actually func- 
tion more as stockbrokers than as banks in 
the usual sense. 

Personal funds fleeing to Switzerland are 
deposited both in commercial and private 
banks. But an accident of history, plus the 
greater degree of public and government 
control exercised over the commercial banks, 
probably help make the private banks more 
attractive to a significant number of foreign 
depositors. Louis XIV in 1685 deprived 
Protestants of the rights to worship in 
France and thousands of Protestants fled 
across the border to the Geneva enclave. 

Since Catholic Church doctrine at that 
time forbade the lending of money for in- 
terest, these French-speaking Protestant 
families were presented with an ideal op- 
portunity in banking. They soon were lend- 
ing money to the successors of the King 
who had forced them out of France. Not 
until the 20th century did the commercial 
banking business around Zurich begin to 
grow rapidly and by that time Geneva had 
become well established as a financial haven. 
It remains the favorite of French, Italian, 
Spanish and Latin American depositors 
largely because of these historic associations. 


OWNERS LIABLE FOR LOSSES 


Commercial banks, as in the United States, 
are publicly owned and must make public 
reports of their assets, liabilities and earn- 
ings. The private banks are partnerships, 
with the owners Hable for losses to the ex- 
tent of their personal fortunes. But they 
need reveal nothing about their operations. 
(They do have at least one irritating restric- 
tion: Private banks may not seek funds pub- 
licly, not even by means of a sign in the 
window. Only a small metal plate on the 
corner of its building identifies Julius Baer 
& Co. as bankers.“) 

If there is more of an aura of mystery 
about the private bankers and a somewhat 
greater reluctance to discuss their business 
even generally, their commercial counterparts 
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are not exactly talkative either. Most excuse 
themselves by bringing up Switzerland's 1934 
Banking Secrecy Act, a law which many Swiss 
bankers believe is responsible for much for- 
eign misunderstanding of their motives and 
methods. 

The law provides for stiff fines or impris- 
onment or both for anyone—bank officer, 
employee, auditor, or whoever—violating “his 
duty to observe silence or professional se- 
crecy.” The law also provides similar penal- 
ties for anyone inducing or attempting to in- 
duce a person to commit such 4n offense. 
In effect, this law protects American citizens, 
among others, seeking to hide their assets 
or evade income taxes—to the annoyance of 
U.S. officials. But Swiss bankers, who are 
extremely sensitive on this point, argue that 
Most of the criticism is unjust—and they 
are supported by some of their American 
colleagues. 

“All they have done,” asserts a high-rank- 
ing officer of a U.S. bank's Paris branch, “is 
to enforce, by means of a law with teeth in 
it, what is supposed to be standard banking 
Practice everywhere. If you're clever and 
know how, it's possible at least to learn if a 
man has an account in most American banks. 
But that's just a reflection on our sloppy 
housekeeping.” 

In any case, bankers here declare vehe- 
mently, they have neither the legal nor moral 
responsibility to judge the motives of their 
foreign depositors. "There are many legiti- 
Mate reasons for an American to deposit 
funds with us.“ says Dr. Schaefer. “We can- 
not police your taxpayers. We try to satisfy 
Ourselves that the money is not stolen, but 
our only concern can be with observance of 
Swiss laws—not American.” 


THE NUMBERED ACCOUNTS 


Swiss bankers add, with equal heat, that 
the famous numbered accounts, used by 
Some depositors to conceal their names, are 
Often misrepresented in both importance 
and details of operation. It is not possible, 
for example, to open such an account with- 
out identifying yourself fully to more than 
One officer of the bank; the number merely 
Substitutes for a name in the daily transac- 
tions involving the account. “We don't 
accept anonymous accounts,” says Dr. Schae- 
fer. According to Dr. Hans Mast, assistant 
Manager of the Swiss Credit Bank, the coun- 
try’s second largest commercial bank, the 
numbered accounts represent only an insig- 
nificant portion of the total here. Dr. Mast 
Puts the figure at less than 2 percent of 
his bank's business, in volume of deposits 
as well as number of accounts. 

Tt is difficult, moreover, to accuse Switzer- 
land's banks of outrageous efforts to attract 
Outside funds. Traditionally, the banks have 
declined to pay interest on deposits except 
those on a firm long-term basis. Moreover, 
in response to last year’s heavy influx of de- 
Posits, some foreign funds now actually are 
charged 1 percent a year for the privilege of 
resting in Switzerland. 

The Swiss moved to curb the inflow of for- 
elgn money for several reasons. In the first 
Place, they regard it as an illusory offset to 
their balance-of-payments troubles because 
the money essentially is only passing 
through, The Swiss balance-of-payments 
deficit—that is, the difference between what 
the nation spends and invests abroad and 
what it takes in—amounted to about $225 
Million last year. Normally, such a deficit 
would call for self-adjustments in the econ- 
omy, principally a tightening of credit to 
limit consumer purchases of imported goods. 
But foreign funds have come in so heavily 
4nd so fast they have in spite of all at- 
tempts to avoid it increased the liquidity of 
the banks and hence the availability of 
credit. 

Finally, of course, the Swiss are concerned 
about the vulnerability of their situation. 
If international tensions suddenly should 
Subside, a good many foreign depositors un- 
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doubtedly would take their money home. 
This could have dire consequences in the 
Swiss economy, 


COMMITTED TO FREE ENTERPRISE 


Although Switzerland is scrupulously care- 
ful to maintain its political neutrality, its 
citizens are firmly committed to a non-Com- 
munist economic system. Many Swiss bank- 
ers will not touch Red money—‘“The Hun- 
garians have been trying every 2 weeks for 
months to deposit $10 million with us, but 
we always refuse,” says Dr. Mast—though 
this has not prevented a substantial hoard of 
Communist gold from piling up here. How- 
ever, nearly all of it has been brought in by 
intermediaries or is simply managed by law- 
yers or other qualified caretakers. The 
country's bankers, like their colleagues every- 
where, are for the most part a thoroughly 
conservative lot. We are not neutral in our 
hearts,” is the way Dr. Schaefer puts it. 

Switzerland's top bankers are a varied 
group. They range from polished sophisti- 
cates like Dr. Schaefer through vigorous 
young millionaires brought up in the busi- 
ness (Mr. Baer) and self-educated, up-from- 
the-ranks specialists (Mr. Strohmeier) to 
phlegmatic, solid, peasant types whose calm, 
trustworthy air would reassure almost 
anyone. 

A lawyer who originally wanted to be a 
historian, Dr. Schaefer studied in Geneva, 
Paris. Rome, and Zurich. He launched his 
banking career in 1931 “chasing delinquent 
creditors,” he says. But his imagination and 
drive quickly brought him to the attention 
of the bank's top management and he was 
appointed a general manager at the age of 
33—the youngest ever to reach that rank 
among the large commercial banks. With 
the same vigor he displayed for 6 years as a 
Swiss cavalry officer, he has led the Union 
Bank in an expansion program which is rap- 
idly closing the gap between it and the larger 
Swiss Bank Corp. and Swiss Credit Bank. 
It's just a matter of time before the Union 
Bank. takes over first place,” asserts the 
Zurich chief of a foreign bank. 

In the view of a Swiss businessman well 
acquainted with the country’s top bankers, 
“Dr. Schaefer is not at all typical of Swiss 
bankers. He is much too autocratic, too orig- 
inal, and too broad. Our average top banker 
is an expert technician who reached the top 
by mastering a specialty.” Such a man is 
Mr. Strohmeier, son of a smalltown post- 
master. After learning commercial trading 
and banking in Italy and England, he went 
to work for Swiss Bank Corp. in Zurich 
in 1930—at the bottom. “It was good dis- 
cipline,” he recalls, but not the sort of ex- 
perience that attracts young men now.” 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS A YEAR TO START 


Indeed, life is still hard for a beginner in 
a Swiss bank, say those in a position to know. 
Even a university graduate cannot hope to 
get more than $2,000 a year and there is no 
executive training program to enable him 
to start a few steps up the ladder. In fact, 
academic training is not regarded especially 
highly in banks here. 

Executives of the commercial banks, in 
Switzerland no less than in the United 
States, are not paid salaries comparable to 
those of their industrial counterparts. Even 
though bank salaries are estimated to have 
tripled here in the past decade, Dr. Schaefer 
is said by his colleagues to be probably at the 
very top with an income of about $100,000 
a year. 

The private bankers, on the other hand. 
split up their profits among themselves— 
with no stockholders and only a very rea- 
sonable government tax collector to satisfy. 
The result has been the establishment of 
inestimable family fortunes. In Geneva, 
there is an intricate network of kinship tying 
together four of the largest banks—Lombard, 
Odier & Cie., Ferrier, Lullin & Cie., Hentsch 
& Cie., and Pictet & Cie. 
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Hans Baer is probably typical of the gen- 
erally serious, hard-working private bankers, 
most of them men of considerable education 
and culture. A big, burly, quick-smiling 
man with black wavy hair, he seems totally 
relaxed in his small but luxurious office. 
Responding to a visitor's remark about the 
modern paintings on the walls, he says, “Art 
is something of a family tradition with us. 
My uncle has one of Switzerland's finest col- 
lections of sculpture. It began with my 
grandfather, who founded the bank.” 

With his wife and two children, Mr. Baer 
lives on a hillside overlooking Zurich's long 
lake and spends much of his time in the 
winter skiing at St. Moritz, where he owns ` 
a chalet. He, two cousins, and the uncle 
are Julius Baer & Co.'s only full partners. 
Membership in the firm, again by family tra- 
dition, is the duty and privilege of the eldest 
son of each partner. But to be on the safe 
side all of the many male Baers now have 
the middle name “Julius.” 

“There is a Swiss law,” Mr. Baer explains, 
“that no company can carry the name of an 
individual unless one of the partners bears 
that name. When my grandfather died, it 
left the firm without a Julius Baer and since 
our name was our most important asset my 
uncle Walter petitioned the cantonal ofi- 
cials for permission to change his middle 
name. Unfortunately, we in Switzerland are 
much more conservative about such things 
than Americans. It's absolutely impossible 
to change a surname and very difficult to 
change a given name. At any rate, he was 
turned down and it took a lawsuit to force 
the canton to change its decision. After 
that marrow escape, we take no more 
chances.” 


Captive Nations Week 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, nine Eu- 
ropean nations, with a total population 
of about 90 million, were overrun by the 
Soviet Union as the result of the last 
war. Then they were sealed off from the 
free world by the Iron Curtain. Since 
that time, for almost two decades, the 
Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians in 
northern Europe, the Poles, Czechoslo- 
vaks, and Hungarians in central and 
eastern Europe, and Albanians, Bul- 
garians, and Rumanians in the Balkans 
have been captives of their Communist 
governments imposed over them by the 
Kremlin. 

The friends and sympathizers of these 
nations have ceaselessly worked for their 
liberation. The Government of the 
United States and those of other de- 
mocracies have been carrying on inter- 
minable negotiations with the Soviet 
Government for the betterment of the 
lot of these captive nations, and for 
their eventual liberation from Commu- 
nist tyranny. It is most unfortunate 
that all negotiations have not thus far 
produced the desired result, but the peo- 
ple and the Government of this country 
are prayerful that the freedom of these 
nations will be secured without war, and 
on this Captive Nations Week let us 
hope that this human and humanitarian 
goal can be attained. 
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Quality Stabilization Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
T. F. Southgate, Jr., vice president of 
the P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., of Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C., testified in support of 
the quality stabilization bill before the 
Subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Commerce recently. Mr. Southgate 
has devoted the major portion of his 
life to the men’s underwear industry and 
is completely familiar with its problems. 
He knows how urgent is the need for 
the protection that would be afforded 
the consumer, the retailer, and the man- 
ufacturer under the quality stabilization 
bill. 

Mr. Southgate is eminently qualified 
to speak on this important subject, and 
I believe the Members of Congress and 
many others will find his statement of 
value. Therefore, under unanimous con- 
sent, I imsert it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF T, F. SOUTHGATE, JR., BEFORE 
A SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON. COMMERCE IN SUPPORT OF SENATE JOINT 
RESOLUTION 159, THE QUALITY STABILIZA- 
TION BILL 
My name is T. F. Southgate, Jr., vice pres- 

ident of the P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., of 

Winston-Salem, N.C. I have spent the major 

on of my life in the men's underwear 
industry, and I am completely familiar with 
its problems. 

My purpose in presenting this statement is 
to express the support of my company and 
the thousands of Hanes distributors and re- 
tallers the country over for the quality sta- 
bilization bill. 

We at P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., feel that 
there is a definite need for the type of pro- 
tection that would be afforded the consumer, 
the retailer, and the manufacturer under 
the quality stabilization bill. My experience 
in this field has been such that I can docu- 
ment with specific instances what I mean 
when I say that this bill is needed by all 
three segments of the community. 

I. THE INTEREST OF CONSUMER IN THE QUALITY 

STABILIZATION BILL 


Damage to the consumer because of un- 
economic price cutting has both shortrun 
and longrun impact. 

During the fall of 1947, P. H. Hanes Knit- 
ting Co. witnessed an extremely damaging 
period of price cutting among the New York 
City department stores on Hanes children's 
sleepers. This item was and is one of the 
most popular sleeping garments for children, 
if not the indeed the most widely used brand. 
By way of background—just prior to the 
Second World War we had succeeded in es- 
tablishing our brand among the large stores 
in New York City. All stores were selling 
these at our suggested nationally advertised 
retail prices, although the markup was less 
generous than that afforded by several com- 
peting brands, Because of the values offered, 
the Hanes garments sold readily. 

In November of 1947, one of the leading 
Fifth Avenue stores cut their price on these 
garments to substantially below the nation- 
ally advertised price. Other stores in com- 
petition with it felt impelled to meet this 
store’s price, and threatened to drop our 
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brand completely. In fact, a number of 
them did drop our line and replaced it with 
other brands. 

The consumer was the prime loser. Al- 
most without exception these brands re- 
tailed at higher prices than our own and in 
some instances the quality was decidedly in- 
ferior to that offered by Hanes. 

Over the intervening years we have gradu- 
ally won back most of the outlets that had 
dropped our brand because “Hanes” was 
competing with “Hanes” from store to store. 
The damage to our brand name had run so 
deep, however, that two outlets declined to 
restore our brand into their stores until 
1961, 14 years after the uneconomic price 
war. In the interim consumers could not 
purchase our excellent values from these 
stores. 

Ii. THE INTEREST OF THE CONSTRUCTIVE 

RETAILER 


The unethical merchant will stoop to 
subterfuge, bootlegging tactics, and almost 
every conniving act that can be imagined 
to obtain a famous brand name product. 

For example: An export representative 
stopped in our New York office, showed us 
supposedly authentic export documents to 
prove that the merchandise was to be 
shipped to a Scandinavian country, and then 
placed an order for some 2,000 dozen Hanes 
briefs which retail at a suggested price of 
3 for $2.95. 

Later it was proven that he was in collu- 
sion with an employee of a steamship line 
who had been fired from his position, that 
the steamship employee had stolen export 
documents, but that these were forged. 

The merchandise ultimately wound up in 
Houston, Tex., in the hands of a grocery 
chain who then proceeded to offer them at 
3 for $233. The honest retailers who were 
trying to make a living by selling a brand 
such as Hanes at the legitimate markup 
were thus forced to meet a price below their 
operating costs. A great deal of damage was 
done to the honest retailers who supplied 
quality products and service to the com- 
munity. They lost a substantial portion of 
income because their market had been 
wrecked. 

This Houston incident is not an isolated 
one. In all sections of the country, we have 
seen instances where a local retaller, active 
in the affairs of his community, has been 
economically crippling by the hit-and-run 
parasitic merchandiser. 

II. THE INTEREST OF MANUFACTURER 

We at Hanes are unfortunately all too 
familiar with the harm that can come to a 
manufacturer who seeks the path of orderly 
marketing. The New York City example, 
mentioned above, shows how a single price 
cutter can cause his competition to drop a 
good line in disgust and replace it with a 
second or third best line. 

When this happens, we must somehow 
regain the confidence of the stores for our 
brand. This requires much time and effort, 
all of which could be avoided if there is pro- 
tection against those selfish merchants who 
are rudely and arrogantly indifferent as to 
how such practices damage others. 

- The Quality Stabilization Act must be 
added to the laws of this land so as to enable 
a manufacturer to protect his good name 
that he has placed on his product just as an 
individual can protect his good name from 
libel. 

There have been many instances from coast 
to coast in which we, the consumer, and the 
ethical retailer have suffered from indiscrim- 
inate price cutting. Several years ago in 
San Antonio, Tex., a closed-door discount 
house obtained our merchandise and offered 
it at drastically reduced prices. Other re- 
tailers in the area were forced to meet this 
competition. In time, because of our lack 
of control in this market, practically every 
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good account in the city dropped Hanes 
underwear. 

We had spent many years of hard work 
and a great deal of money in trying to build 
up a market for our products in San Antonio, 
only to see it all go down the drain because 
of unscrupulous action on the part of a 
newcomer to the retail field. 

I might add that after the discounter had 
accomplished his purpose of using our brand 
as a loss leader, and after other retailers had 
seen fit to drop the brand, the discounter 
discarded our brand and then turned to an- 
other well-known advertised brand seeking 
to do the same thing with it. £ 

It has often been said by opponents of the 
quality stabilization bill that such proposed 
legislation affords protection for the weak. I 
distinctly debate this point. 

I feel that were a manufacturer to fall 
to price his merchandise realistically he 
would fail in business today. In other words, 
if an item worth 50 cents were offered for 
sale under the Quality Stabilization Act at 
$1, the American consumer would soon put 
this brand into the graveyard of literally 
thousands of other brands that also failed to 
be competitive in product value (price and 
quality). Consumers today know only too 
well that it is the relationship of price to 
quality that constitutes value. A manu- 
facturer overpricing his merchandise has too 
much competition on all sides to survive. 

On the other hand, if a manufacturer 
affords the consumer quality, at a competi- 
tive price, with an honest, legitimate markup 
to the retailer, then the consumer winds up 
with an excellent value and the retailer 
winds up with profit which allows him to 
build or increase his business, pay his taxes. 
and to perform as he should. The manu- 
facturer sees his own sales increase to the 
point where he can expand his production 
thereby creating additional jobs and can con- 
tribute to the improved economy of his 
region and to the Nation. 

National brands are needed in this country 
today. They are not a passing fancy. We 
have paid too dearly for the confidence in 
the Hanes name that we have earned among 
consumers to permit the public to be de- 
luded, The great strides of merchandising 
in our lifetime have been built upon the 
loyalty and respect accorded a maker who 
identifies his product. This confidence is 
more important than ever before. 

To allow indiscriminate pricing on the part 
of unscrupulous or unprinicpled retailers 
will result in a loss of volume to branded 
manufacturers, and this ultimately will re- 
sult in a higher cost for the product. The 
3 consumer and taxpayer will be 

urt, 

Enactment of this quality stabilization 
bill, Senate Joint Resolution 159, is vital to 
our country's continued prosperity and ex- 
istence—for at stake here is no less than 
survival of the brand name system of produc- 
tion and distribution. 


* 


House Resolution 211— Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 


for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
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of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 6, 1961, Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution. 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
Committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such 2 com- 
Mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in exist- 
ence today which is devoted to the task 
of studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include the 
following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

SUFFOLK COUNTY ORGANIZATION, 
AMERICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT 
or NEW YORK, 
June 16, 1962. 
Hon. Dant J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ConcREssSMAN Fioop: This past year 
the Americanism Committee of the Suffolk 
County Organization American Legion has 
reviewed the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD with 
great interest. 

In particular we have discussed at our reg- 
ular meetings the need for a congressional 
Committee on Captive Nations. 

I am therefore most pleased to enclose a 
Copy of a resolution passed by over 6,500 
members of our organization at our recent 
County convention. 

Sincerely, 
ALBERT F. CARNEY, 
Resolutions Chairman. 
RESOLUTION BY SUFFOLK COUNTY ORGANIZA- 
TION, AMERICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF 
New Tonk 


Whereas Congressman. DANIEL J. FLOOD, Of 
Pennsylvania, has introduced House Resolu- 
tion 211 to establish a permanent Committee 
on Captive Nations in the House of Repre- 
Sentatives; and v 

Whereas there is to date no public or pri- 
vate body in existence which is devoted to 
the task of studying continuously, systemati- 
Sally and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions in Eastern Europe dnd Asia including 
the captive nations in the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas such a committee through re- 
Search in the problems of the captive nations 
Would be able to point out the weakness in 

present structure of the Socialist bloc; 


Whereas these nations are ever eager and 
Wanting to escape Soviet Russian slavery and 
despotism; and 

Whereas the United States of America 
Stands as the last hope of freedom for these 
Captive nations: Now, therefore, be it 


These citi- _ 
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Resolved, The Suffolk County Organiza- 
tion American Legion in convention assem- 
bled in Central Islip, N.., June 9, 1962, 
urge our Congressman Oris G. PIKE to sup- 
port House Resolution 211; and be it further 

Resolved, A copy of this resolution be for- 
warded to the Resolutions Committee, De- 
partment of New York, for consideration by 
the department at its annual convention in 
New York City August 9 through 11, 1962. 


PATERSON, N.J., June 23, 1962. 
The Honorable Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sm: I, Iwan Pilipenko, a Cossack by 
origin, lawfully admitted to and residing 
presently in the United States, respectfully 
urge you to support favorably the enactment 
of the Flood resolution to establish a Special 
Captive Nations Committee. 

Very truly yours, 
Iwan PILIPENKO. 
NEWARK, OHIO, June 22, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sie: I have noted with great interest 
your speech of May 7 in which you inserted 
a letter from the Cossack National Liberation 
Movement in support of House Resolution 
211. I would very much appreciate your 
sending me the address of this Cossack group. 

I have written to each member of the 
House Rules Committee in support of House 
Resolution 211. I hope that it reaches the 
floor of the House where it will receive al- 
most unanimous support. I am most grate- 
ful for your kind assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALLEN BINCKLEY. 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., 
June 22, 1962. 
The Honorable DANTEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Butlding, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I wholeheartedly sup- 

port your House Resolution 211. 
Sincerely yours, 
BOHDAN IwaszKo. 


MILLVILLE N. J., 
June 10, 1962. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: We are enclosing a copy of the 
letter sent to the Honorable Howarp W. 
Surru, chairman of the House Rules Com- 
mittee, which we hope you will take into 
consideration. 

Respectfully yours, 
ASKOLD SKALSKY. 
MILLVILLE, N. J. 
June 10, 1962. 
The Honorable Howann W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

Dran Sm: Herewith we ask you to support 
the resolution (H. Res. 211) which would 
establish a permanent House Committee on 
Captive Nations in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

We are deeply disappointed in the nonpro- 
pitious attitude of the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Rusk, with regard to Ukraine and other 
captive nations, calling them a traditional 
part of Russia. 

We believe profoundly that such a perma- 
nent Committee on Captive Nations would 
serve the best source of facts and informa- 
tion on the plight of captive nations in Soviet 
Russia. 

Sincerely yours, 
ASKOLD SKALSKY. 
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Should We Aid Poland? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, in a bipartisan move, this House 
adopted a proposal to the foreign aid 
authorization bill which would continue 
to permit the President to decide under 
what circumstances aid to the victims of 
communism lies in the best interests of 
the United States. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues who supported this pro- 
posal the editorial which appeared in 
Chicago’s American on July 13, dealing 
with this subject. 

Mr. Lloyd Wendt, editor of Chicago's 
American, indeed deserves the highest 
commendation for the deep understand- 
ing that his editorial staff has shown 
toward this problem. 

Chicago's American is one of the Na- 
tion’s outstanding newspapers. It has 
one of the most impressive records of any 
newspaper in the country in a continuous 
effort to expose the evils of communism. 
I am sure this editorial will be reassur- 
ing to all of those who supported this leg- 
islation last week. 

Mr. Speaker, the article follows: 

SHOULD We Am POLAND? 

All of us tend to think in general terms, 
and the critics of foreign aid are no excep- 
tion. Because foreign aid is costly and much 
of it is wasted, we want to condemn all of it. 
The idea of giving aid to a Communist coun- 
try is especially reprehensible. 

We confess to sharing all those feelings. 
Yet, it is true that foreign aid helped to save 
Western Europe from communism (another 
generality). It is also true that our aid, in 
some cases, can fight communism even in 
a Communist country. Poland, for instance, 

Of course, there is no doubt whatever 
that the Communist rulers of Poland who 
accept our aid will turn it against us if they 
possibly can. But communism in Poland by 
no means represents the will of the people. 
In the U.S.S.R., communism was forced on 
the people by Russians and, after two 
generations, is quite generally acepted as a 
way of life. In Poland, communism has been 
imposed by a foreign power and only exists 
because the Russian Red army is ready to 
make it stick. * 

It is safe to say that 90 percent of the 
Polish people would rise up to throw off 
communism if they didn't know they'd be 
crushed by the Red army for trying. 

Besides fear of the Red army, Poland also 
fears West Germany, and with good reasons. 
The Poles have known German conquest and 
dread it more than Russian conquest only 
because it is more efficient. So Poland re- 
mains Communist because of these two 
fears. Wladyslaw Gomulka, the Communist 
leader, is accepted because he is the one 
man who can deal with the Russians and 
keep the Red army off the Polish backs. The 
Red army, in turn, provides insurance that 
no German army will overrun Poland. 

Last week those implacable enemies, 
France and Germany, made a deal to 
mutually oppose communism. Ten years 
ago this would have been considered im- 
possible. There are many West German 
leaders who believe that some day they can 
arrange a deal with Poland. They are quite 
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aware that Germans are guilty of great 
crimes against the Poles, but they still think 
that these crimes can be forgiven, if not 
forgotten. 

Poland, some day, can be a part of the 
West, to which it has contributed much. A 
non-Communist Poland in Europe could be 
a happy, prosperous nation, 

This prospect is for the distant future. 
But there is no point in writing Poland off 
as lost. We could not come to the aid of 
Poland militarily if the Russian Army chose 
to put down a Polish uprising. The Poles 
know this. But we can help to keep free- 
dom alive there, 

Communism is only superficial in Poland. 
The Government is Red, but the people are 
religious and democratic. Nearly 85 per- 
cent of the farms are individually owned, 
and much of small business is private en- 

rise. 

In Poland, our aid helps to keep individ- 
ualism alive. Poles have not lost hope, as 
have many East Germans. The Poles know 
that aid they receive is from the United 
States, and they are grateful. If we in- 
sisted that they must change their form of 
government to qualify for aid, as has been 
proposed in Congress, we could only force 
them deeper into the Russian yoke. 

If we give the Poles ald without strings, 
we help to keep alive the flame of freedom, 
which ultimately will flare, 

Times change. The time may come when 
the power of Western Europe will be suf- 
ficiently great to challenge Russia. When 
that happens, if Polish fears of Germany 
can be ended, the Poles will know how to 
deal with the Russian conqueror, and that 
will be the end of communism in Poland. 

In Poland, foreign aid and trade with the 
West can fight communism, despite the fact 
that the Government is now Communist. 
Foreign aid did save Western Europe from 
communism. There is no point In saying 
all foreign aid is bad, despite the many 
abuses. There is no point in saying that 
all foreign aid to Communist countries is 
bad, despite the fact that it may be unwise 
to continue such aid in other Communist 
countries—Yugoslavia, for example. 

We should continue foreign aid and trade 
on a limited and realistic basis, where it 
ultimately can do us some good. Poland 
is one such area, 


President Kennedy Must Bargain Well 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I submit the follow- 
ing article entitled “President Kennedy 
Must Bargain Well,” which appeared in 
the Peoria Journal Star, Monday, July 
16, 1962, to be reprinted in its entirety 
in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

PRESIDENT KENNEDY MUST BARGAIN WELL 

The President of the United States needs 
a lot of skills to do his job, not the least of 
which is the ability to bargain. Let's hope 
President Kennedy possesses this talent, for 
he is going to need it more than any of his 
predecessors. 

He'll need it more than earlier Presidents 
did because he will have to bargain more 
with Europe than they ever did. He will 
have to do business with Western 
and especially with the Common Market. 
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And when it comes to bargaining, these 
gentlemen of the Continent are shrewd horse 
traders. They are hard to beat, and bear 
close watching. : 

Meanwhile the United States is known best 
for winning all wars and losing all confer- 
ences. Even a casual study of the last three 
or four wars will reveal our characteristic 
war-winning and treaty-losing traits. 

But previously we did little bargaining 
with Europe or other nations on a daily, 
horse trading basis. We dealt with them 
during international crises mostly. 

Now, however, with the new lineup in Eu- 
rope, a third international force is develop- 
ing, one with which the United States must, 
to put it bluntly, bargain. The European 
Common Market is a strong economic force, 
one that will bargain from strength. You 
buy our cars and we'll buy your tractors, 
they'll say in effect. And the trick for us 
will be: Make as good a deal as possible. 

Let's hope the President proves to be a 
tough but honest bargainer—or else we'll 
lose out again at the conference table. 


What Happened in Latvia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr, Speaker, many 
of my colleagues have taken the oppor- 
tunity this week of introducing remarks 
into the Record concerning Captive Na- 
tions Week, The remarks have been ex- 
cellent but in most cases rather general- 
ized in nature so I am in mind to present 
the case of one country in detail so that 
perhaps those who read the RECORD 
might be just a little better informed. 
The country I have selected is Latvia, a 
country that first won its independence 
in the First World War. 

Today there are barely 2 million Lat- 
vians in the Latvian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public. Their neighbors, the Estonians 
and Lithuanians, are considerably larger 
peoples. Yet the Latvians are one of the 
main racial groups of the Baltic area, 
with a national history which can be 
traced back to the 13th century, when 
the Latvian people embraced Christian- 
ity. During the middle ages Latvia was 
first a principality of the Holy Roman 
Empire. Then it was taken over by the 
Teutonic knights, under whose rule the 
Latvians lived for two centuries. Al- 
though their fate was in the hands of 
German merchants and traders. the 
Latvian community enjoyed an cra of 
great prosperity during this period. It 
was at this time that the city of Riga 
became a leading Baltic port. 

When the Teutonic knights were de- 
feated by the Poles in the middle of the 
16th century, the Latvians once again 
accustomed themselves to a new set of 
foreignrulers. But the Poles were driven 
out of Latvia early in the 17th century 
by the Swedes, and for 100 years the 
Latvians lived under Swedish rule. Dur- 
ing this period they enjoyed the greatest 
freedom and prosperity of their history. 
The peasants regained their lands and 
their freedom, and trade relations were 
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established with France, England, and 
other Western nations. The 17th cen- 
tury is often described as the “golden 
age” of Latvian history. Latvian na- 
tionalism can be traced back to this pe- 
riod, and it was also an age of great cul- 
tural and intellectual development. 
But the era of freedom, national unity, 
and cultural growth was not destined 
to last. Polish, Russian, and Swedish 
troops pillaged the country during the 
great Northern War of 1700-21. In 1721 
Latvia was divided between Poland and 
Russia, just as so many other countries 
before and since that time have been 
conquered by larger neighbors. Russia 
seized a substantial part of Poland when 
that country lost its independence in 
1795. Asa result of this expansion Rus- 


sia acquired that part of Latvia which 


was not already under her control. For 
the next century and a quarter—from 
1795 to 1918—Latvians suffered under 
Russian rule, which they had not desired 
and which they found almost unbearable. 
Yet they kept alive their historic tra- 
ditions of freedom and fhdependence. 
The Latvians language, culture, and na- 
tional ideals were passed secretly from 
family to family, and from father to son. 
Each time there was a slight relaxation 
of the czarist rule, Latvians made the 
most of it. As early as 1822, for example, 
they were allowed to have their own 
Latvian-language newspapers. Later 
they were permitted to set up Latvian 
schools. Thus the Latvian intellectual 
traditions were maintained intact and 
passed on from one generation to the 
next. Yet this partial success in main- 
taining their identity as a people was no 
substitute for national independence, 
and Latvians dreamed of the day when 
they could set up an independent 
country. 

As the First World War drew to a close, 
the czarist regime in Russia collapsed, 
and Latvians saw a. golden opportunity 
to regain their national freedom. Dur- 
ing the war various groups had been set 
up to further the cause of Latvian free- 
dom and national independence. 
Among these groups was the Provisional 
National Council, which in October 1918 
merged with the Democratic Bloc to as- 
sure the establishment of a government 
for Latvia. On November 11, Great Bri- 
tain recognized this governing body as 
the proper government of Latvia. A 
few days later the Council proclaimed 
the independence of Latvia, and the 
cherished dreams of many centuries be- 
came reality. 

During the next two decades the free- 
dom-loving Latvian people worked hard, 
and despite innumerable handicaps 
managed to make their country a pros- 
perous and progressive democracy. The 
country was industrialized and the peas- 
antry was allotted sufficient land to 
carry on with the ancient and honorable 
life of providing the people with food. 
Latvians traded with the Soviet Union 
and the Western World. Yet even as 
they were immersed in the task of re- 
building their beloved homeland, they 
were constantly haunted by, the danger 
of Russian communism. 

In 1939 these fears proved justified. 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia were in- 
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cluded in the so-called zone of influence 
acquired by the Russians through the 
treaty signed by Hitler and Stalin in 
1939. After the agreement with Hitler, 
Russia demanded bases in all three Bal- 
tic republics. The Latvians were forced 
to sign a mutual assistance pact with the 
Soviet Union, which for all practical pur- 
poses signed away their freedom and in- 
dependence. Latvia fell temporarily un- 
der German control, but was recovered 
by the Russians and fully incorporated 
into the Soviet Union. The happy days 
of the interwar period were gone and 
the Latvians fell once more under the 
rule of foreigners. 

In recent years the Soviet Union has 
promoted the industrialization of this 
former dairyland, and a substantial 
number of Russian factory workers set- 
tled in Latvia for this purpose. There 
are now 500,000 Russians in the coun- 
try—26 percent of the total population, 
while before the war only 6 percent of 
the population was Russian. 

Latvia has opened up to a certain ex- 
tent since the death of Stalin. The Bal- 
tic Republics of the Soviet Union are run 
with less interference from Moscow than 
is the case in the other non-Russian re- 
publics. Many functions of the all-union 
ministries in Moscow were transferred 
to the constituent republics after Stalin’s 
death, and the state administration of 
the Latvian Republic was reorganized 
and partly decentralized. Many Rus- 
sians were replaced by loca] Communists 
in the administrative work by the Lat- 
vian Communist Party and the Govern- 
ment. The Latvian Regional Economic 
Council also enjoys considerable auton- 
omy from Moscow, as well as a large 
amount of financial aid. The National 
Republics were granted their national 
filags—which to be sure differ only slight- 
ly from each other—and their national 
anthems—which contain similar lines 
about the leading role of the great Rus- 
Sian people in the happy family of the 
Soviet peoples. Ligo Day, a national 
holiday which had been condemned for 
a number of years as “an expression of 
bourgeois nationalism,” could once more 
be celebrated. And in 1955 the city of 
Riga was opened to foreign visitors, well 
ahead of the capitals of Estonia and 
Lithuania. 

Even during these years the Russian 
Presence was a source of continuous 
irritation to the Latvians, who have not 
forgotten their traditions as an inde- 
Pendent people. But for a time disagree- 
ment could be expressed openly, even 
inside the Communist Party. Latvian 
Publications reflected nationalism, de- 
mands for greater respect for the indi- 
vidual, doubts about the official ideology, 
mistrust of the Communist leadership, 
and political indifference. The younger 
generation made use of the opportuni- 
ei for freer action to criticize authori- 

es. 

But in Latvia, as elsewhere in the 
Soviet Empire, the new found freedoms 
Were not destined to last. Khrushchev 
visited Riga in June 1959, harshly 
criticizing various administrative short- 
comings,” and immediately thereafter 
large-scale shakeups were ordered in the 
Latvian Communist Party, the trade 
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unions, the Latvian Communist Youth 
League, as well as in literature and the 
arts. The so-called national Commu- 
nists were dismissed. A deputy premier 
was removed from office for what was 
called “economic nationalistic bias.” 
Pravda charged the Central Committee 
of the Latvian Communist Party with 
neglecting the interests of the Soviet 
State “in favor of narrow local issues,” 
and there was much talk of “bourgeois 
nationalism.” As it turned out, there 
was no return to the rigidly centralized 
rule of Stalin’s days, and the Latvian 
Regional Economic Council still enjoys 
considerable autonomy from Moscow. 
But the Kremlin did decide that too 
much freedom had been made available 
to the Latvians, that things had gone far 
enough in the direction of liberaliza- 
tion.” The Soviet colonization of the 
country was renewed, despite improve- 
ments in the standard of living, the re- 
construction of a few historical monu- 
ments and national holidays and the 
publication of the works of a few reha- 
bilitated writers. 

Today Latvians must accept the rule 
of the Soviet Union. They have become 
accustomed to political circumstances 
which they do not control. Yet I would 
like to call your attention to some evi- 
dence that Latvians have not forgotten 
their distinctive past. There are several 
reasons why the Russians have had dif- 
ficulties in their drive to stamp out the 
national characteristics of the Latvian 
people. 

For one thing, Riga retains its Baltic 
quality—which embraces German, Slav, 
and Scandinavian influences—although 
it has now been integrated in the Soviet 
Union for over 20 years. There remains 
a feeling of mellowed civilization in this 
stately 760-year-old city on the banks of 
the Daugava River, with its quaint, nar- 
row lanes lined with medieval edifices 
and lovely churches. Something of this 
atmosphere extends even to the modern 
quarter, which is alive with bustling 
shops and cafes and good food. 

‘Latvians have always been a fine- 
featured and artistic people, and they 
dress with more distinction than is cus- 
tomary elsewhere in the Soviet Union. 
Soviet citizens of other nationalities 
coming to Riga tend to spruce up under 
the influence of local standards. An- 
other obstacle to total integration into 
the Soviet Union is the Latvian nos- 
talgia for the West—what the Commu- 
nists call “unhealthy bourgeois tenden- 
cles“ that can be seen in such things 
as Western dress, theater, and music. 
The churches of Latvia have provided 
some of the most enduring ties with the 
past. Finally, Latvian is still the main 
language of the country, although Rus- 
sian has become common as a second 
tongue. 

The mayor of Riga recently told a re- 
porter from the New York Times that 
“the national question does not exist. It 
has been solved.“ Neither the reporter's 
impressions nor the evidence which I 
have mentioned bears out this claim. 
According to the Times: 

Latvian nationalist sentiment persists and 
there is grumbling about the unabated in- 
flux of Russians into the city * * *. In the 
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privacy of their homes, members of the 
older generation reminisce about freedoms 
that the young people have not experienced. 


The same conclusion is suggested by 
an entirely different source: The first 
secretary of the Latvian Communist 
Party warned last year that the “effects 
of bourgeois nationalist propaganda 
have not been completely liquidated even 
now.” ‘Thus the Latvians remain rest- 
less under Soviet rule, and there is every 
reason to expect that the Latvian cul- 
tural unity will survive, even while 
political independence is gone. 

It has been many years since the un- 
happy Latvians have known freedom. 
During the Second World War they 
suffered all the horrors and tragedies of 
that terrible conflict, hoping all the while 
that the end of the fighting would be a 
signal for their freedom. But the Soviet 
Union's reins over Latvia proved to be 
tighter after the war than ever before, 
and today these people are making the 
best of a sad situation under a despotic 
and inhuman regime. 


The Flight Engineers and the Public 
Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the strike 
of the flight engineers against Eastern 
Airlines is rapidly producing effects 
which are completely out of proportion 
to the dispute. The greater concern of 
the interests of the public at large de- 
mands that reason be accepted and the 
strike ended. If no reasonable propos- 
als for a solution had come to the fore, 
then there might be cause for inaction, 
but careful proposals have been offered 
and turned down. 

The action discussed in an editorial 
in the Washington Post of Wednesday, 
July 18, 1962, should be considered as a 
possible solution to this very urgent mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the 
editorial to which I have just referred. 
It is entitled In the Lap of Congress“: 

In THE LAP oF CONGRESS 

Senator Mowronry acted none too soon 
in introducing a bill to compel settlement 
of the Flight Engineers strike against East- 
ern Airlines. The administration has been 
very lenient in dealing with this inexcus- 
able walkout. Secretary of Labor Goldberg 
went to great pains to work out a satis- 
factory settlement of the dispute in the 
Trans World Airlines case. That settlement 
was entirely fair to the Flight Engineers, 
and it should have ended their dispute with 
all the airlines. It appears, however, that 
special legislation will be necessary to avoid 
a protracted and costly interruption of air- 
line service to the public. 

As chairman of the Senate's Aviation Sub- 
committee, Mr. MONRONEY has tailored his 
bill to the existing emergency, He would 
authorize the President to submit disputes 
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such as that involving the Flight Engineers 
to a Jurisdictional Disputes Board, which 
would have authority to work out a final 
settlement. The award would be final and 
binding and could be enforced in the courts. 
In the interest of getting quick action in 
Congress, the Senator has limited the scope 
of the bill to air carriers and to specifically 
designated types of jurisdictional disputes. 

The situation confronting Congress is 


this: The Flight Engineers are trying to per- 


petuate a costly piece of featherbedding 
which the industry cannot afford. They 
have rejected a reasonable compromise 
worked out with great care. The time has 
come for the public interest to prevail. 
As Senator MonrONEY has pointed out, “The 
American people cannot tolerate selfish and 
irresponsible conduct by a small minority 
of workers which will affect adversely thou- 
sands of their fellow workers, our trans- 
portation system, and our balance of pay- 
ments," 

Several other Members of the Senate have 
indicated deep interest in the Monroney 
bill, We think it should be enacted both 
as a means of ending the present strike and 
as a precedent for dealing with similar dis- 
putes which deprive the public of essential 
service or threaten the public health and 
safety. It will need, of course, a strong 
boost from the President. 


Paul Miller Sims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, on sev- 
eral occasions I have had the honor to 
place in the Recorp excellent editorials 
of Paul Miller Sims, who was at that 
time the editor of the States-Graphic, 
an outstanding weekly newspaper pub- 
lished at Brownsville, Tenn. Mr. Sims 
passed away Saturday, June 30, at Hay- 
wood County Memorial Hospital in 
Brownsville, Tenn. Mr. Sims possessed 
a general wit and quiet manner. He had 
many friends who visited at his office and 
his weekly editorial comments were en- 
joyed by the many readers not only in 
Haywood County but the State of Ten- 
nessee and the Nation as well. 

We in the Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict will certainly miss Mr. Sims, as 
throughout his life he made a wonderful 
contribution to all of us. 

On Monday, July 2, the Haywood 
County Court at Brownsville, Tenn., 


passed the following resolution relative 


to Mr. Sims: 

Whereas the unexpected news of the un- 
timely death of Paul Sims came as a distinct 
shock to the people throughout Haywood 
County and to his host of friends and ac- 
quaintances throughout the entire State 
for he was one of those particular individuals 
that gave more of life than he expected from 
it; and 

For more than 40 years he had been as- 
sociated with the States-Graphic, a weekly 
newspaper of Brownsville, Tenn., having 
begun his connection there as a printer and 
over a period of years came to be elevated 
as vice president and editor of this paper 
which enjoys, and has for a period of time, 
an enviable reputation for its reporting of 
news and its splendid and thoucht-rrovok- 
ing editorials; and 
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Mr. Sims was past president of the Ten- 
nessee Press Association; past president of 
the Brownsville Rotary Club; past secretary 
of the Brownsville Chamber of Commerce; a 
former member of the Board of Mayor and 
Alderman of the City of Brownsville; an 
elder in the Church of Christ of Browns- 
ville and a teacher of the men's Bible class 
of the Church of Christ, both of which 
places he had held for many years; a mems 
ber of the Masonic lodge of Brownsville; 
listed in the 1961 edition of Who's Who in 
Tennessee”; and a member of the local coun- 
eil of Boy Scouts of Brownsville and Hay- 
wood County; all of which activities bespeak 
of his interest and efforts in the promotion 
of the religious and political life of his town 
and county; and 

Even though Mr. Sims was frail of body, 
he was keen of intellect and strong and 
noble of heart and under no situation or 
condition did he ever compromise with the 
principles of honesty, falr dealing, and in- 
tegrity and by reason of which his counsel 
was so often sought and heeded; and 

The life he lived, the principles in which 
he believed, and the sterling and splendid 
type of character he represented, stood glar- 
ingly out as does a tall and mighty oak in 
the forest and with the falling of this life 
as the mighty oak in the forest it will for 
time to come be missed and his place will be 
vacant; and 

Whereas for many years he gave untiringly 
of his efforts and his time in the promotion 
of the interest and of his town and county, 
seeking always to make of it a better and 
more inviting place in which people could 
live and work and could rear their families; 
and 

He was an interesting and charming per- 
son, possessed of a magnetic personality and 
those that were so fortunate to have made 
his acquaintance and to have known him 
could help but admire and respect him be- 
cause he was possessed of those peculiar 
qualities that only men of great stature have 
and possess; and 

Whereas in the death of Paul Sims not only 
has Brownsville, Haywood County, and the 
State of Tennessee, but the Nation as a whole 
has lost one of its greatest benefactors and 
his influence will be felt and appreciated in 
years to come: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the county court of Haywood 
County in regular session, That this resolu- 
tion be spread upon the minutes of the said 
court; that a copy of the resolution be pub- 
lished in the States-Graphic of Brownsville, 
Tenn, and that a copy be transmitted to the 
family of Mr. Sims. 


There appeared in the States-Graphic, 
the paper that Mr. Sims edited, on Fri- 
day, July 6, an editorial relative to Mr. 
Sims. 

The editorial follows: 

SHOES 

They'll always be there, 

His shoes. 

Generous, well-worn shoes. 

Shoes stained with the ink of almost 3,000 
editions of this newspaper. 

Shoes splotched with mud from the funer- 
als of hundreds of friends. 

Shoes reflecting the happiness of pleasant 
hours spent in cheerful conversation. 

Shoes whose cracks are filled with the dust 
from the floors of the business firms that he 
visited in performing his duties. 

Shoes whose soles are slick from wear down 
the aisles of his church. 

Shoes with heels run over from following 
the activities of his boys at play. 

Shoes with the tongues lolling out from 
recounting many a news story. 

Shoes hard to fill, 

Shoes impossible to fill, 

God bless these shoes—shoes with laces of 
gold. 
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ROA To Cite Called-Up Reservists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the reserv- 
ist has no better friend than the Reserve 
Officers Association which has been 
fighting for a strong national defense 
since it was formed with the help. of 
General of the Armies John J. Pershing 
in 1922. Now that the some 156,000 re- 
servists called up last fall in the Berlin 
crisis are returning home, ROA will 
honor the units with the presentation to 
them of a special citation of distin- 
guished service. In this connection, 
ROA’'s national convention in Las Vegas, 
Ney., June 29, adopted the following res- 
olution: 

Whereas critical national security chal- 
lenges prompted the President to order a 
callup of nearly 156,000 reservists in the fall 
of 1961 in order to bolster the strength of 
the Nation’s military forces; and 

Whereas this callup brought to active 
duty, as a part of the Nation's active mili- 
tary forces some 8900 naval reservists, 
manning 40 destroyer-type warships, and 
18 squadrons of antisubmarine aircraft; 27,- 
000 men of the Air Reserve forces in 36 fly- 
ing squadrons and supporting units, of 
which over 10,000 in 11 fighter and recon- 
naissance squadrons and supporting units 
were deployed to oversea stations; and more 
than 400 Army Reserve. component units 
with 120,000 officers and men, which enabled 
the Army to deploy overseas sufficient addi- 
tional forces to bring the 7th Army up to 
strength and otherwise to increase the train- 
ing, readiness, and strength of the Active 
Forces; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has repeatedly issued public statements in 
high praise of these units and has credited 
them with “helping to prevent a war,” and 
the Secretary of Defense has given recogni- 
tion to the unprecedented contributions to 
national security by these officers and men; 
and 

Whereas these units, with their officers and 
men, have demonstrated the great value of 
the Nation's Reserve programs, have reflected 
great credit upon themselves, the Reserves 
as a part of the military forces, and upon 
our Nation and its traditions; and 

Whereas the President and the Def se 
Department huve announced that the serv- 
ices of these officers and men, in their units. 
will no longer be required for active duty 
after this summer and it is planned to re- 
lease them from active duty, returning them 
with honors to their home communities: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation of the United States formally express 
pride in the great accomplishment of the 
Nation’s Reserve forces in this crisis and 
that we join in extending honors to the 
units, their commanders, and their men dur- 
ing their welcome home; and that we urge 
our chapters and departments to cooperate 
fully in such welcoming ceremonies: aud be 
it. further 

Resolved, That in further formal recogni- 
tion the Reserve Officers Association author- 
ize and direct the production of Special Cita- 
tion of Distinguished Service, and that 
chapters and departments take necessary 
steps to make there awards at appropriate 
ceremonies. 
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Out of School and Out of Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
are aware of the problems created by 
the existence of unemployment among 
young people in many communities 
throughout our land. In some respects 
this is an aspect of juvenile delinquency, 
but when we look at it another way, we 
realize that it is also a tremendous chal- 
lenge to society. 

I would like to call attention to a fine 
article on this subject which appears in 
the July edition of Overview, a magazine 
for educational executives. This articie 
was written by Miss Louise Bernard, 
State supervisor for distributive educa- 
tion for Virginia and vice president of 
the American Vocational Association, 
and is entitled “Out of School and Out 
of Work.” 

The article follows: 

Our oF SCHOOL AND Our OF WORK 


Out of school and out of work. This is a 
hard way to describe a young American. 
Yet, during this past spring semester, nearly 
1 million youngsters between 14 and 19 
years of age were in this very situation. They 
were the ones who missed last month's grad- 
uation ceremonies. They were the missing 
faces in the 1962 yearbook. s 

A great deal of effort has been expended 
on the problem of unemployment. Instru- 
ments of National, State, and local govern- 
ment have been called into service. The Area 
Redevelopment Act and the National Man- 
power and Training Act are two prominent 
examples, In many Cases, however, the re- 
sults have been a kind of holding action, 
especially in regard to unemployed youth. 

By New Year's Day, 1970, about 26 million 
new workers will have entered the American 
labor force. Nearly half of them will be 
under 25. During the current decade, new 
workers will be looking for jobs at a rate 40 
percent greater than the rate during the 
last decade, the so-called fabulous fifties. 
There are now about one million young peo- 
Ple, 14-19, in the labor force but out of 
work; it is reasonable to assume, therefore, 
that a million and a half—or more—teen- 
agers will be in the same fix in 1970. As 
they are today, so will they be then: the big- 
gest single age group of unemployed workers 
in America. 

To many people, the figures have little 
Meaning: “These youngsters may be out of 
work now, but they will eventually find a job. 
It is a temporary trial and not a permanent 
Condition for the vast majority.” Certainly 
the fgcts do bear out this view: But will 
these young people—a million of them drift- 
ing about each year—be productive workers 
and responsible citizens when they finally 
land those precious jobs? They can consti- 
tute a growing army of inadequate, poorly 
trained, nonretrainable, bitter citizen work- 
ers, Once again, the facts bear out this view, 
also. 

In May 1961, the White House Conference 
on Children and Youth attacked the problem 
of youth unemployment but came up with 
a recommendation for more work-experience 
Programs. Work experience is most often a 
Quick cure for juvenile delinquency. Sev- 
eral la ge cities—Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Chicago, New York—have some kind of work- 
experience program going. The U.S. Depart- 
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ment of Labor, through its 1,800 local U.S. 
Employment Service offices around the coun- 
try, is encouraging work experience. “Put 
Youth on a Job—Today's Investment, To- 
morrow's Profit“ is its theme, It reminds 
one of the good old days, when boys and 
girls kept out of trouble as long as they 
hoed potatoes, delivered papers, or minded 
babies. It is a naive view of today’s econ- 
omy. 

This emphasis on work experience has also 
left an idea with youth that there are many 
good paying jobs outside the classroom which 
do not require much skill or knowledge. 
Why stay in school when governmental and 
social agencies are anxious to find you a job? 
Even HEW Secretary Ribicoff has encouraged 
this sort of thing by saying that “present 
labor laws are too stringent for the 14- to 
18-year-olds,” offering the argument that 
“work never hurt any youngster; it didn’t 
hurt me.” 

The second and better approach is coopera- 
tive education, an approach to which the 
leadership of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation subscribes and which, we believe, 
offers young people an effective and fair 
avenue of lifetime employment. Coopera- 
tive education Is part of our total educational 
system; young people can rely on it, whereas 
they cannot always rely on nonstructured 
programs that merely put them to work. 

We haye had cooperative education with 
us for a long time. In 1906, the University 
of Cincinnati established the first formal 
cooperative program in higher education 
(engineering); over 100 institutions now 
have some kind of co-op program. 

During the past 20 years, public schools 
have been setting up more vocational part- 
time cooperative programs. Under the guid- 
ance of a vocational teacher-coordinator, the 
student selects a career and a program. In 
class, he studies subject matter related to 
that career. On his part-time job, he ap- 
plies that knowledge. The teacher-coordi- 
nator works closely with the job sponsor in 
developing the young worker. Both guide 
him either further into his chosen career 
field or out and into another field, should 
job-evidence show this to be advisable. The 
student is not dumped into a job and al- 
lowed to sink or swim, This kind of super- 
vised, coordinated, related training is the 
most realistic training for the new worker 
about to enter our complex economy on his 
own. It gives him a foundation of good 
work habits despite the apparent (to him) 
chaos of business and industrial technology. 
He has self-respect and pride, the two basic 
elements of employee honesty. Part-time 
cooperative programs are now carried out in 
the fields of vocational office training, in- 
“dustrial training, and distributive education. 

The professional administrator of voca- 
tional education knows that cooperative 
training is far preferable to “a Job for a job's 
sake.” The evidence is overwhelming. It is 
apparent in my own geld of distributive edu- 
cation, where the largest number of place- 
ment possibilities exists for cooperative train- 
ing students. Distributive education is stu- 
dent centered and concerned with the 
discipline of distribution in our economy. 
Merchandising and management activities 
and the economics, organization, and operat- 
ing techniques peculiar to the field of dis- 
tribution are of paramount importance in 
the curriculum. Through the clearly defined 
methodology—the cooperative method—dls- 
tributive education is concerned more with 
developing information and good judgment 
in this highly competitive field than it is 
with imparting technical skill. It is only 
through participation in such a training pro- 
gram that the high mortality rates for both 
individuals and business can be reduced. 

The stores on Main Street provide an 
excellent laboratory for the student in co- 
operative distribution training. Under the 
watchful eyes of two supervisors—the teach- 
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er-coordinator in the school and the down- 
town supervisor on the job—the student 
finds his way in distribution and retail 
sales. 

Distribution is somewhat unique in that 
part-time openings are common. One- 
fourth of all sales workers in the country 
are on a part-time basis to begin with: 
More significant, however, wholesale and re- 
tail (distribution) employment increased 
by about 23 percent during the last decade, 
comfortably ahead of the 18-percent rate for 
all other sectors of nonagricultural em- 
ployment. But these figures tell only half 
the story. 

It is painful to report that only 38,304 
high school students were enrolled in part- 
time distributive education in 1960. This 
enroliment could be doubled and tripled 
without injury to the secondary curriculum. 
Such expansion would provide a more real- 
istic picture of how education prepares 
young people for available jobs in our econ- 
omy. One must ask, “How many of the 1 
million teenagers now out of school and 
out of work might have benefited from 
cooperative training in just this one field 
of distribution?” 

In 1959, the American Vocational Associa- 
tion surveyed the 50 State supervisors of 
distributive education programs, industrial 
cooperative training programs, and voca- 
tional office training programs. Only 31 re- 
plies came back from those in distributive 
education. (This isn't too big a shock. 
Some New England and farm State finance 
their programs on virtually a petty cash 
basis.) We found a heavy reliance upon 
the State employment service, an indica- 
tor that education personnel are allowing 
some responsibility to shift to the respective 
State labor departments for whom job“ has 
more meaning than “job preparation.” On 
the whole, it was a discouraging picture: in 
just this one field of distributive educa- 
tion—which should be training close to 
half our labor force—counseling was inad- 
equate, if present at all; community in- 
volvement and understanding were below 
the minimums needed; and plans and poli- 
cies were either absent or in disarray. 

It is important for all administrators to 
know and understand our conclusions, for 
they will, I believe, focus a sharp light on 
problems basic to our current youth-unem- 
ployment situation. These are the prior- 
ities, as the AVA sees them: 

1. We must learn how to help solve the 
youth-unemployment problem without low- 
ering standards in our existing cooperative 
vocational p: This could mean de- 
veloping a preemployment training pro- 
gram on a level a notch below cooperative 
part-time training programs, so that young 
people not now in those full-year curricu- 
lums could receive some specific, immediate 
job orientation and experience. 

2. We must place the facts before the 
proper legislative committees so that future 
legislation to expand youth training will 
recognize vocational programs as 
the proper instruments for carrying out such 
legislation. 

3. We must inform the public on the im- 
portant differences between a student who 
enters the labor force via supervised voca- 
tional training and the work-experience 
student who is placed in a job as a kind of 
therapy for Juvenile delinquency, 

4. We must develop for educational ad- 
ministrators and guidance counselors an ef- 
fective approach toward gaining more and 
better cooperation from business and toward 
reaching more and better students for our 
programs, : 

5. We must recruit great numbers of 
qualified teacher-coordinators through sound 
pre-service and in-service teacher-training 
programs. 

6. We must find a way to break the bot- 
tleneck in today’s guidance program so that 
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students can intelligently enroll in part- 
time vocational education. 

7. We must apply the “programing con- 
cept” of training on both the high school 
and adult levels by offering a series of pro- 
grams for specialized fields in distribution 
the food field, the hard-lines field, the 
petroleum field, the service field—instead of 
offering just one course (‘Distributive Edu- 
cation"). 

8. We must strengthen the role of our 
professional organizations, such as the AVA, 
in order to develop unified, fair, and up-to- 
date plans and policies for attacking the 
youth-unemployment problem. 

These eight points represent a good begin- 
ning toward preparing our youhg people for 
a productive, personally satisfying working 
life. 


Patriotism Won Over Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, it is always 
interesting when a man who has been 
the object of much criticism is suddenly 
given high praise by one of his severest 
critics. One example of this phenomenon 
is to be found in a recent column which 
Drew Pearson wrote about Thomas E. 
Dewey, former Governor of New York 
and two-time Republican nominee for 
President. The column centers on the 
election campaign of 1944, and how 
Dewey, who was in possession of certain 
facts about Pearl Harbor which he 
could have used to his advantage, re- 
frained from doing so to keep the 
Japanese from learning that we had 
broken their code. 

Having been acquainted with Mr. 
Dewey for many years, and having served 
on his campaign staff, I know that this 
is not an isolated incident. Thomas 
Dewey has always been a man of un- 
questioned integrity, one who always put 
his country first. For the benefit of 
those Members who may not have read 
this particular article, I would like to 
insert it in the Record at this point. 

The article follows: 

PaTRIoTISM WON Over POLITICS 

This writer, having sometimes been criti- 
cal of Thomas E. Dewey, would like to even 
up the score by recounting how he patrioti- 
cally gave up a sure-fire campaign issue 
which might have made him President. 

The story is revealed in a book by Dan 
T. Moore and Martha Waller, “Cloak and 
Cipher,” which deals with secret codes and 
wartime espionage. Specifically, it tells how 
the United States had broken the secret 
Japancse code for transmitting messages just 
before Pearl Harbor and how a message warn- 
ing of the attack was recelved in advance but 
not acted upon because “everything at the 
top level in Washington seemed to be closed 
for the weekend.” 

As a result of this nonchalance, the U.S. 
Navy suffered its greatest defeat in history. 

Three years later, when President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt came up for reelection to a 
fourth term, the young GOP candidate 
against him, Tom Dewey, was preparing to 
make the Pearl Harbor catastrophe an im- 
portant issue. Enough had leaked out to 
know that it resulted from bungling at the 
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top. But Republican leaders did not know 
that the breaking of the Japanese secret 
code was involved. 

However, Authors Moore and Waller tell 
how Gen. George C. Marshall, then Chief of 
Staff, sent a top secret letter to Dewey, with- 
out the knowledge of President Roosevelt, re- 
vealing the consequences—if the breaking of 
the Japanese code was disclosed. 

“The most vital evidence in the Pearl 
Harbor matter consists of our intercepts of 
the Japanese diplomatic communications,” 
the Chief of Staff wrote the GOP candidate, 

“We have gone ahead with this business 
of deciphering their codes until we possess 
other codes, German as well as Japa- 
nese * * * the Battle of the Coral Sea was 
based on deciphered messages and therefore 
our few ships were in the right place at the 
right time. Further, we were able to con- 
centrate our limited forces to meet their ad- 
vances on Midway when otherwise we almost 
certainly would have been some 3,000 miles 
out of the place. 

“The heavy losses reported from time to 
time which they sustain by reason of our 
submarine action largely result from the 
fact that we know the sailing dates and the 
routes of their convoys and can notify our 
submarines to He in wait at the proper 
point.” 

General Marshall revealed much more 
about U.S. victories based on breaking the 
Japanese codes, then concluded: “You will 
understand from the foregoing the utter 
tragic consequences if the present political 
debates regarding Pearl Harbor reveal to the 
enemy any suspicion of the vital sources of 
information we now possess. 

“I am presenting this matter to you for 
your secret information in the hope that you 
will see your way clear to avoid the tragic 
results with which we are now threatened in 
the present political campaign.” 

Dewey decided to put the interests of the 
United States above his own political ambi- 
tion. Authors Moore and Waller point out 
that the 1944 election was close and that 
“if only 1 voter in 26 had changed his vote 
from Roosevelt to Dewey, because he knew 
the full facts regarding Pearl Harbor, Gov- 
ernor Dewey would have been elected Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, this year 
the importance of Captive Nations 
Week assumes greater significance than 
ever before. 

The Communist-constructed Berlin 
wall dramatically demonstrates that the 
Iron Curtain needs concrete and mortar 
reinforcement when it comes in close 
contact with the civilization of the free 
world. The valiant stories of refugees 
risking life itself to surmount such bar- 
riers in order to obtain asylum in the 
free world are adding moving chapters 
to the annals of human courage—as well 
as Communist cruelty. 

We. know that congressional recogni- 
tion of the plight of all captive nations 
causes consternation in the Kremlin and 
offers needed hope to peoples under its 
subjugation, In this way we pledge our 
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allegiance to the ideals of freedom which 
no power on earth has been able to 
eradicate. 

Our distinguished colleague, Repre- 
sentative EDWARD J. DERWINSKI, should 
be commended for his untiring leader- 
ship in preserving and promoting the 
observance of this important week. 


Captive Nations Week: A Time of 
Opportunity 


SPEECH 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr.FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
given this statement the title “Captive 
Nations Week: A Time of Opportunity.” 

This is, I believe, an apt title, because 
the commemoration of Captive Nations 
Week is in every sense a time of oppor- 
tunity.” 

For America it is once again a time to 
serve the cause of human freedom by 
calling the attention of the world to Com- 
munist tyranny and oppression. 

We Americans have often been criti- 
cized for taking a simplistic view of world 
affairs. Certainly in our view of the 
Communist bloc this generalization is by 
and large correct. 

All too often we have been inclined to 
regard the Soviet empire as a massive, 
unfissionable monolith. 

We attribute more cohesiveness to the 
bloc than what it deserves. 

We have failed to focus our attention 
upon the forces of erosion within the 
Communist bloc. 

We have failed to comprehend the 
vitality inherent in the political pro- 
cesses of man that cause diffusion of 
power, change and adaptation in polit- 
ical systems. 

We have failed to understand that the 
Communist bloc is a complex of national- 
ities who are responsive to deep-seated, 
historic traditions of nationalism. 

We have failed to appreciate that in 
our day nationalism is still a powerful 
force for fragmentation, a force no less 
dynamic today than in the American his- 
toric experience of 1776. 

Thus, when Tito broke from Stalin’s 
Cominform in 1948, we were taken by 
surprise. Similarly, the Polish crisis and 
Hungarian revolt of 1956 caught us un- 
prepared. And today, we have yet to 
assess fully the vast implications of the 
emerging split now evident between So- 
viet Russia on the one hand and Albania 
and Communist China on the other. 

I do not propose to discuss and analyze 
all the centrifugal forces within the 
Communist bloc. I only want to touch 
on one: the power of nationalism. 

Nationalism is anathema to Commu- 
nists. It runs directly counter to all basic 
Communist dogma. It does so, because 
nationalism is essentially a separatist 
force, and separatism means disintegra- 
tion of Communist solidarity which in 
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turn means diffusion of power and ulti- 
mately weakness. 

Ever since the founding of the multi- 
national Soviet state, the Soviet leaders 
have preached against the dangerous, 
disruptive power of what they call bour- 
geois nationalism. They have desperate- 
ly tried to reconcile the forces of inter- 
nal Soviet nationalism with the spirit 
of proletarian internationalism. Some- 
times, they resorted to physical force 
and even bloodshed to achieve their 
goals. Even today the suppression of 
nationalism in the Ukraine, the Baltic 
States, Georgia, Armenia or elsewhere 
in the Soviet state is sometimes ruthless 
and harsh. In recent weeks, for exam- 
ple, our own press has carried many 
stories of mounting Soviet attacks on 
Soviet Jewry. 

Within the Communist bloc the same 
eroding force of nationalism is at work. 
China refuses to follow Moscow’s lead. 
Albania still remains hostile and un- 
reconciled. The Poles, Hungarians, 
Czechs, Slovaks, and other nationalities 
in Eastern Europe seek their own status 
within the rigid structure of the Com- 
munist commonwealth. Poland still 
seeks to maintain a measure of inde- 
pendence from Moscow. 

What binds the captive peoples to- 
gether in their hostility toward Moscow 
and its imperial system is the spirit of 
nationalism. 

We ought to understand, therefore, 
that nationalism is our ally in the cold 
war. Indeed, nationalism is one of our 
greatest and most reliable allies. 

It follows, therefore, that if we wish 
to encourage the forces of political 
erosion within the Communist bloc, if we 
wish to weaken world communism and 
put it where it belongs, on the defensive; 
then, we must direct our attention to the 
task of encouraging the forces of na- 
tionalism. 

Today is a time of opportunity” to do 
just this. 


Our opportunity is now present as 


We once again observe Captive Nations 
Week, 

This year, more than ever before, we 
must reassure the captive nations of 
Europe that we are aware of their plight 
and have not forgotten them when they 
need to be remembered most. We must 
Convince them of our conviction that the 
tragedies of the past will not continue 
to be tragedies in the future, and that 
the United States will continue to sup- 
Port all of these Communist-enslaved 
Peoples until they have won the freedom 
to control their.own destinies on their 
own soil. 


More on the Pension Grab 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962 
Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, here is an- 


Other timely editorial which appeared in 
the Washington Post this morning: 
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MORE ON THE PENSION GRAB 


The petition to release from the House 
Veterans’ Committee a bill that would grant 
monthly pensions of $102.37 to all veterans 
of the First World War now bears 205 of a 
required 219 signatures. 

In its vitriolic and abusive campaign to re- 
lease the pension bill, the Veterans of World 
War I of the U.S.A., Inc., purports to speak on 
behalf of the “forgotten man.“ But the facts 
belie this claim. World War I veterans com- 
prise only 15 percent of the participants in 
the Nation's wars, but they have, to date, 
received 28 percent of all money spent for 
veterans. And 78 percent of all non-service- 
connected pensions in fiscal 1963 will be paid 
to veterans of the First World War and their 
survivors. 

The House Veterans“ Committee has re- 
mained firm in its opposition to this irre- 
sponsible legislation because it would pro- 
vide little additional relief to those aged and 
disabled yeterans who are now pensioned, but 
would add to the pension rolls 631,000 persons 
who are not in need of public assistance. 

Not one of the four major veterans 
groups—the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
American’ Legion, the Disabled American 
Veterans, or the AMVETS—supports the pen- 
sion bill, and it is to be hoped that their 
leaders will throw their weight on the side 
of responsibility by joining the vocal op- 
position. 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION, OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, this 
year as with every year since 1959 we 
come again to observe Captive Nations 
Week. For 3 years now this annual ob- 
servance has become an important part 
of our national observances. Through 
a joint resolution of Congress the Pres- 
ident is authorized and requested to des- 
ignate the third week in July as Captive 
Nations Week. On this third Captive 
Nations Week may its observance en- 
courage the captive peoples in knowing 
that we in the free world have not for- 
gotten them and may it serve in some 
measure to add strength to these peo- 
ples to carry on under the weight of their 
burden until some future day when lib- 
erty and freedom may come to their cap- 
tive lands. 

This outrageous captivity of nine vali- 
ant nations throws its dark shadow over 
everyone in the free world today. Over 
100 million people are imprisoned behind 
the Iron Curtain. Another 17 million 
are suffering the so-called freedom of 
East Germany. There will be few of 
those long-suffering people behind the 
Iron Curtain who will hear, or even 
know, that we are remembering them 
this week, but to those few who do, may 
the knowledge that someone really cares 
enable them to bear up still longer un- 
der the heaviest of yokes. 

It takes a little effort now to recall 
when all of these nations were free, fol- 
lowing World War I, and that they re- 
mained so until they became involved 
in the horrors of World War II. Then, 
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they fell victims to the holocaust from 
which they have never emerged. 

Khrushchey and his company of plot- 
ters and sadists become angy and vitu- 
perative at our reference to these un- 
happy, enslaved people as the captive 
nations. Let them, The truth always 
hurts. The Red masters prefer to desig- 
nate those imprisoned, downtrodden 
groups as people's democracies.” 

They make ostentatious references to 
their sublime happiness and deep satis- 
faction with their existence under the 
Soviet regime. But we all have heard 
the continuing firsthand accounts from 
terrified refugees as to their experi- 
ences—which were the exact opposite 
of happy ones. We have heard from the 
very lips of victims that there is no free- 
dom of expression or of religion. That 
they have no self-determination. That 
they are the enslaved minions of the 
Kremlin, with no promise from their 
masters of release from their involun- 
tary sad plight. They know not where 
their food will come from and suffer from 
malnutrition and near starvation while 
they struggle to fill the Red quotas, 

We might ask ourselves how can we 
say we are really freemen until the foul 
shackles of these ghoulish people's 
democracies” are struck and relegated 
to the past. 

It is in these captive nations that the 
central issue between the East and West 
is brought into focus—the issue of free- 
dom versus slavery. It is little wonder 
the Kremlin is so sensitive when we speak 
of these peoples as captive because the 
Reds know it is a captive of suppressed 


* nationalities and people who have had a 


history of freedom. 

On this observance let us pray that 
this year's may be the last and that there 
will be no need for another observance, 
Let us pray that before another July our 
brothers laboring under the Soviet im- 
posed captives may be delivered from 
this totalitarian tyranny. 


Public Inspection of Network Affiliation 
Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp an important rule- 
making notice issued on July 13, 1962, 
by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission because it provides an illuminat- 
ing example of how the congressional in- 
vestigation and hearing process may 
operate to assist and stimulate the Fed- 
eral regulatory agencies in taking salu- 
tary remedial action. 

Some 6 years ago the Antitrust Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary, of which I am chairman, 
in the course of preparing for public 
hearings on monopoly aspects of the tele- 
vision broadcasting industry, collected 
and made a painstaking analysis of the 
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so-called affiliation contracts, which de- 
fine the relations between the major tele- 
vision networks and their affiliated sta- 
tions throughout the country. During 
the public hearings conducted by the 
Antitrust Subcommittee in the fall of 
1956, network executives were interro- 
gated in depth about the salient features 
of these contracts. 

From its study of the record, the sub- 
committee found the affiliation contract 
to be “a cornerstone of broadcasting, 
materially affecting the financial well- 
being of network and affiliate alike.” 
Even more significantly, our subcommit- 
tee concluded that these agreements re- 
vealed “the existence of widespread, 
arbitrary, and substantial differences in 
the terms accorded by each network to 
its individual affiliates, particularly in 
respect of station compensation for net- 
work broadcasting services. Further, 
these differences primarily favor larger, 
multiple-station licenses vis-a-vis small, 
independent operators.” 

Accordingly, the subcommittee recom- 
mended that the Commission study the 
terms of affiliation agreements on file 
with it for the purpose of currently ap- 
prising itself as to whether any of those 
terms are inconsistent with the public 
interest.” Additionally, the subcommit- 
tee urged the Commission to “consider 
the advisability of making these affilia- 
tion contracts public.” Thus, removing 
the label of confidentiality from these 
contracts in the files of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and affording 
each station the opportunity of discover- 
ing the terms accorded by the networks 
to the other affiliates, would, at least, 
constitute a first step in the direction of 
alleviating the present competitive im- 
balance. 

Against this background I am pleased 
to inform the Congress that the Federal 
Communications Commission has issued 
a notice of proposed rulemaking with 
a view to amending the Commission's 
rules to permit public inspection of net- 
work affiliation contracts. In the text 
of its notice, which follows, the Commis- 
sion forthrightly acknowledges the key 
role played by our Antitrust Subcommit- 
tee in promoting action on this impor- 
tant matter as well as the contribution 
made by the staff report of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

The article follows: 

NOTICE oF PROPOSED RULEMAKING 


(In the matter of amendment of section 0.406 
of the Commission's rules to permit pub- 
lic inspection of network affiliation con- 
tracts before the Federal Communications 
Commission, Washington, D.C., docket 
No. 14710) 


1. Notice is hereby given of proposed rule- 

in the above-captioned matter. 

2. In 1957, the Antitrust Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary rec- 
ommended that the Commission consider 
the advisability of making public the net- 
work affiliation contracts filed with it. The 
committee's recommendation was based upon 
its conclusion that its “study of the agree- 
ments reveals the existence of widespread, 
arbitrary, and substantial differences in the 
terms accorded by each network to its in- 
dividual affiliates, particularly in respect of 
station compensation for network broadcast- 
ing services, Further, these differences pri- 
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marily favor larger, multiple-station licensees 
vis-a-vis small, independent operators.“ 

3. That same year the staff report of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce concluded that affiliation con- 
tracts should be made a matter of public 
record. Subsequently, the network study 
staff recommended in its report that the 
Commission make public the affiliation con- 
tracts filed with it, including the compensa- 
tion provisions of these contracts. 

4. The Commission is of the view that rule- 
making should be instituted on such a pro- 
posal in order that all interested parties may 
submit their views and relevant data. 

5. Authority for the adoption of the 
amendment proposed herein is contained in 
sections 4 (i) and (J), and 303 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, as amended. 

6. Pursuant to applicable procedures set 
out in section 1.213 of the Commission rules, 
interested parties may file comments on or 
before August 20, 1962, and reply comments 
on or before September 4, 1962. All relevant 
and timely comments and reply comments 
will be considered by the Commission before 
final action is taken in this proceeding. In 
reaching its decision in this proceeding, the 
Commission may also take into account other 
relevant information before it, in addition to 
the specific comments invited by this notice. 

7. In accordance with the provisions of 
section 1.54 of the rules, an original and 
14 copies of all written comments and state- 
ments shall be furnished the Commission. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
CoMMISSION, 
BEN F. WAPLE, 
Acting Secretary. 

Attachment: Adopted July 13, 1962; re- 

leased July 16, 1962. 
APPENDIX 


Section 0.406(c) is amended to read as 


follows: 

“Section 0.406. Inspection of records. 

“(c) All applications an amendments 
thereto filed under title II and title III of 
the act, including all documents and ex- 
hibits filed with and made a part thereof, 
and all communications protesting or en- 
dorsing any such applications, authoriza- 
tions, and certifications issued upon such 
applications; all pleadings, depositions, ex- 
hibits, transcripts of testimony, reports of 
examiners or presiding officers, exceptions, 
briefs, proposed reports, or findings of fact 
and conclusions; all minutes and orders of 
the Commission; and network affiliation con- 
tracts, agreements, or understandings filed 
pursuant to section 1.342 (47 CFR 1.342). 
The information filed under section 1.341 
(47 CFR 1.341) and transcription contracts 
filed pursuant to section 1.342 (47 CFR 
1.342) shall not be open to public inspec- 
tion. The Commission may, however, either 
on its own motion, or on motion of an 
applicant, permittee or licensee, for good 
cause shown, designate any of the material 
in this paragraph as “not for public 
inspection.“ 


He Should Be Sent Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Philadelphia Inquirer of July 18, 
1962: 
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He SHOULD Be Sent BACK 


British justice will be showing itself in an 
astonishingly strange light should it permit 
the escape of Robert Soblen, the convicted 
Soviet spy, from the prison sentence awaiting 
him in this country. 

The outcome of the habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings brought by Soblen is still in doubt, 
but there is reportedly a good chance, be- 
cause of the legal and political factors build- 
ing up in his favor, that the spy may end up 
a free man in England, with nothing to pre- 
vent him from accepting asylum there or 
traveling on to Russia. 

The ponderous handling of the Soblen case 
in England, since the spy craftily gained a 
temporary hayen there, is in contrast with 
the way Israel dealt with him when he landed 
in that country on his bail-jumping flight 
from the-United States. His entry in Israel 
was obtained illegally by the use of false 
papers including a passport made out to his 
dead brother, and the authorities there 
promptly placed him on a plane bound for 
New York. 

Soblen managed to interrupt the return 
trip by slashing his wrist and his abdomen 
just enough to get hospitalized in London. 
Then with the employment of high-priced 
lawyers—paid by what means?—he set in 
motion the legal machinery designed to keep 
him permanently out of U.S. custody. 

While the British Home Office was hur- 
rledly planning to get him back on a US.- 
bound plane, he was winning a hearing on a 
habeas corpus petition, based on the con- 
tention that he was entitled to the protection 
of British law. 

Yet it seems unarguable that Soblen is an 
alien convict who either is illegally in Eng- 
land or is theoretically still in transit, from 
Israel to the United States. He could have 
been kept in custody, after his artful knife- 
slashing, and carried on to New York, 

Once his superficial wounds were patched 
up, he should have been shipped to New 
York without further ado, and it is unfor- 
tunate that a judge of the High Court 
should have helped along the spy's game by 
issuing a writ for the habeas corpus pro- 
ceeding. 

In another notorious instance, a Soviet spy 
fleeing from a prison sentence in this coun- 
try after jumping bail was abetted in his 
escape by the British courts. That was Ger- 
hart Eisler, who was taken off a Polish ship 
in British waters and held for return to the 
United States only to be set free on appeal 
to the courts. Eisler went on to East Ger- 
many and is propaganda chief of the Com- 
munist regime there. 

Robert Soblen furnished Russia with U.S. 
security secrets for 20 years. He was con- 
victed and sentenced after a fair trial. It is 
no friendly act—and no act of justice—for 
the British now to help him escape. 


The Federal Home Loan Bank Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
as you are aware, I have been acutely 
concerned with the operations of our 
Federal Government agencies and de- 
partments for many years. This con- 
cern, I believe, has been shared by my 
colleagues. A few years ago the Con- 
gress actively dealt with the operations 
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of some of the so-called regulatory agen- 

cies and it is hoped that there has been 

& resulting improvement in their opera- 

tions. For the past 2 years my distin- 

guished colleague, the Honorable JOHN. 

E. Moss of California, has been chairman 

of the Special Subcommittee on the 

Home Loan Bank Board of the House 

Committee on Government Operations. 

This special subcommittee has been mak- 

ing a study and investigation of the Fed- 

eral Home Loan Bank Board and its 
constituent agencies. This Federal 
agency, the Federal Home Loan Bank 

Board, has a supervisory and regulatory 

responsibility and function over the sav- 

ings and loan associations whose ac- 
counts are insured by an instrumentality 
of the Federal Government—the Federal 

Savings anc Loan Insurance Corpora- 

tion. The savings and loan associations, 

We are aware, are an integral and vital 

part of the Nation’s homebuilding 

industry. 

The hearings of this special subcom- 
mittee present a startling and amazing 
Picture of some of the past operations of 
this agency. There is apparently great 
need for reform and correction. It is 
hoped that the present members of the 
Bank Board will make use of the public 
record to effect improvement. 

On Monday, July 16, 1962, Congress- 
man Moss was the key speaker at the 
annual convention of the Georgia Sav- 
ings and Loan League held in Asheville, 
N.C. I feel strongly that all Members of 
the House will find Congressman Moss’ 
address both interesting and informa- 
tive and I ask permission to include it 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The address follows: 

Aw ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN JOHN E. Moss, 
CHAIRMAN, SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE 
Home Loan Bank BOARD, BEFORE THE 
GEORGIA SAVINGS AND LOAN LEAGUE ANNUAL 
CONVENTION AT ASHEVILLE, N.C., JULY 16, 
1962 
I feel particularly privileged to have the 

opportunity of appearing before the same 

forum utilized by Mr. John Wyman in 1958 

when he enunciated a Wyman doctrine as a 

Buide to the regulation and supervision of 

Savings and loan institutions. 

I am also pleased to have the opportunity 
to discuss with the Georgia Savings and Loan 
League the problems which have long been 
ot concern to you and to the officers of your 
league. Far too few of the leaders in the 
Savings and loan field have taken the time 
to express their concern with the rather in- 
formal procedures and policies which have 
for so long formed the basis for supervision 
and regulation of the great savings and loan 
industry. I fecl that I must take cognizance 
ot the role played by your own executive 
vice president, Mr. Ed Hiles, in giving voice 
to the concerns of your industry—in de- 
manding the greater clarity and definity of 
Tegulation needed as a guide to those who 
Seek to faithfully conduct their businesses 
in the interest of the investing community. 

I want to make it very clear that my ap- 
pearunce here today is as the chairman of an 
investigating subcommittee of the House of 
Representatives, and that I will discuss in- 
formation and knowledge gleaned as a result 
ot the activities of this subcommittee dur- 
ing the past 2 years. I specifically disclaim 
Status as an expert; I have never managed 
an association nor have I acted as an officer 
Or a director of an association. Until the 
time of my selection to chair the Special 
Subcommittee on the Home Loan Bank 

of the House Committee on Govern- 
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ment Operations by its distinguished chair- 
man, the Honorable WILIA L, Dawson, of 
Illinois, I had little interest in or active con- 
cern for the problems of savings and loan as- 
sociations—whether State or federally 
chartered. 

As a former active real estate broker I had 
had occasion to do business with associa- 
tions, and of course my concern as a broker 
was in securing the necessary financing of 
homes for which I had secured buyers. I was 
almost completely unprepared for the reve- 
lations which unfolded almost immediately 
upon assuming the chairmanship of this 
subcommittee. 

You may recall that initially I launched 
an investigation into the then recent selzure 
of the Long Beach Federal Savings and Loan 
Association in Long Beach, Calif. I under- 
took my investigative responsibilities without 
any prejudice or preconceived notions as to 
the merits of the seizure. I envisioned my 
role as that of a fact finder. Isought the op- 
portunity to proceed cooperatively with the 
then chairman of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, Mr. Albert J. Robertson, his 
two associates on the Board, and the Board's 
staff. In consonance with that objective, I 
instructed my staff to extend the greatest co- 
operation to the Board in the development of 
the facts surrounding the Long Beach case. 

A moment ago I mentioned the fact that 
I was unprepared for what shortly developed 
as the Board’s pattern of operation, Let me 
emphasize, gentlemen, in all sincerity that 
I was totally unprepared. 3 

A reading of the first day's hearings with 
the then chairman of the Board, Mr. Robert- 
son on the witness stand, I am confident will 
permit the reader full opportunity to share 
with me the feelings of frustration and out- 
rage which I experienced on that day and in 
the succeeding 11 days. Chairman Robertson 
entered a plea of privilege; he was uncertain 
whether it was executive or judicial—or a 
combination of both; and he hadn't the 
slightest idea as to the basis for his plea. 
But it became obvious that he did not want 
to discuss the merits of the Board's case 
against Long Beach—even though at that 
point it represented a case decided—a case 
closed. Seizure had taken place and a super- 
visory agent was in charge of Long Beach 
Federal—a fact fully accomplished—without 
affording the management of Long Beach 
Federal the slightest opportunity to be in- 
formed of the specific nature of charges or 
affording an opportunity to protest. 

Congress in 1954 amended the basic act 
which constitutes the charter of the Board. 
It specifically provided for hearings in ad- 
vance of seizure. A reading of the legislative 
history will confirm this, I think, except in 
those instances of the most urgent nature, 
where it is necessary to protect the interests 
of the institution and the interests of the 
shareholders. Long Beach was not such a 
case, The extended hearings on Long Beach 
were followed by hearings involving a mem- 
ber of the Georgia League; hearings per- 
taining to an association in Texas; and an- 
other in Clovis, N. Mex. In addition, the 
investigations into the facts surrounding 
instances of supervisory action against at 
least half a dozen others throughout the 
United States, have developed a record which 
speaks most persuasively in support of the 
need for the definition of terms for the re- 
sponsible regulation of savings and loan 
institutions by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. 

What is the pattern which has been clearly 
developed throughout the course of the ex- 
tended hearings conducted by my subcom- 
mittee? 

First, it is one of regulation and super- 
vision dominantly by the staff and the under- 
staff of the Home Loan Bank Board and the 
district banks, 

Second, the many instances of arbitrary 
and extralegal mandates of the Director of 
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the Division of Supervision, Mr. John 
Wyman. 

Third, the absence of regulation to fore- 
warn against practices which are repeatedly 
cited by supervision as the basis for the 
extralegal demands or as in the case of Long 
Beach, for the ultimate action of seizure. 

I am going to discuss the three points 
but first let me say to you gentlemen that 
I am not an enemy of regulation of your 
industry nor am I a person who feels that 
Government is always wrong and industry 
right. But I am a firm believer that neces- 
sary regulation must be fairly and equitably 
applied and that those who are regulated 
have the absolute right and need to know 
the terms of regulation. And, as a Member 
of Congress, I will support this philosophy 
and I will oppose with all my strength, and 
wisdom, and persuasiveness, a contrary 
course. 

I have charged the understaff of the Board 
with arrogating unto itself the right to set 
policy and the right to determine the condi- 
tions of supervision and I recognize that this 
is a serious charge. So, I think it is incum- 
bent upon me to document, with the words 
of supervision, some typical examples. 

In discussing with Mr. Wyman whether or 
not two instances of early disbursement of 
funds to a builder constitutes and supports 
a charge of unsafe or unsound practice, I 
contended that it was not conclusive evi- 
dence to support such a charge—that full 
development of the facts were necessary to 
render a proper Judgment. 

Mr, Wyman responded and I quote: 

“I think we did a considerable develop- 
ment of fact here. Again I made my state- 
ment as to my view on this, and wherever 
any such situation as this has come to my 
personal attention, I have endeavored to 
stop it and I think we have stopped it, and 
to further restate the matter, unless and 
until the board tells me to do otherwise, and 
as long as I hold the position that I now 
hold, when I find this kind of thing I am 
going to do my best to get it stopped.” 

I described as arbitrary and dogmatic his 
judgment that the single or double occur- 
rence on its face without having to probe 
any more deeply, constitutes grounds for 
charging unsafe and unsound. 

Mr. Wyman then said, and I quote: 

“Well, that is where you and I don't agree 
on it. I have stated my view on it, and it is 
very definite, and as far as I am concerned 
quite conclusive.” 

At another point during the hearings we 
were discussing with Mr. Wyman credit poli- 
cles and practices of the association and 
the relationship of slow loans to such poli- 
cies and practices. 

Mr. Wyman insisted that the dollar 
amount of slow or delinquent loans was the 
influencing factor without regard to the 
assets or number of loans of the particular 
association. Let me read the exchange I 
had with Mr. Wyman on this subject, and I 
quote: 

“Mr. Moss. If you make more loans, you 
are going to have more delinquencies, aren't 
you, regardless of how prudent you are? 

Mr. Wyman. Well, I would say this to 
you, sir: We are not going to overlook the 
dollar increase in the amount of delinquent 
loans. 

“Mr. Moss, I didn’t say you should over- 
look the dollar amount of delinquent loans. 

“Mr. WYMAN, We are not going to look 
at the percentage to assets only. We are 
going to look at the other aspect of the 
matter.” 

I expressed my opinion on this attitude 
by the following statement and I quote: 

“Well, now, let me tell you something. 
You keep telling me what you are going to 
do and what you are not going todo. Let me 
make it clear to you that one of the purposes 
of this Inquiry is to develop exactly what 
you do. And then I will be perfectly willing 
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to see whether you are going to be the sole 
arbiter of what you do.” 

I am perfectly willing to concede the sin- 
cerity of Mr. John Wyman. I am willing to 
concede the competence of Mr. Wyman. 
But—contrasted against these concessions is 
the fundamental principle that we are a Na- 
tion governed by law and that it is our right 
to be governed by law whether we are a char- 
tered group or an individual American. The 
wisdom of Mr. Wyman and the sincerity of 
Mr. Wyman do not in themselves constitute 
an adequate substitute for definitive rule or 
regulation. And nowhere in the law origi- 
nally creating the Board nor in any of the 
amendments to that law over the years is 
there any sanction for the role assumed by 
Mr. John Wyman. 

Going back to the many instances of arbi- 
trary and extra-legal mandates of the Direc- 
tor of the Division of Supervision, Mr. John 
Wyman: The staff of the Bank Board has 
gone into solvent associations in a number 
of instances and ordered the removal of di- 
rectors, the substitution of management, 
and changes in the numbers of directors. 
A search of the statute discloses no sanction 
for this action. In fact the Board's requests 
to the Congress for the authority to do these 
things have been denied over the years. 

Now in the case of Clovis, N. Mex., we 
have an even more shocking example of the 
arbitrariness of this supervision which can 
best be illustrated by reading an excerpt 
from the minutes of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board instructing the Director of 
Supervision, Mr. John Wyman, to do certain 
things, and I quote: 

“The Board instructed the Director to 
fully advise the board of directors of the 
Clovis Association as to the matters of super- 
visory concern arising from its management 
and operations and to request the board of 
directors to provide the association with 
sound management and sound practices, and 
to request that the board of directors select 
a committee of three from among their 
members who will be acceptable to the Di- 
rector and who will be authorized and di- 
rected promptly to develop a program which 
will correct said matters of serious super- 
visory concern and provide for the sound 
management and operation of the associa- 
tion in a manner acceptable to the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board.” 

Presumably acting on these instructions, 
Mr. Wyman called the board of directors 
of the Clovis Association to Little Rock to 
meet with him and the supervisory agent. 
At this meeting, without prior discussion, 
they were read a nine-page letter setting 
forth Mr. Wyman's findings of unsafe or un- 
sound policies and practices, and they were 
told to sign a letter committing themselves 
to full compliance with the—and I quote— 
“corrective action required.“ 

Mr. Wyman had been instructed to ad- 
vise” and “to request“ —not “require.” 

Under that authority Mr. Wyman's letter 
states and I quote: 

“It is imperative that conclusive steps now 
be taken to put an end to the unsafe or un- 
sound operation of the association and to 
the self-dealing relationships and practices 
which are the cause and the dominant pol- 
icy of that operation.” 

Mr. Wyman did not advise; he stated his 
conclusions as fact. 


Mr. Wyman was instructed to request the 
directors to provide the association with 
sound management and sound practices, and 
to request that they select, from among 
themselves, a committee of three to develop 
a program which could correct the matters 
of supervisory concern and provide for the 
sound management and operation of the as- 
sociation. His letter required that the direc- 
tors at that meeting in Little Rock establish 
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a committee of five directors, not three as 
he had been instructed; and that the pro- 
gram was to be approved by the division of 
supervision, 

Mr. Wyman demanded. This is very clear. 
He did not request as he was instructed. Mr. 
Wyman demanded, and his actions exceeded 
the specific instructions imposed upon him 
by his superiors, the members of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board. He exceeded 
his authority in that he required the em- 
ployment of a new managing officer and an 
increase in the number of directors from 7 
to at least 11. Mr. Wyman specifically re- 
quired that the new managing officer and the 
new directors be acceptable by and to the 
supervisory agent prior to appointment or 
election. 

I think I have made my point and illus- 
trated for you the almost contemptuous be- 
havior of Mr. Wyman. He apparently had 
not agreed with the Board instructions and 
so he undertook, on his own, to substantively 
change them in defiance—not in compli- 
ance—with those instructions. 

Now we really get down to the crux of the 
whole problem. We are told that you can’t 
define by regulation these practices cited by 
supervision as basis for supervisory actions 
against these institutions. And speaking 
from 14 years of legislative background, I 
assure you that I recognize the great difi- 
culty encountered in the promulgating of 
legal definitions and the spelling out of 
guidelines in law or regulation, But I also 
recognize that in order to cite a practice as 
the basis for action against an association 
or its officers—that the citing itself consti- 
tutes a definition, and that the repeated 
citing of these instances of objectionable 
practices leads to a series of instances of 
definition and certainly after more than a 
quarter of a century of operation, the Board 
from its own records should now be able to 
reduce to definitions the terms of manage- 
ment practices which it finds objectionable, 
and give notice to the entire industry that 
these, at least, will not be tolerated. Such a 
definition or series of definitive regulations 
do not have to be exclusive. 

They can still provide for the unforeseen 
development of conditions which might con- 
stitute another basis for charging unsafe 
or unsound practices. And certainly the 
Board can, without any difficulty define rela- 
tionships which constitute in their opinion, 
improper self-dealing or conflicts of interest 
on the part of officers or directors of asso- 
ciations. 

The thing that has impressed me greatly as 
I have studied the problems of the past 2 
years is the fact that the Board has a most 
contradictory attitude—accepting regularly 
as it does applications for charters or for in- 
surance of accounts from new or existing 
associations, whose board of directors are, in 
most cases, closely identified with activities 
allied to the home-ownership and home- 
building industry, are accepting those appli- 
cations without imposing any restraints. 
The Board must certainly recognize that the 
chief interest of these people is to encourage 
the wider ownership of homes in order to 
stimulate activity in their allied business 
interests. As a matter of fact, from the very 
beginning in the days when the Board had 
to go out and encourage the formation of 
savings and loan associations, it was to the 
man in the allied fields that they looked to 
for the support, the initiative and the 
guidance, which has resulted in the highly 
successful development of the savings and 
loan industry. Now we are told that the 
Board regards many of these activities and 
interests as constituting activities of in- 
terests in conflict with the impartial manage- 
ment or the exercise of impartial judgment 
in the operation of these associations. it 
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that be true, then here above all other areas 
the Board must, if it is to be consistent and 
it is to be responsible, define and give clear 
notice of activities which constitute conflict 
of interest or self-dealing. To apply, as they 
do now, a standard of flexibility is to 
countenance a standard highly discriminatory 
to many who have spent years in developing 
strong and constructive economic units in 
their community. 

Tam told that Mr. Wyman in 1958 gave you 
his views as to the nature of some of the con- 
flicts or violations of fiduciary relationships 
on the part of officers or managers of associa- 
tions. I am also told that Mr. Creighton, the 
chief counsel, in a speech in 1957, first under- 
took to define the chief counsel's position. 
But nowhere do I find the Board's position 
and it is the Board, not the director of super- 
vision nor the chief counsel who is charged 
with the responsibility of setting policy, a 
responsibility given them by the Congress 
with full authority to discharge it. It is to 
the Board we must look for guidance, and we 
have every right to expect, and I do expect, 
that the Board will respond by laying down 
the guidelines which will permit you to oper- 
ate—knowing fully that which is expected of 
you. 

The work of the subcommittee continues. 
Shortly we will be issuing reports based on 
the hearings involving the Clovis, N. Mex., 
and Alice, Tex., associations. Included in 
these reports will be recommendations 
which I have every confidence will receive 
the full support of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, We have to complete 
additional hearings in Washington with the 
Board and its staff in order to complete our 
work on the Atlanta case and issue a report 
on that. And shortly the subcommittee 
must decide which additional cases it will 
also hear, Obviously we can't hear all of 
the complaints received. We have at- 
tempted to select those which illustrate im- 
portant basic problems and their relation- 
ship to the Board and the industry itself. 
We on the committee feel that we can best 
discharge our responsibilities to the Con- 
gress and to the public by carefully select- 
ing cases which develop a record supporting 
sound recommendations. 

I want to express to you my confidence of 
the sincerity of purpose of the new Chair- 
man of the Board Mr. Joseph McMurray, 
and his associate, Mr. Joseph Williams, of 
Virginia, I can assure you that they are cog- 
nizant of every development in the work 
of the Committee. They have been ex- 
tremely cooperative with the Committee in 
facilitating its study of Board operations. 
And I have the personal assurance of the 
present two Board members that the rec- 
ommendations of the Committee will be 
most carefully considered by them, just as 
I have the assurance of a number of the 
members of the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency of their interest in the 
work of the subcommittee and their desire 
to cooperate in the sponsoring of necessary 
legislative changes which might constitute 
part of the recommendations of the sub- 
committee. 

I think it is important that the industry 
give careful thought to the recommendations 
of the subcommittee, that it familiarize itself 
with the nature of information developed in 
the many days of hearings and the thou- 
sands of pages of testimony which has been 
taken in the past 2 years. The Committee 
does not ask concurrence in its recommenda- 
tions but it does hope for careful considera- 
tion of those recommendations and for con- 
structive comment. With the support of the 
industry, I am confident that we can effect 
those changes which must be made if you 
are to finally be regulated fairly and equita- 
bly by rule and regulation rather than by 
the whims of the staff of the Bank Board. 
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Leonard A. Skubal: Distinguished 
Public Servant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, too 
often the bad is overemphasized and the 
good overlooked where our Federal em- 
ployees are concerned. Daily our civil 
servants are maligned as “bureaucrats,” 
in the worst sense of that word. We 
tend to forget that Federal employees are 
people, that each one has an individual- 
ity of his own. We forget, that is, until 
one among the ranks goes astray, falls 
from grace. Then the instant spotlight 
of nationwide publicity is turned on the 
offender. His abuse of, or inefficiency in, 
his office becomes widely known and un- 
fairly reflects on all civil servants. At 
the same time, a Federal employee who 
does an exemplary job too often goes 
largely unnoticed. Too often his accom- 
plishments are not news“ in the way 
that the deeds of the wayward public 
employee are. Even should the good 
bureaucrat be recognized by the govern- 
ment for his work, the likelihood is re- 
mote that his accomplishments will be 
known outside of his family, friends and 
coworkers. It is little wonder then that 
the public has a one-sided, warped view 
of the Federal employee. 

In the interest of correcting this in- 
equity, I would like to draw the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to the outstand- 
ing record of public service compiled by 
Mr. Leonard A. Skubal, a native of Mil- 
Waukee, who recently was awarded the 
Distingished Service Award of the Office 
of Emergency Planning. 

Mr. Skubal is Chief of the Economic 
Stabilization Division of the Office of 
Emergency Planning, which is part of the 
Executive Office of the President respon- 
Sible for military preparedness, His 
work involves the development of na- 
tional preparedness for emergency eco- 
nomic stabilization in the event of mobi- 
lization. 

The award he received is the highest 
conferred by the Office of Emergency 
Planning. It is given only to individuals 
who have made outstanding contribu- 
tions to public service, the Nation or 
humanity, The award was presented by 
Mr. Edward A. McDermott, Director of 
the Office of Emergency Planning. In 
his presentation speech, Mr. McDermott 
hailed Mr. Skubal’s “oustanding and ex- 
emplary work in governmental, public, 
and business relations which has con- 
Sistently reflected credit on the Agency, 
and has been a significant contribution 
to the public service and the Nation.” 

Both at the State and National level, 
Mr. Skubal has worked in several ex- 
ecutive capacities in the emergency 
Stabilization field throughout the period 
Since his World War II military service. 
Born in Milwaukee and a longtime resi- 
dent there, he is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Skubal of 3130 South Hanson 
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Street. Mr. Skubal now lives with his 
wife, Mary, and their six children, in 
Falls Church, Va., where he is a past 
president of the Falls Church Citizens’ 


‘Association. 


I should particularly like to emphasize 
Mr. Skubal’s work in the special area of 
speaking, on behalf of the Agency, at 
governmental and business conferences, 
According to his superiors, his work in 
this connection has been exemplary and 
has consistently reflected credit on the 
Agency. His sincerity and preoccupa- 
tion with making preparedness work has 
had real impact on many audience and 
has helped to generate widespread inter- 
est not only in economic stabilization but 
in resource preparedness generally. He 
has performed equally well as a lecturer 
at the Civil Defense College, the military 
service colleges, as a Member of many 
panels on preparedness, and as a speaker 
at business and professional conventions. 

In connection with his increasing need 
for communications skills, it is inter- 
esting to note that he promptly enrolled 
in an evening course at Catholic Uni- 
versity to improve his writing and speak- 
ing. Mr. Skubal's fine performance in 
this regard is attested to in letters re- 
ceived from various groups before which 
he has spoken. Excerpts from some of 
those letters follow: 

Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States: 

Your explanation of plans for emergency 
economic stabilization—and your sugges- 
tions for greater business-Government co- 
operation—were just what we needed. 

The outcome, frankly, exceeded even my 
fondest expectations. I think the question 
period made it clear to you that the audi- 
ence wanted to know, and needed to know, 
more about this vital subject. 


American Hotel Association: 


We continue to get complimentary letters 
from hotel people who heard your remarks 
at the hotel show 2 weeks ago. You cer- 
tainly did alert them to the need for co- 
operating with all defense agencies in this 
field. 


Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc.: 

It is always a pleasure for people inter- 
ested in a given subject to hear it expertly 
discussed—and this you did. 

My own personal feeling is that such meet- 
ings are one of the very best media for two- 
way communication between Government 
and industry, and I am sure you agree with 
me that such communication is essential to 
both. 


Director, Industry Office, Staff College 
Industry Defense Course: 

Again, many thanks for your usual fine 
and effective assistance as guest lecturer at 
the Staff College Industry Defense Course. 
It is always good to have you with us for 
these sessions, which are increasing in their 
effectiveness and attendance because of per- 
sons like you. Thanks to your sound, plausi- 
ble and stimulating presentation, the com- 
ments, from all who attended were extremely 
complimentary. 


National Association of Real Estate 
Boards; 

This is a most vital subject and our 
members were fortunate in having the op- 
portunity to hear your first-hand report. I 
am sure that this meeting will result in 
greater understanding of the problem by our 
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members and we are looking forward to 
working closely with you in the future, 


State of Wisconsin, civil defense di- 
rector: 

Len was good enough to come out here 
for our initial area meeting to get the pro- 
gram launched, and has always made himself 
available for consultation and guidance. He 
has been one of the people in OEP to have 
done outstanding and original work in get- 
ting a stabilization program moving. 


In addition to his speaking engage- 
ments, Mr. Skubal has had virtually 
the complete responsibility for staging, 
as well as participating in, the first four 
of the Agency’s regional stabilization 
conferences in New York City, Atlanta, 
San Francisco, and Chicago. The audi- 
ences for these conferences represent 
business, finance, the professions, and 
State and local governments. These 
conferences are intended to paye the 
way toward active State and local in- 
volvement in stabilization preparedness. 
According to Edward F. Phelps, Jr., dep- 
uty assistant director for economic sta- 
bilization and his immediate superior, 
Mr. Skubal's accomplishments in putting 
on these conferences have been outstand- 
ing, and the Agency, as well as national 
preparedness, have benefitted substan- 
tially from them. 


Mr. Phelps had this further to say of 
Mr. Skubal: 


On the technical side, of course, Mr. Sku- 
bal has brought to his present position a 
unique and substantial experience. He has 
almost 17 years of participation in the op- 
eration and planning for emergency eco- 
nomic stabilization programs. In setting up 
requirements for our regional stabilization 
conferences, for example, he was able to 
draw upon this experience, and to establish 
the standards and criteria for our regional 
economic stabilization officers to follow in 
arranging and conducting the conferences 
in each area, as well as the preparedness 
program to be followed after each confer- 
ence. As a result, we were able to obtain 
the people we wanted at these conferences, 
and to achieve the purpose of an effective 
understanding of our field program in eco- 
nomic stabilization. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Skubal has had experi- 
ence at every level of economic stabilization, 
National, regional, State, and city, his ap- 
proach is practicable and effective rather 
than theoretical. He Is able to present our 
rather com plex subject with an understand- 
ing of, and a constant regard for the stake 
of, the American people, and the problems 
involved at all levels of government. 

It is also interesting to note that every 
Governor to whom our program was pre- 
sented responded favorably. This achieve- 
ment, in and of itself, refiects program ac- 
ceptance in a difficult field. Mr. Skubal has 
made an outstanding contribution to this 
work also because the basic material which 
was submitted to the 40 Governors, and is 
used by their State representatives, was ei- 
ther created largely by Mr. Skubal or de- 
veloped under his immediate supervision, 
subject only to my general policy guidance, 


To these commendations, I would like 
to add my own words of praise for my 
friend, Leonard Skubal. A fine public 
servant and a devoted family man, he 
surely is an outstanding Federa] em- 
ployee. To him and to the thousands of 
others like him throughout our govern- 
mental structure go my best wishes and 
heartfelt gratitude. 
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Edward C. W. von Selzam of Milwaukee 
on Major Problems Facing Congress 
and Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted I include in the Recorp the wise 
and throughtful reflections of Mr. Ed- 
ward C. W. von Selzam, of Milwaukee, 
on “The National Economy and the 
Stock Market,” which appeared in a re- 
port of June 26, 1962, one of a series 
sent to clients of his insurance business. 
I believe that a wider public will benefit 
from Mr. Selzam’s observations on eco- 
nomic growth, the relation of Federal 
deficits to inflation, management’s and 
labor’s responsibilities in increasing pro- 
ductivity, and the need for purposeful 
cooperation at home to maintain our 
position in competition with friendly 
countries and to defend ourselves in the 
economic and political struggle with 
communism, 

The text of Mr. yon Selzam's report 
follows: 

Tue NATIONAL ECONOMY AND THE STOCK 
MARKET 

It will take some time—6 or 7 years—be- 
fore the economy of this country and the 
mentality of its people will be adjusted to 
new developments which must occur so as 
to meet efficiently and successfully European 
and Japanese competition both in the 
domestic market and abroad and thus make 
the Atlantic Community economically as 
strong as possible, folling thereby the designs 
of communism in this strategically most im- 
portant area. 

The Government appears to be fully aware 
of the many problems which stand in the 
way of a more rapid growth of this country's 
economy. It knows that inflation would dis- 
sipate our economic strength and must 
therefore be avoided, and that continued 
recessions must be prevented because they 
retard growth. The right course is the mid- 
dle course. It is the most difficult one. 
Unfortunately, discussion of the problems 
involved continues to be strongly influenced 
by party politics. President Kennedy's 
efforts to induce all responsible segments of 
the Nation in cooperation with each other 
to arrive at solutions necessary to serve the 
Nation as a whole have failed so far to stir 
positive response. 

The Government is prepared to go a long 
way. Income which so far has evaded taxa- 
tion is to be caught, tax credit is to be given 
for new equipment, depreciation rules are to 
be reformed, income taxes are to be lowered, 
and steps have been and will be taken to re- 
tain and widen our foreign markets. But so 
far the reaction of Congress, of business, and 
of large sections of the public is disappoint- 
ing. Most obvious is a lack of good will, an 
attitude of prejudice against ideas originat- 
ing with the White House. 

But there is also—and that is most dis- 
turbing—a lack of ability to recognize 
clearly the links in the chain of reactions 
that must follow specific decisions, a lack of 
ability to correlate these decisions to the 
ultimate effect they bear on our struggle with 
communism, which relentlessly alms at world 
domination. Neither the majority of our 
lawmakers, nor the majority of our industrial 
leaders, nor large sections of the people ap- 
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pear to see and recognize the danger signals 
of these turbulent times and are alert 
enough to draw the logical conclusions, 

Controlled deficit planning, such as is 
envisaged by the Treasury, which is to be 
folowed by an increase of circulating money 
and so will cause increase in the demand for 
goods and services, dbes not of necessity in- 
itiate inflation, as is generally claimed. In- 
flation does not follow if the increase of 
money in circulation is complemented by 
quantitative and qualitative increase in the 
supply of goods and services, which is pos- 
sible in view of our industrial capacities and 
potentials, but can only be accomplished if 
the Nation’s work performance is augmented, 
accelerated, and improved. Work, and more 
work, was the principal reason for the eco- 
nomic miracle which certain European na- 
tions succeeded in bringing about during the 
fifties. Naturally, such miracles require 
measured guidance lest those performing 
them do not suffocate in materialism and 
luxurious prosperity and then turn soft. 

More and better production per man-hour 
must be the objective of management. If 
progress is made in that direction through 
research and reorganization—there seems to 
be much room for improvement with quite 
a number of larger business enterprises—it 
will become a lesser problem for manage- 
ment to cope with the demands of labor. 
But the responsibility for more and better 
production lies overwhelmingly with man- 
agement which must not accept a profit 
squeeze Caused by higher wages and other 
benefits but through organizational changes 
and through changes of working methods 
and otherwise recoup what the unions have 
won for their members. 

Undoubtedly, much has been done by a 
great many business undertakings in that 
respect, but undoubtedly, much could still 
be done by many others. In the last analy- 
sis, like in Germany and in Japan after the 
last World War, it will be adivsable to for- 
get about the 40-hour week—not to speak 
of those irresponsible plans to work even 
less and make welfare institutions out of 
business firms—but all of us must work 
more as some of us already do thus adding 
individually and within the framework of 
our daily tasks to the overall productivity 
of the Nation. Thus complementing the 
Government's planning the danger of re- 
newed inflation, the unemployment prob- 
lem and with it the negative international 
payments balance will disappear. 

Acceleration and intensification of produc- 
tion is necessary to counteract Communist 
planning which expects that our capitalist 
system will eventually destroy itself simply 
by letting things ride. Inflation is one of 
the economic phenomena which according 
to Communist thinking will be a main cause 
that will bring about the end of capitalism. 
So far labor, here and there, is beginning to 
show signs of becoming aware of its social- 
economic duties toward the Nation to 
counteract Communist planning as does 
management where it endeavors to find 
ways and means other than price raises to 
augment profit taking. 

But as long as business and labor general- 
ly remain adament toward new thoughts 
and methods, and insist on moving in old 
ruts, the economy will not show the growth 
necessary to overcome our economic diffi- 
culties, not to speak of the consequences of 
such attitudes vis-a-vis the objectives of 
communism, As long as business and labor 
in general are not prepared to forcefully 
and foresightedly meet the challenges of our 
time, and as long as Congress opposes and 
weakens the courageous efforts of the execu- 
tive brench, I cannot see any prospect what- 
roever for the stock market in the near fu- 
ture to recover. This is notwithstanding the 
fact that general business conditions at this 
time are anything but bad and should re- 
main so for some time to come. 
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A Tax Cut This Summer?—Some 
Neglected Considerations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the ex- 

tensive and serious discussions of pro- 
posed cuts in Federal income tax rates 
make the remarks of Dr. Charles E. 
Walker, executive vice president of the 
American Bankers Association, on the 
advisability of such a tax cut extremely 
important reading for all persons vitally 
concerned with the health of our econ- 
omy. 
In his address on July 16, 1962, before 
the Southwestern Graduate Schoo] of 
Banking at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity in Dallas, Dr. Walker does not take 
a position on the basic issue of the pro- 
posed tax cut, but he does raise some 
neglected considerations bearing heavily 
upon its advisability at this time. 

The address follows: 

A Tax Cur THIS Summer?—Some NEGLECTED 
CONSIDERATIONS 

(Remarks of Dr. Charles E. Walker, execu- 

tive vice president, the American Bankers 

Association, New York, before the South- 

western Graduate School of Banking, 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 

Tex., July 16, 1962) 

Recent proposals by the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce and others for an imme- 
diate cut in Federal income tax rates 
have highlighted a major issue of public 
economic policy. My purpose tonight is 
neither to endorse nor reject any such pro- 
posal. What is called for at this juncture is 
more general recognition of the dangers that 
would accompany such a cut—and these 
dangers are indeed imposing—as well as 
recognition of the fact that whether a tax 
cut would help or hinder our economy would 
depend importantly on what kind of cut 
it would be. 

What we need above all is to create a 
favorable tax climate for economic growth. 
Whether this could—or should—be done 
through a quick tax cut this summer is open 
to serlous question. But of one thing we 
should be certain: longrun economic growth 
will not be fostered by a reduction (to take 
one extreme proposal) confined to the lower 
brackets of the personal Income tax. No, 
an effective tax program to promote growth, 
if and when it comes; must aim at reducing 
the excessive personal and corporate tax 
rates which are the heart of our tax problem. 

Similarly,-a tax reduction program which 
did not include, as an adjunct to the pro- 
gram, an ironclad commitment to contain— 
and where possible, to reduce—Federal 
spending would surely do more harm than 
good, both to the cause of longrun eco- 
nomic growth and to confidence here and 
abroad. 

Obviously, a major consideration is the 
impact of a large income tax cut on the Gov- 
ernment's fiscal position. Would such a re- 
duction contribute to another large Federal 
deficit? Clearly it would. What, then, would 
be the impact of the deficit on confidence 
here and abroad? 

These are but a few of the considera- 
tions—some neglected—that must enter in- 
to the debate over a quick cut in income 
tax rates. I shall return to these and other 
considerations in a few minutes. But first 
we must look at each of three major reasons 
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that have been advanced in favor of such a 
cut. 

First, the one that has received the most 
attention is that the 1961-62 recovery in 
business activity shows signs of peaking 
out at substantially less than satisfactory 
utilizbation of labor and other economic re- 
sources. The idea is that a quick cut in 
tax rates would both remove a cause of the 
premature peaking out and provide a stimu- 
lus to cushion or offset impending reces- 
sion. 

Second, that an immediute reduction in 
Federal income tax rates would be a simple 
but powerful way to stimulate longrun 
economic growth by lowering the tax bar- 
riers to private enterprise. 

Third, that such a cut, if properly struc- 
tured and safeguarded, could do much to 
restore business and investor confidence in 
the administration. 

Let's examine each of these reasons. 

With regard to the first reason, one cen- 
tral question relates to the trend of the econ- 
omy in coming months. Is a recession im- 
minent? If so, the 1961-62 business recovery 
will be the shortest and most unsatisfactory 
since the Second World War. Moreover, the 
onset of recession within the next few 
months would lend considerable support to 
the view, now endorsed by a substantial 
number of economists of both liberal and 
conservative persuasion, that the automatic 
increase in income tax payments in recovery 
periods is too powerful as a built-in stabi- 
lizer—that such rapid increases in tax lia- 
bilities, by diminishing buying power, con- 
tribute to a topping out of consumer and 
business demand before full recovery is 
achieved. Advocates of this view can point 
to the fact that the 1958-60 business expan- 
sion also stopped short of full recovery. 

But, to subscribe to this view is not to 
conclude that a recession is imminent, 
though it seems clear that the recovery Is 
losing steam. Moreover, there is a substan- 


tial body of opinion that the drastic drop - 


in stock prices and the spreading uneasi- 
ness among businessmen concerning the ad- 
ministration’s role in wage-price decisions 
are bound to have an adverse effect. 

The second reason advanced for a cut in 
Federal income tax rates—to stimulate long- 
run economic growth—should find wide- 
spread acceptance in the business and bank- 
ing community. A tax cut which would 
focus on the core of our tax problem— 
the excessive rates—would in the long run 
increase the supply of capital available for 
investment, as well as increase incentives 
for people to put that capital to work, thus 
giving a bigger thrust to the driving force 
for progress in our free enterprise economy. 
This view is strongly supported by the solid 
Statistical studies of Dr. Simon Kuznets, who 
has concluded that our ultrahigh marginal 
tax rates draw. off a large portion of the 
current income that would otherwise go to 
Support productive investment, but which is 
instead channeled into government expend- 
itures with only a relatively small produc- 
tive investment component. 

The proponents of a tax cut to stimulate 
longrun growth argue, moreover, that tax 
rate relief in the United States is long over- 
due. It is a real question as to how long 
American industry can go on paying the 
highest taxes and the highest wages in the 
world without losing its position in the 
export markets of the world. 

But to admit, as most observers do, that 
our archaic tax structure obstructs economic 
growth is not by any means to endorse an 
immediate tax cut of the magnitude now 
under discussion. Some argue that we 
should wait until a Federal surplus of about 
the same amount is in sight, so that the tax 
cut would not throw the budget into deficit. 
Others maintain that the chances of achiev- 
ing such a surplus are slim because of the 
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perverse nature of the tax structure; that 
is, the rapid automatic increase in tax reve- 
nues during business expansion tends to 
choke off the recovery and bring on reces- 
sion—with an automatic decline in reve- 
nues and a resultant deficit—before the pro- 
jected surplus is achieved. Advocates of 
this view point to the incomplete recovery 
of 1958-60 and the recession of 1961; the 
recession cut Federal revenues some $6 
billion short of the initial estimate, helping 
to convert a 64 billion projected surplus into 
a $4-billion deficit. Thus, on this view, 
waiting for a big surplus to justify tax re- 
duction would simply perpetuate a bad tax 
situation indefinitely. 

Still other opponents of an immediate tax 
cut to foster growth admit that our present 
tax structure makes surpluses extremely dif- 
ficult to achieve but argue that tax-rate re- 
duction should await comprehensive reform 


of our income tax structure. They would 


like to close various so-called “tax loopholes" 
to recapture much of the revenue that would 
be foregone by a substantial reduction in 
rates, thereby reducing the budget impact. 
But advocates of an immediate cut retort 
that comprehensive tax reform, however de- 
sirable, will take a very long time to achieve; 
and they point to the slow progress and un- 
certain future of the current tax bill, intro- 
duced in the spring of 1961, which contains 
only relatively modest revision of the tax 
code. These people also assert that the pull 
and tug of legislative pressures, over a period 
of several months, could convert a soundly 
conceived tax cut to stimulate long-run 
growth into vote-getting reductions in the 
lower brackets which in the long run would 
stimulate consumption rather than invest- 
ment, 

A third reason that has been advanced to 
support an immediate tax cut is to help re- 
store business and investor confidence in the 
administration. Those who advance this 
argument are alarmed over the rapid deteri- 
oration in the business atmosphere in recent 
weeks. Although the full implications of 
this deterioration in internal confidence are 
not yet apparent, few will deny that such 
deterioration has occurred and that, further- 
more, such weakening of domestic confidence 
is especially dtsturbing at a time when 
foreign confidence in the dollar is anything 
but robust, 


Thus people favor a bold stroke by the ad- 
ministration to indicate a deep belief in the 
importance of adequate business profits as a 
stimulus for enterprise, investment, and 
growth in a free market economy. They 
maintain that no better way of demonstra- 
ting this belief could be found than the 
introduction and unstinting support of top- 
priority legislation to cut individual and 
corporate income tax rates. Indeed, these 


people argue, the administration could re- 


store a large part of the recently lost con- 
fidence of businessmen and investors by in- 
troducing as legislation the plan advanced 
by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, one of the 
Nation's leading business groups. (Under 
the chamber’s proposal, personal income tax 
rates would drop from 91 to 65 percent in the 
top bracket from 20 to 15 percent on the first 
$1,000 of taxable income, and all rates in be- 
tween would be reduced proportionately; the 
corporate tax rate would be cut from 52 to 
47 percent.) 

How sound are these reasons for an im- 
mediate tax cut? And what would be the 
dangers of such action? Even its staunchest 
advocates admit that a cut such as that pro- 
posed by the chamber would be a calculated 
risk; measured against present income levels, 
it would cost $8 billion or more. This is a 
lot of money. But the advocates of a quick 
cut argue that to measure its cost in this 
way is to miss the point. They reason that 
if the cut were successful in avoiding or at 
least cushioning an impending recession, if 
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it contributed to achieving a faster rate of 
economic growth, and if it in some measure 
restored business and investor confidence in 
the administration, which is now so sadly 
lacking and so badly needed—if it did all or 
even a part of these things, then in their 
view a tax cut such as that proposed by the 
chamber would easily be worth the price. 

But would it do these things? Further- 
more, in view of the massive budget impact, 
could such a tax cut really bolster confi- 
dence; or would it have the reverse effect? 

One point to note is that if a recession is 
in fact just over the horizon, a substantial 
Federal budget deficit is likely to occur re- 
gardless of near-term action on tax rates. 
This is not theory; it is clearly demonstrated 
by postwar experience. Indeed, about half 
of the record peacetime deficit of fiscal year 
1959 resulted from a short fall of revenues bé- 
low the projected levels. Thus the advo- 
cates of immediate tax relieve point out that 
the simple arithmetic of tax cuts is not so 
simple as it might appear—that a tax cut 
which helps to ward off or at least cushion a 
recession may help pay for itself by generat- 
ing more taxable personal and corporate in- 
come than would otherwise accrue. More- 
over, they argue that a properly structured 
cut—one such as the chamber’s proposal, 
which is carefully designed to increase in- 
centives to work and invest—could generate 
sufficient additional individual and corporate 
income to reduce the impact of the cut sig- 
nificantly. Those who press this argument 
point out that within 2 years after $7.4 
billion of tax cuts in 1954, Federal revenues 
rose nearly $4 billion beyond the pre-tax- 
cut level. 

Despite the force of these arguments, it 
should be clear that the intentional en- 
largement of the deficit already expected for 
fiscal 1963 by several billion dollars would be 
fraught with danger. In my judgment, the 
risks involved would be so great that the 
question of making an immediate income 
tax cut should be flatly rejected unless the 
administration establishes, as a minimum, 
five safeguards, 

First. A pledge by the administration that 
Federal spending for the next 2 fiscal years 
(1964 and 1965) will be kept within the 
budgeted 1963 level as reflected in - 
sional action this summer, As difficult as it 
might be to make and hold, this pledge 
would be absolutely essential—vague and 
generalized statements that restraint in 
spending will be exercised simply will not do. 
An tronclad commitment of this type would 
be necessary for at least three reasons: to 
protect and bolster confidence both here and 
abroad; to assure that the tax cut would 
be permitted through economic growth to 
generate the surpluses that would be appro- 
priate in a strong business situation, such as 
would be achieved if the tax cut fulfilled the 
hopes of its proponents; and to evidence an 
understanding within the Administration 
(heretofore not apparent) that the true 
wellspring of growth in a free enterprise 
economy is not Federal spending but private 
initiative and investment. 

Second. A firm endorsement by the ad- 
ministration of the continuation of a truly 
fiexible monetary policy, free to shift to the 
degree of firmness or ease warranted by both 
domestic and international consideration, 
during the period of deficit financing as- 
sociated with any such tax cut. This does 
not mean that monetary conditions during 
the deficit period should be either artifically 
tight or artificially easy; it does mean that 
the temptation to promote an excessively 
high rate of monetary growth, in order to 
permit easy financing of the deficit, would 
have to be stoutly resisted, It would be ex- 
pected, of course, that if the tax cut fostered 
expansion as envisaged by its advocates, at 
some stage of the expansion the total of 
public and private credit demands would 
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begin to press against the supply of real 
savings. Under these conditions, interest 
rates should be expected—and permitted—to 
rise. Moreover, Treasury debt management 
would also have to be carried out in a man- 
ner consistent with financial and monetary 
discipline. 

Third. The scheduling of legislation ef- 
fecting such a tax cut as top priority and 
firm insistence that, if a cut were to be 
voted, it would have to embody the basic 
principles of the Chamber of Commerce pro- 
posal—namely, reduction of excessive rates 
for individuals and businesses in order to 
stimulate economic growth. As noted earlier, 
it would be essential to avoid the legisla- 
tive pull and tug that could easily convert a 
soundly structured, growth-stimulating tax 
cut into a vote-getting measure—especially 
in an election year. The ideal situation 
would involve broad bipartisan support for 
& measure embodying the principles of the 
‘Chamber's proposal. But the important 
point is that the kind of tax cut would be 
crucial to the attainment of its advocates’ 


purposes, 

Fourth. Strong emphasis by the adminis- 
tration that the purpose of the tax cut is 
not to create a deficit so that government 
spending will ward off a recession, but to 
create a tax climate conducive to the at- 
tainment of a high and sustainable rate of 
economic growth. This is not merely a play 
on words; the difference is fundamental to 
an understanding of the problem that con- 
fronts our economy. Any deficit resulting 
from such a cut should be viewed, not as the 
purpose of the cut, but as the price of it—a 
price which would have to be paid through 
strict discipline in the monetary and debt 
management policies used to finance the 
deficit. 

The fact that the deficit resulting from an 
immediate tax cut should be viewed as the 
price and not the purpose of such a cut 
leads to the fifth and in many respects most 
important stipulation: 

That the administration, if it decides to 
propose an immediate income tax cut, recog- 
nize the fact that a budget deficit in fiscal 
year 1963 even larger than the $7 billion 
deficit of 1962 could raise grave doubts con- 
cerning the future strength of the dollar. 
Thus, if the administration were determined 
to push a tax cut through the Congress this 
summer and, given such determination, it 
further recognized the merit of the cham- 
ber of commerce proposal as the best method 
of stimulating economic growth, it should 
consider the “phasing in" of the chamber 
proposal over a 2- or 3-year period. Other- 
wise, the immediate massive impact of the 
chamber’s proposal, regardless of the exist- 
ence of other safeguards, would raise spec- 
ters of a record peacetime budget deficit. 
By such a “phasing in,” the impact of the 
chamber's proposal in fiscal year 1963 (in 
which several months probably would have 
elapsed by the time a cut could be enacted) 
would be reduced from the 87 to $9 billion 
range to about 83 billion, but with little im- 
pact on either the immediate psychological 
or the long-range effects of the cut. 

I hope I have succeeded in impressing 
upon you tonight the huge stakes involved 
in the discussions now taking place in Wash- 
ington. Let there be no mistake about it; 
the question of an immediate, large cut in 
income tax rates is under intense discus- 
sion within the administration. The stakes 
are these: the continued prosperity and suc- 
cess of our free enterprise economy; our 
leadership in the free world; and, as a con- 
sequence, the prospects for the free world 
itself. It is because these stakes are so high 
that I have put before you what I believe to 
be the major considerations involved in what 
may well be the most crucial economic deci- 
sion of our generation. 
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The People Should Make the Decision 
on Exchanging Freedom for a Welfare 
State 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it may be 
that we are going to put an end to the 
American dream which is based on the 
belief in the God-given freedoms of the 
individual. It may be that we have been 
softened by handouts and doles to the 
point that we have lost the moral fiber 
to fight the battles of life. It may be 
that we have lost faith in freedom. It 
may be that we are ready to accept the 
welfare state, but whether we do or not, 
this decision must be made by the people, 
not by President Kennedy or a handful 
of social planners who make up the in- 
ner core of his advisers. Before the 
people make this choice they ought to 
understand fully just what happens in a 
welfare state. For that reason, I include 
as a part of my remarks the following 
editorial from the Wall Street Journal 
of July 18, 1962: 

THE WELFARE STATE'S SEAMY SIDE 


Whenever people speak of the “welfare 
state,” whether they are for or against it, 
they usually think of it as something that 
may come to the United States in some 
indefinite future. 

But in truth the welfare state isn't lurking 
somewhere over tomorrow's horizon. It is 
here right now, and growing fast. Now 
maybe this is what people in this country 
want, and maybe they even think they want 
more of the apparent benefits it brings. If 
it is, it’s only right that they take a hard 
look at what they've got. And if it isn't 
what they want, now is the time to decide 
what they propose to do about it, as late as 
the time is. 

Just how late it has gotten to be Is sug- 
gested by a tabulation of the growth of pub- 
lic social welfare expenditures published by 
the First National City Bank of New York 
in its current monthly economic letter. 
Though it does not include everything that 
might be called public welfare, it offers cost 
comparisons of social insurance, public as- 
sistance, health and medical care, veterans 
care and compensation, vocational rehabili- 
tation and so on, between the fiscal years 
1950 and 1961. 

Such public welfare expenditures for 1950 
were $18.8 billion. For 1961, $37.3 billion. 
That's an increase of 170 percent. Well, to 
be sure, it may be argued, during that period 
the Nation's population was increasing pretty 
fast, and welfare needs with it. But the 
fact is, in that period the population gained 
20 percent. Welfare expenditures grew more 
than eight times as fast. 

The administrative machinery needed to 
distribute all those billions grew pretty fast, 
too. For instance, in the category of public 
assistance, the 1950-61 expenditures rose 69 
percent. But administrative expenses 
climbed 157 percent. 

Yet those huge financial outlays which 
are plainly on the record do not reflect the 
social cost of the growing welfare state. 
There are, for instance, the unsavory abuses 
of welfare handouts. Where they have been 
put on the record—as in Washington, D.C.— 
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they make sorry reading. There, Federal in- 
vestigators checking at random on parents 
drawing relief payments for dependent chil- 
dren recently found that 58 percent of 187 
recipients visited weren't eligible for such 
relief. They were brazenly chiseling. 

The Washington sampling required tedious 
detective work. Welfare workers generally 
say they have no time for “gumshoeing” 
about in search of welfare cheaters; no record 
shows, nobody really knows, how much 
chiseling is going on throughout the Nation. 
But there’s no denying that the bigger the 
welfare handouts become, the greater the 
number of welfare abuses. 

Not only that kind of abuse} there is clearly 
some relationship between the growth of 
welfare and the growth of the crime rate. 
It stands to reason that subsidized idleness 
cannot help but encourage shiftlessness and 
crime which in turn results in still higher 
welfare costs as more and more people go 
on some sort of dole, which in turn breeds 
more crime. 

Whatever the exact relationship, it is in- 
teresting that the crime rate too has been 
increasing faster than the population. Ac- 
cording to the just-published FBI report for 
1961, the U.S. population increased 7 percent 
over the past 5 years; the crime rate went up 
34 percent. Surely one place to look for an 
explanation is in the seamy side of the wel- 
fare state. 

The seamy side ls inevitable because the 
welfare planners’ philosophy is basically 
wrong; it is the notion that people can be 
made better simply by pouring out among 
them unlimited quantities of dollars. It is 
a sentimental sociology which has gone far 
to supplant the old virtues inherent in fam- 
ily, private, church and local community 
responsibility for caring for the needy and 
aged. Before anyone despises those virtues, 
he should look at the dismaying results of 
the new approach. 

And. before expanding the welfare state 
further, the people and the planners might 
reflect on a few words of Franklin Roosevelt. 
Sympathetic as the President was to the 
needs of the depression victims, he said in 
1935: “The lessons of history show conclu- 
sively that continued dependence upon relief 
induces a spiritual and moral disintegration 
fundamentally destructive to the national 
fiber. To dole out relief is to administer a 
narcotic, a subtle destroyer of the human 
spirit. The Federal Government must and 
shall quit this business of relief.” 

If the country is determined to ignore the 
lessons of both history and the present, it 
ought to be prepared to accept the costs. 
All of them, 


Nuts to This Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, with 
growing public interest in budgetary and 
financial problems facing the Federal 
Government, the practical, common- 
sense approach is to restrict spending. 

The Nation's press is increasingly em- 
phasizing this point. The Lansing Jour- 
nal, a leading weekly newspaper serving 
the south suburban area of Chicago and 
adjacent Indiana communities, recently 
carried an editorial which is a blunt and 
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effective discussion of the need for re- 
duction in spending. Under leave grant- 
ed, I include this editorial of July 12, 
entitled Nuts to Spending,” in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 
From the Lansing (III.) Journal, July 12, 

1962] 

NUTS To THIS SPENDING 

While President Kennedy blithely pursues 
a course of deficit spending the Nation keeps 
going down financially and Congress, except 
for a few dedicated Republican leaders and 
the Democrats’ Senator Harry BYRD, consti- 
tute a little listened to minority. 

Many of the President's harebrained“ 
{and we do mean h-a-r-e) advisers are trying 
to sell the country on their basic theory of 
spending more to make more. 

Well, it isn't always how much you spend 
as how you spend it. Many a company 
that has found itself slipping has spent more 
money on advertising and by bringing their 
product to the attention of more potential 
customers has found itself in the solid black, 
instead of dismal red. 

But, the Nation’s economy is something 
else. Certainly, there is merit in spending 
on projects that make for employment and 
local improvement, providing they are ap- 
proached from a basic businesslike viewpoint 
rather than the political. 

Our Governments, and we mean both the 
State and National, never seem to think of 
trimming some of the fat off the budget. 
Oh, sure, Governor Kerner trimmed his 
budget—the relief budget, that is. Now 
thousands of really needy people on relief 
will get 10 percent less. 

And the public, reading stories of relief 
cheaters, is sometimes forgetful of their less 
fortunate fellows who must take that 10 
aS right off the food they put on the 
table. 

But, where is there a government in- 
clined to cut its overloaded budgets? We 
Can think of only one exception and that is 
an individual—State Auditor Michael V. 
Howlett, who trimmed $600,000 from his and 
vows he is none the worse for wear. 

The National Government certainly could 
do some trimming and as far as we are con- 
cerned it could start right off with this un- 
bridied foreign aid. 

There are plenty of things the Government 
could spend its money on than continued 
and wasteful foreign aid that does nothing 
put pour the taxpayers’ money down a rat- 

ole. : 
We have said it before—time and time 
again—some foreign aid is necessary, but it 
has gone away overboard and a great deal 
Of it should be cut down, if not cut out. 


Buy American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, we spend 
the blood and treasure of our Nation in 
time of war to preserve it against for- 
eign encroachments. Then in peace- 
time we forget all about Americanism 
and the great need to maintain jobs for 
our own people and the desirability of 
Ostering our own country above all 
others. Feeling as I do about rekindling 
the fires of patriotism and Americanism 

the hearts of our people. I have this 
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day sent a message to the Department 
of Defense on the subject of its recently 
announced policy of buying American. 
The message is as follows and I hope 
that many other Members of Congress 
will agree with its pronouncement: 

JuLy 18, 1962. 
Hon. ROBERT S. MCNAMARA, 
Secretary of Defense, 
The Pentagon, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I wish to congratulate you on your buy- 
American policy as announced in the press 
this week. This is as wise and commendable 
as any decision that has been made by the 
Kennedy administration. There has never 
been any justification for buying goods made 
in Timbuktu or in countries that may 
possibly be under Communist influence when 
those same goods can be purchased from our 
neighbors and friends right here in America. 
If we do not take care of our own people 
then we are worse than infidels according 
to the Bible. The sooner we return to the 
Americanism of our fathers the sooner we 
will achieve greatness, power, and influence 
for our country. One of the great needs of 
the hour for America is full employment for 
every man and woman who is able and 
willing to work but this will never be 
achieved until we buy both steel and stove- 
pipes here at home and for wages that will 
go about doing good among the people of 
our own land. 

EUGENE SILER, 
Member of Congress, 
Eighth District of Kentucky. 


British Call AMA Fight Nonsense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the old saw about “seeing ourselves as 
others see us” well applies to the actions 
of the American Medical Society as 
viewed by its counterparts in other na- 
tions. As an example, under unanimous 
consent, Mr. Speaker, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an Associated 
Press dispatch from London. The arti- 
cle, appearing in the Washington Post 
July 14, reports the scathing view of the 
British Medical Journal towards the 
AMA’s misrepresentation of the British 
National Health Service. 

The article follows: 

BRITISH Cat, AMA FIGHT NONSENSE 


Lonpon, July 13.—The British Medical 
Journal today dismissed as “vulgar, cheap, 
and nonsense” attacks by the American 
Medical Association on England's National 
Health Service. 

The Journal, publication of the British 
Medical Association, said AMA's attempt to 
depict the program as socialized medicine 
was a cover “to distract attention from the 
weaknesses of American medicine.” 

The publication vigorously defended the 
Kennedy administration's medical care for 
the aged plan, the King-Anderson bill. The 
proposed legislation has been attacked in the 
United States by the AMA. 

“We have watched with some dismay,” a 
Journal editorial said, the mushroom growth 
of the AMA’s public relations activities and 
the colossal sums spent by it to defeat what 
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our American colleagues call socialized medi- 
cine. 

“The dismay is at the probably inherent 
weakness of American medical services if such 
a vast effort has to be expended on misrepre- 
sentation of what is happening in Britain.” 

The Journal admitted that the national 
health service has its faults, but said so- 
cialized medicme’ [is] a term whose exact 
meaning no one has yet defined.” 

The Journal said it was certain “that a 
great many doctors in the United States of 
America deplore, as we do, the vulgarity and 
cheapness of its [AMA] past and present 
attacks on the national health service.” 

The editorial said the AMA should under- 
stand * * * that they have a lot to learn 
from Britain and Europe about methods of 
providing medical services—from our suc- 
cesses as well as our failures.” 


On Controlling Pests 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon.. Mr. Speaker, 
fallout from nuclear testing is not the 
only material that is befouling the air 
and endangering wildlife and human 
life. The widespread use of powerful in- 
secticides has created a hazardous situa- 
tion to which too little attention has been 
given by public and private users as well 
as by the local, State, and Federal super- 
vising agencies. 

Here is a health hazard well within the 
competence of the American people and 
the U.S. Government to regulate. No 
international treaty is called for—no 
conferences in Geneva are necessary. 
And I look forward to seeing workable 
and remedial programs to protect both 
wildlife and human life. This situation 
has been jarringly placed before us by 
Rachel Carson in a series of articles 
in the New Yorker magazine. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude in the Appendix of the RECORD, an 
editorial printed in the Washington Post 
of July 13, 1962, commending her 
articles: 


On CONTROLLING PESTS 

Rachel Carson's series of articles in the 
New Yorker on insecticides have performed 
a signal service in alerting the public to the 
hazards of indiscriminate use of powerful 
chemical poisons. It is no reproach to Miss 
Carson to note that her case is deliberately 
onesided. In light of popular indifference 
to the damage that pesticides can inflict on 
man and nature, a jolt was needed. Her 
negative case is virtually as powerful as the 
poisons she deplores. 

As Miss Carson carefully documents, in- 
secticides have in some areas decimated 
birds, injured human beings who have been 
careless in their use, poisoned fish, and 
altered the balance of nature. It is also evi- 
dent that resistant pest strains have in some 
cases developed that require new and fre- 
quently more toxic poisons to achieve pest 
control. And there is surely cause for con- 
cern in the lack of knowledge about the 
effect of human ingestion of insecticides. 

But for better or worse, insecticides have 
become an essential element in food pro- 
duction. Without use of sprays, from 25 to 
50 percent of apples would be despoiled by 
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worms, and comparable levels of damage 
could be wrought on crops as varied as al- 
falfa and cranberries. It would be wholly 
unreasonable to decry all pesticides, but 
it is not out of order to call for greater 
control, more reserach, and broader public 
education in an area where a momentary 
blessing can become an enduring blight. 

The Government already has a Federal 
Pest Control Review Board, comprising rep- 
resentatives of five departments. But the 
gears of bureaucracy can become jammed. 
For example, the Department of Agriculture 
initiated a major campaign against the fire- 
ant before the Fish and Wildlife Service 
had a chance to study the potential harm. 
The havoc was considerable; in some areas, 
it took 3 years before the quall popula- 
tion returned to normal levels. Now a less 
toxic pesticide is being used against the fire 
ant, and the Fish and Wildlife Service in- 
secticide research budget has Jumped from 
nothing to $883,000 since 1956. 

There is need for intensive study of al- 
ternative methods of pest control. In some 
cases, as with alfalfa, resistant hybrid forms 
may provide better protection than the 
spray gun. The Japanese beetle can be 
combated, as Miss Carlson points out, by 
spreading a milky disease fatal to the insect 
or by employing parasites that feed on the 
grubs. In other cases, specific insecticides 
that kill only a single species can be de- 
veloped (as in the case of fruit files and 
the fire ant) averting the havoc of broad- 
spectrum poisons. Or new insecticides that 
limit harm to wildlife can be found. 

Beyond this, some form of public inquiry, 
possibly by a presidentially appointed panel, 
could do much to focus attention on the 
perils of indiscriminate spraying. If, as 
manufacturers of pesticides assert, the re- 
ports of damage are inflated, an inquiry 
could allay alarm. But if, as Miss Carson 
contends, the new poisons are threatening 
the extinction of wildlife and menacing the 
health of human beings, then assuredly a 
full-scale investigation could provide the 
groundwork for a legislative remedy. 


Veneer Logs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, this week 

I received the following telegram: 
Curcaco, ILL., July 12, 1962. 

Hon. JOHN H. DENT, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C.: 

BDSA Acting Administrator A, A. Bertsch 
today advised walnut industry hearing on 
veneer log exports to be held Wednesday. 
July 18, 10 am., room 4817, Department of 
Commerce Building. Obviously our last op- 
portunity, but unfortunately meeting to be 
chaired by BDSA instead of by Bureau In- 
ternational Programs. Your continued sup- 
port at above place and date urgently needed. 

Respectfully, 
Donatp H. Gorr, 
American Walnut Manujacturers Association. 


I answered by offering what evidence 
I had at hand, on such short notice, 
showing that the facts in the case of 
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walnut veneer logs demand immediate 

remedial action. My appeal to BDSA 

follows: 
Jur. x 16, 1962. 

Hon, A. A. BERTSCH, 

Acting Deputy Administrator, Business and 
Defense Services Administration, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mr. BERTSCH: As chairman of the 
subcommittee studying the impact of im- 
ports and exports on American employment, 
I learned that the exportation of veneer logs 
has been the cause of great damage to the 
domestic veneer producers. This has taken 
two direct routes: one, the increased price 
for high quality logs has driven up the 
prices, making it more difficult for American 
producers to compete with imports, and two, 
it leaves the lesser quality logs for domestic 
use. 

Under section 2 of the Export Control Act 
of 1949, 50 App. U.S.C. 2022, it is the de- 
clared policy of the United States to impose 
export controls to the extent necessary to 
protect the domestic economy from the ex- 
cessive drain of scarce materials and to re- 
duce the inflationary impact of abnormal 
foreign demand.” Section 3 of the act, 50 
App. 2023, authorizes the President to “pro- 
hibit or curtail” the exportation of any 
commodities in order to implement this 
policy. The authority to determine the 
commodities to be controlled under the act 
was delegated by the President to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and is administered by 
the Office of Export Control of the Bureau of 
International Programs. 

The number of board feet has increased 
from 608,000, in 1954, at a price of $339 per 
thousand board feet, to 10,185,000 board feet, 
at a price of $668 per thousand in 1960. This 
shows an increase of 1,500 percent in the vol- 
ume; approximately 97 percent in price. 

These statistics, plus more, are contained 
in hearing report No. 8, of our committee, 
pages 295 to 315, inclusive, and in other sec- 
tions of volume 8 report, which confirm the 
damage being done to this domestic in- 
dustry. 

The adverse effects of increasing foreign 
demand for American raw material of wal- 
nut logs, combined with the importation of 
the finished veneer, have been and are creat- 
ing a situation that can well spell the ex- 
tinction of this valuable domestic industry. 

The industry's long-term plans and pro- 
grams for increasing the production and 
quality of this valuable, natural, raw ma- 
terlal—which, incidentally, is the most valu- 
able of all American natural woods native 
to this country—is suffering from this two- 
pronged attack. 

I would recommend that the statisticians 
and policymakers of the Business and De- 
fense Services Administration review the 
testimony of this committee for whatever 
help it may give In making a determination. 

There may be some American industries 
that are expendable. I know of none, and 
certainly this one is not. 

Sincerely yours, 
JohN H. DENT. 

Mr. Speaker, in line with this protest 
of any further depreciation of this indus- 
try I am compelled to call to the atten- 
tion of Congress the following related 
correspondence. 

The first is a copy of a letter to the 
President calling for aid and relief from 
Canada. The letter is signed by 43 Mem- 
bers of the Congress and reads as fol- 
lows: 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 12, 1962. 
‘THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. PRESIDENT; As Members of Con- 
gress representing districts across the Na- 
tion with substantial employment in the 
forest products industry, we are pleased 
with your order for a full study by all Fed- 
eral agencies which can contribute to the 
correction of the economic problems con- 
fronting this industry. 

Your action is an appropriate and most 
gratifying response to our appeals for as- 
sistance and those of the industry to various 
officials of your administration. 

The problems, as you have recognized, 
are large, diverse, and complex. 

Interagency cooperation in dealing with 
them is clearly indicated. The assistance of 
Congress has been extended as well, through 
current hearings of the Senate Commerce 
Committee and through the joint efforts of 
House Members whose signatures appear be- 
low. 

While the widespread ramifications and 
complexities of the situation demand care- 
ful study, the urgency of its increasing ef- 
fect on employment and on the stability of 
major industry requires action of an emer- 
gency nature. 

U.S. imports of Canadian softwood lum- 
ber were up 21.4 percent for the first 
4 months of this year over the related 
period of 1961. In this same period, unem- 
ployment in the forest products industry 
increased more than 4 percent. 

We earnestly request that changes pro- 


posed in the Department of Agriculture to 


assist lumber procedures, be given your most 
serious consideration, attention, and review 
leading to stimulative lumber action. We 
enclose these suggestions presented to Secre- 
tary Freeman on February 21, and we fur- 
ther enclose the statement presented at the 
June 4 congressional conference on lumber. 

There are enough facts and evidence al- 
ready amassed, in our judgment, for you to 
initiate action without further delay. This 
we hope you will do, for we want to impress 
upon you our genuine concern. We urge 
that the Tariff Commission be instructed 
under section 332 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
to commence immediately to gather the nec- 
essary information upon which a decision 
may be reached on the question of whether 
a tariff or a quota should be applied to lum- 
ber importation. We recognize that the 
lumber industry has not yet applied for re- 
lief, and we understand it is because of fear 
that this action would close the door on 
more rapid emergent assistance. The indus- 
try has been told, however, that this is a 
necessary step but we Members of Congress 
do believe that there is a Government re- 
sponsibility to gather information which can 
lead to a prompt determination when the 
industry files such a petition. 

It is our hope that this action will not 
forestall other means of assistance. We 
earnestly recommend that you consider 
among other methods of assistance a tem- 
porary quota on the importation of softwood 
lumber, based on the average annual ship- 
ments into the United States over the past 
10 years. 

Such action is recommended only with the 
clear understanding that any quota would 
be lifted upon completion of the current 
study and the establishment of long-term 
solutions. We recommend this with every 
expectation of sympathetic understanding 
from our good neighbor Canada, whose 
friendship we value and whose motives we 
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With our best wishes and deepest appreci- 
ation for your considered action, and with 
our fullest understanding of the complex 
problems before our Nation, we are, 

Yours very sincerely, 

E. Y. Beary, Republican, of South Da- 
kota; Dave MARTIN, Republican, of 
Nebraska; Jo Downy, Democrat, of 
Texas; CLIFFORD G. McInrme, Republi- 
can, of Maine; JoHN J. McFALL, Demo- 
crat, of California; RALPH HARDING, 
Democrat, of Idaho; WILLIAM G. Bray, 
Republican, of Indiana; Haroun T. 
Jounson, Democrat, of California; 
Tuor C. ToLitErson, Republican, of 
Washington; GEORGE Grant, Democrat, 
of Alabama; DELBERT Latta, Republi- 
can. of Ohio; B. F. Sisk, Democrat, of 
California; Dow Macnuson, Democrat, 
of Washington; Jon J. RHODES, Re- 
publican, of Arizona; JULIA BUTLER 
Hansen, Democrat, of Washington; 
STANLEY R. Tupper, Republican, of 
Maine; Harotp McSween, Democrat, 
of Louisiana; PauL C. Jones, Demo- 
erat, of Missouri; Don L. SHORT, Re- 
publican, at Large, of North Dakota: 
Rosert G. STEPHENE, JR., Democrat, of 
Georgia; Oren Harris, Democrat, of 
Arkansas; WILLIAM K. VaN PELT, Re- 
publican, of Wisconsin; CATHERINE 
May, Republican, of Washington; 
Haran Hacen, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia; WALTER Nongr an, Republican, 
of Oregon; Epwin R. DURNO, Republi- 
ean, of Oregon; CLEM MILLER, Demo- 
crat, of California; ALBERT RAINS, 
Democrat, of Alabama; RALPH J. 
Rivers, Democrat, at Large, of Alaska; 
Jack WESTLAND, Republican, of Wash- 
ington; GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR., Dem- 
ocrat, of Alabama; CARL ELLIOTT, 
Democrat, of Alabama; Jonn E. Moss, 
In., Democrat, of California; RICHARD 
H. Porr, Republican, of Virginia; 
PETER A. GARLAND, Republican, of 
Maine; THOMAS M. PELLY, Republican, 
of Washington; Joz D. WAGGONNER, JR., 
Democrat, of Louisiana; Durwarp G. 
HALL, Republican, of Missourl; MORRIS 
K. Upatt, Democrat, of Arizona; SILVIO 
O. Conte, Republican, of Massachu- 
setts; Watt Horan, Republican, of 
Washington; ARNOLD OLSEN, Democrat, 

, of Montana; Grace Prost, Democrat, 
of Idaho. 


Mr. Speaker, it seems ironical that 
within the last few weeks this same 
group of Members were present when the 
trade bill was passed by the House with 
the support of the greater number of 
the signers. 

This note shows the position Congress 
how finds itself in when injury from im- 
Ports becomes a matter of vital concern 
to the economy of an area, a State, or 
the Nation. 

We are reducing ourselves to the posi- 
tion of petitioners in a matter that was 
exclusively restricted to the membership 
of Congress for determination by the 
Founding Fathers. 


Those of us who believe in trade when 
Such trade is equitable have often been 
eo by others who believe other- 

e. 


I can assure my colleagues that what - 
ever help I can give is theirs, but I am 
afraid there is little I can do, or for that 
Matter, little they can do. 

Their only hope is that the President, 
an understanding Executive, will see that 
their problem is real, is serious, and a 
threat to the economy of the Nation asa 
Whole and will give the aid, relief, and 
assistance they appeal for. 
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I sincerely believe the President will 
give this aid. I cannot hope to know or 
be able to guess what the next President 
will do. 

We can go further in our destruction 
of certain industries, but I doubt if we 
can go much faster than under the pro- 
visions of the new Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962 if it is administered to its fullest 
by a Chief Executive lacking the knowl- 
edge and understanding of our economic 
system, In this regard we are fortu- 
nate that the present Chief Executive 
is experienced and comprehends the 
problem. 

It may be well for all of us to take a 
second look at what happened in our 
trade agreements and trade relations be- 
fore opening up the one-way street to 
further traffic. 

The next correspondence covers the 
same subject and shows the universality 
of the appeals for relief under our trade 
policies. 

If one were to look through the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for the past decade, 
he would wonder how the trade bill ever 
received the number of votes necessary 
for passage. 

More Members and more items appear 
on this subject than on any other single 
issue before the Congress. 

The answer is simple. It is an old 
military strategy—divide and conquer. 

Every time this legislation comes up 
for consideration specific groups are 
given consideration and exemptions. 
This provides the pressure and the votes 
for its passage, 

The time is near when the injury 
meted out to the few will become an in- 
jury to all. 

The lumber industry is only one of 
many needing relief. 

The above-mentioned correspondence 
follows: 

Jul. v 5, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
President of the United States, 
White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

We shall appreciate your giving the fol- 
lowing matter your prompt policy considera- 
tion since it affects the lives and industry 
of thousands of citizens In Oregon and else- 
where throughout the country. 

Our small company lost its entire capital 
of approximately $700,000 in its operations 
during the last 3 years, mainly because of 
unfair competition from Canadian imports 
of lumber to the east coast of the United 
States. Our sawmill at Bradwood, Oreg., 
represents an original investment approxi- 
mating $1,500,000. We do an annual volume 
approximating $3 million and employ ap- 
proximately 150 people under a nationally 
approved labor union contract. 

Under circumstances completely beyond 
our control, we just closed our mill and can- 
not reopen same unless our entire industry 
receives immediate relief through Executive 
and congressional action. Our people will 
be compelled to rely on unemployment in- 
surance for the next 6 months and, there- 
after, will be without income, as many more 
west coast sawmills are closing than new 
ones are opening. This situation affects tens 
of thousands of workers and businesses in 
Oregon, Washington, and California, and 
other Western States. 

Many Senators, Congressmen, and execu- 
tive Federal Government officials have been 
considering this matter during the last 6 to 
12 months, but, se far, nothing has been 
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achieved, while the industry is literally 
bleeding to death. 

Notwithstanding all promiscuous discus- 
sions, relief at the present time can come, 
alternatively or cumulatively, only from the 
following measures promptly taken: 

(a) Legislation to exempt sea transporta- 
tion of lumber from the west coast to the 
east coast, from the ancient and now com- 
pletely ineffective Jones Act, which does not 
even help the American merchant marine, 
since the lumber and other products are 
shipped from Canada on foreign vessels, while 
American intercoastal ships are, one by one, 
being put out of service. 

(b) Establishment of immediate Govern- 
ment subsidy to American merchant marine 
hauling lumber from west to east coast, in 
amounts sufficient to overcome differences 
between rates of American vessels and for- 
eign-flag vessels, 

(c) Establishment of at least a temporary 
quota system against importation of lumber 
from Canada to the east coast by cargo ship- 
ment in quantities completely crowding out 
our Own west coast shipments, due to most 
unfair, unequal, and unequitable competitive 
conditions. 

(d) Immediate Executive order, changing 
tariff schedule on lumber imported from 
Canada to at least 10 percent of the value 
of the lumber imported. 

We respectfully urge your immediate con- 
sideration and action in this matter, separate 
and apart from all other foreign trade ques- 
tions, since this item is of a most pecullar 
nature, and merits separate and special and 
immediate attention. It will be too late for 
any relief to this industry and its employees 
after many more west coast sawmills are 
closed, dismantled, and sold as junk, and 
their workers placed on public relief. 

If considered appropriate, shall gladly con- 
firm above facts by sworn testimony before 
any executive or congressional committee at 
Washington, at our own expense, 

Respectfully submitted. 

ALFRED H. Sachs, 
Treasurer, Columbia-Hudson Lumber 
Co. of Bradwood, Oreg. 

Mr. Speaker, my answer is that I read 
the special plea for the lumber industry. 
Of course, the time to have had support 
was when the trade bill was up. I have 
supported your position all the way. 
However, your own members are 
among those who believe they can get 
relief for one segment—their own—of 
vur economy and the rest be damned. 

For years those of us in coal, glass, 
tool steel, and other affected, injured 
industries have been like voices crying 
in the wilderness. Now we find our 
voices becoming drowned by the anvil 
chorus of those whose “ox is being 
gored” at the time. 

Insofar as I am personally concerned, 
the policy of giving special relief to a 
group because of vote rower, regardless 
of the damage inflicted upon others, is 
a dead duck. 

I no longer see any merit in fighting 
the good fight and then being asked to 
pass the hat for relief for the people who 
licked me. No thanks; we coal and 
glass workers and our friends have taken 
our lickings for too long. Our people 
are considered expendable, and by the 
same token we, as Members of Congress, 
have been castigated as isolationists, 
protectionists, and narrow and parochial 
minded. 

What is the difference between your 
plant closing and your workers being 
thrown onto relief than in our glass and 
other industries, 
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Everybody wants free trade for every- 
thing they buy but are against it for 
things they sell. 

I believe I know and sincerely respect 
the feelings and the problems faced by 
our lumber industry in both the lumber- 
ing as well as plywood sections of this 
important phase of our industrial 
complex, 


Liberty Bell Yields to Bubble 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
American public has been increasingly 
concerned with our inconsistent attitude 
in foreign affairs, especially as it relates 
to the series of retreats and compromis- 
ing statements being issued by the ad- 
ministration when faced with an old or 
a new source of trouble in any part of 
the globe. 

Certainly, the commemoration of In- 
dependence Day presented an opportu- 
nity for spirited rededication to our for- 
eign policy, to the principles we fought 
for in achieving independence, and when 
maintained since then, have directly led 
to our Nation’s greatness. 

The President did make a major ad- 
dress on Independence Day which has 
been subject to considerable interpreta- 
tion, comment and question, both at 
home and abroad. The La Grange, Ill., 
Citizen, in its July 12 issue, covers this 
subject in a frank and challenging edi- 
torial, which I feel is deserving of wide- 
spread attention, and I submit for the 
Record at this point the editorial en- 
titled “Liberty Bell Yields to Bubble”: 

LIBERTY BELL Vos To BUBBLE 

With typical bullheadedness, Jobn Ken- 
nedy perversely chose to speak July 4 not 
of independence, but of interdependence. 

Skipping lightly over this Nation's strug- 
gle for independence, and totally ignoring 
the tragic lack of self-reliance Americans 
suffer today, our President selected a sub- 
ject inappropriate to the occasion and then 
displayed himself before the world as “A 
sdphistical rhetorician, inebriated with the 
exuberance of his own verbostty.“—DrsnAxT. 

For nowhere in his glowing oratory about 
“a great new edifice’ in the form of an 
Atlantic partnership, did he speak of what 
means might be used or of what kind of a 
union it might be. * 

While we have no quarrel with goals of in- 
tercontinental cooperation per se, we are 
wary when so much is deliberately left to the 
imagination. The President's talk of our 
being ready for a “declaration of interde- 
pendence,” of a union with Europe not “com- 
pleted in a year” (but perhaps during his 
tenure), gives us pause. Perhaps the Presi- 
dency of only the United States of America 
holds too little interest for this ambitious 
young man. 

However, we shall not worry ourselves un- 
duly with this or any of the idle chatter 
which has characterized his first year and a 
half in office. The time to become alarmed 
is when he takes the advice he offered in last 
week’s speech: 

“The greatest works of our Nation's found- 
ers lay not in documents and declarations, 
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but in creative, determined action.” But 
little if any of 1960's oratory has yet been 
translated into action. 

Nor haye we much cause to believe most 
of what he says, for the foregoing and other 
reasons. One such is his statement in last 
week's speech, which following as it does his 
crushing blow to the steel industry, stretches 
our credulity past the snapping point: 

“Our system and our freedom permit the 
legislative to be pitted on occasions against 
the Executive * * * interest against inter- 
est, all in competition or contention with 
each other.“ 

Another comment has an equally hollow 
ring when viewed against a background of a 
swelling Federal Government and bureauc- 
racy, plus mounting executive lobbying 
pressure in Congress: 

“Because our system is designed to encour- 
age both differences and dissent—because its 
checks and balances are designed to preserve 
the rights of the individual and the locality 
against preeminent central authority—you 
and I both recognize how dependent we are, 
one upon the other, for the successful opera- 
tion of our unique and happy form of 
government.” 

We are happily confident that Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s nebulous approach, his ringing incon- 
sistency and his flippant disregard for the 
basic meaning of Independence Day, were 
not wasted on most Americans. 

Which leaves us still intrigued by the ques- 
tion: How much more hot air can he puff into 
it before the Kennedy bubble bursts? 


Assistant Reserve Secretaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the office 
of Assistant Secretaries for Reserve 
Forces was abolished shortly after Sec- 
retary of Defense McNamara assumed 
his present office. This is an action 
which was protested by the Reserve Of- 
ficers Association which felt that with- 
out the office of Assistant Secretaries 
for the Reserve Forces, the members of 
the Reserve components had no active 
and effective voice at the Pentagon. At 
its 1962 convention in Las Vegas, the 
ROA adopted the following resolution on 
the subject: 

RESTORATION OF ASSISTANT RESERVE 
SECRETARIES 

Whereas the Congress in formulating the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act established As- 
sistant Secretaries for the Reserve Forces of 
the military services; and 

Whereas the of Defense has 
ordered the elimination of these offices and 
the assumption of their duties by the respec- 
tive Under Secretaries on a collateral basis; 
and 

Whereas, by this action, the Reserve Forces 
have been deprived of full and complete 
representation at the secretarial level in each 
of the services; and 

Whereas this lack of representation has 
been marked by failure fully to understand 
the Reserves and their problems, resulting in 
continuing erosion in the Reserve programs 
in the several services; and 

Whereas experience of the past 2 years has 
indicated that the Reserve Forces, which 
comprise the most numerous component in 
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wartime of the military services, have been 
denied a full and understanding voice in 
Reserve policymaking and, in a real sense, by 
this action the Reserve Forces are deprived 
of their “day in court” at the highest civilian 
leadership levels: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation of the United States urge the Sec- 
retary of Defense to restore these offices in 
each of the services in order that the Reserve 
components may receive adequate support 
and achieve a stronger mobilization readiness 
Capability. 


Peace the Keynote of Israel’s Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Israel Digest, in its issue of July 6, 1962, 
published a most significant article which 
I believe should be of interest to all 
Americans. I am pleased to place that 
article in the Recor at this point: 

Israel's devotion to peace, in the Middle 
East and the world at large, and her readi- 
ness to solve all controversies with her Arab 
neighbors by peaceful’ negotiations, were 
reiterated by Mrs. Golda Meir, the Foreign 
Minister, in the Knesset on June 25. She 
was opening the debate on the budget esti- 
mates of her Ministry. The following are 
some of the main points from her address: 

DISARMAMENT 


“At the last General Assembly of the 
United Nations I stressed that the main 
forces that impel a state to expand its 
armaments are fear and mistrust. 

“I informed the Assembly of our readiness 
to sign a disarmament agreement with our 
neighbors; an understanding in this respect 
could perhaps become an example, and the 
first step toward a wider program on a global 
scale.” 

NUCLEAR ARMAMENTS AND TESTING 


“Israel supports every measure that may 
limit and reduce nuclear armamen* in the 
world. We do not intend to apply a double 
standard; that is, to protest when one side 
is carrying out nuclear tests and to keep 
silent while any other side does the same.” 

THE MENACE OF NASSER 


The menace of Nasser plays no little part 
in the upheavals in the Arab world. This 
menace takes many forms, such as aggres- 
sion and subversion, and it is not limited 
to the Arab countries: many peoples in Asia 
and Africa live under it day after day. 

“We are not against economic or social 
reforms in the Arab States generally, or in 
Egypt in particular. On the contrary, we 
welcome every effort in this direction, for 
we are firmly convinced that the future of 
the whole area depends to a very large 
extent on the solution of these problems.” 

NASSER'S THREATS AGAINST ISRAEL 


“Nasser’s ambitions to dominate the na- 
tions of this area have not altered; neither 
has his vituperation against Israel changed 
by one iota. Fresh proof of this is to be 
found in his recent speech on The National 
Convenant,’ in which people try to find 
revolutionary changes. Nasser said: ‘Our 
people’s determination to liquidate the 
Israeli aggression against part of the Palesti- 
nian homeland represents a determination 
to liquidate one of the most dangerous en- 


claves opposing the struggle of our peoples. 
Our policy of resistance to Israeli infiltration 
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into Africa is only one attempt to curb 
the spread of the destructive colonialist 
cancer in Africa.“ 

"I must warn against the tendency to 
judge Nasser on the basis of peace-loving 
passages from his statements while ignoring 
the aggressive and inflammatory ones.” 

BORDER PROVOCATIONS 


The Arab-Israel dispute is but one of many 
raging in our reglon., Yet incitement to 
hatred of Israel continues to be, in the hands 
of Arab rulers, a means to self-aggrandise- 
ment, as well as to castigation of their rivals, 
and unprincipled competition among them 
builds up the campaign of hate. 

“Unfortunately, this competition leads not 
only to words but also to aggressive deeds, 
and it has led to Syrian provocations on our 
border, especially near Lake Kinneret. I 
have to recall with regret that when these 
events came to be discussed in the Security 
Council, the Council completely disregarded 
the chain of events and, instead of 
the aggressor, censured the defender.” 

INCREASE IN ISRAEL'S PRESTIGE 

Even if we have not advanced toward our 
first and foremost goal of bringing peace with 
the Arabs nearer, we have consolidated our 
Standing and strengthened our basis in prep- 
aration for that day when peace will come, 
as it surely must. This is the significance 
of the establishment of an Embassy in Addis 
Ababa, the capital of Ethiopia, a friend from 
time immemorial, of the constant expan- 
sion of our representation abroad, and of the 
ever-increasing number of diplomatic mis- 
sions in Israel.” 

THE 16-NATION PEACE RESOLUTION 

“During the last Assembly, 16 African, 
Latin American, and European nations hav- 
ing lost patience with the sterile routine 
of many years, came forward with a call for 
direct negotiations between Israel and the 
Arab States, in order to solve all the out- 
Standing problems, including, of course, the 
Question of the refugees. I would like to 
express our special appreciation of the polit- 
ical understanding that led to this initia- 
tive—because there is no doubt that this 
Question, like many other disagreement be- 
tween nations, will only be solved by direct 
hegotiations between the parties directly 
concerned, 

“I cannot help expressing my regret that 
Certain states saw fit for tactical reasons to 
resist this welcome attempt to solve the 
Problem peacefully, and I hope that these 
States will be will be given the opportunity 
to mend their ways in future.” 

EXPANDED REPRESENTATION IN U.N. AGENCIES 

“Israel's international standing again 
found vivid expression this year in the ex- 
Pansion of her representation in the UN's 
Various institutions, organizations, and spe- 
Clalized agencies.’ 

DISTINGUISHED GUESTS 


“We are blessed with an unprecedentedly 
long list of friendly visitors to Israel—Presi- 
dents, Prime Ministers, foreign and other 
Ministers, and public figures from all walks 
of life. I shall have to limit myself to 
mentioning a few only. 

“From the continent of Africa came the 
Presidents of Upper Volta, the Malagasy 
Republic, Dahomey, Gabon, and the Cen- 
tral African Republic, and now we have 
among us the illustrious President of friendly 
Liberia. Agreements were signed between 
Israel and the countries of these distin- 
guished guests in the fields of mutual co- 
Operation, culture, trade, aviation, and so 
forth. 1 note with special satisfaction that 
the President of Israel has been invited 
to visit many African countries. 

“From the Western Hemisphere came the 
President of Costa Rica, the Prime Minis- 
ters of British Guiana and Trinidad, the 

gn Minister of Brazil and others. These 
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visits too were fitting opportunities to sign 
formal agreements between our countries. 
“It gave us special pleasure to welcome 
the Prime Ministers of Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden. These were the first visits 
of Prime Ministers from Europe.” 
VISITS BY FOREIGN MINISTER AND PREMIER 


“I had the great honor to visit them last 
year, and I am happy that this year the 
Prime Minister of Israel will have the op- 
portunity to reciprocate these visits in all 
the Scandinavian countries at their invita- 
tion, The Prime Minister has, during the 
past year, visited Canada and the United 
States, Europe and Burma, and the visits 
contributed greatly to the strengthening of 
relations between us and these countries. 

“Finally, in this connection, I cannot over- 
look my unforgettably impressive experi- 
ences during my visits to several Far Eastern 
countries at the of this year, 
Japan, the Philippines, Thalland, Burma, 
and Cambodia.” 

DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 

“It is heartening that during the past year 
about 10 new diplomatic missions were set 
up in Israel, and a source of special satis- 
faction is to be found in the fact that an 
important part of these missions were set 
up in the capital of Israel. 

“At the same time our network of mis- 
sions abroad expanded, and since I last re- 
ported to the House, embassies were set up 
in the Central African Republic, Tanganyika, 
Cameroun, Upper Volta and Togo, and when, 
in the near future, further territories achieve 
their independence, we shall set up missions 
in some of them I am referring to Africa and 
Central America.” 

THE LIBERATION OF PEOPLES 

“The Government and the people of Israel 
welcome and fully identify themselves with 
the accelerated continuation of the process 
of liberation of peoples. Israel has always 
supported the development of this process 
with all her heart, and consistently ex- 
presses her support for it in the internation- 
al arena. 

“Our relations with the liberated or about- 
to-be-liberated nations are based on the fact 
that, on the part of Israel, there is not the 
slightest direct or indirect intention to 
dominate them, but the will to cooperate 
within the framework of friendly relation- 
ships between equals.” 

INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


“During the last fiscal year, we had rela- 
tions of this type with 42 countries and this 
year we shall have them with 66. About 
half of these are in Africa and the rest in 
Asia, Latin America, and the neighboring 
Mediterranean area. Israel has gained 
unique experience during the first years of 
her independence, and this experience, with 
its successes and failures, can be an impor- 
tant guide to these nations, and shorten 
their search for solutions to their problems. 

“Within the framework of this coopera- 
tion about 1,300 students from developing 
nations studied in Israel during 1961, com- 
ing for courses, field study groups, study 
missions, individual specialization, etc. 
The growing dimensions of this work has 
compelled us to set up permanent premises 
for these purposes.” 

RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICAN STATES 


“Within the framework of international 
cooperation, we have this year achieved a 
welcome development of our relations with 
several Latin American countries, where 
Israel experts went at the invitation of the 
B to prepare preliminary surveys 
in economics, agriculture, public adminis- 
tration, and other important fields. 

“We are happy that these countries, from 
whom we have learned so much and received 
so much, now give us the opportunity to re- 
pay them in a most modest way.” 
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ALGERIA 

“I hope that the Algerian people now 
emerging into freedom will not be drawn 
automatically into the Arab circle of hos- 
tility and hate, and will safeguard its spir- 
itual and political independence, We shall 
be happy if the independence of Algeria will 
become the first sign, even if a modest one, 
pointing toward a new chapter in Israel- 
Arab relations, 

“I can say, with all the authority at my 
command, that we shall be glad to establish 
with independent Algeria the same frame- 
work of beneficial and meaningful mutual 
relations as exist between us and most other 
new states. We deeply regret the continued 
bloodshed in this much suffering land. Let 
us hope that the encouraging signs pointing 
to the speedy conclusion of this sorry chap- 
ter will soon materialize.” 

FRANCO-ISRAEL RELATIONS 


“Lately, there has been futile speculation 
about the future of Franco-Israel relations. 
These speculations reflect a complete mis- 
understanding of the essence of the rela- 
tions of friendship between Israel and the 
great French Republic, a friendship whose 
foundations are deeply embedded in the tra- 
dition of both nations, a friendship that does 
not come or go as the result of temporary 
expediency, but is a strong pillar of our life. 
This friendship has been proven innumerable 
times, and I know that it will successfully 
stand many tests in the future.” 

RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES 


“Basically, our relations with the United 
States continue to rest, as in previous years, 
on a firm foundation of friendship and of 
frank and friendly discussion on all matters 
of common interest. At the same time it 
cannot be denied that there are differences 
between us in our appraisal of the situation 
in the Middle East and of the factors active 
therein.” 

RELATIONS WITH THE COMMON MARKET 


“The Council of Ministers of the Market 
has decided to conduct, together with us, a 
complete investigation of our economic rela- 
tions with its members. Obviously this in- 
vestigation in itself is no solution to our 
most burning problems, but we are entitled 
to regard even the existence of such an in- 
vestigation as an important step forward, and 
a sign of our success in making the European 
Community conscious of the seriousness of 
our problems arising out of the organization 
of the states of Europe, which we welcome 
in itself. 

“This effort will continue with full force 
and, though we can expect many difficulties 
and obstacles before we reach our goal, I also 
believe that there is a rensonable chance to 
find an acceptable solution for the central 
problem.” 

OTHER TRADE TIES 

“At the same time, we did not neglect, but 
even increased, our efforts in connection with 
GATT and the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD). We 
have been accepted this year as a full mem- 
ber in GATT. 

“The opening of economic relationships 
with developing countries constitutes an 
important new field in the foreign trade of 
Israel. Though our trading with these coun- 
tries is still limited, it has doubled during 
the last year. Our exports to these countries 
usually take the form of the export of know- 
how within the framework of international 
cooperation.” 

THE ARAB BOYCOTT 

The methods of the Arab boycott, which 
has been going on for years without check 
or serious intervention from other States, are 
well known, as are the threats and blackmail 
used by Arab States in this connection. It 
goes without saying that these methods will 
not deter us. 
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“I would not want to leave unexpressed 
my great appreciation of the thousands of 
companies and firms who reject with con- 
tempt these attempts at blackmail," 

ARAB BELLIGERENCY 


“I sometime ask myself how it is possible 
that the nations of the world, even great 
nations who regard themselves as the world's 
leaders and guides, put up with Arab bel- 
ligerency, which is contrary to every accepted 
and legal principle, and especially to the 
charter of the United Nations. 

“Furthermore, it sometimes seems that 
proven aggression and the open flaunting 
of the principles of the charter do not pre- 
vent membership in international bodies 
whose duty it is to keep the peace and honor 
these principles. Only thus is it possible to 
explain the election to the U.N. Security 
Council and the Disarmament Committee of 
Egypt—a country that does not hide its ag- 
gressive purposes, proclaiming a state of bel- 
ligerency against a fellow member of the 
UN.” 

ISRAEL'S SUPREME GOAL: PEACE 


“I have said on many occasions, and I shall 
go on saying so until we are heard, that the 
differences between Israel and the Arab 
States can be solved peacefully and only 
peacefully, and there is no other solution to 
a single one of our differences. 

“I repeat here what has always been our 
position: we are ready to meet our neigh- 
bors, without preliminary conditions, on any 
matter and level, at any place and time. So 
long as a solution is deferred, the countries 
of the region will continue to expend their 
strength, resources, and time on unconstruc- 
tive and nonessential purposes, which will 
bring them no progress, while their countries 
are crying out for construction and develop- 
ment.” 

THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 


“Last summer, the Conciliation Commis- 
sion appointed Dr. Joseph Johnson as a spe- 
cial enyoy. If Dr. Johnson's mission leads 
to a meeting for face-to-face discussion, it 
will be an important achievement.” 

WATER PROJECTS 


“We hear threats from our neighbors in 
connection with the execution of Israel's 
plans to utilize its water resources, I wish 
to remind everyone that in this vital ques- 
tion we have demonstrated patience and con- 
stant readiness for full cooperation. 

“The important mission of Mr. Eric John- 
son, the special representative of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who came to the 
Middle East 9 years ago to work out and 
suggest to the governments concerned a plan 
for the joint utilization of the waters of the 
Jordan and its tributaries, will be remem- 
bered. 

“This plan was submitted to the water 
experts of Israel and the Arab States, and 
after careful consideration they ratified it 
and found it to be good and acceptable, 
safeguarding all rights. Unfortunately, after 
full technical accord had been reached, the 
Arab Governments rejected the plan out of 
hand for political reasons, and the joint 
water plan, which could haev greatly bene- 
fited the whole region, was sacrificed by the 
sterile and hostile policies of our neighbors. 
Arab hostility can prevent the execution of 
joint projects, but it cannot dictate to us 
the execution of our internal projects.” 

CONCLUSION 

“The Jordan River project will be com- 

pleted as soon as technical considerations 

it,” Mrs. Meir said in replying to the 

debate on her survey. “No threat from any 

quarter would influence the government to 

slow down work on the project, which was 

vital to Israel's development,“ she declared. 
ISRAEL AND AFRICAN STATES 

The Foreign Minister rejected an opposi- 
tion suggestion that Israel “get tough" with 
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Ghana because of that country's participa- 
tion in the recent conference of the Casa- 
blanca powers, which passed a resolution 
unfriendly to Israel. 

What Israel was doing in Africa was more 
than policy.“ Mrs. Meir said. It was a con- 
tinuation of all the traditions of the Jewish 
people. “Should Israel make the dispatch 
of doctors to fight malaria or trachoma con- 
tingent on the way an African State votes 
at the U.N.?" Mrs. Meir asked. Such a quid 
pro quo approach would be more than a 
political failure. It would be a failure of 
Israel’s historic instincts. “This Foreign 
Ministry will not take that path,“ she de- 
clared. 


RELATIONS WITH THE SOVIET UNION 


Mrs. Meir agreed that Israel should strive 
to improve relations with the Seviet Union. 
But she said that the Soviet Union's hos- 
tile attitude and its refusal even to main- 
tain commercial relations with Israel, were 
not attributable to the way Israel voted at 
the U.N. This was shown by the fact that 
other countries that did not vote with the 
Soviet Union did not suffer the same treat- 
ment as Israel. 


RELATIONS WITH INDIA, ETC. 


With regard to relations with India, Mrs. 
Meir said that she did not say that Israel's 
fate depended on this. But if Mr. Nehru 
should send a cable today proposing such 
relations, she would regard that as a great 
and important event. But the question why 
a particular nation—whether Greece or 
India or China—does not maintain relations 
with Israel was not one which should be put 
to Israel, she said. 


Imports and World Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing timely resolution was adopted by the 
54th Annual Governors’ Conference: 

WORLD TRADE 


Whereas encouragement of world trade 
and commerce is essential to friendly re- 
lations with the people of other nations 
and to the economy of our own country, and 
this should be continued with due regard 
to the ultimate effect on our domestic 
economy and national security; and 

Whereas employment security and job 
opportunities of millions of American citizens 
in major segments of our economy have al- 
ready been seriously affected by excessive im- 
ports: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Governors urge further 
development and complete implementation 
of international arrangements on trade in 
cotton, wool, synthetic and silk fiber textile 
products with due regard for the impact on 
American industry and agriculture; be It 
further 

Resolved, That this 54th annual meeting of 
the Governors’ Conference hereby urges and 
requests the executive and legislative 
branches of the Federal Government to give 
full effect not only to the provisions of our 
Trade Acts which are designed to promote 
increased trade with other nations, but also 
those provisions which are designed to pre- 
vent excessive imports of any goods or com- 
modities which would endanger the national 
security or the domestic economy of the 
United States. 


July 18 


Ivan Kaye Dicusses Danger to Wildlife 
From Indiscriminate Use of Insect and 
Weed Poisons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include in 
the Recorp an article from the July 16 
Madison Capital Times by their wide- 
awake Washington correspondent, Ivan 
Kaye, on the damage which manmade 
pesticides are doing to our wildlife: 
Poisons HURTING Bros—WILL MEN BE Next? 


WaSHINGTON.—When the facts of life are 
explained to the children of the future, the 
story may have to be told without mention of 
the birds and the bees. 

For the birds, the bees, the fish, the soll. 
and man himself are being contaminated not 
only by the well-known fallout from nuclear 
explosions, but also by the much less pub- 
licized residues from indiscriminately used 
insect and weed poisons. 

The destruction of wildlife has been so 
widespread that it has led the renowned bi- 
ologist and author, Rachel Carson, to envi- 
sion a “silent spring“ —a time in the Ameri- 
can land when nothing will be heard, not 
even the song of a bird. 

It has not come to that everywhere yet, 
but in communities like Whitefish Bay, Wis., 
Miss Carson writes, the birds are all but gone, 
victims of the poisons used in an attempt to 
eradicate Dutch elm disease. 

In a series of articles in three recent issues 
of the New Yorker magazine. Miss Carson 
presents the strongest indictment yet written 
of the careless use of pesticides—insect- and 
weed-killing poisons. 

Her massively documented story has been 
the subject of continuing discussion here in 
the Agriculture and Interior Departments, 
the Food and Administration, and the 
U.S. Public Health Service. 

The problem has been brought into the 
Halls of Congress by Senator WILLIAM PROX- 
mire, Democrat, of Wisconsin, who praised 
the articles highly, and called for congres- 
sional passage of bills that would make it 
mandatory for a Government department to 
consult fully with the Public Health Service 
before embarking upon any program of in- 
sect or weed killing. 

There is a Federal Pest Control Review 
Board which is supposed to pass on all in- 
sect and weed destruction plans to make sure 
that they do not get out of hand. 

It is one of the points of Miss Carson's 
indictment, however, that there has been 
painfully little regard on the part of the 
Agriculture Department's Pest Control Divi- 
sion for the overall welfare of men and ani- 
mals who happen to get in the way of their 
spraying , and the Review Board 
has generally gone along with the programs. 

Miss Carson, a Johns Hopkins trained 
biologist and author of the now classic The 
Sea Around Us,” points out that there is an 
enormous, and as yet largely unexplored, 
danger to humans in the rapidly proceeding 
contamination of the land and water by 
chemical pesticides. 

It is not just a matter of birds being dec- 
imated and their song stilled, painful as 
that is to nature lovers. It is a matter of 
man fouling his own nest and even more 
ominously, wreaking genetic damage upon 
unborn generations, she argues. 

Some Agriculture Department officials have 
been critical of the Carson study, saying that 
it generalizes too much, and that it tries 
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to make a case for great damage to humans, 
when little has actually occurred. 

To Miss Carson's lament that man is in- 
terfering with the balance of nature by 
using so vast an arsenal of chemical pesti- 
cides, one Agriculture Department scientist 
Said that it was man’s right to change nature 
to sult his own needs. 

The problem highlighted by the study in- 
volves two opposing views of insect and weed 
control, One, taken by the Agriculture De- 
Partment’s pest control specialists and rein- 
forced by a $250 million a year pesticide 
industry, advocates the use of more and 
deadlier poisons. 

The other, held by many naturalists and 
biologists in addition to Miss Carson, abhors 
the widespread destruction of beneficial ani- 
mals and insects in the attempt to destroy 
pests. 

The view stresses the fact that the best 
method of controlling insects is through 
thelr natural enemies—other insects and 
birds, and adds that if poisons must be used, 
they should be used with care. . 

It also condemns the contamination of 
the soil and water which results from the 
application of the insect and weed killers. 

Until the Carson study, there had not 
been a popular presentation of this side of 
the argument. But with the New Yorker 
Series, and its expected publication in book 
form this October under the title “Silent 
Spring,” the naturalists’ view is expected 
to gain a much wider audience. 

One of the ironies of the campaign against 
insects is that the poisons kill the weaker 
Ones, leaving the hardier ones alive to breed 
Tesistant offspring. The poisons, however, 
Usually kill many other insects in addition 
to the ones intended, and sometimes this 
unleashes new and undreamed-of forces that 
further upset the balance of nature. 

Ladybugs, for example, are killed uninten- 
tionally, and this results in a proliferation 
of the plant-destroying aphids which had 
formerly been held in check by the bene- 
ficial ladybug. 

To the insects’ demonstration of the Dar- 
Winian law of survival of the fittest, the 
Government's answer has been to use ever- 
More powerful poisons. Some 600 new 
chemicals have been created during the past 
15 years to kill insects. 

Since it takes men and animals thousands 
Of years to adjust to dangerous chemicals 
in an environment, many biologists now feel 
that this rush of new poisons into the hu- 
Man system cannot help but have a bad 
effect. Man might adjust to them in time, 
but not to so many chemicals in just one 
generation. 

The two main types of insecticides are the 
chlorinated hydrocarbons, of which DDT is 
the best known, and the organic phosphates, 
or which malathion and parathion are 
widely used by gardeners. 

People who remember how DDT was used 
during World War II as a delouser cannot 
Understand how it could be harmful to 
humans. The catch is that it was dusted 
©n in powder form then, and did not work 
its way into the system. Now, though, as a 
Component of sprays, it is dissolved in oil 
25 gets absorbed into the human digestive 

Tact. 

DDT and the other chlorinated hydrocar- 
bons accumulate in the body's fatty tissues 
and glands, They are also thought to injure 
the liver and may disrupt the energy produc- 
ing process in the body's individual cells. 

Like radiation, the DDT-type insecticides 
May affect the genetic material and possibly 
be responsible for deformations in future 
generations. Chemicals as well as radiation 
have been known to induce such changes in 
laboratory experiments. 

The organic phosphates seem to attack the 
nervous system, impeding the work of a 
Necessary chemical. Miss Carson writes that 
there are some 200 cases of poisoning each 
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year among California fruitpickers who 
come in repeated contact with one organic 
phosphate. 

Birds are particularly susceptible to poi- 
sons used to kill insects. In Whitefish Bay, 
the spraying of elm trees resulted in the 
death of warblers which fed on insects liv- 
ing on the leaves. 

An insect might pick up only a very small 
dose of poison, not even enough to kill it, 
but when a bird eats hundreds of Insects in 
one day, it gets such a cumulative amount 
that it dies. 

This has been observed with the robins on 
the Michigan State University campus in 
East Lansing. The robins ate earthworms 
which had picked up small doses of poison 
from eating fallen elm leaves that had been 
sprayed. 

Wisconsin birds that are suffering from 
the unthinking application of poisons, ac- 
cording to the Carson study, include the 
swallow, cardinal, wren, catbird, screech owl, 
and robin. Pigeons, starlings, and English 
sparrows, birds considered much more 
troublesome, have not been so badly hit. 

If birds can pick up lethal doses of stored 
DDT from the bodies of insects, people may 
also get cumulative amounts from eating 
foods that contain a residue. This applies 
to animal as well as plant food, and even to 
milk, 

The Agriculture Department, according to 
Miss Carson, tells farmers to keep milk cows 
out of pastures that have been treated with 
weedkillers for between 30 and 90 days. 
But the Department does not have enough 
inspectors to make sure that its advice is 
followed, 

Wisconsin cranberry growers have not for- 
gotten the bleak Thanksgiving of 1959, when 
the Food and Drug Administration took 
thousands of cans of their product off gro- 
cers’ shelves. A powerful weedkiller, ami- 
notriozole, which was used to protect the 
crop in the bogs, was found to cause cancer 
of the thryoid gland in laboratory experi- 
ments on rats. Some of the growers followed 
instructions about spraying, but others did 
not, and the crop was ruled contaminated. 

The Food and Drug Administration caught 
the product in time in that case, but it is 
badly understaffed and has nowhere near the 
budget necessary to properly monitor the 
Nation’s toxic intake, 

The Food and Drug Administration sets 
health limits on the amount of insecticide 
residue in a given food, but the drawback, as 
the Carson study observes, is that people get 
poison residues from several foods at each 
meal, and the effect is cumulative. 

If Rachel Carson's impassioned report 
causes those in control of the pesticides to 
act with greater care, many will consider her 
study a.monumental success. If nothing 
else, it proves that even though the birds 
may be silent, the biologists are not. 


In Praise of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, for years 
the Reserve Officers Association and the 
Members of Congress have enjoyed the 
finest of relations. ROA's national 
staff, headed by Col. John T. Carlton, a 
former administrative assistant in the 
Senate, has been of great help to con- 
gressional committees in the prepara- 
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tion of legislation of interest to the Re- 
serve Forces, Their people are men of 
integrity, and we know that the only 
product they have to offer is for a better 
defense of their country. ROA at its 
36th annual national convention June 29 
in Las Vegas saw fit to adopt a resolu- 
tion extolling the Congress. 

I am sure all Members of both bodies 
will want to read the resolution which 
follows: 

I PRAISE OF THe US. CONGRESS 


Whereas, the Constitution of the United 
States places responsibility upon the Con- 
gress “to * * provide for the common de- 
fense * * * to raise and support armies 
* + + to provide and maintain a navy * * * - 
and to make rules for the Government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces;" 
and 

Whereas, the Congress throughout all the 
history of the United States has met this 
tremendous challenge, giving support and 
strength to the military forces, both Active 
Duty and Reserve, and has exercised its 
authority in this field without regard to 
partisan advantage, seeking only to serve 
the cause of national defense and to insure 
national security; and 

Whereas, the Congress in its manner of 
filling the requirements of national security 
has exercised its authority and responsi- 
bility over the military forces and has pro- 
vided modern structures, organization, and 
weapons systems so that there has been a 
maximum of understanding and support 
from the citizenry throughout the national 
community; and 

Whereas, the congressional leaders charged 
particularly under the organization and leg- 
islative system of the Constitution include 
senior citizens with broad experience and 
knowledge and great wisdom, which is re- 
flected in the character, strength, and the 
record of the U.S. Armed Forces which have 
always achieved ultimate victory and have 
thus guaranteed our national security and 
will insure our national survival in the 
future; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Reserve Officers, Asso- 
ciation of the United States express great 
pride and confidence in our Constitutional 
system; that we commend and laud the 
Armed Services Committees of the House 
and Senate, the Defense Appropriations 
Committees of the House and Senate, and 
the entire Congress, which has followed the 
recommendations of these committees; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress to 
continue firm adherence to Constitutional 
provisions for national defense systems 
which place responsibility for policies and 
laws in the hands of the representatives of 
the people of the United States, who supply 
the manpower, the money, and the sub- 
stance of our defense system, and that we 
view with grave distrust and apprehension 
activities of those who would erode, under- 
mine, or diminish the effectiveness of our 
present constitutional system. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on 1 (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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Chief Judge Jones Protects Remnants of 
Flocks of Wild Geese by His Opinion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Judge Marvin Jones, chief judge of the 
U.S. Court of Claims, carried to the 
bench with him a dedication to conserva- 
tion that began with his youth and went 
with him through a distinguished con- 
gressional career. 

Born in Cooke County; Tex., he is a 
graduate of both Southwestern Univer- 
sity, of Georgetown, Tex., and the Law 
School of the University of Texas at 
Austin. 

He served in the tank corps in World 
War I and was elected to the 65th and 
11 succeeding Congresses, serving from 
March 4, 1917, until November 20, 1940, 
when he was appointed judge of the 
Court of Claims by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. During World War II 
Judge Jones served as adviser and assist- 
ant to the Director of Economic Stabili- 
zation until June 29, 1943, when he was 
appointed Administrator of the U.S. War 
Food Administration where he served 
until July 1, 1945, when he resumed his 
duties as judge of the U.S: Court of 
Claims. 

Judge Jones was born in 1886 and 
grew up in the high plains of northwest 
Texas, where as a boy he watched the 
immense flights of geese and ducks that 
darkened the skies three score years ago. 
It is characteristic of Judge Jones—with 
a big and sympathetic heart for all liv- 
ing things, wild creatures and human 
beings; his love of the outdoors; and his 
stanch conservation beliefs—that all his 
decisions would reflect a philosophy of 
protection of the remanants of those 
great flocks of geese and ducks which 
once thrilled America with the noise of 
their flights and their cries. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article from the Thursday, July 19, 
1962, edition of the Washington Post, 
entitled Judicial Friend of Wild Geese 
Rules Against Their Foes.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUDICIAL FRIEND oF WILD GEESE RULES AGAINST 
THEIR Fors 
(By Aubrey Graves) 

His boyhood fascination in hearing the 
honks of Canada geese flying in two-winged 
formation headed by a leader is described in 
an opinion handed down yesterday by Chief 
right Marvin Jones of the US. Court of 
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Jones recalled watching “their high and 
distant flights * and the occasional 
chance to fire a BB gun when they came 
close.” This, he added, “usually only made 
them fly faster and honk a little louder.” 

The judge, who described himself as a 
longtime advocate of conservation of our 
natural resources, disavowed any pretense of 
being an expert on migratory waterfowl. 

He said he was impressed by the convic- 
tion of a friend, a skilled ornithologist * * * 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland,” that “so 
long as the wild geese, along with the whis- 
tling swan and great blue heron are per- 
mitted to go south in the fall and north in 
the springtime and are protected in refuges 
along the line of flight where only limited 
hunting is permitted * *, there will be 
an abundance of this form of wild life.” 

Jones ruled that this is the primary pur- 
pose of the Migratory Bird Treaty and of laws 
enacted to carry out its objectives. His four 
colleagues concurred. 

The ruling dismissed a suit filed by J. S. 
McGuire and G. B. McGuire, concessionaires, 
to recover losses of $89,106.54 sustained in 
1955 and 1956 in connection with their con- 
struction and operation of a motel and res- 
taurant inside Swan Lake Refuge in Missouri. 
They catered to hunters. 

Plaintiffs claimed their losses were due to 
curtailment in the hunting season (from 70 
days to 55) and to a regulation that hunters 
could not hunt 2 days in a row. 

State and U.S. Wildlife Service officials, 
concerned about preservation of the flock, 
recommended on December 6, 1955, that the 
season be cut. As of that date, 19,000 geese 
had been killed or crippled by hunters in the 
area. The Missouri State Conservation Com- 
mission thereupon ended the season 15 days 
early. 

Herman Wolkinson, of the U.S. Attorney 
General's staff contended successfully that 
the plaintiffs’ troubles stemmed from bad 
business judgment and from financial in- 
ability to finance their operations properly. 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
most significant event that we are ob- 
serving here this week. We, as a nation 
and the leader of the free nations, are 
stating to the world that we recognize 
and find untenable the plight of the 
more than 100 million people of the cap- 
tive nations enslaved behind the Iron 
Curtain. We are telling the captive na- 
tions that the principles and freedoms 
that this country has so long fought for 
shall not be denied them. We are tell- 
ing them that we realize that the hope 
and desire for freedom still lives in their 
hearts, and that we shall do all in our 
power to help them throw off the cruel 
and tryannical rule of communism. 


Communism only exists and maintains 
its power by the use of brute force. 
Events in Hungary, Tibet, East Ger- 
many, China, Cuba, and every other 
Communist-dominated country confirm 
this truth. Communism feeds off the 
people, destroying the freedom and 
fundamental liberties that men through- 
out the ages have striven for. When 
we point out these truths about commu- 
nism to the rest of the world, by such 
events as Captive Nations Week, we are 
striking a blow for freedom that is con- 
firmed in its importance by the angry 
and vehement reaction of Khrushchev 
and his puppets. 

Here is the glaring weakness of com- 
munism: It can never succeed as long 
as the people of this earth desire free- 
dom and the basic right of determining 
for themselves the system of government 
under which they shall live. 

The policy of the United States must 
be made clear as to what we are doing 
to aid these captive nations, It is our 
Nation’s task and duty to affirm the fact 
that the freedom and independence, 
denied them by communism, shall be re- 
stored to them. It is further our Na- 
tion’s task to do all in our power to 
weaken the hold that the Communist 
puppet governments and their Soviet 
bosses have over the captive nations. 

The United States must show by word 
and deed that we are completely op- 
posed to communism. We must stop 
trading with these Communist govern- 
ments or acting in any way whi¢h would 
appear to recognize their control over 
the captive nations. Such trade and ac- 
tion allows the Communist dictators to 
extend their control over the economy 
and the lives of the people while it also 
strengthens regimes whose avowed pur- 
pose is the total defeat and destruc- 
tion of our country and the freedom that 
it stands for. 

In our struggle to keep alive the belief 
that freedom will be restored to the cap- 
tive nations, we only work against this 
purpose when these captive nations see 
us trading and consorting with the very 
Communists that we declare we are op- 
posed to. 

My heart goes out to the brave people 
in the captive nations who refuse to sub- 
mit to the brutal yoke of Soviet control. 
There are no more vigorous opponents 
of communism than those people who 
have lived under and experienced the 
oppressiveness of communism. In my 
own district there are many folks who 
have known communism and have fled 
from their homelands rather than relin- 
quish their freedom. 

In one instance just recently I talked 
with some folks back home who had 
recently returned from visiting relatives 
in Czechoslovakia. They told me of the 
continued determination of the Czech 
people to once again take their place in 
the world as a free and independent na- 
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tion. They also told me of the disillu- 
sionment and disbelief for the Czech 
people that we would trade with any 
of the hated Communists. 

The history of the captive nations’ 
struggle for freedom is an inspiring one. 
Even though Communist dictators 
have used every cruel and barbaric 
means to destroy these people's sense of 
freedom and national pride, they have 
not succeeded. The United States has 
a moral responsibility to the captive na- 
tions to fight against communism and 
its tyranny with all its power. 


Is Red Tide Running Out Behind 
Bamboo Curtain? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on the 
global horizons there are now signs ap- 
pearing that communism is in trouble. 

Over the years, the Reds have been 
bragging loudly about outproducing and 
outprogressing our free enterprise, capi- 
talistic system. 

By experience, however, they are 
learning the hard way that words are 
not deeds—that it is easier to boast of 
great plans and goals for production 
than to really turn out the goods. 

Recently the Milwaukee Journal pub- 
lished an editorial entitled “Is Red Tide 
Running Out Behind Bamboo Curtain?” 
I ask unanimous consent to have the edi- 
torial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the éditorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Is Ren Tipe RUNNING OUT BEHIND BAMBOO 
+» CURTAIN? 

Behind the Bamboo Curtain of Communist 
China one of the world shaking events of 
our time may be taking place. Our top ex- 
perts—admittedly limited in gathering in- 
formation by the fact that we do not recog- 
nize Communist China and get most of our 
data secondhanded—are inclining to the be- 
lief that the Communist tide of history is re- 
versing itself on the Chinese mainland, 

For 3 years the Communists have had dis- 
astrous crop failures. Weather played its 
role here. But an equally important factor 
was the Communist attempt to collectivize 
agriculture. 

This upset centuries of traditional farm- 
ing practice. By herding peasants into com- 
munes the Communists destroyed their in- 
centlve. Bureaucratic failures in planning. 
in providing seed and fertilizer and machin- 
ery, and in recognizing the human limits of 
work added to the difficulties. Now a fourth 
year of crop failures looms. It is estimated 
that agricultural production is 25 percent 
below that of 1958, when the Communists’ 
so-called great leap forward in farming got 
underway. 

Simultaneously there has been a failure 
of the projected great leap forward in indus- 
try. The promise of the Communist leader- 
ship was that industriallzation would free 
the Chinese from their backbreaking lives 
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in rural areas. Millions flocked into the cities 
for industrial jobs. They trained for indus- 
trial work. But after 4 years of struggle, in- 
dustrial production is estimated at 20 per- 
cent below the 1957 level. Steel production 
is just at the 1957 level. 

China was forced last year to use $367 mil- 
lion of its limited foreign exchange to buy 
grains. Thus it lacked funds for industrial 
equipment and goods. Newly created fac- 
tories were closed. Millions then were forced 
back into rural areas to help grow food, 
their dreams of urban ease demolished. They 
found the villages to which they returned 
short of food, too. The villagers were shock- 
ed to see their hungry returning relatives— 
and didn't want them to stay to share meager 
stores. The result has been ferment, disil- 
lusionment, fear of the future. Chinese are 
not yet starving but their daily caloric in- 
take has fallen to a level well below that 
needed for active work. 

In the face of all of this the Communists 
have continued oppressive governmental con- 
trols, thus adding to popular discontent. 

China, then, is In deep trouble. Unless 
our experts are wrong, the trouble will in- 
crease. If it does, a conflict and chaos might 
follow that could change the course of Asia 
in ways that could reshape history. 


League School 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxo- 
orp, I would like to call to the attention 
of my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a very noteworthy speech de- 
livered by Carl Fenichel, Ed. D., director 
of the League School for Seriously Dis- 
turbed Children, located 196 New York 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y., at their annual 
luncheon, Saturday, May 12, 1962, Hotel 
Pierre, New York, entitled League 
School 1962." This school is devoted to 
the welfare of disturbed children, and its 
work and accomplishments are eminent. 

I am sure all of us share the responsi- 
bility for providing adequate care and 
assistance for these children and will be 
concerned with the comments in the fol- 
lowing statement: 

LEAGUE SCHOOL 1962 
(An address by Carl Fenichel, Ed. D., director, 
at the annual luncheon, League School for 

Seriously Disturbed Children, Saturday, 

May 12, 1962, Grand Ballroom, Hotel 

Pierre, New York) 

Nine years ago, out of the dark anguish of 
children shut off from life and the heart- 
break of helpless parents, the League School 
was born. It was born on a note of despera- 
tion and doubt and grew into a song of 
acceptance and hope. It is a story of a 
bridge—a small bridge that opened for men- 
tally sick children who had been walled off 
from the rest of mankind. 

The launching of the League School was 
not one of those enormous events that made 
the headlines of the 1950's. It had none of 
the thrust and power of countdowns and 
biastoffs or the high drama of muitimegaton 
bombs and missiles. 

Here is the story of the League School in 
simple declaration: We tore down a wall and 
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built a bridge. We tore down a wall and 
brought some open sky into the dark and ter- 
rible lives of mentally ill children. 

The history of mental illness is a grim 
catalog of walls—walls high enough and 
wide enough to hide all the torture and terror 
that man can bring to man. Down through 
the centuries the mentally sick have been 
herded off into the remote corners of the 
earth, for fear they might disturb the eyes 
and minds and conscience of the less dis- 
turbed. We of the space age like to think 
of how superior we are to our ancestors be- 
cause we no longer diagnose mental disease 
as the black magic of devils, demons, and 
dybbuks. But the primitive past has smug- 
gled its way into our smug minds and hearts. 
We have given up the dungeons and chains 
for the mental hospitals but we are just 
beginning to part with the relics of strait- 
jackets, locked doors, and shameful segrega- 
tion of the mentally sick. 

Five years before the League School opened 
its doors, that beloved friend whom we honor 
here today, the late Albert Deutsch, wrote 
a book called “The Shame of the States,” 
based on visits he had made to a score of 
mental hospitals. 

These were not institutions located in 
poverty-stricken Asia but in 20th century 
America’s great and proud centers of cul- 
ture, learning and wealth—our own Empire 
State of New York, Michigan, California, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania. This is what Al 
Deutsch saw and wrote in the year 1948: 

“In some of the wards there were scenes 
that rivaled the horrors of the Nazi con- 
centration camp—hundreds of naked mental 
patients herded into huge, barnlike, filth- 
infested wards in all degrees of deterioration, 
untended and untreated, stripped of every 
vestige of human decency, many in stages 
of semistarvation. The writer heard State 
hospital doctors frankly admit that many 
of the animals of nearby piggeries were bet- 
ter fed, housed, and treated than many of 
the patients in their wards. He saw hun- 
dreds of sick people shackled, strapped, 
straitjacketed and bound to their beds.“ (I 
could go on with this picture but I think 
it’s too soon after our lunch.) 

Here was the happy choice that most of 
our parents faced before our school opened. 
They could send their child to join the army 
of rejects who dragged out their wasted lives 
in mental hospitals. Or they could struggle 
to keep their child at home with all the 
warmth and strength that the family had 
to give. How did most of the good neigh- 
bors we call the community respond to the 
strong and natural urge of parents to hold 
onto their child? All that parents got from 
the public schools was a piece of paper called 
a medical discharge or legal exemption that 
read “uneducable.’ All that psychiatric 
clinics gave was an uncertain diagnosis that 
said “untreatable." And all that most of 
the neighbors gave was a look that whispered 
“untouchable.” 

The League School challenged the legend 
that separation and hospitalization were the 
best and only solutions for all mentally ill 
children. What we offered was a simple 
alternative: to take these children out of 
hiding and give them a chance to live and 
grow within their own family and com- 
munity. . 

Out of that alternative grew a brandnew 
concept of treatment—one that substituted 
the day school and the home for the State 
hospital. 

Each year at this luncheon we survey our 
yesterdays and renew our commitment to 
that brave new concept. Keeping our pur- 
pose and program alive has never been easy. 
For years we struggled along with no com- 
munity acceptance, no foundation support, 
no Government recognition. All that we had 
to begin with was a four-room brownstone. 
a heavy mortgage and two mentally sick chil- 
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dren, All that we had to help us was a 
small band of dedicated parents, trustees and 
staff with nothing but debts, deficits, devo- 
tion, and dreams. All that kept us going was 
a sense of urgency and a feeling that some- 
thing had to be done. 

And yet with each passing year the com- 
pelling power and impact of the idea gen- 
erated and advanced at the League School 
become more evident. Those who have pio- 
neered with us in this project have been 
much too busy keeping our door open and 
our idea alive to realize the part we have 
played in an exciting new movement that 
came over from England and brought with 
it the day hospital and open hopsital ideas— 
both closely related to our own day school 
idea. 

From these day hospital and day school 
demonstrations have come some basic les- 
sons. We are finding out that removing the 
mentally ill from society is seldom the best 
way to restore them to society. We are dis- 
covering that many of the difficulties and 
disturbances of mental sickness are not part 
of the illness but come from the dehuman- 
izing and isolating treatment which society 
has prescribed for the mentally ill, 

We all recognize that education is prob- 
ably the most vital life experience for the 
child and that in today's complex world it 
is essential for survival. 

President Kennedy attested to this fact in 
his recent State of the Union message when 
he said: “A child uneducated is a child lost.” 
To this truth we would like to add another 
that is equally self-evident: “A mentally ill 
child uneducated is a child lost and never 
to be found.” 

And yet every community has been pro- 
longing and perpetuating the difficulties of 
deeply disturbed children by barring or dis- 
missing them from public eduction. 

We may shudder at the barbarism of the 
dark ages when society insisted that all 
handicapped children be destroyed. We, 
who are kinder and more civilized, no longer 
destroy these children. We prefer to ignore 
and forget them. 

Although New York State's constitution 
promises equal educational opportunities to 
all its children, until recently this has been 
interpreted to mean “all children except 
seriously retarded, seriously brain injured 
and seriously disturbed.” Partly it may have 
been because we didn’t know what to do for 
them. Mostly it was because we didn't even 
care enough. 

It is only within the past decade that the 
issue of education for all handicapped chil- 
dren has been brought into sharp and seri- 
ous focus. That is why Mr. Rubin's ' address 
this afternoon was so gratifying. We are 
finally beginning to take notice of the right 
of every child—no matter what his disability 
or disturbance—to his full measure of edu- 
cational opportunity. 

How and where should this full measure 
of education take place? It was gratifying 
to us at the League School when an official 
State research study made a few years ago 
recommended that day treatment centers, 
pioneered by us, ke made the core of educa- 
tional and treatment services for seriously 
disturbed children. 

Last year we were further heartened when 
day treatment centers were recognized by 
New York State's Department of Mental Hy- 
giene as an essential community facility. 
From now on, day treatment centers will be 
eligible for State mental health funds atong 
with clinics and hospitals. 

The League School is equally proud of 
having initiated another significantly new 
concept that is beginning to take hold in 
programs for seriously disturbed children 
the idea that gives emphasis and priority to 


Hon. Max J. Rubin, president of the 
Board of Education of the City of New York. 
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special education as the major instrument 
in a therapeutic program. 

For many decades in our country the 
treatment of mental disturbances in a hos- 
pital, clinic or agency setting was shared by 
the traditional trinity—the psychiatrist, 
psychologist, and social worker—with em- 
phasis on individual psychotherapy by one 
of these three disciplines, 

The League School has always believed 
that the teaching profession can make a 
most vital therapeutic contribution in work- 
ing with disturbed children. Our teachers 
have always played the key role in the 
school's total therapeutic program and they 
were incorporated into our mental health 
team right from the start. 

The basic role of the traditional clinical 
team at the school is not to do individual 
therapy but to translate their findings and 
skills into the day-by-day remedial and 
therapeutic program of the teacher. 

Within the past year there has been a 
rising interest throughout the national men- 
tal health field in recruiting and training 
teachers in special education for work with 
deeply disturbed children. There is a grow- 
ing awareness that teachers not only have a 
major contribution to make in this field but 
that they can help solve the critical mental 
health manpower shortage. 

Even more significant than our pioneering 
day school role has been our faith and our 
belief in working with mentally sick chil- 
dren, no matter how disturbed. The sad 
truth is that most professionals in the mental 
health field, convinced of the hopelessness 
and incurability of serious mental health ill- 
ness, have shied away from working with 
those who need it most. Last year's report 
by the Joint Commission on Mental Illness, 
appointed by Congress in 1955, pointed up 
the fact that most psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, clinics, and agencies devote most if not 
all their time to the minor and more easily 
treatable forms of mental illness, excluding 
those suffering from serious mental illness 
and psychoses. In sharp contrast the League 
School has won wide respect for its unique 
policy of accepting children as seriously sick 
as those in State hospitals, children diag- 
nosed an schizophrenic, who were turned 
down by every institution except the State 
hospitals, 

Now that our demonstration day treatment 
center has won acceptance as an essential 
community facility I do not want to suggest 
that it is the best or only solution for all 
deeply disturbed children, When we face 
the probiems of mental illness, with all their 
complexities and immensities, we realize that 
no one type of day or residential service can 
best serve all the needs of mentally ill chil- 
dren. Although we firmly believe that most 
of these children can and should live at home 
and be treated within their own community, 
we recognize the need for a wide and com- 
prehensive range of humane services. Such 
n network would include special classes with- 
in the public schools, neighborhood clinics, 
day treatment centers, day hospitals, adoles- 
cent workshops, residential centers and chil- 
dren's services in city and State hospitals. 

Some of you may wonder why, after spend- 
ing almost a decade demonstrating the ad- 
vantages of day treatment centers over resi- 
dential facilities, we now recommend the 
State hospital setting for some children. 
The fact is that during this same decade, the 
crusading work of people like Al Deutsch in 
exposing the horrors of the State hospitals, 
followed up by wide community and profes- 
sional protests and actions have resulted in 
vast improvements in many of our mental 
hospitals. Today these institutions are 
losing their snakepit reputation and becom- 
ing open treatment centers rather than 
custodial cold storage cells. But old repu- 
tations die hard and it isn't easy to wipe out 
in a few years the decades of disrepute and 
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deterioration that cry out for further and 
faster correction. 

Each year we at the school must share the 
agonizing decisions that some of our parents 
face when residential placement or hospital- 


ization is recommended for a child who can- 


not be contained within the home without 
serious damage and disruption to family life. 
These are parents who have met sorrow and 
have learned to live with it every day of their 
lives. And yet, the thought of placement in 
a State hospital, to most of them, means 
slamming the door on their child for life. 
They see it as a separation that is almost 
as final as death. 

To lessen the parents’ feelings of ultimate 
rejection and unconditional surrender when 
their child is placed in a State hospital, we 
must not only improve conditions there, but 
must, at the same time, remove the one- 
way doors and the heavy walls that shut off 
from each other the mental hospitals, resi- 
dential centers, day centers, and the special 
classes in our public schools. 

Placement today is still a hit or miss, un- 
coordinated attempt to treat the disturbed 
child. What every one of our mental health 
services needs are bridges that join rather 
than walls that divide. There must be free 
and easy, two-way movement and access, to 
and from any and all these services, depend- 
ing on the particular needs of a particular 
child at a particular time. 

I think we are most fortunate that Mr. 
Forstenzer, a man of tremendous vision, en- 
ergy and ability, has recently been appointed 
coordinator of the mental health program 
for our State’s Department of Mental Hy- 
giene. We know how massive an assign- 
ment he faces before such an adequate and 
coordinated range of services becomes a re- 
ality. We know too that Dr. Perkins* and 
Mr. Rubin, as well as Mr. Forstenzer, have 
been pleading long and eloquently for the 
Improvement and expansion of their respec- 
tive services for our disturbed children. Un- 
fortunately, all these gentlemen and their 
agencies are plagued, just as our school is, 
by a thing called “budget.” Until the citi- 
zens of New York, in sufficient number, voice 
their concern to their elected representa- 
tives in Albany and city hall, the educational 
and tment needs of our children will not 
be adequately met. 

Like most ploneering groups, our school 
must work not only with the great uncer- 
tainty of Inadequate budgets and fiscal defi- 
cits but with the more serious deficit of in- 
sufficient knowledge. 

It is a sad commentary that at a time 
when the physical sciences are turning the 
impossible into the commonplace, the science 
of the mind Is in about as primitive a state 
as was the field of physics in the 17th cen- 
tury when Newton came along with his apple 
and his theories of gravitation. 

We have accumulated a vast storehouse of 
knowledge about far off stars but have little 
information and even less wisdom about the 
elusive regions of the mind. Ours is a field 
that is still cluttered with myth, magic, 
data and dogma but armed with too few in- 
sights and answers. We are navigating in a 
region rich in platitude but poor in precision. 

Over the past 10 years dozens of volumes 
and reams of papers have been published 
about this thing called childhood schizo- 
phrenia but no one honestly knows exactly 
what it is or how and why it happens. And 
we are still bogged down by the dead weight 
of stale and sterile labels such as psychosis, 
autism, childhood schizophrenia, mental re- 
tardation and brain injury—ldbels that 
neither describe the illness nor prescribe the 
treatment, 

We at the school are becoming keenly 
aware of the wide range of variables and 


Dr. Marvin E. Perkins, commissioner of 
Mental Health Services, New York City. 
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differences existing within any group of chil- 
dren with the common diagnosis of child- 
hood schizophrenia. Often we see the co- 
existence and overlapping in the same child 
of childhood schizophrenia, with autism, re- 
tardation and brain injury. Too often the 
specific label chosen will depend on the par- 
ticular orientation, school or bias of the 
agency, clinic or individual making the diag- 
nosis. 

Let us for a few moments forget the dilem- 
ma of diagnosis with all the confusion and 
controversy it usually creates, Let us look 
at our children instead of their labels. What 
are they like? How do they react to us and 
and to the world? 

At our school are the silent ones whose 
eyes stare vacantly into space and at blank 
Walls; the gentle ones who hide their faces 
and turn from all human contact; the rest- 
less ones who wander, whirl or rock aim- 
lessly; the agitated ones who scream out at 
themselves in savage fury; the explosive ones 
whose wild tantrums and panic are just a 
step away from utter chaos. 

There are those who have never uttered a 
word and others whose speech has gradually 
disappeared and who now spend their lives 
in voiceless frustration. There are some who 
speak endlessly but never to communicate to 
anyone but themselves, and others who talk 
to anyone and everyone in a desperate and 
futile attempt to find their own identity and 
where they are in time and space. 

There are many who show frenzied attach- 
ment to a piece of shoelace, a bobby pin, a 
broken doll or a shred of blanket that they 
hold onto for life itself and others who 
find peace only in the echoes of their own 
empty phrases or in the security of same- 
ness and the tranquilizing effects of strange 
rituals. There are some who feel catastrophe 
coming unless they touch every tree or turn 
on every light switch and many who are 
devastated by the slightest shift or change 
in the monotony of their lives. 

There are those whose faces have never 
known laughter and others whose constant 
laughter is empty, inappropriate and with- 
out joy. There are those who are always 
in motion and whose time is spent search- 
ing for something they never find and others 
who retreat to concerns or curl up on floors 
encircled by their own isolation. 

There are those whose moods and move- 
ments are frozen, rigid and predictable and 
others whose life schedule is made up of 
swift and sudden-changing cycles of violent 
storm and absolute calm. 

There are some who behave like helpless, 
untrained newborns and others who func- 
tion quite adequately with unsuspected 
talents, amazing memories, and normal or 
superior intelligence in many areas along 
with serious defects and disorganized, re- 
tarded behavior in others, 

We must never forget that although all 
of our children suffer from supposedly the 
same illness, each of them is an individual 
with a mind, body and a total personality 
distinctly his own that acts upon and is 
acted upon by his particular illness, 

We at the League School must work within 
the bleak boundaries of these desperately 
sick children. 

At the school is a corps of dedicated peo- 
ple—teachers, clinical staff, secretarial, and 
house staff—all of whom must live with the 
long and lonely silences, the shattering cries 
of anguish and the terrible torrents of con- 
fusion that fill the lives of our children. 

We live with the humility that comes from 
knowing how little we really know. We know 
that the wish to help each child will always 
be greater than the skill and wisdom in how 
to help. We know that as yet we cannot cure 
severe childhood mental illness. But we do 
know that we can reach many of our chil- 
dren, identify their difficulties, cut down 
the intensity of their problems, correct many 
of their disabilities and help them return to 
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a world where they can live more comfort- 
ably and effectively, 

Our staff is not armed with any secret 
weapons or spectacular strategies, but with 
the single drive, purpose, and hope that we 
may someday bring a little more order and 
meaning into the empty, chaotic lives of all 
our children. Our working hours are not 
crowded with towering triumphs, but with 
endless energy, enthusiasm, and effort to 
make a child’s hands, fingers, eyes, and ears 
do things they never did before. 

Our successes come in small doses—when, 
after working, watching, and waiting, we 
find our way through the total isolation of 
a child huddled in shadow, and help him 
emerge into the open spaces of a world he 
never saw before. 

Each day we work for the splendor of 
little things that bring some measure of 
competency and independence to the fingers 
of a once helpless child who can now button 
his coat, take off his sweater, tie a shoelace, 
use a fork; children once rigid and stiff with 
fear who can now skip, hop, climb and leap 
and know that their feet will touch solid 
earth again, 

Each year we live for those precious mo- 
ments when the voice of a child who did not 
talk begins to capture the sound and rhythm 
of human speech, and when every new sound 
becomes a song and every new word a sym- 
phony. 

Each year we watch the sharpening hunger 
and growing taste for life of children, once 
lost in a world of fantasy and fear, who are 
discovering the rich and widening horizons 
of the neighborhood and-the city; the fas- 
cination of the firehouse; the fun of swim- 
ming at the community center pool; the ex- 
citement of weekly movies at the children’s 
museum; the adventure of ferry rides; the 
changing spectrum of color at the botanic 
gardens and of lawn and landscape at Pros- 
pect Park; the tantalizing treasures of shop 
windows. 

Ench year we delight in our growing stock- 
pile of partial victories that bear promise 
of greater ones yet to come; the children who 
once found peace only in solitary seclusion 
and who now enjoy the give and take of 
being and playing with others; skating, 
swimming, dancing, ball playing, birthday 
parties, holiday celebrations, hobby clubs and 
afterechool community play groups—children 
who are taking their first step toward join- 
ing the human family. 

Then there is the deep personal and pro- 
fessional satisfaction that comes from watch- 
ing the mind of a child begin to open to 
the precision of numbers, the wonder of 
words and the magic of books. 

This year we are happy to report that 27 
of our 50 children, all of whom were once 
labeled “‘uneducable,” are now in a formal 
reading program and doing some form of 
academic work. Several of these children, 
for whom reading came late, are in an ac- 
celorated reading program and are gaining 
as much as 2 years in 1. Four of our chil- 
dren are now reading beyond their age level. 

Since last year’s luncheon, three more of 
our children, once considered hopeless, have 
made sufficient progress to graduate into 
public school, one to a junior high. A few 
weeks ago, another child, still at our school, 
was interviewed and accepted by the public 
schools. These are our priceless rewards— 
the triumphs that give us the heart and 
will to live and work with failure and to 
go on searching for the unknown possibill- 
ties that may lie within any of our children, 

And now, a few words of gratitude to all 
of you who helped make all this possible—all 
the wonderful organizations, Government 
agencies, and friends who, by their demon- 
stration of conscience and conviction, are 
giving our children a chance to make the 
most of their lives. 

By helping our mentally sick children you 
have accepted some measure of responsibility 
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for human suffering other than your own. 
There is a lesson in this that the world has 
yet to learn—a lesson we had better learn 
fast with the terror of the bomb staring us 
in the face. 

For the first time in the history of man. 
all the world and its children are faced with 
the choice of dying together in agony or 
living together in dignity and friendship. 
Reading the headlines makes one wonder on 
which side of the League School door does 
schizophrenia live—on the inside or out. 
There is social schizophrenia in the frighten- 
ing fact that. the world’s people, who have 
learned how to exterminate themselves, still 
haven't learned how to live together. Unless 
we can develop a sense of identity with the 
hopes and the sufferings of the whole human 
race, with no eligibility requirements, we 
will not survive. 8 

Recently, a professor of blology at Johns 
Hopkins, Dr. Bentley Glass, gave a most ter- 
rifying picture of what may be in store for 
us, Dr. Glass is not one who can be easily 
dismissed as an overimaginative writer of 
science fiction or Hollywood shockers. He 
happens to be a member of the Advisory 
Commission on Biology and Medicine of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. This is what he 
said: “The insects, and not man or other 
proud species, are the ones fitted for survival 
in the nuclear age. They, and bacteria, are 
radiation resistant. In the event of a nuclear 
war,” Dr, Glass concludes, “the insects will 
take over the world and compete only with 
bacteria.” 

This is the grim choice that faces all man- 
kind. We can leave a charred and empty 
world for the insects—or a rich and full 
world for our children. Let us work to save’ 
it for our children—for all the world's chil- 
dren—including the troubled, tormented and 
silent ones—the mentally ill children who 
cannot speak for themselves. 


Quite a Handful of Political Backfire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, my per- 
sonal impulse, when hearing President 
Kennedy’s remarks regarding the failure 
of Congress to pass the medicare bill, 
was to say: “Oh, oh—temper, temper.” 

It would seem that the President has 
learned nothing from his previous at- 
tempt to angrily scold some of the citi- 
zens of this Republic for daring to 
exercise their privilege as free citizens. 
Apparently he also has had some in- 
fluence on his Cabinet members, since 
they also seem to be making a habit of 
“losing their temper” over the Repub- 
licans and “handful” of Democrats who 
do not agree with the administration 
about the need for certain pieces of 
legislation. 

It has gotten to the point now where 
many are making the quip that when 
the Republicans and southern Demo- 
crats leave for home at the adjourning 
of this Congress they had better prepare 
to turn in their identification badges or 
cards because Kennedy was not going 
to let them come back next year. 

As one of our leading newspapers put 
it, “an apparently angry President was 
something less than candid in his denun- 
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ciation of the Senate's vote to bury the 
medicare bill for this session. Not only 
was the “most serious defeat for every 
American family” portion of his state- 
ment highly exaggerated because I per- 
sonally know of a tremendous number 
of families in my State of North Dakota 
who do not feel a bit “defeated” over 
this, but a better word for their emotions 
would perhaps be “elated”"—but the por- 
tion about the “handful of Democrats” 
is oddly put since they comprise about 
one-third of the Democrats in the 
Senate. 

The fact that the medicare issue was 
to be made a campaign issue this fall 
had already been pretty well publicized 
long before the Senate took their action. 
Some are unkind enough to suggest that 
the real reason for the peculiar tactic of 
attaching the medicare amendment on 
to a public welfare bill which not only 
had already passed the House, but was 
long overdue as far as the benefits for 
those who needed the funds desperately 
was concerned—indicating an odd lack 
of concern for these particular people's 
welfare—was to make sure the pre- 
planned campaign issue became a live 
issue. It would seem that if the White 
House staff and other lobbyists on the 
Hill had their collective ears to the 
ground as much as one would think they 
had, they should have known the “rider 
tactic” would not be well received in 
the Senate. 

It is doing a disservice to many of the 
fine and honorable Senators to suggest 
that they are against the old folks and 
families of America. In fact, most think- 
ing people rather resent this kind of in- 
sinuation, and I cannot believe the voters 
this fall are going to show their ap- 
preciation of such tactics by immediately 
electing a complete Congress of sup- 
posedly liberal Democrats. Liberality 
with the taxpayer’s money does not al- 
Ways qualify a person for seats in the 
Congress, in the opinion of many fine 
and substantial citizens. 

At any rate, we will wait and see, and 
we will not be “shaking in our boots” 
while waiting. 

I would like to include, under unani- 
mous consent, the editorial “Political 
Backfire,” appearing in the July 19, 1962, 
issue of the Wall Street Journal at this 
Point: 

POLITICAL BACKFIRE 

Though President Kennedy is rightly rat- 
ed as an astute politician, it sometimes al- 
most seems as his advisers are con- 
fusing national politics with those of the 
wards of Boston. 

Certainly the two are similar, but one big 
difference is that it’s not always possible to 
ride roughshod over Congress and the voters 
with the same kinds of pressure, cajolery, 
and other machine tools customary in big- 
city politics. In national politics it’s Just 
not that simple. 

Whether such political confusion is the 
full explanation or not, the administration's 
Penchant for overselling measures that are 
highly questionable in themselves has been 
tripping it up repeatedly in Congress. It 
helps explain the defeat of the farm bill) the 
Proposed Urban Affairs Department, and now 
the compulsory social-security plan for med- 
ical care for the aged. 

Like just about everything else from the 
White House, this was presented on a high- 
€st-priority, must basis, as though the Re- 
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public would fall unless it were enacted this 
minute. And not only to Congress but to the 
people. Groups supporting the administra- 
tion staged circus-like rallies, exactly as 
though they thought they were whipping up 
the rabble of ancient Rome. They were, in 
fact, making a crass attempt to create a new 
political vested-interest group out of senior 
citizens. 

Very likely these stunts backfired and ac- 
tually damaged the administration’s case. 
Unquestionably the lobbying by administra- 
tion officials in Congress proved a little too 
intensive for some on Capitol Hill, as it also 
had in previous Instances. 

Yet no sooner had the Senate rejected the 
medical bill than the President took to TV to 
lecture the American people. They were told 
to elect a Democratic Congress in November 
(as though we didn't have one now) or else 
the country will stand still (that is, not be 
blessed with the administration’s pet medi- 
care project). 

We don't know what the country thought 
of the President's performance, but we think 
a great many Americans are intelligent 
enough to question some of the administra- 
tion’s sweeping assertions. Such as the one 
about the Senate action being “a most seri- 
ous defeat for every American family, for the 
17 million Americans who are over 65.” 

This implication that compulsion is the 
only hope completely overlooks what is ac- 
tually going on in the feld of health insur- 
ance. The proliferation of voluntary cover- 
age is one of the phenomena of the times. 

Already some 53 percent of the elderly peo- 
ple are so covered, and it’s estimated that 
will jump to 75 percent by 1969. Private cov- 
erage is rapidly coming to provide for almost 
every need and income level. For those lit- 
erally without income—and the original ad- 
ministration bill would have excluded all 
those not on social-security rolls—public as- 
sistance of all sorts is also rapidly growing. 

So it's just not true that this is an elther/ 
or proposition, with the administration on 
the side of the angels and its opponents in 
the role of villains who want to see the aged 
suffer without medical care. 

The real question is whether the expansion 
should be in the American tradition of vol- 
untarism, or in the direction of compulsion 
for all regardless of need. That would add 
immeasurably to the already steeply rising 
social-security taxes over the years, and per- 
haps put an insupportable strain on the 
system itself. And the crowning irony is 
that if the Government itself were not so 
busy grabbing more and more of the people's 
resources for dubious schemes, they would 
have that much more to take care of their 
own needs. 

Whatever eventually happens to the ad- 
ministration’s health plan, we think it’s a 
healthy thing that the people and Congress 
are so far standing up to the politics of hec- 
toring, exaggeration, and rabble rousing. 


For a Better Electoral System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the 
June 19 issue of the Chattanooga News- 
Free Press carried an editorial endorsing 
the district system embodied in Senate 
Joint Resolution 12 as the best plan for 
reforming and improving the presiden- 
tial electoral process. 
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This editorial points up how the dis- 
trict system would achieve equality 
among all voters in presidential elec- 
tions and eliminate the inordinate 
power presently wielded by minority 
blocs in some of our major metropoli- 
tan centers, 

Senate Joint Resolution 12 has now 
been approved by the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments for the con- 
sideration of the full membership of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. I hope 
that at the earliest opportunity the 
Judiciary Committee will favorably re- 
port Senate Joint Resolution 12 so that 
we may have a full-dress debate in the 
Senate on the subject of electoral college 
reform before the adjournment of the 
87th Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Chattanooga News-Free Press editorial 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Fon A BETTER ELECTORAL SYSTEM 

As the U.S. Supreme Court involves itself 
in local elections by forcing reapportion- 
ment of State legislatures for the purpose 
of attaining a more nearly equal represen- 
tation of the voters, a significant measure in 
Congress seeks to return the election of the 
President of the United States to the people 
by adopting a more representative form. 

Under our present presidential electoral 
system each State has electoral votes equal 
in number to the total of U.S. Representatives 
and Senators that it has. The real catch 
comes in, however, when the popular vote 
in a State may be nearly equally divided, 
but the presidential candidate with the only 
slightly larger popular preference gets all 
of the electoral votes. 

In New York, for example, there are 43 
electoral votes. Suppose in a coming presi- 
dential election the Democrats and Repub- 
licans split absolutely equally. But then 
suppose that some minority, splinter party, 
of the kind which exist in some strength in 
New York, should throw, say, 100,000 votes 
one way or the other, adding its strength to 
that of one major party. The result would 
be the delivery of all of New York's 43 elec- 
toral votes to one candidate. 

This system lends itself to the exercise of 
undue power by minority pressure groups 
and city political machines. 

Those who recognize the danger and un- 
representative nature of the current system 
have a reasonable cure which is 


-embodied in Senate Joint Resolution 12. 


It proposes an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States to provide 
that, instead of continuing the electoral 
vote on a winner-take-all basis, electoral 
votes be calculated in a new way. Since the 
number of electorlal votes is equal to the 
number of Representatives and Senators a 
State has, the new proposal would let each 
congressional district decide by majority 
vote which way the electoral vote for that 
district should go. The two electoral votes 
representing the Senators in each State 
would continue to go to the candidate with 
the highest Statewide vote. 

In the case of Tennessee, for example, 
there are 9 representatives and 2 Senators, 
so our State has 11 electoral votes. Now, if 
one presidential candidate gets 300,000 votes 
and another gets 300,001, all 11 electoral votes 
go to the candidate with the majority, Un- 
der the proposed new system we might see a 
division this way: A Republican candidate 
for President might carry the first, second, 
and third congressional districts. A Demo- 
crat might carry the six other districts, And 
suppose the Democrats got more popular 
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votes across the States as a whole. Then the - 


electoral vote would be three for the Repub- 
lcan candidate and eight for the Democratic 
candidate. 

This new electorial system would take 
out of the hands of the minority pressure 
groups and the big city machines the power 
to sway the total vote of a State, and thus 
would make our presidential elections more 
representative and remove the premium that 
has been put on handout appeals to small 
factions at the expense of the welfare of 
the Nation as a whole and the people in 
general. 


Ida McNeil: A Real Public Servant 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, out in 
my home State of South Dakota we have 
a number of outstanding radio stations 
serving the people of this vast farm and 
ranch country. Today I would like to 
single out one station and one person 
who personifies, in my opinion, the type 
of outstanding public service and per- 
formance we would like to have evi- 
denced in every radio station throughout 
the Nation. 

The radio station is KGFX in Pierre, 
S. Dak. The individual is Mrs. Ida 
McNeil, owner and operator of KGFX, 

Ida McNeil is 74 years young. The 
last 40 of those years, she has devoted 
her activities to the operation of KGFX. 
And those have been memorable, pro- 
ductive, and enlightening years for Ida, 
her radio station, and her thousands of 
loyal listeners who long ago learned to 
rely on Ida and KGFX for many impor- 
tant services. 

It was with a sense of real dedication 
to public service that Ida McNeil oper- 
ated KGFX. I know this for a fact, be- 
cause I am personally well acquainted 
with Mrs. McNeil and have visited her 
studios which she maintained in her 
home. 

Many was the time that Ida has been 
at the KGFX microphone, relaying im- 
portant messages, vital information, and 
other topical reports when she may well 
have desired to be taking part in some 
other community activity. But Ida 
loyally stood by the KGFX broadcasting 
service, because she felt, rightfully so, 
that KGFX was also an important com- 
munity activity that was deserving of 
her full time and attention. 

Ida McNeil’s service to her community 
and to the area which her radio sta- 
tion covered could be discussed at great 
length because it was a great service 
of many deeds. Little news items, per- 
sonal family announcements, vital 
weather and storm bulletins, all assumed 
the same degree of importance to Ida 
McNeil each received her full attention 
and, as a result, Ida and KGFX became 
a family institution for many in central 
South Dakota, a radio outlet upon which 
the public could depend for publie serv- 
ice to the fullest degree. 
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Ida McNeil is disposing of her financial 
interest in KGFX and presently is in 
the process of selling the station. But 
while Ida—who richly deserves the 
pleasure and relaxation of retirement 
for a job more than well done—may dis- 
pose of her financial interest, her iden- 
tity with KGFX can never be dimin- 
ished. ; 

She is a pioneer in radio broadcasting 
as is her station, and the two, Ida and 
KGF, shall always be remembered to- 
gether, as a fine public service institu- 
tion and a tremendous credit to the 
broadcasting industry. 

Mr. President, because our radio sta- 
tions play such an important part in the 
field of public affairs, and because this 
remarkable woman and her station have 
so exemplified the excellent traits we like 


to see in the arena of public service, I 


think it is fitting to call attention to her 
achievements, and at this time to place 
in the Rrecorp a number of newspaper 
items and a radio script dealing with 
Mrs. McNeil’s service. 

There being no objection, the various 
items were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Pierre (S. Dak.) State News| 

Mus. MCNEIL PLANNING To SELL STATION 


One of the oldest continuously operating 
radio stations in existence, KGFX in Pierre, 
may change hands soon. 

Mrs, Ida MeNeil, owner and operator of 
KGFX, announced Monday she has filed ap- 
plication with the Federal Communications 
Commission to transfer the license of KGFX 
to Black Hills Radio, Inc. The Biack Hills 
broadcasting company owns and operates 
radio station KEZU, Rapid City. 

The transfer is subject to approval of the 
FCC, Mrs. McNeil said. 

Officers of the Black Hills Corp. are Jack 
Crowley, president; Abner George, vice presi- 
dent; James Taylor, secretary, and Arthur 
L. Jones, treasurer, and Robert W. Pink, 
chief engineer. All are residents of Rapid 
City. 

The applications was field June 14, but 
Mrs. McNeil indicated it might be some 
months before it receives FCC approval. 

The Pierre station has been on the air since 
August 1947, as a broadcasting station, but 
has operated as an amateur station since 
1916. 

Mrs. McNeil and her late husband, Dana, 
operated the station until his death in 1936, 
after which she was the sole proprietor. She 
has been with the station for 40 years, and 
will continue with it after the transfer. 

The new owners plan to continue to op- 
erate in the same location, It presently is on 
630 kilocycles, 200 watts and on the air from 
9:30 a.m. until sunset. 

In choosing the buyers, Mrs, McNeil said 
she believes the young men who will carry 
on the work of KGFX will follow in her line 
of endeavor to make this station of great 
public service, 3 


[From the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Argus- 
Leader) 
“Mrs. PIERRE” AT 74, WILL RETIRE: END OF 
ERA IN BROADCASTING ARRIVES 


(By Dorothy Dancker) 


Prerre.—Mrs. Ida McNeil, whose homespun 
commentaries enjoyed a pretty large follow- 
ing hereabout, ended an era in radio broad- 
casting the past week. 

Mrs. McNeil, 74, better known as Mrs. 
Pierre,” announced Tuesday she has sold 
KGFX, a 200-watt radio station she owned 
and operated for almost 40 years, to Black 
Hills Radio, Inc., of Rapid City. 
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“At my age,“ she said, “it’s time I started 
slowing down a little and just do the things 
I want to do.“ 

Her station actually got its start in 1916, 
when wireless was in its infancy. 

Railroad Conductor Dana McNeil, who had 
the Pierre-Rapid City run, started the sta- 
tion as a hobby. 

His wife got it rolling, While McNeil 
traveled, he got the latest reports on the 
MceNell family by wireless—fed by his wife's 
inimitable chitchat style. 

Peopie started tuning in, and the family 
chats soon became subject to wholesale 
eavesdropping by the entire community. 

Regular broadcasts started in 1922, and 
a commercial license was granted when 
Federal Communications Commission was 
set up in 1927. f 

For 40 years, Mrs. McNeil’s programing has 
remained the same governed by one policy— 
service. 

AIDED RANCHERS 


And for 40 years, people in the sparsely 
populated central South Dakota area have 
depended on KGFX to keep informed not 
only on what was going on in the world, 
but on what their neighbors were doing. 

“My radio station was at times the only 
link with the outside world that some people 
have,” she said, “Many people in the out- 
lying areas still don't even have telephones.” 

Her hospital broadcast from St. Marys 
started in 1922 at the request of a woman 
patient who wanted her family to know she 
was improving, gives a chatty report on the 
condition of each patient four times a day. 
Though it sounds strange to the visitor who 
dials 630 kilocycles as he crosses the State, 
it is important to people in remote areas. 

Occasionally an emergency cali goes out 
for a special blood type needed for a person 
injured in an auto accident. i 

Many times Mrs, McNeil has broken the 
news to an anxious rancher that he just be- 
came a father, 

In the early days her broadcasts were 
sprinkled with homey little bits of news— 
about a former resident who had returned 
and wanted to meet old friends; about a man 
delayed with car trouble and not wanting 
his family to worry. 

But with strict FCC regulations, such news 
is now limited to emergencies and are strictly 
voiced in the third person. 

Unique, too, are here sales pitches. 


NO HARD SELLS 


While many stations now depend on the 
hard sell in today's competitive market, Mrs. 
McNeil chats informally about the lovely 
hats and dresses she has seen in the local 
shops. 

Her commercials are always ad libbed, And 
if she gets really enthusiastic about a par- 
ticular product, the businessman sometimes 
gets more time than he bargained for. 

During the years when baseball was 4 
daytime sport, every game of the Pierre Jun- 
lor League was broadcast over KGFX. 

Inaugural ceremonies at one time provided 
a break in the routine, and were handled 
from a permanent remote installation at the 
capitol. 

Every Governor since George Mikkelson 
used the capitol facilities to give his weekly 
reports to the people. Gov. Joe Foss dis- 
continued the practice about 1958. 

One of the most dramatic events in KGFX 
history was the 1952 flood. Mrs. McNeil re- 
calls it vividly. 

“Gov. ‘Sig’ Anderson called me early one 
morning telling me he had a special an- 
nouncement to make over the radio. His 
message was short and dramatic. He told 
the people they would have to leave their 
homes.“ — 

We were on the air for the duration of the 
ae and I talked almost constantly,” she 

d. 
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By telephone from Fort Pierre, Mrs. Mc- 
Neil took listeners to the scene of the town’s 
valiant but futile effort to save its power- 
plant. 

“The water is reaching the door sill.” 

“The water is running across the floor.” 

“The flood is getting ahead of the sand- 
bag crew.” 

Finally came the announcement that the 
battle was lost and Fort Pierre was without 
electric service. 

Every 15 minutes as the Corps of Engineers 
took , the river level was broadcast 
until it reached 10 feet above flood stage. 
Water reached the viaduct on Pierre Street 
before the flood moved on downstream. 

FATHER WAS ENGINEER 

Mrs. McNeil, daughter of a Mississippi 
River steamboat engineer, moved to Pierre 
from Winona, Minn., in 1897. She got the 
nickname “Betsy Ross of South Dakota” in 
1909 for designing the State flag. 

She is the mother of Ma]. Robert McNeil, 
chemistry teacher at West Point and Richard 
McNeill, electrical engineering teacher at 
School of Mines at Rapid City. 

In 1956, she won the McCall magazine 
Golden Mike award for her years of service 
to this community. 

Despite the change in station ownership, 
Mrs. McNeil said she still expects to do some 
anno . She said, however, she looks 
forward to the added leisure that will enable 
her to pursue her other hobbies—music and 
club work. 

Mrs. McNeil, who probably has talked more 
on one radio station than anyone in the 
United States, summed up her years of serv- 
ice tersely: “I have always loved radio—the 
excitement and contact with people. Most 
of all, I suppose, I have loved the feeling that 
I have been useful.” 

A Salurn From Rapio StraTion WJAG, 

NORFOLK, NEBR. 


It isn't often that WJAG has the oppor- 
tunity to salute members of the broadcast- 
ing and entertainment profession. But, 
today, we're going to pause to salute two 
Americans who have given of their time, 
talent, effort, and varied abilities to serve 
people—both of them for 40 years—a long 
time in our industry. 

First, we would like to salute Bob Hope 
who finally won his first genuine talent 
award last night in Hollywood * * * an 
award from TV Guide for the best single 
musical or variety program. Hope has 
been honored with awards from Presidents 
of the United States, by both Houses of 
Congress, and by various groups and organi- 
zations throughout the world. So there is 
Probably little we can say to increase those 
honors. A comparatively few Americans 
realize the efforts this man has extended 
Over the years since the start of World War 
I to entertain our troops overseas. For this 
work, alone, WJAG feels Bob Hope earned 
the reward he received last night, and the 
Associated Press reports that the award is 
One of the most popular awards ever given 
in the broadcasting business. Hope has de- 
voted many weeks and months of his time 
Often during the holiday periods, such as 
Christmas and New Years—fiying throughout 
the world, in fair weather and foul, to enter- 
tain our service men and women in remote 
corners of the earth, without thought of 
Personal reward. 

We also wish to salute a veteran broad- 
caster, Mrs, Ida McNeil, frequently known as 
Mrs. Pierre,“ who has operated KGFX at 
Pierre, S. Dak., for nearly 40 years. Mrs. 
McNeil is selling her radio station there. At 
74 years of age she has decided to take life 
easier, although she will undoubtedly re- 
Main associated with broadcasting in some 
Capacity in her retirement. This station is 
One of the oldest stations in the country: 
and it has been a very unique facility under 
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her direction. The station specialized in 
service to listeners, in an area where com- 
munications by radio was often a very criti- 
cally important medium of contact between 
people. Mrs. McNeil may have failed to 
achieve the degree of so-called sophistication 
that some folks feel is important in our in- 
dustry, but she was a daily friend to the peo- 
ple living in central South Dakota, most of 
whom preferred her informality, and the ob- 
vious sincerity of her efforts to reliably serve 
them. She has known Governors on a 
first-name basis; she has frequently exasper- 
ated members of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, who may have felt she 
didn’t have the proper respect for all of the 
rules and regulations so copiously outlined 
by them, but there are few radio outlets in 
the Nation that have better served people. 
Her party-line style of providing informa- 
tion sometimes permitted people, stranded in 
Pierre, during a storm, to maintain contact 
with their friends and relatives on farms and 
ranches in that area. Many times Ida Mc- 
Neil broke the news to an anxious rancher 
in South Dakota that he had become a father 
in a local hospital. Hospital news has been 
a regular feature of this station in Pierre for 
many years. 

So, today, on our “Voice of the People,” 
we salute two outstanding members of the 
broadcasting profession, both of them vet- 
erans of about 40 years of service—Bob Hope, 
star of the screen, radio, television, and 
stage; and, Ida McNeil, a familiar voice to 
the residents of central South Dakota. 


A Timely Letter on Spain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
many of us in the House paid’ tribute to 
the people and leaders of Spain on the 
occasion of the observance of the 26th 
anniversary of the civil war in that coun- 
try which resulted in successfully driving 
the Communists from Spain. 

In my remarks on the floor of the 
House yesterday I noted that Spain was 
making good economic progress, as well 
as political and social progress. On the 
same occasion I also stressed U.S. aid to 
Spain and the fact that the people ac- 
knowledge our help, which has resulted 
in cordial relations and strong mutual 
understanding between our two coun- 
tries. I also inserted as part of my re- 
marks an editorial from the Washington 
Star “Change in Spain,” which com- 
ments on the “liberal evolutionary proc- 
ess“ recently undertaken by the Franco 
government. 

Mr. Speaker, the same newspaper, in 
its issue of July 18, published a very 
timely and interesting letter to the editor 
from one of its readers, Joseph I. Puente, 
commenting on that editorial and at the 
same time bringing some additional facts 
which deserve attention. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I am glad to insert 
this letter in the Reconp and commend 
it to my colleagues: 

CHANGE IN SPAIN 

Your editorial Change in Spain“ is a re- 

minder that, as of this day, not all sanity 
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has left the press of this country when deal- 
ing with the Spanish chief-of-state, 

It is one of the marvels of this half-cen- 
tury that some American editors can keep 
up a furious hatred against a man for 27 
years. Most people are organically unable 
to hate that long, but not editorial writers 
of some American newspapers. I say not 
even Tojo received the venom that is reserved 
for General Franco. One newspaper with a 
religious connection is even hoping for the 
death of the general. These negative peo- 
ple cannot see anything good about the man 
who has raised Spain to its best days, and 
better days to come. During its colonial 
empire Spain received from the Americas a 
yearly income in gold of $17 million, but 
today Spain gets yearly an income of $500 
million in American dollars from its tourist 
trade, which industry was started and de- 
veloped by the regime of General Franco. 
The most prominent New York paper con- 
tinues to bewail the “grinding poverty” of 
Spain, a phrase they have used 15 times since 
1936, but Alton Ochsner, president of the 
International House, New Orleans, who, with 
the mayor of New Orleans, is presently 
visiting Spain, writes: We go home with the 
most pleasant impression of the Spanish 
people who, we find, are well-dressed and 
well-fed, happy and optimistic about the 
future. And we cannot begin to talk about 
the children of Spain, so full of health, of 
joy and contentment. All this contradicts 
the reports we have read at home about 
Spain, reports so contrary to the facts. We 
shall tell our people the truth about Spain.” 

Franco has never answered his enemies 
with equal or near-equal feelings; he rather 
feels that when men and women abandon 
themselves to such passions after 2,000 years 
of Christianity, there is something mentally 
loose abroad. He remains the friend of the 
American people. 

JOSEPH I. PUENTE. 


Tribute to Woodrow Pealer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


` OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. BEALL, Mr. President, each day 
we read in the press that some expert 
has proclaimed that the youth of today 
needs more exercise, or more history, 
or better table manners, or increased rec- 
reational facilities. All of these are im- 
portant, of course, but it is my belief 
that one of the major needs of our young 
men and women is someone whom they 
can admire, trust, and imitate—a hero, if 
you will, 

I am not talking about the types of 
heroes whose names grace the pages of 
our history. What I am referring to are 
those hometown men and women whose 
basic patriotism, morality, and leader- 
ship usually goes unheralded but who 
nevertheless, help inspire the next gene- 
ration in their communities to ever- 
increasing heights of dignity and 
sponsibility, 

Such a hometown hero is Woodrow 
Pealer, of Cumberland, Md. I could 
speak. at length about Woody Pealer’s 
accomplishments. Recently, they were 
described in an article in the Cumber- 
land Sunday Times. I ask unanimous 
consent that a copy of this newspaper 
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article be included in the Appendix of 
today’s Record. To it I shall add only 
that Woody Pealer is one of the most 
unassuming young men I have ever met, 
and I consider it a real privilege to be 
able to call him a close friend. 

There being no objection, the articles 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PEALER Has VARIED CAREER 

For the past decade or so, people in the 
Cumberland tristate area have been hear- 
ing and reading much of a certain local 
businessman—his business and civic accom- 
plishments, his awards, and his civic under- 
takings that have in one way or another 
affected thousands of residents in the area 
community. 

Recently, they learned that Woodward D. 
Pealer, 41-year-old manager of Kelly Tire 
Service, was elected president of the 1962 
version of county united fund, the 31- 
ngency health youth, and social service fed- 
eration to which Pealer has dedicated some 
of the most ambitious years of his life, 

But there is one facet of this energetic 
man's past that is practically unknown by 
his contemporaries, And this one phase 
benefited not only the Cumberland area; his 
contribution during this period, combined 
with the “above-and-beyond” deeds of other 
wartime servicemen, collectively led to the 
ultimate victory of the United States in 
World War II. 

In 1944 and 1945, he wasn’t concerned 
with the pressures of business that later 
were his to challenge in development of the 

„world's largest tire retailing depot. Nor did 
it occur to him that 12 years hence he would 
be selected twice as “Young Man of the 
Year" by the Cumberland Junior Association 
of Commerce, 

Then, as S. Szt. Woodward D. Pealer, of 
the 448th Bombardment Squadron, 321st 
Bombardment Group, Army Air Force, he 
was concerned with enemy planes and flaks 
which filled the air and dotted the terrain 
of Africa, Italy, and Corsica. Of equal con- 
cern were his primary duties as wing bom- 
bardier and gunner, his execution of which 
led to his being awarded the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, Air Medal with five oak leaf 
clusters, Purple Heart with cluster (wounded 
twice), and the Presidential Unit Citation, 

t Pealer's service record, from the 
time he entered the Alr Force in March 
1942, until his discharge in September 1945, 
is richly supplemented with commendations, 
such as the Distinguished Flying Cross cita- 
tion that follows: 

For extraordinary achievement while par- 
ticipating in aerial flight as bombardier of 
a B-25 type aircraft. On November 10, 1944, 
Sergeant Pealer flew in an attack upon a 
rnilroad bridge at Ostiglia, Italy. Upon com- 
mencement of the bomb run, shell fragments 
from intense antiaircraft fire shattered the 
plexiglas nose of his aircraft and hurled him 
from position. 

“Although temporarily stunned, Sergeant 
Pealer, displaying great courage and deter- 
mination, quickly returned to his bombsight 
and released his bombs with precision ac- 
curacy upon his vital objective. His out- 
5 proficiency in combat and stead- 
fast devotion to duty reflect highest credit 
upon himself and the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 

One of his officers, Capt, Melvin A. Ander- 
son, group bombardier, had this to say about 
Sergeant Pealer on March 31, 1945: 

“While flying 42 combat missions over 
enemy territory with this bombardment 
group, Sergeant Pealer has flown as bombar- 
dier, navigator, and gunner. He has com- 
pleted successfully this organization's schools 
in bombing and navigation. Sergeant Pealer 
was one of the bombardiers with this group 
when the unit set Air Force records for 
bombing accuracy of pinpoint targets. 
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Never once did Sergeant Pealer fail in his 
duties against the enemy while facing flak 
(ground fire) and enemy fighters. Sergeant 
Pealer's combat accomplishments included 
navigating back crippled aircraft from deep 
inside enemy territory through flak-infested 
routes where navigation was extremely 
difficult.” 

There are others, too, such as these ex- 
tracts for the Air Medal and ensuing oak 
lenf clusters: 

“For meritorius achievement while par- 
ticipating in an attack upon a railroad bridge 
at Legnago, Italy, on September 5, 1944, 
which resulted in heavy damage to the 
bridge, thereby blocking a vital Link in enemy 
supply and communication lines.” 

“For meritorius achievement while par- 
ticipating in an attack upon an enemy troop 
and gun concentration near Rimini, Italy, 
on September 14, 1944, which resulted in 
many casualties to personnel and the destruc- 
tion of, or damage to, a number of guns and 
other vital military installations.” 

Only 3 days had passed since the latter 
commendation when Government typewrit- 
ers began clicking off a virtually identical 
citation for Sergeant Pealer for his effort 
during another air raid on Rimini. 

And in less than a month, November 5, 
1944, Sergeant Pealer's actions during mis- 
sion over Nervesa, Italy, brought this Air 
Medal cluster citation: 

“For meritorious achievement while par- 
ticipating in an attack upon enemy sup- 
ply and communication lines and military 
installations.” 

In all, Pealer few 55 combat missions and 
was officially credited with 179 hours, 36 
minutes of actual combat flying time. 

A lot of water has passed over the 
proverbial dam since those war years, but 
the erosive actions of the tide of time have 
been withstood by the determination and 
dedication exhibited by Pealer in his coun- 
try’s proud years. 

Since answering Uncle Sam's call in time 
of dire need, he has responded to the call of 
his community time and time again. 

Active in health, social service, and youth 
organization work since 1946, Pealer also has 
served as chairman of the civil service com- 
mission; prominently in the leader- 
ship for Cumberland's sports car races; 
served as vice president of Lions Club; for- 
merly belonged to Cumberland Jaycees, and 
currently is chief rabban at Ali Ghan Shrine 
Temple. 

Pealer is one of three “founders” of County 
United Fund, the other two being William 
Walsh and William Carscaden. In 1957, he 
presided at a g-neral countywide meeting, at 
which County United Fund was born. He was 
one of three tncorporators of County United 
Fund who filed corporation papers with the 
State tax commission. His County United 
Fund efforts haven't ceased since. 

Two years ago, he and Alvin H. Wilson, 
who he appointed 1962 campaign chairman, 
cochairmaned the most successful classified 
campaign ever held in this area, then 
on the heels of the 1959 record classified 
campaign for which he and Robert R. Esler 
were cochairmen. 


Reading of the Bible and Prayer in 
Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I include the following sermon by 
Rev. Harold C. Eaton, pastor, East 
Stroudsburg Methodist Church, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa., following the U.S, Su- 
preme Court’s decision regarding prayers 
in New York public schools: 


READING OF THE BIELE AND PRAYER In PUBLIC 
ScHOOLS—A SERMON IN PROTEST or THE Su- 
PREME COURT DECISION ON THIS ISSUE 

(By Rev. Harold C. Eaton) 

Last Monday, April 30, in our Nation’s Cap- 
ital, the Supreme Court declared that the 
Constitution is violated by any requirement 
that a public school teacher lead pupils in 

rayer. Chief Justice Black read a 15-page 
decision that renders unconstitutional, and 
therefore illegal, the making of prayer in our 
public schools. At least, this is the con- 
sensus of opinion shared in these United 

States, following this decision. 

The decision was in effect an open con- 
demnation of a practice several generations 
old in the schools of many States. It was a 
sharp indictment of the thousands of under- 
paid and unappreciated most worthlies—our 
public school teachers—and of the millions of 
American who, by common consent, have 
joined in this practice as well as of the ma- 
jority of American young people who have 
united in this exercise in the past school 
year. 

Perhaps not by open allegation, but at 

least by intent, there is now a new class of 

lawbreakers in our fair land—the teachers 
and children who unite in prayer in our pub- 
lic educational institutions. We wish to 
point out that prayer or Bible reading has 
never been by coercion in any public. school 

in these United States—it has rather been a 

practice of long standing and based upon 

common agreement and certainly with deep 
and very gratifying effects in the moral 
status of our Nation. 

As one of many thousands of priests, rab- 
bis, and ministers, we wish humbly to take 
our place with the lone dissenter, Chief Jus- 
tice Potter Stewart, who said “The Court has 
misapplied a great constitutional principle.” 

We give thanks that any citizen in these 
United States has the privilege of protest 
and we rise this morning in the light of 
that common right in the realm of the pro- 
visions of freedom of speech—a right grant- 
ed to any and all in any matter of govern- 
mental process, be it legislative or judicial. 

May we also voice our profound respect 
for that augurt legal body, the Supreme 
Court. Nor would we be lacking in respect 
for its tradition and present function. In 
no sense do we Inveigh against it. 

We of the church are not given to rant 
and division—to rabble rousing or unwise 
decision. We are neither Reds nor right- 
ists—but a part of the nonextremists group, 
who are the vast body of American men and 
women. We rightly may be judged as our 
Nation's backbone. We don't shout, nor 
picket, nor subvert, nor infiltrate, nor accuse, 
nor slur, but on all matters of moral and 
spiritual principle, in any issue that may 
harm our populace or weaken the voice or 
conecience in our land, or lessen the rule 


‘of right among us, the church has n solemn 


responsibility to protest. 

While as one minister, I cannot claim to 
represent the opinion of every other church 
member, nor of the total body of Christian 
ministers in this country, I do feel that in 
this protest I do represent the common 
opinion of a vast majority of them. 

Therefore, we rige this morning, to protest 
the Supreme Court's opinion in this ques- 
tion, as a misrepresentation. 

I quote our own bishop, Fred Pierce Cor- 
son, who wired from London these words, 
“this decision makes secularism the national 
religion.” Bishop Corson is president of the 
Methodist World Council—the highest office 
in our great church, ret pected by more than 
10 million American Methodists. 
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Likewise, Archbishop John W. Krol, Cath- 
olle archdiocese of Philadelphia, who said 
“this decision ignores the text of the very 
amendment it professes to interpret.” The 
simple language of the first amendment was 
distorted to create a metaphysical wall of 
Separation, by distorting the clear text the 
Supreme Court is actually establishing secu- 
lariam as a state religion. 

The misinterpretation lieg in the fact that 
the first amendment to our Constitution 
was not intended to prohibt religious exer- 
cise, but to prohibit any enforced religious 
exercise. We hasten to say that there has 
been no violation and no coercion. In the 
second place, we are deeply of the opinion 
that the decision was reached in the light 
of a protest by a very minor segment of 
Americans: In New York State, only a few; 
in Maryland, where there is similar agita- 
tion, only a few; in Pennsylvania, at least in 
the Abington situation, only two people. 
May we urge that the democratic process is 
rule by majority, not by belligerént minori- 
ties, not by overvocal segments who claim 
“rights” that do violence to the common 
good. While we would protest coercion of 
any agnostic or atheistic or liberal, we would 
also refuse the coercion by them of the 
majority. 

Justice Stewart has said, “I cannot see 
how official religion is established by those 
who want to say a prayer, say it. On the 
contrary, I think that to deny these children 
to join in reciting this prayer is to deny 
them the opportunity of sharing in the 
spiritual heritage of our Nation.” 

We are firmly convinced of the right of 
precedent that adheres in this matter. Our 
Pilgrim Fathers prayed as they landed on 
these shores and ere landing, signed in the 
cabin of the Mayflower, a document that is 
more a prayer of gratitude and commonly 
accepted regulation than a stricture upon 
religion. It was an open acknowledgement 
of the divine rule over human society. 

We ask you to think again of Washington 
kneeling in the snows of Valley Forge; of 
Abraham Lincoln slipping into the pew in 
the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in Washington, D.C., for prayer every 
Wednesday night; of the urge by our Presi- 
dents over the successive years of their lead- 
ership for common sharing in terms of 
Spiritual adequacy for this great land of ours. 
This precedent, deep seated, a part of the 
very substance of our past, indeed the crown 
jewel in our heritage, is that there should 
be religion and spiritual emphasis in this 
Nation. The violation of it by a current 
decision of the Supreme Court inveighs 
against this heritage. 

In the third place, we view any trend to- 
Ward secularism with grave apprehension. 

What is secularism? It is a way of life 
without reference to God. If we persist in 
the trend that this decision sets in motion, 
by the very same reasoning we must strike 
from our coins the words, “In God we trust.” 
We must revise our pledge of allegiance to 
Our flag. “One nation under God“ must no 
longer be repeated lest it hurt some minority 
influence—some meager group of atheists 
in America, No longer should we have 
Prayer in both Senate and the House of 
Representatives—no longer should we ap- 
point Chaplains over these august bodies. 
For many years it has been the privilege of 
your speaker this morning to know Fred- 
erick Brown Harris, for many years the 
Chaplain of the Senate. His protest to this 
decision is well known. 

And not only in these national areas and 
on state occasions must we eliminate prayer 
but before every State legislative and rep- 
resentative body prayer should be banished. 
No longer can we stand in the midst of 
that great function quadrenially celebrated 
in our Nation and ask representatives of 
the different faiths to lead this Nation in 
Prayer at the inauguration of its Presidents. 
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Let's now let the atheists control. They 
are offended by our prayers. They number 
less than 3 percent of our population, but 
they may decide for all the rest of us. 

We cannot in any sense favor a union of 
church and state and this address is not in- 
tended to impress upon the ruling authori- 
ties, either legislative or judicial, the wish of 
a church. We are concerned today for the 
whole spiritual welfare of our Nation. We 
are reminded of rather classic words spoken 
recently by Congressman WALTER Jupp, He 
said "I don't want the church working in 
politics. I don’t want political action by ec- 
clesiastical bodies. I do want political action 
by Christians. It isn’t the job of the church 
to say what you should do. It is the job for 
the church to change men and send them 
into society as Christian missionaries and 
into politics to help change the government. 

“The longer I am in politics the less con- 
fidence I have in the pronouncements by ec- 
clesiastical bodies telling Congress what to 
do. Occasionally it seems to me that minis- 
ters would rather come down and testify or 
pass resolutions than they would to preach 
because it is more comforting. It gives them 
a sense of greater importance.” 

Any allegations in this message that would 
seem to infer a relationship between church 
and state is far, far afield from the intent 
of your speaker this morning. There must 
be a cleavage between ecclesiastical and gov- 
ernmental bodies—but there must also be 
the steady moral and spiritual impress upon 
upon the total population through the agen- 
cies and the ministries of the Christian 
church if we are to maintain democracy. 

What undergirds democracy? Is it new 
for us to repeat this morning that it began 
with the Hebrew prophets—“Let righteous- 
ness run down like waters and truth like a 
mighty stream.“ This was way back in the 
early days seven or eight hundred years be- 
fore Christ appeared. Democracy echoes in 
every principle presented by our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Its roots go far deeper than 1776 
gr 1863 or our beloved Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt's four freedoms—accentuated dur- 
ing his regime as President. 

This morning we do not plead for freedom 
from religion but from freedom of religion. 
We yearn for a nation under God, not under 
secularism. And certainly if the action of 
the Supreme Court is to be sustained 
throughout the States, one of the strong 
factors assisting in keeping a spiritual import 
in the mind and heart of young people will 
have been taken away. By whom? A neg- 
ligible, almost irreducible minority. 

Finally, the end product of education is 
character. Education apart from the devel- 
opment of moral and spiritual convictions 
makes rascals of students. We've had 
enough of smart rascals. This Nation needs 
men of moral fiber—men of deep convictions, 
statesmen who are not concerned for the 
next political election but for the next gen- 
eration. 

When Nikita Khrushchev said, “We will 
bury you,” he had in mind that the fibers 
that keep this Nation intact—the moral 
fibers would loosen and that we would give 
way to a dialectical materialism. Any gos- 
pel of materialism competing with an athe- 
istic dialectical materialism lacks the some- 
what fervent drive to be found in com- 
munism. 

Perhaps we would be buried. Certainly if 
the infiltration to underrate religion, to cast 
off the sanctions and the transforming as- 
pects of the holy faith be continued, and if 
by Supreme Court action we are to author- 
ize the abolishment of public prayer and 
reading of the Holy Scriptures before the 
young people who are in the process of edu- 
cation, certainly we are doomed to lose. 

It is our sober conviction that a great mis- 
take has been made. It is our fervent prayer 
that the mistake may be corrected before it 
is too late. 
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Walsenburg Women's Club Wins 
National Prize 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OP COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, the 
most encouraging accomplishments I 
can think of are those which have been 
carried out through a united community 
effort. Such projects are heartening 
proof of American ingenuity and en- 
thusiasm. The city of Walsenburg, 
Colo., is one which has demonstrated 
several times in recent months its ability 
to carry out community projects with 
vigor and success. 

I was particularly pleased and proud 
of this city’s accomplishments on the 
evening of June 28, when the Junior 
Women’s Club of Walsenburg won sec- 
ond prize in the national competition for 
community improvement sponsored by 
the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs and the Sears-Roebuck Founda- 
tion. 

This club of energetic and dedicated 
ladies has many fine projects to its 
credit, but the one that stands above all 
else is its highly successful drive to get 
a new hospital for Walsenburg. The 
club was the moving force behind the 
passage of a bond issue to raise the 
necessary funds for the hospital, and it 
was this campaign that put them in the 
finals for the $5,000 award. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
two articles from the Pueblo (Colo.) 
Chieftain about the fine accomplish- 
ments of the Junior Women’s Club of 
Walsenburg. The first story was written 
prior to the announcement of the award, 
and it presents details of the work that 
went into several of the club’s projects. 
The second story was published the day 
after the award was received, June 29. 

The articles follow: 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Pueblo (Colo.) Chieftain, 
May 3, 1962] 
WOMEN'S LEADER LAUDS WALSENBURG 
(By Betty Kalmes) 

WALSENBURG—The Walsenburg Junior 
Woman's Club was inspected Wednesday 
morning by a national judging team of the 
General Federation of Women's Clubs and 
the Sears-Roebuck Foundation. 

The club was named first in Colorado in 
the 1960-62 community improvement pro- 


gram. 

The organization also has been selected 
1 of 11 national finalists in the $70,000 
1960-62 community improvement program 
sponsored by the federation and the founda- 
tion. The club already has earned $1,000 
award as one of the finalists in the national 
program. The top prize is $10,000 and other 
prizes range from $500 to $5,000. 

Judges who will determine the final posi- 
tion of the Walsenburg Junior Woman’s Club 
after the visit Wednesday are Claud A. Bos- 
worth, dean of public services, Northern 
Michigan College at Marquette; Richard C. 
Franklin, director, Community Development 
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Institute, Southern Illinois University at 
Carbondale, and Howard Y. McClusky, pro- 
fessor of educational psychology and consul- 
tant in community adult education at the 
University of Michigan at Ann Arbor. 


BUSY CITIZENS 


Mrs. Alfred Lenzottl, who recently was 
elected president of the club, was les- 
woman for the group. She told the judges 
that the community is made up of busy 
persons and many civic organizations work- 
ing in various projects that are important 
to the community's welfare. However, Mrs. 
Lenzotti said club members felt that some 
of their community problems are different 
from those in other comunities. 

She said, “Our community leaders always 
have had to work against three great factors. 
The greatest factor has been our economy, 
which affects the core of any community. 
At one time when our coal mines were work- 
ing full time, this community was prosper- 
ous. Gradually, with the closing of the 
mines, our economic situation became 80 
serious that we were one of the first in our 
State to be considered a distressed area. 
Many men must drive more than 150 miles a 
day to support their families. We feel one 
of the key points of our economy is the 
fact that as our children mature and seek 
jobs, they often must leave our community.” 

STRONG OPINIONS 


Mrs. Lenzotta listed the other two great 
factors as being of a religious and political 
nature. “We have 18 churches in Huerfano 
County. As individuals. and so closely re- 
lated, we are also opinionated politically. 
In a small community such as ours, good 
relations are necessary and one can see why 
our efforts were so difficult to combine with 
all three factors." 

She then stated that there was still an- 
other factor—cooperation. Learning to co- 
operate to form our council was our first 
task. We had to convince our leaders of 
the need for unity and the worthiness of 
another organization and another meeting 
night.” 

The community improvement project 
which helped bring national recognition to 
the local clubwomen included the forming 
of the Huerfano Community Council which 
spearheaded a drive to form a hospital dis- 
trict and secure a hospital for Walsenburg 
and Huerfano County. In 1961 the voters 
in Huerfano County voted by more than 
11 to 1 in favor of a 6250,000 hospital bond 
issue. The community council also spon- 
sored area redevelopment and is completing 
a redevelopment plan. 

ORGANIZATIONS 


Mrs. Lenzotti told of forming the council 
with a representation of 44 organizations 
and said that the first project became the 
hospital effort. “Our chamber of commerce 
helped formulate a newly created hospital 
board. The whole community, through the 
community council, began to work.“ 

“After 144 years our current goal has been 
reached by our united council endeavors. 
The community council does not intend to 
cease functioning with the completion of 
the hospital. The on the low in- 
come housing development has been reported 
at community council, area redevelopment 
is well underway, and our latest project, 
tourism, offers a great potential to our 
economy.” 

Mrs, Lenzotti expressed a hope that club 
members have been leaders through service. 
“However,” she stated, we must be honest. 
The credit for success of community council 
belongs to all citizens whose interest and 
work has made it successful. Even if we had 
not placed in the contest we are still win- 
ners, as far as our community is concerned, 
as we have achieved unity.” 

Mrs. William Thach, secretary of the hos- 
pital board, told the judges about the prob- 
lems facing the board in getting the county 
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reclassified into an independent hospital 
planning area and of the hospital site. 
QUESTIONS ASKED 

The judges asked questions concerning 
the citizens" attitude in the location of the 
hospital, who would be admitted to the hos- 
pital, and which doctors would be allowed to 
use the facilities. They found that the 
smaller towns in the county expected the 
hospital to be in Walsenburg, the county 
seat. Because there are so many persons of 
so many national backgrounds, the location 
and other factors were not problems because 
all live together in harmony. 

Judges touched upon area redevelopment 
and job-training programs. 

Many citizens testified about members of 
the community working together. Under the 
community development program, emphasis 
is placed not only on what the participating 
clubs do directly for their communities, but 
on how well clubs are able to enlist support 
of other local organizations in community- 
betterment work, 

Robert V. Mullen, executive director of the 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation, presented Mrs. 
Michael G. Lenzini, club president, with a 
special community improvement record book, 
in recognition of the Walsenburg club- 
women’s outstanding community work. 

The results of the judging will be an- 
nounced June 28 at the General Federation 
of Women's Clubs national conyention in 
Washington, D.C, 

{From the Pueblo (Colo.) Chieftain, 
June 29, 1962] 


FACTUAL HOSPITAL BOND Drive Ams WALSEN- 
BURG CLUB In U.S. CONTEST 


WALSENBURG—Enthusiasm and a painstak- 
ing emphasis on facts to secure passage of a 
$250,000 hospital bond issue are given credit 
for the Walsenburg Junior Woman's Club 
success in the national community improve- 
ment contest. 

The club's achievement in mobilizing com- 
munity resources was recognized Thursday 
night in Washington, D.C., with award of 
second prize in the Nation. A check for $5,- 
000 from the sponsors, the General Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs and the Sears-Roe- 
buck Foundation, will be presented here. 

The Walsenburg club has only 14 members 
so that meetings can be held in homes, but 
its work includes redecorating a library base- 
ment room so members can conduct a chil- 
dren's story hour, reactivating the Girl Scout 
Council here, helping in charity drives, orig- 
inating the annual library tea and sponsor- 
ing an art and crafts contest, chaperoning 
at the youth center, and reading to patients 
at the Walsenburg Nursing Home. 

But the big project the past 2 years was 
taking the lead in forming the Huerfano 
Community Council, which made securing 
the hospital one of its first projects. The 
community council Includes representatives 
from 44 county organizations, 

The council helped the Huerfano County 
Hospital Board work for passage of the $250,- 
000 bond issue needed for a 20-bed hospital 
to operate following the closing of a private 
hospital here, 

The Junior Woman's Club helped by ad- 
dressing brochures and letters which told 
each of more than 1,000 propertyowners how 
much his or her taxes would be raised by the 
bond issue. The issue passed last October 
by 1,632 to 143. Approximately half the 
funds for the hospital will be provided by 
Hill-Burton Act Federal aid. 

It was the straightforward campaigning in 
providing exact information on cost of the 
hospital to and the amount of 
work involved which played a large part in 
the judges’ decision, according to Associated 
Press reports from Washington. The judges 
also pay special attention to the extent of 
cooperation in the community on projects 
supported by the women's clubs. 
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The club also worked on establishing the 
Huerfano County Redevelopment Commis- 
sion, which is working on a general economic 
redevelopment program for the community. 

The Walsenburg Junior Woman's Club 
won first in the State community develop- 
ment contest, in which the only southeast- 
ern Colorado person among the judges was 
Frank Hoag, Jr., publisher of the Pueblo 
Star-Journal and the Pueblo Chieftain. The 
Rocky Ford Woman's Club and the Elena 
Club of Rocky Ford were second in the State 
and the Saguache clubs were third—the 

e Woman's Club, Ponderosa Woman's 
Club, Fortnightly Club, and Saguache Study 
Club, 


Panama-United States Parleys 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, since the 
White House conferences during the 
week of June 11 to 15, 1962, between the 
Presidents of Panama and the United 
States, the press of our country has been 
generally silent on the ensuing diplo- 
matic discussions now in progress on 
the Isthmus of Panama with respect to 
the Panama Canal. 

In contrast to the silence of the press 
in the United States, the press of Pan- 
ama, both English and Spanish lan- 
guage, has been highly vocal in setting 
forth the views of Panamanian leaders 
as to their countries aspirations for com- 
plete sovereignty over the Canal Zone 
and Panama Canal. 

Two recent news stories from an im- 
portant Isthmian newspaper follow: 
From the Panama American, June 18, 1962] 
REPUBLIC OF PaNAMA-UNITED STATES PARLEYS 

To Beary THis WEEK 


High level talks on Panama-United States 
treaty matters were expected to begin this 
week in Panama between representatives of 
President Roberto F. Chiari and representa- 
tives of President John F. Kennedy. 

The negotiators were named last week by 
the two Chief Executives during Chiari’s 
state visit to the United States which ended 
Saturday. 

In last night's report to the Nation the 
President declared that there would be no 
limit to matters affecting the two countries 
which would be discussed during negotia- 
tions. 

The Chief Executive's address was broad- 
cast over a national hookup of radio stations 
and viewed on Panama's three television 
channels and CFN-TV on the Canal Zone. 
The President spoke from the Yellow Room 
of the Presidencia. 

It was pointed out today that it will be 
the first time in history that this type of 
negotiation is carried out in Panamanian 
territory. 

Commenting on the air of frankness and 
cordiality that prevailed during the conver- 
sations held by the two leaders, Chiari said: 

“If we spoke frankly President Kennedy 
also expressed himself with frankness say- 
ing that he could not make immediate com- 
mitment to satisfy those Panamanian aspira- 
tions that must be approved by a two-thirds ~ 
vote of the Senate,” Chiari disclosed. 

“We, nevertheless, insisted that we should 
discuss all of the problems that Panama 
presented, in order to seek out a solution,” 
the President went on. 
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On the matter of sovereignty, the Chief 
Executive said that the position of Panama 
expressed was that the Canal Zone is 
Panamanian territory and consequently the 
flag of the Republic should be flown pub- 
licly on an equal basis with that of the 
United States. 

Other matters discussed were the use of 
Panamanian postage stamps in the Canal 
Zone post offices, mixed courts so that 
Panamanians would not be judged by 
American judges, and the making of Spanish 
the official language in the Canal Zone. 

On the “in perpetulty” clause Chiari said 
that the delegation had expressed itself as 
believing it impossible such a clause 
Could exist in a treaty, as only God is 
eternal and “we cannot accept that a man 
should say this or that is perpetual.” 

In connection with this question, that of 
& sea level canal came up—its feasibility or 
Nonfeasibility. In view of this situation, 
the perpetuity clause, as it now exists, 
should have a definite termination date, 
President Kennedy was told. 

“I do not think for a moment, nor d 
I ever think that one visit to the President 
Of the United States would definitely re- 
solve all of the problems relating to the 
Canal,” Mr. Chiari told his listeners. 

I shall consider the visit at presidential 
level opportune to put forth with clarity and 
frankness matters that are the cause of 
Tesentment between friendly people and 
that it was, moreover, the opportunity to 
establish a foundation for the discussions 
that will follow on another level, he added. 

Panama's negotiators are Foreign Minister 
Galileo Solis and prominent Jurist Octavio 
Fabrega, who was a member of the nego- 
tlating committee which charted the 
Remon-Eisenhower treaty. 

U.S. Ambassador to Panama Joseph S. Far- 
land and Canal Zone Gov. Robert J. Flem- 
ing will represent the United States during 


the coming talks. 


From the Panama American, July 6, 1962] 
Panama CANAL WILL BELONG To REPUBLIC OF 
PANAMA, GILBERTO ARIAS Says 


Finance Minister Gilberto Arias last night 
Predicted that sooner or later the Panama 
Canal will belong to Panama. 

Spe before a gathering made up prin- 
cipally of local engineers and architects at 
the Atheneum of Sciences and Arts in Pana- 
ma City, Arias declared, “Sooner or later the 
Canal will be ours and it is to this goal that 
all Panamanians should concentrate their 
forts.” 

He said that the Panama Canal would one 


Canal Zone. 

Arias exhorted his countrymen to fight for 
an increase of Panamanian participation in 
benefits from the Panama Canal. He asked 
that Canal Zone lands not being used at 
Present be returned to Panama and for port 
facilities for Panama at both ends of the 


The Minister said that better job and wage 
°Pportunities should be afforded Panama- 
nians on the Canal Zone and declared that 
Commercial activity on the zone should be 
transferred to private Panamanian commer- 
cial establishments. 

He stated that Panama should be assured 
Of the Canal Zone market and that the zone 
from an economic point of view, should be 
Under the jurisdiction of the Republic of 
Panama. 

On his point concerning territory which 
could be returned to Panama Arias referred 
poecifically to lands in the Arraijan area in 

anama Province and in Colon Province. 

Be said that certain Arraljan lands now 
Under Canal Zone jurisdiction but not in use 
2 be turned to residents of this region 

or farming purposes. 
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Shipping the Cause of Lumber Industry 
Decline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the domestic intercoastal shipping trade 
is a dying industry. Yesterday, in testi- 
mony before the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee, the vice president of the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine Institute ad- 
mitted that the intercoastal trade is as 
dead as a doornail.” Many Senators, 
and I am among them, are concerned 
about the loss of this industry. How- 
ever, it is clear that the only true anti- 
dote to this loss is outright subsidy of 
the domestic merchant marine from the 
Federal Treasury. I do not believe that 
the temper of this Congress will support 
such a subsidy. 

But the intercoastal merchant marine 
is not dying alone. Because of the 
anachronistic restrictions of the Jones 
Act, which limit waterborne shipments 
between domestic ports, to American ves- 
sels, the intercoastal shipping industry 
is dragging the Northwest lumber indus- 
try with it to a watery grave. The Jones 
Act has done nothing to alleviate the 
decline of the intercoastal shipping fleet, 
but the Jones Act has effectively de- 
stroyed the ability of the Northwest lum- 
ber producers to compete in our own 
domestic east coast markets with Cana- 
dian lumber. Canadian lumber produc- 
ers can shop in the world shipping mar- 
ket for tramp steamers which enable 
them to ship their lumber to east coast 
ports for up to $13 per thousand board 
feet of lumber less than domestic ship- 
ping available to Northwest lumber pro- 
ducers. 

There are those who claim that the 
freight advantage granted to Canadian 
lumber producers by the Jones Act has 
not been the cause of the dramatic in- 
crease in Canadian imports. They in- 
sist that the lower Canadian wages and 
production costs afford the Canadian a 
more significant cost advantage than the 
foreign freight charges. But Canadian 
lumber must be transported over rougher 
terrain, and longer distances to the ports 
than American lumber. Canadians bear 
higher equipment costs and lack of over- 
run. The Canadian lumber industry re- 
cently acceded to wage demands suffi- 
cient to equalize American and Canadian 
wages. Canadian lumber workers al- 
ready enjoyed more paid holidays with 
shorter qualifying periods and more 
fringe benefits than their American 
counterparts. It is a fact that Canadian 
lumber costs free alongside” of a ship 
in a Canadian port are as high or higher 
than American costs. 

In a recent report, the State Depart- 
ment observed: 

During the past 5 years, there has been a 
decline amounting to 400-million board feet 
per year in the level of waterborne shipments 
from the U.S. Pacific coast mills and a cor- 
responding increase in the level of water- 
borne shipments from British Columbia 
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milis. While other factors may have con- 
tributed to the shift, it appears that the 
substantial difference in freight costs has 
been principally responsible. There is no 
reason to believe that the trend will be re- 
versed so long as the cost difference prevails, 


Thus, it is freight and freight alone 
that is the prime cause of the Canadian 
usurpation of traditional U.S. east coast 
lumber markets. And this freight in- 
equity is perpetuated by the vestigial 
appendage of the Jones Act, an act which 
is presently without function or reason 
in its application to intercoastal trade. 

S. 3105 entails neither subsidy nor 
quota. It is entirely consistent with the 
administration’s emphasis upon free 
trade. It burdens neither the taxpayer 
nor the consumer. And there is ample 
indication that it will provide immediate 
and substantial relief to the blighted 
domestic lumber industry. 

I ask unanimous consent that two 
articles, published in the Oregonian on 
July 13, 1962, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be published in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Oregonian, July 13, 1962] 
FOLDING LUMBER MILLS 


A statement by the West Coast Lumber- 
men's Association that four more large mills 
in the Douglas fir region have closed per- 
manently reemphasizes the need for action by 
the administration and Congress. 

For months, Pacific Northwest lumbermen 
have been telling representatives of Federal 
Departments and congressional committees 
of the crisis in this region caused by un- 
limited imports of cheaper Canadian lumber. 
Nothing has been done, and, meanwhile, 
mills in ever-increasing numbers have shut 
down, many of them forever. Thousands of 
men have lost their jobs and the economies 
of many communities and of the whole re- 
gion have been hurt severely. 

Among most recent closings are the 52- 
year-old Nettleton Lumber Co. in Seattle, 
the Columbia-Hudson mill at Bradwood, 
Oreg., the Olympic Hardwood Co.'s B“ plant 
at Raymond and the E. C. Miller Cedar Lum- 
ber Co. at Aberdeen. Not long ago, Georgia- 
Pacific closed its big mill at Toledo. Some 
200 mills altogether in the Pacific Northwest 
have closed, some permanently, in recent 
months. 

The lumbermen are not asking for any- 
thing unreasonable. They want a temporary 
quota on Canadian imports until long-term 
solutions can be worked out. They ask re- 
lief from the high shipping costs by water, 
forced on them by the Federal Jones Act 
which forbids their using cheaper foreign 
ships as the Canadians do. They want a 
realistic tariff on Canadian lumber which 
would offset to some degree the 9214-cent 
Canadian dollar. They seek changes in 
Forest Service policy which might make 
their stumpage costs not so tremendously 
much higher than Canadian stumpage 
prices. 

Lumbermen point out that the inequities 
under which they must compete with Ca- 
nadian producers result from Government 
action, either United States or Canadian, 
Thus, relief must come from Government. 
But the administration and Congress dally 
as if in the hope that the problem will go 
away if left undisturbed. It may well dis- 
appear, along with a great part of the in- 
dustry and the thousands of jobs which form 
the basis of the Northwest's livelihood. 

One of the selling points of the freer trade 
policy of the administration is that indus- 
tries injured by imports and men who lose 
their jobs because of them will receive 
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prompt relief. If the measures proposed for 
such relief are as slow in coming as has been 
action on the Northwest's imports-created 
crisis there are hard times in store for 
American industry. 

From the Oregonian, July 13, 1962] 
LUMBERMEN Say GHOST Town STATUS 

THREATENS BRADWOOD UNLESS FEDERAL AC- 

TION TAKEN 

Bradwood, the last of the mill towns on 
the lower Columbia River, will become a 
ghost town if relief is not forthcoming from 
the Federal Government, Clyde M. Shu- 
maker, executive vice president and general 
manager of the Columbia-Hudson Lumber 
Co., told the Oregonian Thursday. 

The company’s mill, last of the lumber 
and sawmills on the lower river, shut down 
June 29, throwing about 150 employees out 
of work. The board of directors will meet 
Monday to decide whether to make the 
closure permanent, Shumaker said. 

“Unless there is some prospect of relief 
from Canadian competition we will have no 
choice but to quit,” Shumaker said. 

Columbia-Hudson is one of the few mills 
which ships two-thirds of its 40 to 45 million 
board feet annual cut on American bot- 
toms to the east coast, as required by the 
Jones Act. 

Canada, which is free to ship in foreign 
vessels at cheaper rates, has captured the 
Atlantic coast market and is making a 
strong bid for export business, Shumaker 
pointed out. Canadian mills have the fur- 
ther advantage of cheaper wages—30 to 40 
cents an hour cheaper, Shumaker said, as 
well as lower prices for timber in the woods. 

“We have been losing ground for several 
years battling the Canadians with all their 
advantages,” Shumaker said. 

“We are still running the dry kiln and 
shipping department, but we can't go on 
without some protection from Canadian 
competition.” 

Bradwood is the last of the company towns, 
built by Columbia-Hudson in 1935 and oper- 
ated continuously ever since, except for a 
5-month shutdown last year to repair and 
modernize part of the plant. t 

The west coast lumber industry “is lit- 
erally bleeding to death,” Alfred N. Sachs, 
company treasurer, declared in a wire to 
President Kennedy asking for relief. 

Closure of the Bradwood mill and four 
others in the northwest in the past few 
weeks “has cast deepening shadows of eco- 
nomic despair over an industry already suf- 
fering from excessive imports of cheaper 
Canadian lumber,” G. C. Edgett, executive 
vice president of West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, said in a statement issued 
Thursday. 

The Nettleton Lumber Co, mill in Seattle; 
the Olympic Hardwood Co., of Raymond, 
Wash.. the E. C. Miller Cedar Lumber Co., 
Aberdeen, Wash., and the Georgia-Pacific 
Corp. mill at Toledo, Oreg.; all were forced 
to close recently, Edgett pointed out. 

The Nettleton mill, dating back to 1910, 
closed last week for a vacation, announcing 
it would resume operation Monday, July 16, 
but will only operate its dry kilns and re- 
lated departments, to provide jobs for about 
half of its 110 employes, the WCLA reported. 

“One small company lost its entire capital, 
about $700,000 during the past 3 years, 
mainly because of unfair competition from 
Canadian imports to the east coast,“ the 
Columbia-Hudson wire to President Ken- 
nedy, points out, 

“Our sawmill at Bradwood represents an 
investment of about $1,500,000, and an an- 
nual volume of about $30 million. 

“Under circumstances completely beyond 
our control, we just closed our mill and 
cannot reopen unless our entire industry 
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receives immediate relief through executive 
and congressional action,” the wire reads. 

“Many Senators, Congressmen, and execu- 
tive officials have been considering this mat- 
ter during the past 6 to 12 months, but so 
far nothing has been achieved, while the 
Industry is literally bleeding to death.” 

The wire asks for legislation to exempt 
lumber shipments from the west to east 
coast from the Jones Act; immediate Gov- 
ernment subsidy to American ships hauling 
lumber from coast to coast; a temporary 
quota system to limit importation of lum- 
ber from Canada to the east coast by ship; 
and an immediate Executive order to put a 
10-percent tariff on imports of Canadian 
lumber. 

‘Treasurer Sachs asks for immediate relief. 
“It will be too late for any relief to this 
industry and its employes after many more 
west coast sawmills are closed, dismantled, 
and sold as junk, and their workers placed 
on public relief,” he concluded. 

He offered to appear before any congres- 
sional committee and give sworn testimony 
to confirm his plea for assistance. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
has made many appeals to Washington, ap- 
parently without action, Edgett said 
Thursday. 


Chicago and Indianapolis Newspapermen 
Detail Navy’s Indictment by Sub- 


cormittee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, as long as we have newspapermen 
who take the time to dig into a story to 
learn the facts, freedom of the Ameri- 
can press is indeed in safe hands. Too 
often we hear of reporters who make 
only a cursory or biased examination of 
material that passes through their 
hands. The news stories written by 
these people pale by comparison when 
placed alongside a news account written 
by a sincere and dedicated newspaper- 
man. 

Such a story has just been unfolded 
by Charles Nicodemus, of the Chicago 
Daily News, about whom I spoke on the 
floor of this House last Friday, July 13, 
1962, and Ben Cole, of the Indianapolis 
Star. 

Mr. Nicodemus covered the recent 
hearings by the Armed Services Special 
Investigating Subcommittee. He at- 
tended all the sessions. He took notes. 
He read the documents. He talked to 
the principals. I think it is safe to say 
he had a thorough, working knowledge 
of this case and of the hearings. 

His news account of the committee re- 
port is certainly excellent and I think 
should be required reading for all news- 
paper people. It is just another example 
of how a little enthusiasm and elbow 
grease helps to do a good job. 

I insert at this point in my remarks 
Mr. Nicodemus’ story on the PRC-41 
radio hearings from the Chicago Daily 
News of July 18 and think it is an ex- 
cellent summation of what the subcom- 
mittee brought out, 
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PRC Rapro HEARINGS 
(By Charles Nicodemus) 

WASHINGTON, July 18—A House investi- 
gating subcommittee’s report today ripped 
into Navy buying practices and attacked 
plans to award a $4 million contract for a 
marine radio without bids. 

The report also raked the Navy for secretly 
changing its procurement policies to permit 
Officials to accept bids on certain contracts 
only from favored firms. 

In phrases that were sometimes sarcastic, 
sometimes blunt or caustic, the special in- 
vestigations unit of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee said its hearings showed that 
other competent manufacturers could have 
submitted negotiable proposals on the radio 
contract. 

Instead, the Navy plans to award the job 
to Collins Radio Co,, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, a5 
the sole source the Navy says can supply the 
radios as fast as the marines need them. 

The unpublicized policy switch, curbing 
competition, was made in September 1961 
the record showed, but did not come out un- 
til the committee hearings June 28, 1962. 

It was ordered by Kenneth BeLieu, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy for Supply and 
Logistics. 

The hearing report called the new proce- 
dure a “secret policy, of doubtful legality 
and irregular in its origin.” 

The five-man subcommittee, headed by 
Representative F. EDWARD HÉBERT, Democrat, 
of Louisiana, said it denounces and con- 
demns the action of the Navy in setting up 
the policy without notice to anyone, includ- 
ing the Secretary of Defense, 

The report noted sarcastically that we 
are asked to believe that this policy expresses 
a compassionate interest in saving prospec- 
tive bidders from spending money“ need- 
lessly by bidding on jobs the Navy didn't 
want them to have. 

At the time the policy came to light at the 
hearings, HÉBERT suggested “that you instead 
let the companies involved worry about sav- 
ing money, and that you worry about saving 
the taxpayers’ money by permitting com- 
petition.” 

The hearings were called after Repre- 
sentative Eart WILSON, Republican, of In- 
diana, charged that the Navy was funneling 
this and other contracts to favored firms 
at exorbitant prices. 

Marine Commandant David Shoup testi- 
fled that the radio, a walkie-talkie unit, is 
critically needed by his forces for effective 
ground-air communication, to replace less 
satisfactory units now in use that are up 
to 13 years old. 

Collins, paid by the Navy to develop the 
radio, offered to take the production job 
for $4,373,546. Witson obtained a bid from 
Arvin Industries, Columbus, Ind., a na- 
tionally known manufacturer, for 61.3 mil- 
lion less. But the Navy has refused to con- 
sider it. 

The Hébert report rapped the procedure 
in which low-ranking Navy officials made 
the key sole source“ decision, with higher 
echelons merely providing routine review- 

In suggesting a rubberstamp“ situation. 
the committee noted that no step was by- 
passed in the movement of papers,” and “all 
the words were present.” 

But “the same tired phrasing leaves 4 
little chill behind it.“ the report said. 

The report raised the point that there 
is “some dispute” as to whether engineering 
changes sought in the radio by the Marines 
had been worked Into the contract by the 
Navy—leaving the door open to further 
price adjustments with Collins. 

As for the Navy's contention that Col- 
Uns, as the radio's developer, was in the 
best position to produce it rapidly to meet 
the Marines’ emergency, the report sarcas- 
tically suggested: 
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“A means must be found to introduce 
light and air“ into Navy procurement, “so 
that the concluison of a successful develop- 
Ment contract will not coincide so perfectly 
with an urgent requirement.” 


Mr. Cole also covered the hearings on 
the PRC-41 and has also been quite 
diligent in familiarizing himself with 
the details of this case. He summarized 
the case in the Indianapolis Star of 
July 18, 1962, In my opinion, Mr. Cole 
also did a fair and impartial reporting 
job, even though his summation was not 
as lengthy or detailed as that of Mr. 
Nicodemus. 

Mr. Cole's story follows: 

COMPETITION IN Bips URGED By HOUSE UNIT 

Wasuincton—A House Armed Services 
Subcommittee filed a report yesterday press- 
ing for more competition in bids on Navy 
electronic gear. 

The subcommittee under Chairman Ep- 
Warp Hésent, Democrat of Louisiana, filed 
the report on an investigation it made into 
charges by Representative EARL WILSON, 
Republican, of Indiana. 

Witson imputed collusion and criminal 
Conspiracy to Navy officials in connection 
With a 64 million order for ground-to-air 
field radios ordered from Collins Radio Corp., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

The Congressman said the Arvin Indus- 
tries Corp., Columbus, Ind., submitted a 
Sample bid $1.1 million lower. 

The subcommittee recommended that: 

1. Legislation be enacted placing sole- 
source contract negotiations under scrutiny 
ot the General Accounting Office. 

2. The Secretaries of Defense and the Navy 
Use procedures to prevent unauthorized 
adoption of bidding regulations. 

The subcommittee recognized that in some 
instances sole-source procurement was 
necessary. It also found Collins received 
Navy contracts on account of its perform- 
ance record. 

The Navy unnecessarily kept secret some 
ot its policies, thereby raising suspicions, 
the subcommittee found, and it criticized 
the Navy for changing its policy so as to 
deny requests to bids made by competitive 


Proper procedures were followed but the 
Subcommittee questioned some details of 
the methods used. 

The panel criticized the Navy for somehow 
Permitting information contained in the 
Collins proposal to be turned over to the 
Arvin firm. 


As a footnote. I should like to inform 
the Members of the House that, faced 
With a caustic report from the subcom- 
Mittee the Secretary of the Navy today 
awarded the contract for production of 
the AN/PRC 41 sole source to Collins 

o Co. As I said in my newsletter 
last week — Damn the Dollars—Full 
Speed Ahead.” A 
I include that newsletter at this point 
the RECORD, 
INSIDE WASHINGTON 
(By Congressman EagL WILSON) 
(For the week of July 16, 1962) 

DAMN THE DOLLARS—FULL SPEED AHEAD 

Reviewing my notes on the recent naval 
Procurement hearings by the Armed Serv- 
ices Special Investgation Subcommittee, I 
found a paraphrase of Adm. David Farra- 
Fut's famed statement. I had written 

the Dollars—Full Speed Ahead.” 
This best describes the Navy attitude toward 
pending your tax money. 

It was rather disheartening for an Indiana 
Tarm boy to be asked to sit with a committee 
and then be denied the right to interrogate 
Witnesses, knowing that a strong case could 
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be made against scattering tax dollars to the 
winds if only the right questions were asked. 

I was gratified when the Navy, in a final 
statement, admitted that poliey changes 
have been kept secret. I was heartened to 
hear its pledge that this won't happen again, 
but I jotted down this note—‘How many 
millions have been poured down a rathole in 
the past as a result of these secret changes 
and agreements?” 


BILLIONS, BLUNDERS, BALONEY 


This was another note I found—my sum- 
mation of the net result of the hearing. Bil- 
lions are being wasted. Blunders are being 
made by the carload. Baloney is used to ra- 
tionalize all the mistakes. In this particular 
hearing a single official wrapped himself in 
the flag and tried to assume full responsibil- 
ity for subordinates’ mistakes that cost the 
taxpayers $1.3 million. This official, Kenneth 
M. BeLieu, admitted a company had been 
paid over $800,000 to develop a walkie-talkie 
radio and then was told to keep all the 
plans and drawings. Later the same com- 
pany was the only one asked to bid on pro- 
duction of the radio. Yet it was proven be- 
fore the committee that another highly rep- 
utable firm could save the taxpayer 34 per- 
cent in production of this radio without this 
$800,000 head start or any favored treatment. 
These facts alone prove bad judgment of 
those who justified this procurement as sole- 
source, and this inefficiency cannot be ra- 
tionalized by a war record or by flag waving. 

Ask yourself, “What would happen if a 
township, county, city, or the State of Indi- 
ana itself allowed no competitive bidding 
and awarded contracts only to favored sup- 
pliers?” The answer is obvious—higher 
budgets, higher taxes, graft, payoffs and 
jockeying by suppliers to gain favored posi- 
tions. 

M'NAMARA AGREES 

While was denied the right to interro- 
gate witnesses (the only way I could have 
helped uncover the truth), I still feel much 
good will be found in the committee report 
now coming off the press. 

Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara has 
already made a statement that by having 
more competitive bidding at least $3 billion 
a year can be saved on defense. I agree, ex- 
cept that I think much more than $3 billion 
is already being wasted and much more than 
$3 billion can be saved with frugal procure- 
ment methods. 


HOPE FOR THE FUTURE 


The walkie-talkie case in which a con- 
tract had not been awarded was selected by 
the subcommittee to develop support for 
an amendment to the Armed Forces Procure- 
ment Act (a change I have been support- 
ing vigorously). This amendment gives an 
agency outside the military authority to 
pass on sole-source contracts before they're 
let. The Committee has on file eight more 
cases I have supplied. I am preparing 
more—some as bad as the first, others even 
worse, 

To probe further into the first case with- 
out haying the authority to ask questions, 
to reveal all my information without having 
authority to protect my sources (other than 
the General Accounting Office) would only 
dry up these sources and cost some people 
their jobs. I have recelved much informa- 
tion in which I have great confidence. 
Turned over to the same authority being 
investigated, the source of this information 
could dry up, and in reprisal some might 
lose their jobs. 


TAIL WAGGING DOG 


The Defense Procurement Act of 1947 
which permits sole-source buying was 
thoroughly questioned and debated before 
passage. The sole-source section which gives 
complete authority to the military was 
seriously questioned by President Harry 
Truman before he signed it into law. He 
is reported to have said, “This is a bad 
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practice and will soon result in the tall 

wagging the dog.” These prophetic words, 

which sound like the man who headed the 

Truman Investigating Committee before he 

became President, have certainly come true. 
DOLLARS OVER THE DAM 


Mr. Taxpayer, you have been taken for 
billions. Your only present hope is that the 
Hébert amendment becomes law. Already 
it is being resisted by the power-minded mili- 
tary which fights with every weapon at its 
command any attempt to check its policy 
of “spendola.” 

It must also be recognized that the mili- 
tary has created a protective labyrinth of 
redtape and overlapping authority hidden 
by mountains of paperwork that makes it 
almost impossible to pinpoint responsible 
individuals, The military can always quote 
a secret policy change or produce a paper 
to rationalize its gross inefficiency. Congress 
knows about this waste. Representative 
CLEMENT J. ZABLOcCKI said on the House floor 
July 11: “We have wasted millions in our 
Defense Department on exorbitant profits 
allowed certain manufacturers, on inefficient 
procurement and on the production of mili- 
tary hardware which becomes obsolete the 
minute it comes off the line.” The Congress 
realizes the futility of trying to uncover 
those responsible for this waste. It is cov- 
ered with an ever thickening layer of bu- 
reaucracy which has increasing powers of 
reprisal, largesse and varieties of influence. 

CONCLUSION: YOU GET IT IN THE NECK 


Thirty-one cents of every dollar you earn 
or 2 hours and 29 minutes of every day's 
work goes to support your Government. I 
am sure no American taxpayer will object 
so long as he gets a dollar’s worth of benefit 
for a dollar spent. It has always been my 
goal to see that you get as close to that 
value as possible. I want to pledge to you 
that I shall continue in that direction. My 
military procurement study is just one of 
those efforts. 


United States-Mexican Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr, ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, President 
Kennedy's visit to Mexico several weeks 
ago certainly serves to demonstrate the 
cordial and friendly relations existing 
between the United States and our 
neighbor immediately to the south of the 
Rio Grande. Now, it is imperative to 
translate it all into specific action of 
benefit to both nations, 

In this connection, I want to bring to 
the attention of all my colleagues a short 
article, entitled “Good Intentions Not 
Sufficient,” written by Fred A. Orleans, 
of San Antonio, Tex. Mr. Orleans is an 
authority on international law, and spe- 
cifically is very well versed in United 
States-Mexican relations. I believe his 
views are of interest and thought pro- 
voking, and it is for these reasons that 
I commend it to my colleagues. 

The article reads as follows: 

GOOD INTENTIONS Not SUFFICIENT 
(By Fred A. Orleans) 

The recent visit of the President of the 
United States to Mexico, from the personal 
point of view, was a great success. Between 
1 and 2 million persons came forth to give 
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him the sincerest and most enthusiastic 
greeting ever accorded any visitor to Mexico. 

Many persons on both sides of the border 
are now hopeful that United States-Mexi- 
can relations, which are usually good, will 
now further improve through the elimina- 
tion of any existing points of dispute or mis- 
understanding. The job which still must be 
done is to translate into concrete action the 
many worthwhile promises made. 

The key to the weaknesses in the foreign 
policy of the United States stems from the 
fact that although Congress often enacts 
worthwhile legislation, unfortunately, it is 
infrequently carried out as intended. Con- 

mal crash programs provide the legis- 
lation needed to do the job, but not the 
dedicated and inspired personnel. The 
President of the United States and other 
high Government officials have extremely 
worthwhile meetings with foreign leaders, 
but again the subject matter of these meet- 
ings rarely becomes part of an effective and 
operational program. Our intentions always 
seem to be good, but our ability to perform 
too often is lacking. 

It is most unfortunate that redtape often 
prevents those who can do the job from ef- 
fectively carrying out a realistic and workable 
Latin American program, The time has long 
past when we must cut the redtape, as well 
as make use of the services of experienced 
professionals as advisers to our Government, 
on the matters relating to our Latin Ameri- 
can relations. 


The Future of Our Nation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
wish to include the following letter which 
I have received from one of my constitu- 
ents. This letter clearly shows the 
interest and concern which our younger 
generation has for the future of our 
Nation. The letter follows: 

JULY 16, 1962. 

Dear Sir: I am 24 years old, a housewife 
and mother of three. This is the first of this 
sort of letter I have written. I hope I can 
do it justice. 

To begin, I would like to mention the 
prayer ruling. Every time I turn on the TV 
or the radio, pick up a newspaper or maga- 
zine, there is some mention of our American 
heritage. Well, just what is our American 
heritage? I don't think I would term myself 
a religious fanatic but it seems religion is 
one of the reasons people came to this coun- 
try in the first place. 

I'll be the first to admit I don't understand 
all there is to know about separation of 
church and state, but it seems our teachers 
have done very well for years with the matter 
left to their discretion. Also, I would like 
our leaders to recognize that the young peo- 
ple across America are ready to see some 
changes made. We are tired of seeing our 
leaders compromise and therefore put Amer- 
ica in a compromising position. (North and 
South Vietnam, North and South Korea, East 
and West Germany.) 

Of course, we are taught that compromise 
As the thing. If your friend wants to go 
swimming and you want to go fishing, swim 
for 30 minutes, then go fish for 30 minutes. 
This is well and good in some cases but when 
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it comes to principles, involving other peo- 
ples’ lives and therefore our own, there is no 
room for compromise. 

The Communists are out to conquer this 
world, They want peace, but to them peace 
means the time when they rule everywhere. 
They don't believe in peaceful coexistence 
any more than I do. So please tell me why 
all the summit conferences and peace talks 
where we usually end up disgraced. 

Let’s begin to talk turkey to some of these 
people. Let them understand that America 
is still America. That there are a few prin- 
ciples we still value and if they don’t like it, 
they can go jump in the lake. 

Maybe this all sounds rather young and 
foolish and a bit idealistic, but perhaps we 
could use a little idealism. So I don't 
apologize. 

Sincerely, 
Betty BLUNK, 
Greens Fork, IND. 


Key to Bastille Now in Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times of Sunday, July 15, 1962, 
carried a very interesting article of his- 
toric import and as part of my remarks 
today I include the aforementioned 
article from the Times. 

The article follows: 


From the New York Times, July 15, 1962] 
Key To BASTILLE Now IN VIRGINIA 


WasHINGTON, July 14—A two-toothed, 
slightly rusted, 7-inch piece of iron hangs 
in the hallway of George Washington's 
mansion at Mount Vernon, Va. It is the 
key to the bastille, the key that opened 
the gate to the French Revolution 173 years 
ago today, on July 14, 1789. 

The day after the bastille fell, the key was 
given to the Marquis de Lafayette as he as- 
sumed command of the Revolution's mili- 
tary forces. 

In a letter to his former commanding offi- 
cer, General Washington, he wrote on March 
17, 1790: 

“Give me leave, my dear General, to pre- 
sent you with a picture of the bastille, just 
as it looked a few days after I ordered its 
demolition, with the main key of the fortress 
of despotism. It is a tribute which I owe as 
a son to my adopted father—as an aide de 
camp to my general—as a missionary of lib- 
erty to its patriarch," 


SENT VIA PAINE 


Thomas Paine was in Paris and was in- 
trusted to deliver the gifts to Washintgon. 
From Paris he went to London and in a let- 
ter to President Washington, dated May 1, 
1790, he wrote: 

“Our very good friend, the Marquis de 
Lafayette, has intrusted to my care the key 
of the bastille, and a drawing handsomely 
framed, representing the demolition of that 
detestable prison, as a present to your ex- 
cellency, of which his letter will more par- 
ticularly inform. I feel myself happy in be- 
ing the person through whom the marquis 
has conveyed this early trophy of the spoils 
of despotism, and the first ripe fruits of 
American principles transplanted into Eu- 
rope, to his master and patron. 

“When he mentioned to me the present 
he intended you, my heart leaped with joy. 
It is something so truly in character, that 
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mo remarks can illustrate it and is more 
happily expressive of his remembrance of 
his American friends than any letters can 
convey. That the principles of America 
opened the bastille is not to be doubted; 
and therefore the key comes to the right 
place.“ 
DELAY ENCOUNTERED 


Paine sent the letter from Lafayette and 
his own by James Morris early in May. In 
a letter of May 31, 1790, he explained to 
President Washington that he had intended 
to send the presents shortly after the letters, 
but that because of bad connections, the 
bearer, J. Rutledge, Jr., was late in departing. 

Late in the summer Washington had both 
the gifts and the letters in hand. At the 
time he was in New York attending to the 
affairs of the new American Government. 

President Washington wrote Lafayette this 
letter of acknowledgment from New York on 
July 11, 1790: 

“I have received your affectionate letter 
of the 17th of March by one conveyance, 
and the token of the victory gained by liberty 
over despotism by another, for both which 
testimonials of your friendship and regard 
I pray you to accept my sincerest thanks. 
In this great subject of triumph for the New 
World, and for humanity in general, it will 
never be forgotten how conspicuous a part 
you bore, and how much luster you reflected 
on a country in which you made the first 
display of your character.” 

In a postscript Washington said that he 
was sending a set of shoe buckles in return 
for the key. 

Washington left New York for a stay at 
Mount Vernon in the middle of Septem- 
ber 1790. It is assumed that he brought 
the gifts with him. 

The key is now seen by hundreds of 
visitors to Mount Vernon each day, 


President in Trap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks in the 
Appendix, I submit herewith for our col- 
leagues perusal and edification an edito- 
rial from the Oregon Voter of July 7: 
1962. It is entitled “President in Trap— 
Ivy League Socialists a Factor” and is bY 
Ralph T. Moore of that State. 

Although far away from the Ozarks of 
southwest Missouri, this pensive writing 
deals with the “unspoken” problem 
which is affecting our consideration in 
the Congress of the United States of 
foreign trades and tariff, tax revision for 
1962, impact of imports, outfiow of gold, 
imbalance of payments, and practically 
our entire legislative history in the 87th 
Congress. I commend its serious and 
N content to consideration by 
PRESIDENT IN TraP—Ivy LEAGUE SOCIALISTS 4 

FACTOR 
(By Ralph T. Moore) 

The recent dip in the stock market has 
come to be called the Kennedy crash which 
is hardly fair to our young President because 
he no more than triggered the slip in s5 
values which should be laid at somebody 
else's door. It is now a cliche to lay the 
blame on overpricing of stocks in proportion 
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to their earnings and there is truth in this 
theory, But the basic blame belongs to the 
labor unions which have steadily pushed up 
the Nation’s labor costs to heights impos- 
sible to maintain against foreign competi- 
tion. And this movement to inflate labor 
Costs has not yet ended. We still read about 
Wage settlements that increase hourly pay 
without regard to a corporation’s capacity to 
Stand it. In fact, and insofar as this writer 
can recall, there has not been a single wage 
settlement that has not inflated wage costs 
this year todate. And in spite of the several 
alleged noninflationary wage hikes so widely 
Publicized, all of them have hiked wages 
without regard to increased production. In 
fact our national production is still doodling 
along at about half speed in our heavy indus- 
tries. Part of this is due to persistent work 
Stoppages and part of it is due to shrinking 
markets. It seems to be Me service indus- 
tries that are carrying the ball at present, 
And these are naturally of the order of tak- 
ing in each other's washing. For they are 
largely in the luxury and nonessential class, 
nice but not necessary, and are subject to 
rather violent fluctuations: at times. People 
patronize them when they are, or feel, pros- 
Perous and cut them off when the economic 
going gets rough. 

It appears that our President has himself 
in quite a trap. He's an unwilling victim of 
the Harvard complex that leads to worship 
of the planned economy. He has coddled 
the labor unions which have responded by 
Staging walkouts in defiance of his plea for 
Sacrifice and effort to serve the national in- 
terest. He has listened to the Ivy League 
Socialists who have for years been obsessed 
With the idea that “profits” are immoral. 
He has played Don Quixote and tilted with 
the windmill of business in general under 
the theory that business is something con- 
Crete of itself and a thing apart from the 
People instead of merely a composite of the 
People’s thinking and doing. He has ad- 
vocated the spending of vast sums of the 
Public money in an effort to order American 
Society along the socialiste pattern, this with 
a true, but mistaken, sincerity that is just 
as costly as if it were an intentional effort 
to end democracy and substitute empire for 
it. And one can not but feel.a lack of con- 
fidence in a future that is threatened with 
domination by those who take rather than 
those who give. For, the President's union 
labor supporters have certainly let him down 
badly in their selñsh drive to get theirs 
While the getting is good. 5 

The contempt of our labor czars for the 

President is all too obvious. They were 
With him as long as they thought they could 
use him. But they dropped him when he 
Showed signs of independence. The vast 
stoppage of work on our many N W con- 
Struction projects is inexcusable in view of 
the existing high wages paid all of these 
Workers and can only be construed as a re- 
fusal by organized labor to accept any Presi- 
dent who endeavors to be the President of 
all the people and not merely the willing 
tool of the privileged. - It constitutes a damn- 
ing indictment of organized labor as now 
established. making it a racket instead of 
he chosen instrument of free labor. One 
Wonders how long the suffering American 
> Public will allow itself to be thusly pushed 
around, Nothing that has happened in the 
era of unchecked big business was half so 
arrogantly contemptuous of the people or 
80 tyrannically inclined toward right and 
Justice. 

The President's difficulty stems from 
decades of dabbling with the infamous doc- 
trines of European socialists who sought to 
bring the millenium through collectivist 
Action. None of these schemes have worked 
in practice. All of them have left the peo- 
Dle prostrated and with a heavy hangover. 
Yet these doctrines still have potent politi- 
Cal appeal and have been more enticingly 
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packaged than ever before. Their lethal ef- 
fect on a nation’s economy does not come 
from the direct effect of their nostrums but 
from the insidious undermining of the peo- 
ple’s virtue and morality, always and in- 
evitably the first step in a socialist take- 
over, For socialism, in any form, can not 
tolerate the freedom of the individual. The 
latter must first be conditioned to becoming 
a number or a unit instead of a person. The 
President, himself, is beginning to feel the 
noose tighten and our prayers in his behalf 
take on a most poignant meaning now-of- 
days. 


Medicare Vote Held Defeat for Families 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I insert into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an article ap- 
pearing in the Evening Star of Wednes- 
day, July 18, 1962, entitled “Medicare 
Vote Held Defeat for Families”: 
PRESIDENT'S STATEMENT: MEDICARE VOTE HELD 

DEFEAT FOR FAMILIES 


(Here is a transcript of President Ken- 
nedy's remarks at the White House concern- 
ing defeat of medical care legislation in the 
Senate yesterday.) 


The medical care for the aged bill was de- 
feated in the U.S. Senate. A switch of two 
yotes in the Senate would have provided, I 
believe, for its passage. 

I believe this is a most serious defeat for 
every American family, for the 17 million 
Americans who are over 65, whose means of 
support, whose livelihood is certainly less- 
ened over what it was in their working 
days, who are more Inclined to be ill, who 
will more likely be in hospitals, who are less 
able to pay their bills. 

I think they have suffered a serious set- 
bock today. But this issue is not confined 
to them. All those Americans who have 
parents who are liable to be ill, and who have 
children to educate at the same time—moth- 
ers aud fathers in their thirties and forties— 
I believe they have suffered a serious setback. 
In 1960, with Senator ANDERSON (CLINTON P. 
Anverson, Democrat, of New Mexico), I in- 
troduced the medical care for the aged. A 
change of four votes in the Senate in 1960 
would have provided for its passage. This 
year we came closer. 

I think the American people are going to 
make ñ decision in November as to whether 
they want this bill, and similar bills to be 
passed, or whether they want it to be de- 
feated. Nearly all the Republicans and a 
handful of Democrats joined with them to 
give us today’s setback. The election in 
1960 was very close. It has meant that 
nearly every vote in the House and Senate is 
close. Some we win by one or two votes; 
others we lose. We have to decide—the 
United States, in 1962, in November, in the 
congressional elections—whether we want to 
stand still or whether we want to support 
this kind of legislation for the benefit of the 
people. 

You are going to have a chance to make 
that judgment. I hope that we will return 
in November a Congress that will support a 
program like medical care for the aged, a 
program which has been fought by the 
American Medical Association and success- 
fully defeated. This bill will be introduced 
in January 1963. I hope it will pass. With 
your support in November, this will pass in 
1963. 
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Peter Kihss: A Credit to His Profession 


SPEECH 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
New York’s most respected members of 
the fourth estate resides in the district 
I am privileged to represent in this 
House. I refer to Peter Kihss of 186-18 
Avon Road, Jamaica, who has served on 
the staff of the New York Times for 
Many years and enjoys an unexcelled 
reputation for journalistic ability and 
veracity. 

In his community Mr. Kihss is highly 
regarded for his civic consciousness and 
for his tireless work for good causes. 
He is truly a credit to his profession and 
to his community. I am proud indeed 
to have such a constituent. 

That is why I am concerned over cer- 
tain remarks made by one of our col- 
leagues, appearing on page A1828 of the 
March 12 issue of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, which could be interpreted as a 
reflection on the fine reputation Mr. 
Kihss enjoys. His unblemished charac- 
ter is sufficient answer in itself. But, 
in the interest of fairness, I feel the sit- 
uation should be fully clarified—and 
through the same forum. 

Therefore, so that the Recorp may be 
complete, I desire to include at this point 
some pertinent paragraphs from a letter 
which Mr. Kihss addressed to me: 

In the insert in the Rrconp of March 12, 
Representative ASHBROOK stated, Mr. Kihss 
uses an evasion of the truth to elevate the 
stature of the leftist meeting“ referring to a 
story written by me in the New York Times 
of March 8. This was a story describing a 
Young Americans for Freedom rally at Madi- 
son Square Garden as “packed by an enthusi- 
astic crowd of 18,000 persons.” Mr. AsH- 
BROOK based his attack on another para- 
graph which said Senator Humpnrey was the 
main speaker at a counterrally by Americans 
for Democratic Action and college young 
Democratic groups in St. Nicholas Arena, and 
28 added that the hall had a capacity of 
The story involved appeared in the city 
(first) edition. The Garden rally began at 
8 p.m, and so it was possible to report the 
size of its crowd as well as the picketing by 
1,200 opponents then underway with their 
plans to join others of their views at the 
arena rally. The arena rally did not get 
started until 9 p.m. "i 

Edition schedules did not make it possible 
to report in the city edition the eventual 
turnout for the arena rally, but I made the 
point that the arena’s capacity was Only 4,000. 
As I pointed out, anyone could deduce that 
the arena crowd could not possibly match 
the Garden rally. 

The second and later edition stories all 
carried an attendance figure for the arena 
rally—1,200 of the pickets, plus 1,800 others, 
& total of 3,000. It is obvious therefore that 
there was no “evasion of the truth to elevate 
the stature of the leftist meeting.” 


Mr. Speaker, this statement is truly 
convincing and I trust my colleagues will 
take full cognizance of the facts. 

I appreciate the opportunity afforded 
me through this unanimous consent mo- 
tion to clarify this issue. And, in so do- 
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ing, I wish to extend to Mr. Kihss my 
compliments on his fine work and well- 
earned, untarnished reputation. May he 
enjoy Many more years of courageous re- 
porting in the admirable tradition of the 
great newspaper he serves. 


House Resolution 211: Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 


The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in exist- 
ence today which is devoted to the task 
of studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 


Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include the 
following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 211 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

HIBBING JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Hibbing, Minn., June 14, 1962. 
The Honorable Danret J. FLOOD 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak ConGressMan: Enclosed is for your 
information a copy of my letter to Con- 
gressman H. W. SmirH in support of your 
resolution for the establishment of a per- 
manent Captive Nations Committee. 

At this occasion I wish to express my ap- 
preciation for your deep understanding of 
the vital importance of our concern about 
the liberation of the captive nations of the 
Russian Communist empire. 


Sincerely yours, 


„ 


Youry PUNDYK. 
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HIBBING, MINN. 
June 14, 1962. 
The Honorable Howargp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: As a citizen, I wish to express 
my support for House Resolution 211 con- 
cerning the establishment of a permanent 
congressional Committee for Captive Na- 
tions. 

Establishment of this committee will be 
a striking evidence of our national concern 
about the enslavement of whole nations in 
our age of national liberation, will help to 
expose the falsity of the Soviet Union's claim 
to being a champion of national liberation 
and to show her for what she really is; name- 
ly, the only remaining and expanding colonial 
empire, and will promote the realization of 
our American ideals of freedom and equal- 
ity of individuals and nations throughout 
the world. Fulfillment of these objectives 
is vitally important for our national interests 
at this crucial moment of world history, 

Sincerely yours, 
Yory PUNDYK. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., 
June 20, 1962. 
The Honorable Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 
The Honorable DANTEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I, George Gubaroff, a Cossack by 
origin and presently an American citizen, 
respectfully urge you to support favorably 
the enactment of the Flood resolution to 
create a Special House Captive Nations Com- 
mittee. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE GUBAROFF, 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mxx., 
June 22, 1962. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I wholeheartedly sup- 

port your House Resolution 211, 
Sincerely yours, 
WALTER BOSWORTH. 


HARRISBURG, Pa., June 20, 1962. 
The Honorable Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, Committe on Rules, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: According to news- 
paper reports from Washington, D.C., the 
runners of our State Department are advo- 
cating “series of accommodations” with 
the Communist slavers. One of these is an 
effort to remove from Khrushchey’s throat a 
sharp bone, the captive nations proclamation, 
that appeared to be in conflict with a tradi- 
tional appeasement policy of the State De- 
partment toward a prison of nations, the 
USSR. 

We cannot expect that some professors 
from inside and outside of the State De- 
partment would understand why recently 
and during a single week, a sailor Jumped 
the freighter Komsomoletz Ukrainy, at the 
harbor of Hamburg, why two Armenians 
were anxious to fly out of Soviet Union or, 
why Georgians shouted and whistled against 
Benny Goodman's songstress singing Russian 
Katiusha. (It is unfortunate, that Mr. Dean 
Rusk was not at that time with the Good- 
man jazz band.) 

Therefore, we ask you to support the House 
Resolution 211 for the creation of a per- 
manent Committee on Captive Nations which 
could provide this Nation with unbiased 
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knowledge on Mr. Rusk's traditional parts 
of the Soviet Union. 
Sincerely yours, 

GEORGE T. VASLEY. 
JAROSLAW HLADKY. 
WoLoprMyr SHECHOWYCZ,. 
WOLODMYR SHARKO. 

The Honorable Howard W. SMITH, 

Chairman, House Rules Committee, 

New House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 

We warmly support House Resolution 211 
of Congressman Hon. DANIEL FLOOD concern- 
ing creation of permanent Committee on the 
Captive Nations. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. W. PaLipwor. 
Mr. I. WASYIYSHYN. 
Mrs. 


TV Alliance Pact Union’s Greatest 
Win in. Long War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, during the 
hearings of our Committee on the Im- 
pact of Imports and Exports on Ameri- 
can Employment we had before us the 
various components of the movie in- 
dustry. 

This problem has long defied solution 
simply because it has more than its share 
of the human element mixed in with the 
normal labor management, trade, and 
profit -ingredients in our present-day 
commercial endeavors. : 

It struck me. early in the study that 
it might be a better solution to the prob- 
lem if the various elements vitally inter- 
ested in the continuing growth of the 


industry could form an overall commit- 


tee to work their problems on a mutually 
beneficial basis. 

We all know that is a difficult route 
to pursue in matters of this kind. How- 
ever, one committee did follow through 
with a recommendation along these lines. 

It is heartening to see that the indus- 
try is following this procedure. 

The following news item, taken from 
Daily Variety, shows that progress is be- 
ing made and af least some sunshine is 
breaking through the dark clouds of un- 
rest, misunderstandings and mistrust 
that usually accompanies matters in 
which the welfare of peoples and insti- 
tutions often are locked in conflict. 

The article follows: 

TV ALLIANCE Pact Union's GREATEST WIN IN 
Lona Wan 

A far-reaching agreement banning the use 
of canned music in vidpix was reached yes- 
terday by the Alliance of Television Film 
Producers and the American Federation of 
Musicians. It's the greatest advance made 
by AFM since it launched its campaign 
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against the use of foreign-made canned 
music in TV years ago. 

The 3-year pact goes into effect July 1. It 
contains the same terms and conditions as 
those of the AFM agreement with the As- 
soclation of Motion Picture Producers, which 
also bans canned music. 

The AFM-alliance deal calls for a mini- 
mum of six 3-hour sessions for each 13 yid- 
shows, and scale for such sessions is $57.75 
Per musician plus cartage. The alliance 
Pact obviously will up employment in local 
47. While AFM executives declined to pre- 
dict just how much their members will bene- 
fit as a result, they said under the major 
Pact covering films and TV average per ses- 
Sion has been 15-17 men. 

AFM Counsel Henry Kaiser said the alli- 
ance agreement means in effect that “with 
but few relatively small producers unsigned, 
the entire industry is under obligation to use 
live music.” The only significant gap left 
Was closed with inking of this deal, he as- 
serted. N 


TO CONTACT SPONSORS 


Kaiser said now that the alliance AFM 
agreement has been reached, AFM is deter- 
Mined to do everything in its lawful power 
to get the same deal from everybody not yet 
Signed," meaning indies, of course, since 
the nets and majors are in the AFM fold. 
Kaiser said the federation plans to launch 
an intensive campaign against producers and 
Sponsors of series involved, if the companies 
don’t sign. 

Alliance companies inking the new deal 
Were Bellmar Enterprises, Bing Crosby Pro- 
auctions, Calvada Productions, Desilu, Four 
Star, Mayberry Enterprises, and T. & L. Pro- 
Guctions. Latter isa joint venture company 
formed by Danny Thomas and Sheldon Leon- 
ard. produces the Thomas series. 

Three alliance companies decided not to 
take part in the negotiations so that they 
Would not be bound by any agreement, it was 
learned. These are Gene Autry's Flying A 
Productions; Brennan-Westgate Productions, 
Which makes “The Real McCoys,” and Lassie 
TV, producer of the “Lassie” series, and 
Owned by Jack Wrather. 

Major studios in telefilms covered under 
Previously signed pacts are Screen Gems, 
Subsid of Columbia Pictures; Warner Bros., 
20th-Fox and MGM. 


SCALE HIKE NOVEMBER 1 

There will be a hike in the minimum on 
November 1, since terms of the AFM-major 
Studio deal signed in 1960 called for a raise 
in minimums last October, which brought 
them to the present level, and another in 
November. 

Revue Studios and Mark VII were not 
Tepped in the alliance negotiations since 
they had previously signed with the AFM, 
Under terms of the major studio deal. 

Alliance representatives in the successful 
Regotiations were Alliance Prexy Richard W. 
Jencks; John Zinn; Marvin Faris, repping 
Beumar, Calvada, T. & L. Productions and 
Mayberry; George Elber and Amil Roth, Four 
Star; John Prommer, Saul Weislow, Crosby; 

on Q. Dern, Desilu. 

AFM representatives were Prexy Herman 
Kenin; John Tranchitella, prexy of local 47; 

r: Phil Fischer, international studio 
representative; Ernie Lewis, presidential as- 
sistant, and Sam Middelman, assistant to the 
international studio representative. 

COMPOSERS’ PITCH 

Meanwhile, on another Alliance front, 
Composers and Lyricists Guild of America 
filed a petition with NLRB, seeking certifica- 
don as collective bargaining representative 
for approximately 60 composers and lyricists 
recently employed by Alliance companies. 

LGA had first sought to negotiate a deal 
With the Alliance, which informed it it was 
not its policy to bargain with a group not 

as a bargaining unit. 

CLGA has jurisdiction with AMPP and is 
negotiating a deal with UA producers, 
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Spending Ourselves Into Trouble 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, with 
the talk of tax cuts today but with no 
talk of reduction of expenditures, David 
Lawrence’s article in yesterday’s New 
York Herald Tribune is very timely: 


TODAY IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS: IN QUEST OF 
, Is SPENDING DEPENDABLE? 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON.—Everybody, irrespective of 
party or faction, wants America to enjoy an 
era of prosperity, but if unsound counsel 
prevails at the White House and in Con- 
gress, the United States may experience in 
the next few years its deepest depression of 
this century. . 

A dangerous doctrine has lately been 
warmed up from New Deal days and has been 
given respectability by advisers to President 
Kennedy. It is that spending by the Fed- 
eral Government, even if it produces deficits, 
will somehow, by some magic of its own, 
produce an economic utopia. 

If spending were the solution to economic 
ills, then the United States should still be 
going through the most prosperous 45-year 
period in its history. World War I spending 
reached a peak of nearly $20 billion in 1919. 
At the end of World War II, spending reached 
another peak—nearly $100 billion—in 1945. 
But the big war was over only 5 years when 
the Korean conflict sent Federal spending 
upward to around $75 billion in 1953. In- 
stead of tapering off substantially after the 
Korean war, spending during the cold war 
has kept on climbing, and this year is back 
up to around $90 billion. 

The idea that mere spending of money 
produces prosperity is fallacious. It is the 
way the money is spent which counts—es- 
pecially whether the funds are used in pri- 
vate investment for productive purposes that 
last beyond just a short-term period. 


REBUTS SPENDING THEORY 


The key is not how much is spent, but 
what the money is spent for. Defense money 
expended on weapons doesn’t develop a high 
volume of transactions that percolate 
through the whole economy. Private spend- 
ing, on the other hand, is usually for goods 
that have a long-term value and that mul- 
tiply the number of transactions in the busi- 
ness world. 

A devastating rebuttal of the spending 
theory was made recently by Dr. Raymond J. 
Saulnier, He was chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers from 
1957 through 1960, but his advice wasn’t al- 
ways followed. In a speech on June 18 be- 
fore the Babson Institute of Business Ad- 
ministration, he said in part: 

“What recent history tells us about the 
effect of increases in Federal spending is 
not very favorable to the view that an econ- 
omy such as ours can spend itself into pros- 
perity via the Federal budget. 

“What this experience tells us is that, if 
the environment is not favorable to an in- 
crease in private spending, an increase to 
Federal spending, even a large increase, is a 
well-nigh futile exercise.” = 


SURPLUS AND DEFICIT 


“In the first 4 months of the calendar year, 
the cash budget of the United States ran 
a deficit of close to $10 billion, on a season- 
ally adjusted annual-rate basis. In the com- 
parable 4 months of the 1958-59 recovery, 
the Federal cash budget showed a surplus 
of $4.6 billion, on an annual-rate basis. 
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“Yet the unemployment rate has actually 
been somewhat higher under the recent 
deficit than it was under the earlier surplus. 
There were clouds on the economic horizon 
in those months of surplus in 1960, but it 
must be conceded that the economic sky in 
1962, under very large deficits, is far from 
entirely clear.” 

Dr. Saulnier said pointedly that to those 
“who regard budgetary deficits as a more or 
less guaranteed formula for producing a 
brisk recovery, the present cycle must be 
a veritable nightmare.” He argued bluntly 
that tax reductions will not by themselves 
furnish a remedy. He added: 

“If there is a need to cut taxes in the ex- 
pansion phase of a cycle, when we already 
have a large deficit, then there is equally 
a need to consider whether we are now 
spending too much money on programs 
that make no contribution whatever to our 
capacity for growth and to consider whether 
we are doing other things, entirely outside 
of the tax field, that are tending to suppress 
private investment spending.” 


RED INK NO REMEDY 


“If this is what we are doing, and I think 
it is, then we cannot retrieve the situation 
with governmental red ink, and very few 
really sophisticated people will believe that 
we can.” 

This is a period of self-examination, and 
it is becoming clearer every day that across- 
the-board tax cuts or simplified tax rules 
on depreciation or other artificial measures 
will not and cannot of themselvés do as 
much good for the economy as can a healthy 
reduction in unproductive expenditures for 
armament and an avoidance of excessive 
spending for social welfare programs that 
the national economy at this time cannot 
really afford. 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. YATES. Three years ago a Presi- 
dential proclamation and a congressional 
resolution designated the third week in 
July as Captive Nations Week. At this 
time we solemnly renew our pledge to 
keep alive the hopes of all captive people 
for freedom, for liberty, for independ- 
ence. 

Although our independence was won 
nearly 200 years ago, America's mission 
of working for self-determination and 
liberation from foreign domination re- 
mains unfinished. The reason is that 
100 million people are trapped behind 
the Iron Curtain. The sadness of their 
plight is evident. Thirteen million al- 
ready have fled from Communist- 
controlled countries. Their reports all 
tell us that their countrymen are ever- 
hopeful that freedom will replace the 
tyranny under which they now exist. 

Our observance of Captive Nations 
Week is more than an annual official 
expresion of “good luck, we are with 
vou.“ It is a solemn public reminder of 
our continuing desire to find ways in 
which this hope of freedom can be made 
a reality. 

America, indeed the entire free world, 
cannot and will not rest easily while 
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such oppression exists in these countries. 
Freedom has been our heritage; we cele- 
brate Captive Nations Week with the 
hope and expectation that these nations 
will regain the freedom which they 
possessed and enjoyed just a few years 
ago. 


“Taps”: The Call That Bound a Nation’s 
Wounds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, 100 
years ago this month an American gen- 
eral, Daniel Butterfield, of New York, 
made history by composing a melody. 
The melody was “Taps,” the hauntingly 
beautiful bugle call that in life signals 
the end of the day for the soldier and 
in death is sounded at his grave. 

One of my constituents, Sam Rothen- 
berg, of South Euclid, Ohio, was at the 
time of his death a year ago, distin- 
guished by a lifetime of service to vet- 
erans. A veteran himself of combat 
duty in World War I, he was for 35 years 
active in the Jewish War Veterans, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Greater 
Cleveland Veterans Council, and the Dis- 
abled American Veterans. When he was 
Commander of the Department of Ohio 
of the DAV in 1959, Mr. Rothenberg de- 
livered a Memorial Day address at 
Urbana, Ohio, on the subject of “Taps: 
The Call That Bound a Nation's 
Wounds.” At this time when we are 
commemorating the 100th anniversary of 
the compositon of this beautiful melody, 
M. Rothenberg’s words are very appro- 
priate. Under leave to extend my 
remarks I include his address as follows: 
"Taps": Tae CALL THAT Bounp a NATION'S 

Wounps 
(A Memorial Day address by Sam 

= Rothenberg) 

Memorial Day was conceived 91 years ago 
today in memory of the soldiers who had 
fallen in the Civil War. 

That terrible war was expected to have 
solved many z 

It did decide that no State can secede 
from the United States once it has entered 
the Union. 

It did decide that in national affairs the 
Federal Government is paramount over the 
States. 

It did decide that there can be no slaves 
within our territories. 

It did reaffirm that all men are created 
equal—but nearly a hundred years after the 
Civil War the problems of equality are not 
yet solved. 

But one inheritance we have from the 
Civil War about which there is no disa- 
greement. Out of our bloodiest war came 
our greatest bugle call. 

Until 1862 Taps“ was literally a slow 
tapping drumbeat. In July of that year 
General Butterfield of the Union Army com- 
posed and ordered played the lovely call we 
now call “Taps.” 

Over the years it has become what it is 
today—the last call at night wherever Amer- 
ican troops are stationed—the final call of 
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every military man and veteran as he is 
laid in his last resting place. 

Today it sounds at veterans cemeteries 
from Hawaii's Punchbowl to Chateau 
Thierry and the Argonne, at Arlington and 
Winchester—all our national cemeteries, and 
wherever veterans bodies rest. 

Nearly 100 years after its first note was 
sounded it now sounds over all Civil War 
veterans, whether they wore the Blue or the 
Gray. 

It binds them together, not only in the 
eternal common bond of death, but the 
everlasting bond of Americanism. 

As we listen to it now, let us remember 
that it has already sounded 6 hours earlier 
on the battle monuments of France, it is 
even now sounding across Arlington, the 
home of Robert E. Lee, and hours after we 
have left this spot, its clear calm notes will 
be reeochoing in the national cemetery at 
Hawaii. 

Hear it now—the call which bas bound a 
nation's wounds together. 

Hear it now—over hundreds of thousands 
of graves of men who fought that this Nation 
might live. 

Hear it now—the loveliest of all bugle 
calls—reserved for sleep, reserved for death, 
but our most priceless heritage from the 
Civil War. 

As we listen, let us again resolve “that 
these honored dead shall not have died in 
vain.” 

In that spirit; let the bugler now sound 
“Taps.” 


The USIA Calls This Information 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include an edi- 
torial from the Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
Press, July 16, 1962, entitled The USIA 
Calls This Information.” 

I think all of us will agree with the 
editorial that the U.S. Information Agen- 
cy should be informing the rest of the 
world about the whole United States 
rather than about one political-economi¢ 
cult in it. Can this be done when a 
major effort of USIA is to distribute 
books by President Kennedy and his 
administration? 

THE USIA CALLS THIS INFORMATION 

On the flimsy excuse that there is great 
interest abroad in an American President, 
the U.S. Information Service has been dis- 
tributing to its foreign centers a set of books 
by President Kennedy and members of his 
administration. 

Represented in the collection are Chester 
Bowles, Harlan Cleveland, John Kenneth 
Galbraith, Thomas K. Finletter, and Walt 
Rostow. Persons familiar with the work of 
these men will recognize all of them as being 
of marked Uberal tendencies. The view- 
point they represent collectively, therefore, 
is not representative of American opinion 
as a whole, or even in the administration, 
which dees include such Republicans as 
Douglas Dillon and Robert S. McNamara. 

The distributing of 1,022 sets of these 
books abroad has been criticized as an un- 
warranted .use of the taxpayers’ money— 
which it probably is. But even more to be 
questioned, we believe, is the use of a Gov- 
ernment agency to disseminate the views of 
a restricted few persons in the Government. 
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Outsiders almost inevitably will conclude 
that the views represented by Galbraith on 
economics, Finletter on foreign policy, and 
Bowles on politics are the official viewpoint 
of the United States, when the chances are 
that any one of these gentlemen could get . 
a strong argument from scores of Members 
of Congress and even some members of the 
administrative branch on what he believes. 
It will be noted, incidenfally, that no books 
by Members of Congress or the judiciary are 
included in this special bookshelf, which is 
another reason for insisting that it repre- 
sents only one of many schools of opinion in 
the Government. It is pertinent to ask 
whether the USIA is informing the rest of 
the world about the whole United States or 
only one political-economic cult in it. 


The Welfare State’s Seamy Side 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the July 
18, 1962, issue of the Wall Street Journal 
contained an editorial which deserves 
the close consideration of every Ameri- 
can, and certainly every Member of Con- 


gress. 
The editorial is as follows: 
Tue WELFARE STATE'S SEAMY Sm 


Whenever peoples speak of the welfare 
state, whether they are for or against it, they 
usually think of it as something that may 
come to the United States in some Indefinite 
future. 

But in truth the welfare state isn’t lurk- 
ing somewhere over tomorrow's horizon. It 
is here right now, and growing fast. Now 
maybe this is what people in this country 
want, and maybe they even think they want 
more of the apparent benefits it brings. 
it is, it’s only right that they take a hard 
look at what they ve got. And if it isn't what 
they want, now is the time to decide what 
they propose to do about it, as late as the 
time is. 

Just how late it has gotten to be is sug- 
gested by a tabulation of the growth of 
public social welfare expenditures published 
by the First National City Bank of New York 
in its current Monthly Economic Letter. 
Though it does not include everything that 
might be called public welfare, it offers cost 
comparisons of social insurance, public as- 
sistance, health and medical care, veterans’ 
care and compensation, vocational rehabili- 
tation and so on, between the fiscal years 
1950 and 1961. 

Such public welfare expenditures for 1950 
were $13.8 billion. For 1961, $37.3 billion. 
That’s an increase of 170 percent. Well, to 
be sure, it may be argued, during that period 
the Nation's population was increasing 
pretty fast, and welfare needs with it. But 
the fact is, in that period the population 
gained 20 percent. Welfare expenditures 
grew more than eight times as fast. 

The administrative machinery needed to 
distribute all those billions grew pretty fast, 
too. For instance, in the category of public 
assistance, the 1950-61 expenditures rose 
69 percent. But administrative expenses 
climbed 157 percent. 2 

Yet those huge financial outlays which are 
plainly on the record do not reflect the social 
cost of the growing welfare State. There are. 
for instance, the unsavory abuses of welfare 
handouts. Where they have been put on the 
record—as in Washington, D.C.—they make 
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Sorry reading. There, Federal investigators 
checking at random on parents drawing re- 
lief payments for dependent children recently 
found that 58 percent of 187 recipients 
visited weren't eligible for such relief. They 
Were brazenly chiseling. 

The Washington sampling required tedi- 
Ous detective work. Welfare workers gen- 
erally say they have no time for gumshoeing 
about in search of welfare cheaters; no rec- 
ord shows, nobody really knows, how much 
chiseling is going on throughout the Nation. 
But there's no denying that the bigger the 
Welfare handouts become, the greater the 
number of welfare abuses. 

Not only that kind of abuse; there is 
Clearly some relationship between the growth 
of welfare and the growth of the crime rate. 
It stands to reason that subsidized idleness 
cannot help but encourage shiftlessness and 
crime which in turn results in still higher 
Welfare costs as more and more people go 
on some sort of dole, which in turn breeds 
more crime. 

Whatever the exact relationship, it is in- 
teresting that the crime rate too has been 
increasing faster than the population. Ač- 
cording to the Just-published FBI report for 
1961, the U.S. population increased 7 percent 
Over the past 5 years; the crime rate went 
Up 34 percent. Surely one place to look for 
an explanation is in the seamy side of the 
Welfare State. 

The seamy side is inevitable because the 
Welfare planners’ philosophy is basically 
Wrong; it is the notion that people can be 
made better simply by pouring out among 
them unlimited quantities of dollars. It is 
a sentimental sociology which has gone far 
to supplant the old virtues inherent in 
family, private, church, and local community 
Tesponsibility for caring for the needy and 
“ged. Before anyone despises those virtues, 
he should look at the dismaying results of 
the new approach. 

And before expanding the welfare State 
further, the people and the planners might 
reflect on a few words of Franklin Roosevelt. 
Sympathetic as the President was to the 
heeds of the depression victims, he said in 
1935: “The lessons of history * * * show 
Conclusively that continued dependence 
Upon relief induces a spiritual and moral 
disintegration fundamentally destructive to 
the national fiber. To dole out relief * * * 
is to administer a narcotic, a subtle destroyer 
Of the human spirit. The Federal Gov- 
ernment must and shall quit this business 
Of relief,” 

If the country is determined to ignore the 

ns of both history and the present, it 
Ought to be prepared to accept the costs. 
All of them. 


It Ain't Hay—lIt’s Money 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the Winona 
Daily News recently questioned the wis- 
dom and the logic of the Congress ap- 
Proving Federal projects for irrigation 
While we also approve programs to re- 
Guce farm production. . 

I believe that the editorial will be of 
interest to all of our colleagues: 

Ir Arn’t Hay—It’s MONEY 

In Colorado alone, 1,299,000 acres from 

hay used to be harvested have been 


Put in the soll bank. The owners are being 
Paid not to cut hay. 
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Another 366,000 acres in the same State 
used to be planted to feed grain. Their 
owners are being paid $6 million a year not 
to grow feed grain. 

Yet the House of Representatives this 
month approved a $169,905,000 irrigation 
project in western Colorado to water 280,000 
acres plagued by drouth in the past. This 
project, if carried out, will yield the follow- 
ing additional quantities of agricultural 
products annually: 115,000 tons of alfalfa 
hay, 2 million bushels of small grain and 
150,000 tons of sugarbeets. 

It appears to us that Congress should 
synchronize its right hand and its left hand 
in scooping up taxpayers’ money for agri- 
cultural purposes. 


Cut Spending Along With Tax, Detroit 
Banker Cautions Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, a 
prominent and informed Detroit banker 
has spoken out on the proposed tax cut, 
and I believe his comments, as they were 
printed in the Detroit News on July 15, 
will be of much interest to my col- 
leagues: 

Henry T. Bodman, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit, said Saturday he 
would welcome a Federal tax cut but that it 
should be accompanied by corresponding re- 
ductions in Government spending to pre- 
serve the integrity of the dollar. 

Bodman recently returned from Europe 
where he attended the International Mone- 
tary Conference in Rome and also spent seven 
weeks studying Common Market develop- 
ments with leading European financiers. 

STRESSES PROFITS 


He said: “Current business conditions 
throughout the country are generally good, 
but this is not a time for complacency. We 
are living In a period when Detroit businesses 
are in competition with Milan, Paris, and 
Frankfurt, just as with New York and Los 
Angeles. 

“For the sake of continued prosperity, it 
is imperative that we remain on a competi- 
tive basis in the world market. This means 
that our costs must remain low enough to 
maintain a high demand for our products.” 

INVESTMENT LAGS 


“If we are to do this * I our plants 
and equipment are to keep pace with the 
rapid modernization of industry in foreign 
countries * * * business needs good profits, 
for retained earnings are the most important 
source of capital for plant improvement. 

“The urgency of our problem is highlighted 
by the fact that, from 1953 to 1961, the rate 
of capital investment increased almost 100 
percent in West Germany, 80 percent in 
Italy, and 60 percent in France. In the 
United States, the comparable figure was 
only about 17 percent. 

“Tax reductions can be helpful—if car- 
ried out in such a way as to offer greater 


hope of success for those with the courage 


to expand their business enterprises or start 
new ones. But reductions in tax revenues 
should be accompanied by reductions in 
Government spending. 

“If reduced taxes bring bigger deficits, the 
harmful effects will more than offset the 


“We cannot make such decisions solely on 
the basis of the domestic scene. Because 
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we are much more involved in world trade 
than ever before, and because the dollar oc- 
cupies the position of a key world currency, 
we must protect its integrity in the eyes of 
for 3 
“I recently returned from a business trip 
to Europe, during which I visited with cf- 
ficials of some 40 commercial and central 
banks. 

“It was clear that the foreign bankers are 
vitally concerned as to whether the United 
States will make a determined effort to bal- 
ance its budget, because they feel that defi- 
cit financing sooner or later will lead to a 
further reduction in the value of the dollar.” 


ANXIETY IS A THREAT 


“The mere fact that such anxiety exists 
is in itself a threat to the strength of our 
currency. Our Government should be most 
careful not to fan that anxiety. Today, for- 
eign governments, banks, and business con- 
cerns hold short-term claims on US. gold 
amounting to about $18 billion, which is 
more than our entire gold stock. 

“As long as they are confident that U.S. 
currency will remain stable in value, they 
prefer to hold their claims in the form of 
dollars (which can earn interest for them); 
but any loss of confidence would lead many 
to insist on settlement of their claims in 
gold. r 

“It would be tragic indeed if our country 
were to drift into a situation which could 
cast doubt on its ability to meet its obliga- 
tions. 

“There are no glib and easy answers for 
the problems that face America as it pro- 
ceeds on its increasingly important role in 
an increasingly complex world economy. 

“We can meet these problems only through 
sound domestic policies which will enable 
us to compete on equal terms with the other 
great manufacturing areas of the world. 

“In approaching these problems, it would 
be well to reexamine the current popular be- 
lief that everything can be controlled—that 
economics is an exact science. 

“It Is not an exact science, because un- 
predictable psychological factors are present 
in nearly all economic issues. We would do 
well to place less reliance on the abstract 
mechanics of the economy and more on the 
judgment of the people as a whole.” 


Great Human Price Was Paid for 
American Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following interesting article 
by Mr. Anthony Cama, of Lynn, Mass., 
in my congressional district, which ap- 
peared in the Lynn Sunday Post on July 
15, 1962: 

Great HUMAN PRICE Was PAID For AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE 
(By Anthony Cama) 

This is a special, stark, blunt article 
directed at all responsible citizens, the chil- 
oep and especially our teachers and educa- 


While our great and prosperous land ran 
its gamut of holiday sprees, fireworks, and 
enjoyment on the Fourth of July, while our 
empty no-school classrooms echoed only the 
silence of the past year, the glorious Fourth 
passed across our national page of American 
history. 
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This writing is an attempt to bring to the 
eyes of the public the priceless heritage of the 
day of the adoption of the Declaration of 
Independence by the Continental Congress 
on July 4, 1776. That document, which was 
so valiantly and audaciously drawn up over 
& year after the beginning of the Revolu- 
tionary War, during which anguished period 
the 13 Colonies overthrew the yoke of British 
might and tyranny and earned for them- 
selves the freedom and independence of a 
borning Nation, hurled into the throat of the 
Old World the sparks and flames of demo- 
cratic doctrines, justice, and equal oppor- 
tunity for all. 

TWO NAMES 


Note this well: At the time of its adop- 
tion by the courageous Continental Con- 
gress, the Declaration held only two signa- 
tures, those of John Hancock, president of 
the Congress, and of the congressional 
secretary. On August 2, 1776, among them, 
the learned Thomas Jefferson, who made 
the first draft of such a great document, 
54 other men of faith and vision quilled 
their names. How Independence Hall 
must have shivered to its very foundations 
with pride and hope. The Liberty Bell 
pealed forth its stentorian tones like claps 
of thunder across its surging lands of 
beckoning future and flung its challenging 
and tocsin voice across the mighty oceans 
to reverberate defiantly into every throne 
room of the oppressive monarchies of the old 
moribund law, the divine right of kings. 

Today we stand upon the brow of the 
world as a mighty, invincible nation with 
unlimited food supplies, industrial re- 
sources, and riches. To you, citizen- 
American voters, and taxpayers; to you, 
boys and girls growing tall and strong to- 
ward the horizon wall that has this very 
day entered the very infiniteness of space, 
I put this question: Did you ever take time 
out to think of what happened to those men 
who over 186 years ago affixed their signa- 
tures to the final 27-word paragraph? It 
reads: “And for support of this Declaration, 
with firm reliance on the Protection of Di- 
vine Providence, we mutually pledge each 
other our Lives, our Fortunes, and our sacred 
Honor,” 

KNEW VALUES 

I quote from an article by Austen Lake: 

“Nine were farmers, 24 lawyers, 11 
tradesmen, and the rest an amalgam of 
doctors, teachers, and public officials. All 
of them, at the Instant of signing, were pros- 
perous and firmly established within their 
communities, men of substance and under- 
standing. No rabble-rousing, wild-eyed ex- 
hibitionist here. They knew their values. 

“So the record shows that nine of the 
signers received wounds in combat service 
or suffered such hardships that they died 
during or soon after the war. Five were 
captured and mistreated so badly by the 
British as traitors that they too came to pre- 
mature deaths. A considerable number 
lost sons in fighting. At least eight had 
their homes ransacked and destroyed. Sev- 
eral were victims of postwar political plots. 
Their mournful agenda read like this: 

“The homes and properties of eight signers 
were looted and wrecked by soldiers, van- 
dals. and marauding bandit gangs; to wit, 

those of William Ellery, of Rhode Island, 
George Clymer, of Pennsylvania, Lyman Hall, 
of Georgia, George Walton, of Georgia, But- 
ton Gwinnett, of Georgia, Thomas Heyward, 
Ir, of South, Carolina, Edward Rutledge, of 
South Carolina, and Arthur Middleton, of 
South Carolina. None received, or asked, 
recompense. 

“During the battle of Yorktown, Thomas 
Nelson, of Virginia, then an aide to George 
Washington, observed that Cornwallis had 
set up a British command post in his (Nei- 
son's) family homestead. The latter unhesi- 
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tatingly ordered his American artillery to 
shell the house, which was reduced to a 
smoking rubble. Later Nelson died bank- 
rupt. His place of burial is unknown.” 


BROKEN HEART 


“John Hart, of New Jersey, was forced to 
flee from his dying wife's bedside by the 
approach of a British foraging patrol which 
scattered his 13 children and burned his 
fields and gristmill. Later, his wife dead 
and his family dispersed, Hart died of a 
broken heart. 

“Carter Braxton, of Virginia, a wealthy 
prewar planter and exporter, had a fleet of 
ships which was seized, sunk, or burned by 
the British. He was forced to sell his home 
to meet his debts and died virtually in rags. 
Thomas McKean, of Pennsylvania was so 
harassed by the British command that he 
and his family stayed in constant hiding, 
where he acquired a fatal illness and died 
bankrupt. 

“William Hooper, of North Carolina, a 
Harvard student, who studied under the 
radical lawyer, James Otis, was harassed by 
militant conservatives to a point of retire- 
ment. Gwinnett died in a political duel. 
Abraham Clark, of New Jersey, known as 
the ‘poor man’s counsel’ for his voluntary 
defense of tax-evicted farmers, was pestered 
into bankruptcy, by his creditors. 

“Sam Chase, of Maryland, was impeached 
as an Associate Supreme Court Justice in 
1804 but restored by order of the U.S. Sen- 
ate a year later as a victim of political chi- 
canery. Thomas Stone, of Maryland, de- 
voted so much of his modest wealth to the 
colonial cause that he died at 44, broken in 
health and pocket. Thomas Lynch, of South 
Carolina, was such a physical shell at war's 
end that he took a sea voyage in the hope of 
restoring his health and was lost during 
a storm with all on board. Stephen Hop- 
kins, of Rhode Island, expended his wealth 
and strength in the cause and died soon 
after the war's end, as did also George Taylor, 
of Pennsylvania, who at 59 served as a mili- 
tia colonel.” 

IN OBSCURITY 

“Robert Morris, of Pennsylvania, drained 
his fortune in unrepaid loans to the Con- 
tinental Congress and was imprisoned be- 
tween 1798 and 1801 for debts. He died 
bankrupt, in squalor and in obscurity. 
Philip Covington, of New York, expended 
most of his fortune in the cause and lived 
in later penury." 

This tortured, tormented historic data, 
readers of the Lynn Sunday Post, relates 
the stark, merciless realities of the prices 
paid by these brave, unflinching men who 
unequivocally gave life, health, and pos- 
sessions that this incomparable land of ours 
could find its birth and national growth 
upon an indestructible foundation. 

In these days of complex involvements 
confronting our Government, when certain 
tax sacrifices are imposed upon the people, 
the words of J. Edgar Hoover's message in 
the current issue of the FBI Law Enforce- 
ment Monthly should rattle our very teeth. 
He states: 

“An apologetic approach to patriotism is 
becoming fashionable. It is a dangerous 
trend. For today, as never in history, Ameri- 
cans need the doers of courageous deeds, a 
return to the sound moral standards of 
our fathers, and a sacrificial devotion which 
has made our Nation great.” 

I say to you, young future citizens of this 
magnificent Nation of ours bite hard into 
these cold facts, tighten the jaws of respect 
and determination, carry them as an armor 
against the forces of internal poisons, and 
move forward with them as a brillian inex- 
haustible torch of freedom and hope, not 
only for yourselves but for the future gen- 
erations of Americans yet unborn, so that 
this land shall forever wave its proud span- 
gled banner as a beacon to every heart and 
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soul and as a haven of hope and faith, under 
God, where every man shall stand in dignity 
and pride and say to the world: “I, by the 
grace of God and the unselfish sacrifice of 
those devoted patriots, am an American.” 


Celebrezze Nomination Praised 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to add my words of praise to 
those of my distinguished colleagues 
from Ohio, in connection with the Presi- 
dent’s appointment of Mayor Anthony 
Celebrezze of Cleveland, as Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

In making the announcement, the 
President said: 

Mr, Celebrezze brings to my Cabinet a 
wealth of experience gained through years 
of work with the problems of people, par- 
ticularly in the areas of health, education 
and welfare. 


As a city legislator some years ago, I 
had the pleasure of meeting Mayor Cele- 
brezze when I visited his wonderful city. 
At that time, I was seeking information 
in regard to metropolitan governments. 
During my stay there, he welcomed me 
to his office and was most helpful in se- 
curing important data. Over the years 
he has continually shown this same sense 
of cooperation, which I am sure he 
carry over to this new post. He will deal 
with many humane problems, not the 
least of which will include improvement 
of the health and well-being of those 
suffering the most acute need—our 
golden age citizens. I am certain, under 
his leadership, these problems will re- 
ceive the attention they deserve. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following statement 
made by Buffalo’s Niagara councilman, 
Thomas Santa Lucia, commending 
President Kennedy upon this appoint- 
ment, which appeared in the Buffalo 
Courier Express on Monday, July 16, 
1962: 

CELEBREZZE NOMINATION PRAISED BY 
COUNCILMAN 

Niagara Councilman Thomas Santa Lucia 
Sunday night commended President John F- 
Kennedy for his monumental“ appointment 
of an Italian-American to his Cabinet. 

In behalf of the thousands of Americans 
of Italian ancestry whom I represent,” the 
west side councilman wrote to the President, 
“and indeed, in behalf of all Americans of 
Italian extraction, I express to you our sin- 
cere commendation and heartfelt pride in 
your selection of Anthony J. Celebrezze ®5 
the new Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare.” 

SELECTED SATURDAY z 

The President Saturday selected the Italy- 
born Celebrezze, 51-year-old mayor of Cleve- 
land, to succeed Abraham A. Ribicoff, former 
Governor of Connecticut, who resigned to 
campaign for the Democratic Senate nomi- 
nation in the State. 

Santa Lucia, also a Democrat, said there 
was “great jubilation’ among the large 
Italian population on the west side Sunday 
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The councilman said Celebrezze is the first 
Cabinet member of Italian extraction. 

Santa Lucia was master of ceremonies for 
Kennedy's Presidential campaign rally in 
memorial auditorium here September 28, 
1960. 

The councilman told the President in his 
letter that the fate of the Italian immigrant 
has evolved similarly “to his predecessors of 
different origins in the American sociological 
tradition.” 

“Through hard work and the process of 
education,” he continued, “the Italian im- 
Migrant rose to a position of social accept- 
ance, Now the sons and daughters of these 
very immigrants are rising not only to com- 
piete and equable social acceptance, but 
are also rising to positions of governmental 
authority. And in so doing they are erasing 
the stigma of ‘an inferior-class citizen.“ 


FRECEDENT NOTED 


He said the President set a precedent and 
Predicted, “future capable Americans of 
Italian lineage can now look with hopeful- 
ness toward our Nation's Capital.” 

He concluded: Mr. Celebrezze is undeni- 
ably a most capable individual and deserv- 
ing of selection in his own right, but your ac- 
tion is, nevertheless, monumental and for 
this I commend and congratulate you.“ 


Senator Dodd Nominates Former HEW 
Secretary Ribicoff for U.S. Senator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut, 
Senator Dopp, added great dignity to the 
recent State convention of Connecticut 
Democrats when he placed before the 
convention the name of another distin- 
guished public servant, the Honorable 
Abraham A. Ribicoff, for the nomination 
of U.S. Senator. 

Recognizing as I do the quality and 
loyalty of service rendered the State of 
Connecticut, and the Nation, by both 
Senator Dopp and former Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Ribicoff, 
and confident that Mr. Ribicoff will, in 
January, join Senator Dopp in the U.S. 
Senate, I take pleasure in asking per- 
mission to extend my remarks, to include 
Senator Donn's nominating speech in be- 
half of Mr. Ribicoff. 

The speech follows: 

Remarks or SENATOR THOMAS J. Dopp IN 
PLACING IN NOMINATION For THE U.S, SEN- 
ATE THE NAME OF ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF, 
Sarurpay, JuLy 14, 1962 
Fellow delegates, fellow Democrats and 

friends, I am happy to be here at this con- 

vention and to join with you as we adopt 
the principles and select the candidates that 

Will lead us to a great victory in November. 
We assemble today as working members of 

Democratic Party, as the representatives 
Of 400,000 Connecticut Democrats, to dis- 
Charge our most important trust, the choos- 

of candidates to represent our party and 
to serve the people of our State. 

The scene before us has all the trappings 
Of a festive occasion and well it should, for 
We come here in celebration as well as in 

ication, 
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But beneath the banners and the bands, 
the slogans and the signs, there is the solemn 
fact that at this moment we are at the very 
heart of the democratic process, 

All of our daily efforts as Democrats, all 
the meetings, the caucuses, the debates, the 
rallies, all lead us to this convention, when 
we select a handful of men and women whom 
we put forward to govern a free people. 

And so we come once again to this familiar 
hall, the scene of so many previous gather- 
ings, fully aware that as we choose a U.S. 
Senator today, we are choosing not just for 
ourselves, or for our party, or even for our 
State. We are choosing for our country, and 
in a larger sense we are choosing for the fu- 
ture of free government; for in the end free 
government will survive or perish on the 
merits of the candidates produced by our 
political system, 

It is an index of the vitality of our party 
and the rightness of our cause that at past 
conventions we have given to the people 
many leaders of whom we are justly proud. 
And we have in our ranks today many who 
I believe could serve in the U.S. Senate with 
distinction. 

Among these one name stands preemi- 
nent; one fame commands universal recog- 
nition; one brilliant record of achievement 
shines across the years; one image casts its 
mighty shadow across this hall, across this 
State, and indeed across this Nation. 

That name, that fame, that record, that 
image belong to a man whom we have hailed 
again and again as our spokesman; our 
standardbearer, our Governor, our leader— 
Abe Ribicoff. 

We may say of Abe Ribicoff what Franklin 
Roosevelt once said of Al Smith, that the 
best argument for this man is the man him- 
self. 

You know the man and you know his 
record. 

You have followed his public career for 
a score of years. You have shared in the 
sucoesses and the accomplishments he has 
achieved for our party and our people. 

You remember him as a legislator, as a 
judge, as a Congressman—earnest, studious, 
probing the question of social justice, mas- 
tering the art of government, forming a 
public philosophy, earning the public favor. 

You remember him as the dynamic, tire- 
less campaigner upon whom in 1954 we 
staked the future of our party, a campaigner 
who led us out of the shadows of defeat and 
on to a great triumph. 

You remember him as the new Democratic 
Governor, working with a Republican cabi- 
net and a Republican house, striving, with 
patience, with statesmanship, to bring to- 
gether people of different views to advance 
the progress of our State. 

You remember him as the man of action 
who took command when hurricanes and 
floods ravaged our State and threatened the 
very survival of many of our communities, 
who organized the gigantic task of relief, 
who charted the course of recovery, who 
bullt upon the ruins a better, a stronger, a 
safer State. 

You remember him as the chief executive 
who had the courage to enforce our high- 
way safety laws and who, when told that his 
policy was alienating thousands of voters, 
responded that if he could save the life of 
one child, of one mother, of one family pro- 
vider, he would gladly pay the price of politi- 
cal disfavor, whatever the cost might be. 

You remember him as the candidate who 
in 1958 received from the people the greatest 
personal tribute in the history of our State; 
as the architect of the greatest political vic- 
tory ever achieved by our party, a victory 
which made the Democratic Party the 
majority party of Connecticut, a victory 
which breathed life into our organization in 
towns where it had lain dormant for a cen- 
tury, a victory which gave to countless Con- 
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necticut Democrats an opportunity for public 
service which had heretofore been denied 
them. 

You remember him as the reformer who 
achieved goals which had been sought after 
for 50 years, the reform of our courts, the 
abolition of county government, the stream- 
lining of the executive branch of our State 
government. 

You remember him as the builder who 
launched our State’s most comprehensive 
highway building program, who authored 
countless programs for expanding services to 
our people for education, for health, for em- 
ployment, for well-being. 

You remember him as the statesman to 
whom President Kennedy turned as his first 
Cabinet selection. 

You remember him as the humanitarian 
who, next to the President himself, has been 
the principal spokesman in America for those 
who cannot speak for themselves—for our 
schoolchildren, for our aged, for our needy, 
for our sick, for all who are helpless, 

We in the Congress know this man as the 
leader who has successfully led the fight for 
legislation to expand and improve social se- 
curity, to improve our health facilities and 
nursing homes, to clean up our polluted 
streams and rivers, to care for the needy 
children of our unemployed, to lay the 
groundwork for the nationwide growth of 
educational television. 

We know him as the pioneer who set up 
the first comprehensive Federal program to 
combat juyenile delinquency, who estab- 
lished the largest refugee program ever un- 
dertaken in this country in order to assist 
those freedom-loving Cubans who have fied 
from Castro's Communist regime. 

We know him as the administrator of a 
huge Government department, who has 
taken more progressive steps in the fleld of 
civil rights and equal opportunity for all 
than any of his predecessors. 

In his position in President Kennedy's 
Cabinet Abe Ribicoff has formulated the 
policy and laid the groundwork for the next 
great steps forward toward the New Frontier. 

He knows that it is in the Congress of 
the United States that the fate of these pol- 
icies will be decided, That is why he seeks 
the office for which I nominate him today. 

We need him in the Senate. We need him 
as a powerful advocate of the measures 
which he himself has designed and brought 
forward, 

We need his qualities of leadership; the 
vigor and drive that have characterized his 
career; the genius for organization that we 
have seen in the State house and in Wash- 
ington; the flair for innovation that is his 
trademark; the capacity to bring conflicting 
men and clashing opinions together to serve 
a common cause; the gift of inspiring public 
confidence, which is the basis of all political 
leadership. 

Abe Ribicoff deserves this nomination. 

He deserves it because he has been a win- 
ner for our party. 

He deserves it because he is the architect 
of the political revolution which transformed 
the Democratic Party from the minority to 
the majority in Connecticut. 

He deserves it because he offers the people 
of our State a breadth of experience, a height 
of achievement, and a depth of understand- 
ing which no other candidate can match. 

He deserves it because from his first elec- 
tion to the State legislature to his last elec- 
tion to the governorship he has demonstrat- 
ed that he enjoys the confidence of the 
Connecticut people to a degree unequaled 
in the history of our State. 

Public confidence—this is the touchstone. 

Woodrow Wilson once said: “The great 
voice of America does not come from the 
university. It comes in a murmur from the 
hills and the woods, from the farms, the fac- 
tories, and the mills—rolling on and gaining 
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volume until it comes to us from the homes 
of the common people.” 

Abe Ribicoff is trusted in the homes of 
Connecticut. He is trusted in the Halls of 
Congress. He is trusted in the White House. 

Let us once again declare our trust; let 
us once again enlist under the banner which 
has carried us so many times to victory; let 
us once again help this man to carry for- 
ward a career of public service that has 
given so much to our party, to our State, and 
to our country. 

I place in nomination for the office of U.S. 
Senator a very great American who has 
earned the honor which we give him today— 
Abraham A. Ribicoff. 


NASA’s Spearhead to Space Creates New 
Capabilities, Markets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFURNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, the national space program 
continues to fire the imagination of the 
American people. The spectacular space 
achievements are but the top of the ice- 
berg. Underneath is a rapidly growing 
base of solid scientific knowledge which 
will benefit the Nation in thousands of 
different ways. 

The agency spearheading the massive 
scientific effort is the National Aero- 

_ nautics and Space Administration, Re- 
*cently, Aviation Week and Space Tech- 
nology devoted an entire issue to the 
agency under the title “NASA: Spear- 
head to Space.” Editor Robert Hotz in 
the editorial for this special issue praised 
the NASA spirit found when he and his 
staff visited the NASA centers through- 
out the United States. 

Mr. Hotz said: 

In looking ovcr space technology in the 
summer of 1962, after visiting most of the 
NASA research, development, and test cen- 
ters and many of the great industrial com- 
plexes that support them, it appears that 
an ineffable spirit is stirring in the land. 
It is attracting the mentally adventurous 
and youthfully bold to this exploration of 
the universe in much the same spirit with 
which the ships of the late 15th century 
marineres were crewed to explore the western 
oceans. 


For the interest of the members, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the text of 
the excellent Aviation Week editorial ap- 
pear in the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

NASA’s SpearuHEAD TO Space Creates New 
CAPABILITIES, MARKETS 


This country is now straining into space at 
a pace very close to the full capacity of its 
available resources, At the same time it has 
embarked on a massive program to create the 
basic new resources required to further accel- 
erate the current pace during the next 
decade. 

National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration is now the spearhead of the US. 
space technology progiam and bears the 
heaviest responsibility for its ultimate suc- 
_cess, although NASA is still heavily depend- 
ent on the resources of the agron aco indus- 
try and the military services. NASA bus 
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come a long way from the fall of 1958, when 
it was created by an act of Congress and 
signed into being by President Eisenhower 
just about a year after the Soviet Union's 
Sputnik 1 marked the dawn of the space age. 
At birth, NASA was a loose amalgamation of 
resources hastily gleaned from the research 
laboratories of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, the Naval Research 
Laboratory's Vanguard team and the Army's 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory. It had an overly 
modest budget and little top-level govern- 
mental support for its tremendous task of 
trying to overtake the Soviet Union's then 
commanding lead in space technology. 

By mid-1962 this infant of 44 months ago 
has already grown into a giant with tech- 
nical resources, budget, and national priority 
commensurate with its Gargantuan task, It 
also has a clear goal on which to focus its 
major energies: 

Land men on the moon and return them 
safely to earth before the Soviets, 

Despite the highest national priority for 
the manned lunar landing mission, this is 
not the sole goal of the national space tech- 
nolosy program nor even the essential point 
of why this Nation will probably devote more 
than $50 billion of its tax dollars to this task 
during the next decade. Because the re- 
quirements for the manned moon mission 
encompass almost every vital segment of 
technology that must be mastered by any 
sound space program, it provides an ideal 
focal point for this vast effort along with the 
esse itial stimulus of a clear-cut goal and 
tangible achievement. It also is the first 
polnt in the history of space exploration 
where it Is technically possible for this coun- 
try to overtake the Soviets and beat them 
to this goal. 

Although NASA's space exploration pro- 
gram is row focused on the moon, the knowl- 
ecigs gained from this effort will be reflected 
primarily in a better life for man on earth. 

What can the U.S. citizen who is support- 
ing NASA's effort with his tax dollar even- 
tually expect from his investment in space 
technology? 

First, it is providing a badly needed exer- 
cise in mobilizing national resources to 
nchteve a basic national goal. This is a 
capability the United States has demon- 
etrated previously only under the stress of 
a shooting war. But with the basic change 
in international conflict wrought by the 
thermonuclear threat, this direction of a 
nation’s specialized resources to express an 
essential national purpose should not, and 
indeed cannot, await the obvious stimulus 
of armed conflict. Organization and suc- 
cessful operation of a national space program 
will be a significant exercise of the leadership 
and flexibility required for survival as an 
entity in the modern world. 

Second, it will explore a basic new scien- 
tific frontier that will produce a vast reser- 
voir of new knowledge and technology that 
will have a profound and revolutionary im- 
pact on our economy, in much the same 
manner that the furlous pace of research 
and development during the Second World 
War spawned the giant new industries that 
have sparked our economy through its amaz- 
ing postwar growth. 

Third, it can provide an expression of na- 
tional vigor and vitality measuring this Na- 
tion's capability for international leadership 
at a time when this is sorely needed. From 
its inception, NASA has heavily emphasized 
the openness of its scientific program and 
diligently worked with scientists of all na- 
tions, not only in sharing the knowledge 
gleaned from its own experiments, but as- 
sisting them to organize their own space re- 
search experiments and pursue their own 
specialized lines of study. Despite the initial, 
universally acknowledged leadership of the 
Soviet Union in space, NASA's openminded 
international cooperation program, in con- 
trast to the U.S.S.R.’s medieval secrecy re- 
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garding its own technology, has already made 
a significant impact on the minds of the 
international scientific community. Nobody 
who attended the recent Cospar sessions in 
Washington could miss the growing signifi- 
cance of this aspect of NASA's program. 

It is a sad historic fact that the Soviet 
Union led the world into the space age with 
Sputnik I and that this country truly or- 
ganized its own space technology program 
only under the tremendous international 
pressure generated by the Soviets’ initial 
successes, At the time NASA was organized, 
few knowledgeable persons in this country 
or anywhere else would have bet that tle 
U.S. flag had anything but the tiniest chance 
of being hand-carried to the moon before the 
hammer and sickle. 

Now we believe that this country has a 
better than even chance to win this laurel, 
and even if it does not, it can certainly be- 
come preeminent across the whole broad 
spectrum of space technology as long as the 
present scope and quality of its program 
continues to receive the current measure of 
public and governmental support. 

President Kennedy established the manned 
lunar landing mission as the goal of a vastly 
expanded space technology program in May 
1961, little more than a year ago. Since 
then NASA has moved with a speed, vigor 
and imagination not usually found in Gov- 
ernment to organize, expand and enlist the 
necessary technical and industrial support to 
achieve the Apollo goal. 

In mid-1962 it is possible to perceive the 
full pattern of these changes, the problems 
they present and the challenges they offer 
to science, industry and education. This 1s 
why Aviation Week and Space Technology 
picked this particular time to assign a spe- 
cial editorial task force to a 3-month study 
of the new NASA pattern and its portent for 
the aerospace industry, which Is presented 
in this issue. Virtually all of the new NASA 
pattern is now complete and the outline of 
its major future problems clearly visible. 
The only piece still missing is the decision 
on which technical approach will get top 
priority as the major spearhead through 
space to the moon—lunar rendezvous or 
earth orbital rendezvous. Even this decision 
should be made before the end of July. 

NASA has made remarkable progress in 
gearing its operations to the accelerated pace 
and expanded goals of the Apollo program. 
but it still faces many major problems in 
the yenrs just ahead. These include: 

Perronnel: NASA is successful in attracting 
recent college graduates with the bait of 
opportunity to complete advanced degrees 
while working on the latest technologies. It 
has also attracted some good men from in- 
dustry with the lure of directing major new 
programs, but it is having trouble in getting 
the large quantity of experienced eng neers 
and scientists in the ranges where industry 
salaries are much bigher and NASA job chal- 
lenges are not overriding considerations. 
NASA already has gone to industry to fill two 
key requirements originally scheduled for 
in-house capability in the Bellcomm sys- 
tems planning contract and the General 
Electric Apollo systems integration and qual- 
ity control contract. 

Technical gaps: Major technical gaps must 
be filled in various areas of the space tech- 
nology spectrum such as high-speed reentry: 
orbital rendezvous, bioastronautics, radia- 
tion patterns, etc., before the full firm foun- 
dation for Apollo can be bullt. NASA faces 
the problems of filling these major technical 
gaps at the same time it is designing hard- 
ware for the lunar mission. 

Military interface: Few of the +:notty prob- 
lems of organizing and operating an effective 
NASA-military interface have been tackled 
yet, although increasing emphasis is being 
given to this area. Still unresolved is how 
much the military requirements in spac® 
will tufluence NA®A's research and devclop- 
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ment programs and how much military sup- 
port NASA can expect for its future efforts. 

Public and congressional support: Congress 
has supported the $3.7 billion NASA budget 
for fiscal 1963 with an unprecedented unani- 
mous vote in the House. Overwhelming en- 
dorsement of this budget is also expected 
later this month from the Senate, But as 
NASA programs progress, funding require- 
ments inevitably will rise considerably above 
early estimates and it is likely that the 
Agency will have to ask Congress for support 
in the $6 billion area for future years or 
face a significant reduction in its program 
operations. To get sustained support over 
the next decade from both Congress and 
the taxpaying public at this level will require 
both an unchallengeably superior perform- 
ance by NASA, and a thorough understanding 
of its operations and achievements by the 
public. 

For industry, the expanding NASA program 
Offers new markets and presents many new 
Challenges. It will require managements 
alert to the rapidly shifting tides of tech- 
nology and technical capabilities to exploit 
them in a highly competitive environment. 
It will present managements with new ground 
rules in procurement, proprietary rights and 
profits and it will present industrial tech- 
nology with new standards of reliability, de- 
sign, and production. 

In looking over space technology in the 
Summer of 1962, after visiting most of the 
NASA research, development, and test centers 
and many of the great industrial complexes 
that support them, it appears that an inef- 
table spirit is stirring in the land. It is 
attracting the mentally adventurous and 
Youthfully bold to this exploration of the 
universe in much the same spirit with which 
the ships of the late 15th century mariners 
were crewed to explore the western oceans. 

Like these ancient European mariners, who 
never achieved their gosal of a shortcut to the 
Orient but opened the Americas instead, the 
Space explorers of this generation may find 
their real achievements in areas that can- 
not be seen from this point in time on the 
earth's crust beneath its atmospheric sheath. 


Statement in Support of H.R. 1056, To 
Provide Increased Annuities for 
Federal Retirees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
Mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement I submitted to 
the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee today on my bill H.R. 1056: 
STATEMENT BY HON, ABRAHAM J. MULTER IN 

Support oF H.R. 1056, To Proving IN- 

CKEASED ANNUITIES FOR FEDERAL RETIREES 

BEFORE A SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE 

Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE COMMITTEE, 

JuLyY 19, 1962 

Mr. Chairman, I am delighted to have this 
opportunity to set forth my ideas on the 
Subject of annuities for retired Federal em- 
Ployees, and to speak on behalf of my bill, 
HR, 1056. 

The financial plight of many annuitants is 
very serious, as I am sure all of us here real- 
ize, I am confident that this subcommittee 
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will favorably report a good bill, and that 
Congress will pass it. 

A strong argument can be made, it seems 
to me, that the whole Federal retirement 
program may be in need of careful review. 
As I will point out, much of this system is a 
hodgepodge of laws each designed to deal 
with a specific situation or to cover only cer- 
tain groups. Recent legislation shows very 
little system or Internal consistency. A body 
of laws dealing with retirement is not likely, 
at best, to be very simple, but it does seem 
unnecessary that it should be quite as com- 
plex as that which now covers Federal 
retirees. 

By far the most important thing about 
the retirement system, however, is that it 
should be equitable, just, and adequate for 
the times. Unfortunately, the Federal pro- 
gram falls short of these objectives in many 
particulars. 

Many of these shortcomings are, perhaps, 
understandable. The Federal retirement 
system was established by the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of 1920, and since that year 
more than 100 laws have been passed to 


amend, improve, and keep it as much up 


with the times as possible. 

There has been no general annuity in- 
crease since 1956, and this one applied only 
to future retirees. Furthermore, there has 
been no increase of any kind since 1958, and 
this one benefited only those who had retired 
prior to 1956. 

I am convinced that annuities now being 
paid to pre-1956 retirees are wholly in- 
adequate. It is for this reason that I intro- 
duced on the opening day of the first session 
of this Congress my bill, H.R. 1056. This 
measure would raise substantially, on a slid- 
ing scale, the benefits paid to these earlier 
retirees who, I think, may be feeling the 
greatest amount of economic pressure. 

My bili calls for an increase of 30 percent 
on the first $1,500 of every annuity now being 
paid to all who retired between 1920 and Oc- 
tober 1951. This percentage of increase 
would go down by 1 percent for each year 
for those who retired between October 1951 
and October 1956. Thus, for those who re- 
tired between October 1951 and October 1952, 
the increment would be 29 percent; between 
October 1952 and October 1953, 28 percent; 
and soon. The final category would include 
those retiring between October 1955 and Oc- 
tober 1956, and they would be entitled to a 
25 percent increase on the first $1,500 of their 
annuity. 

On any annuity in excess of $1,500 all of 
these pre-1956 Federal retirees would receive 
an increase of 10 percent. 

There are two general limitations in my 
bill that would apply to all of these adjust- 
ments. The first is that no increase for any 
individual shall exceed $750 per year; the 
second is that no part of the increase shall 
be computed on any annuity purchased by 
voluntary contribution. 

My bill provides further that all annuity 
increases granted by it shall also result in 
additional benefits for survivors. It repeals 
the limitations placed on annuities under 
Public Law 84-369. 

Let me turn now to another bill under 
consideration by this subcommittee. I refer 
to H.R. 10706. Its author, Representative 
OLSEN, my distinguished colleague from Mon- 
tana, has shown a keen interest, concern, 
and understanding of the problems of Fed- 
eral annuitants, and these qualities are re- 
flected in his bill. I should like to point out 
some of the features of this measure that I 
find appealing, 

An important provision of this bill would 
increase annuities of retirees and survivors 
by the same average percent of increase, as 
determined by the Civil Service Commission, 
as that granted to active Federal employees 
under the Classification Act the next time 
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their pay is raised. Thereafter, on an an- 
nual basis, annuities would be adjusted to 
keep up with each rise of 1 percent or more 
in the cost of living, again as determined by 
the Civil Service Commission on the basis of 
the Consumer Price Index. 

It seems to me that this concept has much 
to be said for it, If this plan were to be 
adopted, the Government would automatic- 
ally meet its obligations to Federal retirees 
in dollars, the purchasing power of which 
would remain constant. 

Perhaps the most interesting and thought- 
provoking idea in H.R. 10706 is the plan for 
the interchange of credits between the Fed- 
eral civil service retirement system and the 
retirement program under social security. 

As these two systems now operate it is 
possible for a person to have worked hard 
for many years, part of them under one 
plan and part under the other, only to dis- 
cover when his working days are over that he 
has inadequate retirement income under 
either system separately or both combined. 

For example, if a person works for 2 years 
under social security and spends the rest of 
his career in Government, he gets no benefits 
at all from the money he and his employer 
in the private economy had paid into the 
old age and survivors insurance fund. 

Under Congressman's OLsEn’s bill, however. 
these 2 years would not be lost. By paying 
Into the civil service retirement fund an 
amount equal to the diffe ence between what 
he paid under social security and what he 
would have paid had he been in the Federal 
service for those 2 years, this person would 
salvage both his time and his money. 

A related provision of this bill authorizes 
the transfer of Federal retirement credit to 
social security in those cases where a per- 
son has worked for the Government for fewer 
than the 5 years required to receive any 
benefits at all. This transfer of credit could 
take place whenever it could be demon- 
strated that it would favorably affect the 
employee's social security benefits, 

The need for increased annuities at this 
time is, I am sure, almost universally 
acknowledged. There has been no real ad- 
justment in these benefits since 1956 inas- 
much as the 1958 law applied only to those 
who had retired before the 1956 
amendments. 

There have been many changes in the 
economy in the past 6 years, but for the 
Federal annuitant they can be summed up 
by stating that the squeeze brought on by 
living on a fixed income in an increasingly 
expensive world has steadily Intensified. 

First, the simple pleasures must be given 
up, then the small comforts and amenities 
of life; and finally, in too many cases, the 
necessities themselves must be compromised 
in an attempt to make ends meet. 

Surely, those who have given their work- 
ing years in long and loyal service to their 
Government are entitled at the very least to 
a life of dignity in retirement, free from the 
fears of severe financial pressures. 

Unfortunately, many do not enjoy even 
this minimal assurance, and I feel strongly 
that it is the responsibility of Congress, 
starting perhaps with this subcommittee, to 
provide the remedy. 

I urge, therefore, that this subcommittee 
move ahead as rapidly as possible in this 
important work. I urge that it report 
favorably a bill granting the substantial 
annuities much needed and much deserved 
by Federal retirees. 

I believe that my bill, HR. 1056, is such 
a measure, and I believe that there is con- 
siderable merit in much of Representative 
OLSEN'S bill, H.R. 10706. 

It is my sincere hope that this subcom- 
mittee will give these bills its most earnest 
and thoughtful consideration. 
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People of the 14th Congressional 
District of Michigan Speak Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD M. RYAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
in April I mailed out questionnaires to a 
large segment of the voters of the 14th 
Congressional District of Michigan, 
which area I have the honor to represent. 
My constituents were invited to express 
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their opinions on the major issues facing 
Congress. 

The people of the 14th Congressional 
District have more than an average in- 
terest in national and world affairs, as 
indicated by the response which I have 
received to this questionnaire. Approxi- 
mately 15 percent of my constituents re- 
sponded—and their responses indicated 
a broad interest on the 28 issues which I 
embodied in this questionnaire. 

It was most gratifying to have the 
opinion of so many of my constituents 
who took the time to answer the ques- 
tions submitted to them. I am pleased 
that many took the time to answer this 
poll and I wish to thank my many con- 
stituents who took additional time to 
write to me and express their opinions on 
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additional matters not covered in the 
questionnaire. 

The opinions expressed by my con- 
stituents through the means of this 
questionnaire enabled me to understand 
their views. I shall be most happy to 
keep their opinions in mind when these 
matters come up for discussion in the 
House of Representatives. 

I wish that time would permit me to 
give a detailed reply to each person who 
answered the questionnaire, for I should 
like to have done so. 

The voters of the 14th Congressional 
District represent a cross section of pub- 
lic opinion, and I believe that the tabu- 
lation may be of interest to my colleagues 
in the House. 

The results of the poll follow: 


4. Do you Rial 
international 


b) A program 
e Aid to both 
d) Ald for publ 


8. Should parents of students attending institutions of higher education be permitted to claim oe as an income tax deduction? . .. 
9. 


g 
14. Do you approve of the administration’s non 


19, Do you favor s$ 
20. Tuc 


22. 

23. Do you believe the P 
through the mails? 

24. Do you favor continued wae of the Peace Corps 

25. Do you favor continued U. 

26, Do you favor continued sup] 

27. Do you approve of a Youth 


28. Are you satisfied 


ey with regard to our international position? 
dling of our domestic affairs?. 


1. In view of the continuing military threat of the Communist nations, do you approve of the increased spending necessary to 


Treasury Departm 
eee ore dividends, Do you favor a tax withholding system, similar to payroll income tax withholding, on interest and 
21. The Treasury Department has asked for legislation to tighten up income tax deductions of expense accounts to climinate abuses, 
e rr . em anes neaedaeiecamanne yas 
Do you favor increasing postal rates to sbsorb the major part of the present annual deficit of the Post Office? 


mployment Opportunities Act to tram and place in jobs young le who are out of school and 
out of work and to establish a Youth Conservation Corps comparable to the cde of the 1080" 
with President Kennody’s record to dato? 


ter General should be given greater powers to keep obscene and pornographic literature from going 


4 
& 


No No opinion 


83.5 8. 2 8.3 
87.3 6.8 5.9 
91.2 4.6 52 
48.0 38.3 13.7 
60. 0 33.1 6.3 
55.0 32.9 12.1 
45.6 41.1 18.3 
43.1 41.9 15.0 
44.3 41.1 14.0 
44.2 39.6 16.2 
48.9 4 5 2.0 
65.0 31.9 21 
55.6 37.2 7.2 
35.3 55.4 0.3 
40,1 45.2 14.7 
50.1 34.9 9.0 
89.4 6.3 4.3 
52.4 20.7 26.9 
. 53.8 35.4 10.8 
78.4 12. 3 9.3 
74.3 15.5 10.2 
60. 1 15.0 15.9 
80. 0 12.3 7.7 
40.1 51.6 8.3 
75.2 16.9 7.9 
. 58. 5 35.4 9.1 
81.0 13.7 5.3 
66.3 21.7 12.0 
65.2 19.3 15.5 
56.2 25.8 18.0 
ARTETA 70.2 21.8 80 
PRR E 60.2 33.7 6.1 


Regional Power Preference Bills Are 
No Good 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a move 
is under foot to give private purchasers 
in various regions of the country prefer- 
ence in the purchases of power over pub- 
lic purchasers outside the regions. All 
this is aimed at removing certain oppo- 
sition to giant regional power interties to 
be owned and operated by the Federal 


Government. If that ever happens, of 
course, bureaucrats in the Department 
of the Interior by their control of mas- 
sive quantities of kilowatts over large 
geographical sections of the country will 
exercise the power of economic life and 
death over a great percentage of the 
population of the United States. This 
is just the kind of centralized concen- 
tration of power which the founders of 
the country and the writers of the Con- 
stitution sought to guard against. They 
had personal and bitter experience with 
the dictatorial concentration of power 
and well knew its evils. Further argu- 
ments against antipreference bills seek- 
ing to remove the roadblocks to this kind 
of centralization are contained in the 
following editorial appearing recently in 
the Long Beach Press-Telegram: 


[From the Long Beach (Calif.) Press-Tele- 
gram, July 9, 1962] 
REGIONAL POWER PREFERENCE BILLS DESERVE 
Quick DEATH 

Southern Californians have a direct and 
vital interest in the defeat of a movement 
in Congress to reserve preferential rights to 
Federal power to the region in which such 
power is developed. 

The issue was touched off by the introduc- 
tion in April of bills to give first call on Fed- 
eral power in the Northwest to consumers in 
the Columbia River Basin. Interior Secre- 
tary Udall asked for these bills, which would 
give public and private consumers in the 
Northwest prior rights to Bonneville power, 
even placing private industry in the North- 
west ahead of preference public agencies in 
California, 

This means that in case a Bonneville power 
tie-in is made with California, as is proposed, 
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no firm supply of power from that source 
could be assured. 

But that was just the beginning. On June 
18 Congressman Gusser of Gilroy offered an 
amendment which would give the same pri- 
ority to northern California customers of the 
Central Valley project. Gusssr said he 
didn't like the principle involved, but if it 
is set to go, his area was going to get on the 
train. 

Then Senator Barry GOLDWATER of Arizona, 
also opposed in principle to regional prefer- 
ence, announced he would ask for similar 
protection to reserve Colorado River power 
for Arizona and also provide similar prefer- 
ence for all major river basins of the coun- 


What would all this do to southern Cali- 
fornia? Representative CRAIG Hosmer, quick 
to detect the danger, declared it would deny 
southern California’s public agencies, includ- 
ing the Metropolitan Water District, any op- 
portunity to receive firm Federal power from 
any source, including Hoover Dam. South- 
ern Californians whose taxes help finance 
these big power projects, would have no Fed- 
eral power available to them whatever on 
a firm basis. 

Hosmer called GOLDWATER'S move a mas- 
Sacre raid on California water and power 
users and taxpayers” who have borne the 
major share of the cost of Hoover Dam and 
Other Colorado River developments. He re- 
gards the move as potential disaster to south- 
ern California with regard to both water 
and power. 

In both categories, we are a have-not re- 
gion. But we are a region that is one of the 
richest sources of Federal income, and when 
Our money is used for these Federal devel- 
opments, we have a clear right to share in 
the benefits. 

The affair is reminiscent of the struggle 
Over the use of some of northern California's 
abundant water by southern California, In 
fact, the preference principle espoused by 
Udall, GOLDWATER, et al, might still be ap- 
plied to that situation to our detriment. 

Fortunately, on that score, we have a pow- 
erful answer. Southern California is not ex- 
clusively a have-not area as regards all nat- 
ural resources. We have oil, and our oll has 

n a major financial contributor to the 
State’s program of water development. We 
have as much right to apply a regional pref- 
erence principle to oil income benefits as 
the other areas have the right to establish 
Power and water preference. It's a weapon 
We shouldn't hesitate to use if needed. 

Meanwhile, all California Congressmen and 
Senators should join in a prompt and deter- 
Mined effort to kill the regional preference 
legislation in Congress. Representative Hos- 
mer has wisely raised a battle cry. 


Self-Determination for Captive Nations: 
Address by the Former Prime Minister 


of Hungary, Mr. Ferenc Nagy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN.R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, last 
Night, I attended a dinner commemorat- 
ing the sorrowful captive status of the 
Middle and Eastern European peoples. 

I was particularly favorably impressed 
by the address of the distinguished for- 
Mer Prime Minister of Hungary, Mr. 

renc Nagy. 
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I concur especially in his proposal that 
the United States and the free world 
should continue to press the Soviet to 
grant its captive peoples the right of self- 
determination, through free elections, of 
their form of government. 

The address of Mr. Nagy follows: 

It is my honor and privilege to greet 
you in the name of the Assembly of Cap- 
tive European Nations. We are gathered 
here to observe, for the fourth time, Captive 
Nations Week—which the U.S. Congress 
instituted as a token of moral and political 
commitment of America to the goal of in- 
dependence and freedom for the nations 
fallen victims to the only expanding co- 
lonialism of our times. Our first duty is 
to express our feelings of abiding gratitude 
to the U.S. Congress for its action in 1959 
and for the consistency of its interest in 
and support for the good cause we are try- 
ing to serve. It is particularly gratifying 
that so many distinguished Members of the 
Congress choose to be with us tonight. 
Their presence here is in itself a message 
of encouragement to the people of our home- 
land. 

Our grateful thoughts also go to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Honorabie 
John F. Kennedy, for proclaiming Captive 
Nations Week 1962 and thus continuing the 
tradition his distinguished predecessor and 
himself have set. 

We are priviliged to have among us to- 
night the distinguished diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of four forcibly divided nations: 
Germany, China, Korea, and Vietnam, and 
the Ministers of Latvia and Lithuania, 
Their presence here symbolizes the will to 
recover freedom and the solidarity of all 
captive nations—whether entirely or only 
partly submerged by the Communist im- 
perial tide; whether located in Europe, Asia, 
or the Western Hemisphere; whether nomi- 
nally independent or formally incorporated 
in the Soviet Union proper. It also under- 
scores the global nature of both perils and 
opportunities the free world is confronted 
with and, perforce, the necessity of coping 
with them on the same scale. 

My main function tonight is to present 
tokens of recognition to three proven friends 
of the captive nations. But the occasion 
which has brought us together seems to 
devolve upon the chairman of the common 
organization of nine captive European na- 
tions another duty: to take stock, as briefly 
as this can be done, of the gains or losses 
our cause has registered during the past 
year. 

Taken from the vantage point of the 
capital of the free world, the global balance 
sheet of the past year appears quite satis- 
factory. Most of the doubts on the real 
state of the world balance of power have by 
now been dissipated. Deceitful Soviet brag- 
gings notwithstanding, it is now generally 
recognized that militarily and economically 
the West is substantially ahead of its chal- 
lenger. In this respect the contrast between 
the “valiant” threats of Khrushchev and his 
reluctance or—let us call it by its true name, 
his fear—to take any kind of offensive ac- 
tion in Berlin speaks volums. The Peiping- 
Moscow rift and the very serious crisis of 
agriculture throughout the Communist 
world brought about by the passive resist- 
ance of the forcibly collectivized peasants— 
are further grounds for an optimistic assess- 
ment of the world situation. 

The question which concerns us and should 
concern the entire free world is, however, 
whether the vista is as cheerful when seen 
by friends of the West from another vantage 
point: from inside the vast Soviet empire. 
On the strength of reports reaching us from 
countless sources we must conclude that the 
answer is in the negative. It is true, reason 
the thinking people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, that the West has displayed enough 
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determination on Berlin to deter Khrushchev 
from any physical action other than the 
rather defensive erection of the wall of 
shame. But it is equally true that over the 
last few years the West has accepted to nar- 
row down the points at issue in Europe. In 
1955, at the Geneva summit meeting it was 
still Europe, the whole of it, and the right 
of all its peoples to shape in freedom their 
destiny. This was gradually narrowed down 
until today only the fate of the Western- 
held part of Berlin constitutes the object of 
negotiations. And, goes on the reasoning to 
assure their continued presence in West Ber- 
lin the Western powers seem prepared to 
enter into nonaggression arrangements which 
the Soviet Union seeks for only one reason: 
because they feel that this would do what 
all their propaganda efforts have failed to 
accomplish over the years—to persuade us 
that our fate is sealed and thus induce us to 
resign ourselves to the inevitable. Further 
reasons for a negative balance sheet are 
drawn from developments like Laos or Cuba, 
or from the impression that in all current 
negotiations, disarmament for instance, con- 
cessions invariably come from the West. 
And then observant people behind the Iron 
Curtain, rulers and ruled alike, note other 
corroborating indications of Western recon- 
ciliation with the status quo in Europe. 

In Western official statements the captive 
nations are more and more seldom men- 
tioned, and when spoken about, their free- 
dom is no longer referred to in terms of an 
8 of policy, but in terms of a remote 

ope. 

In the United Nations Soviet colonialism 
is occasionally used by Western spokesmen 
as a point of rebuttal. But at the very time 
when the right of self-determination moti- 
vates a major portion of United Nations ac- 
tivities, no attempt is made to bring up, on 
its own merit, the issue of the denial of this 
right to the ancient nations engulfed by So- 
viet-Communist imperialism. 

In Western pronouncements the distinc- 
tion between the foreign-imposed regimes 
and the peoples over which they rule is too 
often ignored or blurred with the corollary 
that undue importance is attributed to the 
potentialities of cultural and economic ex- 
changes and to Western ability to influence 
by friendly contacts the regimes in the di- 
rection of more internal freedom and less de- 
pendence on the Soviet Union. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have enumerated 
only a few of the many reasons of disillu- 
sionment in Eastern Europe which have come 
to our attention. The important and dis- 
turbing point is that they all converge in 
stressing that morale has reached an all-time 
low. And this can and should not be a 
matter of indifference to free men everywhere 
and particularly to the nation which remains 
the “last and best hope of mankind.” It is 
indeed very material to the West whether 
Khbrushchey must or not reckon with the 
troublemaking potential of the captive na- 
tions in his lines of communication. And 
his assessment of this risk factor hinges 
largely on his Judgment of the state of epirit 
in the captive countries, which might be- 
come an important determinant of the degree 
of his recklessness in a place like Berlin. 
And let us always bear in mind that what 
Moscow is after is not Berlin, but Western 
Europe. Berlin is but the place where 
Khrushchev hopes, and we are confident that 
he will keep on failing, to demonstrate that 
Senaten y places the United States before 
an alternative of risking all or yielding sub- 
stantially to Soviet demands S choice will 
be in favor of concessions with the result 
that the Western alliances will gradually 
disintegrate. 

It follows then that in addition to their 
moral and political commitments and to 
their long-range interest in a self-reliant 
Europe, a Europe united in its natural con- 
fines, the Western nations have a very vital 
and urgent stake in the eastern half of the 
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old continent. And it is the considered 
view ot our assembly that the West can 
effectively serve both justice and self-inter- 
est by a number of actions which will at 
once rekindle hope in the hearts of the cap- 
tive people and pave for them the way for 
eventual developments in the direction of 
freedom. We have in mind five specific 
steps: 

1. To answer Soviet demands on Berlin 
and Soviet calls for the liquidation of the 
consequences of World War IT with the plan 
of an all-European peace settlement based 
on the right of self-determination. 

2. To keep the question of Hungary on the 
agenda of the U.N. and renew the demand 
for compliance with past resolutions. 

3. To give assurance to the people of Al- 
bania that the territorial integrity of their 
country and their right of self-determination 
will be safeguarded against any foreign inter- 
vention. 

4. To agree on a Western declaration of 
purpose along the lines of the charter of 
hope proposed by Senator HUMPHREY in 
1959. 

5. To place on the agenda of the United 
Nations General Assembly the question of 
the denial of self-determination to the cap- 
tive countries, and, regardless of the out- 
come of any vote, to keep this question on 
the agenda until justice is done. 

On this latter point our plea is often dis- 
missed with the argument that this is le- 
gally close to impossible. I submit that the 
records of the United Nations are replete 
with relevant precedents, established dur- 
ing the last 2 years. A very recent draft 
resolution on Northern Rhodesia, introduced 
on April 24, 1962, in the Special Committee 
of 17, better known as Decolonialization 
Committee, is a case in point. By a few 
changes and substitutions it would give us 
a draft resolution containing, among oth- 
ers, these paragraphs: 

The General Assembly: 

Confirms the inalienable right of the peo- 
ple of Albania, etc., to self-determination and 
national independence. 

Recommends to the Soviet Union to take 
steps immediately to apply the provisions 
of the declaration granting independence to 
colonial countries and peoples to the afore- 
mentioned countries, to carry out democratic 
reforms, including the introduction of uni- 
versal and equal suffrage, and to repeal all 
laws, ordinances and regulations which di- 
rectly or indirectly sanction any policy or 
practice based on political discrimination. 

Calls for the immediate release of all 
political prisoners, the lifting of all bans and 
limitations on the activities of all democratic 
political parties and measures to insure com- 
plete freedom of activity for all political 
parties and their leaders. 

Invites the Soviet Union to withdraw all 
its armed forces from the aforementioned 
countries and to refrain from any interfer- 
ence in the preparation for and conduct of 
elections. 

Considers that the question of whether the 
aforementioned countries are to enter into 
a federation or any relationship of any other 
kind with other countries can be decided 
only by their proper and representative 
bodies after they have regained inde- 
pendence. 

I think that by now you have all guessed 
thet the proponent of the resolution on 
northern Rhodesia which with minor 
modifications has become a draft we can 
support in good conscience is none but that 
unblemished champion of self-determina- 
tion, the Soviet Union. You will not find it 
amiss, I hope, if for once we are supporting 
a proposal closely patterned on a Soviet 
draft-resolution. 

Ladies and gentiemen, “tell the West” Is 
the anguished plea made by people in East- 
ern Europe every time they come across a 
friend preparing to flee or leave his an- 
cestral homeland. If we were to condense 
all the “tell the West’ messages that have 
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reached us in recent months, it would sound 
something like this: 

“Moscow has been bluffing you for years. 
Now it is trying to make you give in to their 
demands in places like Berlin. Call the bluff. 
Tell them that what they are after can only 
be secured by force. They will never try. 
For they have reasons to fear war, even a 
limited war, more than you. 

“We know that the Communist empire is 
rent by profound contradictions, which in 
time will lead to disintegration. This devel- 
opment can only be fotled if you let Moscow 
prove to its subjects that communism is 
irresistibly advancing toward world domi- 
nion. Starve them of successes or, even 
better, show us by deeds that freedom is the 
wave of the future, and you will help set in 
motion forces which will save mankind the 
scourges of both slavery and war.” 


Celebrezze Selection Reassuring 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
July 15, 1962: 

CELEBREZZE SELECTION REASSURING 
(By William S. White) 


The blunt hand of the authentic, do-it- 
yourself political leader, John F. Kennedy 
that Kennedy who trusts his own instincts 
and recolls slightly from the earnest do- 
goodism of some of his more nacademic- 
minded supporters—is back in view. 

There is earthly rejoicing, therefore, 
among the old regular Democratic pros along 
the Potomac, not to mention in various 
other parts of the country, They had feared 
that, of late, the President had been too much 
in the company of—if not under the in- 
fluence of—the party's wing of egghead re- 
formers. 

They are now happy to see that this con- 
cluston was wholly premature. 


A RARE CASE 


These circumstances arise from Mr. Ken- 
nedy's selection of former Mayor Anthony 
Celebrezze of Cleveland to be his new Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare in 
succession to Abraham Ribicoff, who is now 
running for the Senate from Connecticut. 

The Celebrezze nomination is one of those 
very rare instances where practical party 
politics and the public interest can both be 
reasonably served at a single stroke. It thus 
has had the extraordinary effect of pleasing 
practically everybody except for social 
worker type of Democrats. Not even the Re- 
publicans are displeased. Though it is true 
that they have no interest in seeing the 
Democrats help themselves politically, as Mr. 
Celebrezze’s Italian-American background 
and connections will do, they are immensely 
relieved all the same. Another kind of ap- 
pointment to HEW would have struck real 
terror to their fiscally prudent hearts. 

For HEW is, in a sense, the most sensitive 
department in this Government. Because it 
is the central welfare agency for countless 
millions from just beyond the cradle to just 
short of the grave, it positively invites the 
nomination as Secretary of some fellow 
whose compassion for mankind is as high 
as his respect for budgets is low. And this 
great danger is notably present in Demo- 
cratic administrations, 
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Thus, when Mr. Ribicoff announced his 
intention to resign to go back to Connec- 
ticut, reasonably conservative men felt en- 
titled to forebodings. Mr. Ribicoff, himself, 
had been a perfectly sound type. But in all 
commonsense, the odds seemed to run 
against the probability that twice in a row 
the nod would fall to a reasonable, as dis- 
tinguished from a far-out, liberal to run 
HEW. 

It had appeared more than likely, instead, 
that the President would be pressed into en- 
tering the wild blue yonder in his search for 
Mr, Ribicoff’s successor. 

That this has not happened is a source of 
great satisfaction to all who accept the ne- 
cessity for public welfare but do not wish to 
see it turned into some vast house of ex- 
perimentation at heavy cost in money—and 
ultimately, at heavy cost to sensible welfare 
programs themselves, The Celebrezze ap- 
pointment, that is to say, is quite simply in 
the public interest. 

IN PARTY'S INTEREST 

It is also in the political interest of the 
Democrats—and this, too, was most dis- 
tinctly in the President's mind. For Mayor 
Celebrezze not only comes well recommended 
as a practical administrator; he also is the 
first American of Italian descent to serve in 
a Presidential Cabinet. Americans of Italian 
stock for many years have been moving into 
powerful, and often locally dominant posi- 
tions in Democratic politics. 

For years, too, however, they have felt that 
they have not had adequate national repre- 
sentation, a complaint Mr. Kennedy has now 
moved to ease. The effects are likely to be 
felt as early as this fall's congressional elec- 
tions and as distantly as the presidential 
election of 1964, 


Resolutions Adopted at 47th Annual 
Convention of Kiwanis International 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present 
for your information and likewise for 
the information of all my distinguished 
colleagues in this great legislative body, 
the text of the resolutions adopted by the 
delegates of the 47th Annual Convention 
of Kiwanis International at Denver, 
Colo. on June 13, 1962. 

Being an active member of the Kiwanis 
Club myself from the earliest days of its 
existence at Long Beach, Calif., I had 
the inspiration of being the organizing 
president of the Long Beach Kiwanians. 
The Kiwanis International is comprised 
of more than 260,000 business and pro- 
fessional leaders in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico, and its purpose is 
“service to youth, community, and Na- 
tion” and its motto is “We Build.” 

The following is the text of the resolu- 
tions: 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE 47TH ANNUAL CONVEN” 
TION OF KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL AT DENVER, 
Còro., JUNE 13, 1962 | 

MY CODE OF CITIZENENT CONDUCT 

I am a citizen. 

My country relies upon me to preserve and 
defend it against forces that threaten my 
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Government, my churches, my schools, my 
Way of life, my very being. 

Born in freedom, believing in freedom, 
mine is the infinite duty to live as a good 
citizen, as a man who serves his country. 
This is the code by which I will use my 
freedom. 

1. Public service will be my chief business. 
Apathy is a habit that becomes a disease 
from which the citizen dies and the nation 
falls. I will not be indifferent to the public 
needs of my community and my country. 

2. Integrity, character, principle, and vig- 
Uance are the price that freedom exacts. 
These I owe to the land in which I live. I 
will not compromise with what I know to be 
wrong. 

3. I will keep faith with my fellow citizens. 
I will be loyal to my fellow men, to my faith, 
to my ideals, to the values that must char- 
acterize and guide my behavior, to my com- 
munity, to my Nation. 

4. Leadership emanates from a creative, 
intelligent, and understanding spirit. I will 
give and follow sound leadership. Without 
leadership at every level—in schools and col- 
leges, in shops and markets, in temples and 
churches, in Government and its agencies— 
I become the easy victim of evil or alien 
force, 

5. The education and instruction of its 
citizens is a task of democracy. I will con- 
stantly seek better understanding of my 
country, its institutions, and the world in 
which I live. 

6. The weapons of faith, courage, and in- 
telligence are my armor; my trust is in God. 
With a sense of conviction in my cause and 
dedication to the principles which made my 
country free, I will never forget that I am 
and will function as a responsible citizen. 

HUMAN AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 


Whereas it is the first great object of 
Kiwanis to give primacy to the human and 
spiritual, rather than to the material values 
of life,” and f 

Whereas we realize that moral strength 
and not material power alone will preserve 
An Nation's future well-being: Therefore be 
t 

Resolved, That Kiwanis, as an organiza- 
tion, and we as individuals, exemplify by 
Precept and example standards of conduct 
based on integrity and responsibility regard- 
less of material advantage to the group or 
individual; 

Resolved, That we encourage the sound 
Moral training of youth in our homes, our 
churches, and our schools by promoting and 


assisting in all programs designed to estab- 


lish high moral values as a part of their sys- 
tem of values; and be it further 

Resolved, That we ourselves reaffirm our 
faith in Almighty God and in evidence 
thereof we should regularly attend our re- 
spective places of worship and support their 
Programs. 

MORAL CLIMATE 

The disturbing symptoms of a breakdown 
in the moral fiber of many of our people, 
young and old, suggest a callous indifference 
in areas of illegal sale and consumption of 
alcoholic beverages, narcotics, and easy dis- 
tribution and sale of salacious and porno- 
Btaphic materials. 

The contribution of these vices to the 
deterioration of morality and growing dis- 
respect for the basic institutions of our so- 
ciety have caused vocal and written protests 
from responsible people and organizations. 

tive measures heretofore employed 
have not attained the desired results. 

Stronger measures are now indicated, and 
Kiwanis International recommends that no 
further delays be permitted in instituting 
tuch action: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Kiwanis clubs demand that 
(1) Adequate laws to cope appropriately and 
effectively with the problems, be enacted by 
the lawmaking bodies of the several States 
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and provinces of our countries; (2) law en- 
forcement agencies persistently and ade- 
quately enforce these laws; (3) violators con- 
victed of offenses in this area be dealt with 
in a manner commensurate with the gravity 
of the crime, 


CANADA-MEXICO-UNITED STATES RELATIONS 


Demonstration of peaceful intentions, like 
true friendship, involves more than the clasp 
of extended hands across the border. In- 
volved profoundly is an awareness of the 
right to live side by side in good neighborli- 
ness, yet in truly independent ways. 

To live in peace is a year-round program 
embracing all aspects of trade, commerce, 
travel, cultural, educational, and govern- 
mental relations. 

Each person, as much as each govern- 
ment, must realize the interdependence as 
well as the independence of each country, 
and that peace is predicated upon a firm and 
unmovable respect for the soverlegnty of 
each nation: Therefore be it ` 

Resolved, That the membership of the 
Kiwanis Clubs of Canada, Mexico, and the 
United States seek out, develop, and employ 
every valid and conceivable method to en- 
hance the fine example of -friendship be- 
tween our nations; be it further 

Resolved, That year-round fellowship of 
across-the-border interclub relations be en- 
couraged and promoted; be it further 

Resolved, That club programs be developed 
to bring into clear focus the areas of mutual 
concern, interest, and peaceful aspirations. 


WORLD PEACE 


Whereas cold wars and threats of hot wars 
have engulfed the world in armament races 
and economic contests, which are heavily 
burdensome and are creating dangers more 
grave than any we have ever known, and 

Whereas in this space age the need for 
world peace founded upon the rule of law 
rather than upon the rule of man is para- 
mount if nations are to live together in 
friendly relationship one with another: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Kiwanis International 
through its clubs and members shall do all 
within its power to achieve world peace; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we employ our resources 
and talents in this cause and, in coopera- 
tion with our respective governments, shall: 

1. Bring the total power of our spiritual, 
educational, economic, and political re- 
sources to bear upon securing world peace. 

2. Exchange students and teachers be- 
tween our countries and other nations, and 
encourage programs designed to bring about 
fellowship and understanding among the 
youth of all countries. 

3. Encourage programs of self-help in 
agriculture, education, and industry. 

4. Reaffirm our belief in the principles of 
the United Nations as an instrumentality of 
world peace. 

5. Work for peace by creating a better 
understanding between our peoples and 
those of other countries. 


THE FREE WAY OF LIFE 


Acceptance of our way of life entails more 
than mistrust of or opposition to any alien 
ideology. It obligates all freemen to be 
for our way of life more than to be against 
any other. 

Knowledge of the advantages of the dig- 
nity of freeman over servitude, of freedom 
over the chains of subservience, 
choice to work in self-chosen fields over 
totalitarian control of labor is essential but 
requires continuous programs of schooling 
and indoctrination. 

This information must be imparted regu- 
larly to our youth while they are preparing 
for maturity and to adults who have per- 
mitted themselves to lose sight of the moral 
and economic advantages of freedom: 
Therefore, be it 


of free 
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Resolved, That Kiwanis International, 
through its clubs and members, by all prac- 
ticable means, initiate, support, and par- 
ticipate in communitywide programs which 
bring into correct and proper focus the ad- 
vantages, as freemen, to live, work, wor- 
ship, and play in freedom; and be it further 

Resolved, That we, through club and pub- 
lic programs, advocate and practice vigilance 
in educating all free peoples successfully to 
resist and overcome the evil, Godless forces 
which would destroy this way of life. 


FREE ENTERPRISE 


Kiwanis again records it conviction that 
the free enterprise system must be con- 
tinued and strengthened if freedom is to be 
passed on to those who follow us, since such 
freedom is contingent upon preservation of 
each and all of the liberties—social, reli- 
gious, and economic. 

In a successful free enterprise system, gov- 
ernment. should hold its activities and serv- 
ices to the minimum level necessary to pro- 
tect its citizens, police the unlawful, and 
assure justice to all. Government activity 
beyond this, no matter how well intended, 
makes the government a competitor armed 
with unfair advantages of tax favor, un- 
realistic costs, and subsidies provided by the 
taxpayers, making and enforcing rules fa- 
vorable to itself and destructive to private 
enterprise: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Kiwanis International de- 
clares itself opposed to Government par- 
ticipation in or favor to programs of any 
sort which compete with private enterprise; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That where Government now 
competes with free enterprise in areas that 
free enterprise could serve, we shall work 
to eliminate such Government competition 
and favor. As a first step, we shall seek to 
eliminate inequities. 

Resolved, That one of our major objectives 
shall be a vigorous, immediate, and effective 
program to improve understanding of the 
basic facts of sound economics and our free 
enterprise system. 


GOVERNMENT 


Excessive and costly expansion of govern- 
ment by administrative decree and Execu- 
tive order beyond the intent and authority 
of enabling legislation, and by enlarging the 
number, functions, and powers of Govern- 
ment bureaus and agencies already too 
numerous and too powerful; destroys free- 
dom of the individual, saps the vitality of the 
Nation, and consumes its economic power: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we shall use all pogsible 
means to seek the reduction in number, in 
scope, and power, and in cost, of those un- 
necessary and burdensome bureaus and serv- 
ices which exceed our governmental means 
and which override the needs and freedoms 
of the Government. 

SECURING ABLE PUBLIC SERVANTS 

Whereas we cannot afford to assign the re- 
sponsibilities of public office and the ex- 
penditure of great sums of money to in- 
dividuals of mediocre ability: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That clubs of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional give leadership in arousing public 
opinion to the need for public servants of 
the highest integrity and ability. : 


EDUCATION 


Whereas through the activities of our 
youth committees, Kiwanis has consistently 
encouraged and aided young people of out- 
standing ability to continue with their odu- 
cation; and 

Whereas Kiwanis has a profound and abid- 
ing interest not only in the outstanding stu- 
dent but in the education of all young peo- 
ple; and 

Whereas school dropouts have become an 
increasingly serious problem: Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That (1) Kiwanis, through its 
vocational guidance, boys and girls work, 
Key Club, Circle K Club, and other commit- 
tees, bring into focus through workshops 
and seminars the serious problem of school 
dropouts, lending all assistance possible to 
youth agencies and school systems to the end 
that all students may be persuaded to attain 
the highest level of education possible; (2) 
Kiwanis encourage study groups to develop 
and improve special job training and maxi- 
mum academic preparation for students un- 
able to enter college; (3) Kiwanis lend aid 
directly or in cooperation with other inter- 
ested agencies to induce high school grad- 
uates, particularly those of limited means or 
skills, to pursue further learning which will 
enable them to use their abilities to the 
utmost. 

YOUTH 

The development of well-trained youth 
into wise, foresighted, and responsible men 
and women encompasses the sound func- 
tioning of the forces of the home, church, 
and school. Kiwanis accepts its responsi- 
bility to supplement this training by sery- 
ices to youth: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we (1) continue to support 
existing programs and develop new ones to 
provide counsel, guidance, service, and 
leadership to our boys and girls; (2) renew 
our interest in the development and exten- 
sion of Key Clubs and Circle K Clubs, in the 
promotion of Kids’ Day, and in active sup- 
port of other worthy youth movements; (3) 
direct. attention toward move- 
ments which concern themselves with physi- 
cal fitness, character building, and a respon- 
sible attitude toward citizenship. 

THE HANDICAPPED 


Physically and mentally handicapped peo- 
ple, as they themselves strive for dignified in- 
dependence, deserve the support of Kiwanis 
International. The adaptability of the 
handicapped to training and productive em- 
ployment has been most gratifying and the 
results beneficial: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That programs for training and 
assistance of both the mentally and physi- 
cally handicapped be continued and ex- 
panded and that Kiwanis support further 
utilization of the handicapped in positions 
in which they can capably perform, 

SENIOR CITIZENS 

Whereas the growing ranks of older and 
retired citizens (which each of us expects 
to join in his time) present many problems 
of personal and social adjustments, and 

Whereas Kiwanis International 
its. obligation to these citizens for having 
helped to build our present prosperous free 
society: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Kiwanis actively encourage 
and participate in projects directed to the 
enrichment of the lives of our senior citizens. 

CONSERVATION 

We are and should be greatly concerned 
over the dissipation of our resources. Con- 
servation, like charity, must begin at home. 

No Kiwanis Club is so situated that it can 
escape the impact of the waste of our nat- 
ural resources, the pollution ct our air and 
water, the erosion of our soil and the deple- 
tion of our forests without replantings. 
Awareness of the local problem and action 
toward solution rest upon the membership 
of each club: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That each Kiwanian and each 
Kiwanis Club be and become an agency for 
the dissemination of facts on the waste of 
resources and forthwith initiate new pro- 
grams to meet local needs or collaborate in 
existing programs designed to effectuate real 
and necessary conservation. 

SAFETY 


_ Congestion of the airways and highways is 
increasing daily; the number of avoidable 
accidents taking human life is appalling; the 
use of every means to stop this loss and 
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improve this situation is imperative: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That we shall: (1) Promote the 
adoption of uniform traffic laws and uniform 
safety codes throughout all our States and 
Provinces and the strict enforcement of such 
laws and codes; (2) assist in the establish- 
ment of driver-training programs for aflult- 
and youth; (3) use all possible means to 
increase safety consciousness on the part of 
all citizens; (4) encourage the adoption and 
use of all such devices and regulations as 
will improve safety in our airways and air- 
ports, and the employment by responsible 
agencies of competent and trained personnel 
to use such devices and administer such 
regulations. 

WELCOME TO THE KIWANIS CLUB OF TIJUANA, 
MEXICO 

The 47th Annual Convention of Kiwanis 
International will go down in the history of 
our organization as the one at which the 
first delegate attended from our nelghbor, 
Mexico. 

We extend to the newly chartered club of 
Tijuana, Mexico, a warm welcome into the 
fellowship of Kiwanis as the first representa- 
tive club of the Republic of Mexico. 


Political Backfire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, the 
New Frontier's efforts toward forcing 
American people into Government-con- 
trolled programs has been notably un- 
successful in the Senate and House re- 
cently and now spokesmen for the ad- 
ministration are implying that the coun- 
try will return to the stone age so to 
speak, unless next year the country 
sends the President a Congress that will 
rubberstamp his ideas. 

I would like to point out that the Pres- 
ident now has a Congress heavily loaded 
in his favor. If he cannot convince his 
own party people of the need for his wel- 
farism then his effectiveness as party 
leader is open to question. In addition, 
it is quite possible that New Frontier 
thinking does not represent that of the 
majority of Americans and so will never 
be adopted. 

The accompanying editorial from the 
Wall Street Journal of Thursday, July 
19, further enlarges upon this topic in a 
fashion I find particularly lucid. May 
I commend it to Recorp readers: 


Po.trrcaL BACKFIRE 


Though President Kennedy is rightly rated 
as an astute politician, it sometimes almost 
seems as though his advisers are confusing 
national politics with those of the wards of 
Boston. 

Certainly the two are similar, but one 
big difference is that it's not always possible 
to ride roughshod over Congress and the 
voters with the same kinds of pressure, 
cajolery and other machine tools customary 
in big-city politics. In national politics it's 
just not that simple. 

Whether such political confusion is the 
full explanation or not, the administration’s 
penchant for overselling measures that are 
highly questionable in themselves has been 
tripping it up repeatedly in Congress. It 
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helps explain the defeat of the farm bill, 
the proposed Urban Affairs Department, and 
now the compulsory social security plan for 
medical care for the aged. 

Like just about everything else from the 
White House, this was presented on a 
highest-priority, must“ basis, as though 
the Republic would fall unless it were en- 
acted this minute. And not only to Con- 
gress but to the people. Groups supporting 
the administration staged circus-like rallies, 
exactly as though they thought they were 
whipping up the rabble of ancient Rome. 
They were in fact making a crass attempt to 
create a new political vested-interest group 
out of “senior citizens.” 

Very Ukely these stunts backfired and ac- 
tually damaged the administration's case. 


. Unquestionably the lobbying by adminis- 


tration officials in Congress proved a little 
too intensive for some on Capitol Hill, as 
it also had in previous instances. 

Yet no sooner had the Senate rejected 
the medical bill than the President took 
to TV to lecture the American people. They 
were told to elect a Democratic Congress in 
November (as though we didn’t have one 
now) or else the country will stand still 
(that is, not be blessed with the administra- 
tion's pet medicare project). 

We don't know what the country thought 
of the President's performance but we think 
a great many Americans are intelligent 
enough to question some of the administra- 
tion's sweeping assertions. Such as the one 
about the Senate action being a most 
serious defeat for every American family, for 
the 17 million Americans who are over 65.“ 

This implication that compulsion is the 
only hope completely overlooks what is ac- 
tually going on in the field of health in- 
surance. The proliferation of voluntary cov- 
erage is one of the phenomena of the times. 

Already some 53 percent of the elderly 
are so covered, and it’s estimated that will 
jump to 75 percent by 1969. Private cover- 
age is rapidly coming to provide for almost 
every need and income level. For those 
literally without income—and the original 
administration bill would have excluded all 
those not on social security rolls—public as- 
sistance of all sorts is also rapidly growing. 

So it’s just not true that this is an either/ 
or proposition, with the administration on 
the side of the angels and its opponents in 
the role of villains who want to see the aged 
suffer without medical care. 

The real question is whether the expan- 
sion should be in the American tradition of 
voluntarism, or in the direction of compul- 
sion for all regardless of need. That would 
add immeasurably to the already steeply 
rising social security taxes over the years, 
and perhaps put an insupportable strain on 
the system itself. And the crowning irony 
is that if the Government itself were not 
so busy grabbing more and more of the 
people’s resources for dubious schemes, they 
would have that much more to take care of 
their own needs. 

Whatever eventually happens to the ad- 
ministration’s health plan, we think it’s a 
healthy thing that the people and Congress 
are so far standing up to the politics of 
hectoring, exaggeration and rabble rousing. 


Kennedy Medicine Men Rebuffed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, de- 
spite all the noise and hoopla going on 
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in the past year and a half, on the 
Phony Kennedy medicine bill, one- 
third of the President’s own party in 
the Senate, including 10 committee 
chairmen, the President pro tempore of 
the Senate, and the assistant whip, 
thought rejection was in the best inter- 
ests of America. 

Editorials in the New York Daily 
News, New York Herald Tribune, and 
Ted Lewis’ column, all dated July 18, 
discuss this much-deserved defeat: 
{From the New York Daily News, July 18, 

1962] 
MEDICARE BITES THE Dust 

After all the sound, fury, and victory 
- Predictions by Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Democrat, of Montana, President Kennedy's 
pet plan for social security-linked partial 
hospital and nursing home care for some 
of the aged went down to defeat in the 
Senate yesterday. 

The administration hoped to slide the 

Medicare plan through the Senate by tack- 

it as an amendment to a bill on re- 
vision of the public welfare laws, already 
Passed by the House. 

This maneuver failed. Senator ROBERT S. 
Keer, Democrat, of Oklahoma, moved to ta- 
ble the medicare amendment. The Kerr 
Motion passed by a full Senate vote of 52 
to 48, A motion to reconsider was defeated 
by voice vote. 

Medicare, then, is dead—hbarring a near 
miracle—for this session of Congress. And 
President Kennedy’s chances of selling the 
87th Congress on various other pet meas- 
ures of his don't look too bright. 

We feel a bit sorry for JFK, But we 
think his loss is the taxpayers'—including 
in the long run the so-called senior citi- 
zens'—gain. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
July 18, 1962] 
DEFEAT FOR MEDICARE 


The Senate's defeat of medicare was a 
shattering blow to the Kennedy legislative 
Program. But if the President regards it as 
no more than this, he will be missing half 
the point. It also was a well-merited rebuff 
to the Kennedy legislative tactics. 

Medicare is one of the most complex and 
Controversial issues to come before Congress 
in years, There can be no simple assessment 
Of its merits, no quick top-of-the-head 
choice among the various alternative means 
Of meeting the medical needs of the elderly. 

These needs are increasing; more people 
live longer—thanks to the skills of the medi- 
cal profession—and thus are subject for 
longer periods to the ills of old age while 
Passing more years on what frequently is 
meager retirement income; at the same time, 
the cost of medical services is rapidly rising. 

ous illness can mean financial catastro- 
Phe, with no means of recouping. The prob- 

m is a real one. 

But whether the problem is best met by 
Compulsory insurance under social security 
is a tough question. There is a real danger 
Of overburdening the social security system 
itself. Though many doctors’ opposition 

been excessively strident, the fact of this 
°pposition is a factor that has to be weigh- 
d—the quality of medical care for the entire 
Population could be undermined if teaching, 

ly conducted in hospitals, suffers, or if 
Promising young would-be doctors turn away 
disco ed 


For better or for worse, medical care de- 
pends on the medical profession, And it’s 
1 remembering that the medical pro- 
aren has given this country the best medi- 

care rt 
= : ever enjoyed by any people any 

Though the problem is real, it is less urgent 
that the political opportunists would have it 
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appear. It first was invested with a false 
sense of urgency as a tactic in the 1961 presi- 
dential campaign;the drums that have been 
beaten so insistently for it since have largely 
been those of political advantage. 

Old people are not being turned out in 
the streets to die while medicare languishes, 
In one way or another their needs are being 
met. Better ways, certainly, can be devised 
but there is ample time to work out the best 
way. 

The Kerr-Mills Act of 1960 has had a dis- 
appointing beginning, but it has not yet 
had a fair trial; indeed, there has been little 
official disposition either to give it a fair trial 
or to make it work, so great has been the 
effort to take political credit for a new medi- 
care plan. 

Private insurance plans are mushrooming; 
greatly increasing numbers of persons are be- 
ing covered by union or company medical 
benefits extending into retirement. Incomes 
are rising. 

Yet the administration insisted, in order 
to write a political record for the November 
elections, on proceeding with unseemly haste 
to a Senate vote. 

Despite the complexity of the issues, not a 
single day’s committee hearings were held. 
The various plans were never considered in 
committee; a compromise was hammered 
out in private meetings and attached as an 
amendment to a pending welfare bill. This 
sort of short-cut procedure may be fine for 
writing political records, but it is no way to 
write good legislation. The elderly who were 
thus being used for political purposes have 
& right to feel insulted. 

There will be time, after the election dust 
has settled, to take up the issue again—and 
to try to get a rational discussion of it, 
divorced as much as possible from votegrab- 
bing, from the circus atmosphere of Madison 
Square Garden rallies, from strong-arm pres- 
sures and legislative railroading. 


CAPITAL CIRCUS 
(By Ted Lewis) 

WasHınGroN, July 18.—Now that the ad- 
ministration's medicare legislation is dead as 
a dodo for this congressional session, a quick 
postmortem is called for. This is to deter- 
mine whether the issue itself remains a live 
one for the November elections, even if the 
subject itself is dead, 

The showdown Senate vote today which 
killed the health insurance program was de- 
cided on some weeks ago. The President and 
his political smart boys, so-called, were ready 
to take a gamble. If the bill won, then it 
would be a great victory. If it lost, provided 
the margin was close, a lot of GOP Senators, 
up for reelection this year, would be put on 
the spot. 

This was the strategy. It was conceded 
that some Democratic Senators would be on 
the spot, too, but as most of them were from 
down South, no reelection harm would be 
done, The big thing was to get a record 
Senate vote. Then, come fall, those bad 
GOP legislators who voted wrong would get 
their comeuppance from the voters, walt and 
see. 


Well, it will now be interesting to see what 
the voters in the Northern States do on No- 
vember 6 about purging the GOP Senators 
who voted against medicare, 

It will be particularly interesting because 
14 of the 16 Republican incumbents, whose 
seats are up this year, apparently thought 
they could tap homestate sentiment a lot 
better than the Kennedy team. At least 
they did not hesitate to vote against medi- 
care. And most of those GOP Senators who 
did, face admittedly tough reelection con- 
tests. xX 

In this category were Senator THRUSTON 
Morton, of Kentucky, Senate GOP leader 
Illinois, Bourke B. 
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Writer, of Wisconsin. Each has a real fight 
on his hands. 

The only two up for reelection to stray 
from the fold were Senate GOP whip THomas 
H. KUCHEL, of California, and JACOB JAVITS, 
of New York. KUCHEL is well aware of the 
fact that in California there are 1,514,000 
oldsters. They have, since the days of the 
Townsend plan, wanted to feed heavy at the 
public trough and are the foundation of 
California's crackpot fringe. 

JAVITS SWITCHES TO SOCIAL SECURITY BASE 

Javits’ defection to the Kennedy side was 
on the basis of his own reading of the New 
York political climate. Two years ago, as 
it was pointed out with considerable sarcasm 
by Senator Roperr S. Kerr, Democrat of 
Oklahoma, during the medicare debate, Ja- 
vrrs had said bluntly: 

“I think the social security approach will 
take us out of the mainstream of American 
Ute.“ 

In his big switch today Javrrs voted flatly 
for the social security tax approach which he 
disowned 2 years earlier. 

Consider the statistical setup concerning 
the Senate seats in contest this year. Of 
the 37 total, 21 seats are now held by Demo- 
crats, 16 by Republicans. But not even the 
Democrats went overboard for medicare to- 
day, although the President and his political 
players have whooped it up as a real vote- 
getting issue in any election year. 

Of the 21 Democrats whose terms expire 
this year, 8 voted against the administration, 
the 13 others voted right. Among the 8, who 
voted against, was the President’s old buddy 
Senator GEORGE W. SMATHERS, Democrat, 
of Florida, 

This was an especially cruel blow to the 
President, Grorcs had been an usher at his 
wedding. They had been friends since 1947, 
when they were freshman Congressmen to- 
gether, Kennedy even gave GEORGE his bless- 
ing last February before this year's Florida 
Senatorial primary, although SMATHERS had 
never contributed to the “workable majority” 
that Kennedy says he needs in Congress, 
hasn't got, but would like the voters to sup- 
ply in November. 

SMATHERS FAILS TO RETURN FAVOR 


SMATHERS had his chance, as one of the 
Senate leaders who huddle weekly with the 
President, to show today his appreciation for 
Kennedy's primary support. 

Aren't there a lot of old people in Florida, 
too? they have asked SMATHERS. And hasn't 
he got his reelection sewed up anyway, so 
why not this one little favor? Well, the con- 
clusion can only be that SMATHERS considered 
the medicare issue dynamite, that Florida 
voters were thoroughly against the Kennedy 
plan, and he voted the way he thought his 
constituents wanted him to. 

It certainly should have been just as easy 
for SmaTHERS to have gone down the line for 
the administration as for Senator OLIN D. 
Jounston, Democrat, of South Carolina, to 
do so. JOHNSTON was the only one of the 
seven Southern Senators up for reelection 
this year to support the administration on 
the medicare issue, 

A LESSON FOR DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP 


The general idea of the Democratic leader- 
ship was that, win or lose on the medicare 
showdown, Kennedy would be aided in carry- 
ing to the people this fall his appeal for a 
“workable majority” of his party in Congress. 

There may be some mileage in this, but it 
is probably vastly exaggerated, if the vote 
today means anything. It will be a hard ap- 
peal to sell anyway, especially as Kennedy has 
made it clear he favors the reelection of all 
Democrats. This presumably means SMATH- 
ERS and the others who voted against the 
President today. 

There should be a lesson in the Senate vote 
for the Democratic Party's legislative com- 
mand. It is a most simple one. Don't force 
a showdown on a big issue unless you have 
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the votes to win. Otherwise it is likely to 
backfire, as this one is mostly likely to. 

This lesson should have been learned on 
February 20, when a similar tactical ruse was 
used to force a Senate vote on the President's 
urban affairs Departemnt proposal. He was 
defeated, and his prestige hurt. All 100 Sen- 
ators were present then as they were today. 
The February tally rebuked Kennedy 58 to 
42. Of his own party Members 26 voted 
against him, Today 21 left his standard, but 
as the issue was a bigger one, there is scant 
comfort in that, especially in view of the 
tough, merciless pressures exerted this time 
to win. 


Russia: The Sacred Cow 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
prepared for delivery in Cleveland, July 
20, an address titled “Russia: The Sacred 
Cow,” on the occasion of the observance 
in the city of Cleveland of Captive Na- 
tions Week, which President Kennedy 
proclaimed on July 13 and which is ob- 
served pursuant to Public Law 86-90, 
unanimously adopted by the 86th Con- 
gress. This observance is under the aus- 
pices of the Cleveland Council for Infor- 
mation on Communism. 

Under leave granted, I insert in the 
ReEcorp my address, which I will deliver 
in Cleveland tomorrow: 

Russia: Tue Sacrep Cow 


The third annual observance of Captive 
Nations Week comes at a time when the signs 
of failure, unrest, and disintegration are 
mounting within the Russian Communist 
empire. These signs point the way to a 
Teal crisis in the making—a hard crisis the 
Russian ruling class will be required to face 
up to and a testing crisis that will demand 
wise, bold, and enlightened political deci- 
sions by the United States. As leader of the 
free world community. 

I offer no prediction as to the specific time 
when this coming crisis of test and decision 
will reach the boiling point, but I am con- 
fident the boiling point will come. 

The time may be short, certainly shorter 
than expected by the Soviet experts on the 
American scene. But now is the time when 
thoughtful Americans should examine the 
relationship of this coming crisis to our goal 
of peace with freedom and to identify the 
things we, as a nation, can and must do to 
stimulate and support the rising tide of hu- 
man expectation behind the imperial Rus- 
sian curtain. 

Let me quickly review what I consider to 
be the major signs which portend the boll- 
ing point of crisis In the struggle between 
the forces of human freedom and the forces 
of imperial Russian despotism. 

1. The economic and social order behind 
the imperial Russian curtain is now totter- 
ing from the shocks of deep rooted and far- 
reaching failures of the Russian-dictated ag- 
ricultural economy. That system is failing 
to meet the basic food requirements of the 
many nations held within the empire, The 
recent Communist decree announcing a 30- 
percent increase in the cost of meats, milk 
products, and other consumer commodities 
is only one admission, but a significant ad- 
mission, of this failure. 

The directive of the Communist Central 
Committee to the collective farm workers in 
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Kazakstan, the so-called virgin lands of the 
empire, carries an ominous warning that 
these non-Russian farmworkers must pro- 
duce the impossible or else. 

That directive admitted 50 percent of the 
farm equipment had fallen into a state of 
total disrepair and that nothing had been 
done in several years to put it in working 
order, with the harvesting of crops sched- 
uled for about 3 weeks from now, it appears 
as though the “or else” alternative is the 
only one the farmworkers in Kazakstan can 
give the Kremlin. 

Consumer commodities, particularly cloth- 
ing, are in critical short supply. Clothing 
now available is of very poor quality and 
priced well beyond the purchasing power of 
the exploited workers, 

Conditions in this regard are better in 
Moscow, the citadel of tyranny, which is open 
to Western eyes, but Western eyes are not 
allowed to see conditions in the captive non- 
Russian nations of the U.S.S.R. Outside the 
capital cities thereof. There conditions, ac- 
cording to reliable reports, are pitiful. 

Housing facilities throughout the entire 
U.S.S.R. continue to present a day-to-day 
crisis. Cramped living quarters apply to all 
except the elite—the 2 percenters of the 
party and the Government. 

The old problem of two families to every 
kitchen and six families to every bathroom is 
still par for the Russian living course. The 
people of the captive nations want to try a 
new living course—anything but the Russian 
course. 

The new workers“ manifesto issued by 
Khrushchev during the 22d Congress of the 
Communist Party admits all these failures 
and many more. 

Admission of goals can, upon careful exam- 
ination, be an admission of failures. That 
manifesto boasts the Russian standard of 
living will catch up with the United States 
in 20 years if—and here is the catch—all the 
subjugated people will strain their chains to 
the breaking point, working for the cause 
of Russian communism. 

Khrushchev deceives himself and no one 
else if he believes the non-Russian people of 
the Soviet Union will strain at their chains 
to preserve the Empire or will endure that 
long the failures of the Russian-imposed 
social and economic system. 

2. Then there are many signs of political 
unrest, indeed not among the Russians, but 
surely among the non-Russian peoples in 
the captive nations who comprise the vast 
majority of the population of the USS.R. 
and as well in the newly captive nations of 
central Europe. Some of those signs are as 
follows: 

Russian Communist propaganda organs 
have been working overtime making bois- 
terous claims of national independence for 
all the nations within the modern-day Rus- 
sian Empire. These claims appear in the 
daily newspapers made available by the state 
to the captive peoples. 

This same theme was repeated over and 
over again in the speeches before the 22d 
Communist Party congress, made by the pro- 
consuls to the captive nations, if these na- 
tions are, in fact, independent, why must the 
people therein be told over and over again 
that they are independent? The reason is 
obvious. ? 

They are not independent, and the Rus- 
sians are attempting to steamroller them 
into believing this myth. 

During the past year Nikita Khrushchev 
made what he called good-will tours to 
Ukraine, Byelorussia, Georgia, Armenia, and 
the Republics of old Turkestan. All his talks 
in these captive nations emphasized the 
themes of freedom and national independ- 
ence, which he argued were enjoyed by the 
captive peoples. 

Similar tours were made to Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Bulgaria, where the same themes 
were propounded with small variations, One 
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such variation ridiculed the habits and tem- 
permanent of the Russian peasants, which he 
knew would strike a humorous and popular 
chord in the atmosphere of political tension 
which grips these captive nations. 

The Benny Goodman episode in Tiflis. 
Georgia, is a reliable index of how strong the 
national feeling runs in all the captive 
nations. 

The singer who accompanied the Goodman 
band on a tour of the U.S.S.R. made the 
horrible mistake of singing to the Georgians 
in the Russian language, the language of 
their oppressor. She was greeted by stomp- 
ing of feet, whistling, and shouting. Good- 
man saved the day, for himself and for 
American prestige, by calling an intermission, 
after which the soloist sang in English, I 
Am Beginning To See the Light.” 

The response from the Georgian audience 
to that exercise in commonsense speaks 
volumes for the rising spirit of national 
patriotism in the non-Russian nations of 
the USSR. 

Anti-Semitism, in the form of organized 
campaigns, has raised its ugly head in the 
non-Russian nations of the U.S.S.R. There 
Communist puppet regimes are persecuting 
Jews for so-called crimes against the state, 
in public trials calculated to stir up an- 
tagonism among the captive peoples. 

The Russians are old hands at manufac- 
turing a scapegot as a cover for their own 
imperial failures and inciting their victims to 
spend their pentup feelings of discontent on 
the manufactured scapegoat. 

The Jews have always been a favorite 
scapegoat of the Russians. Under the czars 
the battle cry was “Kill the Jews—Save 
Russia.” 

The present wave of anti-Semitism within 
the U.S.S.R. is not new but is a reflection 
of serious internal unrest which the Russian 
Communist leaders cannot manage. Hitler 
had no monopoly on inciting racial hatred, 
as tyrants past and present have demon- 
strated. 

3. Then there are signs of stress and strain 
within the Red army expressing a well- 
founded lack of confidence in the dependa- 
bility, the loyalty of Red armed forces. Some 
of those signs need interpretation, 

Recently the Kremlin announced a reduc- 
tion in the draft age to 17 years. This could 
be read as a step to increase the manpower 
requirements of the Red army. 

However, this must be measured against 
the program of discharging senior officers 
and troops with many years of service from 
the Red army, about which Khrushchev has 
been doing much talking in recent years. 5 

Could it be that the Russian leaders feel 
compelled to rely on younger men in the 
army as a safer bet than reliance upon those 
older troops who have gained a glimpse of 
life in the West? Red army disloyalty to 
Moscow during the Hungarian freedom revo- 
lution shook the leaders in the Kremlin- 
Faced with growing internal problems and 
unrest they would obviously seek to reduce 
the vulnerabilities in the Red army. 

A change in command of the chief politi- 
cal commissar of the Red army has beeD 
made in recent months. All along the line 
the political commissars in that army have 
stepped up their activities. 

The organs of Russian propaganda report 
extensively on these changes. Calling for 
increased vigilance within the Red army es- 
tablishment, that is, vigilance against anti- 
party and antistate activity. Such activity 
must be mounting within the Red army: 
otherwise, why this new campaign of vigi- 
lance? 

The resumption of Russian nuclear tests 
was accompanied by a deluge of propagand® 
about the power and loyalty of the Red army. 
It is characteristic of the Russians to brag 
and boast about something they crave but 
do not have. 
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Moreover, those tests were conducted for 
Purposes of spreading fear inside the captive 
empire as much as spreading it outside the 
empire. 

The Red army has always survived on 
fear—fear of being shot from behind if it 
did not march into the face of enemy guns. 

President Kennedy made it clear that we 
meant business on Berlin—by asking and 
receiving from Congress new appropriations 
for national defense and by calling up ex- 
perienced units of the National Guard— 
faced as he was with the Russian ultimatum 
to get out or be driven out of Berlin. 

How suddenly Khrushchev changed his 
snarl to a smile on this issue. It is out of 
character for a Russian to back off when he 
believes he holds a winning hand. 

Khrushchey knows his armed forces are 
loaded with elements which will prove dis- 
loyal to Moscow in any showdown with the 
West. That is the real lesson learned from 
our standup position on the Berlin crisis. 
Sanity would permit us no other conclusion. 

4. Turning to the captive nations with a 
close geographical proximity to free Europe, 
the signs of social and economic decay are 
more easily discerned. ' 

In Poland a critical food shortage is ad- 
mitted by the Warsaw regime through its 
appeal to the United States for gifts of sur- 
Plus food. 

A nonexisting drought is blamed for the 
food shortage but the real fault rests with a 
regime loyal to Moscow, draining the Polish 
people to buttress the regime in the U.S.S.R. 

The noose of tyranny is being tightened 
on Poland as Cardinal Wyzynsky fights back 
to defend the human rights of his people. 

Religious liberty as the key to political 
liberty is the burning issue in captive 
Poland. 

In Hungary shortages of food and con- 
sumer commodities are growing by the week. 

The Kadar regime has put feelers out to 
test their chances for a Washington hand- 
Cut—Tito style. 

Moscow is in no position to ease the ten- 
sion of shortages in Hungary which add to 
the political ferment of a people who know 
the power of popular revolt. 

Yugoslavia is passing through an economic 
Crisis which Tito cannot survive, unless the 
United States rushes to his rescue. 

Draining the American treasury $214 bil- 
lioh from 1949 to 1960 he exposed his secret 
alliance with Moscow when his plunder of 
Our treasury was restricted. 

Turning to Moscow in open appeal, he re- 
ceived a supply of the latest model Russian 
tanks but no help with his need for food 
grains or hard currency to meet his inter- 
National balance of payments. 

The rip tide of nationalism in Croatia, 

onia, Slovenia, and Serbia haunt his 
Precarious future. 

In East Germany the Russian system im- 
Posed upon the people there has given the 
World a demonstration of bankruptcy. 

The men of Moscow rushed in to hold the 
line by erecting a despots wall in Berlin—to 
hide their shame and strengthen their chains 
of terror on the East Germans. 

Moscow can do nothing to bolster the shat- 
tered economy of East Germany. 

The Russian puppets there are being forced 
to turn to the people of free Germany in a 
quiet SOS. 

5. Looking to the Far East, the specter of 
famine on mainland China heralds the com- 
ing of a furious human storm in that quarter 
Of the globe. 

After 2 successive years of famine the Peip- 
ing regime must now face a third successive 
year of widespread starvation—at a time 
When the false industrial economy of com- 
munism is grinding to a dismal halt. 

The great leap forward, demanded by Mao 

-tung, has turned out to be a long fall 
into the dark well of Russian despotism. 
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Against this background of trend and de- 
yelopment behind the imperial Russian cur- 
tain, we must not fail to evaluate accurately. 
the main stream of human development this 
side of the curtain as it has progressed since 
1946. 

The old empire in south and southeast 
Asia—the Near and Middle East have toppled. 
to be replaced by independent nations, 

In Africa the national independence move- 
ment is moving toward final victory as the 
few remainig colonial states face alternative 
of giving way to the new order of freedom or 
accepting the reality of violent revolutions. 

Viewing this trend in its totality we must 
conclude that the wave of the future is free- 
— and national independence for all man- 

ind. 

It would be a tragic error to conclude that 
this wave of the future can be contained by 
the Russian imperialists. 

President Kennedy, in his address before 
the United Nations, predicted that the tidal 
wave of self-determination had not yet 
struck the Communist empire, 

All of us share with him the conviction 
that it will strike the Communist empire. 
Confident as we are that nothing can hold 
back the final thrust of this powerful wave 
of human expectations. 

Against this background of trend and ex- 
pectation let us examine the preparations 
made by our Government to advance the 
cause of peace with freedom and justice. 

The Congress, sensitive to these trends 
and mindful of the growing storm behind 
the imperial Russian curtain, enacted Public 
Law 86-90 in 1959. That law, known to 
all as the Captive Nations Week resolution, 
introduced by the present Speaker of the 
House, JOHN McCormack, and myself, set 
forth the political requirements of peace 
worthy of the name, It recognized the dom- 
inant aspirations of people in all the captive 
nations for freedom and national inde- 
pendence. 

It made a finding that those aspirations 
serve as a powerful deterrent to war of 
Communist aggression and hence one of 
our best hopes for a just and lasting peace. 

It pulled the camouflage of propaganda 
from the modern day Russian empire to ex- 
pose the plight of all—not a select few—of 
the captive non-Russian nations. 

It found that the vital security interests 
of the United States were served by keep- 
ing alive the desire of the captive nations 
for liberty and independence. Finally, it 
resolved to stand by the captive nations 
until all were free and independent. 

That action by Congress gave meaning 
and practical purpose to our traditional role 
as the citadel of human freedom in a world 
of revolutionary change. More than any- 
thing else it laid down the principles for 
a people's foreign policy as distinguished 
from foreign policy based upon expediency 
and vested interest. 

But the policy preparations in our De- 
partment of State are quite different from 
those voiced by Congress in Public Law 86- 
90. Here we must recognize that the Presi- 
dent of the United States carries the burden 
of setting foreign policy. That the Secre- 
tary of State advises on and carries out that 
policy. 

The Department of State is the agency of 
Government which, in practice, executes 
established policy. How then does the De- 

nt of State regard the findings of 
Public Law 86-90 and what relationship do 
those congressional findings have to estab- 
lished policy toward the captive nations? 

The record demonstrates that the official 
policy of our Department of State is in op- 
position to the findings of Public Law 86-90. 
This is documented by the letter written by 
Secretary Rusk dated August 22, 1961, to the 
chairman of the Rules Committee of the 
House on the question of House Resolution 
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211 which calls for the establishment of a 
House Committee on Captive Nations, 

In that letter Secretary Rusk confirms the 
long existing doctrine of Russia—the sacred 
cow, which has regulated thought and action 
within the Department of State for many 
years. Secretary Rusk took open issue with 
Public Law 86-90 by claiming that Ukraine, 
Georgia, and Armenia were historic parts of 
the Russian state. 

I quote the exact words of Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk: “The President and I have 
both expressed the conviction that a final 
settlement of the problem of Berlin, of Ger- 
many, and of central Europe must take ac- 
count of the right of self-determination of 
the peoples concerned. However, the U.S. 
Governments position is weakened by any 
action which confuses the rights of formerly 
independent people or nations with the 
status of areas. Such as the Ukraine, 
Armenia or Georgia, which are traditional 
parts of the Soviet Union. Reference to 
these latter areas places the U.S. Government 
in the undesirable position of seeming to ad- 
vocate the dismemberment of an historical 
state.” 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Every one of the nations named by Secre- 
tary Rusk broke and rejected all future rela- 
tions with the Russian empire in 1917-18 
when they established their national inde- 
pendence. 

These are facts of official record which 
anyone interested can examine. The official 
record is also clear that the Russian Com- 
munists under Lenin and Stalin restored 
the greater part of the old tzarist empire by 
subversion, terror and wars of aggression be- 
tween the years 1918-21. 

That is what Secretary Rusk now calls 
“the historic Russian state’—turning his 
back on the once independent nations that 
broke away from Russian domination, fol- 
lowing World War I. 2 

Even the Russian Communist leaders do 
not dare to call such great nations as 
Ukraine, Georgia, and Armenia a part of the 
historic Russian state. Time, and the de- 
mands of healthy nationalism, have forced 
the Russians to regard them as separate, 
Soviet republics—and Khrushehev even 
claims that those nations now enjoy their 
national independence under communism. 

The political heat in Ukraine and Byelo- 
russia during World War II forced Stalin to 
demand that both those nations be admitted 
to full membership in the United Nations. 

How does one justify Ukraine as a member 
of the U.N. if it is at the same time regarded 
by our State Department as a part of the 
so-called historie Russian state? Only the 
doctrine of Russia, the sacred cow, could 
tolerate such tortured reasoning. 

What is the origin of this doctrine which 
excludes truth and reality from any and all 
considerations of the Russian problem? 

It springs from the vested interests of the 
Russian monarchists and their American 
sympathizers who exercise a dangerous in- 
fluence within the policy-forming strata of 
the Department of State. 

Those vested interests want to turn the 
clock back to 1918, to restore a Russian mon- 
archy over the now captive nations. Those 
interests hold there is something sacred 
about a Russian empire—like the sacred cow 
of India—it must not be tampered with or 
altered even though it devours nations and 
threatens to trample on the United States. 

At a time when the President of the United 
States calls vigorously for the unity of all 
who cherish freedom and national inde- 
pendence, the Department of State is spread- 
ing the seeds of division and discord in the 
camp of freedom, That is exactly what the 
Rusk letter does. 

It sets up a false criteria on the right of 
self-determination by denying its blessings 
to the non-Russian nations of the Soviet 
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Union. This is a rank case of open national 
discrimination which cries out for remedy. 
It is a dark day for freedom's cause when the 
Secretary of State lends his signature to a 
letter which condemns entire nations, once 
free and independent, to a permanent state 
of Russian domination and tyranny. 

It is time that the doctrine of Russia, 
the sacred cow, was rooted out of our public 
life. 

It is time that our Department of State 
caught up with the policy pronouncements 
of President Kennedy on the question of 
self-determination which he has stated pub- 
licly must be universal in its application. 

It is time the Department of State took 
official note of Public Law 86-90 and broke 
with the dismal past because the future 
rushes in on us with express-train speed. 

If we believe the cold war is a struggle to 
the finish between the forces of freedom and 
the forces of tyranny we can ill afford to 
alienate any of our allies behind the imperial 
Russian curtain. We need all of those allies, 
the peoples in all the nations identified in 
Public Law 86-90 as captives of Russian com- 
munism. 

We must promote the unity of freedoms 
cause and sow the seeds of disunity within 
the camp of the enemy. 

The only discrimination we can justify is 
that exercised against our avowed enemy. 
Those things we can do best by advocating 
the following: 

1. Adoption by our Government of a policy 
of Russia for the Russians. In simple lan- 
guage this means “Ruskies go home”—the 
most popular cry throughout the captive 
nations. 

Public Law 86-90 calls for such a policy. 
Khrushchev has identified the political 
power of such a policy by his attacks upon 
it. We must not be fearful of the power of 
our political ideals. 

2. Establishment by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of a Committee on the Captive 
Nations. Such a committee could do much 
to strengthen the hopes and aspirations of 
our allies behind the imperial Russian cur- 
tain. 

The addiction of our State Department to 
the doctrine of Russia—the sacred cow, un- 
derscores the urgent need for a counter- 
balance of truth and reality in the Congress. 

Congress, as the voice of the people, has a 
right, indeed a duty, to be heard on this vital 
question, 

3. Appointment by President Kennedy of 
a Task Force on Self-Determination. 
Charged with the responsibility of recom- 
mending programs which will exploit the 
rising tide of human expectations behind the 
Russian curtain for the cause of peace with 
freedom and justice for all nations, large and 
small. 

Such a Presidential task force would dis- 
cover unlimited opportunities for associating 
the United States with the wave of the 
future—national independence for all the 
captive nations. 


School Prayers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 
Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include therein an outstand- 
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ing editorial from the Catholic Free 
Press published at Worcester, Mass., 
serving my district, which appeared in 
the June 29, 1962 issue of that celebrated 
publication. 

The article is entitled “God and 
School” and is a splendid critique of the 
recent Supreme Court decision banning 
prayers in the public schools. 

Many people have communicated with 
me about this decision strongly denounc- 
ing it and urging that it be set aside by 
a Constitutional amendment. 

The decision has rather frightening 
prospects for most Americans since an 
overwhelming majority of our people 
profess some religious faith. If con- 
strued and applied literally, it would out- 
law even the prayer that precedes ses- 
sions of the Supreme Court, the House 
and Senate, and other prayers given 
traditionally since the founding of the 
Nation, on public occasions, celebrations 
and meetings. 

There were two fundamental beliefs 
that animated the founders of the Na- 
tion and that predominated the life of 
the Nation during its long existence; 
first, God and religion; second, personal 
liberty. 

The Declaration of Independence made 
very clear the intent of the founders 

“firmly to rely upon the protection of 
divine providence.” 

The oath of the President has always 
been taken on the Holy Bible. “In God 
We Trust,” is stamped on our money. 
“One nation under God,” is in our 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag. 

There is no question of violating the 
rights of minority groups here. If for 
any reason, prayers should be distasteful 
to a minority group, they would not be 
required to participate. They would be 
entitled to their beliefs. 

The prayer in question has been said 
only by those who desire to say it, and 
merely sought to invoke the blessings of 
God upon school work, teachers, parents 
and the country. 

It is a great paradox, indeed it is a 
tragic circumstance, that this should be 
the occasion for making a Supreme 
Court case. Over the years we have been 
making great strides in eliminating 
bigotry, narrowness and ill-feeling be- 
tween religious groups. This decision 
may well tend to resurrect these feelings 
of suspicion, hostility, and distrust and 
constitutes in effect still another divisive 
force pulling our people apart, and fan- 
ning the embers that we thought had 
been laid to rest. 

It might be possible for Communists 
and other dictators to abolish prayer and 
love of God, but for this great Nation, 
whose entire tradition is steeped in trust 
in divine providence, whose history and 
life are replete with devotion to the 
Almighty, to officially outlaw prayer in 
the public schools is shocking beyond 
belief and this ruling will never be ac- 
cepted by the American, people notwith- 
standing the Supreme Court. 

Fortunately, there are ways and means 
open to Americans to correct this deci- 
sion. Measures have already been in- 
augurated to do so, and it is up to an 
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articulate public opinion to do the rest. 

If the American people really want to 

change this situation, they, and they 

alone, have the power to change it. 
The editorial follows: 


[From the Worcester (Mass.) Catholic Free 
Press, July 29, 1982 
Gop AND SCHOOL 

It would be easy for a religious newspaper 
such as ours to express its indignation—on 
religious grounds—at a decision such as that 
handed down by the Supreme Court this 
week in the New York school board case. 
But in this instance, the consequences may 
go far beyond the bounds of the mere ex- 
clusion of the name of God from -public 
classrooms. For, if such narrow, strictly 
legalistic thinking is carried to its ultimate 
conclusion, as Justice William O. Douglas 
suggested in his concurring opinion, the 
State would, in fact, be making a State 
religion of no religion and would be abro- 
gating, in fact, the constitutional amend- 
ment which it now proclaims to be defending. 

We are not particularly upset that the 
Supreme Court in this specific instance has 
ruled that a school board may neither write 
nor distribute a nondenominational prayer 
in our schools, even though participation 
be voluntary. Indeed, there is some wisdom 
in Justice Hugo L. Black's majority opinion 
that the writing of prayers should not be 
the business of an agency of Government. 
But it is the implications that this decision 
carries with it that disturb us. For in mak- 
ing their decision, members of the Court 
have completely overlooked the phlosophy 
behind the law; they have overlooked our 
heritage as a God-fearing nation—a heritage 
born of the Declaration of Independence 
and nurtured by men “with a firm reliance 
on the protection of divine providence.” 

It is alarming that the highest Court in 
our land should see in the simple acknowl- 
edgement of our dependence upon God a 
step toward the establishment of a State 
religion—especially since this same tribunal 
avowed just 10 years ago (Zorach case) that 
“we are a religious people whose institutions 
presuppose a Supreme Being.” It is more 
alarming, however, to consider the possible 
consequences of this week's decision. Jus- 
tice Douglas hinted at these when he wrote 
in his opinion that he felt it was also un- 
constitutional for the Supreme Court to 
open its sessions with a prayer (“God save 
the United States and this honorable 
Court") and for salaried chaplains to open 
sessions of State legislatures or the Congress 
with a prayer. 

If that be so, what about the States’ pro- 
claiming an annual Day of Thanksgiving? 
The President taking his oath of office on & 
Bible? The motto “In God We Trust” on 
our money? The words “one Nation under 
God” In the Pledge of Allegiance to the flag? 
The chaplains and chapels in the Armed 
Forces and State-supported institutions? 

We support completely those who defend 
the rights of the minorities in our Ameril- 
can society. But what of the majority? 
‘The separation of church and state does not 
and has never meant the total separation of 
God from the state. Such an interpreta- 
tion of the first amendment to the Consti- 
tution is, as the American Catholic Bishops 
said in 1948, “a shibboleth of doctrinaire 
secularism.” 

The wall of separation between church - 
and state is not one stopped by barbed wire- 
If it is to become that, with the aid of the 
U.S. Supreme Court, then we will have 
chosen the road to spiritual and national 
chaos for we will have denied, as Marx and 
Lenin did, that God has a place in public 
life. 
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Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
Functions With Realism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, accord- 
ing to some, the new U.S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency amounts to 
little more than a Washington, D.C., 
branch of the Kremlin dedicated to strip- 
Ping the United States naked and de- 
fenseless before her enemies. I do not 
believe that to be a fair and reasonable 
assessment of the Agency even though 
I am not completely satisfied with its 
Operations thus far. For example, I be- 
lieve the Agency should physically di- 
vorce itself from its present location in 
the State Deparement Building in order 
to give assurance that its operations are 
of an independent nature rather than of 
& brief writing nature for whatever hap- 
pes to be the current State Department 

e. 

Some reasons for confidence in the 
Agency's dedication to U.S. interests are 
found in the following item which ap- 
peared in the April issue of International 
Science & Technology: 

DISARMAMENT RESEARCH 


WasHıNcroN—Activity in the new Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency finally be- 
Came perceptible early this spring, 6 some- 
What lethargic months after the Agency’s 
legislative birth last September. The Agency 
has been hamstrung partly by a budget of 
Only $23 million for the current fiscal 
year, and even more by security clearance 
Procedures that did not give William C. Fos- 
ter the usual privilege of making interim 
staff appointments pending final clearance. 
Nevertheless the Agency has awarded its first 
Scientific research contract, released its first 
Panel report, received some adroitly man- 
aged image-building assists from the direc- 
tion of the White House, and, since early 
February, has at least had the services of 
its yet-to-be-confirmed Science Bureau 
Chief, Dr. Franklin A. Long, chemist on 

ve from Cornell University. 

The Agency has semiautonomous status, 
although its modest offices are located in 
the old State Department Building. A vis- 
itor takes away an impression of unhurried, 
unpressured calm; an impression generated 

the feeling of Agency people that they 
are going to be around for a long time 
for the duration,” as one quipped. One 
Senses that here is a hardheaded, realistic 
Eroup of people—no wooly-headed, wild- 
eyed dreamers—who are quietly confident 
that they are starting a long and complex 
Job whose time has come. 

The first research contract award, more 
impressive symbolically than for its size, 
Went to the Bendix Corp., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
It provided $150,000 for a feasibility study 
Of methods to monitor steps in the produc- 
tion cycle of long-range strategic weapon 
— systems bombers, missiles, and the 


The Agency’s first published report was 
& study by a panel headed by Emile Benoit, 
Columbia professor of international busi- 
ness. The report recommended considera- 
tion of public works, increased unemploy- 

nt compensation and retraining pro- 
Brams, lowered working hours, and eventual 

reductions as potential answers to fears 
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of economic disruptions connected with any 
disarmament. 

The White House moved to aid the seem- 
ingly torpid Agency in several ways. The 
most basic step came on March 1, when 
President Kennedy announced his choices 
for the 15-member General Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Disarmament Agency: such 
a citizen's committee was provided for in 
the act which set up the Agency last Sep- 
tember, Among the nominees are Trevor 
Gardner, former director of research and 
development for the Air Force; Prof. George 
Kistiakowsky of Harvard, formerly science 
adviser to President Eisenhower; I. I. Rabi, 
Columbia physics professor; and Herbert F. 
York, chancellor of the University of Cali- 
fornia and former head of research and de- 
velopment for the Defense Department. 

The Agency's Science Chief, Dr. Long, is 
a physical chemist from Cornell, where he 
headed the chemistry department for many 
years. He also has industrial experience in 
the fields of rocket propellants and weapons 
systems. And he is not quite an ivy- 
encrusted newcomer to the Washington 
scene, having made previous sorties as a 
member of the President's Science Advisory 
Committee, as adviser to the Air Force Office 
of Scientific Research, and as a panel mem- 
ber of the ad hoc Committee on Disarma- 
ment which was set up by the so-called 
Peace Act of 1959. 

Dr. Long is soberly optimistic about the 
administration's efforts to boost the Agency's 
budget to $6.5 million next fiscal year—some 
$4 million of this earmarked for outside con- 
tract research. As he points out, many of the 
massive Federal efforts such as the Vela pro- 
gram on nuclear test detection, certain 
phases of the antisubmarine program, nu- 
merous weapons system evaluation studies, 
games theory analyses of the strategic- 
military aspects of the shelter program, and 
the like, are being carried forward by other 
agencies—DOD, AEC, and the Office of Civil- 
ian Defense, for example. And their results, 
‘properly speaking, will be funneling into 
the Arms Agency’s Science Bureau. Ulti- 
mately, of course, it seems that the Disarm- 
ament Agency is the logical spot for gather- 
ing together these components of the Gov- 
ernment effort to devise effective means of 
monitoring and inspecting. 

The research program Dr. Long envisions 
at the moment is clear on general avenues, 
still silghtly amorphous on specifics. Citing 
the recent Bendix contract award, Dr. Long 
looks forward to many similar studies, heav- 
ily amplified by field programs and experi- 
mental research and development programs. 
Dr. Long is especially concerned with devel- 
oping the statistics and mathematics of in- 
spection systems: He would like to get 
answers to such questions as what you have 
to check, what degree of risk or uncertainty 
is involved—and how much uncertainty can 
be tolerated, how much data is required, what 
sorts of bias may be expected to develop in 
an inspection and control system based on 
statistical limiting boundaries, and how this 
mountain of data is going to be handled. 

He also underscores the fact that nobody 
really knows what the potential of tech- 
nology is for aerial, ground, ocean, and space 
monitoring systems of all kinds. A great 
deal of interest also focuses on the tech- 
nological possibilities for future weapons, and 
on how these may present opportunities for 
peacetime research and development on 
inspection. 

Economic analyses of disarmament will 
play a big role in future Agency research, 
of course, as will attempts to develop and 
modify games theory analytical procedures. 

Dr. Long sees these broad programs operat- 
ing via outside research contracts similar 
to the Bendix one—plus increasing in-house 
effort as the Agency staff builds to its ulti- 
mate goal of about 220 staff-level people. 
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Spain Is a Stanch Ally 
SPEECH 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, Spain, a stanch ally of the 
United States, celebrated on Wednesday 
her 26th anniversary of the Spanish 
people’s uprising against the tyranny of 
communism, 

This was the first bloodshed in op- 
position to the diabolical, economic sys- 
tem devised to enslave mankind 
throughout the world. 

Today the battle still rages, when not 
in actual bullets and blood of the battle- 
field, then at the diplomatic table or at 
conferences. 

But the nation of Spain, from her be- 
ginning in defying communism, has 
prospered, and stands today not only as 
an enemy of the Red hordes, but as a 
well-proven friend of the United States. 

Her people are happy, her farms pros- 
pering, her children well fed. 

Mr. Speaker, in the tragedy of Ham- 
let, Shakespeare, gives us some good ad- 
vice: 

Those friends thou hast, and their adop- 
tion tried, grapple them to thy soul with 
hoops of steel. 


Spain is a proven military ally. Spain 
has again and again proven her worth 
to our Nation through the stationing 
of our military bases within her boun- 
daries. 

The fact is, our bases in Spain are 
probably the only secure ones outside 
of the United States. 

Nothing must be permitted to ever 
force a rift between Spain and America. 
We need her; she needs our help, 

But we must be wary, indeed, for in 
today’s world, with the United States 
facing hostile Communist nations in an 
economic struggle to the death, insidi- 
ous, pro-Communist forces are actively 
seeking to drive a wedge between our 
friends and ourselves. 

One such organization calls itself the 
“Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade.” 

Abe Lincoln would toss unceasingly in 
his grave if he knew the infamy heaped 
on his name through the use of it by 
this organization, which has headquar- 
ters in New York. Or perhaps should I 
say, more correctly, in Moscow. 

This organization, in publications, bit- 
terly assails Spanish leaders, seeking to 
sow the seeds of hatred and dissension 
between us and them. 

The HUAC, in response to my query, 
reports it has been cited by the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board, by the 
Attorney General, by the Special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities and 
by the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. 

Again, let me emphasize, Spain is a 
proven friend. Let us be sure nothing 
happens to spoil our cordial relation- 
ship. Let us just erode out such termites 
chewing away at the roots of our ties. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OY NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, last eve- 
ning it was my privilege to attend the 
Captive Nations Week dinner at the Na- 
tional Press Club here in Washington. 
Among those present were the diplomatic 
representatives of the divided nations of 
Germany, China, Korea, and Vietnam, 
and the Ministers of Latvia and Lithu- 
ania. Presiding chairman for the din- 
ner was Mr. John Richardson, of Bronx- 
ville, N.Y., whom I have the honor to 
represent in the Congress. Both Mr. 
Richardson, who is president of Radio 
Free Europe, and Dr. Ferenc Nagy, for- 
mer Prime Minister of Hungary, chair- 
man of the Assembly of Captive Euro- 
pean Nations, delivered memorable ad- 
dresses expressing our common hope and 
belief that one day captive peoples every- 
where will be able to rejoin the com- 
munity of free nations. 

For the benefit of my colleagues in the 
Congress, I would like to include the 
addresses of both Mr. Richardson and 
Dr. Nagy in the Recorp at this time: 


SPEECH BY Mn. RICHARDSON AT CAPTIVE 
Nations WEEK DINNER, JULY 18 


Thank you, Dr. Nagy. I have participated 
in many observances of Captive Nations Week 
in past years. But tonight is the first time— 
on this fourth annual observance of Captive 
Nations Week by the Assembly of Captive 
European Nations—that I have been privi- 
leged to be the presiding chairman. I con- 
sider this indeed an honor, Dr. Nagy. 

Just 4 weeks ago, a man we all know, by 
reputation if not in person, delivered a 
speech in Onesti, Rumania, and at one point 
he said plaintively: “I know the soul of the 
peasant. There wiil always be the psycho- 
logical problem in the soul of a peasant. In 
the Soviet Union, farmers keep looking in the 
barn for their horses even after they have 
given them to the collective.” 

The speechmaker was, of course, Nikita 
Khrushchey. And he had good reason to 
complain about “the soul of the peasant“ 
indeed, about the souls of people in all walks 
of life living under communism. Because 
the plain fact is that people somehow want 
not only their own horses and their own 
property—they want, too, what our Declara- 
tion of Independence called the "inalienable 
rights” of “life, liberty, and the pursult of 
happiness.“ I am not sorry to say that Mr. 
Khrushchev, and the leaders of his puppet 
regimes in the captive nations, will continue 
having this psychological problem as long as 
their captive people are deprived of their 
rights—including the right to determine 
their own forms of government independent 
of Soviet control. 

Mr. Khrushchevs’ complaint, together with 
several other factors, makes me wonder if he 
himself questions whether the wave of the 
future is the wave of communism. Other 
Communist leaders have also complained 
publicly that the people living under their 
rule simply won't become Communists. For 
example, Janos Kadar, writing for all to see 
in the Hungarian regime's official party news- 
paper, recently grumbled that most Hun- 
garians are not Marxists, and that the party 
must learn to coexist with these stubborn 
souls. “What shall we do?” Kadar cried. 
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“Shall we live with them on a war footing? 
Why should we? We only want to combat 
those who try to overthrow the peoples’ 
power.“ 

What is becoming clearer to many people, 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain, is that 
history is not on the side of comunism—in- 
deed, that the trend is clearly favorable to 
free nations, and ultimate victory belongs 
to them. What briefly are some of the 
major factors contributing to the West's 
growing strength that have widened the 
margin of the free worlds’ superiority over 
the Communist movement? 

First, the Communists have been increas- 
ingly plagued and weakened by economic 
troubles, dogmatic discord, and conflicts be- 
tween blocs. We have seen how the Krem- 
Un's pretentions to universal lawgiving can 
be defied not only by a giant China, but also 
a tiny Albania. 

Second, we see throughout the world 
what President Kennedy has called the rey- 
olution of national independence. The im- 
pulse of the new, emerging nations to aver- 
age themselves upon the former colonial 
powers has been replaced by their efforts to 
achieve true revolutions of national inde- 
pendence. The result has been a decisive 
setback to Communist ambitions—especially 
in Africa where national leaders are now 
drawing from European and American ex- 
perience to build new societies. 

Third, West Europe, which for 10 years 
has astonished the world with its capacity 
for rejuvenation, prosperity, and stability, is 
now making a living reality out of the vision 
of a European unity. This great movement— 
the political, economic, and social promise 
of the EEC and a dynamic Atlantic com- 
munity—has become, however, a nightmare 
to the Communist bloc. And one day, I say, 
the desire of the now subjugated peoples in 
East-Central Europe to join this integrated 
community of free nations will be fulfilled. 

Forth, in the United States a new spirit 
reigns: the old isolationism is dead, and 
there is a nationwide readiness to join in 
building an Atlantic community founded on 
common traditions and interests. 

Last, as a result of the foregoing factors 
and the West's growing scientific, nuclear, 
and military power, the overall strength of 
the free world has increased vastly relative 
to Communist strength. This I think has 
been a primary reason for Soviet prudence 
in recent months. 

I have expressed a hopeful outlook—point- 
ing to the wave of the future as one where 
communism will fail, and freedom will pre- 
vail. But to be certain that I am not mis- 
understood, it is imperative for me to add 
that we cannot indulge in illusory, self- 
defeating optimism. The Berlin question is 
still very much alive. Serious problems re- 
main in Africa. The situation in southeast 
Asia is still fluid and very dangerous. 
Neither the lesson of Cuba, nor the experi- 
ences of African revolutionaries, have pene- 
trated certain national revolutionary move- 
ments in South America which still have 
not learned to beware of Communists bear- 
ing gifts. And the proud, freedom-loving 
people of East-Central Europe are still cap- 
tives of an alien system, communism, and 
of a foreign power, the Soviet Union. 

The-tide of world affairs seems to point to 
national independence and freedom, yes— 
but we must. never permit our knowledge 
of this trend to make us passive. Trends can 
be changed by men with power and evil 
motives. We must never permit ourselves 
to be blinded (as Communists have some- 
times blinded themselves), by a dogma of his- 
torical inevitability. If freedom is to pre- 
vall—if the captive nations are to be free 

this will happen only because peo- 
ple in the free world, and their governments, 
renew their pledge and rededicate themselves 
to the task of gaining for all men the ideals 
and principles of human rights and na- 
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tional self-determination which alone will 
keep them free. 

Optimism, based on a dogmatic view of 
historical inevitability, leads only to passiv- 
ity. It is as dangerous to the cause of free- 
dom as the dogma which idealizes the status 
quo—a creed which is held by altogether too 
many people, some of whom are optionmak- 
ers and policysetters, These people we must 
try to convince of the dangers in such a 
belief. 

The most compelling fact of our era is the 
accellerating rate of change in all social, po- 
litical, and economic relationships, resulting 
from the series of scientific revolutions which 
we have been experiencing. There are 100 
million people enslaved by a dreary bureau- 
cratic and reactionary despotism behind the 
Curtain of Iron and the wall of brick in 
East-Central Europe alone. But freedom will 
not come to them by trend alone, nor by any 
inexorable law of change. We must not only 
continue to convey a message of hope and 
example through this curtain and behind 
this wall so that every man will know we 
truly serve the cause of freedom in what we 
call the free world. We must do more. The 
Government of the United States, and every 
free government we can influence, must ac- 
tively seek out ways and means to concert 
our talents, our energies, and our wealth in 
the cause of freedom, most y wher- 
ever freedom is denied. We cannot fail to 
champion in every forum, including the U.N., 
this cause which, above all, America repre- 
sents. No tactical reasons should outweigh 
the historical obligations of this Nation to 
stand for—and everlastingly to work for— 
its most cherished ideals. There can be no 
question of encouraging vain hopes, engag- 
ing in rash ventures, or provoking vain rev- 
olutions in this atomic age. But neither 
should unreasoning fear deter us from stand- 
ing with our allles on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. We believe that the captive peo- 
ples have a God-given right to freedom. We 
believe that they must once again live under 
the principle of government by the consent 
of the governed. 

If we adhere to these convictions, and if 
we resolve to find effective ways to act on 
these convictions. I believe that not only 
will the specter of war recede but that then, 
and only then, can we say with rightful as- 
surance; freedom will prevail. 


ADDRESS BY FERENC NaGy AT CAPTIVE NATIONS 
Dinner, JULY 18, 1962 

Mr. Chalrman, Your Excellencies, Mr. 
Goedhart, Senator Humphrey, Dr. Judd, 
Honorable Senators and Congressmen, ladies 
and gentlemen, it is my honor and privilege 
to greet you in the name of the Assembly of 
Captive European Nations. We are gathered 
here to observe, for the fourth time, Captive 
Nations Week—which the U.S. Congress in- 
stituted as a token of moral and political 
commitment of America to the goal of inde- 
pendence and freedom for the nations fallen 
victims to the only expanding colonialism of 
our times. Our first duty ts to express our 
feelings of abiding gratitude to the U.S. Con- 
gress for its action in 1959 and for the con- 
sistency of its interest in and support for 
the good cause we are trying to serve. It is 
particularly gratifying that so many distin- 
guished Members of the Congress chose to be 
with us tonight. Their presence here is in 
itself a message of encouragement to the 
people of our homeland. 

Our grateful thoughts also go to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Honorable 
John F. Kennedy, for proclaiming Captive 
Nations Week 1962 and thus continuing the 
tradition his distinguished predecessor and 
himself have set. 

We are privileged to have among us to- 
night the distinguished diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of four -forcibly divided nations: 
Germany, China, Korea, and Vietnam, and 
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the Ministers of Latvia and Lithuania. Their 
presence here symbolizes the will to recover 
freedom and the solidarity of all captive 
nations—whether entirely or only partly sub- 
merged by the Communist imperial tide; 
whether located in Europe, Asia, or the West- 
ern Hemisphere; whether nominally inde- 
pendent or formally incorporated in the 
Soviet Union proper. It also underscores 
the global nature of both perils and oppor- 
tunities the free world is confronted with 
and, perforce, the necessity of coping with 
them on the same scale. 

My main function tonight is to present 
tokens of recognition to three proven friends 
of the captive nations. But the occasion 
which has brought us together seems to 
devolve upon the chairman of the common 
Organization of nine captive European na- 
tions another duty: to take stock—as briefly 
as this can be done—of the gains or losses 
Our cause has registered during the past 
year. 

Taken from the vantage point of the capi- 
tal of the free world, the global balance sheet 
of the past year appears quite satisfactory. 
Most of the doubts on the real state of the 
World balance of power have by now been 
dissipated. Deceitful Soviet braggings not- 
withstanding, it is now generally recognized 
that militarily and economically the West 
is substantially ahead of its challenger. In 
this respect the contrast between the valiant 
threats of Khrushchey and his reluctance 
or —let us call it by its true name, his fear— 
to take any kind of offensive action in Berlin 
Speaks volumes. The Pelping-Moscow rift 
and the very serious crisis of agriculture 
throughout the Communist world brought 
about by the passive resistance of the forci- 
bly collectivized peasants—are further 
_ Brounds for an optimistic assessment of the 
World situation. 

The question which concerns us and 
should concern the entire free world is, how- 
ever, whether the vista is as cheerful when 
seen by friends of the West from another 
Vantage point—from inside the vast Soviet 
empire. On the strength of reports reaching 
us from countless sources we must conclude 
that the answer is in the negative. It is 
true, reason the thinking people behind the 
Iron Curtain, that the West has displayed 
enough determination on Berlin to deter 

chey from any physical action other 
than the rather defensive erection of the 
Wall of shame. But it is equally true that 
Over the last few years the West has accepted 
to narrow down the points at issue in Eu- 
Tope. In 1955, at the Geneva summit meet- 
it was still Europe—the whole of it— 
and the right of all its peoples to shape in 
freedom their destiny. This was gradually 
Narrowed down until today only the fate of 
the Western-held part of Berlin constitutes 
the object of negotiations. And, goes on the 
Teasoning to assure their continued pres- 
ence in West Berlin the Western Powers 
Seem prepared to enter into nonaggression 
Arrangements which the Soviet Union seeks 
Tor only one reason: because they feel that 
this would do what all their propaganda ef- 
forts have failed to accomplish over the 
Years—to persuade us that our fate is sealed 
and thus induce us to resign ourselves to 
the inevitable. Further reasons for a nega- 
tive balance sheet are drawn from develop- 
ments like Laos or Cuba, or from the im- 
Pression that in all current negotiations, 
ent for instance, concessions in- 
variably come from the West. And the 
t people behind the Iron Curtain, 
Tulers and ruled alike, note other corrobo- 
Tating indications of Western reconciliation 
With the status quo in Europe. 

In Western official statements the captive 
a tions are more and more seldom men- 
ee and when spoken about, their free- 
8 is no longer referred to in terms of an 
8 policy, but in terms of a remote 
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In the United Nations Soviet colonialism 
is occasionally used by Western spokesmen 
as à point of rebuttal. But at the very time 
when the right of self-determination moti- 
vates a major portion of the United Nations 
activities, no attempt is made to bring up, 
on its own merit, the issue of the denial of 
this right to the ancient nations engulfed 
by Soviet-Communist imperialism. 

In Western pronouncements the distinc- 
tion between the foreign-imposed regimes 
and the peoples over which they rule is too 
often ignored or blurred with the corollary 
that undue importance is attributed to the 
potentialities of cultural and economic ex- 
changes and to Western ability to influence 
by friendly contacts the regimes in the di- 
rection of more internal freedom and less 
dependence on the Soviet Union. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have enumerated 
only a few of the many reasons of disillu- 
sionment in Eastern Europe which have 
come to our attention. The important and 
disturbing point is that they all converge 
in stressing that morale has reached an all- 
time low. And this can and should not be 
a matter of indifference to free men every- 
where and particularly to the Nation which 
remains the last and best hope of man- 
kind. It is indeed very material to the 
West whether Khrushchey must or not 
reckon with the trouble-making potential 
of the captive nations in his lines of com- 
munication, And his assessment of this risk 
factor hinges largely on his judgment of the 
state of spirit in the captive countries, 
which might become an important determi- 
nant of the degree of his recklessness in a 
place like Berlin. And let us always bear 
in mind that what Moscow is after is not 
Berlin, but Western Europe. Berlin is but 
the place where Khrushchey hopes, and we 
are confident that he will keep on failing, 
to demonstrate that whenever it places- the 
United States before an alternative of risk- 
ing all or yielding substantially to Soviet 
demands the choice will be in favor of con- 
cessions with the result that the Western 
alliances will gradually distintegrate. 

It follows then that in addition to their 
moral and political commitments and to 
their long-range interest in a self-reliant 
Europe, a Europe united in its natural con- 
fines, the Western nations have a very vital 
and urgent stake in the Eastern half of 
the old continent. And it is the considered 
view of our assembly that the West can 
effectively serve both justice and self-in- 
terest by a number of actions which will at 
once rekindle hope in the hearts of the 
captive people and pave for them the way 
for eventual developments in the direction 
of freedom. We have in mind five specific 
steps: 

1. To answer Soviet demands on Berlin 
and Soviet calls for the liquidation of the 
consequences of World War II with the 
plan of an all-European peace settlement 
based on the right of self-determinaticn. 

2. To keep the question of Hungary on 
the agenda of the U.N. and renew the de- 
mand for compliance with past resolutions. 

3. To give assurance to the people of Al- 
bania that the territorial integrity of their 
country and their right of self-determina- 
tion will be safeguarded against any foreign 
Intervention. 

4. To agree on a Western declaration of 
purpose along the lines of the charter of 
hope proposed by Senator HUMPHREY in 
1959. 

5. To place on the agenda of the United 
Nations General Assembly the question of 
the denial of self-determination to the cap- 
tive countries, and, regardless of the out- 
come of any vote, to keep this question on 
the agenda until justice is done. 

On this latter point our plea is often 
dismissed with the argument that this is 
legally close to impossible. I submit that 
the records of the United Nations are re- 
plete with relevant precedents, established 
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during the last 2 years. A very recent draft 
resolution on Northern Rhodesia, intro- 
duced on April 24, 1962, in the Special Com- 
mittee of 17, better known as Decolonializa- 
tion Committee, is a case in point. By a 
few changes and substitutions it would give 
us a draft resolution containing, among 
others, these paragraphs: 

The General Assembly: 

Confirms the inalienable right of the peo- 
ple of Albania, etc., to self-determination 
and national independence. 

Recommends to the Soviet Union to take 
steps immediately to apply the provisions of 
the Declaration granting independence to 
colonial countries and peoples to the afore- 
mentioned countries, to carry out democratic 
reforms, including the introduction of uni- 
versal and equal suffrage, and to repeal all 
laws, ordinances and regulations which di- 
rectly or indirectly sanction any policy or 
practice based on political discrimination. 

Calis for the immediate release of all po- 
litical prisoners, the lifting of all bans and 
limitations on the activities of all demo- 
cratic political parties and measures to in- 
sure complete freedom of activity for all po- 
litical parties and their leaders. 

Invites the Soviet Union to withdraw all 
its armed forces from the aforementioned 
countries and to refrain from any interfer- 
ence in the preparation for and conduct of 
elections. 

Considers that the question of whether the 
aforementioned countries are to enter into 
a federation or any relationship of any other 


‘kind with other countries can be decided 


only by their proper and representative 
bodies after they have regained independ- 
ence. 

I think that by now you haye all guessed 
that the proponent of the resolution on 
Northern Rhodesia which with minor modi- 
fications has become a draft we can support 
in good conscience is none but that unblem- 
ished champion of self-determination, the 
Soviet Union. You will not find it amiss, I 
hope, if for once we are supporting a pro- 
posal closely patterned on a Soviet draft- 
resolution. 

Ladies and gentlemen, “tell the West“ is 
the anguished plea made by people in East- 
ern Europe every time they come across a 
friend preparing to flee or leave his ancestral 
homeland. If we were to condense all the 
“tell the West” messages that have reached 
us in recent months, it would sound some- 
thing like this: 

“Moscow has been bluffing you for years. 
Now it is trying to make you give in to their 
demands in places like Berlin. Call the 
bluff. Tell them that what they are after 
can only be secured by force. They will 
never try. For they have reasons to fear 
war, even a limited war, more than you. 

“We know that the Communist Empire is 
rent by profound contradictions, which in 
time will lead to disintegration. This de- 
velopment can only be foiled if you let Mos- 
cow prove to its subjects that communism is 
irresistibly advancing toward world domin- 
ion. Starve them of successes, or even 
better, show us by deeds that freedom is the 
wave of the future, and you will heip set in 
motion forces which will save mankind the 
scourges of both slavery and war.” 


What Foreign Countries Can Do for Us 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by former Secretary of 
State Christian A. Herter which ap- 
peared in This Week magazine of the 
Sunday Star of July 15, 1962: 

Millions of Americans have a distored im- 
pression of the aid we are giving the less- 
advanced nations of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. 

Both here and abroad, there is a miscon- 
ception that foreign aid is strictly a one- 
way street—away from the United States. A 
widespread belief exists that we have spent 
over $1,400 million on point 4 technical as- 
sistance and received nothing in return. 

The truth is that so-called underdevel- 
oped countries have been making real con- 
tributions to the everyday lives of the Amer- 
ican people. The have been helping to raise 
our standard of living while we have been 
aiding them. 

In my opinion, the moment has come to 

the help the United States has 
had, and to try to increase its flow. 


LET'S LAUNCH A POINT 5 


I would like to see a program launched 
by our Government, designed specifically for 
this purpose. It could be called the point 5 


program. 

Under this program, the United States 
would not give things away. We would not 
show other people how to do things, In- 
stead, we would say to less-advanced coun- 
tries, What can we learn from you?” And, 
“Please lend us your experts to teach us how 
to do things.” 

Not only would we make direct gains from 
such a program, but the whole picture that 
these developing countries have of the Unit- 
ed States would change. No longer would 
they regard us as a smug, rich Nation that 
has everything and thinks is knows every- 
thing. They would see that we really mean 
it when we say foreign aid is a two-way 
street. 

The United States has benefited astonish- 
ingly from the assistance of less-advanced 
countries, 

From the Indian plant Rauwolfia (for ex- 
ample, the drug, Reserpine, which has proven 
so effective in treating high blood pressure 
and mental disease, was developed. From 
the jungles of Latin America we get curare, 
the wonderful plant extract that helps in 
anesthesia by relaxing the muscels of pa- 
tients undergoing abdominal surgery. 

Our meat tenderizers also originated in 
the wilds of Latin America—with natives 
who wrapped meat in leaves of the papaya 
tree. The Orient gave us kudzu, a rugged 
vine widely utilized in the South to prevent 
soll erosion. 


WONDER PINE TREE FROM KOREA 


A Korean forestry expert, Dr. Sin Kyu 
Hyun, has developed a remarkable new hy- 
brid pine tree—from pitch and loblolly 
pines—at the Korean Institute of Forest 
Genetics in Suwan. It grows rapidly and 
produces an excellent quality of wood. Most 
important, it prospers in a cold climate, un- 
like most of our commercial southern lob- 
lolly pine. 

The U.S. Forest Service is giving the new 
pine tree extensive field tests in Ulinols. It 
may revolutionize our northern woods. 

We've received some splendid technical as- 
sistance, too. Specialists from Iran and Tai- 
wan have shown us new laboratory methods 
for staining bacteria and making vaccine. 

A pair of Japanese scientists have solved 
a problem that baffled domestic soybean pro- 
ducers for years—how to make American soy- 
beans palatable to Oriental consumers. 

Orientals dislike our soybeans because the 
shells are too oily and have “eyes” that 
cause ugly dark spots in cooked foods. As 
a result, we have lost millions of dollars a 
year in potential markets. 
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Finally, the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture turned to Japan for help, It loaned us 
two of its top scientists, Dr. Kazuo Shib- 
asaki and Tokuji Watansbe. Working with 
Americans at the Department of Agricul- 
ture's laboratory in Peoria, Ill., they devised 
a technique for cracking the soybeans and 
stripping their shells, leaving the flavorsome 
insides intact. 

“These developments should open a larger 
part of an expanding soybean market in 
Japan to U.S. beans,” the Department of 
Agriculture says. 

Some of the scientists brought from other 
nations to the United States for training 
have taught us more than we've taught 
them. Trainees from Thailand, Lebanon, 
and Venezuela, for instance, were assigned 
to an American laboratory doing research 
on vegetable oils. Their discoveries on ex- 
traction and uses of oil from sesame seeds 
have proved immensely valuable. 

Not long ago, the tomato crop in Cali- 
fornia was threatened by a mysterious new 
disease. A Brazilian scientist, Alvaro S. 
Costa, then in the United States, identified 
the virus that was causing the trouble—so 
that successful countermeasures could be 
taken. 

Even students who come from abroad to 
attend our colleges have made significant 
contributions. Only last January, it was 
announced that a young Peruvian studying 
engineering at Stanford University had in- 
vented a device that may be the answer to 
man’s long-sought dream of vertical take- 
offs and landings by conventional high-speed 
aircraft. 

The youth, Alberto Alvarez-Calderon, has 
designed a special rotating cylinder built 
into the wings of airplanes that enables 
them to zoom straight up or down. It does 
it by changing the direction of the propeller 
slipstream. 

Both the U.S. Army and Navy are deeply 
interested in the device. 


MORE AID ON THE WAY 


There are many, many other tangible 
things that we can learn from the less- 
advanced nations. 

Out of India’s experience with community 
self-help programs, we can borrow tech- 
niques for motivating our Navahos and other 
impoverished American Indians to improve 
themselves. 

From Latin America we can learn a lot 
more about herb medicine. Latin American 
specialists say that the variety of herbs 
used as medicine by the native population is 
tremendous, In particular, they think we 
should study corn silk. They term it “the 
cheapest and best possible diuretic, just 
boiled in water and drunk.“ 

We can learn a great deal about herb 
medicine from Pakistan, too. It is reported 
to have herbs that are very effective in the 
treatment of dysentery. 

Indonesia can teach us a great deal about 
parisitology. It has an internationally re- 
nowned parasitologist in Dr. Lie Kian Joe. 
Peru can instruct us in the effects of high 
altitudes on the human body. Some superb 
research is being done there by Dr. Alberto 
Hurtado, 

Chile can assist us in our efforts to harness 
sunlight. It has one of the world’s outstand- 
ing research centers on solar energy. 

Take the crucial matter of desalinization— 
removing the salt fom sea water so it can 
be utilized for irrigating land. The United 
States has an extensive project under way. 

However, little Israel is working on desali- 
nization techniques that may help us one 
day. 

Fishery experts say that we can get many 
technical tips from the Japanese fishing in- 
dustry. Japan is far ahead of us, it appears, 
in the artificial raising of shrimp. The Japa- 
nese carefully screen off large ocean inlets. 
The shrimp multiply swiftly and are near 
at hand for the catching, 
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In addition, the Japanese have an ingen- 
ious new scheme for luring big food fish 
close to land. They have built artificial 
reefs of hollow concrete blocks a short dis- 
tance offshore. The fish come from all over 
to make their homes inside or around the 
blocks, and the fishing catch has increased 
notably. The plan has been so successful 
that the Japanese have fondly nicknamed 
the concrete reefs, “Our fish apartment 
houses.” 

Perhaps both techniques can be applied 
in American waters. 

We can still learn much in agriculture. 
There are many admirable products in the 
less-advanced countries that might grow 
in the United States. One is the naran- 
julia of Ecuador—a refreshing, vitamin- 
packed fruit of the tomato family, prized 
for its tangy juice. Another is the chirimoya 
of Peru, a fruit with the appearance of a 
giant green apple, tastes like a combination 
of banana and pineapple. 

Our architects could gain new ideas from 
Latin America, Its architects have made 
striking advances in design and materials. 
So have the architects of Cambodia. 

Every one of the less-advanced nations has 
peerless offerings in the cultural sphere. 
The dramatic primitive art and textile de- 
signs of Africa, the delicate Chinese opera, 
the stirring folk dances of the Philippines, 
the modern symphonic music of Latin 
America—to mention but a few—could all 
enrich our American life—and some already 
do. 

It is important that we take immediate 
steps to draw fully on the reservoir of skills, 
talents, knowledge, and products that can 
be found in developing countries. 

A program of this sort would be easy 
to organize. It could be done by a stroke 
of the Presidential pen. 

Already several governmental departments 
are active along these lines. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture dispatches men over- 
seas to scout for new plants and it is car- 
rying on joint research with foreign scien- 
tists. The U.S. Public Health Service is 
supporting some oversea medical investi- 
gations. 

We have only to expand and coordinate 
these endeavors. Here are two simple steps: 

1. Each of our ambassadors to the less- 
advanced countries should be instructed 
to approach the local government and re- 
quest it to explore ways in which it can 
assist us. (It should be made very clear, 
of course, that this is not a quid pro quo 
for our American aid dollars. Rather, it is 
a recognition of the great contributions 
these countries have to make to us.) 

2. Each of our Government departments 
should be required to survey ways in which 
the United States could use assistance from 
less-advanced nations. 

No costly bureaucracy has to be estab- 
lished to run the program. A few men 
properly authorized, would be all that are 
needed to pull together the information and 
make sure it goes to government bureaus, 
universities, scientific institutions, etc., 
where it can be used. 

To begin we need only a clear statement 
by our Government expressing gratitude for 
the help we've received and letting the world 
know that it is U.S. policy to ask the aid of 
the less-advanced countries as well as to give 
them aid. 

I hope that the press and other US. 
opinion-makers will make this clear. And, 
most important, that the thousands of 
Americans who visit less-advanced coun- 
tries every year will tell them how much 
the United States appreciates and wants 
their help. 

I sincerely believe that the point 5 pro- 
gram would do great good. It would give 
the world a better, friendlier impression of 
the United States. Simultaneously, it could 
bring specific rewards to every one of us. 
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Seeking help from the developing nations 
could be one of the biggest favors we have 
ever done ourselves. 


The Alternative to Seashore Parks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle from the Virginian-Pilot of Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth, Va., Wednesday, 
July 18, 1962. 

THe ALTERNATIVE TO SEASHORE PARKS 

How exciting one finds the prospect of 
turning the entire North Carolina outer 
banks into a national seashore park nearly 
200 miles long depends on one's circum- 
stances, experiences, and philosophy. Sec- 
rotary of the Interior Udall is intrigued by 
the idea. So is the Tar Heel Governor, Terry 
Sanford. And so, among many others, are 
the region's conservationists and naturalists, 
including the armchair and dilettante vari- 
etles. 

It is more significant that Representative 
Hersert Bonner, whose congressional dis- 
trict includes the outer banks and who has 
to go before their voters biennially, is a sea- 
shore park man. He was stoutly opposed 
by real estate interests in his 1945-46 efforts 
to obtain legislation to set up the Hatteras 
National Seashore project. But that under- 
taking having become a reality, its success 
as a tourist attraction has converted critics 
into enthusiasts, Mr. Bonner says. He ad- 
Vises Virginia to complement the proposed 
expansion by making a recreational park 
of the barrier reef from the North Carolina 
line up to Sandbridge, embracing that some- 
What faded sportsman’s paradise, Back Bay. 

National parks have drawbacks, from 
Which the one at Hatteras has not been im- 
mune. They do not perfectly conserve na- 
ture, but make a museum of it—a practical 
museum, to be sure, but with an element of 
artificiality, nevertheless. One need not be 
maudlin to choose to remember Hatteras’ 
Scenery as it was before highways were built 
on its sand or public ferries began to risk its 
channel, One even may be forgiven, we 
hope, for believing that those times when 
Hatterasmen fed themselves on channel bass 
Caught on heaving lines were in many senses 
Preferable to this era of decorated tourists 
Slinging drugstore-bought lures into the 
Surf from public beaches handy to parking 
Zones and swimming pool-equipped motels. 

But one cannot afford the luxury of refus- 

to speculate on what Hatteras, in its 
modern accessibility, might have become had 
Mr. Bonner not succeeded with his park 
legislation, or on what the prospect for the 
rest of the outer banks must be if public 
Ownership and control are not extended. 

t Carolina beachland is attractive to 
™oney-spending visitors, Mr, BONNER says, 
because “ + * * it's clean, it's not full of 
honytonks, and you have room to stretch 
gut.“ The grosser sort of commercialism, 
Including flimsy housing developments, in- 
deed has been avoided, Many, many places 
Of comparable vacation potential have been 
less fortunate. 

Virginia ought to weigh Mr. BONNER'S 
advice to get into the act as the North 

ina seashore park expansion progresses. 
important, it should consider all evi- 
ence indicating that unless National Park 
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service-type protective measures are under- 
taken, its barrier reefs and beaches will be 
destroyed in time by the winds and tides. 
The best argument we know against trusting 
the shores below Virginia Beach and Sand- 
bridge to nature and business was supplied 
by the Ash Wednesday wrath. 


Mission Accomplished 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Jerusalem Post of July 4, 1962: 

MISSION ACCOMPLISHED 


In an interview in this issue the Minister 
of Finance, Mr. Levi Eshkol, has pointedly 
driven attention to the difference between 
two things: American economic assist- 
ance—which came to Israel's support at a 
critical period of the young state's existence, 
and may again be made available in case of 
need, mainly in the form of loans; and US. 
technical aid—which now comes to an end 
because Israel is considered qualified to find 
her own way in this respect, relying on her 
domestic talents and resources and able to 
pay for occasional expert advice should she 
need it. 

In stressing this, Mr. Eshkol's intention has 
presumably been to dispel possible misgivings 
concerning the future of Israel-American re- 
lations, But the point is also worth stressing 
from another angle. In spite of Israel's 
current accumulation of reserves, she may 
yet find herself short of funds for the am- 
bitious tasks she has set herself: rapidly 
absorbing a mass inflow of immigrants, rais- 
ing their living standards and holding her 
own against tremendous security odds, How- 
ever, she should no longer be regarded as a 
“developing country” in the deeper sense of 
that notion, which refers not so much to a 
country’s lack of modern factories and facili- 
ties, or even to some shortage of capital for 
implementing investment projects, but to 
a nation’s deficiency of the skills, know-how, 
social habits, and perhaps civic morale, re- 
quired to develop and run a modern economy. 

The great discovery of the postwar period 
has been that economic development (with 
all its political implications) is dependent 
not only on sound business methods but 
also on education and training in its widest 
sense, popular, vocational, and technical, 
and that aid in this field may be of more 
crucial importance than most expensive 
loans and grants. 

The Americans may not have been the first 
to make this discovery, but having made it— 
and having announced it in President Tru- 
man’s famous point 4—they have applied it 
in the most systematic and generous man- 
ner. On the other hand, they have found 
in Israel a nation apt and willing to learn 
and to adjust herself so as to graduate in 
a relatively short time. In fact, even before 
Israel had been given her testimonial by the 
U.S. administration, she had won interna- 
tional honor marks by her successful ap- 
plication of the same method—by dissemi- 
nating the know-how of economic perform- 
ance and social organization among new na- 
tions still lacking the necessary resources 
and experience. 

Indeed, the scope of work undertaken in 
this field has already assumed proportions 
unique for a country of Israel’s size, and 
may become a vexing lability for our man- 
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agerlal and expert resources, limited as they 
Still are. 

Nevertheless, Israel is proud to contribute 
in that modest, practical way to the great 
humanitarian effort to helping underdevel- 
oped nations find their own feet, and she 
gladly acknowledges both the debt of grati- 
tude which she owes to US. magnanimity 
and the example that America has set for 
other nations to follow. 


Dominick F. Rinaldi, a Public Servant, 
Is Recognized as Immigration Director 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 2, Attorney General Robert Ken- 
nedy announced the appointment of 
Dominick F. Rinaldi, former resident of 
the State of New York, as New Jersey 
district director for the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. I was very 
proud of this appointment for it was a 
recognition of a career of publie service 
and dedication to the immigration laws 
of our country. I have known Mr. Rin- 
aldi for more than 30 years. He and I 
both attended Columbia Law School and 
were roommates for a period of 2 years, 
He was one of the most brilliant stu- 
dents, very popular and sensitive to his 
responsibilities. After having passed 


the New York bar, he embarked upon 


a career in public service and worked his 
way through the Immigration Service 
until today he has reached the high posi- 
tion to which the Attorney General has 
appointed him, 

During my congressional activities, I 
have called upon Mr. Rinaldi for advice 
and guidance in many problems of im- 
migration. During my visits to Italy, 
I was in constant communication with 
him and he demonstrated to me the ef- 
fectiveness of his work in the European 
area where he was in charge of cases re- 
quiring discretionary relief. 

Mr. Rinaldi should be congratulated, 
and I also extend my congratulations to 
the Attorney General for this fine ap- 
pointment. An article in the Il! Popolo 
Italiano, a weekly newspaper in the city 
of Philadelphia, gives a summary of Mr. 
Rinaldi's background, but cannot reflect 
the humanity which this man possesses, 
the learning which is his, and the dedi- 
cation with which he is imbued in the 
performance of his governmental duties. 

The article from the Philadelphia 
newspaper follows: 

RINALDI, DIRECTOR New JERSEY IMMIGRATION 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Attorney General Rob- 


ert F. Kennedy today announced the ap- 


pointment of Dominick F. Rinaldi, of 
Closter, N.J., as New Jersey District Director 
for the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 

Mr. Rinaldi, 47, who has been with the 
Service for 21 years, previously had been As- 
sistant Deputy District Director in New York. 

Immigration Commissioner Raymond F. 
Farrell said that in 1958 Mr. Rinaldi organ- 
ized and then headed the Rome, Italy, of- 
fice of the Immigration Service. Before that, 
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he served as a special inquiry officer, examin- 
ing officer, investigator, and naturalization 
examiner and participated in a number of 
deportation cases involving criminals and 
subyersives. 

He was graduated from Columbia College 
in 1935 and Columbia Law School in 1938 and 
practiced law in New York until he joined 
the Immigration Service in 1941. 

Mr. Rinaldi is a veteran of World War II, 
is married and has two children. As head of 
the New Jersey District, one of 32 immigra- 
tion districts, he will supervise the activities 
of 117 employees. Salary for the position is 
$13,730. 


Is Communism a Philosophy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, a very 
revealing and thought-provoking article 
by Rev. C. Stephen Dunker, C.M., ap- 
peared in the National Catholic Action 
Weekly, “Our Sunday Visitor.“ I rec- 
ommend that Members of the House 
read this article, which I insert in the 
Recorp, by unanimous consent. 

The article follows: 

Is COMMUNISM A PHILOSOPHY? 

(By Rev. C. Stephen Dunker, C.M.) 

(Father Dunker gained his knowledge of 
communism firsthand. For 20 years (1931 
51) he lived in China as a Vincentian mis- 

slonary, in the province of Kiangsi, the 
cradle of Chinese communism. After hav- 
ing been under house arrest for 8 months, 
and enduring 6 days of third degree ques- 
tioning, he was before the “People’s Court“ 
five times and was finally expelled from 
China.) 

Many Americans persist in the illusion 
that communism is merely an “idealogy,” a 
“philosophy,” a “political party,” a “form of 
government” or an “economic system" which 
we can meet in the forum of polite parlor 
debate, or in friendly competition and co- 
existence. The first essential to combating 
communism is to realize that communism is 
a conspiracy of criminals who are waging 
war on the whole fabric of Western civiliza- 
tion. Communism is primarily a conspiracy 
—a international criminal conspiracy, based 
on atheism, materialism and economic de- 
terminism, organized into a party on totali- 
tarian principles, and dedicated to the use 
of all illegal and immoral means to achieve 
its goal of world conquest. 

Communists are not moral humans who 
espouse a reasonable ideology. Their eco- 
nomic system is better known for its failures 
than for successes and often ends in famine 
and poverty. Their so-called philosophy 
is so illogical, contrary to human nature 
and historical fact, that any high school 
student should be able to expose its fallacies. 

Communists are criminal conspirators who 
use words and slogans as weapons in their 
total war against us. When the Commu- 
nists cry “peace,” they really mean they 
want to conquer the world one piece at a 
time. When the Communists invite us to 
peaceful coexistence, they mean they want 
us to coexist as the man on the gallows 
coexists with the rope around his neck. 
When they urge us to have a sane nuclear 

policy, they want us to be sane like the 
Carthaginians who surrendered to the 
Romans under the mistaken idea that their 
women, children, and city would be spared 
from destruction, 
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MASTERS OF DECEIT 


The Communists are masters of deceit, 
whose sport is to beguile us into trusting 
them co that they may enjoy the sport of 
killing us. The true nature of a Commu- 
nist is illustrated by American Ambassador 
William C. Bullitt’s report of a conversation 
he had in the Kremlin with General Voro- 
shilov, a high official of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment; 

“Vorosnitov, I think the most extraor- 
dinary thing we did was to capture Kiev 
without fighting. 

“Buiirrr. How did that happen? 

“VorosHiLoyv. Well, there were 11,000 
czarist officers with their wives and children 
in Kiev and they had more troops than we 
had, and we never could have captured the 
city by fighting. So we used propaganda 
and we told them that they would be re- 
leased and allowed to go to their homes with 
their families and would be treated as well 


as possible by our army. They believed and. 


surrendered, 

“BuLuitr. What did you do then? 

“VorosHILov. Oh, we shot the men and 
boys and we put all the women and girls in 
brothels for our army. 

“Buuurrr. Do you think that was a very 
decent thing to do? 


“VoROSHILOV. My army needed women and 


I was concerned with my army's health and 
not with the health of those women. And 
it didn’t make any difference anyhow, be- 
cause the women were all dead in 3 months.” 

Today, we are engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle for the survival of Western civili- 
zation, and we need the determined action 
of every patriot to protect our freedom and 
independence. In his speech in Seattle last 
November, President Kennedy stated that 
we face the burden of a long twilight strug- 
gle“ with the Communists. Even grade 
school puplis know that, after twilight, 
comes the long night—and it will truly be 
a dark age from which civilization may never 
recover, if this defeatist attitude is not soon 
changed by the will to achieve victory over 
communism, and to maintain our freedom 
and independence. 

COMMUNIST TACTICS 


The first thing every American citizen must 
do is to learn what the Communist tactics 
are, so that we can recognize them when we 
find them in our magazines, on our tele- 
vision screens, at the movies, or elsewhere. 
Here are some of the main features of the 
current Communist line: 

1. To smear and attack all anti-Commu- 
nists, following the directive issued by the 
Kremlin on December 5, 1960, and since then 
waged relentlessly In the Communist press. 

2. To promote disarmament and the uni- 
lateral suspension of nuclear tests by Amer- 
ica. 

3. To capture the minds of our youth by 
means of Communist fronts on the campuses 
of our universities, and by the Communist 
propaganda sent into the United States from 
behind the Iron Curtain at the rate of 15 
million pleces a year carried free (since March 
17, 1961) by the U.S. Post Office. 

4. To discredit the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee and the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee. 

5. To shore up the shaky Communist and 
Socialist regimes and disguise their economic 
failure by American aid to Soviet satellites 
such as Tito, and to so-called neutralists 
such as Indonesia and Ghana. 

6. To promote trade and cultural 
changes with Communist countries. 

7. To dismantle what remains of the laws 
and regulations protecting our internal se- 
curity against espionage and subversion. 

8. To use the slogan that colonialism 
is bad in order to drive Western nations out 
of Asia and Africa and even to steal the 
Panama Canal from the United States. 

If we are alert to this propaganda, instead 
of being in a twilight, we will be in the dawn 
of victory over communism. 


ex- 


July 19 
A Grave Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
since the House today agreed to the 
public welfare amendments conference 
report of 1962—H.R. 10606—it is import- 
ant that we be reminded of the critical 
situation confronting the New York City 
welfare worker. 

A grave crisis exists in the New York 
City Welfare Department which affects 
the employees, the taxpayers and the re- 
cipients of welfare assistance. The crisis 
is dramatized by the enormous rate of 
turnover among social investigators— 
those welfare employees who make field 
visits to certify the eligibility of welfare 
aid recipients. There are two funda- 
mental causes for the abnormally high 
rate of turnover which approaches 60 
percent each year. The social investiga- 
tors with the welfare department receive 
a lower rate of pay than employees in 
comparable jobs in other city depart- 
ments. In addition to inadequate. pay, 
one investigator is responsible for be- 
tween 90 and 100 cases. Such an over- 
whelming case load makes it almost im- 
possible for the case worker to derive 
any satisfaction from his work. In April 
of this year a group of New York City 
social workers demonstrated by picket- 
ing for better conditions. 

The following article by Emma Harri- 
son which appeared in the New York 
Times of Sunday, April 15, outlines some 
of the problems facing these workers: 
[From the New York Times, Apr. 15, 1962] 
Socran WORKERS DEPLORE Crry Pay—CaseE- 

LOADS ALSO CRITICIZED BY LUNCH-HOUR 

PICKETS 

(By Emma Harrison) 

Less than 6 months ago, Frank Sprague 
joined the New York City Department of 
Welfare. He and six others began training 
at the East End Welfare Center to be social 
investigators. 

Of this group, Mr. Sprague pointed out 
from a picket line last week, only two remain. 
And that is why the pickets were marching. 

“Better pay will make us stay.“ Mr. 
Sprague's colleagues chanted as they walked 
in front of St. Nicholas Center on West 125th 
Street. 

The demonstration was the third in a 
series called by Welfare Local 371, American 
Federation of State, County, and Municipal 
Employees, American Federation of Labor, 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
The demonstrations are being held to dram- 
atize the needs of city social workers and 
their clients. 

Mr. Sprague discussed the situation as he 
marched with the other pickets. 

“Some of them,“ he said in reference to 
the trainees who started with him, left to 
take better jobs; some just got discouraged 
and left.” 


CASELOADS OF 100 


As trainees, Mr. Sprague and his colleagues 
are paid $4,850 a year. When they have com- 
pleted a year’s training, they receive $300 
more. 

While undergoing training, they are far 
from on student status. Right from the start 
they begin the duties of social investigators; 
investigating eligibility claims, arranging for 
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payments and making followup investiga- 
tions after the welfare payments begin. 


Their caseloads are rapidly stepped up.. 


During the last 9 months of the year’s train- 
ing, they may, as Mr. Sprague said he does; 
now, be responsible for 100 welfare cases at 
a time, 

“Wages up. Caseloads down.” the pickets 
yelled. Their cry made it plain that the 
social workers are just as critical of the case- 
load situation as of their pay. They believe 
they are underpaid, true enough. They also 
believe they are so overloaded with cases that 
they cannot possibly do satisfactory work. 

Mr. Sprague said he had taught school in 
Chicago and completed graduate studies in 
education, thereby more than fulfilling, the 
department's requirements for a bachelor’s 
degree, 

“Everybody is in agreement that we have 
to stop this crazy turnover of staff,” said 
Frank Petrocelli, president of the local and 
a department employee himself. More than 
1,200 of the 1,900 investigators in the depart- 
ment resign each year, he said, because of 
low pay, overwork, and frustration at being 
unable to do the job the way they should be 
doing. 

“More and more everyone agrees that our 
Job is to give service and rehabilitation, not 
just to hand out money,” he said, The Fed- 
eral Government agrees, the State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare agrees, Welfare Com- 
missioner James R. Dumpson agrees, but real 
action to change the situation is elusive, 
he said. 

GOOD SERVICE, LOW COST 

“We want people to realize,” said Nicholas 
Buccinna, vice president of the local, the 
misconception of the Welfare Department as 
a dispnser of largess. 

"While we are interested in decent work- 
ing conditions, we want people to realize 
that better services will eventually cost the 
city and the taxpayer less. We want to put 
People back on their feet and off welfare,” 
he sald, 

Although turnover is high, Mr, Buccinna 
has been with the department 28 years and 
Mr. Petrocelli has been with it 23 years. 

The high turnover rate is just as scandal- 
Ous a waste of the public funds as are the 
Occasional highly publicized cases of wel- 
fate chiselers“ that arouse public indigna- 
tion, they point out. 

Bernard Brown, social service chairman of 
the local and a case supervisor at East End 
Center, steppod out of the picket line to 
Confirm that things are bad all over. 

“Recruitment has been speeded up lately,” 
he admitted, “But it just means more in 
and out. What good is a worker who's only 
been there 4 months?” he asked. 

The pickets, meanwhile, kept moving. 

e demonstration was on their own time; 

y had picked lunch hour so as not to 
disrupt services at centers. 

Mr. Brown said the workers felt frustrated 

use no one knows who's “bargaining” 
With them. 

“Everybody's always a ‘good guy’ when 

You deal with the city,” he said. 

DUMPSON PRAISED 
Most workers agree that Commissioner 
pson is a “good guy,” but not in the 
Pass-the-buck manner that Mr. Brown 
Seant, Mr. Dumpson's budget request last 
zn contained a plea for higher salaries 
or social investigators. He asked that the 
investigators be upgraded on a par with city 
Probation officers, who make $1,000 more a 
year after 2 years’ service than do the in- 
vestigators. The same education is required 
A both, so after 2 years’ service in Welfare. 
many investigators move over to Probation, 

4nd get an immediate $1,000 increase. 
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Address by Hon. William Preston Lane, 
Jr., Before Department of Maryland 
American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, last 
night I attended the opening ceremonies 
of the 44th annual convention of the 
Department of Maryland American Le- 
gion. The convention was called to or- 
der in Hagerstown, Md., by Depart- 
ment Commander F. Rollin McCardell. 
The principal address was delivered by 
the Honorable William Preston Lane, Jr., 
former Governor of the State of Mary- 
land. Governor Lane’s thoughtful, 
scholarly, and patriotic address received 
a warm response from the Legionnaires 
present as it will from all Americans. 

The text of his address is appended 
for the information of Members of the 
Congress: 

ADDRESS BY Hon. WILLIAM PRESTON LANE, 
JR., BEFORE DEPARTMENT OF MARYLAND 
AMERICAN LEGION 
You have paid Hagerstown and Washing- 

ton County a high compliment in deciding 
to hold your annual department conyention 
here, and our welcome to you is all the more 
sincere and heartfelt because of those things 
for which you stand and for which you are 
willing to fight to defend and maintain the 
ideals of our American way of life. 

‘Our organization was born in our lifetime, 
43 years ago, following the First World War, 
and its membership, now over 3 million 
strong, are those who have seen honorable 
active military service in the First and Sec- 
ond World Wars and the Korean war. Our 
members are those who, in their lives, have 
demonstrated a willingness of personal sac- 
rifice to maintain and defend those ideals of 
freedom and justice that gave us birth as a 
Nation over 180 years ago. 

Our aims and purposes are best expressed 
in the preamble to our constitution, and I 
quote; 

“For God and country, we associate our- 
selves together for the following purposes: 
To uphold and defend the Constitution of 
the United States of America; to maintain 
law and order; to foster and perpetuate a 
100 percent Americanism; to preserve the 
memories and incidents of our associations 
in the great wars; to inculcate a sense of in- 
dividual obligation to the community, State 
and Nation; to combat the autocracy of both 
the classes and the masses; to make right 
the master of might; to promote peace and 
good will on earth; to safeguard and trans- 
mit to posterity the principles of justice, free- 
dom and democracy; to consecrate and 
sanctify our comradeship by our devotion 
to mutual helpfulness.” 

In our generation we have fought against 
the autocratic ambition of a Kaiser who 
sought world domination, of the designs of 
a maniac, Hitler, who sought the extermina- 
tion of all whom he hated, and of a Mao 
Tse-tung, who would forever erase on this 
earth the ideals of God-fearing and freedom- 
loving people. And there now hangs over us 
and the rest of the world the heavy cloud of 
communism, It would seem that ours is a 
neverending struggle, whether in war or at 
peace. 
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While we seek to promote peace and good 
will on earth, it is our obligation to safeguard 
and transmit to posterity the principles of 
justice, freedom, and democracy. 

This neverending struggle has gone on 
since we fought to obtain our freedom 185 
years ago, and it may continue after we are 
gone. It was true then, and the patriots of 
that day were true Legionnaires, whose 
examples we now strive to follow. 

Let's look back to the trials and sacrifices 
they made that we might live as free peo- 
ple. 

Following the statement of our Declara- 
tion of Independence and during our fight 
to obtain and preserve it, we had formed 
a loosely knit confederation of the Thirteen 
Original States. Conditions prevailing from 
1781 to 1787 were characterized by John 
Fiske as “drifting toward anarchy.” In 
1782, the Continental Army in its Newburg 
camp was semimutinous and conscious of 
its power. When it hinted to General Wash- 
ington that it would like to make him king, 
he replied, “I view your suggestion with 
abhorrence. You could not find a person 
to whom your proposal is more disagreeable, 
If you have any regard for your country 
or respect for me, banish such thoughts 
from your mind and never again communi- 
cate a sentiment of like nature.“ 

John Fiske characterized the years be- 
tween Yorktown and the adoption of the 
Constitution as “the critical period of 
American history,“ He said; “By 1786 un- 
der the universal depression and lack of 
confidence, all trade had well nigh stopped, 
and political quackery, with its cheap and 
dirty remedies, had full control of the field. 
There was a Barmecide feast of economic 
vagaries." Seven States issued flat money 
whose sole legacy is a phrase: “Not worth 
a continental.” In Rhode Island there was 
tyranny, and in Massachusetts, rebellion. 
Courthouses were burned and judges in- 
timidated by armed mobs. Demogags de- 
clared that the time had come for wiping 
out all debts. Three hundred mutinous 
soldiers of the Continental Army drove the 
Continental Congress out of Philadelphia, 
and it sought refuge in Princeton. In 1783 
George Washington declared that it must 
soon be determined whether the Revolution 
had been a blessing or a curse. 

Out of this chaos was born the need and 
the spirit to found a strong government. 
Washington and Franklin and Madison and 
their associates demanded law and order, 
and the discharge of every public and pri- 
vate obligation. They knew that on that 
historic day, when, for the first time, some 
man fulfilled at personal sacrifice a prom- 
ise he had made, social confidence was born 
and civilization began. They knew that 
civilization had to be protected from the 
lawless and from those empirics who would 
souse the body-politic with poisonous pan- 
aceas. 

The Thirteen Colonies found themselves 
at odds, not only with each other, but with 
the weak and loosely knit government they 
had formed. 

Out of this confusion, emerged the Conven- 
tion under which we have lived and pros- 
pered for over 175 years. 

This Convention met in Philadelphia on 
May 25, 1787, There was then not one great 
republic on earth. Catherine the Great 
ruled Russia, Frederick the Great ruled 
Prussia, Louis XVI ruled France, and the 
divided people of Italy were ruled by petty 
despots. On the English throne sat George 
II, against whom we had lately rebelled. 
In 1787, Thomas Paine in England was writ- 
ing a book called, The Rights of Man.” For 
the sentiments he therein expressed he was 
charged with treason and became a fugitive 
from “English justice.” 

The supreme problem in 1787 was to found 
a nation in which neither tyranny nor law- 
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leseness would be tolerated, nor legislative 
alchemy encouraged, a nation ruled neither 
by despots nor demagoges, a “government of 
the people ruled neither by a man nor a 
mob.“ 

The delegates to the Convention of 1787 
wore adequate men. They could have been 
the dedicated Legionnaires of our day. They 
knew both history and humanity. Every 
one of them was inured to toil and hardship. 
Not one of them had learned to walk by being 
earried. They entertained no idea of estab- 
lishing u nation, in which indolence would be 
remunerative, Whatever they possessed rep- 
resented an achievement, not an endow- 
ment, To them government was something 
to live under, not on. 

It was in that atmosphere that our form 
of government was born. Í 

It has been said that after 4 long months 
of labor in secret sessions, surrounded by an 
anxious citizenry, the delegates emerged 
from Convention Hall late in the night of 
September 17, 1787, with their work com- 
pleted. 

A lady, keeping a vigil in a lighted window 
along the street, recognized Mr. Franklin and 
anxiously called to him, “Mr. Franklin, what 
is it?” He is said to have replied, “It is a 
Republic, Madam, if we can keep it.” 

Thus was born the Constitution of the 
United States which we Legionnaires have 
sworn to uphold and defend. 

Tonight, it would be inappropriate to com- 
ment in any detail on the content of that 
great document, but it would be appropriate 
to pause to contemplate the meaning of its 
purposes. They are contained briefly in its 
preamble, and I quote: 

“We the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide 
for the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty, to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this constitution for 
the United States of America.” 

We, here, now are engaged, not in cele- 
bration, but in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the War Between the States. 
The wounds of that conflict have long since 
been healed, and our purpose now is to do 
honor to both the men of the North and 
of the South, and to erase the few remain- 
ing scars that may have too long remained. 
We hope it to be the last commemoration 
of our reunion in a common purpose. That 
common purpose has never been more elo- 
quently expressed than in the conclusion 
words of Abraham Lincoln's Gettysburg ad- 
dress when he said, “It is for us the living, 
rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work which they who fought here have 
thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for 
us to be here dedicated to the great task re- 
maining before us; that from these hon- 
cred dead we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave the last full mea- 
sure of devotion; that we here highly re- 
solve that these dead shall not have died 
in vain; that this Nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom; and that Goy- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth.” 

In no clearer language has our obligation 
ever been stated, as he then and we now 
face the future, 

Our constitutional government has sur- 
vived transition from Thirteen Colonies along 
the Atlantic seaboard to a continental em- 
pire, survived the struggle between a society 
of planters and one of traders and manu- 
facturers, survived civil war and came out 
stronger, survived entry into world affairs, 
survived transition from a homogeneous folk 
of one stock to a melting pot of races and 
peoples. There is no good reason to fear 
that we cannot survive the class struggles 
incident to modern industrial development 
and economic unification in the wake of 
air transport, radio, television, and our en- 
trance to an atomic and space age. 
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In our generation we have fought “to make 
the world safe for democracy,” we have 


fought against the mania of a Hitler and the 


diabolical ideology of a Stalin, now a Khru- 
shehev. 

Today, arrayed against us in powerful 
strength are the forces of communism that 
would forever wipe out the last vestige of all 
that we have striven to create and preserve. 

In the face of our gigantic battle to live 
as free people, there is a quiet satisfaction 
in coming to a convention of the American 
Legion, and to talk of these things. The 
satisfaction is not only quiet but confident, 
confident that from the graves of our com- 
rades who have made the supreme sacrifice, 
will come the call to us, the living Legion- 
naires, for continued leadership for victory 
in our struggle to survive, 


Democratic Congress Balks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Adrian 
(Mich.) Daily ‘Telegram of July 9, 1962: 

Democratic CONGRESS BALKS 


President Kennedy's declaration in the 
1960 campaign that a Democratic Congress 
working under the leadership of a Demo- 
cratic President “would get things moving 
again” is not working out well. There still 
remains far more than normal unemploy- 
ment, the national economy is sluggish, the 
stock market has suffered a deep slump. 
And a Democratic Congress is balky on pet 
measures of the administration. 

Despite a margin of 263 Democrats to 174 
Republicans in the House, administration 
bills are either defeated by the loss of Demo- 
cratic votes (43 Democrats from 20 States 
voted against the Kennedy farm bill) or are 
passed with such narrow that ad- 
ministration prestige is left tarnished. 

The plain fact is that whatever Mr. Ken- 
nedy's popularity over the country, as re- 
corded by opinion surveys, his popularity 
in Congress is low. Even some stalwart 
Democrats there appear to regard him as an 
upstart. The avalanche of special messages 
he has sent to Congress—each declaring an 
urgent need for action—is creating resent- 
ment. Most Members would like to get home 
to mend fences in their districts; an election 
is coming on in November, But the Presi- 
dent seems determined to keep them in 
Washington all summer, The House Mem- 
bers don't like this prospect. 

Congress is always jealous of its powers. 
The President's tactics only stimulate the 
disposition to show him who is running the 
country. As for Congress, and the people, 
they are seeing clearer than ever before how 
political Mr. Kenneyd's approach is to prob- 
lems of Government. He seems always to 
weigh measures on the basis of what partisan 
advantage they may gain. He makes ap- 
pointments the same way. ‘These are the 
tactics of a political boss. 

In his campaign he declared: “What we 
need, what this campaign is intended to 
bring, is action instead of drift, leadership 
not salesmanship.” There has not been 
much action in this session of Congress on 
administration measures. 

U.S. News & World Report recently pub- 
lished a box score on 24 Kennedy proposals 
of top importance. One had been passed by 
Congress and signed into law—Job retrain- 
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ing. Two—the proposed urban affairs de- 
partment and the ban on literacy tests for 
voters—had been killed outright. Since 
then the House voted down the Kennedy 
farm bill. But it has passed the trade ex- 
pansion bill. The remaining 19 measures 
are pending—some likely to pass, others 
likely to be modified or rejected. That's 
not much of a record of action. 

And the President cannot rightly singile 
out the Republicans as being the roadblock. 
The Democrats are in a big majority, they 
hold big majorities on all the committees. 
They have enough votes to carry measures 
despite the Republicans. When bills are 
turned down or modified, when measures are 
held up in committee, it is because of Demo- 
cratic votes. 

Actually the Democrats had majorities in 
the House and Senate the last years of the 
Eisenhower election, The 1960 election in- 
creased those majorities and put in a Demo- 
eratic President, Mr. Kennedy got what he 
asked for in the election. So far he has 
not delivered very much of what he said 
such election results would produce, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the Eouse of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 
Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 728, 
Supp. 2). s 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Morgantown, W. Va., Municipal Airport 
Will Provide for Modern Facilities; 
Aviation and Civic Leaders Gather 
To Hear FAA Official Praise Com- 


munity Progressiveness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
July 14, 1962, groundbreaking cere- 
Monies were held at the Morgantown, 
W. Va., Municipal Airport, for the con- 
Struction of a Federal aviation flight 
Service station, a new terminal, and a 
West Virginia University classroom- 
hangar building. The construction of 
these spacious and modern facilities on 
the historic grounds of that area is ample 
testimony to the desire and determina- 
tion of West Virginians to keep abreast 
of latest developments in aviation, and 
to secure for our citizens the broadened 
blessings which air travel and transport 
Provide. 

In 1960, progressive leaders and city 
Officials in Morgantown sponsored a 
$790,000 bond issue, which when com- 

ined with Federal matching funds, is 
being used to finance the construction 
and expansion of the municipal airport. 
In the heaviest turnout in their history 
0 percent of these responsive West Vir- 

voted in favor of the bond issue, 
and thereby laid the groundwork for 
Modernization now being carried for- 
Ward. 

A new runway has been constructed 

Teasing the field capacity from 3,600 
feet to 5,400 feet, and opening it to serv- 
ce from an increased variety of larger 
aircraft. A longer runway coupled with 
the new terminal, flight service station, 
and classroom-hangar makes the Mor- 
gantown airport among the most mod- 
ern in the State, and certainly presages 
additional expansion in the future. 

Before proceeding to the airport for 

e ground-breaking ceremonies, some 
200 officials and guests gathered at the 
Morgan Hotel for a congenial luncheon 
Presided over by E. C. Arkwright, chair- 
Man of the chamber of commerce air- 
Port committee. 

Moving to the airfield the group heard 
Words of welcome from Dean Chester A. 
Arents, president of the Morgantown 
fhamber of Commerce, who presided at 

he ground breaking. Also addressing 
© gathering were: U.S. Representative 
Harley O. Staggers: Hon. William More- 
d, majority leader of the West Vir- 
State Senate; S. W. Bobskill, spe- 

cial assistant for community relations 
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from the Federal Aviation Agency east- 
ern region; James A. Swadley, president 
of the board of governors of West Vir- 
ginia University; the newly elected mayor 
of Morgantown, Hon. Charles Blissett; 
and myself. 

Mr. President, in speaking to an atten- 
tive audience of 500 civic-minded citi- 
zens and friends of West Virginia avia- 
tion, including the radio listeners, S. W. 
Bobskill, an expert in community rela- 
tions, commented on the progressive at- 
titude and high degree of community in- 
terest exhibited in support of the new 
construction. He likewise pointed out 
the numerous advantages which would 
accrue to business and industry in the 
Morgantown area as a result of increased 
airport capability. Mr. Bobskill stated 
that: 

A modern airport often makes the differ- 
ence between a community that wins new 
industry and one that loses its chances for 
attracting industry. 


I am certain that these words have 
real meaning for the Morgantown Cham- 
ber of Commerce and for its managing 
director, James McCartney, who planned 
the recent ceremonies. 

Also representing the Federal Aviation 
Agency were: Allen Taylor, Air Traffic 
Control Area Supervisor, Washington, 
D.C.; Laverne Dettinger, chief, systems 
maintenance district office, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Timothy Hartnett, Assistant Chief, 
Establishment Branch, and A. J. Narciso, 
Chief, Communication and Radar Unit, 
New York, N..; Don Schoeder, Estol 
Gans, Vincent L. Kish, Fred S. Hinson, 
Russell Leeper, and John E. Jennings, all 
of Morgantown, W. Va. 


Air carrier service into Morgantown 
is provided by the well regarded Lake 
Central Airlines, an organization that 
has enjoyed steady growth in recent 
years. Representing that air carrier 
were: James W. E. Humphrey, vice presi- 
dent for merchandising; M. Blaney, di- 
rector of State and community rela- 
tions and P. Holliday, district manager. 
Local personnel include Resident Man- 
ager W. Zablotsky, A. LaMarche, M. Cor- 
tez, P. Crotty, and M. Balles. 

Immediately following the ground- 
breaking a Lake Central aircraft was 
available to fly interested spectators 
aloft for a scenic aerial view of airfield 
facilities and the surrounding area. The 
plane was piloted by Capt. Zander Koop, 
with Lee Eckerd acting as flight officer, 
and Miss Marian Makin serving as 
stewardess. 

Mr. President, it was truly inspiring 
to witness the enthusiastic cooperation 
that was so evident in Morgantown. 
Leaders in industry, community, educa- 
tion, and government have combined 
their efforts, and are significantly con- 
tributing to the prosperity and promise 
of our State. 


I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Bobskill’s address, and my own 
remarks at these groundbreaking cere- 
monies be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY S. W. BOBSKILL, SPECIAL ASSIST- 
ANT FOR COMMUNITY RELATIONS, FEDERAL 
AVIATION AGENCY, EASTERN REGION, AT 
MORGANTOWN MUNICIPAL AIRPORT GROUND- 
BREAKING CEREMONIES, MORGANTOWN, W. VA., 
JULY 14, 1962 = 
Senator RANDOLPH, Congressman STAGGERS, 

representatives of the chamber of commerce 

and of the University of West Virginia, 
honored guests, and ladies and gentlemen of 
this wonderful city of Morgantown, W. Va. It 
is a great pleasure for me to appear here in 
behalf of the Federal Aviation Agency and 
help the city in its groundbreaking ceremony, 

I take particular pleasure in giving you a 
short résumé about the new flight service sta- 
tion which we are breaking ground for today. 
It is to be a two-level structure, housing elec- 
tronic equipment and pilot-briefing capabil- 
ities, and will provide for the safe and ef- 
ficient conduct of flight and give radio cover- 
age within an area of 400 square miles. ‘The 
building and its equipment will be manned 
by specialists who know the entire area—its 
navigation aids, its airways, its routes, and 
its weather. There were three local bidders 
for the constuction of this new building, 
and award was made to the low bidder, the 
Liston Construction Co. of Morgantown. 
The cost of the building itself is $165,638 and 
of the electronic equipment about $75,000. 
It will cover approximately 4,700 square feet, 
and actual construction will begin this 
July 16, with completion date set for Jan- 
uary 16, 1963. Commissioning is scheduled 
for May 30, 1963. 

At the time the flight service station was 
established here in January 1945, seven men 
were employed. Today there are 22 em- 
ployees, which clearly shows you the growth 
potential. 

Senator Rax DO has already so eloquently 
covered the responsibilities and the value and 
importance of this ground breaking that I 
can only say, Me, too.“ But I would like to 
say that we are indeed pleased by the pro- 
gressive action of your community and of 
your leaders. You have been striving for this 
goal that you have reached today. Now, with 
your airport’s further development, you will 
be able to reach into space as a vital part of 
the Nation's aviation program and help your 
community toward greater economic benefits. 

I believe you have shown clearly your 
awareness of the fact that a modern airport 
often makes the difference between a com- 
munity that wins new industry and one that 
loses its chances for attracting industry. 
Before a firm will plan to build a new plant 
or branch office within an area, thus bring- 
ing in commercial and industrial livelihood, 
a prime consideration is that the area must 
have adequate air facilities. Surveys indi- 
cate that In about 70 percent of the cases 
lack of such facilities will rule out any con- 
sideration. 

Aviation has improved our modern way of 
life. The impact of the jet age has been 
felt in all areas, public and private, business 
and pleasure. It once took 80 days to travel 
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around the world; now it can take 1 day; 
or even literally, as our astronauts have 
shown, only a few hours. It is aviation that 
has profited the businessman in cutting 
time and travel costs; that has provided in 
its jetplanes the most comfortable mode 
of travel ever developed; that enables peo- 
ple to see loved ones whom, only 50 years 
ago, they might never have expected to see 
again in a lifetime; that speeds precious 
medicines to the critically ill, or the sick 
to healing specialists and clinics; and that 
brings previously unobtainable delicacies to 
our table. The progress of aviation has aided 
in our betterment economically, culturally, 
and physically. 

During the ride from the hotel to the alr- 
port, Senator RanpoLtpH told me that you 
people have not only contributed money and 
time to help build this wonderful airport, 
but you all have contributed of yourselves. 
He feels that each of you have a personal 
interest of participation in this airport, 
which I think is a highly commendable 
situation. You people have opened a gate 
to the world and joined the great aviation 
community of the world—as a matter of fact, 
of other worlds in space. 

Your wonderful cooperation and great 
endeavor enhances the nationwide effort in 
which you are joined by all the cities of the 
United States and which has resulted in 
the Federal airport aid program. It is 
through this program that the FAA has been 
able to invest over $1,700,000 in helping to 
develop this airport. This, together with the 
considerable moneys your community has 
invested, has made this venture an outstand- 
ing success. N 

The future offers us many advantages. 
Communities must strive to provide better 
and more efficient service. And this will be 
obtained through your cooperation and the 
cooperation of State officials such as Senator 
RANDOLPH and Congressman Sraccers and 
of your local government oficials who are 
willing to benefit from the air age. 

Again, I wish to compliment and congrat- 
ulate you and your government officials on 
the progressive and forward thinking of your 
entire community, and particularly the 
chamber of commerce and the leaders of the 
University of West Virginia, and the action 
of all of you in the establishment of this 
modern facility in the fine city of Morgan- 
town, W.Va. God bless you. 

REMARKS OF SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
DEMOCRAT, OF WEST VIRGINIA, aT GROUND- 
BREAKING CEREMONIES, MUNICIPAL ATRPORT, 
Morcantown, W. Va., Jury 14, 1962 


We gather today in recognition of another 
significant event in the history of aviation in 
West Virginia. I recall the vision and vigor 
of such leaders as Elmer Prince and Bill Hart, 
both of whom are active now as in the ear- 
lier days. I also remember the effort of the 
late Col. W. C. Greer. 

As we break ground for the construction 
of a Federal aviation flight service station 
structure, a new terminal, and a West Vir- 
ginta University classrcom-hangar building, 
we realize the far-reaching changes which 
flight has brought to our environment, and 
concept of living. 

Among recent developments, the most 
amazing is the man-in-space program which 
has captured the imagination and attention 
of the entire world. Our astronauts are 
traveling over 5,000 miles an hour, over 100 
miles above the earth, and experiencing the 
weird sensation of weightlessness as the fin- 
gers of gravity begrudgingly loosen their 
grip. A decade ago we would have looked 
upon these feats as perhaps the supreme ac- 
complishment. Today, while thrilled and 
_ challenged with each new achievement, we 

nevertheless regard each as a sort of proving 
run for something even more spectacular. 
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The greatness of aviation, however, is not 
confined to the spectacular alone. It flour- 
ishes, rather, on its ability to satisfy man’s 
yearning for a better way of life, and ulti- 
mately as an instrumentality for world un- 
derstanding among nations and peoples. 

Thus, we have in America today a vast 
national air carrier system that this year 
will, transport some 60 million passengers— 
men, women, teenagers, small children, and 
babies—at speeds approaching the speed of 
sound. How fantastic it would have seemed 
just a few years back to consider an aged 
couple, or a mother with babe in arms trav- 
eling over 600 miles an hour, 5 to 6 miles 
above the earth's surface. Today it is not 
fantastic, it is commonplace, it is our way 
of life. 

West Virginians are attuned to this dy- 
namic force which has so altered the globe, 
and which holds sway over its commerce, its 
pleasures, and its military might. 

The construction of fine new facilities on 
these historic grounds is ample testimony 
to the Morgantown’s desire, and determina- 
tion to keep abreast of latest developments 
in aviation, and to secure for her citizens 
the broadened blessings which air travel and 
transport provide. 

The new terminal building which will 
soon stand on this landmark of progress 
will be do much to encourage and promote 
air travel to and from this progressive city 
and area and will facilitate the growth of 
passenger traffic. I predict the time, not 
too far distant, when Morgantown will gen- 
erate a daily average of 100 passengers, and 
2,100 each month. 

Traffic increases will naturally promote 
faster handling of the mails (1,800 pounds 
are now processed monthly), and likewise 
expand all commercial shipping of air freight 
(now averaging 7,000 pounds a month) 
and air express (at the rate of 3,000 pounds a 
month). 

In providing a classroom-hangar capa- 
bility under the auspices of our fine State 
university, we further the aims of educa- 
tion in an industry where constant research 
and change are the only insurances against 
obsolescence. Students will benefit im- 
measurably from the opportunity to study 
and work in the modern laboratory situa- 
tion which is physically begun today. 

The Federal aviation agency filght service 
station which is to be constructed here 
will also make lasting contributions to the 
convenience and safety of aircraft opera- 
tion in the Morgantown complex. One of 
over 400 such stations in the United States, 
it will offer a full range of aids to air car- 
riers, private aircraft, and military planes. 
Among these wil be briefing and flight 
planning assistance, weather surveillance 
and information service, orientation of lost 
aircraft, and search and rescue operations 
in the event that such become necessary. 

Another feature, which will be especially 
valuable here at Morgantown, is the aircraft 
advisory service. Acting as an efficient sub- 
stitute for the control tower at smaller 
airfields, the aircraft advisory unit provides 
pilots with local runway, weather, and traf- 
fic information, and contributes to the over- 
all safety of airport operations. 

In thelr new facilities, the FAA flight 
service station will be a boon to air travel 
at Morgantown, and throughout West Vir- 
ginia and, yes, adjacent States. 

It is with justifiable pride, therefore, that 
we witness and participate in ceremonies of 
progress. We know that this growth brings 
convenience, knowledge, and safety to our 
citizens—and more than that—it is tangible 
evidence of the rapid and ever-increasing 
strides which man is making in his quest 
for peace. 
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Food and Agriculture Act of 1962 


SPEECH 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 19, 1962 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 12391) to im- 
prove and protect farm income, to reduce 
costs. of farm programs to the Federal Goy- 
ernment, to reduce the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s excessive stocks of agricultural 
commodities, to maintain reasonable and 
stable prices of agricultural commodities 
and products to consumers, to provide ade- 
quate supplies of agricultural commodities 
for domestic and foreign needs, to conserve 
natural resources, and for other purposes. 


Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL. Mr. Chair- 
man, I doubt that there are a dozen 
Members of the House who have not dur- 
ing the past 12 months made speeches 
supporting the idea that the Govern- 
ment must “get out of agriculture” and 
return it to the workings of a free mar- 
ket, Yet when these beliefs were put 
to the test by the Harding amendment 
to H.R. 12391 only 79 Members voted in 
favor of a substantial step in that direc- 
tion. Iwas one of the 79. 

I have a tremendous respect for Agri- 
culture Secretary Orville Freeman. I 
think the Nation owes a tremendous 
debt of gratitude to anyone who is 
willing to tackle what I consider the sec- 
ond most difficult job in the country. He 
has displayed exceptional courage, initi- 
ative and good hard work in tackling a 
whole series of impossible problems. I 
do not wish to add to his troubles, but I 
believe this bill is a mistake. 

Our present agricultural programs, 
built in a patchwork fashion over the 
past 20 years, have utterly failed to re- 
solve our farm problems. I think the 
taxpayers and urban consumers of this 
country—along with a majority of farm- 
ers—are fed up with these crazy, open- 
end, blank-check programs. I think it is 
time we reversed the trend and really 
Started back toward a free market for 
agriculture instead of just talking about 
it. In my opinion the Government 
should resume as soon as possible its 
traditional role of serving farmers only 
through programs such as research, ex- 
tension agents, information, loan assist- 
ance, and rural electrification. 

As a nation we cannot long continue 
to produce 50 percent more farm prod- 
ucts that we can consume. At a time 
when our Federal budget is $6 billion out 
of balance we cannot afford to spend $3 
to $4 billion on programs which do not 
work. 

Sooner or later we are going to reduce 
our farm production to the level of de- 
mand. This will occur either first, 
through the imposition of farm controls 
which actually control; or, second, 
through the operations of a free market. 
I prefer the freedom route and will vote 
against H.R. 12391 for this reason. It 
was my thinking previously that the 
majority of the Members of Congress 
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were not willing at this time to take any 
meaningful steps toward a free market; 
for this reason I supported the next best 
alternative—the Kennedy-Freeman bill 
which the House rejected last month. I 
refuse to support any further tempo- 
rary, or piecemeal, or voluntary pro- 
Grams of the kind which pile up more 
Surpluses and cost more billions. I hope 
the Congress in the next session will take 
a hard and realistic look at all of our 
farm programs. I hope we will never 
again enact sugar legislation which re- 
quires American consumers to pay more 
than twice the world market price. 
H.R. 12391 carries an estimated price 
tag of $2.4 billion. I refuse to buy it. 


Fruits of Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


oY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
big tendency is to forget all about the 
day-to-day operation of foreign aid once 
it has cleared its legislative hurdles and 
Outside of a reluctant groan here and 
there, we settle down to another year 
of complacency while the bureaucratic 
Spenders bestow our largesse all over the 
World. A close study of the operation 
of this program gives little cause for 

tranquil attitude. We not only 
Waste great amounts of the taxpayers’ 
Money but we also fail in our effort to 
Dromote freedom throughout the world 
all too many cases. 

On July 19, 1962, the Washington Post 
Carried a three-column, two-line head- 
ing which proclaimed “Iran Premier Re- 

alling United States Unfair for 
Not Giving Enough Aid.” Premier Ali 
resigned in a huff, according to the 
article, and we were to blame. He told a 
news conference that U.S. aid to Iran 
Was far less than that given other coun- 
tries of comparable size and need. No 
thanks for what we had done—just 
blame us for not giving enough. By 
What right do any of these recipients 
Question the aid we give to them? 
t has happened to old-fashioned 
gratitude? 

Indonesia shows constantly that it 

des not deserve our foreign aid by its 
actions in establishing a totalltarian re- 
Sime and repression of free thought. 

tly, President Sukarno announced 
Outlawing of all political and social 
Organizations which refuse to accept his 
guided democracy” doctrine. Included 
Were three worldwide organizations, the 
nic Lodge, Rotary, and the Rosi- 


One of the best examples of how well 
We are winning friends was indicated by 
an announcement which the Govern- 
ment made on the day after the $4.6 bil- 

on giveaway program was passed by 
for. Congress. It should lead the avid 
Creign aid worshippers to wonder a lit- 

Some background is necessary to 
but the story in its proper perspective. 

Under Public Law 480 which provides 

or disposal of surplus agricultural com- 
ties abroad, the United States has 
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accumulated foreign currencies through 
sales of these products. The public is 
lulled into undeserved complacency when 
it reads that we sell 10 million tons of 
our wheat to India because they think 
of this in the normal business transac- 
tion sense. What happens is something 
entirely different. We accept their cur- 
rencies in payment and then agree not 
to use them except for specific purposes 
such as defraying the costs of U.S. em- 
bassies in their countries. We accumu- 
late these currencies and do not con- 
vert them to dollars which could ease 
our balance of payments plight. Thus, 
a country gets a foreign aid by the front 
door and foreign aid by the back door 
although the latter transaction is car- 
ried on the “plus” side of the books and 
counted in our “favorable” balance of 
trade. 

What is more, a major portion of these 
local currencies thus held are loaned to 
the purchasing country to pay local costs 
of development projects. No matter how 
hard we try to give the money away and 
spend it for the limited legitimate pur- 
poses, we still accumulate these foreign 
currencies by the billions. 

Now enters the picture the strange 
story I started to tell. The United States 
is in more trouble than its leaders will 
admit. We have been in the position for 
several months of literally begging on 
bended knee that foreign nations—past 
and present beneficiaries of our larg- 
esse—help us out. “Please do not draw 
out. any more gold. Please repay us 
something on our billion-dollar loans. 
Please help us get over our gold, dollar, 
and balance-of-payments crisis,” we 
plead. One such request was a trivial 
one which had to do with these local cur- 
rencies we hold. In September of last 
year, the Congress amended the law to 
permit the sale of these currencies for 
dollars to the American tourists. Thus 
we would stop a small, minute trickle of 
our dollars overseas and their resulting 
return to this country as a demand for 
gold, and so forth. 

In nine countries we have built up 
huge holdings of currencies. We asked 
them to help us out and let us sell a 
small part of our holdings to American 
nationals who will be traveling to their 
country. What was the answer—you 
guessed it, a resounding “No.” The 
countries refusing were Burma, India, 
Indonesia, Israel, Pakistan, Poland, and 
Yugoslavia. Syria and the United Arab 
Republic “permitted” the favor. The 
following table gives the value in dollars 
of the foreign currency of the nine coun- 
tries held by the United States and the 
amount of foreign aid given up to June 
30, 1961: 

Value in dollars) 


Foreign aid 


Local currency 
held receiv: 


You can see that we are not talking 
about inconsequential amounts. These 
countries will continue to get our dollars 
by new foreign aid and in addition will 
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have the advantage of not having to use 
any dollars to purchase the agricultural 
commodities since we accept their cur- 
rency and then, for all intents and pur- 
poses, take it out of circulation and give 
them an indirect loan for that exact 
amount. Such nonsense as this must 
stop. We hold their currencies far be- 
yond any foreseeable need in the future. 
We should either demand they allow this 
convertibility or deduct the amount from 
their direct dollar aid. 

The point to remember is that we are 
supposed to be helping them and then 
we get little reciprocity. If we were ask- 
ing for anything that seemed unfair, it 
would be one thing, but this is not the 
case. Many of these countries think they 
have us where they want us. As in Latin 
America, we find the ironic twist that the 
countries who receive the least aid are 
pacer the most willing to help when 


The Story of Life Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, life insur- 
ance in the United States has contrib- 
uted significantly to the financial secu- 
rity of American families, as well as to 
the economic progress of the Nation. 

In 1961, Americans held a total of over 
$629 billion of life insurance with U.S. 
companies. An increase of $43 billion 
over 1960, this represents coverage for 
about 120 million citizens—or nearly 
two out of every three persons in the 
United States. 

Significantly, the resources of the 
life insurance companies—accumulated 
through investments in life insurance— 
also serve as a major source of financ- 
ing for homes, farms, businesses, indus- 
tries, and other expansion needs of the 
Nation. 

Recently, the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance published a fact book for 1962. Re- 
flecting upon the way in which insur- 
ance is helping to provide economic se- 
curity for citizens and to economically 
serve the Nation, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this story of life insurance 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe STORY or Lire INSURANCE 

LIFE INSURANCE AND AMERICAN FAMILIES 

Life insurance is helping to build a more 
secure financial future for six out of every 
seven American families. 

About 132 million Americans of all ages, 
all incomes, all educational levels and all 
geographic regions owned some form of life 
insurance protection at the end of 1961. 

About 120 million of these people were 
covered by policies with legal reserve life in- 
surance companies at the end of the year. 

Among the Nation’s life insurance policy- 
holders are corporation executives, farmers,” 
stenographers, factory workers, college pro- 
fessors, policemen, circus performers, stock- 
brokers, lawyers, doctors, newspapermen, 
novelists, airline pilots, retired persons, stu- 
dents, housewives, teachers, construction 
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workers, scientists and people in virtually 
every other vocational pursuit. 

Families living in the Nation’s most 
crowded cities, in fast-growing suburbs, in 
the smallest villages and in the most isolated 
rural areas across the Nation all depend on 
life insurance for their protection and finan- 
cial security. 

There is no such thing as a typical Amer- 
ican policyholder, But it is typical of Amer- 
icans to own life insurance. 

A nationwide survey conducted in 1960 by 
the Life Underwriter Training Council and 
the Life Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation showed that almost 7 out of every 
10 American adults, including men and 
women at all income levels and all ages from 
18 to very advanced years, owned life insur- 
ance protection with legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies. K 

Nearly three out of five adults had in- 
dividually purchased life insurance, one out 
of four was protected by group life insur- 
ance, and a significant percentage of adults 
(15 percent) owned both types. 

The ownership ratio ran even higher 
among adult men, among people with aver- 
age-or-better family incomes, among adults 
who ħad not yet reached retirement age, and 
among those living in cities and suburbs. 

Nearly 8 out of 10 men had life insur- 
ance, compared to 6 out of 10 women. As 
might be expected, men had group life in- 
surance much more often than women. The 
survey showed 39 percent of the men as 
compared to 11 percent of of the women covy- 
ered under group life insurance. 

Of all the age categories, the men and 
women between the ages of 35 and 44, with 
77 percent of them insured, showed the 
highest rate of coverage. This age category 
led in both group and individual] insurance, 
with 34-percent coverage in the case of group 
and 66 percent in the case of individual 
policies. 

About half of all men and women with 
family income of under $3,000 a year had 
life insurance. About two-thirds of those 
with incomes between $3,000 and $5,000 were 
policyholders. More than three-fourths with 
incomes of $5,000 and over were insured. 

Life insurance ownership in the United 
States ran somewhat lower among people 
living in rural areas than among those in 
cities and suburban areas. But even among 
country dwellers, almost 6 out of 10 owned 
life insurance protection; among city and 
suburban dwellers, the ratio of ownership 
was almost 3 out of 4. 

In relation to education, life insurance 
ownership was highest among adults in 
families where the head had some high school 
education, but had not entered college. 
Nearly three out of four people in this cate- 
gory owned life insurance policies with the 
life companies, Adults in families where the 
head attended college ranked about equally 
with the high school educated as owners of 
individual life insurance policies, but a 
slightly smaller proportion of the college 
educated were insured under group life in- 
surance plans. 

Geographically, adults living in the north- 
eastern part of the United States ranked 
highest as life insurance owners, with better 
than three-fourths of them covered. South- 
erners ranked lowest, with about 6 out of 10 
covered. The lower coverage in the South 
is due in the main to the higher proportion 
of people living in rural areas and to the 
lower average income in that region than in 
the other geographic regions. 

The survey showed that about one-half of 
all American children under 18 years old 
were covered by life insurance. There was 
no significant difference in the ratios of boys 

and girls who were covered. 

Why do Americans own life insurance? 

The families interviewed often gave several 
reasons, but the survey indicated that a large 
number of policyholders—at least 6 or 7 out 
of every 10—own life insurance mainly to 
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protect thelr families from financial hard- 
ship in case the breadwinner should die 
prematurely during his productive years. 
These policyholders are depending on their 
life insurance policies to provide income to 
help maintain their families’ living stand- 
ards as well as to provide funds for a flnan- 
cial readjustment period. 

Among American policyholders with young 
children, at least 1 out of about 15 buys 
life insurance protection in order to assure 
available funds for the education of the 
children when they need it. 

About 1 out of 15 life insurance policy- 
holders also buys life insurance to help pay 
off the mortgage or other debts should the 
policyholder die prematurely. 

Although family protection is the main 
reason for owning life insurance, for one 
out of five insured families in the United 
States a major reason is savings and invest- 
ment, in some cases specifically for retire- 
ment and old age. The proportion of people 
who buy life insurance for savings and in- 
vestment purposes ran highest among policy- 
holders with a college education. 

About one out of four policyholders said 
that one of the main reasons for buying life 
insurance was to provide funds for survivors 
to pay funeral and burial costs. 

The importance of life insurance as a 
source of emergency funds for the policy- 
holder himself was shown by the fact that 
one out of five household heads who ever 
owned individual life insurance had at some 
time borrowed on the cash values of their 
policies or had used their policies as collat- 
eral for loans. j 

The survey indicated that people are more 
likely to own life Insurance if they also put 
money away regularly in savings accounts 
and savings bonds, or if they invest regu- 
larly in stocks or other securities. The pro- 
portion of life insurance policyholders was 
somewhat lower among nonsavers and non- 
investors. 

About 7 out of 10 people expressed belief 
that a person should not invest money in 
the stock market until he is adequately cov- 
ered by life insurance. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE DOLLAR 


Condensing all the complex financial sta- 
tistics about life insurance company opera- 
tions to terms of a single dollar makes it 
easier to understand where the money comes 
from and how it is used. This average dol- 
lar of income and outgo applies to the Na- 
tion’s life insurance business as a whole (in- 
cluding health insurance and annuities), 
but not necessarily to any particular life 
insurance company. 

Where does the dollar come from? In 
1961, over 78 cents came from premiums 
paid by policyholders. The other 22 cents 
came mainly from earnings on the life com- 
panies’ investments. In recent years, the 
share paid by policyholders has been declin- 
ing, while the share contributed by invest- 
ment earnings has risen. 

How is the dollar used? In 1961, nearly 
78 cents (or roughly the same as the amount 
paid in by policyholders) went to meet cur- 
rent and future obligations to policyholders. 
This included 53 cents in benefit payments 
to policyholders or their beneficiaries. 
About 22 cents was added to policy reserves 
set aside to pay benefits in the future. About 
3 cents was added to special reserves and 
surplus funds to provide further guarantees 
that future obligations will be met. 

About 17 cents was for operating expenses, 
including 7 cents for commissions to agents 
and about 10 cents for home office and other 
expenses. 

About 4 cents was for taxes (not including 
real estate and other taxes directly related 
to investments). More than half of this 
amount was set aside to pay Federal income 
taxes. The rest was for other Federal, State 
and local taxes. 

Less than a penny of the average 1961 life 
insurance dollar was paid in dividends to 
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shareholders in stock life Insurance compa- 
nies. 
LIFE INSURANCE ASSETS 


From the standpoint of putting policy- 
holders’ funds to work in the American econ- 
omy, 1961 ranked among the better years in 
the history of life insurance. Resources of 
life companies served as a major source of 
capital for the Nation’s expanding needs. 

U.S. life insurance companies’ assets rose 
to a record total of $126.8 billion at the end 
of 1961, an increase of $7.2 billion during the 
year. They included a broad range of in- 
vestments in homes, farms, government, bus- 
iness, and industry. 

Most life insurance assets involve funds 
that are earmarked to meet the companies’ 
future obligations to policyholders. Until 
needed, these funds help to keep the Nation's 
economy humming and make possible mil- 
lions of jobs for American workers. Earn- 
ings from these investments help to reduce 
the cost of life insurance protection. 

The net rate of interest earned on life 
insurance investments during 1961 was 4.22 
percent before Federal income taxes, the 
highest rate for any year in more than a 
quarter century. 

What makes life insurance assets grow? 
The main factors are new reserves set up to 
meet the companies’ obligations to new 
policyholders and increasing reserves behind 
older policies. Part of the premiums paid 
by policyholders goes into building these re- 
serves, Investment earnings and changing 
market values of assets are also factors in 
asset growth. During 1961, rising market 
values accounted for nearly $800 million or 
over one-tenth of the total growth of life 
insurance assets. 

Through his life insurance, every policy- 
holder has a stake in the national economy, 
which may range from a few pennies to many 
thousands of dollars. How policyholders’ 
funds are invested varies widely among life 
companies. But, based on businesswide 
totals at the end of 1961, a typical policy- 
holder whose share of life insurance assets 
was $1,000 might be said to have the follow- 
ing portfolio: $49 in U.S. Government 
bonds; $3 in foreign government bonds; $40 
in State, county, and local bonds; 8388 in 
corporate bonds; $49 in common and pre- 
ferred stocks; $349 in mortgages; $32 in real 
estate; $45 in loans to policyholders; $34 in 
other investments; and $11 in cash. 

For well over a decade, life companies have 
had more money invested in securities of 
business and industry than in any other type 
of asset, These holdings amounted to 44 per- 
cent of all assets at the end of 1961 and 
accounted for nearly one-half of the entire 
asset growth during the year. More than 
half of the corporate security holdings con- 
sisted of industrial and miscellaneous bonds. 

Although holdings of common and pre- 
ferred stocks rose considerably during 1961, 
stocks still accounted for less than 5 percent 
of all life insurance assets at the end of the 
year, Well over half of the year's increase in 
stock investments was due to rising market 
values. 

Public utility bonds showed a relatively 
small increase, due in part to the more at- 
tractive earnings available through other in- 
vestments, primarily industrial bonds and 
mortgages. 

In addition to their corporate security in- 
vestments, life insurance companies also 
provide a substantial amount of capital to 
business and industry, especially to small 
business, through commercial mortgages and 
other collateral loans. At yearend 1961, 
about 60 percent of all life insurance com- 
pany mortgage holdings was on residential 
properties of one to four families. Another 
33 percent was on apartment developments 
and commercial properties, and about 7 per- 
cent was on farm properties. 

It is estimated that housing for about 20 
million people in the United States has been 
financed through life insurance company 
mortgage and real estate investments since 
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the end of World War II. During 1961, the 
life insurance companies increased their in- 
Vestments in all types of mortgages except 
home loans guaranteed by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, which declined by 5 percent. 

Investments in directly owned real estate 
also increased. Besides property used by the 
life companies themselves, these investments 
included housing projects, office buildings, 
stores, shopping centers, and many other 
types of rental properties. 

Investments in State, county, and munici- 
Pal bonds issued by Government bodies both 
in the United States and other countries 
continued to increase in 1961, but at a lower 
Tate than during the prior 3 years. These in- 
vestments make possible a wide range of 
Public facilities. 

Life insurance investments in foreign cen- 
tral government bonds are relatively small, 
although these holdings grew during 1961. 
Policy loans continued to increase, as they 
have each year for the past decade and a 
half, but at a rate below 1960. 

NEW INVESTMENTS 


Life insurance helps to meet the Nation’s 
growing and changing needs for capital not 
only by putting new investment funds to 
work in the economy, but also by reinvesting 
funds that arise from sales of assets, bond 
maturities, mortgage payments, and other 
Portfolio changes of the life insurance com- 
panies. 

The life insurance companies’ total acqui- 
Sitions of investments in 1961 amounted to 
$25.2 billion, $4.8 billion more than in 1960. 
The 1961 acquisition total came largely from 
the following: $6.5 billion from the increase 
in total assets of the life insurance com- 
Panies excluding valuation increases); and 
about $7 billion as a result of bond ma- 
turities and redemptions, mortgage amorti- 
zations and prepayments, and sales of assets 
by the life insurance companies during the 
year. 

The balance of the acquisition total repre- 
Sented exchanges, replacements, and roll- 
Over of investments in short-term securities, 
including U.S. Government bills. Short-term 
Securities are frequently purchased by life 
insurance companies for temporary invest- 
Ments of funds which will be needed a few 
months later. 

Acquisitions of U.S. Government securities 
during 1961 amounted to $5.5 billion, an in- 
Crease of $1.5 billion over 1960. This in- 
crease reflected the life insurance companies’ 
Participation in the Treasury's advance re- 
funding operations. In the September re- 
funding, life companies exchanged some 81.1 
Dillion of Government 214-percent bonds for 
long-term 3½- percent bonds. About $2.8 bil- 
lion of short-term U.S. Government bills 
Was also included in the $5.5 billion total. 

Industrial and miscellaneous bonds ac- 
Quired by the U.S. life insurance companies 
in 1961 amounted to $8.4 billion, an increase 

“Of 31 percent over the amount of such ac- 
Julsitlons in 1960. An estimated $4 billion, 
. OF nearly half of the 1961 total, however, 
represented short-term commercial and fi- 
nance company paper. 

Mortgage acquisitions in 1961 by the life 
companies were 12 percent more than in 
1960, Practically all of the increase was in 
farm and nonfarm conventional mortgages. 
Acquisitions of VA mortgages declined by 
24 percent from the 1960 amount, while FHA 
Mortgage acquisitions were at about the 
Same level as the year before. 

Public utility bond acquisitions rose $200 
Million while acquisitions of railroad bonds 
dropped by $22 million in the year. 

Stocks of industrial and miscellaneous cor- 
Porations accounted for 86 percent of the 
$263 million increase in common and pre- 
ferred stock acquisitions over 1960. Public 
Utility stocks accounted for the remaining 
14 percent of the net increase. Railroad 
Stock acquisitions were negligible. 
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Acquisitions of domestic State, county, and 
municipal bonds were up slightly by 640 
million or 9 percent over such acquisitions 
in 1960, while foreign provincial and munici- 
pal bond acquisitions by the life companies 
increased by $7 million or 7 percent in the 
year. 

Real estate acquisitions were up $130 mil- 
lion over 1960. Policy loan acquisitions were 
up slightly. Since policy loans reduce the 
funds available for other investments, an 
increase in policy loans in effect amounts 
to a decrease in the total insurance funds 
available for investment in the Nation’s 
economy. 


Speaker John W. McCormack Receives 
Award for Efforts in Behalf of Cap- 
tive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on Thursday, July 19, our be- 
loved Speaker, the Honorable JoHN W. 
McCormack, was presented with a most 
significant and important award. The 
Assembly of Captive European Nations 
presented a plaque to the Speaker which 
read: 

Presented to Jonn W. McCormack, Speaker 
of the U.S. House of Representatives, uncom- 
promising foe of totalitarianism, faithful 
friend of the captive peoples, in grateful 


recognition of his undaunted support of the 


Soviet-subjugated nations in their struggle 
for liberty. 


Our Speaker rightly deserves this 
award for the strong support that he 
has always given to the captive nations. 

eIn 1959, the Speaker, then majority 
leader, introduced in the U.S. House of 
Representatives the resolution known 
as the Captive Nations Week resolu- 
tion. This resolution was very signifi- 
cant and gave much hope to the tens of 
millions of people residing behind the 
Iron Curtain in Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Lat- 


via, Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania. 


This resolution was an indication to these 
people that America had not forgotten 
them and that we were still hoping 
and working for their emancipation 
from Soviet domination and that we 
support them in their efforts to regain, 
as soon as possible, their liberty and 
independence. 

The President has just signed a reso- 
lution designating this week as Captive 
Nations Week. It is well and good that 
we do this. In marking Captive Nations 
Week we bring to light the fact that 
Communist Soviet dictatorship has 
caused more suffering to more millions 
of innocent and helpless peoples than all 
other dictatorships known in human 
history. The curse of Soviet dictator- 
ship extends today from the Baltics to 
Vladivostok, to the isles of northern 
Japan and to North Korea. 

Since the end of the last war at least 
100 million peoples have been placed, di- 
rectly or indirectly, under the Soviet dic- 
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tatorship, the preponderant majority 
of them being in central, eastern, and 
southeastern Europe. The industrious, 
stouthearted and liberty-loving peoples 
in these countries were relatively free 
from dictatorships in their homelands. 
Many of them had regained their free- 
dom at the end of the First World War, 
and they all were content with their lot. 
And then came the war, which was bad 
enough, and in which they all suffered 
immeasurably, in a degree beyond our 
imagination. But what followed after 
the war proved even worse. Since the 
end of the war these countries have been 
drawn tightly within the Soviet domain, 
behind a veritable Iron Curtain, and 
there these people, in tens of millions, 
are captives of their Communist dicta- 
torships. Thus all of them constitute 
the captive nations. 

The designation of this week as the 
Captive Nations Week is the wish of the 
people of this country, as enacted by 
Congress and as proclaimed by the 
President. We shall continue to observe 
the third week of July each year until 
the last of these captive nations are free 
and are masters of their own destiny. I 
consider it both an honor and a duty to 
raise my voice once more on behalf of 
these captive nations, lending support to 
their struggle to free themselves from 
Communist totalitarian dictatorship. 


Worldwide Communications Satellite 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. KERR. Mr, President, one of the 
best informed commentators on the cur- 
rent scientific and technical develop- 
ments of this era is the director of the 
Fels Planetarium of the Franklin Insti- 
tute in Philadelphia, Dr. I. M. Levitt. 
Daily newspapers throughout the United 
States and in 22 different foreign coun- 
tries carry Dr. Levitt’s columns. He 
translates the sophisticated jargon of the 
space scientists into language which the 
man on the street can understand. 

In his most recent release Dr. Levitt 
reviews the pros and cons concerning the 
establishment of a worldwide communi- 
cations satellite system as outlined in 
the Kerr-Magnuson bill which is now 
before the Senate. Dr. Levitt weighs 
this issue carefully and impartially and 
concludes that delaying tactics on this 
matter will, and these are his words, 
5 our world leadership in this 

e 2 

This knowledgeable observer points out 
that the success of the Telstar commu- 
nications satellite experiment sets the 
stage for crucial decisions of great con- 
sequence. 

I believe all Members of the Senate 
will be interested in Dr. Levitt's objec- 
tive analysis and ask unanimous consent 
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that his recent Wonders of the Universe 
column be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TELSTAR: NO GIVEAWAY 
(By Dr. I. M. Levitt, director, the Fels Plane- 
tarium of the Franklin Institute) 

An unfortunate controversy is taking place 
in this country attempting to decide the 
merits of Government versus private opera- 
tion of the new satellite communications 
system. It is sincerely hoped that the need- 
ed statesmanship to permit optimum use of 
the satellite will match the technical vir- 
tuosity of our scientific community in its 
establishment. 

The launching of Telstar, with its dra- 
matic success in its first few days, repre- 
sents proof of the performance needed to 
move forward in the global communications 
satellite system. And what was unveiled 
was but a hurried glimpse of the future in 
which communications may well be only a 
minor facet of the capabilities of this new 
and revolutionary satellite. Already scien- 
tists are conjuring up all sorts of feats to 
explore the potential of this satellite. They 
are speaking of transmitting data at high 
rate of speed pictures, illustrative material, 
and the printed word. The fulfillment of 
these dreams means we are entering a cru- 
cial era in the operation of this system, and 
it would be disastrous if for any reason man- 
agement of the system became a political 
football. 

Now that the communications system is 
in use, who shall operate it? Shall it be a 
privately owned, Government-regulated cor- 
poration? Or shall it be an arm of the U.S. 
Government like the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission? The question must be resolved, for 
the answer is overdue now. 

Already the House of Representatives has 

„Voted overwhelmingly in favor of a privately 

owned corporation. The Senate is still in 
debate, with vociferous propopents of Gov- 
ernment ownership, led by Senator ESTES 
Keravver, fighting vigorously for their goals. 
Senator ROBERT S. Kerr, the astute chairman 
of the Senate Space Committee, is leading 
the struggle to adopt the Kerr-Magnuson 
bill, which has the unanimous approval of 
the Senate Space Committee, and which 
would give control to private enterprise. 

What is really the difference? Is there 
merit in one form of ownership over the 
other? The answer to this must be realized 
in the immediate future, for the launching 
of Telstar presented this country with a 
unique problem in that we have performed 
the feat first and now must legislate the 
operation of this system. 

Those who seek to have it Government 
owned indicate that Telstar is the result of 
hundreds of millions of dollars of Govern- 
ment-financed research which was used by 
private industry to build this satellite. 
They indicate that the source of this knowl- 
edge should be recognized, and the benefits 
of the satellite should be showered back on 
the people who paid for it, that is, the public. 
They further hold that if private industry 
were given this plum, we would be crea 
a supermonopoly which would be Govern- 
ment sponsored and protected. Even rela- 
tions with foreign countries, they indicate, 
would be difficult, for our laws specifically 
imply that the State Department must be 
responsible for all negotiations involving 
foreign governments. 

Thus, the proponents of the Government- 
owned communications satellite system can 
assemble formidable arguments justifying 
their position. However, upon close analysis, 
it becomes apparent that much of this argu- 
‘ment is emotional rather than logical. 

The majority of Congress who would have 
the satellite communications system oper- 
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ated by private industry point out that 
President Kennedy after a careful survey 
said: “Our studies have convinced us that 
the national objectives * * * can best be 
achieved in the framework of a privately 
owned corporation, properly chartered by 
tne Congress.” Thus, a task force assigned 
to the study of this satellite system con- 
cluded that this country would be best 
served if the operation were given over to 
private industry. 

The Kerr-Magnuson bill provides that the 
privately owned corporation would own only 
half of the stock with the other half being 
available to the public. Thus we would 
charge our dynamic American industry with 
the complete management of the operation, 
while only half of the profits would be taken 
by the management group. And the man- 
agement group would pay taxes—for the 
benefit of all citizens—on the profits it 
made on the operation. Thus this Govern- 
ment would not invest its money in the 
operation, but as in the case of any other 
business would share in the profits through 
taxation, and these represent at least 52 
cents out of every earned dollar. 

Perhaps even more important than the 
financial aspects of the communications 
satellite system is that private industry has 
the background, the knowledge, the con- 
tinuity of management and the greatest in- 
centive for the successful operation of this 
new tool. 

Private industry has invested its own 
money and has even paid for the launching 
vehicle so that the Telstar does not directly 
represent an expenditure by the Government. 
While it is true that scientific developments 
and research for Government-owned opera- 
tions have gone into Telstar, this is also true 
of most of the devices we use today. The 
transistors in our radios, our TV tubes, even 
our TV dinners resulted from Government- 
supported research. The new glues, plastics, 
metals, and building materials have in most 

resulted from research sponsored and 
paid for by Government funds. It would be 
manifestly unfair to penalize one industry 
because through its vigor and drive it has 
been successful in establishing a communi- 
cations satellite. 

Today, this country possesses an unparal- 
leled opportunity to display to the world 
our technical competence in this field. It 
would be tragic if through political inepti- 
tude we were to jeopardize our world leader- 
ship in this field. It must not happen. 


Idaho’s Democratic Keynote Speaker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRACIE PFOST 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, on July 
14, persons attending the Idaho Demo- 
cratic Party’s platform convention at 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, were fortunate in- 
deed to hear John A. Carver, Jr., an Ida- 
hoan and Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, as their keynote speaker. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I would like to insert an 
editorial which appeared in the Lewis- 
ton Morning Tribune on July 15, 1962, 
paying tribute to Secretary Carver, and 
Senator Frank CHURCH and calling at- 
tention to their excellent qualifications 
and importance to the Gem State. 
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[From the Lewiston (Idaho) Morning Trib- 
une, July 15, 1962] 


IpaHo’s Democratic KEYNOTE SPEAKER 


Idaho’s leading Democrats, struggling 
with difficult problems yesterday at the 
platform convention at Idaho Falls, at least 
were fortunate in their keynote speaker. 

John A. Carver, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior and one of the key administra- 
tors of domestic policies in the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, interrupted a vacation to 
return to his native Idaho to give the key- 
note speech. 

Carver’s message was overshadowed in 
news reports by other convention matters, 
but he brought a timely reminder that this 
State, like all others, is deeply and ines- 
capabiy involved in pressing national prob- 
ems. 

“We in Idaho.“ he said, cannot afford to 
shrug off the solution of farm problems or 
the needs of an aging population or the im- 
pact of automation on manufacturing 
centers. 

“These are national problems and we do 
a disservice to the Nation when we allow 
ourselves to be misled by hucksters of sec- 
tional self-interest who would aline them- 
selves with the reactionaries of other areas 
as the price of partisan victory.” 

“The Democratic Party,” said Carver, 
“stands for the fundamental principle that 
it is the duty and function of government 

to meet the needs of the people. Govern- 
ment must be big enough and exercise 
enough power to fulfill that function—and 
only that much. The cry of ‘too much 
government’ is but the ‘red herring’ which 
masquerades the malodorous philosophy of 
Republican policy reaction. Do-nothing 
government is the callous manifestation of 
its ‘the people be damned’ policies. No one 
will be fooled by this any more than they 
were when Alf Landon and the Liberty 
League mouthed it a quarter of a century 
ago. 
“Isolationism in international affairs died 
over Republican objections—now they would 
substitute domestic isolationism through 
appeal to sectional interests, through nar- 
row and distorted partisanship.” 

After due allowance is made for the po- 
litical keynoter's traditional duty to claim 
all virtue for his own party and denounce 
the opposition in sweeping generalities, the 
fact remains that Carver touched here a 
theme of particular pertinence to Idaho in 
1962. 

He named no names in his criticism of 
the advocates of “do-nothing government” 
and the “hucksters of sectional self-interest 
who would aline themselves with the re- 
actionaries of other areas as the price of 
partisan victory.” 

The shoe he described, however, seemed 
well adapted to fit, among others, John Haw- 
ley, of Boise, running on the GOP ticket 
this year against Senator FRANK CHURCH. 
Hawley has been sniping indirectly at CHURCH 
for being deeply involved in national and 
international affairs. It is a political fact of 
life in Washington, D.C. (although not al- 
ways remembered in Idaho), that CHURCH 
is one of the most active and influential 
first-term Senators in the Capital. As a 
member of the powerful and demanding For- 
eign Relations and Interior Committees of 
the Senate, and as one of the most effective 
orators in that traditional Hall of oratory, 
CuurcH naturally has been called upon by 
his President and his party to lead causes 
not normally entrusted to freshman Sena- 
tors. 

Carver, as an Idahoan who fills one of 
the really difficult jobs in the executive 
branch of the Government, likewise is con- 
stantly involved in national and interna- 
tional problems of major importance. This 
does not mean that he forgets the concerns 
of Idaho. But his speech reflected his im- 
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patience with those Idahoans who concen- 
trate so completely upon the provincial in- 
terests of one State that they do not recog- 
nize those larger problems which in the end 
will determine the shape of Idaho's solutions, 
too. It was a good campaign theme, and 
one which might well be developed in de- 
tail in Idaho during the next few months. 

However, Carver's message itself perhaps 
was less important to the assembled Demo- 
crats at Idaho Falls than his presence. 

Here is one of the best informed, best 
trained, most experienced public administra- 
tors that Idaho has produced. He is a sound 
Political theorist who has the rare ability in 
Politics to think ahead and to think inde- 
pendently. He is known in Washington, 
D.C., as a fair but tough administrator who 
insists upon results. He has the capacity to 
keep abreast of the many ramifications of his 
big job, which includes supervision of a half 
dozen or more of the biggest agencies in the 
Interior Department. 

He Is, in short, a political figure who must 
have reminded many a Democrat at Idaho 
Falls that here would be an extremely well 
qualified future candidate for Governor. 

Whether Carver could be lured away from 
his big job in the Nation’s Capital to seek 
elective office in Idaho is a question, of 
course. Whether he could win the acquaint- 
ance and confidence of the mass of Idaho 
voters as he has with the minority of 
Idahoans who keep close track of govern- 
ment is another question. The political 
scene is always full of such questions. 

But for many delegates to the convention, 
Carver’s presence surely was a graphic re- 
minder that there must be a better way to 
Pick candidates for high office than by po- 
litical musical chairs. If all of the regional 
favorites just once could bring themselves 
to unite behind the best qualified candidate 
who could be drafted for the job, surely the 
Means could be found to determine who he 
was and nominate him. That thought, we 
suspect, was in the mind of many a dele- 
gate listening to one of Idaho's most able 
public officials speaking to the Democratic 
platform convention—as a visitor from Wash- 
ington, D.C.—B.J. 


Statement of Representative A. S. Her- 
long, Jr., Democrat, of Florida, Upon 
Introduction of New Bills for Reform 
of Personal and Corporate Income 
Tax Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
incorporate in the Recor» the following 
Statement in connection with my bill, 
H.R. 12632, for the reduction of corpo- 
Yate and individual income tax rates 
Which I introduced today. 

STATEMENT or REPRESENTATIVE A. S. HER- 
LONG, JR., DEMOCRAT, oF Fiorina, UPON 
INTRODUCTION OF New BILLS FOR REFORM 
OF PERSONAL AND CORPORATE INCOME TAX 
RATES 
Because of the growing belief that Con- 

8ress should enact net income tax reduction 

this year, we have today introduced identi- 

Cal new tax rate reform bills, H.R. 12632 

and H.R, 12633. These are confined to re- 
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form of individual and corporate income tax 
rates, over a 5-year period beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1963. These bills do not deal with 
depreciation reform, or the taxation of capi- 
tal gains and estates and gifts, as provided in 
our bills H.R. 2030 and H.R. 2031, introduced 
in January 1961. If tax rate reform is not 
enacted during this session of Congress, we 
will decide in January 1963 whether to con- 
fine the bills we would expect to introduce at 
that time to the income tax rate area, or to 
reencompass one or more of the other three 
areas. 

Enactment of H.R, 12632 and HR. 12633 
would improve the business climate and the 
public psychology, creating optimism for the 
future. It would induce forward business 
planning in anticipation of the reform of 
growth-retarding income tax rates over the 
5-year period, We believe enactment of this 
orderly plan would usher in a new era of 
well-being for the American people and 
strength for our Nation, In improving the 
hopes and attitudes for the future, we be- 
lieve that enactment of this plan would have 
a more favorable effect on the economy in 
the short-range than a large, immediate 
one-bite tax reduction. 

Our economy is one of the more tax- 
oppressed among major producing nations 
of the world. H.R, 12632 and HR. 12633 
would establish a rule of reasonableness 
minimizing the income tax factor as a deter- 
rent to investing in our Nation's future. 

This would create confidence abroad, as 
well as at home, that the American economy 
will throw off its indecision, and move up- 
ward toward strong, sustained economic 
growth. Such confidence, and improvement 
in the productivity and growth of our econ- 
omy, might go a long way toward resolving 
the twin problems of the balance of interna- 
tional payments and the gold outflow. 

This legislation places the greatest em- 
phasis on stringent compression of the 
steeply graduated rates of individual tax. 
These rates, which go to a top of 91 percent, 
and reach 50 percent at the $16,000 bracket 
of taxable income, choke off venture capital 
at its source, retard capital mobility, dis- 
courage risk taking, suppress incentives, limit 
the starting and development of new busi- 
nesses, and thus seriously curtail job crea- 
tion. Ruthless graduation is the bane of 
small business, and of the man on the ladder. 
In placing stiff penalties on hard work and 
long hours, the graduated rates are in direct 
conflict with the universal principle of more 
compensation for extra effort and achieve- 
ment. 

Over a 5-year period, under H.R. 12632 and 
H.R. 12633, the top rate of individual tax 
would be reduced to 42 percent, and the 50- 
percent rate to 23 percent, with other grad- 
uated rates lowered in a consistent pattern. 
(See apps. Aand B.) In addition, the first 
bracket rate of 20 percent would be lowered 
to 15 percent, assuring a minimum reduction 
of 25 percent to every personal taxpayer. 

The combined top rate of corporate tax 
would be reduced 2 percentage points a year, 
or from 52 to 42 percent, over the 5-year pe- 
riod, (See app. C.) The new top rate of 
42 percent would still be over 10 percent 
higher than the 38-percent top rate of cor- 
porate tax between World War II and the 
Korean war. 

In setting these rate reductions, we have 
been particularly mindful of the need to re- 
store to our economy the benefits of mobile 
venture capital in the hands of individuals. 
The top individual rate is set at the same 
level as the top corporate rate because there 
is no reason why an unincorporated business, 
a professional person or other individual 
should have to pay a higher top rate of tax 
than a corporate taxpayer. Furthermore, the 
lower the top rate of individual tax, the 
greater will be the protection for all middle 
bracket taxpayers. Proposals for higher top 
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rates of tax inevitably carry with them higher 
rates through the critical middle brackets. 

Based on current income levels, and for a 
full year of tax liability, the revenue effect 
of each year's reductions under our legisla- 
tion would be approximately $3.7 billion. 
However, the revenue effect in the current 
fiscal year, from the first cuts effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1963, would be only somewhat in ex- 
cess of $1 billion, with the remainder being 
carried over into fiscal year 1964. In the 
1964 year, the revenue effect from the Jan- 
uary 1, 1963, cuts, plus 6 month's effect of 
January 1, 1964, cuts, would be something 
over $4.7 billion—not taking into account 
any influence exerted on economic activity 
and hence revenues. 

Of the annual $3.7 billion revenue effect, 
approximately $2.7 billion would result from 
reduction in the individual tax, and $1 bil- 
lion from reduction in the corporate income 
tax. At the end of the 5-year period, the 
revenue effect—or tax savings—computed 
from current income levels, would be ap- 
proximately $13.5 billion from the individual 
tax cuts, and $5 billion from the corporate 
tax cuts or a total of $18.5 billion. 

Of the individual tax savings, about half, 
or $6.7 billion, would come from the reduc- 
tion in the first rate from 20 to 15 percent 
in the 0 to $2,000 taxable income bracket, 
with the remainder resulting from the com- 
pression of the graduated rates; about 40 per- 
cent, or $5.4 billion, from reducing the mid- 
dle-bracket rates from their current range 
of 22-43 percent to a new range of 16-21 per- 
cent; and the remainder, or a little over 10 
percent, or $1.4 billion, from reducing the 
high-bracket rates from 47-91 percent to a 
new range of 22-42 percent. (See app. D.) 

A valid question is: What would happen 
to revenues while these reductions were 
being put into effect? The answer is that 
economic growth will enlarge the tax base 
and thus provide the revenues to finance the 
reductions. However, until after all of the 
reductions have been put into effect, the 
revenue increase probably would not be suf- 
ficient to finance the reductions, and provide 
margin for any further significant increase 
in Federal spending. More specifically, for 
each 1 percent annual increase in gross na- 
tional product, Federal revenues are in- 
creased by about 81 billion. Thus, an aver- 
age annual increase in GNP of approximately 
4 percent would reimburse the Treasury for 
the revenue effects of the annual rate reduc- 
tions. Our legislation in effect gives priority 
to using this revenue increase for tax rate 
reform instead of for increased spending. As 
in our earlier bills, we have included a pro- 
vision contemplating the postponement of 
rate reductions, after the initial cuts, if in- 
creased spending threatens budget unbal- 
ance. This provision will provide the public 
and the Government a clear choice each year 
as to the benefits to be expected from another 
step in tax rate reform, as compared with 
greater spending. 

The objective as well as the form of the 
legislation we offer is in sharp contrast with 
other proposals calling for tax reduction as 
an emergency measure to improve the im- 
mediate economic situation. The evidence 
does seem to indicate the possibility of an 
economic downturn in the near future. 
However, when our economic situation is 
viewed in longer perspective, we find that 
the problem is not one of ups and downs in 
the business cycle. Instead, it is a problem 
of chronic and fundamental inability of the 
economy to realize its full potential and to 
move ahead at a satisfactory, average annual 
growth rate. The sluggish state of growth 
has persisted through the ups as well as the 
downs going back to the mid-1950’s. Each 
upswing seems to fall a little bit shorter of 
getting back to an adequate growth trend. 
We can hardly blame this on the absence of 
Federal deficits, and hence it does not seem 
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that a one-shot tax cut designed to inject 
greater demand in the current economy 
would deal with the fundamental chronic 
problem. 

Growth comes from capital formation. 
The greater the capital supply, the greater 
will be the growth of any economy. An au- 
thoritative study became available last De- 
cember which demonstrates the fact that 
Government spending and taxing policies are 
a basic cause of our inadequate economic 
growth. Dr. Simon Kuznets, of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, is the author 
of this study. 

Although the data used in his study did 
not extend beyond 1955, he found a per- 
sistent trend of net capital formation (new 
capital investment over and above that re- 
quired for replacement of preexisting as- 
sets) as a consistenly declining percentage of 
gross national product. It is clear from his 
analysis that the principal cause of this 
trend of too little net new capital formation 
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is the combination of public spending and 
taxing policies which takes so much capital 
away from the private economy. After ex- 
tensive analysis, Dr. Kuznets dismisses the 
claim that there has been a decline in in- 
vestment opportunities, and gives support to 
the opposite theory that the basic problem 
is an inadequate rate of new savings. While 
noting the contribution of scientific knowl- 
edge and technological skill to improyement 
of our economic productivity, Dr. Kuznets 
corroborates the view that training and tech- 
nological advance create the need for more 
rather than less capital, stating: “One per- 
sistent bottleneck in the use of knowledge 
in economic production has been the scarcity 
of the resources for the production of capital 
goods needed for the application of new 
knowledge.” 

As we look abroad, we find that higher 
growth rates in every case are based on a 
higher input of new capital. When we look 
back on the development of our own tax 
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system over the past 30 years, we find that 
there has been but limited realization of the 
strangling effects of excessive tax rates on 
capital formation, economic growth and job 
creation. These effects are compounded by 
the intense competitiveness of the American 
economy. The most encouraging aspect of 
the current situation is the increasing rec- 
ognition of the tax rate drag on economic 
growth. 

In view of the need for a much higher rate 
of economic growth than the average over 
recent years, we believe that our program is 
a moderate one; that, while the projected 
totals of tax savings are large in comparison 
with proposals for immediate, one-shot re- 
ductions, the total is not large in relation to 
the great need for more capital for more 
growth; and that spacing out the tax reduc- 
tions over a period of years is the only prac- 
tical approach for achieving the needed rate 
reform within the framework of a balanced 
budget. 
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Over $50,000 but not over 880,00 0 $12,280, plus 31 percent of excess over $50,000. 
Over $60,000 but not over 870.000 ------- $15,880, plus 32 percent of excess over $60,000. 
Over $70,000 but not over 80,000 $18,580, plus 33 percent of excess over $70,000. 
Over $80,000 but not over 890,000. $21,880, plus 34 percent of excess over $80,000, 
Over 000 but not over $100,000. $25,280, plus 36 percent of excess over $90,000. 
Over $100,000 but not over $150,000. $28,880, plus 38 percent of excess over $100,000. 
Over 000 but not over $200,000 $47,880, plus 40 percent of excess over $150,000, 


oO 


$67,880, plus 42 porcent of excess over $200,000. 


1 After deductions and exemptions. Sprites. to si 


their tax savings by taking the tax on 


income and multiplying by 2. 


APPENDIX C.—Corporate tax rate reductions 


ngle persons, and married persons filing separate returns. 


Joint-return taxpayers can find 


Present Jan. 1, 1963 | Jan. 1, 1964 | Jan. 1,1965 Jan. 1, 1966 | Jan, 1, 1967 
Normal tax! PRIS EAE aE ir E 30 28 26 24 
PTT A 6!!! biphaasdveee 22 22 22 22 
Combined tax rate 1. . MESA ae 52 50 48 6 
On all net income. On net income exceeding $25,000. 


1962 
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ArrRNDIX D.—Taz savings by taxable income brackels based on 1962 income levels 


Taxable income brackets Taxable Present Taxable Income brackets Taxable Present 
in rates income rates 
Percent Millions Percent 
20 $32,000 to $38,000... 246 65 3 yi 
2 $38,000 to $44,000. 164 69 29 66 
26 £44,000 to $50,000. 102 72 30 43 
30 $50,000 to $60,000. 102 75 31 45 
34 $60,000 to $70,000.. 61 78 32 a 
38 $70,000 to $80,000. 4 8¹ 33 19 
e 43 $0,000 to 890,000 2 B 34 10 
47 $90,000 to $100,000. 20 87 36 10 
50 $100,000 to 880,400. 41 59 38 20 
53 $150,000 to $200,000. 20 90 40 10 
— $200,000 and over 61 9¹ 42 30 
62 Total r NL LA DETO Eel [ir ae eer 13, G13 
Tax savings by tar rate groups 
Taxable income brackets | Present rates H. R. 12632 and Tax sayings Percent of total 
| II. R. 12633 rates 
| Percent Percent Millions 
47-91 $1, 443 10. 0 
16-21 5, 412 30. 8 
15 6,754 49.6 
urce: Taxable income by brackets taken from table 16, p. 105, The Federal Revenue System: Facts and Problems, 1961." (Estimates were required in all brackets 


Boi 
above $10,000 to $12,000.) 


The Common Market in Europe: The 
Terms Are Pretty Thin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the 
Question of the Common Market in 
Europe is of great concern to the great 
agricultural States of the upper Mid- 
West, my own home State of South 
Dakota and the others in this area from 
Which so much of our production is ex- 
Ported beyond our particular geographic 
location. 

That concern is reflected in a recent 
radio broadcast of the Grain Terminal 
Association—GTA—of St. Paul, Minn., 
Carried July 12 over a number of stations 
in the several States of that area. 

Mr. President, the GTA commentary 
is worthy of our consideration and I ask 
Unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the text was 
Ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

From the GTA Daily Roundup, 
July 12, 1962] 
THE Common MARKET IN EUROPE: THE TERMS 
Are PRETTY THIN 

This business of the Common Market in 
Europe and what it might mean to our 
tarmers here in the Midwest is an immensely 
Complicated subject. It is also very real. 

ts of opinions about it kicking around. 

e New York Times, for example, says it 
Could knock a big hole in farm exports from 
Our region to Europe. That could throw our 
Precariously balanced and already retarded 
farm economy into a tailspin. 

As you know, a half-dozen nations of Eu- 
Tope have banded together in this Common 
Market. More are knocking on the door 


wanting to get in. They'll probably be ad- 
mitted. Their idea is to make trading among 
themselves very favorable to build their own 
economies. That is understandable and 
commendable, but there could be a real trade 
squeeze on the nations that are on the out- 
side looking in. That includes us. 

This Common Market combination in Eu- 
rope is big and strong enough to name its 
own trade terms. We outsiders have to nego- 
tiate and this Nation already has made a 
pretty good deal for trading in industrial 
goods. The new foreign trade bill that Con- 
gress just passed, and you heard so much 
about, is part of that program. But despite 
a lot of negotiating, the terms for agricul- 
tural trade are pretty thin and weak for us. 
They leave a lot to be desired. 

So what's going to happen? Will our 
farmers suddenly lose a great market for 
wheat and corn, barley and soybeans, and 
other products? Nobody really knows. But 
we do know that on August 1— just a couple 
of weeks away—the Common Market coun- 
tries will overnight adopt a radical new sys- 
tem of trade in farm products among them- 
selves. It is designed to protect their own 
farmers and increase farm trading among the 
countries in the Common Market. It is dif- 
ficult to argue with those purposes. 

The fact is, however, that for one reason 
or another, including the very high efficiency 
of our farmers, it is possible to lay our grain 
on the docks in those European countries for 
less money than their own farmers can pro- 
duce grain. The quality is usually better too, 
particularly of our northern grains. So nat- 
urally the millers and processors over there 
would tend to buy the imported American 
grain because it is cheaper and better. 

The Common Market countries want their 
own farmers to get that business so what 
they will do beginning August 1 is to put spe- 
cial levies on imported grain. The levies 
will be variable so that at any given day the 
processors and millers in Europe will have to 
pay just as much for imported grain as they 
would for European-grown grain. In fact, we 
understand that the levies on imports will 
be high enough to give the homegrown 
stuff a price advantage. 

The Common Market chiefs figure this will 
cut farm imports way down and increase 
local consumption. And probably it will. 


This could be quite a jolt to farmers right 
here in our GTA States. At this state we 
can only wait and see and depend upon our 
State Department and Department of Agri- 
culture to speak up for U.S. farmers in the 
world markets. 


Grandchildren of Present-Day Com- 
munists Will Live Under Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on the 
global horizon, there are signs appear- 
ing that the upsurge of communism— 
particularly its military outspreading— 
may well have reached its apex and now 
be on the decline; the free-world perim- 
eter has hardened to make even 
chipping aggressions more difficult for 
the Communists; the Reds are finding it 
increasingly difficult to implant trouble- 
making machinery even in new, less- 
developed areas of the world; and the 
Communists system itselfi—in existence 
long enough to prove its workability—is 
seriously deficient even in meeting 
fundamental needs of its controlled peo- 
ple and nations—for example, the agri- 
cultural deficiencies in the Soviet Union 
and Red China. 

For years, Mr. Khrushchey has been 
bragging that U.S. grandchildren would 
live under communism. On this predic- 
tion, Mr. K. must now be having serious 
“second thoughts.” 

Why? Time after time, reports 
emerge through the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains that communism is suffering 
from inadequacies in failing (a) to live 
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up to Red bragging; or (b) even to meet 
minimal needs of the controlled peoples. 

Happily, reports indicate that instead 
of “stronger imposition” of strict Com- 
munist principles and doctrines, the 
trends lead toward loosening up such 
practices, and even, in some cases, 
adopting principles, practices, and tech- 
niques of capitalism. 

The tide of history, then, may well 
prove to Mr. Khrushchev that—instead 
of U.S. children living under commu- 
nism—the grandchildren of the Soviet 
Union—if nuclear war can be avoided— 
may well live under freedom. 

Today, the Washington Post pub- 
lished an article by Richard O Regan 
entitled “Communism Changing 
Through Trial, Error.” 

Reflecting the liberalizing accommo- 
dation being required by the Communist 
systems—not in complete accord with 
the old Marxist doctrines, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the article printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CoMMUNISM CHANGING THROUGH TRIAL, 

ERROR 
(By Richard O'Regan) 

Pracve.—Are there cracks in the Iron 
Curtain? Is an evolution occurring in com- 
munism? 

On a tour of Communist East Europe, you 
will hear many diplomats expressing the 
view that things are changing in the Soviet 
Union and East Europe. 

These changes, they say, may be bring- 
ing communism closer to the West in 
thought, politics and economics, 

But these changes do not mean commu- 
nism has abandoned its concepts of class 
war and world domination, the diplomats 
stress. The West, they add, cannot let down 
its guard. 

What are the changes? First, communism 
has found you cannot run East Europeans 
by Stalinist terror. So the midnight knock 
of the secret police is out. The new prin- 
ciple is persuasion. 

Second, people who work and work and 
get nothing in return will revolt as they did 
in Hungary, Poland and East Berlin. So, 
throughout East Europe, there now are more 
things to buy, more to eat, better housing, 
although still many shortages. In fact, life 
often is better than in Russia itself. 

Third, there is more scope for individual 
expression and more personal freedom. In 
Yugoslavia, Hungary and Poland, you can 
even criticize the regime provided you don't 
propose doing away with it. 

Fourth, there are attempts, particularly 
in Yugoslavia, to stimulate working incen- 
tives and to recognize that people all won't 
fit into one mold. 

Would it be correct to say that commu- 
nism is approaching some of the ideas and 
practices of Western capitalism? I posed 
this question to a group of Hungarian Com- 
munist writers, who replied: 

Let's not say that. Let's rather say that 
communism is becoming more humanistic. 
If there is good in capitalism, we will use 
it—but without the capitalists.” 

As popular pressure builds up from be- 
low, the Communists recognize they may 
have to give people more rights and privi- 
leges, and it is recognized that people won't 
work just for slogans or for future genera- 
tions. 

Communism, the diplomats say, has come 
to realize its economic defects. It has to 
seek solutions, That is why it is attempt- 
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ing to strengthen the eastern-type common 
market, known as Comecon. 

Comecon, however, has been only par- 
tially successful. It has not been able to 
overcome national jealousies and mutual 
mistrust. The currencies of East Europe 
are not even interchangeable. 

Meanwhile, the dynamic West European 
Common Market soars ahead. 

“In any case,” one diplomat said, com- 
munism is not yet ready to fold up, but 
we certainly haven't won.“ 

The following are some noteworthy as- 
pects of communism in the Iron Curtain 
countries as reported in other dispatches 
by O'Regan: 

Rumania; A closed elite runs the show. 
It has a proud, self-satisfied military caste, 
and the movement of the average citizen 
is as controlled as it was in the days of 
King Carol and Madam Lupescu. Ruma- 
nia is the only place behind the Iron Cur- 
tain where there are police checks at the 
entrances of every town of size—just as 
in prewar days. 

But. foreign visitors are not followed as 
they were in the 1950's. 

On the other hand, the average Rumanian 
at the moment eats better than anybody 
else behind the Iron Curtain, including the 
Russians. 

And Bucharest today is the brightest, 
most colorful city this side of the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

Czechoslovakia: A mammoth statue of 
Josef Stalin still stands watch over the 
ancient city of Prague and for months a com- 
mittee has been discussing what to do about 
it. Czechoslovakia has been the slowest to 
de-Stalinize and to introduce liberal reforms. 

The atmosphere is gray, puritanical and 
stolid. It is impossible to tell what people 
think. This is the only East bloc country 
that still plasters its cities and villages with 
red and white Communist slogans. It is the 
only country where every village has its loud- 
speaker for local party chiefs to make their 
announcements. 

On the other hand, the statistics indicate 
that things are getting done. 

Yugoslavia: Tito’s system has worked 
well—to a degree. If a local community de- 
cides to set up a raincoat factory to stimulate 
local employment it raises the money from 
local funds and from Federal aid. And when 
the plant is set up it ls up to the management 
to find its own source of textiles, set its own 
production plans and its prices. 

But there is inflation. Plant directors and 
workers distributed too much of the profits 
to themselves and plants are in debt to each 
other. And Yugoslavia has some $800 mil- 
lion in foreign debts, much of it to Italy, 
Germany, and Britain. 

Tito, in an effort to solve his problems, 
has issued new regulations which strictly 
limit the amount of profits which can be 
distributed. He has cracked down on the 
use of hard foreign capital and made it much 
more difficult for Yugoslavs to travel abroad. 

Nevertheless, Titoland, to the visitor from 
other Communist countries, looks remarkably 
prosperous. 

Hungary: The Hungarian revolution 
taught the Communists alesson. The terror 
of the Stalinist secret police has gone, 
Living conditions are remarkably improved. 
There are more consumer goods in the shops. 

The ever-present troops confirm that com- 
munism still keeps itself in power by force, 
But people aren't about to revolt. 

As one man in the street put it: “You 
ask me why I didn't escape during the reyo- 
Tution and why I don't get up and fight now? 
I've got to lead my life. I have a family to 
support. Why should I get up and leave? 
Communism has done a lot for a lot of 
people. Besides, over the years, communism. 
is bound to grant more and more freedom. 
It already has had to give way.” 
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July 20 
An Age-Old Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, after more 
than a decade of being on the paying 
end of foreign economic assistance pro- 
grams, it is sometimes a bitter pill to 
swallow when we learn that these bil- 
lions in U.S. dollars will not buy in 
return even a relatively small favor from 
recipient nations. 

The following editorial from the 
Standard-Times of New Bedford, Mass., 
“An Age-Old Story,” documents this 
frustrating lesson: 

An AGE-OLD STORY 

The U.S. Government had occasion to ask 
nine nations for a favor the other day. Since 
all nine are recipients of American foreign 
aid, and three of them need good public rela- 
tions in Washington, there was hopeful 
anticipation. 

Last week, the answer came. Seven na- 
tions voted against granting the favor; two 
agreed 


The request was a relatively modest one. 
Washington asked permission of the nine to 
sell some of its holdings in their currencies 
to American tourists who intended to visit 
those nations. By this process, the Govern- 
ment hoped to save some of the dollar out- 
flow—one of the most serious current finan- 
cial problems. 

When tourists buy currency of a nation in 
that nation, it represents dollar outflow; if 
purchased in the United States from a Gov- 
ernment agency, there is no dollar loss. 

Some of the most persuasive aspects of 
foreign aid were involved. The foreign cur- 
rency holdings held by the U.S. Government 
were obtained through sale—at reduced 
prices—of surplus American food products 
to the nations inyolved. To make it easier 
for the recipients, Congress permits the price 
to be paid in the currency of the realm, in- 
stead of demanding dollars. 

And three of the nations are India, ear- 
marked for a big slice of help in the foreign 
aid measure before Congress, and the fa- 
vorite of many an earlier aid program; and 
those two Communist potential buddies, Po- 
land and Yugoslavia, 

The Soviet satellites chose to reject the 
American request at the very period the 
Kennedy administration was striving to pre- 
vent Congress from circumscribing or re- 
moving further foreign aid assistance for 
them. Apparently, they do not care a whit 
about encouraging a warmer attitude frem 
those who do the voting. 

These three, perhaps, are the most un- 
grateful, but they weren't alone. Burma, 
Israel, Pakistan, and Indonesia were of the 
same mind. The seven excused their refusal 
by saying that a principle of US. foreign aid 
was to build up the foreign exchanges of 
recipients, and such a move ran counter to 
that objective. 

Syria and the United Arab Republic agreed 
to the request. 

Basically there is little reason to be sur- 
prised at the rebuff. The seyen nations run 
the from friendly to neutrally 
hostile, and even as they were turning us 
down, France, a longtime ally, insisted on 
converting a whopping $112,500,000 of its 
dollar holdings into gold—a further drain on 
U.S. stocks of the metal. 
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The experience only relates again an age- 
less story. 
Foreign aid has long passed the day when 
it was essential to prevent a nation from 
starving and/or looking to communism. It 
has become a demoralizing influence. And 
never will it alter the traditional keystone of 
every other nation’s foreign policy—come 
what may, to look after itself first. 


Railroad Consolidations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the senior Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHART], I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a statement by Mr. Walter F. 
Corns, of Frankfort, Ind., on behalf of 
Four Cities Citizen Committee, before 
the Subcommittee on Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary concerning Senate bill 3097, 
relating to railroad consolidations. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

BILL S. 3097—StTaTEMENT oF WALTER F. Corns 
ON BEHALF oF Four Crites CITIZEN COM- 
MITTEE BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
ANTITRUST AND MONOPOLY OF THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


My name is Walter F. Corns. I reside in 
Frankfort, Ind. I am employed by the 
Nickel Plate Railroad, as a yardman. I am 
vice chairman of the Four Cities Citizen 
Committee, who were intervenors in opposi- 
tion to the Norfolk & Western-Nickel Plate 
& Wabash Railroad merger case known as 
Finance Docket 21510-21514 which is now 
pending Commission action. I gave testi- 
mony in that case. 

I appear before this committee on behalf of 
the Four Cities Citizen Committee, said 
organization being made up of representa- 
tives from business, Government, rail indus- 
try, and members of the committee of Frank- 
fort, Ind., Charleston, III., Madison and 
Granite City, Ul. On behalf of the organi- 
zation I would like to thank this committee 
for the opportunity to present our views and 
related matters concerning bill S. 3097. 

I am sure that this committee is quite 
aware of past history of the railroad con- 
Solidations or coordinations. There has, I 
believe, been enough testimony presented 
on history, therefore I will not take up this 
committee's time relating on what has been 
done in the past. Fortunate for all of us, 
We do not live in the past, but can only 
Profit by the mistakes that were made by 
those in authority before us. 

I first will present to this committee what 
Usually now happens in a railroad merger 
Case. First we find the railroads with a fine 
staff of Jawyers, exhibits, expert witnesses 
etc. There is a great deal of time, effort and 
money spent by the railroads to prepare. 
You might find some railroad wanting to be 
included, or for other reasons. They will 
Prepare a brief and file petition to inter- 
vene, also in case any citizen or group of any 
Community, desires they may also file peti- 
tion to intervene before the Commission. 
Our members wrote letters to the Commis- 
Sion. The Commission wrote back saying if 
we desired, we could become parties to the 
Case, file brief, and appear before the Com- 
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mission in Washington, D.C. I checked per- 
sonally, as I had the naive idea, I would file 
petition myself to appear before the Com- 
mission. I asked my attorney at Frankfort, 
Ind., what I should do. I was told it would 
be necessary to hire a commerce attorney 
here in Washington, D.C. 

I came to Washington, D.C., to check on 
the situation. I conferred with a very fine 
capable law firm here in Washington. I sat 
in that office, and was apprised of the out- 
look and what to expect in preparation of a 
case before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and also the minimum of what it 
might cost. Gentlemen of this committee, 
if anyone ever tells any of you that the 
public has a fair chance at a Commission 
railroad merger hearing case, take it from 
me, they misconstrue the truth. If it had 
not been for a group of dedicated people 
pooling efforts and money together, we could 
never have appeared, and intervened in that 
merger hearing. I will be eternally grateful 
to those people and to our attorneys. 

Pressure was applied to try to keep us 
from appearing before the Commission. It 
came from of all places, we would least ex- 
pect, the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & En- 
ginemen. 

I remember I had been told by a very fine, 
intelligent, capable member of one con- 
gessional staff—he said: Now you realize 
you can expect repercussion, also that the 
railroad presents a very fine and well pre- 
pared case, with a battery of very capable 
railroad lawyers, many stacks of exhibits, ex- 
pert witnesses.” After railroads are heard, 
and have presented their case, along comes 
the public. Mayors, civic leaders, etc., get 
on the witness stand to present testimony. 
The railroad attorneys then proceed to cut 
the witness’ testimony to pieces, Public in- 
terest in rail merger hearings is a word and 
not fact. I have listened and read much, as 
well as appeared before the Commission, I 
‘have yet to see any railroad offer to reduce 
rates, if allowed to merge. Improved serv- 
ice, the only thing they have to sell, has 
never been seriously advanced as a reason 
for a railroad consolidation, however they 
most certainly do offer to reduce the amount 
of their employees, which would but add to 
the already growing unemployment problem, 
and further decrease the buying power of our 
economic system. 

We find the morale of railroad employees 
in the rail Industry at a very low point, 
lowest in the history of the industry. Such 
is not healthy for the industry or Nation. 
Service is what railroads have to sell. I ask 
any member of this committee what kind of 
service do most railroads offer? 

The railroad no doubt needs to be allowed 
to compete equitably with other modes of 
transportation. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission should more actively work to- 
ward that goal, and do it with the greatest 
of speed. Railroads can help themselves, if 
they will make a determined effort to get 
the business and keep it. While this state- 
ment is being written, there is a critical 
shortage of grain cars in this area of the Mid- 
west. Gentlemen, the passing sidings of the 
railroad are full of cars in need of repair, 
however the men in the car repair depart- 
ments are laid off at this time. Grain ele- 
vators are being forced to trucks, because of 
shortage of freight cars. 

It appears to me if a business is bad, one 
should roll up their sleeves and go after 
the business, instead of laying off all the 
help and expecting help from the Govern- 
ment. There are many of the phases of the 
railroad industry which should be investi- 
gated and the conditions corrected. That 
goes for both management as well as labor. 

A matter also of grave concern for this 
Nation is an old military tactic which says 
if you can control one of three things, you 
can control and defeat an enemy: (1) 
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supply. 

We are all aware of the role played by our 
Nation's railroads during World War I. 
Presently the Russian Government is in the 
process of attempting to gain control of 
vital Middle East oil. There are other im- 
portant oilfields throughout the world from 
which we draw our vast use of oll. During 
World War II we had steampower on rall- 
roads. If we should lose control to any vital 
oil in the world we might find ourselves in 
very serious trouble. I am concerned with 
reported investments through Swiss banks 
in rail stocks. I am very much concerned 
with the attitude of the Nation’s railroads 
to disregard human life, and letting our 
Nation's railroads depreciate to the deplor- 
able condition they are nowin. Gentlemen, 
it is frightening to see these deplorable con- 
ditions. The railroads are as important to 
the security of this Nation as they are to the 
economy. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
proved in the past that mergers are not the 
answer to good, efficient, and profitable 
railroading. Take, for example, the Erie & 
Lackawanna Railroad merger, some few years 
ago. They were approved to merger by the 
Commission. They are still millions of dol- 
lars in debt and not showing a profit. The 
Commission approved the merger, so they 
could make a profit, but it just kas not 
worked out. 

Mr. Syms of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
testified before this committee that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has not paid corpo- 
rate income tax for several years. Gentle- 
men, you and I apparently pay more tax 
than the Pennsylvania Railroad. The New 
York Central Railroad is not making a 
profit, so it appears that the only thing 
which can be gained for the Nation's largest 
proposed merger is, that both will be twice 
as poor as they are now. Railroad consoli- 
dations are just not the answer in every case. 
It is true that some mergers are good busi- 
ness advances. I ask this committee if the 
railroads do not intend to violate the anti- 
trust or monopoly laws then why are they 
apprehensive on being included subject to 
the Clayton Act. 

The problems of the railroads are not in- 
surmountable. The railroad industry is a 
fine industry and should have great pros- 
pects for the future. It has been for so 
many years that the industry has more or 
less stood still. Many of the freight cars are 
25 years or older. In the past 10 years many 
changes have been place. Diesel lo- 
comotives, piggyback, new freight cars be- 
ing built, larger, longer trains. Now more 
freight can be carried on less cars than ever 
before, thus the measure of carloadings is 
no longer the proper yardstick in the mea- 
sure of railroad business. There is consider- 
able increased productivity, and less em- 
ployees, even less railroad employees now by 
considerable percent than during the de- 
pression days. 

The economy desired by the present rail- 
road consolidation is that which makes for 
larger individual profits, intense techno- 
logical efficiency, and modern industrial 
financial practices, inspired wholly by de- 
sire for private profits, have so enlarged in- 
dustrial and commercial units that the wel- 
fare of society is now seriously threatened 
with industrial cannibalism. 

The appointment of the interagency 
committee was excellent. 

I recommend to this committee passage 
of bill S. 3097. 

S. 3097 does not prohibit or prevent all 
railroad mergers. It does not prohibit fu- 
ture hearings or consideration or decisions 
for those hearings which have been con- 
cluded. 

I recommend that no merger be permitted 
until it has, in addition to Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, also the approval of the 


(2) communication; 
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Department of Justice, in regards to meet- 
ing the standards provided in the antitrust 
and monopoly laws. 

I recommend that this committee obtain 
additional and adequate funds to provide 
and enlarge the staff of the Antitrust and 
Monopoly Division of the Department of 
Justice. 

I recommend that new and adequate pro- 
tection agreement conditions be provided 
for employees affected by any future coordi- 
nation or consolidation. I also say that new 
and adequate conditions be made a Com- 
mission order. 

I recommend that cities which are in- 
jured in industrial expansion on account 
of any merger be allowed to recover sufficient 
damage in the courts, and laws be made to 
that extent. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the Sen- 
ate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee, 
weigh well your judgment on this legisla- 
tion. 


Going Down Lost Street 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, .I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
membership of the House an excellent 
editorial which appeared in one of the 
outstanding daily newspapers in my dis- 
trict, the Mansfield News-Journal. In it, 
you will find an excellent analysis of 
the President’s Fourth of July address 
and some words of admonition which we 
could well afford to ponder before blindly 
entering into what the editorial refers 
to as a Lost Street. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that the preserva- 
tion of American sovereignty is one of 
the crucial issues of the day. The archi- 
tects of appeasement in the State De- 
partment show by their every action that 
they are working against our best in- 
terests by moving us into a position 
where our constitutional guarantees will 
be subject to an outside force, the United 
Nations, and a U.N. peace force will at- 
tain jurisdiction over the American Re- 
public. This we should resist with every 
ounce of vigor at our command. 

I believe we can be good neighbors 
and friends without falling for some pie- 
in-the-sky scheme that will sound the 
deathknell of our basic American free- 
doms. 

The article is as follows: 

[From the Mansfield (Ohio) News-Jcurnal, 
July 8, 1962 
Gotta Down Lost STREET 


Should we swap our national independence 
for something called interdependence with 
Western Europe? 

President Kennedy believes we should. He 
said so in his Independence Day speech at 
Philadelphia, although the White House was 
quick to explain that he was speaking only 
in very long range terms. The President 
himself made clear that further develop- 
ments in Wer’ n Europe must be awaited, 
notably the construction of a political unity 
there similar to the Common Market's eco- 
nomic unity. 

The American Revolution was fought and 
won. to cut the economic and political ties 
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which bound us to England and hence to 
Europe. England's chief concern was with 
Europe; we were distant colonies, The poli- 
cies Parliament adopted for us had to fit the 
larger picture of Britain's aims and Ambi- 
tions with relation to Europe. 

It is now proposed that we restore our 
ties with Europe on the presumption that 
we would be a powerful partner and not an 
adjunct. 

Some steps are already being taken In that 
direction. Our defense policy is tied in 
closely with NATO, based in Europe. The 
Congress has given the President authority 
to make tariff business deals with the Com- 
mon Market. Our State Department con- 
sults closely with chancelleries of Europe 
on all major moves. 

In fact, the interdependence is not really 
in the future at all. It has begun. 

What is new is that the President has 
openly called it by its right name. 

No one had previously put the pieces to 
gether and labeled the whole. 

The President apparently does not think 
our interdependence should be with Europe 
alone. 

He hos Invited Japanese industries to build 
plants here to help get our economy rolling. 

Much foreign money is already invested 
in U.S. business just as American money is 
invested abroad. The building of Japanese 
plants would only be a more direct and 
visible move. In our own part of Ohio there 
are already industries which are actually 
foreign controlled. 

What is alarming about all this is not that 
the President is dealing the cards in the open 
and calling a spade a spade. 

What distresses many citizens is the ap- 
parently conscious intent to assign the 
United States to a secondary role as a nation 
In world affairs—business, political, and 
military. 

The role isn't called secondary, naturally. 
It Is described as cooperative.“ But it is 
secondary, nevertheless. 

Under the system of national independence 
and free enterprise carved out by the found- 
ers, this Nation became the most powerful 
in the world. 

The men called upon to lead the Nation 
since the end of World War I—often in key 
capacities other than the Presidency—have 
not quite been able to measure up to the 
opportunities and responsiblities our posi- 
tion of world preeminence offered. 

We have striven constantly not to be 
looked upon as the world’s dominant nation. 
We have cringed at the merest mention of 
imperialism. We have fostered organiza- 
tions like the United Nations which could 
share our authority. We have spent our- 
selves into enormous debt trying to prove 
that we are kindhearted rather than effec- 
tive in leadership. 

The new role of interdependence outlined 
for us continues down that same street. 

It is a street that would look unfamillar 
to Washington, Jefferson, Madison, the 
Adamses, Lincoln, and Theodore Roosevelt. 

It is a street upon which many Americans 
today feel more than a little lost. 


Eqval Time Hurts Discussion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 20, 1962 
Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
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entitled “Equal Time Hurts Discussion,” 
published in the Phoenix (Ariz.) Gazette 
on July 13, 1962. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EQUAL TIME HURTS Discussion 

There is considerable merit in legislation 
proposed by Senator VANCE HARTKE, Demo- 
crat, of Indiana, which would eliminate the 
provision in the Communications Act which 
requires radio and television stations to 
grant equal time to all political factions. 

The original intent of the provision was 
to enhance the discussion process by insur- 
ing that all factions, right down to the last 
splinter group, had a chance to be heard on 
the air, However, critics of the provision 
point out that it is rather absurb to require 
stations to proffer the same prime time to 
fringe groups that they do to the two ma- 
jor parties. They claim that it is in the 
public Interest for all candidates to be heard, 
but it is not necessarily in the public in- 
terest for all candidates to receive an equal 
amount of time. 

Chances are, the elimination of the equal 
time provision would enhance rather than 
diminish the discussion process. If stations 
no longer felt compelled to grant air time to 
half a dozen fringe candidates every time a 
major political figure gave a speech, the vital 
issues of our time would not so often be 
obscured in a cloud of extraneous and trivial 
matters. Let all sides be heard, but let sta- 
tion managers allot air time in relation to 
the relative importance of the issues and 
candidates. To presume that all issues and 
all candidates deserve exactly equal treat- 
ment is to presume that all issues are of 
equal importance, which is an absurdity. 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE’ HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, this week 
has been set aside for the official ob- 
servance in America of Captive Nations 
Week. The following editorial from the 
Standard-Times of New Bedford, Mass., 
comments on the significance of this 
annual event and I commend it to the 
attention of my colleagues. Of partic- 
ular interest will be the newspaper's out- 
line of four ways in which the United 
States could take the initiative in the 
fight against communism: 

{From the Sunday Standard-Times, July 

15, 1962] 
Captive NATIONS WEEK 

From today through July 21, the United 
States is marking its third annual observ- 
ance of Captive Nations Week. 

Since the U.S. State Department has a 
tendency to soft-petal American references 
to the captive nations, apparently for fear 
that Moscow will become more threatening, 
it is fair to ask why we should have such an 
observance. 

Captive Nations Week remains significant 
because the cold war is a continuing fact 
of political life. There has been no change 
in Communist doctrine; The desire to bury 
our way of life, by whatever means, remains 
the admitted touchstone of Communist pol- 
icy, no matter how mildly it is phrased, 
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For the captive people behind the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains, the cold war continues, 
too. Famine in Red China has not made 
Mao Tse-tung relax his hold on the suffer- 
ing Chinese people. Growing food shortages 
in Eastern Europe and in Russia Itself have 
not caused the Communists to abandon their 
rigid program of forced collectivization of 
the peasants. 

When Khrushchev convened the recent 
meeting of the satellite governments in Mos- 
cow, he made it clear that although the Com- 
munistic bloc faced a severe economic crisis, 
no choice between guns and butter could 
be offered, Butter, he implied, was obsolete 
and would remain so for some time. 

The captive nations hate their Communist 
Masters as much as they did in East Berlin 
in 1953, and in Hungary and Poland in 1956, 
when hatred exploded into open revolt. 

Proof of this, if proof is required, can be 
found in the mass exodus of more than 
120,000 Chinese to Hong Kong and Macao 
and in the flight of hundreds of Eastern Ber- 
liners who have risked their lives to breach 
the Berlin wall since its erection nearly a 
year ago. 

These people, whose firsthand experience 
with communism has continued for years, 
are our stanchest allies. As Gen. Maxwell D. 
Taylor, President Kennedy’s military adviser, 
has stated, the unwavering passive resistance 
of the captive peoples is one of the strongest 
deterrents to Soviet aggression. As long as 
Khrushchev is afraid of being stabbed in the 
back, he is less likely to launch an attack on 
the West. 

But the captive peoples of Eastern Europe 
will not go on resisting their Soviet masters 
indefinitely unless we give them some reason 
to hope. 

Our total failure to formulate any kind of 
a policy toward Eastern Europe seems to 
indicate the West's tacit acceptance of a 
World divided into two parts—one slave, one 
tree. The recent U.S. proposal for an ex- 
change of mnonaggression pacts between 
NATO and the fictitious Warsaw Pact al- 
Uance actually a group of puppets—has had 
an especially discouraging effect upon the 
Captive peoples. 

Captive Nations Week provides the Amer- 
ican people with a chance to show the vic- 
tims of Red slavery that they are not for- 
Botten. It also provides our Government 
With a chance to take the initiative in the 
Cold war, which could be done by: 

Insisting on inclusion of the Hungarian 
Problem on the agenda of the U.N. General 

bly. 

Remaining steadfast in refusing to help 
the Communists solve their problems by 
Credits or expansion of trade. 

Raising the question of Soviet treaty 
Pledges to hold free elections in Eastern 
Europe 


Placing the question of the U.S. S. Rs de- 
nial of self-determination rights to the peo- 
Ples of east-central Europe on the agenda of 
every U.N. General Assembly session from 
now on. 


——— — 


The President's Medicare Defeat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 20, 1962 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrconp an article 
ketttled “The President's Medicare De- 
eat.“ written by David Lawrence and 
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published in a recent edition of the 
Washington Evening Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PRESWENT’S MEDICARE DEFEAT 
(By David Lawrence) 

President Kennedy has stumbled again. 
He didn't recognize the roadblocks ahead. 
He could have gotten a program through 


‘Congress on medical care for the aged, but 


he failed to size up public sentiment cor- 
rectly both inside and outside Congress. 

There's no reason in the world why the 
two political parties should divide on the 
question of what part Government can take 
in assuring medical care for the aged who 
cannot themselves afford it or whose children 
cannot provide it for them. Everybody is 
agreed, moreover, that a needy person should 
have medical care, irrespective of age. 

But the President played politics with the 
problem and came a cropper. Even in the 
statement he issued after the Senate voted 
to defer the issue until next year, Mr. Ken- 
nedy compounded his original error. He 
professed to see partisanship in the result 
and called for political action in this au- 
tumn’s congressional elections on an issue 
that divided his own party as well as the 
Republicans. The President said: 

“I think the American people are going 
to make a decision in November as to 
whether they want this bill, and similar bills, 
to be passed, or whether they want it to be 
defeated. Nearly all the Republicans and 
a handful of Democrats joined with them to 
give us today's setback.” 

But was it just a “handful” of Democrats? 
Twenty-one out of 64 is a sizable opposition. 
Ten of the 21 Democrats are chairmen of 
major committees in the Senate. And what 
of the handful of five Republicans who 
saved Mr. Kennedy’s bill from a more sweep- 
ing defeat? Every one of the 100 Senators 
was present to cast his ballot. The bill 
was defeated by a vote of 52 to 48. But were 
it not for the five Republicans; the defeat 
would have been by a vote of 57 to 43. Will 
the President this autumn charge the Re- 
publican Party with responsibility for the 
defeat of his medical-care bill? The op- 
position to the measure consisted of 31 Re- 
publicans and 21 Democrats, In the Demo- 
cratic Party itself it means that one-third 
of the Democrats in the Senate voted against 
the President. This was enough to convert 
a Democratic strength of 64 votes in the 
Senate to a vote of 43 Democrats, 

Does the President mean to tell the coun- 
try now that the 31 Republicans alone were 
responsible and hence their party should be 
defeated this autumn? Does he mean to 
enter the Democratic primaries and attempt 
to defeat those Democrats from the South 
and West who voted against his bill and are 
up for reelection this year? Conversely, 
would the President support any one of the 
five Republicans who voted with him? Ob- 
viously not, 

So it is politically impossible to try to 
make a national issue at the November con- 
gressional elections out of the medical care 
bill vote. = 

The President seems obsessed with the 
political approach, when a nonpartisan ef- 
fort on a subject like medical care would 
seem to offer the better chance of getting 
a constructive bill passed. 

Mr. Kennedy is rated as a good politician 
largely because of his manner of stressing 
certain issues in his previous campaigns, but 
his statement on Tuesday on the medical- 
care bill revealed more anger and impatience 
than penetrating political Judgment. 

The President's statement indicates he is 
evidently counting on the votes of aged 
people and those in the middle-age brackets 
who have parents of advanced age to sup- 
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port. But what he must realize, of course, 
is that there are many more votes among the 
people who would have to pay additional 
social security taxes and who already have 
provided some form of medical insurance to 
take care of aged parents. 

Also, the opposition of the doctors them- 
selves cannot be brushed aside as inconse- 
quential. The administration has all along 
preferred to antagonize most of the members 
of the medical profession, rather than to win 
their support. The doctors fear fixed fees 
and socialized medicine. They know what 
has happened abroad through creeping so- 
cilalization, which started as the President's 
program does. 

The whole problem needed the active co- 
operation of the doctors. But Mr, Kennedy 
bitterly attacked the profession and attrib- 
uted wrong motives to the doctors. They, 
however, have the confidence of millions of 
patients, and when-they present their side 
to their friends, it is politically effective. 
Doctors aren't organized like a labor union, 
but, if they were, maybe there wouldn’t 
have been at the White House such indif- 
ference to their cause. 

So the President might better have left 
politics out of his Tuesday statement and 
offered a new approach. 

In the Presidential Office, maturity doesn’t 
come overnight, but only as a result of bitter 
experience with the facts of life. 


Catching Up With a Slippery Quote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent editorial in the Denver Post points 
up the vital need for each of us to use 
caution in the selection of and reliance 
upon quotations from questionable 
sources. Loose use of quotes—such as 
indicated in the editorial—makes us 
realize how and why misunderstandings 
arise both here at home and abroad. I 
think that the editorial is one which 
merits the few moments required for 
each Member to read it. The editorial 
follows: 

CATCHING Up WITH a SLIPPERY QUOTE 

Couple of weeks ago a Grand Junction 
reader wrote a letter to the Open Forum in 
which he included, for emphasis, a quota- 
tion he attributed to Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev, 

This was the quotation: 

“We cannot expect the Americans to jump 
from capitalism to communism, but we can 
assist thelr elected leaders in giving Ameri- 
cans small doses of socialism until they sud- 
denly awake to find they have communism.” 

It was such an extraordinary statement, 
even for Khrushchev, that it set us to won- 
dering how we had missed it. We wanted to 
know more about it, so we asked the Grand 
Junction man, a former official of the Ameri- 
can Legion there, when and where Khru- 
shchey made the remark. 

He said he didn’t know, but that he got the 
quotation from the Colorado Trumpet, offi- 
cial publication at the Republican Party in 
this State. 

Now we were getting somewhere. All we 
had to do to pin Khrushchev down was 
check with the Colorado Trumpet. When 
and where did the chief Communist make 
the statement? Well, the Trumpet didn't 
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know, but a staffer told us they got the quo- 
tation from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
July 26, 1961. 

Paydirt? Not yet. The statement was in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD all right, as part 
of some remarks by Senator J. Strom THUR- 
MOND, South Carolina Democrat and former 
States“ Rights candidate for President, but 
the when and where were still missing. 

Senator THurmMonp used the statement, 
which he said Khrushchey made about 3% 
months before his visit to the United States, 
to su THURMOND's point that social leg- 
islation is a step toward communism. 

We checked our files, but could find no 
trace of such a statement at the time men- 
tioned by Senator THURMOND, so we asked 
his staff. 

The Senator's staff reported to our Wash- 
ington man, regretfully, that they too had 
had difficulty finding the when and where. 

It seems, they said, that THurmMonpD had 
seen the quotation in.a cartoon in a Knox- 
ville newspaper sometime before he made the 
remarks reprinted in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, that he was busy making quite a 
few speeches at the time and so the Khru- 
shehev quotation was used without further 
attempt at verification—until later. 

Afterward, so many inquiries came into 
the Senator's office that a letter was writ- 
ten to the cartoonist. The cartoonist didn't 
answer, however, But,“ said one of THUR- 
MoND's aids, trying to be helpful. it's the 
kind of thing Khrushchev would have said.” 

Finally, turning to the Library of Con- 
gress, we were surprised to find that as early 
as September 1961, the agency had reported: 

“We have searched the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service files, checked all the standard 
reference works on quotations by Khru- 
shchey, and consulted with the Slavic Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress, the Depart- 
ment of State, and the U.S. Information 
Agency, in an attempt to determine the au- 
thenticity of this quotation. From none of 
these sources were we able to produce evi- 
dence that Khrushchev actually made such 
a statement.” 

What does all this add up to? Does it 
matter to anyone besides Khrushchey—if 
indeed it matters to him—that Khrushchey 
was (and will probably go on being) mis- 
quoted on this? 

Yes, it does. It matters because people 
are using the fictitious quotation, as we have 
illustrated, as the basis for drawing conclu- 
sions in the vital area of public policy— 
and to foster the impression that American 
leaders and Communist leaders are working 
together to sneak socialism and then com- 
munism over on an unsuspecting public. 

One of the basic principles of logic—of 
clear thinking—is that you cannot make 
dependable judgments based on false as- 
sumptions. 

This is serlous business, The free people 
of the world, with the United States at their 
head, are involved in a struggle for survival 
with the enemies of freedom. With Ameri- 
cans making most of the critical judgments, 
we have never been in greater need of clear 
thinking based on facts. 


The Kennedy-Congress Cold War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 20, 1962 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
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entitled “The Kennedy-Congress War,” 
written by Gould Lincoln, and published 
in a recent edition of the Washington 
Evening Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Kennepy-Concress Wan 
(By Gould Lincoln) 

President Kennedy's war on Members of 
Congress who oppose him—sometimes called 
a purge—is now declared. How effective it 
is the November elections will reveal, when 
something more than a third of the Senate 
membership and the entire membership of 
the House of Representatives is to be elected, 
The declaration of war came from an angry 
President immediately on the heels of the 
defeat of the medicare bill in the Senate. 
Mr. Kennedy has called on the voters to do 
the job for him. He asserted that the ac- 
tion of the Senate has been a great blow 
to the aged who need medical care and to the 
sons and daughters of the aged who are 
now aiding their ailing parents. 

In his statement about the medicare bill, 
the President put the blame for its defeat 
on the Republicans and the American Medical 
Association. He said: “Nearly all the Repub- 
licans and a handful of Democrats joined 
with them to give us today's setback. * * + 
I hope that we will return in November 
a Congress that will support a program 
like medical care for the aged, a pro- 
gram that has been fought by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and successfully 
defeated.” The “handful of Democrats” 
who voted against the bill were in reality 
21 Democratic Senators, almost one-third 
of the total Democratic membership, which 
makes the President's statement sound 
silly, particularly when it is understood that 
the Democrats now hold virtually two-thirds 
of the Senate membership. 

The President has been joined by his 
chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, John M. Bailey, in his call to make 
medicare a political Issue. Neither one of 
them so far has said in any way he will op- 
pose the reelection—or even the renomina- 
tion—of any Democratic Senator. Presiden- 
tial attempts to purge Senators and Repre- 
sentatives have not been successful in the 
past. The late President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, far more powerful than Mr. Kennedy, 
tried it in the 1938 congressional campaign 
after the defeat in the Senate of his Supreme 
Court packing bill. He failed dismally. 

KEY DEMOCRATS VOTED No“ 


The issue over the medicare bill, while it 
may help the President with some groups 
of voters in his effort to replace Republican 
Senators and Representatives with Demo- 
crats to his liking, may act Just the opposite 
with other groups. It could help Republican 
candidates against Democrats who voted for 
the bill in a number of States. Anyway, 
Republican leaders do not see how the Presi- 
dent can make his charge stick that in an 


‘overwhelmingly Democratic Senate, the GOP 


was responsible for the bill’s defeat. They 
point out that the motion to table (which is 
to kill) the medicare bill was made by Sena- 
tor Kerr, of Oklahoma, an Influential Demo- 
crat. Also, among the 21 Democrats who 
voted against the bill were Senator SMATH- 
ERS, of Florida, secretary of the Democratic 
Conference of the Senate, and Senator Hay- 
DEN, of Arizona, the Democratic president 
pro tempore of the Senate. Another oppo- 
nent of the bill was Democratic Senator 
FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. Senator 
SMATHERS already has been renominated, but 
Senators HAYDEN and FULBRIGHT have still to 
be finally nominated. It would be strange, 
indeed, should Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Bailey 
oppose these gentlemen. 
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AID TO REPUBLICANS UNLIKELY 

And it would be equally strange to find the 
President and Chairman Bailey giving aid 
and support to the Republican Senators who 
voted for the medicare bill. Senator Javrrs, 
of York, and Senator Kucnet, of California, 
of the five Republicans who voted for the 
bill, are up for reelection. 

Not all the Senators—Republican and 
Democratic—who voted against the Ken- 
nedy-supported medicare bill are opposed to 
medical aid for the aged. In fact, many of 
them already are on record as favoring such 
aid. But they differ and oppose the so-called 
heart of the Kennedy bill which would place 
medical care under the Social Security Sys- 
tem and increase social security taxes to 
provide for its cost. Furthermore, many 
Senators, among them Senator Kerr, believe 
that the Kerr-Mills Act for medical care for 
the aged—managed by the States and aided 
by Federal funds—will prove of great benefit 
if given an opportunity. It has been in effect 
only a year and a half. The Kennedy ad- 
ministration, seeking the enactment of the 
administration bill, has not given hearty 
support to the Kerr-Mills Act. 

The rebuff which President Kennedy re- 
ceived at the hands of Congress on medicare, 
coupled with the defeat of his farm bill and 
his bill to create a new Department of Urban 
Affairs and the failure of the Federal aid to 
education bill to get anywhere in this Con- 
gress, gives little encouragement to the New 
Frontiersmen. His only real success is the 
passage by the House of his trade bill, and 
that has still to pass the Senate. 

Mr. Kennedy found it easier to force the 
steel companies than to dominate Congress. 
Neither operation is paying off. 


Creston Station Celebrates Agriculture 
Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 3 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert in the Recor the following 
tribute to the Creston Agriculture Exper- 
iment Station at Creston, Mont. This 
enterprising project is one of the many 
worthwhile results of the Land-Grant 
College Act of 1862. The following in- 
formed article from the Kalispell News 
points up the history and achievements 
of this station, and illustrates the inter- 
est and pride that Montana people take 
in supporting these progressive, benefi- 
cial programs: 

CRESTON STATION CELEBRATES AGRICULTURE 
CENTENNIAL 

During the last 20 years, agricultural effi- 
ciency in the United States progressed more 
than it had in the previous 2,000, creating a 
highly diversified, productive and powerful 
economy. One of the most important single 
factors contributing to this achievement was 
the establishment of research as a major 
function and a recognized part of agricul- 
ture, 

In 1947 the U.S. Legislature authorized 
the establishment of a much-needed agricul- 
ture experiment station to serve this predom- 


inantly farming valley. The program got 
underway in 1949 when a 75-acre plot was 


purchased in Creston, a few buildings were 
moved on the site, and Wes Roath became 
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the one-man staff. Vern R. Stewart joined 
the staff in 1952 as associate agronomist. 

Together, they ably execute their task of 
making local farming operations more suc- 
cessful and profitable through research and 
experimentation, Wes’ main concern for 
study and improvement is perennial forages 
(pasture crops) potatoes, and sheep, Vern 
concentrates his efforts on cereals (small 
grains, seeds) and annual forages. The two 
collaborate efforts on soll and fertility work. 

At the end of each year they accumulate 
the inumerable facts and figures that have 
been recorded through the seasons, and tab- 
ulate results (the extreme complexity of 
parts requires computation at the statistical 
lab in Bozeman) which are published and 
made available to county agents in north- 
western Montana, for their use and for dis- 
tribution to farmers and ranchers in the 
area. 

The Creston Agriculture Experiment Sta- 
tion is the northwest branch and only a por- 
tion of the Montana Experiment Station 
which headquarters in Bozeman under the 
direction of J. Asleson. This main station 
houses the seven primary division research 
centers—botany and bacteria, zoology and 
anilalogy, animal science and range manage- 
ment, plant and soil science, chemistry, agri- 
Cultural economics, and agricultural engi- 
neering. In addition there are wool and 
Seed research laboratories. The Creston sta- 
tion and the six other branch stations work 
in full cooperation with these departments 
and with one another. 

Since directly the Creston station serves 
four counties, about one-third of the two- 
man staff's time takes them off station. Of- 
ten a certain problem condition will only 
exist in one particular area and Wes or 
Vern must meet the foe on its home field. 

Meanwhile, back at the station, there are 
75 acres of irrigated land and 80 leased acres 
of dry land with several thousand plots of 
Grasses, legumes, and seed crops demanding 
Care and analysis. In order to obtain a wide 
and accurate picture for experimental pur- 
Poses each plot contains several crops 
Planted in alternating strips of four rows 
each. This method provides the same in- 
formation as would planting one crop per 
acre but requires only a fraction of the 
Space. 


Concerning crop care, Wes, Vern, and the 
two field hands are most likely still feeling 
& bit of battle fatigue from last month’s 
Weed fight, which along with other activities 
titles June the busiest month. As Roath 
Puts it, “I could use two Junes without any 
trouble.” 

This agricultural valley is fortunate to 
have such a fine research program; Wes 
Roath and Vern Stewart are to be com- 
an for their devoted and productive 
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HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Communist Dread of the 

on Market,” which is an exami- 
nation of the increasing alarm which 
Communists view the successful 
Srowth of the Common Market and its 
Competent Atlantic partnership. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE COMMUNIST DREAD OF THE COMMON 
MARKET 


(By Madeleine and Marvin Kalb) 


Moscow.—The Russians have now 
awakened to the challenge of the Common 
Market. But in the absence of a clearly 
defined and feasible economic response that 
would be acceptable throughout the Com- 
munist world, their initial response has been 
heavy on propaganda and light on substance, 
consisting largely of Marxist pep talks and 
bureaucratic pencil-pushing. 

Premier Khrushchev has been barnstorm- 
ing Eastern Europe in an effort to rally sup- 
port for an emergency program of tighter 
economic integration among the member 
nations of the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance, known popularly as Comecon. 
He has already visited Bulgaria and Romania, 
and he has scheduled trips to Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia later this year. 

The Soviet leader first pressed his plan 
at a hastily convened summit session of 
Comecon early in June. He tried to convince 
the leaders of Eastern Europe in 2 days of 
hard talking in Moscow that tight integra- 
tion, based on an overall economic plan 
that would take advantage of local condi- 
tions, was communism's best answer to the 
Common Market, which he attacked as an 
“unnatural association of monopoly capital.” 

The response thus far has not been very 
encouraging. Poland and Czechoslovakia 
have reportedly balked at Khrushchev's 
plan, explaining with trade charts and sta- 
tistics that closer economic coordination 
with the Soviet Union, while ideologically 
appealing, would be economically unwise, 
since it would tend to cut them off from 
critical sources of manufactured goods and 
specialized equipment from Western Europe. 

‘A similar effort to rally Communist forces 
against the Common Market has been made 
in the Communist-controlled World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, with results that so far 
seem no less discouraging for the Russians. 
At a recent meeting of WFTU in Budapest, 
a lively argument erupted about whether 
the Common Market was really the final 
and convulsive gasp” of capitalism, as main- 
tained by Pravda, or whether it was a reality 
here to stay, as maintained by Fernando 
Santi, head of the Italian delegation. Santi 
disagreed with the Russians, insisting that 
a head-on fight against the Common Market 
would be hopeless. The argument was not 
resolved; it was merely postponed. The 
WFTU decided to call a special conference 
to discuss the consequences of the European 
Economic Community. 

COULD MARX BE WRONG? 


Possibly no other single Western phenome- 
non since the Marshall plan has had so pro- 
found an impact on the Communist world 
as has the emergence of the Common Mar- 
ket. Not only from an economic but also 
from a political, military, ideological, and 
diplomatic viewpoint, this dynamic and 
prosperous association has jarred the Rus- 
sians with an example of western economic 
vitality that defies Marxist scripture and 
coincides embarrassingly with a period of 
declining economic fortunes in the Commu- 
nist world. 

Until about a year ago, the Russians paid 
little public attention to the Common Mar- 
ket. There were occasional references to it 
in the Soviet press—all of them following 
the predictable Marxist analysis set forth 
in the 1961 program of the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party: “The international state-mo- 
nopoly organizations springing up under the 
motto of ‘integration’ are in reality new 
forms of the redivision of the world capital- 
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ist market and are becoming seats of acute 
strain and conflict.” From time to time 
Pravda would delve gleefully into an an- 
alysis of the “bitter trade war” between the 
six nations of the Common Market (EEC) -> 
and the seven members of the European . 
Free Trade Association (EFTA). 

But this Marxist portrayal of two imperial- 
ist giants locked in desperate battle for 
shrinking markets proved to be convenient 
for Soviet propaganda only until July 31, 
1961, when Prime Minister Macmillan made 
his historic announcement that Great Brit- 
ain would seek membership in the Common 
Market. Soviet leaders realized that other 
EFTA nations were sure to follow Britain's 
lead, but they could not decide on a policy 
response until the key question of Britain's 
membership was resolved. 

Until this spring, Soviet policymakers ven- 
tured nothing more than propaganda clichés 
about the dire consequences of Common 
Market membership for any of the Outer 
Seven foolhardy enough to consider join- 
ing. When the British Government opened 
negotiations, the Russians charged: “For the 
sake of new profits, English monopolists are 
ready to sacrifice the freedom and sovereignty 
of the English people.” When the Danish 
Parliament followed Great Britain's lead, 
Moscow warned that joining the EEC would 
“arrest the further development of Danish 
industry,” “lead to a sharp decrease in pro- 
duction and employment,” and “gravely 
worsen the position of agriculture.” When 
Norway's parliament approved a government 
plan to apply for EEC membership, Pravda 
called it a “black date in Norwegian history,” 
the first step toward renouncing the indepen- 
dence and sovereignty of Norway. And when 
EFTA's three neutrals, Austria, Sweden, and 
Switzerland, began to show an interest in the 
Common Market, the Russians angrily de- 
nounced any form of association as a “renun- 
ciation of neutrality.” 

By mid-April 1962, the Russians had ap- 
parently made up their minds that Britain 
would successfully negotiate her way into 
the Common Market—despite the hurdles of 
Commonwealth and EFTA responsibilities. 
This conviction touched off a major propa- 
ganda attack against the EEC. At a Kremlin 
celebration honoring Lenin’s birthday, Leonid 
Ilychev, Moscow's top propagandist, ripped 
into the Common Market as the “economic 
arm of the aggressive militaristic NATO 
bloc.“ On May 22, 1962, Trud, the trade 
union newspaper, devoted one of its four 
pages to a stinging denunciation of the EEC 
as a “Holy alliance of the reactionary forces 
of Western Europe,” dedicated to the 
“strengthening of capitalist exploitation and 
the political oppression of the workers.” On 
May 23, Pravda ran a full page attack; and, 
finally, on May 30, Khrushchev joined the 
assault. 

K.’S NIGHTMARE 


In a speech at a Soviet-Mali friendship 
meeting in the Kremlin, Khrushchev asserted 
that the “Common Market is a state mo- 
nopoly agreement of the financial oligarchy 
of Western Europe which threatens the vital 
interests of all peoples and the cause of uni- 
versal peace, inasmuch as the aggressive 
circles of imperialism use it with the object 
of strengthening NATO and stepping up the 

He then suggested, for the first time, what 
the initial Soviet response was likely to be. 
He raised the old idea of setting up an in- 
ternational trade organization that would 
“embrace all regions and countries of the 
world without any discrimination,” and a 
few days later he convoked the emergency 
meeting of Comecon to try to tighten the 
economic coordination of Eastern Europe, 

Both proposals—one an old idea frequently 
Tejected by the West, the other an economic 
plan that ran into immediate East an 
resistance—were clearly inadequate to meet 
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the challenge of the Common Market, A re- 
sourceful politician who had always been able 
to produce an adequate response to almost 
eny challenge, and who indeed had become 
accustomed to issuing challenges to the West, 
Khrushchev must have known that he had 
finally run up against his toughest oppo- 
nent: an economic alliance that was inspir- 
ing a political union and increasing the mili- 
tary power of the Western World. In other 
words, Khrushchev was watching, with fas- 
cination and alarm, the early development 
of a potential United States of Europe. If 
the image of one United States, 5,000 miles 
away, had kept him awake nights, the image 
of another unitary power, sharing a com- 
mon border with his East European empire, 
had a doubly disturbing impact. 

As long as Western Europe was divided, 
the threat seemed remote. Now it has be- 
come one of the dominant themes of Soviet 
propaganda. Khrushchev stated outright 
that the Common Market was “spearheaded 
against the Soviet Union and the other 
socialist countries.“ “But,” he blustered, 
“our countries have now become such a 
powerful force that no ‘common market’ 18 
any danger to us.“ 

A year ago, America’s role in Common 
Market affairs was barely mentioned; now, 
Soviet policymakers have apparently decided 
that although America's economic position 
vis-a-vis the Common Market is “ambig- 
uous,” its political and military position is 
clear: it was the United States, they explain, 
that forced the Six and the Seven to attempt 
to come to terms in order to heal the 
breach in NATO, extend the Atlantic bloc, 
and step up the cold war and the arma- 
ments race. Indeed, the Russians see 
American policy as an attempt to extend the 
influence of the Common Market well be- 
yond the boundaries of Europe, to “unite 
the competitive groups of capitalist countries 
into a single anti-Communist bloc.“ Spe- 
cifically, they accuse President Kennedy of 
advocating a policy of “global integration, 
to embrace not only the NATO countries 
but the entire capitalist world.” 

These changes in the Soviet line suggested 
that Ehrushchev was aware that the old 
Stalinist bogy of “capitalist encirclement,” 
which his dynamic foreign policy and scien- 
tific triumphs had overshadowed, might be 
returning to haunt him in a more chilling 
form. 

One familiar menace in the heart of this 
“new Europe” is an “old Germany,” rapa- 
cious, aggressive, and militaristic. This is 
the Russian view, based on a historic and 
genuine fear. When the Russians talk 
about NATO, they think about West Ger- 
many—and, increasingly, of a Germany in 
a “holy alliance” with France. Even the 
rational argument that today the Soviet 
Union could wipe West Germany off the face 
of the globe in a matter of seconds cannot 
dispel the emotional and psychological 
judgment that Germany is still Russia's 
major threat—more so, in a strange way, 
than the United States. From the very be- 
ginning, the Russians have emphasized in 
their reporting about the EEC that West 
Germany dominates the economic union 
and hopes to exploit it for its own “reyan- 
chist“ ends. “By peaceful means,” Pravda 
charged in May, the West German monop- 
olies count on achieving ends that German 
militarism could not achieve during the 
Second World War.” 

Russia's obsession with West German con- 
trol over the Common Market has been par- 
tially responsible for its fear that the neu- 
trals of Europe would in time be swallowed 
up by the EEC. This is especially true of 
Austria, whose neutrality, unlike that of 
Sweden and Switzerland, has been imposed 
by the four-power state treaty, and which is 
therefore particularly vulnerable to Soviet 
pressure. At the first sign of Austria's desire 
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to become associated with the Common 
Market, in December of 1961, the Russians 
warned that they would regard ‘Austrian par- 
ticipation in the as a “renunciation of 
neutrality” and, as such, a violation of the 
state treaty. They pointed out that even 
without a formal association, West German 
dominance in the Austrian economy was so 
great that association would lead to a cold 
Anschiuss"—in effect, the absorption of Aus- 
tria by West Germany. In a broader warn- 
ing. designed to appeal to Sweden and 
Switzerland as well as Austria, the Russians 
referred to the views of such Western leaders 
as Chancellor Adenauer and U.S. Under Sec- 
retary of State George W. Ball about the im- 
portance of the political aspect of the Com- 
mon Market. They charged that NATO 
would insist the three countries abandon 
their policy of neutrality as its price for eco- 
nomic association. 

Just as the United States has a fear of na- 
tions “going Communist,” the Soviet Union 
has now developed a fear of nations going 
Common Market.” The Russians have always 
recognized that Austria, Sweden, and Switz- 
erland, despite their military neutrality, are 
Western by tradition and culture. Perma- 
nent association with the Common Market 
would reinforce this Western orientation 
through firmer economic and institutional 
ties, and at the same time would reduce the 
area of economic maneuver open to the 
Soviet Union, thus limiting its potential 
influence in these countries. 

COUNTERATTACK IN AFRICA 


This is true not only among Europe's neu- 
trals but also among Africa's neutrals, fresh 
from centuries of European colonialism. For 
a time in 1960, when most of Africa suddenly 
found itself free, Russia’s stock ran high. 
The Soviet Union had never been an imperi- 
alist power in Africa, and it peddled an anti- 
colonialist line that was attractive through- 
out the emerging continent. Ghana, Guinea, 
and Mali adopted a strong anticolonialist 
foreign policy, which they described as posi- 
tive neutralism.“ and threw out the British 
and French technicians and businessmen who 
had made their economies run. The Russians 
saw an opportunity to step in and fill the 
gap. Their plans were long range, based 
essentially on economic and technical aid, 
which would gradually penetrate the econ- 
omy of these three countries until it became 
indispensable. They moved in with Soviet 
machinery, Soviet technicians, and Soviet- 
type institutions. The machines would need 
spare parts, which could be obtained only 
from Russia. Soviet-organized technical 
schools would continue to need Soviet teach- 
ers, textbooks, and equipment. Soviet- 
inspired state control over the economy 
would drive out lingering capitalist habits 
and establish an economic, institutional, and 
psychological framework that would rein- 
force existing ties with the Soviet Union. 
Positive neutralism would become positive 
socialism. 

In 1961, this pattern continued to work 
out well. President Kwame Nkrumah, of 
Ghana, made a tour of the Soviet Union 
and joined Khrushchev in attacking the 
Common Market as the “greatest danger 
hanging over Africa.” Khrushchev beamed, 
for his view coincided exactly with the So- 
viet line—that the Common Market's policy 
in Africa was an attempt to force the Afri- 
can States to remain mere suppliers of raw 
materials and importers of finished goods, 
and to prevent the development of local 
Industry. 

But in May 1962, it had become clear that 
the Soviet formula simply did not fit the 
reality of Africa. One of the first signs ap- 
peared during the state visit. of President 
Modibo Keita, of Mali, to Russia. Khru- 
shchev. knew that in spite of rejecting all 
ties with France, Mali, like the other former 
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French colonies, had quietly held onto its 
associate membership in the EEC, and that 
in 1962 these states would have to decide 
whether they wished to continue this tle. 
During several days of hard negotiation, he 
tried to persuade the African nationalist to 
joint him in an attack against the Common 
Market. Apparently he was unsuccessful, for 
at the Soviet-Mali friendship meeting that 
served as a forum for Khrushchev's. denunci- 
ation of the Common Market, the Soviet 
leader was left embarrassingly alone in his 
attack. Keita denounced nothing more than 
colonialism, Khrushchev then read the Mali 
delegation a bitter lecture against association 
with the imperialists. He carefully pointed 
out that Modibo Keita was the kind of patriot 
who would never permit such a thing to 
happen, but there was an implicit threat of 
political strings tied to all future: Soviet aid 
to Africa. It was also apparent to everyone 
that Mali had no intention of cutting its ties 
with the Common Market, even if the 
U.\S.SR. were in a position to increase its 
aid, which because of domestic economic 
difficulties it is not. 

At the same time, Nkrumah, who only a 
year before had condemned the Common 
Market, was now reported to be considering 
possible association with it. Attacks on 
neocolonialism might be effective in politi- 
cal speeches, especially for the African poli- 
tician out of office; but for the African leader 
in power, the hard economic fact of the price 
of cocoa had to come before the glamour of 
ideology. 

However, for the Marxist in power, ideo- 
logy cannot be taken lightly—a fact that 
makes the prosperity of the Common Mar- 
ket all the more irritating to the Russians. 
According to dogma, capitalism is dying, and 
yet it 1s flourishing. The Marxist scripture 
is being violated, and Moscow's ideologists 
have been hard pressed to come up with a 
reasonable explanation. 

In Alice in Wonderland style, they some- 
times try to belittle the rapid economic 
growth of the six EEC members, brushing it 
off as the result of “objective economic phe- 
nomena,” such as the postwar renovation 
of industrial equipment. At other times, 
they resort to the 19th century cliche about 
monopoly plots aimed at enriching the capi- 
talists at the expense of the workers. These 
old-fashioned and essentially illogical ex- 
plantations give some indication of the ex- 
tremes to which Soviet propaganda has been 
pushed in its frantic effort to explain how 
the European Common Market can prosper 
when the book says It is supposed to be dis- 
integrating. 

Ironically, in the course of these elaborate 
explanations that nothing much is happen- 
ing in Western Europe and that. whatever 
is happening is bad, the Russians have pub- 
lished an extraordinary amount of infor- 
mation about the EEC—its aims, institu- 
tions, growth figures, trade statistics, labor 
conditions, eto -information that does not 
square with the Russians’ own propaganda 
line. The statistics documenting a thriving 
Western European economy are hard even for 
Nikita Khrushchev to ignore. 

COMECON’S SHORTCOMINGS 


So far, Khrushchey’s response has been 
almost irrelevant to the challenge. For the 
basic issue is whether Comecon can com- 
pete economically with the Common Mar- 
ket, and the indications are that it cannot. 
Comecon was set up in 1949 as a response to 
the Marshall plan, a kind of consolation for 
Eastern European nations that would have 
preferred to get American economic aid but 
could not because of Stalin’s disapproval. At 
that time, Russia could have organized 
Eastern Europe into a tight economic unit 
but Stalin, always suspicious of foreigners 
and uncertain about his grip on the satel- 
lites following Yugoslavia’s defection in 
1948, did not seize this opportunity. The re- 
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sult was that Comecon developed as a very 
loosely organized international organiza- 
tion with none of the prerequisites for in- 
tegration or prosperity that marked the de- 
velopment of the Common Market. 

Trade agreements among the Comecon na- 
tions are bilateral barter arrangements; im- 
Port and export accounts between any two 
Communist countries must balance exactly. 
One of the principal reasons for this rigid 
rule is that none of the East European cur- 
rencies is convertible, A ruble in Warsaw is 
a worthless slip of paper. So is a zloty in 
Moscow. Capital does not flow freely even 
Within each Communist country; invest- 
ments are carefully and rigidly planned. The 
Same is true of labor. Internal passports and 
labor books inhibit a worker's freedom of 
movement, even within his own country. 
Finally, some East European countries do 
hot want to tighten their coordination with 
the Soviet Union for fear that it would dam- 
age.their trade arrangements with Western 
Europe. They see no particular advantage 
in closer trade ties with the Soviet Union or 
with each other because the economies of 
the East European countries, unlike those of 
Western Europe, are not complementary. 
All of the East European economies have the 
same general structure, and they all suffer 
from the same basic problem. Sagging agri- 
Culture output has made it difficult for the 
Russians and their satellites to feed their 
Own people and to provide the proper ma- 
terial incentives for farmers to want to in- 
crease their output. Indeed, the EEC boom 
comes at a time of economic crisis through- 
out the Communist world, reflected in the 
recent sharp increase in the retail price of 
Meat and butter in the Soviet Union. Any 
Major and meaningful response to the Com- 
mon Market would cost money, and the Rus- 
sians have now run up against the brutal 
fact that after 44 years, their economy still 
has very little fat to absorb the additional 
Cost of any major switch in policy or plan- 
Ning. For the first time since the war, the 
Sount Union finds itself truly on the defen- 
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The fact is, the Khrushchev appeal for 
tighter integration of the East European 
economies was nothing more than an appeal 
for adopting the superstructure of the Com- 
mon ‘Market without having the substruc- 
ture. For the Russians to try to adopt the 
Substructure of the Common Market would 


Constitute a revolution in every East Euro- 


Pean country—something no Communist 
leader would or could permit. And, short 
Of a revolution that would make possible a 
Tadical overhaul of the agricultural system 
and an introduction of industrial efficiency, 
the Russians appear to be unable at the 
Moment to come up with a feasible eco- 
nomie response to the challenge of the Com- 
mon Market. 


Many Italians Have Served United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
appointment of Anthony J. Celebrezze, 
of Cleveland, to the Cabinet as Adminis- 
trator of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, President Ken- 
nedy has paid official recognition to the 
Many and worthy contributions to our 
Country by Americans of Italian descent. 
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Too many times in recent years those of 
Italian ancestry have suffered from an 
unfair public image, and I am happy to 
see deserving tribute paid to them. 

One of America’s leading newsmen, 
Milburn P. Akers, in today’s Chicago 
Sun-Times editorially speaks of the im- 
portant part that Italians and their de- 
scendants, from Columbus to Celebrezze, 
have played in the history of the United 
States. He comments on the well-docu- 
mented book by Giovanni Schiavo, “Four 
Centuries of Italian-American History,” 
and there is praise for such fine Ameri- 
cans as Fiorello LaGuardia, the inde- 
fatigable mayor of New York, Senator 
John Pastore, Gov. Michael DiSalle, of 
Ohio, and others who have served their 
country and fellow citizens in many 
capacities. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include Mr. Aker's article and 
join with him in commending the Ital- 
ian community for the fine sons and 
daughters of Italy which they have pro- 
duced and for fostering in them qual- 
ities which have enriched our society 
and culture and contributed so much to 
the identity of what is know around the 
world as an American: 

From the Chicago Sun-Times, July 20, 1962] 
Many ITALIANS Have SERVED UNITED STATES 
(By Milburn P. Akers) 

It has been said that Anthony J. Cele- 
brezze, of Cleveland, is the first American 
of Italian ancestry to achieve the rank of 
Cabinet officer to a U.S. President. The pop- 
ular mayor of Cleveland was named head of 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare last week. 

Celebrezze, son of a railroad track laborer, 
may be the first son of an Italian immigrant 
to reach Cabinet status. But he is not the 
first Cabinet officer to trace his family line 
to Italy. 

The man who served in President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's Cabinet first as Secretary of 
the Navy and later as Attorney General was 
a descendent of a noble Italian family. His 
name was Charles Joseph Bonaparte. His 
great-grandfather was Carlo Buonaparte, 
also a lawyer, who was graduated from the 
University of Pisa. Carlo is remembered 
in history mostly because he was the father 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. (The French spell- 
ing of the name was not used, even by Na- 
poleon, until he was about 27 years old.) 
Teddy Roosevelt’s Cabinet member was the 
grandson of a brother of Napoleon, Jerome, 
King of Westphalia. He was born in Balti- 
more and educated at Harvard. He does not 
fit the image of the son of an immigrant 
who made his way to the top the hard way. 
But he was of Italian origin. 

Italians and their descendants have played 
an important part in the history of America, 
which was discovered by an Italian named 
Columbus and took its name from another 
Italian, Americus Vespucius. Although it 
chances that Celebrezze is the first descend- 
ant since Bonaparte to reach Cabinet level, 
many Italians have reached important posi- 
tions in public life and in the professions, 
business, and industry. 

In the Federal category, Michael V. Di- 
Salle, now Governor of Ohio, served in Wash- 
ington in the early 1950's as Director of Price 
Stabilization. The first son of an Italian 
immigrant to rise to a prominent place in 
the executive branch of Government was 
Anthony Caminetti, of California, Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration from 1913 to 
1921. 

The Italian-American role in US. affairs 
has been well researched by Giovanni 
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Schiavo, author of “Four Centuries of 
Italian-American History,” and a number of 
other books on related subjects. He pin- 
points John J. Muccio of Providence, R., 
as the first American of Italian extraction to 
reach the rank of Ambassador. A career serv- 
ice man, Muccio was appointed first Ambas- 
sador to Korea in 1949 (Schiavo apparently 
does not regard the appointment of Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia as a special Ambassador to 
Brazil in 1946 in the same category.) à 

The first Italian-American to serve in the 
U.S. Senate is JOHN O. Pastore, Rhode Island 
Democrat, elected in 1950. Previously he 
had been Governor of Rhode Island. Ital- 
ian-Americans were elected to the House 
long before. The first was Francis B. Spin- 
ola, New York Democrat, elected in 1886. 
Caminetti, mentioned above, was elected to 
the House in 1890. 

The first American of Italian extraction to 
become a Governor of a State was William 
Paca, a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, who was both chief justice and 
Governor of Maryland before his death in 
1796. The next was probably Andrew Hous- 
ton Longino, son of an immigrant, who was 
Governor of Mississippi from 1900 to 1904. 

Here I have a slight correction for Schiavo's 
next edition of his book. After Paca and 
Longino he lists the next Italian-American 
who served as a head of a State government 
as PasroreE, who was elected Governor of 
Rhode Island in 1945. The author overlooks 
the fact that Charles Poletti, elected Lieuten- 
ant Governor of New York on a ticket 
with Gov. Herbert Lehman in 1938, served 
29 days as New York's Governor when Leh- 
man resigned December 3, 1942, to become 
head of foreign relief and rehabilitation by 
appointment of President Roosevelt. Polet- 
ti's brief tenure ended December 31, when he 
was succeeded by Governor Dewey. 

Ask the average person to mention a well- 
known local public official of Italian extrac- 
tion and he'll probably recall the late Fiorello 
LaGuardia, mayor of New York City from 
1934 to 1945. But there have been scores of 
mayors of Italian ancestry. The first was 
probably John Phinizy, son of Ferdinand 
Phinizy of Parma who became mayor of 
Augusta, Ga., in 1837, Italian-Americans 
have been mayors of such cities as San Fran- 
cisco; New Orleans; New Haven and New 
Britain, Conn.; Toledo, Ohio; Baltimore; Re- 
vere, and Cambridge, Mass.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Newark, Hoboken, and Atlantic City, 
N.J.; Monessen, Pa., and Melrose Park, III. 

The sons and daughters of Italy have 
played a fine role in America’s growth, be- 
ginning with the first who held public office 
in the New World: William Alburtus, grand- 
son of Cesare Alberti of Venice, who was con- 
stable in Hunterdon County, N.J., from 1722 
to 1726. This space could be filled over 
again with the list of those who have distin- 

ed themselves in the flelds of law, med- 
icine, science, and the arts. 


Handling a Nettle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues a column by Walter Lippmann 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of July 17, 1962. Mr. Lippmann 
presents strong arguments for an im- 
mediate tax cut: 
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Fon a Tax Cut Now 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

On the question of a tax cut, with which 
the President is now wrestling, the unde- 
cided issue is whether to ask for it this sum- 
mer or to wait until next winter. The issue 
is as yet undecided for one reason only. 
There is some doubt whether in the few 
weeks that are left before adjournment the 
chairmen of the two key committees. Rep- 
resentative Mrs and Senator BYRD; will al- 
low Congress to vote. The significant thing 
about their veto Is that almost certainly 
the two chairmen will not have it next win- 
ter. For by that time, if as it now seems 
probable, our sluggish economy has begun 
to recede, tax reduction will go through Con- 
gress by acclamation, 

The chance of a Mills-Byrd veto this sum- 
mer, which is what causes the President to 
hesitate, is primarily due to the fact that as 
yet recession is only indicated and is not yet 
being experienced. Can the President in- 
duce Congress to act to prevent a reces- 
sion, or are we doomed to wait for a reces- 
sion and then try to reverse it? The funda- 
mental question is whether we have a Goy- 
ernment which can act with foresight, which 
can take the stitch in time that will save 
nine. x 

Since the Wall Street crash at the end 
of May there has been a sharp and rapid 
change of responsible and expert opinion. 
The crash alerted those who watched the 
economy, causing them to ask whether the 
Kennedy recovery of 1961 was going to peter 
out before it went much further. There had 
been a very few who had predicted this last 
January when the administration, using what 
had proved to be erroneously optimistic esti- 
mates, adopted a restrictive and deflationary 
fiscal policy. 

The unfounded optimism ended a few 
Gays after the crash. The business reports 
which have come in during June and the first 
half of July show that with a few exceptions, 
automobile sales and residential construc- 
tion, the recovery is sluggish and is slowing 
down. Employment and industrial activity, 
profits, inventory replacement, and capital 
investment are so sluggish that the recovery 
appears to be nearing its end. It would seem 
that by the onset of winter there will be a 
recession. 

Professor Samuelson says that the peak 
of total profits was in fact reached at the 
end of last year and that the rate of unem- 
ployment, which has never gone below 5.4 
percent, will from now on be rising. 

We are not, let us repeat, as yet in a re- 
cession. But we are on the verge of one. 
This is the critically important time for the 
Government to act in order to stimulate the 
expansion of economic activity. The longer 
it waits, the stronger will the medicine have 
to be. It has already waited 6 months too 
long, and so it will need to use stronger 
medicine today than it would have needed 
last January. If it waits until the recession 
has actually begun, the chances are that the 
comparatively agreeable medicine of a tax 
cut will not be enough, and will need to be 
supplemented by more government spending. 

The reason for this is not complicated and 
it is of great significance to the question of 
whether to cut taxes now or to wait 6 months, 
The immediate effect of a tax cut is to stim- 
ulate consumer buying, If this. takes place 
when industry is working somewhere near 
Tull capacity, the consumer demand will 
stimulate industry to modernize and enlarge 
its plant. This capital spending will sustain 
the recovery. On the other hand, if the re- 
cession is on, with unemployment rising, 
with plant utilization declining, the addi- 
tional consumer purchases will not tend to 
stimulate capital investment. If the reces- 
sion is bad, it may take very drastic meas- 
ures to overcome it, 
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On the merits, therefore, and ignoring all 
the political consequences, the case for act- 
ing at once is a very powerful one. 

Despite all this, despite the weight of ex- 
pert and responsible opinion, the President 
is hesitating because he dreads the conse- 
quences of asking for a tax reduction and 
being refused by Congress. It is true that 
if he-tries for it and falls, he may be vulner- 
able to the demagogic charge that he has 
shaken public confidence and brought on the 
recession he tried to avert. Im 1957, when 
the coming of the third Eisenhower recession 
was indicated, President Eisenhower was, so 
I understand, advised to reduce taxes. He 
refused, not only because he did not want to 
enlarge the deficit but because he was afraid 
that to talk about preventing a recession 
would bring it on. So the President waited. 
The result was an enormous budgetary de- 
ficit, the largest in time of peace, a painful 
recession and, we may add, a mighty contri- 
bution to the Republican defeat in the elec- 
tion of 1960. 


For President Kennedy it is, I believe, a 
greater risk not to try than to try and to 
fail. If he tries boldly for an adequate tax 
cut to. avert the recession, he will gain much 
if he succeeds. He will have an excellent. 
prospect of prolonging the recovery, of mod- 
erating the eventual downturn, and of prov- 
ing decisively that he does know how to get 
the economy moving. 

If he tries and falls to carry Congress with 
him, he has as President ample means to 
make the country realize who is responsible 
for refusing to apply preventive medicine. 
The country understands how much better 
is prevention than cure. For the President 
to act when on the merits of the problem he 
ought to act, to go to the Congress now, to 
go to the country now, has its risks, and 
there may be some political unpleasantness, 
But it will be still more unpleasant to have 
a recession that the administration knew 
how to prevent and didn't prevent, and along 
with the recession more unemployment, more 
idle plants, sinking profits, and a still steeper 
decline in the stock market. 

The President should, I believe, make the 
decision and cut the Gordian knot. He 
should present a simple and temporary but 
fully adequate reduction of corporation and 
individual income taxes to take effect not 
later than September 1. For the best way 
to handle a nettle is to grasp it firmly. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 
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The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in exist- 
ence today which is devoted to the task 
of studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 


of the RECORD: 


Hovston, TEX., 
June 20, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Fl. oo: I would appreciate it very 
much, if you can conveniently do so, if you 
would send me some material regarding the 
Special Committee for Captive Nations, A 
patriotic group in this city is now planning 
to try and bring this to the attention of the 
public during Captive Nations Week and 
anything that you can do to help out in 
this connection will increase the capacity of 
those concerned to enlighten our people 
here. I doubt if any of them, except the 
ones who receive the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
even know what the Special Committee on 
Captive Nations is, and we would like very 
much to get as much information as possible 
on this subject. We have a call-in radio 
program over a local radio station, and some 
patriots intend soon to start talking about 
the captive nations over the program. Any 
material that you may send to me will be 
used to get the people informed about the 
Captive Nations Committee. 

Thanking you, and with kindest regards, I 
am, } 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs, GLADYS NAUL. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., 
June 22, 1962. 
Hon. DANIL J. FLOOD, 
New Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dran CONGRESSMAN: I wholeheartedly sup- 
port your House Resolution 211, 
Sincerely yours, 
ERIKRH NAKONECHNYJ. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITR, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We warmly support House Resolution 211 
of Co Dante. FLOOD concerning 
creation of Permanent Committee of the 
Captive Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
T. SzEPAROWYCZ. 

Lonc ISLanp CITY, N.Y. 

W. BanANETZK r. 

BrooKLYN, N.Y. s 

JUNE 18, 1962, 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN. FLooD: I would like 
to thank you very much for sponsoring 
House Resolution 211, and to urge you to 
continue your fine work in bringing to light 

* 
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the dastardly condition of the enslaved na- 
tions behind the Iron Curtain. Please enlist 
the support of your fellow Congressmen to 
speed the passage of this resolution. 
Gratefully yours, 
ZosymM DONCZUK, 
Former Political Prisoner, U.S.S.R. 
JUNE 12, 1962. 

Hon. DANTEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dran Sm: I believe your proposition in 
House Resolution 211 to be the best and the 
most appropriate one at the present time, 
in the battle against the gangsters of Mos- 
cow. 

Sincerely yours, 
TYCHON OLEKSCENDRENIRO. 

Cxurcaco, ILL. 


More on Kennan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
July 11—ConcressionaL RECORD, page 
A5253—I commented on the use of Am- 
bassador George Kennan as a lobbyist 
by the Kennedy administration in behalf 
of its foreign aid bill. Peter Lisagor, in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer of July 12 also 
made mention of this “unprecedented 
use” of American career diplomats to 
promote legislative proposals. I should 
like to place this article, “Kennan Sup- 
ports Aid to Tito in Congress,“ in the 
Recor at this point. 

The article follows: 

THE AMBASSADOR EXxPLAINS—KENNAN SUP- 
PORTS Am TO TITO IN CONGRESS 


(By Peter Lisagor) 

WASHINGTON: —A man of immense prestige, 
an expert on Communist affairs, has been 
thrown into the administration's foreign aid 
battle in Congress. In an unprecedented 
use of an Ambassador, George F. Kennan 
has been enlisted to explain to Members of 
the House the facts about U.S, aid to Yugo- 
Slavia, the country to which he is assigned 
as Chief of Mission. 

Kennan, a former Ambassador to Russia 
and author of the Government's contain- 
ment policy in the late 1940's, has quietly 
Made appointments with key Congressmen 
and briefed them on Yugoslavia policy and 
aims, as he sees them. 

He has not asked any of them for com- 
mitments to vote against what the adminis- 
tration regards as crippling amendments that 
Would force the President to deny aid to 
Yugoslavia and other Communist countries 
Attempting to assert their independence of 
Moscow. 

Kennan, according to administration ofi- 
Clals as well as congressional sources, has 
Simply outlined what the Yugoslavs are try- 
ing to do, the degree of independence they 
have shown toward Moscow and the degree of 
treedom they have. 

He is said to be emphasizing that the 
United States knew Yugoslavia was a Com- 
munist country in 1949-50 when Washington 
made the decision to help Marshal Tito main- 
tain his independence from the Soviet bloc, 
and that nothing has happened to cause a 

now. 
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It is understood that he has made such 
points as these: 

1. Yugoslavia is not a member of the 
Soviet-inspired Warsaw Pact. 

2. It has no restrictions against Western 
radio broadcasts and movie imports. 

3. Its people can subscribe to the Western 
press. 

4. It allows three U.S. Information Agency 
libraries to flourish in major cities. 

Kennan's efforts may prove to be crucial 
in the House battle now underway. For 
the Senate has already acted on the foreign 
aid bill and only a last-ditch administra- 
tion effort struck down an amendment that 
would deny all aid to Yugoslavia, as well as 
Poland and other Communist or Marxist 
states. 

Kennan has written articles for news- 
papers and letters to the editors, and has 
appeared on national television in behalf 
of continued aid to Yugoslavia. 

For a man not given to public advocacy, 
who has spent most of his life in the U.S. 
Foreign Service or in university clolsters, 
Kennan has taken on an unaccustomed role, 
He has done it out of a strong conviction that 
U.S. policy aims in the world would suffer 
if the President’s hands are tied by con- 
gressional action of the kind contemplated. 

It is, in any event, a strange role for an 
Ambassador, especially Kennan. But one 
Official explained the administration's atti- 
tude about it in this way, “If we had more 
Ambassadors willing to take up the cudgels 
in behalf of what they feel to be the Nation's 
best interests, we'd be better off.” 


Affront to Farley 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
July 12, 1962, issue of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp I inserted an editorial entitled 
“Affront to Farley,” on page A5318. Un- 
fortunately, an error in printing occurred 
and one part of a sentence was not 
printed in the statement. The insertion 
should read as follows: 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I should like to insert in the 
Record the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Detroit News on June 21, 
1962, regarding a great American, James A. 
Parley. 

I believe the editorial speaks for itself, 
but I would like to say that under our 
democratic form of government, it is un- 
fortunate that the leadership of certain 
factions in each political party seem so 
bent upon eliminating those who serve the 
people and the Nation the best. 

The editorial follows: 

“AFFRONT TO FARLEY 

“When James A. Farley organized the 
campaigns of 1932 and 1936 that gave Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt landslide victories, most 
Democrats thought he looked good enough 
to eat. Now a handful are going ahead 
with the idea. 

“Reform factions have excluded Farley 
from their slate of State convention dele- 
gates in Manhattan's First Assembly Dis- 
trict, complaining he isn't liberal enough. 
Farley has lived 74 years, every one of them 
Democratic. He has been a delegate to the 
New York party conventions since 1918, was 
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New York and national chairman of the 
Democrats and Postmaster General. 

“Later he broke with Mr. Roosevelt—not 
over philosophy but on the Issue of a third 
term. New York Mayor Wagner and former 
U.S. Senator Herbert H. Lehman, a liberal’s 
liberal, are incensed at Farley's possible re- 
jection. 

“They have cause. Cannibalism, formerly 
considered a disease peculiar to blue-blooded 
Republicans apparently can be catching to 
intellectually elite Democrats.” 


Major Challenges to American Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend and revise my remarks, I sub- 
mit herewith for our colleagues’ perusal 
and edification, an address made by Mr. 
Herbert V. Prochnow before the Arkansas 
Medical Society breakfast for members 
attending the recent meeting of the 
American Medical Association in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Prochnow, president of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, is a noted 
author and widely known in banking and 
financial circles. He is a former Deputy 
Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs and has been secretary of the Fed- 
eral Advisory Council of the Federal 
Reserve System since 1945. 

I invite particular attention to his 
summary. 

MAJOR CHALLENGES TO AMERICAN FOREIGN 
PoLIcY 


In 1945, after 6 weary years of war, the 
economic and social order of the world lay 
half in ruins. Less tban two decades later 
the healing ministry of work and thrift has 
brought to millions of men and women in a 
number of nations economic achievements 
unparalleled in history. 

And yet, thoughtful men are today asking 
whether all that mankind has painstakingly 
built over the long centuries is to come to a 
decisive and disastrous end as nations en- 
gage in the grim enterprise of nuclear de- 
struction. Where once we were certain that 
human genius could wisely guide our society, 
there is now a cynical distrust of the course 
of world events. Where once there was a 
buoyant confidence that mankind was equal 
to the challenge of peace, there now is a dis- 
turbing fear which haunts the minds of free- 
men as they face crisis after crisis in a 
mounting cold war. Where once such 
phrases as democracy and dictatorship, free- 
dom and regimentation, individualism and 
collectivism were only abstract ideas for col- 
lege debate, they now are the center of a vast 
and bitter world struggle for the minds of 
men. 


We are in a period of grave confusion. We 
seem sometimes to be in the grip of a para- 
lyzing fatalism. We thrust great satellites 
far into the skies as if to defy the very 
heavens, while we talk of shelters on earth 
where each man will run like a frightened 
animal for his little cave to save himself, if 
he can, from the terrible fury of the last 
wrath. But must the outlook for humanity 
be so dismal? Must it be one of despair? 
Are the cards of destiny stacked against us? 
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Are the skies of freedom darkening hope- 
lessly across the earth? Is mankind pre- 
pared to accept complete subserviency to the 
state as its way of life, sheer materialism as 
its goal and self-destruction as its inevitable 
end? Can this Nation ride through the 
storms of these years without political lib- 
erty and private enterprise being ultimately 
brought to their ruin? To gain some in- 
sight into the answers to these questions, 
let us consider what may be the major world 
developments of our time, their challenges to 
American foreign policy, and their possible 
impact upon the future of our people. 8 
THE RISE OF COMMUNISM 


The first and most obvious of these devel- 
opments has been the rise of communism in 
the modern world. Beginning with the Rus- 
sian Revolution in 1917 the Communist sys- 
tem has shown unusual growth. The one 
country to emerge from World War II with 
more territory under its control was Russia. 
It acquired Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, parts 
of Finland, and certain islands from Japan. 
Even more important, it obtained control 
over East Germany, Albania, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. 
Finally China, North Korea, and North Viet- 
nam became Communist. In 44 years com- 
munism has spread to approximately 1 bil- 
lion of the 2,900,000,000 people in the world. 
Simultaneously, Soviet Russia has been 
transformed from a backward agricultural 
country to an industrial nation, and from 
a nation with 80 percent of its people Uliter- 
ate to one where elementary education is 


The Communist system has seemingly 
demonstrated that a relatively underdevel- 
oped country can in a comparatively few 
years make economic, technical, and scientific 
gains which might have been expected to 
take much longer. With many new nations 
whose people are illiterate and hungry, and 
whose leaders are desperately seeking rapid 
economic progress, this record has great ap- 
peal. In 1960, 6,000 Russian technicians 
were on missions in nations over the world 
promoting the cause of communism. The 
fact that the people of Soviet Russia are de- 
nied freedom of the press, freedom of reli- 
gion, political freedom, and other institu- 
tions of a free society may seem of little im- 
mediate importance relative to shelter, food, 
health, and literacy in poverty-stricken 
nations. 

Is the spread of communism therefore irre- 
sistible and inevitable over other large areas 
of the world? The Communist system is 
concentrating its great resources, its increas- 
ingly efficient and expanding production and 
the enormous energy of its people on the 
single objective of destroying the social and 
economic order of the free world and replac- 
ing it with communism. Such complete and 
total dedication can only be met successfully 
by the complete dedication of the genius, 
talent, and resources of freemen who cherish 
life in free societies. 

The essential facts regarding the challenge 
of communism are clear. Soviet Russia has 
the largest unbroken land area in the world. 
She has vast resources, She is rich in 
minerals and timber reserves. Her popula- 
tion of 210 million exceeds that of the United 
States. Steel, hydroelectric power, alumi- 
num, and oil have all shown marked in- 
creases in production. To build economic 
power as rapidly as possible, vast sums have 
been invested in heavy industry and scien- 
tific development, but not nearly to the same 
extent in the production of goods for con- 
sumers. 

Soviet Russia has also received help from 
her satellites—East Germany, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria—which have a population of about 
100 million people. They provide not only 
agricultural products but also other im- 
portant resources, skilled workers, efficient 
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industries and almost 1 million men for 
the Soviet ground forces. The gross national 
product of the European satellites, according 
to a report to the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee, is equal to approximately 40 percent of 
that of Russia. Their annual gross national 
product of $1,100 to $1,200 per person is 
greater than the $1,000 of Soviet Russia and 
compares with about $2,800 for the United 
States. The satellite nations have had 
little help or no improvement in their stand- 
ards of living, and compared to Western 
Europe they are worse off now than they were 
10 years ago. The questionable loyalty of 
at least some of these nations may eventually 
prove a serious handicap to Russia. 

With the captive nations Soviet commu- 
nism has at its command a total population 
of 300 million persons, compared to 185 mil- 
lion in the United States. It has a far larger 
labor force. It has immense resources. It 
demands hard work, substantial savings and 
investment from its people. These assets 
are thoroughly exploited by the Soviet gov- 
ernment with a relentless determination to 
achieve supremacy over the nations of the 
free world. 

Agriculture, however, has been a major 
weakness of the Communist economy. When 
the Soviet Premier in lyrical terms urges the 
people after more than 40 years of commu- 
nism to discover the merits of horse meat, 
Communist achievements seem less im- 
pressive. I look back with some misgivings 
to the evenings in Moscow when I had— 
or thought I had—beef-Stroganoff for dinner. 

Another major weakness is the serious de- 
ficiency in consumer goods, but this is the 
price the people of Soviet Russia seem will- 
ing to pay in order to build for their coun- 
try the economic power achieved by large 
capital expenditures to expand heavy in- 
dustry. The Russian people have been de- 
nied a more rapid increase in consumer 
goods so their savings may be used for in- 
vestment in industry. The rate of invest- 
ment in Soviet Russia in relation to her 
annual production of goods and services is 
estimated to be 1½ times that of the United 
States, although the shortage of capital con- 
tinues to be one of Russia’s problems. 

Lenin, Stalin, and the present Soviet Pre- 
mier have all declared that our economic and 
political institutions must be destroyed. In 
view of these threats the industrial nations 
of the free world might find it desirable to 
reexamine critically their policies on the 
sale to Soviet Russia of equipment with 
special strategic significance. This is a com- 
plex and difficult question and is not sub- 
ject to an easy answer. Is it in the interest 
of the security of the free world as a whole 
to make available to Russia equipment which 
involves large research costs? ‘Is it wise for 
nations of the free world to buy Soviet raw 
materials which are already in substantial 
supply in the free world and give Russia 
in exchange entire factories involving ad- 
vanced technology? If this is a struggle 
for survival, we need at least carefully to 
reappraise every aspect of our security, in- 
cluding the trade of all nations of the free 
world with Soviet Russia. 

Although Soviet communism seeks to ex- 
pand until it attains world domination, the 
historical record indicates that communism 
is not an easily exportable commodity. It 
requires force and subversion. The nations 
of Eastern Europe were not attracted to com- 
munism by its ideals and Its achievements, 
They are controlled by Soviet might. And 
yet the flood of destitute refugees and the 
uprisings, which have been repressed, indi- 
cate that the desire for freedom has not 
died. Moreover, Western Europe, which ex- 
perienced the widespread devastation of war, 
has given a remarkable demonstration of 
what freemen who stand firm can achieve 
in building a great industrial community 
at the very door of communism, This 
achievement is especially significant because 
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communism will fail unless it can bring 
Europe under its control. 

We can unquestionably meet the economic 
challenge of communism successfully if we 
have the will to do it. No revolutionary new 
philosophy is required, no Government bu- 
reaucracy spending more money is needed. 
We must work harder. We must produce 
more. We must save more. We must invest 
more. Work and thrift and investment are 
not social evils, They are the route by which 
economic growth is achieved. They are the 
route for the enonomic enrichment of man. 
They are the route to economic strength and 
power for men and nations. 

We need also to put our fiscal affairs in or- 
der. We pay lipservice to balanced budgets. 
but we lack the firm self-discipline to achieve 
them. The way to balance the budget is to 
reduce expenses, or increase taxes, or do both. 
There are no fiscal rabbits to be pulled out 
of political hats. We need likewise the self- 
discipline necessary to keep our costs from 
increasing more rapidly than our overall pro- 
ductivity, or we shall be surpassed in the 
world economy not only by the Communists 
but also by the nations of the free world, We 
need also the self-discipline to face up to 
the hard problem of the deficit in our bal- 
ance of payments. If our fallure to balance 
our payments should ever lead finally to de- 
valuation, it would represent a major gain 
for communism. The people of a great free 
society would have failed before the world 
in their ability to manage their fiscal and 
monetary affairs soundly. 

We have problems. We have shortcom- 
ings. But we also have significant advan- 
tages in our struggle with the forces of com- 
munism. There are enduring values in this 
Nation that can withstand any test and for 
which no price is too high. 

Consider the great articles of our national 
faith: 

We believe that man does not exist for the 
state. 

We believe the state exists for man. 

We believe our economic system exists that 
men may have life and have it more abun- 
dantly. 

We believe individual incentive and indi- 
vidual initiative are necessary for economic 
progress and that the energy and direction 
they give to our economic life must not be 
destroyed. 

We believe that the greatest political free- 
dom and the greatest freedom of enterprise 
consistent with just and fair relationships 
between men are essential to the self-respect 
of the people of a mature nation. 

We believe in self-government. 

We believe that all men are created equal 
and that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights. We believe 
that among these rights are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

For centuries the energies of mankind have 
been occupied with the stern realities of 
despotism, poverty, and ignorance. The al- 
luring grandeurs of past ages have been 
those of the privileged few. However, with 
the beginning of this Nation there came an 
exciting new concept—freedom and oppor- 
tunity for the common man. Behind all our 
material evidences of success, behind the 
statistics of our gross national product, in- 
come, wage scales, savings, insurance, auto- 
mobiles, highways and housing there is some- 
thing more nearly spiritual, There is some- 
thing priceless though intangible. There is 
freedom. There is opportunity for the com- 
mon man. There is the dignity of man. 

A nation of freemen who continue to 
cherish these ideals, and to hold fast to 
them, will never be surpassed in work, thrift 
and investment by any nation in which man 
is regimented and the state is supreme. 


THE RISE OF THE NEW NATIONS 


The second challenging development of 
our time has been the shattering of at least 
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13 world empires and the rise of dozens of 
new nations since the end of World War I. 
In 1914 the British Empire alone covered ap- 
proximately 12 million square miles and had 
about one-fourth of the population of the 
world, Within only the last 5 years more 
than 20 separate countries formerly under 
British or French rule have attained inde- 
pendence. A large number of the new na- 
tions have inexperienced leadership, inade- 
quate savings and capital, and illiterate, 
hungry masses largely unprepared for the 
responsibilities of self-government. 

Many of the new governments may be un- 
Stable and on the brink of bankruptcy for 
years. So long as their leaders struggle 
against an outside power for independence, 
they have a common goal and there is unity 
within the nation. However, once independ- 
ence is attained, the unity is likely to end 
with a dozen leaders engaging in violence 
as they attempt to seize the reins of govern- 
ment. When one leader achieves control, he 
may seek to destroy his political opponents 
because he fears they will plot to overthrow 
his government. Only one political party 
may then be left. Finally, where empires 
have been broken into countless small na- 
tions, as in Africa, there is an almost irre- 
Sistible temptation to seek control over 
neighboring nations in order to command 
greater areas, resources, and populations, and 
therefore greater power. To attain these ob- 
jectives and to maintain their power, the 
More aggressive and ambitious new govern- 
ments seek economic and military aid from 
any country that offers it. The danger of 
Communist subversion is unwisely dis- 
Counted when it is weighed against the 
anticipated economic gains from Communist 
aid. We may dislike these unfortunate 
tendencies in new nations, but we must 
understand them. 

The little nation of Ghana with 5 million 
Population provides an illustration of what 
May take place in a new nation. Shortly 
after independence was attained, Presidnet 

eliminated the sefeguards for pro- 
tecting minorities which the British had 
Provided. The Government was given the 
Power to jail anyone without trial for 5 years. 
The principal members of the opposition were 
Put in jail within 2 years after independence. 
The people have free speech—so long as it is 
favorable to the ruling party. The slogan, 
“Justice and Freedom,” on which this new 
nation was founded, has lost much of its 
Meaning. However, there are new buildings 
And visible evidences of economic progress. 
The per capita income of $194 annually is 
the highest in tropical Africa. Although 
Most of the people outwardly seem agree- 
able to these developments, there has been 
Public evidence of grave doubts regarding 
the course of events. 

In the early history of our own Nation, 13 
Years passed after the Declaration of Inde- 
Pendence before the Colonies had a success- 
Tul national government with a written Con- 
stitution. Yet Washington, Jefferson, Frank- 
Un and the leaders of the American colonies 
Came to their responsibilities with a full 
Understanding of constitutional govern- 
Ment. Turn back the pages of history of 
such great nations as Great Britain, France, 

y. and Italy and you find periods of 
Tevolution and violence. Revolutions are 
Still common in Latin America. 


We cannot condone violence but even a 
Well-meaning leader of a new nation will 
have problems which are almost impossible 
Of solution. To maintain order among his 
Uliterate and poverty-stricken constituents 
he may unwisely curtail the very liberties 
they have struggled to win. The hungry 
Masses will press relentlessly in upon him 
With their demands. He will be expected to 
achieve dramatic economic progress. We 
Must remember that it took 500 years after 
1450 for the Western World to achieve its 
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present degree of economic and political 
stability. 

What course will the new nations follow? 
Will they regiment their people, as com- 
munism does, force long hours of work, make 
saving compulsory and restrict consumer 
goods in order to build basic industry and 
achieve economic growth more rapidly? Will 
they sacrifice present generations for the 
future as Red China does, or will they seek 
economic growth within the framework of 
freedom? The peace and security of the 
world may well be involved in the answers to 
these questions. 

Many of the new nations are politically 
unstable and economically weak, but each 
one has a vote in the United Nations. They 
may help to make decisions which they have 
neither the political ability nor the eco- 
nomic strength to help enforce. 

With this background, consider more spe- 
cifically the magnitude of the problem of 
the new and underdeveloped nations. In 
India alone there are 432 million persons. 
Seven out of ten of them are illiterate. The 
overwhelming majority do not have enough 
income to feed themselves adequately. They 
have bad water supplies and no sewerage 
systems. In the villages in the agricultural 
areas they bathe in and drink from the local 
pond for the water buffalos. Elghty-five per- 
cent of the people live on the land. Over 
90 percent of the 560,000 villages are without 
electric power. With the exception of Red 
China, here in one nation of 432 million 
persons in an area one-third the size of the 
United States there is the greatest poverty, 
unemployment, illiteracy, and mass 
of any place on earth. The United States 
and several other nations are pouring many 
hundreds of millions of dollars of ald an- 
nually into India in a struggle to assure eco- 
nomic progress for the nation at the same 
time it seeks to maintain the freedom of 
its people. 

However, India is only one country. Near- 
by is Pakistan with 85 million persons with 
comparable problems. To the southeast is 
Indonesia with over 86 million people. There 
are other nations in the Far East—the Philip- 
pines, Korea, Vietnam, Burma, Thailand, 
Laos, Cambodia—with equally difficult eco- 
nomic and political problems. With the pos- 
sible exception of Israel, there are an addi- 
tional 50 million persons in the nations 
of the Middle East Iran, Iraq, Jordan, and 
others—who are struggling against illiteracy 
and poverty. 

In recent months two entire continents, 
Africa and Latin America, have suddenly 
come forward as areas whose economic and 
political problems are said to require urgent 
attention, 

Historically, it may be that the greatest 
singie event of the 1960's was the political 
liberation of Africa. This continent is ap- 
proximately four times as great in area as 
the United States, 50 percent larger than So- 
viet Russia and larger than all of North 
America. It is almost 5,000 miles long and 
4,500 miles wide—with an area as large as 
the United States, Western Europe, India, 
and Red China combined. Ninety-seven 
percent of the 235 million people are of 
African origin and they speak 700 languages 
or dialects. Approximately 85 percent of the 
people cannot read or write and only one 
school age child out of six attends school. 
The average annual income of $132 per per- 
son is less than that of any other continent. 

This continent has over 40 percent of the 
world's hydroelectric potential and one-fifth 
of its forests. For some years Africa has 
provided the free world with nearly all its 
industrial diamonds, more than one-half of 
its newly mined gold, one-fourth of its cop- 
per and important quantities of lead, zinc, 
manganese, iron, cobalt, bauxite, platinum, 
uranium and other metals. Practically the 
entire world’s supply of columbite, a rare 
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metal used in jet engines, comes from Nig- 
geria. There are also new discoveries of oil. 
The continent has nearly every mineral and 
can produce almost every crop. Here are 
great resources invaluable to the industrial 
expansion of the free world in the years 
ahead. 

The impact of modern civilization on much 
of Africa south of the Sahara has come 
dramatically and suddenly. The industrial- 
ization of the nations of Western Europe in- 
creased the demand not only for the raw 
materials of Africa but also for African 
markets for European manufactured goods. 
These developments hastened the coloniza- 
tion of the continent. There was little 
geographical logic in the way the boundaries 
of the -colonies were established. Some 
were immense in size. The Belgian Congo, 
for example, was about as large as all of 
Western Europe, with important mineral re- 
sources, including perhaps one-third of the 
copper resources of the world. The Congo 
was said to be so rich in minerals that sur- 
veys were not necessary to locate them, but 
were necessary to find places where towns 
could be bullt that would not be in the way 
of mining operations, 

Today there are 56 nations in Africa. Six- 
teen of them were born in 1960 alone, and 
by the end of that year there were 26 African 
nations in the United Nations. Although 
each of the 56 countries is at a different level 
of economic and political development, there 
is overall a potentially explosive national- 
ism. The political turbulence in the Congo 
alone has at times threatened the continued 
existence of the United Nations. Unfortu- 
nately, as Arnold Toynbee has indicated, 
freedom came to Africa while the masses of 
its people south of the Sahara were still 
living in a precivilizational state of their 
development. They are therefore faced with 
the overwhelming problem of setting up 
governments with little or no experience to 
prepare them for this difficult responsibility. 

Africa as a whole is one of the least de- 
veloped areas of the world. The continent 
provides an unfortunate example of poverty, 
illiteracy, hunger, disease and inadequate 
medical facilities, industrial skills and capi- 
tal. In 22 countries of tropical Africa less 
than one-half the children go even to the 
first primary grade in school. Moreover, in 
these 22 countries an average of 95 percent 
of the primary school children never enter a 
secondary school. To provide elementary 
school buildings alone might cost two or 
three times the total national budget of a 
country and this would not include the ex- 
pense of running the schools. 

Even if there had been no colonization, 
there is no reason to believe that Africa 
would have overcome its tragic poverty. 
There is also no assurance now that if Africa 
is left to itself it will enter a perlod of ac- 
celerated economic progress. Here then are 
the ingredients of political instability and 
revolution. Here also are 235 million persons 
we hope will achieve economic progress 
peacefully within the framework of democ- 
racy. 

In addition to these underdeveloped areas 
of the world, we need also to evaluate the 
magnitude of our problems and new com- 
mitments in South America. Many Latin 
American nations have had independence 
for more than a century. There are in Latin 
America approximately 200 million people in 
an area about twice the size of the United 
States. Their average life expectancy is only 
45 years compared with 70 years in the United 
States. The population is Increasing at the 
striking rate of 2.3 percent each year, faster 
than any other part of the world, and com- 
pared to 1.7 percent in the United States. 
The cities are growing at the remarkable rate 
of 10 percent a year, and 3 of the 10 
largest cities of the world are found in Latin 
America—Mexico City, Buenos Aires, and Sao 
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Paulo. It is estimated that the population 
of Latin America by 1975 will be about 300 
million, compared to 217 million for the 
United States. However, if the present rate 
of increase continues, the population for the 
next 25 to 30 years will be close to 400 million, 
or about twice the present population. 

Well over one-half of the labor force of 
Latin America is engaged in agriculture and 
yet less than one-fourth of the gross national 
product comes from this industry, indicating 
its backwardness. Less than 5 percent of 
the landowners own 70 percent of the land, 
and less than 5 percent of the land is cul- 
tivated, compared with 18 percent in the 
United States. In some countries such as 
Bolivia, Colombia, Peru, and Venezuela less 
than 3 percent of the land can be cultivated. 

Over 50 percent of the adults in Latin 
America are unable to read or write. Des- 
pite Brazil's progress the illiteracy rate is 
still over 20 percent. Argentina rates best 
with only 13 percent. Fifteen of twenty 
Latin American children are without class- 
rooms. Even in a South American nation as 
advanced as Mexico, it is estimated that more 
than one-third of the people have no formal 
education. Thirty-eight million of the 62 
million children of primary school age in 
South America do not attend any school. 
Moreover, the number of children to be edu- 
cated is increasing at the rate of 5 million 
every year, which is making the problem 
almost impossible of solution. 

At present the rate of economic growth in 
Latin America is only about 1 percent a year. 
Many of the people live at a bare subsistence 
level. Over 100 million persons have bad 
water supplies. Also, in some of the big 
cities the water is bad. Savings are low. 
There is a shortage of skilled labor and of 
capital. Taxes are evaded on a wide scale. 
Labor is often deeply involved in politics. 
Workers in some of these countries can re- 
tire at 55 years of age and receive almost 
100 percent of their salary. There are only 
165,000 miles of improved highways and less 
than 40 percent of our railroad mileage. 
Raising the living standards of the present 
population of 200 million people is a mam- 
moth undertaking, but the problem will be 
infinitely greater if the population of Latin 
America continues to grow at the present 
rate, and doubles in less than a generation. 
This would be an almost insuperable prob- 
lem for nations with highly advanced indus- 
trial economies, but with economically re- 
tarded and politically volatile countries it 
almost certainly means periods of turmoil 
and serious trouble for the governments in- 
volved. 

Many Latin American countries are largely 
dependent for their export income on one 
commodity. The biggest single Latin Ameri- 
can export is petroleum. Coffee is second. 
To Ulustrate, 92 percent of the export in- 
come of Venezuela comes from petroleum. 
Chile receives 65 percent of its export income 
from minerals. Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, and Haiti receive 
50 to 75 percent of their export income from 
coffee. Coffee also constitutes from 15 to 30 
percent of the exports of Ecuador, Honduras, 
the Dominican Republic, and Nicaragua. A 
sharp drop in the prices of these commodi- 
ties, especially if there are rising prices in 
the manufactured goods these countries im- 
port, results in a severe curtailment of their 
imports, huge budget deficits and not infre- 
quently in political instability. 

Inflation has also been a widespread and 
serious problem. For example, from 1940-55 
Chile experienced an inflation of 1,600 per- 
cent. In 1956 the rate was 85 percent; in 
1957, 40 percent. In 1958 it was reduced to 
20 percent, but in 1959 it was back to 45 
percent. Brazil's inflation has unfortunately 
averaged over 50 percent a year for a number 
of years. Gambling and speculation in capi- 
tal assets become a way of life as men seek to 
protect their savings. 
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There are in all 1 billion persons in new 
and underdeveloped nations over the world. 
Problems of Uliteracy, hunger, and disease 
are almost overwhelming. In 15 countries 
alone there are 87 million children who have 
no educational facilities whatever. Leader- 
ship is often inexperienced. Governments 
are unstable. There is little or no capital 
for investment. The population is increasing 
at excessively rapid rates. A large percentage 
of the total population consists of young 
people who are restless for change. How are 
these great problems to be met without con- 
tinual chaos and revolution in many nations 
in the years ahead? 

Each one of these nations is threatened by 
the possibility of a minority group seizing 
control of the government, as in Soviet Rus- 
sia, curtailing liberty, and instituting con- 
trols to force the people to work harder and 
save and invest more in order to achieve 
more rapid economic growth. Can these new 
nations expect to leap over centuries and 
solve almost insoluble problems in 10 or 15 
years? Economic growth, especially in the 
early stages, is a slow process in a new nation. 
Tens of billions of savings alone will be 
needed. Elementary education is a mini- 
mum requirement. Economic growth de- 
mands a strict discipline of hard work, thrift, 
and investment. There is no easy way. The 
leaders of the new nations are finding that 
something more than political cheerleading 
and a denunciation of-colonialism are neces- 
sary to cope successfully with the expecta- 
tions of their hungry people and the hard 
realities of independence. 

Some idea of the vast effort necessary to 
improve economic conditions in these na- 
tions is evident when one considers that in 
terms of gross product the average per capita 
income of the developed nations of the 
world is about $1,200 annually in contrast 
to $125 for the underdeveloped world. The 
United States has a per capita income of 
$2,800 per year in comparison with $70 for 
India. A 4-percent rate of growth in the 
American economy would increase per capita 
income $112, but a 4-percent increase in 
India would mean only $2.80. The difference 
in the per capita annual income of the two 
countries would then be even greater than 
it had been. Consequently, the underdevel- 
oped nations will have to show an extraor- 
dinarily large rate of growth if the present 
economic gap is to be lessened and not 
widened. 

Leaders of some of these nations may con- 
sider their own problems of mass illiteracy, 
hunger, and shelter comparable to those of 
Soviet Russia 40 years ago. They may con- 
clude that the economic progress of Soviet 
Russia since the Communist revolution of 
1917 offers a pattern for their own develop- 
ment. To attain economic progress rapidly 
the Communists regimented the entire na- 
tion—its factories, farms, stores, banks, 
schools, and people. Hours of work were 
fixed. Saving was compulsory, Human dig- 
nity was sacrificed. Freedom was destroyed. 
Man became the servant of the state. 

In a modern Communist state, a minority 
obtains control of the army, the courts, the 
means of communication and the means of 
production. With ruthless discipline, secret 
police, various types of incentives and strict 
controls, the minority group regiments the 
nation to compel the people to attain cer- 
tain economic goals. This type of central- 
ized dictatorship which subordinates man 
to the state and compels him to seek the one 
objective of economic growth may for a time 
go far in achieving this goal. However, it 
will finally fail if it does not assure the 
greater goal of human freedom and the dig- 
nity of man. 

Since the end of World War II, the United 
States has spent about $85 billion for various 
types of foreign assistance in an effort to 
maintain political stability and stimulate 
economic growth. Of this amount $12 bil- 
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lion went to the Marshall plan which played 
a major role in rebuilding Western Europe. 
This aid went to peoples who were literate, 
highly skilled and with a long tradition of 
private enterprise and freedom. They had 
been disciplined over generations to hard 
work, thrift and investment, and they had 
highly developed industrial economies. Now 
the United States provides economic and 
military ald over wide areas of the world, 
hoping to accomplish the same results in 
nations whose people are illiterate, unskilled, 
and without the experience of self-govern- 
ment. There have been benefits but there 
have also been weaknesses in these aid pro- 
grams. 

Regardless of our individual views rela- 
tive to the advantages and disadvantages 
of our foreign aid programs, the realities are 
that the United States has renewed its com- 
mitment to an aid program next year for a 
number of nations and to Latin America 
for 10 years. In the light of our experience, 
what then are the best policies to follow to 
minimize the weaknesses and to maxi- 
mize the gains in the program in the months 
ahead? 


The following suggestions are submitted 
for consideration: 


First. We have been hampered in our aid 
programs in the past by the fear that we 
might violate the sovereignty of the na- 
tions involved. It has been said that we 
must give aid without any strings tied to 
it. Consequently, we have not always con- 
trolled the expenditure of the funds the 
American taxpayer has provided in a man- 
ner which would assure the attainment of 
the desired objectives. No prudent lender 
would give money to a borrower without 
having assurances regarding the wise use 
of the money. The American people have 
no desire to interfere in the sovereignty 
of any nation to which we extend aid, but 
our Government must assume the responsi- 
bility of seeing that the American taxpay- 
er’s money is not wasted but achieves its 
objectives. 

Second. We must never lead the under- 
developed nations to believe that we are pri- 
marily responsible for their economic prog- 
ress and that this Nation with its system of 
political liberty and private enterprise has 
failed if they do not achieve satisfactory eco- 
nomic growth. No nation of 185 million per- 
sons can guarantee satisfactory economic 
progress for 1 billion persons, hundreds of 
millions of whom cannot read or write and 
are unskilled and penniless. The attain- 
ment of economic progress is the responsibil- 
ity first of the underdeveloped nations them- 
selves, There must be no misunderstanding 
on this question. We can assist them to the 
best of our ability provided they take the 
steps which are imperative to economic 
progress. To illustrate, instead of pursuing 
extremely inflationary policies, such as we 
find in some Latin American countries, they 
must follow policies which encourage sav- 
ings and investment. American taxpayers 
must not be expected to provide capital to 
replace capital which foreign citizens f 
compelled to send out of their own coun- 
tries for safe investment. These nations 
must put an end to the widespread evasion? 
of taxes. They must institute social reforms 
which provide opportunity for all groups: 
Labor must have reasonable hours and faif 
pay, but labor must not by striking almost 
constantly, as it has in some countries, de- 
stroy the enterprises which are to provide 
economic growth. Foreign capital is not en- 
titled to exploitation, but it is entitled to & 
fair return for the risk it takes without fac- 
ing the constant threat of expropriation and 
political bribery. To expect foreign aid to 
achieve its objectives in nations which do 
little to put their own houses in order and 
which do not provide a satisfactory politi 
and economic environment is not realistic- 
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Third. The aid programs involve billions 
of dollars. No competent businessman would 
Manage a business of this magnitude with- 
Out personnel throughout the organization 
of the highest caliber. I know personally 
that many of those in the aid program are 
able and dedicated persons, but the wise ad- 
ministration of expenditures of $4 billion 
annually requires a complete organization 
of the finest management talent in this Na- 
tion. If we are engaged in a struggle for 
the survival of our lives and our institu- 
tions, what American has greater responsi- 
bilities? In these circumstances is it too 
much to expect men of the highest compe- 
tence to give a year, for example, to their 
Country to assure the effective administra- 
tion of a program for which the Congress 
of the United States has provided $4 billion 
for the coming year alone? How much is 
the survival of political liberty and private 
enterprise worth to you and to me? 

Fourth. In the extension of aid and loans 
to underdeveloped nations we now have a 
Multiplicity of programs and organizations, 
Such as the Export-Import Bank, the Agency. 
for International Development, agricultural 
Surplus disposal and others. It would be 
far more effective if we had a central organ- 
ization where the final responsibility for all 
these programs was fixed. We have Joint 
Chief of Staff for the defense programs. 
Is it any less logical to have Joint 
Chiefs of Staff for the economic program, 
With one member as its head who would 
Tank officially at the highest level in Govern- 
Ment? The management of the individual 
Programs could perhaps be continued, but 
these programs should be coordinated and 
Centralized in one small executive staff. 
This would include overall direction of all 
the present programs as well as a constant 
Teview of tariff policies and our relation to 
the common markets now in existence. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff for the economic pro- 
fram would have the control and direction 
Of the economic offensive of the United 
States in the cold war. It is not improbable 
that the ultimate outcome of the present 
Cold war may be determined largely by our 
economic strength and our ability to use it 
effectively and constructively over the world. 

requires superior, overall executive di- 
Tection. Along with coordinated direction 
of our aid programs we should strongly 
Urge other free nations to assume a larger 
share of these costs under a unified pro- 
gram 


Fifth. We have an extraordinarily difficult 
Problem of correcting the deficit in our bal- 
ance of payments. To assure continued 
Confidence in the American dollar we need 
not only to balance the Federal budget, but 
We need also to take whatever steps are 
Necessary to eliminate the deficit in our 
balance of payments. In connection with 
the aid program we should for the present 
At least give American goods wherever pos- 
Sible instead of dollars. 

Sixth. We need to reassess the entire aid 
Program, including the amount we spend, 
the character of the expenditures and our 
Objectives. Are we following old patterns 
ot expenditure that have long outlived their 
Usefulness? Would a massive program of 
education in the United States for able 
young people of underdeveloped nations be 
desirable? Would extensive programs of 
Self-help through elementary education be 
More effective than accelerating industrial- 
ization? We need a critical reappraisal of 
au parts of the program. 

These are a few of the practical steps we 
Must, take in our aid and loan programs. 
At the very best we can make only a rela- 
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tively small contribution to the economic 
progress of 1 billion people in the under- 
developed nations, but we ought to make 
this contribution as effectively as possible. 


THE RISE OF WESTERN EUROPE 


The third major development to challenge 
us since the end of World War II has been the 
rise of Western Europe. Historically this 
may be even more important than the rise 
of communism. Regardless of the difficult 
problems we may face in the cold war in the 
years ahead, it is not impossible that we 
may be in the period when communism with 
its secret police, stone walls, barbed wire and 
regimentation is beginning to reveal more 
fully to the world its great weaknesses. 

The nations of Western Europe have a 
potential power in excess of Soviet Russia’s, 
and they have shown phenomenal economic 
progress since the end of World War II. 
Their remarkable growth is one of the most 
disturbing economic realities confronting 
Soviet Russia. There are 325 million people 
in Western Europe compared with 210 million 
in Russia. Their steel output is 50 percent 
greater. They produce almost 5 million 
automobiles annually compared to 150,000 
for Soviet Russia. The value of their ex- 
ports is over 8 times greater and their 
imports are 10 times larger. Their gross na- 
tional product is close to $300 billion annu- 
ally compared to an estimated $225 billion for 
Soviet Russia. They have far greater indus- 
trial skills and better living standards than 
those of Soviet Russia and her satellites. 
In addition, these nations have given inde- 
pendence to hundreds of millions of people. 
Soviet Russia is today the great colonial 
power with 100 million persons in Eastern 
Europe in captive nations. 

If you add to the 185 million people of the 
United States the 325 million of Western 
Europe, you have over 500 million people 
compared to approximately 300 million for 
Soviet Russia and her satellites. The com- 
bined gross national product of the United 
States and Western Europe is in the magni- 
tude of $800 billion compared to $225 billion 
for Soviet Russia. The total steel output is 
3 times as great, automobile production 
80 times larger and total exports almost 12 
times greater. The United States and West- 
ern Europe are today the two principal eco- 
nomic areas of the world. Combined, they 
dwarf the economic power of the Communist 
world. In moments of frustration and trial 
in the cold war it is well to remember these 
hard facts. 

The necessity for increasing unity in 
Europe has long been recognized and it has 
in part been dictated now by the harsh 
reality of economic trends. Europe's share 
of world industrial production fell from 50 
percent in 1913 to less than 30 percent in 
1950. Moreover, in World War II Europe lost 
a significant part of her industrial capacity 
as well as her foreign investments from 
which she had received income to help pay 
for her imports. Consequently, her inter- 
national trade deficit grew and in 1947 she 
experienced a serious dollar crisis. The 
Marshall plan then made a major contribu- 
tion to European recovery. 

On January 1, 1958, the Treaty of Rome 
came into force establishing the Common 
Market of the six countries—Belgium, 
France, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg and 
the Netherlands. On January 1, 1959, the 
internal tariff barriers began to come down, 
By January 1, 1961, these tariffs had been 
reduced to 30 percent. Economic integra- 
tion is now successfully underway. This 
market of approximately 175 million people, 
roughly equal to that of the United States, 
affords vast opportunities for continued ac- 
celerated economic growth. No other region 
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of the free world has grown so rapidly since 
the end of World War H. These nations are 
investing heavily in new plant and equip- 
ment. Consequently, they are also building 
a foundation for substantial economic ex- 
pansion in the years ahead. New direct 
U.S, investment in the Common Market 
countries in 1960 was $430 million of 
which about two-thirds was new cash in- 
vestment and one-third was from profits 
in plants already established abroad. Most 
of the Common Market countries have done 
well in holding down wage costs per unit 
of output largely because of a considerable 
increase in productivity, that is, output per 
man hour. 

Because of the rising living standards, the 
consumer market in Western Europe should 
be one of the best markets in the world, 
and there should be opportunities to expand 
Sales of various types of American equip- 
ment and foodstuffs, The extent of Ameri- 
can participation in this expanding market 
will depend in part upon a satisfactory ad- 
justment of tariff problems, 

There are only 83 automobiles per 1,000 
people in Western Europe now compared to 
339 per 1,000 in the United States, and this 
comparison is typical for many other prod- 
ucts. Phe car population of Western Europe 
grew by 2.8 million in 1960 compared to an 
increase of 2.1 mililon in the United States. 
By 1965 it is estimated the Western European 
auto industry will be able to produce an- 
nually 8 to 9 million passenger cars and 1 
million trucks. The opportunities inherent 
in these statistics is resulting in increased 
investment. The total direct U.S, invest- 
ment in all of Western Europe is now about 
$6.6 billion, up $1.25 billion in the last year. 
Approximately one-half of this investment 
is in Great Britain, with Germany second 
with about $1 billion and France third with 
three-fourths of a billion dollars. Over 550 
American companies were operating in Ger- 
many alone by the end of 1960. 

The British have made application for 
membership in the Common Market. Other 
nations in the so-called Outer Seven will un- 
doubtedly also seek membership. This may 
well mean economic integration finally of all 
or almost all of Western Europe. Although 
some of these nations may experience eco- 
nomic and even political difficulties in the 
years ahead, it seems logical to expect that 
with economic integration increasing polit- 
ical integration will eventually follow. This 
may well prove to be the single most impor- 
tant world development of our time. 

The monetary gold stocks of the countries 
of the Common Market increased from $1.9 
billion at the end of 1951 to $11.8 billion on 
March 31, 1961, and if Great Britain’s hold- 
ings are added the total would be $14.5 
billion, compared with $17.4 billion for the 
United States on the same date. In the 
period from the end of 1951 to the end of 
1960 the Common Market share of free world 
trade increased from 18.2 to 25.6 percent. 
If Great Britain is included, the share of 
free world trade at the end of 1960 would be 
35.6 percent, compared to 15.7 percent for the 
United States. Western Europe is in a posi- 
tion now to play a highly important role 
in world trade, world finance, the cold war, 
and the development of the new nations. 

There are some matters relative to Western 
Europe that give concern. A drastic change 
in the political leadership of France and 
increasingly serious developments in Algeria 
might effect adversely her present important 
role in the Common Market. What happens 
in West Berlin may also have a far-reaching 
effect over the years on West Germany's par- 
ticipation in the Common Market. How- 
ever, if French-German cooperation con- 
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tinues, the Common Market should become 
an even greater power in the world. More- 
over, regardless of temporary difficulties, with 
wise diplomacy further economic and politi- 
cal integration of Western Europe and a con- 
tinued expansion of its power in the world 
in the years ahead may reasonably be an- 
ticipated. 

One other fact not easily understandable 
is that Western Europe seems less inclined 
than the United States to spend for its own 
defense or for the defense of the underde- 
veloped nations. Western Europe spends less 
than 5 percent of its gross national product 
for defense compared with 22 percent for 
Soviet Russia and about 10 percent for the 
United States. Must we conclude that West- 
ern Europe is relying on the United States 
for its defense? The United States might 
well expect a greater contribution for defense 
by these nations. If there is one area in the 
free world which is today able to provide for 
its own defense, it is Western Europe, In 
general, the same observations hold true of 
Japan, 

Despite the trials and frustrations of the 
cold war, the free world may historically be 
approaching a position now where it can 
provide leadership from great strength if 
that leadership is wise and courageous. 

In summary, there is in Western Europe 
and the United States a combined power far 
in excess of that which Soviet Russia can 
command. We welcome the rise of Western 
Europe, but we must recognize that there is 
now a great new power which in many re- 
spects far exceeds Soviet Russia and which 
will unquestionably provide strong competi- 
tion and an economic*challenge for the 
United States in the coming years. 

These then are three of the most far-reach- 
ing developments of our time: 

First. The rise of communism with fts 
threat to the foundations of our society; 

Second, The rise of a vast world of 1 bil- 
lion hungry men and women in the new na- 
tions who are struggling to create political 
stability out of chaos and economic growth 
out of poverty; and 

Third. The rise of Western Europe to a 
position of potential power so great that it 
may with the United States now decisively 
influence the course of world events. 

Sometimes it is good to look back over 
the years and bring the difficult problems 
of our time into perspective. As I prepared 
these remarks, my mind turned back one 
by one the pages of American history. I 
saw in retrospect again two world wars and 
a depression with all their hardships and 
heartaches. I saw the fabulous half century 
from 1870 to 1920, when despite the crises 
of 1873 and 1893, our people were taking 
gigantic economic strides, spanning a con- 
tinent with covered wagons and railroads, 
as they conquered the forests and rich 
prairles with their dreams. I saw Robert E. 
Lee struggling with those heartbreaking de- 
cisions in Virginia, and Lincoln at his second 
inaugural spreading the wings of his gen- 
erous spirit over a great tragedy, urging mal- 
ice toward none and charity for all. 

Turning back the pages of history still 
further, I saw Washington in the bitter win- 
ter of 1778 at Valley Forge with only 11,000 
ragged men, one-fourth of them unfit for 
duty, and I heard him say, “We have no 
money, no powder, and no arms.” I saw 
also a small group of dedicated men prepare 
a written Constitution and set up a new na- 
tion with Washington as President and Jef- 
ferson as Secretary of State. 

At last I turned back over 300 years to 
1620 and saw a small group of courageous 
men and women, after 5 weary months on 
the Atlantic, bring a little boat to anchor 
in a driving snowstorm in Plymouth Har- 
bor. They cleared away snow and built log 
cabins. This was December. 

By the end of the first winter half of that 
immortal company had died. The first sum- 
mer was one of relative plenty, but the sec- 
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ond summer brought drought and an early 
frost. With starvation and winter confront- 
ing them, a day of fasting and prayer was set 
aside. Before the day arrived, through good 
fortune a ship from home-came into the 
harbor, bringing food, medicine, and seed. 
Filled with gratitude at this manifestation 
of the goodness of providence, they changed 
the day of fasting to one of thanksgiving. 

‘Thus was launched the conquest of a 
wilderness. Thus began a new venture in 
faith and ideals to determine whether any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated could 
long endure. The foundations of this Na- 
tion were laid by men who were willing to 
endure hardship because of their cpnvictions. 
They did not subscribe to the philosophy 
that power is the goal of government and 
pleasure the goal of the people. They never 
thought that the conditions of life ought to 
be anything but a challenge. They did not 
believe that the rewards of life could be pos- 
sessed except through valiant effort. They 
went their individual ways without dismay 
and with a definiteness of purpose and high 
aspiration. All the comforts of life had to be 
created. Work was honored as a virtue. 
With every man on his own, there grew up a 
feeling of equality and of the right to self- 
government. The march to empire was on 
its Way, manned by people generally poor in 
the goods of this world, but rich In the quali- 
ties that make men and nations great. 

The United States has now come to the 
pinnacle of world power largely because her 
people have had the opportunity to develop 
this Nation with its vast resources under a 
Government and a Constitution that encour- 
age initiative, enterprise, industry, thrift, 
and inventive genius. They have cherished 
and held secure the blessings of liberty, and 
they have recognized the dignity of man. 

Two thousand years ago a question was 
asked which has challenged men down 
through the centuries. That question was, 
“For what will it profit a man if he shall 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 
We may well ask today, For what will it 
profit a nation to become the greatest eco- 
nomic power in history, if its people lose the 
qualities of their greatness—self-discipline, 
self-reliance, industry, thrift, courage, char- 
acter, faith?” This is not a crisis of eco- 
nomic power. We have the potential power. 
This is not even a crisis of defense. We have 
the potential strength. This is a crisis of 
the inward spirit of man. The question is, 
“Have we, as a people, the spirit of great- 
ness?” 


Potomac Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr, MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the na- 
tional interest in the Potomac River and 
its future is reflected in the accompany- 
ing editorial by Neal Stanford in the 
Christian Science Monitor for Friday, 
July 13, 1962: 

Potomac POLLUTION 
(By Neal Stanford) 

Wasuhincton.—"River, stay way from my 
door.” 

That refrain can be heard in the neigh- 
borhood of the Potomac River above Wash- 
ington and particularly in the little, but 
mushrooming, town of Leesburg, Va., in 
Loudoun County in which I live. 

It is the motif of a flood of editorials, 
articles and letters to the editor in the local 
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weekly press, the Loudoun Times Mirror, 
that, incidentally, since 1798 has been fight- 
ing the battles of its readers in this north- 
ernmost county of Virginia. 

It is the subject to which farmers, house- 
wives, tradespeople, all eventually get as 
they meet in their daily rounds of work and 
play. 

It is the theme of much of the dinner and 
afterdinner talk in farms and villages that 
border the Potomac River. 

I find my own family and friends dis- 
cussing it, for we are Loudoun County resi- 
dents, and the Potomac is only 2 miles from 
our front door. 

The reason for all this talk and concern 
about the Potomac River is that the Army 
Corps of Engineers has again come up with 
a half-billion-dollar plan for water control 
of the Potomac that involves building 16 
large dams and 418 small ones up and down 
its more than 250 miles above the city of 
Washington. - 

They are presenting the plan to Congress, 
and to the Governors of the States through 
which the Potomac flows as a necessary 
water conservation problem. 

Uniess this plan, or something compara- 
ble, is carried out, warns the ACE, the Poto- 
mac River Valley and city of Washington 
are going to have reached a dangerous low 
in water supply, a low below which, in 10 
years or less, water cannot be assured in 
summer months in a drought year. 

If the plan is accepted, the argument goes, 
the river basin will have all the water—and 
of good quality—that it needs for another 
50 years. N 

But I don't personally know of a local, or 
regional issue on which there is so much 
heated debate, and almost unanimous objec- 
tion from the people and towns and vil- 
lages that would be affected. 

Local representatives attended many of 
the Army Corps of Engineers public hear- 
ings on the dam proposals. But not a one 
that I know of felt that the opposition re- 
ceived fair treatment at the hearings. 

The Army Corps of Engineers listened 
respectfully, I am told, but with closed ears. 
And the question periods, according to these 
same reports, were efforts in futility, as ACE 
spokesmen belittled or ignored the critics of 
their proposals. 

Personally, the dam-building program 
would not inundate our lodgings. We would 
be only a mile from the river, rather than 
2. But many of our friends would lose 
both their land and their homes, and under 
the circumstances one can understand why 
it is practically impossible to discuss this 
subject in the river valley unemotionally. 

Siding with the local inhabitants in this 
debate over the Potomac River dam building 
program are the conservationists who see 
thousands of acres of woods and miles of the 
C. & O. Canal and towpath obliterated—o 
waste of natural resources, 

These critics of the plan do not argue 
personal loss, but that there is plenty of 
water in the Potomac, the trouble is 80 
much of it is polluted. The problem, as 
they see it, is not to get more water, but 
to rid the river of pollution so that the water 
that is there can be used. 

Pollution can be reduced by mare 
treatment facilities. 

Also, the conservationists argue, when 
water demands go beyond the capacity of the 
Potomac, there is Chesapeake Bay to draw 
from. By the’ time more water than the 
river has is needed, techniques of desaliniza- 
tion should be advanced enough to make it 
feasible to supply Washington from the bay. 

Another thought that has been tossed into 
the debate on water supply purposes is that 
Washington pump its treated sewage through 
a long pipeline into the bay instead of dump- 
ing it into the Potomac, a proposal on which 
bay residents may have something to say. 

What has surprised the Army Engineers 18 
the intensity of local opposition to their plan 
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to provide the river valley and particularly 
the city of Washington with an adequate wa- 
ter supply. 

But, actually, this should not have come 
as much of a shock, for they must recall 
what happened to their plan for development 
of the Potomac River Basin 16 years ago. It 
was buried in an avalanche of criticism and 
denunciation, and primarily from the same 
sources that are today lined up against their 
new plan. 


Eulogy of Vice President Emmanuel 
Pelaez at Memorial Services for David 
A. Mulholland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to enclose a eulogy 
paid to David A. Mulholland, of Quincy, 
Mass., by the Vice President of the 
Philippines, Emmanuel Pelaez. I trust 
that this is just the beginning and that 
recognition will be given to this fine 
young man who gave his life for his 
country. 

EuLoGY or Vick PRESDENT EMMANUEL PE- 
LAEZ AT MEMORIAL SERVICES FOR PEACE CORPS 
VOLUNTEER Davin A. MULHOLLAND, ELLIN- 
woop CHURCH, MANILA, JUNE 18, 1962 
It seems only yesterday when the first 

batch of the Peace Corps that came to the 

Philippines had their graduation exercises, 

if we may call the end of the training at 

Los Banos graduation, and I had the priv- 

Uege of addressing that group. I was very 

much impressed by the quiet determination 

Of these young men and women to dedi- 

Cate their lives to a cause, the ideal of giving 

of themselves in order to help their less for- 

tunate fellow men. 

Today, some 6 months after that day on 
the 30th of November, 1961, one of them is 
here before us, having died last Sunday in 
the line of duty, One might well ask what 
it was all about. Was it worth the sacrifice 
of this young man before whom the world 
Was still a broad vision to be conquered? 
Was it worth it that David Mulholland should 
die, away from his country, should bring so 
Much suffering to his parents? Was it 
Worth while that a life so promising should 
be snuffed out? Was there any purpose in 
all of this? 

I understand from Ambassador Stevenson 
that when the mother of David here bade 

goodby, that was one question in her 

Mind. That question was, “Did he die in 

Vain?” I think the answer can be given di- 

rectly and forthrightly. He did*not die in 

Vain. As a matter of fact, while the loss of 

. & young man like David brought so much 

bitterness, I think it is rarely given to any 

Man to accomplish so much in so short a 

time. It is a rare opportunity for any young 

Man or woman, or for any man or woman 

for that matter, to be able to project so 

much before the world. 

And what is it that has been projected by 
the death of David Mulholland? It is that 
a man or woman can rise above himself. It 
is that all the ambitions, the quarrels, the 
Dettiness, are insignificant compared to the 
Sublime example of a man who shows to the 
Whole world what we are capable of in no- 
bility, in charity, in love for others. No, 

vid did not die in vain. He has left us a 
legacy, an inspiring legacy that may well 
be the example for Philippine youth. And it 
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is significant that we have here before us 
young boys and girls and to them I would 
like to say that if a man of the mold of 
David Mulholland could give of himself so 
completely, if we are to be grateful to him, 
we, the Filipinos to whom he gave his life, 
that gratitude should not be expressed only 
in words, but in emulating him, if need be 
in surpassing the spirit of dedication and 
selflessness that was the life of this young 


man. 

David Mulholland did not die in vain, be- 
cause I know that things will never be the 
same after him; because he has given proof 
to the world and to the Filipino people that 
the answer to the many problems that we 
have lies in the ultimate, in the quality of, 
the hearts of men. He has shown us and 
the rest of the world that it is not only in 
phrases or in oratory that it is true that love 
for fellow men is a real answer to all the 
problems that beset us, but it is in living 
a life of charity. If Mr. Mulholland and 
Mrs, Mulholland were here I would like to 
tell them that while at this moment they 
are undergoing perhaps torture, I hope that 
as time passes when they can see in proper 
perspective the meaning and significance of 
the death of their son in the Philippines, 
they will realize that he had made of his life 
in a few short months the meaningful life 
that he could never have made if he had 
lived so many years just accepting a job or 
doing the ordinary. As I said in a letter to 
the parents of David, their son's passing in 
the middle of the important work that he 
was doing, makes him as much a patriot who 
died in the line of duty as any American 
soldier who fell on the frontlines of World 
War II or Korea. He was a martyr to the 
cause of winning the peace as the others 
were martyrs to the cause of winning the 
war. 

And again answering the question, did he 
die in vain, allow me to quote from Presi- 
dent Macapagal's letter to President Ken- 
nedy: “The sacrifice paid by this young 
American will never be forgotten by the 
grateful people among whom he lived and 
worked in loyal friendship. He joins the 
lengthening ranks of Americans and Fili- 
pinos who have given their lives in peace 
and in war to keep ever strong the bonds 
of sympathy and cooperation between our 
peoples.” And to that I would like to add 
that David gave his life not only for the 
sake of Philippine-American friendship, but 
also for the sake of that greater cause in 
which we are all united—the cause of free- 
dom, the cause of peace and dignity. 

For all this I would like to express publicly 
the deep gratitude of the Philippine Gov- 
ernment and the Philippine people to David 
Mulholland, to his parents, to the Peace 
Corps, to the American people, and to Presi- 
dent Kennedy, who had made it possible 
for a young man to show to the world that 
idealism is still very much alive today. We 
will not forget him and we shall be grateful 
to him by carrying on, by asking our youth 
to show the same selflessness, the same will- 
ingness to give up even- their lives for the 
cause of freedom and peace. 

į 


Private Medicare—The Health Insurance 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


; OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, central to the question of providing 
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health care for our senior citizens, and 
indeed for all of our citizens, is the prog- 
ress we are making in the private sector 
of our economy. By placing our major 
reliance on the private sector, we have 
achieved the highest level of health care 
of any society in history. 

Much maligned in the President’s pur- 
poseful drive to impose upon our society 
a compulsory health insurance program, 
presaged by his limited proposal in this 
Congress to pay for some 20 to 25 percent 
of the medical care costs for social se- 
curity recipients—has been the work of 
our private insurance companies in 
meeting the problems of our aged citi- 
zens in financing their health care costs. 
The progress in this field has been tre- 
mendous, the growth lagging behind the 
dramatic growth in medical technology 
which has given every American years 
more of life expectancy, but it is rapidly 
catching up. We have seen progress of 
the most striking kind in the years fol- 
lowing the Second World War. 

The Wall Street Journal of July 16 re- 
ported on this progress in a byline article 
by Alex Krause. This is the kind of in- 
formation which is needed for the un- 
standing of health care in our society 
and the proposals which have been 
raised in this regard. The writer indi- 
cates that there is political motivation in 
the expansion of private health insur- 
ance, motivation to counteract and to 
avoid the proposed Government plans 
for compulsory health programs. In 
part this is true; however, the basic ad- 
vancement in the field of health care and 
health insurance comes from our dy- 
namic private enterprise system which 
responds so capably in meeting the needs 
of our society. Political prodding helps 
to move it forward. But this prodding is 
incidental, not basic. The real point is 
that we have had progress, not so much 
why. An acceleration of progress to 
meet the recognized needs in our society 
is always desirable and welcome. 


I should like at this point to insert in 
the Recorp the Wall Street Journal ar- 
ticle on health insurance: 

PRIVATE MEDICARE: INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
NONPROFIT PLANS Score GAINS AMONG EL- 
DERLY—Mass SIGNUPS, New POLICIES USED 
IN EFFORT TO UNDERCUT KENNEDY’S MED- 
ICAL SCHEME—SENATE May Act THIS WEEK 

(By Axel Krause) 

Curcaco.—Insurance firms and private, 
nonprofit medical care groups are making 
rapid headway in expanding their medical 
coverage for the elderly. 

Their objective is to head off the Kennedy 
administration’s drive to provide Govern- 
ment heaith insurance for older people. The 
insurance companies also hope that medical 
care policies for the elderly will prove profit- 
able, even though in years past firms often 
deemed such coverage too risky. A few in- 
surance concerns say they are already in 
the black on health policies for oldsters. 

Private health insurance for those over 
65 has grown steadily in recent years. About 
53 percent of the people in this age group 
now have some form of hospital or medical 
policy obtained from a private organization, 
In 1959, 48 percent had such coverage, and 
a decade ago, the proportion was only 26 
percent, 

Insurance firms and the nonprofit groups 
are pressing for further gains. They're 
boosting advertising, using mass enrollments 
to keep costs down and spread risks and 
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offering a variety of new policies to fit the 
individual needs of oldsters. The number 
of older people covered by private insurance 
will grow to 75 percent by 1969, predicts the 
Health Insurance Institute, a New York- 
based organization supported by 280 insur- 
ance companies, 
MORE ORGANIZATIONS OFFER POLICIES 


The rise in the number of organizations 
providing health coverage for persons over 
65 has been swift, too. There now are some 
450 insuring organizations offering such 
hospital, surgical, or medical coverage, nearly 
double the total a decade ago. Roughly a 
third are local Blue Cross organizations, 
nonprofit groups offering prepaid hospital 
care plans, and local Blue Shield plans, 
which provide surgical benefits on a non- 
profit basis. The remaining two-thirds are 
primarily private insurance companies, but 
also include some nonprofit independent 
plans. 

Though their claim is widely disputed, pri- 
vate organizations say they can adequately 
handle the health needs of most of the Na- 
tion’s elderly through existing prepaid hos- 
pital and medical plans or insurance pro- 
grams. “The King-Anderson bill and other 
proposals that would do the job through so- 
cial security are unnecessary and unsound,” 
contends one insurance executive. “Increas- 
ingly, private coverage is being made avall- 
able to handle practically every need and in- 
come level.” 

Officials of private groups quickly add 
they're not to cover everyone. For 
those unable to afford private plans, existing 
Government programs should be broadened, 
they urge. They assert that 2.5 million old 
people already are covered through old-age 
assistance programs and Kerr-Mills legisla- 
tion passed in 1960. Both call for Federal 
grants which are matched by States to pro- 
vide health benefits to elderly persons whose 
incomes fall below specified levels. 

What's more, private groups maintain, 
there are several million elderly people in 
the United States who either don’t need or 
don’t want any kind of private or public 
health coverage. “It is known that many 
declined the opportunity to participate (in 
these coverages) because their medical care 
needs are provided without cost through vet- 
erans facilities or other sources,“ says H. 
Lewis Rietz, executive vice president of Great 
Southern Life Insurance Co., Houston, Tex. 

A SKEPTICAL CONGRESSMAN 

But proponents of the King-Anderson bill 
or the similar substitute measure now before 
the Senate, view these assertions with skepti- 
cism. Conceding private groups have made 
commendable strides in the coverage, Con- 
gressman Cx R. Krno, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia, cosponsor of the King-Anderson bill, 
said recently that with the small incomes of 
aged people, choice (of coverage) is limited 
to what can be afforded.” He asserted that 
52 percent of the elderly have cash incomes 
of $1,000 a year or less and suggested this 
sizable group could not afford medical in- 
surance premiums. 

Other supporters of the social security ap- 
proach say private coverage is inadequate as 
well. Commenting on the statistical claims 
of broad private coverage of the elderly, a 
top official of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare declares: “The per- 
sons whose policies only provide $10 a day 
toward hospital room and board costs for a 
month figure in these statistics on the same 
basis as those who have complete hospital, 
surgical and major medical coverage for a 

Under the King-Anderson measure, the 
Federal Government would pay for up to 90 
days a year of hospitalization after the pa- 
tient had paid $10 a day toward the cost of 
the first 9 days in the hospital. In addition, 
the Government would pick up the bill for a 
maximum of 180 days in a nursing home and 
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up to 240 days of nursing care in a patient's 
home. The program would be financed 
through an increase of one-half percentage 
point in the social security tax—half to be 
paid by the employer and half by the 
worker—plus a rise in the maximum amount 
o: annual earnings subject to the entire 50- 
cial security tax to $5,200 from the present 
$4,800. 
ADMINISTRATION BILL STALLED 


Chances are slim for passage of the admin- 
istration-backed medical care plan this 
year. The King-Anderson bill is stalled in 
the House Ways and Means Committee, A 
compromise measure which retains the es- 
sential features of the King-Anderson bill is 


-likely to be approved by the Senate, perhaps 


by the middle of this week, as an amend- 
ment to a House-passed welfare bill. But 
the House is certain to refuse to go along 
with this proposal. However, it’s expected 
the administration's medical care plan will 
be revived when Congress reconyenes in 
January. 

Insurance companies and nonprofit groups 
are offering medical policies for older peo- 
ple at a variety of prices and with widely 
differing benefits. Many Blue Cross 
now charge premiums of well under $10 a 
month for coverage providing for a month's 
hospitalization. Starting this fall, Blue 
Cross organizations will offer a policy with 
benefits roughly similar to those provided 
for in the King-Anderson bill; it will proba- 
bly be priced at about $11 a month in most 
areas of the country. 

Prudential Insurance Co. sells a policy with 
more limited hospital benefits than the new 
Blue Cross coverage but also including some 
surgical benefits for about $11 a month. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. recently of- 
fered a more comprehensive hospital-sur- 
gical-nursing care policy for roughly $18 a 
month. The King-Anderson bill excludes 
surgical benefits and other services by doc- 
tors, as well as prescription drug charges 
and private nursing care in a hospital. 

What's behind the efforts of private organ- 
izations to expand medical coverage of the 
elderly? In the case of Blue Shield groups, 
which are sponsored by local medical so- 
cieties, the motives are mainly political. The 
doctors associated with the groups fear that 
if the King-Anderson bill or a similar 
measure is approved, its benefits will eventu- 
ally be extended to cover surgical costs, thus 
bringing physiciahs under a Federal health 
insurance scheme. “We feel we can do the 
job without any kind of Government pro- 
gram and expect to offer even more benefits 
during the next few years,” a Blue Shield 
Official says. 

At present, 52 of the 70 local Blue Shield 
organizations offer various surgical and medi- 
cal policies for the elderly, up from 6 organ- 
izations as recently as 1958. Now each local 
group promotes its policies, which vary from 
area to area. But toward the end of this 
year, Blue Shield groups plan to offer a com- 
prehensive surgical-medical policy which will 
be promoted on a nationwide basis by their 
national association. Developed by medical 
societies around the country and the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, the new plan will 
cost single persons $3.20 a month. For in- 
dividuals with annual incomes of $2,500 or 
less, doctors probably will accept from Blue 
Shield predetermined charges for their serv- 
ices as full payment. Persons with higher 
incomes, on the other hand, might have to 
pay a sum in addition to the Blue Shield 
payment. 

Insurance companies also have some politi- 
cal motivations in providing medical cover- 
age for more old people, They see Federal 
health insurance for the elderly as a potential 
first step toward socialized medicine and 
therefore a threat to all their health insur- 
ance business. But insurance firms can't be 
guided solely by political factors; they must 
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also consider the profitability of medical in- 
surance for the elderly, 

“As private companies, we have to stay out 
of the red, which isn’t easy with this kind 
of insurance,” observes a top official of one 
large insurance company. The elderly have 
twice the number of hospital and surgical 
claims than younger folks do, and their ill- 
nesses last longer.” He reports his firm, 
which provides medical coverage for more 
than 1 million elderly people, now has a 
profit margin of slightly less than 1 percent 
on the business. “Several years ago,” he 
adds, we lost 50 cents on every $1 received 
in premiums.” Another firm says it is han- 
dling coverage for the elderly on a break- 
even basis, while still another reports its 
profit margins range from 1 to 3 percent. 
Insurance executives say that health cover- 
age for persons under 65 years of age usually 
generates profits of between 5 and 10 percent. 

To improve the profitability of medical 
policies for the elderly, many firms are join- 
ing with each other on a pool basis, similar 
to assigned risk pools in the auto insurance 
field. 

A pool was set up in Connecticut last fall 
by 32 companies, Coverage and premium in- 
come is apportioned according to a firm's 
total business in Connecticut. Policies are 
issued through a single office in Hartford 
under the name of the Associated Connec- 
ticut Health Insurance Companies. Partici- 
pating firms include such large companies as 
Aetna Insurance Co., Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Co., the Hartford Insurance 
Group, and Travelers Insurance Co, Simi- 
lar pools are now being set up in Massachu- 
setts and New York, Maine, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Mississippi are expected to con- 
sider them when their legislatures meet next 
year. Because of antitrust implications, 
State legislatures must approve the pools. 

While the Connecticut plan hasn't been 
operating long enough to determine whether 
it is profitable, William N. Seery, chairman 
of the pool and a vice persident of Travelers, 
says the participating companies’ outlays for 
reserves, advertising, claims handling, and 
other administrative costs are 50 percent 
lower than they would be if the firms were 
working alone. So far some 27,000 elderly 
Connecticut residents have signed up for the 
pool policies. Mr. Seery estimates the total 
will triple next year. 

Both Blue Cross-Blue Shield coverage and 
insurance companies’ policies are increas- 
ingly being sold to the elderly through mass 
enrollments. “By signing up as many as 
100,000 people during limited periods, we 
are able to balance the good and poor risks in 
a single group, which makes such enrollment 
actuarially sound,” explains Lee R. Parmer, 
vice president of Continental Casualty Co. 

Insurance men say, too, that mass enroll- 
ments reduce selling costs substantially be- 
low what they are when agents handle the 
business on a year-round basis. Mutual of 
Omaha Insurance Co. signed up slightly 
more than 450,000 elderly persons in 6 
separate enrollments between 1959 and 1962. 
“By eliminating health examinations and 
standard applications, we found we could 
issue policies directly by an electronic data 
processing machine,” says D. D. Ulfers, exec- 
utive vice president. “It completely elimi- 
nates the expensive process of writing each 
policy individually.” 

The company sends old people signed uP 
through mass enrollments six monthly pre- 
mium bills at one time instead of mailing 
each policyholder a bill every month. “BY 
sending out bills on a semiannual basis, we 
eliminate the regular monthly billing and 
cut mailing costs by 83 percent,” Mr. Ulfer 
says. The insured sends in his payments 
each month. 

As they strive to increase their medical 
coverage of the elderly, companies are step- 
ping up advertising aimed at the over 
group. Chicago’s Continental Casualty Co. 
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for example, spent roughly $1.5. million for 
a recent nationwide campaign introducing 
its “Golden 65” policy, a comprehensive hos- 
pital, surgical, and major medical care pack- 
age. Prior to 1955, the company spent. no 
money for national promotion of health 
insurance for the elderly. 


Reds Conduct Intensive Drive Among 
U.S. College Students 
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A or 
HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
munist Party of the United States has 
been conducting an intensive campaign 
among the college students of this 
Nation. 

The young, idealistic university stu- 
dents have proven to be a fertile field 
for the recruitment of embryonic Com- 
munist Party members. 

In many South and Central American 
nations, the Communist Party has re- 
Peatedly used agitational techniques to 
incite riots, disorder, and revolution. 

Mr. Fred Turner, of the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News, has devoted a lifetime to 
studying communism and reporting its 
activities. 

The following report is an especially 
fine summary of the latest Communist 
drive to infiltrate, subvert, and incite 
this Nation’s college students toward the 
totalitarian goals of the international 
Communist conspiracy: 

Rens CONDUCT INTENSIVE Drive AMONG U.S. 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 
(By Fred Turner) 

The Communist Party, U.S.A. has just 
Marked the end of a 6-month drive to court 
the Nation's college youth. 

Material collected by western New York's 
Representative Joun R. PILLION, veteran 
unti-Communist, shows that party spokes- 
Men—including Gus Hall and Benjamin J. 
Davis, both indicted for failing to register 
an Communists—ranged from Maine to 
Washington in an intensive campaign. 

Target: The McCarran Act, which proposes 
to gend them to jail. 

Their activities were forecast January 26 
by Cartha D. DeLoach, assistant director, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, who said 
in a St. Louls speech that General Secre- 
tary Hall proposed the party take advantage 


z the campus trend toward “nonconform- 
ye" 


A MISLEADING IMPRESSION 

He added that the party's progressive 
Youth organizing committee was formed 
More than a year before to influence young 
People, including “broad segments of our 
College students.” 

Reading their newspaper, the Worker, 
Would give the impression that it has been 
one long triumphal march from campus to 
campus. However, there is reason to believe 
that the students came in droves to hear, 
but not necessarily to be convinced. 

Thus 12,000 heard Hell (born Arvo Gust 
Hulberg) at a University of Oregon football 
field; 6.500 listened to Davis at the Univer- 
tity of Minnesota. 

Robert Thompson, banned at Michigan 
State University, talked off-campus to 2,000. 
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INTELLECTUAL REVOLUTION CLAIMED 
up last month in Manhattan 
Center, New York, before—as the Worker 
said hundreds of lads and Jassies,” Hall 
crowed: 

“During the past 6 months I spoke to some 
50,000 students and youth directly and 
through their newspapers to possibly half a 
million more *. A year ago, the Me- 
Carran Act was running against us * * * 
the tide has turned.” 

Echoed his colleague, Dayis: 

“The protest on the campuses of City Uni- 
versity of New York [late in 1961] sparked a 
healthy intellectual revolution that has been 
rolling on almost every U.S. campus since.” 

SOME CIRCUMVENT BAN : 

The Communists were not discouraged by 
bans (University of Maine, Oregon State 
University, five Washington State colleges, 
University of California, Los Angeles State 
College, Wilmington College, Macalester 
College). 

Nor discouraged by the Michigan State 
University policy statement which advised 
students to learn about communism from 
faculty members * * * who respect the 
obligation to tell the truth.” 

Nor the University of California state- 
ment which described the party as incom- 
patible with impartial scholarship.” 

Rather were they encouraged by students 
circumventing the ban by meetings off- 
campus (2,000 at Michigan State); by anti- 
McCarran polls (390 to 141 at Swarthmore); 
and by receptions ranging from “polite” to 
“warm and sympathetic.” 

“DEEP IMPRESSION”? 

At Bowdoin College, Phil Bart got what 
the Worker called a “restrained” reception 
and at North College in Illinois, the paper 
admitted the students werre “obvioulsy not 
in sympathy.” 

But at the University of Chicago, Gus Hall 
drew “prolonged rounds of applause” and 
was asked to return. At Michigan State off- 
campus, the Worker said Thompson made a 
“deep impression.” 

In April when Dayis visited his alma 
mater—Harvard—he got “a friendly recep- 
tion” from 600 students and faculty, 

Dean Erwin N. Griswold of the law 
school was specific and emphatic in his op- 
position to Davis' views, but according to the 
Worker said: “I thoroughly accept you as an 
American.“ 

GPPONENTS BELITTLED 

Davis was candid. He said: “The issue is 
not whether you doubt me or trust me. 
The real issue is * * * the McCarran Act.” 
He received, Reporter Mike Davidow says, the 
most prolonged applause of the evening. 

The caliber of the Communist press re- 
ports of campus meetings shows up in that 
hostility is played down; opponents be- 
littled, 7 

Thus their reporters record “derisive 
laughter” for opponents’ questions (Sam 
Kushner at Drake University), (Thompson 
at New York University). Washington Uni- 
versity students “sat on their hands“ as 
J. Edgar Hoover's strictures on communism 
were quoted. 

“LEARN TO OPPOSE” 


At Colby College, Senator Eomunp 8. 
Musxiz, u veteran campaigner, was cast in 
the role of running scared, nervous about be- 
ing on the same platform with a Communist 
spokesman; 

Dr. Frederick Schwartz a veteran anti- 
Communist debater, was pictured as 
“stumbling,” his voice “insane” when he op- 
posed Thompson at New York University. 

However the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette re- 
ported that questions by Pitt students in- 
dicated they had heard but hadn't bought 
Eis (Dr. Hyman Lumer) ideas. 

“A student YMCA president sald he 
thought the politely accepted talk ‘served the 
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purpose of having students learn to oppose 
communism through knowledge rather than 
fear.“ 

Every effort was made by Communist 
spokesmen to project an image of “hail fel- 
low well met,” “Jet's all be Americans 
together,” 

THE FULL TREATMENT 

The San Francisco News Call-Bulletin re- 
ported Hall, meeting University of California 
students off campus, “affects a sort of Santa 
Claus joviality.” 

At Colby College, James E. Jackson, accord- 
ing to the Worker, “presented a scholarly 
analysis of the philosophic program of the 
CPUSA.” 


At Drake University, Des Moines, Kushner 
got the full visiting-celebrity treatment in- 
cluding being met at his train, escorted to 
luncheon at a fraternity house, tour of the 
campus and a call on the local press. 

The Communist press reported in big 
headlines the protest of 31 college editors” 
(15 publications) re the McCarran Act's pro- 
vision that Communist publications be so 
labeled, 

EVALUATIONS QUESTIONED 

At one school the Worker admitted 
hecklers claimed their college paper had been 
“infiltrated and controlled” by Communists, 


The Communist speakers welcomed ques- 
tions but as recorded in their press these 
queries appeared to be on the philosophic 
aspects of Marxism and had little to do with 
the rugged realities of the bloody Marxian 
record of the past 40 years. 

One wonders if the students correctly 
evaluated the quality of the answers made 
by disciples of a philosophy whose principal 
exponent (Lenin) is on record for this state- 
ment: 

“We must practice deceit, lies, every tech- 
nique, device, There is no morality in com- 
munism.” 

FOSTER'’S ANSWER RECALLED 

One question asked of Hall at Hunter Col- 
lege in May was tops in nalvete or tongue in 
cheek—take your choice, 

It was: “What would be the electoral 
policy if this country went Communist?” 

The late William Z. Foster, onetime No. 1 
Communist in the United States, had th 
answer for that. It was: $ 

“When a Communist heads the Goyern- 
ment of the United States—and that day will 
come as surely as the sun rises—the Govern- 
ment will not be a capitalistic government 
but a Soviet government, and behind this 
government will stand the Red Army to en- 
force the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 


Remarkable Success Story of House 
Space Committee Chief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Chicago Sunday Tribune of Sunday, July 
15, an excellent article appeared, written 
by William Edwards, about our beloved 
colleague Grorce P. MILLER, of Califor- 
nia. We all know and love GEORGE and 
admire his ability and keen sense of un- 
derstanding of the complex problems of 
outer space. As chairman of the very 
important House Committee on Science 
and Astronautics he is performing a 
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valuable service for our national defense 
and prestige. 

I commend the article to my colleagues 
and hope it will be read by all: 
REMARKABLE Success Story or HOUSE SPACE 

COMMITTEE Cuter: SWEPT STREETS To SUP- 

PORT FAMILY IN DEPRESSION 


(By Willard Edwards) 


WASHINGTON, July 14—In the depression 
year of 1931, citizens of Alameda, Calif., 
sometimes averted their eyes when they saw 
a friend and neighbor sweeping the streets 
for $4 a day. 

The man behind the broom was GEORGE 
P. Miter. At the age of 40, he appeared to 
be an abject failure. He had a degree in 
civil engineering but was so destitute that 
he had been forced to seek relief work to 
support his wife and daughter. 

The streetsweeper of three decades ago is 
now Representative MILLER, Democrat, of 
California, an 18-year veteran in Congress 
whose present position is as powerful and 
influential as it was once humble and ob- 
scure. 

COMMITTEE SCOPE GROWS 


Miter is chairman of the newest perma- 
nent committee in the House—on science 
and astronautics—which has already eclipsed 
many older committees in prestige and au- 
thority. In a few years, it could top all 
others in national influence. 

His rebound from financial straits—lit- 
erally from the gutter—to political success 
is a story made more remarkable by the 
fact that it is almost unknown. So is he. 
He shuns publicity, puts out no news let- 
ters, very few press releases, and never 
makes & noise with oratory on the House 
floor. 

The ideas, aspirations and opinions of 
this congressional leader are of vital con- 
cern to all citizens. His committee will rule 
in a field which commands massive spending. 
The benefits are potentially enormous. So 
is the waste. In money terms alone, the 
committee already authorizes more billions 
in appropriations than many others. 

Americans watched this week a drama of 
the space age—instant global communication 
by television through signals bounced off 
a satellite in orbit 600 to 3,500 miles above 
the earth. 

This was one of the successes—a partner- 
ship between free enterprise and Govern- 
ment. The failures are often more costly. 
The Pentagon recently scrapped a project on 
which it had already spent $170 million in 
an attempt to develop a synchronous satel- 
lite that would travel in equatorial orbit 
22,300 miles above the earth. 


COVERS ALL OF SCIENCE 


Such exploits are under the supervision of 
MILLER’s committee. It is popularly known 
as the space“ committee but this is a mis- 
nomer. Its jurisdiction covers the entire 
area of scientific research. No field of scien- 
tific activity appears to be beyond its scope. 

It faces the gigantic task of approving or 
disapproving huge funds for projects con- 
ceived by the 26,000 scientists and techni- 
cians now working for the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. This 
congressional group—and its counterpart in 
the Senate—stand alone between the tax- 
payer and the eager demands of science. 

NASA is one of the agencies dependent 
upon MILLEr’s committee for spending au- 
thorizations, Its budget in 1959 was a third 
of a Dillion dollars. It jumped to half a 
billion in 1960, to 1.75 billion in 1961 and 
has just been voted 3.8 billion for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. A leap of $5 billion next 
year is a virtual certainty. 

Mriier'’s committee pared President Ken- 
nedy's requests for NASA by $116 million. 
The Senate restored most of these slashes. 
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EAGER FOR ADVANCES 


At 71, given a leading role in a field so 
new it was fantasy a few years ago, MILLER 
is as eager and imiginative about the po- 
tentialities of scientific research as an 18- 
year-old who has just discovered science 
fiction. 

He is no visionary, however, and has 
given attention to the problem which Amer- 
icans must face with increasing frequency in 
the future—the question of whether expend- 
iture of vast sums of money for space ex- 
ploration is desirable and necessary. 

He has the feeling that mankind is on the 
verge of a new and exciting adventure. The 
profound effects upon the Western World of 
the automotive and aircraft industries will 
be duplicated, he believes, in the impact of 
space achievements upon our society and 
economy. 

Recently, MILLER staged a unique hearing. 
He called a distinguished panel of scientists 
to discuss a subject that has intrigued men 
since the beginning of time—the possibility 
that life exists on other worlds. 

The scientists said that life might well 
have developed on far distant planets. But 
they doubted that evidence to support this 
theory could be found. 

It was questionable, they said, that legis- 
lators, either on this earth or on other 
planets, would put up the money to build 
costly transmitters needed to send messages 
to other worlds that might not be heard 
for a few million years. 

MLER agreed that it was quite unlikely 
that funds would be provided. But the pos- 
sibility of discovering life elsewhere in the 
universe, he remarked, with a gleam in his 
eye, was “one of the most philosophically ex- 
citing questions” confronting the scientific 
world. 

“Is it worth the cost?” he asked. “That's 
what we must decide in each instance. Most 
Americans are faced with practical cost-of- 
living problems for which they never seem 
to have enough income. They must be con- 
vinced that each enterprise is really justi- 
fied.” 


Gov. Jim Blair 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the State of Missouri and the Nation 
were recently shocked by the tragic ac- 
cidental death of former Gov. James 
Blair and his wife, Emilie. Although 
Governor Blair was not of my political 
party, I can say in all honesty that he 
was a good friend and a devoted public 
servant. 

Richard H. Amberg, publisher of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, in Europe at 
the time of Blair’s death, has written an 
eloquent tribute to the late Governor in 
the form of a letter to the editor of his 
own newspaper. Mr. Amberg states well 
the kind of man Jim Blair was. I can 
only add my concurrence to what he has 
said in the letter which follows: 

From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
July 17, 1962] 
AN APPRECIATION OF JIM Bram 
To the Eprror: 

I was out of the country when the tragedy 

befell Jim Blair and his lovely wife, Emilie. 
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I would like to speak a personal appreciation 
of this distinguished and courageous man 
and of his gracious lady. 

In 1956, the Globe-Democrat opposed Jim 
Blair for Governor, Seldom has a profes- 
sional or personal assessment been more 
wrong. When Jim Blair was elected, he set 
extremely high sights for himself. He want- 
ed to be a credit to Missouri, his family and 
the public service. He was, in fullest meas- 
ure. 

The hallmark of Jim Blair was courage. 
Although he had come up the political route, 
as Governor he was high-minded and un- 
deviating in his judgments. He did what he 
thought was right, not what he thought 
would be popular. He loved Missouri; he 
loved people; but most of all, he loved being 
four-square with his own conscience. 

I shall never forget one particular occasion, 
because it was typical of Jim Blair. In the 
spring of 1959, Senator Kinney held hear- 
ings on the tragic Globe-Democrat strike in 
the Senate lounge in Jefferson City. 

The room was packed with people un- 
sympathetic to my point of view, though 
Governor Blair privately and publicly had 
expressed his distress at the strike. One 
companion and I were alone at the far end 
of the room when the Governor entered. He 
looked for me although I did not want to 
recognize him for fear of embarassing him. 
When he saw me, he walked the entire length 
of the chamber, publicly embraced me before 
the hostile group, offered words of encourage- 
ment and returned to his chair. 

Few politicians, and not many others, on 
such hostile grounds would do as much, yet 
it was characteristic of his sincerity and of 
his passion for doing what he thought was 
right, regardless of consequence. 

Jim Blair was a warmly human man. He 
had human failings as we all do, but he 
sumlimated these to the Governorship and 
to his dedication to good government dur- 
ing his term in office. 

IIis insistence on being right made him 
many enemies among the politicians, but 
few among the people. I consider it a 
tragedy, when a man who had earned by his 
record a seat in the U.S. Senate, was not 
able to attain it in 1960 on the death of 
Senator Hennings. 

The Globe-Democrat would have supported 
him for that office then. We would, in all 
probability, have supported him for Gov- 
ernor in 1964, and urged him to run for that 
office. 

No man can do more than his best. Jim 
Blair did his best for the people of Missouri. 
He gave incorruptibly honest government 
without tinge of scandal, and he took the 
stern course of conscience. He set a high 
standard of selflessness for future Governors. 

I mourn him as a friend and as a distin- 
guished public servant, who earned and re- 
ceived the gratitude of the people he served 
so long and so well. 

RICHARD H. AMBERG. 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, Captive 
Nations Week is now a traditional ob- 
servance in this House. I trust this will 
always be so while there are nations en- 
slaved by Communist tyranny. It 
should be our principal hope, however, 
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that the reasons for this observance will 

disappear, and that all the peoples we 
salute this week will be free and restored 
to their rightful places among the com- 
munity of independent nations. 

Until this day arrives, it is fitting for 
this body to pause in its work to ac- 
knowledge the plight of these peoples, 
and to harden our resolution to advance 
the cause of freedom. 

When we contemplate what life is like 
in the captive nations, many of our own 
problems appear very small. We are a 
happy people living in the mightiest and 
most prosperous Nation on earth. We 
are free to come and go as we please, to 
say what we think, and to choose our 
government. We are conscious of our 
faults, but we have the means and will 
to correct them, not in violence, but in 
deliberations between reasonable citi- 
zens channeled through orderly processes 
of a government founded on principles 
that respect the rights of every individ- 
ual and of every point of view. 

Behind the Iron Curtain, life is color- 
less and harsh. The necessities of life 
are barely provided. None dare raise his 
voice in protest for fear of terrible re- 
Prisal, Only one slate is presented at 
elections, a cruel travesty of free ballot- 
ing. The people are treated like herds 
of cattle, ciphers to be shifted at the 
whims of the State. 

Let us be grateful for what we have. 
Let us take this time to pledge anew our 
dedication to freedom and our determi- 
nation to press for the ultimate victory 
of freemen. 


Kossuth 
eee 


Ho. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
first debates heard in this Chamber 
when it first was opened for occupancy 
111 years ago was over the issue of grant- 
ing official sanctuary in our country to 
the great Hungarian patriot and free- 
dom-fighter, Kossuth. He and a band 
of loyal followers sought refuge on our 
Shores from Russian tyranny. A few of 
Our 19th-century counterparts feared 
we might offend the Kremlin should we 
grant it to him with our official con- 
&ressional blessing. ' 

Eventually, of course, Kossuth and his 
fellow patriots were accorded an open- 
armed welcome in the noblest tradition 
of our liberty-loving land. 

Unfortunately we have not rid our- 
Selves of the inhibitions which troubled 
Some Members of that earlier Congress. 
Trise in the House today—in accord with 
& resolution adopted under President 
Eisenhower 3 years ago and observed 
every July since—to speak in behalf of 
Captive Nations Week. 

Three years ago the Soviet reaction 
to Captive Nations Week was swift and 
@ngry. Khrushchev was alarmed at our 
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audacity in demanding genuine self-de- 
termination for Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tain peoples. He was genuinely afraid 
that we were headed down the road of 
liberation. But, on this fourth observ- 
ance of the week, will Khrushchev take 
note? Will he dismiss our gesture as an 
empty one? 

Next year at this time what new names 
will be added to the long and tragic roll 
of once-free nations in Communist 
thrall? Hungary, Lithuania, Poland, 
Ukraine, Latvia, Czechoslovakia, Esto- 
nia, White Ruthenia, East Germany, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, mainland China, Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Ko- 
rea, Albania, Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, 
Turkestan, North Vietnam, and others. 
Will Laos have sunk under Communist 
waves before Captive Nations Week 1963 
arrives? 

Do we in this House have the moral 
stamina to insist that a Select Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations be created by 
this Congress to evaluate the positive 
role we can play in restoring these na- 
tions’ right of self-determination? The 
resolution .which would create such a 
committee, which would be tangible evi- 
dence to freedom lovers everywhere that 
the United States is determined that the 
world will not continue half slave and 
half free, that resolution has been quietly 
shelved by the Rules Committee. 

Our words today are written on the 
wind for all the actual aid they give 
those millions of men and women liv- 
ing under Communist subjugation. They 
have had their hearts lifted by our words 
before, and their hopes dashed by our 
legislative inaction and the lethargy of 
our administrative branch. 

I urge my colleagues on the floor to 
demand that the Rules Committee re- 
port the resolution to create a Select 
Committee on Captive Nations. 

The ghost of Kossuth stalks this hall 
today. 

I hope, in deep sincerity, that we will 
find the courage in our hearts to help 
restore to the full dignity of free citizen- 
ship in free nations those suffering peo- 
ple who are now the abject peons of 
Communist colonialism. 


National Lottery of the Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
KN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to point out to the Members of this 
House about the national lottery of the 
Philippines. 

Last year, the gross receipts of this 
lottery amounted to over $3 million. The 
Government profit came by way of a 
stamp tax and 1.5 percent tax in lieu of 
income tax. The net income of over 
$1 million was alloted to a special char- 
ity fund. 

Mr. Speaker, the Filipinos are not the 
only people who have had the wisdom 
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to see that gambling revenues can be 
used to further charitable and other 
beneficial endeavors. Indeed, the United 
States is one of the few Western nations 
that has yet come to its senses. 

A national lottery in this country can 
easily produce over $10 billion a year in 
new income which can be used to cut 
taxes and reduce our national debt. 


Resolution Supporting Cause of Justice 
in Countries Under Communist Domi- 
nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, in ob- 
servance of Captive Nations Week I wish 
to submit to the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by Msgr. John F. Callahan 
Knights of Columbus Council. 

This document illustrates the think- 
ing of the people of the United States 
engaged in the promotion of freedom and 
expulsion of tyranny. Liberation forces 
behind the Iron Curtain reject coexist- 
ence with the Communists because it is 
incompatible with liberty. The Soviet 
doctrine has been forced down the 
throats of millions of people in Asia 
and Europe, and these people must be 
encouraged in the attempts to throw off 
their shackles of bondage. 

It is with pleasure that I submit the 
following resolution which supports the 
cause of justice in countries under Com- 
munist domination: 

A RESOLUTION FOR THE ABOLITION or COM- 
MUNIST RUSSIA'S COLONIALISM AND THE 
RELEASE OF CAPTIVE NATIONS HELD ENSLAVED 
BEHIND THE IRON AND BAMBOO CURTAINS 


Whereas the U.S.S.R. did ruthlessly invade 
and occupy eastern Poland September 1, 
1939; south Finland March 2; 1940; Bes- 
sarabia and north Bukovina June 3, 1940; 
Carpatho-Ukraine June 9, 1940; Estonia July 
4, 1940; Latvia July 5, 1940; Lithuania July 
6, 1940; Yugoslavia in 1944; Rumania ‘March 
7. 1945; East Prussia May 8, 1945; Kurile Is- 
lands and South Sakhalin September 10, 
1945; Albania December 11, 1945; Hungary 
May 12, 1945; Bulgaria September 13, 1947; 
Poland October 14, 1947; Czechoslovakia 
February 15, 1948; North Korea February 16, 
1948; East Germany October 17, 1949; also 
engineered the fall of Nationalist China De- 
cember 18, 1949, to the Reds, who in turn oc- 
cupied North Vietnam July 20, 1950, and 
Tibet October 19, 1950; then followed the 
“July 26 movement”—part of the plotting 
of the U.8.S.R. resulting in the Communist 
takeover of Cuba; 

Whereas all of these people ruled by the 
Kremlin have lost their freedoms, their right 
to elect thelr own government, their right 
to national sovereignty, and thelr God-given 
right to worship according to the dictates 
of their consicence: Be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Knights of Columbus, Msgr. Callahan Coun- 
cil No. 3600, West Hartford, Conn., express 
our support of their desire for Mberty—to 
be free and independent from Communist 
domination. 
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Robinson Versus California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I address 
myself to the recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court concerning a certain nar- 
cotic law in the State of California. 

In its decision of June 25, the Court 
held to be unconstitutional section 
11721 of the California Health and 
Safety Code as it had been construed by 
the California courts. 

Section 11721 provides as follows: 

No person shall use, or be under the in- 
fluence of, or be addicted to the use of nar- 
cotles, excepting when administered by or 
under the direction of a person licensed by 
the State to prescribe and administer nar- 
cotics. It shall be the burden of the defense 
to show that it comes within the exception, 
Any person convicted of violating any provi- 
sion of this section is guilty of a misde- 
meanor and shall be sentenced to serve a 
term of not less than 90 days nor more than 
1 year in the county jail. The court may 
place a person convicted hereunder on 
probation for a period not to exceed 5 years 
and shall in all cases in which probation is 
granted require as a condition thereof that 
such person be confined in the county jail 
for at least 90 days. In no event does the 
court have the power to absolve a person 
who violates this section from the obligation 
of spending at least 90 days in confinement 
in the county jail. 


The Court’s opinion, as delivered by 
Mr. Justice Stewart, was directed spe- 
cifically to the phrase: 

No person shall * * * be addicted to the 
use of narcotics. 


The Court pointed out that— 

It would be possible to construe the statute 
under which the appellant was convicted 
as one which is operative only upon proof of 
the actual use of narcotics within the State's 
Jurisdiction. 


But, according to the Court, the law 
has not been so construed by the Cali- 
fornia courts. Justice Stewart writes: 

Although there was evidence in the present 
case that the appellant (Le., Robinson) had 
used narcotics in Los Angeles, the jury were 
instructed that they could convict him eyen 
if they disbelieved that evidence. The ap- 
pellant could be convicted, they were told, if 
they found simply that the appellant's 
“status” or “chronic condition” was that of 
being “addicted to the use of narcotics.” 
And it is impossible to know from the jury's 
verdict that the defendant was not convicted 
upon precisely such a finding. 


In light of this construction by the 
California courts of the statute in ques- 
tion, the majority held, a constitutional 
question arose, stemming from the 8th 
and 14th amendments, Their summar- 
izing opinion was: 

A State law which imprisons a person thus 
afflicted (Le., by the State of being addicted 
to narcotics) as & criminal, even though he 
has neyer touched any narcotic drug within 
the State or been guilty of any Irregular be- 
havior there, inflicts a cruel and unusual 
punishment in violation of the 14th amend- 
ment. 
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The Supreme Court, then, has handed 
down a ruling which apparently has a 
very limited effect. The right of Cali- 
fornia to exercise its police power to reg- 
ulate the use of dangerous and habit- 
forming drugs was not, as Mr. Justice 
Stewart pointed out, in issue. What was 
in issue—as I read the opinion—was 
the right of California, or any State, to 
punish, as a criminal offense, the state 
of being addicted to narcotics, whether 
or not the actual use of those narcotics 
within the State can be proved. 

Now, theoretically, I take it, the Cali- 
fornia law does not have to be changed; 
it merely has to be reinterpreted by the 
courts as operative only upon proof of 
the actual use of narcotics within the 
State's jurisdiction. Thus, a man who 
has taken narcotics outside the State and 
still bears evidence of such—for exam- 
ple, hypodermic marks—need not fear 
the same penalty as one who can be 
proved to have used narcotics within the 
State. Indeed, the California law, under 
this interpretation, would have no ap- 
plication to him whatsoever. 

Now, this appears a reasonable deci- 
sion, Mr. Speaker. An eminently sane 
and humane opinion rendered by the 
High Court. Who, we wonder, could be 
so perverse as to quarrel with this mild 
and limited ruling? 

Of course, some obstinate—and, no 
doubt, ornery—fellow might ask if it is 
not the case that a State has the respon- 
sibility for seeing to the health and safe- 
ty of its citizens. “Why, certainly,” we 
would answer him. 

“In that event,” our inquisitor might 
well continue, “should not the State take 
preventive action, as well as curative and 
retributive action, when the situation so 
demands?" 

We must surely all agree that this is 
a rational interpretation of the respon- 
sibilities of a State. 

“And is it not so,” our persistent friend 
may proceed, “that an individual in the 
condition of narcotic addiction poses a 
threat to the safety of the community?” 

We are constrained to acknowledge 
that Mr. Justice Clark, in his dissent to 
the decision in question, has so stated. 
“But why is this so,“ we ask, “if the ad- 
dict is not using those narcotics in the 
community?“ 

Because,“ answers our gadfly, once 
the condition of addiction is attained, 
there is no telling when the individual 
will give in to his habit, within the com- 
munity in question; and there is no tell- 
ing what injurious acts he will then 
commit.” 

We press him: “Do you mean that we 
must liken the addict to one with a con- 
tagious disease, to one who carries with- 
in him the seeds of a pestilence which 
can contaminate the whole of the com- 
munity?” 

Our relentless instructor is forced to 
point out that such is the lesson of all 
our experience with narcotic addiction. 
Who is not acquainted with the by now 
familiar pattern which sees the addict, 
pressed for funds to satisfy his habit, 
turn to the actual selling of dope or some 
other lucrative crime to procure them? 

But what is your point, in respect to 
this opinion of the Court?“ we ask this 
insistent critic. 
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“Just this,“ he may answer us: “If 
the State of California, in the discharge 
of its responsibilities for the health and 
safety of its citizens, sees fit to discour- 
age the entry of addicts from other 
States by maintaining in its statute 
books a punitive instrument which 
would prevent their corruptive influence 
from infecting the State, how could the 
State now do it?” 2 

The answer, Mr. Speaker, is that it is, 
of course, now impossible. The State 
has been enjoined by the Supreme Court 
from taking such preventive action. 

Are we to interpret this decision to 
mean, Mr. Speaker, that a State cannot 
have any control whatsoever over who 
shall enter within its borders? 

The Court has already, in Edwards 
v. California (314 U.S. 160), denied 
the States the right to refuse entrance. 
Is it now also saying that a State cannot 
even protect itself from undesirables by 
at least warning them that their condi- 
tion is subject to control? 

That is exactly, I fear, what the Court 
is saying. 

California had a law which said, in 
effect, to outside narcotic addicts: “We 
don’t want you here. We consider your 
presence here a hazard to the health and 
safety to our citizens, whom it is our 
responsibility to protect. We cannot 
turn you back at our borders, but be 
warned that we have means by which 
we can control your actions here and 
thus insure that our people will not suf- 
fer by your presence.” 

The Supreme Court of this Nation of 
sovereign States had said that this law 
is unconstitutional. It is unconstitu- 
tional in allowing the State to protect its 
citizens from the advent of undesirables. 
Ct lifornia, Ohio, Mississippi, Alabama— 
all must stand helplessly by in watching 
the good Lord knows who pour into their 
citadels. They must stand and wait until 
the explosion has happened. Then, they 
can try to do something about it. 

Because of this decision, Mr. Speaker, 
a State cannot take steps to prevent or 
discourage the entrance of a man with 
virulent tuberculosis within its borders. 
The fact that he may initiate a raging 
epidemic while there is of no conse- 
quence, 

Such, Mr. Speaker, is the seemingly 
mild and innocuous ruling which the 
Court served up on June 25 of this 186th 
year of our Republic. 

We must congratulate the majority. 
By the time the bicentennial rolls 
around, they should have effectively re- 
worked the Constitution altogether. 
They can then celebrate their success in 
having steadily and surely chipped away 
at the old, “imperfect” document forged 
by our Founding Fathers until it has been 
totally replaced. 

But let us not anticipate that unhappy 
day. We are witness to scandal enough 
in 1962. ; 

There are additional aspects of the 
Court's decision in this instance which 
bear examination. 

The statute under which the appellant 
was convicted by the California court 
contains a criminal provision; that is, it 
makes infraction of the statute a crim- 
inal offense. California has another 
statute—a civil one—enabling it to deal 
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with narcotic addiction, in its welfare 
and institutions code—section 5355. 

According to Mr. Justice Clark, these 
two statutes are well-considered parts of 
a program resulting from long study and 
experience in the problem of narcotic 
traffic and addiction by responsible offi- 
cials of the State of California. The 
division of labor between the two statutes 
refiects a desire by the State to deal with 
the problem in realistic stages. Justice 
Clark describes the stages as follows: 

At its incipiency narcotic addiction is han- 
died under section 11721 of the health and 
safety code which is at issue here. * * * 
[This] criminal provision applies to the in- 
cipient narcotic addict who retains self- 
control, requiring confinement of 3 months 
to 1 year and parole with frequent tests to 
detect renewed use of drugs. Its overriding 
purpose is to cure the less seriously addicted 
person by preventing further use. On the 
other hand, the civil commitment provision 
deals with addicts who have lost the power of 
self-control, requiring hospitalization up to 
2 years. 


As Justice Clark, in his distinguished 
dissent, pointed out: 

The majority strikes down the conviction 
fof appellant] primarily on the grounds that 
he] was denied due process by the imposi- 
tion of criminal penalties for nothing more 
than being in an involuntary status. 


The Justice goes on to say: 

The viewpoint is premised upon the theme 
that section 11721 is a criminal provision 
authorizing a punishment, for the majority 
admits that a State might establish a pro- 
gram of compulsory treatment for those 
addicted to narcotics which might require 
periods of involuntary confinement, 


Justice Clark comments—and I most 
certainly agree—that California has 
done exactly that, He maintains fur- 
ther: 

The majority's error is in instructing the 
California legislature that hospitalization is 
the only treatment for narcotics addiction— 
that anything less is a punishment denying 
due process. California has found otherwise 
after a study which I suggest was more ex- 
tensive than that conducted by the Court. 
Even in California's program for hospital 
commitment of nonvolitional narcotic ad- 
dicts—which the majority approves—it is 
recognized that some addicts will not respond 
to or do not need hospital treatment. As to 
these persons its provisions are identical to 
those of section 11721—confinement for a 
period of not less than 90 days. * * * The 
fact that section 11721 might be labeled crim- 
inal seems irrevelant, not only to the ma- 
Jority's own treatment test but to the con- 
cept of ordered liberty to which the States 
must attain under the 14th amendment. 


As the Justice noted in an incisive 
footnote: 

Any reliance upon the stigma of a misde- 
Meanor conviction in this context is mis- 
Placed, as it would hardly be different from 
the stigma of a civil commitment for nar- 
Cotics addiction. 


The Court, as Justice Clark has stated, 
deems it necessary to instruct the State 
of California on the nature of a proper 
treatment for narcotic addiction. We 
Should not be too surprised, however, as 
we do not have to stretch our memories 
too far to be reminded that this Court 
is enamored of its wisdom in regard to 
Psychological and psychomedical phe- 
nomena. They are only too anxious to 
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infuse the Constitution with the fruits 
of this wisdom. 

The State of California thought it had 
not only taken steps to discourage the 
entrance of undesirables into the State, 
but also that it had developed an intel- 
ligent and sane approach to the problem 
of making a distinction between the vo- 
litional and nonvolitional addict. Now, 
the Supreme Court tells them, if they 
wish to have some control over the in- 
dividual whose addiction is proven but 
whose use within the State is not, they 
must do it under the so-called civil code. 
Their distinctions between volitional and 
nonvolitional addicts must be tossed out, 
in this case, and they must revamp their 
theories of proper treatment. 

It is reassuring to know that our Jus- 
tices are so learned—not only in legal 
matters, but in medical lore as well. 

Mr, Speaker, how much longer must 
we suffer the abridgment of the rights 
and privileges of our States? Will this 
erosion never be stopped? Must the 
Congress stand helplessly by while the 
Court—in its majority—makes contin- 
ual mockery of the word “sovereign” in 
respect to the States? 

If that is the case, Mr. Speaker, then 
let us once and for all renounce the fic- 


tion of division of powers. Let us plainly 


State that it is the Court which legis- 
lates as well as adjudicates. 


And let us also renounce the fiction 
of State borders. If the State of Ala- 
bama is not to be permitted the right of 
protecting her citizens from the evil and 
pestilence arising from societies alien 
to her, then the intent and purpose of 
the framers and signers of the Consti- 
tution of this Republic have been repu- 
diated. 


President Theodore Roosevelt’s Gift List 


for the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
17 the Columbia University Library re- 
leased the text of a letter President 
Theodore Roosevelt wrote on August 5, 
1916, to the famous magazine editor, 
Marie Mattingly Meloney. In this letter 
“Teddy” Roosevelt listed four gifts he 
wished Santa Claus would bestow on the 
United States. 

Great men see great, simple, and eter- 
nal truths. In listing these gifts, Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt proved he was 
a great man, because they are gifts which 
are needed in our country today—and 
will be needed 50 and 100 years from now 
and always—just as much as they were 
in 1916. 

Here are the gifts he wanted. I com- 
mend the spirit and the principles they 
embody to the Members of this House 
and the American people. 

That every molly-coddle, professional pac- 
ifist, and man who is too proud to fight 
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when the Nation’s quarrel is just, would be 
exiled to those out-of-the-way parts where 
the spirit of manliness has not yet pene- 
trated. 

That every decent young man should have 
a family, a job, and the military training 
which will enable him to help keep this 
country out of war by making it dangerous 
for any ruthless military people to attack 
us. 

That every youngster may have a good 
and wise mother; and every good woman a 
child for her arms. 

That we may all of us become an efficient, 
patriotic, and nobly proud people—too proud 
either to inflict wrong or to endure it. 


Chicago City Council Supports Con- 
tinued Aid to Victims of Communism in 
Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the House of Representatives in a 
bipartisan move adopted an amendment 
to the foreign aid bill which would con- 
tinue to give the President of the United 
States the discretion to decide under 
what circumstances and conditions this 
country should continue assisting the 
victims of communism. 

The wisdom of this decision of the 
House of Representatives has been 
unanimously endorsed by the City 
Council of Chicago, whose presiding 
officer is Mayor Richard J. Daley. 

It gives me great pleasure to call to 
the attention of my colleagues a resolu- 
tion sponsored by Alderman Joseph P. 
Burke of the 14th ward, who has a long 
record of deep understanding of the 
problems that the victims of commu- 
nism continue to face in Poland today, 
and unanimously adopted by the City 
Council of Chicago at its meeting on 
July 13. 

Alderman Burke's resolution follows: 

Whereas there is pending before the Con- 
gress of the United States a proposal to ban 
aid to Communist dominated countries; and 

Whereas such aid has heretofore been ex- 
tended to assist people who are not them- 
selves Communists, but whose rulers are; 
and 

Whereas Poland is one of the countries 
under Communist domination, but 95 per- 
cent of the people of Poland are members 
of a religion which is vehemently anti- 
Communist and outspoken in its criticism 
of communism; and 

Whereas the Polish-American Congress 
has strongly endorsed continued assistance 
to such countries as set forth in a program 
inaugurated under the Eisenhower adminis-, 
tration: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the City Council of the 
City of Chicago go on record as supporting 
the efforts of the Polish-American Congress 
and our Representatives in the Congress of 
the United States—Jonn C. KLUCZYNSKI, 
DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI, and Roman C. 
Pucinski—and hereby request the Con- 
gress of the United States to reevaluate the 
matter of continuing aid to the people of 
Poland, and urge the extension of this pro- 
gram of assistance. 
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The President’s Medicare Defeat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr, DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
yesterday's Washington Evening Star. 
David Lawrence pinpointed the reasons 
for the President's well-deserved defeat 
at the hands of his own party, last Tues- 
day. Mr. Lawrence has some sugges- 
tions which it would be wise for the 
President to follow: 

THE PRESIDENT'S MEDICARE. DereaT—FAILURE 
or VrraL BILL Srms CHARGE or KENNEDY 
Pourrics ON ISSUE 

(By David Lawrence) 

President Kennedy was stumbled again. 
He didn’t recognize the roadblocks ahead. 
He could have gotten a program through 
Congress on medical care for the aged, but 
he failed to size up public sentiment cor- 
rectly both inside and outside Congress. 

There's no reason in the world why the 
two political parties should divide on the 
geustion of what Government can take in 
assuring medical care for the aged who can- 
not themselves afford it or whose children 
cannot provide it for them. Everybody is 
agreed, moreover, that a needy person should 
have medical care, irrespective of age. 

But the President played politics with the 
problem and came a cropper, Even in the 
statement he issued after the Senate voted 
to defer the issue until next year, Mr. Ken- 
nedy compounded his original error. He 
professed to see ip in the result 
and called for political action in this 
autumn’s congressional elections on an issue 
that divided his own party as well as the 
Republicans. The President said: 

“I think the American people are going 
to make a decision in November as to 
whether they want this bill, and similar 
bills, to be passed, or whether they want it 
to be defeated. Nearly all the Republicans 
and a handful af Democrats joined with 
them to give us today’s setback.” 

But was it just a handful of Democrats? 
Twenty-one out of sixty-four is a sizable 
opposition. Ten of the twenty-one Demo- 
crats are chairmen of major committees in 
the Senate. And what of the handful of 
five Republicans who saved Mr. Kennedy's 
bill from a more sweeping defeat? Every 
one of the 100 Senators was present to cast 
his ballot. The bill was defeated by a vote 
of 52 to 48. But were it not for the five 
Republicans, the defeat would have been 
by a vote of 57 to 43. Will the President 
this autumn charge the Republican Party 
with responsibility for the defeat of his 
medical-care bill? The opposition to the 
measure consisted of 31 Republicans and 21 
Democrats. In the Democratic Party itself 
it means that one-third of the Democrats 
in the Senate voted against the President. 
This was enough to convert a Democratic 
strength of 64 votes in the Senate to a vote 
of 43 Democrats. 

Does the President mean to tell the coun- 
try now that the 31 Republicans alone were 
responsible and hence their party should be 
defeated this autumn? Does he mean to 
enter the Democratic primaries and attempt 
to defeat those Democrats from the South 
and West who voted against his bill and are 
up for reelection this year? Conversely, 
would the President support any one of the 
five Republicans who voted with him? Ob- 
viously not. 

So it is politically impossible to try to 
make a national issue at the November con- 
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gressional elections out of the medical-care 
bill vote. 

The President seems obsessed with the 
political approach, when a nonpartisan ef- 
fort on a subject like medical care would 
seem to offer the better chance of getting 
a constructive bill passed. 

Mr. Kennedy is rated as a good politician 
largely because of his manner of stressing 
certain issues in his previous campaigns, but 
his statement on Tuesday on the medical- 
care bill revealed more anger and impatience 
than penetrating political judgment, 

The President's statement indicates he is 
evidently counting on the votes of aged peo- 
ple and those in the middle-age brackets 
who have parents of advanced age to support. 
But what he must realize, of course, is that 
there are many more votes among the people 
who would have to pay additional social se- 
curity taxes and who already have provided 
some form of medical insurance to take care 
of aged parents. 

Also the opposition of the doctors them- 
selves cannot be brushed aside as Incon- 
sequential. The administration has all along 
preferred to antagonize most of the members 
of the medical profession, rather than to win 
their support. The doctors fear fixed fees 
and socialized medicine. They know what 
has happened abroad through creeping so- 
clalization, which started as the President's 
program does. 

The whole problem needed the active co- 
operation of the doctors. But Mr. Kennedy 
bitterly attacked the profession and attrib- 
uted wrong motives to the doctors. They, 
however, have the confidence of millions of 
patients, and when they present their side to 
their friends, it is politically effective. Doc- 
tors aren't organized like a labor union, but, 
if they were, maybe there wouldn't have 
been at the White House such indifference 
to their cause, 

So the President might better have left 
politics out of his Tuesday statement and of- 
fered a new approach. In the Presidential 
office, maturity doesn't come overnight, but 
only as a result of bitter experience with the 
facts of life. 


Mr. Speaker, on the same general sub- 
ject, Gould Lincoln, in the same paper, 
tells us about President Kennedy and 
his relations with the Congress: 

Tue KENNEDY-CONGRESS Wan 
(By Gould Lincoln) 

President Kennedy's war on Members of 
Congress who oppose him—sometimes called 
a purge—is now declared. How effective it 
is the November elections will reveal, when 
something more than a third of the Senate 
membership and the entire membership of 
the House of Representatives is to be elected. 
The declaration of war came from an 
President immediately on the heels of the 
defeat of the medicare bill in the Senate. 
Mr. Kennedy has called on the voters to do 
the Job for him. He asserted that the action 
of the Senate has been a great blow to the 
aged who need medical care and to the sons 
and daughters of the aged who are now aid- 
ing their ailing parents. 

In his statement about the medicare bill, 
the President put the blame for its defeat 
on the Republicans and the America: Medi- 
cal Association. He said: Nearly all the 
Republicans and a handful of Democrats 
joined with them to give us today's setback. 
+ * * I hope that we will return in Novem- 
ber a Congress that will support a program 
Uke medical care for the aged, a program 
that has been fought by the American Medi- 
cal Association and successfully defeated.” 
The handful of Democrats who voted against 
the bill were in reality 21 Democratic Sena- 
tors, almost one-third of the total Demo- 
cratic membership, which makes the Presi- 
dent's statement sound silly, particularly 
when it is understood that the Democrats 
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now hold virtually two-thirds of the Senate 
membership. 

The President has been joined by his 
chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, John M. Balley, in his call to make 
medicare a political issue. Neither one of 
them so far has said in any way he will op- 
pose the reelection—or even the renomina- 
tion—of any Democratic Senator. Presiden- 
tial attempts to purge Senators and Repre- 
sentatives have not been successful in the 
past, The late President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, far more powerful than Mr. Kennedy, 
tried it in the 1938 congressional campaign 
after the defeat in the Senate of his Supreme 
Court packing bill. He failed dismally. 

KEY DEMOCRATS VOTED “NO” 


The issue over the medicare bill, while it 
may help the President with some groups of 
voters in his effort to replace Republican 
Senators and Representatives with Demo- 
crats to his liking, may act just the opposite 
with other groups. It could help Republi- 
can candidates against Democrats who voted 
for the bill in a number of States. Anyway, 
Republican leaders do not see how the 
President can make his charge stick that in 
an overwhelmingly Democratic Senate, the 
GOP was responsible for the bill's defeat. 
They point out that the motion to table 
(which is to kill) the medicare bill was made 
by Senator Kerr, of Oklahoma, an influential 
Democrat. Also, among the 21 Democrats 
who voted against the bill were Senator 
SmatuHers, of Florida, Secretary of the Demo- 
cratic Conference of the Senate, and Sena- 
tor Harprn, of Arizona, the Democratic 
President pro tempore of the Senate. An- 
other opponent of the bill was Democratic 
Senator FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
Senator SMATHERS already has been renomi- 
nated but Senators HAYDEN and FULBRIGHT 
have still to be finally nominated. It would 
be strange, indeed, should Mr. Kennedy and 
Mr. Bailey oppose these gentlemen. 


AID TO REPUBLICANS UNLIKELY 


And it would be equally strange to find 
the President and Chairman Barer giving 
aid and support to the Republican Senators 
who voted for the medicare bill. Senator 
Javits of New York, and Senator KUCHEL of 
California, of the five Republicans who voted 
for the bill, are up for reelection. 

Not all the Senators—Republican and 
Democrat—who voted against the Kennedy- 
supported medicare bill are opposed to med- 
ical aid for the aged. In fact, many of them 
already are on record as favoring such aid. 
But they differ and oppose the so-called heart 
of the Kennedy bill which would place med- 
ical care under the social security system 
and increase social security taxes to provide 
for its cost. Furthermore, many Senators, 
among them Senator Kerr, believe that the 
Kerr-Mills Act for medical care for the aged— 
managed by the States and aided by Fed- 
eral funds—will prove of great benefit if 
given an opportunity, It has been in ef- 
fect only a year and a half. The Kennedy 
administration, seeking the enactment of 
the administration bill, has not given hearty 
support to the Kerr-Mills Act. 

The rebuff which President Kennedy re- 
ceived at the hands of Congress on medicare, 
coupled with the defeat of his farm bill and 
his bill to create a new Department of Ur- 
ban Affairs and the failure of the Federal 
aid to education bill to get anywhere in this 
Congress, gives little encouragement to the 
New Frontiersmen, His only real success is 
the passage by the House of his trade bill, 
and that has still to pass the Senate. 

Mr. Kennedy found it easier to force the 
steel companies than to dominate Congress. 
Neither operation is paying off. 


Mr. Speaker, in an editorial of the 
same edition the Evening Star rams 
home the hypocricy of the President and 
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political hack Bailey, in trying to blame 
Republicans for Democrats own legisla- 
tive impotence: 

POLITICAL MEDICINE 


The political war touched off by the Presi- 
dent’s ill-advised statement after the defeat 
of the medical care bill is now in full swing. 
Perhaps this would have been inevitable 
without the Kennedy statement. But it is a 
spectacle which makes one wonder what the 
Democrats really wanted—medical care or a 
Political issue. 

In saying this, we attribute no lofty mo- 
tives to the Republicans. Some of their 
comments are just as demagogic as those 
coming from the Democratic camp. But it 
Was the President who fired the first shot. 

The fact is that 21 Democratic Senators 
combined with 31 Republicans to kill the 
bill. The President said it was killed by 
the Republicans and a handful of Demo- 
crats—manifestly a distortion of fact. Of 
the 21 Democrats—a third of the party mem- 
bership in the Senate—10 are chairmen of 
major committees. 

Still, in the face of this, Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman Bailey has said: “Tuesday's 
defeat for the elderly citizens of America 
and their children and grandchildren will be 
hailed by some as a victory for the Republi- 
Cans. I predict that it will be a costly victory 
when the voters go to the polls next No- 
vember and turn thumbs down on the reck- 
less Republican program of partisan obstruc- 
tion.“ 

But what about the 21 Democrats? IS Mr. 
Bailey saying that they, too, have struck a 
cruel blow at the elderly citizens of America 
and their children and grandchildren? Are 
they also guilty of reckless obstruction? Is 
Mr. Bailey calling for their defeat at the polls 
in November, and if so by Republicans? 

Let's not be silly. Of course he isn't. Mr. 
Bailey is simply trying to play poli- 
tics with an issue which should not be polit- 
ical in nature and which will never be satis- 
factorily settled on a partisan basis. 

The responsibility in this business rests 
with the Democrats, for they control the 


White House and have large majorities in 


both Houses of Congress. They cannot pass 
the buck to the Republicans, for the obyious 
fact is that this bill failed because too many 
Democrats were opposed to it. 

Their reasons varied, of course. But some 
of them, at least, voted as they did because 
they thought the President’s measure was 
not a good bill, and because they resented 
the attempt to jam it through the Senate 
Without even holding hearings on it. 

Our crystal ball does not tell us how the 
voters will react to all of this in November, 
But we that Mr. Kennedy and Mr. 
Bailey are going to be disappointed. For it 
Will be very difficult to convince the voters 
that the minority Republicans, holding only 
One-third of the seats in the Senate, are the 
real villains of this piece. If this turns out 
to be correct, if the medicare issue turns out 
to be a flop, or worse, we suggest that the 
President and his advisers be ready with a 
better bill for submission to Congress when 
it reassembles in January, 


Faster Writeoffs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 20, 1962 
Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 


lowing editorial entitled “Faster Write- 
offs" from the Frederick, Md., News for 
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Monday, July 16, 1962, echoes the fact 
that the recent long-overdue revision of 
depreciation rates by the Department of 
the Treasury was a welcome change in 
Maryland. Iagree wholly with the hope 
expressed that the new rates will stimu- 
late growth in an economy through the 
availability of more cash for capital im- 
provements. I go further and hope that 
the Treasury Department will in the fu- 
ture keep pace with technology in mak- 
ing revisions of the depreciation tables. 
FASTER WRITEOFFS 


It was exactly 20 years since the Treasury 
issued its last regulations for depreciating 
new machinery and equipment. A pro- 
tracted study, begun under President Eisen- 
hower, finally produced new regulations last 
week. The average depreciable life of ma- 
chinery and equipment listed in 1942 was 
19 years. The actual average, after indi- 
vidual negotiations, was 15 years. The new 
guidelines allow an average writeoff of 12 
years. This may also be negotiated down. 
The difference means a loss to the Treasury 
and a saving to business and industry of some 
$1.5 billion a year. 

President Kennedy hopes, and there is 
substantial evidence to believe, that busi- 
ness will invest the saying in new machinery. 
That is the aim of the new regulations—to 
stimulate investment in more modern and 
efficient facilities, and thus increase the Na- 
tion's productivity, spur economic growth 
and employment and enable American pro- 
ducers to compete more effectively for world 
markets. If the $1.5 billion savings are re- 
invested, it would increase the gross national 
product by $3.75 billion, conservative econo- 
mists figure, by $15 billion according to other 
economists. 

The new writeoff rate is half of the admin- 
istration’s twin effort to aid business. The 
other is a special tax credit on new outlays 
for machinery and equipment. 

It should be borne in mind that the new 
schedule does not mean a real gift to busi- 
ness, such as a tax cut. It merely amounts 
to a paper transaction by reducing the book 
value of equipment at a faster rate. Inves- 
tors cannot hope for immediate gains for the 
reason that depreciation is a current expense 
the same as wages or other current costs and 
actually reduces reported profits, all other 
factors being equal. 

Of course, the hope is that business will be 
stimulated by the availability of more cash 
for investment in capital improvements. 
However, the new schedules were long over- 
due, and are more realistic. Equipment de- 
preciates more rapidly in this fast moving 
age and the costs of new machinery bear 
little relation to the amounts laid aside from 
depreciation on equipment bought at low 
prices in previous years. 


An Address by Ambassador Emilio 
Abello 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on July 
4 in Siler City, N.C., His Excellency 
Emilio Abello, the Philippihe Ambassa- 
dor to America, delivered a speech, a 
copy of which I submit for the RECORD 
and commend to the consideration of all 
of the Members of Congress and to the 
country. 
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Ambassador Abello is a distinguished 
lawyer, a professor of law, a man of 
great experience and a diplomat in the 
true sense of the word. He is a devoted 
and dedicated servant, a friend of free- 
dom and above all, a friend of America. 
SPEECH DELIVERED BY AMBASSADOR Eno 

ABELLO, IN SILER Ciry, N. C., on JULY 4, 

1962 


I wish to express to you my personal ap- 
preciation, and that of my Government, for 
the honor of the invitation that you have 
extended to.me to take part this morning in 
your Independence Day celebration. It is 
not often that the representative of a foreign 
government is asked to address a people on 
the occasion of their national day. I take 
it, therefore, that the distinction that has 
been accorded the Philippines and me on 
this anniversary of a red-letter day in your 
history is a manifestation of your special 
interest in my country and the desire of 
the people of this fair city that the special 
ties of friendship, nay of affection, between 
our two countries and our two peoples, shall 
become closer with the years and shall en- 
dure forever. 

I am especially happy that I could join 
you to celebrate in this very special manner 
your Independence Day; for the historic act 
of the Declaration of American Independence 
on July 4, 1776 was not only a milestone in 
your march toward freedom, dignity and 
national fulfillment but also an event in the 
history of the world which marked a turn- 
ing point in mankind's struggle for freedom 
and in man's search for dignity and prog- 
ress. Over the last two centuries, your Dec- 
laration of Independence has inspired 
colonial peoples everywhere to shake off their 
shackles and declare their inherent right to 
Independence, as your forefathers did 186 
years ago; and your record of ess and 
achievement as freemen since 1776 is an ob- 
ject example for all other peoples to emulate. 

Your Declaration of Independence pro- 
claimed clearly and forthrightly certain 
fundamental principles governing the lives 
of nations, which peoples throughout the 
world have receiyed as a legacy from your 
forefathers and which have left us beholden 
to you for all time, In that historic docu- 
ment, you declared your right to “assume, 
among the powers of the earth, the separate 
and equal station to which the laws of na- 
ture and of nature’s God entitle them 
[you],” and laid down the requirement that 
governments must derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. You also 
declared that all men are created equal and 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, among them the 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. Through this one single act of a 
sovereign and free people, you sounded the 
deathknell for colonialism and the divine 
right of kings; and, likewise, laid down the 
foundations for the American way of life, 
which is the envy and the hope of all sub- 
ject peoples. 

The American Declaration of Independence 
is the forerunner of declarations of inde- 
pendence in other parts of the world, espe- 
cially in the Americas. As a matter of fact, 
as we in the Philippines, about 9,000 miles 
away, in a part of the world which is truly 
different from yours, with a culture and a 
civilization absolutely foreign to your own, 
and with a previous national experience in 
which democracy and freedom were com- 
pletely unknown, look back, we will see that 
your Declaration and the American experi- 
ment to which it gave birth have both cast 
a strong influence on the course of our his- 
tory. Our greatest hero and martyr, Dr. Jose 
Rizal, in the course of his world travels, 
visited the United States, studied the history 
of your revolution, delved deep into your 
democratic institutions, and wrote about 
them In glowing terms not only in letters 
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to his associates in our movement for libera- 
tion but in one of his most outstanding 
politicophilosophical dissertations — “The 
Philippines, a Century Hence”—in which he 
forecasted that the Philippines would prob- 
ably come some day under the sovereignty 
of the United States. The leader of our rev- 
olution against Spain in 1896, Andres Bon- 
ifacio, was inspired to do so by both the 
American and the French Reyolutions. And 
when, on June 12, 1898, following the Amer- 


ican tradition and example, the then lead-. 


ers of our revolution, this time headed by 
General Emilio Aguinaldo, proclaimed the 
independence of the Philippines from Spain, 
our declaration of independence was couched 
in the following language: 

“And summoning as witness to the recti- 
tude of our intentions, the Supreme Judge 
of the Universe, and under the protection of 
the Mighty and Humane North American Na- 
tion, we proclaim and solemnly declare, in 
the name and by the authority of the in- 
habitants of all these Philippine Islands, 
that they are released from all obedience to 
the crown of Spain; that every political tie 
between the two is and must be completely 
severed and annulled; and that like all free 
and independent states, they have complete 
authority to make war, to conclude peace, 
establish treaties of commerce, enter into 
alliances, regulate commerce, and execute all 
other acts and things that independent 
states have the right to do. Reposing firm 
confidence in the protection of Divine Pro- 
vidence, we mutually pledge for the support 
of this declaration our lives, our fortunes, 
and our most sacred possession, which is our 
honor.” 

Note, my friends, the close similarity be- 
tween our declaration of independence in 
1898 and yours in 1776. Also note the refer- 
ence therein to the protection that we ex- 
pected from you, “the mighty and humane 
North American Nation.” Our own fiag, 
with the sun and the stars, carries the 
colors—red, white, and blue—of your own 
Hag: and when our leaders in 1898 unfurled 
it for the first time, they declared that those 
colors were chosen because they were the 
colors of the flag of our friend, the great 
North American Republic. 

The friendship that was forged as early as 
1898, even before you had decided to take 
over the Philippines, disturbed only by a 
short Philippine-American War, was destined 
to be one of the most beautiful and in- 
spiring episodes in the history of any two 
peoples on earth. 

The control which the United States ex- 
ercised over Philippine affairs during more 
than 40 years of American sovereignty over 
my country was a model in colonial admin- 
istration. From 1902 through July 4, 1946, 
when, through an act of noble and sublime 
renunciation, you withdrew your sovereignty 
from the Philippines, your policymakers 
never betrayed the great priciples enunciated 
in your Declaration of Independence, From 
the very initial stages of American tutelage 
over the Philippines, your purpose—that of 
governing the Philippines for the primary 
benefit of the Filipinos was announced and 
implemented. You gave us self-government 
as fast as, in your Judgment, we were pre- 
pared for it. Within 14 years after civil 
government was established, you permitted 
us to organize a legislature of our own choice 
to enact our laws. Within 11 years after 
our Initial training in self-government, you 
Fillpinized almost completely the Govern- 
ment administration, Within 15 years after 
you took the Philippines over, you gave us 
a definite promise to grant us our inde- 
pendence as soon as a stable government 
could be established. 

And to make it possible for us to meet 
this requirement, you gave us, in ever-in- 
creasing degrees, more and more opportuni- 
ties for governing ourselves, and assisted us 
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in every way possible to establish firm bases 
for an independent nationhood—in the fields 
of public health and sanitation, public 
order, education, trade and economic 
development. 

All of these we owe to the great Americans 
who shaped the policies of your Government 
prior to 1946 and who remained steadfast and 
loyal to the great traditions proclaimed by 
your Founding Fathers in your Declaration 
ef Independence and in your Constitution 
and who administered your colony, not to 
exploit it, but to train and prepare it for 
eventual independence, 

It is not strange, therefore, that when 
Japan treacherously attacked the United 
States and the Philippines in 1941, the Fili- 
pinos as one man, remained loyal to the 
United States; and shoulder to shoulder with 
our American comrades-in-arms, we manned 
the guns and occupied the trenches and fox- 
holes all over the Philippines, and fought to- 
gether in the same battlefields; and through 
4 harrowing months, in the face of condi- 
tions which try men's souls, we delayed the 
enemy in their blitzlike march toward the 
Indies and Australia and permitted the 
strnegthening of the Allied defenses in 
Australia, thereby destroying the timetable 
of our enemies and leading them to their 
ultimate defeat. And after the tactical 
withdrawal of the American forces from the 
Philippines, with the promise that they shall 
return, our people in the Philippines, again 
as one man, remained loyal to the United 
States, in spite of the ruthless cruelty of the 
Japanese invaders. Through 3 years of Japa- 
nese occupation, we fought and suffered, 
and did not count the cost, not only because 
we were defending our homeland and our 
priceless freedom, but because the United 
States, the principal enemy of Japan at the 
time, was our friend and our benefactor. 

So, my friends, like you, we are benefici- 
aries of the epic work of the framers and 
signers of your Declaration of Independence 
and of the heroism of the officers and men 
of the American Revolution. We in the 
Philippines are also so much richer, because 
there were men in your history, with stout 
hearts and strong sinews, who placed the 
fundamental principles of freedom and 
human dignity above personal comfort and 
convenience, to found in this hemisphere a 
democratic nation grounded on liberty and 
the rights of man. 

The bonds of friendship which were forged 
through four decades of our unique partner- 
ship in a common effort at nation building 
in the Philippines, which were found true 
and strong through the trials and tribula- 
tions of the Second World War, should be 
as sturdy today as they were through the 
whole period of our wartime alliance, with 
a little more goodwill, and a little more un- 
derstanding on the part of our American 
friends. Time and time again, your leaders 
have declared that we are your stanchest 
allies in the Pacific and southeast Asia. 
Since our independence, in the United Na- 
tions, in Korea, in the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization, and on all other occasions 
when the support of friends counted and 
counted heavily, the Philippines had always 
stood up to be counted on your side. We 
did not waiver, we did not hesitate, we did 
not straddle. 

Why? There are several reasons. For one 
thing, we are a grateful people. We cannot, 
we do not, forget our friends and bene- 
factors. But even more Important, is our be- 
lief in and adherence to common objectives, 
common causes, common principles. We 
both love freedom, liberty, human dignity, 
Justice, and peace. To these goals, we have 
pledged ourselves since our relations began, 
through the Second World War, and espe- 
cially after we became independent in 1946. 

All of these, of course, do not mean that 
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we will always be in agreement on means and 
methods. As freemen, there will always be 
reasons and occasions for disagreement and 
for differences of opinion. Our relations, 
however fundamentally friendly, will, from 
time to time, be marred by clouds of mis- 
understanding, resentment, bitterness, and 
even rancor. Even among the closes: of 
friends, even in the most closely knit fami- 
lies, even in the best ordered societies, this 
can happen and usually does. This is where 
mutual goodwill, sympathy, understanding, 
and a sense of justice play a most important 
role. God grant that a generous dosage of 
these very fine qualities will always be found 
in both our peoples. 

For at this very moment, a cloud has un- 
happily darkened the horizon of our friend- 
ship. An unfortunate vote in your House 
of Representatives has rejected a claim of the 
Philippines, which we consider just and 
binding and which your own Presidents from 
President Truman down to President Ken- 
nedy have recommended should be paid. The 
rejection of this claim was a shock to Presi- 
dent Kennedy and our many friends in the 
United States and has produced a feeling of 
deep and wide resentment and indignation 
in my country. It is not because of the 
amount involved, but because it would seem 
as If the United States has lost interest in 
us and no longer values our friendship, This 
incident, however, has ironically shown how 
large a reservoir of good will the Philippines 
have in this country. Since the defeat of the 
war damage bill, we have received massive 
expressions of support from President Ken- 
nedy and his administration, from our many 
friends in your Congress, from newspapers 
and periodicals throughout the United States 
and even from private citizens, I have great 
hopes, therefore, that this unfortunate mis- 
take will soon be righted and that the cloud 
that has darkened our traditional good re- 
lations will soon blow over and be forgotten. 

There is absolutely no reason why we 
should not be and remain the best of friends 
always. We believe in the same things and 
are irrevocably committed to the same causes. 
In the Philippines, we observe July 4 as Phil- 
ippine-American Friendship Day. Only a 
few minutes ago, the President of the Phil- 
ippines, Diosdado Macapagal, addressing 
your President, said this: 

“It is appropriate that this day which com- 
memorates the independence of the Original 
Thirteen American Colonies and marks the 
day the United States recognized our right 
to independence should be especially dedi- 
cated to the strong bonds of friendship that 
unite our two peoples. The strongest of 
these bonds is our common dedication to the 
principle of liberty, both the liberty of the 
individual and the right of nations to self- 
government and independence, 

In the spirit of our joint consecration to 
the ideals of freedom may I renew to you on 
behalf of the Filipino people the expression 
of our resolve to do our share in helping to 
build the world of justice, peace and liberty 
so eloquently envisioned in your message and 
so deeply desired by our two nations.” 

So, on this your Independence Day, let me 
congratulate the great American Nation for 
another year of valuable contribution to the 
ideals of freedom, human dignity and jus- 
tice. My people and I join you in this great 
celebration, because inspired by the great 
postulates of your Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, you helped us, and former subject 
peoples like us, to achteve the blessings of 
liberty and justice which we now enjoy. In- 
deed, your glorious Fourth, because of the 
magnitude and depth of the influence of 
your Declaration of Independence in shaping 
the destinies of so many nations throughout 
the world, could very well be not only an 
American holiday but a world holiday, to be 
remembered and celebrated wherever fro 
peoples live. 
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Stanley M. Isaacs 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 
HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, Coun- 
cilman Stanley M. Isaacs died at age 79 
in New York City on Thursday, July 12. 
New York has lost one of the great pub- 
lic servants of all time and one of the 
most beloved personalities in New York's 
history. 

For many years Stanley Isaacs was 
the lonely opposition in the one-party 
city of New York. He was the sole Re- 
Publican member of the New York City 
Council. He lent constructive, progres- 
Sive, and when necessary sharp opposi- 
tion to New York City government 
Politics. He was a lonely voice and he 
Spoke for all the people. 

Time after time Stanley Isaacs was re- 
elected to office with increasing majori- 
ties. He will be deeply missed by all New 
Yorkers and particularly by the many 
thousands of personal friends that he 
had. Men like him are not easily found. 
He had courage, kindness and a deep 
Sensitivity for his fellow man. 

The hearts of all New Yorkers go out 
to Stanley Isaacs’ lovely wife, Edith, and 
to his children, Myron and Helen, and 
to their children. 

Upon Stanley Isaacs’ death tributes 
Poured in from all over the city and 
Country. One of the finest tributes was 
the column written for the New York 
Herald Tribune by Laurence Barrett. 
With the permission of the House I 
Should like to insert Mr, Barrett's 
column in the Recor, and also the edi- 
torials about Stanley Isaacs that ap- 
Peared in both the New York Herald 
Tribune and the New York Times. 

Stanley Isaacs will be deeply missed 
by all New Yorkers, 

Councrratan STANLEY M. Isaacs Dies av 79; 
Voice or CONSTRUCTIVE OPPOSITION IN Crry 
(By Laurence Barrett) 


At 12:15 a.m, yesterday, when Stanley M. 
Isaacs died, New York City politics lost its 
Voice of constructive opposition. 

Accolades came from everywhere during 
the day. Democratic city hall ordered the 
flags flown at half staff. in memory of its 
Republican critic, And today important 
People will assemble for the funeral service 
at noon at Congregation Shuaray Tefila, 
prosided over a century ago by Mr. Isaacs’ 
Brandfather, Rabbi Samuel Isaacs. 

Mr. Isaacs’ official title was modest: 
Mifority leader of the city council. The 
"pogee of his political carcer was long past, 

uty-one years ago his stubborn inde- 
Pendence cost him the Manhattan Borough 
Presidency and the chance to run for mayor 
some day. : 
LANDMARK OF PROMINENCE 

Tt was his unofficial credentials that made 
Stanley Myer Isaacs at the age of 79 a 
landmark of prominence in this city of many 
human landmarks. 

He personified responsible opposition in a 
city that rarely rewards opposition. He 
*ymbolized the spirit of reform although re- 
form loses far more often than it wins. He 
*pltomized courtliness in public office In a 
community where politics is often a haven 
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for the boorish. He was a real estate man 
who fought health hazards and racial dis- 
crimination in housing. 

Above all, he was a vivid personality who 
participated in almost every do-good activ- 
ity imaginable, who often found himself a 
minority even within his minority party, 
who never let party loyalty or personal con- 
venience stand in the way of a good fight. 

The factual history is simply told. 

He was born in the city in 1882, the son 
and grandson of prominent members of the 
Jewish community who, despite intellectual 
leanings, were active in political affairs. He 
joined his local Republican club at the age 
of 16 and remained a member in good stand- 
ing until his death, except for the period 
1912-16, when he followed his idol, Theodore 
Roosevelt, into the Bull Moose movement, 

After college and Inw school, he joined 
his father’s law firm. Later, he went into 
the real estate business for a time. He cam- 
palgned for numerous candidates and im- 
mersed himself in community activities, es- 
pecially the settlement house movement. 

A LaGuardia man in the 1930's, he ran 
for public office for the first time in 1937 
and served 4 years as borough president be- 
fore the Republicans dumped him. He then 
ran for the council as an independent, won 
easily, and has been a city hall fixture ever 
since. The Republicans, of course, took him 
back. 

COMPLAINED OF HEADACHE 


He spent the better part of Wednesday at 
the campaign headquartrs of Representative 
Joun V. Lunpsa¥, a Republican of his own 
stripe. Then he went home to his three- 
story house at 14 East 96th Street, having 
complained to friends of a headache. His 
wife, Edith, was at their summer home at 
Croton. 

Mr, Isaacs was alone. Perhaps he listened 
to some Gilbert and Sullivan, which he 
loved, or reread some Dickens, which he also 
loved. Or perhaps he browsed through his 
collection of different Alice in Wonderland 
editions in several languages. Around 11:30 
p.m. he became ill. His tenants upstairs 
summoned a physician. At 12:15 am. he 
died of a heart attack. $ 

For a màn of his age, Mr. Isaacs was in 
good: health. Arthritis afflicted his right 
hand and forced a slight limp. He had suf- 
fered a heart attack in 1944. Otherwise, he 
was in good shape. Until a few years ago, 
he insisted on using a pediatrician as his 
physician. Finally, the doctor, an old friend, 
ordered him to go to another doctor, one who 
might be able to treat senility. 

This was never necessary. Mr. Isaacs was 
one of the most lucid, articulate men in 
public life to the day of his death. 

ALWAYS WORE VEST 


He stood out for other reasons, such as 
his outdated dress. He almost always wore 
a vest. A gold chain, adorned with a Phi 
Beta Kappa key, which he obtained as a 
junior at Columbia College, bisected his 
spare middie, In summer, a yellowish Pan- 
ama perched on his head, a walking stick in 
hand, he looked very much like an upper 
middle class gentleman of a generation ago. 

There was nothing old-fashioned about 
his politics. One of his last campaigns was 
for a municipal minimum wage of $1.50 an 
hour. He started this fight long before Mayor 
Wagner's administration seriously considered 
such a measure. 

For more than half of his career in the 
council, Mr. Isaacs was the sole Republican 
in the 25-member chamber. Therefore, it 
was difficult to get his name on legislation. 
One major exception to this was the Sharkey- 
Brown-Isaacs law of 1957, which outlawed 
racial and religious discrimination in hous- 
ing. 

Por years he introduced bills that died in 
committee, only to be revived and passed 
under other auspices. The latest example 
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was repeal of the residence requirement for 
city employees, which was enacted recently 
as an administrative measure. 

His real influence in the council was as 
a sentinel against foolishness. He constantly 
pleaded for an end to waste. 

In this regard, Mr. Isaacs could point to 
his own record, As borough president, he 
reduced his office’s budget by 25 percent 
and eliminated 100 sinecures. His greatest 
achievement as borough president was the 
final planning and completion of the East 
River Drive. 

Never an astute politician in the profes- 
sional sense, he committed a mistake that 
almost ended his career. He appointed a 
known Communist to a $3,600-a-year job. 
His explanation was simple: The Fusion 
movement that elected him was supposed to 
embrace all political shadings. He said he 
wanted to hear radical ideas. 

, REFUSED TO FIRE RED 

The appointment in 1938 caused a major 
uproar. Mr. Isaacs declined to fire the man. 
In 1941 the Republicans refused to support 
him for reelection. > 

With customary candor, Mr. Isaacs said 
later that if he had to do it again, he would 
not hire the Communist, but, having hired 
him, he would not dismiss him. 

Before his first heart attack, Mr. Isaacs 
was a tennis player and a hiking enthusiast. 
In recent years, he got his exercise by walk- 
ing the streets of Manhattan. While the 
East River Drive was in construction, he 
walked the length of the road each week. 
The project was one of the few of its mag- 
nitude that cost less than the original esti- 
mates, 

CLASHES WITH MOSES 


Perhaps it was his love of walking that 
made Mr. Isaacs an enemy of the automobile, 
He viewed the automobile as a predatory 
thing that endangered lives and fouled the 
alr. This sentiment brought him into con- 
troversy with Robert Moses, and the two had 
some wonderful public tiffs, 

Few officials, especially in the 1940's and 
1950's dared to oppose Mr. Moses. Fewer 
still won arguments with him. Mr. Isaacs 
was on the winning side of at least two such 
disputes, In 1956, Mr. Isaacs quarterbacked 
a mothers’ march in Central Park that suc- 
ceeded in blocking a Moses project to install 
more parking facilities for a restaurant. 
Later, Mr. Moses opposed admission-free pro- 
ductions of Shakespeare in Central Park 
while Mr. Isaacs took the opposite view. Mr, 
Isaacs and Shakespeare triumphed. Last 
night Mr. Isaacs had been scheduled to at- 
tend “The Tempest” in Central Park. 

Mr. Isaacs was one of that select group in 
public life that merited full-scale denuncia- 
tion from Mr. Moses, who once told reporters: 

“Stanley turns up at every ball ground 
well in advance of the game, equipped with 
stink bombs, broken bottles, and Bronx 
Kazoos, He waves the bloody shirt and prac- 
tices yelling ‘foul’ before the game has start- 
ed and works himself into a frenzy while 
the other rooters are eating peanuts.” 

Mr, Isaac's reply was typical: Bob Moses 
is one of the ablest men I’ve ever known. 
Properly controlled, he is a great usset to the 
city.” 

Z NEEDLED OPPOSITION 

In the counctl, Mr. Isaacs could grow in- 
dignant at times. Usually, however, his at- 
tacks were modulated and sometimes witty. 
Once he needled the opposition by quoting 
from HMS Pinafore: “I always yoted at my 
party’s call. And I never thought of think- 
for myself at an.“ š 

Whether he was satirizing the Democrats 
or lecturing them on elementary matters (he 
once had to explain what the stabilization 
fund was and why it was set up—his col- 
leagues just did not know) the majority bore 
his activities with great good will and re- 
spect. Just 2 months ago the council, then 
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numbering 23 Democrats and 2 Republicans 
tendered him a private testimonial dinner, 
Actually, Mr. Isaacs voted with the major- 
ity more often than not. When he voted the 
other way, he took pains to explain why. 


DECLINED PAY RAISE 


He was not above embarrassing the ma- 
jority. For instance last year, when the city 
charter was being revised, he said publicly 
the council was not equipped for greater re- 
sponsibility. In 1955 he declined a pay raise 
on the ground that the council wasn't worth 
more money. 

City hall is always attracting demonstra- 
tions of one kind or another. Once he sug- 
gested that a marquee be erected so that 
one could tell which pickets were perform- 
ing. 

Hover as austere as his exterior, he en- 
joyed rich desserts and an occasional high- 
ball. He had a passion for motion pictures 
(Jean Arthur and Doris Day were his fay- 
orite performers). As a member of the 
Golden Age Club, he carried a cut-rate ticket 
for movie theaters. Sometimes he used it 
as often as two or three times a week. 


HE WAS A GREAT JOINER 


If it wasn’t a movie or a long walk on a 
pleasant evening, it was a meeting of one of 
the many organizations he belonged to. His 
latest oficial biography listed 32 groups. 
Once he even belonged to the Americans for 
Democratic Action, which is about as un- 
Republican as you can get. Activities of this 
nature incurred the displeasure of more 
orthodox party members. Last year a con- 
servative faction ran a candidate against 
him in the Republican primary, but Mr. 
Isaacs won. He was also one of the few Re- 
publicans to enjoy Liberal Party support. 

His biography also lists 19 awards of one 
kind of another accumulated over the years. 

Mr. Isaacs is survived by his wife, a son, 
Myron, and a daughter, Mrs. Snowden T. 
Herrick. 


STANLEY Isaacs: Mr. New YORK 


New York is a complex city and no one 
can fairly be said to represent it all. Dur- 
ing Stanley Isaacs’ long career there have 
been more colorful figures on the metropoli- 
tan scene; there have been men who have 
engaged the affections of a broader segment 
of the electorate than chose him borough 
president of Manhattan, or, for 20 years, 
councilman. 

Stanley Isaacs was a maverick, a Republi- 
can of highly independent proclivities, and 
he could enrage his own party as well as the 
opposition. Yet it is good to think that this 
very independence, which his own constitu- 
ents cherished, is the mark of a genuine 
New Yorker, 

The citizens of this metropolis have at- 
tained a high degree of salutary unpredict- 
ability in political matters. When they have 
confounded the pundits and bucked the ma- 
chine, theey have not always chosen wisely. 
But they have chosen on their own account, 
and not under dictation. It was so with 
Stanley Isaacs; he made mistakes, but they 
were his own. And, as every one recognized, 
he had a deep love for the city, for its peo- 
ple, and for the principles which he believed 
should animate them. 

To serve as a Republican for two decades 
in an assembly which has been overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic—a good part of the time 
Mr. Isaacs was the solitary member of the 
opposition—could be a very frustrating ex- 
perience. Stanley Isaacs’ zest for the city 
affairs and his stanch respect for his own 
integrity made him, in turn, respected and 
influential. If his was a voice crying out in 
the wilderness, he made that voice heard. 

For unflagging devotion to the best inter- 
ests of the city, as he saw them; for courage 
in the face of obstacles, and for a salty per- 
sonality which in itself left a deep mark 
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upon the affections of his fellow citizens, 
Stanley Isaacs will be remembered, grate- 
fully. And a few more members like Stan- 
ley Isaacs might make the city council’s 
place in the city’s history something more 
than a sardonic footnote. 


Warrior FoR THE PEOPLE 


Stanley M. Isaacs was for many years the 
conscience of our city government. His ac- 
tivities were marked by political independ- 
ence, integrity, and an abiding concern for 
the welfare of this city’s large and complex 
population. A Republican who termed him- 
self a conservative, he brought to his activi- 
ties as minority leader of the city council at- 
titudes nurtured in a tradition whose roots 
go back to Abraham Lincoln and Theodore 
Roosevelt. That tradition of creative con- 
servatism, as Stanley Isaac’s life showed so 
eloquently, understands that what must be 
conserved in a society is that which has 
proved its utility in meeting men's needs, 
while appreciating that institutions and 
practices which have failed to meet this test 
must be changed. True to this tradition, 
Mr. Isaacs was far more liberal and humani- 
tarian in his roles as public servant and pri- 
vate citizen than the lesser figures at city 
hall who, publicly at least, claimed attach- 
ment to liberalism. Often a lone voice for 
decency in municipal government, he leaves 
a better city as his monument, 


Lobbying and Money-Raising Activities 
by the National League of Senior 
Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, a 
constituent has sent me a copy of a form 
letter she received from the National 
League of Senior Citizens, which calls 
itself a nonprofit benevolent corporation. 
This letter indicates that one of the prin- 
cipal activities of this outfit is lobbying 
for the social security approach to medi- 
cal care for older persons. 

It also appears that one of the main 
projects of the organization is trying to 
raise money to support its lobbying ac- 
tivities. I believe it will be of interest to 
our colleagues, Mr. Speaker, to have re- 
produced this letter from the National 
League of Senior Citizens which was 
sent unsolicited to my constituent: 

NATIONAL LEAGUE OF 
SENIOR CITIZENS, 
Los Angeles, Calif., July 6, 1962. 

Desk FRIEND: It takes a lot of money and 
a lot of effort in order to keep up our con- 
stant campaign in behalf of the elderly. 

The political doctors, comprising the 150,- 
000 members of the American Medical As- 
sociation, aided and abetted by the drug 
interests and insurance companies, today 
unquestionably control the health of the 
American people. The defeat of President 
Kennedy’s courageous attempt to provide 
hospital and nursing care for this country’s 
senior citizens would prove that this deadly 
three control our Congress. This must not 
happen. 

All our petitions heretofore have been di- 
rected to Members of the Congress and the 
U.S, Senate. This is our first petition di- 
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rected to the President. Enclosed you will 
find two petitions addressed to the President, 
asking him to support a discharge petition. 
It is also evidence that the people are behind 
him in taking any parliamentary action to 
get out of this session of Congress a medical 
care bill. 

Anyone can sign these petitions. They 
need not be registered voters. They do not 
have to be notarized. Please get them filled 
at once. Do not send them to us. Address 
your envelope to President John F. Kennedy, 
White House, Washington, D.C. Send only 
the petitions—nothing else. 

To get this letter and petitions to you and 
to others in all the 50 States is costing us 
a lot of money that we can ill afford to 
spend. We would appreciate very much if 
you would send us a donation to help de- 
fray these costs. Mail your donation to the 
National League of Senior Citizens, 1031 
South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE McLain, President. 

P.S.—We will send you additional petitions 
on request, 


Mr. Speaker, my constituent reports 
that she sent her mother-in-law $5 to 
buy herself something she might need. 
Instead, a membership in the Senior 
Citizens League was purchased. Ever 
since, my constituent has been receiving 
unsolicited mailings from this pressure 
group. 

She states that she wrote Mr. George 
McLain, president of this outfit: 

After reading your first literature, the fol- 
lowing all went from the mailbox into the 
trash. I am against your fight for the King- 
Anderson bill and am curious as to your 
motive. I shall never OK the robbing of 
my children and their children’s children 
in any case. It is so sad these dear old 
people do not know what it is they are hav- 
ing a part in. It is time to stop using them 
for your means. 


It is interesting to note that this latest 
propaganda mailing urges that petitions 
be sent to the White House. Is this so 
that Pierre Salinger can notify reporters 
that the President’s mail is running in 
favor of the administration medical-care 
proposals? 

We will await with interest the results 
of this mailing from the National League 
of Senior Citizens. 


Banking for the Armed Services 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1962 


-Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the July 
issue of Banking, the journal of the 
American Bankers Association, carried 
a fascinating story by its Washington 
correspondent, Thomas W. Miles, deal- 
ing with the history and operation of 
peas facilities at military installa- 

ons. 

Mr. Miles, who was an outstanding re- 
porter with the Elizabeth (N. J.) Daily 
Journal before coming to Washington, 
has written a highly interesting account 
of a significant, though little known, as- 
pect of our banking system. I commend 
it to our colleagues: 
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No-Prorir BANKING FOR THE ARMED 
SERVICES 
(By Thomas W. Mues) 


An unwanted war baby, taken for granted 
now by the millions it serves, has.grown up 
to be a husky and third type of banking. 
This is banking facilities banking which is 
distinguished from unit and branch bank- 
ing. The name is as plain as the service. It 
is descriptive of a Treasury program to pro- 
vide limited banking facilities at military 
installations here and abroad through com- 
Mercial banks designated as depositary and 
financial agents of the Government, The 
Program reached its 20th birthday June 30, 

It might also be called no-profit banking. 
Treasury sees to that through the Office of 
the Fiscal Assistant Secretary which watches 
each facility closely to prevent the bank 
Which operates it from making a profit on 
the facility. 

Yet the banks in the area of an installa- 
tion compete with each other to operate 2 
banking facility.. The unprofitable is 
Wanted, even at some loss. This anomalous 
Situation contrasts with the beginning of 
the program in 1942. Few banks then 
Wanted to staff and run a facility in view 
of the shortages of personnel with which 
they were contending. They undertook 
them, of course, but largely for patriotic rea- 
sons to help the war effort. 


What happened to reverse the situation? 
Banks soon found that the facilities, despite 
their limited banking services, were good 
as business feeders. The business that the 
facility was not permitted to handle could 
ut least be referred to the main office of the 
bank. 

There were other considerations of value 
that came out of participation in the pro- 
fram. These were largely in the area of 
Public relations. For example, many persons 
learned to use banks through banking facili- 
ties. A facility was the first bank that 
Many a serviceman ever ventured into. 
The banks that went to work with those in 
defense built up goodwill for future busi- 
Ness, The prestige of having a facility as 
& depositary and financial agent of the 
Government was helpful, too. An unex- 
Pected advantage was that this service did 
help to get banks and bankers out of the 
doghouse of the depression once and for all. 

The program developed out of an urgent 
heed of the Armed Forces for some kind of 

facilities for their personnel and 
Civilian employees on installations, many 
Of which were in out-of-the-way places. 
Members of the Armed Forces and civilian 
employees alike needed some place to cash 
checks and deposit money. Disbursing om- 
cers had to have cash for payrolls. The 
Services could not afford the time, the gas, 
or the rubber that it took for their people 
to get out to take care of their necessary 
business at banks. There was a morale 
factor, too, In the elimination of the in- 
Convenience incident to the lack of readily 
Available banking facilities, 

Treasury, long used to working with the 
Nations banking system, came up with 
the idea of using it again to meet the crying 
Need for banking facilities on military in- 
Stallations here and and later abroad. Un- 
der its authority which came out of an 
Carlier war, the Civil War, in the passage 
Of the National Bank Act in 1864, Treasury 
authorized qualified banks as depositaries 
4nd financial agents to set up the neces- 
sary banking facilities on installations, work- 
ing under the Office of the Fiscal Assistant 

etary. 
BANKS WIE DRAFTED 

Tn a sense, banks too were drafted into the 
Service. In setting up a facility, they were 
Providing a real service. They were not 
to lose money but they were not to make any 
either. Theirs was completely a service 
Tunction, 
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An analogy has been drawn between bank- 
ing facilities and Army post exchanges. 
There is this. difference: PX's were born en- 
tirely of administrative regulation while 
banking facilities are carried on under stat- 
utes. deeply rooted in the fiscal history of the 
Nation. 

Banks went in—and still do—only at the 
request of the Defense Department and by 
designation of the Treasury. Like the boys 
who drilled every day within sight of their 
barracks-offices, the facilities also worked 
“by the numbers,” their functions having 
been carefully specified. But it was Treas- 
ury that called their orders, not the military, 
and it was Treasury that checked to be sure 
they were followed—without profit. 

The Defense Department set up the phys- 
ical plant for the banks to operate a facility, 
It provided, without charge, such essentials 
as an office on the installation, including 
vaults or safes, typewriters, adding machines, 
and other office equipment, as well as utili- 
tles, custodial and janitorial services. 

Then to offset the actual expense of staff- 
ing and running the facility, Treasury de- 
posited Treasury balances” with the banks 
in amounts so computed that their earning 
value would reduce the bank's loss. But 
the deposits were recompense, not profits, If 
the reports that Treasury required regularly 
showed any increase in the income of a facil- 
ity to the point where the earning value of 
the compensating deposits was in excess of 
the operating loss for the facility, the de- 
posits were immediately reduced. Treasury 
is chary of these balances. They are funds 
that the U.S. Government itself has to ob- 
tain in the market. Because of that they are 
a cost that Treasury likes to hold down as 
much as it possibly can. 

The principles in the operating of bank- 
ing facilities have remained the same in the 
years since the war and apply today, subject 
only to a number of modifications that make 
for greater efficiency. But there have been 
quantitative and qualitative’ changes. 

During the war, banking facilities 
confined to the continental United States. 
As many as 346 of them were serving at the 
High point of their need. After the war the 
number of banking facilities dropped to 
about 100, but with the Korean War and the 
cold war they rose to a current total of 281 
with, in addition, 200 installations abroad. 

Many facilities began operations with no 
more than a clapboard counter and a bit of 
chickenwire mesh to form a teller’s cage. 
Others, in large and established installations, 
came to resemble the most modern of branch 
banks in their decor and trappings. But 
everywhere they have maintained a utili- 
tarian character. In the facility in the Wal- 
ter Reed Hospital in Washington, for 
example, there is a window for use by wheel- 
chair patients which is approached by 4 
ramp. Patients can avail themselves of 
banking facilities without the assistance 
of orderlies or nurses. The facilities at the 
Fort Knox military installation (near our 
U.S. gold depository) took on something of 
the substantiality of that famous storehouse 
of the Nation’s gold reserves—it grew up 
and became the Fort Knox National Bank 
and now has assets of more than 84 million. 


INCOME VERSUS EXPENSE 


Treasury experience over the years shows 
that the revenue generated by the facilities 
increases faster than their expenses. As this 
occurs, Treasury reduces its balances to the 
vanishing point and beyond. Several faciili- 
ties operate not only without the compen- 
sating Treasury balances, but also pax rent 
for their quarters and meet all their other 
expenses. They are revenue producers for 
the Government. 

When the need for a facility ceases to 
exist, however, Treasury has no hesitancy in 
closing the operatoin. For example, if a 
bank in a neighboring city establishes a 
branch conveniently near an installation 
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and the branch is able to provide adequate 
service. Treasury will close its facility on 
the installation after checking the situation. 
Treasury's attitude in such cases was illus- 
trated only recently in an incident still 


The manager of a banking facility wrote 
Treasury inveighing against a commercial 
bank In the area which had set up a branch 
bank near the main entrance to the installa- 
tion. He felt the competition and wanted 
to put on an aggressive advertising campaign 
to meet it. 

refused, of course, and the em- 
phasis with which it did was clear in every 
line of its reply. Indeed, Treasury had news 
for the manager that was worse than that, 
It was to this effect: 

“We're going to review the situation with 
respect to your banking facility with a view 
perhaps to closing you out.” 

In theory and in fact banking facilities 
are not to compete with commercial banks. 
They are to provide a service that banks 
might not otherwise be able and willing to 
undertake. When circumstances become 
such that commercial banks can and will 
provide the service, then the banking facil- 
ities are closed. This has been borne out 
by the turnover in facilities. 

The services of the facilities are available 
not only to the military and civilians on 
the installation but also to dependents, 
and such other individuals and activities lo- 
cated on and attached as integral parts 
to the Installation. 

SERVICES OFFERED 


The functions they perform are spelled 
out by Treasury and given the additional au- 
thority of regulations by the military serv- 
ices. They include cashing checks, making 
change, selling and redeeming savings bonds 
and stamps, furnishing cash for payrolls, 
accepting deposits for credit to Treasury, ac~ 
cepting payment from individuals for private 
utility bills, and selling banking paper, such 
as cashier’s checks, bank money orders, and 
traveler’s checks. 

Except for the latter, these services are 
rendered by facilities without charge. But 
the facilities are tted to make the 
customary charges of the operating bank 
for individual checking accounts. 

The facilities are limited to these services 
and only such others as may be specifically 
authorized in special circumstances. The 
profitable business of a bank, such as lend- 
ing money and commercial transactions, is 
decied them. 

What are the steps involved in establish- 
ing a banking facility and how is the oper- 
ating bank selected? The procedure is 
spelled out in meticulous detail by Treas- 
ury and confirmed by regulations of the 
military. The route is along a well-marked 
chain of command. a 

It starts with the Installation command- 
ing officer. He must establish the need and 
support his request for a banking facility 
with a thorough survey of his area and a 
report on specific factors set forth in the 
regulations. This is bucked to the next 
higher echelon. If that authority concurs, 
then the request goes to the top In the 
branch of the service involved at the De- 
partment of Defense. Defense makes the 
request of Treasury. 

Treasury in turn, through the Office of 
the Fiscal Assistant Secretary, reviews all 
the data submitted. If the request 18 
judged worthy of consideration from the 
‘Treasury point of view, a whole new set of 
machinery is set in motion. That involves 
the selection of a bank to operate the 
facility. 

TOUGH PROPOSITION 

Treasury, not Defense, surveys the bank 
or banks in the area to determine the basis 
on which they would be willing to operate 
& facility on the installation. The proposi- 
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tion that Treasury makes the banks is pur- 
posely as unpalatable as can be. It goes 
something like this: 

(1) Are you willing to undertake the 
operation of a banking facility without the 
benefit of a Treasury balance for a period 
of at least 2 years or more? 

(2) If not, will you furnish us with a 
statement listing the estimated expenses 
you would incur and the estimated income 
you wouid derive from the operation of a 
facility? 

The difference between these figures would 
be the net cost which the bank would ex- 
pect to have offset by the earnings of a 
Treasury balance. Treasury also makes it 
clear that any allotment of a Treasury bal- 
ance made on the basis of such estimates 
would not be adjusted upward for a period 
of at least 2 years. 

MOST FOR THE LEAST 


Treasury selects the bank which gives the 
most for the least. But there is another 
question that has to be settled before that 
final decision can be made. It is this: Will 
the expected benefits justify the estimated 
cost to the Government? In a number of 
instances the answer has been a flat No,“ 
and Treasury accordingly declined to au- 
thorize any banking facility despite the De- 
fense request. 

Banks in both branches of the country's 
dual banking system are used in the banking 
facilities program. Currently national banks 
operate 211 facilities and State banks 70. 
The preponderance of national banks is due 
to the laws in some States which forbid 
branch banking. Where State banking au- 
thorities do not recognize Treasury’s bank- 
ing facilities program, Treasury works only 
with national banks. A few States go to the 
point of forbidding State banks to operate 
facilities, 

Although banking facilities were a develop- 
ment of World War II, the problem they 
solyed was one that had plagued the mili- 
tary for a long time. In World War I, five 
or six installations were served by the 
branches of as many national banks. This 
did not prove to be altogether satisfactory, 
although it did seem to fix the idea of 
branch banking as a solution to the vexatious 
problem. 

The chief trouble with that approach was 
the prohibition of some States against branch 
banking, mentioned above. This was not 
all, The need for full commercial branch 
banks was questioned. So, too, was the idea 
of establishing commercial institutions on 
military establishments to engage in the 
banking business to an unlimited extent. 
Furthermore, branch banking, as such, did 
not lend itself to the vicissitudes of installa- 
tions that were opened and closed in accord- 
ance with changing military needs, 

2 A HARD STRUGGLE 


Nonetheless the pressure to provide some 
kind of facilities for banking on military 
installations was so great that Treasury, in 
casting about, went so far as to ask Con- 
gress to make a change in the law. Treas- 
ury proposed that the Comptroller of the 
Currency be permitted to authorize national 
banks to provide the needed facilities at in- 
stallations designated by the secretary of 
the military service concerned, regardless 
of State laws. The bill was passed by the 
Senate, but dropped in the House when 
Treasury came up with its banking facilities 
program. The incident indicates something 
of the struggle that Treasury had with the 
problem. 

The authority needed and found was, of 
course, in the depositary and financial agent 
system authorized for the Treasury in the 
act cited earlier. The reference is U.S. Code, 
title 12, section 90. This said: 


“All national banking associations, des- 
ignated for that purpose by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, shall be depositarles of pub- 
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lic money, under such regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary; and they 
may also be employed as financial agents 
of the Government; and they shall perform 
all such reasonable duties, as depositaries of 
public money and financial agents of the 
Government, as may be required of them.” 

This authority was extended in 1928 to 
include State banks and trust companies 
which are members of the Federal Reserve 
System, and again in 1942 to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to designate any 
bank insured by the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. It was standing operating 
procedure anyway that all banking facilities 
be insured by the FDIC. 

It was on April 30, 1942, that Treasury 
formally advised the then War Department 
that banking facilities could be provided 
through the extension of the Treasury's 
existing Depositary and Financial Agent 
System. The War Department was in hearty 
accord and the program was officially born 
June 30 of that year. 

The first facility opened a little more 
than a month later at Fort Sill, Okla., and 
soon after at the Pentagon itself. The then 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., learned firsthand of the need 
for banking facilities at that installation 
on a visit to his son who was in service. 
He wired to Treasury and within 24 hours 
a staffman had flown out and had set up 
a banking facility. 

NEITHER RAIN NOR SLEET 


Another time early in the program a 
man, working under pressure as 
usual, ran into bad weather which ground- 
ed commercial lines in Alaska. He found 
a bush pilot who flew him into Fairbanks 
from Anchorage. There at 3:30 in the morn- 
ing he phoned the president of a local bank 
who had been concerned about his arrival. 
The president got out of bed and came 
down to the bank. In 4 hours the two ar- 
ranged to open a facility at an outpost— 
and the Treasury man was on his way back. 
The Navy solved its banking problem in 
the tiny Pacific island of Guam in a special 
way. Under an Executive order issued by 
President McKinley in 1898 authorizing the 
Secretary of the Navy to establish the sov- 
ereignty of the United States in Guam, the 
Navy set up a small bank with a capitaliza- 
tion of approximately $300,000. 

When capture of the island became im- 
minent, the paper currency was burned and 
the coin was buried. The Japanese dug up 
the coin. The currency loss, however, 
amounted to only $27,000. Although the 
bank was taken over by the Japanese in the 
capture of the island, its assets, which were 
in local loans and Government securities, 
were left undisturbed. The Japanese did 
nothing about payment on the loans. 

Upon recapture by the United States, the 
bank was reestablished and payment on the 
loans was resumed. Shortly before Guam 
came under the Department of the Interior 
in 1950, the Navy, at the request of Interior, 
arranged the sale of the Guam bank and its 
operation on the island of Saipan to a Cali- 
fornia bank. The California bank has since 
operated the Guam institution as a branch 
bank and its Saipan office as a banking fa- 
cility. 

Treasury's authority to establish banking 
facilities went without serious challenge for 
18 years. But 2 years ago it was questioned 
in Texas. The attorney general there took 
two national banks to court on the ground 
they were violating Texas laws prohibiting 
branch banking in the operation of facilities 
at two Air Force bases. Texas asked the 
court to stop the operation of the facilities 
as such. 

The case went all the way up to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States which, in 
effect supported Treasury's authority. The 
outcome settles the branch issue. There is 
no question that Treasury may set up bank- 
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ing facilities without violating State branch 
banking laws. 

Accordingly, in the language of the mili- 
tary it serves, the banking facilities program 
is signed up for another hitch, and will be 
a part of the Defense Establishment for the 
duration of the cold war, serving at the con- 
venience of the Government. 


Average monthly services (277 facilities) 


Military banking facilities 


National] State 
banks banks 
89 21 
45 12 
61 26 
13 il 
211 70 


Source: Office of Fiscal Assistant Secretary. 


Historic Bordentown, N.J., Is Well Worth 
Vi iti 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, historic Bordentown, N.J., is 
well worth visiting. 

This town retains its special charm 
and its connection with an important 
and exciting past which ranges from the 
26-year residence of Joseph Bonaparte, 
brother of Napoleon and previously King 
of Naples and Spain, to Clara Barton of 
Red Cross fame, who founded a school 
in Bordentown in 1850. 

The visitor to Bordentown will be 
treated to a delightful mixture of 
Colonial, Georgian, French, and Victo- 
rian architecture. The visitor definitely 
will not have to endure any of the face- 
less modern “cracker box“ architecture 
which is defacing so much of America 
today and which is so completely char- 
acterless that its certain eventual dis- 
appearance will be mourned by no one 
except the realtors who grow fat and 
rich on it. 

I include a fine article by George Cable 
Wright, distinguished resident reporter 
in New Jersey for the New York Times. 

A New Era Dawns In BORDENTOWN 
(By George Cable Wright) 

BORDENTOWN, N.J.—For many years, this 
historic little community on the banks of 
the Delaware River has been progressivcly 
assuming the aspects of a ghost town. Now, 
like the legendary Rip Van Winkle, 280-year- 
old Bordentown appears to have been aroused 
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from its slumbers, to have become suddenly 
aware of its potentialities for future growth 
and prosperity and to be most anxious to 
take full advantage of them. 

If a new era in the life of this community 
is dawning—and there are strong indica- 
tions that it is—the primary credit belongs 
to a group of local officials, merchants, his- 
torians, bankers, and just plain residents, all 
of whom have banded together to assure 
a decided reversal in the economic and social 
trend of the past generation. Their plans 
call for deyeloping Bordentown into a major 
tourist goal, as well as an attractive year- 
around residential hayen for people employed 
in such nearby urban centers as Trenton, 
Philadelphia, and Camden. Trenton, for ex- 
ample, is about 5 miles north of this town. 


TOWN LITTLE CHANGED 


To attract tourists here, even those from 
great distances, should not prove too dim- 
cult. Outwardly, Bordentown’s appearance 
has been altered little since 1841, when 
Joseph Bonaparte, brother of Napoleon and 
previously King of Naples and of Spain, 
ended a 26-year residence here to return to 
Florence, Italy. Or, for that matter, since 
the close of the 18th century, when Peggy 
Shippen departed to marry Benedict Arnold. 

On arriving in Bordentown, the visitor will 
be treated to a delightful mixture of Colo- 
nial, Georgian, French and Victorian 
architecture. To further enhance this at- 
tractive aspect of the community, owners of 
Modern structures throughout the business 
and shopping districts are being urged to re- 
build their establishments, at least to the 
extent of giving them the facade they prob- 
ably would have had at the close of the 
Revolutionary War. 

WIDE RESPONSE 

Under the impetus of a prospective busi- 
ness boom and offers of long-term, low- 
interest loans from local financiers, an 
amazing number of people are complying 
with the request. 

Among the buildings that are open to 
tourists here are parts of the Bonaparte es- 
tate, now a Roman Catholic mission; the 
Boneparte carriage house, which was trans- 
formed into a railroad station many years 
ago; Linden Hall, once the home of Prince 
Lucian Murat, nephew of Napoleon, and the 
homes of Francis Hopkinson, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, and his broth- 
er, Joseph, author of “Hail, Columbia.” 

Also open to tourists are the homes of 
Patricia Wright, American sculptress, who 
Created her first sculptures in dough, and, 
after winning fame in this country, went to 
England under the patronage of King 

III: Joseph Borden, founder of the 
city; Stephen Sayre, once Lord Mayor of 
London; Thomas Buchanan Read, author of 
“Sheridan's Ride“; the Shippen family and 
the Rey. William J. Gilder, father of Richard 
Watson Gilder, editor and writer. 

Of equal interest are the original one-room 
Schoolhouse in which Clara Barton, founder 
Of the Red Cross, established the first suc- 
Cessful public school in New Jersey; Hoag- 
land Tavern, sacked by the Hessians before 
the Battle of Trenton in 1776 and later re- 
built; Farnsworth Landing, once a busy sea- 
Port; the original Quaker Meeting House 
ees a burial ground that was first used in 
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For the comfort of visitors, picnic grounds 
and rest rooms are avaliable, and there also 
äre ample restaurants and motel facilities 
in and around the community. 

It was in 1681 that Thomas Farnsworth, a 
shoemaker, arrived in Philadelphia with Wil- 

Penn. Taking a small group of Quaker 
&ssociates with him. Farnsworth moved up 
the Delaware and, at what is now Borden- 
town, purchased 100 acres from the Indians. 
Within a year, he had acquired 800 acres 
between Crosswicks and Black Creeks and 
had established a thriving trading post. 
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Produce from the post was shipped to 
Philadelphia by river sloop. Meantime, 
Joseph Borden, who had heavy shipping 
interests, established Bordentown and pur- 
chased the Farnsworth properties, adding to 
the size of the city. 

In 1734, a stagecoach line was established 
between Philadelphia and Perth Amboy, N.J., 
by way of Bordentown. The traveler reached 
New York by boat from Perth Amboy. For 
nearly 100 years this stagecoach was the 
principal means of transportation between 
Philadelphia and New York, 

FLOATING MINE 


In 1777, local patriots built what may have 
been the earliest aquatic mine in this coun- 
try. An unusual device, it consisted of kegs 
of gunpowder that had been lashed together 
with ropes, and it was equipped with an 
elaborate firing mechanism and spring locks 
to release it. The patriots floated the mine 
down the Delaware in the hopes of destroy- 
ing a British warship that was anchored 
in Philadelpiha. However, the enemy got 
wind of the plot and destroyed the mine be- 
fore it reached its destination. 

It was 1815 when Joseph Bonaparte, then 
in exile, got permission from the New Jersey 
Legislature to purchase 1,000 acres here for 
a permanent residence. He bought the 
“Point Breeze” estate of Stephen Sayre, who 
had been high sheriff of London in 1774, 
for $10,000. 

The former king built himself a mansion 
of frame and brick that since has been de- 
stroyed, along with adjoining structures on 
the estate. The large building now occu- 
pied by the mission was the Bonaparte gar- 
den house, 

Bonaparte was loved by the residents of 
Bordentown. He provided them with ample 
employment and otherwise spent a great 
deal of money here. He also treated his 
neighbors to a glimpse of monarchial splen- 
dor. Among the noted Europeans he enter- 
tained here was the Marquis de Lafayette. 

FIRST RAILROAD 

Clara Barton established her school here 
in 1850, and more than a decade earlier, the 
Camden-Amboy Railroad brought the first 
Iron Horse through Bordentown. The line, 
now operated for freight purposes only by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, extends east to 
Perth Amboy. A section of the original 
track still circles an aging monument in 
Bordentown. 

In the latter part of the 19th century, the 
city had a thriving opera house that at- 
tracted a number of the leading artists of 
the day; however, competition with Phila- 
delphia and Trenton hastened its demise. 
Since the turn of the century, the com- 
munity has slowly but steadily waned in 
importance as a center of river activity. 


Tale of Two Cities: Washington and Its 
Finances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


"HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, last 
month, the League of Women Voters of 
the District of Columbia published a 
booklet entitled A Tale of Two Cities: 
Washington and Its Finances.” 

Through the medium of this publica- 
tion, the league issues a responsible call 
to Congress for certain fiscal reforms 
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necessary to correct the blight and many 
serious social problems confronting the 
District which serve to detract from 
Washington as the showplace of democ- 
racy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial contents of this booklet, and the 
urgent message contained therein, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

WaSHINGTON, D.C.: A Tate or Two Criries 


This is the city of historic monuments, 
imposing Government buildings, art gal- 
leries and embassies, graceful bridges, and 
tree-lined streets. This is the Washington 
that stirs our pride, the Washington that 
grows more beautiful year by year. 

In this city are slums, crumbling schools 
and hospitals, crowded classrooms and clin- 
ics, neighborhoods that are breeding places 
of preventable disease, unwanted children, 
juvenile delinquency, and a crescendo of 
crime on the streets. This city is the dis- 
tress of its residents and the frustration of 
its officials. 

These two cities, in one, are the face of 
our Nation. No city is more fair, where it is 
fair; nor sadder, where it is sordid. Its ills, 
human and physical, are the ills of other 
large cities; its needs are often their needs. 
Its problems are like theirs, but with im- 
portant differences. Washington is com- 
pressed within the boundaries of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It is the Capital, Its. 
citizens cannot elect or control their local 
government. 

Almost daily official reports and newspa- 
per stories carry items like these: 

W. m is one of two cities with the 
highest tuberculosis death rate; it has the 
second highest infant death rate, and the 
second highest venereal disease rate. 

School enroliment is due to increase by 
24,000 in 6 years. Yet school construction 
lags, schools go unrepaired, and for lack of 
classroom space, about 1,700 pupils can only 
attend part time. = 

Public assistance payments are below 
acknowledged subsistence levels. 

No relief is provided for families where the 
father is able to work but is unemployed. 

Children from disrupted homes are cared 
for in overcrowded institutions at greater 
cost. Junior Village, built for 240 children, 
had in 1961 an average of about 500. En- 
larged to accommodate 400 as of January 
1962, there are still over 500 there. 

School dropouts swell the pressures of 
unemployment, discrimination and de- 
pendency. 

Juvenile crime is mounting. Understaffed 
for years, the juvenile court has a backlog 
of over 2,600 cases. In March 1962, two ad- 
ditional judges were authorized. There will 
need to be more staff and space as well. 

The streets of this city are not safe. The 
police force is below its authorized strength. 

Pennywise, pound-foolish financing is the 
order of the day because the emergency on 
the doorstep has to be taken care of first. 
In a tight fiscal situation, constructive pre- 
ventive measures are the first to be cut. 

District citizens know the many gaps in 
education, health, welfare and public pro- 
tection, and that money is not there to 
bridge them. The District has a continuing 
6-year public works program, including 
schools, libraries, welfare institutions, and 
health, recreational and correctional facil- 
ities, For lack of money, many projects are 
postponed year after year. 

Every year at appropriation time, there 
are urgent pleas for improved facilities and 
services. For the last several years, a num- 
ber of citizens’ groups have been farseeing 
enough to ask Congress to increase their 
taxes to meet these needs. 
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A long-fought compromise tax bill was 
finally passed. Although less than the Com- 
missioners recommended, it offers some im- 
provement. But the pace of providing new 
revenues long ago was outstripped by over- 
powering needs. Not until revenue has 
caught up with Washington's physical and, 
particularly, human requirements can we 
reach the goal described to the Congress by 
President Adams in 1800: 

“You will consider it as the Capital of a 
great Nation advancing with unexampled 
rapidity in arts, in commerce, in wealth, and 
in population, and possessing within itself 
those energies and resources which, if not 
thrown away or lamentably misdirected, will 
secure to it a long course of prosperity and 
self-government.” 

WHERE DOES THE DISTRICT GET ITS MONEY? 

About 87 percent of District costs are met 
from local taxes and charges usual to mu- 
nicipalities and States, such as taxes on real 
property, retail sales, incomes, and gasoline, 
and water and sewer charges. 

Other major sources of funds are the an- 
nual Federal payment and borrowing. Also, 
the District, like the States, shares in most 
of the Federal grant-in-aid programs. 

District revenues go into four pockets—a 
general fund and three special funds ear- 
marked by law for specific purposes. 

The three special funds are: Highway fund, 
water fund, and sanitary sewage works fund, 

General fund: This is the most important. 
It receives the bulk of District revenues (now 
over 85 percent). Into it go most District 
tax receipts and the annual Federal payment 
toward general operating costs of the Dis- 
trict. From it are financed the city’s basic 
services, such as schools, libraries, police and 
fire protection, courts, corrections, welfare, 
sanitation and recreation; and the construc- 
tion of public buildings for these purposes. 

Property and sales taxes each contribute 
about a third of ali general fund revenues, 
individual income taxes about a seventh, and 
business taxes about one-sixteenth. The rest 
of the general fund revenue comes from mis- 
cellaneous taxes, from fees and charges, and 
from the annual Federal payment which last 
year amounted to about 14 percent of the 
generalfund. These proportions will change 
in the future as a result of recent rate in- 
creases in some taxes. 


WASHINGTON'S TAKES 


As in other cities, property (especially real 
property), business activity, and people con- 
stitute the tax base. Since over four-fifths 
of the District's budget comes from local 
taxes, the level of business activity, the num- 
ber and prosperity of individual taxpayers, 
and the amount and value of taxable real 
estate are vital. The hard facts are that 
Washington's tax base is limited, and that it 
has been in essential respects deteriorating. 

Here we begin to see the economic effects 
of some of Washington’s differences. The 
District, never more than 10 miles square 
and long since depleted by the return to 
Virginia of about one-third of its area, is 
separated from Virginia by the Potomac 
River and from Maryland by a line visible 
only on a map. It is effectively separated 
from both States, however, by the political 
barricade of different governments. More 
than other large cities, Washington finds its 
boundaries confining, since on all sides they 
are the boundaries of a State as well as of 
a city. While thousands of higher income 
families who have flooded from the District 
into Maryland and Virginia suburbs provide 
high tax resources to thelr State and local 
governments, those governments have shown 
little interest in the fiscal problems of their 
neighbor, the District of Columbia. 

The land: The District (originally 100 
square miles) now contains about 69 square 
miles. About one-tenth of the area is water. 
Over 50 percent of the land is tax exempt. 
The Federal Government is the largest single 
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landowner, but more than the usual propor- 
tion of District land is held by tax exempt 
charitable and other nonprofit organizations 
and institutions that locate here because of 
the presence of the Federal Establishment. 
Then there are the embassies and other 
foreign and international agencies. The 
total assessed valuation of real property not 
subject to tax by the District had reached 
$1.9 billion by 1962. 

Slums and blight have held down the 
value of much of the taxable real property, 
thus reducing tax income. At the same 
time, slums and blight increase expenditures 
for police protection, fire protection, disease 
control and sanitation, welfare and other 
services. 

The people: As medium and higher income 
families move to the suburbs, and retail 
and service activities develop there, the cen- 
tral city has faced changes in the composi- 
tion of its population and in the pattern of 
its business activities. The central city econ- 
omy has not kept pace with business growth 
in the suburbs. 

Washington's share of the metropolitan 
area's population has changed drastically. 
Up to 1930, almost three out of four of the 
area’s residents lived in Washington; today 
the District has only 38 percent of the total 
population of the Washington metropolitan 
area, While Metropolitan Washington is 
growing faster than any other major metro- 
politan area in the East or Midwest, District 
population declined slightly (about 5 per- 
cent) in the last 10 years. 

The composition of the population that has 
remained within the city of Washington has 
been changing too. These changes result 
from natural increase as well as migration 
in and out of the District. While, as in 
other central cities, there has been an out- 
migration to the suburbs of relatively high 
income families, there has also been in-mi- 
gration, mostly of young, low-income fami- 
lies in the childbearing years. Large num- 
bers of them lack the skills and training 
needed to-find jobs in an urban economy. 
Because of relatively lower incomes and 
color restrictions, they cannot disperse 
throughout the metropolitan area. 

So, although the District's population of 
some three-fourths of a million people de- 
clined slightly during the last decade, its 
social needs have multiplied. An increasing 
proportion of the central city's residents are 
in the least productive age groups—over 65, 
and under 21. These are also the age and 
income groups that, by and large, rely most 
heavily on public services and contribute 
the least to tax revenues. They now make 
up over 40 percent of Washington’s popula- 
tion. This percentage is not out of line 
with that for the whole country. In the 
District, however, an unusually high pro- 
portion of the children are in low-income 
families. The District's white population has 
been growing older and its nonwhite popu- 
lation has been growing younger. 

As might be supposed, a greater propor- 
tion of Washington families are in the lower 
income brackets than is the case in the 
neighboring suburban communities. 

Washington has a nonresident popula- 
tion also. As our Capital, Washington at- 
tracts people from every State and every 
country. Many of them maintain a voting 
residence or domicile in other States and 
owe their major tax responsibility there. 
There are nationals of foreign countries, 
personnel of embassies and other foreign or 
international agencies, who are exempt from 
all taxes, There is a daytime population 
of suburbanites who spend their working 
hours in the District. These people, Amer- 
ican and foreign, use the services and fa- 
cilities of the central city but do not cor- 
respondingly increase the District's revenues. 

The picture is not all black, Under the 
District of Columbia Redevolpment Act of 
1955, as amended, and the Federal Housing 
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Act of 1954, District and Federal agencies 
and private enterprise have moved far in 
a program of urban renewal and redevelop- 
ment. Through the Downtown Progress 
Committee, a plan to revitalize the business 
center gives promise of reality. Many new 
office buildings—Federal and private—hotels 
and motels are going up and more are 
planned. These efforts will bring more jobs, 
rising real estate values, higher levels of 
business activity, and increased tourist trade 
income. Increased tax yields can be expected 
too. 
Human renewal lags. Increasing the pro- 
ductivity of people is as necessary to solu- 
tion of the District's fiscal problems as in- 
creasing the productivity of property. And 
here the picture is less bright. Although 
more and more public and private agencies 
are attacking. the causes of economic de- 
pendency and its attendant social problems, 
their efforts are constantly frustrated by 
money shortages. 

In its combined role of city and state, the 
District of Columbia uses the major forms 
of taxation used by cities as well as by States. 
For example, the District uses real estate, 
income and general sales taxes, as well as a 
variety of consumer excises such as those on 
transient rooms, alcohol, beer, wine, ciga- 
rettes, gasoline, motor vehicles, and a new 
real estate tax deed recordation tax. There 
are also franchise taxes on corporations and 
on unincorporated businesses, inheritance 
and estate taxes, and an automobile license 
tax. 

HOW HIGH ARE TAXES HERE? 


Comparison with other communities in 
the Washington metropolitan area indicates 
that we have some leeway to raise taxes, par- 
ticularly in the upper income groups, with- 
out encouraging further flight to the 
suburbs. This is more possible because 
there is a definite trend toward higher taxes 
in our neighboring communities. Compari- 
son with other large cities also indicates that 
our tax burden is not unduly heavy. 

It has been estimated that a family of four 
owning a house and a car, with an income of 
$5,000 a year, pays more in taxes if they live 
in the District than in any of the six neigh- 
boring communities except Montgomery 
County. However, if the same sized family 
has an income of $15,000 a year, they will 
pay less in taxes if they live in the District 
than if they were living in any of the six 
nearby suburbs. In relation to 20 other major 
US. cities, the District tax burden Is just 
about at the median, 

As to sales taxes—the District has recently 
raised the rate from 2 to 3 percent. Twenty- 
three States have sales taxes at 3 percent or 
higher. Twenty-four States tax groceries 
at the same rate as other goods, in every case 
a higher rate than the 1-percent tax on gro- 
ceries in the District. Forty-seven of the 
fifty States have a cigarette tax; in 46 States 
the tax is higher than in the District. Dis- 
trict taxes on alcoholic beverages are lower 
than In the majority of those States that use 
such taxes. All 50 States have taxes on beer, 
and in 36 States the rates are higher than in 
the District. 

Of the 50 States, 33 have individual income 
taxes; of these, 18 have rates resulting in 
income tax liabilities that are generally high- 
er than in the District. 

HOW ABOUT BORROWING? 

The District does borrow, but unlike other 
miuniclpalities, it cannot issue its own bonds. 
It borrows from the United States. It may 
not borrow to meet operating costs. It can 
only borrow for construction purposes, and 
only in amounts and for projects authorized 
by Congress. 

There are separate borrowing authorities 
for public buildings (general fund construc- 
tion), highways, the water system, and sani- 
tary sewage works. Each year in the appro- 
priation act, Congress specifies how much 
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of the unused loan authorization can be used 
for that year’s public works program—and 
for which projects. The present ceiling on 
borrowing for general fund construction is 
875 million. This was authorized in 1958, 
to be used over a 10-year period “to meet 
capital needs of the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” but it will be exhausted 
with the appropriation for fiscal year 1963. 

Most of the District's general fund reve- 
nue has to be used for operating costs. Not 
much can be spared for public works. So, 
“in the near future, further borrowing is the 
only way the District can hope to finance 
construction of schools, health facilities, im- 
provements in welfare institutions, and other 
néeded public works. Most people think that 
borrowing is an appropriate way for financ- 
ing public, as well as private, capital im- 
provements over a period of time. But it 
is, at best, only a partial and temporary 
answer to the District’s fiscal problem. 
Loans must be repaid, and interest and pay- 
ments on principal must come out of an- 
nual revenues. 

The District is making installment pay- 
ments on its share of such Federal capital 
outlays as the U.S. Courts Building here, 
grants to several private nonprofit hospitals, 
purchase of park lands, and construction of 
St. Elizabeths Hospital. We have not yet 
begun to pay on the $75 million of author- 
ized loans. 


THE FEDERAL PAYMENT 


The Constitution provides for location of 
the seat of government outside any State, 
with exclusive legislative authority vested in 
the Congress. In 1790 the Congress fixed 
the site as the District of Columbia. From 
the beginning, the Congress has appropri- 
ated money toward its upkeep. And there 
has been general agreement that it should, 
although there have been some years when 
no payment at all was made. 

Since at least 1835, a rational way of de- 
ciding on the Federal share of District costs 
has been sought. From 1790 to 1878, there 
was no fixed system and lump-sum payments 
Were made. In 1878 the District's Organic 
Act was passed and the Congress established 
a percentage system—50 pereent of the gen- 
eral fund appropriation was to be paid by 
Congress; 50 percent from District taxes. 
This was followed until, beginning with 
the fiscal year 1921, Congress changed the 
Percentage to 40 percent Federal funds, and 
6Q percent District funds. With the fiscal 
Year 1925, Congress returned to the practice 
ot lump-sum payments, though the percent- 
age provision was not repealed until 1938. 
Now there is a dollar ceiling on the payment: 
Since 1958 the ceiling has been $32 million, 
but the full amount has never been appro- 
priated. The full $32 million would come to 
less than 13 percent of the general fund 
budget estimates submitted to the Congress 
for fiscal year 1963. 

Whenever this question comes up, people 
think first of the District’s heavy proportion 
of tax-exempt real property—nearly 54 per- 
cent of the land area, and about $1.9 billion 
at current assessed valuations. If not ex- 
empt this property would yield about $49 
milton in taxes annually. About $5 million 
Of this lost tax yleld can be attributed to 
land used for city government purposes. 
The rest is on account of Federal property 
and land belonging to religious, charitable 
and educational institutions, professional 
and patriotic organizations, foreign govern- 
ments, hospitals, libraries, galleries, and so 
On. Each year the value of exempt property 
rises— rising value, as well as additions to the 
exempt property, this past fiscal year cost 
the city about $5 million in lost taxes. 

But the situation is more complicated 
than this, In its role as the Federal City, 
Washington has extra expenses, and even its 
ordinary city functions cost more. It must 
Pave wider streets, plant and care for more 
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trees, help to keep up more parks than most 
cities. It must finance the operation of the 
National Zoo. Its public buildings and 
bridges are more than usually expensive to 
build because they must harmonize with the 
Federal master plan. The Congress has, from 
time to time, directed the District to help 
finance federally aided or guaranteed proj- 
ects that are located here, such as private 
nonprofit hospitals and the new stadium, 
Whatever their inherent merit, these proj- 
ects do not always represent priority needs 
of the District or of its residents. 

At the same time, the District’s revenue- 
raising capacity is limited by its special sit- 
uation as the seat of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It must carry functions usually per- 
formed by States without the benefit of a 
“statewide” tax base. Its boundaries are 
fixed and it cannot annex land to replace 
that lost to the tax rolls, and taxpayers lost 
to the suburbs. Structural height limita- 
tions that prevent the overshadowing of Fed- 
eral buildings restrict intensive development 
of costly real property—and tax revenues as 
well. There can be no basic industry except 
the Federal Government. Because of the 
Federal Government's presence, however, 
Washington has an important tourist indus- 
try, which brings some added costs as well as 
important revenues. 

As indicated earlier, a disproportionate 
number of officials and professional people 
who live and work here are domiciled else- 
where, and so pay their income taxes to their 
home States. Only about 4,200 District tax- 
payers reported adjusted gross incomes of 
$20,000 or over for 1960. The unusually 
heavy concentration here of foreign agencies, 
patriotic societies, headquarters offices of na- 
tional associations, and other not-for-profit 
organizations and Institutions reduces the 
city’s revenue capacity in other ways than 
merely through lost real property taxes. For 
example, they pay no business taxes. For- 
eign diplomatic personnel are all exempt 
from sales taxes, although in many cases 
they use the District schools and, of course, 
other services, such as fire and police pro- 
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WHAT SHOULD THE FEDERAL PAYMENT Be? 


The fiscal relationships between the Fed- 
eral Government and the District of Colum- 
bia have been studied a number of times by 
congressional committees. The search has 
been for a formula that would clarify con- 
gressional policy and make the amount of 
the annual payment simply a matter of com- 
putation each year. The formula approach 
has two objectives: certainty, and additional 
funds. 

One suggestion, made by a Senate subcom- 
mittee as early as 1835, is that the Federal 
payment should be based on the proportion 
of federaily owned property. At current tax 
rates, this would raise the Federal payment 
to over $35 million. 

Another suggestion, contained in one of 
the pending bills for home rule in the Dis- 
trict, Is for a formula based on what the 
Federal Government, if it were a private en- 
terprise, would pay under three types of 
taxes—real estate taxes, personal property 
taxes, and business franchise taxes. It is 
estimated that this formula would result in 
a payment on the order of $40 million next 


year. 
It has also been suggested that the U.S. 
Government—Washington’s “major indus- 


try’—should contribute to District support 
on the pattern of large corporation contri- 
butions to State and local governments, One 
study showed the Nation's large corporations 
pay about $1 in State and local taxes for 
each $20 of payroll. It has been estimated 
that, on this basis, the Government would, if 
it were a private employer and land user of 
comparable size, pay about $62.5 million in 
taxes to the District each year. 

The Board of Commissioners would mea- 
sure the Federal payment not by a formula 
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based on lost taxes, but by the difference be- 
tween the yield of reasonable District taxes 
and District needs. 

The Commissioners believe that—“in view 
of the Distirct’s dual role as a local commu- 
nity and as the Nations“ Capital the only 
feasible longrun solution to District finan- 
cial problems is for the Congress, in exer- 
cising its exclusive legislative authority over 
the District of Columbia, to provide financial 
support over and above that which can be 
derived from taxing residents and businesses 
at rates comparable to those of surround- 
ing communities to the extent n to 
make this city a modern, attractive, and 
efficient community which meets the re- 
quirements associated with being the Capital 
of the United States.“ 


Shipping Plan Questioned 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr, Speaker, news- 
paper articles appearing in the New York 
Times and the New York Herald-Trib- 
une have given rise to some concern on 
my part. They both deal with a pro- 
posal of a ship-operating company, Sea- 
Land Service, Inc., to place in our do- 
mestic intercoastal shipping several ves- 
sels which will in large part be built in 
foreign shipyards. This is in violation 
of our laws which provide that all ves- 
sels operating in our coastwise and in- 
tercoastal trade must be built in U.S. 
shipyards. 

A loophole in the law made it possible 
for an operator to build the midsection— 
or midbody—portion of a vessel in a for- 
eign yard, tow it to an American yard 
and attach it to a bow and stern built in 
U.S. yards. Our Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee in 1960 sought to close this loop- 
hole by forbidding such practice. We 
did so at the request of U.S. shipyards 
which were desperately in need of work. 
However, our committee made an ex- 
ception in those cases where operators 
had existing bona fide contracts with 
foreign yards to construct midbodies. 

The two news articles raise a serious 
question as to whether or not Sea-Land 
Service, Inc. did in fact have bona fide 
contracts with foreign yards for the con- 
struction of the midbodies within the 
cutoff date fixed by our committee bill 
which is now the law. 

I am informed that the Bureau of 
Customs is about to permit registration 
of the midbodies mentioned in the 
news stories without first holding ade- 
quate hearings to establish the legality 
of the midbodies. This would be most 
unfortunate and could result in the loss 
of ship construction work in our domes- 
tie yards to the extent of $64 million. 

The American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Co. wishes to enter the intercoastal 
trade, and has offered to build ships 
costing $64 million. However, the Mari- 
time Administration has indicated that 
American-Hawaiian will be precluded 
from doing so if the Bureau of Customs 
permits the entry of the midbodies 
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for use in our domestic trade. It would 
seem, therefore, that the Bureau of Cus- 
toms should inquire into the situation 
thoroughly to ascertain whether or not 
our laws are being circumvented. 

The two news stories speak for them- 
selves and are included herewith. They 
explain the reason for my concern. 
From the New York Times, July 13, 1962] 
Inquiry PROPOSED ON SHIPPING PLAN — SEA 

Lanp’s CONVERSION OF VESSELS Is CHAL- 

LENGED 

(By Edward A. Morrow) 

The legality of an Intercoastal shipping 
operation proposed by Sea~Land Service, Inc., 
has been challenged by Seatrain Lines, Inc. 

Lawyers for Seatrain, which operates six 
special vessels in the Atlantic-gulf coastwise 
trade, have asked the Bureau of Customs 
to investigate the circumstances under which 
its competitors acquired ships for its new 
intercoastal fleet, it was learned yesterday. 

In a letter to Robert V. McIntyre, Chief 
of Marine Administration for the Bureau, 
the lawyers called for a full-scale investiga- 
tion into the methods by which Sea-Land 
acquired vessels for the operation, scheduled 
to begin this September. 

Sea-Land has advertised the inauguration 
then of a new Intercoastal service employing 
four former T-2 tankers that are being con- 
verted into trailer ships. The conversion 
calls for the insertion of new midbodies 
between the forward and stern sections of 
the tankers. 

AMONG MOST AGGRESSIVE 


In recent months Sea-Land has emerged 
as one of the most aggressive U.S.-flag steam- 
ship companies seeking new traffic. Its pri- 
mary route has provided a service from 
North Atlantic ports to Puerto Rico. How- 
ever, the company’s plans call for expanded 
operations in the intercoastal trade. These 
would provide weekly service from New York 
to Los Angeles and San Francisco with 4 
ships, each capable of carrying 474 35-foot 
trailers. 

The midbodies that Sea-Land is installing 
in its tankers are foreign made. 

One of the basic U.S. maritime laws re- 
stricts participation in the Nation’s coast- 
wise trade to vessels constructed in U.S. 
shipyards. This requirement was relaxed for 
a time after the Bureau of Customs ruled in 
December 1959, that a midbody built in a 
foreign yard could be inserted in a U.S. ves- 
sel without the ship losing coastwise privi- 
leges, provided the insertion was accom- 
plished in a U.S. shipyard. 

Congress acted quickly to close the loop- 
hole. On July 5, 1960, a law was enacted pro- 
hibiting any vessel from maintaining coast- 
wise privileges if no bona fide contract for 
its conversion with a foreign midbody had 
been signed by that date. 

Although Sea-Land had no contracts for 
conversion on file before the legal expira- 
tion date, it now has emerged as the poten- 
tial operator of four converted ships, Seatrain 
attorneys stated. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, July 
14, 1962] 
Sea-Lanp HEAD ACCUSES RIVAL 

Michael McEvoy, president of Sea-Land 
Service, Inc., charged yesterday that its rival 
in coastal service, Seatrain Lines, 18 chia 
ing to obstruct his company’s program by 
“use of legal tactics without full knowledge 
of the facts.” 

Mr, McEvoy referred to Seatrain's request 
to the Bureau of Customs to examine the 
legality of Sea-Land’s conversion program in 
which the T-2 tankers would be converted 
into containerships by installing midbodies 
that were constructed in foreign shi 
All other conversion work is being done in 
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U.S. shipyards. The ships are destined for 
Sen-Land's intercoastal service which is re- 
served by law to ships constructed in this 
country. 

Mr. McEvoy said his company consulted 
with the Bureau of Customs and with emi- 
nent general and maritime counsel in New 
York and Washington before proceeding with 
its conversion plans, All agreed that the 
conversion work conformed with the Nation's 
shipping laws, Mr. McEvoy said. 


Statement in Support of Federal 
Employee Salary Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement I presented to 
the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee in support of increased salaries 
for Federal employees on June 28, 1962: 
STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, A 

REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 

STATE oF NEw YORK 


Mr. Morra. Mr. Chairman, I am grateful 
to this committee for the opportunity to ex- 
press my strong support of pending proposals 
to raise the salaries of Federal employees. 
In those European countries from which this 
country derives the predominant part of its 
heritage, as well as in most couniries 
throughout the world, government em- 
ployees from upper to lower echelons are 
highly respected members of their commu- 
nities simply because they represent the 
government. In some countries, to repre- 
sent the government is to be feared. This 
latter relationship, of course, abominates the 
raison d'etre of government. The tendency 
in this country has been toward the other 
extreme—to underevaluate the importance 
and worth of Government service. 

Respect for a given profession or vocation 
is expressed in terms of “public image” and 
financial remuneration. The attitude that 
less ability and competence is required for 
Government service than for other types of 
employment has been a regrettable attribute 
of the received notion of our national char- 
acter. The levels of income of governmental 
employees have not consistently reflected the 
extent of their responsibilities and the suc- 
cess of their performance. 

That these observations are not idle and 
empty generalizations has been abundantly 
borne out by such studies made of the prob- 
lem by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
Civil Service Commission, the Advisory Panel 
on Federal Pay Systems, and by McKinsey & 
Co., Inc—a private firm retained by Gover- 
nor Rockefeller in 1961. Last year the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics extended Its annual 
survey of blue-collar and clerical pay rates 
in private enterprise to include such pro- 
fessional positions as chemists, lawyers, and 
such administrative positions as managers 
and directors up to grade GS-15 equivalents. 
Soon after, the Civil Service Commission 
made case studies in 21 large firms of salaries 
for such job categories as plant manage- 
ment, personnel-industrial relations, finance, 
law, and science-engineering at levels equiy- 
alent to Federal grades GS-16, GS-17, and 
GS-18. The results of both these studies 
provide overwhelming evidence that (1) a 
discrepancy exists between private and Fed- 
eral pay scales above the first four Federal 
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grades, and (2) that the higher the grades 
compared, the greater that discrepancy be- 
comes. To be more specific, in the business 
firms studied, men doing work equivalent to 
GS-12 received on the average 14 percent 
more pay than Federal employees; to GS-13, 
18, the gap jumps to 60, 90, and 115 percent 
more; to GS-15, 37 percent more. At levels 
of work corresponding to GS-16, GS-17, GS- 
18, the gap jumps to 60, 90, and 115 percent 
more pay on the average, respectively. The 
findings of the Advisory Panel on Federal Pay 
Systems confirmed these results, and it con- 
cluded from them that the Federal pay scales 
should be adjusted upward on a basis of 
comparability with private industry and that 
this principle should be applied on a con- 
tinuing basis. 

Interestingly enough, the comparison made 
by McKinsey & Co., Inc., of the pay of non- 
governmental employees doing work and as- 
suming responsibilities similar to work done 
and responsibility assumed by employees of 
the State of New York over a range of posi- 
tions and levels showed essentially the same 
relationships as those revealed by the afore- 
mentioned studies at the Federal level. 

The causes producing this situation are not 
difficult to discover and, in fact, are com- 
monly known. By law, Congress alone bears 
the power and responsibility to set Federal 
pay scales. Traditionally, Congress has 
tended to set them below comparable pay 
levels in industry for a variety of reasons 
and beliefs such as: lower salaries meet with 
less voter resistance; lower salaries mean 
lower cost of Government, hence lower taxes; 
Government employment is less demanding 
of skill and yields greater job security than 
private employment. 

Each of the justifications is invalid in the 
context of modern developments and prob- 
lems, The American public is becoming 
increasingly better informed of the need for 
the best possible Government during these 
times of unprecedented peacetime chal- 
lenges, crises, and competition, and expects 
and demands the best of Government, and 
rightly so. Not only are expanded Govern- 
ment services necessary as a result of the 
postwar population explosion and defense de- 
mands, but higher general levels of in- 
come and problems of increasingly greater 
complexity and scope have exerted strong 
pressures for expanded and improved gov- 
ernmental services. 

The prejudices and customs that created 
inequalities in pay for Federal workers rep- 
resent a margin of error in our actual way 
of life that we can no longer afford to toler- 
ate. The pace of the sixties Is such that the 
resultant inefficiencies and losses of human 
talent will substantially reduce our ability to 
compete successfully with friendly nations, 
will seriously jeopardize our efforts to main- 
tain our strength in relation to antagonistic 
nations, and will dangerously undermine our 
chances of survival in time of war. Current 
efforts to fulfill these obligations are con- 
tinually being frustrated because of existing 
Government pay scales, Government offi- 
cials who are responsible for recruiting 
highly skilled men for critical Government 
posts are painfully aware of the truth and 
importance of that fact. To fulfill its obli- 
gations, the Government today needs an 
amazing range and variety of special skills. 
The men possessing these skills are scarce, 
and the demand both in Government and 
private industry is very great, hence the 
competition is keen. Under existing pay 
legislation, the Federal Government almost 
invariably comes out second best. Thus, the 
prospective Federal employee far too com- 
monly is making personal sacrifices, some- 
times of heroic proportions. Under such 
circumstances, to pay less than the going 
wage is to be penny wise and pound foolish. 

The result is that important positions re- 
main vacant or filled for a very short time as 
businesses siphon off the most competent 
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with offers the Government cannot ap- 
proach. This means that critical problems 
remain unsolved, Government employees 
must work extra hours without compensa- 
tion, or crucial assignments are contracted 
to private firms at high fees, decisions are 
made on less than expert advice, and vast 
sums of money are spent in very inefficient 
ways. 

The plight of the Nationa! Institutes of 
Health dramatically illustrates the irony and 
contradictions that result from the Gov- 
ernment's attempt to meet the growing de- 
mands made on it under existing pay scales 
as well as provides eloquent testimony to 
the serious shortage of highly skilled per- 
sonnel, in this case research scientists. In 
the June 2, 1962, issue of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post in an article by Don Oberdorfer 
entitled “Help Wanted in Washington,” Dr. 
James A. Shannon, now in his seventh year 
as Director of the National Institutes of 
Health, is cited as one of a number of Fed- 
eral officials who are having great difficulty 
in recruiting qualified men for important 
governmental posts. [Reads:] 

“Most of the Institutes“ money is granted 
to laboratories and investigators outside the 
Government. But Shannon relies on a staff 
corps of some 130 top professional men for 
leadership, research direction and technical 
advice on the whole program. During the 
past 2 years Shannon has lost one in every 
five of this group. He has found it difficult, 
and sometimes impossible, to replace them. 

“The National Cancer Institute carries 
with it the hopes and fears of millions of 
Americans. Yet a top leadership job in can- 
cer research was vacant for more than a 
year while Shannon sought a replacement. 
Eight skilled cancer surgeons are needed; 
only two were available at the end of last 
year. Research suffers. The quest for a 
qualified research pediatrician has con- 
tinued unsuccessfully for 7 years. A senior 
scientific post in the Drug Research Section 
has gone begging for a year; 10 qualified 
scientists turned it down. All were earning 
at least $5,000 a year more than Shannon 
could pay. 

. * * . . 

Pay is Dr. Shannon's greatest problem. 
“The men we want are often fascinated by 
the. program and say they want to come. 
Then they add they just can't afford it,’ 
he reports. 

‘Sharply in contrast to this, the House 
Committee on Government Operations stated 
in a recent report, based on a study made by 
the Intergovernmental Relations Subcom- 
mittee, that Congress has been overzealous in 
appropriating money for health research, 
that NIH, in effect, is appropriated more 
money than it can effectively use. Here 
then, is a Government agency being charged 
with receiving excessive appropriations that 
Cannot attract the men it needs in critical 
Posts because of existing pay legislation. 

Obviously, the situation cannot be allowed 
to continue. Legislation must be enacted 
As soon as possible that will enable the Fed- 
eral Government to compete reasonably with 
business and State and local nts 
tor a fair share of the Nation's talent. It is 
both logical and necessary that the principle 
of comparability be applied to both pay 
Scales and pay policy if pay legislation is to 
be truly effective. The pay scales must not 
Only be adjusted upward to more nearly ap- 
Proximate salaries for corresponding levels 
and descriptions of work in private industry, 
but Government officials should also be au- 
thorized to offer appropriate starting salaries 
to applicants with superior training and ex- 
perience and to reward exceptional service 
and performance with extraordinary pay 
Tatses. Both these policies constitute stand- 
ard practice in business. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you, Mr. MULTER, 
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Republican Right-of-Way Scandals in 
West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial com- 
ment on the Republican right-of-way 
scandals in West Virginia by the Fair- 
mont Times of July 18, 1962: 

ROAD COMMITTEE SHOULD Loox CLOSER HOME 

West Virginians, getting a dally shock 
treatment from the disclosures on State road 
commission right-of-way practices being 
made before the Blatnik committee, can take 
some comfort from a national lack of in- 
terest in the revelations. The House investi- 
gators, in fact, are getting substantial atten- 
tion only in the newspapers of this State. 

While the wire services are covering the 
inquiry as a matter of routine, the top Wash- 
ington correspondents are off somewhere else, 
most of them at the hearings being con- 
ducted into the affairs of Billy Sol Estes, 
This is understandable, since there is more 
opportunity to pin part of the blame for 
the manipulations of the Texan on the pres- 
ent administration and any scandal which 
can be linked even remotely to John F. Ken- 
nedy is what many metropolitan newspapers 
and national chains are seeking. 

Most Republican newspapers in the State, 
squirming because the right-of-way pur- 
chases now under investigation occurred dur- 
ing the administration of Gov. Cecil H. Un- 
derwood, are viewing with alarm the politi- 
cal practices that have made such things 
possible and calling for an immediate stop 
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wholesale changes in the procurement of 
rights-of-way were made when State road 
commissioner Burl A, Sawyers took office 
in 1961. 

The Blatnik committee also has disclosed 
that the General Services Administration 
made studies of acquisition procedures in 
1955 and 1958. If these were ever forwarded 
to the State road commission or the U.S. 
Bureau of Public Roads, no supporting evi- 
dence has been adduced. Much of the 
money squandered in excessive payments for 
rights-of-way might have been saved had 
one branch of the Federal Government let 
another know what was going on and had 
the official attention of the State been called 
to the practices now complained of. 

Some members of the Blatnik committee 
have hinted they will suggest a moderniza- 
tion of the condemnation system used to ac- 
quire land for public use in West Virginia. 
The committee certainly would be within 
its authority to suggest such changes, but 
the right to make them is reserved to this 
State alone. 

West Virginia's constitution establishes 
the method by which the land may be ac- 
quired through the exercise of eminent do- 
main. If the agency of government and 
the property owner do not agree on a price, 
court proceedings follow. Appointment of 
commissioners is the first step and a jury 
trial conducted by “freeholders” is the last. 

Just how the House committee proposes 
to “modernize” this State's organic law re- 
mains to be disclosed. It would appear the 
Blatnik group first should find out why the 
reports of the GSA went unheeded when 
they reached the U.S, Bureau of Public 
Roads. These two Federal agencies come 
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wholly within the scope of a House investi- 
gation, not the constitution of West Virginia. 

Leaving aside all questions of partisan 
politics, the effects of the Blatnik inquiry 
can prove as salutary in West Virginia as ia 
other States where the House committee has 
investigated. Given the benefit of the 
knowledge that some of the practices in the 
past were objectionable, the State road com- 
mission already has taken major steps to 
correct them. A tightening up of the lines 
of communication between the Federal agen- 
cies involved in building the National De- 
fense Highway System as an outgrowth of 
the committee's findings would prove even 
more beneficial. 

Important as it is to turn up evidence of 
excess expenditures on the road program in 
States all over the country, the Blatnik 
committee will serve a useful purpose if it 
checks up on some of the lack of coordina- 
tion between agencies located within shout- 
ing distance of its own hearing room. 


Status of Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
have been giving considerable attention 
to the issues which are prominent these 
days, yet the subject of status-of-forces 
agreement is subject to congressional 
interest only when some serviceman is 
tried by a court in a foreign country. 

The Chicago Daily Calumet, an inde- 
pendent newspaper serving the Calumet 
region of Chicago, in its editorial of Mon- 
day, July 16, discussed this subject in 
a manner which merits our deliberation. 
I submit this editorial entitled “Status 
of Forces“ for the Recorp at this point. 

STATUS or Forces 


Last year in Turkey, four American non- 
commissioned officers were tried in Turkish 
courts for alleged black-market operations. 
These men, regardless of their guilt or in- 
nocence, were American citizens stationed in 
that country for the express purpose of pro- 
tecting its citizens against military aggres- 
sion. 

A nation which had dared to risk war with 
one of the strongest empires in Europe when 
only a fledgling itself, now, as the most 
powerful single nation in the world, man- 
ages to find only weak verbal protests to 
counter almost incessant humiliations, kid- 
napings, imprisonments, and deaths of its 
citizens abroad. 

Several years ago, under a secret agree- 
ment, the U.S. Government negotiated a 
treaty covering the North Atlantic Treaty 
Or: tion—our allles—which provided 
that Americans in the Armed Forces could 
be tried under the law and by the courts 
of the country in which they are stationed, 
This is known as the status of forces agree- 
ment. 

Many Americans question the value ot 
American military bases in foreign countries 
in itself, In view of the development of armed 
missiles that can span the oceans. 

But even stronger is the argument that 
when our Armed Forces are assigned to 
duties in foreign countries they should, at 
least, be entitled to all the rights and priv- 
ileges enjoyed by servicemen here in the 
United States. And furthermore, they 
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should be subject to all constitutional rights 
guaranteed them as citizens of the United 
States. 

The Status of Forces Agreement breaks a 
basic principal upon which this great Na- 
tion was founded—the rights of the indi- 
vidual as guaranteed to him under the 
Constitution. 

We must ask ourselves if the really clear- 
cut issue in the Status of Forces Agreement 
involving seryicemen in foreign countries 
is not the American people versus the inter- 
nationalists—the world grabbers. Is the 
surrender of the rights of these men part of 
- the plan of conditioning Americans gradually 
to the loss of their sovereignty as an indi- 
vidual nation to international citizenship— 
the master plan of the one worlders? 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


“HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, 
there are more than 100 million people 
in Europe who are kept in captivity be- 
hind the Iron Curtain of Communist 
totalitarianism. The Albanians, Bul- 
garians, and Rumanians in the Balkans, 
the Czechoslovaks, Hungarians, and 
Poles in Central and Eastern Europe, 
and the people of the three Baltic coun- 
tries—Estonians, Latvians, and Lithu- 
anians—constitute the captive nations. 

Each of these captive nations has had 
its own and distinct national history; 
each in its own way has contributed to 
the common pool of European culture 
and thus enriched the civilization there. 
Let us consider for a moment the case 
of Poland. Poland has been the gate- 
way through which Western ideas have 
entered Eastern Europe. The Polish 
people have fought for the ideal of free- 
dom in their own country and abroad— 
in this country during the American 
Revolution, in Hungary against the Rus- 
sians and Austrians in 1848, at Monte 
Cassino in 1943. Twice within 6 years 
this generation of Poles has risen in de- 
fense of their liberty at immense cost— 
once in 1939 when the Polish cavalry 
charged the German tanks. Once in 
1945 when virtually the entire non-Com- 
munist resistance movement rose in 
Warsaw while the Red army waited in 
the suburbs until the Nazis had exter- 
minated them. The democratic forces 
of the West declared war upon Nazi Ger- 
many to save Poland. The loss of Po- 
land was a grave blow to the leaders of 
Western democracies. It is against this 
background that we in the West feel 
particularly moved over the sad fate of 
the Poles. 

During World War II the peoples of 
the captive nations suffered more than 
the actual combatants. Although many 
lost all their worldly possessions, they 
clung to hopes of regaining their free- 
dom after the war. The tragedy is that 
these victims of Nazi and Communist op- 
pression did not regain their freedom, 
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The most elementary human rights are 
denied to these people by their new mas- 
ters, the Moscow-trained Communists. 
Even before the end of World War II. 
some of these captive nations were al- 
ready caught behind the then shaping 
Iron Curtain. Such was the lot of the 
Poles and Rumanians. Gradually, simi- 
lar fates fell to others, and when the 
war was over, nearly all eastern, central 
and southern Europe was under Soviet 
domination. In 1947 and 1948 Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia were captured by the 
Soviets, and the Iron Curtain extended 
to the west of these countries. By early 
1948, a third of Europe’s territory and 
about a fourth of Europe’s population 
were imprisoned behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Since then this situation has not 
changed, though the Hungarians and 
the Poles tried to shake off the Com- 
munist yoke. The Hungarians paid 
dearly for their serious attempt in 1956, 
but the Poles have fared better in their 
claim for some freedom and human dig- 
nity, Their mass demonstrations and 
orderly resistance to oppressive com- 
munism has proven more successful. 
The laboring class has received some 
recognition and has regained some 
rights. Politically, Polish leaders have 
become less dependent upon the Krem- 
lin. All this is to the credit of the long 
suffering Polish people. Of course, they 
still suffer under Communist tyranny as 
do the peoples in other satellite coun- 
tries. On this solemn observance of 
Captive Nations Week, let us all hope 
and pray for the deliverance of these 
peoples from Communist tyranny. 


Good Suggestions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day’s New York Daily News has an ex- 
cellent editorial page on four separate 
subjects, all of which I think can be of 
immense benefit to the American peo- 
ple: 

Muck Apo Anour Tax CUTS 

The Kennedy administration, says Repre- 
sentative JoRN W. BYRNES, Republican, of 
Wisconsin, is talking too much about tax 
cuts to prod the U.S. economy out of its 
current sluggishness, 

Let President Kennedy make up his mind 
about any tax cut proposais, urges Mr, 
Byrnes, and then give us the news in one 
piece, rather than do so much Hamlet-like 
thinking out loud, thereby confusing most 
of us. 

We'd call this good advice. Also, when 
the Presidential mind is made up, could we 
please have some detailed White House talk 
about cutting Government expenditures as 
well as taxes? 

There is no use in trying to kid anybody 
that nondefense spending can’t be reduced, 
Since Mr. Kennedy took office 18 months 
back, 110,000 more civilians have climbed 
onto the Federal payrolls (an increase of 5 
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percent over the Eisenhower peak), and the 
Government's annual spending rate has 
gone up from $81 billion to $89 billion. 
The deficit for fiscal 1962 was $6.3 billion. 

Along with any tax reductions, let’s have 
some radical cutbacks in Federal spending 
lest the tax cuts balloon the next deficit to 
the runaway-inflation peril point. 


ROBERT REBUFFED 
The House has turned down, at least for 
the time being, a bill to give Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert F. Kennedy's Justice Department 


_ lot more power than it already has. 


Under this measure, Brother Bobby could 
compel any business concern to show his De- 
partment all its records, just in case some 
antitrust violations were in progress or 
planned. 


NO ANTITRUST FISHING TRIPS 


Thus, the Attorney General could go on 
fishing trips throughout U.S. industry and 
business. The dangers of intimidation and 
political blackmail would be great. 

That is too much power for any Attorney 
General to have, and we hope Congress will 
kick this proposal in its ugly teeth every 
time it shows up on Capitol Hill. 


— 


More KATANGA VIOLENCE? 


The State Department says it favors re- 
newed Western efforts to force Moise 
Tshombe to hook up his breakaway state of 
Katanga with Cyrille Adoula's wobbly Congo 
Government at Léopoldville. 

MOVES AGAINST MOISE TSHOMBE 


G. Mennen (Soapy) Williams is sounding 
out Belgian officials concerning economic 
squeezes to be applied to Tshombe. State 
Department bigwig Harlan Cleveland has 
been buzzing around London and Paris on a 
similar errand, 

There is eyen talk of another United Na- 
tions effort to bring Tshombe to heel by 
force. This, despite Tuesday’s attack on a 
U.N. roadblock in Tshombe's capital city of 
Elisabethville by 10,000 Katangese women 
and children shouting, “U.N., go home. Let 
us have the Belgians back.” 

As we see it, further efforts to squelch 
Tshombe would be aimed at the West's best 
friend in the Congo, with the United States 
asked to pay the bill. It doesn't look like 
a very good investment for the United States. 


. Guest EDITORIAL 
(By Harvard President Nathan M. Pusey, ad- 
dressing Harvard alumni on Federal aid to 
the university) 


We at Harvard do not want the Federal 
Government to take over financial responsi- 
bility for us. Far from it. Rather we are 
working as hard as we can to maintain our 
financial independence as the basic require- 
ment for maintaining any independence at 
all * * And we shall go on doing this. But 
we shall also continue our new association 
with Government wherever learning and re- 
search can strengthen national policy. 

We stand ready now, as in times of emer- 
gency in the past, to work with the Federal 
Government in the Nation’s interest. We 
hope, as we proceed, to be able with the Goy- 
ernment to discover and establish fully ac- 


-ceptable methods of collaboration in carry- 


ing out this new, large, urgently important, 
shared obligation. But we move into the 
relationship, on guard and wary, filled with 
suspicion, ready to be helpful where we can, 
but at the same time eager to concede noth- 
ing to our more powerful partner, We fear 
that at some future time our new associate 
may begin to make demands upon us incon- 
sistent with the true character of an inde- 
pendent university. When that time 
comes—perhaps we should anticipate, when 
those repeated times come—we wish to be 
able, and we firmly intend, to say no. 
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Program for Relief of Tobacco Farmers 
Sustaining Disaster Losses From Nat- 
ural Causes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID N. HENDERSON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill (H.R. 12640) 
to amend the provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 relating to 
tobacco to permit increased allotments to 
compensate producers of Flue-cured to- 
bacco for production losses sustained 
through natural disaster. 

This bill should be of particular inter- 
est to all of the Members of the House 
who represent districts in which flue- 
eured tobacco is grown. For this rea- 
son, I take this opportunity to present 
my views regarding the need for this 
type of legislation, the basic principle of 
the bill and my views in regard to the 
stabilizing influence the bill would have 
on the tobacco program if enacted. 

NEED FOR THIS TYPE OF LEGISLATION 


Many tobacco producers throughout 
the Flue-cured Tobacco Belt are “family 
farmers.” They have relatively small 
allotments of 5 acres or less. Their 
tobacco crop is their chief source of live- 
lihood. 

When these producers incur a sizable 
crop loss due to natural disaster, they 
are in serious financial difficulty. Such 
losses often occur when the crop is ready 
for harvesting and the producer already 
has a maximum investment in it. 

Certain farms are located in such po- 
sitions—along river bottoms, and so 
forth—that it is not at all unusual for 
the same farm to incur a severe loss for 
2—or even more—successive years. 

At the present time, there are only two 
Federal programs to help alleviate these 
losses. They are first, Federal all-risk 
crop insurance; and, second, emergency 
loans made through the Farmers Home 
Administration in counties which have 
been declared emergency disaster areas. 

All-risk crop insurance on tobacco is 
limited by law to approximately $375 to 
$710 per acre. Reliable figures show that 
these figures will not even cover the 
farmer’s cash investment if he has a 
Severe loss late in the crop season. 

FHA emergency loans, at best, only 
afford the farmer an opportunity to 
Spread his loss over a longer period, leav- 
ing him no opportunity to recoup any 
Part of it. 

Commercial insurance on unharvested 
tobacco is available to protect the pro- 
ducer only against loss from hail. No 
Commercial insurance is available to 
Protect him against loss from drought, 
Wind, flood, fire, or any natural disaster 
Other than hail. 

PRINCIPLE OF THE BILL 

H.R. 12640 is primarily designed to 
enable the farmer to help himself. It 
Goes not provide for any new Federal 
Subsidy: direct or indirect. 
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Simply stated, the bill provides for the 
Secretary of Agriculture to create a na- 
tional emergency reserve allotment 
equal to 5 percent of the regular national 
allotment. A producer incurring a loss 
of 20 percent or more from natural dis- 
aster can apply for an emergency allot- 
ment for the next ensuing year. 

By limiting an emergency reserve al- 
lotment to those farmers who incurred 
a loss of 20 percent or more based on 
their average production for the preced- 
ing 5-year period, we will prevent abuses 
of the program and special allotments 
based on normal variations and fluctua- 
tions in production. 

By limiting the total emergency allot- 
ment reserve to 5 percent of the na- 
tional allotment, we are assured that 
under no circumstances could the opera- 
tion of this bill result in serious over- 
production. 

The bill provides for an extremely ac- 
curate system of measuring the produc- 
er’s loss, as it uses his actual production 
based on sales for the preceding 5-year 
period as the basis for determining his 
normal production. 

STABILIZING INFLUENCE OF THE BILL 


All agriculture is necessarily a hit-or- 
miss proposition and the farmer recog- 
nizes that he must assume a certain 
amount of risk. At times, he may be 
greatly helped by natural disaster in an- 
other area Which results in a shortage 
in the supply of a particular crop, thus 
inereasing the price. 

Flue-cured tobacco, however, unlike 
many other crops, can only be produced 
in a limited geographical area and as 
mentioned above, disaster losses in to- 
bacco do not tend to balance themselves 
with gains as do many other crops. 
While this bill does not guarantee a 
farmer 80 percent of his normal produc- 
tion, it does assure him that if his pro- 
duction falls below 80 percent of his 
5-year average because of natural disas- 
ter that he, rather than someone else 
will receive the ‘benefit of the short 
crop caused by his loss by obtaining 
an merease the following year. 


New Navy Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by rea- 
son of unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I call your atten- 
tion to the following editorial appearing 
in the Los Angeles Herald Examiner on 
Tuesday, July 17, 1962. 

New Navy HOSPITAL 

Congress has finally granted the repeated 
pleas for a new Navy hospital in Long Beach 
to serve this area of southern California 
for the needs of the members of all of 
the armed services. 

But the result is a rather hollow victory. 
Instead of the 500-bed hospital which had 
been requested as a minimum to meet the 
desperate need here (a 600- or 750- bed 
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would have been more adequate), all we're 
getting is a 350-bed hospital. 

It is pointed out that this is the third 
largest naval base in the Nation, with more 
than 100 naval vessels their home 
port here. And yet the limited scope of the 
proposed naval hospital would provide 
neither the specialist services nor the train- 
ing needed in a proper first class hospital. 

The fact that there is no other adequate 
military hospital facility in the entire Los 
Angeles-Long Beach area makes the situa- 
tion even more critical. 

We hope that before this project gets 
close to the contract or construction stage 
there will be a change of thinking in Wash- 
ington which will decide not to build half 
a hospital, but a full and complete institu- 
tion which would be a pride of southern 
California. 

This is a project which has long been 
sought here by numerous organizations. 
This includes the Navy League, the Los 
Angeles County Board of Supervisors and 
Los Angeles City Council, the Long Beach 
City Council, the Military Affairs Committee 
of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
Orange County and the San Pedro Chamber 
of Commerce. 

It also has been requested by many vet- 
erans organizations and by the Surgeon 
General of the Navy. 


Selling the Dairy Industry Down the 
River? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, in the July 
18 issue of the Dairy Record, a writer 
raises a question which should concern 
all Members of the House. That ques- 
tion is: “Are Secretary of Agriculture 
Freeman and his advisers in the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture selling the 
dairy industry down the river in order 
that it get in such a hopeless mess that 
dairy farmers will, as a last resort, swal- 
low the production control plan?” For 
the benefit of all of our colleagues, I 
am inserting the main sections of the 
article into the RECORD. 

Bernina THE News 

There is an uneasy and growing feeling 
in the dairy industry including dairy co- 
operative leaders that Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Orville L. Freeman and his brain trust- 
ers in the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
are selling the dairy industry down the river 
in order that it get in such a hopeless mess 
that dairy farmers will, as a last resort, swal- 
low the production control plan. 

From this commentator’s reading of the 
editorial comments of Dairy Record, one does 
not have to read between the lines to con- 
clude that Dairy Record has been convinced 
for some time that this is Secretary Free- 
man's strategy. He is a tough cookie, and 
if he cannot get what he wants in a regular 
manner, he ts not above using threats and 
coercion. 

Prior to the time that the House voted 
on the farm bill that, of course, included a 
dairy section, the administration used an in- 
ordinate amount of pressure on the House 
Members in an attempt to win a favorable 
yote for the bill. There were threats of re- 
prisals, and there were offers of pork bar- 
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rels; and in view of all of it, it is something 
of a minor miracle that the bill was defeated. 

Despite the fact that the surpluses of dairy 
products continue to mount, the Secretary 
according to all reports, is singularly uncon- 
cerned. He does, however, take time out, at 
more or less regular intervals, to make a 
public announcement of how much the dairy 
program is costing and how much it is going 
to cost during the next fiscal year. Of 
course, that is like offering raw meat bare- 
handed to an untamed lion, for each time 
such an announcement is made, newspaper 
columnists and newspaper writers make 
much to-do about it and start playing the 
broken record about the selfish farmers get- 
ting richer and richer and richer and richer. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation has 
quite a tonnage of soybean oil that it knows 
not what to do with, It cannot dispose of 
it overseas, contrary to its do-gooder aspi- 
rations when it put a high support price on 
soybeans. At that time, we were told that 
the world was sorely in need of the products 
of soybeans, but disposition has become 
more than a slight headache. 

Whether or not the administration had 
anticipated it, the soybean oll that has been 
shipped to foreign nations has just about 
shutoff any possibilities of shipping butter 
or butter oil out of the country. Soybean 
oll is being used instead. 

The administration now is going to con- 
vert butter into 100 million pounds of butter 
oll because cold storage warehouses are 80 
choked with butter that room has to be 
provided for additional surplus stocks. So, 
now what do we do with the butter oll? 
The whole thing is becoming messier and 
messier, and don’t be too surprised if the 
administration offers a separate bill to Con- 
gress that includes compulsory controls and 
a proviso that if dairy farmers do not accept 
them that the support price could be re- 
duced from zero to 50 percent. Such legis- 
lation would be highly unpalatable, but un- 
der such circumstances dairy farmers would 
hardly have any other choice but to vote 
favorably. 

Incidentally, according to reports the Na- 
tional Milk Producers Federation has de- 
cided on a policy against all control meas- 
ures. 

One of the unfortunate aspects of the 
dairy legislative picture at the present time 
is that some of the strongest champions that 
the industry has had in the past are 80 
Closely tied up with the administration 
that they seemingly cannot or will not 
battle it out for the dairymen. 


Artist Dikran Chakmakian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent issue of Jersey Parade, of Wald- 
wick, N.J., a well-deserved tribute is paid 
by its editor, M. Martin Turpanjian, to 
the artistry of one of my constituents, 
Dikran Chakmakian, of Englewood, N.J. 

It has been my good fortune to know 
Mr. Chakmakian for more than 20 years. 
Some years ago he presented me with a 
fine oil portrait of myself which he had 
painted without my knowledge, from a 
photograph. My family and I greatly 
treasure this portrait. Mr. Chakmakian 
nas had a long and successful career in 
business as well as in oil painting. Be- 
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cause of the universal interest we all 
have in the success of those who come 
to our shores from abroad, under unani- 
mous consent I place this tribute to him 
in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

Artist DIKRAN CHAKMAKIAN 

(By M. Martin Turpanjian) 

Dikran S. Chakmakian, of Englewood, is 
an outstanding creative artist, His fame is 
widespread both abroad and in the United 
States. He was born in Aintab, ancient Ar- 
menia, and has served as art college teach- 
er with great honor and distinction. He has 
executed portraits of many famous personali- 
ties abroad and in America. He married 
the former Miss Lucy Nazarian in 1920 and 
came to the United States in 1923. 

There is nothing mystical or mysterious 
about a creative artist such as Mr. Chak- 
makian. He is a gifted person designated 
with a divine selectivity to decorate, beautify 
and adorn crass materialistic human society. 
It has been his divine legacy. It has been 
his ordained mission in life. His art crea- 
tions have been displayed in the World's Fair 
and in numerous art galleries. He is one 
of the greatest living religious artists in 
America today. He has done in oil the 
portrayals of ancient and modern Armenian 
religious leaders of outstanding character 
and moral dignity. 

Not so long ago Vasken I, Armenian Cathol- 
icos—Patriarch, the supreme spiritual leader 
of all Armenians in the world, visited the 
United States and consecrated the new Ber- 
gen County Armenian Apostolic Church at 
Tenafly. Mr. Chakmakian had on display 
his portrayal of the Armenian pontiff there. 
He also has portrayed numerous religious art 
creations now in the Bergen County Arme- 
nian Church auditorium. He painted in oils 
the marvelous portrayals of eternal prophets 
and religious leaders. His paintings project 
an ethical sense of exalted idealism. They 
awaken the mass mind with the rapturous 
impact of divine inspiration. He has scored 
a positive triumph as a magnificent portrait 
art painter of first magnitude and as an ec- 
clesiastical artist of a very high rank. Celeb- 
rities abroad and in the United States ad- 
mire the uncanny genius of Mr. Chakmakian 
in portraying their personalities in the liv- 
ing accuracy of startling realism. His art its 
alive with living animation. He is in an ex- 
alted class. We can truthfully classify him 
with the aristocracy of genius. 


Man of Mystery: William Walton, an 
Artist Credited by the New York Times 
With Persuading the President Not To 
Save the Historic Lafayette Square 
Buildings in the Nation’s Capital Is 
Now Credited by the Washington 
(D.C.) Star With Saving Them—The 
Truth Seems To Be Elusive j 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times on February 14, 1962, pointed 
out that while in the Senate President 
Kennedy joined a move to preserve the 
Dolley Madison and Benjamin Tayloe 
houses, and the Belasco Theater, on La- 
fayette Square. 
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According to the New York Times, the 
President lost that round, but got an- 
other chance to thwart the razing of 
these famous structures when he became 
President. Influential in getting Mr. 
Kennedy to change his mind and decide 
not to save them was the President's old 
friend, William Walton, an artist, ac- 
cording to the New York Times. 

Mr. Walton, we were told by the New 
York Times, advised Mr. Kennedy that 
the Dolley Madison and Benjamin Tay- 
loe houses no longer had any historical 
meaning and that the Belasco Theater 
was not architecturally significant. 

Not so at all, according to the Wash- 
ington (D.C.) Star, which reported on 
July 14, 1962, that William Walton, a 
friend and close adviser of the Kennedy 
family, was most critical of the Federal 
buildings which were to replace the Mad- 
ison, and Tayloe houses, and the Belasco 
Theater. 

According to the Star: 

Hé reportedly was instrumental in direct- 
ing the administration toward the new 
broader concept. 


A new plan was developed, as a result 
of Mr. Walton’s efforts, the Star said, 
which calls for saving the Dolley Madi- 
son and Tayloe-Cameron houses. The 
new plan, according to the Star, will cost 


- $1,096,500 while the plan that was 


scrapped cost $500,000. One and one- 
half million dollars for plans does seem 
rather expensive, even under the New 
Frontier, and this may be the reason 
the official planners were bypassed. 

The National Capital Planning Com- 
mission was not given the courtesy of 
any advance information on the change- 
over by the White House, apparently, for 
the Washington (D.C.) Star reports 
that: P. 

Mrs. James Rowe, Planning Commission 
Chairman, said yesterday she had heard 
rumblings of dissatisfaction with the old de- 
sign. But she said she had no information 
about the new contract. 


This is the way it is with the New 
Frontier. The National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission, the official planning 
body, is bypassed, while William Walton 
actually directs the course of architec- 
tural and cultural matters in the White 
House. If everything reported about 
him by the New York Times, and the 
Washington (D.C.) Star is true then he 
would have to possess the finesse in the 
arts and diplomacy of a Harry Hopkins 
and a Rasputin. 

The actual facts as to Mr. Walton's 
role in saving historic Lafayette Square 
from destruction may be elusive, but it 
does seem as though the subscribers to 
the New York Times and the Washing- 
ton (D.C.) Star are entitled to the facts 
having paid for such. So far, these dis- 
tinguished newspapers seem to have 
been reporting hearsay or playing their 
hunches, 

It may turn out, if these newspapers 
delve into the matter, that Mr. Walton 
was really off somewhere painting yet 
another masterpiece. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
articles by the New York Times and the 
Washington D.C.) Star to which I have 
been referring. 
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From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 14, 1962 
OLD BUILDINGS To STAY ON LAFAYETTE 
SQUARE 

The Kennedy adminictration has junked 
plans to build two large Federal buildings 
on Lafayette Square, deciding instead to re- 
tain historic houses once slated for demoli- 
tion. 

A new concept of small Federalist style 
buildings along the fringe of the park is 
being developed instead. 

The small buildings would house execu- 
tive offices. Toward the interior of the 
block, bullding heights might rise. But the 
tree-shaded streets of the historic park 
would retain a Federalist flavor partly origi- 
nal and partly copied. 

The new plan calls for saving the Dolly 
Madison and Tayloe-Cameron houses on the 
east side of Lafayette Park, about eight 
19th century town houses or the west side 
of the park and, hopefully, the old Court 
of Claims Building on the northeast corner 
of 17th and Pennsylvania Avenue, NW. 

As under the old plan, the historic De- 
catur and Blair-Lee Houses in the Jackson 
Place block would also be retained. 

CONTRACTS TERMINATED 

Architectural contracts with two Boston 
firms have been terminated, according to 
One relisble source. A spokesman for one 
firm, reached by telephone in Boston, said 
the contract obligated him to refer any 
qQuieries from the press to the GSA. 

The Boston architect, retained by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, proposed a large executive 
Office building on the west side of Lafayette 
Square. It stirred considerable debate. As 
the design grew it took on a kind of amor- 
phous shape fitted betwee. historic houses 
Which were to be retained. 

The National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion approved the precise location and pre- 
cise heights of the plan for the larger build- 
ing, however. 

WALTON'S INFLUENCE SEEN 

Artist William Walton, a friend and close 
Adviser of the Kennedy family, was among 
the most critical of the monumental build- 
ing concept on the square. He reportedly 
Was instrumental in directing the adminis- 
tration toward the new broader concept. 

The GSA said the successor firm to the 
Boston architects was John Carl Warnecke 
& Associates, of San Francisco. 

Their architect; have been at work for 
Several weeks in a small building across 
Pennsylvania avenue from the White House 
on the square, 

The San Francisco firm's job is to map a 
Master plan for the square relating com- 
Plex factors of architectural and landscape 
design to its historic character.” 

A GSA spokesman said the San Francisco 
firm has been awarded a $1,096,500 contract 
and been given about 65 weeks to develop 
& new master plan and design buildings 
involved. 

Historic structures on the square will be 
Combined with new structures possessing a 
harmonious relation with existing buildings, 
GSA said. 

The aim of Governmént officials is to 
Provide a quiet and dignified setting for the 
White House. 

DESIGNED NOTABLE BUILDING 


The California firm has designed buildings 
Such as the U.S. Embassy at Bangkok, Thai- 
land. In the last 10 years, the concern won 
27 national and regional awards for excel- 
lence in design. Replicas of its projects are 

museums throughout the world, according 
to the GSA. 

Two major buildings must be worked by 
the firm into its “master plan.“ These are 
a new executive office for the President and 
a new building for the U.S. Court of Claims 
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and the U.S. Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals. 

The discarded designs of the Boston archi- 
tects put the court buildings on the east 
side of the square. It would have been about 
70 feet high, coinciding with the Treasury 
Annex. 

The executive office building, now aban- 
doned, would have gone up on the present 
site of the old court building on the west side 
of the square. Under that plan, a nine-story 
section of executive offices would have ex- 
tended along 17th Street most of the way 
from H Street to Pennsylvania Avenue with 
setback planting areas at both sides of the 
building. 

ORD BY COMMISSION 


A preliminary design for the court build- 
ing was given the Planning Commission but 
no design for the more controversial execu- 
tive office was submitted by the administra- 
tion, under the old contracts. The Commis- 
sion, however, approved the concept of both. 

Mrs. James Rowe, Planning Commission 
Chairman, said yesterday she had heard 
rumblings of dissatisfaction with the old 
design. But she said she had no information 
about the new contract. 

The Boston firms, engaged by the Elsen- 
hower administration, are Perry, Shaw, Hep- 
burn, and Dean and Shepley, Bullfinch, 
Richardson, and Abbott. 


{From the New York Times, Feb. 14, 1962. 


DEMOLITION NEAR IN LAFAYETTE SQUARE— 
KENNEDY UNLIKELY To SPARE FAMILIAR 
DWELLING PLACES IN WHITE HOUSE AREA— 
Orrices To Rist THERE—PRESIDENT ONCE 
FoucHtr Pian To Raze BUILDINGS LINKED 
TO 19TH CENTURY FIGURES 

(By Marjorie Hunter) 

WASHINGTON, February 13.—The battle 
of Lafayette Square is over—at least for the 
time being. The renovators have won again. 

This is the word from the White House, 
where President Kennedy has briefly raised 
the traditionalists’ hopes that a last-minute 
rescue would save the square's town-green 
atmosphere from the wrecker’s ball and 
functional Federal architecture. 

Despite shots still being fired by lovers of 
the status quo, the President is not ex- 
pected to halt the razing of most of the old 
houses and buildings on the east and west 
sides of the square, 

Lafayette Square, sometimes called the 
front yard of the White House, occupies 
the two blocks directly across Pennsylvania 
Avenue from the Executive Mansion. 

HOME OF SALONS 

Here Dolly Madison held social court. 
Here John Hay and Henry Adams held lit- 
erary salons in their town houses. ‘Here 
members of the Cosmos and Washington 
Clubs relaxed in quiet comfort. And here 
Secretary of State William H. Seward was 
stabbed, almost fatally, the night Abraham 
Lincoln was killed. 

Many of these landmarks are already gone. 
The homes where Hay wrote a monumental 
biography of Lincoln and where his friend 
Adams wrote “The Education of Henry Ad- 
ams“ have been replaced by the Hay-Adams 
Hotel. Secretary Seward's home was torn 
down years ago. 

The Dolly Madison house, burned in 1820, 
will be demolished soon. 

Scheduled to go, too, is the Benjamin Tay- 
loe house, bullt in 1828 and later known as 
the Little White House when Senator Mark 
Hanna lived there during the McKinle: 
administration. : 

THEATER TO BE LEVELED 


The wreckers will also level the Belasco 
Theater, bullt in 1895 as an opera house and 
later turned into a theater for such visiting 
performers as Sarah Bernhardt, David War- 
field and DeWolf Hopper. It was used as a 
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Stage Door Canteen for servicemen during 
World War II and is now the home of United 
Service Organizations in the capital. 

Unless there is a last-minute stay of ex- 
ecution, it appears that only two houses, 
both on the west side of the square, will 
escape the wrecking crews. 

One is historic Decatur House, built by 
Comdr, Stephen Decatur in 1818, during the 
administration of James Monroe. It is at 
the northwest corner of the square. 

The other is a brick townhouse, built about 
1835 but bearing a far less important his- 
torical pedigree. It is at the southwest. cor- 
ner, 

OFFICE BUILDING PLANNED 


By sparing these two corner houses, the 
administration apparently has decided to use 
them as a frame for the new Executive Of- 
fice Building to be erected in that block. 

No such historic framework is planned for 
the building that will the U.S. Court of 
Claims and the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals on the east side of the square. 

While in the Senate, Mr. Kennedy joined 
a move to preserve the Madison and Tayloe 
houses and the Belasco Theater—the area 
where the court building will be erected. 

He lost that round, but got another chance 
to thwart the razing of the old buildings 
when he became President. 

Influential in getting Mr. Kennedy to 
change his mind was his old friend, William 
Walton, an artist. 


ADVISED ON SIGNIFICANCE 


Early last year, Mr. Kennedy named Mr. 
Walton as his adviser on the historic impor- 
tance of buildings surrounding Lafayette 
Square. 

Mr. Walton advised Mr. Kennedy that the 
Dolly Madison house had been completely 
changed when remodeled for the Cosmos 
Club in 1895 and no longer had any his- 
torical meaning. He said the same thing 
was true of the Tayloe house, also used by 
the Cosmos Club before it moved 10 years 
ago. And he reported that the Belasco Thea- 
ter was not architecturally significant. 

At the farther end of the square, Mr. Wal- 
ton reported, only the Decatur house Is his- 
torically important. However, it is under- 
stood that he favored retaining the big town 
house on the other corner to balance the 
Decatur house. 

Just around the corner, in that same block 
but not facing the square, are Blair House 
and the adjoining Lee House, Used as guest 
houses for visiting dignitaries, they will be 
kept intact. 

Less likely to survive the wreckers is the 
old Corcoran Gallery, built in 1859. It is 
next to the Lee House and is now used by the 
Court of Claims, 

President Kennedy toured the square and 
surrounding areas at dusk a few weeks ago. 
The next day, he told his new conference 
that he was trying to decide whether “the 
old court building” should come down or 
whether trees should be planted there. He 
said he believed that trees should be planted. 


Assistance to the Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 20, 1962 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement that I presented 


to the Subcommittee on Europe of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee: 
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ETATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, OF 
‘New Yor, BEFORE THE HOUSE FOREIGN Ar- 
rams SUBCOMMITTEE ON EUROPẸ IN SUPPORT 
oF ASSISTANCE TO CAPTIVE NATIONS, JULY 
20, 1962 
Madam Chairman, I appreciate the oppor- 

tunity to present my views before the sub- 
committee on this vital subject. As once 
again we commemorate Captive Nations 
Week the question arises: What are we doing 
and what more can we do to assist the peo- 
ples behind the Iron Curtain? Are our ex- 
pressions of hope for their liberation mean- 
ingless cliches? Have we in reality already 
written off eastern and central Europe—the 
Baltic States, the Balkans, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia, and even East Germany—as 
irreyocably lost to the Soviet Union? Is our 
commemoration of Captive Nations Week 
simply a vacuous attempt to convince the 
rest of the world of our support for the 
liberation of Communist countries, and does 
our inaction belie our intentions? 

If liberation is interpreted as physical 
deliverance through military intervention, 
then surely we can be accused of inaction, 
for direct interference in eastern and central 
Europe, I think all will admit, would be folly. 
Soviet suppressions of the revolts in East 
Germany in 1953 and in Poland in 1956, the 
blood bath in Hungary, and the raising of 
the concrete wall in East Berlin in the sum- 
mer of 1961 are convincing examples of the 
Soviet determination to squelch by whatever 
means necessary any attempts to shake off 
Communist rule within the satellites. Un- 
questionably, direct military attempts by the 
United States to free eastern and central 
Europe uside from the fact that they would 
be severely criticized by world public opinion 
as interference in domestic affairs, as great 
power meddling—would bring into play the 
full force of Soviet recriminatory power. 
Most likely such action not only would ac- 
complish nothing in the heart of Europe, but 
might even provoke Soviet missiles into 
zooming toward New York and Washington. 

But military intervention is not the only 
means of assisting the captive nations. In 
this epoch of cold war there are subtler and 
less futile methods. For the current battle 
between the Communist and the Western 
World is less a physical war of territorial 
expansion than a psychological duel for the 
minds of men, and the most effective weap- 
ons are words than guns. Thus, a 
very important factor in the mid-20th-cen- 
tury labyrinth of international politics is 
communication, and it is by keeping the 
channels of communication open between 
the free world and the satellite states of 
Eastern and central Europe, I submit, that 
we can best assist the captive nations toward 
liberations. For, in communicating with 
them we can remind them of what life in 
the free world is like so that they do not 
forget any way of life but communism, so 
they do not lose sight of the goal of eventual 
liberation. In communicating with them we 
can constantly reassure them of our dedica- 
tion to our own way of life, of our humani- 
tarian motives, of our support for their right 
to freedom. 

And In spite of Soviet restrictions on rela- 
tions between the satellites and the Western 
World, there is one thing the Iron Curtain 
cannot keep out—a radio beam. The Voice 
of America ig the most effective single weapon 
of the United States behind the Iron Curtain. 
Its efficacy is twofold: It offers contact with 
the outside world to the captive nations be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, it reassures them that 
the West has not forgotten them; and, at the 
same time, by presenting an undistorted pic- 
ture of how the West lives and of what U.S. 
objectives are, it is a most effective weapon 
of U.S. foreign policy. In these times of 


cold war its penetration into the satellites 


has become such a piercing thorn in the side 
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of the Soviet Union that it has been esti- 
mated the Kremlin spends more money in 
jamming Voice broadcasts than the United 
States sepnds In producing them. 

With the establishment of the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency in 1953 as an independent 
agency responsible for the Government's 
oversea information program the Voice of 
America became the radio network of the 
USIA, The objectives of the Agency are: 
(1) to explain U.S, policy and goals; (2).to 
counter hostile propeganda; (3) to demon- 
strate the harmony of U.S. policies with the 
legitimate aspirations of other peoples; and 
(4) to promote understanding of the life and 
culture of the United States. Over 200 hours 
of programs weekly, consisting primarily of 
factual news and commentary, are directed 
toward the Iron Curtain countries. In order 
to overcome Soviet Jamming, programs orig- 
inating in Washington or in Munich, Ger- 
many, are recorded at oversea relay bases 
and then repeated over short, medium, and 
long wave. Many p are repeated at 
peak listening periods throughout the day on 
various wave lengths. And in spite of ex- 
tensive Soviet attempts at Jamming, reports 
of defectors and letters from behind the Iron 
Curtain Indicate that the Voice of America 
does nonetheless get through. 

But are we doing enough? Could our pro- 
gram be more effective? ‘The report of the 
President's Committee on Information Ac- 
tivities Abroad contained some telling con- 
clusions The report revealed that the total 
of U.S, information activities abroad consti- 
tuted about 1 percent of the approximate 
total of $50 billion spent annually for na- 
tional security. The committee, not sur- 
prisingly, recommended that our oversea in- 
formation efforts be increased. It pointed 
out that our period of history has seen a 
marked shift in the mission and style of 
diplomacy, resulting from technological de- 
velopments in transportation and communi- 
cations, the growing role of public opinion 
in world affairs, and the persistence of the 
ideological, economic, and strategic struggle 
with the Communist world. These changes 
pose a challenge we must meet. 

How do our efforts compare with those of 
the Soviet Union? It is here that the seri- 
ousness of the challenge comes into sharpest 
focus. A conservative estimate of the 
amount spent by the Soviet Union and its 
satellites in 1957 on propaganda has been 
listed as somewhere between $500 and $750 
million—with an additional $100 million or 
so devoted to jamming free world broad- 
casts... The USIA appropriations for 1962, 
on the other hand, were a mere 8111.5 mil- 
lion, and the requested budget for 1963 is 
slightly over $141,200,000. Obyiously, in 
order to counter Soviet propaganda, our ef- 
forts must be of commensurate proportions. 
In the war of ideas we must have the 
financial resources to make our ideas efec- 
tively heard. 

As just one instance of the means at our 
disposal for countering Soviet propaganda 
or for presenting information withheld from 
the public by the Kremlin, in November 1961 
the Voice of America broadcast to the Iron 
Curtain countries a program called “Have 
You Been Told?“ Presented in Russian, 
English, Ukrainian, Georgian, Armenian, and 
the Baltic languages, the program told about 
the Soviet breach of the nuclear test mora- 
tortum while negotiations were still in prog- 
ress, the magnitude of the tests, the possible 
consequences of fallout for future genera- 
tions, and the worldwide protests against 


‘See the Department of State Bulletin, 
Feb. 6, 1961, pp. 185-194. 

George V. Allen, “Information Is a Two- 
Way street,” “Challenge,” February 1958, p. 
48. 
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the Soviet breach of the moratorium.’ 
Fifty-two transmitters were used for the 
purpose, and the broadcast was carried dur- 
ing 8 hours of prime listening time. The 
program was repeated later to the satellite 
countries on regular broadcast hours, USIA 
monitors reported that in spite of intense 
efforts, the Soviet Union was unable to jam 
the broadcasts adequately, and that even in 
some areas òf Moscow itself, which is heavily 
jammed, the broadcast came through. 

This is one very good example of how the 
United States can seize the political offen- 
sive in eastern and central Europe. Our 
policy must adapt itself to the reality of 
political conditions and must meet the chal- 
lenge posed by the new means of direct con- 
tact with the people of foreign countries 
offered by modern communications, The 
reality of political conditions behind the 
Iron Curtain—the firm control of Commu- 
nist totalitarianism over the populace and 
the determination of Moscow to hold on to 
its satellites—dictate the futility and rash- 
ness of a Western military offensive behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

The possibility of direct contact with the 
people of these countries offers an alterna- 
tive means of taking the political offensive. 
Programs such as “Have You Been Told?” 
present facts about Soviet policy and its im- 
plications which would otherwise never have 
reached the peoples behind the Iron Curtain. 
Regular news programs keep these peoples 
informed of what is really happening in the 
world and act as an antidote to Soviet dis- 
tortion. Explanations of our policies and 
information about the life and culture of the 
United States enhance their understanding 
of our country and uncover the falsity of 
Soviet propaganda. 

Most important of all, the broadcasts in 
themselves are a means of communication 
inside the Iron Curtain. They are an arm of 
the free world reaching to the Communist 
bloc, They reassure the peoples of the cap- 
tive nations that the West has not aban- 
doned them. The Voice of America is a very 
important weapon in the cold war of words, 
and it is our single most effective means of 
seizing the offensive in the psychological war 
over eastern and central Europe. 

But any weapon, military or political, is 
expensive. To be more effective, to counter 
more completely the challenge of Soviet 
propaganda, USIA'’s budget appropriation 
should be increased so that the Voice of 
America can hammer at the Iron Curtain 
from still more directions, so that its broad- 
casting hours can be extended, and so that 
its power can be intensified in order better 
to combat Soviet jamming. : 

In conclusion, the importance of the Voice 
of America for the captive nations of East- 
ern and Central Europe cannot be better 
summed up than in the words of the Direc- 
tor of the U.S. Information Agency, Mr. Ed- 
ward R. Murrow: 

“The truth may not alone make us free. 
But we shall never be free without knowing 
the truth.“ 


U.S. Information Agency, 17th Review of 
Operations July 1 to Dec. 31, 1961. 

‘U.S. Information Agency, Voice of Amer- 
ica, 20th anniversary commemoration, Mon- 
day, Feb. 26, 1962. 
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cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


Let’s Keep the Record Straight on 
Hanford 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 23, 1962 


mat. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, during 
recent debate on the Hanford power 
Proposal, I felt obligated to speak out 
Mist an article that had been placed 

the ConaresstonaL Recor of July 16, 
poa, which purported to answer the 
q 


Sheets on Hanford New Pro- 
Plant’ Reactor Electric Generating 
z t” which I had inserted in the Con- 
ESSIONAL Recorp of July 13, 1962. The 
mort time at my disposal limited me to 
able out just a few of the question- 
Statements made in the so-called 

Ey of my fact sheets. 
pro en though we, who opposed this 
tearect last year, were successful in de- 
the g this latest attempt to circumvent 
be Will of the House, the record should 
dente straight. I am therefore pre- 
Pad herewith a full rebuttal to the 
I Dt to cast doubt on my fact sheets: 
ive Said in that fact statement, “objec- 
Say e as last year.” The proponents 
jee is not the same. Last year’s ob- 
Ber ve was the construction of electric 


ery of such power to the Bonneville 
ha That is exactly what would 
Rothing wader ae 8 proposal and 
can change it. Even Washing- 

ton public Power Supply System admit- 
that a letter to AEC and Bonneville 

1 the objective was the same. 

be a the “Federal Government would 
facto guarantor for Washington 
bonds » Power Supply System revenue 


on we Proponents disagree. I said black 
Ville Pow in my fact sheets, the Bonne- 
the v er Administration, an agency of 
that — Government, freely admitted 
a val mneville would deliver power of 
ue equal to all Washington Public 
Supply System costs and in that 
€ terms of the contract would be 
for the revenue bonds which 
How issued to finance the plant.” 
Spelled much clearer does it need to be 
I out? 


ington pu 8 fact sheet, the Wash- 
Dosa] c Power Supply System pro- 
Provides for Federal takeover of 

The uction reactor powerplant.” 
Over „Proponents claim that this take- 
can done only after congres- 
provision thorization. There is no such 
act on anywhere in the proposed con- 
Ther, m Which facts can be based, 
were provisions in the contract 
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under which the contract could be termi- 
nated with an obligation for the Gov- 
ernment to reimburse the Washington 
Public Power Supply System for all costs, 
bond redemption, and so forth. 

I said, New production reactor costs 
have skyrocketed.” 

The proponents said I had overlooked 
the fact that every nuclear project in 
the United States has exceeded its ori- 
ginal cost estimate. I did not overlook 
this failing of AEC to make realistic 
cost estimates. It is something the Con- 
gress should recognize in the future in 
evaluating all proposed projects. The 
public power proponents on the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy who in- 
sisted on AEC starting out on a con- 
vertible type production reactor before 
the proper research and designing was 
completed should hereafter think twice 
before making such a recommendation. 

The fact remains that “new production 
reactor costs have skyrocketed.” How 
else can you describe a $20-million in- 
crease in October 1961 and a $23 million 
additional increase in March 1962? No 
one knows just what the actual end cost 
may be. This in the face of assurances 
presented to the Congress by the AEC in 
September 1960, 2 years after the project 
was started, that the new production re- 
actor would be completed within the 
original $145 million cost estimate and 
on time as scheduled. 

I said: “generating plant costs have 
increased.” 

The proponents claim I said “generat- 
ing facilities of the new production re- 
actor have increased in cost from $95 
to $130 million.” This is not true. I 
said: 

Last year the estimated cost of construct- 
ing generating facilities at Hanford new 
production reactor was $95 million. Now 
we are told that Washington Public Power 
Supply System will have to issue $130 mil- 
lion in bonds to finance the project. 


My statement is true. Testimony was 
given before our subcommittee earlier 
this year that the new production react- 
or generating plant construction cost in- 
crease was $5 or $10 million, with other 
items accounting for the balance of the 
increase to $130 million. 

I said, “new production reactor power 
nonfirm.” The proponents have to ad- 
mit that this is true, but attempt to 
minimize how unrealiable such power 
would be. The fact remains that the 
new production reactor is of a new and 
untried design. Numerous and serious 
design and construction problems have 
developed, the cost has increased by $50 
million, and there is no assurance that 
operational problems may well prevent 
the optimum production now estimated. 

There are to be numerous scheduled 
outages during dual-purpose operation 
to permit refueling in connection with 
plutonium production. The number is 


apparently classified, as no mention is 
made of the number in any public re- 
port. I have been informed that other 
nuclear experts feel that the scheduled 
and unscheduled outages of the new pro- 
duction reactor might result in a maxi- 
mum plant factor of not more than 
one-half that estimated by AEC and its 
engineers. 

In contrast, hydroelectric plants with 
sufficient water supply are extremely re- 
liable and fossil-fueled steam electric 
generating units have often operated a 
full year or more without a shutdown. 

I said, “new production reactor power 
would be costly.” The proponents at- 
tempt to refute this by breaking the 
item into five segments. Their first seg- 
ment relates to two of the six items I 
listed as being necessary to a proper 
evaluating of the real cost of new pro- 
duction reactor power. They inferred 
that I had a “complete misunderstand- 
ing of the proposed arrangements.” 

The proponents claim that the pro- 
posed payments for steam would pro- 
vide some reimbursement to the Gov- 
ernment and that such amount could 
be over $125 million. Actually, the pro- 
posed payments for steam in the first 
4 years, for instance, will total only 
$600,000 or less than one-twelfth the 
interest cost on the convertibility feature 
alone. It is also possible and so ad- 
mitted by the proponents that the total 
payments for steam over the life of the 
project could be a minimum of $3 million. 

I indicated that a “reasonable portion 
of the fuel costs and operating and main- 
tenance costs of new production reactor” 
should be included in che new production 
reactor power costs, so as to help rea- 
lize the reduction in plutonium as re- 
ported to Congress.” The proponents 
again accuse me of a lack of understand- 
ing of the proposed arrangements. I 
understand full well the intent in the 
proposed arrangements to ignore this 
proper charge against new production 
reactor power. The proponents also 
claim that only through the proposed 
contract can the Government reduce the 
cost of plutonium. Actually, the con- 
tract would result in increased hidden 
costs or losses to the taxpayers. 

I said there should be a charge for the 
Bonneville Power Administration reserve 
capacity that must be provided, in order 
to back up the new production reactor 
power during the numerous times the 
new production reactor will be out of 
service. The proponents infer that in 
the early years of new production reactor 
power operations, Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration would have a surplus of re- 
serve electric generating capacity, so no 
charge should be made for the reserve 
capacity necessary to back up new pro- 
duction reactor power. This is a proper 
charge regardless of whether Bonneville 
has surplus capacity or not. 
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I said that a proper charge should 
be made for transmission costs. Again, 
the proponents claim that. Bonneville 
Power Administration feasibility studies 
made a proper allowance for this. Here, 
again, there is no assurance that a 
proper charge will be made, as the $4 
per kilowatt-year mentioned is totally 
unrealistic. : 

I said there should be a charge against 
new production reactor power for lost 
revenue to Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration due to use of new production 
reactor power when Bonneville Power 
Administration had surplus power going 
to waste. The record is clear and Bon- 
neville has testified that under both 
median and adverse streamflow con- 
ditions there will be a varying number 
of months of each year for many years 
in the future when Bonneville will have 
up to 3 million or more kilowatts of con- 
tinuous power going to waste over its 
hydroelectric dams. During those pe- 
riods, if power is produced at new pro- 
duction reactor, it can only replace pow- 
er that would otherwise be generated by 
these hydroplants. It is just that 
simple. 

I said, “Bonneville to exchange low- 
priced firm power for high cost nonfirm 
power,” and that “use of new produc- 
tion reactor power would require Bonne- 
ville Power Administration to waste more 
hydropower in certain months.” 

The proponents did not make specific 
reference to the above facts, but went 
into a long dissertation on why they 
claim new production reactor nonfirm 
power will be turned into firm power. 

There can be no denying that Bonne- 
ville power is low-priced power. The 
Bonneville estimate of a $18 million 
deficit for this year—fiscal year 1962— 
is ample testimony to that fact. With 
@ more proper interest cost in keeping 
with those now being paid on long-term 
U.S. bonds, this deficit would be nearer 
$30 million annually. 

That new production reactor power 
would be nonfirm power is well estab- 
lished. That it would be high cost is 
equally easy to establish by taking all 
the proper cost that should be charged 
up to such power production. For in- 
stance, under power-only operation, the 
Washington Public Power Supply Sys- 
tem debt service, the fuel cost and the 
operation and maintenance costs total 
nearly $25 million annually. This does 
not include any charge for interest or 
amortization on the new production re- 
actor itself. Using the Bonneville firm 
power rate of $17.50 per: kilowatt-year, 
Bonneville would have to furnish, during 
the power-only period, 1,430,000 kilo- 
watts of firm power and in return would 
get 800,000 kilowatts of nonfirm power. 
Even if we concede—which we do not— 
that new production reactor power pro- 
duction would permit Bonneville to gen- 
erate 905,000 kilowatts of firm power, it 
would still be a losing proposition. 

With respect to the Bonneville hydro- 
power that would have to be wasted in 
certain months if new production reac- 
tor power is to be utilized, the facts are so 
irrefutable as to make the proponents’ 
arguments fantastic. 

I said: “claim of enhancement to coal 
burning steamplant is absurd,” and 
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“coal burning steamplant would provide 
more desirable power for Pacific North- 
west.” 

The proponents refer to the argument 
that “the Washington Public Power 
Supply System proposal would damage 
the coal industry.” In thus paraphas- 
ing my statements, the proponents ig- 
nore the reference to the absurdity of 
their claims that new production reactor 
would enhance future coal burning 
steamplants in the region. Nor do I 
understand why they make reference to 
eastern coal interests when my state- 
ment contained no such reference. 

The proponents also purposely ig- 
nored my statement that a coal-burning 
steamplant would provide far more desir- 
able power for the Pacific Northwest. 
There can be no question on that score, 
that the coal-burning steamplant would 
be much more reliable and would pro- 
duce more energy per kilowatt of in- 
stalled capacity. Also, it could be shut 
down or power production curtailed 
when excess hydroenergy was available. 

I said: “financial infeasibility alone 
should preclude Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration from executing proposed 
Washington Public Power Supply Sys- 
tem contract.” 

The proponents say that the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration Administra- 
tor testified that Bonneville and Wash- 
ington Public Power Supply System had 
found the proposed arrangements eco- 
nomically and technically feasible. 

My answer to this is that the record 
is clear that to arrive at any such con- 
clusion there had to be highly question- 
able assumptions as to the operating 
schedules together with unwarranted 
writeoff or ignoring of proner costs. 

It is understood that tne Bonneville 
staff made a 50-year operational study 
which showed a deficit of over $200 mil- 
lion with new production reactor power, 
as compared to operation over the same 
period without new production reactor 
power. When questioned on this, the 
Bonneville Administrator was very eva- 
sive and never gave a responsive answer 
to the question, but he did not deny that 
such a study had been made. 

Facts are the entire proposal was 
absurd to say the least, which the ma- 
jority of the House Members could 
plainly see, after free and full debate. 


John Glenn Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, Hu- 
bert F. Lee, of Decatur, Ga., publisher of 
Dixie Business magazine, has announced 
the selection of Lt. Col. John H. Glenn, 
Jr., to receive that publication’s Great 
American Award for 1962. It is particu- 
larly fitting that this year’s award should 
go to Colonel Glenn and he thus joins 
the company of an exclusive group of 
distinguished Americans who have been 
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singled out for this tribute to their 
achievements, I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the magazine’s an- 
nouncement of the 1962 award be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

America's New Heno, Lr. Cor. Jonn H. 

GLENN, In., Is EIGHTH To Bx SELECTED AS 

A GREAT AMERICAN 

(By Hubert F. Lee) 

Lt, Col. John H. Glenn, Jr., has been se- 
lected as a Great American for 1962. 

Selection was made by the editors of Dixie 
Business mazagine. 

Past winners include: Dr. Chas, F. Ket- 
tering, 1955; Cecille B. DeMille, 1956; Helen 
Keller, 1957; Tom D. Spies, M.D., 1958; Sena- 
tor Lister Hill, 1959; Oveta Culp Hobby, 1960: 
R. M. Wilson, M.D., 1961. 

The Great American award was to have 
been a one-time affair to honor the late Dr- 
Chas, F. Kettering for his work in trying to 
find a cure for cancer and establishing the 
Kettering-sponsored work at the Southern 
Research Institute in Birmingham. The 
award was presented to Dr. “Ket” by Dr. 
Thomas W. Martin, the first to be nam 
Man of the South” for 1946. 


Oil in Washington: No Clear-Cut Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr, STEED. Mr. Speaker, an end 10 
the uncertainties that have marked the 
policy of the administration on issues re- 
lated to oil is urgent. 

An article by Mr. Clyde LaMotte 
Washington editor of Oil & Gas J 
in the July 16 issue of that publicatio™ 
presented the situation in such a 
and comprehensive form that I am hert 
with entering the complete text in tP 
RECORD: 

Om IN WASHINGTON: No Crear-Cur Port 
(By Clyde La Motte) 

The record of the Kennedy administration 
in handling oll-related issues has been 
from imposing. w 

The administration not only has failed 
solve any of the major oil problems auring 
its 18 months in office, but has mana 
create some new ones to add to the st 

The net effect has been to leave the 
industry up in the air, waiting for 60 
semblance of a recognizable pattern on 
policy to emerge. t 

This uncertainty was understandable 2 
the outset. But as the months have ve 
by with no break in the fog, many nope 
begun to wonder if there is reason to h 
the situation will ever improve. 

It's not that the Kennedy team has ais’ 
played an antloll attitude. Rather, inorent, 
ing restiveness in the industry stems largos 
from the administration’s seeming inabili 
to come to grips with oil issues, leaving du. 
men in doubt as to what course the Govern 
ment will follow. py 

The situation has been made worn 18 
the manner in which the administration on 
operated. It has been quick to move ees 
oil-problem areas, only to turn shy and n 
committal at the point of decision. 
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MOUNTING PROBLEMS 

The administration's fumbling of import 
Sontrols for residual fuel oil is a prime ex- 
pple of how initial boldness was followed 

Cautiousness and inaction. 

You will recall that one of the first actions 
wien by Interior Secretary Stewart L. Udall 
— Hsin for a public hearing on residual 


nt was in February of last year, and it 
e stage for a prompt policy determina- 
B by the new team in office. 
teat the decision never came. Eventually, 
ang blem was routed to the Office of Civil 
Defense Mobilization, which went 
‘trough a full-dress factfinding study to 
ontermine whether controls on residual-fuel- 
ing ports were needed for national defense 
Security. 
Anda study was completed long ago, but 
nothing has happened. Obviously, the 
— is stalling on that issue. It 
Bion has been unable to reach a conclu- 
der or has deliberately delayed action in or- 
th use the issue as a bargaining tool. 
ina ither case, the industry has been left 
doubt. 


Crude-oil-import controls 
sane greatest turmoil of all has stemmed 
the administration's involvement in 
Kude. oll controls, 
ain, the administration moved in 
vigor. Public hearings were 


Interior was busily engaged in 
ut a new control program. 
ort faltered, too. Interior did 
th a program, but at the last 
there was enough opposition by the 
partment and other Government 
to bring about a stalemate. 
off the hook for the allocation 
at lay just ahead, the administra- 
last December set up a special, 
study committee headed by 
Successor, the Office of Emergency 
It was to report its findings to 
ent by midyear. So far, nothing 
ned, and the deadline has been 
to September 1. 
Asphaltic crudes 

Government study that has been 
lf so long it has almost been for- 
rns a determination as to 
asphaltic content of imported 
d be exempt from the control 
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edy administration inherited 
from the Eisenhower adminis- 
shown no indication of pro- 
an answer. 
Regulatory reform 
of the early aims of the Kennedy 
to overhaul the work of the regu- 
agencies to improve their efficiency 
down on the tremendous back- 


diffe f 
HH 


y t after his election, President Ker- 
y ppointed James M. Landis to make a 
mend ene agencies and to present rec- 


tions. 
Grive ta Well-publicized start, however, the 
and Uttie 


gs 


this goal soon lost momentum. 
Ppeared from the scene long ago 
Temains of the initial effort. 
ABC transactions 


A 
Bary cee Point last year, Internal Revenue 
Sales, Suspended action on ABC producer 


Cleary nee industry's relief, it resumed giving 
but to such deals a short time later, 

Br u left the issue unresolved. IRS; 
Made no the matter “under study,” but has 
transact Pag decision to retain or end ABO 


Advisory groups 
The 
such an an of industry advisory bodies, 


© National Petroleum Council, has 
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been put under a cloud by Justice Depart- 
ment rulings concerning the membership 
and operation of these groups. 

Industry concern is not so much over the 
rulings, themselves, as over its inability to 
get the Justice Department to spell out pre- 
cisely what it wants. Here once more, un- 
certainty is the principal problem. 

Percentage depletion 

Although its view has been sought re- 
peatedly, the administration has not taken a 
stand on oll’s percentage depletion. 

At one time, an announcement was prom- 
ised by this spring. But spring came and 
went, and nothing developed. It is gen- 
erally assumed now that the administration's 
position will be known when it presents its 
tax overhaul pro to Congress. And no 
one yet knows when that will be. 

Meanwhile, some Treasury and Internal 
Revenue Service officials have taken pot- 
shots at percentage depletion from time to 
time in public statements. Since this was 
not an official action, it only served to stir 
up the issue without settling it one way or 
another. 

2. LACK OF LEADERSHIP 

Industry frustration over administration 
indecision is further aggrevated by a seem- 
ing lack of clear-cut channels for oil prob- 
lems. 

That is, who's calling the oil signals for 
the Kennedy administration? 

In the early months, Udall appeared to be 
the top man. But he soon ran into prob- 
lems and soon shifted much of the respon- 
sibility for oll to his Assistant Secretary for 
Minerals, John M. Kelly. 

Kelly wasted no time in tackling the prob- 
lems and is generally given credit for de- 
veloping the control-program recommenda- 
tions Interior proposed last fall. 

However, when that effort stalled at the 
White House, Kelly had littie choice but to 
sit back and await the shaping of signals 
there. He's still waiting. 

OEP also loomed large in the picture for 
a time, and both oil-import-control-program 
studies were shifted to it. Even so, it soon 
began to appear that OEP was being used 
as a way station where issues could be sent 
until someone in the administration decided 
what should be done. i 

In recent months, Meyer Feldman has 
loomed on the oil scene in Washington. 

Feldman, deputy special counsel to the 
President, has become the man to see on 
oil matters. This would indicate that the 
President is leaning toward a staff approach 
rather than a departmental approach and 
that Feldman, rather than Udall or OEP 
Director Edwin A. McDermott, has the re- 
sponsibility for shaping oil policy. 

If this is so, it hasn’t been made clear 
by the President, even within governmental 
circles. ` 

3. POOR COMMUNICATIONS 


As the administration gets bogged down on 
oil problems, its communication with indus- 
try tends to worsen.’ This intensifies the 
guessing game atmosphere in Washington 
and leaves the door open to rumor ped- 
dling. 

The snafu on communications was dem- 
onstrated at the time the trade bill was 
nearing a showdown vote in the House re- 
cently. The official White House position 
on the crude-oil import-control program 
was that this issue was under study by OEP 
and that a White House stand would have 
to be delayed until after that report was 
made—around September 1. 

However, White House aids were quietly 
circulating a memorandum to key oil- 
producer-State Congressmen. The intent 
was to show there was no need for con- 
gressional action on oil imports because the 
administration was planning to take action 
designed to help producers. Some hints 
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were dropped as to what this action would 
be. 


This sort of procedure indicates the ad- 
ministration has already decided what it 
plans to do and is simply using the OEP 
study as a stalling device. Otherwise, how 
could the administration make any promises 
when it hadn’t yet seen a report from 
OEP? 

At this stage, the administration technique 
appears to be to try to placate all factions 
as much as possible until the time arises 
when it is ready to take a position on a 
given oil issue—or until it is forced to do 
so by political or other considerations. 

If that assumption is valid, it may be a 
long time, indeed, before the oil industry 
will be able to discern an oil policy in Wash- 
ington. 


Medical Care for the Aged: He Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA ' 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr, MUNDT. Mr. President, while 
the medicare proposals considered in the 
last few weeks by the Senate are dead 
for this session, their ghosts promise to 
be with us to a great extent this fall. 

In this past Sunday’s Washington 
Post, Mr. Roscoe Drummond, New York 
Herald Tribune columnist, provides a 
concise analysis of what we can expect 
as an election issue, detailing, correctly 
I believe, the action that will be taken 
by the White House in attempting to 
capitalize, strangely enough, on defeat. 

Mr. Drummond’s column is particu- 
larly useful in two respects. On one 
hand he gives a clear explanation of 
what did happen in the Senate to cause 
the defeat of the President’s proposal, 
and on the other his comments serve 
as a warning to the Republican Party 
that this fall, when we go to the peo- 
ple, we must go not only with our rea- 
sons for voting against the President’s 
proposal but be ready to tell readily and 
frequently what the Republican pro- 
gram is for medicare for the elderly citi- 
zens. 

As Republicans I think we have a 
great story to tell, a story of progress. 
We have our record of support for the 
Kerr-Mills bill, signed into law by a 
Republican President, after receiving 
strong support of Republicans in the 
Congress. 

We have our record of support for 
the Saltonstall proposal presented dur- 
ing the recent debate. 

I personally feel that the combina- 
tion of Kerr-Mills and the implementa- 
tion of the provisions as contained in 
the Saltonstall proposal not only pro- 
vides the Republican Party with a sound 
record, but a strong issue as well—and 
most important, the best program for 
solving the problem of medical and hos- 
pital care for the aged. I submit that 
this is the proper solution, and since 
the issue is to be plunked into the mid- 
dle of the political arena this fall, I 
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likewise submit that it is a winning issue 
for the Republican Party. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article by Mr. Drum- 
mond printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GOP NEEDS PRACTICAL ALTERNATIVE; MEDICARE 
Can Bx CRUCIAL ISSUE 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

It is entirely reasonable and proper that 
Preisdent Kennedy should make his defeated 
medicare bill an important issue in this year’s 
congressional election. 

He needs an issue, and if medical care can 
help him get another Demorcatic Congress 
elected this fall, there is no reason why he 
shouldn't use it to the full. 

The matter which needs to be examined is 
whether Mr. Kennedy can make it an effec- 
tive partisan campaign issue in light of the 
yoting record of his own party. I do not 
suggest that he will fall. He is a mighty 
powerful campaigner. But he faces for- 
midable hurdles. 

When the Democratic Party, with a 2-to-1 
majority in the Senate and a 258-to-174 mar- 
gin in the House, is unable to pass the ad- 
ministration’s urban affairs bill, Its farm bill, 
its medicare bill, how can it be very per- 
suasive to argue that the election of a few 
more Demorcats will give the White House 
what it wants? 

The President recognizes that he is on 
weak ground here. He revealed this when he 
distorted the facts In his statement minimiz- 
ing the Demorcartic votes against his bill and 

to pin nearly the whole responsibility 
for his defeat on the Republicans. 

Mr. Kennedy remarked that a mere hand- 
ful of Demorcats” voted against medical care. 
Since when has nearly one-third of the huge 
Democratic majority in the Senate been a 
“handful?” The fact is the Democrats con- 
tributed only 10 fewer votes to the defeat 
of medicare than the Republicans. 

Senator ROBEERT S. Kear, of Oklahoma, one 
of the two or three most powerful Demo- 
cratic Members of the Senate, informed the 
President months ago that he would be com- 
pelled to battle the medicare bill to death. 
He did. He introduced the motion to kill it, 
He led the battle. He succeeded. 

Ten of the Democratic chairmen of the 
16 Senate standing committees voted against 
the President. In other words, more than 
a two-thirds majority of the most influen- 
tial Democratic Senators opposed the medi- 
care bill. There is more Democratic opposi- 
tion to the bill in the House than in the 
Senate. 

Finally, medical care for the aging received 
five more votes this time than it did in 1960. 
But Mr. Kennedy refrained from citing the 
fact that four of these came from Repub- 
licans and only one from the Democratic 
side. 

These political facts will certainly make 
it difficult for the President to convince the 
voters that on the record the Democratic 
Party deserves to be rewarded at the polls 
this fall. But Mr. Kennedy has assets at 
his command, and it is my conviction that 
he can use this issue to positive advantage 
if the Republicans fall to aline themselves 
decisively behind a constructive, workable, 
worthy alternative to the President’s method. 

Medical care for the aged by one method 
or another has substantial public support. 
Both national platforms in 1960 and both 
presidential candidates favored Federal aid 
for medicare. They differed principally over 
how it should be financed. Both parties 
offered medicare legislation at this stssion 
of Congress, and each contributed to the 
defeat of the other's bill. 

The issue in the fall elections will not be 
over the objective of medical care for the 
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aging, but over method and over which party 
is more likely to get it enacted. 

The President has two advantages in tak- 
ing this issue to the country. 

The Democrats are more identified with 
the cause of medicare than the Republicans. 

Mr. Kennedy’s position has been consist- 
ent and clearcut. His will be the ascend- 
ant national voice in the campaign, and it 
will serve to identify his party with the 
goal of medicare more fully than any Re- 
publican voice can. 

This means, it seems to me, that the Pres- 
ident may well succeed in making medicare 
an effective issue in the campaign, unless 
the Republican candidates for Congress 
show that collectively they are behind a 
practical alternative. 


FHA, VA Home Foreclosures Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, John 
F. Kennedy has yet to “get this coun- 
try moving again.” The only direction 
in which it is moving, these days, is 
backward. A very disturbing story by 
Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott, in the 
July 18 edition of the Long Island Press, 
shows us that FHA and VA home fore- 
closures have risen sharply. 


When we bear in mind that the own- 
ers of these homes are individuals with 
moderate and small incomes—the very 
people the Democratic Party proposes 
it is for—the situation is tremendously 
serious. Yet our President keeps his 
Fabian Socialist advisers and up to now 
has followed their advice. 

The article follows: 

FHA, VA Home FORECLOSURES Rist SHARPLY 
(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 
Wasuincton.—Foreclosures of Govern- 

ment-insured homes have reached startling 

record levels, and the rate of such defaults 
is steadily increasing. 

More than 47,000 defaulted homes are now 
in the hands of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration and the Veterans’ Administration. 
Of this total, some 30,000 have been taken 
by the FHA, and 17,000 by the VA. 

These grim totals, a record high, are more 
than triple the 15,000 homes the two agen- 
cies had foreclosed by this time last year. 

This is the latest dolefull report on sag- 
ging business conditions President Kennedy 
has received from his Council of Economic 
Advisers. This study has been discussed in 
his inner councils, but nothing has been 
said about it publicly. 

Two other disquieting factors are stressed 
in this backstage report: 

(1) Foreclosures on privately financed 
housing also have risen steeply this year. 

(2) The FHA and VA are encountering 
great difficulty in finding buyers for the 
thousands of defaulted homes, even at re- 
duced prices. 

The President's economic advisers have 
told him this sluggish situation will con- 
tinue until the general economy improves, 
particularly in employment. The economists 
noted that most of the foreclosures are in 
States and areas where unemployment has 
been heaviest and most persistent. 
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According to this study, most of the fore- 
closed homes are in good condition, 
average 6 months to 5 years in age. 

Another significant point is that up t0 
last year, the FHA and VA had relatively Ut- 
tle trouble in reselling defaulted homes. 
combination of inflation and demand pro- 
duced abundant buyers. But no longer. 

For upwards of a year foreclosed homes 
have been piling up by the thousands, until 
they are now at record levels, 

While the two agencies are losses 
on the few homes they are able to sell, 5? 
far the Government has been protected bY 
a $1 billion fund built up by mortgage In- 
surance. 

Under FHA and VA guaranteed housing 
loans, buyers pay 134 percent mortgage in- 
surance, This goes into a reserve fund that 
the two agencies draw on to pay banks 
other lending concerns in the event in- 
dividual borrowers default. As a con“ 
sequence, despite the record number of fore- 
closures, the Government has suffered no 
direct losses as yet. 

The FHA has guaranteed mortgages on 
3,353,000 homes; the VA on more than 1 
million, 

Fear of further adding to the country’s 
economic difficulties is the reason Kenn 
has delayed issuing an Executive order bar- 
ring FHA and VA mortgages on segregated 
housing. That’s the private explanation of 
housing officials. They say the Nati 
Association of Home Builders warned 
President such an edict would seriously im- 
pair construction, particularly in the South. 
In an effort to determine the effect of 5 
an Executive order, the President 
his Council of Economie Advisers to make ® 
survey and report to him by August 1. 


Disarmament 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, current 
ly, the Disarmament Conference 
underway in Geneva. - 

Over the years, the Soviets have Te 
fused in over 70 negotiations, to reach 
agreement in detail. 

Unfortunately, the Communists stil 
refuse the right of inspection, to 
that nations abide by agreements. A 

Because of the dangers of a continue 
arms race—including, now, further nu 
clear testing by the Soviets—I 
stress that it is important not only . 
the United States to take realistic lea 
ership, but also to encourage, as pir 
more pressures from the people of th 
world upon the need for realistic 
ments. to 

Over the weekend, I was privileged %, 
discuss the matter further in a broaden” 
over Wisconsin radio stations. The 8°" 
dress, I believe, included some 
mendations which, if adopted, would, 
first, strengthen the U.S. negotia 
hand in Geneva; second, enco e 
greater support for the position of tP 
West; and third, draw a sharp 8 
between United States and Soviet pol! 
cies on disarmament, 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
address printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Around the globe, there Is a general rec- 
ognition that war is a tragic waste, and 
as demonstrated twice in our lifetimes—it 

not successful in ending all wars. 

The existence of nuclear weapons—of un- 
believable destructive power—makes the 
threat of either triggered or accidental war 
even more dangerous—perhape suicidal. 

Despite this realization, however, hu- 
manity finds it extremely difficult to find 
Ways to stop the arms race; to beat our con- 
ventional nuclear weapons into plowshares, 
and to channel more of our great resources 
human and natural—away from weaponry 
and toward peaceful purposes, for bettering, 
not threatening to destroy, human life, 

As of now, the nations of the globe—Com- 
Munist and non-Communist—spend roughly 
about $120 billion annually for armaments. 
For comparison, this exceeds the combined 
Bross national product (that is, the value of 
All goods and services), of over 79 lower 

me nations of the world. 

The Communists—dedicated to conquest 
Of the world—of course, constitute the ma- 

reason for the threat of war, and the 
Continued arms race. 

Despite Upservice to disarmament and 
Peace, the Reds have stubbornly refused— 

Over 70 consultations on disarmament— 

accept realistic safeguarded agreements. 

Now, what can be done? Realistically, we 
Cannot disarm unilaterally—exposing our- 
Selves to sneak attack. Dedicated to peace, 

+ We need to (1) Maintain an ade- 
Quately strong jet-misslle-nuclear-space 

ense force to discourage aggression; (2) 

Provide leadership in further efforts toward 
ent and peace; (3) mobilize more 

People and nations in support of safe- 
proposals on disarmament—and to 

but more pressure on the Communists. 

Tn the past, we, as a nation, have demon- 
Strated a willingness to utilize our manpow- 
er and resources not only in protecting free- 
P but for creating an improyed climate 
or peace. 

Por the future, I believe we could well 
Testate our willingness to invest in peace— 
as we have invested in military forces for 
Protection of freedom. 

ù ifically, this could include a willing- 
ess to dedicate a significant percentage of 
*avings from disarmament toward creating a 
as economic life for our people—abroad, 
the ww as at home—and promoting peace in 
world. 

Would this be a practical investment? In 
— Judgment, yes. Why? For the follow- 

reasons: (1) If this served to further 
Progress on arms control, the threat of war 
lde its terrible destruction of life, property, 
hen dans civilization—would be dimin- 
the + and (2) the cost of armaments for 
lion U.S. taxpayer—now at about $52 bil- 
dus, A. Fear. then, could be substantially re- 
Prod ; (3) the economic machinery—now 

ucing defense materials—rather than 
5 to a standstill, with unpredictable 
for acts on the economy—would be utilized 

Consumer goods. 

qr Tealistic safeguarded agreements on 
aas reduction and control can be reached; 
ine Weaponry production plants can be 
this ged over to turning out consumer goods; 
Wen, Pumping of economic life into the 
mid would: 


breedin 


War; 


(1) Eliminate many of the 
g grounds of strife, controversy, and 
(2) brighten the outlook for lasting 
Toe (3) improve the standards of living 
vide wre People; and (4) economically pro- 
a More markets for U.S. products; for in- 
that y advanced nations—despite the fact 
also men compete with us in some fields— 
A are the best markets for U.S, products. 
in podeclaration of our willingness to invest 
ce would, I believe, create a sharp 
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contrast to the constantly war-threatening 
policies of the Kremlin, encourage more na- 
tions to enthusiastically support progress on 
reduction of armaments, and be a construc- 
tive step toward peace. 


Another Yalta in Asia? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
President in his news conference today 
expressed tremendous satisfaction with 
the signing of the Geneva-Troika Ac- 
cord, concerning Laos. 

In my opinion this agreement, which 
was signed also by Red China, will assist 
the Communists in the takeover of South 
Vietnam. Unfortunately, American pol- 
icy here is in line with Communist 
strategy. Richard Starnes, in today's 
Washington Daily News, tells us his view- 
point in an on-the-scene report: 

Bic QUESTION IN Laos 
(By Richird Starnes) 

VIENTIANE, Laos, July 23.—The newly born 
kid has 3 heads, 14 godparents, and a 
hopelessly tangled pedigree. Any sane ob- 
server is moved to wonder if the brat's first 
yell might not be its last, as well. 

With the signing of the Geneva accord, 
troika government in Laos becomes a formal 
instrument for governing, pacifying and neu- 
tralizing this remote, backward little coun- 
try. None of these tasks is going to be easy, 
and it is perhaps unrealistic to believe they 
are at all possible. 

Even assuming good faith on the part of 
all the Geneva signatories the future of Laos 
is an omnious dark cloud. 

Within 75 days of the signing, all foreign 
armed forces must be withdrawn from the 
country. For the United States this means 
the removal of only 400 to 500 military ad- 
visers, a move that is nevertheless a retreat 
and a defeat which all the sugar-coated plati- 
tudes in the world cannot disguise. 

But we are proceeding with plans to do 
it, even though plenty of Americans here are 
not convinced the Communists mean to do 
the same thing. 

There are probably 10,000 Vietminh (North 
Vietnam Communist) troops still in Laos. 
These hard-core cadres are what made the 
difference between American-trained Royal 
Laotian Army troops and the home-grown 
Pathet Lao Communist forces. But the 
problem in getting North Vietnam troops to 
leave is that the Communists have never ad- 
mitted they were here in the first place. 

This “ain't nobody here but us chickens” 
fiction will make it extremely difficult to 
evict these tough, disciplined and dedicated 
Red guerrillas. What if 75 days expire and 
no Communist troops have gone back home 
to North Vietnam through the International 
Control Commission checkpoints? 

The United States probably would howl 
to the International Control Commission, 
and the International Control Commission 
might even chide the coalition. But if the 
latter chose to insist the Vietminh never 
had been here in the first place, no one could 
say them nay. Ten times 10,000 soldiers 
could be hidden in this jungle wilderness and 
it would take as many again to get them 
out. 

U.S. policymakers here are acutely aware 
of this problem. But their plans for deal- 
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ing with it are a big question mark. Even 
assuming the International Control Com- 
mission would try to cope with the problem 
(another large assumption in view of the 
Commission's record for overseeing peace be- 
tween North and South Vietnam for 8 bloody 
years), the International Control Commis- 
sion has no means of enforcing its will, 

But, in charity, suppose all foreign troops 
do leave Laos. The next step will be inte- 
gration of the Lao armed forces. ‘There are 
perhaps 100,000 men under arms here now. 
The coalition has insisted integration of the 
warring factions is wholly an internal mat- 
ter, American sources here believe 20,000 
troops would be sufficient to insure internal 
security, but the coalition probably will in- 
sist on 30,000 or more. 

The biggest question then is what will be 
the makeup of the integrated army. How 
Many will come from the Pathet Lao forces? 
How many from the bruised but still numeri- 
cally superior Royal Laotian Army? And how 
many will be North Vietnam guerrillas 
dressed in new uniforms but still taking or- 
ders from Hanoi? 

Only when the answers to these questions 
are known will the Western World begin 
to have a glimmer of insight into the true 
nature of the shaky Lao troika which has 
just been underwritten at Geneva, 


Transportation Award to Hon. Warren G. 
Magnuson, of Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, my 
esteemed colleague, the senior Senator 
from the State of Washington, Senator 
Macnvson, will be honored by the Na- 
tional Defense Transportation Associa- 
tion when he receives the National 
Transportation Award in San Francisco 
Committee, Senator Macnuson has made 
in October. 

As chairman of the Senate Commerce 
many notable contributions in the field 
of transportation. His dedicated efforts 
to improve all phases of transportation 
has won the respect of all of us. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the news release of July 23, prepared 
and distributed by the Department of 
Defense, which reveals his selection as 
the award winner and also tells of his 
many accomplishments. : 

There being no objection, the news re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Senator Warren G. MAGNUSON, of Wash- 
ington State, has been selected by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to receive the 13th annual 
National Transportation Award of the Na- 
tional Defense Transportation Association. 
His selection was based on achievements in 
transportation which contributed to the ef- 
fectiveness of the transportation industry in 
support of national security. 

The award will be formally presented to 
Senator Macnuson at the association’s 17th 
annual transportation and logistics forum 
which will be held in San Francisco Octo- 
ber 28-31, 

The citation accompanying the award said 
that Senator Macnvuson, during his career in 
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Congress, “has been particularly active and 
effective in the field of transportation legis- 
lation bearing upon all modes of transpor- 
tation.” 

“In his capacity as chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, he has constantly and consis- 
tently led the way in endeavors designed to 
enhance and to improve our national trans- 
portation system throughout, His success- 
ful efforts range through the Magnuson-Mon- 
roney aid-to-airports bill, the Federal Avia- 
tion Act, congressional approval of the In- 
ternational Rail and Highway Commission 
studies, development of the world’s first nu- 
clear-propelled merchant ship, the NS Sa- 
vannah; the world’s first oceangoing hydro- 
foil vessel, the HS Denison; the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1958, and most recently, the re- 
port developed under his guidance, as a re- 
sult of Senate Resolution 29 of the 86th 
Congress. 

“His inspiring leadership and enthusiasm, 
sturdy principles and progressive spirit, and 
his valuable and noteworthy service in the 
cause of transportation preparedness have 
merited for him the respect of the entire 
transportation world,“ the citation con- 
cluded. 

Born in Moorhead, Clay County, Minn., 
April 12, 1905, Senator MacNuson came to 
Washington, D.O., January 1937, as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives from 
Seattle, Wash., where he seryed until as- 
suming his Senate seat on December 13, 1944. 
He now ranks 9th among Democrats and 11th 
in seniority in the membership of the Sen- 
ate of the 87th Congress. 

Senator Macnuson holds important posi- 
tions in the Senate for the advancement of 
his and the Nation's transportation objec- 
tives. 

He is chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Commerce and chairman of the Subcom~ 
mittee on Independent Offices of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Appropriations, which 
weighs the funding needs of 29 Govern- 
ment agencies, including all regulatory agen- 
cles and of the Federal Aviation Agency, 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and the Office of Emergency Planning. 

Senator Macnuson is also a member of 
the Senate Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences, chairman of the Standing 
Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, and of the Special Subcommittee 
To Study Operation of the Military Air 
Transport Service and the Military Sea 
Transportation Service, chairman of the 
Special Subcommittee To Study Methods of 
Advancing Foreign Trade between the United 
States and Asia, and Between the United 
States and Canada and Iceland. 

In addition, Senator Macnuson is the 

spokesman for transportation in 
the nine-member Senate Democratic policy 
committee on which he serves, and he heads 
the Congressional Board of Visitors to both 
the U.S. Coast Guard Academy and the 
U.S. Merchant Marine Academy. 

Senator Macnuson, as the 1961 winner of 
the National Transportation Award, heads 
a list of many transportation-field leaders 
who have been honored in previous years. 
They include Morris Forgash, chairman of 
the board and president of the United States 
Freight Co., selected as the 1960 winner for 
sparking industrywide interest in a basic 
set of standards and dimensions of trans- 
portation equipment; Stephen D. Bechtel, 
Sr., 1959 winner, selected for his strength- 
ening of transportation facilities through 
engineering and construction, mainly in the 
building of oil and natural gas pipeline sys- 
tems; Robert G. LeTourneau, 1958, for his 
development of heavy-duty handling, haul- 
ing, and loading equipment; William T. Far- 
icy, 1957, for his efforts to strengthen trans- 
portation as a leader of the Association of 
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American Railroads; Donald J. Russel, 1956, 
for his contribution to the solution of emer- 
gency transportation problems; Donald W. 
Douglas, Sr., 1955, for his work in both mili- 
tary and civilian transportation; and Charles 
H. Weaver, 1954, for the design and construc- 
tion of the nuclear powerplant for the sub- 
marine Nautilus. 

The National Defense Transportation As- 
sociation, a military-civilian group of trans- 
portation professionals established the Na- 


-tional Transportation Award in 1949 in the 


interest of promoting transportation pre- 
paredness and fostering a keener realization 
of military transportation requirements, 


Need for Family Farm Study 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the di- 
minishing of the family farm in U.S. ag- 
riculture has been one of the great hu- 
man and economic changes in the rural 
life of America. 

Unfortunately, the dim outlook for a 
livelihood on the farm creates serious 
far-reaching challenges and problems of 
the 15% million people now living on 
U.S. farms. 

Recently, the Secretary of Agriculture 
appointed a special committee for 
studying the impact of existing policies 
and programs on the family farm. 

The study—I would hope—will come 
up with some worthwhile recommenda- 
tions on what can—and should—be done 
to better enable the farm family to ad- 
just to these changes in economic-agri- 
cultural life. 

Over the weekend, I was privileged to 
discuss this matter over Wisconsin radio 
stations. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts from my remarks printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In our fast progressing, technological age, 
farming—as other major segments of our 
economic life—is undergoing dramatic, far- 
reaching changes. In agriculture, these in- 
clude— 

1. A tremendous shift in population from 
rural to urban living. In 1850, only 15 per- 
cent of the people lived in urban areas. In 
1950—100 years later—this had raised to 65 
percent. By 2000, the proportion, it is pre- 
dicted, will increase to 73 percent. 

2. The technological revolution, also has 
resulted in trends toward larger farms, in- 
cluding the development of corporation 
farming.” = 

3. The lack of bargaining power—com- 
parable to the economic influence of either 
big business or labor—too, has not provided 
the farmer a strong voice in determining 
prices for commodities. 

In agriculture, also, there is a whole com- 
plex of additional problems, including hous- 
ing, health, and education; opening of new 
opportunities for rural industries and on- 
farm recreational programs; retirement of 
low productive land; and broadening of nat- 
ural resources conseryation programs. 
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All of these, and other, trends in agri- 
culture are having a far-reaching effect 
upon, and creating special problems for, 
the Wisconsin and American farm. 

Because of the changing conditions, I pro- 
posed—in 1961—legislation for establishing 
a Country Life Commission, The purposes 
included (1) evaluating the long-range 
problems in agriculture; (2) developing 
recommendations for meeting the chal- 
lenges; for adjusting to changing condi- 
tions; for improving the economic outlook; 
and for establishing a set of guidelines, 
particularly in production and consump- 
tion, for a more favorable long range 
supply-demand balance in agriculture. 

As yet, the Congress, regrettably, has 
failed to take action for establishing such 
a commission. 

Recently, however, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture—recognizing the need for action in 
the field—appointed a 34-member Public 
Advisory Committee. The purpose: To make 
a study of impacts and effects of existing 
policies and progress on the family farm. 

According to a recent analysis by the 
Committee on Economic Development, the 
existing policies, since 1947, have resulted 
in the following consequences: 

1. The farm policies may have moderated 
a decline of farm income—more than if 
there had been no farm program; however, 
it has not prevented an ever-widening gap 
between farmer and nonfarmer earning. 

2. The programs have not helped most 
the farmers who are most in need of help; 
that is, the small farmers who market less; 
and who do not receive large amounts from 
price uspport programs. 

3. The existing program, though costly 
to the taxpayer, has not provided a per- 
manent solution to the supply-demand im- 
balance of farm commodities. 

Traditionally, the family farm has served 
as a “way of life“ for rural America; as 3 
source of our vital food supply; and as & 
cornerstone of our economy, 

The family farm study—covering, as I be- 
lieve it could, and should, many of the ob- 
jectives of my proposed Country Life Com- 
mission—can, I believe, contribute to better 
understanding of, and solutions for, the 
difficult, complex problems confronting us 
in agriculture. 


Support for the Medal of Merit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, it 
is gratifying to me to have the president 
of the State University of Iowa, Dr. Vir- 
gil Hancher, endorse my proposal to 
award a Medal of Merit to citizens of 
this country who make significant con- 
tributions to the humanities and the arts. 
Following the introduction of House 
Joint Resolution 818, Dr. Hancher wrote 
me to report on a statement which he 
had made over radio station WSUI at 
Iowa City, Iowa. I am proud to have 
Dr. Hancher’s support. He speaks for 
a State university which is recognized 
throughout the United States for its 
many contributions to the humanities 
and the arts. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include Dr. Hancher's letter 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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The letter follows: 


STATE UNIVERSITY or Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa, July 18, 1962. 
Representative FRED ScHWENGEL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear FreD: In response to a request from 
Tadio station WSUI, I released the following 
Statement about the announcement that you 
have introduced a joint resolution calling 
for a national award for significant contri- 
butions to the humanities and the arts. 
Please feel free to use this statement in any 
Way you desire. 

"The joint resolution introduced by Con- 
gressman SCHWENGEL, if passed by the Con- 
gress, would establish a new, far-reaching, 
and important national policy. Congress- 
Man SCHWENGEL is to be commended for it. 

“We have the reputation of being a prac- 
tical, pragmatic people—a reputation which 
Often obscures our interest in the arts and 
the humanities. To focus attention on them 
as would be done by the proposed awards is 
& most meritorious endeavor.” 

I am suggesting to Proyost Davis, Dean 
Weaver, and Dr. Harper that you would be 
interested in any comment that they care 
to make. 

With warmest regards, Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
Vinci. M. HANCHER, 
President. 


The Crucial Role of Formosa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
Creasing crisis in the western Pacific, 
Underlined by the Red Chinese buildup 
on the mainland opposite Formosa, 
serves as a reminder of the highly stra- 
tegic importance of Formosa. 

There has been altogether too little ap- 
Prectation in the United States, and in 

Western World, of the role which 
Chiang Kai-shek’s government on For- 
Mosa plays in keeping Formosa firmly 
Within the free world and out of the 

orbit in the Orient. It is regrettable 
that all too many in the West look upon 
the problem of Formosa, Quemoy, Matsu, 
and the Formosa Straits as a localized 
issue. It certainly may have local con- 
Siderations, but it is hightime that the 
free world comes to a better understand- 
of the vital importance of Formosa 
the struggle against. Communist ag- 
Bression. It is most necessary that the 
West should recognize the services which 

Government and armed forces of 
free china are performing, not just for 
tree China, but in the interest of free- 
dom everywhere. 

It is in view of this need for a better 
Understanding of the strategic import- 
ance of Formosa, and its importance to 
free world strategy, that I commend to 

e attention of the House a highly in- 
formative article, The Crucial Role of 

Ormosa,” by Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle, 

MC (retired), director, National Se- 
Ruts and Foreign Affairs, Veterans of 

oreign Wars of the United States. This 
article appeared in the Baltimore Amer- 
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ican and other publications of the Hearst 
newspapers on Sunday, June 17, 1962. 
With such articles as this, the Hearst 
publications continue the Hearst tradi- 
tion of taking a lead in informing our 
Nation on issues vital to our survival. 
Following is the full text of the article: 
[From the Baltimore American, June 17, 
1962] 3 


Tue CRUCIAL ROLE or FORMOSA 


(By Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle, USMC (retired), 
written expressly for Heart Headline 
Service) 

(General Hittle is director of national se- 
curity and foreign affairs for the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. During his Marine Corps 
career he served in command and staff as- 
signments and as assistant to the Secretary 
of Defense for legislative affairs. He recently 
returned from an extensive trip through the 
Orient, accompanying National Commander 
in Chief Robert E. Hansen.) 


The increasing U.S. involvement in south- 
east Asia places increasing emphasis on 
Chiang Kai-shek's government on Formosa. 
Not only is Formosa strategically important 
in terms of Pacific’ geography, but also 
Chiang’s armed forces are a key factor in the 
growing Asian conflict. 

Formosa, under the free China regime, 
plays a crucially important role in Asian 
strategy. Here are a few reasons why For- 
mosa ts one of the most important strategic 
areas in the world today. 

Standing squarely across the north-south 
sea lanes off the China coast, Formosa com- 
mands the access from the Pacific into the 
South China Sea, through which must pass 
U.S. support for our forces in southeast Asia. 

Additionally, Formosa outflanks Okinawa 
and the Japanese archipelago from the south, 
and the Philippines from the north. 

Thus, Formosa is a central—and vital— 
position of the U.S. outer-defense line in the 
western Pacific. That line, with {ts northern 
flank in South Korea, extends southward 
through Okinawa, Formosa, and the Philip- 
pines, to South Vietnam. 

Much of Formosa’s strategic importance, 
from the US. standpoint, results from the 
size and officiency of Chiang’s armed forces. 
The total military force under Chiang is 
about 600,000, 

There is no question but what the U.S. 
military advisers—Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine Corps—have turned out, with the 
cooperation of the Chinese, one of the largest, 
and certainly one of the most efficient, anti- 
Communist forces outside of NATO. 

One of the prime problems facing Chiang 
Kai-shek has been that of overage officers 
and NCO's. This was the direct result of the 
large number of senior officers and NCO's 
who remained loyal to Chiang when he left 
the mainland for Formosa. 

Although Chiang was repeatedly urged to 
sack them, he recognized their loyalty, and 
hence this moral obligation to them for re- 
fusing to make a deal, which they could have 
done at that time, with the Reds. 

Chiang simply said that they were loyal 
to him and he would not “break any man’s 
rice bowl.” This has been a vexing problem 
to the U.S, military mission and to Chlang's 
top command. 

It, however, is now well on the way to 
solution, through a twofold program: Re- 
tirement of the older officers and noncoms 
with assurances of appropriate jobs in the 
civilian economy, and assignment to admin- 
istrative and noncombatant billets in the 
defense establishment. 

Chiang’s air force warrants particular 
mention. It is one of the most efficient in 
the world. U.S. military officers on Formosa 
say that its maintenance record is extremely 
good and it is combat ready. 
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Apparently this view is concurred in by 
Mao’s pilots as U.S. officers point out that 
the Red Chinese air force obviously avoids 
major contact with Chiang’s air units. Free 
Chinese airmen say that the Reds have not 
forgotten their 1958 losses, reportedly 30 to 1, 
at the hands of Chiang's pilots. 

The free Chinese navy, equipped with 
US.-built vessels, performs the double duty 
of naval patrol of the Formosa straits and 
the island's coastal waters, as well as main- 
taining the amphibious lift for Chlang's 
crack marine corps troops, 

The marines, trained by U.S. Marine 
Corps advisers, total about 25,000. They are 
kept at a high peak of combat readiness and 
have the mission of spearheading the antici- 
pated return to the mainland. 

U.S. civilian, as well as military, officers 
on Formosa seem fayorably impressed by 
Chiang's use of U.S. ald. In contrast to so 
much of the Orient, Formosan farms are 
not hopelessly fragmented into tiny plots 
and separated family holdings. Particularly 
in the fertile agricultural plains of the south- 
ern portion of the island, one is imme- 
diately impressed by the large fields and et- 
ficient land management. 

Emphasis upon the land being owned by 
those who work it has been a major objec- 
tive of Chlang's government on Formosa. 
By eliminating a large portion of absentee 
farm ownership, Chlang's agricultural poli- 
cles set a high standard of land utilization 
for all of Asia. 

One of the most striking impressions of 
Formosa under the free Chinese Govern- 
ment—and in this it contrasts with practi- 
cally all of the Orient today—is the absence 
of the extremes of numbing squalor and 
shocking opulence. 

There is a purposefulness about those on 
farms, in the villages, and in the city which 
seems to reflect relatively satisfled and in- 
tensely determined people. There are no 
beggars on the streets of Formosan cities. 

With respect to the much-publicized dis- 
pute between Red China and the Soviet 
Union, Chiang has, of course, definite opin- 
ions. His views on this matter are note- 
worthy, for he has been fighting interna- 
tional Communism longer than any world 
leader today. 

It is Chiang’s belief that the Sino-Soviet 
dispute is one of Communist methods, not 
objectives, and that it is essentially a per- 
sonal conflict between Mao and Khrushchev. 
Consequently Chiang holds that the dispute 
will not break up Russian and Red Chinese 
cooperation in furthering Communist objec- 
tives. 

Chiang'’s conclusion is substantiated by the 
Soviet Union’s military assistance to Red 
China. The large number of late-model Mig's 
stationed at key alr bases on the mainiand 
opposite Formosa underline the continuing 
Russian support, not only in providing the 
high-performance aircraft, but also the spare 
parts that are necessary to keep such com- 
plicated planes operational. s 

One cannot be long in Formosa without 
being aware of the hope for an early return 
to the mainland. This is the dominant pur- 
pose that pervades the free Chinese ármed 
forces, and in large measure, the entire free 
Chinese population. U.S. officials on Formosa 
say they have never seen the expectation of 
return to the mainland as strong as it is at 
the present time. 


Unquestionably, the downward spiral of 
the Red Chinese economy with its attendant 
flood of refugees, indicates the widespread 
unrest that must be causing endless trouble 
for Mac's police state. 

Chiang and his followers appear confident 
that the day is nearing for the return to the 
mainland, Whether it will come or not is 
problematical. Yet, it is the anticipation of 
return to the mainland that keeps hope and 
Purpose alive on Formosa. 
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It is a goal which U.S. policy should not 
foreclose. If the expectation of return were 
killed, the morale of the free Chinese, mili- 
tary, and civilian alike, would suffer dras- 
tically. 

It is in the interest of U.S. security that 
a strong and determined free Chinese anti- 
Communist Government firmly holds the 
crucially important island of Formosa. This 
is an indispensable role that Chiang Kai- 
shek's free Chinese regime is so effectively 
playing in the Asian conflict. 


Farm Bill Debacle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. MacGREGOR, Mr. Speaker, the 
following newspaper discussion of the 
recent farm bill debate and voting in 
the House of Representatives is of real 
interest. It was written by Mr. William 
Sumner in the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
of June 29: 

Farm BILL DEBACLE 

WASHINGTON. —The administration's cam- 
paign for its farm bill was smoothly plotted 
and generaled and seemed to be moving 
with the usual relentless efficiency. 

Yet it lost, as have other projects con- 
ducted similarly, While attempting to an- 
alyze the surprise defeat may be futile and 
time wasting, it may be a valuable exercise 
for the President. 

The farm bill blitz seemed to have every- 
thing. Arms were twisted. Deals were of- 
fered. Promises made. The outcome was 
expected to be close, but there was an air 
of confidence on the House flor. Such Re- 
publican strategists as Minnesota's ALBERT 
Quie frankly stated they were on the losing 
side. 

So, how to explain the desertion from 
the ranks by 48 Democrats? And the solid 
(all but one) Republican vote? It seems 
to me that Minority Leader HALLECK is given 
far too much credit for this upset. Much 
of the defeat was built right into the bill, 
and the elements of defeat increased as de- 
bate continued. 

This exposes the administration's greatest 
flaw in such matters. Apparently, in its 
high-powered planning, it gives little 
thought to men's honest convictions. There 
has to be pressure, but there are men sitting 
in the House who vote from conviction. 

The basic issue in the farm bill was 
whether farms could continue under sub- 
sidies without more rigid controls to cut the 
cost of tremendous overproduction. 

Honest men could argue for weeks over 
such an issue, but, unfortunately, it became 
clouded. Amendments were included in the 
bill as it was marked up in committee. Some 
20 to 80 amendments were accepted by the 
committee during debate. All were designed 
to free one section or another from the rigid 
production quotas of the original bill. 

The man who thought there should be 
some brake on production would conclude 
that a gigantic snow job was in operation. 
Why, for example, should the South be ex- 
empt from feed grain quotas? Why should 
this area be allowed to turn over acreages 
idled by cotton or tobacco quotas to con- 
tribute to a feed grain surplus, while the 
Midwest was held under rigid control? 

Unfortunately for the administration, that 
was a good question, The answer was plain: 
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it was a deal with the South to get the bill 
passed. But this political horse trading, 
with others, enabled men to vote against the 
bill without worrying about the basic issue. 


Why Should We Keep Them Up? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the Washington Post this 
morning an article by Roscoe Drummond 
which points up very well the uselessness 
of constantly going to the empty con- 
ference table with the Russians. 

It seems the time has come when we 
should stop fanning the breeze: 

BERLIN Tarks: Way SHOULD We KEEP THEM 
Up? 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Does the United States have to rush 
breathlessly and endlessly to the empty con- 
ference table every time Moscow crooks its 
finger and says, in effect, Let's talk about 
something we'd like to do to you“? 

Is there any reason why we should keep 
on talking and talking every time the Krem- 
lin wants to use the appearance of negotia- 
tion to serve its own ends? 

These questions arise as Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk is in Geneva for another series of 
Berlin probes with Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko. 

I am not arguing that all negotiation with 
the Soviets is undesirable. But I do sug- 
gest that the time has come to end these 
empty talks and to serve notice on Moscow 
that they will be resumed only when they 
are prepared to offer or to accept some rea- 
sonable and rational basis for accomplish- 
ing something. 

President Eisenhower, President Kennedy, 
Secretary Dulles, Secretary Herter, Ambas- 
sador Thompson—in Washington, Geneva, 
Moscow have had at least a hundred nego- 
tiating sessions, and not once have the 
Soviets offered any course of action over 
West Berlin other than that the Western 
rights should be canceled. 

It seems to me increasingly evident that 
an end to this kind of negotiation is the 
only effective way of informing Mr. Khru- 
schev that he isn't going to have his way 
and that further repetition of our disagree- 
ments is pointless. 

This would at least help to clear the air, 
and I suspect that a breather from totally 
unproductive negotiation would ease ten- 
sions, not increase them. 

There is a certain dignified power and 
clarity in President de Gaulle’s refusal to 
negotiate over Berlin until Moscow offers 
some basis of negotiation. General De 
Gaulle’s position is: 

Our rights in West Berlin were not given 
to the West by the Soviet Union and can- 
not be taken away by any Soviet actions. 

The West is creating no crisis in Berlin. 
We have asked for nothing. It is Moscow 
which is asking for a new West Berlin 
status. So let the Soviets come forward 
with something we can seriously talk about. 

They haven't. Not once; not at any point. 
After years of negotiation, going back to the 
summit of 1955, the Kremlin position is the 
same: We are to get out. 

Moscow's public stance is that it would 
like to have the United States make con- 
structive proposals to weaken the Western 
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position. They say in effect: If you don't 
like our suggestions about how you should 
get out of Berlin, you make some counter 
proposals about how you should get out of 
Berlin. 

This is the position today. It seems to 
me that it would be better to stop this 
shadowboxing and refuse to engage further 
in this Soviet gambit of using the appear- 
ance of negotiation to serve the Kremlin's 
purpose, 


Editorials Suggest Red Aid Vote Not 
Popular With the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it may be 
that some Members of Congress will re- 
gret the vote which will continue to give 
American taxpayers’ money to the 
enemy. My mail indicates that the peo- 
ple do not believe in aiding the enemy 
and I am afraid they may express them- 
selves strongly on this matter at the 
polls next November. Of course, it is 
not the first time in our history that the 
people have been way ahead of Con- 
gress. In this instance Congress has 
turned its back on the people under 
pressure from the administration and 
no amount of White House propaganda 
will make the people forget. As a part 
of these remarks, in order to remind 
my colleagues of the grassroots senti- 
ment on foreign aid, I would like to in- 
clude an editorial, “Foreign Aid Sellout” 
from the Dallas Morning News of July 
20, 1962, and one, Congress Shuns Re- 
sponsibility in Compromise on Foreign 
Aid” from the Dallas Times Herald of 
July 20: 

From the Dallas Morning News, 
July 20, 1962] i 
Forricn Am SELLOYT 

Results of the Senate-House conference 
on this year’s foreign aid bill add up to 
nothing less than a complete, unabashed 
sellout. Normally these conferences are held 
for the necessary of working out 
a compromise between the different views 
of both Houses of Congress. Usually they 
meet each other halfway. 

This year was different. The purpose 
seems to have been to reach a compromise 
between Congress and the administration. 
But there was no compromise at all. On 
every major point, Congress capitulated to 
the administration. 

Both Houses of Congress early approved 
several much-needed restrictions on foreign 
aid outlays. Had it not been for tremen- 
dous administration pressure and lobbying. 
they most likely would have imposed even 
tougher prohibitions. 8 

The Senate had forbidden the President 
to give aid to Yugoslavia and Poland, except 
surplus commodities. It had cut the Presi- 
dent’s request for aid to India by $88 mil- 


lion—limiting it to the level of last year’s 


appropriation. It had demanded that aid 
be cut off to countries which expropriate 
American property without making a fair 
payment for it. 

The House had prohibited our purchase 
of U.N. bonds until all countries pay 
their debts to the world organization. It 
agreed that no aid should be given to Com- 
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munist countries, but gave the President 
authority to dole out funds to them if he 
could justify his actions “in the national 
interest.” The House also demanded that 
countries expropriating American property 
be penalized. 

What came out of the conference? A com- 
promise whereby the Senate gave up its op- 
position to aiding Red nations (which the 
House had also opposed in principle) in ex- 
change for the House dropping its ban on 
U.N. bond purchases (which most Members 
of the Senate would have gone along with). 
The Senate limitation on aid to India was 
kiled—in exchange for which the House 
gave up nothing. And, to wrap up the whole 
Package, both Houses conceded on the is- 
Sue of expropriation. 

On every issue, the administration got 
What it wanted and gave up nothing. Oh, 
ves, the total appropriation was slightly low- 
er than the administration’s original re- 
quest. But this is standard operating pro- 
cedure. The President always asks for more 
than he expects to get and Congress always 
cuts the request—usually by more than it 
did this time. x 

For months the American people have be- 
come fed up with the self-defeating nature 
Of our foreign ald giveaways. They have let 
their representatives in Congress know in no 
uncertain terms—by telegrams and letters— 
that they are unalterably opposed to aiding 
Red nations, financing the U.N.’s activities 
While the Communists and neutrals refuse to 
Pay their share of the cost, rewarding India 
for its doubledealing and subsidizing the 
Seizure of American property abroad. 

There is no doubt that Congress originally 
got the message. But apparently the people 
are going to have to continue to make their 
Wishes known—every week or so, if neces- 
Bary, If the House and Senate fail to re- 
instate some of their original restrictions 
When the conference bill goes back to them 
for a final vote, the people will just have to 
Write again. 

This time maybe more of them will let 
their representatives know how they feel. 
Let's hope that they also remind them 
rather bluntly that elections are coming up 
and that the best qualification for re- 
flection is for a Congressman to represent his 
Constituents’ views, whatever else he may do 
in Washington. 


From the Dallas Times Herald, 
July 20, 1962] 
Concress SHUNS RESPONSIBILITY IN COM- 
PROMISE ON FOREIGN AID 


After asserting its responsibility and au- 
thority for legislative matters on Tuesday, 
Congress shied away from at least a part of 
them on Wednesday. 

Specifically, after defeating the adminis- 
tration's social security medicare bill, it re- 
Versed itself on foreign aid to give the ad- 
Ministration virtually all the authority it 
had asked. This came about in the agree- 
pent reached by Senate and House con- 
erees. 


It was a compromise. 

The House compromised by giving up its 
Testriction against buying United Nations 
bonds. The Senate compromised by giving 
Up its restriction against cash aid for Com- 
munist countries. The administration, 
Which insisted on authority to continue aid 
to Yugoslavia and Poland at its discretion 
and on authority to purchase United Nations 
bonds to bail out that organization, gives up 

y nothing. 

The foreign aid measure agreed upon by 

© conference committee represents con- 
Siderable change from the stand originally 

in Congress. 

Both Houses initially gave the adminis- 
tration a setback. In each instance, though, 
there was a reversal on reconsideration the 
Tollowing day. 
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A great deal of pressure undoubtedly was 
brought to bear against individual Congress- 
men and Senators to cause them to change 
their minds and soften their stand. More 
pressure must have been applied to elimi- 
nate the rest of the objectionable restrictions 
in the conference committee. 

It would have been heartening to see Con- 
gress resist this pressure as strongly as it 
did that applied in the case of the medicare 
bill, 


Union Leader Fights Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
is an incredible story in today’s New 
York Times, telling how a union leader is 
going to fight against a union certified by 
the National Labor Relations Board. 
The story follows: 

GARMENT UNION’s EMPLOYEES WIN 18-MONTH 
Ficut ror Own UNION 


(By John D. Pomfret) 


WasHincton, July 22.—The staff union 
within the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union has won its long fight for 
certification by the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

The Board has decided to give the union, 
known as the Federation of Union Repre- 
sentatives, legal status as exclusive bargain- 
ing agent for Garment Worker organizers, 
business agents and political and education 
department personnel. 

The decision has not been written yet. 
That is expected to take about 2 weeks. 

It was learned authoritatively however, 
that the Board made the key decision on Fri- 
day that will give the staff union the certifi- 
cation that it has sought—and that the Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union has vigorously op- 
posed—for 18 months. 

The Garment Workers’ Union is one of a 
number of unions in which staff members 
have organized to bargain with their union 
employers in the last few years. Some of the 
unions within unions have had a relatively 
easy time. But others have met with vigor- 
ous opposition, David Dubinsky, 70-year-old 
president of the Garment Workers, has 
waged a vigorous fight against the staff 
union. 


The significance of certification is that it 
will put the staff union under the protection 
afforded majority unions by the Taft-Hartley 
Act. > 

If Mr, Dubinsky persists in his refusal to 


negotiate with the staff union—and he has 


indicated that he will—the Labor Board pre- 
sumably will try to compel him to do so, 

Mr. Dubinsky might welcome such a move 
by the Board, however, because it would en- 
able the Garment Workers to test before the 
U.S. Court of Appeals the validity of the 
staff union’s certification. The Garment 
Workers, at a convention last May, author- 
ized Mr. Dubinsky to fight the staff union 
in court. 

The Garment Workers’ opposition to the 
staff union is based on the argument that 
it is not an employer and its staff members 
are not employees in the usual sense. Rath- 
er, the union contends, its staff members are 
officers of a nonprofit organization with a 
mission. A test of that theory would be 
watched with interest inside the labor move- 
ment. 

The mathematics of the staff union's cer- 
tification is complex. 
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To be certified, a union must poll a ma- 
jority of the valid votes cast in an election 
conducted by the Board. 

The Garment Workers’ staff held an elec- 
tion on May 12, 1961. Both sides chal- 
lenged some of the ballots. 

All but 2 of the challenges have now 
been disposed of, and the score stands 115 
for the staff union and 113 against it, 


TWO LEADERS FIRED BY UNION 


The two ballots that have not been count- 
ed are those of two of the principal leaders 
of the staff union, Constantine Sedares and 
Isadore Bloom. Both of them were fired 
as Garment Union organizers before the 
Board representation vote. 

The dismissal of the two men is the sub- 
ject of an unfair labor practice case brought 
by the Board's General Counsel against the 
Garment Workers. The case may take 
months to decide. Meanwhile, the Board 
ordered on October 3, 1961, that their ballots 
be set aside unopened until the unfair labor 
practice case was dis of. 

The logic of the situation is this: If the 
Board decides ultimately that the men were 
fired for just cause, and that they should 
have not been allowed to vote, the election 
score will remain as it is and the staff union 
will win, 115 to 113. 

If, however, the Board decides that the 
men were illegally discharged and their bal- 
lots are counted, both would have to have 
voted against the staff union for it to fail 
to gain the necessary majority, The vote, in 
other words, would then be 115 to 115. If 
one voted for the staff union and the other 
against, the final score would be 116 to 114. 
If both voted for the staff union, the score 
would be 117 to 113. 

Under these unusual circumstances, the 
staff union has asked the Board to waive its 
customary insistence an the secrecy of the 
ballot and order the ballots opened. 

BOARD TO OPEN BALLOTS 

The Board decided on Friday to adopt this 
course. The Board will instruct Ivan L, 
McLeod, its regional director in New York, 
to open the two ballots and certify the staff 
union as agent if elther of the 
two ballots Is for It. 

Both men have submitted affidavits saying 
that they voted for the staff union. 

There were two aspects of public policy 
involved in the decision—that of disposing 
of representation petitions without delay and 


* that of maintaining the secrecy of the ballot. 


The Board was understood to have decided 
that, under present circumstances, the se- 
crecy of the two ballots was fictional and 
should not prevent the Board from disposing 
of the case. 

It is always possible for the Board mem- 
bers to change their minds before issuing 
the written decision. However, in this case, 
the possibility was considered virtually non- 
existent. 


Empires of Soviets, Czars Akin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, a short 
time ago our colleague, the Honorable 
EDWARD J. DERWINSKI, of Illinois, ap- 
peared on the coast-to-coast radio net- 
work with Dr. Clarence Manion. Fol- 
lowing that appearance, the Fort Wayne 
News-Sentinel had a very good editorial 
concerning it. 
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I include that editorial herewith: 
EMPIRES OF SOVIETS, Czars AKIN 


That there is “an amazing Te- 
semblance of the. present Soviet empire to 
the empire of the Russian czars, which at 
the start of World War I had within its 
boundaries a majority of 57 percent of non- 
Russian people,” was dramatically portrayed 
over the weekend on the nationwide Manion 
Forum network radio program. 

This dramatic revelation was highlighted 
before the vast coast-to-coast radio audience, 
when Dr. Clarence Manion, forum director 
and former dean of the Law College of the 
University of Notre Dame, called to the 
microphone Congressman Epwarp J. DER- 
WINSKI, of Illinois, a particularly knowl- 
edgeable authority on the broadcast subject, 
who is advocating the creation of a special 
House Committee on Captive Nations and 
for assistance to legitimate groups of cap- 
tive peoples of the Soviet Union now func- 
tioning throughout the free world. 

Most pertinently Congressman DERWINSKI 
predicated the impact of his subject on the 
fact that “despite Communist regimentation 
and persecution, these people maintain their 

e, traditions, cultures, and religious 
beliefs that stimulate their independent 
spirit and their hopes for eventual restora- 
tion as free and independent governments 
in keeping with the principle of self-determ- 
ination of nations.” 

Graphically describing this nationalistic 
spirit as “the Achilles heel of the Communist 
world,” DrrwINsKI declared that these 
forces “if properly understood and evaluated 
by our State Department and then imple- 
mented by an imaginative program, would 
result in an effective policy approach lead- 
ing to the restoration of freedom to the vari- 
ous peoples that comprise the Communist 
world.” 

Dr. Manion struck the same encouraging 
note when, in presenting DERWINSKI to the 
radio audience, he said that: In the captive 
nations, now enslaved under Communist 
gangster governments, lies our best hope for 
destroying the Communist conquest and 
restoring peace to the world.” And Manion 
related how there are 23 of these cap- 
tive nations now, amazingly containing more 
than 1 billion people. 

And Manion recounted how, for the past 
3 years, pursuant to an act of Congress, 
passed in 1959, the President has proclaimed 
the last week in July as Captive Nations 
Week—“when Americans are asked to work 
and pray for the early restoration of these 
enslaved people to thelr historic and national 
independence.” 

Congressman DERWINSKI stressed the high- 
ly pertinent fact coincident to his subject, 
that “history does repeat itself,” but that, 
regrettably, “this simple truism is obviously 
lost on the officials of our State Department, 
especially as it relates to our policies perti- 
nent to international communism and the 
Soviet Union in particular. I do not believe 
that any major nation has been handi- 
capped by as great a degree of blindness and 
unrealistic interpretation of the historic facts 
as the United States at the present time.” 

Derwinski described how “this fact is 
tragically demonstrated when we view the 
attitude and policies of our Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk, and our Ambassador to the 
United Nations, Adini Stevenson, on the 
issue of the captive nations of Eastern 


The Illinois Congressman gaye a graphic 
description of how the Soviet Union and its 
satellite puppets constitute a vast colonial 
empire, having imposed communism by force 
of arms on peoples who still possess their 
own histories, traditions of freedom, and 
unique nationalistic origins. But he said 
that lamentably, Rusk, Stevenson, and their 
appeasement-minded subordinates “unfor- 
tunately disregard these historic facts.” 

DERWINSKI said that this is particularly 
unfortunate since “these people, despite 
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Communist regimentation and persecution, 
languages, traditions, cul- 


eventual restoration of free and independent 
ents in keeping with the principle of 
self-determination of nations.” 

The Illinois Congressman most realisti- 
cally climaxed his appeal to the American 
people to insist that thelr Government cease 
helping, and sensibly resist the Communist 
world conspiracy by withdrawing our foreign 
aid from such Communist governments as 
Yugoslavia and Poland, which he said “are 
part of the Soviet economic sphere, chan- 
neling not only their surplus products into 
Soviet-controlled economic programs, but de- 
priving their own people of the necessities 
of life to meet quotas imposed by the eco- 
nomic czars of the Red world.” 


Secretary of Agriculture Out of Touch 
With Reality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal illustrates how far out of touch the 
Secretary of Agriculture is with reality. 
Unfortunately, his faulty approach to 
economics is shared by too many New 
Frontiersmen. 

Mar, FREEMAN'S LONELY ROAD 


The Nation has reached a “crossroads” on 
farm policy, Agriculture Secretary Freeman 
declared the other day. It must decide, he 
said, between eventual abandonment of all 
farm programs and a revival of the admin- 
istration's plan for the most rigid farm regi- 
mentation in history. 

In Mr. Freeman's view, of course, the road 
to choose is the administration plan. And 
he seems to think this decision can be 
reached by plowing under the GOP. For 
he had harsh words for the “vicious, par- 
tisan” Republicans who helped beat that 
plan in the House last month. (As for the 
Democrats who were needed to make that 
defeat possible, they merely had “some 
honest diffe ”) 

Well, the Secretary certainly isn’t going to 
elevate the debate by that kind of name- 
calling. But he is clearly correct when he 
says agriculture is at a crossroads. 

It has taken both economics’ and politics 
to put it there. On the economic level, it 
is becoming increasingly evident that the 
Government simply cannot afford to go on 
forever piling up mountainous surpluses, 
paying out billions in subsidies, inviting new 
Billie Sol Estes scandals, and generally mak- 
ing the farm mess progressively worse. 

Even if all this made any sense economi- 
cally, politics is beginning to work against 
it. The power of the farm vote is steadily 
dwindling; according to one estimate, only 
6 percent of the voters now are engaged in 
commercial farming. And it’s abundantly 
clear that a good many of them don't want 
any part of Mr. Freeman's totalitarian-type 
controls. 

At the same time the political strength of 
the urban voters is growing. And it is they, 
as consumers and taxpayers, who pay 
through the nose for Government farm pro- 
grams, either present or projected. 

Before long, if Mr, Freeman sticks to the 
road to serfdom he has chosen for farmers, 
he may find himself pretty lonely. 
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Supreme Court Raling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, a few weeks 
ago the Nation was shocked by a Supreme 
Court ruling which restricted the prac- 
tice of reciting prayers in public schools. 
As a result of this ruling I received an 
inquiry from the First Presbyterian 
Church in Branson, Mo., asking how the 
Supreme Court ruling would affect vari- 
ous local practices and customs now in 
effect. This inquiry included but was 
not restricted to Christmas programs, 
Easter programs, prayers before athletic 
contests, and so forth. 

I forwarded the inquiry on to the De- 
partment of Justice and the Department 
in its reply was unwilling to take the 
position that any of the aforementioned 
practices were still legal as a result 
the Supreme Court's ruling. Instead the 
Department suggested that the in- 
terested party “look for guidance to 
school authorities who, in light of ad- 
vice given to them by appropriate State 
or local legal official, may be able to assist 
him.” 

Under leave to extend and revise mY 
remarks, the letter from the First Presby- 
terian Church of Branson, Mo., is off 
herewith along with a reply from the De- 
partment of Justice: 

Branson, Mo., July 2, 1962. 
The Honorable Durwarp G. HALL, 
U.S, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: The session of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Branson, Mo., has instru 
me to write you for your opinion concerning 
the recent action of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in connection with 
decision concerning the use of the printed 
prayer in the State of New York. 

There are several questions which the doci- 
sion rendered immediately raises in O 
minds: 

1. Does this action reflect in any way on 
the use of religious materials in school pro- 
grams—in particular, Christmas 
Easter programs, the use of ministers ™ 
speakers in assembly programs, etc.? 

2. Does this indicate that the Christian 
religion can no longer be taught from the 
standpoint of a historical approach to 
growth and development of man? 

3. In view of this decision, does this elm- 
imate the use of prayer before athletie 
contests? 

4. Will the use of general prayer be 2 
mitted at any time within the frumewor 
of the operation of a school program? 

Please understand that this letter 15 ° 
request for information that we may use 1 
a study of the situation. We shall try- 
base any decisions that we make for = 
work of our church on facts and not upo 
judgments or opinions. We do not inte?! 
to be critical in a derogatory way toward 
action of the Court, or podies, 
unless we are led to do so through carefu 
study. The study that we are seeking 
make at this time is simply for the guidanti 
of our own thinking, and is in no way 4 
oficial act of our church as a whole, nor 15 
any reflection of any action taken by any 
body other than one local session of on 
local church. 

We will greatly appreciate any informs” 
tion that you are able to give us on 
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matter. We do not expect you to commit 
Yourself one way or another, but we would 
appreciate your giving careful consideration 
to the various implications, and continuing 
interpretations that may come from groups 
not too well qualified to judge. Without 
the information we are sceking, we are 
helpless to make any decisions, 


Yours most sincerely, 
BYRON PRICE, 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, 


Branson, Mo. 
Jury 12, 1962. 
Hon. Durward G. HALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean ConcrEssMan: The Attorney General 
has asked me to acknowledge with thanks 
Jour letter of July 6, 1962, together with a 
letter of July 2, 1962, from one of your con- 
Stituents, Byron Price, pastor of the First 

byterian Church, Branson, Mo. With 
Teference to the recent decision by the Su- 
Preme Court affecting prayer in the public 
Schools, Mr. Price asks for an opinion on 
four questions. In your letter, you request 
information as a basis for answering those 
Questions: 

As you may know, the Attorney General 
is unable to issue an opinion on tifese ques- 

ms since he is authorized by law to advise 
Only the President and heads of depart- 

nts, 

However, two things may be noted about 

Court's opinion. First, it dealt only with 
prayer the content of which was prescribed 
State authorities to be part of a school 
Second, the Court was careful to 

one out by way of illustration certain tra- 
tional areas in the Nation's life which it 
In ted were not affected by its decision. 
Bi his opinion for the Court Mr, Justice 
ack said (Engel v. Vitale, 30 U.S. Law Week 
4550, 4554, note 21, decided June 26, 1962) : 
e ís of course nothing In the de- 

Cision reached here that is inconsistent with 
Tact that school children and others are 

y encouraged to express love for our 
Country by reciting historical documents 
wach as the Declaration of Independence 
nich contain references to the Deity or by 
ng officially espoused anthems which in- 
oe the composer's professions of faith in 

Supreme Being, or with the fact that there 
Many manifestations in our public life 
belief in God. Such patriotic or cere- 
15 Occasions bear no true resemblance 
the ne unquestioned religious exercise that 

State of New York has sponsored in 
instance.” 
voponcedediy, the general area is an in- 
ti ved and complicated one for which defini- 
15 answers in many cases are quite difficult, 
at the implications of the decision for the 
tions described by Mr. Price are not 
Kase We may expect lawyers and judges to 
ve interpretations as to whether 
in Supreme Court's decision applies 
PS given case. This was the theme of 
on pid Krock's article in the New York Times 

„July 1, 1962, when he said (sec. E, p. 9): 
wi evertheless, conflicting interpretations 
Co 


of 


5 y realized furnishes some ground for 
peculation as to the results in school and 
pre Practices where ‘religion’ is involved, 


lations national and local politics and legis- 


is 


be In many schools there will continue to 
dise, voluntary prayer period, but carefully 
The aged from any ‘government’ origin. 
teacn Preme Court decision has left a 
free to pray, with any pupils who 

Inati to join, to a Supreme and nondenom- 
Couns being. But until or unless the 
decisi writes, as often it does, a modifying 
on, a prayer composed by a pupil, or 
Conduct of this ‘religious exercise’ in 
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silence, will more certainly avoid the taint 
of unconstitutionality.” 

A similar article Anthony Lewis in the 
New York Times on July 1, 1962, section 10E, 
makes the same point, and this is a view 
shared by many other commentators. 

We recognize that general discussions of 
this type afford little guidance respecting 
specific problems, and that a clear answer 
cannot be given to one in the position of 
Mr, Price who in good faith wants to comply 
with the Constitution. But I think he will 
be doing all any law abiding citizen can 
do under the circumstances, if in the first 
instance he looks for guidance to local school 
authorities who, in light of advice given to 
them by appropriate State or local legal of- 
ficial, may be able to assist him. This was 
the course of action recently followed by 
the Superintendent of Schools in the District 
of Columbia in submitting various questions 
in this highly controversial area to its Cor- 
poration Counsel, 

The Attorney General has asked me to 
send you a copy of the President's remarks 
on the subject and to advise you that he 
agrees with those remarks. 

Mr. Price’s letter is returned herewith. 

Sincerely, 
Harovp F. REIS, 
Acting Assistant Attorney General, 
Office of Legal Counsel. 


Damaging Our Cause and Giving an 
Assist to the Commies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article and letter appeared in 
Mrs. Hedda Hopper's column of July 22, 
from Hollywood. 

Here again we can get a good idea of 
how, through stupidity or malice or a 
little of both, we manage to damage our 
cause and give an assist to the Commies: 

HOLLY woop 
(By Hedda Hopper) 

Houtywoop, July 22.—Fred Niblo Jr. 
whose father was a founder of the academy 
and directed the first “Ben-Hur,” has been 
in Vietnam with the U.S. Information 
Agency 3 years, writing and producing docu- 
mentaries and newsreels and training local 
personnel in screen writing. 

He'll be home soon, but he couldn't wait 
to pen a needling note to Dalton Trumbo. 
Here are excerpts: 

“Drar Datron: Thought you might like 
a report on the growing success of your 
books and pictures in beleaguered Saigon, 
thanks to the distribution facilities of our 
Government, which holds no grudges. Your 
‘Spartacus’ qualifies as an American- pro- 
duced picture whose minimum gross is 
guaranteed by the U.S. Government. * * * 
Everybody here is wild to learn English. 
Bookshops do a great business and I've seen 
some dillies on their racks. But none of 
yours, Dalton * * * except in the PX. 

“We have a PX for U.S. military and civil- 
lan personnel, and it was like a breath of 
Hollywood and Vine to find your ‘Johnny 
Got His Gun' on sale to American service- 
men who have been sent here to oppose 
communism. I feel sure that your vivid 
descriptions of the sufferings of the wounded, 
and the disillusionment of troops generally, 
is just what our lads need before going out 
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on a jungle patrol, in the course of which 
they may be shot from ambush * * +, I'm 
not certain that you’re aware of your popu- 
larity in far-off, war-torn Vietnam. But 
you're definitely making a contribution. I 
must not overlook the splendid cooperation 
you're receiving, somehow, from the Ameri- 
can Government. Before leaving for home, 
I shall try to interest our consulate in or- 
ganizing Dalton Trumbo Week here in 
Saigon.” 


Panama-United States Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, since the 
June 1962 conferences in the White 
House between the Presidents of Panama 
and the United States, much has been 
published concerning the relations of 
these nations which concern the mainte- 
nance, operation, sanitation, and protec- 
tion of the Panama Canal. 

Unfortunately, the treatment generally 
given to this vital matter in the major 
press is inadequate in precision. In 
contrast, a number of small publications 
have dealt with the problem with a re- 
freshing degree of candor. 

The latest such discussion appeared in 
the July 1962, Pan American Headlines, 
the monthly publication of the Commit- 
tee on Pan-American Policy of New 
York, of which Harold Lord Varney is 
president and Dr. Charles Callan Tansill 
is chairman of research. 

The indicated article follows; 

Way Are We NerGOTIATING WITH Panama? 


When the American and the Panamanian 
Presidents go into conference to discuss the 
future of the Canal Zone, American-minded 
citizens have cause for uneasiness. For 
what is there to discuss? The Canal Zone 
is ours “in perpetuity” by the terms of the 
November 18, 1903, Hay-Bunau Varilla 
Treaty. Any discussion could only mean the 
possible relinquishment of part of our sov- 
ereignty. 

The conclusion is inescapable that Wash- 
ington is having another attack of tremors. 

To President Kennedy's credit it must be 
said that in the joint communique which he 
issued with President Chiari on June 13, he 
made no important new committal. But he 
did announce that he would appoint “high 
level” U.S. representatives to carry on fur- 
ther discussions with Panama. This is bad 
news. It means that the soft policy group 
in the State Department will have a chance 
to keep the sovereignty issue alive by further 
dangerous negotiations. President Kennedy 
could have ended the whole festering issue 
by giving an emphatic and final “No” to 
President Chiari. 

We are in the presence of a mysterious 
agitation, from many sources, urging that we 
surrender the Canal. The agitation is not 
new. The first popoff was fired by Alger Hiss 
in 1946. Then head of the Office of Special 
Political Affairs of the State Department, 
Hiss transmitted the 1946 report of the Gov- 
ernor of the Panama Canal to the United 
Nations with a description of the Canal 
Zone as “occupied territory.” 

The of internationalization was 
brought into the open in the article by Stan- 
ford Professors Marvin B. Travis, and James 
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T. Watkins in the April 1959 issue of For- 
eign Affairs. 

A more important voice which has sug- 
gested internationalizing the Canal is that 
of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. Writing in her 
column June 22, 1962, Mrs. Roosevelt said: 
“It seems one way to unify the world is to 
make these passageways international.” She 
added, “I would hope that we might begin 
at least to talk about a possible move in this 
direction.” 

Fortunately, Congress has one Catonian 
Member in the person of DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Democrat of Pennsylvania, who is always on 
the alert to expose the plans and blunders 
of the giveaway faction. Mr. FLoop be- 
lieves that we made a y mistake in the 
Eisenhower order of September 17, 1960, per- 
mitting the display of the Panama flag with 
the Stars and Stripes in the Canal Zone. 
This symbolic action was a tacit admission 
by the United States that our sovereignty 
over the Zone is only partial. It was an 
open and inviting door to further demands 
by the irresponsibles in the Panamanian 
Republic. 


Coalition Against President?—Baloney 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert the follow- 
ing article entitled, “Coalition Against 
President?—Baloney,” which appeared 
in the Peoria Journal Star, Thursday, 
July 19, 1962, in its entirety in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 

COALITION AGAINST PRESIDENT?—BALONEY 


A lot of pure face-saving baloney is being 
talked in Washington these days in the wake 
of the breakdown of Presidential leadership 
in the U.S. Congress. 

The medicare defeat, at the first hurdle 
chosen as the testing ground pretty well pins 
the tail on the donkey as far as the Presi- 
dent’s whole legislative program is concerned. 

So now, the President is talking about a 
coalition against him in Congress, of the 
need for more Democrats in Congress, and 
that he “will make medicare a major issue 
in the election campaign.” 

These are political devices. There is no 
coalition in Congress and such talk is pure 
baloney harking back to the Taft days. As 
far as the Presidential program is concerned, 
it has been kicked around by many different 
combinations of opponents—each combina- 
tion different for each kind of program in- 
volved. 

It is obvious that the individual proposals 
have each produced its own opposition, and 
this is not a trade votes coalition as has been 
seen in the past. 

Such comparisons are a political coverup 
for the simple fact that the program had in 
it the seeds of its own defeat, and the blame 
for failure lies with the proposals made and 
with the kind of leadership applied by the 
President and the White House gang. 

More Democrats? How many more? Does 
he have to have a monopoly in Congress to 
exert leadership? Two years ago he promised 
us big things with a “President and Congress 
of the same party”—so, now, the excuse is 
that his party must not only dominate but 
overwhelm the legislative seats. But most 
of his trouble has been with his own com- 
mittee chairmen—who wont change. 

As for “ this a major issue in the 
coming election”—that is a gesture. The 
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President has even less control over what 
will be the real major issues in the various 
congressional elections this fall than he has 
over Congress. 

The people decide what are the major is- 
sues—and circumstance has a good deal to 
do with it. After the defeat of a similar 
proposal back when the President was a 
Senator, and a candidate for the presidential 
nomination, candidate Kennedy said then 
that he would make it (and aid to educa- 
tion) the big issues of the 1960 election 
campaign. : 

Were they the big issues? 

Did that have any effect on the Congress 
elected in that campaign? 

The repeat of the same threat 2 years later 
in an off-year election is a mere political 
ritual—or else the President has developed 
an exaggerated idea of his own position and 
power. 


Shows Immaturity in Medicare Defeat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Redwood City 
(Calif.) Tribune emphasizes the lack of 
maturity shown by the White House in 
connection with the Senate defeat of the 
medical care bill. 

It seems the administration feels that 
they have a constitutional right, which 
they have, to veto acts of Congress but 
that Congress has no right to fail to act 
on recommendations by the Executive. 

The editorial follows: 

SHOWS IMMATURITY IN MEDICARE DEFEAT 


Once again the occupant of the White 
House is acting like a spoiled little boy. 

Having suffered a severe setback by this 
week’s Senate vote in tabling the proposed 
medical care plan for the elderly, President 
Kennedy has lashed back by urging the 
voters to keep this in mind when casting 
their ballots in November. 

The President refuses to accept the will 
of the majority even though it was by the 
barest of majorities that he was able to ob- 
tain a 4-year lease on the White House in 
the first place. 

Without arguing the merits of the pro- 
posed medicare bill, we belleve that once 
again President Kennedy has indicated his 
immaturity by attacking those who dare to 
disagree with him. 

By a 52 to 48 margin the U.S. Senate said 
it did not want to enact medical aid for the 
elderly at this session, Among those voting 
against the President's wishes were 21 mem- 
bers of the President’s own party. If he had 
had the support of the Democrats his wishes 
would have been fulfilled, but not everyone 
in the upper House was ready to go along on 
a program that threatened to cost taxpayers 
several billions of dollars annually. 

As to the bill itself, maybe the President 
is not willing to realize that not everyone 
is willing to accept another socialistic for- 
mula in this country. 

The medical aid bill would have provided 
hospitalization, nursing care, and some diag- 
nostic services for virtually all citizens over 
65. The payments would be financed 
through increased social security deductions. 

An ironic, but nevertheless, undeniable 
fact is that your family men would be 
financing this proposal for the benefit of 
millions of older people, many of whom are 
well able to handle their own medical ex- 
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penditures and who would not have paid 
a penny into the fund which would finance 
this medical care. 

For those unfortunate enough to require 
medical treatment and not haying the ability 
to finance it, the hospitals and doctors al- 
ready provide services, without charge, if 
necessary, without any formal Federal law. 

For years local governments have provided 
medical and hospital care for indigents. 
Community Hospital in San Mateo spends 
thousands of dollars each month in just this 
way. Sequoia Hospital has a long-estab- 
lished. policy that it will never turn away 
a patient who needs hospitalization, regard- 
less of the financial situation. 

Some people—apparently a majority in the 
case of the U.S. Co to want to 
slow the movement toward a socialistic state 
directed from the White House. 

The President can show a maturity and 
respect for the people’s voice by accepting 
defeat as gracefully as he has accepted 
victory. 


Washington and the Market 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article appeared in Forbes 
magazine in the July 15 issue. 

The article is written by a business- 
man for business people. It is factual, 
and it is deliberate in its approach. 
Quite a refreshing change after the prej- 
udiced and passionate rantings 
fuzzy-headed professors: 

INVESTMENT POINTERS 
(By Bradbury K. Thurlow) 
WASHINGTON AND THE MARKET 


The suddenness and intensity of the Ken- 
nedy bear market caught all but the most 
confirmed pessimists by surprise. It is idle 
to compare a decline of the present mag 
nitude with any of the postwar stock mar- 
ket corrections; it has all the earmarks of a 
classic, old-fashioned, major bear market. 
with strong implications of troubles to come 
in the national economy, How could it 
have happened?” asks the dazed investor, 
who has watched some $150 billion of his 
own and others’ paper profits vanish int? 
thin air in 8 months. “I thought that, with 
a Government subsidized and sup 
economy, major bear markets were a thing 
of the past.” 

So they were until now, and it would be- 
hoove us all to look deeply and dispassion- 
ately into the present state of affairs in an 
attempt to find out what it is that has 
changed. In my opinion the widely ‘heard 
argument that stock prices declined because 
they were too high is a superficial half- 
truth. Stocks do not go up because they 
are cheap or down because they are over 
valued. Such an assumption would pre 
suppose that investors were rational in theif 
motivations and expectations, which is man- 
ifestly untrue. If it were true, stocks would 
always sell at the right price and would 
never be too high or too low. It is true 
however, as this column has repeatedly ob- 
served, that a high price level is vulnerable 
to bad news, because it presupposes that bad 
news cannot happen or it willfully ignore’ 
adverse developments that have already 
taken place and that must ultimately be 
reckoned with. 

The specific bad news that toppled the 
market in this instance was President Ken“ 
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nedy's intervention in the steel strike. Prior 
to Friday, April 13, the decline had been 
Orderly and more or less confined to issues 
that had shown technical weakness, It was 
& typical secondary correction and showed 
Many signs of haying run its course. After 
the steel flasco it turned into a rout. Every- 
One seemed to understand all at once that 
the 20-year party was over and no one wanted 
to be the last to leave. They did not sell 
because prices were too high, but because 
they were convinced that prices were now 
Boing to decline instead of going higher. 
The magic spell of the bull market had been 
broken. 
It is a pity that the administration, with 
its economic and political experts could 
not have listened to just one small voice 
that understood and sympathized with the 
Speculative phenomena of the free enter- 
Prise system. The break in stock prices pro- 
Seeded in large part from the feeling that 
the Government was attempting to destroy 
the free enterprise system, replacing it 
With some sort of State socialism in 
Which the profit motive was to be sacri- 
ficed to the national interest. If, as many 
believe, the national interest consists largely 
in maintaining full employment, it is hard 
do see how this can be served without creat- 
some sort of incentives for those who 
re to provide the employment, unless the 
vernment is to be the sole purveyor of 
jobs in the future. Business is well aware 
that Mr. Kennedy is incapable of maintain- 
ing economic prosperity without its full co- 
operation and support, It is now equally 
aware that the Government not only intends 
Eving nothing in return for the support it 
*Xpects, but has actually been planning a 
Whole series of restrictive measures to cur- 
tall business profits for the purpose of dis- 
tributing a greater portion of the national 
me to the laboring classes. Baldly 
Stated, business has no recourse but to go 
On strike for a fair deal. 


I would therefore confine all market oper- 
&tions to trading positions in oversold stocks, 
and investment positions to special situa- 
tions and industries like aircrafts, tobaccos, 
Silver stocks, railroads, and similar already- 

ressed groups that stand to be helped 
Tather than hindered by Government hos- 
tility toward heavy industry and Government 
attempts to bolster the economy by means 
other than the conventional ones of stimu- 
lating activity by increasing profit incen- 
ves for corporations and individuals, This 
not a very optimistic view. I hope it is 
but until there is some evidence of 
anding of the main problem in Wash- 

ington, there is really no alternative. 


Hon. Clare Hoffman 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
Organization or group of people who 
its boast that CLARE HOFFMAN is one of 

Members is bound to be a live one. 
ere is a man fearless and consistent, 
erer a demagog, who says what he 
his and means what he says. With 
of Unusual personality he makes friends 

those who disagree with him and com- 
t the admiration of all he comes 

contact with. There is never a dull 
moment when he is around. 


nh 
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CLARE HOFFMAN has no sophisticated 
air, nor does he preach his philosophy. 
Like the able lawyer he is, he argues his 
case with facts and force interspersed 
with a brand of keen but gentle humor 
which charms his hearers and convinces 
them that he knows what he is taking 
about. 

CLARE HorrMan is missed in this ses- 
sion of Congress, and it is a great loss 
to all of us that his health has prevented 
his attendance. So it is indeed a privi- 
lege to do him honor and together with 
his host of friends I wish him serenity 
and contentment in the knowledge that 
he has worked faithfully and well for the 
people he has represented for such a long 
time. There can be no doubt that al- 
though he is retiring from active duty 
in this great legislative body, his capacity 
for friendship and his devotion to our 
country will always be an inspiration. 

May I add my personal good wishes to 
him and assurance that Iam very proud 
of his friendship, and hope I may alway 
be worthy of it. . 


Ridder Finds Concern Over United States 
in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, there 
is clirrently a subtle effort being made to 
create a myth that a sophisticated view 
of economics supports a budget deficit 
as a means of stimulating growth, and, 
further, that European economists sup- 
port this idea. In that connection I 
want to call your attention to the fol- 
lowing excellent discussion by Mr. B. H. 
Ridder, Sr., as it appeared in the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press of June 27: 

Europe Warns Acarnst Dericir Bupcer— 
Ripper FINDS Concern Over UNITED STATËS 
(By B. H, Ridder, Sr.) 

Lonvon.—The first meeting of our London 
group of friends, counselors, and advisers 
took place almost immediately after our 
arrival in England. There was, of course, 
John Lloyd and many of our old standbys 
who have briefed us, year after year, on the 
British and European situation. To our 
surprise and pleasure, Preston Grover, with 
whom we became acquainted in Paris years 
ago, was in London and we had the opportu- 
nity and great satisfaction of lunching and 
dining together. He has been the head of 
the Moscow bureau of the Associated Press 
for the past 5 years and brought a profound 
and current opinion of Russian conditions 
to our attention. 

We cannot exaggerate the value and im- 
portance to us of this group of intelligent 
and well-informed professionals, opinion 
gatherers and news analysts of highly skilled 
competence. Their familiarity with imme- 
diate contemporary events and their shrewd 
judgment of the currents of European busi- 
ness and diplomatic maneuvers would at 
least equal, and possibly exceed that avail- 
able through governmental channels. 

All told, at one time or another there were 
a dozen or more old friends laying their 
cards on the table and analyzing their 
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opinions. In former years the discussions 
turned toward Europe and its difficulties but 
during these days the sole topic of impor- 
tance was the current trend in the United 
States and the part that Mr. Kennedy and 
the Democratic policies played in bringing 
about this market plunge with its sudden 
impact upon an unsuspecting world. 

Europe is extraordinarily prosperous with 
its economy working at high speed and 
growing at a rate double or triple that if our 
own, They are fully employed and could 
use a million or more workers if they were 
available, a condition of unexampled pros- 
perity that is fearful of the impact of our 
depression upon their vigorous economy. 

They told us that Walter W. Heller, the 
chief economic adviser to the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, is in Paris. Professor Heller 
was drawn from the economics department 
of the University of Minnesota to serve in 
Washington. I am deeply indebted to the 
same department for having brought me 
up-to-date with European conditions before 
leaving St. Paul. 

In Paris, a number of European nations 
urged Dr, Heller not to embark on a gamble 
of large deficit financing to meet the sudden 
disastrous setback that has bewildered 
Washington as well as . European 
economists were told in Paris by Professor 
Heller, it has been reported, that the ad- 
ministration plans to meet the crisis by im- 
mediate use of deficit budgets. They hold 
that spending into prosperity was an old il- 
lusion that never worked and will not work 
today. 

There is a serious risk involved in at- 
tempting to stimulate American economy by 
that wornout panacea. There is a dangerous 
risk of bringing about almost immediately 
a crisis in the international balance of pay- 
ments with its cansequence of undermining 
the stability of the dollar. 

This advice comes from the 20-member 
Organization for Ecnnomic Cooperation and 
Development, the most important central 
clearinghouse of the Western World meeting 
in Paris. At the same time the Bank for 
International Settlements in Basel, Switzer- 
land, added its powerful warning against 
deficit financing and in addition urged that 
American interest rates be raised as a counter 
measure to attract and return the an 
balances that have fled from the storm in 
the United States. 

As a timely warning of things to come, 
the Canadian Government has suddenly an- 
nounced an increase in the interest rate to 
bolster the falling Canadian dollar. Never 
before in financial history has the short- 
term interest rate been raised so sharply at 
one step. 

European opinion, we are told, believes 
that the Kennedy warning against price in- 
creases in the steel industry was a public 
announcement of the end of the American 
boom and the cause and beginning of the 
present artificlally created depression. 

One wonders in London how the down- 
ward trend can be reversed. It is easy to 
create panics, as we have seen recently, but 
to stop the avalanche is a major operation. 
The favorite London cocktail, at the moment, 
is stocks on the rocks. 


The First Lady 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I read 
in this morning’s Philadelphia Inquirer 
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a beautifully worded editorial regard- 
ing the manner in which the First Lady 
of our country has been conducting her 
affairs. 

The language and the content of this 
editorial are so impressive and gives 
such a splendid acknowledgment of the 
accomplishments of the First Lady in 
the first 18 months of her husband's 
term of office, that I am attaching it 
to these remarks for the Members to 
read: 

THe Fimst LADY 

The wife of the President of the United 
States holds no official position in the Gov- 
ernment but she is expected to accept ap- 
propriate semiofficial duties and responsi- 
bilities for the public good and in the na- 
tional interest. 

Mrs. John F. Kennedy, combining young 
enthusiasm with mature judgment and un- 
failing good taste, has well earned the deep 

and admiration of the American 
people for her conduct and achievements 
as First Lady. The unassuming, sensible 
manner in which she discussed the problems 
and challenges of her first 18 months in the 
White House—in a press interview published 
Sunday—refiects the same forthright direc- 
tion given by Mrs. Kennedy to her numerous 
projects of enduring significance in the 
fields of White House refurbishing and good- 
will ambassadorship. 

She is a credit to her family and her 
country. 


Decisions at Gettysburg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
July 2 edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune carried a thoughtful editorial on 
the wisdom behind the formation of the 
Republican National Citizens Committee 
during the All-Republican Conference at 
Gettysburg. 

This editorial points out the tremen- 
dous value this organization will have, 
not only to the Republicans, but to the 
country as well. I commend it to the 
study of all my GOP colleagues who will 
be running for reelection in November, 

{From the New York Herald Tribune, 
July 2. 1962] 
DECISIONS AT GETTYSBURG 

The minimal requirement of a good citizen 
in a democracy is to cast a thoughtful ballot 
at election time. The most thoroughgoing 
way to work to get good government is to 
take active part in a local political organiza- 
tion, and to try there to insure that proper 
candidates are picked, proper delegates sent 
to State and National conventions. In addi- 
tion there are a number of ways that the 
citizen can exert his influence to see that 
his government is truly representative—in- 
cluding, notably, making campaign contri- 
butions. The Republicans, gathered at 
Gettysburg, have formed an organization that 
will enable those who sympathize with the 
party’s point of view (and those who would 
like to help direct the formation of that 
point of view) to take part in politics on a 
national scale. 

The tion is known as the Republi- 
can National Citizens Committee. It win 
provide a national focus for the large num- 
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ber of voluntary, special organizations that 
are customarily formed for particular pur- 
poses during a campaign—to permit dissi- 
dent Democrats, say, or those not affiliated 
with any party, to support a Republican for 
local, State or National office. It will also en- 
able those who are not active in either a 
regular local organization or in one of these 
special groups to have a share in a major 
political movement. 

The citizens committee will work closely 
with both the Republican National Commit- 
tee, which comprises the official leadership 
of the party, and the newly formed All- 
Republican Conference, in developing doc- 
trine and candidates for a truly national, 
and vital party. 

This is a positive step. Over the past 30- 
odd years, while the two-party system has 
generally prevailed throughout the United 
States, it has only done so by recognizing 
that there is a decisive bloc of voters outside 
the traditional system of party allegiances. 
This bloc cannot be taken for granted; it is 
diverse, its membership changes frequently 
and it reacts differently but sharply to each 
new set of national issues. 

To reach this large mass of voters, to enlist 
their interest and aid, requires more than 
the customary party organization, essential 
as that is to conduct a vigorous campaign. 
It needs such a flexible and comprehensive 
body as the citizens committee promises to 


The approaching congressional campaign 
is a critical one. The halting, jittery state of 
the national economy, the long stalement in 
Congress, and the lack of administration 
guidance on the immediate problems facing 
the country al call for genuine leadership by 
the Republicans. And they call for the 
broadest possible effort by the citizenry at 
large to supply purpose and drive to a con- 
fused. Washington. The Republican deci- 
sions at Gettysburg offer and opportunity to 
provide both. 


Requiring Feasible Plans for Relocation 
of Families Displaced by Highway 
Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House last Wednesday voted 236 to 159 
to amend the Federal-aid highway bill 
to water down a provision which would 
have required that the States furnish 
assurances of having one or more “feas- 
ible” plans for relocation of families dis- 
placed by acquisition or clearance of 
rights of way. As amended, the bill now 
merely requires in this connection that 
the States provide “relocation advisory 
assistance”. I voted against the change, 
even though the only correspondence I 
received on this consisted of pleas from 
both the Missouri Highway Commission 
and the Missouri Automobile Associa- 
tion to vote the other way and support 
the amendment. 

I belong to the automobile association 
and have belonged for many years and I 
have always tried to help our Missouri 
Highway Commission on legislative ob- 
jectives. Highways for fast travel and 
communication are, of course, essential, 
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and we in the Congress have yoted bil- 
lions upon billions of dollars for such im- 
provements. But people count, too— 
and that is often lost sight of. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the questions 
which will undoubtedly arise as to why 
we had a rollcall vote over what appear 
to be minor language differences in the 
legislation, I submit for inclusion in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a letter I have written to the chief en- 
gineer of the Missouri State Highway 
Commission, Mr. J. J. Corbett, as 
follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 20, 1962. 
Mr. J. J. CORBETT, 
Chiej Engineer, Missouri State Highway Com- 
mission, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Dran Ma. Corset: I received your letter 
urging support for H.R. 12135 except for one 
provision you wanted changed—as pro 
in the Baldwin amendment. I read the ma- 
terial you sent me, and listened to the debate 
but could not vote for the Baldwin amend- 
ment. As you know, it passed anyway. But 
I think you are entitled to an explanation 
for my vote, since you indicated that the 
Baldwin amendment was important to the 
Missouri highway program. 

My feeling is this: we are dislocating thou- 
sands of settled and contented property own- 
ers and tenants and businesses all over this 
country for a variety of worthwhile programs 
which I strongly support—not only better 
highways, but urban renewal and other pro- 
grams to improve the physical plant of 
America. Under urban renewal and also un- 
der the interstate highway program, we re- 
quire effective programs for the relocation of 
the displaced families and businesses. Even 
so, many hardships occur, and it is a sad 
thing when a family is forced to pull up 
roots extending back many years and is lit- 
erally pushed out to find another place, ot ten 
on very little notice. In other cases they are 
told it will be years before they can sell their 
properties. 

I am constantly being asked by constit- 
uents to help them qualify for hardship 
treatment so that they can obtain a prompt 
sale of their property in order to purchase 
other quarters. Under urban renewal pro- 
grams, which I have helped to write as 4 
member of the Housing Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, I have 
joined in increasing the relocation allow 
ances, in urging better procedures for ac 
quiring the property to be cleared, and in 
assuring the former owners or tenants 
comparable quarters elsewhere. 

It seems to me the requirements of the 
bill as reported would not have provided DY 
serious hardships to the States in the ex- 
penditure of Federal-aid highway funds but 
the people affected—the homeowners 
tenants and the businesses forced to move 
would be greatly benefited. It is easy enough 
to say that Missouri already does a good 
in this respect, but I can assure you the 
record is full of instances of other States not 
doing a good job and of all kinds of hard- 
ships occurring in Missouri too. We n 
“feasible” plans for relocation. 

This is all water over the dam” perhaps. 
since the Baldwin amendment did carry de- 
spite my negative vote, but in view of the 
fact that I have always come to the help of 
the Missouri State Highway Commission 
legislation here, and have done my best tO 
support you where I thought you were right 
I felt I should make it very clear why 
voted opposite to your request on this mat~ 
ter 


Building roads is a most important funt- 
tion of both the Federal and State govern- 
ments. But people who are adversely 477 
fected—as so many are—are entitled to m 
than a superficial “sorry” for the incon” 
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Venience and often hardship to which they 
are put. That is why I voted to require 
feasible plans for relocation. 
Sincerely yours, 
Leonor K. (Mrs. JOHN B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, Third District, 
Missouri. 


U.S. Policy in Berlin Eyewitness Report 
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HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
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Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
benefit of other Members of Con- 
8ress, as well as State Department of- 
ficials, a fine letter from Kurt T. Meyers, 
& Capital University student, outlining 
observations concerning East and 
West Berlin. 

Mr. Meyers is a member of Capital 
University Chapel Choir that recently 
Concluded an extended tour of European 
Countries. The choir performed in East 
Berlin with considerable impact as is 
Set forth by the following UPI story from 
Hamburg: 

Caprran Com Ses CONCERT IN EAST 

BERLIN 

Hansuro, Germany.—The Capital Univer- 

uty Choir will head for home Tuesday after 
a triumph on the Communist side 

or the Berlin wall Thursday. 
choir's performance in East Berlin 
the largest audience of any of the 16 


“More than 2,000 East Berliners came to 
hear us sing sacred music at the Protestant 
Marien Church in the Soviet sector,” Dr. 
Ellis E. Snyder said. Dr. Snyder is choir 

‘The audience was comprised of a mix- 
ture of old and young. After the concert 
Were asked to sing some numbers out- 
© the church,“ he said. 

© 62-year-old professor and his student 


Fg arrived Thursday on a tour spon- 
ed by the Lutheran Capital University of 
Columbus 


s der ‘said he could not disclose how 
tion ee concert for a church congrega- 
in Communist-ruled East Berlin was 


Wichstrasse crossing opposite the American 
int Charlie.” Friedrichstrasse is 
Only border crossing where the Commu- 
ts allow foreigners to enter. 
We © never had realized what it was until 
the tua saw it,“ Snyder said, describing 
ang eus reaction to the wall. “The boys 
It, 1 felt they should do something about 
they had a chance.” 
his students were briefed by US. 


2 a second concert Friday at the U.S. 


Bunga rin Brigade Chapel the choir sang 
y at the Kaiser Wilhelm Memorial 


The Students will sing a concert here in 
Hamburg, the last stop of their 5-week tour. 
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Mr. Speaker, with Mr. Meyers’ permis- 
sion, Iam submitting his letter: 
$ COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
July 14, 1962. 
Hon. Sam DEVINE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Devine: Since I am positive that 
you do not know me, I shall identify myself 
by saying that I am the son of A. C. Meyers, 
the Republican committeeman of the 29th 
ward of Franklin County. Your presence 
was appreciated at a meeting of the 29th 
ward Republican at the Marion-Franklin 
High School just prior to the primaries, in 
May. I have written to you before on several 
occasions to voice my opinion on various 
matters pertaining to legislation up for con- 
sideration at the time. Now, however, as 
a U.S. citizen, I feel obligated to write to you 
to inform you of some recent experiences I 
have had in Berlin where the two leading 
philosophies of government in the world 
meet face to face. 

The circumstances surrounding my visit 
to Berlin were simply these. I was a member 
of the Capital University Chapel Choir 
which this past Wednesday completed a 5- 
week tour of 8 European countries, singing 
some 20 concerts along the way. The stay 
in Berlin lasted from July 5 through 8, and 
included 3 concerts there. As you may have 
read or heard, the Chapel Choir actually 
sang a concert in the Soviet sector of Berlin 
(see the enclosed newspaper article), and 
upon doing so, became the first choir from 
the West to sing in East Berlin since the 
erection of the barrier last August 13. This 
venture afforded the choir members, includ- 
ing myself, the opportunity to have can- 
did” views of East Berlin and to meet and 
speak with the unfortunate people who were 
found to be literally enslaved in the grasp 
of the East German Government. In addi- 
tion, the choir saw much of West Berlin and 
traveled along the wall“ for several miles, 
hearing the heartbreaking stories of people 
shot trying to escape and of families, hus- 
bands and wives, separated by the wall. To 
attempt to communicate the emotion ex- 
perienced during the 3-day stay in Berlin 
would be pointless. But as an American, I 
was reviled by what I heard from Germans 
and Americans concerning Allied policy and 
American policy toward the whole Berlin 
situation. I left Berlin with the impression 
that someone is really having the wool pulled 
over his eyes, as we say, be it Kennedy, Con- 
gress, the American people or anyone. I 
don’t know how much ready and accurate 
information Congressmen receive on Berlin, 
and I must admit that I don't have affidavits 
on what I am about to relate. But I hasten 
to add most of these accounts have come 
from people who seem to be “in the know,” 
as is one man whom I met who is directly 
connected with the underground rta- 
tion of refugees from East to West Berlin. 

To begin, while in West Berlin, the choir 
visited Amerika Haus (America House) which 
is an American information center visited 
by people of many nations to gain informa- 
tion about the United States. Prior to the 
days of the wall, East Berliners would visit 
this building and in actuality, one room was 
reserved for East German people only. Con- 
tinuing, the chapel choir was ushered into a 
second-floor room where several maps of 
Germany and Berlin are displayed. The pur- 
pose was to have a 1-hour briefing on Berlin 
by a distinguished looking American diplo- 
mat, followed by a short question and answer 
period. 

The briefing covered several areas of 
thought and I shall review a sampling of the 
material. Three reasons were given for the 
existence of West Berlin: (1) The presence 
of NATO powers in West Berlin; (2) the link 
to West Germany which sends one-half bil- 
lion dollars to West Berlin annually for im- 
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provements; and (3) the psychological faith 
in West Berlin on the part of the people. 

It was stated that the Communists are 
trying to weaken West Berlin through plans 
which would chew away at each of these 
foundation blocks. Here are three corre- 
sponding plans: (1) Remove allied troops 
from West Berlin, so much in the news 
lately; (2) make Berlin a free city, discon- 
nected from West Germany; and (3) the 
wall itself. 

Concerning the “psychological faith in 
West Berlin,” we were told that this suffered 
a setback when the barrier went up, how- 
ever, the attitude has now returned to nor- 
mal among the West Berliners. We learned 
that at present more people enter Berlin to 
live than depart from the city. The West 
German Government grants 3,000 marks 
{about $800) to each new couple who move 
from West Germany to West Berlin to live. 
When the new couple has lived in Berlin for 
3 years, the money becomes an outright gift. 

During the question and answer period, 
someone asked, What would have occurred 
had American tanks knocked down the bar- 
rier on August 13?” The diplomat said that 
among many possibilities these two are 
probably foremost: (1) The wall would have 
been rebuilt, but farther back in Soviet ter- 
ritory; (2) the wall would have been rebuilt 
on the spot under the protection of Russian 
tanks. 

When asked his personal feelings on the 
question, the representative denied com- 
ment. The preceding was outpoured at the 
America House. However, people not at- 
tached to the State Department tell differ- 
ent stories. 

In other parts we learned that West Ber- 
liners are now more insecure than they have 
ever been. All the Jews have left the city, 
taking their wealth with them. Other rich 
people have abandoned Berlin in favor of 
West Germany. At 1 automotive plant 
some 6 months ago, 92 employees resigned 
simultaneously and left the city. At the 
rooming house where the chapel choir ate 
meals and where the men stayed, the man- 
ager needs help to take care of the property, 
but he can find none. Why is all this true? 

1. Americans did nothing but stand and 
watch the wall go up, 

2. Most of the people think that if Soviet 
troops would attempt to occupy West Berlin 
today, the 11,000 allied troops would with- 
draw and offer no resistance, and 

3. There is a strong feeling that all Berlin 
will be Communist controlled within 2 years. 
In other words, the people don’t want to be 
caught in a trap like 1.1 million East Ber- 
liners almost a year ago. 

One choir member has a cousin in the 
armed forces who patrols the border between 
the East and West Zones of Germany, just 
east of Helmstedt, Germany. He and other 
GI's report that more than 1,000 American 
solders are in prison in East Berlin. Many 
of them overcome by the tension along the 
Berlin wall, resorted to drink. In a state of 
inebriation they wandered too close to the 
wall and were lured over by East German 
women, only to wake up in an East German 
prison. I know. This story is difficult to be- 
lieve, and we have never read anything about 
it in newspapers back here at home. But 
who should know better than the men on the 
scene? 

Needless to say, we Americans were re- 
minded that for the first 3 days of the wall's 
existence, the East German guards carried 
empty guns, no ammunition. Further, that 
secret service men who had been in East 
Berlin on the morning of August 13 re- 
ported this fact to the West and sanctioned 
& quick knockdown, but it never came. We 
were told of a strong indication that LYNDON 
JOHNSON, during his emergency visit to Ber- 
lin, may have talked directly with Kennedy, 
expressing his conviction that the wall should 
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come down. But even if this did occur, no 
result occurred. 

In earlier times when the Englishman, 
Chamberlain, was bowing happily to the en- 
emy and giving up lands to the aggressor, 
we are told that in Berlin signs depicting 
Chamberlain as a little man with an um- 
brella became symbolic. Now, there are pic- 
tures of Kennedy, MacMillan, and De Gaulle 
popping up as little men with umbrellas. 

Several weeks ago, when Dean Rusk visited 
West Berlin for a few hours, 30,000 people 
were expected to be present. Instead there 
were a meager 3,000. Some of them waved 
signs which read, “We like Clay. He has a 
direct line to the President.“ Accompany- 
ing cartoons showed Clay on one end of a 
telephone line. The line went around the 
State Department, also shown, directly to 
President Kennedy at the other end of the 
line 


While it was certainly adding salt to a sore 
wound, upon returning to New York City 
on Tuesday, I purchased and read a copy of 
William J. Lederer’s book “A Nation of 
Sheep.” It was so indicative of what I had 
just experienced in Berlin. 

The one story which shocked me the most 
came from the lips of a man who is now 4 
Lutheran World Federation representative in 
West Berlin. He is an important link be- 
tween the church in the West and the church 
in German Soviet territory. In his work he 
visits East Berlin and East Germany quite 
often. He also knows many of the people in 
the State Department in West Berlin. “Dur- 
ing the first week of September, 1961, a few 
weeks after the erection of the wall, I visited 
Leipzig in the Soviet zone, as I do from time 
to time. When I checked into the hotel 
where I always stay in Leipzig, there was a 
note for me, requesting that I call a certain 
number. I recognized the number as that 
of a friend of mine in Freiburg, also in the 
Soviet zone. I called the number and my 
friend answered, saying that he wanted to 
see me as soon as possible. We arranged 
for a meeting the next day in Leipzig, and 
the man made the 2½ - hour drive to see me. 
When we met face to face, he said that he 
had come to tell me a story he had just 
heard. The Russian official Gurness (the 
spelling is my own guess—K. M.) had vis- 
{ted the University of Mines at Freiburg, and 
he told a certain class exactly how August 13 
had come about. The Russian stated that 
Mr. Khrushchev had left the Vienna Con- 
ference, the first meeting of the two K's, with 
the impression that Kennedy is nothing but 
a weak, inept politician. Upon returning to 
Moscow, he summoned Walter Ulbricht to 
him from the so-called Germany Democratic 
Republic, instructing him to make prepara- 
tions for August 13. On that date, the plans 
should be executed and nothing more than 
a minor military reaction will have to be 
squelched, August 13 arrived, and not even 
the minor military reaction was put up by 
the West. The story ended here. When I 
returned to West Berlin shortly thereafter, 
I hurried to some of my friends at the State 
Department and told them what I had heard. 
The fellows there decided to write up my ex- 
perience in a report, and to forward the re- 
port to Washington, In time, the report was 
ready. But the man whose signature would 
grant official authorization for transmission 
of the report to Washington refused his sig- 
nature for fear that he might hurt Ken- 
nedy’s feelings.” Yes; another story hard 
to believe. But the man who told it is a de- 
yout Christian who works every day to help 
the church in East Germany. I trust him. 

This is a portion of what we Americans, 
members of the Capital University chapel 
choir, found out while in Berlin. Many of 
us recalled with horror some of the “beauty 
contest elections” in the United States 
through which men have been elected to 
Positions in which they must deal directly 
with problems we encountered. Many of us 
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wished that the whole American “left wing” 
could pay a 7-day visit to the city of Berlin. 
Many of us wished that Congressman 
could actually walk the streets of Berlin and 

ence the feeling, as we did, that Ber- 
lin is a true story. 

There is little that we as individuals can 
do. The 60 or so slides of East and West 
Berlin that I have will be less meaningful 
to people than an article in Life magazine. 
A couple of us are going to attempt to seek 
3 months’ employment in West Berlin for 
next summer our hosts who were so 
kind to us and who told us so much about 
Berlin, if somehow we might boost the 
morale. 

If I were asked, I would summarize the 
whole Berlin situation as I saw it like this: 
when a new teacher enters à classroom, the 
students prod and prod, prod and prod, to 
see how far the new teacher can be pushed. 
If the new teacher makes it evident that he 
means business, from the beginning, and 
boxes in one kid's ears to prove it, he usually 
commands the respect of the class and never 
has to resort to force again. If the new 
teacher is not firm and overlooks the little 
prods, the time comes when he must franti- 
cally act in an attempt to regain control 
over the classroom. John Kennedy is the 
new teacher in the classroom; he is allowing 
himself to be pushed. 

Iam hoping that Kennedy and the United 
States will soon adopt a “We mean busi- 
ness!" foreign policy with regards to the 
Communists. When I saw East Berlin, I 
once said that I would lay down my life if 
100 East Berliners could go free. Many 
others made similar statements. Now it 
looks as if it’s up to the Congressmen to 
carry the ball for the American people. 

Right now I am thankful that a Congress- 
man represents my district who will at least 
read what I have to say. And my conscience 
will never bother me for having failed to 
inform my Congressman of what I saw with 
my own eyes. 

Respectfully yours, 
Kounr T. MEYERS. 


A Christian Evaluation of the U. N. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I include 
an excellent and timely article by Dr. 
Albert J. Lindsey, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in my home city of 
Tacoma, Wash. Dr. Lindsey is highly 
regarded in our community and his arti- 
cle, which has been delivered as a ser- 
mon, has been widely discussed. 

The article follows: 

A CHRISTIAN EVALUATION OF THE UN. 

(By Dr. Albert J. Lindsey) 

Our modern world has many national and 
international organizations of a cooperative 
nature. They have been brought about by 
the increasing proximity of nations: One 
such organization is the United Nations, 
which had its inception in San Francisco, 
October 24, 1945. 

During the succeeding years, ev 
possible has been done to sell this institution 
to our people as a solution and remedy for 
the ills of our Nation and the world. How 
successfully this has been done may be seen 
in the fact that, in many respects, the UN. 
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has been made the idol of worship for at 
least a strong part of our schools, our 
churches, and our Government. 

In the light of what I sincerely believe 
and understand, it is impossible for me to 
give blanket endorsement to this program. 
There are too many serious criticisms of the 
United Nations with ramifications in our 
own Nation to neglect an honest evaluation 
of the total picture. So let us consider it 
together under the following: its one world- 
ism, its self defense, its record, its philos- 
ophy, its conflict with Christianity and the 
perfect world government. 

I. ITS ONE WORLDISM 


It must be obvious to many thinking 
people that this is but the old and again the 


modern philosophy of the one world” ides 


or world centralization. While this mary 
sound very good and appeal to the imagina- 
tion of many as a desirable condition for our 
present day world, yet to understand what 
this actually means one must realize this 18 
the philosophy that grows out of the age-old 
dream of Satan himself. 

The first example of the one world“ ides 
or world centralization is to be found in the 
Garden of Eden with Satan’s hopes embrac- 
ing all mankind under his rule. It becomes 
more pronounced a little later in the 11th 
chapter of Genesis when, in the construction 
of the Tower of Babel, which was to unify all 
mankind, it became necessary for God to 
intervene. The Lord said— 

“Behold, the people is one, and they have 
all one language; and this they begin to do: 
and now nothing will be restrained from 
them, which they have imagined to do. 

“Go to, let us go down, and there confound 
their language, that they may not under- 
stand one another’s speech. 

“So the Lord scattereth them abroad from 
thence upon the face of all the earth and 
they left off to bulld the city.” Genesis 
11: 6-8. 

It is significant that Christianity made its 
entry into the world at a time when 
centralization was a very prominent factor. 
There had proceeded in order a series 
world empires beginning with Babylon, pass- 
ing to Medo-Persia, then to Alexan 
great domain of Greece, and still later to the 
familiar Roman Empire where nothing was 
higher than the state and the em 
ranked as god and was so worshiped. His- 
tory has recorded that it was an age mar 
with cultural unity, world trade and inter- 
course, world peace, world demoraltzatlon 
and the mingling of world religions. 
brings us to face the facts of our present era. 

In the quest for world unity, man has put 
forth special effort during these recent year-. 
Since 1914 the world has been experien 
an age of conflict. It has been an age 1” 
which men have sought frantically to create 
a world community. Some steps had beet 
taken in this direction previous to 1914, br 
after the First World War the League 
Nations became a formal expression of the 
hope for a “parliament of man.” The re- 
peated failures of the League dashed hope 
to the ground and finally the dream van 
ished in the awful realities of World War L. 
But the fire of that hope was rekindled fol- 
lowing the war and the United Nations W85 
born. Its récord shows that 1t has failed in 
Its promise and nations have bypassed it in 
such realms as regional military alliances 
and conferences by governmental heads: 
Yet the hope for a world community 
in the minds and hearts of many whos? 
basic intentions are good. 

Thus we have the great current organiza“ 
tion known as the United Nations which # 
essentially a type of world centralization and 
destined, if permitted, to bring about one 
worldism, 

I, ITS SELF-DEFENSE 

Many are asking, what about it? Is t. 

as some have painted, a Red Trojan h 
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within our borders or is it a valuable needed 
institution to help our Nation and the 
World? That is a good question. During 
the years of United Nations history I have 
followed its work with keen interest. In fact 
Once I made a considerable study of it, at 
Which time I sent both to the President and 
Our State t various materials 
Which I had come in contact with and which 
seemed most reliable that were critical of the 
U. N., asking if these statements were true 
and if not, to give evidence which would 
Gisprove them. The matter was smoothly 

with the sending of materials 
Singing its praises. In a general way they 
Condemned the materials which I had for- 
Warded as “so many glaring errors of fact 
and such a quantity of misinformation that 
it will be impossible to correct them all item 
by item within the limits of a letter.“ This 
seems to be the typical reply that one gets, 
With the implication that we are not to ques- 
tion the high and mighty wisdom of our 
leaders—they have all the answers, they 
know, they will make the decisions and we 
are to abide by them. This of course is not 
the pattern of democracy. 

But we cannot overlook the fact that the 
U.N. is being used to the detriment of many 
Nations, and our own in particular. Why 
did Russia join the U.N.? That question has 
Often been raised. Why should Russia, which 
feels superior and not subject to the United 
Nations, yet belong to it? There are two 
good reasons: (1) From within, by a process 
Of continual talk, they may keep the U.N. 

any action that would destroy their 
Plans; (2) they may use it for selfish ends 
Egainst the West and through it learn secrets 
Which they otherwise would not have access 
to. The espionage which they have carried 
Out in this manner is a record of fact. This 
is a terrible picture but nevertheless true. 

Under our agreements with the United 
Nations we have no check or control over 
Countless thousands of aliens whom the 
United Nations can bring here for any pur- 
Pose whatever. They have complete freedom 
to bring in what they want, take out what 
they can get, come and go as they please, 
Stay as long as they wish. The have a dip- 

tic status which places them above the 
laws to which our own citizens are 
Subject. 

The United Nations, established in the very 
heart of America, has become the interna- 
tional headquarters for Russian espionage 
and for the dissemination of Communist- 

t propaganda. 
Added to this is the fact that the U.N, con- 
utes to a weakening of our national 
loyalty, which is the basis of our Überty and 
freedom, This is being done in many ways 
Toh as by the interference of UNESCO, a 

-N. organization, in the educational systems 
or our Nation by its distribution of propa- 
Banda to American high school students, thus 
Perverting the thinking of our future genera- 
tion. ‘The absence of pride in Old Glory and 
in our heritage is to be found on every hand 
as symbolized by the high school boy who 
Said, patriotism is “for the birds.” 

all fairness it must be noted that as 
{merica’s permanent representative to the 
nited Nations, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., rec- 
many weaknesses and shortcomings 

Within this structure and that it is “cumber- 
Some, generally slow, and overly talkative.” 
ftcording to the Official literature released 
favor of the United Nations, our leaders 
tain that most of the faults are being 
and that the good of the U.N. far 

the nadows is harm. I do believe that 
N balance sheet will show that the United 
hones has given considerable humanitarian 
lp to mankind which cannot be ignored 
ey Certainly is to be commended. However 
kat does not minimize the valid criticisms 


against it which have yet to be an- 
swered. 
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Tr, ITS RECORD 

In spite of the sobering lessons of experi- 
ence, the idea of referring every international 
problem to the U.N. as the hope for proper 
solution became a very popular thing. Eu- 
gene Gilbert, president of the Gilbert Youth 
Research Co., revealed in a survey among 
young people that they think that the U.N. is 
great, but are very hazy on details. That 
undoubtedly is a pretty good picture of not 
only the youth of our land but the adults. 
The increasing popularity of the U.N. is 
seemingly a combination of sentimentality, 
ignorance, and mental laziness. The U.S. 
News & World Report has stated: 

“As many statesmen see it, the United Na- 
tions is a declining force in the world, due 
to Russian vetoes and other obstructions, 

“Now, in a new session of the General As- 
sembly, Ambassador Lodge is trying to restore 
it to a position of importance.” 

The article sets forth evidence to show 
that the record of the U.N. has been anything 
but successful. 

Mr. William Henry Chamberlain, noted au- 
thor, lecturer and contributor to the Wall 
Street Journal and many nationally known 
magazines, has carefully observed U.N. activi- 
ties both at headquarters and in the field. 
He says: 

“What is not generally realized is that the 
U.N. has shown itself competent only for 
mischief, that there is a wide and dangerous 
disparity between its pretensions and its real 
power, that the subordination of vital U.S. 
interests to the shifting and uncertain 
majorities of the U.N. Assembly could create 
serious threats to our national well-being. 
It is ironical that there is a tendency to ad- 
vocate unconditional rellance on the United 
Nations, just after that organization has re- 
vealed itself as a broken reed, even from the 
standpoint of passing effective moral judg- 
ments, to say nothing of taking effective 
action, 

“By the terms of the charter the United 
Nations is a league of everyone, against no 
one, with the primary objective of preserving 
world peace. Power to act is vested in a 
Security Council of 11 members, of whom 
§—the United States, the Soviet Union, 
Great Britain. France, and China—are per- 
manent. Any of these permanent members 
can stop the functioning of the Council by 
casting a veto. 

It is as if a community should place the 
maintenance of law and order in the hands 
of a commission of five, one of them a no- 
torlous and troublemaker, It 
could easily be foreseen that under such an 
arrangement the state of public security 
would leave much to be desired.” 

From the position of our Nation certain 
things stand out as of serious nature. The 
first of these is the Soviet veto power in the 
Security Council which has been used up- 
wards of 80 times to block action. Then 
there has been certain action taken which 
has seemed inadvisable such as the inter- 
vention in Korea which many feel couid have 
been more satisfactorily handled by the 
United States alone, especially in that it re- 
mains in uneasy truce and a technical state 
of war. Further, there is obviously no real 
ground of moral authority in the U.N. as 
revealed in the brutal onslaughts against the 
Hungarian people and the outbreaks in the 
Middle East in which the U.N, was ineffective. 
And more recently we witnessed its loss of 
face in the Congo where the U.N. forces were 
all but thrown out. 

Russia's obstinacy has proved a major 
item in this ineffectiveness. Mr. Lodge is 
on record in saying that if the future could 
have been foreseen when the U.N. was cre- 
ated, it is doubtful whether Russia would 
have been given a seat, but it is tqo late now 
to think of that. Incidentally, in one of the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee's 
annual reports, Senate Report No. 131, we 
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find this brief review of the Soviet Union's 
treaty-breaking record. 

“In a foreword, Chairman EASTLAND ob- 
served that ‘The staff studied nearly a thou- 
sand treaties and agreements of the kinds 
described above, both bilateral and multi- 
lateral, which the Soviets have entered into 
not only with the United States, but with 
countries all over the world. The staff found 
that, in the 38 short years since the Soviet 
Union came into existence, its Government 
had broken its word to virtually every coun- 
try to which it ever gave a signed promise.’ 

“In that statement he questioned whether 
treaty breaking is not an instrument of na- 
tional policy for the USS. R. and he quoted 
from two official sources. 

“First Zinoviev, a Lenin lieutenant, in 
1919: 

We are willing to sign an unfavorable 
peace—it would mean we should put no trust 
whatever in the piece of paper we should 
sign. We should use the breathing space so 
obtained in order to gather our strength so 
that the mere continued existence of our 
Government would keep up the world-wide 
Propaganda which Soviet Russia has been 
carrying on for more than a year.’ 

“Then Stalin: 

Words must have no relations to ac- 
tions—otherwise what kind of diplomacy is 
it? Words are one thing, actions another. 
Good words are a mask for concealment of 
bad deeds. Sincere diplomacy is no more 
possible than dry water or wooden iron?” 

All this is wrapped up in the record and 
you certainly do not have to be a Harvard 
professor or a Philadelphia lawyer to under- 
stand these basic facts, This in the light 
of the startling fact that the two-thirds ma- 
jority for the Western viewpoint, which at 
one time was almost automatic, no longer 
exists certainly paints a dark picture. This 
is largely true because the newer members 
of the U.N. are almost entirely Asian and 
African, thus creating a situation where the 
two-thirds in the Assembly cannot be ob- 
tained for any proposition to which the So- 
viet bloc. and the Arab-Asian-African bloc 
are opposed. The French Ambassador to the 
United States, M. Herve Alphand, called at- 
tention to this situation, with great clarity 
at the time of the Suez crisis. 

No country san safcly imagine the U.N. 
in its present state as the only way of de- 
termining and implementing international 
law. Because, if you go to the Security 
Council, you are faced with the Soviet veto. 
And if you go to the Assembly, you could be 
defeated by a majority formed by the Soviet 
bloc and the Bandung group. No country 
could accept in all cases that its foreign 
policy should be defeated by the Soviet veto 
or the Bandung group.” 

Please note this important fact: The 
“Bandung group” is a group of Asian and 
African states, including Red China, which 
held a conference in Bandung, in Indonesia, 
April 1955, and represents 29 nations which 
is 60 percent of the total population of the 
earth, extremely wealthy in material re- 
sources and control 2 of the earth's strategic 
waterways. 

To this black record is added the fact 
that just a few years ago investigation re- 
vealed an abnormally high percentage of 
U.S. employees of the U.N. took the fifth 
amendment when questioned about Com- 
munist affiliations and espionage. It was 
exceedingly difficult to remove these individ- 
uals and the U.N. tribunal, sitting on these 
cases, even then awarded extravagant sums 
of compensation and severance pay. 

Mr. Chamberlain seems fully within the 
realm of the facts when he says: 

“Surely it is time to recognize that the 
high hopes placed in the U.N. when it was 
formed have not been realized, that this 
organization has been useless in most re- 
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spects, dangerous In some, and competent 
only for mischlef.” 


Iv. ITS PHILOSOPHY 


We look next at its philosophy. Our 
Founding Fathers were most careful to sepa- 
rate neither the individual nor the state 
from an obligation to God. Contrary to the 
tendency in American life today they did not 
leave the concept of God nebulous, unde- 
fined and wholly subject to private inter- 
pretation but held to a personal, super- 
natural being, the Creator through whom 
the human race has been endowed with 
dignity and inalienable rights. They recog- 
nized the rights supernaturally supplied 
and sanctioned by a sovereign Creator 
which both rulers and the ruled must every- 
where respect. 

Now the so-called universal Declaration 
of Human Rights overwhelmingly approved 
by the General Assembly of the United 
States in 1949 has had the full support, as 
far as the evidence goes, of the National 
Council of Churches and the National Cath- 
olic Education Association which are repre- 
sented on the National Commission for 
UNESCO; yet, in contrast, there has not been 
the same enthusiasm shown on the part of 
the church at the grassroots level. The 
major reason for this has been very clearly 
set forth I believe in an editorial of Christi- 
anity Today: 

“The very first article of the U.N. declara- 
tion at once reflects its differences with the 
Declaration of Independence in clear light. 
That article declares: 

All human beings are born free and equal 
in dignity and rights. They are endowed 
with reason and conscience and should act 
toward one another in a spirit of 
brotherhood.’ 

“The U.N. statement incorporates no ref- 
erences to a supernatural creator, nor does it 
anywhere assert that God endows mankind 
with specific rights. It asserts that men are 
‘endowed with reason and conscience,” but it 
does not specify the source of this endow- 
ment; * * * it nowhere asserts that it is the 
Living God who sanctions these rights. Its 
repeated formula is ‘everyone has the right 
to** It erases * the emphasis 
that the Declaration of Independence vig- 
Uantly sustained, that the Living God is 
the source and sanction of human 
freedoms. 

“The consequence of this deletion is far 
reaching * * * [it] could leaven the con- 
fused popular mind with an inadequate and 
un view of human rights * * * [it] 
shifts the whole discussion of responsibility 
one sidedly to that of human rights, and 
neglects the equally important subject of 
human duties. 

The observance of Human Rights Day in 
the free world ought to confront the totali- 
-tarian threat to human Hberties head-on. 
But the U.N. formula fails to do so; in fact, 
its very neutrality leaves human rights vul- 
nerably exposed and endangered. 

“Since the U.N. Declaration does not assert 
that God is the source and sanction of these 
rights, an impression continues to 
ground that the United Nations is their 
source and sanction. The U.N. guarantees 
these rights.“ This is the formula one 
overhears time and again. If that really be 
the case, then the individual is guarded 
from the tyranny of the totalitarian state 
only by the totalitarian superstate. For if 
the U.N. is the source and sanction of human 
rights, there can be no appeal to a source 
and sanction higher than the U.N. by refer- 
ence to which even the positions of the U.N. 
are to be approved or disapproved. In that 
event, the conflict between the Soviet orbit 
and the United Nations reduces to a conflict 
between superstates; the only issue in the 
balances is, which of them has the power of 
the totalitarian determination of human 
life? Either there is a source and sanction 
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of human rights superior to the United Na- 
tions, a supernatural exposition of man and 
his stAtion in the universe, or the conflict 
over human rights reduces to an Intramural 
struggle between two totalitarian powers. 
The framers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence saw this issue with clearer vision 
than our modern statesmen. And until this 
issue of the ultimate source and sanction 
of human rights Is clearly faced within the 
U.N., those who see dim outlines of a totali- 
tarian superstate need not be dismissed as 
suffering from eschatological oddity. 

“If the free world is really to stand fast 
against the threat to human freedoms, it will 
find the first line of defense, and the only 
unassailable tower, where the Christian 
patriots who forged the American Declara- 
tion of Independence located it, in the fact 
that man bears by divine creation a unique 
dignity, and that the state and citizen alike 
are bound in a responsible way to the Living 
God.“ 


V. ITS CONFLICT WITH CHRISTIANITY 


All that has gone before is information 
which brings the mind of the evangelical 
Christian to the only possible conclusion 
that the UN. and its philosophy is in definite 
conflict with true, Biblical Christianity. One 
worldism or world centralization may sound 
like a good thing to the untrained, unspirit- 
ual mind, but certainly is not of God. This 
thing can easily become the devouring mon- 
ster that will turn and destroy those who 
created it. Many there are who will argue 
that world government will result in world 
communism. Such a “one world” govern- 
ment could decide eventually most, if not 
all, of the details of our daily living— 
within our educational system, on radio, 
television, film, press. Eventually there 
could be carried out in this world superstate 
the mongrelizing of all races. Certainly if 
this were the will of God He would not have 
prevented it, as the record reveals. 

In connection with this, it is interesting 
to note the content of William Ernest Hock- 
ing’s book, “The Coming World Civilization,” 
recently published. From a review of the 
book by Surjit Singh, professor of Christian 
philosophy in the San Francisco Theological 
Seminary, I take the following paragraph, 
which shows the sinister and destructive 
Philosophy in such thinking: 

“The author believes neither in the equal 
validity of all religions nor in any easy 
syncretism. Being appreciative of the uni- 
versal and historical elements in religion he 
keeps open the possibility of a universal re- 
ligion, He thinks it will be reconceived 
Christianity, although perhaps not known or 
recognizable under that name. It is per- 
haps more apt to say that in the Coming 
World Civilization Christianity will be 
thrown together with other religions in the 
crucible of common worship, fellowship, and 
interchange and by imparting its maturity 
to others and incorporating ‘the spiritual 
iron’ of the East it will be transformed into 
the religion, not Christian, but the universal 
religion which will minister to the motiva- 
tions of civilization. This is the empirical 
way the Christian religion becomes the 
nameless universal religion.” 

Now all of this foreshadows what many 
believe to be a very dark picture for evangel- 
ical Christianity and they feel it is time that 
the grassroots level were awakened to the 
situation. Now let’s get it clear in our minds, 
we are not alarmists, but we refuse to be 
regimented into a program which in the 
light of all the evidence that we have seems 
to be contrary to the basic revelation of 
Scripture, regardless of how high and noble 
its motives may sound. 

In addition toe what has already been 
said with its far-reaching ramifications, there 
should be emphasized some of the things 
that stand out in this subtle conflict with 
the Christian church as based upon the Word 
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of God, the Bible. Already before us is the 
common danger of one-worldism—the mon- 
grelizing of all races which is manifested in 
in and intermingling of races 
which according to many Bible scholars is 
contrary to Scripture. We do not mean that 
there is any superiority of races nor that 
there should be any discrimination. 

Something else involved in this world 
centralization that would be very advan- 
tageous for Satan in accomplishing his main 
desire is the destruction of the church of 
Christ and the establishment of his Satanic 
kingdom. It isno secret that the proponents 
of the world government idea in many cases 
are in favor of forbidding our missionaries 
from entering any country that is non-Chris- 
tian. Their philosophy generally is that 
whatever faith is strongest in each nation 
should have the sole power of determining 
what religious practice would be carried on 
therein. That would mean that if in Amer- 
ica 51 percent of the people were non- 
Christian, then Thanksgiving, Easter, Christ- 
mas and all things pertaining to the Chris- 
tian church could be, and perhaps would be, 
abolished and atheism could become our na- 
tional faith. 

Let us also take for example the matter 
of the world calendar which the proponents 
are endeavoring to work out through the 
United Nations which revision would destroy 
the 7-day week cycle of time as set forth in 
Genesis. It would not be long before the 
Lord's day would be scrambled throughout 
the other days of the week, and it would be 
practically impossible for churches to 
worship on His true day. 

Tt is also significant that the entire philos- 
ophy of the United Nations, which is anti- 
biblical, is centered in man and only in man. 
It is based upon the premise that we, that 
is the United Nations, can do this and can 
do that. Such a philosophy that rules out 
divine leadership can only result in eventual 
harm. Certainly this has characterized the 
the U.N. from its very inception and God 
has been politely but firmly ruled out. 

Someone has reminded us that God Al- 
mighty endowed the oyster with a ready- 
made house to live in. All he has to do 
is open the doors of his house to take in his 
food’ and close them again to keep out his 
enemies. He has perfect social security, yet 
he is the easiest creature in the world to 
catch. He always ends up in the soup. 80 
what does his vaunted security amount to? 
The eagle on the other hand is peculiar 
among created things in another respect- 
When a severe storm strikes, all the other 
birds either hide from the storm or try to 
fight it as long as their strength holds out- 
The eagle neither fights nor runs away. 
simply sets his wings so the fury of the 
storm itself lifts him above the storm where 
the sun is shining and there he remains 
“free as a bird” until the storm is over 
only a fool would pity the eagle because he 
isn't an oyster. 

Now the road to freedom in our land must 
begin with the decision as to what kind of 
freedom we want. Is it a freedom from 
so , or freedom for something? DO 
we want to become a nation of oysters or & 
nation of eagles? Our forefathers gu: 
the right to risk capital in the hope of 4 
return on their investment, the right of un- 
limited expansion of their business, the right 
to let the people in true democratic fashion 
cast their ballots in the cash registers of the 
Nation for the businesses which serve them 
best, and above all, cherish the right to be 
free to worship God as His word dictates. 
Freedom to them was a positive thing and 
they wisely chose the eagle as their national 
emblem. 

Every Bible student is aware that in our 
present era or dispensation, world gover?” 
ment and world centralization is that which 
is connected with and largely controlled PY 
the prince of the air, or the power of dark 
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ness, Satan himself. They further know 
it is his pattern and policy throughout the 
ages, as hes been pointed out from the 
Scriptures. It is also quite clear as we move 
toward the end of this age that there wlll be 
a great superhuman effort to bring about 
that very thing. We see it taking place to- 
day in almost every department of life and 
een within the visible church, with ecu- 
Menicity and church union at times displac- 
ing the Gospel. It is something that appeals 
to the emotions of people, it tickles their 
ars. They speak of it as being that which is 
Spiritual, good, uplifting, a step in the right 
direction, whereas the poor, blinded souls do 
not know that they are sounding their own 
death knell and moving forward into the 
Shackles of the bondage of Satan himself. 
Unity of the Spirit is one thing—unity by 
Man is another. 
VL THE PERYECT WORLD GOVERNMENT 


True, there will come a day when there 
Will be one world government and complete 
and perfect world centralization, but it will 
not be by man, rather by Almighty God. 

, and not man, will usher in the long- 
looked-for utopia. The closing chapter of 
my book, The Prophetic Pulpit,” entitled 
Prophecy and Christ's Kingdom.“ presents 
& detailed vivid picture of this wonderful 
World reign yet to come. 

I think again of my visits to the U.N. head- 
Quarters. I could not help but stand back 
and say to myself “Behold the modern Tower 
Of Babel.“ We will not deny that there are 
humanitarian alms in the Economic Council 
Of this institution, but the basic principle is 
Contrary to the divine program of God. It 
is satanic in its origin and if pursued, as it 
appears to be, can only bring us down the 
Toad eventually to our own sorrow and de- 
Struction. 

This message is, I know, in decided con- 
trast to a great host of messages that are 
Riven from the pulpits of our land as they 
Yearly observe World Order Sunday. Cer- 

y it is diametrically opposed to what has 
u desired by the leaders of the National 
Council of Churches, along with other 


e to my position if I spoke otherwise. 
Certainly the road to freedom and the road 


in any other; for there is none other name 
Under heaven given among men, whereby we 
Must be saved” (Acts 4: 12). 


Just Imagine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 23, 1962 


P Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
wing editorial appeared in the War- 
na Advertiser, in my district, on July 


t The editorial is brief and to the point. 
tells the story of debt and disaster in 
language and in figures that we can all 
tion I commend it to the atten- 
of the House: 
Just IMAGINE 
Aud uin that your salary is $8,200 a year— 
You are almost $30,000 in debt. 
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Last year your debt increased by $390. 

This year you are adding at least $700 to 
your indebtedness. 

Your friends are warning you that you 
can't continue to pile up additional debt 
that this is the road to financial ruin. 

So you and your wife talk it over and 
decide to draw up a budget for next year. 

But instead of reducing expenditures—or 
even holding them at their present level— 
you decide that you will spend $340 more 
next year than this year. 

You reach this decision on the assumption 
there is nothing definite—that you will re- 
ceive a salary increase next year; therefore 
you plan to spend it. 

Nearly everyone will agree that a family 
handling its finances on this basis is headed 
for serious trouble. 

Yet, add seven ciphers to these 
and you have the exact fiscal situation at 
the Government under the Kennedy admin- 
istration. 


Brutal Mandate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
i wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues a remarkable book entitled 
“Brutal Mandate.” This book, which 
has just been published by Macmillan, 
was written by Allard K. Lowenstein. 
Mr. Lowenstein, a distinguished constit- 
uent, is known by many of us. A former 
president of the National Student As- 
sociation, he served on the staffs of Sen- 
ators HUBERT HUMPRREY and Frank Gra- 
ham. The book is a fascinating account 
of a trip to South-West Africa made in 
1959 by three young Americans includ- 
ing the author. In addition, the book 
provides useful insights into the work- 
ings of the United Nations. It should 
be required reading for anyone who 
wants to understand South-West Africa. 

Mrs, Franklin D. Roosevelt wrote the 
foreword, which follows: 

(Foreword by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt) 

How little most of us know about Africa. 
The other day someone started to tell me 
something which was a fact about South 
Africa but had nothing whatever to do with 
South-West Africa, which was the area about 
which we were talking. 

This book by Mr. Lowenstein is the story 
of a trip undertaken to render a service to 
the people of this mandated territory, The 
story itself is told in a natural and com- 
pletely fascinating way, with poetic descrip- 
tions which give one an understanding of 
the country and its people; and the care with 
which these young men recorded and docu- 
mented their findings is a truly remarkable 
achievement. It required courage, good 
judgment, coolness, and persistence. 

Mr. Lowenstein and his companions had 
all of these qualities, but besides they had 
a depth of human sympathy and understand- 
ing which wiped out the fear of the white 
man on the part of the black. Yet 
the whole book one can sense how deep that 
fear has become. The terror as it is indi- 
cated on every page is one of the things any 
decent white person will feel shame about. 

I have known Mr. Lowenstein for many 
years. He is a person of unusual ability 
and complete integrity. I think he will 
always fight crusades because injustice fills 
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him with a sense of rebellion. He wants 
to be of help in some way, and it must have 
been a great satisfaction to him and his 
companions when the they had 
succeeded in smuggling out of South Africa 
were finally played for members of the Fourth 
Committee at the United Nations. Their own 
testimony made a deep impression, so deep 
that they awakened much new interest in 
South-West Africa and gained new respect 
for their own country. 

I hope this book will be widely read not 
only in this country but also in many other 
countries, and my thanks go to Mr. Lowen- 
stein, the author, and to his cotravelers for a 
remarkable piece of work well done. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following newsletter 
of July 21, 1962: 


WHAT Is CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 
Topay? 

(By Congressman BRUCE ALGER, of Texas) 

The Constitution has been reinterpreted 
in intent and violated in practice until its 
use today resembles little its original con- 
tent and spirit. Indeed, it is appropriate to 
ask what significance is the congressional 
oath of office, to swear to uphold and de- 
fend the Constitution. Yet since the orig- 
inal underlying concepts are so sound as they 
relate to freedom for individuals from dom- 
ination, surely it is not old-fashioned and 
foolish to ask at any time, including today’s 
events, is this the constitutional role of 
Federal Government, remembering that the 
Constitution preserves freedom by a form of 
limited government of checks and balances, 
a republic within a democracy? 

“The destruction of a mighty nation may 
well be approaching because of the activities 
of one person. He has encouraged leaders to 
tranquilize the populace with half-truths. 
He has lured the press into inattention and 
has assisted the people in duping themselves. 
He has persuaded his fellow citizens to con- 
centrate on life’s comic strips and mindless 
entertainments and to avoid the bruises of 
reality. The culprit is the person whose 
eyes scan words, and whose hands—at 
this moment—hold this book. The country 
is the United States of America” (“A Nation 
of Sheep.“ by William J. Lederer). 

Have we become a Nation of sheep? Of 
course not. Do we care little about consti- 
tutional government, a tough instrument for 
freedom-loving, tough, and self-disciplined 
people? No, we do care. Then why doesn't 
our Government represent us as we are? 

NEW FRONTIER DEFEATS 


House and Senate Members are rebelling. 
Americans are awakening to what is happen- 
ing under the New Frontier concepts of 
“democratic socialism.” Views from home 
are influencing Representatives and Senators. 
As usual, while Members reflect grassroots 
sentiment they lag considerably behind the 
people. The arm twisting and political 
bribery by President Kennedy and his aids 
are being overbalanced by pressure from 
home as people finally recognize the fallaci- 
ous programs and fallacious reasoning of the 
President and his New Frontier architects— 
including as right hand aids 36 members of 
ADA, the American Democratic socialists. 


Ae 
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Defeats of Kennedy legislation this week: 
(1) The tax bill: In the Senate some of the 
unconstitutional carrot-and-stick punitive 
taxes passed by the House have been 
amended. 

(a) Automatic withholding of interest and 
dividends was deleted, thus eliminating over- 
withholding, taxing nontaxpayers, and ad- 
ministrative chaos. 

(b) Investment credit was reduced, ap- 
proaching liberalized depreciation which is 
what is really needed. 

(c) Foreign tax grossup or double taxa- 
tion eliminated. 

(d) Business expense deductions made less 
stringent. 

(2) The Hanford atomic public power de- 
velopment was defeated in the House by a 
vote of 232 to 163 (Government power de- 
velopment has no constitutional basis). 

(3) An antitrust civil process amendment 
was defeated, 202 to 200, an amendment 
which would have permitted Attorney Gen- 
eral Bobby Kennedy to demand and get the 
books and records of any business without 
due process of law—unconstitutional. 

(4) A transfer of States rights to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce pertaining to reloca- 
tion of displaced families because of high- 
way right-of-way was defeated 236 to 159 
and the authority left in the States. States 
rights violation and Federal dictation is un- 
constitutional. 

(5) Farm bill rejected earlier by the House, 
resulted in a substitute, reducing regimenta- 
tion and control for the farmers reluctantly 
passed by many, 229 to 163, only after sol- 
emn warning that the Kennedy-Freeman 
controls will not be tolerated and a better 
bill next year must be forthcoming. Farm 
bills as now constituted are totally uncon- 
stitutional. 


(6) Medicare: medical care for the aged, 
was forced to a vote by the President and 
defeated 52 to 48. This compulsory tax, plus 
gratuitous coverage, jeopardizing our fine 
medical services, is a part of socialism and is 
totally unconstitutional. Federal Govern- 
ment is not constitutionally empowered to 
permit it to feed, clothe, house, provide jobs, 
medical care or basic necessities of our peo- 
ple. These defeats of the Kennedy program 
each in turn involve unconstitutional grants 
of power and were rejected by the Congress. 
OTHER DEVELOPMENTS—CHECK CONSTITUTION- 

ALITY 

(1) Foreign aid: MHouse-Senate confer- 
ence; as expected, the conferees struck out 
(a) House demand that no U.S. funds be- 
yond our percentage assessment, already 
paid, go to support the member nations of 
the United Nations who are delinquent, un- 
til they pay up; (b) the Senate limitations 
on aid to Communist countries were re- 
placed by the House revision which gives the 
President authority to give money, food, and 
gifts to Yugoslavia, Poland, Red China, 
Cuba or whomever he wants. Constitution 
calls aid to enemies treason, and no one 
questions that Communists are our enemies. 

(2) Conference report on social security's 
Public Welfare Amendments of 1962 was 
passed 357 to 34, providing (a) $140 million 
of unbudgeted expenditures; (b) increased 
authority to Secretary of HEW to determine 
on repayment by trainees. Constitutional? 
No, this is government by men, not law; 
(e) Subsidizing countless chislers and gold- 
bricks who are freeloading in the ADC (aid 
to dependent children) and other pro- 
grams. Hardly constitutional. 

DALLAS FEDERAL BUILDING 


An interesting new development arose as 
@ group of Dallas citizens visited the Presi- 
dent requesting money for the Dallas build- 
ing. Of course, it is the right of citizens 
to petition their government, the elected 
Officials, Some interesting questions now 
arise: 


1. Should new communication lines be 
set up, as requested, between Dallas and the 
President beyond or replacing the custom- 
ary government legislative procedures all of 
which have resulted in formal approval of 
the building? 

2. What new information is needed inas- 
much as complete data is in House and 
Senate committee and Government agen- 
cies? 

3. Should Federal buildings be bult 
when the Government is deficit financing, 
increasing the danger of inflation, devaluat- 
ing the purchasing power of money? I be- 
lieve in each case the question gives the 
answer. Now try the Constitution on each 
of these. 

Back to the basic question: why not con- 
stitutional government? Why are we not 
militant constitutionalists? Because con- 
stituents have grown careless in their choice 
of public officials for reasons other than 
constitutional, many times a selfish interest, 
or just as significant a failure through ig- 
norance, not apathy, of what the elected 
officials were doing. The citizen voters will 
soon have a chance to correct both, inas- 
much as the President has chosen an issue, 
medicare, which through compulsory tax and 
bureaucratic dictation is unconstitutional. 
Obviously those who expect victory for this 
issue are assuming the people's ignorance of 
the facts. So the battle is joined; Constitu- 
tion and facts on the one hand, bureaucratic 
control and ignorance on the other. Which 
will it be? The key to the answer follows. 


Radio Station WQUA’s Editorial on the 
Senate’s Vote on the Medical Care for 
the Aged Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the President’s angry resolve 
to carry the medical care for the aged 
issue to the people in the elections this 
fall, I find a recent editorial broadcast 
by radio station WQUA, Moline, III., 
which serves the district I represent, an 
interesting one. I recommend it the 
perusal of the President and his staff. 

A transcript of the editorial follows: 

If President Kennedy thinks that his 
medicare bill was defeated because the Con- 
gress is opposed to medical care for the aged 
or only because of opposition to the watered- 
down terms of the compromise bill, he is far 
more naive than we believe to be the case. 

Adequate medical care for the aged is like 
motherhood and love of country—everyone is 
for it. But not everyone was for the bill 
which he and the Kennedy steamroller tried 
to force through Congress. The pressure 
used to try and force a favorable yote on the 
measure was little short of blackmail, if we 
are to believe some of the reports from 
reliable sources which have come to our 
attention. 

The late Secretary Ribicoff, the President's 
henchmen, highly placed Government officials 
were drafted to make a whirlwind high pres- 
sure tour to arouse support for King-Ander- 
son. That it failed is reassuring to those of 
us who believe in the orderly processes of 
government. It is heartening to those of us 
who believé that the Members of 
were elected to discuss dispassionately, to 
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consider honestly and to vote conscientiously 
on proposed laws, When attempts are made 
to browbeat Senators and Congressmen into 
line, to cajole and even threaten them, such 
tactics make a travesty of democracy. 

The President expresses his insistence that 
defeat of King-Anderson be made an issue 
in the elections this fall. It is inevitable 
that such will be the case, whether or not he 
likes it, but we believe he may be in for a 
surprise when he hears what the electorate 
has to say about it next November. 


Mayor Tate Welcomes the President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, on July 4, 
the President of the United States came 
to Philadelphia to speak at the Inde- 
pendence Hall. Many distinguished 
people were present as well as over 125,- 
000 citizens of the city of Philadelphia. 
The Governors of the United States who 
were completing their annual conference 
were also present. The mayor of the 
city of Philadelphia, the Honorable 
James H. J. Tate, made the following 
outstanding remarks in greeting the peo- 
ple and President Kennedy on Inde- 
pendence Day: 

REMARKS BY HON. JAMES H. J. TaTE, Maron 
OF PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH OF JULY, 1962, 
INDEPENDENCE HALL 
It is indeed an honor and a privilege for 

me, as mayor of Philadelphia, to extend to 

you a cordial welcome to this hallowed shrine 
of American liberty. 

At this spot occurred one of the most in- 
spiring events in all history. From here, a 
clarion call to freedom and human dignity 
was sounded, the echoes of which are still 
reverberating around the world, 

We Philadelphians are infinitely proud of 
the heritage which has been bestowed upon 
us. With all Americans, we know that the 
ideals first enunciated here may not be takeD 
for granted, but must be zealously guarded 
and constantly renewed. 

At the time of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the American colonists had little 
real unity. Widely separated by distance and 
poor communications they had different in- 
terests. They were wealthy landowners and 
poor farmers, worldly merchants and humble 
artisans, liberals and conservatives. They 
were Catholics and Jews and Protestants who 
could still remember the religious persecu- 
tions of other lands. 

And yet, with all these diversities, there 
was one unifying force that proved stronger 
than all the others—so strong that the sign- 
ers were willing to pledge their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor. 

This was the concept that men could be 
free—that government must depend upon 
the “consent of the governed! that justice 
is the right of all men. 

While the Declaration proclaimed inde- 
pendence, it also pledged interdependence— 
mutual reliance of the separate States upon 
each other for the common good. 

That concept is just as valid today as it 
was in 1776. To millions of people around 
the world, newly entered upon or about to 
cross the threshold of freedom, it is just as 
electrifying as it was to the colonists who 
stood here and heard the immortal words 
first proclaimed. 
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To us Americans, this anniversary pro- 
Vides an opportunity for solemn rededica- 
tion. The ideals which gave birth to our 
Nation 186 years ago glow ever brighter with 
the passage of time. 

Let us, as the first recipients, use that 
flame, to brighten a dark and suspicious 
World. Let us, by our thoughts and acts, re- 
affirm the pledge that was taken here. Let 
Us, finally, give full flower to the promises 
Of freedom, human dignity, and mutual as- 
Sistance that were born here in Philadelphia. 


Deficit Spending the Key to Economic Ills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, at long last 
it may be that some administration offi- 
are recognizing the seriousness of 
Our balance-of-payments imbalance. It 
ls too bad that they would not take the 
Next step and admit that the problem is 
Caused by the fiscal irresponsibility of 
deficit spending. 

The following editorial from the Wall 

Street Journal offers some constructive 
on the matter: 
DOLLARS, DOUBTS, AND DEFICITS 

A high Treasury offcial predicts a marked 
improvement in the U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments position this year. The Pentagon 
Plans a series of moves to lessen its contribu- 

to the payments deficit. The West 

ans suggest that a trend toward high- 

êr interest rates here would be a long step 
toward solving the problem. 

So there is plenty of activity—or at least 
iscussion—on the payments front, as in- 
deed there should be. The question is 

er enough will be done in time. For 
pone of the talk so far has served to restore 

Ore: confidence in the dollar. On the 
Contrary, the lack of confidence and the ex- 
— of eventual dollar devaluation con- 


Such concern is inevitable for the simple 
deason that the deficit persists and the gold 
de flows out, And this country’s growing 

bt to foreigners already greatly exceeds its 

g gold reserve. 

Tt seems to us unquestionable that some 
mi current suggestions would help. Per- 

tting interest rates to rise to levels ap- 
Proximating those in Europe would be likely 

investors from transferring 
— to . Whether anything of the 
be allowed to happen is another 
The old easy money“ fetish 18 
up in Washington; these days it shows 
te in the dubious argument that higher in- 
rates might dampen domestic eco- 
nomic activity. “ 
wn for the Pentagon, its outlays abroad 
ba. $3 billion a year make for a net 
Moet drain of over $2 billion. Secretary 
Wan dns says he hopes to reduce that 
1966 to $1 billion—but not until the 
red fiscal year. Moreover, some of the 

‘Uction would be accompanied by in- 
won defense spending at home, which 

8 t help our domestic budget problem. 

urely more can be done in the military 
It is hard to believe that an adequate 
ult has been mounted on the waste 
des nsheut the Pentagon structure, It is 
hard to believe that the prosperous Eu- 
der & dozen years after rearmament got 
for Way, cannot be persuaded to do more 
their own defense. 
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And certainly an obvious place to whittle 
the payments deficit is foreign economic aid. 
It is true that more and more aid goods are 
being bought in the United States. But as 
with military spending, it isn't much help to 
transfer part of the aid from the payments 
deficit to the domestic deficit. The thing to 
do is to cut it. Instead, the Government 
goes merrily ahead with this wasteful, indis- 
criminate and often ineffective program. 

Finally, there is the by no means insignifi- 
cant matter of the domestic budget deficit 
itself—$6.3 billion last fiscal year, anywhere 
up to $15 billion this year. Some Europeans 
say a moderate deficit would not unduly in- 
crease their worries about the dollar, pro- 
vided it were financed out of savings instead 
of out of inflation. Since the latter is the 
Government’s customary method, it’s no good 
laughing off the domestic deficits as if they 
were unrelated to the dollar’s international 
standing. 

Though a lot of confusion has developed 
about the payments deficit, the essential 
facts are perfectly plain. U.S. business en- 
joys a large export surplus; it is primarily 
the Government's policies at home and 
abroad that have created the deficit. 

The Government admittedly is trying to do 
some things to repair the damage, but it is 
still avoiding the hard decision to adopt the 
sound financial policies that would clear up 
both the budget and the payments deficit. 
That is the corrective which is called for, 
and the persistent foreign doubts, about the 
dollar are saying it can’t be indefinitely 
delayed. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Robert J. White Honored 
by the People of Old Orchard Beach, 
Maine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 14, 1962, an unusual but fitting 
honor was conferred upon Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Robert J. White, a retired admiral 
chaplain of the U.S. Navy, by the peo- 
ple of Old Orchard, Maine. The town 
officials and the people of Old Orchard 
set aside July 14, 1962, as Father Bob 
White Day, on which occasion appropri- 
ate ceremonies were held, and a bronze 
plaque in tribute to Monsignor—Admi- 
ral—White was affixed to the veterans’ 
monument located at Old Orchard. 

Monsignor White, who has lived at Old 
Orchard Beach for over 40 years, is 
recognized as the community’s outstand- 
ing citizen. Monsignor White is held in 
high esteem by all who know him, with- 
out regard to race, color, or creed. His 
life, dedicated to God and to country, is 
an inspiration for all others to follow. 

On the occasion of dedication cere- 
monies, Hon. John L. Sullivan, former 
Secretary of the Navy, delivered a splen- 


did and deserving tribute to Monsignor 


White. 

In my remarks, I include the address 
of former Secretary of the Navy, Hon. 
John L. Sullivan: 

ADDRESS sy JOHN L. SULLIVAN AT DEDICATION 
CEREMONIES HONORING FaTHER Bos WHITE, 
OLD ORCHARD BEACH, Marne, JULY 14, 1962 
Mr. Chairman, Father Bob White, and 

ladies and gentlemen, I want you all to know 
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how very glad I am today to return to Old 
Orchard Beach. I say return“ because in 
the summers of 1903 and 1904 our family 
had a house here and they were two of the 
happiest summers I have ever enjoyed. 

I am exceedingly grateful to the commit- 
tee for inviting me to join you in honoring 
a truly great American. This is a signifi- 
cantly unique occasion. Today you are 
dedicating a plaque to a man who is still very 
much alive, Perhaps somewhere, someplace, 
sometime this has happened before the 
honoree has died. If it has happened here- 
tofore, I must confess that I have never heard 
of it, and the fact that you are doing him 
this great honor while he is here to enjoy 
your plaudits, your gratitude, and your com- 
pliments, in my opinion, tells me much more 
of the high esteem with which he is held in 
this community than if you were to erect a 
250-foot monument after he had died. As 
we gather here today to dedicate this plaque 
to be affixed to the soldiers’ monument in 
your beautiful war veterans memorial park, 
it seems appropriate to look at the record of 
this great man whom you are honoring today 
and the multitude and variety of the great 
things he has achieved that merit such un- 
precedented recognition. 

After graduating from Harvard College in 
1915, he was commissioned in the U.S. Navy 
where he served on naval transport duty and 
special foreign duty in England, France, Italy, 
and Yugoslavia. After the war he continued 
in the U.S. Naval Reserve with the grade of 
lieutenant commander. 

Resuming again his education at the 
Harvard Law School, he graduated in 1920 
and from 1920 to 1927 he served as assistant 
district attorney for Middlesex County, Mass., 
and practiced law in Boston. 

I did not know Father Bob White in those 
days, but I can recall in the fall of 1924 my 
father—who was an excellent lawyer and a 
particularly astute political observer—told 
me that he had just encountered attorney 
Bob White in Boston and that I should keep 
my eyes on him. He spoke in glowing terms 
of Bob White’s personal magnetism, his keen 
knowledge of the law, his eloquefice and, 
above all, his ability to get along extremely 
well with all kinds of people. Dad told me 
then that when the time came if Bob White 
wanted to be Governor of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts or U.S. Senator, without 
the slightest question he would make the 
grade and become an outstanding figure in 
the public life of the Nation. 

My father’s prophecy fell by the wayside 
in 1927 when Bob White received his voca- 
tion and decided to study for the Catholic 
priesthood. After 4 years at the Sulpician 
Seminary at Catholic University, he was or- 
dained in Portland in 1931. 

Father Bob’s academic endeavors did not 
cease when he became a priest. Between 
1931 and 1934 he won degrees of bachelor 
of canon law, bachelor of sacred theology, 
licentiate in canon law, and doctor in canon 
law. Subsequently, he received an honorary 
degree of doctor of laws from the St. John's 
University and a similar degree from Holy 
Cross College. Surely this is an awesome 
record of academic interest and intellectual 
capacity. 

Despite his great activity as a priest, he had 
always been interested in the affairs of the 
veterans of World War I. In fact, it was 
while he was serving as national chaplain of 
the American Legion in 1933 and 1934 that 
I first came to know him and was afforded 
the opportunity of observing the tremend- 
ous tact and great wisdom with which he 
caused to be composed divergent differences 
of opinion among strong segments of the 
leading members of the American Legion. 
In fact, the tact and persuasiveness he dem- 
onstrated on many, many occasions not only 
resulted in his becoming the American rep- 
resentative of the Congress of Allied Vet- 
erans in London in 1934, in Paris in 1935, 
and Brussels in 1936, and in Warsaw in 1937, 
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but it has led me to believe that if he had 
chosen a diplomatic career in the State De- 
partment he would have been fully as suc- 
cessful as he has been as a lawyer and as a 
Priest. 

In 1937 he was apopinted dean of the Law 
School of Catholic University for a 5-year 
term. In 1941 he was reappointed dean but 
along came Pearl Harbor and then Monsignor 
White applied for and obtained a leave of 
absence from his duties as dean of the law 
school and less than a month after Pearl 
Harbor, joined the Naval Chaplain Corps. 

He served with the 8th Fleet in the waters 
of Africa, Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, southern 
France and Italy. He was promoted to com- 
mander and later to captain. Subsequently, 
he was promoted to the rank of commodore 
and is the only chaplain with the rank of 
commodore to have served on active duty in 
the history of the U.S. Navy. 

In time of war, the chaplains of all faiths 
are of tremendous importance to the morale, 
well-being, and fighting spirit of the men 
to whom they administer. It is my consider- 
ed opinion that next to the commanding 
officers they are of the greatest importance. 

Perhaps the briefest and best way for me 
to convey to you the esteems in which he 
was held by his fellow officers and enlisted 
men with whom he served is to read the 
citation which accompanied the Bronze Star 
Medal awarded to him by Adm. H. K. Hewitt, 
fleet commander, for meritorious achieve- 
ment in the central Mediterranean from No- 
vember 9, 1943, to Christmas Day 1944. The 
citation reads: “Displaying exceptional skill 
and energy, Chaplain White efficiently ad- 
ministered the varied activities of the Chap- 
lains’ Corps and maintained a high stand- 
ard of morale and spiritual undertakings for 
the relief of the sick and impoverished in 
war-stricken areas which had been newly 
liberated from enemy occupation. During 
the amphibious inyasion of southern France, 
while serving on board the flagship of a naval 
task force commander, he exhibited extreme 
coolness and intrepidity under encmy fire, 
and by word and example inspired the per- 
sonnel of the assault and support forces to 
carry out their tasks with valor.” 

At the conclusion of the war Secretary of 
the Navy James Forrestal appointed Com- 
modore White to make an overall survey of 
the administration of discipline and courts 
martial in the Navy and Marine Corps in 
World War II. I was in the Navy at the 
time, and I can attest to the thoroughness 
and the value of his recommendations in a 
report which caused the Judge Advocate 
General of the Navy to appreciably improve 
the Navy's judicial system. Because of his 
great professional skill, his humanitarian- 
ism, and his completely objective attitude 
toward this work in which he was engaged, 
he contributed so materially to the forma- 
tion of Navy Department policies in regard 
to naval justice that he was awarded the 
Commendation Medal of the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

Although he was retired from active duty 
in 1947 with the rank of rear admiral, Father 
Bob served as president of the Military Chap- 
lains Association of the United States from 
1945 to 1949. Ever since his retirement he has 
been an active consultant to the Department 
of Defense and to the U.S. Navy and has been 
a frequent lecturer in the classes of the Na- 
val Chaplains School and the Naval School 
of Justice. Even the Army has seeen fit to 
call on him for lectures at the Army grad- 
uate schools. 

Now, this seems to be a very sketchy and 
inadequate summary of the things Father 
Bob White has achieved, Endowed with a 
keen and alert mind, a vibrant and warm 
persenality, a genuine respect for all of his 
fellow men of whatever creed, Father Bob 
White as a lawyer, priest, author, professor, 
dean, chaplain, admiral, and authority on 
naval justice, has displayed his remarkable 
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gifts, not just of the mind but also the gen- 
erosity and understanding of his heart and 
his soul. If he had merely possessed a fine 
mind and was less understanding and tol- 
erant and affectionate toward those with 
whom he associated, he never could have 
achieved 10 percent of the objectives he ac- 
complished. Few men have been endowed 
with such a wide spectrum of talents. None 
I know have devoted so much of that talent 
for the public good. 

We are all familiar with the shopworn 
phrase “for God and country.” I doubt if 
anyone in this audience today has ever met 
a man who has worked harder for, or ac- 
complished as much for, his God and his 
country as Father Bob White. 

I close by presuming to say to him in your 
behalf as well as in mine that it is the fer- 
vent wish not only of those of us who have 
gathered here on this happy occasion today 
but also of the hundreds of thousands of 
men and women in and out of the service 
whom he has helped throughout his life- 
time that he will be granted many, many 
more years to serve, as he has all his life, 
his God, his country, and his fellow man. 


Reactions of Old Elis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
yesterday’s New York Herald Tribune 
there is a story concerning the reactions 
of Yale alumni on the awarding of an 
honorary degree to a well-known indi- 
vidual. 

The story follows: 

EKennepy DEGREE Ourraces OLD ELIS— YALE 
ALUMNI CRITICAL OF AWARD 


(“When the big blue team gets after you, 
Harvard, goodnight."—A Tale football song.) 

New Haven, Conn.—Giving a Yale honor- 
ary degree to that young man from Harvard 
has stirred up some of Old Eli's old grads. 

Critical letters to the editor from five Yale 
alumni, complaining about Yale conferring 
an honorary doctor of laws degree on Presi- 
dent Kennedy June 11, appear in the July 
issue of the Yale Alumni magazine. 

The same issue carries President Kennedy's 
picture on the cover and the text of his 
speech at Yale's 261st commencement. The 
editors printed the letters without comment 
and without any letters praising the degree. 

Please be advised that with your bestow- 
ing an honorary degree upon John F. Ken- 
nedy, my contributions will cease,” wrote 
John E. Eckelberry, of New York, Yale, 1955. 

“I value highly my Yale education,” said 
R. E. Packer, of Sierra Vista, Ariz., class of 
1953. “But my Yale degree can no longer call 
forth my full pride, now that a similar honor 
is held, unearned, by a pathetic product of 
Harvard who regards individual human 
freedom in this Nation as mere hindrances to 
his determined experiments toward a 
planned Socialist state.” 

Of Mr, Kennedy's comment ("I have the 
best of both worlds. A Harvard education 
and a Yale degree“) Mr. Packer wrote: In- 
credibly rude.” 

HE'S DISMAYED 


“I was quite dismayed to read in the news- 
papers over the weekend that Yale will award 
an honorary degree to President Kennedy,” 
said John Fleming Kelly, class of 1947 and 
law 1950, in a letter written before the com- 
mencement. 
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Mr. Kelly said he was quite curious“ 
about how the citation to the President 
would read and added: 

“Will it say, for example, that few holders 
of the office have displayed the arrogance of 
this man in dealing with matters of grave 
public crisis, such as the steel price situa- 
tion? Will it praise him for his high-sound- 
ing, convincing words of courage and deter- 
mination about crises in far-off places, such 
as Laos, and for failure to put action behind 
these words? Will it compliment him for 
upholding such basic principles as freedom 
of speech, citing his cancellation of a sub- 
scription to the Herald Tribune because of 
its criticism of him? 

“I respectfully submit that when Yale 
honors him, she does a grave disservice to 
concepts she should foster, and she weakens 
the very foundation on which she herself 
stands.” 

Another writer, Douglass B. Simonson, of 
New York, class of 1919, asked; “Was the 
President given an honorary degree merely 
because of his title, or because of something 
really great he had accomplished, or because 
Yale believed in and wanted to put her 
stamp of approval on his programs and 
theories? He said he assumed it was done 
for the third reason. 

“Yale knows what would happen to her if 
she did not live within her income, yet she 
honors for the second time a President who 
believes his country can spend itself into 
prosperity without inflation,” Mr. Simonson 
said, “I hate to think,” he added, “how far 
the $47 million raised by Yale alumni for the 
university will go toward accomplishing its 
original purpose,” 

The same issue of the Yale Alumni maga- 
zine also carries the baccalaureate address of 
Yale President A. Whitney Griswold. In it 
Mr. Griswold said “we must take a hammer” 
to the popular image which pictures the 
American college alumnus as: 

“The irascible member of the old guard 
who neither dies nor surrenders, fuming 
with rage (and perhaps a little bourbon) at 
his football tickets, or the coach, and dash- 
ing off sulfurous letters to his university 
beginning, ‘I was shocked to discover that 
and ending ‘unless something is done about 
this at once I shall no longer contribute or 
remain, sincerely yours.“ 


Statement in Support of H.R. 11948 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement I presented to 
the House Education and Labor Sub- 
committee on General Education on 
June 29, 1962, in support of my b 
H.R. 11948 to provide for an extension 
of library services: 

STATEMENT or Hon. ABRAHAM J. Mutter N 
Support or H.R. 11948, To Expann LI AAT 
SERVICES THROUGH AN AMENDMENT oF THE 
RURAL LIDRARY Services Act, BEFORE 
HOUSE EDUCATION AND Lanon SUBCOMMIT” 
TEE ON GENERAL EDUCATION, JUNE 29, 1963 
Mr. Chairman, it is my pleasure to ap- 

pear before this subcommittee to sup) 

a legislative measure which I have intro" 

duced to further extend the scope of z 

eral financial assistance to the States f% 

library services. My bill, H.R. 11948, wo 

amend the present Library Services Act to 
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include areas of our Nation lacking public 
libraries or with inadequate public libraries, 
and to help expand public elementary and 
Secondary school libraries and certain col- 
lege and university libraries. The bill 
Would also stimulate education programs 
for the training of persons in the field of 
Ubrary science. 

The declaration of policy as stated in the 
bill is a summation of my feelings about 
the need for an expanded program of Fed- 
eral financial assistance for library sery- 
ices. As the declaration points out there 
is 4 growing need for information and edu- 
Cation for all our people. Today's rapidly 
expanding body of knowledge makes good 
libraries essential at all levels of education 

elementary school through adult edu- 
“Cation in order to provide maximum oppor- 
tunities for study and research and to pro- 
duce well-informed citizens who are capable 
ot exercising sound judgment and engaging 

Profitable employment. I might also call 
attention to the fact that the moderniza- 

of our society and current technological 
developments have reduced the work hours 
Of the day and week and given the average 
Worker considerable leisure. .It is reason- 
able to assume that citizens will read good 
as an important phase of wise leisure 
and recreation. There is evidence, there- 
fore, of an demand and need for 
adequate library services for the public and 
for our schools. 

As every member of this subcommittee 
knows the present deficiencies of public 
libraries, school libraries, and college and 
University libraries are critical. In my 
Pinion there is an undisputable need for 
a coordinated program of library develop- 
ment to help bring about maximum avail- 
ability and utilization of library resources 
and services. 

The legislation I propose would help the 
States accomplish this purpose through 

programs of financial assistance. 

Title I of the bill is concerned with public 
u es. Under this title an appropriation 
Of $20 million would be authorized for each 
5 years beginning with the fiscal year 
June 30, 1963 to be used for pay- 

Ments to States which have an approved 
for the further extension of public 

Services to areas within the State 
Without such services, or with inadequate 

The title authorizes the appropria- 
tion of specific sums for the Virgin Islands, 
Guam, American Samoa, and the Canal Zone 
and provides that the remainder of the ap- 

tions for the title to be divided among 
States according to the population of 
State to the population of the United 
ites. A provision is made for State match- 
funds in accordance with the ability 
Of the State to match Federal funds, as 
— by per capita income within the 
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i Title II of the bill provides assistance to 
brary Programs in public elementary and 
Secondary schools through an authorized 
®Ppropriation of $30 million for 5 years 
peeinning with the fiscal year ending June 
» 1963. Funds under this title are to be 
matted to the States according to their 
8 to Of the State’s school-age population— 
17—to the school-age population of all 
The title also contains a match- 
Provision which is based upon State 
Capita income. 

- Chairman, it is appalling to me to note 

many elementary and secon 
the “library” is only a table in the 
of the classroom where some few chil- 
of high motivation might wish to sit 
read. All too often the classroom teacher 
had little or no training in the selection 
— materials for elementary and sec- 
When age children. Thus at an early age 
ie 3 are developing an appreciation 
ks and the world of knowledge to be 
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found therein, many of our schoolchildren 
are left out of this important adventure. 
Current statistics report that more than 
10 million children go to public schools where 
there are no school libraries and more than 
40,000 or nearly half of all our public 
schools have no libraries. There is certainly 
a need for a forceful echo of the ideas of 
Leslie W. Dunlap who, in a discussion of the 
history of libraries, has pointed out: 

“* * * As the objectives of the schools 
broadened to include training for living in 
a democracy in addition to instruction in 
traditional subjects, the role of school U- 
brarles became increasingly more important. 
Libraries now are widely recognized as an 
integral part of schools, and the future of 
school library services depends directly on 
the place of the school in contemporary so- 
ciety.” 1 

The third title of my proposal to amend 
the Library Services Act is concerned with 
the library services of our colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Title III authorizes library grants to insti- 
tutions of higher education to assist and 
encourage such institutions in the acquisi- 
tion for library purposes of books—other 
than textbooks—periodicals, documents and 
other related materials. The grants author- 
ized under this title are graduated in amount 
according to the level of higher education 
offered by the school. For example, the grant 
would be $1,000 for schools offering a 2-year 
educational program; $2,500 for an institu- 
tion offering an educational program for 
which it awards a bachelor’s degree or a 
more advanced degree or 85,000 if the insti- 
tution provides an educational program for 
which it awards both bachelors’ and ad- 
vanced degrees. 

I hardly need mention to this subcom- 
mittee the importance of library services to 
our institutions of higher education which 
have the responsibility for the education and 
training of our most qualified students. To 
envision higher education without adequate 
accompanying library facilities for research 
and study is to propose a race without a 
course: you may well have people going 
somewhere but the starting place would 
have been missed. I say this because the 
thoughts and theories of past scholars as 
recorded in books provides a starting place 
for newer directions, interpretations and, in 
fact, contradictions by those of this era who 
would seek true understanding and know- 
edge. It has been said by many people in 
many different ways: 

“More than any other instrument of so- 
ciety the library is custodian and dissemina- 
tor of the world’s knowledge. Libraries pre- 
serve and make available the results of 
previous human experience; they are the 
instruments which make possible the enrich- 
ment and extenison of that exeperience.“ 

The challenges to higher education in these 
special times are tremendous; they relate to 
the basics of human sufferings and hunger; 
of freedom and self-government; of progress 
and more abundant life; of free thought and 
expanding horizons. If it still holds that 
from research comes the truth then we must 
be concerned indeed that those who are 
true seekers of the truth through the aca- 
demic disciplines of higher education have 
available to them adequate facilities for re- 
search of which the library is a fundamental 


art. 
k A fourth title of the bill also relates to 
institutions of higher education. It would 


i Dunlap, Leslie W., “The Story of Our Li- 
braries,” prepared for Collier's Encyclopedia; 
Library and Education Division, Collier’s En- 
cyclopedia, New York, N.Y. 

U.S. Office of Education, “The State and 
Publicly Supported Libraries,“ Introduction; 
Washington, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1956. 
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make available to participating institutions 
funds for the operation by them of short- 
term or regular session institutes for train- 
ing to Improve the qualifications of librarians 
or individuals engaged in library work. The 
institute participant would be entitled to 
receive a stipend of $75 per week plus $15 
for each dependent for the duration of the 
institute. 

I believe that the value of institute train- 
ing programs, has been firmly established as 
a sound educational method. The institute 
training program has certainly been effec- 
tively promoted by the National Defense 
Education Act which was enacted by the 
85th Congress. That some act, as you per- 
haps know, provided some assistance to 
libraries. However the assistance was re- 
stricted to an emphasis upon books and 
materials related to the study of science, 
mathematics, and modern foreign languages. 
I believe that the current Rural Library Serv- 
ices Act is the appropriate measure to in- 
corporate the purposes embraced by my bill. 

I should like to conclude with these 
thoughts: Ours is a free society. Our chil- 
dren may read according to their own dic- 
tates and are limited only by their abilities. 
We hope that the exposures which books af- 
ford will broaden their perspectives and 
stimulate thought. We hope that they will 
read even those works with which we are 
not in agreement, for this is a part of the 
challenge of the quest for truth. 

We know that many societies are not free. 
The youth of one generation may well not 
know the events of yesterday or the thoughts 
of others if those ideas are not in keeping 
with the current “party line.” All too often 
the records of the past are closed—thereby 
offering little guidance for a better to- 
morrow. 

Let us maintain our compassion for those 
who are not free and encourage them to seek 
liberty. Let us take care to guard our own 
freedoms. and our democratic way of life. 
In so doing, let us promote the expansion of 
those institutions which are important parts 
of our free society—let us assist in the ex- 
pansion of the scope and services of the 
library. 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, in ob- 
serving the Captive Nations Week, of- 
ficially and solemnly, the people and the 
Government of this country steadfastly 
cling to the time-honored and long- 
tested American tradition and policy. 
The spirit and the very core of that pol- 
icy is to express our wholehearted sym- 
pathy for oppressed and downtrodden 
peoples, to aid them in every way possi- 
ble, to champion their righteous cause, 
and to condemn the oppressors of these 
peoples. 


For nearly two decades 9 nations with 
a total population of nearly 90 million 
in northern, central, eastern, and south- 
ern Europe have been captives in their 
homelands behind the Iron Curtain. 
These Albanians, Bulgarians, Czecho- 
slovaks, Estonians, Hungarians, Lat- 
vians, Lithuanians, Poles, and Ru- 
manians differed from each other in 
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many ways, but they all were one in their 
appreciation of freedom and in their 
readiness to fight and die for their in- 
dependence. They did fight, and millions 
of them died in defense of freedom, but, 
as they were no match to the aggres- 
sive might and the deceitful methods of 
the Soviet Union, they all fell victims of 
Soviet communism as the result of the 
last war. All efforts on their part and 
on the part of their friends in the West 
have failed to secure their freedom. We 
all hope and pray that future efforts to 
free these nations from Communist to- 
talitarian tyranny will succeed and they 
will regain their freedom. 


Schlesinger, Galbraith and Company 
Know Best 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, a 
very interesting item in the Wall Street 
Journal today pinpoints some of the very 
reasons we are in our economic doldums. 
Two main reasons are Schlesinger and 
Galbraith philosophies. 

The ad follows: N 
ABOUT FIXOCRATS AND FREEDOM OF CHOICE 


A friend of mine has taught. me a lesson 
I shall not soon forget. In a few simple 
sentences, he has made crystal clear the 
social significance of advertising in our 
society. 

This man has worked for 30 years to 
build his own manufacturing business. He 
makes a good and useful product, and with 
intelligent effort, he has built a prosperous 
business. I am sure today he is properly 
classifiable as a rich man. 

So I said to him the other day, “How does 
it feel to be a millionaire?" 

With a quizzical grin he replied, ‘Well, 
you know it's pretty hard to figure out how 
to act like one. When we were living on 
$30 a week, we ate Wheaties for breakfast, 
and now that we're rich, we still eat Wheaties 
for breakfast. I wore Arrow shirts then, I 
wear Arrow shirts now. I smoked Camel 
cigarettes and drank cokes then, I do the 
same now. We had a Maytag washer then, 
we have a Maytag washer now. Sure, we 
have a bigger house—we've had some trips 
abroad, but mostly we wear and eat and use 
and do about the same thing we always 
have.” 

How simply my friend put his finger on 
the greatest thing about our American way 
of doing business. With advertising and 
mass production we make the best pretty 
much available to everyone, so much so that 
it's a little hard to act Hke a millionaire. 
The poor are nearer to the rich in the 
United States than in any country in the 
world, simply because mass production, mass 
advertising, and mass selling bring the best 
within the reach of almost everyone. 

Despite the truly wonderful achievements 
of our system, I hear a good deal of criticism 
of advertising these days. It comes mostly. 
I think from the “fixocrats,” those self- 
elected superthinkers who would like to 
establish a sort of dictatorship of the in- 
telligentsia in which they would decide what 
is good for everyone and protect the rest of 
us from the consequences of our own poor 
judgment, 
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They're a confident lot, these “fixocrats.” 
Undismayed by the fact that ours is the 
most successful and the most democratic 
economic system in the world, they are sure 
they can fix it better. They see no need to 
demonstrate their qualifications, They just 
expect us to hand them the monkey wrench. 

One of the criticisms, for example, pre- 
sented by Schlesinger, Galbraith, and com- 
pany is that advertising makes people want 
things they shouldn't. I suppose that might 
occasionally be true, but it's also true of col- 
lege educations and bikini bathing suits— 
and I'm not in favor of outlawing either one. 

What Schlesinger, Galbraith, and com- 
pany mean, of course, is that advertising 
makes people want things Schlesinger, Gal- 
braith, and company think the people don’t 
need. What Schlesinger, Galbraith, and 
company attack, whether intentionally or 
unconsciously, is the most fundamental prin- 
ciple of our society—freedom of choice. 
Freedom to choose what we will buy—free- 
dom to choose our friends and associates 
freedom to choose where and how we will 
live—freedom to save our money, to spend it 
wisely, or to waste“ it if we please. 

Freedom of choice has given Americans the 
world's highest standard of living. Mass 
production and mass marketing have liter- 
ally made it more economical to sell the best 
at a price most everyone can afford. Adver- 
tising is democracy in marketing. Through 
the competition it stimulates, it brings the 
best to more millions than ever have had it 
in any other economic system, and certainly 
to far more than are securing it under any 
other economic system today. 

Schlesinger, Galbraith, and company may 
be master technicians, but I for one would 
like to see a few successful samples of their 
work before we hand them the monkey 
wrench. 

Mr. A. stands for Art Tatham, board chair- 
man, Tatham-Laird, Inc., Advertising, Chi- 
cago, New York, Hollywood. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—COoNnGRESSIONAL 
Record, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. - 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
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the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in exist- 
ence today which is devoted to the task 
of studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

AMSTERDAM, N.Y. 
June 14, 1962. 
Hon. Dante J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Buiiding, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I would like to 
appeal to you as a citizen of the United 
States, Ukrainian descent, for you to con- 
sider favorably the resolution (H. Res. 211) 
for the establishment of a permanent Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House of 
Representatives. 

A man of your position, I am sure, will 
consider favorably such an important resolu- 
tion which will serve as a reservoir of in- 
formation and data on various captive na- 
tions In the U.S. S. R., which information 
could be available to the U.S. Government 
and various agencies of all the affairs be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

I again sincerely urge you, sir, to help 
support this resolution (H. Res. 211) In your 
House Rules Committee. 

Thank you. 

Very truly yours, 
STEPHANIE KOWAL. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., 
June 22, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN: I wholeheartedly sup- 
port your House Resolution 211. 
Sincerely yours, 
LEONID LYSENKO. 
New Tonk, N.Y. 
June 16, 1962. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I, Ignat A. Bilyj, a Cossack bY 
origin, lawfully admitted to and residing 
presently in the United States, respectfully 
urge you to support favorably the enactment 
of the Flood resolution to establish a 8 
Captive Nations Committee. 

Very truly yours, 
IGNAT A. Bu. J. 
Cuicaco, June 14, 1962. 
Hon. D. J. Froon, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am glad to report that I am 
supporting completely your resolution (H. 
Res. 211). 

Yours sincerely, 
S. SamsorskKt 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
June 12, 1962. 

Hon. Dantet J. FLOOD, 

New House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: I believe your proposed Hous? 
Resolution 211 to be the best and the most 
appropriate one at the present time, in the 
war against the colonialists in Moscow. 

Sincerely yours, 
BEEBOARCE OLEKSUNDSENKO. 


1962 
The People Speak 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
r, I commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following stories which 
appeared in the July 21, 1962, edition of 
the Owosso Argus Press. Under the 
headline “People Look at the Role of 
Government in Agriculture,” the views 
of the people from one of the finest 
agricultural areas in the Nation, Shia- 
Wassee County, should be of interest to 
all Members: 
Prorie LOOK AT THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 
— IN AGRICULTURE 
IN THE COUNTRY 
of the Shiawassee County farmers 
village residents interviewed are against 
Federal Government's grain storage pro- 


This was the result of a survey taken this 


Genta in the county: 

What do you think of the Federal Govern- 
ment's grain storage program? 

Some comments of those against the pro- 
Bram follow: 

Allen Brichan, a rural Owosso farmer, ssid: 

“I don't think much of it It is the best 

for the big fellow that ever happened, 
but it is the worst thing that could happen 
to the little farmer.” 

His son, John Brichan of Owosso, R.F.D. 1, 
Who owns a 126-acre farm, said: 

As for as Government help goes, I think 
it has gotten too big. There are a lot of ways 
that the Government can help people but 
once they get started they become too big 
und things like that happen.” (He was re- 
terring to the recent corn scandal in Michi- 
gan where over 600,000 bushels of Govern- 
Ment stored corn is reportedly missing from 
five elevators.) 

John’s wife, Barbara, said: “I don't know 

much about it but I think it is a good 
thing to find it out if there is something 
Wrong with the program.” 

Earl Sanders, of Corunna, R.F.D. 2, who 
Owns an 80-acre farm, said: 

I don’t think much of it.” If everyone 

t wanted to store grain kept it at home 

instead of selling it to the Government, all 

wouldn't be going on.” 

farmer, who asked that his name not 

be used, said: “Someone is getting rich off 

it. 1 think most of the grain surplus is on 
Paper.” 

Another farmer, who owns a 100-acre farm 
and who asked that his name not be used, 
Said: “It is getting to be kind of a joke.“ 

Joes Smolek, of Owosso, R. D. 3, who op- 

tes a 160-acre farm north of Owosso and 
only dealing with the Federal Govern- 
ae has been to receive acreage allotments, 


mens Government control business is too 
uch of a headache for everybody. We're all 

Paying for it (costs of storage) one way or 

another.“ 

insmolex said he has never put any land 

too, the Soll Bank or sold any of his crops 

ane Federal Government. “And I'm get- 
8g along pretty good,“ he commented. 
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Joe Horski, of Owosso, RD. 5, who rents 
150 acres of farmland, said: 

“I think it is a waste of money. They 
should let the farmers alone and let them 
grow their own crops like it used tobe. The 
farmers would quit raising as much of a cer- 
tain crop if there was too much on the 
market.” 

Walter Hart, of Morrice, RF. D. 1, who owns 
a 60-acre farm and rents other land, said: 

“I don't think very much of it. I think it 
is just a dictator way of running it. It is 
making the big farmers big and the little 
farmers smaller. Farmers don't have any 
rights from nothing.” 

A minister, who asked that his name not 
be used, said: 

“Well, I think the Government grain stor- 
age program is one of the ripest sources of 
grait in the country today. It is so full of 
loopholes, that it brings out all the crooked- 
ness in human nature.” : 

He added that he limits his public state- 
ments to the preaching of the word of God 
and let the people set their own Judgments 
on public affairs. 

Ralph Loomis, of Perry R.F.D. 1, who owns 
a 200-acre farm, said: 

“There is a place for a storage program 
but I’m not in favor of the Government inter- 
fering in my business. I don’t like the Goy- 
ernment tendency to more and more dictate 
In the lives of the people.” 

He continued by saying, “Government was 
instituted among men for the sake of the 
governed and not for the sake of the Gov- 
ernment.” 

Comments completely in favor or partly in 
favor of the grain storage program follow: 

Mrs. Dorothy Beardslee, a Morrice house- 
wife, said: “Basically, I think the program 
had good intentions, but graft is ruining it.” 

Miss Linda Hankinson, 16, a junior at 
Morrice High School, whose father owns a 
farm, sald: “I think having it is a good idea 
if there isn't a lot of graft in It.“ 

A Perry man, who asked that his name not 
be used, said; “I think it is a good thing to 
hold prices up if this (such things as the 
corn ecandals) is going to happen, we should 
go back to supply and demand.” 

In referring to the corn scandals, he said: 
“I think that loss is partly due to shrinkage. 
Last year the corn had high moisture con- 
tent, and they should allow so much for 
shrinkage.” 

Completely in favor of the grain storage 
program, A. L. Smith, of Perry, who owns an 
84-acre farm, said: “That is a pretty good 
thing for the farmer. I do some farming and 
I think it is a pretty good program.” 

One of the shortest and to the point com- 
ments was made by Mrs, Connie Flynn, a 
Morrice bookkeeper and a housekeeper who 
said: 

“I'm just glad my name's not Haddix.” 
(She was referring to the recent corn scandals 
at grain elevators connected with the Haddix 
family.) 

AND IN THE CITY 

People in downtown Owosso don't profess 
to be experts on the Government's grain 
storage operations, but they seem to have 
two common thoughts on the agriculture 
situation: 

1. If the Government would keep out of 
farming, the law of supply and demand 
would bring production and consumption in 
line with one another; 

2. The claim by the owner of several Michi- 
gan elevators which allegedly are short some 
636,950 bushels of corn that the loss is due 
to shrinkage from drying just doesn’t seem 

ht. 
ig and women were asked their opinions 
of the Government's policy of buying surplus 
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grain and storing it in privately owned ele- 
vators rented for that purpose. 

Most of them preferred to discuss the 
farm problem as a whole, including soil bank 
practices, and the broadening investigation 
of Michigan elevators owned by Bud Haddix 
and members of his family. 

“How could corn possibly shrink that 
much?” asked Agnes Miller, of 521 Adams 
Street. 

“It doesn't seem like you could get that 
much shrinkage,” said Jack Gazella, of 117 
South Cedar Street. 

Furthermore, it just doesn't seem right to 
most of them that the Government should 
have so much say-so over what farmers do 
and don’t do, anyway. 

“I can't see paying farmers for not using 
their land,” said Mrs. Miller in a swipe at 
the soil bank. That's not a logical way to 
do things. Nature takes care of herself and 
the law of averages would see to it that sur- 
pluses got used up without so much storage. 

“Why can't they (the Government) trust 
the Judgment of the farmers, y the 
older ones? They know what to raise and 
when to raise it. 

“Farmers have been in business long 
enough. Don't they know what they can 
raise to their best advantage; it’s their live- 
Ithood.” 

Gazella saw Government involvement as 
inherently bad: “As long as you are going to 
have Government control, you'll see crooked 
stuff going on until the end of time.“ 

His solution is simple. “If they'd leave 
supply and demand alone, they'd take care 
of themselves.” 

Mrs. Allen Brainerd of Oakley, who works 
in a downtown store, sees it about the same 
way. “For years, this country was in good 
shape,” she said. “Before 1929, everything 
was governed by the law of supply and 
demand.” 

Despite their feelings about it, the people 
interviewed see little chance of the Govern- 
ment getting out of the agriculture business, 

“T've never gone along with that (the Gov- 
ernment buying up farm surpluses) in the 
first place, but we've got it and we're going 
to be stuck with it for some time to come,” 
said Victor Lahmann of 115 Osburn Street. 

“I'd like to see the Government gradually 
work itself out of the farm picture, because 
it’s costing everybody, including the farmer, 
money,” he added. I think it can be done.“ 

Jay Montgomery, of 701 Wiltshire Drive, 
sees Government control as a stifler of Initia- 
tive, whether it's on the farm or downtown, 

“There are too many people checking on 
too many other people,” he declared. “We'd 
be better off if the Government stayed out 
of the farming business and left it up to the 
farmer.” 

For that matter, he went on, “the Govern- 
ment should keep its hands off all small busi- 
nesses, farms, and anybody clse trying to do 
something for himself.“ 

Prentiss Latham of 215 S. Saginaw Street 
wasn't sure whether the Government should 
be buying up and storing surplus grain, but 
he thought there should be some plan for 
doing something with it. 

“If the Government is going to take over 
all that grain, it ought to have a plan to do 
something with it,” he said) “They might 
be able to use some of it instead of dollars 
in foreign ald. 

“I think some effort will be made in that 
direction now,” he concluded. 

Mrs. Brainerd was another who saw advan- 
tages of shipping surplus grain overseas, 

“Too many people in the world are starv- 
ing.“ she said. “We're storing our grain 
and sending our money overseas; it might be 
better to send them the grain.” 
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Medicare and Thorns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
the President’s words, “a handful” of 21 
Democrats helped scuttle the bill the 
President intends to use this fall to set 
himself up as a demagog. 

What actually happened is rather 
pointedly discussed by William S. White, 
in one of his columns of last week, and 
by Roscoe Drummond in his article of 
July 20: 

MeEpIcarE: WHAT Its Loss SHOWS 
(By William S. White) 

WASHINGTON.—To get to the calm facts 
about the political implications of the Sen- 
ate's rejection of President Kennedy's med- 
ical care bill it is necessary to cut through 
a great deal of that breathless melodrama 
which good actors call hokey theater. 

This is no mere minor political affair. But, 
notwithstanding much shrill rhetoric from 

and their followers, it is not great, 
enormous, colossal, bitter, direful, dreadful, 
or 


historic. 

Undoubtedly, it will form an issue in 
some of the congressional campaigns this 
fall—in some places. But to suggest, as many 
are doing, that it will provide the very hinge 
and pivot amounts to suggesting that the 
whole fate of both parties can be settled 
upon a single question which is far from 
clear cut and far from universal in its im- 
pact on voters. 

The President is annoyed that his bill 
failed in the Senate. He is interested in 
reversing that verdict in the next Congress. 
He will certainly take a hand in the congres- 
sional campaign, though even now the depth 
of his commitment to that enterprise is still 
unsettled. 

He will make a dual effort. First, he will 
try to make sure that the new Congress re- 
mains in Democratic control—not excluding 
those who are “bad” Democrats from his 
point of view, for the “bad” along with the 
A are necessary to form a Democratic 
majority. Next, he will give special help to 
those who from his viewpoint are the right 
kind of Democrats—meaning ready to sup- 
port him on medicare and many other things, 
too. 


He has no intention whatever, however, 
of going out howling for the heads of those 
Democrats, mostly Southern, who left him on 
medicare and have left him on other issues, 
too. 
The truth is that he never had any real 
hope for medicare at this session; for even 
had the bill cleared the Senate it was already 
dead and buried in the House. So the Sen- 
ate battle, if not a sham battle, was at best 
a battle lost before it began. 

What has been “proved” by medicare had 
already been proved over and over to all 
who would look and listen. This is that 
the President has been able to take Con- 
gress with him on the vital things—cold 
war, foreign trade, foreign aid—but has not 
been able to take Congress with him on 
much of his domestic program. 

This being the bedrock reality, the Presi- 
dent is, of course, not going to lunge out 
on any “give em hell” congressional cam- 
paign, for several sound reasons. One is 
that no amount of Presidential “give ‘em 
hell” could destroy the more or less con- 
servative Democratic grip on Congress which 
is exercised by its committee chairmen—un- 
less the Republicans won. 
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Another is that he has got to get along 
with that Congress—and those chairmen— 
in another year and on many other issues 
besides medicare. A third reason is that 
tough as this present Congress has been on 
him, he would, after all, much rather deal 
with another Democratic Congress than 
with a Republican one, 

-And, finally, it should not be forgotten 
that Congress has not in fact rejected med- 
ical care for the aged, in principle and 
as such. It has rejected a particular bill, 
embodying a particular approach at a par- 
ticular time, which was presented to the 
Senate in so helter-skelter a way that even 
some who were sympathetic to the general 
idea would never have voted for it anyhow 
in these circumstances. 


WHERE JF.K.’s TROUBLE Arisets—l6 DEMO- 
CRATIC CHAIRMEN, 16 THORNS IN YOUR 
SDE 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasHINGTON.—The Senate defeat of the 
medicare bill points up the excruciating 
difficulty President Kennedy is having with 
his own party in Congress. It is causing the 
White House increasing alarm. 

Major administration bills are being lost. 
When the administration wins, as in the case 
of the new debt ceiling, it comes with such 
a narrow margin that the loss of a mere 
handful of seats in the fall election would 
be a major administration calamity. Often 
an administration victory, such as the re- 
cent House approval of authority to give aid 
to Yugoslavia and Poland, is simply the re- 
versal of a previous administration setback. 

The Kennedy honeymoon endured just one 
session of Congress. The evidence of the 
widening gulf between the President and the 
Democratic Party in Congress is no longer in 
dispute. 

The point I want to examine is not what 
is happening—that is obvious—but where 
the trouble is coming from. 

Mr. Kennedy's own theory, which he ex- 
pounded again and again to the voters dur- 
ing the campaign, was that since the coun- 
try already had a Democratic Congress, all 
that was needed to resolve legislative dead- 
lock was a Democratic President so the two 
could work cooperatively together. 

Reality has disproved theory. The Demo- 
cratic Congress and the President have, much 
of the time, worked uncooperatively apart. 

The question that arises is, Where has 
been the source of much of the congres- 
sional Democratic resistance to the Presi- 
dent? To find the answer it seems 
reasonable to look at the record of Mr. Ken- 
nedy's senior Democratic partners, the most 
powerful men on Capitol Hill. The nearest 
thing to the board of directors of the Demo- 
cratic Party in the Senate are the chairmen 
of the Senate committees. 

There are 16 Senate standing committees. 
There are 16 Democratic chairmen. 

Over a 5-month period of this session of 
Congress on 59 recorded votes affecting ad- 
ministration-sponsored proposals these 16 
Democratic chairmen yoted collectively 255 
times against the President. 

The boxscore is as follows: 

Times voting 
against 

Chairman and committee: President 
ROBERT Kerr, Oklahoma, Space 10 
ALLEN ELLENDER, Louisiana, Agricul- 


RICHARD RUSSELL, Georgia, 


ALAN BIBLE, Nevada, District of 
Columbia 
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Times voting 
against 
Chairman and committee; President 
W. FuLsrIGHT, Arkansas, Foreign Re- 


Zen R O ENSA 10 
JoHN McOLELLAN, Arkansas, Govern- 
ment Operationn- 29 
CLINTON ANDERSON, New Mexico, In- 
Ct ee TTT 13 
James EASTLAND, Mississippi, Judl- 
PT REE Sees Bae ae (... 31 
Lister HILL, Alabama, Labor, Public 
WIOURER a tooo ye ween nese espa ie 6 
O. Jounston, South Carolina, Post 
Office and Civil Service 11 
Dennis CHAvez, New Mexico, Public 
UR aa ENE E E 6 
Micr MANSFIELD, Montana, majority 
ü ˙ AAA A 8 
TOE epea Moria RAAR 255 


Ten of these sixteen Democratic chairmen 
and eleven other Democrats voted against the 
White House to defeat the medical-care bill 
tied to social security. 


It is true that most of these powerful 
Democratic chairmen are from Southern or 
Border States. But that does not make them 
any the less a source of difficulty for the 
President. It simply points up the deep 
division within the Democratic Party and 
that the election of Mr. Kennedy has not 
produced the kind of working relationship 
with a Democratic President he said it would. 

What effect will this record have on the 
coming elections? One can't be sure, But 
the fact is that the only time a party in con- 
trol of both Congress and the White House 
increased its seats in an off year election— 
in 1934—was when a Democratic Congress 
had been an active ally of a Democratic 
President, not a substantial opponent. 


Home Rule Versus Rules 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, home rule 
for the District of Columbia, contrary to 
the apparent thinking of many Members 
of Congress, has widespread support 
throughout the county and is not just & 
local issue important only to residents 
of the Nation’s Capital. 

The Sacramento Bee, in a recent edi- 
torial, strongly urged action in this body 
to bring District of Columbia home rule 
legislation to the floor for a vote. AS 
you know, a discharge petition now iS 
being circulated to do just that. I have 
on several occasions in past years sign 
such petitions to give all Members of thé 
House an opportunity to cast their vote 
on this important issue. I have again 
this year signed the discharge petition: 
and I hope at least 218 of my colleagues 
will add their signatures to this effort. 

The Sacramento Bee editorial of 
July 6, 1962, follows: 

Home RULE Versus RULES 

A discharge petition is being circulated 1” 
the House of Representatives to get a bill 
providing home rule for the District of 
Columbia out of committee. 

It is scandalous, of course, that such ê 
move is necessary to provide home govern“ 
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ment for the Nation's Capital, but even more 
850 because of the reasons involved. 

A majority of the residents of the District 
of Columbis are Negroes and a majority of 
the members of the District of Columbia and 
rules committees, which would have to pass 
On the bill, are southerners. 

Congress should see to it that the legisla- 
tion is brought to the floor of the House for 
& showdown battle and to wipe out this blot 
on democracy. But although 219 signers are 
heeded to sidestep the two recalcitrant com- 
mittees, only 57 Members of Congress at the 
inst count had signed the petition, 


Gould Plans New Antarctic Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, Dr, 
urence Gould, president of Carleton 
College, is one of the truly outstanding 
educators of this country, and one of 
esota's greatest citizens. I want to 
Share with my colleagues the following 
article which appeared in the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press June 24, 

Carntrron Prexy To RETRE: GOULD PLANS 

New ANTARCTIC Visit 

(By Falsum Russell) 

After a summer of fishing and another trip 
to the Antarctic, the retiring president of 
Carleton College, Laurence McKinley Gould, 
is going to return to his first professional 

ve—teaching, 

“It is the most exciting thing I have ever 
done in my life,” the world famous educator, 
Seologist, and explorer who has sledged over 
the barren wastes of the bottom of the world 
and been rescued from the frigid waters of 
the Arctic, said Saturday of teaching. 

It is exciting because you are dealing with 
People * * * with immortality.” 

Dr. Gould was sitting in his office in Laird 
Hall, the administration building on the 

Orthfreld College's campus which he has oc- 
dupied for 17 years since being elevated from 
Professor of geology to the administrative 


One office wall is covered by a panel of 
Photographs taken by Dr. Gould during 
trips to the Antarctic, the first as 
Sedlogist and second in command of the 
Richard E. Byrd expedition and two 
— director of the U.S. Antarctic programs 
uring the International Geophysical Year. 
his another wall, above the door and in 
line of vision, is a picture of Abraham 
coln, whom he considers “without par- 
Auel in human history” and whom he ad- 
oan has had a great influence on his life, 
Ch began 65 years ago as a Michigan 
arm boy. 
i “The first book I ever bought with money 
earned myself was about Lincoln,” Dr. 
d recalled. “I earned he money pick- 
1a en derrles for a penny a box.” He was 
en 


pet Gould also believes that it was because 
tee was a lawyer that he decided to 

Udy law when he enrolled in the Univer- 

of Michigan after teaching country 
š 1 2 years at Boca Raton, 
am the money. 

But he changed his mind after taking a 
Course in geology from a professor in whose 
home he worked to help put himself through 
lege, 
1a Geology seemed much more exciting than 

W.” he explained. 


Fla., to 
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Within 3 years and one summer he earned 
® bacheor’s degree, graduated magna cum 
laude, and was elected to Phi Beta Kappa 
and Sigma Xi, national honorary science 
fraternity. 

“I wouldn't advise any other student to 
go through college like I did. All I did was 
study. I never had a date or anything,” he 
said in reference to his outstanding scholas- 
tic record. 

Then he explained that he was a frus- 
trated athlete” who couldn't make the track 
squad and so turned to study. 

He stayed on at Michigan University, 
where he received a doctorate in sclence in 
1925, and taught geology until 1932. 

In the meantime, he had made two sum- 
mer trips to the Arctic—one in 1926 to 
Greenland with a University of Michigan 
team and another in 1927 as geologist with 
the Putnam Baffin Island expedition. It was 
on one of these trips that a boatload of Eski- 
mo women rescued him and a companion 
from icy waters after their craft overturned. 

“I became famous among the Eskimos as 
the man who couldn't paddle his own canoe,” 
laughed Dr. Gould. 

He had also married Margaret Rice, who 
had been one of his students. “But I never 
dated her as long as she was in my class,” 
he interjected. 

The Goulds had been married 2 years when 
they came to Carleton in 1932, 

Since then, Larry Gould has achieved an 
amazing record as a teacher, administrator, 
fund raiser, and scientist. 

A former student who remembers him as 
a “young, swashbuckling, adventurer type“ 
when he first came to Carleton calls Dr. 
Gould “by all odds the most inspiring teach- 
er I have ever had.” He described him as 
a man of “warmth and humor who could 
combine these things with an almost en- 
cyclopedic knowledge of his subject matter.“ 

Last year the board of trustees of Carle- 
ton established the Laurence McKinley 
Gould Science Fund as a living memorial to 
the president In recognition of Dr. Gould’s 
distinguished career as a sclentist and edu- 
cato." A half million dollars of the initial 
$670,000 gift to the fund went to establish 
n professorship in geology. 

During the 17 years Dr. Gould has been 
president, Carleton College has raised more 
than $17 million and undertaken six major 
building projects, the largest the more than 
$114 million Olin Hall of Science, completed 
in 1961. 

He has received honors galore, including 
more than 20 honorary college degrees, the 
Navy's Distinguished Public Service Medal, 
the Explorers’ Club Medal, the Congressional 
Gold Medal, the Dayid Livingston Gold 
Medal of the American Geographical Soclety, 
and the Cross of St. Olaf from the late King 
Haakon of Norway. 

He has also been honored with election to 
top positions with such organizations as the 
Ford Foundation, the National Science Board, 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, the Wiliam Hood Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute of Minneapolis 
and the Phi Beta Kappa Foundation. 

But, of all the tributes paid him, perhaps 
none has been more heart warming than 
the words “We love Larry” etched by stu- 
dents in uneven lettering in a concrete side- 
walk slab outside Laird Hall which Dr. Gould 
could see every time he entered or left his 
office building. 

When he retires from the Carleton scene 
at the end of this week, the slab will re- 
main as an informal reminder to students 
and returning alumni of the tall (5 feet, 11 
inches), handsome man with the dark 
brown eyes, shock of often-toulsed brown 
hair, and red necktie who carved such an 
important niche for himself and the col- 
lege during his 30 years there. 

Dr. and Mrs. Gould and their poodle, Jill, 
will leave early in July for their summer 
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home at Jackson Hole, Wyo., at the foot of 
the Tetons, Where he plans to spend his sum- 
mers fishing. 

In October he will be off on the Antarctic 
inspection trip as chairman of the Polar 
Research Committee of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences. 

In Feb he is scheduled to return to 
the “exciting experience” of teaching as pro- 
fessor of geology at the University of Arizona, 
Tucson, 


So This Is Tax Equality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. NELSEN, Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion of taxes and tax policy is a matter 
of deep concern to us all, particularly in 
view of recent economic developments in 
this country, including the steel crisis 
and the stock market fall. E. H. Enges- 
ser, perceptive editor of the New Rich- 
land (Minn.) Star made some thoughtful 
comments about tax reform in a recent 
column which provide some insight into 
the complicated and complex problems 
of tax matters. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I include his editorial in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

So Tuts Is Tax EQUALITY 


(By E. H. Engesser) 

A year ago President Kennedy promised 
the country he would put before Congress a 
major tax reform bill aimed at equal treat- 
ment of equally situated persons. 

Nothing wrong with that. And then just 
a few weeks ago, the President gave us some 
equally promising words. He would ask 
Congress for tax cuts for all. Certainly, 
nothing wrong with that either. Not on the 
surface anyway. 

From the evidence that's at hand the tax 
bill that’s been brewing for over a year will 
prove to be more like a 50-megaton bomb 
than a soothing syrup in its effect to the tax- 
payer. It will, on the face of it, provide tax 
cuts all right. But it will reach into every 
taxpayer’s hind pocket—big and smali—to 
pay for them. And it also appears that some- 
body forgot to pass along whatever formula 
the President had for “equal treatment of 
equally situated persons.” 

This evidence is provided by the stated pol- 
icies and objectives of the prinicpal archi- 
tects of the oncoming bill. They are Stanley 
5. Surrey, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
for Tax Policies; Walter W. Heller, Chairman 
of the President's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers; and Mortimer K. Caplin, Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. All are long- 
time advocates of drastic tax reform, and if 
they favor tax equality, their devotion is 
strictly rhetorical. 

Here's an example of how they would 
achieve “equal treatment of equally situated 
persons” and of what taxpayers may look for 
in the new bill when it is presented to 
Congress in August: 


They would end tax credits on dividends 
because they consider this a loophole for the 
wealthy. ey would remove exemptions for 
the aged and the blind because such exemp- 
tions “rode the tax base.” -They would wipe 
out the benefits of joint returns because this 
constitutes “favored” treatment. They 
would eliminate deductions of State and 
local taxes as being another loophole for the 
“wealthy” and if you own and occupy your 
home they would tax you a portion of its 
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rental value which they consider investment 
income.” 

Such is tax equality on the New Frontier. 

These mental geniuses have loused up sọ 
many tax problems in this State, so watch 
out if this structure they have designed for 
the Federal Government, is passed. After 
it is passed, we will really find the loop- 
holes, 


Whither Our Dollar? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
Europe's confidence in our dollar con- 
tinues to evaporate. 

There is only one way to stop this loss 
of confidence and that is to return to 
sound economic principles. Gaston Co- 
blentz, in today’s New York Herald 
Tribune, discusses this loss of confidence: 
EUROPE'S CONFIDENCE IN DOLLAR CONTINUES 

FADING 
(By Gaston Coblentz) 

GENEVA —New distrust of the American 
dollar in many European quarters has been 
the ironic sequel to the U.S. Treasury De- 
partment's declaration that the U.S. inter- 
national balance of payments is showing de- 
cisive improvement. 

Instead of producing a show of confidence 
in the dollar, the administration's assur- 
ances have been swiftly followed by some of 
the heaviest gold buying on the London 
market since the gold crisis of October 1960. 

Normally, an improvement of the balance 
of payments should arouse new confidence 
in the dollar abroad. It should lead 
foreigners to believe that the chances of 
Washington being forced to devalue the dol- 
lar in relation to gold have decreased rather 
than increased. 

It has not worked out that way this time. 
The upsurge of gold buying in London was 

ed, in midweek, by a parallel de- 
velopment on the Paris gold market. 

The reasons for this seemingly perverse 


1. Prospect of a huge deficit in the U.S. 
domestic budget if the Kennedy adminis- 
tration decides to go ahead with a massive 
tax cut. 

Until recently, the administration seemed 
to have succeeded in persuading the Eu- 

that an American budget deficit 
would be a legitimate means of reinvigorat- 
ing the Nations economy. Washington re- 
celyed promises that such deficits would not, 
in themselves, provide grounds for a foreign 
run on the dollar, 

However, the Europeans do not appear to 
have envisaged a deficit of the mammoth 
proportions of $12 billlion to $15 billion cur- 
rently under public discussion in the United 
States. 

According to well-placed European gov- 
ernment officials, this new prospect is be- 
ginning to undermine the earlier assent to 
less dramatic U.S. deficit financing and has 
played an important role in the latest up- 
surge of gold buying. 

2. Snowballing distrust in Europe of the 
tactical mechanisms—for example, credit 
swap deals with European nations—Wwhich 
the U.S, Government is using to bolster the 
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The Sunday Telegraph of London said 
yesterday: “Defensive monetary agreements 
concluded by America's ingenious and de- 
termined Under Secretary of the Treasury 
Robert Roosa, will doubtless continue to hide 
the true magnitude of the pressure on the 
dollar over the next few weeks or months. 
But nobody, really, ls being fooled.” 

The Journal de Geneve commented as fol- 
lows on last week's $100 million swap ar- 
rangement with Switzerland: “The Swiss 
National Bank was not motivated by confi- 
dence in the dollar.” 

The Financial Times of London added: 
“There is little doubt that official reserve 
figures are becoming less and less a guide 
to what is really going on.” 

On close examination, the Treasury's new 
currency swap with Switzerland was found 
by European observers to be an arrangement 
whereby the Swiss have skillfully managed to 
unload $100 million from their mounting 
dollar holdings in exchange for Swiss francs. 

3. A further factor in the latest gold up- 
surge has been the unwillingness of many 
Europeans to accept the stated improvement 
in the U.S. balance of payments as putting 
an end to the dollar problem. 

In other words, even if the U.S. foreign 
payments deficit were to be reduced to a 
trickle—Mr. Roosa said that the 1962 figure 
would be below $1.5 billion, which would 
still be more than a trickle—the possibility 
of a major gold crisis would nevertheless not 
be eliminated. 

It would persist. because of more than $22 
billion held by Europeans and other for- 
eigners, which constitute a direct call on 
U.S. gold stocks of only slightly more than 
$16 billion. 

Under these circumstances other confi- 
dence-affecting factors besides the condition 
of the U.S. international balance of pay- 
ments could cause a run on the dollar. 

Agence France Presse noted: “The cam- 
paign of optimism being conducted by ofi- 
cial American quarters is being met with re- 
serve by some foreign experts. 

“The latter say, in effect, that the danger 
hanging over the dollar does not depend 
directly on the annual condition of U.S. bal- 
ance of payments, but on the disproportion 
between the U.S. short-term obligations (the 
huge sum of dollars held by foreigners) and 
the U.S. gold reserves.” 


The National Lottery of Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to point out to the Members of this 
House the national lottery of Poland. 
This lottery was not established by the 
Communists, for lotteries in Poland are 
traditional—they date back to 1808. 

The Communist government of Po- 
land operates the national lottery in 
much the same way as do the govern- 
ments of other nations. In 1961, gross 
receipts came to almost $53 million. The 
government profit was over $18 million. 

Actually, most Communist govern- 
ments are not prone toward lotteries. 
Only a few of the Communist nations 
utilize them. Of those European nations 
not operating lotteries, the overwhelm- 
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ing majority are Communist. The rea- 
son is quite simple—the Communists 
frown on gambling as being frivolous 
and undesirable in what they call the 
new socialist man. This is just another 
manifestation of human individualism 
that the Communists refuse to recog- 
nize—we are in rare company. 

Mr. Speaker, a national lottery in the 
United States could pump into our 
Treasury over $10 billion which can be 
used for tax cuts and reduction of our 
national debt. 


Marvin F. Schweers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to take this occasion to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues the dis- 
tinguished record of one of my constit- 
uents, now conservationist for the State 
of Wisconsin, Mr. Marvin F. Schweers, 
who was recently singled out for special 
tribute by the Wisconsin State Journal 
for its weekly feature: “Know Your 
Madisonian.” 

Mr. Schweers you may recall was sin- 
gled out for citation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in 1960 for his pioneer work 
and leadership in advancing soil and 
water conservation programs in Wiscon- 
sin by fostering constructive, harmoni- 
ous relations among Department of Ag- 
riculture and cooperating agencies. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the article herewith: 

Marvin F, SCHWEERS 


If Marvin F. Schweers would take an air- 
plane ride over the lush, productive agricul- 
tural State of Wisconsin he would probably 
have the same feeling of pride and accom- 
plishment as a man looking over his first 
successful garden. i 

For Schweers, now State conservationist 
has probably had more to do with soil con- 
servation programs in Wisconsin than any 
other individual. 

On September 19, 1933 the first soil ero- 
sion control project in the country began- 
It was the Coon Creek project in Coon Valley 
which was to become the model for similar 
projects throughout the country. 

It was Schweers of the Soil Erosion Serv- 
ice of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
who persuaded the first two farmers in thé 
country to sign cooperative agreements for 
application of erosion control measures on 
their farms. 

Since then Schweers’ activities have been 
a history of soil conservation in the State. 
Contour farming and planting, terracing, are 
now common and unquestioned practi 
and in recent years Schweers has devoted 
much of his attention to watershed pro- 
grams and flood prevention. 

Typical of the praise which has come to 
Schweers and his work was a comment PY 
Senator Huserr HUMPHREY, Democrat, 
Minnesota, after a field inspection trip in 
Wisconsin, 

“Since soil erosion is such a serious pro 
lem in so many parts of the world,” Hun- 
PHREY said, “I have wondered whether the 
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People in charge of training technicians of 

underdeveloped countries in the free world 

ate g these men to see your area. 
‘It seems to me that you have much to 

teach—in fact, nearly every type of soil 

Conservation practice may be found within 

the southwestern Wisconsin driftless area.” 
said. 


For his pioneer work in the State Schweers - 


Was cited by the Federal Government in 
1 for “long-sustained leadership in ad- 
Yancing soll and water conservation pro- 
Frams in Wisconsin by fostering, construc- 
ve, harmonious relations among Depart- 
— of Agriculture and cooperating agen- 


A native of Shawano, Schweers received a 
bachelor of science degree in agricultural 
engineering from the University of Wis- 
Consin where he was on the varsity football 


Š He receiyed a master’s degree from Iowa 
tate University and was on the agriculture 
engineering staffs at the University of Wis- 
Consin, the University of Nlinois, and Michi- 
gan State University before joining the 
ment of Agriculture in 1933 and 
heading the Coon Creek project. 
280 chweers is in charge of a staff of about 
0 full-time employees and several part-time 
People in 71 soil conservation districts set 
P on a county basis. 
98 lives with his wife at 621 Chapman 
t. They have three sons. 


Bertelsen Aeromobile for Public Market 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr, MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include an article 
fol a most amazing invention, 
J Owed by an editorial from the Peoria 
ree Star regarding that same inven- 


at ese news stories point up the fact 
t one of my constituents, Dr. William 

Bertelsen of Neponset, accomplished 

rough individual research, the develop- 

3 of the very complex combination of 

aeromobile and a boat. This clearly 
indicates the need for continued private 
pear ch to supplement the Government 

i The article follows: 

From the Peoria Journal Star, July 20, 1962] 
BERTELSEN’S FLYING MACHINE—PLAN 
AEROMOBILE FOR PUBLIC MARKET 

Iny ronset —Dr. William R. Bertelsen, the 

: ang ttor-Dhysleian. plans to manufacture 
boat Market a combination aeromobile and 
to sell competitively with inboard 

It will be called Arcopter GEM-3 and 

aud be in production this winter. 

- Bertelsen says you will be able to cruise 

of aad in it like a boat at typical boat speeds 

Bu to 30 miles per hour. 

to Ut unlike a boat, you also will be able 
Water it 3 to 18 inches off the surface of the 
and skim along at speeds up to 90 

€s per hour, riding on a cushion of air. 
You t's more, since you're above the surface 
dan Boxes it all year oie any unob- 

: , sand, ice, marsh, 
any } 2 ace: snow, c or 
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Dr. Bertelsen hopes to have a model of the 
Arcopter GEM-3 ready this fall for a month 
or so of tests before he tries it out on a trip 
across Lake Michigan from Chicago to St. 
Joseph, 

He took his GEM-2 on a successful trip 
across the Mississippi River last winter but 
was defeated by weather and some float prob- 
lems when he tried to take it across the lake 
in April. 

The Bureau County physician, who formed 
the Bertelsen Manufacturing Co., Inc., to pro- 
duce his inventions, said the GEM-3 will cost 
about the same as inboard boats selling in 
the $10,000 to $20,000 price range. 

He has been inventing, building, and flying 
his air cushion vehicles for more than 3 
years and feels confident that he eventually 
will be awarded the U.S. patents for them. 
He says he was first to apply for the patents 
and that several others applied later. 

LANDGOING, SEAGOING FLYING MACHINE 

Speeds up to 90 miles per hour will be 
possible with this combination boat and 
flying machine, according to Dr. William 
Bertelsen of Neponset, its designer. It 
is 24 feet long, about 6 feet high and 
nearly 8 feet wide. It weighs 2,500 pounds 
when loaded with with -four passengers, 
has a 150-horsepower Lycoming engine 
using 10 gallons of gasoline an hour, and is 
made of steel alloy tubing and aluminum 
sheathing. 


From the Peoria Journal Star, July 20, 1962] 
Don’t KILL THE Goose THAT Lays GOLDEN 
Ec 


The triumph of a country doctor with an 
idea and a good deal of ingenuity is far 
greater than meets the eye in these plans of 
Dr, William Bertelsen to manufacture and 
market a boat that also skims above the 
water, ice, or land at 90 miles an hour 
on an “air cushion.” 

To get a genuine idea of the triumph of 
his individual initiative, it would be neces- 
sary to take a hard look at the programs of 
the U.S. Government in search of a vehicle 
using the same principle for both the Army 
and the Navy. 

The Government, although not all details 
of these activities are readily available and 
“unclassified,” has spent sums of money that 
are not large as Government projects go in 
research and development in this same field. 
Those same sums of money are of stagger- 
ing size in terms of private effort, and fan- 
tastic compared to the cash on which Dr. 
Bertelsen has operated. 

Yet, it now appears that the good doctor 
has succeeded, where the Government proj- 
ects have not—and he’s been at it less time 
as well as with much, much less money. 

It reminds us that major progress in 
sonar was made by a free lancer without 
Government control or cash, and that the 
fantastic Sidewinder missile that seeks out 
and clmbs up the jet tail-pipe of enemy 
planes was developed by a young man com- 
pletely on his own. (He even had a tough 
time getting Government officials to listen 
and look at it.) 

The examples are many and include some 
of the most vital discoveries in the Gov- 
ernment's own fields of activity. 

This endless variety of effort from un- 
expected people is the huge bonus we get 
from a free system, as opposed to one in 
all such effort is 
monopoly. 

It is not a question of which is the better 
approach. The evidence is overwhelming 
that a mixed approach is better than an 
exclusively controlled Government activity. 

It will be a sad day for America if inde- 
pendent effort and the incentive for it is 
ground under by bigness of any kind. 
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Anarchy or a Monument to Cooperation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I would like to insert 
in the Appendix of the RECORD an excel- 
lent editorial written by Clark Eichel- 
berger, executive director of the Ameri- 
can Association for the United Nations, 
who has just returned to this country 
from the Congo. 

Mr. Eichelberger's discussion of the 
role of the United Nations in the difficult 
Congo situation is additional evidence of 
the importance of our continuing to give 
support to the United Nations. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Saturday Review, July 14, 1962] 
ANARCHY OR A MONUMENT TO COOPERATION? 
(By Clark Eichelberger) 


Exactly 2 years ago on July 14, at 3:22 am., 
the Security Council of the United Nations, 
in response to the frantic request of the 
Congolese Government, voted to send United 
Nations troops to the Congo. Tired dele- 
gates responded to Dag Hammarskjold's ap- 
peal that the peace of the world depended 
upon immediate action. Not only was there 
danger of complete chaos in the Congo; it 
was feared and with good reason that Com- 
munist powers were ready to move in. Such 
@ maneuver would force a response from the 
United States and other Western nations. 
The result might well be a third world war. 

The United Nations acted. Then began 
a series of steps which were to involve thou- 
sands of men, loss of U.N. personnel, the ex- 
penditure of hundreds of millions of dollars, 
scenes of bitterness in the General Assembly, 
and finally the martyrdom of Dag Hammar- 
skjold himself. 

The U.N. had to improvise and to revise its 
tactics as it went along. It did not have 
enough forces to gain complete mastery of 
the situation at once. Gradually, however, 
violence subsided and the threatened seces- 
sion of a number of provinces was materially 
abated. The turning point came when the 
United Nations was able to give safe con- 
duct to a majority of the members of the 
Congolese Parllament to meet under its pro- 
tection in Louvanium University. A legally 
constituted government resulted, and Cyrille 
Adoula was elected Premier. 

The staff of the United Nations in the 
Congo takes two distinct forms. Harlan 
Cleveland has called one the peacekeeping 
force and the other the nation-building 
operation. The former consists of about 
18,000 troops gathered from 18 countries— 
none from the great powers and the ma- 
jority from the states of Asia and Africa. 
The paid propagandists of Tshombe, seizing 
upon some isolated incidents of violence, 
have attempted to malign these U.N. troops. 
But all who have had contact with them 
testify that they have been disciplined and 
at times patient almost beyond endurance. 
They are the forerunners of a true United 
Nations force. 


MANY ENGAGED IN RECONSTRUCTION EFFORT 

The other staff in the Congo represents 
the efforts of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies to alleviate hunger and 
disease and to establish eventually a viable 
economy and an educational system. I 
talked with an internationally famous 
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economist who has been on important mis- 
sions throughout the world. He was 80 
inspired by what the U.N. was doing in 
the Congo that he was willing to stay in 
the area long beyond his normal term of 
service. He is typical of many of the 450 
civilian technicians engaged in this recon- 
struction effort. 

Directing the United Nations operation 
in the Congo is Mr. Robert K. A. Gardiner, 
a native of Ghana. A Greek scholar and 
an Oxford graduate, he impresses one by 
his breadth of vision and his understanding 
of the problems the U.N. faces. Serving 

. with him are executives of different na- 
tionalities whose story of dedication and 
heroism will someday be written. 

The U.N. has a long road ahead of it be- 
fore it can withdraw its military and tech- 
nical forces from the Congo. One major 
step must be taken immediately: the re- 
integration of Katanga into the central 
government's territory. 

Protracted negotiations since last De- 
cember have taken place between Tshombe 
and Adoula. On June 26, Tshombe again 
returned to Elisabethville, boasting that he 
had signed nothing. Now if Tshombe stalls 
negotiations indefinitely, Adoula's position 
will be greatly weakened. The flames of se- 
cession which have subsided in other prov- 
inces will be rekindled. The Communists, 
who have been quiescent in the Congo since 
Gizenga’s arrest, might attempt to find 
another champion. 

It is imperative that the members of the 
United Nations make it very clear to 
Tshombe that they expect the Kitona agree- 
ment to be implemented fully. Much of the 
responsibility for reinforcing the U.N.’s de- 
termination must come from the United 
Kingdom, Belgium, and the United States, 


U. N. ACTION HELPS PREVENT RETURN OF 
COMMUNIST INFLUENCE 


Part of this responsibility is alding the 
U.N. to finance the Congo operation. If the 
Members of the U.S, Congress wish to avoid 
anarchy in the Congo and prevent the return 
of Communist influence in that land, they 
could help by the immediate passage of the 
authority of the President to purchase $100 
million worth of U.N. bonds, to be paid back 
over & period of 25 years. Walter Lippmann 
has called the U.N. program in the Congo 
the world’s most sophisticated example of 
international cooperation. Assuming the 
gradual but eventual success of this pro- 
gram, the results not only for the Congo but 
for the whole world could be salutary in- 
deed. The United Nations will have devel- 
oped the foundation of a U.N. force. It will 
have learned how to police troubled areas, 
using the troops of many countries. It will 
have developed, through itself and the 
specialized agencies, both a trained staff and 
the methods for building up the economy 
of a large area, that has suddenly become 
independent. Much that it has learned will 
be of help in many parts of Africa and else- 
where in the world. The world will have 
built a lasting monument to Hammar- 
skjold’s memory in a more mature and 
strengthened United Nations, 


City Commission of Plymouth, Mich., 
Urges Legislation To Augment Presi- 
dent’s Transportation Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


t OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, the 
following resolution, urging that the 
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Senate and House initiate legislation to 
augment the President's transportation 
message, was passed unanimously by the 
City Commission of Plymouth, Mich., on 
July 16, 1962: 

Whereas Plymouth, Mich., a city of resi- 
dential and light industry complex, in cog- 
nizance of the importance of good transpor- 
tation to the well-being of its citizens; and 

Whereas the April 1962, transportation 
message to Congress by President John F, 
Kennedy has impressed this commission by 
its candid and thorough analysis of regula- 
tion, subsidization, and inequities in the 
field of transport, a service absolutely neces- 
sary to the economic welfare of the entire 
Nation; and 

Whereas this country must maintain a 
strong, healthy, competitive transportation 
system, and the President's impartial study 
of this basic function of our economy should 
be implemented by action: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the City Commission of 
Plymouth respectfully request the Senate 
and House Commerce Committees to initiate 
legislation in this present Congress to aug- 
ment the President's transportation message. 


“PT-109” Director Gets Fired 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, it 
does not pay to say anything about the 
President, even if you are the director 
of the film concerning his PT boat ac- 
tivities, 

In yesterday’s New York Herald Trib- 
une there is a story telling why Mr. 
Milestone was fired: 

“PT-109" DmectTOR OPENS His Mourn, GETS 
FRED 


(By Joe Hyams) 

HorLywoop—Making a film about Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s wartime exploits now be- 
fore the cameras in Munson Island, Fia. 
apparently is as risk-ridden as the story it 
will tell. 

Newest casualty on the trouble-beset 
“PT-109" Is veteran director Lewis Milestone, 
who was fired yesterday by Warner Bros. for 
publicly criticizing the screenplay. He was 
replaced by Boston-born 40-year-old Leslie 
Martinson, who will be the third director on 
the picture. Director Raoul Walsh was fired 
during the film's early stages at a cost to 
Warner Bros, of $150,000. 

Mr. Milestone, who has directed such out- 
standing films as A Walk in the Sun,” “All 
Quiet on the Western Front,” and “Mutiny 
on the Bounty,“ told a newsman last week 
that the film, the first movie ever made 
about a living President wouldn’t be worth 
making and that he wouldn't be directing it 
if Mr. Kennedy weren't the hero. 

“The effort we have to make here is that 
everybody not come out as a comedian,” he 
said. It's all right for the men to be kind 
of bickering, but a lot of the script is corn- 
ball jokes and we'll have to get rid of that. 

“It would be just another adventure story. 
If it weren't about Kennedy, we might say, 
"What the hell, why bother. We've got bet- 
ter stories than this’.” 

Mr. Milestone's comments reportedly an- 
gered J. L. Warner, head of the studio, who 
has a personal interest in the picture. War- 
ner's, however, has not yet issued an official 
statement concerning the replacement of 
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Mr. Milestone, although informed sources 
say that it is undoubtedly because Mr. Mile- 
stone spoke out of turn. 

The 134-page screenplay of the film, based 
on Robert J. Donovan's bestseller of the 
same title, is by veteran screenwriter Richard 
Breen. The picture is being produced by 
Bryan Foy, who is under contract to Warner’ 
and who last week said, It's a damn good 
script and it’s not going to be changed." 

Mr. Milestone and Mr. Foy were in con- 
tinual disagreement over the script’s merits 
and the director insisted on making changes 
as he went along. Last week he received in- 
structions from the head of the studio not 
to change one line of the screenplay unless 
he gave studio executives and Mr. Foy 4 
days’ notice. 


Foreign Aid Is Not a Giveaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr, Speaker, Americans 
were getting just a bit tired of the one- 
way street that is taking billions of dol- 
lars earned by the taxpayers of the Na- 
tion to the underdeveloped countries for 
the purpose of helping them to become 
self-reliant and partners in progress 
through freedom and enterprise. 

On the face of it, there seemed to be 
very little evidence of the knowledge or 
techniques they have developed, which 
could be helpful to us. 

It is surprising and reassuring to learn 
that the United States has benefited 
astonishingly from the assistance of less- 
advanced countries.” 

The authority for this statement is the 
former Governor of Massachusetts, 
the former Secretary of State in thé 
Eisenhower administration, a man whose 
experience and whose word commands 
respect—Christian A. Herter. 

Furthermore, he proposes a program 10 
get the most out of “reverse foreign aid. 

Read the stimulating article, What 
Foreign Countries Can Do for Us,“ bY 
Christian A. Herter—with Donald Rob- 
inson—from the July 15, 1962, issue of 
This Week magazine, a supplement 
the Boston Sunday Herald: 

WHAT FOREIGN COUNTRIES Can Do ror US 
(By Former Secretary of State Christian 4 
Herter with Donald Robinson) 

Millions of Americans have a distorted im- 
pression of the aid we are giving the less“ 
advanced nations of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America, 

Both here and abroad, there is a miscon- 
ception that foreign aid is strictly a one-way 
street—away from the United States. 
widespread belief exists that we have spent 
over $1,400 million on point 4 technical 25° 
sistance and received nothing in return. 

The truth is that so-called underdeveloped 
countries have been making real contribu” 
tlons to the everyday lives of the 
people, They have been helping to rais? 
our standard of living while we have been 
aiding them. 

In my opinion, the moment has come to 
recognize the help the United States has had 
and to try to Increase its flow. 

LET'S LAUNCH A POINT 5 

I would like to see a program launched bY 

our Government, designed specifically í% 
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this purpose. It could be called the point 
5 Program. 
Under this program, the United States 
Would not give things away. We would not 
other people how to do things. In- 
We would say to less-advanced coun- 
` : “What can we learn from you?“ And, 
‘Please lend us your experts to teach us how 
do things.” 
Not only would we make direct gains from 
a program, but the whole picture that 
these developing countries have of the United 
tes would change. No longér would they 
us as a smug, rich nation that has 
€verything and thinks it knows everything. 
They would see that we really mean it when 
We say foreign ald is a two-way street. 
The United States has benefited astonish- 
y from the assistance of less-advanced 
tries. 
From the Indian plant rauwolfia, fOr ex- 
ample, the drug, reserpine, which has proven 
effective in treating high blood pressure 
and mental disease, was developed. From 
jungies of Latin America we get curare, 
Wonderful plant extract that helps in 
ânesthesia by relaxing the musciles of pa- 
tients undergoing abdominal surgery. 
meat tenderizers also originated in 
the wilds of Latin America—with natives who 
Wrapped meat in leayes of the papaya tree. 
The Orient gave us kudzu, a rugged vine 
— utilized in the South to prevent soil 
on. 


WONDER PINE TREE FROM KOREA 


A Korean forestry expert, Dr. Sin Kyu 
Hyun, has developed a remarkable new hy- 
brid ‘pine tree—from pitch and loblolly 

at the Korean Institute of Forest 
Genetics in Suwan. It grows rapidly and 
Produces an excellent quality of wood. Most 
important, it prospers in a cold climate, un- 
5 Most of our commercial southern lob- 
ly pine. 
U.S. Forest Service is giving the new 
tree extensive field tests in Illinois. It 
May revolutionize our northern woods. 
S've received some splendid technical 
Tai , too. Specialists from Iran and 
wan have shown us new laboratory meth- 
aia] for staining bacteria and making 


a A pair of Japanese scientists haye solved 
Problem that baffied domestic soybean pro- 
for years—how to make American 
Soybeans palatable to Oriental consumers, 
thelis mtals dislike our soybeans because the 
are too olly and have eyes“ that cause 
Urely dark spots in cooked foods. As a re- 
t, we have lost millions of dollars a year 
Potential markets. 
ture Y. the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
Us ed to Japan for help. It loaned 
b tWo of its top scientists, Dr. Kazuo Shl- 
and Tokuji Watansbe. Working with 
Mericans at the Department of Agriculture’s 
tory in Peoria, III., they devised a tech- 
cracking the soybeans and strip- 
shells, leaving the flavorsome in- 
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developments should open a larger 
Japan an expanding soybean market in 
Agrius U.S. beans,” the Department of 
‘ture says. 
natumne of the scientists brought from other 
Retin to the United States for training 
Trai taught us more than we've taught them. 
zuela. from Thailand, Lebanon, and Vene- 
Ameri for instance, were assigned to an 
table can laboratory doing research on vege- 
ang dus. Their discoveries on extraction 
immer Of oil from sesame seeds have proved 
Not 1015 valuable. 
tornia CE ago, the tomato crop in Cali- 
Alsenz, a threatened by a mysterious new 
Costa. A Brazilian scientist, Alvaro 8. 
the then in the United States, identified 
thay dus that was causing the trouble—so 
taken Uocesstul countermeasures could be 
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Even students who come from abroad to 
attend our colleges have made significant 
contributions. Only last January, it was an- 
nounced that a young Peruvian studying 
engineering at Stanford University had in- 
vented a device that may be the answer to 
man’s long-sought dream of vertical take- 
offs and landings by conventional high-speed 
aircraft, 

The youth, Alberto Alvarez-Calderon, has 
designed a special rotating cylinder built 
into the wings of airplanes that enables 
them to zoom straight up or down. It does 
it by changing the direction of the propeller 
slipstream. 

Both the U.S. Army and Navy are deeply 
interested in the device. 

MORE AID ON THE WAY 


There are many, many other tangible 
things that we can learn from the less- 
advanced nations. 

Out of India’s experience with community 
self-helf programs, we can borrow techniques 
for motivating our Navahos and other im- 
poverished American Indians to improve 
themselves. 

From Latin America we can learn a lot 
more about herb medicine. Latin American 
specialists say that the variety of herbs used 
as medicine by the native population is 
“tremendous.” In particular, they think 
we should study corn silk. They term it 
“the cheapest and best possible diuertic, 
just boiled in water and drunk.” 

We can learn a great deal about herb 
medicine from Pakistan, too. It is reported 
to have herbs that are very effective in the 
treatment of dysentery. 

Indonesia can teach us a great deal about 
parisitology. It has an internationally re- 
nowned parisitologist in Dr. Lie Kian Joe. 
Peru can instruct us in the effects of high 
altitudes on the human body. Some superb 
research is being done there by Dr. Alberto 
Hurtado. 

Chile can assist us in our efforts to harness 
sunlight. It has one of the world's out- 
standing research centers on solar energy. 

Take the crucial matter of desalinization— 
removing the salt from sea water so it can 
be utilized for irrigating land. The United 
States has an extensive project underway. 

However, little Israel is working on de- 
salinization techniques that may help us 
one day. 

Fishery experts say that we can get many 
technical tips from the Japanese fishing 
industry. Japan is far ahead of us, it ap- 
pears, in the artificial raising of shrimp. The 
Japanese carefully screen off large ocean in- 
lets. The shrimp multiply swiftly and are 
near at hand for the catching. 

In addition, the Japanese have an in- 
genious new scheme for luring big food fish 
close to land. They have built artificial 
reefs of hollow concrete blocks a short dis- 
tance offshore. The fish come from all over 
to make their homes inside or around the 
blocks, and the fishing catch has increased 
notably. The plan has been so successful 
that the Japanese have fondly nicknamed 
the concrete reefs, “Our fish apartment 
houses.“ 


Perhaps both techniques can be applied in 
American waters. 

We can still learn much in agriculture. 
There are many admirable products in the 
less-advanced countries that might grow in 
the United States. One is the naranjilla of 
Ecuador—a refreshing, vitamin-packed fruit 
of the tomato family, prized for its tangy 
juice. Another is the chirimoya of Peru, a 
fruit with the appearance of a giant green 
apple, tastes like a combination of banana 
and pineapple. 

Our architects could gain new ideas from 
Latin America, Its architects have made 

advances in design and materials, 
So have the architects of Cambodia. 
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Every one of the less-advanced nations has 
peerless offerings in the cultural sphere. The 
dramatic primitive art and textile designs of 
Africa, the delicate Chinese opera, the 
stirring folk dances of the Philippines, the 
modern symphonic music of Latin America— 
to mention but a few—could all enrich our 
American life—and some already do. 

It is important that we take immediate 
steps to draw fully on the reservoir of skills, 
talents, knowledge, and products that can be 
found in developing countries. 

A program of this sort would be easy to 
organize. It could be done by a stroke of the 
Presidential pen. 

Already several governmental departments 
are active along these lines. The Department 
of Agriculture dispatches men overseas to 
scout for new plants and it is carrying on 
joint research with foreign scientists. The 
US. Public Health Service is supporting some 
oversea medical investigations. 

We have only to expand and coordinate 
these endeavors. Here are two simple steps: 

1, Each of our ambassadors to the less- 
advanced countries should be instructed to 
approach the local government and request 
it to explore ways in which it can assist us. 
(It should be made very clear, of course, that 
this is not a quid pro quo for our American- 
aid dollars. Rather, it is a recognition of 
the great contributions these countries have 
to make to us.) 

2. Each of our Government departments 
should be required to survey ways in which 
the United States could use assistance from 
less-advanced nations. 

No costly bureaucracy has to be estab- 
lished to run the program. A few men prop- 
erly authorized, would be all that are needed 
to pull together the information and make 
sure it goes to Government bureaus, uni- 
versities, scientific institutions, and so forth, 
where it can be used. 

To begin we need only a clear statement 
by our Government expressing gratitude for 
the help we've received and letting the world 
know that it is U.S. policy to ask the aid of 
the less-advanced countries as well as to give 
them aid. 

I hope that the press and other U.S. opin- 
ionmakers will make this clear. And, most 
important, that the thousands of Americans 
who visit less-advanced countries every year 
will tell them how much the United States 
appreciates and wants their help. 

I sincerely believe that the point 5 pro- 
gram would do great good. It would give 
the world a better, friendlier impression of 
the United States. Simultaneously, it could 
bring specific rewards to every one of us. 

Seeking help from the developing nations 
could be one of the biggest favors we have 
ever done ourselves. 


Foreign Languages and Federal Aid to 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


È OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr, Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I should like to 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
text of an article entitled “Foreign 
Languages and Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion,” which was published in the May 
1962 issue of Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America. 
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— 

The article is based on an address 
which I was privileged to deliver on De- 
cember 29, 1961, at the annual meeting 
of the Modern Language Association of 
America in Chicago, III. 

The text of the article follows: 


Foreticn LANGUAGES AND FEDERAL AID TO 
EDUCATION 


(By Joun Brapemas, Congressman from 
Indiana) 


In the last several years, in large part be- 
cause of the leadership of the Modern 
Language Association, the American people 
have come to understand more clearly than 
ever before the great importance to our 
country, in terms of national security if for 
no other reason, and there are other reasons, 
of developing and maintaining a reservoir of 
persons skilled in the knowledge of modern 
foreign languages. Even a man of little 
political sensitivity could not fall, a few days 
ago, to have appreciated the Immense impact 
of the few words spoken in Spanish by Mrs. 
Kennedy during the President's visit to Latin 
America. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that you and the 
members of the association may be inter- 
ested to know the results of a short survey 
that I arranged a few months ago to deter- 
mine the knowledge of foreign languages of 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States. Although a substantial number of 
Members of the House and Senate who 
responded said they had no foreign language 
ability at all, a sizable number of my col- 
leagues indicated that they had at least 
some capacity to speak or understand at 
least 1 of 28 different foreign languages, 
Their knowledge ranged from French and 
Spanish and German at one end of the scale, 
quite understandably, through a variety of 
languages including Polish, Russian, Italian, 
Swedish, Norwegian, Chinese, Croatian, Yid- 
dish, Hungarian, Hindustani, and Sioux 
Indian at the other. 


It is not primarily about languages, how- 
ever, that I wish to speak to you this after- 
noon, but about higher education generally, 
and in particular about the relationship be- 
tween the Federal Government and higher 
education. Although, as your chairman has 
indicated, I am a politician, I come to you as 
afriend. A frustrated Hispanist, and former 
college teacher, I now serve, as he has also 
indicated, on the House Education and Labor 
Committee and on two of the standing sub- 
committees of the three that deal with 
education. At the present time I am also 
serving as chairman of the Advisory Group 
on Higher Education, the purpose of which 
is to provide by the end of January specific 
legislative recommendations on what Con- 
gress ought to be doing in the next session 
in the field of assistance to colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States. Moreover, 
during the past year it has been my good 
fortune to have visited several universities 
abroad—four in Argentina, two in England, 
six institutions of higher learning in the 
Soviet Union, as well as a number of colleges 
and universities here in our own country. 
What I should like to do this afternoon is 
discuss with you something of what I've 
learned from these experiences of the last 
year and then to make bold as a politician 
to offer to you as professors some ad- 
monitions for the coming year. 

My thesis is a simple one and it is this: 
In a world more troubled than man has ever 
known, and with the United States more 
burdened with responsibility for leadership 
than ever before, the American university 
community, indeed the American educa- 
tional community generally, has a crucial 
contribution to make in supplying that 
leadership, and the university community is 
not now doing enough. I do not for a mo- 
ment suggest that our failure to do an ade- 
quate job of what Senator JOSEPH CLARK, 
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of Pennsylvania, has called In a very arrest- 
ing phrase “the staffing of freedom” is pri- 
marily to be or entirely to be 
charged, against the university community. 
Clearly this is not the case. But some of 
the fault does lie there. Particularly, my 
fellow humanists, it lies with you rather 
than with the natural scientists. 


SOVIET CHALLENGE IN EDUCATION 


First of all, let me tell you something of 
what I learned during my visit to the Soviet 
Union a few weeks ago. I went with other 
members of the House Education and Labor 
Committee to get some firsthand picture 
of what the Russians are doing in their 
school systems. We visited Moscow, Kiev, 
and Leningrad, and in those great cities 
visited elementary and secondary schools, 
technical institutes and universities. We 
talked with principals and students, with 
rectors and ministers of education. I have 
no time here to detail for your our experience 
in that remarkable land. But I can give you 
these major conclusions from our visit. 
First, the Soviets are deeply committed to 
education. Both teachers and students take 
education very seriously indeed, and they 
are working hard at it. They mean business, 
and they take education seriously, I think, 
for two reasons. First, in a society where 
there is essentially no private property, the 
way to get ahead in terms of status and 
prestige and power and influence is, with the 
single exception of activity in the Commu- 
nist Party, education. And, second, the 
Soviets regard education as the key to the 
economic, industrial, scientific, and military 
development of their country. 

I said they worked hard. We visited, as 
I think you in this group will be particularly 
interested to know, 1 of 14 experimental 
language schools in the city of Leningrad. 
This school taught English. Chinese, French, 
German, or Hindustani are taught in four 
other schools, and in the rest one can learn 
English. One begins at the second grade and 
continues the course through 10 or 11 grades. 
I was mightily impressed by the high caliber 
of the students in this school, by the dedica- 
tion and devotion of the teachers. 

A second major impression that I brought 
from the Soviet Union is this, that although 
the Soviets are behind us today in many 
ways in the fleld of education, their totali- 
tarlan system gives them the capacity to 
train the kind of manpower, the collective 
farmers, the lathe operators, the nuclear 
physicists, the teachers, the engineers that 
their state planner believe are essential to 
building up the power of the Soviet state. 
I visited, for example, the Leningrad Peda- 
gogical Institute in Moscow, where the di- 
rector told me with great pride that the 
7-year plan called for him to admit to 
his institution, that year, 1,500 freshmen 
who were later to become teachers. He said, 
using Marxist jargon, “We overfulfilled our 
plan. We admitted 1,550.“ At the Alexan- 
der Herzen Pedagogical Institute in Lenin- 
grad I was told by the director that after the 
students have graduated and are able to 
teach, if they are not required in Leningrad 
or in Kiev, in Moscow or in the big cities 
where most Soviet young people would pre- 
fer to stay, they are sent off to Tashkent in 
Central Asia, or to other parts of the coun- 
try which are not so pleasant. This totali- 
terian system, therefore, gives the Soviets 
a kind of advantage in directing the flow 
of national investment in education over us 
which, of course, we do not wish to match 
but which, nonetheless, poses a most serious 
challenge to us. 

Third, the emphasis in the Soviet Union 
on education for science and technology, 
with its dramatic results increased indus- 
trial and military strength, is, I think, com- 
pelling evidence of the ruthless Soviet con- 
centration on building up national power. 

The question we must ask then, in as- 
sessing the Soviet educational system, is not 
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whether the Soviets are ahead of us today 
economically and scientifically but, rather, 
will their totalitarian system enable them to 
pull ahead of us 5 or 10 or 20 years from 
now? 

Three or four weeks ago the Engineering 
Manpower Commission in the United States 
published a report which sald that at the 
present time the Soviets are outproducing 
us in the fleld of engineers at the rate of 
3 to 1. I think many of you in this room 
will be interested to see the National Science 
Foundation publication that will be com- 
ing out some time next month by Prof. 
Nicholas DeWitt of the Russian Research 
Center at Harvard, in which he is going to 
delineate with careful statistics the situation 
with respect to Soviet manpower and edu- 
cation at the present time. 

This Soviet challenge in sclence and tech- 
nical education is one of the major reasons 
that the chairman of the House Education 
and Labor Committee in September named 
the bipartisan Advisory Group on Higher 
Education, to which I referred a minute 
ago, the purpose of which is to develop 
specific recommendations for what the Fed- 
eral Government ought to be doing in the 
way of assisting the colleges and univer- 
sities of our country. During the last sev- 
eral weeks we have been meeting, as mem- 
bers of this group, with outstanding scien- 
tists and educators from throughout the 
country to get their off-the-record views on 
what we should do. And I hope very much 
that Congress will act on legislation for 
Federal assistance to strengthen colleges 
and universities this coming year. If we 
are going to “staff freedom effectively” in 
the United States, we must invest far more 
in higher education than we have in the 
past. 

EDUCATION AND FOREIGN POLICY 


Not only is it essential, however, that we 
invest more nationally in our colleges and 
universities in the United States, but our 
commitments elsewhere in the world mean. 
in my judgment, that we must also give far 
greater attention than we have heretofore 
to the role of education in our foreign policy- 
Let me give you a specific example from some 
personal experience. I want to offer to you 
the proposition that the universities of Latin 
America have a crucial contribution to make 
to the development of strong and viable 
democracies in the nations to the south of 
us. With his concept of a grand Alliance for 
Progress, President Kennedy has, in effect 
rediscovered Latin America. We have been 
awakened to a new consciousness in our 
country today of the importance to us 
what happens in Latin America. And as ® 
result of this awakening, we have, as citizen’ 
of this country, committed ourselves to help- 
ing in the urgent task of building democratie 
societies in our own hemisphere. 

VISIT TO ARGENTINA 

Last spring, with Congressman Ronzar 
Gurmo, of New Haven, Conn. I visited one 
of the largest and most powerful countries 
of Latin America, Argentina. While in Ar- 
gentina I talked with the rectors of 
universities, with student leaders, with pro- 
fessors, with Argentine newspapermen, 
television and radio reporters, with the 
country’s only Nobel prize winner, as well 
as with the Minister of Education and wit? 
President Frondizi of Argentina himself- 
You all know the importance of our diplo- 
matic representatives abroad being equip 
with the languages of the countries to whic? 
they are assigned. I can only say that the 
fact that my colleague, Co: Gumo. 
speaks Italian and that I can defend myself 
in Spanish meant that we were able to 
have far more candid conversations in Argen“ 
tina than would certainly have been the case 
otherwise. This visit to Argentina per- 
suaded us that the universities of Latin 
America are an indispensable key to the eco- 
nomic development and the social refor™ 
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Which these nations must have if they are to 
Create democratic societies and free political 
institutions that will endure. 

The universities of Latin America are going 
to have to produce the engineers, the agricul- 
tural specialists, and the technicians required 
to fight hunger, poverty, and disease and to 
Move these countries in our own hemisphere 
Onto the stage of the 20th century. Other- 
Wise, you and I can expect to see the spread 
of Castro-like movements throughout Latin 
America. 


SHORTAGES IN LATIN AMERICA 


As President Kennedy said in his great 
Alliance for Progress speech ot last March, 
“We must rapidly expand the training of 
those needed to man the economies of rap- 
idly developing countries. This means ex- 
Panded universities, graduate schools, and 
Tesearch institutes.” Latin America must 
haye not only investment capital in the form 
Of physical resources if it is to move ahead 
in rapid economic and technical growth, 
but it also needs highly trained and highly 
Skilled human beings, too few of which it 
now has. The University of Buenos Aires, 
for example, the largest university in a land 
famed for Its production of beef, seems far 
behind us in modern techniques of animal 

usbandry. A recent census at the Univer- 
8ity of Buenos Aires, which has from 55,000 
to 60,000 students, showed that nearly 20 
Percent were studying law, while only 2 
Percent were in the fields of agronomy and 
vete medicine. And the Latins, even 
the Argentines, are not that much more a 
litigious people than we are. There are, 

Owever, historical reasons for so many law 
Students in Latin-American universities, I 

ve no time now to go into the reasons, 
Well known to many of you in this room, 
The fact remains that Latin America faces 
Hot a grave shortage of lawyers but of people 

in what I would call the the strategic 
fields, those fields that lead to rapid eco- 
nomic and social progress. 

EDUCATION AND ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Now what can we in the United States 
do to help fill this technical gap and put 
dome flesh on the bones of the Alliance for 

? First of all, I would argue that 
in the of our Alliance programs we 
must give a high priority to aid to higher 
education in Latin America, And in par- 

lar we should strengthen what I have 
just called the strategic fields, agronomy, 
engineering, economics, the natural sciences, 
and public administration. This does not 
an that we should oppose the develop- 
ment of the humanities in Latin America, 
ut our resources in the United States are 
ted. We should, in my judgment, in- 
Vest those resources where the dividends 
Make the maximum contribution to our 
National policy goals. The goals are to 
elop strong econoinies and strong democ- 
Tacies in these lands. In the long run, after 
au, only the universities of Latin America 
are going to be able themselves to train the 
People that their countries require. We can- 
not do that job for them, But we can help 
them get started and we can help them get 
now. Let me make just one sug- 
gestion, which I think is particularly relevant 
bed those of you who teach modern foreign 
baatunges. I offer this suggestion on the 
8 in of my experience in Argentina, and 
Ter it because of what appears to me to 
One of the major shortcomings of Latin 
*rican universiites. I refer, of course, to 
© lack of full-time professors. The sug- 
Seetion is simply this: That we send more 
i Our top professors from the United States 
© Latin American universities. 

I do not oppose bringing Latin American 
me graduates to this country, but I am 
p to say that if there is a choice, the 
Pelority should certainly go to sending more 
vert Professors to strengthen existing uni- 

ersities in those countries in order to build 
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up strong departments there. Specifically, 
I would urge the establishment of a new 
system of exchange chairs or professorships 
between the United States and Latin Amer- 
ica. In Latin America, in each country 
where such a chair would be set up, it could 
be known be known as the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Chair of American Studies, or the 
Abraham Lincoln Chair, or the George 
Washington Chair, or the Thomas Jefferson 
Chair. Indeed, if you'll go along with a 
John F. Kennedy Chair, I'd be glad to ac- 
cept a Dwight D. Eisenhower Chair. Such 
a chair might be established in each of half 
a dozen of the major universities in Latin 
America and an outstanding professor from 
the United States be named to fill it for 1 
year. In return, there should be established 
in the United States an equivalent number 
of chairs of Latin American studies, each 
named after a leading Latin American hero, 
such as a Benito Juarez Chair, a Simon Bol- 
ivar Chair, a Bernardo O'Higgins Chair, or 
because this year is the 150th anniversary of 
his birth in Argentina, a Domingo Faustino 
Sarmiento Chair. These chairs should not 
all go to the major American universities; 
they should go to some of our excellent 
smaller universities as well. The establish- 
ment of these chairs would be mutually 
helpful and would also dramatize the im- 
portance of professorships. By requiring 
that the Latins send us some of their out- 
standing scholars, we would make clear our 
own desire to learn from them. And I would 
add that these chairs might well be financed, 
not by U.S. Government funds, but either 
through university to university arrange- 
ments or financing by American private 
business firms. This is just one suggestion 
that I would presume to offer as we try to 
help the Latin Americans train people in 
the skills and talents essential if they are 
going to have a chance to make democracy 
work. 
PROFESSORS AND PUBLIC POLICY 


Now I haye discussed briefly with you some 
facets of higher education in three parts of 


the world, in the Soviet Union, in the United 


States, and in Latin America. I speak to 
you as a politician with responsibility to 
help frame legislative policies that are in 
some measure related to all three of these 
areas. You may appropriately ask, “What 
does all this have to do with us in the edu- 
cational community, in the university com- 
munity especially, and even more particu- 
larly what does all this have to do with us 
in the field of the humanities?” And to this 
question I make the following answer: 
American university teachers know far too 
little about politics and particularly about 
governmental policies affecting higher edu- 
cation. Members of the American university 
community, especially in the humanities, 
have fer too little understanding of the na- 
ture of the political process, less of the re- 
lationship of the Federal Government to 
higher education, and, I fear, care not very 
much about their ignorance on either count. 
The natural scientists, I might interject, do 
know their way around in the world of gov- 
ernment and politics, and they have learned 
that Emerson's famous dictum, “in the right 
state the scholar is man thinking,” may be 
too limited a view of the scholar’s role in the 
world of the 20th century. All of you are 
familiar with C. P. Snow's warning of the 
immense gulf that divides the natural scien- 
tists from the humanists or from what Snow, 
who is himself a dweller in both realms, 
calls the literary intellectuals, which means 
you, To Snow’s argument I would add at 
least two corollaries: first, that we politicians 
do not know enough about modern science; 
and second, that those of you who teach 
arts and letters in American universities do 
not know enough about either science or 
politics. It is this ignorance of politics on 
the part of the university community that 
concerns me chiefly here this afternoon. 
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Professors should pay increased attention 
to governmental policies affecting higher 
education for two principal reasons. First, 
our universities today are being urged to 
supply more trained leadership than ever be- 
fore in the history of this Republic to meet 
our national needs both at home and abroad. 
The Communist world is ranged against us 
scientifically and economically, as well as 
militarily, and we need all the brainpower 
we can get for national survival. Indeed, it 
was primarily because of the widespread 
public acceptance of this fact that Congress 
passed 3 years ago the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. Now I know that many of you in 
this room may be very unhappy about what 
you feel to be the Federal Government's 
overemphasis on assisting science and tech- 
nical education and not doing more for the 
humanities. Let me, however, respectfully 
suggest that such an attitude may be due 
to a fallure on your part to appreciate that 
there are necessary limitations on the Gov- 
ernment's interest in supporting programs 
in the field of education. For example, the 
fact that the Federal Government seeks to 
encourage the training of more language 
teachers rather than more language scholars 
does not mean that scholars are not impor- 
tant. What it does mean is that the Federal 
Government, with limited resources, and 
priorities defined in terms of national policy, 
must limit its assistance to teachers, Earlier 
this year, when considering revision of the 
National Defense Education Act, a distin- 
guished classical scholar appeared before our 
subcommittee. He did so to urge the in- 
clusion of Latin and Greek in the language 
section of the National Defense Education 
Act. I advised this distinguished classicist 
that one of the Congressmen listening to his 
testimony was of Italian origin and that 
another, which was I, was of Greek 
origin. I added that both of us, nonethe- 
less, had misgivings about his proposal. For 
the issue. was not whether the improved 
teaching of Latin or Greek was advisable. 
Clearly it is advisable and is a self-evident 
case. The issue, however, with which we as 
legislators are faced, is whether the inclusion 
of Latin and Greek under the National De- 
fense Education Act would make any signifi- 
cant contribution to strengthening the 
teaching of Latin or Greek was advisable. 
tion to our national defense, the purpose of 
the law. 


I think that you humanists will be glad to 
know that the Issue of the relative emphasis 
to be placed on assistance to the humanities 
and to science is a continuing preoccupation 
of members of the House Education and 
Labor Committee. This is something we 
wrangle about all the time, even as all of 
you do. I also think it fair to say, and hope 
it will not be taken in a partisan vein, that 
President and Mrs. Kennedy have done more 
to invigorate national Interest in the fine 
arts and in the humanities in our country 
than any occupants of the White House in 
a long, long time, 

UNIVERSITIES’ COOPERATION NEEDED 

Now there is a second and final reason 
that I think you should become more con- 
cerned with politics and public policy. It is 
this. Enrollments in American colleges and 
universities in the next decade will sky- 
rocket. And there is little question that 
the universities will require more support 
from Federal funds, as well as from State 
and private sources, if they are going to meet 
the impact of these increased enrollments. 
The university community, and the educa- 
tion community generally, therefore, have a 
direct stake in the kind of programs that 
the Government develops. Tou, therefore, 
should not hesitate to make your voices 
heard in Washington. Because if you fail 
to, someone else will. Politics, like nature, 
abhors a vacuum. And your voices have not 
been loud. Your voices have not been clear 
on many matters directly affecting higher 
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education. Let me give you one example. 
I refer to the issue of the affidavit of dis- 
claimer in the National Defense Education 
Act. I am not talking about the loyalty 
oath. I am talking about the affidavit of 
disclaimer. And I am not even talking about 
which side of the issue you happen to be 
on. I serve on the committee that deals 
with this issue and I have several colleges 
and universities in my district, yet in my 
first 244 years in Congress I did not receive 
six letters on this subject—not six letters. 
Now if it be said by you in response that 
we in Congress should act, let's say, to re- 
peal the affidavit of disclaimer, self-generated 
by principle, then I would respectfully re- 
spond that Members of Congress have more 
principles to champion than we have time 
for now. If the groups most directly touched 
by given issues do not themselves trouble to 
make their views known in Washington, is 
it not reasonable for us to assume that they 
really care little about them? Even in the 
field of higher education Congress must take 
into consideration a broad spectrum of what 
we would call political issues, The affidavit 
of disclaimer raises some; civil rights, relig- 
ion, loans and grants, aid to public or pri- 
vate institutions—these are all issues that 
will affect final legislation. So I urge you 
not to be shy. Look at the land grant uni- 
versities. They have for many years co- 
operated very effectively with their State 
legislatures in the shaping of education pol- 
icy. The university community in our coun- 
try must now help the Federal Government 
shape the Federal contribution to the Amer- 
ican university. 

MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION'S CONTRIBUTION 


Now I want to say very happily that the 
Modern Language Association is an outstand- 
ing exception to this self-imposed isolation 
of university people from making known to 
government their concern for programs in 
the field of education. The spadework that 
was done during the mid-1950's by the for- 
eign language program of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association under the imaginative 
leadership of your former executive secretary, 
William Riley Parker, who, by the way, has 
had the good judgment to become a Hoosier, 
played a key role in the success of the for- 
eign language programs developed under the 
National Defense Education Act. Kenneth 
Mildenberger continues to do all of you of 
the Modern Language Association proud by 
his outstanding contribution to the modern 
foreign language programs in the U.S. Office 
of Education. And I would add further that 
the testimony this year before the special 
Education Subcommittee of the House of 
Dr. Stone, and Dr. Walsh, and Dr. Ferguson, 
all of the Modern Language Association, was 
without question among the most valuable 
and intelligent that we on that committee 
have heard. There is no question then that 
in helping shape the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act language programs the Modern 
Language Association has played a major 
part in stimulating a rebirth of interest in 
language studies in the United States. 

Let me conclude by reiterating first that 
higher education is increasingly significant 
within our own country and in our foreign 
policy, both because of our own national 
needs here at home and because of the con- 
tinuing challenge of the Communist world. 
Second, let me reiterate that the Federal 
Government will necessarily, in the years 
shead, make a greater contribution to higher 
education. Finally, let me repeat that you of 
the university community must, for these 
reasons, do much more than you have in 
the past to make your voices heard in Wash- 
ington in de this policy. I once 
had a tutor at Harvard College who was the 
same man who tutored an undergraduate 
named John F. Kennedy. And I recall 
vividly how this professor once startled a 
class on opening day by announcing, “First 
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of all, I had better tell you what I believe. 
I believe in three things: sweet reason, high 
morality, and plenty of horsepower.” If we 
in the United States are going to maintain 
a free and humane society, we need all 
three—sweet reason, high morality, and 
plenty of horsepower. And you in the uni- 
versities must be largely responsible for sup- 
plying all three. Thank you very much. 


Knuckling Down to Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, our 
President was surely a brave talker, dur- 
ing the 1960 campaign, saying what he 
was going to do to Khrushchev when he 
got a chance. The first chance he got, 
he stumbled and fell. From then on, his 
attitude has been one of deliberate re- 
treat. 

Edgar Ansel Mowrer, in an article 
recently, tells us of his reaction to the 
Kennedy program of defeatism and Ros- 
coe Drummond tells us why talks on 
Berlin are pointless: 

WASHINGTON ATTITUDE Is ONE OF DEFEATISM 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

WASHINGTON. —Coming home from a Eu- 
rope bustling with prosperity and busy with 
plans for future strength to an America 
whose leaders seem drowsy with appease- 
ment, is a depressing experience. 

Khrushchev's new burst of aggressive in- 
solence was predictable. German officers in 
Bonn told me a month ago that our pathetic 
efforts to induce the Russians to see reason 
on Berlin, disarmament, the stoppage of 
tests, Laos, etc., were bound to provoke not 
a settlement but a new set of Soviet de- 
mands, 

Yet I get back just as Secretary of State 
Rusk starts off to Europe to celebrate the 
signing of a treaty with Laos that may cost 
us South Vietnam as well, and to try to 
find out why the Russians do not see reason 
on the subject of Berlin. 

I hear over the radio that our Secretary 
thinks that even if Laos goes Communist, 
that will be no loss while if it stays neutral 
that will be just dandy. By the same theory 
he could advocate the neutrality of all 
Western Europe, of Japan, and of all our 
other allies, 

My friends here tell me that the Presi- 
dent's chief aim is to avoid direct confronta- 
tion with the Russians—meaning a tank 
facing a tank, while the truth is that the 
basic missile-to-missile stance is a giant con- 
frontation which cannot be avoided if we 
wish to remain free. I am also told that 
Secretary McNamara thinks that aiming our 
missiles at Soviet strategical targets ex- 
clusively (unless the Russians have previ- 
ouly wiped out our cities) will cool Mos- 
cow's passion for brinkmanship. Why doesn't 
somebody tell him that brinkmanship 
is the Soviets chief weapon and that only 
bold counterbrinkmanship by the United 
States has (so far) restricted the Commu- 
nist blight to one-third of the worid. 

But instead of sending our new Ambas- 
sador, Foy Kohler, to Moscow, with instruc- 
tions to inform the Russians that the end- 
less palaver has ended with the recall of 
Ambassador Thompson (whom Germans 
make responsible for the recent Berlin plan 
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that scared them so), the President states 
that Kohler’s job will be to prevent nuclear 
war with Russia, 

Why not shut up, join our allies in scien- 
tific research and military strength, and let 
the Russians worry about the chances of 
conflict with us—for a change? If, as Sec- 
retary McNamara boasted, our side is much 
stronger, the danger of the Soviets starting 
a nuclear war is far less than the danger of 
making any further concessions to them. 
Unless, of course, one follows the logic of 
“scientist” Jerome Wiesner that the 
stronger we get (antimissile missiles) and 
the safer we are (shelters for the people), 
the more likely a “despairing” Khrushchev 
will launch a nuclear attack. How crazy can 
you get? 

Meanwhile, one finds the administration 
shaking in its shoes over the possibility that 
Chiang Kai-shek may make an effort to re- 
conquer his own country which Communist 
blunders have brought to the verge of ruin. 
Some officials think we should hasten to 
feed China—presumably so that the Com- 
munists cannot only hang on to it but 
successfully resist Chiang. 

In short, I find the Washington official 
attitude one of basic defeatism hidden be- 
hind a hot air screen of talk about the his- 
torical trend being on our side. And obyi- 
ously, this administration considers every 
day that passes without a nuclear war to be 
a victory even if Laos or British Guiana does 
slip behind the Iron Curtain (which Adlai 
Stevenson said would not matter). Person- 
ally, with the late William Faulkner, "I de- 
cline to accept the end of man.” 

Here at home I find an element of humor 
in the debate about whether or not the 
administration is pursuing a no-win policy. 
State Department Planner Walter Rostow 
says it is not—and then goes on to state 
that neither side can have victory. A dis- 
tinguished columnist writes that the Pres- 
ident really is trying to win the cold war but 
mistakenly refrains from saying so. 

But surely, on this point the President 
himself is the ultimate authority. Only re- 
cently he told a press conference: 

We are trying to maintain our own posi- 
tion.” 


If this means anything, it means that the 
United States will be satisfied with more or 
less successful containment of further Com- 
munist on, This may or may not be 
the best we could do. It is certainly not a 
policy of winning. 

Any Reason To KEEP Gotnc?—RENEWED 
TALKS ON BERLIN REGARDED AS POINTLESS 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WaSHINGTON.—Does the United States 
have to rush breathlessly and endlessly to 
the empty conference table every time Mos- 
cow crooks its finger and says, in effect, Let's 
talk about something we'd like to do to you“? 

Is there any reason why we should keep 
on talking and talking and talking every 
time the Kremlin wants to use the appear- 
ance of negotiation to serve its own ends? 

These questions arise as Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk is in Geneva for another series 
of Berlin probes with Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei Gromyko. ` 

I am not arguing that all negotiations 
with the Soviets is undesirable. But I do 
suggest that the time has come to end these 
empty talks and to serve notice on Moscow 
that they will be resumed only when they 
are prepared to offer or to accept some rea- 
sonable and rational basis for accomplishing 
something. : 

President Eisenhower, President Kennedy: 
Secretary Dulles, Secretary Herter, Ambassa- 
dor Thompson—in Washington, Geneva, 
Moscow—have had at least a hundred ne- 
gotiating sessions, and not once have the 
Soviets offered any course of action over 
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West Berlin other than that the Western 
Tights should be canceled, 

It seems to me increasingly evident that 
an end to this kind of negotiation is the only 
effective way of informing Mr, Khrushchev 
that he isn't going to have his way and that 
further repetition of our disagreements is 
pointless. 

This would at least help to clear the air, 
and I suspect that a breather from totally 
unproductive negotiation would ease ten- 
sions, not increase them. 

There is a certain dignified power and 
Clarity in President de Gaulle’s refusal to 
hegotiate over Berlin until Moscow offers 
Some basis of negotiation. General de 
Gaulle’s position Is: 

Our rights in West Berlin were not given 
to the West by the Soviet Union and cannot 
be taken away by any Soviet actions. 

The West is creating no crisis in Berlin. 
We have asked for nothing. It is Moscow 
which is asking for a new West Berlin status. 
So let the Soviets come forward with some- 
thing we can seriously talk about. 

They haven't, not once; not at any point. 
After years of negotiation, going back to the 
summit of 1955, the Kremlin position is the 
Same: We are to get out. 

Moscow's public stance is that it would 
like to have the United States make con- 
structive” proposals to weaken the Western 
Position. They say in effect: “If you don't 
like our suggestions about how you should 
get out of Berlin, you make some counter- 
Proposals about how you should get out of 
Berlin.” 

This is the position today. It seems to 
me that it would be better to stop this 
shadowboxing and refuse to engage further 
in this Soviet gambit of using the appear- 
ance of negotiation to serve the Kremlin's 
p x 

What purpose? 

In the judgment of Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 
Who has had the fullest firsthand experi- 
ence, who was commandant in Berlin dur- 
ing the blockade and Is now President Ken- 
nedy’s special adviser on Berlin, the Soviet 
Purpose is to use interminable negotiations 
Over Berlin as a device to try to divide the 
Allies and slow down the movement of the 
European Common Market and all it means 
to the West. 

In an interview with the Associated Press, 
General Clay said that Khrushchev’s real 
goal is not Berlin but “to destroy the move- 
sath toward political unity in Western 


To this end the Soviets demand that the 
West get out of Berlin, and then charge the 
United States with fomenting war because 
We resist a Kremlin demand, 

Under these circumstances it strikes me 
Wat the time has come to break off these 

talks with an ulterior purpose“ until Khru- 
Shohey ceases his threats and offers a solid 
basis for negotiation. 

At this stage we are negotiating with our- 
Selves against ourselves. 


The 50th Anniversary of Radio Station 
WHLI ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


> OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 23, 1962 
3 Mr, ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, Today, 
uly 23, 1962, is the 15th anniversary 
S. radio station WHLI, located in 
€mpstead, Long Island, N.Y. - 
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WHLI has long had a fine record of 
broadcasting programs of community in- 
terest to its listeners. An important 
program, particularly in these days of 
international tension, is the weekly “Re- 
port From Washington,” on which I 
have had the privilege of appearing reg- 
ularly. This public service of WHLI 
gives local Representatives an opportun- 
ity to report directly to Long Islanders 
on the issues under consideration in the 
Congress. 

It gives me pleasure to congratulate 
WHLI on this 15th anniversary and to 
wish for this enterprise a long and suc- 
cessful future. 


J.F.K. Resolution Spurs Query: 
„Who's Captive?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
the latest issue ef World, the 1960 cap- 
tive nations proclamation issued by 
President Eisenhower is presented side 
by side with President Kennedy's 1962 
proclamation. 

When a direct comparison is made, Mr. 
Speaker, little additional comment is 
necessary. Under unanimous consent, I 
include this article, entitled J. F. K. Reso- 
lution Spurs Query: Who's Captive?’” 
into the Recorp at this point, with the 
request that the Members study the two 


‘proclamations carefully and reach their 


own conclusions without further com- 
ment on my part. 
The article follows: 
From World, July 31, 1962] 


J.F.K. REsoLUTION Spurs QUERY; Wno's 
CAPTIVE?” 


By joint resolution of July 17, 1959, Con- 
gress “authorized and requested” the Presi- 
dent of the United States to designate the 
third week in July as “Captive Nations 
Week,” “inviting the people of the United 
States to observe the week with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities” annually “until 
such time as freedom and independence 
shall have been achieved for all the captive 
nations.” 

President Kennedy’s first such proclama- 
tion, last year, was made hastily—and “re- 
luctantly,” according to Georgetown's Prof. 
Lev Dobriansky, chairman of the National 
Captive Nations Committee—before a Satur- 
day departure for relaxation at Hyannis Port, 
Mass. the bare minimum of con- 
gressional request, it said nothing at all 
about the Soviet Union as “captor” of East 
European and Asian satellites. 

This year’s statement is similar. Released 
from the White House late on July 13, the 
proclamation went virtually unnoticed in the 
press’ preoccupation with a new Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and with 
the reopening of Geneva disarmament talks 
with a Soviet Government known to take 
spiteful exception to any mention of its 
“captive nations imperialism.” 

Practically every U.S. metropolitan center 
has established civic committees to promote 
the purposes of the Captive Nations Week 
resolution, with activity running especially 
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high in large European population centers 
like Chicago and New York. 

How little the present administration ap- 
pears to care about such “hard-line” re- 
Minders to the Kremlin is illustrated by 
World's comparison of the heart of Presi- 
dent Kennedy's 1962 proclamation with 
President Eisenhower's of 1960: 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


“Whereas many nations throughout the 
world have been made captive by the im- 
perlalistic and aggressive policies of Soviet 
communism; and 

“Whereas the peoples of Soviet-dominated 
nations have been deprived of national in- 
dependence and individual liberties; and 

“Whereas the citizens of the United States 
are linked by bonds of family and principle 
to those who love freedom and justice on 
every continent; and 

“Whereas it is appropriate and proper to 
manifest to the peoples of the captive na- 
tions the support of the Government and 
people of the United States for the just 
aspirations for freedom and national inde- 
pendence, 

“I invite the American people to study the 
Plight of the Soviet-dominated nations and 
to recommit themselves to support of their 
just aspirations.” 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY 

“Whereas there exist many historical and 
cultural ties between the people of these 
captive nations and the American people; 
and 

“Whereas the principles of self-govern- 
ment and human freedom are universal 
ideas and the common heritage of mankind. 

“I invite the people of thp United States 
to observe this week with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities and I urge them to 
give renewed devotion to the just aspirations 
of all people for national independence and 
human liberty.” 


Don’t Be Stubborn, Mr, President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
President could do both the country and 
himself a lot of good if he would not be 
so stubborn in advocating foolish pro- 
grams to the Congress. This is discussed 
in a recent article by Donald I. Rogers: 

OUR PRAGMATIC PRESIDENT AND His 
UNPOPULAR PROGRAMS 


(By Donald I. Rogers) 

Political defeats of his economic programs 
may yet make a good President of John F. 
Kennedy, and these wholesale defeats are be- 
ginning to occur in wholesale lots. 

The President is a gifted politician, which 
is a good thing to be. He is not much of a 
theorist, but calls himself a pragmatist. 
That's an honest enough description. 

The defeats the President's program has 
suffered could bring the President’s political 
pragmatism into play. He might reason this 
way: I am popular. My are not. 
Therefore, if I dump the programs and adopt 
popular ones, I can win in 1964.” 

The defeats began when Congress rejected 
the Freeman farm folly. This bill would have 
given the Department of Agriculture bu- 


reaucracy the final say over every acre, every 
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cow, every sprig in the ks States. The 
men who own and farm the farms would 
have used their own properties only by the 
leave and in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of Uncle Sam. 

Tuesday last week was a red-letter day 
for Kennedy program defeats. 

The Senate killed medicare. Despite the 
pressure and propaganda, more people have 
been becoming aware of the evils of this bill. 
It’s even worse than people think. For in- 
stance, it has been estimated that a young 
new entrant into social security today can 
expect to pay in taxes 167 percent of the 
benefits he can expect to receive in his life- 
time. 

This is Insurance?“ Who would buy a 
policy that worked that way? Why should 
the voters buy it? A majority of Senators 
felt the political wisdom of defeating this 
expansion of social security. 

Then the Senate Finance Committee 
whipped the Kennedy proposal to subject 
all business expense accounts to rigid Fed- 
eral standards. It is the recognized priv- 
ilege of Government to tax profits. This 
proposal, however, would have given the 
Government the right to declare that ex- 
penses for getting business or running it 
really are profits, and tax them as if they 
were. 

Over on the House side, by a bruising 
232 to 163 vote, the Representatives set back 
the administration's proposal to expand pub- 
lic ownership of electrical power. 

They dumped the Hanford, Wash., plan 
to set up Government-owned electrical gen- 
erating facilities at the atomic energy in- 
stallation. 

The administration isn't all defeated and 
doesn’t always to deserve to be. The Presi- 
dent's transportation message and recom- 
mendations in the field included a condem- 
nation of featherbedding on the railroads. 
The railroads responded by producing the 
courage to announce they'd follow through. 

They set a mid-August date on which 
they will lay off many thousands of the fire- 
men who have been riding around on the 
fireless trains for many years. And if the 
unions want to strike, the railroads will 
take a strike. 

The administration’s new depreciation 
schedule, although often misinterpreted as 
a tax cut, is a sensible step to remove un- 
necessary drags on the economy, and was 
hailed as such by the business community. 
This should prove to the pragmatic Presi- 
dent that when the -administration stops 
being antibusiness, business ceases to be 
antiadministration. 

The emerging pattern should be becoming 
clear to the President. Other politicians who 
must answer to the voters know that their 
constituents want them to defeat plans for 
larger government spending, more govern- 
ment controls, and greater welfare statism. 
There is no public outcry, save from splinter 
groups, when they do what the majority of 
voters want. 

Consider, for instance, the fact that Sena- 
tor GEORGE SMATHERS, Democrat, of Florida, 
who represents a State with the largest con- 
centration of social security recipients in 
the Nation, felt confident enough of his con- 
stituents’ desires to vote against medicare. 

On the other hand, genuine moves to im- 
prove the portions of the economy that have 
suffered so heavily from Government med- 
dling are popular with voters. 

Somehow the American people seem to be 
awakening to the fact that Washington, city 
of considerable scandal and waste and error, 
at least since Civil War days, is as prone to 
mistakes and corruption as any other part 
of the Nation, and that the more concen- 
trated the power and the money in Washing- 
ton, the greater the danger and the greater 
the disasters from mistakes and corruption. 

Somehow, too, the people seem to be 
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awakening to the fact that they can cope 
with their own problems without waiting 
for Washington to wade through its redtape 
and compound the Washington overhead 
costs, 

Thus the defeats the administration has 
taken will make it look less bad in his- 
tory. There is still time if the President 
is truly pragmatic for him to reverse his field 
and be a really popular President. 


Confusion by Judicial Decree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, in a 
1-minute speech on the floor of the 
House today I announced introduction 
of a joint resolution calling for submis- 
sion to the States of a proposed consti- 
tutional amendment guaranteeing the 
right of any State to establish, through 
its own constitution, representation in 
one house of its legislature based on 
factors other than population exclu- 
sively. 

In my remarks I briefly referred to 
last Wednesday’s decision of the Mich- 
igan Supreme Court holding unconstitu- 
tional an amendment to the Michigan 
constitution establishing State sena- 
torial districts adopted by vote of the 
people in 1952. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial 
from the July 19 Kalamazoo (Mich.) 
Gazette commenting on the State 
supreme court decision: 

CONFUSION BY JUDICIAL DECREE 
I. THE STATE OF MICHIGAN A STATE OF 
CONFUSION 

Decision yesterday by the State supreme 
court that Michigan’s constitutional appor- 
tionment of the State senate is unconstitu~ 
tional raises issues that conceivably could 
plague us for a generation. < 

It involves not only the question of 
whether the legislature will be able to re- 
apportion the senate within the court's time 
limit or whether, as an alternative, each 
party will nominate 32 candidates in sub- 
sequent at-large primaries to run for 32 
senator-at-large positions at the November 6 
general election. 

It involves constitutional fundamentals. 

The court, as we see it, rewrote a good part 


‘of the State constitution when it held that 


a State senate weighted in favor of area fac- 
tors against population equality among the 
districts violated the clause of the 14th 
amendment of the U.S. Constitution which 
guarantees to all persons “the equal protec- 
tion of the laws.” 

It appears likely that the State court's de- 
cision will be appealed to the U.S. Supreme 
Court and possible that the higher tribunal 
would stay the State order pending its de- 
cision, 

In such an event, matters would continue 
temporarily as they stood the day before yes- 
terday. 

In the interim the questions would re- 
main. 

A stay of the State order conceivably could 
stretch beyond the court-fixed deadlines— 
reapportionment by August 20 or an at-large 
primary September 11. Thus, we presume, 
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the senatorial primaries and elections would 
proceed under the outlawed amendment. But 
then, if the highest Court should sustain the 
State court, would the new senate be a 
nullity? And then what? 

As to broader issues, the question arises 
concerning the first section of Michigan's 
“declaration of rights“ “All political power 
is inherent in the people“ —and the mean- 
ing of the rights the people have “reserved 
to themselves,” the initiative and referen- 
dum. 

The amendment now held unconstitutional 
was initiated by petition and adopted at a 
statewide referendum. 

And what about other representational in- 
equities in the State constitution? Town- 
ships, for instance, vary widely as to popula- 
tion, yet the constitution calls for boards 
of supervisors composed of one from each, 
regardless of size. 

Finally, if the U.S. Supreme Court gets the 
case, the question may well arise as to 
whether the 14th amendment had the effect 
of nullifying the earlier provision that the 
U.S. Senate be composed of two Senators 
from each State—also regardless of area or 
population, 

Il, “STAGGERING” CONSEQUENCES 

As State attorney general, before he was 
elevated to the Michigan Supreme Court, 
Justice Paul L. Adams, defending the con- 
stitutional apportionment of the State sen- 
ate against August Scholle's appeal—now 
decided in Scholle’s favor—foresaw stagger- 
ing“ consequences from a decision such as 
that handed down yesterday at Lansing. 

He foresaw chaos for representative govern- 
ment at all levels. 

If the State senate must be apportioned 
strictly according to population, he said in 
effect, then such bodies as Boards of Super- 
visors must be similarly apportioned. 

Kalamazoo County offers a graphic ex- 
ample. 

Prairie Ronde Township, according to the 
1960 census, has a population of 628. Con- 
stitutionally it is entitled to one supervisor. 
So is Portage Township with 32 times as 
many people—20,181—and Kalamazoo Town- 
ship, also with 32 times as many people 
20,166. 

The city of Kalamazoo, which has 12 rep- 
resentatives on the board of supervisors, 
has 130 times as many people as Prairie 
Ronde, 

The court has said that in the State senate, 
the equal protection“ clause means equal 
representation—districts equal in popula- 
tion. The precedent, if it is sustained by the 
U.S. Supreme Court, could be applied to any 
level of government—not only counties, but 
to cities which chose their commissioners or 
aldermen by wards. 

All such inequities would be open to 
challenge. 

III. BASIC DISTINCTION 

When the Michigan redistricting issue 
again comes before the U.S. Supreme Court, 
the Justices will face one condition that 
has not prevailed in similar cases inyolving 
other States. 

There the Nation's High Court has been 
faced with failure of legislatures to act in 
accordance with State constitutions or with 
inequalities developing from legislative ac- 
tion. 

In the Michigan case, the Justices will be 
confronted with the fact that the present 
State senate districting, struck down by the 
State supreme court decision, was a decision 
by the people themselves, initiated by the 
people and adopted as a constitutional 
amendment in 1952. Moreover, the choice 
was a knowing and specific one. For at the 
same election, they turned down a pro 
constitutional amendment which would have 
apportioned the State senate on a popula- 
tion basis, the end sought by the State AFL- 
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CIO President August Scholle, who initiated 
the current action. 

It should be remembered, too, that the 
Senate districting was “frozen” by the con- 
Stitutional amendment only so long as the 
Peopie wanted it that way. Jt could have 
been “unfrozen” or changed by the same pro- 
cCedure—initiatory petition and popular vote. 

In this connection it is interesting to re- 
Call the comment of State Supreme Court 
Justice Paul L. Adams who was State at- 
torney general when Mr. Scholle originally 
brought sult. Justice Adams, who refrained 
from participating in the current action be- 
cause of his earlier State affiliation, opposed 
the Scholle petition at that time. Among 
Other things, he noted that the people have 
a “right to be wrong.” 

It will be interesting to hear what the U.S. 
Supreme Court Justices have to say about 

5, 

Associate Justice Tom Clark noted, for ex- 
ample, in the historic Tennessee case in 
Which he concurred with the majority inter- 
vention, that he would not have done so “if 

e were any other relief available to the 
People of Tennessee.” He pointed out spe- 
cifically that the State had no referendum or 
initiative law such as Michigan has. 

Iv. ON PARTY LINES? 

It is unfortunate that the motives of the 
Members of Michigan's highest court should 
be impugned, but the 4-to-3 division on the 
Senate apportionment written into the Con- 
Stitution a decade ago by vote of the people 
Makes it inevitable. 

The division was on party lines, four Dem- 
Scrats voting to throw it out, three Republi- 
dans to uphold it. 

cting according to population, 
ignoring area interests, would favor the 

Continuing the constitutional apportion- 
ment would have favored the Republicans. 

Under the Michigan nonpartisan system, 
Justices are nominated by party conventions, 
though they run without partisan designa- 
tion on the ballot. In a very real sense they 
ee theii places on the bench to the party 


ch nominated them or to the Governor 


Who appointed them. 

Wednesday's decision is further colored by 
the fact that the appellant in the present 
dase was August Scholle, who is not only 
President of the State AFL-CIO but a major 
Fan r behind the Democratic Party in Michi- 


It would be unjust to say that the seven 
Justices in the 4-to-3 party-line split were 
the political battle to the State's 
highest bench rather than simply giving ex- 
on to their differing philosophies and 

ts. But it looks that way. 


v. IF, r. IF 
tuttepular approval of a new State consti- 


tion may well hold the key to a sane and 
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sensible solution of what otherwise could 
be a chaotic impasse growing out of the 
State supreme court’s rejection of a 1952 
constitutional amendment apportioning the 
State Senate. 

If the decision is appealed to the U.S. 
Supreme Court and if the U.S. Supreme 
Court accepts it for review and issues 
a stay order holding the State court action 
in abeyance pending decision, then the 
status quo presumably would prevail and 
the 1963 senate would be elected under the 
1952 amendment. 


Then if the higher Court's decision should 
be delayed into next April or beyond and 
if the new constitution, containing a new 
apportionment formula, should be adopted 
at the April election, becoming effective as of 
January 1, 1964, and voiding the contro- 
versial 1952 amendment as of that date, and 
if the higher Court should then decide to 
make no change in view of the compara- 
tively short time before the new constitution 
would take over, then the whole Scholie 
case would become academic. 

It's an “iffy” sequence, but under the cir- 
cumstances let no one minimize the im- 
portance of the proposed new State consti- 
tution. ; 

But there's the added possibility that if 
all of these “ifs” materialize, Mr. Scholle 
might challenge the senate apportionment 
formula in the new constitution and the 
whole rat race would start anew. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to Inquiries 
from shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shali be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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* RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for elght pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES » 
IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Appress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, P. C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Lyndon B. Johnson 

Aiken, George D., Vt 
Allott, Gordon, Colo 


Anderson, Clinton on 6 Wesley Circle 
N. Mer 
Bartlett, E. L., 


Bottum, Joe H., S. Dak_--- 
Burdick, Quentin N., 
N. Dak. 


Bush, Prescott, Conn 

Butler, John Marshall, Md- 

Byrd, Harry Flood, Fa -The Shoreham 
Byrd. Robert C., W. Va 

Cannon, Howard W., Nev 

Capehart, Homer E., Ind. The Westchester 
Carlson, Frank, Kans A Sheraton-Park 
Carroll, John A., Colo—— 

Case, Clifford P., N J 

Chavez, Dennis, N. Mer. 2525 P St. 
Church, Frank, Idaho 


Dirksen, Everett M., III. 
Dodd, Thomas J., 3 
Douglas, Paul H., II 
Eastiand, James O., 6101 Macomb St. 


Fong, Hiram ee Hawaii_.-.5519 Uppingham 
St., Chevy Chase, 


Goldwater, Barry, Ariz 


Hayden, Carl, Arias 


Hickenlooper, Bourke B., 6511 Cedar Park- 
Iowa. way, Chevy Chase, 
Hickey, J. J., Wyo--------- 4736 W St. 
Hill, fp MAES ta ice 
Holland, Spessard L., Fla_-Sheraton-Park 
Roman L., Nebr 
Humphrey. Hubert 
Minn. 


Jackson, Henry M., Wasn 
Javits, Jacob K., N. 8 


Jordan, B. Everett, N.C. 

Keating. . VT. 1233 31st St. 

Kefauver, Estes, Tenn 2 Hillbrook 
e 


Kerr, Robert S., Oxæla — 
Kuchel, Thomas H., Calif. 
Lausche, Frank J., ORO. 
Long, Edward V., Mo 
Long, Oren E., ra — 
Long. Russell B., Ka 
McCarthy, Eugene 5 Minn. 7426 Hampden 


„Bethesda, Md. 
McClellan, John L., Ark... 
McGee, Gale W., Wyo = 
McNamara, Pat, Mick 
Magnuson, Warren G. 
Wash. 
Mansfield, Mike, Mont 


The Shoreham 


Bethesda, Md, 


Monroney, A. S. Mike, 
Okla. 


Morse, Wayne, Oreg 4000 Mass. Ave. 

Morton, Thruston B., Ky... 

Moss, Frank E., Utan 

Mundt, Karl E., S. Dax. 122 Schotts 
Court 


Murphy, Maurice J., Jr., 
N. H. 
Muskie, Edmund S., Maine. 


Pell, Claiborne, R. I. 3425 Prospect St. 
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Prouty, Winston L., Vt. 

Proxmire, William, Wis.--- 

Randolph, Jennings, W. Va- 4808 Reservoir Rd. 
Robertson, A. Willis, Va- 

Russell, Richard B., Ga. 

Saltonstall, Leverett, Muss. 2320 Tracy Pl. 


Smith, Benjamin A., Mass__ 
Smith, Margaret Chase 
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Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, today 
the people of my State join with those 
of our sister State to the south, Utah, 
to pay tribute to the Mormon pioneers 
on the occasion of the 115th anniversary 
of their arrival in the valley of the 
Great Salt Lake, 

One hundred and fifteen years is a 
large portion of the lifetime of our Re- 
Public, but the lessons taught by the 
example of the Mormon pioneers and 
their descendants are still relevant to- 
day. In the beginning, the Mormons 
did not find the going easy; they suf- 
fered much for having the courage of 
their convictions. They were the vic- 
tims of much unjust persecution which 
forced them from one city to another.on 
the American frontier. Fnally, after 
the tragic martyrdom of their prophet, 
Joseph Smith, they packed their wagons 
for the long trip across the desolate 
Great Plains and imposing Rocky Moun- 
* to the uninhabited intermountain 

est. 

Although they sought only the privacy 
to practice their beliefs, the Mormons 
Were not left alone for long. Soon after 
their arrival in Utah, a swarm of men 
Passed through on their way to the Cali- 
fornia Gold Rush. But the Mormons 
did not succumb to the temptation to 
get rich quick, and stayed to found their 
own empire in the mountain fastness. 
Ten years after the Mormons’ arrival, 
the U.S. Government began its first 
Major effort to punish the Mormons by 
sending Johnston’s army to Utah. This 
tragic passage of persecution continued 
throughout most of the latter half of the 
19th century; it is a sad chapter in the 
annals of our history. 

Despite these persecutions, the Mor- 
Mons managed to perform two highly 
impressive accomplishments in the latter 
half of the last century. They arranged 
to bring thousands of converts from vari- 
ous European countries to their inter- 
Mountain empire. Some of these immi- 
grants formed the valorous handcart 
Companies, which, without the aid of 
horses or oxen, pulled their possessions 
Across the plains. Many of these immi- 
grants were Scandinavian; they quickly 

English and were assimilated in- 
to the community without the hardships 
€ndured by many non-English-speaking 
immigrants to other parts of our coun- 
try. No immigration to America was 
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better organized than that of these Mor- 
mon converts coming to their mountain 
Zion. 

In addition to assimilating and ar- 
ranging transportation for these immi- 
grants, the Mormon Church directed one 
of the greatest colonizing efforts in Amer- 
ican history. The Mormons settled 
much of the mountain West, bringing 
civilization to some places where few oth- 
er men would have had the will to go. 
The Mormons were the first Anglo- 
Saxon people to practice extensive irriga- 
tion; they made many semiarid regions 
of the West green and lush with irri- 
gated crops. The Mormons were the first 
settlers in my own State of Idaho; they 
founded Fort Lemhi in 1855. They 
founded the first permanent town in 
Idaho, Franklin, in 1860; there they 
also established the first school. The 
Mormons founded their second Idaho 
town, Weston, exactly 100 years ago. 

Today, the position of the Latter-day 
Saints is one of great prestige. One of 
their members is considered a possible 
candidate for the Presidency of our 
country. Other Mormons have achieved 
titles in many different fields—from 
Miss America, to middleweight boxing 
champion of the world. In public life, 
Mormons have played a prominent role 
in Congress, and have held such im- 
portant executive positions as Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, Treasurer 
of the United States, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, and Secretary of the Interior, under 
Democratic and Republican Presidents 
alike. On the artistic side, the Mormon 
Tabernacle Choir is known and loved by 
people in all parts of our country, and, 
indeed, the whole world. 

Why have the Mormons attained this 
position of recognition? The primary 
reason is, I think, that they have set 
such a good example of Christianity in 
action. The Mormons do not have a 
paid clergy, but rather, the members fill 
all the church positions themselves, 
without financial remuneration. And 
their church activities are grand in 
scale; their youth groups are the envy 
of all who know them; their charitable 
activities reach to every sector of their 
communities. No Mormon in need will 
suffer, either for material goods or for 
brotherly companionship. 

Not only do Mormons give generously 
of their time to church activities, in- 
cluding working on church farms, but 
also they give generously of their 
money. Like the early Christians, every 
Mormon tithes, giving a tenth of his 
income before taxes to his church. 
Mormon families help maintain mis- 
sionaries thoughout the world; the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints gives a fine example of mission- 
ary activity to the other Christian 


churches. Many young Mormon men 
and women give several years of their 
lives as missionaries for their church, 
both overseas and in the United States. 

In addition to their worthwhile relig- 
ious and social activities, the Mormons 
have gained the respect of the country 
by their extensive educational activities, 
Utah, the most Mormon State in the 
country, is also, on average, the most 
highly educated; the average citizen 
there has completed 12 years of school- 
ing. The Mormon Church runs several 
excellent institutions of higher educa- 
tion, including Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, and in my own State, Ricks College 
at Rexburg. Mormons believe whole- 
heartedly in the worth of education and 
devote a large portion of their resources 
to it. 

Today, the people of my State pause to 
pay tribute to the Mormon -pioneers. 
We admire their valor and the example 
of Christian community that they and 
their descendants have given us. In this 
troubled age, it is encouraging to see 
how well these good Christian people 
have ordered their lives. 


International Soil and Water Utilization 
Seminar Held in South Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN REIFEL 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr. REIFEL, Mr. Speaker, repre- 
sentatives of some 30 nations gathered 
on the campus of South Dakota State 
College at Brookings last week for an 
exchange of information on wisest pos- 
sible utilization of two of the world's 
most precious resources—soil and water. 

There could be no more fitting place 
than the campus of an agricultural 
school in the heartlands of America for 
the dissemination of the information 
which can allay the hunger and thirst of 
millions around the world. We in South 
Dakota were proud to play host to these 
visitors eager for the knowledge of soil 
and water conservation techniques 
which have made our farmers the most 
efficient in the world, 

Among the speakers was Mr. W. E. 
O’Brien, a native South Dakotan and 
staff member of the Senate Government 
Operations Committee, who assisted the 
Honorable KARL E. Munpr, Senator from 
South Dakota, in arranging for the semi- 
nar. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I ask that his address be included in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 
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The address follows: 
THE SEMINAR AS VIEWED FROM WASHINGTON 


(Remarks of W. E. O'Brien, Senate Govern- 
ment Operations Committee) 


I feel honored to be present among this 
group of distinguished scientists and agri- 
culture experts who are pooling their 
knowledge and experience for the improve- 
ment of the general welfare of humanity 
everywhere. 

This seminar is the first of its particular 
kind. From the start, this effort seems to 
have been marked by a star of good fortune. 
As those of us who are especially interested 
in having it succeed, have viewed the efforts 
thus far—we have marveled that so much 
has been done so quickly. Our Government 
is sending information on this seminar to 
all the world through our U.S. Information 
Service. 

Less than a year ago this idea was put for- 
ward. There was no special act of Congress 
to implement it. No one was sure just what 
the mechanics of such a seminar should be. 
Nevertheless, we are here tonight because of 
the great surge of good will and complete co- 
operation which have been ever present dur- 
ing the days of preparation. 

First, were fortunate to have the support 
and encouragement of a South Dakota 
statesman who firmly believes in the value 
of exchanging scientific knowledge for the 
betterment of the peoples of the world, and 
for encouraging friendships and understand- 
ing among the nations of the world. 

Senator Kari Munpr of South Dakota, 
author of the Exchange of Persons Act, lent 
every assistance, gave every encouragement, 
and supplied the support which was neces- 
sary to bring this seminar to fruition. With- 
out his sponsorship, it would not have been 
possible to untangle the many skeins of ad- 
ministrative policy through which we had 
to find our way. 

I bring you his greetings and good wishes 
for success. It was his hope that the press 
of congressional legislative business would 
permit him to attend these opening days of 
the seminar. He believes in the great worth 
of these projects. He wishes to have more 
of them. He knows that the experiences of 
this seminar will be helpful in forming plans 
for succeeding seminars. Already Senator 
Muwnor has studies underway in agencies of 
government for the purpose of making plans, 
writing legislation, and changing adminis- 
trative procedures which will smooth the way 
for this cooperative attack on other agricul- 
ture problems which torment the world. 

We were blessed secondly with inspiration 
and suggestions from many persons in the 
executive branch of our Government. Those 
who have worked on this project recognize 
the names of Cannon Hearne, that great 
director of our foreign agriculture training, 
and of his able assistant, Milton Norland. 
You know of Roy Mimms, who has been sym- 
pathetic and understanding as he repre- 
sented the AID division of our State De- 
partment. You know of Ted Scheulke and 
Mrs. Ann Logan, who have believed in this 
project and have worked in the Cultural 
Exchange Division of the State Department 
to help bring many of these people to the 
seminar. All of these people in Government 
worked together and with all of us. We 
are in their debt. Additionally, the Farmers 
Union, the Grange, and the Farm Bureau 
cooperated to give us ideas and encourage- 
ment. 

But most important of all—we have had 
South Dakota State College. Words are in- 
adequate to paint the picture of achievement 
of the past year. When we came out here last 
October to present the idea to the president 
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and faculty of this great college, the sugges- 
tion was siezed upon with alacrity. In the 
words of our astronauts—all signs were Go“. 

It is too long a litany to recite the names 
of those who have worked so faithfully and 
well to make this succeed. You see many of 
them here tonight. From the very first mo- 
ment, all personnel at the college gave un- 
stintingly of their resources. We had no 

negative attitudes; we had no bickering; we 
had no hesitation. We had nothing but de- 
termination for success—and I believe that 
we now have that, too. President Briggs, and 
South Dakota State College faculty—may I 
express the appreciation of Senator MUNDT 
and of the people in the executive agencies 
of Government for your leadership and for 
your undaunted determination to make this 
seminar a project of great value. South Da- 
kota State College has, I am sure, far ex- 
ceeded any of the dreams which Justin Mor- 
rill and Abraham Lincoln had for the land- 
grant colleges when they prepared the way 
for the establishment of these institutions 
100 years ago this month. We all have con- 
fidence this is but a milestone in your con- 
tinuing record of achievements. 

The originators of this seminar and those 
who have worked out the mechanics of it 
realize that each visitor can bring something 
to the seminar, and we trust that each will 
take something with him to his homeland 
which will be helpful to his fellow citizens. 

Former Secretary of State Christian Hert- 
er wrote an article which appeared in This 
Week magazine last Sunday. In it he out- 
lined ideas of what information our coun- 
try can get from other countries which will 
be helpful to us. I think all of us who have 
worked on this seminar can be a little bit 
self-satisfied that we have anticipated Chris- 
tian Herter and have provided this oppor- 
tunity to do just the things * nas in 
mind. 

If this seminar is as favorably received 

as we have every reason to anticipate, it is 
the hope of Senator Munor that a second can 
be planned very soon. It is Senator MUNDT’S 
feeling that what we are doing on the sub- 
ject of soil and water can be done on other 
problems of agriculture such as storage and 
preservation of foods, home and farm im- 
penyen through cooperative efforts of 
farmers, training of technicians, and a 
myriad of other problems on which much is 
to be done if we are to end the problems 
of poverty and hunger in the world. 

And, he believes very devoutiy in the 
values which accrue to the world through 
getting peoples from other nations together— 
to work, to exchange ideas, to break bread 
together in friendship and understanding. 

We wish all those who are visiting here 
from other nations to know that we welcome 
you as friends and coworkers. I feel that 
the sentiments which the founders of this 
seminar have toward you are expressed most 
nobly in the words of the great Nobel poet 
of India, Rabindranath Tagore, who wrote: 


“Thou has made me known to friends I knew 
not, 
Thou has given me seats in homes not my 


own, 
Thou has brought-the distant near and 
made a brother of the stranger.“ 


I have endeavored to review for you what 
has happened thus far on the work of this 
seminar—the generation of ideas, the senti- 
ment and philosophy behind it, and the 
hopes for its success and the success of suc- 
ceeding seminars. Whatever effort each of 
us has made, will, I am confident, be repaid 
a hundredfold m values both actual and 
spiritual. 


July 24 


Representative Ken Hechler Makes a 
Visit to His Office a Memorable Oc- 
casion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, constituents from the Fourth 
Congressional District of West Virginia 
are pleased when they come to see KEN 
Hecuter, their very able, conscientious, 
and devoted Representative. They find 
him attentive, gracious, and accommo- 
dating, and their visits leave them with 
pleasant memories of the occasion. 

Thus, when three members of St. 
Marys, W. Va., Women’s Club came to 
Washington, D.C., earlier this month to 
attend the 7ist International General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs Conven- 
tion, they were confident that their Con- 
gressman, Ken HECHLER, would live up to 
his reputation as a host. They brought 
women's club representatives from 
other cities and towns in the Fourth 
Congressional District, and, with Ken 
HECHLER, they toured the White House 
and the Capitol for a day filled with ex- 
citement and pleasure. 

Mrs. Edgar B. Fleming, of the St. 
Marys, W. Va., Women’s Club was so 
impressed with the day she and her fel- 
low club members spent with Repre- 
sentative Ken Hecuter, that she wrote a 
detailed account of the occasion for the 
Pleasants County Leader. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have Mrs. Fleming’s 
story printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD because I think it adds luster to my 
affable, hard-working friend, KEN 
HEcHLER, whose services in the House of 
Representatives bring credit and recog- 
nition to the State of West Virginia. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WEEK IN WASHINGTON WITH HECHLER FILLS 
Day For WoMAN’s CLUB VISITORS 

The three members of the St. Marys Wo- 
man's Club, Mrs. Keith Thacker, Mrs. J. E. 
Rupert, and Mrs. Edgar B. Fleming, last week 
attended the 7ist International General 
Federation of Women's Clubs Convention in 
Washington, D.C. 

They were joined by Mrs. William G. 
Woodcock, western district president and a 
member of the Vienna Woman's Club, 10 
members of the Logan Woman's Club, and 
1 member from the Holdren Woman's Club, 
in taking a day off from the convention, 
meeting Ken HecHLER, Congressman from 
the Fourth District, for a tour of the White 
House Thursday. 

It was a sleepy but excited group of 
women who met their host at the east gate 
of the White House that morning, but every- 
one was on time and clicking their high heels 
anxious to begin this wonderful experience. 

They were introduced to their official 
guide, Mr. Brandt—"no relation to Willie’— 
he added. He was a charming, informative 
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guide and even though we were sure that 
Congressman HECHLER had seen these 
beautiful things many times before, he en- 
joyed them again just as much as the ladies 
did, seeing it for the first time. The guide 
spoke reverently whenever he was explain- 
ing about the first family and the group 
felt a great surge of pride knowing that they 
Were all partial owners in the White House 

and, with Mrs. Kennedy's cultural 
interest, they knew that it was at its best. 

After touring the White House interior 
they came out of the building and strolled 
Gown the drive with Congressman HECHLER 
and into the west wing which accommodates 
the press offices, staff offices, and other ad- 
ditional executive offices. 

They visited at this point, Mrs. Evelyn N. 
Lincoln, personal secretary to the President, 
Whose Office is adjoining the President's of- 
fice, They were escorted into the President's 
own office where Colonel Glenn’s press con- 
ference was held. In this office there also 
Was the President’s rocking chair and each 
lady took her share of sitting in it momen- 
tarily. Our host then hailed taxis, direct- 
ing the cabdrivers to take the women to the 
House of Representatives entrance of the 
Capitol. 

The honored privilege of meeting Repre- 
sentatives began the moment they went 
through the swinging doors. They first met 
Cart ALBERT, from Oklahoma, majority lead- 
er of the House of Representatives, who is 
one of the Rhodes scholars in Congress. An- 
Other was the meeting of JOHN BRADEMAS, 
E in Congress from South Bend, 

d 


Walking further down the hall, they met 
Larry O'Brien, President Kennedy’s right- 
hand man on Capitol Hill, with whom they 
chatted and he stated that “West Virginia” 
Was the magic word at the White House. 

The halis were teeming with people—Gov- 
ernment employees and tourists—and the 
group was stopped again by Congressman 
Hecuire in order to meet Senator RALPH 
YarBoroucnH, senior Senator from Texas, and 
Senator JOEN SPARKMAN from Alabama, who 
Tan with Governor Stevenson in 1952. 

They walked with Congressman HECHLER, 
but as fast as he travels, they were able to 
Keep pace with him. Some of the ladies had 
to stop and change their shoes which gave 
them a second wind.” They had to laugh 
With Mr. Heceier at the manner in which 
he kept them in s queue-up formation and 
moving right along. He would stop and 
Smile until everyone grouped again, then 
he'd raise his right arm and bring it up over 
his head—they'd say Charge —and take a 
deep breath to continue at their fast-cover- 
ing pace, grateful every stop and every mo- 
Ment for the wonderful opportunity which 
Was coming their way through the gracious- 
ness of their host. 

They met WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN Dorn 
from South Carolina in the Senate gallery, 
and Representative FRANK STUSBLEFIELD from 
Kentucky. 

Congressman HecHLer opened many doors 
and it seemed uncanny that when they 
Noticed any sign which read “do not enter 
this entrance closed“; that was the one he 
would enter. He was kidded by the group 
Bbout his magic open sesame, and he laugh- 
ingly retorted that he always figured that 
you were allowed to go as far as you could 
until someone stopped you. So he kept 
opening doors and sticking his head in to 
See if they could enter and so they continued 
going through the magic doors. 

One magic entrance was gained when it 
Was realized that they were in Vice President 
Lynpon Jomnson’s office. His secretary Mrs. 
Juanita Roberts, showed the group his pri- 
vate office, which was beautiful and in the 
center of the room a colored waiter was pre- 
Paring a long luncheon table for a private 
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meal. When asking the secretary who was 
lunching with the Vice President, she an- 
swered—"Oh, some dignitaries.” Well, 
they didn’t find out that bit of information. 

The ladies wound their way across the 
rotunda and turned to the left where Con- 
gressman Hehn opened another door, 
Quietness and solitude hit them as they 
realized this was the new soundproof chapel 
for the House of Representatives, It is truly 
a beautiful little chapel and the open Bible 
lays on a long altar with the light of day 
coming through a stained glass window made 
of Blenko glass from Melton, W. Va. 

Congressman HECHLER invited them to the 
Speakers’ dining room for luncheon being 
served by a colored waiter from West Vir- 
ginia. The famous House of Representa- 
tives’ bean soup was served as an appetizer. 
After having the honor of being Mr. HECH- 
L's luncheon guests, they were taken to 
the House of Representatives Chamber where 
Witsurn Mrs, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee was speaking on the tariff 
bill, H.R. 9900. He answered many questions, 
one of which was asked by Congressman 
ArcH Moore, from First District of West Vir- 
ginia. When Chairman Mts finished pre- 
siding, he received quite an ovation and 
applause. 

While in the Chambers, the group learned 
about the page boys, ranging in ages from 
14 to 18 years of age, wearing white, long- 
sleeved shirts, four-in-hand ties, and black 
trousers. They have a training period and 
continue their high school education while 
receiving a handsome remuneration per 
year. Many of them continue in the politi- 
cal science field. They look like little choir 
boys, all sitting on each side of the platform, 
with their chins in their hands, waiting for 
a signal from a Congressman as compared to 
the Senate page boys where they answer to 
the loud snaps of the finger through tradi- 
tion, the boys in the House respond to white 
pushbutton signal. Their jobs are to keep 
the daily records of the session up to date 
in a looseleafed hardback book at each seat. 

In both the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, facing the front of the room, the 
Democrats sit on the left and the Republi- 
cans on the right. As compared to the Sen- 
ate also, the seats are connected in the 
House, where in the Senate they have sepa- 
rate little desks. All of the desks in the Sen- 
ate are copied after Daniel Webster's original 
desk which is No. 2. 

The ladies realized history was in the 
making here and that they were witnessing 
the excitement of it and not missing a min- 
ute or a movement. 

The secretaries are all male and take notes 
in shorthand for 15-minute intervals each, 
rushing out and transcribing the notes. 
This is the way the records are kept up dally. 
It’s highly organized and is tradition also 
that retains this method of recording instead 
of the faster way of using stenotyping. 

While in the House they waved to CLEVE- 
LAND BAILEY, Congressman from the Third 
District, from the gallery. Upon leaving the 
House introductions were made to Jonn M. 
SLACK, JR., from the Charleston area, and to 
Mrs. ELIZABETH Kez, the first and only woman 
ever to be elected to Congress from West Vir- 
ginia. Her husband, deceased, was the chair- 
man of House Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Traveling at a rapid pace down another 
flight of stairs and an escalator, Congress- 
man HEcHLER introduced the female group to 
the former ambassador from Finland, who 
was accompanied by Senior Senator HUBERT 
Houmpurey from Minnesota. They also met 
the former Speaker of the House, JOE MARTIN, 
who is a Republican from Massachusetts. 

The group then took the subway over to 
the new Senate Building while riding and 
trying to take notes, they learned that it is 
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the shortest subway in the world, being 900 
feet long. This was a nice breezy ride at 
from 15 to 18 miles per hour. 

The first office Congressman HECHLER 
escorted the ladies to was the office of Miss 
Dorothy Fosdick, daughter of the late Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, world famous theologian. 
Miss Fosdick is the director of the Subcom- 
mittee on National Security. 

Congressman Hecuirre then took the 
group into the Senate Chambers, where 
senior Senator Dmxksen, from Illinois, was 
discussing the various aspects of the social 
security law. At one place in his talk, he 
proved his point by telling an appropriate 
joke. 

Coming from this point, introduction was 
made to Hate Bocos, Representative in Con- 
gress, who is called the whip of the House 
of Representatives. This is an old British 
term and means informing Members as to 
how the programs are and also he is the one 
who says: “Let’s reason together.” 

Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH then met the 
group and Con; HECHLER. They were 
escorted into his offices, which were beau- 
tiful. In his own private office the decor 
was done with green walls and red furniture. 
In bringing the room colors together, there 
had been hung two modern abstract paint- 
ings on opposite walls in colors of red, green, 
white, and yellow. He said: Let's have a 
circle meeting,” and continued to ask the 
ladies to meet his publicity secretary for a 
description of the St. Marys Woman's Club's 
fitness program project to be recorded in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Congressman HECHLER then took the ladies 
back over to the Old Senate Office Building to 
Senator Rosert Byrv’s office where they were 
intrigued by the decor. It was flanked by 
plants of begonias and philodendron, a 
huge tank of tropical fish and a cage con- 
taining an orange canary, about which the 
Senator remarked, “He’s quite a singer.” 
The group journeyed on into the inner office 
of ByrD’s and it was found that he had been 
so busy that he was being compelled to eat 
his lunch from his desk, By this time it 
was 3 o'clock in the afternoon, but they 
lingered long enough for Senator Byrp to 
show them all the framed photographs he 
prized. They were hung on three walls and 
went to the ceiling, which showed various 
events in his political career, including a 
photo taken in front of the Parthenon in 
Greece, India, Afghanistan, and a photo of 
his high school band in which he played 
the bass drum. 

They chatted with Senator Brnn's secre- 
tary who told them that she learned just 
recently that Jack Dempsey was born and 
raised in Mud Fork, W. Va. She was from 
West Virginia also. 

It was a wonderful day that the delega- 
tion spent with Congressman HECHLER as his 
special guests. It was with the patience of 
Job that he showed the ladies and taught 
them all which was witnessed and experi- 
enced that day with his minute and detailed 
explanation. On leaving the Capitol, the 
ladies felt that they had really been a part 
of the heartthrob of our democracy. 

West Virginia has made quite a name for 
itself in the District of Columbia and every- 
one expresses their love and respect for Con- 
gressman HECHLER and a love for the people 
from our State. It was heard to be said, “No 
wonder West Virginia isn’t very progressive— 
they are too busy being nice people.” The 
ladies resented the first part of the state- 
ment, but appreciated the latter part. This 
group realized and appreciated the fact that 
they had been given the “red carpet” treat- 
ment by Congressman Ken HECHLER and it 
will remain in their memories as one of the 
most memorable days of 1962. 
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A Government of Law or of Men? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, develop- 
ments in the past few days concerning 
strikes which were threatened, and 
strikes now taking place in our defense 
effort prompted me to issue a special 
report relative to my bill, H.R. 9555, to 
prohibit strikes by employees employed 
in certain strategic defense industries. 

It is interesting to note that my bill 
provides a method similar to that just 
used by President Kennedy. My bill was 
introduced on January 10, 1962, the 
opening day of Congress, and identical 
to one introduced the previous fall by 
Senator JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, of Arkan- 
sas. i 

I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
lease of yesterday, July 23, be included 
with my remarks today, together with 
editorials appearing in the New York 
Times of July 23, 1962, entitled “New 
Labor Law Needed,” and in the Wash- 
ington Post, July 24, 1962, entitled 
“Emergency Strike Formula.” 

I call attention to the fact that both 
these editorials call attention to the need 
for legislation, in spite of the fact that 
in this instance most of the striking 
workers have complied with the Presi- 
dent’s personal request. 

President Truman found, when he 
seized the steel mills to end a walkout, 
that the President cannot go too far in 
improvising when he does not have—to 
back up his action—the authority of law. 
We hope President Kennedy does not 
have to learn the same lesson at the 
expense of our country’s defense effort— 
and at the expense of our public safety. 

Obviously public attention is focused 
increasingly on the subject of keeping 
our defense effort moving ahead’’—to 
borrow a now-famous phrase of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s. 

I cannot urge too strongly that it is 
imperative for the Congress to consider 
and pass legislation—not as a punitive 
measure for labor unions—but providing 
proper legal means to bring about fair 
and equitable agreements and settle- 
ments of all disputes between labor, man- 
agement, and the Government. which 
hamper the defense program of our 
country. 

I believe my bill, H.R. 9555, provides 
this legal method, and I commend it to 
your attention. 

The articles follow: 

A GOVERNMENT oF LAWS OR OF MEN? 


I am gratified to note President Kennedy, 
in his efforts to bring about a settlement of 
the labor dispute taking place in the aero- 
space industry, has used essentially the pro- 
cedure provided for in my bill, H.R. 9555, 
introduced by me on the opening day of Con- 
gress this year. This bill would prohibit 
strikes by employees employed in certain 
strategic defense industries, and provide a 
method for settling disputes between labor 
and management, whenever they occurred. 
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The two unions inyolved in the aerospace 
industry dispute, as well as the industries in- 
volved, have now yielded to the personal 
request of President Kennedy to observe a 
60-day “peace period,” during which time a 
three-man board, appointed by the President, 
is to hold hearings and present to him its 
recommendation for settlement of the dis- 

ute. 

x Along with every loyal U.S. citizen, I am 
relieved that our defense effort will not be 
delayed at least in this specific area. I am 
reminded of my comment concerning the 
triple responsibility of labor, management, 
and military government, before the House 
of Representatives on July 17: 

“If labor, management, and government 
could forget their natural suspicions and 
work out equitable and fair arrangements 
with regard to our defense effort, that would 
be the perfect solution.” 

However—and this Is a big however—it be- 
hooves the Congress to keep in mind that 
this is a government of laws, not of men. 
The President's act in setting up his board 
for the 60-day period (after which pre- 
sumably he could invoke the Taft-Hartley 
80-day “cooling off” injunction provision), 
has been carried out without any real au- 
thority of law. 

Let me point out that had my bill, H.R. 
9555, been enacted into law, the building of 
the 11 nuclear submarines—so vital a part of 
our country’s defense effort—would not now 
be halted by the strike of 8,000 shipyard 
workers in Groton, Conn. Nor would we 
have experienced the frightening possibility 
of 150,000 aerospace workers walking out at 
noon today. Our country would have rested 
easier, Our allies for peace around the world 
would have rested easier. I am convinced 
our labor unton workers also would have 
rested easier—to say nothing of the indus- 
try Involyed—because the lawful means: of 
settling disputes would have been provided, 
leaving no illusion in anyone's mind that a 
strike in our defense establishments would 
be allowed to disrupt our defense effort. 

The President jumped into this labor- 
management dispute with all four feet at the 
psychological moment—just when his Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service had 
thrown up its hands in despair, and when 
his Secretary of Labor had indicated his 
frustration. While the President's un- 
doubted genius for public relations may have 
enjoyed a lift in the minds of many people 
(who perhaps do not fully realize all that is 
involved), the black eye given our defense 
effort will not so easily be overcome in the 
eyes of the world. 

My bill would make the Secretary of De- 
tense, the labor union or unions involved. 
and management equally responsible for ap- 
pointing the board members, in contrast to 
the President’s personally appointed board. 
It would have the added advantage and im- 
petus of being U.S. law, if enacted. This 
means the emergency board's recommenda- 
tion would be binding, not optional, as is the 
case with the President's board. 

I believe that labor, management, and mili- 
tary government can reach fair and equita- 
ble agreements in such disputes—particu- 
larly if the proper motivation and necessary 
means is present. The best motivation 
possible is the defense of our Nation, and 
the defense of each and every citizen. The 
necessary means will be present if my bill 
is enacted into law. 

Is Congress to allow its legislative responsi- 
bilities, which we have sworn to uphold, to 
be assumed by the executive branch? What 
are we Members elected for? Certainly not 
to be merely a soundingboard or rubber- 
stamp for the President and his advisers. 

The White House, for more than a year 
now, indicated it intended to transmit to 
Congress recommendations for a more flexi- 
ble approach to the settlement of emergency 
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disputes. The President's Advisory Council 
on Labor-Management Policy presented its 
recommendations to him nearly 3 months 
ago. It now appears there should be no 
further question concerning the need for 
passage of legislation to protect our Na- 
tion's defense effort. 

It is now an undeniable fact that President 
Kennedy himself has not been averse to 
using essentially the same method outlined 
in my proposed legislation. 

I, therefore, call upon the Congress to sup- 
port my effort to bring about immediate con- 
sideration and approval of a fair, workable, 
and equitable law dealing with strikes in 
our missile and defense industry. 


{From The New York Times, July 23, 1962] 
New Lasor Law NEEDED 


The 60-day delay President Kennedy has 
effected in strike threats against five pro- 
ducers of missiles, planes, and spacecraft pre- 
vents what would have been an inexcusable 
disruption of vital national programs. A 
settlement pattern had been provided in 
the noninflationary agreement negotiated 
last week by the Douglas Aircraft Co. and 
the two unions involved in the present con- 
flict. The other manufacturers“ refusal to 
go along with the Douglas clauses on union 
and job security were the bars to full peace. 

Gratifying as is the administration's suc- 
cess in postponing the showdown, the entire 
incident focuses sharp new attention on the 
need for improved legal machinery to deal 
with emergency labor disputes. The Presi- 
dent has again felt obliged to improvise a 
formula outside the one prescribed by the 
Taft-Hartley Act. In the transportation 
field, where some labor relations are under 
the Railway Labor Act and others under 
Taft-Hartley, the improvisation method has 
been working spottily. Secretary of Labor 
Goldberg is embroiled in intraunion and 
interunion politics in his efforts to unravel 
the row between the filght engineers and the 
airline pilots. The railroads and east coast 
docks face new crises. 

The White House has indicated for more 
than a year that it intended to transmit to 
Congress recommendations for a more flexible 
approach to the settlement of emergency dis- 
putes. It has had for nearly 3 months the 
ideas on this subject of the President's Ad- 
visory Council on Labor-Management Policy- 
The time to get measured congressional con- 
sideration of any program probably has 
parsed. But the worst time is to wait until 
a major breakdown in a key industry neces- 
Sitates panicky action on Capitol Hill. If 
employers and unions are to respect the GOY- 
ernment's role in protecting the national in- 
terest it ought to have a solid underpinning 
in law. 


[From the Washington Post, July 24, 1962] 
EMERGENCY STRIKE FORMULA 

President Kennedy has inaugurated a new 
technique in dealing with strike threats that 
might cause a national emergency. Instead 
of invoking the Taft-Hardley Act, the Presi- 
dent requested a 60-day delay in the walk- 
outs scheduled for Monday by the employees 
of several producers of missiles, planes, and 
Spacecraft. Both the United Auto Workers 
and the International Association of Machin- 
ists responded in a spirit of accommoda- 
tion and proper regard for the national in- 
terest. During the 60-day period a three- 
man Presidential board will try to settle the 
disputes, by mediation if possible and by 
making findings and recommenations 
necessary. 

In some respects the special Presidential 
board will have an advantage over any fact- 
finding board that might have been named 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. The law 
Specifically denies Taft-Hartley boards au- 
thority to make recommendations. Conse- 
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Quently, Taft-Hartley factfinders may be 
handicapped in bringing about a settlement. 
They cannot focus public opinion on fair 
terms that ought to be accepted in the public 
interest, By contrast, the Presidential board 
in the present disputes is specifically author- 
ized to hold hearings and to make findings 
and recommendations for a settlement. 

The weakness of the new technique, of 
Course, lies in the fact that it is wholly 
Voluntary. It will break down any time a 
union may refuse to cooperate by postponing 
& schedule strike, and the President then 
Would have no alternative to falling back 
upon Taft-Hartley. President Truman dis- 
covered. when he seized the steel mills to 
end a walkout that was threatening the na- 
tional safety, that the White House cannot 
improvise to the point of using force in pref- 
erence to using law already on the books. 

The need for additional law in this field 
is clear and unmistakable, and it is not 
Minimized by the union’s wise compliance 
With the President’s current requests. 
Probably it is too late for any comprehensive 
bill to be passed by the present Congress, but 
Tecommendations ought to be forthcoming on 
the basis of the report of the President’s Ad- 
visory Council on Labor-Management 
Policy a few months ago. It is an area in 
Which strong leadership from the White 
House will be needed. 


Letter of Appreciation From a Katu 
Tribesman of South Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, all too 
Often we hear of the effectiveness or in- 
effectiveness of our Government's efforts 
to assist the underprivileged in foreign 
Countries and little or no mention is 
Made of the efforts of our private citi- 
Zens and their organizations in this same 
endeavor. The Pearl City Peninsula 
Chapel, Pearl City, Hawaii, under the 
leadership of its pastor, Harold L. 
Fickett, for example, applied the May 
27 offerings of its congregation toward 
the purchase of foodstuff and gathered 
articles of clothing which, with the co- 
Operation of the First Baptist Church of 
Pearl Harbor, were shipped to the mem- 
bers of the Katu tribe of South Vietnam. 

Distribution of their gifts was made 
With the assistance of a U.S. Army 
Sergeant and a missionary family in 
South Vietnam. The military forces of 

area also aided greatly in getting 
the food and clothing to the people. 

The members of the Pearl City 
Peninsula Chapel and the First Baptist 
Church of Pearl Harbor are to be con- 
Bratulated. Their act of kindness and 
Senerosity was well received and has, in 
my estimation, added considerable lus- 
ter to America’s image in that part of 

e world. 

A letter of appreciation written in 
Vietnamese by Dinh Trien, a Katu 

, and translated into English, 
is submitted herewith for all to read and 
ect upon. 
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The letter follows: 
(Written at Phu Hoa, June 4, 1962) 


First of all, I offer thanks to God because 
He has mercifully considered my family, and 
saved us from our misery, and we became 
the first fruits of the Katu village of O-Ray. 

I wish to represent all the Katu tribes- 
people in the districts of Tring-Mang, Ha- 
Mang, and O-Ray. Our hearts are sincerely 
thanking God because He blesses all His serv- 
ants, and therefore love comes to our peo- 
ple, and we want to thank the church there 
because we have received all those relief 
goods—each kind—food and clothes. We 
can see clearly that the church and the 
missionaries alike are very good to us, and 
their hearts are rich in love and generous 
in their help to us. 

Because of this, today we can join hands 
with all of you in the blood of Jesus Christ. 
All of us Katu thank God, thank the church, 
thank the missionaries because you have 
been considerate in supplying these needs 
at a time when there is so much hunger 
and need of clothes. We are all very moved 
by it all, and the thought comes to our 
hearts that we must continue to trust the 
Lord. 

I beg you all there in the church, chil- 
dren of God, please remember our Katu 
tribe and pray for us, because my relatives 
and all of our neighboring villages have not 
yet received Christ as Saviour. We want you 
to pray—all of you, that the Holy Spirit will 
work in this place. 

I am pleased to represent my people in 
sending this letter to you in your church. 
May God's blessings be upon you, God's 
children. 

Dinu TRIEN. 


Federal Retirees Need Annuity Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


? or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following: 

STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS J. LANE IN SUP- 
PORT OF H.R. 3987, To INCREASE THE ANNUI- 
TIES OF RETIRED FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL 
Service or THE U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, JULY 13, 1962 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, retirement income, to provide some 
measure of comfort, independence, and free- 
dom from financial worry in old age, is one 
of the principal objectives of the American 
people. 

Long before the United States woke up to 
the need for establishing a contributory sys- 
tem of old-age and survivors insurance, the 
chief inducement for young men and women 
to devote their working years to employment 
by the Federal Government was the prospect 
of security in old age under civil service 
retirement. 

That attraction has lost its luster as late- 
coming pension plans have caught up with, 
and in some cases have surpassed, the aver- 
age level of benefits pald to civil servi 
annuitants. . 

The Federal employee pays 644 percent of 
his salary as his share of supporting the civil 
seryice retirement system, which is consid- 
erably higher than the contributions of 
other workers to their retirement systems, 
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but, proportionately, the Federal 
receives less security. 

How did this situation come about? 
Through indifference to the plight of Fed- 
eral annuitants and the steady erosion of 
their pensions by the gradual increase in the 
cost of necessities. The improvement in the 
American standard of living saw the fixed- 
income annuitants steadily lose ground in 
their efforts to make both ends meet, 

Failure to increase Federal retirement ben- 
efits, to compensate for the deterioration in 
the purchasing power of pensions, is a 
breach of faith on the part of Government 
toward the old and faithful employees who 
gave the energy, skill, and pride of their best 
years to its service. 

Unless this pension deficit is brought into 
balance, many qualified young people, ob- 
serving the neglect of civil service annui- 
tants, will be disinclined to invest their lives 
in the service of a Government that shows 
such little consideration for its retired em- 
ployees. 

This will inevitably weaken the quality 
and the morale of the civil servants whom 
we depend upon to carry out the day-to-day 
responsibilities and the functions of the 
U.S. Government. Conversely, what we ac- 
complish for the annuitants, will help to 
improve the caliber and the confidence of 
Federal employees. Not only have the an- 
nuitles of retired Federal employees been 
held to the same level since 1958; but have 
suffered a loss of 13 percent in real income 
since 1939, 

The number of bills introduced to amend 
the Civil Service Retirement Act by increas- 
ing annuities, is evidence that the Congress 
is serlously concerned about annuitants liv- 
ing on “austerity budgets” because of cir- 
cumstances beyond their control. 

H.R. 3987 is the bill I have presented for 
your consideration. Its purpose is to in- 
crease the annuity of each retired employee 
who, on the date of this act is receiving or 
entitied to receive an annuity from the civil 
service retirement and disability fund. It 
will provide a 20-percent increase for each 
annuity under $1,500 with a 10-percent in- 
crease for the remainder of an annuity that 
extends beyond $1,500. 

Furthermore, each annuity shall be in- 
creased whenever (1) there is a general 
adjustment of salaries of classified employees 
or of postal employees or (2) the formula 
for computing annuities of retiring em- 
ployees generally is liberalized. Such in- 
crease in the annuity of a retired employee 
or member shall operate to increase the 
annuity of his survivors proportionately. 

In return for the 6% percent withheld from 
the salaries of Federal employees to finance 
their share of retirement benefits—they de- 
serve more than mere subsistence checks— 
when their working years are past. 

Civil service annuitants look to us for an 
increase in their pensions to meet the eco- 
nomic realities of 1962. 


worker 


The Space Flight of Lt. Col. John H. 
Glenn, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or N 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 24, 1962 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Rob- 
ert J. Murrin, a native of Hazleton, Pa., 
a city in my congressional district, and 
who presently resides in Springfield, Va., > 
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has forwarded a poem which he has 
written in honor of Colonel Glenn and 
his historic flight into space. In a note 
which he sent along with his poem, Mr. 
Murrin stated: 

I met Colonel Glenn and his family on sev- 
eral occasions recently. They are great. 


Mr. Murrin’s poem follows: 
Tue Space FLIGHT or Lr. CoL. JoHN H. 
GLENN, JR. 
(By Robert J, Murrin) 

AUS. Marine—Col. John H. Glenn 
Was the one selected from American men, 
To make our first orbit around the earth 
And prove to the world our technical worth. 


Three years of preparing—cancellations, ten, 

Preceded the flight of this man of great men. 
(Seven astronauts.) 

There was Shepard down range, then Gris- 
som, too, 

Prior to this space shot for the Red, White 
and Blue. 


The “countdown” was thorough with hold“ 
after “hold” 

As he sat in the capsule so brave and so 
bold. 

Then came the final from 10 down through 
1 


And America’s space age had really begun. 
In the interest of peace it was open and 
free 


Bo that nations could witness and all could 


see. 

Throughout the free world there were 
prayers sent to heaven 

For the safety of this astronaut as he rode 
Freedom 7. 


Three times around and many miles high, 

The capsule was guided by a really great guy. 

There were periods of tension and concern 
o'er the shield : 

But the courage of this man never once did 
yield. 


Reentry—recovery—pick up and then 

An historical salute to the Colonel Glenns. 

To the White House—then Congress—pa- 
rades, ticker-taped; 

To his Ohio hometown, all aclaim was great. 


There was Ann, Dave and Lyn so humble, 
yet proud 

Of husband and father as they greeted each 
crowd 


There was honor and glory, both well de- 
served, 

From the Nation this hero courageously 
served. 


He paid tribute to his associates with dig- 
nity and delight, 

For the part they all played in this wonder- 
ful flight. 

He bowed before God in Solemn Prayer 

And thanked the Almighty for being right 
there. 


Our way of life was strengthened that 
day 

As the Mercury program went “A-OK.” 

And so for the space flight of Col. John Glenn 
Go the blessings and thanks of his country- 
men. 


Yes! 


Fate of Fishing Fleet 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
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a compelling article in the Nation tes- 
tifying to the problems of the New Eng- 
land fishing fleet. 

In 1940, imports of groundfish 
amounted to only 7 percent of domestic 
consumption. That percentage has now 
increased to 70 percent. It is-fronical to 
note that while the agreements under 
the Reciprocal Trade Act permit the im- 
portation of groundfish with no restraint, 
the fishermen are prohibited by law to 
purchase fishing vessels overseas at a 
reduced cost of 55 percent. Why should 
our Government follow a policy which 
permits imports when they hurt an in- 
dustry and prohibits imports when they 
would help the industry? 

The policy of preventing the purchase 
of foreign-built fishing vessels was es- 
tablished to assist the U.S. shipbuilding 
industry but the high cost and competi- 
tive situation has resulted in only two 
or three boats being built in 12 years. 

The fleet in Gloucester, Mass., is only 
one-fourth of its size in 1940. The ship- 
building industry does not gain but the 
fishing industry gets hurt. Either the 
fishing industry should be permitted to 
purchase its boats overseas, or the Na- 
tion as a whole—not the distressed fish- 


- ermen—should pay the price of this na- 


tional policy. 

The article by William S. Ellis of the 
Nation under the heading of Asleep on 
the Deep” follows: 

PORTLAND, Matne.—This country’s one re- 
maining link with traditional free enterprise 
is near the breaking point, having been sub- 
jected to an excessive strain of indifference. 
Not much is being done to stop the drift into 
oblivion of the New England commercial fish- 
ing industry. Indeed, it is now questionable 
whether anything can be done, short of in- 
stituting heavy Government subsidies, to 
save this first-born of the Nation's industries. 

It is not a pleasant picture: Decaying piers 
and wharves, beached vessels, shuttered wa- 
terfront shops, and men who have known no 
provider but the sea suddenly forced to com- 
pete in a world where cod and halibut mean 
nothing more than words on Friday’s menu. 
There is a grim irony in the picture, too, for 
consumer demand for fish has risen steadily 
in recent years. 

If and when the industry succumbs, a sig- 
nificant era will have ended. Commercial 
fishing off the shores of northern New Eng- 
land was the first draft of the grand design 
for individual initiative in the country. It 
offered to those willing to accept the hard- 
ships the rare advantage of participating in 
a business where the basic product was free 
for the taking. 

Profit from the industry helped finance 
other industries, and with the arrival of each 
loaded trawler at the now famous fishing 
ports in Maine and Massachusetts, a young 
and struggling America gained added 
strength. The waters of the North Atlantic 
seemed to hold an inexhaustible supply of 
fish. Lobsters and giant sea scallops, had- 
dock, hake, whitefish, cusk, and mackerel— 
they were all there, ready to fill the nets and 
the traps and to satisfy the dogged deter- 
mination of the individualists in the yellow 
slickers. In 1910, the Maine scallop industry 


pounds, but in the years to follow the catches 
became increasingly smaller. It was the star- 
fish, said the men of the fleet; the starfish 
were eating the scallops. And then they 
began to worry about possible depletion of 
other species. 

Fear of depletion became somewhat of a 


phobia among many New England fishermen. 
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Motivated in good measure by this fear was 
the failure to modernize the fleet, to over- 
haul the industry and, in general, to pre- 
pare to meet the foreign competition every- 
one seemed to be expecting. The competi- 
tion came, all right, and from the decks of 
their battered wooden trawlers the men from 
Boston and Portland and New Bedford 
watched in dismay as foreign, government- 
subsidized fleets of gleaming steel veszels in- 
vadled the rich fishing grounds of Georges 
Bank, in the North Atlantic. 

The cries of protest might have been 
louder had not most of the New England 
fishermen been choking on the myth that 
free enterprise, in the early American tradi- 
tion, is self-adjustable to the times. It de- 
veloped, then, that 70 percent of the fish 
now consumed in the United States is im- 
ported. Production, meanwhile, has de- 


clined nearly 50 percent in the past 40° 


years. 

Down through the years, the fishing indus- 
try has become almost hopelessly entang 
in a web of archaic laws, the most oppressive 
of which dates back to 1792. Basically, the 
law forbids the purchase of foretgn-bullt 
fishing vessels, weighing over 5 tons, for 
documentation in this country. 

New England fishermen, of course, are not 
opposed to the protection of American ship- 
building interests (they, as much as anyone. 
have reason to appreciate such protection. 
having absorbed some of the first economie 
shocks of the postwar recovery of Japan and 
the Common Market miracle), but if they 
are to purchase new vessels at all, it must be 
from foreign yards. The cost of having a 
modern trawler constructed in this country 
is prohibitive for the average New England 
fisherman. Builders in Holland offer 90-foot 
steel trawlers—fully equipped, including 
radar and fish scones—for about $83,000. 
The same boat built here would cost a min- 
imum of $125,000. The U.S. Government 18 
willing to help make up a portion of the dif- 
ference, but most fishermen find it imposs!- 
ble to meet the requirements for such aid. 

An overlooked paradox in the 1792 law 8S 
it applies today is this: there are few, if any. 
shipbuilders in this country either prepared 
or willing to produce the type of vessel best 
suited for fishing operations in the North 
Atlantic, Thus, the Government is, in effect, 
protecting a nonexisting industry. 

The harmful effect of the law is reflected 
in present-day scenes along the once hand- 
some waterfront of Portland, Maine. Thers. 
creaking and squeaking as they bob about 
like so many splay-staved tubs in river 
rapids, are some of the 19 vessels in the 
Portland fishing fleet. One of the boats 18 
more than 75 years old, but it is still in 
service, going to sea in defiance of all con- 
cepts of safety. There is no toilet on the 
boat (only 5 of the 19 Portland trawlers do 
have toilets). Sleeping quarters are crowded 
and pungently distinctive with a blended 
aroma of fish, gasoline fumes, and soggy 
sneakers, Shamelessly flaunting their rude 
good health, the rodent residents of the 
vessel use the galley for a gymnasium. 

Recently, a magnificent Danish fishing 
boat came to Portland. Actually, the vessel 
Was as much a pleasure craft as it was ® 
working boat. For example, it was com- 
pletely air conditioned and there were thick 
carpets in the crewmen's lounge. Portland 
fishermen were unabashedly envious. When 
we finish our day's work, we go below and 
put on smoking jackets,” a crewman on the 
boat told a crewman on one of the Portland 
trawlers. “When we finish work,” the 
trawlerman replied, “we go below and put 
on life jackets.” 

Since the seaworthiness of many of the 
vessels in the New England fleet can be ques- 
tloned, ocean marine-insurance premiums 
are exorbitantly high. STANLEY TUPPER, Re- 
publican Congressman from Maine and & 
member of the House Merchant Marine and 
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Fisheries Committee, has estimated that in 
some cases premiums for 10 years of cover- 
age on one old trawler would involve enough 
money to buy a new trawler. TUPPER would 
like to have the Government underwrite a 
portion of the insurance cost. A move to 
have New England fishermen included in 
the Federal Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Act, making them eligible for pay- 
ments on account of injury, has widespread 
support in the industry. 

The Federal Government has been sus- 
Piciously reluctant to help the industry. 
Even now, while President Kennedy stresses 
the need for protecting certain domestic in- 
terests (glass, carpet manufacturers) from 
Common Market encroachments, the indus- 
try on which the economy of the country 
was weaned is allowed to sink in a quagmire 
of unconcern, Why? Simply stated, the 
New England fishing industry is being sacri- 
ficed—knowingly or not—in the interest of 
international cooperation. 

The Federal Tariff Commission in 1956 
recommended that the tariff on imported 
fish be raised as a means of aiding the 
domestic industry. President Eisenhower, 
however vetoed the measure, although 2 
months earlier he had approved a similar 
Commission move to restrict sales of wood 
from Great Britain, France and Italy to this 
country. Eisenhower said a higher tariff on 
fish would be a blow to the economies of 
Iceland, Canada, and Norway. What he 
failed to add was that approval of the 
recommendation might have endangered the 
negotiations then underway to extend the 
treaty permitting U.S. troops to be based in 
fish-exporting Iceland. 

And at a time when Canada was making 
it possible for a man to get in the fish busi- 
ness on a large scale, but with only a small 
investment, the U.S, Department of Justice 
Was making an almost ludicrous attempt to 
apply the antitrust laws to Maine's lobster- 
men. Going back to 1947, when there was 
an urgent need for technological research in 
the industry, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
requested $401,000 for the commercial- 
fisheries studies; the House of Representa- 
tives approved the appropriation only after 
it had been slashed to $200,000. 

While the New England fishing industry 
Was running the Washington obstacle course, 
other nations were making major advances 
in commercial fishing. In Canada, the 
Government let it be known that it was 
prepared to finance construction of new 
boats and new fish-processing plants in the 
form of low-interest, long-term loans. Now, 
Practically every small Canadian port has 
modern docking and harbor facilities pro- 
vided by the Government. Lower production 
Costs developed as a result of the Govern- 
Ment-ald program, and Canadian fish prod- 
ucts became available in this country at 
Prices which domestic producers found im- 
possible to meet, Frozen blocks of codfish 
from Denmark began to appear on the mar- 
ket in Gloucester, a situation comparable to 
& linoleum sale in an Isfahan bazaar. 

As far as technological advances were con- 
cerned, the United States was being left far 
behind. Vessels of major foreign fleets have 
80 far surpassed the rotting trawlers out of 
Portland and Boston that there no longer 
Temains much hope of ever catching up. 
Danish fishermen, for example, have been 
able to double their catches within the past 
decade without adding one extra man to 
the crews; while that may not speak well for 
employment, it certainly illustrates the type 
of efficiency conceived by Government sub- 
sidy and born of modern equipment. 

With the decline of traditional American 
fishing supremacy in the North Atlantic, 
there has been a corresponding increase in 
activity there by foreign vessels. Late last 
Year, a fleet of 50 or more Russian trawlers 
arrived at fishing grounds barely 50 miles 
from the Cape Cod summer home of Presi- 
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dent Kennedy. They were accompanied by 
two mother ships which were, in effect, float- 
ing factories. The trawlers would unload 
their catches onto the mother ships where 
the fish would be cleaned by machine—24¢4 
times as fast as it is done by hand on Amer- 
ican boats—and frozen on the spot. New 
England fishermen had never seen anything 
quite like it. 

Before long, complaints were being made 
to the State Department, but Government 
officials pointed out that the Russians had a 
right to fish the grounds. When it was 
charged that the Russians were violating an 
internaitonal law by using small mesh nets 
so fine they could drag up mud, the Coast 
Guard said it could not board ships in in- 
ternational waters unless they were under 
American registry. Clearly, Washington had 
no intention of kicking up a fuss over the 
matter. 

The Russian ships are still there, and re- 
cently a large, modern fishing vessel fiying 
the Polish flag and carrying a Chinese crew 
moved into the area. It is not unlikely that 
the Communists have something more in 
mind than simply looting the Atlantic banks 
of fish. For example, they may be collecting 
information on water temperatures and 
thermal layers, subjects of considerable im- 
portance in submarine warfare. A newsman 
who flew over the Russian fleet reported 
seeing some of the trawlers with decks con- 
spiciously free of nets. Even so, the Russians 
continue to outfish us, just as the Canadians 
and Icelanders continue to outprice us. 

The Soviet trawlers off Cape Cod have an 
average length of 170 feet as compared to the 
138-foot Flying Cloud, the largest vessel in 
the Boston fishing fleet. The larger fac- 
tory ships have many of the pleasant fea- 
tures generally associated with passenger 
liners. Crewmen are served their meals by 
uniformed waiters and waitresses. Sleeping 
and recreational quarters are clean, spacious, 
and comfortable. Understandably, the aver- 
age Russian crewman is quite content to stay 
at sea for months at atime. American fish- 
ermen are not willing to do that because, 
for one thing, the discomforts of working on 
the old New England trawlers are much too 
formidable to be endured over a long period 
of time. The seas are extremely heavy at 
Georges Bank much of the time and there is 
a constant danger of collision (the bank is 
on the New York-Great Britain passenger 
liner route). Then, too, there are the ice- 
bergs and the cruel storms known only to 
the North Atlantic. 

The New England fisherman, therefore, 
stays out for, say, 7 days. If the fishing is 
good, he will collect perhaps $135 at the, 
end of the trip. The pay is not exceptional, 
the working conditions leave much to be de- 
sired and there is every reason to believe that 
things will get still worse. These unpleasant 
facts have not been lost on the younger men 
who, because of family traditions, would be 
expected to become commercial fishermen. 
They are staying ashore in droves. Most 
New England fishermen are in their late 
fifties—too old to change jobs and too young 
to have been completely immunized against 
reality by memories of past glories. 


Medicare Failure Blow to J.F.K. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Diego 
Union of July 18, 1962: 
HANDWRITING ON THE WALL? MEDICARE 
FAILURE BLOW TO J.F.K. 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy saw his true 
image today as he looked in the mirror of 
public opinion. It was a picture of waning 
confidence in a President whose advocacy of 
socialistic measures had made grassroots citi- 
zens shy away from his leadership. 

The most severe blow yet dealt the Ken- 
nedy administration came when the Senate 
killed by a vote of 52 to 48 the social se- 
curity health care plan for the aged, The 
Kennedy medicare plan thus is stifled, at 
least through this session of Congress, 

Supporters of the measure were confident 
it would ease through the Senate, even 
though the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee has kept the bill locked up for more 
than 17 months. 

When the Senate went along with the 
House, it meant Congress is acutely aware of 
public opinion, even though the administra- 
tion ignores it. P 

The President's bill would have brought 
virtual socialized medicare to the United 
States as the first step to socializing other 
professional and industrial activities. The 
appalling experience suffered by Canadians 
whose physicians went on strike rather than 
serve under a similar plan, may have been 
the cue that turned the Senate tide along 
with public opinion against the bill. 

More likely, the Congressmen—Democrats 
as well as Republicans—felt conscience bound 
to express the sentiments of their constitu- 
ents. They survive in-office as long as their 
actions reflect the majority thinking of the 
people who elected them. 

The President, in contrast, is attuned only 
to the thinking of daydreaming advisers who 
view the country as what they think it 
should be, rather than what it is. 

The Senate defeat of the medicare plan 
implies significance far deeper than a ven- 
detta against a single measure. As one com- 
mentator said: “It also throws a psychologi- 
cal pall over many other key Kennedy 
measures.” 

Administration spokesmen blame the 
measure's defeat in large measure to inten- 
sive lobbying by insurance companies and 
the American Medical Association, 

They fail to concede that the administra- 
tion’s own lobbyists, perhaps the most power- 
ful on Capitol Hill, had exerted every pres: 
sure at their command to push the bill 
through the Senate. 

The Senate of the United States has cor- 
rectly mirrored public opinion, This coun- 
try wants no part of socialism. 


Communists in Our Churches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr.ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, Matt 
Cvetic, who for 9 years was a Communist 
for the FBI, has written an excellent 
article entitled “Communists in Our 
Churches,“ which I would like to call to 
the attention of my colleagues. 

Under unanimous consent I place it 
in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

COMMUNISTS IN OUR CHURCHES 
(By Matt Cvetic) 

In this article, let me answer once and for 

all the question of whether or not there are 
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Communists in our churches and church 


organizations. 

I find it difficult to unders why some 
of our clergy refuse to r the facts 
about Red infiltration into our church 
groups, when they are so blatantly evident. 
How any clergyman, or for that matter, 
any believer in God, can front for Red causes 
in the face of the murderous history of com- 
munism, is also something that staggers the 
imagination. — 

Both Marx and Lenin considered religion 
their prime enemy, therefore the prime 
target for destruction. “Religion,” they both 
taught, “is an opiate for the ignorant 
masses—it must be destroyed.” 

With this destructive thesis of the Reds on 
religion, how can any believer in the Supreme 
Being blind himself to the realities of com- 
munism by joining Communist fronts, or by 
defending Communists in their evil conspir- 
acy, when by so doing, he is contributing to 
his own murder? So-called intellectuals, 
especially in the flelds of religion and educa- 
tion, would do well to learn from history, 
which records that in every nation which was 
lost to communism, most of the intellectuals, 
even those who were in the forefront aiding, 
abetting, and defending the Red cause, were 
murdered, thrown into political prisons, or 
sent to slave camps. 

Are the Reds infiltrating the churches in 
the United States? Of course they are— 
and in many cases with the help of the very 
clergy who would be tortured and murdered 
if the Reds took over. 

As an example of Communist church infil- 
tration, let me recall a Red meeting which I 
attended in Pittsburgh, Pa., in the fall of 
1949. At this meeting, Steve Nelson, a top 
Red agent, read a report from Joseph Stalin, 
the leader of international communism at 
that time. In this report, Stalin laid out 
plans for the mass murder of 20 million peo- 
ple in China to solidify Red control of that 
country. This Kremlin report, and the en- 
suing discussion, also outlined plans for the 
murder of additional thousands in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. Where did 
the Communists plot this mass murder of 
millions? Was it in some deserted cellar, or 
some faraway secret hideout? No, the 
Kremlin plot was revealed in a most respect- 
able place—the meeting room of one of the 

churches in the northside section of 


and full knowledge of the pastor. 

Many American clergy and church laymen 
are not aware that the Reds have a well 
worked out plan for the infiltration of our 
churches and church organizations. 

This infiltration is planned by a secret 
group of high level Red agents, labeled the 
“Clergical Commission of the Communist 
Party.” This Red commission is composed of 
Soviet agents and American Reds, posing 
as ministers, preachers, and priests, who have 
fallen away from the church and joined the 
Communist Party, and lay Red agents. How 
do I know about the existence of this Red 
clergical commission? I have reason to 
know only too well, because in 1945, while 
posing as a Communist for the FBI, I was a 
member of this Red commission. In the 
Pittsburgh district alone, this commission 
consisted of 12 well-trained Red agents. 
Similar Red commissions with orders to in- 
filtrate and use the churches and church 
bodies exist in every section of the United 
States. 

It might be apropos to point out that at 
this very moment, Red agents are well-en- 
trenched in key positions of some of our 
national church bodies. There, under the 
cover of respectability, they are zealously 
carrying on their Communist work, often 
aided and abetted by the very churches and 
church groups they are plotting to destroy. 

“What about Red China?” I am often 
asked, “If we would recognize Red China we 
could send over our missionaries, We can’t 
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ignore 600 million Chinese people.” My 
answer to those who would play into the Red 
hands by recognizing Red China as a spir- 
itual must, can be given by posing this ques- 
tion: “How many missionaries have we been 
permitted to send to Soviet Russia since we 
so foolishly recognized that godless Red gov- 
ernment in 1933?” The answer, of course, is 
“None.” If we recognize Red China, we may 
be assured that the Red tyrants will never 
permit us to preach our Gospel, which the 
Reds are sworn to destroy. 

It is true the Reds in Russia permit a 
small percentage of the churches and syna- 
gogues to function, about 2 or 3 percent of 
the number in existence prior to the Red 
takeover in that nation. However, this small 
exercise of religion is permitted by the Reds 
in Russia solely to mislead visitors from free 
countries. The Reds’ plot calls for the ulti- 
mate destruction of all religion, Including 
this 2 or 3 percent, when they find it no 
longer necessary to permit some display of 
religion behind which to hide their ulterior 
motives. 

For a more recent picture of freedom of 
religion Communist style, let us take a look 
at poor Tibet. Since the Reds have stolen 
this little country, the Tibetan monks have 
been publicly tortured and murdered or im- 
prisoned. The Tibetan nuns have been sent 
into brothels for the Red soldiers, and the 
children of Tibet have been taught to spy on 
their parents, brothers and sisters, and re- 
port any spark of opposition to the Red 
tyrants. 2 

If the Reds ever take over in our free na- 
tlon, we may be certain that their plan for 
religion is the same as it is for Russia, Red 
China, and Tibet. I personally sat in secret 
Red meetings where plans for the torture 
and murder of the American clergy were 
discussed. 

What is our answer to the Communists 
and their sympathizers? We must brook no 
compromise with the Reds, or with those 
who aid and abet them in any way. Jesus 
Christ sounded the warning in these words: 
“A man cannot serve both God and mam- 
mon.” Yes, it is time that the flock calls on 
the Red-fronting ministers to ‘answer for 
their betrayal of God, by espousing commu- 
nism and Communist causes. “No man can 
serve two masters,” adds Jesus Christ. 

We must open our eyes and speak out 
against the godless Red tyranny. Let us rid 
ourselves of these “wolves in sheeps’ cloth- 
ing” who, while hiding behind the holy 
cloth and the respectability of the church, 
are carrying on their un-Godly and devilish 
work to destroy us. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
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of the captive nations—CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in exist- 
ence today which is devoted to the task 
of studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

LORAIN, OHTO, 
June 15, 1962. 
Hon, DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Enclosed is the copy of a letter 
which I have sent to the Honorable Howarp 
W. Sirsa, chairman of the House Rules Com- 
mittee, in support of the House Resolution 
211. 

Your efforts on behalf of the captive na- 
tions behind the Iron Curtain and the wis- 
dom in initiating the creation of a special 
House committee to study their plight under 
the Soviet Russian domination are gratify- 
ing and appreciated by Americans every- 
W. 


I am convinced that your efforts will be 
successful because the truth always pre- 
vallis. And the aim of the House Resolution 
211 is to reveal the truth about the captive 
nations to the free world. 

With best wishes and continued support, 
I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Davm R. LIMA. 
LORAIN, ONTO, 

June 15, 1962. 

Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 

Chairman, House Rules Committee, 

New House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am writing you to request your 
support in favor of creating a Special House 
Committee on Captive Nations as provided 
for in the House Resolution 211. 

In our lifetime the non-Russian nations 
within the U.S.S.R. and in the so-called peo- 
ple’s democracies now under Communists 
have been ravished by war and tyranny. 
While the entire populations and territory of 
such non-Russian nations as Poland, 
Ukraine, Georgia, White Ruthenia, or the 
Baltic countries were under the Nazi occupa- 
tion, only a fraction of Russia proper and of 
her population suffered comparable hard- 
ships of the war. Yet it has been widely but 
mistakenly assumed in the West that Rus- 
sia suffered most. 

For the free nations of the world the 
horrors of the last war ended in 1945. Yet 
the non-Russian nations behind the Iron 
Curtain are fighting even today to preserve 
their way of life against the destroying 
system forced upon them by the Russian 
Communists. 
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They are encouraged in their fight for 
Survival by any action taken by the free 
People which pays tribute to their aspira- 
tions. The creation of a House Captive 
Nations Committee would not only provide 
the moral strength to continue their fight 
but would also supply information on condi- 
tions in these countries which is essential to 
the survival of our American way of life. 

Very truly yours, 
Davin R. LIMA, 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: I believe your House Resolution 
211 to be the best and the most appropriate 
One at the present time, in the fight against 
the Moscow totalitarians. 7 


WASYL STuBER, 

Curcaco, ILL., June 12, 1962, 
Paterson, N. J., 
June 19, 1962. 

Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I, Nicholas Suchenko, a Cossack 
by origin, lawfully admitted to and residing 
Presently in the United States, respectfully 
Urge you to support favorably the enact- 
ment of the Flood resolution to establish a 

House Captive Nations Committee. 
Very truly yours, 
NICHOLAS SucHENKO. 
JUNE 3, 1962. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building. 

Dran Sm: Herewith we ask you to support 
the resolution (H. Res. 211) which would 
establish a permanent House Committee on 
Abts Nations in the House of Representa- 

ves. 

We are deeply disappointed in the non- 
Propitious attitude of the Secretary of State 

- Rusk, with regard to Ukraine and other 
Captive nations, calling them “a traditional 
bart” of Russia. 

We believe profoundly that such a per- 
manent Committee on Captive Nations would 
Serve the best source of facts and informa- 

on the: plight of captive nations in 
et Russia. 


Sincerely yours, 
Ivan Masrux. 
(The original petition was signed by 12 
elphians.) 


RocHEsteR, N.Y. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Ci n, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, DO. 
Sm: I, Miss Marie Gubaroff, a Cos- 
— origin and presently an American 


The Spreading Rot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


i Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
ollowing editorial from the Wall Street 
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Journal of today, July 24, brings us some 
words of wisdom from the past. 

The words from Lord Macaulay’s 
famous letter to his friend, H. S. Ran- 
dall, of New York, are still very much to 
the point and we have not yet had the 
answer. 

Are his lordship’s gloomy predictions 
being fulfilled or are we going to have 
the strength and the courage and dedi- 
cation to stem the tide that may well 
engulf us in this 20th century? 

The editorial follows: 

Review AND OUTLOOK: THe SPREADING Ror 


“I have long been convinced,” wrote Lord 
Macaulay more than a hundred years ago, 
“that institutions purely democratic must, 
sooner or later, destroy liberty, or civiliza- 
tion, or both.” He had in mind specifically 
American democracy, which he was sure 
would go under in our century if not in his 
own. 

Macaulay is neither the first nor will he 
be the last to indulge in headshaking about 
democracy as a political system. There is 
a good deal of headshaking going on in 
this country right now. For our part, though 
we are congenitally skeptical of either pre- 
dictions or pat historical analogies, we must 
confess we too sometimes wonder. 

Several circumstances have thus far com- 
bined to confound Macaulay’s prophecy. The 
most obvious is that this country has never 
been a pure democracy, as the fact that it 
is a Republic plainly announces. Popular 
but representative government, with the 
ingenious checks and balances of our own 
system, is a powerful deterrent to mob rule 
and ruin, just as it was meant to be. 

Moreover, American capitalism function- 
ing in political liberty has worked a mira- 
cle Macaulay did not foresee. It has brought 
an unprecedented degree of material well- 
being to the people generally. And not only 
material; it has produced a highly literate, 
intelligent, and civilized electorate—some- 
thing never even attempted in the democra- 
cies of antiquity. 

Yet, despite such bulwarks, disturbing 
echoes of Macaulay’s forebodings can be 
heard plainly enough today—not least in the 
Congress of the United States. 

What is one to make, for instance, of the 
proposed pension for veterans of World War 
I? This subsidy would total $11 billion over 
the years and benefit chiefly the veteran 
who doesn’t need it. It is so cynical a grab 
that it is opposed by all the major veterans 
organizations, by the chairman of the House 
Veterans’ Committee and by almost all Con- 
gressmen in their hearts. But the fear of 
offending veterans is so great in Congress 
that it may quite possibly be enacted. 

This in microcosm is what has been hap- 
pening on a vastly expanded scale. Big and 
little groups of people have concluded that 
the Federal Government is, after all, a free 


lunch: that the Treasury of all the people 


can be plundered, seemingly without end, for 
the presumed enrichment of this or that in- 
terest. And the thises and thats are multi- 
plying like rabbits. Almost nobody any more 
goes without a subsidy. 

Now the undeniable degeneration of Amer- 
ica’s political and economic institutions is 
not, in our view, primarily the fault of the 
public at large. Plenty of local govern- 
ments are corrupt, but in their own com- 
munities people continue to behave respon- 
sibly, building their hospitals and churches 
and schools and, even more important, rais- 
ing their educational sights for the sake of 
their children. 

The trouble is that it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to act responsibly as the Fed- 
eral Government encroaches more and more 
on all local governments, communities, and 
individuals. We personally have talked with 
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many farmers who would like to see the 
whole Federal subsidy-control apparatus 
scrapped, but as long as other farmers are 
taking their handouts they will take theirs 
too. 


Strictly speaking, that is not a very ad- 
mirable moral attitude, but it is understand- 
ably human in circumstances that seem be- 
yond the individual’s control. And so the 
rot spreads through the land until almost 
everybody figures, Who can stop Washing- 
ton? And if it imsists on pouring it out, 
why not get in on the gravy? 

For it is the Federal Government that not 
only makes it possible for the rot to spread 
but actively and, these days, increasingly en- 
courages it. Whether it is the White House 
demanding that the people submit to com- 
pulsion for yet another handout, or the 
Congress passing yet another boondoggle, 
there is only one word for it. The word is 
“demagogy.” 

And when demagogy finally combines with 
a general willingness to be bought, things 
may get beyond the power of even our power- 
ful political and economic institutions to 
check. The danger today arises not from 
those democratic institutions but from their 
perversion, 

The people and their institutions are re- 
silient and capable of withstanding much 
abuse; as we say, they have until now defied 
Macaulay's words of doom, and we hope they 
will go right on doing so. But that is no 
reason for anyone, from Washington to the 
last subsidized farm and business and house- 
hold, to be complacent about his warning: 

“When a society has entered on this down- 
ward progress, either civilization or liberty 
must perish. Either some Caesar or Na- 
poleon will seize the reins of government 
with a strong hand; or your Republic will be 
as fearfully plundered and laid waste by 
barbarians in the 20th century as the Roman 
Empire was in the fifth; with this difference, 
that the Huns and Vandals who ravaged the 
Roman Empire came from without, and that 
your Huns and Vandals will have been en- 
gendered within your own country.” 


Military Outmaneuvered: Single Staff 
Chief Sneaks In 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 24, 1962 

Mr. WILSON of California. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Diego 
Union: 
MILITARY 


OUTMANEUVERED: SINGLE STAFF 

CHIEF Sneaks IN 

It has become the fashion in Washington 
to describe Robert S. McNamara as one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, Secretary 
of Defense in our . This is lavish 
praise but in actuality it is circumscribed 
by the fact there have only been eight of 
them since the military services were m 
into a single Department of Defense in 1947. 

Certainly he is an able administrator. 
But the measure of greatness in such a 
crucial position must lie with the decisions 
which might have to be tested in a military 
confrontation. The curtain of censorship 
being drawn about the Department of De- 
tense leaves the public with a very restricted 
view of what is going on. 

Only through the congressional hearings 
on appropriations do we get the picture of 
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strong differences of opinion as to our read- 
iness or the course of military preparedness. 
The argument over the practicability of the 
B-70 bomber, aired bef congressional 
hearings, disclosed the Air as opposed 
to much of Mr. McNamara’s concept of our 
defense posture. 

Elvis J. Stahr, Jr., who recently resigned 
as Secretary of the Army, while giving praise 
to Mr. MeNamara's ability, has expressed 
grave concern over the centralization of au- 
thority in the office of the Secretary of De- 
fense to a point where decisions, once made 
by chiefs of the military as individuals, are 
being made by the Secretary of Defense and 
his staff. 

Thus we have the gradual development of 
a single Chief of Staff, through, it might be 
said, the back door. It was never intended 
that the Reorganization Act which created 
the Department of Defense would turn out 
this way. In fact, it was thought safeguards 
had been set up to prevent it. 

The office of the Secretary of Defense was 
to be a coordinating and planning organiza- 
tion, limited in size and scope. It has become 
a swollen giant that has absorbed the duties 
and responsibilities of decision, command, 
and execution. 

The present administration in Washing- 
ton approves of this way of doing things. 
The White House personal staff itself is grow- 
ing swiftly and day by day the 
decision responsibilities of the traditional 
executive departments. 

A President, or an administration, is not 
to be judged on the ability to assume or 
seize, power, but to lead. Im a republic, 
leadership is not a question of issuing orders 
but of discussions, of debate, of persuasion, 
and finally; of decision. 

No man in the world can properly and 
intelligently handle the vast authority that 
is being assembled by the Secretary of De- 
fense. We have too much at stake to with- 
draw power from the chiefs of our various 
military services and units, and silence their 
voices. We must know our military short- 
comings as well as our strengths. 


Will Washington Dump the Textile 
Industry? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1962 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Evening Herald, Rock Hill, 
S. C., of recent date: 

Witt WASHINGTON DUMP THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY? 

Senate Finance Committee hearings are 
scheduled this week on the administration 
trade bill to grant tariff-cutting power to the 
President. 

We view that part of the bill as just an- 
other deposit in the Presidential bank of 
unconstitutional powers. But the other 
major provision of the bill, which passed in 
the House, is viewed as a warning that the 
Kennedy administration is considering a 
sacrifice of the domestic textile industry on 
the altar of one-worldism. 

The bill authorizes an adjustment assist- 
ance plan for workers injured by import 
competition. This is Washington mealy- 
mouth which, translated into plain English, 
means the Government is going to give away 
textile jobs and put the workers on relief. 
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Passage of the bill would mean that the 
Chief Executive would no longer need to be 
concerned with injury to domestic industries. 
Instead, he could designate them as “ex- 
pendable” for purposes of his foreign policy. 

The adjustment assistance would give 
more generous benefits to workers out of 
jobs because of import competition than is 
given to those unemployed for other reasons. 
One Congressman says it will create a new 
class of privileged unemployed workers. If 
it must be done to further the self-abnega- 
tion of our once proud Nation, we feel no 
privilege could be too great for those denied 
the self-respect of gainful employment and 
forced onto the rolls of a superdole. 

This is South Carolina's major industry 
that is being set up for the sacrifice. We 
trust our Congressmen will give good ac- 
count of themselves and secure a guarantee 
in the statutes that textile Jobs will be 
preserved. 

It is particularly pertinent, we think, that 
administration trade negotiations with the 
European Common Market have shown weak- 
ness by the United States and strength 
abroad. On August 1, the Inner Six nations 
will raise their tariffs on American synthetic 
fabrics from 21 to 40 percent. American 
artificial-fiber fabrics will face new tariffs, 
raised from 16 to 40 percent, 

These new tariffs were announced by the 
European Economic Community in retalia- 
tion against U.S. import restrictions on car- 
pets and glass. The President said he was 
not able to offer anything attractive enough 
to the Europeans to make up for their losses 
in the U.S. carpet and glass market. 

We would have hoped that, instead of 
searching for an attractive conciliatory meas- 
ure, he would have given sharp 
about the depth of penetration in America 
of European steel and automobile sales. A 
Mexican standoff still seems preferable to 
outright capitulation. 


When Flights Are Delayed: Offer Plenty, 
Tell Nothing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, oft- 
times there is much significance to be 
found in humor. Art Buchwald has re- 
peatedly satirized, with a light but in- 
cisive touch, the foibles of our civiliza- 
tion. 

Art Buchwald has done it again in an 
article which appeared in the Boston 
Globe captioned “When Flights Are De- 
layed, Offer Plenty, Tell Nothing.” With 
his flair for understatement, Mr. Buch- 
wald begins by stating, “It happens, now 
that everyone is traveling by air, that 
planes are occasionally late.” I know 
the depth of the preciseness of the phrase 
“occasionally” from reading letters of 
irate air travelers which pour into my 
office daily on the “no-go” airplane. 

The Saturday Review carried a case 
history of an airline ‘“no-go-no informa- 
tion” incident, entitled There Will Be a 
Slight Delay.” This magazine then pub- 
lished a sequel to the article composed 
of some of the many letters received 
from airline travelers, former and pres- 
ent. The introduction to this sequel, ap- 
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propriately entitled, “There Will Be a 
Slight Scream of Outrage,” stated: 

Doubtless we twanged a public nerve, for 
rarely in our memory has there been such 
a swift outpouring of anguished personal ex- 
perience. 


The Review published these letters 
“for the benefit of the airlines and for 
the ultimate public good.” 

It is with these sentiments in mind 
that I commend to my colleagues the 
reading of Art Buchwald’s column on the 
many woes of the air-traveling public: 
From the Boston (Mass.) Globe, July 23, 

1962] 


WHEN FLIGHTS Are DELAYED OFFER PLENTY, 
TELL NOTHING 


(By Art Buchwald) 


It happens, now that everyone is traveling 
by air, that planes are occasionally late. 
Nobody usually knows how late a plane 18 
because airline employees are sworn to keep 
this information a secret, Therefore, some- 
one can spend anywhere from a few hours 
to a few weeks in an airport waiting for his 
plane to be called. 

Now no one knows this, but each airline 
has two sets of employees—one to take care 
of the passengers when everything is going 
all right and one to take care of the passen- 
gers when everything is going all wrong. 

The second set naturally requires 
training to handle such situations and are 
usually selected from psychological tests 
which show that they’re masochists. 

We were very fortunate to attend a class 
where employees were being trained to 
handle passengers whose plane was late. The 
professor was explaining the problem to the 
students. 

“Word has just been received that flight 
No. 9900, which was supposed to have left 
New York, is 12 hours late. You must deal 
with the problem. What is the first thing 
you do?” 

A student raised his hand. “I would an- 
nounce over the loudspeaker that flight 9900 
has been delayed 40 minutes.” 

“Very good,” the professor said. “This 
will keep the passengers happy and give you 
a chance to think of the next thing you're 
going todo. What should that be?” 

“When the 40 minutes are up,” a student 
said, “I would then announce over the loud- 
speaker that there will be a further delay 
in flight 9900 and all passengers are reque! 
to go to the coffeeshop and have a free cuP 
of coffee on the airline.” 

“Correct. Now, let us suppose that a pas- 
senger comes up to the counter and wants 
to get some information about the delay: 
One of you shall play the passenger and the 
other the airline employee,” the prof 
said. “Let’s see how it will work.” 

The student playing the passenger went 
up to the counter. The student playing the 
airline attendant stood behind it. m 

“You're standing too close to the counter, 
the professor warned the airline employee. 
“At that proximity the passenger could swing 
and hit you.” 

: The airline employee stepped back a few 
eet. 

“Good, now go ahead.” 

The student passenger spoke first, “See 
here, I want to find out about this delay- 

“No, no, no“ the professor shouted to the 
student airline employee. Tou looked up. 
You never should look up when a passe 
first speaks to you about a delay. Pretend 
you're writing out baggage tags. Ignore the 
passenger.“ 

The student airline employee studied 4 
schedule. 

“I beg your pardon,” the student passen” 

said, “but could you give me some in- 
formation about the delay in flight 9900?” 
“What delay?” 
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“You know very well what delay. We've 
been waiting here 5 hours and no one will 
tell us anything.” 

The student airline employee said: “Would 
Tou like to have a cup of coffee, compliments 
Of the airline?” 

“I've had seven cups of coffee, two lunches, 
and two dinners, compliments of the air- 

I bought a ticket for a filght, not a 
Meal voucher to a coffeeshop,” 

“There seems to be weather trouble in 
New York," the airline employee said. 

“You're giving out information,” the pro- 
fessor shouted, “You're supposed to keep 

in the dark.” 

“I'm sorry,” the student employee said. 

“How long do you think I'l) have to wait?” 

student passenger asked. 

“We'll have more information for you in 
40 minutes.” 

That's what you said 40 minutes ago,” 
the student passenger said. 

“Snarl," cried the professor to the student 
employee. 

The student employee snarled: “I don't fly 

planes, sir. I can't be responsible for 
everything.“ 

“Excellent, excellent,” said the profesosr. 

“If you'll come back in 40 minutes, we 
May have more information for you. Now 

© you want another free cup of coffee or 
don’t. you?“ 

The student parsenger yelled: Prop dead.” 

The professor said to the airline employee: 

“Very good. I think you could have been 
& little more surly at the end, but that will 
dome with practice. Now let's all go down 
to the gymnasium and practice defending 
Ourselves in case the passenger loses his tem- 
per completely.“ 


When Is President Kennedy Going To Do 
Something To Drive Communist Tyr- 
anny Out of Cuba? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
Question that is worrying more and more 
Americans everywhere, since each addi- 
tional day Castro and his Communist 

en reign unchecked in Cuba gives 

the world Communist movement that 

Much more time to zero in on its ulti- 

Mate target only 90 miles away, the great 

bastion of freedom, the United States of 
erica, 

Many of our citizens have spoken 
dut on this matter. Among them is one 
or the most outstanding public-minded 
and world-minded citizens of the city 
Sf Indianapolis which I represent, Mr. 

m G. Woolf. Mr. Woolf has been 
ting a series of articles called “Crisis 
Sar un America,“ for the Indianapolis 


In the ninth of these articles Mr. Woolf 
Strikes at the heart of the issue when he 
points out that the Alliance for Progress 

too slow. He states: 

Taduiging in the Alliance for Progress is 
jemPared with a person who redecornates his 

room, while his roof is burning. 


Clearly, Mr. Woolf does not have the 
Os e approach to the vital mat- 
ter of our national security that is be- 
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trayed by those who speak glibly in 
terms of long-range panaceas but who 
would not face up to the desperate dan- 
ger immediately at hand. 

Mr. Speaker, following is the full text 
of the article by Mr. Preston G. Woolf 
in the Indianapolis Sunday Star of June 
24, 1962: 

ALLIANCE Too SLOW: Policy on CUBA WORRIES 
PUBLIC 


(By Preston G. Woolf) 


An aroused American public is becoming 
increasingly aware that all is not going 
well south of the border. A strong base of 
operations for international communism has 
been founded on the southern doorstep of 
the United States. 

There is being established a Cuban So- 
viet Socialistic Republic only 15 minutes 
from Miami by jetplane. Here our enemies 
are building a base from which to launch 
their ideological offensive and a strong 
armed fortress for a future military even- 
tuality. 

In 2 short years they have built the second 
strongest military power in the hemisphere, 
A very real possibility exists that as many as 
10 more Castro-type governments could be 
formed during the sixties. Before 1970 we 
could witness a Latin American Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The American public is concernd that in 
official pronouncements on foreign policy 
Washington seldom mentions Cuba, thus 
creating the belief that the close proximity 
of the Communists is calmly tolerated. 

We are aware that the Alliance for Progress 
aims at the long-range needs of improving 
conditions in Latin America. Few dispute 
its virtues. But we do not have time on our 
side to see the accomplishment of these 
goals, 

Previous articles in this series have dis- 
cussed the various problems of agrarian re- 
form, eradication of illiteracy, tax reform, 
and economic improvement. % 

All of these programs require generations 
to accomplish. In the meantime the Com- 
munists are making rapid gains and could 
take over nation after nation before the Al- 
liance starts to show tangible results. 

Now, 2 years after the Alliance program 
commenced, we know that far from good co- 
operation exists. We know that we are com- 
mitted to $2 billion a year and some recip- 
ients wish far more. So, it appears that the 
maximum expectation of results will not be 
sufficient to curtail the growth of Commu- 
nist power in country after country through- 
out Latin America, 

For these reasons the forgotten American 
public wishes to see a more realistic program 
to solve some of the hemispheric problems. 

Many millions of thoughtful citizens 
throughout Latin America and within the 
United States soberly believe that the only 
way to stop the threat of Communist take- 
over in the Americas is to remove the Reds 
from their new base of operations in Cuba. 

Indulging in the Alliance for Progress is 
compared with a person who redecorates his 
living room, while his roof is burning. Latin 
America can be lost while we follow a slow 
process of seeking very long range reforms, 

During the early 1960's, the Reds actively 
pursue their goal of the conquest of the 
Americas, while we are pumping out ald 
dollars to our neighbors, many of whom are 
not willing to make a collective vote against 
those seeking their own defeat. 

While this travesty continues, Washing- 
ton seems to have been hypnotized by the 
intellectual theory of nonintervention, 
while the deadliest enemy this Republic has 
ever known plots for our downfall from just 
over the horizon from Key West, Fla. 

We delude ourselves when we think that 
the United States can avoid some involve- 
ment in the internal affairs of many other 
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nations, whether this Is called intervention, 
interference, participation, cooperation, or 
other titles. 

The question which our American public 
is anxious to answer is whether we wish to 
have peace at any price, or if we find it in- 
tolerable to have a growing Communist Peo- 
ples Republic at our doorstep? 

If Cuba is to be freed, we will have to take 
the initiative. The chances of many of the 
left-of-center Latin nations even voting for 
action against Cuba is slim. 

On the other hand there are many stanch 
and true small Latin nations that favor 
intervention. They feel it unwise to take 
the lead, because, if the United States should 
choose not to back them up, they would then 
have committed hara-kirl. 

The same situation applies to many re- 
sponsible individuals in Latin America. 

A growing number of people recognize the 
eventual decision concerning what to do 
about Cuba is inevitable. They know that 
it is not easy and can be dangerous, but 
they believe that the alternative can be far 
worse. If Washington determines to come to 
grips with the question it can depend upon 
widespread public support. 

America has been proud and strong. It is 
far less fearful of Khrushchey’s rantings 
and threats than it is of what our future and 
our children's future will be if we permit our 
country to become an Island in a Communist 
hemisphere. 

Some 60 years ago Cuba was in the hands 
of tyrants, The threat to the United States 
was far less than today. At that time our 
parents and grandparents asserted their be- 
liefs and principles in their support of the 
policies of President William McKinley to 
take all necessary action to free Cuba. 

Their lives were just as dear to them as 
are ours today. I believe that today's gen- 
erations hold their love for freedom just as 
high. 


Irish Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
July 15, 1962, Irish Day was observed in 
Wyoming Valley with a turnout of some 
10,000 who enjoyed the program held at 
Sans Souci Park, near Wilkes-Barre. As 
I was convalescing from an operation, I 
could not attend. It was the first Irish 
Day program I had missed in many years. 
The principal address was delivered by 
Mr. Charles A. McCarthy, a historian in 
my congressional district and native of 
Pittston. On Wednesday, July 18, the 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader published 
Mr. McCarthy's fine address on its edi- 
torial page and as part of my remarks 
today I include the aforementioned 
speech; 

[From the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, 
July 18, 1962] 
IRISH IN COMMUNITY AND COUNTRY 
(By Charles A. McCarthy) 

(The accompanying article is an extract 
from an address Charles A. McCarthy, 
Pittston native and historian, delivered at 
Irish Day at Sans Souci Park on Sunday. 
Mr. McCarthy is a past president of the 
Friendly Sons of Saint Patrick of Greater 
Pittston and currently is president of the 
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Pennsylvania Society of Washington, D.C., 
where he is employed by the Government.) 


Today is Irish Day at this fine amusement 
park in which we are gatbered—nor is the 
occasion limited to the confines of Wyoming 
Valley. It is Irish Day throughout the 
length and breadth of this glorious land of 
ours because this is the one country in the 
world where freedom has always flourished. 
Freedom is a cornerstone of life of an Irish- 
man and his descendants, so I feel at ease in 
declaring this to be Irish Day. 

On an occasion such as this, there would 
be much to talk about on a variety of sub- 
jects. However, I think—and I'm certain you 
will agree—it is proper on this occasion for 
me to say something about the Irish—and 
their descendants—down to some of us who 
are fourth and fifth generation at least. 

Oh, yes, the Irish were here early in their 
_quest for freedom. One has only to go to the 
Wyoming Monument and scan the listing of 
names of those who fell in the battle and 
subsequent massacre—184 years ago—to have 
that verified. 

Not far from where we meet today, in Han- 
over Township, lived Captain McKarrigan, a 
name not likely to be mistaken, who fell be- 
fore the onslaught of the British, Tories, and 
Indians, while landing his company on that 
fateful day of July 3, 1778. 

Thomas Neill, the highly respected Irish 
schoolteacher, of whom Charles Miner, the 
historian, spoke in glowing terms, was on the 
fleld of battle at Wyoming. Recorded as one 
of the most scholarly men of the valley at 
that period, he gave his life’s blood in opposi- 
tion to “Red Coat” rule. 

The Irish names are on the roster rolls at 
Wyoming. I might add a sidelight—there is 
s C. McCartee listed. Because of the illiter- 
acy prevalent at that time, this might be 
Charles McCarthy. 


Students of history are aware that when 
troops marched out from Forty Fort to do 
battle with the invading horde, they marched 
to the tune of “Saint Patrick's Day in the 
Morning,” as played by company fifers and 
drummers. Charles Miner and William 
Brewster, both outstanding historians of the 
Wyoming Valley, attest to this. 

When President Abraham Lincoln sent out 
a call for troops to protect the Union, one of 
the first units to leave Luzerne County, was 
the Emmett Guards of Pittston—every man 
an Irishman or the son of an Irishman. 

It was the 56th Regiment which opened 
the firing at Gettysburg, the turning point 
of the Civil War. In its ranks were Wyo- 
ming Valley men, including those with Irish 
blood coursing through their veins. 

In the Spanish-American War of 1898, 
when the 9th Infantry Regiment of the 
Pennsylvania National Guard was lined up 
on the parade grounds at Camp Gretna—and 
the call came for troops to be sent out of the 
State to protect this country, only two com- 
panies volunteered to a man, Company H of 
Pittston, under the command of Captain 
Flannery, and Company I of Wilkes-Barre, 
under the command of Captain McCreery. 
Both companies were comprised entirely of 
men of Irish birth or descent and both were, 
prior to the reorganization of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Militia, Emmett Guard Com- 
panies, named for Robert Emmett, the Irish 
patriot. 


John Malia, a native of the Browntown 
section of Pittston Township, fired the first 
shot in the Spanish-American War. A gun- 
ner of the U.S.S. Nashville cruising in the 
Gulf of Mexico, he was manning his gun 
when the order came to open fire on enemy 
ships. His captain spotted a Spanish mer- 
chantman, the Buena Ventura, and ordered 
the gun on that side to fire. The order was 
received and executed by John Malia. 
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By historical research, we are able to de- 
termine that the Irish were active for free- 
dom's sake, not only here in Wyoming Val- 
ley, but throughout the entire United States 
from colonial times to the present. Those 
of us who are descendants of that noble 
group appreciate the contribution of the 
Irish to the freedom we so enjoy today. 

That contribution comes not only from 
the accepted fact that about one-half of 
Washington’s Army was composed of Irish. 
It comes particularly from the fact that the 
Irish largely composed the best regiments of 
the Army. For instance, one of the two most 
distinguished regiments fighting for freedom 
was Smallwood’s Regiment, the Maryland 
Regiment, almost one-half of which was 
Trish. 

The French Army fighting for American 
independence under the command of Count 
Rochambeau, which sealed the fate of Corn- 
wallis and ended the war, was comprised 
largely of Irishmen. The French Army in- 
cluded a whole brigade of Irish troops, con- 
sisting of three regiments. Gen. Arthur Dil- 
lon, their leader, a deputy in the French 
National Assembly, reported: 

“The Irish troops have always insisted on 
being the first to march toward the enemy 
lines.” 

More important for us in this country has 
been the attitude of the Irish toward free- 
dom in this country. They came here to 
secure freedom which also produced oppor- 
tunity. But freedom was first in their minds 
and hearts. They recognized this as the 
greatest asset of the new nation and they 
identified themselves with it. 

They came and accepted the country as it 
was, blessing the Lord for their good fortune. 
They did not come to criticize nor to subvert 
it, nor to remake it according to their social 
views or to make it into an instrument to 
foster the ambitions of Ireland. They came 
to serve it and to love it. 

When the Irish settled this region they dis- 
played their practical levelheadedness by put- 
ting into perspective any discrimination with 
which they were compelled to contend. They 
suffered the worst discrimination an impov- 
erished immigrant could suffer, that of em- 
ployment. In many areas, they were met 
with the sign: No Irish need apply.“ Any 
person interested in reading about the em- 
ployment discrimination the Irish 
settlers is advised to read James J. Corrigan's 
brilliant history on that phase of our eco- 
nomic life. 

Note, if you will, the fullhearted accept- 
ance of the Irish settlers and their descend- 
ants of the Constitution of the United States. 
No Irishman is ever neutral toward a prin- 
ciple. He understands that a principle de- 
mands acceptance or rejection. The Irish 
do not quibble about supporting the Con- 
stitution. They support the whole Consti- 
tution, not just the fifth amendment. 

Furthermore, those of Irish birth or 
descent in these United States do not believe 
in any sly or covert attacks on the Constitu- 
tion and our freedom under the guise of 
being concerned with the defense of indi- 
vidual traitors, leftists, or subverters. 

The abiding faith of the Irish has enabled 
them always to prize the greatness of this 
country. Our country gives us freedom un- 
der God to realize our destiny with God. We 
are willing to defend it with our lives because 
it recognizes the meaning of human life. 
That is why the Irish living in America feel 
that to be loyal to God they must be loyal to 
the United States. 

Thus we pledge our allegiance to this coun- 
try; with our hearts we love it; with our 
faith we preserve it, the best country in the 
world and worthy of the best in us. 


May God bless and protect it and the Irish 
forever. 
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Spend Our Way to Prosperity? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker. 
David Lawrence wrote an editorial for 
the July 18, 1962, issue of the Washing- 
ton Evening Star in which he discussed 
the dangerous doctrine being followed by 
the present administration that spend- 
ing by the Federal Government, even if 
it produces deficits, will somehow, by 
some magic of its own, produce an eco- 
nomic utopia. 

The fallacies of this doctrine were dis- 
cussed in another editorial which ap- 
peared in the same issue of the Star. 

Under unanimous consent, I place both 
editorials in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

SreND Our Way TO FProsrertry? DEEPEST 

DEPRESSION FEARED Ir UNSOUND COUNSEL 

PREVAILS 


(By David Lawrence) 

Everybody, irrespective of party or faction, 
wants America to enjoy an era of prosperity, 
but if unsound counsel prevails at the White 
House and in Congress, the United States 
may experience in the next few years its 
deepest depression of this century. 

A dangerous doctrine has lately been 
warmed up from New Deal days and has bee? 
given respectability by advisers to President 
Kennedy. It is that spending by the Federal 
Government, even if it produces deficits, will 
somehow, by some magic of its own, produce 
an economic utopia. 

If spending were the solution to economi 
ills, then the United States should still be 
going through the most prosperous 45-year 
period in its history. The World War 1 
spending reached a peak of nearly $20 bil- 
lion in 1919. At the end of World War II. 
spending reached another peak—nearly $100 
billion—in 1945. But the big war was over 
only 5 years when the Korean conflict sent 
Federal spending upward to around $75 bil- 
lion in 1953. Instead of tapering off sub- 
tantially after the Korean war, 
spending during the cold war has kept on 
climbing, and this year is back up to around 
$90 billion. 

The idea that mere spending of money 
produces prosperity is fallacious, It is thé 
way the money is spent which counts—es- 
pecially whether the funds are used in pri- 
vate investment for productive purposes 
that last beyond just a short-term period. 

The key is not how much is spent, but 
what the money is spent for. Defense money 
expended on weapons does not develop $ 
high volume of transactions that percolate 
through the whole economy. Private spend- 
ing, on the other hand, is usually for goods 
that have a long-term value and that multi- 
ply the number of transactions in the busi- 
ness world. 

A devastating rebuttal of the spending 
theory was made recently by Dr. Raymond J- 
Saulnier, He was chairman of the Presi- 
dent's Council of Economic Advisers from 
1957 through 1960, but his advice wasn't 
always followed. In a speech on June 18 
before the Babson Institute of Business Ad- 
ministration, he said in part: 

“What recent history tells us about the 
effect of increases in Federal spending is not 
very favorable to the view that an economy 
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such as ours can spend itself into prosperity 
Via the Federal budget. 

“What this experience tells us is that, if 
the environment is not favorable to an in- 
Crease in private spending, an increase in 
Federal spending, even a large increase, is a 
Well-nigh futile exercise. 3 

“In the first 4 months of this calendar 
Year the cash budget of the United States 
Tan a deficit of close to $10 billion, on a sea- 
sonally adjusted annual rate basis. In the 
comparable 4 months of the 1958-59 recov- 
ery the Federal cash budget showed a sur- 
Plus of $4.6 billion, on an annual rate basis. 

“Yet the unemployment rate has actually 
been somewhat higher under the recent defi- 
eit than it was under the earlier surplus. 
There were clouds on the economic horizon 
in those months of surplus in 1960, but it 
Must be conceded that the economic sky in 
1962, under very large deficits, is far from 
entirely clear.” 

Dr. Saulnier said pointedly that to those 
“who regard budgetary deficits as a more or 

guaranteed formula for producing a 
brisk recovery the present cycle must be a 
veritable nightmare." He argued bluntly 
that tax reductions will not by themselves 
furnish a remedy. He added: “If there is a 
Need to cut taxes in the expansion phase of 
& cycle, when we already have a large defi- 
cit, then there is equally a need to consider 
Whether we are now spending too much 
Money on that make no contri- 
bution whatever to our capacity for growth 
and to consider whether we are doing other 
things, entirely outside of the tax field, that 
are tending to suppress private investment 
Spending. 

“If this is what we are doing, and I think 
it is, then we cannot retrieve the situation 
With governmental red ink, and very few 
Teally sophisticated people will believe that 

This is a period of self-examination, and 
it is becoming clearer every day that across- 
the-board tax cuts or simplified tax rules 
On depreciation or other artificial measures 
Will not and cannot of themselves do as much 
good for the economy as can a healthy re- 
Guction in unproductive expenditures for 
armament and an avoidance of excessive 
Spending for social-welfare programs that the 
Picea economy at this time cannot really 

ord, 


THE ECONOMIC DEBATE 


The gloomy prophets of doom are working 
Mighty hard these days to prove that only 
& quickie (preelection) tax cut or a spurt of 
extra Federal (pump-priming) spending. or 
both, can save the country from drifting 
into a new recession. The economy, they 

st, presumably more in sorrow than in 
anger, is listless and sluggish, and unless 
Unele Sam does something about it in a 
urry he will have to do more about it later. 
trangely enough, some of those who are 
Viewing with alarm today were among those 
were most glibly confident only last 
January that all sorts of new economic 
Tecords would be established in 1962 and 
they set their sights high—perhaps too high. 
ir concern today is that these .targets 
currently beyond reach. 

There is reason, perhaps, for disappoint- 

nt at this fact, but not necessarily for 
t of the dolefully bearish interpreta- 
fons or clamorings for action in haste. 
© Federal Reserve Board, for example, 

announced that its seasonally adjusted 
dex of industrial output for June held 
hanged (actually it was up a fraction of 
Percent) at May’s record level of nearly 
8 percent of the 1957 average. It was 
lained, though, that declines in steel and 
automobile production were responsible for 
© fact there was no significant June 
advance. Given less attention was the fact 
t auto production was down in June 
because of a companywide shutdown by 
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Ford, forced by a strike in one of the com- 
pany’s parts plants, and that July output 
will move up again. New car sales in the 
first 10 days of July, incidentally, reached 
their best total for the period since 1955. 
As for steel, it seems worth noting that a 
10.6-percent production increase in the 
second week of July was the best upturn of 
the year. 

There were bearish interpretations, also, 
of the fact that personal incomes in June 
increased by only $700 million from the May 
annual rate of $440.4 billion—although both 
figures represent new record levels. Mean- 
while, on the corporate side, within the past 
week a whole string of blue chip compa- 
nies—including such as IBM, General Elec- 
tric, RCA, Du Pont, Texaco, and Monsanto 
Chemical—have reported alltime record 
sales and profits for either the first half or 
second quarter of 1962. These hardly are 
recession reports, even though it may be 
argued with some validity that the so-called 
recovery rate is slowing down. 

As for Federal action, however, the need 
has not been proved for a last-minute, vote- 
getting job of tax reduction and least of all 
for a new burst of spending. The adminis- 
tration has promised to submit to Congress 
next winter a program for constructive over- 
hauling of the tax laws as they affect both 
corporations and individuals. There is 
plenty of room for improvement, in a way 
to help business and to ease the personal 
tax burden. It would be helpful then to 
seek ways for reducing Federal spending, 
not raising it. That would be a good time 
and an effective way to help the national 
economy, 


“The Great Period of the Foreign 
Service,” an Address by President 
John F. Kennedy to the American 
Foreign Service Association, May 31, 
1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 21, 1962, President Kennedy ad- 
dressed the members of the American 
Foreign Service Association in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on the subject, “The Great 
Period of the Foreign Service.” 

This was the first time in history that 
a President of the United States has 
addressed the American Foreign Service 
Association. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk was 
present, as well as Under Secretaries 
George W. Ball and George C. McGhee. 
The Honorable Charles E. Bohlen, special 
assistant to the Secretary of State, and 
president of the association, presided 
and introduced the President to the 
nearly 1,000 persons who attended the 
meeting. 

I think President Kennedy’s remarks 
on this occasion will be of interest to per- 
sons outside the Foreign Service and Iam 
therefore pleased to insert his address in 
the Recorp. 

The address follows: 

Tue Great PERIOD OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
(By President John F. Kennedy) 

The Foreign Service, as all of you know 

was formed, or at least the State Depart- 
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ment was, on July 27, 1789, when George 
Washington signed the act establishing the 
Department of Foreign Affairs. This act 
provided that the Secretary should conduct 
the business of the Department, and I quote: 
“In such manner as the President of the 
United States shall from time to time order 
or instruct.” 

That is my mandate to involve myself in 
your business and I want to say that I do 
not think that there is any responsibility 
placed upon the President of the United 
States, even including that of Commander 
in Chief, which is more pressing, which is 
more powerful, which is more singularly 
held in the Executive (as opposed to so many 
other powers in the Constitution, which are 
held between Congress and the Executive) 
than that which is involved in foreign 
policy, 

I know that many Foreign Service officers 
feel (like former marines, who believe that 
the old days were the best days) that the 
days before World War II were the golden 
days of the Foreign Service, that since then 
the Foreign Service has fallen on hard times 
and that there is a good deal of uncertainty 
about what the future may bring. 

I would like to differ with that view com- 
pletely. In my opinion, today, as never be- 
fore, is the golden period of the Foreign 
Service. : 

In the days before the war, we dealt with’ 
a few countries and a few leaders. I re- 
member what Ambassador Dawes said, that 
the job was hard on the feet and easy on 
the brain. Theodore Roosevelt talked about 
those who resided in the Foreign Service 
rather than working in it. We were an 
isolationist country, by tradition and by 
policy and by statute. And therefore those 
of you who lived in the Foreign Service led 
a rather isolated life, dealing with compara- 
tively few people, uninvolved in the affairs 
of this country or in many ways in the af- 
fairs of the country to which you may have 
been accredited. 

THE FOREIGN SERVICE A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


That is all changed now. The power and 
influence of the United States are involved 
in the national life of dozens of countries 
that did not exist before 1945, many of which 
are so hard pressed. 

This is the great period of the Foreign 
Service, much greater than any period that 
has gone before. And it will be so through 
this decade, and perhaps even more in the 
years to come if we are able to maintain our- 
selves with success. 

But it places the heaviest burdens upon 
all of you. Instead of becoming merely ex- 
perts in diplomatic history, or in current 
clippings from the New York Times, now you 
have to involve yourselves in every element 
of foreign life—labor, the class struggle, cul- 
tural affairs and all the rest—attempting 
to predict in what direction the forces will 
move. The ambassador has to be the master 
of all these things, as well as knowing his 
own country. Now you have to know all 
about the United States, every facet of its 
life; all the great reforms of the thirties, 
the forties, and the fifties, if you are going 
to represent the United States powerfully 
and with strength and with vigor. When 
you represent the United States today, it 
is not a question of being accredited to a 
few people whose tenure is certain, but in- 
stead, of making predictions about what will 
be important events, what will be the ele- 
ments of power or the elements of struggle, 
and which way we should move. And this 
calls for the finest judgment. 

In the Foreign Service today you have a 
great chance and a great opportunity. And 
I hope that you recognize it, and realize 
that on your decisions hang the well-being 
and the future of this country. 


THE PLACE TO BE IS IN THE KITCHEN 


There is a feeling, I think, in the Foreign 
Service that the State Department and the 
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Foreign Service are constantly under attack. 
Well, I would give two answers to that. In 
the first place, the questions with which you 
are dealing are so sophisticated and so tech- 
nical that people who not intimately in- 
volved week after week, month after month, 
reach Judgments which are based upon emo- 
tion rather than knowledge of the real alter- 
natives. They are bound to disagree and they 
are bound to focus their attacks upon the 
Department of State and upon the White 
House and upon the President of the United 
States. And, in addition, party division in 
this country, where the parties are split al- 
most evenly, and in spite of the long tradi- 
tion of bipartisanship, accentuates the criti- 
cisms to which the Department of State and 
the White House are subjected. 

If change were easy, everybody would 
change. But lf you did not have change, you 
would have revolution, I think that change 
is what we need in a changing world, and 
therefore when we embark on new policies, 
we drag along all the anchors of old opinions 
and old views. You just have to put up with 
it. Those who cannot stand the heat should 
get out of the kitchen. Every Member of 
Congress who subjects you to abuse is being 
subjected himself, every 2 years, to the pos- 
sibility that his career also will come to an 
end. He doesn't live a charmed life. You 
have to remember that the hot breath is on 
him also, and it is on the Senate, and it Is 
on the President, and it is on everyone who 
deals with great matters. 

This is not an easy career to be a Foreign 
Service officer. It is not an easy life. The 
Foreign Service and the White House are 
bound to be in the center of every great con- 
troversy involving the security of the United 
States, and there is nothing you can do 
about it. You have to recognize that ulti- 
mately you will be subjected, as an institu- 
tion, to the criticisms of the uninrormed. 
and to attacks which are in many cases mali- 
cious and m many cases self-serving. But 
either you have to be able to put up with it, 
or you have to pick a more secluded spot. 

Personally, I think the place to be is in the 
kitchen, and I am sure the Foreign Serv- 
ice officers of the United States feel the 
same way. 

CAREER VERSUS NONCAREER 


One of the other points which I know is 
of concern, is this question of career versus 
noncareer. 

The pressures which come upon a Presi- 
dent, as you know, are many. We try to do 
our best in picking the best man available. 
We have a higher percentage of ambassa- 
dorial posts occupied by career men, 68 per- 
cent, than at almost any time in this cen- 
tury, with the exception of a few months at 
the end of 1959. 

My own feeling is that there is a place for 
the noncareer ambassador—not for political 
reasons, but when he happens to be the best 
man available. For example, Mr. Reischauer 
happens to have special skills in Japan; he 
has a knowledge of Japanese and of the 
history of the country, and he has a Japa- 
nese wife. I had only met Mr. Reischauer 
when he came to call on me to go to Japan. 
But his was a distinguished appointment, 
and to a country which has an intellectual 
tradition, My feeling is we should send ca- 
reer men, to the maximum extent possible, 
unless there happen to be special skills which 
a noncareer officer holds. 

On the other hand, the career men them- 
selves have to be of the best quality. You 
cannot expect any President or Secretary of 
State, merely to please the career officers, to 
send a career Officer to a post if he is not the 
best. He should be the best. After 10 or 
20 years in the Service, he should be the best, 
in language, in knowledge, in experience. 
He should be able to stand up to any compe- 
tition. If we get the best we can get in the 
Foreign Service at the begining, every post 
will go to a Foreign Service officer. I am 
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sure that all a Foreign Service officer asks is 
to be judged fairly, without bringing in ex- 
traneous circumstances, on this basis of judg- 
ment: Who is the best man for that post at 
that time, given the situation in the United 
States and the situation in that country? 
That should be the standard. 

Now in some cases it will be a noncareer 
appointment, but in many cases, in my judg- 
ment, we will end up with the best man 
available, and he will be a Foreign Service 
officer. 

Lastly, I want to say one word about the 
next year or so. We are in a very changing 
period. Our policies are changing, and 
should change, and we are very much de- 
pendent upon the Department of State for 
action, for speed, for Judgment, and for 
ideas. I know the difficulty of attempting 
to clear policy and of coordinating it between 
the Department of State, the CIA, the De- 
fense Department, the White House, the Ex- 
pert-Import Bank, the Treasury Department, 
the Department of Commerce, and the Con- 
gress. But nevertheless, it does seem to 
me that in the days that are coming, we 
want, first, action in the sense that we should 
bring these matters to a head and do it with 
speed if we can. And still more, we need a 
sense of responsibility and judgment in 
order to get the work out—not action for ac- 
tion's sake. We must not become so en- 
meshed in our bureaucracy that four or five 
overburdened men make decisions which 
should come from the Department itself 
with some speed and action. 


THE BEST PERIOD TO BE A FOREIGN SERVICE 
OFFICER 


Another point, of course, is that we should 
have, at least at the White House, Depart- 
ment of State, and Secretary of State levels, 
evidence of dissent and controversy. We 
Rave had some new ideas in the last year in 
foreign policy; some new approaches have 
been made. We want them to come out of 
the State Department with more speed, 
What opportunities do we have to improve 
our policies abroad? How, for example can 
we make the Alliance for Progress more ef- 
fective? We are waiting for you to come for- 
ward, because we want you to know that I 
regard the Office of the Presidency and the 
White House, and the Secretary of State and 
the Department, as part of one chain, not 
separate but united, and committed to the 
maintenance of an effective foreign policy 
for the United States of America. 

Therefore, in the final analysis, it depends 
on you. 

That is why I belleve this is the best period 
to be a Foreign Service officer. That is why 
I believe that the best talent that we have 
should come into the Foreign Service, be- 
cause you today—even more than any other 
branch of government—are in the front line 
in every country of the world. 


The Ultimate Weapon Is Foresight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has very wisely recognized that 
the future security of the United States 
and the free world depends upon our 
ability to exploit to the fullest extent our 
capabilities in outer space. 

In the past the United States has had 
time, through trial and error, to develop 
new weapons systems. In the world 
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in which we live today, however, we can- 
not afford any delay in our technological 
advance and the development of weap- 
ons systems designed to meet any threat 
to our security. 

Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force, has said that to pre- 
vent a fatal technological surprise in the 
1970’s our military preparations m 
include capabilities in space. I think it 
is indeed fortunate that we have such a 
man with the military experience, sound 
judgment, foresight, and dynamic per- 
sonality to lead our Air Force in these 
critical and uncertain times. General 
LeMay is more than a great military 
leader. He is a military statesman. 

The Air Force magazine for May 1962, 
carried an article by General LeMay en- 
titled “The Ultimate Weapon Is Fore- 
sight.“ I wish that every American 
could have the opportunity to read this 
article. The message it carries is vital 
to our national security. 

Believing that my colleagues will find 
the article as interesting and thought 
provoking as I did, I request that it be 
inserted in the Appendix of the Recor? 
under permission previously granted: 

THE ULTIMATE WEAPON Is FORESIGHT 

(By Gen. Curtis E. LeMay) 

(Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, Chief of Staff of the 
U.S, Air Force, is probably the world’s most 
noted airman. Prior to his present assign 
ment, he served as Vice Chief of Staff and 85 
commander of the Strategic Air 
A native of Columbus, Ohio, his service career 
dates back to 1929, when he completed flight 
training after receiving his B.S. in engineer- 
ing from Ohio State University. The above 
article is a slightly condensed version of an 
address by the general at Assumption Col- 
lege, Worcester, Mass., March 28.) 

The military point of view is a figure of 
speech often used to describe something that 
really doesn't exist in our country. The 
views of our military men differ just as much 
as do the views of Congressmen from difer- 
ent districts, or clergymen of different faiths 
or scientists of different backgrounds. 

Like other responsible citizens, most mili- 
tary men try to study problems objectivelf 
and judge proposals honestly. But we 
different background experience in the solu 
tion of our problems. We appreciate prob- 
lems differently because of this difference in 
experience. And we don’t always agree. 
it seems to me wrong to suppose that some 
kind of thought control produces only one 
military viewpoint on our problems, ere 
is no such thing in our country. There are 
many military viewpoints. 

What follows is, from my point of view 
as a military man. In our world that h 
witnessed great changes in the last few years. 
a military point of view must consider space 
as a new factor in our foreign affairs. 
should therefore like to * * discuss this 
new factor that will influence greatly 
country’s future. And I am going to de- 
scribe my ideas that seem valid from DY 
background in aviation and my experience 
with military problems. 

The field of knowledge that is producing 
our capabilities in space today has its origin 
in the development of aviation. And the 
problems of space development are mu 
the same as problems that confronted the 
growth of aviation. But our world 
changed swiftly since World War II, and it 15 
changing swiftly today. Now, we can 
longer take long years to recognize coming 
problems and more long years to theorl#? 
about their solution as we did with 
in the 1920's and 1930's. In today’s world 
we have a hostile competitor for the solution 
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of every problem—political, technical, and 
Strategic. On the outcome of this competi- 
tion depends our military security and our 
leadership of the free world. 

Let me give you an example of the way we 
were slow to recognize coming prob- 
lems * * *. Almost half a century ago Dr. 
Robert Goddard proved the validity of rocket 
Propulsion principles in a vacuum, These 
are the principles applied today to launch 
intercontinental missiles, satellites into 
orbit, and interplanetary probes. They will 
be applied to launch our lunar expedition 
and return it to earth. They will probably 
be applied to control maneuverable vehicles 
in space some day. 

But it took a long time for us to recognize 
the importance of Goddard's work, even 
though he continued this work until 1945. 
In 1929 he demonstrated the first successful 
liquid-fueled rocket flight at Auburn, Mass. 

Many times during these years Dr. God- 
dard successfully demonstrated rocket- 
engine performance, and technical reports on 
his work were widely published by the Smith- 
Sonian Institution. 

But it was after that, in 1936, that a rep- 
resentative of the Army Air Corps visited 
Goddard to assess officially the military value 
of his work, He reported that there was little 
military value in it, but that rockets would 
appear useful to drive turbines. And we 
did little to exploit Goddard’s work unfil 
after World War II. We can't afford to make 
that kind of mistake today. 

We were not only slow to recognize the 
value of Goddard's work, we were also slow 
to see that it was part of a growing problem. 

Goddard's work was recognized in Ger- 
Many and Russia as early as 1920. By 1923 
a technical study of the rocket in a space 
environment was published in Germany. By 
1929 the first of nine volumes of an encyclo- 
Pedia on space travel was published in the 
Soviet Union. In 1930 the German Army, aft- 
er reviewing the work of Goddard and others, 
decided to establish a rocket program and to 
equip an artillery proving ground to develop 
Military missiles. In 1934 the first Soviet 
liquid-propellant rocket was successfully 


In 1987 the German Army and Air Force 
Opened the rocket research station at Peene- 
munde on the Baltic Sea. This is where 
they developed the V-1 and V-2 missiles of 
World War II. Those missiles lacked only 
nuclear warheads to make them effective 
Strategic weapons. Also in 1937, the Soviet 
Union established rocket test centers at 
Kazan, Moscow, and Leningrad. And after 
the war, they captured and put to work in 
the Soviet Union a number of German per- 
sonnel and missiles from the German arsenal 
at Peenemünde, ; 

The strategic problem of intercontinental 
Missiles and space operations was impending 
when Germany and the Soviet Union decided 
to pursue the development of Goddard's 
knowledge. We might even say that the 
Conditions for the strategic missile problem 
Were established when Goddard acquired his 

ledge of rocket propulsion. After all, 
in our society we cannot keep men’s minds 
Under lock and key. Goddard’s knowledge 
Would be gained by those who wanted it. 
We cannot control what men will do with 
their knowledge. And problems arise not 
Only from what men do with their knowl- 
Paige they also arise from what men fail 

0. 


I suppose World War II is one classic exam- 
ple of the kind of problem that can arise 
from what men fail to do. For a long time, 
We failed to stop Hitler at any point in his 
Continual march of aggression. And finally 

brought much of the world to ruin. 

There were many reasons why no na- 

tried to stop Hitler before his march 
into Poland. And I don’t wish to over- 
Simplify the reasons. But one important 
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reason was that no nation, or alliance of 
nations, outside of Germany had strategic 
capabilities in being that were clearly su- 
perior to the Germans. 

The weapons of all major powers were 
much alike—and the Germans might have 
been a little better during the 1930's. No 
nation had the advantage of a breakthrough 
in new weapons and none held great quan- 
tities of arms, but Germany had the great- 
est quantity. No other nation wanted the 
burden of a large military establishment, but 
Germany developed one. f 

I think we could have obtained enough 
strategic advantage from the development 
of our technology to deter Hitler without 
large standing armies. Let me give you an 
example. In 1922 our National Bureau of 
Standards published one of the first studies 
of the jet-propulsion engine. Stanford Moss 
at General Electric had already developed 
the supercharger. This supercharger turbine 
technology was the essential basis for the 
design of a turbojet engine, Eight years 
later in 1930, Frank Whittle, a British Air 
Force officer, obtained British patents for 
turbojet engines. And so the stage was set 
for the American or British development of 
the jet engine. But it was the Germans 
who were the first to fly a jet airplane. They 
did it in 1939. It was several years later, 
during the war, that the British and we be- 
gan to build jet airplanes. In the mean- 
time, the Germans had them in operational 
squadrons. 

We probably could have had them before 
Hitler. And if we had had them, Hit- 
ler would have had to reckon with their 
superior performance even if he did have a 
large air force. 

Another example. After Marconi invented 
the radio he reported in 1922 that radar 
could be developed, and he described how 
it would work. It wasn’t until 13 years later 
that the development of radar was seriously 
considered in Britain. In the meantime, we 
had made some important observations and 
studies bf radar in our own country. Again 
the stage was set. And when radar was 
finally developed, it was a real breakthrough 
that gave the British the margin they 
needed to win the battle of Britain in 1940 
But we could have had radar much sooner 
and Hitler would have had to reckon with 
this too. 

Of course this kind of strategic anticipa- 
tion and development would have been called 
an arms race. But we might have deterred 
Hitler at least long enough for the rest of 
the world to organize its opposition to him. 
It would have been a struggle between 
laboratories and learning and men's minds 
instead of a ruinous war. We didn’t make 
the choice for the development of arms in 
the 1930's and we probably could not have 
done so in the political climate of those 

ears. 
z The choice between what our societies will 
do and what they will not do is always a 
political choice. And the process of choos- 
ing often takes years longer than the ac- 
tion itself after the choice has been made. 

Twenty years after the Germans had 
bombed London from zeppelins and night- 
bomber aircraft in World War I, we had only 
13 B-17's. Later the B-17 was the main- 
stay of our bomber force in Europe in World 
War II. 

Two years after we had 13 B-17’s that flew 
140 miles an hour, the Germans flew the first 
jet aircraft. We could have had B-17's years 
earlier than that, and we tried to get them. 
But we spent those years in making a choice. 
Part of making the choice was listening to 
argument. 

We heard arguments that Army bombers 
should not be designed to fly farther than 
300 miles from our shoreline. And this argu- 
ment came 17 years after the old, early 
Army bombers under General Mitchell had 
sunk the captured German battleship 
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Ostfriesland, the light cruiser Frankfort, and 
the destroyer G-102. And later, we sank the 
obsolete battleships Alabama, Virginia, and 
New Jersey. But still the argument was that 
bombers weren't supposed to fly more than 
300 miles from our shores. Those years of 
choice were the years when bombs were fall- 
ing regularly on Chinese cities and, in Spain, 
on Barcelona. 

Most of us think of Lindbergh's flight from 
New York to Paris as the event that drama- 
tized the new era of aviation. And yet, 10 
years after Lindbergh's flight, Pan American 
and Imperial Airways survey flights across 
the North Atlantic were the 11th and 12th 
successful nonstop transatlantic flights com- 
pleted out of 85 attempts made up to that 
time. So we didn't develop aviation very 
rapidly after Lindbergh's flight. 

We had to choose many times between 
what we would do and what we would not 
do in aviation. And there were all kinds of 
arguments about each choice. An aeronau- 
tical authority of his day said that airplanes 
would never fly faster than 440 miles per 
hour. There were other arguments that 
there was a maximum size and weight for 
airplanes and therefore a maximum range 
that airplanes could attain. Later there 
were arguments about the sound barrier— 
we could never fly faster than sound. And 
there was the argument about the heat bar- 
rier. Ail these arguments turned out to be 
wrong. But they prolonged the time it took 
to make our choice. But the political choice 
between things we would do and things we 
would not do was determined by much more 
than these technical arguments. There 
were economic arguments—and there were 
philosophical arguments. 

In the 1920's and 1930's when we were de- 
veloping aviation we had also pursued a 
policy of disarmament—mainly naval dis- 
armament. The public attitude was to sup- 
port a policy of isolationism if possible and 
neutrality at most. The popular idea that 
our country should never become involved 
in what we called Europe's wars was a very 
powerful idea. And it certainly influenced 
the political choice between the development 
and deferment of new weapons. 

Now we face the problem of choosing what 
we should do and what we should not do 
about the development of military capabili- 
ties in space. And there is technical argu- 
ment, economic argument, and philosophical 
argument about our political choice, 


The popular ideas accepted by the public 
today will probably influence the political 
way we choose our capabilities in space. 
The powerful ideas of today are not the 
neutrality and isolationism ideas of the 
1920's and 1930's. The powerful ideas of to- 
day are new and peculiar to our time. 

Not too many years ago, for example, the 
public was accustomed to the idea that the 
Defense Department would provide for our 
external security. The job of keeping 
America secure was the military's, under the 
direction of the President, and with appro- 
priations voted by the Congress. 

Today a new phenomenon has tended to 
disassociate this public image of security 
from the Defense Department. This phe- 
nomenon fogs the vision. It outmodes 
classical ways to deal with security problems. 
And it confuses our efforts to develop a work- 
able national military strategy. 

This phenomenon is a condition in which 
many people question whether security will 
in fact be provided by the Armed Forces if 
they are called on to perform. 

Historically, the Armed Forces provide se- 
curity by. protecting lives and property from 
enemy forces. If the man on the street 
comes to believe that this type of protection 
will involve the destruction of the persons 
being protected as well as the aggressor, then 
to him, obviously, the cure has become as 
painful as the disease. 
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To a person who believes this, military ac- 
tion no longer promises the security tradi- 


| 
£ 
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This is the subject I want 
this point. I feel this is vi 
not only to the solution of modern military 
problems in space but to many other prob- 
lems as well. 

An ancient Greek once wrote that the art 
of war is, in the last resort, the art of keep- 
ing one's freedom of action. This thought 
has stood up through the ages and is perti- 
nent here. 

When all is sald and done, we maintain 
military forces to give us freedom to exercise 
national power, Some of our new strategic 
literature tells us that our present posture 
gives the statesman too little freedom of 
action, too little room to maneuver. It says 
that today’s nuclear posture doesn't lend 
itself to control, that limited actions won't 
remain limited. And it also says that missile 
forces don’t give enough time for decision 
and negotiation. 

I don't subscribe a hundred percent to all 
these ideas. I think there are many ways 
that you can maintain a nuclear posture and 
still have freedom of action. And I am cer- 
tainly not suggesting that we stop building 
missile and manned weapon systems—they 
pid a= Sra allen ace abe OA agai ad 
come. But I do recognize this 

Each dominant war system that has 
emerged in this century has tended to in- 
crease the danger attached to the exercise 
of national power and to complicate the 
statesman's job. Instead of making his work 
easier and giving him the variety of options 
he desires, these new weapons have closed 
in steadily on his maneuver room until today 
he senses he has none at all. 

Seapower was an ideal tool for the dip- 
Iomat.. War and the threat of war were far 
removed from his shores and there was all 
kinds of time for decision. This offered the 
diplomat lots of maneuver room. 

But each succeeding war system, built on 
an expanding technology, has cut into the 
statesman's art. Large land war systems, for 
example, resulted in wide damage, huge costs, 
and they couldn't always be controlled for 
the purpose of national power. The First 
World War was a good example of how such 
systems could expand war beyond control. 

More recently, the jet bomber came on the 
scene to remove land and sea barriers. It 
offered almost unrestricted access to an 
enemy's forces. It reduced the time for de- 
cision. And, with its atomic payload, it in- 
creased the scope of destruction. 

Finally, today, the ICBM has severely 
limited the statesman's maneuver room. In 
a word, then, security has declined and the 
exercise of national power has been restricted 
as technology has advanced. 

Faced with this kind of dilemma, the 
statesman has tried to increase his maneuver 
room by other means. This search for 
security, excited by arguments over nuclear 
Weapons, has taken two main directions in 
the last several years. One involves nuclear 
disarmament. The other addresses various 
ways to deter nuclear war. These are the 
powerful ideas of our time. 

Most people recoil from the idea of build- 
ing military space capabilities because they 
see this as a further cause for instability and 
a needless extension of a nuclear arms race 
that, in their view, has already gone too far. 

When you lump their arguments together 
with those of the very logical and calm fel- 
low who asks why try to deter nuclear war 
by taking the nuclear weapon into space— 
since we can already do an impressive job 
with it from here on earth—when you get 
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the total effect of these arguments, then you 
have a lot of tough opposition to military 
space systems. You have economic, tech- 
8 opposition. 
But there is one point which all of these 
ideas miss. 


Their entire emphasis is on the nuclear 


weapon. Some of them favor nuclear dis- 
armament or nuclear arms control. Others 
strive for nuclear deterrence. They all look 
on nuclear weapons as the last and final form 
of weapons that man will devise—and as 
weapons that will always determine the out- 
come of wars. 

They look on space operations merely as an 
extension of the use of nuclear weapons. 

This may not be the case at all. 

Our national security in the future may 
depend on armaments far different from any 
we know today. And, believe me, they won't 
be ultimate weapons either. 

Perhaps they will be weapons that enable 
us to neutralize earth-based ICBM's. 

Perhaps they will be weapons that strike 
with the of light. That kind of speed 
makes the 15,000-mile-an-hour ICBM a rela- 
tively slow moving target. 

If a new generation of space weapons can 
neutralize an aggressor’s ICBM's, then the 
world will enter a new era in warfare, or in 
the prevention of warfare. 

What I am saying is that space capabilities 
may bring about the technological disarma- 
ment of nuclear weapons. 

Let me give you one brief example of what 
I am talking about: Beam-directed energy 
weapons may be used in space. And the 
energy directed by these weapons could 
travel across space essentially with the speed 
of light. This would be an Invaluable char- 
acteristic for the interception of ICBM war- 
heads and their decoys, 

We've looked into the phenomena asso- 
ciated with this kind of weapon. We have 
evidence from scientific papers they have 
published that the Soviets are also inter- 
ested. And Khrushchev himself has boasted 
publicly about “fantastic weapons.” 

Suppose the Soviets were first to develop 
advanced weapons of this sort and to em- 
ploy them aboard maneuvering spacecraft? 

If they could neutralize our ICBM’s with 
such a system, they could change the bal- 
ance of decisive power in their favor. 

If they could neutralize satellites and 
spacecraft with such a weapon, they could 
prevent us from developing an equal defense 
against their ICBM's. 

And they could even prevent us from going 
into space for peaceful purposes. 

I don't think it is an exaggeration to say 
that with such a capability an enemy would 
have the potential to dominate the world. 
He would have the military superiority 
essential to support all forms of aggressive 
policies to pursue his objectives. 

Never before has there been so great a need 


national military strategies have been based 
on principles of war learned in equally as 
Many centuries of military experience. 
Those lessons came hard. And they came at 
a great cost in lives and in gold and in na- 
tional power. 

When Nathan Bedford Forrest said that 
the secret of success in battle was “to get 
there first with the most men,” he was rec- 
ognizing principles of war that have been 
successful for more than 2,500 years. We 
ignore those lessons at our peril. Modern 
war is far too destructive to apply those prin- 
ciples exactly the way General Forrest would 
have applied them. Today, the desired way 
to apply those principles is by strategic an- 
ticipation and development. For if we are 
not the first with the most capability, we are 
very likely to be too late with too Nttle. 

In the past 15 years it has been the Soviets 
who have been too late with too little: 
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The atomic bomb canceled the advantages 
of Soviet capabilities for mass aggression at 
the end of World War U when the Soviets 
maintained extremely large military forces 
and began to build modern air forces. 

The development of our effective air de- 
fenses with nuclear weapons circumvented 
slower Soviet efforts to develop a long-range- 
bomber striking force. 

The rapid development of the B-47 jet 
bomber force in the Strategic Alr Command 
frustrated Soviet intentions to control the 
aerospace in areas vital to our interests. It 
also countered their ability to employ their 
masses of men and aircraft in long wars of 
attrition. It forced them to build strong alr 
defenses and, by diverting their resources, 
retarded the development of their strategic 
striking forces. 

In the same manner, the rapid aye 
ment of our missile-warning systems and 
second-generation ballistic missiles has 
frustrated Soviet efforts to seize a strategic 
advantage in this area with their ICBM’s. 

We have maneuvered our strategic advan- 
tage to counter the Soviets in each of these 
developments. But each time they have 
come closer to winning the contest for stra- 
tegic advantage. The race for missile domi- 
mance has thus far been marked by an un- 
comfortably close margin and it has not 
been clear who enjoyed the margin. And it 
is a well-known fact that the Soviets now 
lead us in the fleld of booster thrust for both 
missile and space development. 

One danger to our security will come from 
Soviet efforts to exploit this situation. An- 
other and greater danger can come from our 
willingness to accept and perpetuate this 
status quo—elther through fear of destabil- 
izing this relationship, or through resigning 
ourselves to arguments that nothing can be 
done about it. 

In this situation, one significant strategic 
requirement for both sides is to develop the 
capability to neutralize opposing ICBMs. 
But we could become preoccupied with the 
requirement stated this way. 

We could become so preoccupied that we 
might overlook an equally important one— 
to retain forces that can control the aero- 
space. This includes the area from the 
earth's surface all the way up to and includ- 
ing what we now know as outer space. 

Controlling the aerospace from the earth's 
surface on out into space is going to take 
modern versions of missiles and manned air- 
craft, and it is going to take manned and 
unmanned spacecraft. It would do no good 
to leapfrog into outer space without a simul- 
taneous ability to control the lower aero- 
space. 

I have said many times that I believe we 
should never replace tested and reliable 
weapons with new and unproven ones until 
we are sure the new one can either do a 
better job or a necessary job that cannot be 
done at all by the old systems. In short, I 
believe in having in-being protection along 
with progress. 

Achieving that protection in being along 
with progress will require a great deal of 
wisdom and courage in the years immedi- 
ately ahead. We will need in-being forces 
that can control each stratum of the aero- 
space. At the same time, we will have to 
plan for the future. The long leadtimes to 
develop modern weapon systems and the fact 
that those weapon systems could hand the 
developer a decisive advantage will demand. 
that we handle our military resources with 
a balance far more delicate than ever before. 

So when I call for the development of mili- 
tary space capabilities I am not forgetting 
that there is a simultaneous requirement to 
update our capabilities in the other strata 
of the aerospace. 

Nevertheless, there is this fact of very long 
leadtimes between inception and a combat 
capability with modern weapons. This 
means that we have to start now on the 
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systems of the future. I think we can start 
with what we know now. 

Military space capabilities will eventually 
be the choice made by our political process. 
What we should do is to expedite the process 
by recognizing the advantages of developing 
military space systems as quickly as possible. 

We can be reasonably sure of one thing. 
Whatever we do, the Soviets already have 
recognized the Importance of these new de- 
velopments and they are moving at full speed 
for a decisive capability in space. 

If they are successful, they can deny space 
to us. I don't believe it is necessary to dwell 
any longer on the strategic consequences of 
such a situation. 

All of us join in hoping we will make real 
Progress toward disarmament and true peace, 
While we wait for distinct signs that we are 
in fact making progress toward disarmament, 
we must continue to make adequate prepa- 
rations for freeman's defense. To prevent a 
fatal technological surprise in the 1970's, 
those preparations must include capabilities 
in space. 


Twentieth Anniversary of the WAVES 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


Or HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, on July 
30, 1942, President Roosevelt signed a 
bill authorizing the formation of the 
WAVES—Women Accepted for Volun- 
teer Emergency Service. At the peak of 
World War II, 80,000 Waves were on 
duty carrying out a wide range of tasks 
including parachute rigger, gunnery in- 
structor, communication specialist, and 
aerologist. During the past 20 years, 
Over 138,000 Waves have served in the 
Navy. Though beginning as an emer- 
gency organization, they are now 5,500 
strong, a respected and valued element 
of our Regular and Reserve Navy Forces. 
As they begin their 21st year, I am sure 
my colleagues join me in saluting them 
and wishing the Waves 20 times 20 more 
years of devoted service to our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, last Friday, at the U.S. 
Navy Training Center at Bainbridge, 
Md., where our Waves receive their re- 
cruit indoctrination, a class of 61 recruits 
completed their training and heard Un- 
der Secretary of the Navy Fay praise 
them “as an example for women in the 
Whole country.” He also presented the 
American Spirit Honor Medal to one of 
my constituents, Miss Lotus P. Bugbee, of 
Kailua, Hawaii, awarded for her leader- 
ship and devotion to duty. Miss Bugbee 
Was also judged the honor woman of 
her company and during the training 
Period was selected as the recruit petty 
Officer of her company. We, of Hawaii, 
Are indeed proud of Miss Bugbee for her 
truly outstanding achievements and wish 
her smooth sailing during her navy tour. 

In recognition of the 20th anniversary 
of the WAVES, I insert, under unani- 
Mous consent, two articles in the REC- 
Ord. The first, by Mohammed Rauf, Jr., 
appeared in the July 21 edition of the 
Washington Evening Star and the other, 
Written by William O. Foss, was pub- 
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lished in the July issue of Our Navy 


The articles follow: 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 21, 1962] 
WAVES Han. ANNIVERSARY 
(By Mohammed Rauf, Jr.) 

BAINBRIDGE, Mp., July 21.—Twenty-two- 
year-old Lotus P. Bugbee's lustrous hair 
reached to her waist. She was very proud 
of it. So, no wonder she wept when, 10 
weeks ago, a barber attached to the WAVE 
training center here clipped her tresses to 
regulation neck length. 

But yesterday dark-eyed Lotus, of Kailu, 
Hawali, was the toast of everyone at the 
center when she was graduated first in the 
latest batch of seamen-apprentice company 
of 61 Waves to proudly march past Under 
Secretary of Navy Paul B. Fay, who told them 
that because of them the country will be a 
better place. 

The graduation exercises coincided with 
two other important events at the naval 
training center here. 

First, the day’s events were in celebration 
of the 20th anniversary of the founding of 
the WAVES. : 

Second, it also was the 20th anniversary 
of the founding of the Bainbridge Center. 


OTHERS WIN HONORS 


Besides Miss Bugbee, other girls who stole 
the show were Noreene Haprian, 24, of Fort 
Lauderdale, Flia., and Kay Ouimet, 19, of 
Napa, Calif. 

Miss Bugbee not only was judged the 
Honor Woman in her company but also was 
the recipient of the American Spirit Honor 
Medal for leadership and devotion to duty. 
During training she was the recruit chief 
petty officer of her company. 

Miss Haprian was honored for being the 
recruit commander, and Miss Oulmet (pro- 
nounced “we may”) was honored for being 
the assistant recruit chief petty officer. 


pared to surrender any of 
as women. 

Said Miss Bugbee: “Of course, we still ex- 
pect men to open the door for us. We want 
to make it clear that we are ladies first and 
Waves afterward.” 


FROM GIRLS TO WOMEN 


She said that 10 weeks of training at the 
center meant the difference for them be- 
tween being giris and women. 

“The drill was hard. The discipline was 
hard. But it knocked off a lot of our slop- 
piness and made better women out of us,” 
she said. 

She was seconded by Miss Haprian, who 
said: “This training in how to budget our 
time and how to lead an organized life will 
help us to be better wives and mothers. 

“Before we came here we thought we were 
well groomed. But now after this training 
in how to be tiptop in dress and every- 
thing, do we realize how little we knew 
before we came here.” 


DRILL EXHIBITION APPLAUDED 


Miss Ouimet concurred by adding that 
the training taught them clarity of thought 
and brought to them a deeper understand- 
ing of things. 

The part of the ceremony which drew the 
most applause was an exhibition of pre- 
cision marching by the drill team of the 
graduating class. 

Led by Janet Nelson, the 40-member team 
wearing black aiguillettes around the left 
shoulder went through such as marching “to 
the wind,” “in the squalls,” and the inter- 
change march, 

With the left hand on the watst, the team 
would go through the “pinball march,” re- 
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form and freeze — halt as if, all of a sudden, 
a spell had been put upon it. 

The exhibition ended with all the girls 
standing in a row and then producing 
wrapped pleces of oil cloth which spelled 
“1942 Waves 20th anniversary 1962.“ 

Under Secretary Fay flew for the march- 
past from Washington in a helicopter. It 
landed on the drill-ground, which is known 
as the grinder to the Waves. 

He called them “an example for women 
in the whole country,” and reminded them 
of their duty of upholding an image of 
dedication, in association with the defense 
forces of the Nation. 


From Our Navy magazine, July 1962] 

How WAVES Succeepen IN A Max's Navy 
é (By William O. Foss) 

“History will record that the WAVES ful- 
filled a great purpose.” 

So spoke President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
on the second anniversary of the WAVES. 

On July 30, 1962, when this elite distaff 
organization celebrates its 20th anniversary, 
the WAVES can be assured that history is 
well aware of the importance of woman- 
power in the U.S. Navy. Crystall ball gazers 
will tell you that seapower and womanpower 
will be going steady for quite some time. 

You could find plenty of skeptics who hee- 
hawed when President Roosevelt signed the 
legislation which created the WAVES on 
July 30, 1942. 

Skirts in a man’s Navy—it'll never work. 
A woman's place is in the kitchen. But 
women didn't stay in the kitchen during 
World War II. Millions of American women 
left the comforts of their homes to become 
Rosie the riveter in war plants, turning out 
ships, planes, guns, and tanks for our Armed 
Forces. The took over the lathe while the 
men picked up the guns and went off to 
fight the Axis. 

Even with women taking over men's jobs 
in the war industries, the Armed Forces still 
suffered from manpower shortage. Good, 
able-bodied soldiers and sailors, whose skills 
and training were needed on the fighting 
were being wasted in noncombatant 

Once again womanpower came to the fore. 
The Army got its WACS and the Navy solved 
its manpower shortage by establishing a 
Women's Reserve. 

To get things off to a smooth sailing, the 
Navy decided that its Women’s Reserve 
should be blessed with a catchy nickname, 
While the Army had no trouble translating 
the Women’s Army Corps into WACS, the 
Navy telescoped the words “Women Accepted 
for Volunteer Emergency Service" in 
WAVES. The monicker has since become a 


after President Roosevelt 
signed the bill which created the WAVES, 
Mildred McAfee, then president of Wellesley 
College, was sworn in as the first Director 
of the Women's Reserve. Miss McAfee, who 
had worked on an Advisory Educational 
Council, planning the training of women 
in the Navy, was given the rank of Heuten- 
ant commander. In November 1943 she be- 
came the first woman line officer to hold the 
rank of captain. 

With the naming of the Director and 
blessed with a catchy monicker, the 
WAVES wasted no time in moving into high 
gear. 

Thousands of young women invaded Navy 
recruiting services to volunteer. After 1 year 
of operation, the WAVES had 27,000 officers 
and enlisted women, with another 10,000 
women in training. 

Where men once had formed the entire 
staff of all Navy shore establishments, 
women took over and ran administrative 
and personnel offices, handled the mail, 
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manned control towers on airfields, served 
in communications centers, restored health 
to the wounded in naval hospitals, packed 
parachutes, served as gu and air navi- 
gation instructors, and generally performed 
hundreds of jobs which the male Navy had 
considered to be exclusively men’s jobs. 

But wars are to be fought by men, and by 
July 30, 1943—12 months after the estab- 
lishment of the Women’s Reserve, the 
WAVES had replaced enough officers and 
men to man the ships of a major task force, 
including a battleship, 2 large aircraft car- 
riers, 2 heavy cruisers, 4 light crulsers, and 
15 destroyers. 

Training schools for the female sailors 
sprung up at both civilian and naval activi- 
ties, with Hunter College in New York be- 
coming a Wave recruit training camp in 
early 1943. At one time in 1944, as many as 
5,000 Waves were training at Hunter Col- 
lege. 

Enlisted women also received their initial 
training as radiomen at the University of 
Wisconsin, as yeomen at Oklahoma A. & 
M., and as storekeepers at the University of 
Indiana. 

The first women officer-candidates reported 
for indoctrination at the U.S. Naval Training 
School, Northampton, Mass., in August 1942. 
The following November the Navy opened 
up another Wave officer training school at 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

In September 1944, the Congress passed a 
bill permitting Waves to volunteer for duty 
outside the continental United States. Less 
than 1 month later, the first Wave officers 
went overseas. The first large group of en- 
listed women marched down the gangplank 
of a transport in Pearl Harbor on January 
6, 1945. That same month a Wave was as- 
signed to duty in the Aleutian Islands as a 
weather observer. 

When the Japanese signed the surrender 
documents on the deck of the U.S.S. Missouri 
on September 2, 1945, some 86,000 officers 
and enlisted Waves were on duty at 900 
naval installations. They had made ayail- 
able 50,000 men for duty afloat or overseas 
and had taken over about 27,000 jobs in the 
greatly expanded Naval Shore Establishment. 

The important contribution to the war 
effort of those who remain behind to man 
the home front is not always understood or 
appreciated by the men facing danger on 
the fighting front. Only after the present 
becomes history do we learn to appreciate the 
work of our contemporaries. 

To get the true picture of the Waves’ con- 
tribution in World War II. we have only to 
turn back the pages of history and note these 
important achievements: 

Waves were on duty in nearly every type 
of shore activity including air stations, Naval 
hospitals, district headquarters, navy yards, 
and supply depots. 

Waves handled about 80 percent of the 
work in administration and supervision of 
the Navy mail service for the entire fleet 
and the Navy's extracontinental activities. 

In the Bureau of Naval Personnel, 70 per- 
cent of the Navy complement was made up 
of Waves. 

In Radio Washington, nerve center of the 
Navy worldwide communication system, the 
Waves composed 75 percent of the personnel. 

At Indian Head rocket powerplant, the 
Waves completely operated the rocket pro- 
pellent laboratory, manned one of the two 
firing bays and did approximately half of 
the ballistic calculations. 

About 13,000 Wayes were in the Hospital 
Corps, helping the sick and wounded. 

Waves performed an important part in 
the Navy's rehabilitation program, taking 
over such duties as occupational and physical 
therapy assistants or as instructors of the 
blind, deaf, and physically handicapped. 

` Thirty-eight ratings were opened to en- 
listed women. 
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About 30 percent of the Waves were as- 
signed to Naval aviation, They repaired 
planes, packed parachutes, collected weather 
information, were Link trainer instructors 
and gunnery instructors, directed air traffic 
from control towers and performed many 
other duties in connection with aviation. 

Getting supplies to the fleet and to ad- 
vanced bases, paying sailors and accounting 
for expenditures of the Navy were the duties 
of some 1,000 Wave officers of the Supply 
Corps. Assisting in this work were several 
thousand enlisted women serving as store- 
keepers, yeomen and seamen. 

The majority of Wave officers served as 
line officers. They held down such jobs as 
administrators, language specialists, radio 
and radar technicians, communicators, and 
educational services officers. 

Some 390 Wave officers were medical spe- 
clalists and served as laboratory technicians, 
dental hygienists, occupational and physical 
therapists, and the like. 

Wave officers also served in the Medical 
Corps, Dental Corps and Civil Engineer Corps. 

Wave officers in air activities included 
those who served as aerologists, assistant air 
transport officers and air navigation and Link 
celestial navigation instructor. 

About 80 Wave officers were designated 
as Naval Air Navigators and thus became 
the first women officers in any U.S. military 
organization to perform duties as part of a 
military air crew. They wore the ngs of 
the Naval Air Navigator on their uniforms. 
Their flights were made within the con- 
tinental United States. 

Sie Waves had done their wartime job 
well. 

“The splendid services rendered by the 
WAVES in naval activities ashore, and their 
uncomplaining spirit of sacrifice and devo- 
tion to duty at all times, are examples of 
the sincerity and character of the Women's 
Reserve which a grateful Navy will not for- 
get,” said Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz 
after the war. 

When V-J Day came—August 17, 1945— 
the WAVES stopped taking on recruits. By 
September 1946, the majority of those who 
had served their country so well had been 
discharged or released to inactive duty. 

Because of their valuable wartime service, 
the Navy was unwilling to give up entirely 
the programs for women. Navy officials 
couldn't see the WAVE organization become 
another war surplus item, so a small num- 
ber of WAVE officers and enlisted personnel 
were retained on active duty. 

In March 1946 the Navy sponsored legis- 
lation to authorize the enlistment and ap- 
pointment of women in the Regular Navy 
and in the Naval Reserve. However, the 
OK to make the WAVES a permanent insti- 
tution of the Navy was not given until 
June 12, 1948, when President Harry S. 
Truman signed the Women’s Armed Services 
Integration Act. The act provided for women 
to be enlisted and appointed in the Regular 
as well as the Reserve components of the 
Navy, Army, Air Force, and Marine Corps. 

While the manpower situation was not as 
critical as during World War II, the Navy 
found it necessary to recall to active duty a 
considerable number of WAVES reservists 
during the Korean war. There was no 
whimpering or complaints that I've already 
served“ to be heard from the called-up 
WAVES. 

With the WAVES becoming real partners 
instead of an auxiliary group of the Navy, the 
women received career opportunities equal 
to those available to male enlisted and of- 
ficer personnel, 

Except for the normal courtesies extended 
to women by chivalrous men, WAVES do not 
receive any special favors in the service. 
Women are subject to the same regulations 
and advancement in rating as men. They 
have the same compensation, benefits and 
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privileges as men and attend the same 
schools for training in their rating specialty. 

Today there are approximately 631 WAVES 
officers on active duty. 

Women officer candidates attend a 16-week 
course at the U.S. Naval Officer School 
(Women) Naval Station, Newport, R.I. 
Most of the officer candidates are college 
graduates, but women can apply for the 
program after completing 2 years of college 
studies. Women are commissioned as line 
officers or as staff officers in the Supply or 
Medical Service. 

Enlisted women are afforded excellent op- 
portunities to enter the officer career ranks. 
Not only can qualified enlisted Waves try 
for the regular officer programs, but they 
can try to—and do—win themselves a 4- 
year college scholarship under the highly 
successful Navy enlisted scientific educa- 
tion program. 

A recent accounting by the Bureau of Na- 
val Personnel showed that 5,760 active duty 
enlisted WAVES were serving in more than 
20 ratings. 

Another 4,000 officer and enlisted Waves 
serve in the Naval Reserve. 

In 1960 the Navy set up a special program 
to recruit young women into the Naval Re- 
serve. Those who join these Naval Reserve 
units attend 48 drills during the year. After 
a 12-month training period, they are reas- 
signed to another Reserve unit where they 
perform the same duties as their male con- 
temporaries. 

Both Regular and Reserve enlisted Waves 
undergo their recruit training at the Recruit 
Training Command, Bainbridge, Md. 

Women enlisting in the Regular Navy are 
assigned to naval activities within the 
United States. After 2 years they may be 
transferred to another activity in the States 
or when qualified, to oversea stations, The 
normal tour of duty is 18 to 24 months 
overseas and 3 years in the United States. 

The esprit de corps of the WAVES is very 
high, according to Capt. Winifred Quick Col- 
Uns, retiring Director of the WAVES. 

Captain Collins, who first took command 
of the WAVES in August 1957, retires in early 
August when she will be relieved by Comdr. 
Viola B. Sanders. Miss Sanders will get 
captain stripes when she assumes her new 
duties. 

A reason for the good morale in the WAVES 
is the high standards required for entry 
into the service. 

“Quality attracts quality,” said Captain 
Collins, explaining that the young girls who 
join the WAVES not only have high moral 
standards, possess charm and poise, but are 
also intelligent. 

Since the WAVES accept for enlistment 
only 1 out of every 10 applicants, about 75 
percent of WAVES recruits come from the 
top IQ levels. Ten percent of the young 
ladies have attended college. 

Do Waves make the Navy a career? 

Captain Collins, who was among the first 
group of women to be commissioned AS 
women officers in the Women's Reserve in 
1942, feels that many Waves intend to make 
the Navy a career. 

Incidentally, the first enlisted woman in 
the U.S. Armed Forces to complete 20 years 
of active duty was a Wave. Chief Store- 
keeper Barbara Metras was transferred to 
the Fleet Reserve on April 20, 1962, after 
completing her first 20. She is married to 
CWO George H. Metras, U.S. Navy, retired- 
They reside in Mattapoisett, Mass. 

The retention rate of the so-called first- 
termers is generally near the desirable 25- 
percentage figure, but many Waves succumb 
to love, marry and leave the service. 

However, many Waves who marry sailors 
remain in the service until the first baby 
comes along. 

Whenever possible, the Navy will attempt 
to have Navy husband-and-wife teams as- 
signed to the same geographical area. For 
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example, if the husband serves in a ship 
home-ported in Norfolg, the Wave wife 
might be assigned to duty in the 5th Naval 
District. However, such duty assignments 
are made only when the principals are 
scheduled for regular transfers. 

Waves have a reputation for being good 
Navy wives, said the retiring Waves Director, 
herself married to retired Rear Adm, How- 
ard L. Collins. Waves who marry sailors 
have a thorough understanding of the duties 
of thelr husbands, and therefore adjust more 
easily to the hustle-bustle life of service 
Tamilles. 

Looking into the future, WAVES Director 
Collins feels that the WAVES will be assigned 
to more important technical jobs as the 
Navy continues to expand and progress in 
the fields of electronics and space programs. 

As the Navy develops new ratings to fit 
into the new technical schemes, personnel 
Planners are constantly considering the pos- 
sibility of employing experienced women 
technicians in shore billets. 

While she is not agitating for new jobs, 
Captain Collins believes that the WAVES will 
be given increased responsibilities as the 
Navy continues to update its fighting equip- 
Ment and techniques. 

The success of the WAVES, from those early 
Confused and hectic days of World War II 
to today’s space age Navy, clearly shows that 
the original concept that a woman in uni- 
form is simply to free a man for combat is 
outmoded, 

WAVES are no longer a substitution, they 
are an institution. 


Anniversary of the Settlement of Utah 
by the Mormons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, it was on 
this day .115 years ago that the first 
band of hardy Mormon pioneers de- 
scended into the Great Sale Lake Valley 
and camped on the site of what is now 
Salt Lake City. There were 144 men, 3 
Women, and 2 boys in the group, and the 
embryo city was laid out with solemn 
ceremonies and consecrated with pray- 
ers. That story has been retold many 
times and never fails to stir the blood 
of a people dedicated to religious and 
personal freedom. 

Today, throughout Utah, the flags are 
fiying and the people are gathering to 
commemorate the event with parades 
and pageants. From the metropolis of 
Salt Lake down to the smallest hamlet 
in the State, men, women, and children 
are pausing to pay tribute once again to 
Our resolute forebears who crossed a 
thousand miles of dust and sagebrush 
and mountains to colonize a desert and 
found a State. It is a proud day in 
Utah—and a legal holiday by territorial 
legislature action since 1882. 

But even with the trapping of Pioneer 
Day to help us, it is hard to recognize 
covered wagon Utah in the modern 
Space age State in which we live. Utah 
has become the center of a booming mis- 
Sile industry, which has brought not only 
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growing prosperity, but many adjust- 
ments as well. 

Robert Cahn, writing in the Saturday 
Evening Post of April 1, 1961, character- 
ized in a few swift lines the great change 
which has come to Utah. I would like 
to quote briefly from his opening para- 
graphs; 

“If there is a place on this earth that no- 
body else wants, that’s the place I am hunt- 
ing for," Brigham Young asserted in the 
summer of 1847 as he led his hardy band of 
Mormons in search of a Zion where they 
could isolate themselyes from the world and 
practice their unique religious and social 
customs. ‘The place he found was a for- 
bidding, arid iand of rugged mountains and 
Vast emptiness, now known as Utah. 

A short time ago I stood with a Mormon 
friend in the foothills of the Wasatch 
Mountains behind Utah's capital, Salt Lake 
City, overlooking the panorama of the Great 
Salt Lake Basin. 

“Brother Brigham sure wouldn't recog- 
nize the place now,” my friend commented. 

Where Brigham had found only desert, salt 
flats, and a few cottonwood trees, we saw a 
bustling, tree-shaded city stretching its 
fingers for miles into the valley below. A 
thin veil of industrial haze hung over the 
scene where nearly 500,000 people now live 
and work, 

Today, after an arduous and sometimes 
violent century of evolution from religious 
empire to Federal territory to statehood, 
Utah finds itself in the midst of a new tran- 
sition with the dawning of the space age. 
Utahans, who for years have had little to 
boast about except their educational system 
and the spectacular scenery, look on with 
pride and amazement as their industrially 
delinquent State burgeons into one of the 
major defense arsenals in the West. An- 
nouncement of a new missile contract causes 
almost as much stir at church gatherings 
as at union meetings. Missile plants that 
have sprouted along the western front 
of the Wasatch fatten Utah workers’ wallets 
to the tune of $63 million a year. One 
out of every two Utahans employed in basic 
industries now works in defense or manu- 
facturing. 


A thorough and very interesting an- 
alysis of the impact of first the World 
War II military installations and then 
the missile industry on Utah is carried 
in the article entitled An End to Isola- 
tion” which appeared in Challenge for 
February 1961. Although I do not vouch 
for accuracy of details, this article pre- 
sents an interesting summary and I ask 
consent to place pertinent excerpts from 
the article in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue DEFENSE ÅGE COMES ro Uran: An END 
TO ISOLATION 
(By Frank A. Tinker) 

The armaments industry has been with 
us since the first spears and coats of mail 
were fashioned. In modern society, how- 
ever, this manufacturing complex has taken 
on intricate forms and is creating or mak- 
ing possible some highly unlikely communi- 
ties. Many of these are totally creatures of 
the moment, such as the missile sites in 
Florida or the atomic testing grounds in 
Nevada and New Mexico. When the neces- 
sity for them ends, these settlements will 
disappear, since there was little activity in 
them in the past and no reason for them 
to continue. Few people will be affected by 
their going. 
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Other communities were well established 
before the economic stimulant of arma- 
ments. They were not created by the arma- 
ments industry, and they will have other 
reasons for continuing after the need for 
armaments passes or its nature alters. Their 
adjustment to the invasion is much more 
severe because they do have the philosophy, 
the expectancy, and the background of 
permanency. Furthermore, their citizens 
will be affected if the defense industries 
pull out. Whether or not this will occur 
in any specific case is still speculative. Of 
more immediate concern is the impact of 
such an invasion upon a settled and abiding 
society. 

One of the most remarkable examples has 
occurred in Utah. Isolation and lack of 
industrial plants had inevitably caused 
many of the far-western communities to 
develop somewhat apart from the rest of 
the country. But, in addition, the peculiar 
history and outlook of Mormon society have 
tended to impart an even more insular 
character to the Utah valleys. The coming 
of an entire industry into this area might 
be expected to have revolutionary impact 
on the people's outlook. 

The story of the withdrawal of the Latter 
Day Saints to Utah a little over a century 
ago is familiar. But it is less well known 
how thoroughly they cut themselves off from 
the rest of the country. It certainly has 
been impressed upon many travelers or 
would-be settlers in this socioreligious com- 
munity that they were either out of place or 
simply unwanted, and that as recently as 
World War II. A schoolchild last year asked 
a newly arrived student if the people back 
East still thought Mormons wore horns and 
had many wives. This childish exaggeration 
reflected the residual attitude of proud 
separateness which has been common in 
Utah, 

One of the most colorful chroniclers of 
Western America, Wallace Stegner, described 
the possible conquest of this attitude in his 
excellent book, “Mormon Country”; “But if 
the tourists ever discover in numbers the 
back country that lies behind the loop of 
national parks and monuments, if they ever 
by any chance get up on Thousand Lake 
Mountain or the Aquarius Plateau, if they 
ever make their way to the Grandaddy Lakes 
Basin in the Uintahs, if the promoters ever 
succeed in exploiting to the full the skiing 
at Alta * * the valleys of the mountains 
are no longer going to provide sanctuary. 
The Gentile (non-Mormon) world, this time 
as tourists instead of miners or railroadmen 
or cowpunchers or scientific explorers, is go- 
ing to dilute Mormondom again, and from 
that dilution the separate and eccentric Mor- 
mon society may never emerge.” 

Mr. Stegner was only partly right. The 
skiers and tourists have indeed arrived in 
Utah during the past decade, but their in- 
fluence has not been comparable to that of 
the wave of defense industries which swept 
over the State, nor has it lived up to his 
expectations. 

At this point, it needs saying that Utah is 
only one example of a community whose 
character has been threatened by a defense 
invasion. Many other communities have had 
similar experiences. One of the most cher- 
ished traditions of America is its diversity; 
each region is proud of its own uniqueness. 
It is this hallowed personality, as well as the 
economic status quo, which is attacked by 
any flood of outsiders; and almost every 
region of the country has shown antagonism 
to large groups of newcomers for this reason. 
date n 5 case only in that its 

0 tion might be e to 
intensify this antagonism. nee 

Industrial Utah is made up of a single 
settlement lying along the western slopes of 
the Wasatch range, just east of the Great 
Salt Lake. This 75-mile-long development 
includes Salt Lake City, Ogden, Provo, and 
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Brigham City. In the past this has been the 
center of an economy supported by agricul- 
ture, metals, and transportation. The 
sugarbeet industry, developed and largely 
controlled by the Latter-day Saints Church, 
has provided a market for one of the major 
cash crops, and various vegetables are canned 
by large food processing companies. Kenne- 
cott’s cooper mines at Bingham are among 
the world's largest, and the United States 
Steel Co.’s mill at Geneva ranks first in the 
West. Due to its location, this valley has 
been a historic hub of travel and transport, 
particularly for railways. 


SELF-SUFFICIENT COMMUNITY 


Military organizations and contractors be- 
gan to arrive in the Valley of the Saints 
shortly after World War II started. They 
came to take advantage of the local labor 
supply. to move from crowded and vulner- 
able coastal areas, to be nearer the metals 
mined and smelted in Utah, and to make use 
of the State's unique distribution facilities. 
Into the midst of this self-sufficient commu- 
nity were suddenly thrown five huge mill- 
tary bases, one of which has had the largest 
single payroll in the State ever since. 
Moreover, unlike other wartime encamp- 
ments, these were adaptable to peacetime— 
or, at least, cold war—use. When the shoot- 
ing stopped, they scarcely paused in their 
growth. 

Hill Air Force Base has now become one 
of the major supply and repair centers of 
the Air Materiel Command, having the prime 
responsibility for several missiles and air- 
craft. The Utah General Depot at Ogden 
is a storage and distribution hub for Army 
units in the 11 Western States, and the 
naval supply depot at Clearfield performs 
much the same service for our Pacific fleet. 
West of Salt Lake City, the Dugway Proving 
Grounds is a center for testing and develop- 
ing our chemical and bacteriological weapons 
and defenses. The Tooele Ordinance Depot 
restores and reconditions large quantities of 
military ammunition. On all of these in- 
stallations, by far the largest percentage of 
employees are civilian residents of the area. 

With the dawn of the missile age, still an- 
other large boost was given to the valley's 
economy. During the last 4 years, four large 
companies have set up plants there, and 
one already established corporation was 
awarded a major contract. Sperry-Rand ar- 
rived in 1956 to work on intricate rocket 
systems and is now manufacturing the Ser- 
geant missile. Thiokol and Marquardt fol- 
lowed in the next year with ramjets, solid 
fuels, and the Matador, Falson, and Nike- 
Hercules weapons. The Hercules Powder Co. 
was awarded a large Minuteman contract 
in 1959, and in 1960 the Boeing Aircraft Co. 
arrived to start work on a new facility at 
Hill AFB in which it will assemble the 
Minuteman missile. 

Because of the myriad unlisted expendi- 
tures made by these companies and defense 
installations, it is almost impossible to meas- 
ure their complete contribution to the local 
economy. Some basic figures provide more 
than a hint, however. Utah's total income 
from the sale of farm products in 1959 was 
$166 million. A single military installation, 
Hill AFB, spent more than half this amount, 
$96 million, in wages and local requisitions. 
There are only 19 employers in Utah with 
more than 500 workers; 9 of these employers 
are engaged in defense work. The total non- 
farm employee force is about 273,000 and 
1 in 11 of these—25,000—is paid directly by 
the Federal Government for work on mili- 
tary installations. Over all, in 1959 nearly 
one-sixth of the State’s total personal income 
came from defense; of the $81.6 billion 
earned, $250 million came from these ex- 
penditures. 

This, of course, concerns mainly those per- 
sons working directly for the defense effort. 
It is difficult, however, to gainsay the in- 
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direct effect of defense spending. It is esti- 
mated that from 150 to 220 other citizens 
obtain a livelihood by furnishing services 
and goods to each 100 new workers in an 
area. 

From this assumption it could be sur- 
mised that the 33,000 jobs given to Utah 
by the defense effort actually support a min- 
imum of some 75,000 families—nearly a 
third of the State's population. But this 
does not take into account the number of 
wives who have gone to work because jobs 
are available, or the fact that many pro- 
viders of goods and services who were al- 
ready in business have expanded their oper- 
ations and not given way to incoming com- 
petitors. On the other hand, the large per- 
centage of metals and other goods produced 
in the State which wind up in the defense 
bins have not been counted either. In any 
case, it is clear that defense plays an in- 
ordinately important part in Utah's economic 
life. 

ALTERED MOVEMENT 


In offering employment here for outsiders, 
or many persons who might otherwise not 
have stayed in the State, this new Industry 
has already altered the traditional movement 
of population, Since the State still ranks 
32d in the United States in per capita in- 
come, even a small addition to income would 
prove critical for many persons. But there 
was no such trifling addition. Between 1954 
and 1959 the average U.S. citizen increased 
his income by 33 percent; along Utah's 
Wasatch front this gain was more than 44 
percent. 

Prior to World War II, there was marked 
emigration from the valleys of Zion because 
of a high birth rate (about one-third above 
the national average) and insufficient local 
opportunities to sustain the resultant 
growth. With the beginning of the 1940's, 
however, this trend was reversed, and today 
there is a net inflow of young families 
amounting to approximately 40,000 persons 
over the last decade, This influx and the 
retention of those who reached maturity 
increased Utah’s work force by 22 percent 
between 1950 and 1959. Only eight other 
States bettered this figure. 

Probably the most noticeable effect of 
Utah's defense gains has been the almost 
complete urbanization of the population. 
This, in an area so vast and historically de- 
voted to the good moral influence of agricul- 
ture, Is a transformation indeed. Although 
the total population increased by 28 percent, 
13 of Utah's 29 counties lost population dur- 
ing the last decade. Over three-fourths of 
the State's citizens now dwell in its single 
metropolitan strip. More than 550,000 of 
Utah's 880,000 people live in just 3 of the 
metropolitan counties. One of them, Salt 
Lake, has added nearly 40 percent to its rolls 
during this period. 

Urbanization is a national trend that, in 
Utah, is accentuated by defense work. As 
far as the practical Utahan is concerned, this 
work is as good as any other, and he is 
usually happy to see it arrive, whatever the 
accompanying difficulties. Further, he al- 
most desperately wants to be assured that 
it will not depart. One of the best ways to 
start an argument in this area is by remark- 
ing that these industries are temporary by 
their very nature and will eventually give 
way to other means of defense or even be 
eliminated by a disarmament program. 

HALT IN EMIGRATION 


Has the arrival of defense industries 
brought about great changes in the Mormon 
character and society? As yet, no such con- 
clusion is warranted. For one thing, much 
of the growth in population resulted from 
a halt in emigration. In addition, the pull 
of this society upon its departed members is 
very strong. Several of the new companies 
found that a large percentage of their em- 
ployees were former Utahans, encouraged to 
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come home by the, ꝓrospect of employment. 

This is not an e ly local phenomenon. 
The Okies“ who fied to the milk and honey 
of California returned to the dusty flatlands 
us soon as there was an economic reason for 
the move. Indeed, though almost any up- 
rooted citizen of our increasingly fluid so- 
ciety may go wherever there are good pros- 
pects of employment, he will go most 
willingly to his former hqme, 

At present, only the structure of the com- 
munity in Utah has been seriously altered 
by the coming of the defense dollar. 
Mainly, this has amounted to an increased 
concentration of the population, with all the 
attendant responsibility and difficulties being 
placed on the metropolitan areas and their 
government, 

The individual, under the presumably 
leavening influence of new arrivals, has not 
shown many signs of experiencing a revolu- 
tionary change of attitude. He has cer- 
tainly gained a new interest in national and 
international affairs, but, so far, only to the 
extent that they affect his pocketbook. He 
is most apt to consider these momentous 
affairs from the same provincial standpoint 
he cherished previously, and possibly from 
an even more self-centered attitude than he 
showed before his income became so depend- 
ent upon continued conflict, In other areas, 
such persons have gradually become more 
prone to rely on Federal programs of aid, 
such as that proposed now for education. 
Overall, the Government dollar loses some 
of the taint it may have had, 

As yet, few communities such as that in 
Utah have been deserted by their generous, 
demanding tenant. Defense, as it is being 
managed today, incorporates its activities 
into the basic economic life of the region 
and is an entirely new factor. What changes 
it has brought seem to be confined to the 
mechanical operation of the host society. 
Whatever permanent change modern defense 
spending manages to effect in the individual 
will have to wait to be proved until that 
spending has ceased. At present, these al- 
terations are superficial and quite likely to 
be as transient as the coin that caused them. 


Selling Public Timber 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
submit for reprinting in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp a timely editorial from 
the New York Times of July 21. It is 
entitled Selling Public Timber“: 

SELLING PUBLIC TIMBER 

Secretary of Agriculture Freeman has an- 
nounced that more sawtimber is being logged 
in the national forests than in any previous 
period in history, and that the Forest Serv- 
ice has reduced appraised stumpage prices 
substantially in a “great effort * * * to 
help timber purchasers and counteract the 
depressed conditions of the industry.” He 
said the administration had asked Congress 
for increased funds for forest development 
roads” to accelerate the harvest. 

We hope the Secretary will keep in mind 
two facts. One is that the timber he is 
Selling belongs to the public, and the public 
has a stake in the stumpage prices. The 
other is that the purposes for which the na- 
tional forests were established are broader 
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than the subsidization of the timber in- 
dustry. 

As with every major industry, the lumber 
manufacturers have experienced periods of 
oversupply, competition, and recession, as 
well as prosperity. If the idea becomes fixed 
that it is the Forest Service's duty to come 
to the rescue of the industry whenever it is 
in trouble, it will be difficult to draw the line 
When the loggers demand access to vital 
watersheds and wilderness areas. By its op- 
Position to the wilderness bill, which pro- 
poses to reserve only 8 percent of the total 
area of the national forests for the conserva- 
tion of scenic and recreational resources, 
the industry has demonstrated it would 
not hesitate to demand such access. 


Where to, America? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, the Rev- 
erend Earl Hall, pastor of the Norman- 
dale Baptist Church of Montgomery, 
Ala., recently delivered a sermon titled 
“Where to, America?” His is a timely 
Message and one from which all of us 
can increase our spiritual strength: 

WHERE TO, AMERICA? 

(A sermon preached by Earl M. Hall to the 
Normandale Baptist Church, Montgomery, 
Ala., July 1, 1962) 

(Nehemiah 1: 1-2: 4; text 2: 3) 
INTRODUCTION 

“Where to, America?” ‘The ability to an- 
Swer this question rests somewhat on a 
Proper understanding of where we have been 
and where we are now. If you are going 
anywhere you have to start from where you 
are, And where you are determines the di- 
Tection you have to take to get where you 
Want to go. 

I, THE HERITAGE OF OUR PAST 


Where have we been? What has been in 
Our Nation's past? The destiny of America 
is forever conditioned by her heritage. How- 
ever bold may be the attempts of our present 
leaders to conquer the New Frontier, our 
National progress and security can only be 
Safe as we keep a watchful eye on the land- 
marks of the receding past. 

The Christian philosopher, Emile Caillet, 

picturesquely commented: “Once the 
ultimate reference of our history is lost, the 
pe of our reality is bound to turn into 
& wasteland where genuine historians yield 
to highly paid, popularizing newscasters. 
In the measure our Nation gets out of touch 
With its own history, it is likely to witness 
& transvaluation of values according to which 
the idols of the day, whether pros, crooners, 
or other entertainers are called upon to fill 
the void brought about by the loss of our 
true vision.” 1 È 

If then, our future is forever conditioned 
by our past, let us ask: “What is our heri- 
tage? What is it that made America great? 
What is the American dream? What makes 
America different from other nations? What 
Goes she have to give to the rest of the world? 

t do our soldiers fight to preserve? What 

Cur national purpose?“ 

The inability of our leadership in recent 
Years to answer these questions intelligently, 


— 


Emile Caillet, “America’s Call As a Na- 
tion,” Christianity Today, June 19, 1961, p. 7. 
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positively, and patrioticaly has led us into 
great confusion. We have been em 

on the battlefields of Korea, in Cuba, in 
Berlin, and now in Laos. We have made com- 
promises at the summit-conference tables 
and in the halls of the United Nations which 
have contributed to the gains of world 
communism in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
South America. We have experienced con- 
fusion in domestic affairs as government has 
more and more invaded the personal, busi- 
ness, and State rights of its citizens. 

The ability to deal wisely with domestic 
and foreign affairs is definitely related to a 
proper understanding of our national pur- 
pose. Confusion as to national purpose has 
marred the American image before many na- 
tions and has turned once friends into 
either neutrals or enemies. Such confusion 
has led to our retreat as a world leader and 
put us farther down the road to socialism. 

Our national purpose, rightly understood, 
is rooted in a spiritual heritage. America is 
the only remaining nation on earth that 
had its begining in the determination of its 
Founding Fathers to establish a nation to 
the glory of God. Far as our present and 
past leadership may have departed from this 
purpose, yet it was in the mind of William 
Bradford and John Carver when they drew 
up the Mayflower compact just before they 
landed on the American shore in 1620. In it 
they said: In the name of God, Amen. We, 
having undertaken for the glory of God and 
for the advancement of the Christian faith, 
do, by these presents, solemnly and 
mutually, in the presence of God and one 
another, covenant and combine ourselves 
into a civil body politic.” 

The same intent was stated in the Rhode 
Island compact, an example of the com- 
pacts made by the other 12 States, a few years 
later. We, whose names are underwritten, 
do hereby solemnly, in the presense of 
Jehovah, incorporate ourselves into a body 
politic, and as He shall help will submit 
our persons, lives and estates unto our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the King of Kings, and Lord 
of Lords, and to all those perfect laws of 
His given us in His Holy Word of Truth, to 
be judged and guided thereby.” 

Later, when four of these Colonies drew 
up the New England Confederation, it began, 
“Whereas we all come into these parts of 
America with one and the same end; namely, 
to advance the kingdom of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and to enjoy the liberties of the 
Gospel in purity and in peace.“ 

The Declaration of Independence was 
formed, signed, and issued in an appeal “to 
the Supreme Judge of the world for the rec- 
titude of our intentions,“ and to secure for 
the Colonies the “Unalienable rights" by 
which they were “endowed by their Creator.” 

These documents, with the Constitution 
and its Bill of Rights—which set forth our 
national purpose and express the American 
dream—were the result of the religious views, 
and their moral implications of the Found- 
ing Fathers. This dream, this national pur- 
pose, embodies the ideals, concepts, and prin- 
ciples of those rights which are basic to a 
well-ordered society. We have often ex- 
pressed them under the ideal of liberty, or 
freedom—the freedom to worship, to assem- 
ble, the freedom of the press, and freedom 
to pursue happiness. But the American 
dream was meant to be far more, as Thomas 
Jefferson e : “I have sworn upon the 
altar of God eternal hostility against every 
form of tyranny over the mind of man.” If 
that be our national purpose, to seek the 
freedom of man from all forms of tyranny, 
then, we must forever be at war with com- 
munism, religious bigotry, too heavy indus- 
try, too loud and powerful labor, too much 
government, the chain of sin, and the bonds 
of unbelief. 

Though we proclaim “liberty throughout 
the land,” yet liberty was not the first love 
of our forefathers. Their belief in freedom 
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flowed from their prononuced Christian 
faith. Our country was born believing it was 
a child of God, convinced that it was going 
somewhere for God's sake. This is the spirit- 
ual heritage of America. And in this herit- 
age there has been left to this generation a 
vast reservoir of spiritual strength. But that 
reservoir is not fathomless. It must be con- 
stantly replenished if the spiritual soul of 
America is to survive as a legacy to future 
generations. 


Il, THE PRESENT DILEMMA 


Then, how well are we doing in preserving 
this legacy for the next generations? There 
are abundant indications that the glorious 
heritage of our past has been forgotten and 
as a nation we are traveling the road of 
moral chaos and ruin after the pattern of 
ancient Babylon, Greece, and Rome, Jedi- 
diah Morse, writing in 1799, warned of the 
danger in forgetfulness of our spiritual her- 
itage: “Whenever the pillars of Christianity 
shall be overthrown, our present republican 
forms of government, and all the blessings 
which flow from them, must fall with 
them.“ Billy Graham, in the closing mes- 
sage of his recent Chicago crusade, pointed 
out how America is following the path of 
Roman decay by trust in physical and ma- 
terial strength, poverty of dynamic spiritual 
faith, excessive taxes, high divorce rate, and 
preoccupation with sensuous pleasures, 

This perilous danger of departing from our 
spiritual heritage was also expressed in 1961 
by Dr. Louis Evans: “I don't know how long 
America will be here. As long as it is a ser- 
vant of Jehovah, surely. After that it sim- 
ply moves on the chessboard of history. We 
may have stronger guns than Russia, but 
we no longer have stronger goals than Rus- 
sia. Not what we have in our hearts but 
only what we have in our hands is now our 
strength; and if we are overpowered there 
we have nothing.“ 

What indications are there that America 
has departed from her heritage as a child of 
God, and has lost her understanding that 
she is going somewhere for God? 

For one thing, there are the inroads which 
have been made by atheistic and material- 
istic philosophy. While one-half of the 
world is under the tyrannical rule of men 
who deny God, America is beginning to feel 
the power of those alien forces which seek 
to destroy the faith which forms the foun- 
dation of individual freedom. Just this past 
week, June 25, 1962, the Supreme Court be- 
came an accomplice to these forces when it 
banned public prayer in the schoolrooms 
of New York State. This case was brought 
to the Supreme Court through the efforts 
of atheists and religious groups who deny 
our Lord Jesus Christ. These seek to re- 
move from their children any training of 
any type which might be labeled spiritual. 
These fervent “worshippers of unbelief” ap- 
parently are unable to comprehend man as 
a spiritual creature and to accept the fact 
that this Nation was born to be a servant 
of God. And now, through a broad, lib- 
eral, and binding interpretation of the first 
amendment to our Constitution, another 
step has been taken to remove the name, 
8 and influence of God from public 

0. 

This influence of atheistic and material- 
istic philosophy has brought about a mul- 
tiplicity of other indications of “backslid- 
ing” from our spiritual heritage as a nation. 
Let Ss mention them with very little com- 
ment. 


A standard of values which allows us to 
pay the entertainer $2 million per year and 
our educators $4,000. 

A promotion of the sensual and tmmoral 
as seen in the movies, television, and in 


Quoted in Christianity Today, June 19, 
1961, p. 6. 
2 Op. cit., p. 3. 
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the literature purchased from the bookstores 
and magazine racks. 

A floodtide of lawless terrorism as seen 
in the daily rising crime figures by both 
adults and young people. 

The public apathy to the attendant evils 
bred by gambling, liquor, prostitution, the 
sale of narcotics, obscene literature, and the 
invasion of legitimate business by rack- 
eteers. 

The creeping danger of Government con- 
trol by party machines, gangsters, and self- 
seeking lovers of power. 

The lack of concern for the assumption 
of citizenship responsibilities as manifested 
in absence from the polls on election days 
of nearly one-half of the qualified yoters. 

The misuse of freedom as seen in the waste 
of our natural resources; in racial strife; in 
the denial of the right to work; in the soft 
attitude of our courts to known Communist 
agitators; in the go-slow attitude of our 
Government to criticism of communism, 
Russia, and her leaders; in the invasion of 
personal and State rights by our Federal 
Government; and in the willingness of the 
general public to surrender their responsi- 
bilities to the Central Government. 

The rising tide of propaganda for world 
government which makes a mockery of pa- 
triotism, seeks to subordinate the American 
flag to that of the United Nations, and hopes 
to surrender the future control of our Armed 
Forces to the United Nations. 

And, the inability to put forth into Gov- 
ernment and public life statesmen and lead- 
ers who remember and understand our her- 
itage and are dedicated to preserve it in 
every corner of life. 


It. THE HOPE OF THE FUTURE 


Now, in the light of where we have been 
and where we are now, I ask, “Where to, 
America?” Khrushchev has said he will bury 
us, He has predicted that the red flag will 
wave over America. Is this to be our des- 
tiny—enslaved and servile to a nation which 
denies God and vows to elevate communism 
over God and Russia over the world? What 
can stay this fate and get us back on the 
road of fulfilling our spiritual heritage as a 
“nation under God” and as a light of God’s 
truth to all other nations? 

Here I come to my text. First of all, we 
must be touched in the heart with the con- 
ditions as they are, with the remembrance 
of our glorious past, and with an under- 
standing of God’s purpose for us. That is 
why Nehemiah wept over the sad condition 
of Jerusalem. That's why he prayed to God. 
That's why he determined to do something 
about it. That's why he made request to 
the king. That's why he went back to the 
city of his fathers to rebuild its walls and 
restore Jerusalem as a place of service and 
glory to his God. He was touched by the 
awful conditions; he remembered the past; 
he had hope for the future. 

Only as the spirit of Nehemiah possesses 
the people of America is there hope for the 
fulfillment of our God-intended p and 
destiny. 
too late. 

This concern to get us back on the road 
of our spiritual heritage will, mean that we 
will seek to restore religious integrity in the 
land. We must not be afraid to be counted 
on God's side whether in the church, at 
home, in the schoolroom, in the home of 
friends, or at the council table with our 
enemies. The Bible has said: “Blessed is the 
nation whose God is the Lord” (Psalm 33:12). 
Let us learn the lesson of Biblical history— 
the nation who forsakes the Lord is doomed 
to his judgment and punishment—and let 
us recapture the faith which motivated our 
Founding Fathers in the birth of this Nation. 

Jesus said, He who is not for me is against 

moe, and he who gathers not with me scatters 
abroad” (Matthew 12: 30). Let America and 
her leadership begin to let the world know 


Even now the hour is late, but not 
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where they stand on all moral, economic, 
political, sociological, and even religious loy- 
alties. Let us be just as stanch in our stand 
for right against wrong, good against bad, 
and truth against lies, as Martin Luther 
when he declared to the Diet of Worms: 
“Here I stand, God help me, I can do no 
other.“ And let us face the world once again 
in the conviction of Patrick Henry when 
he declared: “I know not what others may 
do, but as for me, give me liberty or give 
me death.” That's the kind of faith, loyalty, 
and integrity which will put us back on the 
road to our real destiny for God. And let us 
not forget that the bulwark of religious 
training is vital if the line is to be held 
against the forces of corruption, crime, and 
disloyalty. Men who are imbued with spir- 
itual values are not disloyal. Children 
reared in homes where God is honored and 
morals are taught and lived seldom become 
juvenile delinquents. The appeal is simply, 
yet. profoundly, “America, back to God.” 
And the promise of God is: “If my people, 
which are called by my name, shall humble 
themselves, and pray, and seek my face, and 
turn from their wicked ways; then will I 
hear from heaven, and will forgive their sin, 
mse Fe ae heal their land“ (II Chronicles 

: 14). 

If America is to fulfill her destiny for 
God, somehow, she must restore incentive to 
her people. Through a combination of fac- 
tors that old-fashioned American quality of 
personal initiative has been replaced by an 
easygoing attitude to work. Too much Gov- 
ernment relief, too many subsidy programs, 
prostitution of unemployment compensation, 
misuse of power by labor unions, the abun- 
dant flow of political pottage, and the re- 
sult of industrial automation have all con- 
tributed to this work lethargy which has 
descended over America. What a tragedy 
when those who would undo us are demand- 
ing longer hours and greater productivity 
from their people, and we are striking for 
@ 25-hour week with 40 hours’ pay, and are 
penalized when we produce more than the 
union says we can, and work without their 
permission. 

What a tragedy when a mathematics teach- 
er is fired for demanding exact and correct 
answers from his math students. “He was 
ruining the school’s record with too many 
failures,” it was reported. And what a trag- 
edy when our educational system is not 
geared to turning out students who are ac- 
quainted with our heritage, skilled in the 
arts, and determined for their future—but 
rather seeks their adjustment to society, 
which by and large means that much of 
their individualism, personal initiative, and 
desire for hard work has been lost in a maze 
of Dewey philosophy. 

When men are encouraged to stand on their 
toes to try for the heights, then each and 
all of us benefit. So then, America needs to 
restore incentive to her people if she is 
to fulfill her spiritual destiny as a nation. 

And lastly, America must regain moral 
purity. Today's extremity, the present di- 
lemma, ought to be our teacher—to teach us 
that carrying a nuclear knife is not enough 
to keep a nation safe. Other nations have 
thought so and have gone down from within. 
There must be an extra dimension to a na- 
tion’s safety—it is the moral purity which 
flows from Its religious faith. 

Tennyson said of Galahad, “His strength 
was the strength of 10 because his heart was 
pure.” We could use a Galahad at every gate 
in the Nation. For we not only have to be 
prepared any minute to fight, but to outlive, 
outlove, outlast the foe, and able to say when 
all is done—such as we were we gave our- 
selves outright. 

CONCLUSION 

A nation who knows where she has been 
and what she is to do can well overcome any 
mistakes of the present. Thus, our present 
plight is not hopeless. If we can rally the 
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people back to a deep religious faith which is 
believed and practiced, if we can once again 
give ourselves to the principle of hard work, 
and will keep our hearts and lives pure be- 
fore God, we can fulfill God's purpose as a 
Nation and see in reality the plea of Lincoln 
in his Gettysburg Address: “That this Na- 
tion, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom; and that government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people shall not 
perish from the earth.” 


A Lumber Industy Loses a Champion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I was shocked and saddened 
yesterday afternoon to learn of the death 
of one of the outstanding citizens of the 
Second Congressional District of Cali- 
fornia which I am proud to represent. 
Mr. Arthur Bristow Hood, chairman of 
the board of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association and an active 
member of the lumber industry for more 
than a half century, died in San Fran- 
cisco last Friday following a cancer op- 
eration. 

Mr. Hood, a leading figure in the lum- 
ber industry for many years, had retired 
last fall as resident manager, Ralph L. 
Smith Lumber Co., division of Kimberly- 
Clark Corp., Anderson, Calif. Since his 
retirement, he had been serving as a con- 
sultant to the firm. 

As the first chairman of the national 
wood promotion committee of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Mr. Hood was largely responsible 
for organizing the diverse elements of his 
industry into a single cohesive force. 

Mr. Hood's career in the lumber in- 
dustry began as a car loader in Rapid 
City, S. Dak. He subsequently worked 
his way up through yard foreman, mill 
superintendent, logging superintendent, 
and sales manager, to the post of gen- 
eral manager. 

In 1943, the Ralph L. Smith Lumber 
Co. selected him to head its western 
operations. With the evolution of the 
Smith Co.’s Anderson operation, Mr. 
Hood was commissioned to head it and 
remained as resident manager after its 
acquisition by the Kimberly-Clark Corp., 
of Neenah, Wis. 

Mr. Hood was a leader in the Western 
Pine Association since the early thirties 
and was a director for more than a dozen 
years. In 1953 he was elected vice pres- 
ident and in 1957, president of that as- 
sociation. 

In 1959, Mr. Hood was unanimously 
elected chairman of the newly formed 
national wood promotion committee of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, a post he held for 2 consecu- 
tive years. 

In 1960 he was elected president of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation and the following year, chair- 
man of the board. His other associa- 
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tions with NLMA have been as director, 
Policy committee member, and a mem- 
ber of the Economic Council of the Lum- 
ber Industry. 

He was a member of the Society of 
American Foresters; Forest Products 
Research Society; U.S. Forest Service 
Region Five Advisory Council; Interna- 
tional Order of Hoo-Hoo, and Region 12 
Executive Committee of the Boy Scouts 
of America. 

Mr. Hood also held membership in the 
Redding, Calif., Chamber of Commerce 
and was a director of the natural re- 
sources committee, Sacramento council, 
California State Chamber of Commerce. 
His other directorships included the 
Shasta County Economic Commission 
the Shasta County Fair Board, and the 
Keep California Green Association. 

Funeral Services were to be held today 
in Redding. All of us who have been 
associated with the lumber industry will 
long remember A. B. Hood as one of the 
Outstanding representatives of this in- 
dustry which is so vital to our Nation. 
His leadership and his wisdom contrib- 
uted greatly to the progress of this in- 
dustry. The National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association has printed in its 
bulletin a fitting memorial to this out- 
Standing man and under unanimous 
Consent, I include this memorial in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

ARTHUR BrisTow Hoop 

We learned today that Bristow Hood had 
Passed away at 4:30 a.m. Pacific daylight time 
&t St. Francis Memorial Hospital in San 
Francisco following surgery for cancer. 

Like all of you in the lumber industry, 
We could scarcely credit this sad news—but 
it is true. 

Bristow Hood, the chairman of the board 
Of National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, who typified to all of us the man of 
Character and integrity and wisdom and 
re T each of us should like to be, is 


That this good man's soul has gone to its 
er reward there is no doubt. The son 
Of a minister, he lived his life in sanctity 
and wholesome devotion to the principles of 
Morality he learned in a Christian home. He 
exemplified the true Christian gentleman, 
dedicating his life to service and achievement 
for truth, justice, accomplishment, and 
virtue. 


Bristow Hood was the first man in the 
lumber industry with whom I had an oppor- 
ty to visit his plant and woods opera- 
tions and to learn at first hand about the 
many complexities of the industry. To me 
he was more than a leader, he was as my 
father, considerate, responsive and kind be- 
Yond a normal business relationship. I haye 
& friend. 

Bristow Hood has breathed his last on this 
earth, but the breath of kindness and re- 
Sponsibility that he brought into the hearts 
Of all with whom he was associated will 
Perpetuate his life for generations to come. 

ughout the length and breadth of this 

d are young men and women, and middle- 

men and women, to whom he gave in- 

Spiration through his lifelong devotion to 

religion, education, and the Boy Scouts of 
America. 


Among those reading this brief tribute 
there are many who are better, more contrib- 
Utive humans, for having known, respected 
and loved this man. Each of us is the poorer 
for his passing. 

And yet, the riches he has left us will per- 
Ast. He has left us the legacy of determina- 
tion and of understanding, of integrity and 
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righteousness, of triumph in the accomplish- 
ment of good works well done. 

This association is a monument to his 
labors. The national wood promotion pro- 
gram is his memorial. The tomorrows we 
shall know together in the lumber industry 
have been fashioned in many ways by his 
steady hand. 

Bristow Hood is dead, but his memory and 
his character and his example of leadership 
in times of crisis will live with us all forever, 


Discharge Petition for Home Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL. Mr. 
Speaker, for the benefit of my colleagues 
I have entered in the Appendix the fol- 
lowing editorial from the July 23, 1962, 
Washington Post. 

The events of this session provide a 
new opportunity to discuss and evaluate 
the discharge procedure. Two impor- 
tant measures are being promoted 
through discharge petitions; one con- 
cerns home rule; the second, a pension 
for our World War I veterans. 

The discharge procedure was estab- 
lished to provide a safety valve against 
possible abuses of our generally sound 
committee system. The petition route 
Was properly made difficult, requiring a 
constitutional majority, in order to pre- 
vent any widespread disregard for or- 
derly committee procedures. While I 
would prefer a requirement of perhaps 
45 percent of the membership, I think 
the rule is generally sound. 

Whatever the merits of these two bills 
now on the Clerk's desk, the issue of 
committee responsibility is clearly quite 
different. A majority of the House Dis- 
trict Committee have repeatedly refused 
to report bills for home rule and ob- 
viously have no intention of letting the 
House consider the issue. Under such 
conditions the discharge procedure is 
clearly justified. 

The editorial follows: 

DISCHARGE FoR HOME RULE 

What kind of twisted reasoning has led 
more than 200 Members of the House to sign 
the discharge petitton for the pension grab 
and only about 80 to sign a similar petition 
to release the District home-rule bill? The 
reason given for the reluctance of some Mem- 
bers to sign the home-rule petition is the 
existence of the other discharge measure. 
In trying to insulate themselves from the 
pension lobby they simply refuse to sign any 
discharge petition. But this seems to us 
wholly illogical. The fact is that the peti- 
tion signed by nearly half the Members is 
in furtherance of an inexcusable raid on the 
Treasury. The other petition would give the 
House a chance to vote on a long-delayed 
reform that is firmly rooted in the principles 
of democracy and supported by both parties. 

Few discharge petitions have ever come 
before the House with more merit on the 
side of the signers than the home-rule peti- 
tion has. It is generally conceded that a bill 
giving the District of Columbia an elected 
local government would pass if it could ever 
be brought to a yote in the House. The Sen- 
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ate has repeatedly passed bills for this pur- 
pose in recent years. Only the reactionary 
opposition of the House District Committee 
has stood in the way. It was precisely this 
kind of obstructionism that the House sought 
to guard against when it adopted its dis- 
charge rule. 

When Representative WILLIAM E. MILLER 
urged his colleagues to sign the home- rule 
petition the other day, he said that the bill 
which would be released is essentially civil 
rights legislation. Indeed, it is civil rights 
legislation without a racial angle, for white 
as well as colored citizens are disfranchised 
here, so far as local government is concerned. 
Residents of the District are simply asking 
for recognition of their basic rights as Amer- 
ican citizens. Any Congressman worth his 
salt should be ready to stand up and be 
counted on this issue, whether it involves 
signing a discharge petition or voting for 
the bill on the floor. 

It is not, moreover, an issue that can be 
dropped and forgotten. The action of the 
present House will stand to its credit or dis- 
credit in the November elections. Legisla- 
tors of both parties who make no effort to 
carry out their party's campaign pledge to 
the people will be vulnerable to charges of 
insincerity and neglect. The only course that 
is consistent with good faith and sound po- 
litical principles is to bring the bill to the 
floor and pass it. 


Amelia Earhart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS $ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day marks the 64th anniversary of 
Amelia Earhart, one of the most out- 
standing woman aviators of all time. 
Although Kansas is the legal birthplace 
of Miss Earhart, we in Massachusetts 
take great pride in the fact that Med- 
ford is her hometown. Members of the 
Earhart family are among Medford's 
most respected citizens. Amelia Ear- 
hart also spent a number of years work- 
ing in Boston settlement houses and con- 
ducting English extension courses for the 
University of Massachusetts. 

During the 1920’s, few would have be- 
lieved that a woman might fly the ex- 
panses of both the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific, reach the height of 14,000 feet, or 
make a transcontinental nonstop flight. 
Yet Amelia Earhart did this and much 
more. She pioneered the autogiro, tested 
experimental planes and engines, gave 
hundreds of young enthusiasts their air 
instructions, boosted air travel with 
learned articles and thousands of lec- 
tures. 


A commemorative stamp would be a 
highly appropriate memorial to Miss 
Earhart and to the pioneering spirit 
which has been instrumental in making 
our Nation great. The spirit, the per- 
sonality, and the courage of Miss Ear- 
hart should be singled out as a model 
for future generations of Americans. It 
seems especially fitting in this age of 
space that we pay tribute to and renew 
in our national memory the courage and 
daring of the celebrated “Lady Lindy.” 
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Farm Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial which appeared in the Detroit 
Free Press of Monday, July 23, asks a 
question which I think should be an- 
swered by the administration and the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

The question is: “Are you working 
on a solution, or are you part of the 
problem?” 

The farm folly we have saddled to 
the backs of our taxpayers and our con- 
sumers is a luxury we can no longer af- 
ford to bear. We need a return to free 
market conditions for farm goods. We 
need an end to subsidies, an end to double 
standards which put our citizens in the 
ridiculous position of paying higher 
taxes so that they can pay higher prices 
for the food they eat and the clothes 
they wear. 

Parkinson’s law has never been more 
active than in the Agriculture Depart- 
ment. It is time we weeded out the 
waste and got down to the business of 
really attacking the problem we face. 

The editorial follows: 

A Farm PLAN Too GOOD von FREEMAN'S 

z LIKING 

Every time Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Freeman says something about agriculture, 
he provides an answer to that old question: 
“Are you working on a solution, or are you 
part of the problem?” 

Freeman is definitely part of the problem. 

He issued a 13-page statement the other 
day in answer to a 64-page study of the farm 
problem just made by the Committee for 
Economic Development. In his 13 pages, he 
epitomized all the worse of thinking that the 
CED had been trying to correct. 

The CED, a group of businessmen, farmers, 
and educators, whose research and policy 
committee is headed by Ford's Theodore O. 
Yntema, suggested what it calls an “adaptive 
program” for agriculture. 

The biggest problem, simply stated, is that 
we have too many farmers. Mechanization 
and fertilizers have cut the need for labor, 
and even a reduction in prices would not 
increase demand particularly. 

The CED recommends a three-pointed at- 
tack to bring agriculture back into line. 

First is to cut supports to the estimated 
fair market price. On crops on which the 
supports are too far out of line, farmers 
would be given an “income protection sub- 
sidy“ which would be reduced to zero over 
a 5-year span. 

Secondly, the CED suggests measures to 
help farmers and rural youngsters prepare 
for making a living off the farm. It would 
improve industrial training programs, offer 
some form of unemployment compensation 
to rural areas, and offer grants for moving, 
as the Government already does for “tech- 
nologically unemployed” workers. 

Fnlally, it would take land out of produc- 
tion, particularly 20 million acres of wheat- 
land in the West which should not have been 
plowed since World War H. 

The CED approach isn’t perfect, perhaps. 
Though the eventual savings would be great, 
It would be expensive for the 5 transition 
years. It also makes no suggestions about 
where the new industrial jobs are going to 
come from. 
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But it is a well-thought-out plan which 
makes more sense than any farm plan the 
United States has used in the past 30 years. 

So what does Orville Freeman say about 
it? “Nothing more than a plan to end all 
farm problems, eliminate the family-type 
farm and in the long run would result in 
higher food prices than would the admin- 
istration’s program,” he said. 

Which means that the Government would 
be out of the farming business, thousands 
of bureaucrats would be off the payroll, and 
food prices, would be lower because they 
wouldn't be subsidized. 

The housewife would not be paying tax 
ccnp to keep her grocery prices artifically 


The Nation, said Freeman, is “at the cross- 
roads“ where it must decide whether to aban- 
don farm p: or adopt a system to 
“stabilize output and prices through man- 
aged abundance.” 

Considering that we've been “managing 
abundance” to the point where we have $9 
billion In surplus crops, farm incomes which 
are not keeping up with the national aver- 
age, and no solution in view from the Gov- 
ernment, it seems high time to take the 
other road, . 


A Novel Program for the Development of 
Young People for Careers in Science 
and Engineering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIPORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, our Na- 
tion has seen in the last two decades a 
period of truly remarkable advances in 
human accomplishment. We have 
reached the point in our development 
where many of the basic needs of human 
society no longer give us serious con- 
cern. In his pursuit of a better, more 
comfortable life, man has broken 
through traditional barriers. And the 
road ahead looks bright indeed. 

Whom may we thank for the strides 
we have made to date? I believe the 
major share of credit must go to our 
scientists, engineers, and technicians, 
who have given us the Aladdin’s lamp of 
atomic energy, of faster, more reliable 
communication, of a capability to reach 
the stars and planets. If the gains made 
to date are to be exploited fully, we 
must again look to that area of society— 
scientists and engineers, The develop- 
ment of young people to carry on this 
great work is perhaps our greatest chal- 
lenge. It is being met in a number of 
ways. 

I would like to call attention to one 
method that was initiated with the help 
of an industry in my district. The firm 
is the Litton Systems Corp., with facil- 
ities in Woodland Hills and headquarters 
in Beverly Hills. In the spring of last 
year, in cooperation with the Los Angeles 
Board of Education and the California 
Department of Employment, Litton 
helped launch a program which is al- 
ready paying substantial dividends in 
terms of scientific and technical growth. 

I should like, at this time, to recount 
some of the background on this pilot 
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program. For the details, Iam indebted 
to Mr. George T. Scharffenberger, execu- 
tive vice president of Litton, who was 
one of the prime movers in his corpora- 
tion’s role in the project. 

On May 1, 1961, the Reseda, Calif., 
Adult School opened a course known as 
No. 590: Electronic Production Tech- 
niques. While the course was not new 
to the school or to the school system, 
it ordinarily was scheduled on a limited 
basis of 6 hours a week for 10 weeks. 
Electronics industries in the area, as well 
as the department of employment, called 
attention to the need for an accelerated 
program. Hence, No, 590. 

The first major problem in the way of 
the acceleration was the lack of housing 
to provide around-the-clock training. 
Through the cooperation of Litton, a 
store building was located at 7215 Tampa 
Avenue, Reseda, and turned over to the 
adult school for use as a branch location. 
The building was equipped with salvage 
work benches and tables, with some new 
tablet armchairs, blackboards, storage 
cabinets, and so forth. 

Because of some dexterities required 
for aspects of the work in the program, 
the department of employment provided 
a team of test technicians to screen ap- 
Plicants for training, to determine their 
chances of success. Since the program 
began, all candidates for the class have 
taken a battery of tests designed by the 
employment office. Fifty percent of 
those taking the tests have been rejected. 

With the remaining students, the 
“cream,” so to speak, of the crop of ap- 
plicants, it was possible to move ahead 
much faster on all aspects of the train- 
ing program. ‘Teachers familiar with 
electronic theory and who had practical 
experience in the industry were recuited. 

Finally, a compressed schedule of 
classes was organized, in which four 
different groups could be run through 
the course at one time. The prevailing 
pattern consisted of four classes a day, 
for 5 days a week, from 9 to 12 in the 
morning, from noon to 3 p.m., from 4 
p.m. to 7 p.m., and from 7 p.m. to 10 
pm. Starting dates were staggered 80 
that only one class was completed during 
any 1 week, enabling the employment 
office and industry to make interviewing 
an almost continual process. The 
classes ran on through the summer. 

After graduation, students were sent 
out on employment interviews, through 
the cooperation of the Department of 
Employment and the personnel depart- 
ments of Valley electronics firms. Many 
employeers found that the graduates 
were actually preferable in many in- 
stances to employees who had been hired 
with as much as 6 months’ on-the-job 
experience, Records show that 96 per- 
cent of the graduates have been placed. 

Through the early part of 1962, these 
were the estimated costs of the classes: 
Teacher salaries pad $10, 456. 18 
Reimbursement from State to 


school district 11, 289, 60 
Bullding rental. 2. 250. 00 
Total ost 23, 905. 78 


Equipment and supplies not provided 
by the Board of Education have been 
purchased from a class fee of $3 paid 
by each student. 
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By early this year, 518 student-grad- 
uates had already been hired by in- 
dustry. Computing the combined earn- 
ings of these students at the most con- 
Servative hourly rate, it is estimated 
that they will earn in the current year 
$1,616,160—or more than 6,000 percent 
More than the cost of the class to early 

year. 

The department of employment indi- 
cates that the majority of students had 
No previous employment, or had worked 
in nondemand occupations before tak- 
ing the class. Most of the students were 
Women, and a majority were over 40 
Years of age. Many of them now are in 
the process of taking additional elec- 
tronics courses in order to switch to the 
next grade of skill. 

I call attention to this brilliant record 
because I think it exemplifies manifesta- 
tion of American enterprise—a team- 
Work operation between our schools, 
Our Government, and private industry. 
Projects like this one spell even greater 
advances for America in the years to 
Come. More clearly than all the 
Speeches that could be delivered, the 
record of this course demonstrates what 
is meant when funds spent for schooling 
&re called investments, not spending. 

I will close this with a few lines from 
& letter I received last week from Scharf- 
fenberger at Litton. He says: 

From Litton’s viewpoint, we have been de- 
lightened with [the class]. We have hired 


all of those from the school who wanted to ` 


dome to us. This has varied from class to 
Class, but I believe it may be up in the 
90 percent category. In any event, we have 
found that all of these people from many 
Walks of life have turned out to be excellent 
employees in our ever-growing electronics 
activities, 


Eugene J. Chariott 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, a week ago, 
my home city of Norwalk lost one of its 
Most valued citizens when Eugene J. 
Chariott died. Mr. Chariott had been 
a newsman with the Norwalk Hour, 
Whose tribute to him, I herewith submit 
for the Recorp, as the best possible ex- 
Pression of the soffow felt by his friends: 

EUGENE J. CHARIOTT 
Eugene J. Chariott, one of Norwalk’s most 
ed newsmen who had been a member 
Of the editorial staff of the Norwalk Hour 
for 42 years, passed to his reward suddenly 
nday afternoon following a heart attack 
&t his home in 26 Concord Street. It was a 

Great shock to the community. 
Gene had been a newspaperman ever since 
finished local schools. In 1917, he joined 
staff of the former Evening Sentinel, 
Covering Darien and the suburbs. In 1920, 
he left the Sentinel and worked a very short 
Period for C. B. Dolge Co., of Westport, and 
en joined the Hour, becoming a reporter 

that newspaper's South Norwalk office, 
Gene was a conscientious, hard-working 
who dug hard for the facts of every 
Story he wrote. During his 42 years he was 
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with the Hour he wrote much of the passing 
history of Norwalk. 

A kindhearted man, Gene was beloved by 
the Hour newsboys buying at the South Nor- 
walk office and of whom he was a faithful 
counselor. 

Gene's hobby was the circus and he was a 
member of the Tom Thumb Tent of the 
Circus Fans of America, He loved the circus 
and on every occasion possible he could be 
found in the “big tent,” not only watching 
the performance, but talking to the per- 
formers. 

Besides his immediate family, Gene leaves 
behind hundreds of friends who mourn his 
passing. 


Flatbush’s Arch of Triumph 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 

great city of Brooklyn boasts one of the 

magnificent monuments in Amer- 

cia. I refer to the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Monument in Grand Army Plaza. 

On July 1, 1962, this monument and 
the area immediately around was the 
subject of an excellent article in the 
New York Herald Tribune Sunday mag- 
agine Today’s Living. 

The article follows: , 

FLATBUSH’S ARCH OF TRIUMPH 
(By Henry Hope Reed, Jr.) 

If one were to look for an area that might 
be the quintessence of the late 19th century, 
Brooklyn's Grand Army Plaza might serve. 
Its planning, its monuments, and its name 
call up the decades when the “boys in blue” 
and the Grand Army of the Republic com- 
manded the affection of New Yorkers. 

Before exploring the plaza, it is worth 
taking a glimpse at the Montauk Club, at 
the northwest corner of Lincoln Place and 
West Plaza Street. This Brooklyn landmark 
was designed in 1891 by Francis H. Kimball, 
and is the outstanding example of Venetian 
Gothic in the city. John Ruskin, the Eng- 
lish writer who dreamed of Gothic Venice, 
would have approved of it, with its brown- 


‘stone and terra cotta arches, presumably in- 


spired by Venice’s Cà d'Oro. He would have 
delighted, too, in the frieze above the third 
story, which tells the story of the Montauk 
Indians and the first settlers. 

Retracing his footsteps from the club, the 
visitor will find himself on Flatbush Avenue. 
Looking north along the busy thoroughfare, 
he will be able to make out the free-stand- 
ing tower of the Williamsburgh Savings 
Bank, Brooklyn's tallest building. 

Crossing Flatbush Avenue and going 
south, the tour passes a bust by J. Massey 
Rhind of one Dr. Alexander J. C. Skene, a 
gynecologist. 

From this point, it is possible to study the 
plaza. It was designed as part of Prospect 
Park in 1866 by Olmsted, Vaux & Co. Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted and Calvert Vaux, who 
had jumped to fame with their plan for 
Central Park, found themselves at work on a 
second park after the Civil War, and this 
plaza, placed athwart the axis of Flatbush 
Avenue, was to serve as a formal approach, 
Islands of greenery separate local traffic from 
the through-traffic of main avenues—a rond- 
point Americanized (especially in the plant- 
ing of its unclipped trees). In the center 
was a round fountain at first, at roughly the 
location of the present one; a statue of 
Lincoln, now on the Garden Terrace by the 
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park lake, was also here, Then in 1889, the 
Soldiers“ and Sailors’ Monument was placed 
at the southern end of the plaza, and around 
1930 the Frank Bailey Jr. Fountain replaced 
the old one. 

The new fountain, given by Frank Bailey, 
a Brooklyn real estate man, as a memorial to 
his son, was the work of Eugene Savage. The 
somewhat ungainly figures—male and female 
nudes standing on a ship’s prow with a 
clownish Neptune at the southern end— 
border on caricature, but when the fountain 
is playing and the white plumes of water fall 
back to glisten on the green bronze, this 
takes its place among the first fountains 
of the city. 

Crossing Vanderbilt Avenue, the tour goes 
north along the eastern green island, At its 
tip Gen. Henry Warner Slocum, Civil War 
officer and later U.S, Congressman, raises a 
hand to signal the charge; today, though, he 
is bereft of his sword. This statue is the 
work of Frederick Macmonnies. Across the 
plaza, in the same position on the western 
island, can be seen the standing figure by 
Henry Baerer of Gen, Gouveneur Kemble 
Warren, hero of Little Round Top at the 
Battle of Gettysburg. 

The tour then crosses Eastern Parkway, 
which Olmsted and Vaux had hoped would 
one day be a green ribbon to a future park in 
Ridgewood, The term “parkway” was their 
invention, and literally meant park way,“ 
not a six-lane cement highway. 


The Brooklyn Public Library, like the 
Bailey Fountain, is a recent addition to the 
plaza. Gathens & Keally designed it in 
1938, and it was opened in 1940. (Francis 
Keally’s latest work, by the way, is the much- 
admired Iranian Embassy in Washington.) 
The relief on stone and the gilt figures on the 
entrance grille belong to Carl Paul Jenne- 
wein. 

The tour comes to a halt at the entrance 
to Prospect Park; here is the most satisfac- 
tory spot to study the plaza and its orna- 
ments. The four columns which guard the 
park entrance and the round temples at each 
end, as well as the vases and bronze lamp 
standards, are the work of Stanford White, 
and date from 1894. To Macmonnies goes 
the credit for the bronze eagles at the top 
of the columns. Macmonnies also did the 
Stranahan statue, standing in the park, a 
few fect beyond the entrance. James S. T. 
Stranahan was the businessman who, as 
president of the board of the Park Commis- 
sion of Brooklyn from 1860 to 1862, fought for 
the park and solidly backed Olmsted and 
Vaux in their work. 

It is now the turn of the plaza’s cynosure, 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument. It was 
in 1885 that Mayor Seth Low, of Brooklyn, 
later president of Columbia University and 
mayor of New York, called for a memorial 
here “To the Defenders of the Union 1861- 
65.” The proposal met with an enthusias- 
tic response, and in 1889 a competition was 
held for the design. Among the solutions 
offered was a Romanesque castle—but Brook- 
lyn was happily spared the grotesque when 
the arch of John H. Duncan, architect of 
Grant's Tomb, was chosen. That same year, 
Gen. William Tecumseh Sherman laid the 
cornerstone with impressive ceremony. 

Oddly enough, the arch is a square, 80 feet 
wide and 80 feet high. The structure itself 
does not count because a classical triumphal 
arch is nothing more than a stand for sculp- 
ture. The first sculpture was placed on it in 
1895; these were the two bronze reliefs, an 
equestrian Lincoln and an equestrian Grant, 
by the well-known Philadelphia painter, 
Thomas Eakins, and the sculptor, William 
R. O'Donovan. If a patrolman of the 74th 
precinct is on hand to stop traffic, it is worth 
crossing to see what is, after all, a curiosity: 
the only equestrian t of Lincoln in 
sculpture. In 1898 came the Macmonnies 
quadriga—a four-horse chariot with Victory 
at the reins, It, too, is a rarity, the only 
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other American quadriga being on the Min- 
nesota State Capitol in St. Paul. 

The climax in the decoration came when 
Macmonnies’ groups, the Army on the left 
and the Navy on the right, were placed on 
the arch in 1901. It is easy enough to point 
to the influence of the sculptors, Rodin and 
Rude, especially the latter's “La Marseillaise" 
on the Arch of Triumph in Paris; but Mac- 
monnies proved a worthy follower of the 
Frenchmen. Consider the skill of bringing 
together figures in a variety of attitudes— 
guns; cannons; a ship’s wheel—and then 
breathing life and heroism into the whole. 
It is the sculpture here which makes this 
the outstanding triumphal arch in the 
country, and now that the city is losing one 
of its three arches (the one over the Man- 
hattan Bridge approach) it is to be treasured 
all the more. 


Medicare 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
a recent editorial which appeared in the 
Plattsburgh Press-Republican, an in- 
dependent newspaper, lists several 
thought-provoking reasons why the 
President’s health care plan was defeat- 
ed recently in the Senate. I wish to call 
the editorial to the attention of my col- 
leagues because I feel it emphasizes two 
of the major factors which led to its de- 
feat. The controversy over the financ- 
ing of health care for the aged and the 
fact that this type of legislation is not 
needed at this time. 

The editorial follows: 

MEDICARE DIDN’r MAKE SENSE—We'Re GLAD Ir 
Was DEFEATED 

President Kennedy’s health care plan for 
the elderly, to be financed under social se- 
curity, is dead for this session of Congress. 

The Senate voted this week to table the 
measure, thus killing it. 

The President promply denounced the de- 
feat and said he would take the issue to the 
voters in November, asking them to show 
their disapproval by electing Congressmen 
who would support the bill. 

The threat doesn't faze Congress partic- 
ularly. For Congressmen have a sensitivity 
to the thinking of the people at home. Their 
mail refiects that thinking. And the Con- 
gressmen usually reflect the views of their 
constituents on issues of this nature. 

We would suspect that the Senate decision 
on medicare pretty well refiects national 
sentiment. 

Chances of getting the bill through this 
session of Congress were virtually nil, for the 
House version had been bottled up in the 
Ways and Means Committee and the admin- 
istration couldn't get it out. The President 
had hoped for Senate passage so he could 
keep it alive as a campaign issue this fall. 

But the Senate disappointed him. 

We are happy to see the bill defeated. For 
we do not honestly believe it is needed leg- 
islation. The legislation would have cost the 
Nation's taxpayers and businesses another $2 
billion a year in payroll deductions, 

And it would be money used to provide a 
program of financial help for people who 
already have access to help through exist- 
ing welfare programs. 

There are two programs now in operation, 
both under welfare. One provides all medi- 
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cal, doctor, and drug expenses for people 
who cannot pay. If the illness is prolonged, 
and it looks like the individual may become a 
permanent welfare case, then the individual 
is asked to turn over all his assets to the 
welfare department. 

To get around this aspect of welfare, the 
Kerr-Mills bill was passed providing medi- 
cal care for the aged, through welfare, but 
not requiring a pauper’s oath for prolonged 
illness. 

Thus there is no need that is not now 
being met through existing problems, and 
being met far more adequately than it would 
be under social security. 

Why burden the Nation's citizens with a 
new payroll tax? 

The Kennedy program doesn't make sense. 
We are glad to see it was defeated. 


The Lincoln Concert at Watergate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of my deep interest in Abraham 
Lincoln, I have the privilege of partici- 
pating in many worthwhile events in 
his honor. One of the most rewarding 
this year was the second annual Lincoln 
concert by the U.S. Marine Band led 
by the distinguished and able Lt. Col. 
Albert Schoepper at Watergate on Sun- 
day, July 8. 

Because of the significant’ remarks 
which were made there, and the mag- 
nificent music played there in tribute to 
Lincoln, I feel that this program of words 
and music should become a part of the 
permanent record of our times. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert the 
program in the RECORD: 

LINCOLN Concert, THE U.S. MARINE BAND, 
Lr. Cou. ALBERT SCHOEPPER, U.S. MARINE 
Corps, DIRECTOR, WATERGATE, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., Sunpay, JULY 8, 1962 
Capt. Date HarpHam (concert moderator). 

Ladies and gentleman, the U.S. Marine Band 
concert this evening is dedicated to Abraham 
Lincoln. It is the second in a series of what 
we hope will be annual concerts to honor the 
memory of the 16th President of the United 
States. The country, and especially those 
who are here tonight, owe the idea for these 
concerts, in memory of Lincoln, to Congress- 
man Frep SCHWENGEL, of Iowa. The Na- 
tional Park Service and the Lincoln group of 
the District of Columbia carried Represent- 
ative SCHWENGEL’s idea into effect. This con- 
cert is being given under their auspices. 

Tonight this second annual Lincoln con- 
cert was to have as its guest the distin- 
guished Carl Sandburg, poet, biographer, and 
writer extraordinary. Mr. Sandburg is re- 
garded the world over as the foremost Amer- 
ican literary notable of our time. But this 
great American who is now 84 years of age, 
was unable to come himself. In his place the 
guest of honor tonight is his daughter, Miss 
Helga Sandburg. She is an authoress and 
lecturer of note in her own right, Later in 
this program she will be introduced to you 
for a brief talk by Congressman ScCHWENGEL 
who is responsible for her being with us to- 
night. Miss Helga Sandburg’s presence, as 
the star of this program, representing her 
father, intensifies the Lincoln quality of this 
event because, as you all know, Mr. Sandburg 
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is the greatest of all Lincoln biographers. 
Miss Helga Sandburg inherited many of his 
gifts as we shall see when she speaks to 
us tonight, 

This Lincoln concert is not related to any 
special event in Lincoln's life—it is just a 
tribute to our greatest American. But it is 
part of the general national observance of 
the Civil War Centennial. Our concert is 
patriotic. It is almost all American. It 18 
aimed to reflect largely the spirit of Lincoln's 
time both in the North and in the South. 

Under the baton of Col. Albert Schoepper, 
the U.S. Marine Barid opens this concert 
with the “Lincoln Centennial March” by 
Lee Sanford. 

(Music: “Lincoln Centennial March.“) 

Captain HarpHam. Now let us go more 
deeply into the Lincoln story. 

Dennis Hanks was a cousin of Lincoln's 

mother, Nancy Hanks. Dennis was reported 
to have said this of Abe's childhood. I 
quote: “It didn’t seem no time till Abe was 
runnin’ round in buckskin moccasins an“ 
breeches, a tow-linen shirt an’ coonskin 
cap * * * Abe never give Nancy no trouble 
after he could walk except to keep him in 
clothes. Most o“ the time we went b’arfoot. 
An' Abe was right out in the woods, 
about as soon's he was weaned, fishin’ in the 
crick * * * goin’ on coon hunts with Tom 
an' me an’ the dogs; follerin’ up bees to find 
bee-trees, an’ drappin’ corn fur his pappy. 
Mighty interestin’ life fur a boy, but thar was 
good many chances he wouldn't live to grow 
up.” 
The Nation was beginning to come into 
its own in the times of Abraham Lincoln: 
Sturdy, rugged, self-reliant. The people's 
independence expressed itself in their demo- 
cratic beliefs. 

Today we are the greatest Nation of all 
time—and still growing. This power and 
vigor is told brilliantly in the contemporary 
composition by Joseph Wilcox Jenkins: 

(Music: “The American Overture for 
Band.“) 

(Music: “Prairie Legend“; 1. Bullwhack- 
er's Dance”; 2. “Harvest Evening"; 3. “County 
Fair.” 

(Music: “Echoes of the 1860's."’) 

Captain Hanr kart: 


“If Nancy Hanks 
Came back as a Ghost, 
Seeking news 
Of what she loved most, 
She'd ask first 
Where's my son? 
What's happened to Abe? 
What's he done? 


“Poor little Abe, 
Left all alone 
Except for Tom 
Who's a rolling stone: 
He was only nine 
The year I died 
I remember still 
How hard he cried. 


“Scraping along 
In a little shack, 
With hardly a shirt 
To cover his back, 
And a prairie wind 
To blow him down, 
Or pinching times 
If he went to town. 


“You wouldn't know about my son? 
Did he grow tall? 
Did he have fun? 
Did he learn to read? 
Did he get to town? 
Do you know his name? 
Did he get on?” 


“Nancy Hanks,“ by Rosemary BENET. 


We now hear, in an arrangement by Luis 
Guzman, a retired member of the Marine 
Band, the music that Lincoln often heard. 
asked for, and loved. Probably the nearest 
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approach to a Lincoln quality in American 
Music is the literature of song left us by 
Stephen Foster. Lincoln could never really 
decide just which of Foster’s songs he really 
loved most—but his dearest favorites are in- 
cluded in this medley presented now by 
Colonel Schoepper and the band—Stephen 
Foster Melodies. 
(Music: “Stephen Foster Melodies.“) 
INTERMISSION 


JULIAN Barner. Good evening ladies and 
gentlemen, this is Jullan Barber. Tonight, 
I not only have the honor of participating in 
this concert, but also the honor of present- 
Ing to you the father of these annual Lin- 
coln concerts, Representative FRED ScHWEN- 
GEL, of Iowa. The music you hear tonight, 
keeps alive the Lincoln tradition in the 
language of sound. Congressman ScHwEN- 
GEL keeps alive the Lincoln tradition in his 
Speeches on the floor of the House, and his 
resolutions calling for national observance 
of our debt to Lincoln and rededication to 
Our priceless title-deeds of freedom. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Honorable Frep 
SCHWENGEL, of Iowa. 

Representative FreD SCHWENGEL. Thank 
You, Julian. I have been stirred as I know 
All of you have, by the vivid recall, this 
muste has given us, of the life and times of 
Abraham Lincoln. Oolonel Schoepper, this 
80 far has been an incomparable perform- 
ance and I look forward—as we all do—to 
the performance yet to come. I am proud 
Of these concerts, and thankful especially 
for the support and sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Park Service and the Lincoln Group 
Of the District of Columbia. Indirectly, I 
like to think of these Lincoln observances 
as bearing the imprint of the Congress of 
the United States, who make possible both 
the facilities and talent for this program. 

In fact I should like to see Congress give 
some further public affirmation to the value 
of the humanities—refiected in programs 
like this—the learning, writing, and teach- 
ing of history, the appreciation of literature, 
&rt, music, and philosophy of America and 
the interpretation of the American ideals 
through these arts are so worth while and 
Deed more attention today for it is in the 
Understanding and the Hving of the philoso- 
Phy of our forebears which make us dif- 
ferent and great. Maybe this should be 
Gone in the form of a congressional medal 
Of merit, given by the Congress periodically 
to an outstanding American for his contri- 

in one or several of these fields. 
Right now if such a medal were to be 
awarded by the Congress, my candidate 
Would be the eminent American who was 
t have been with us tonight. But Carl 
Sandburg, who we salute tonight, is unable 
to be here. It is typical of this American 
Poet and biographer, that the human touch 
Which invests the nobility of his character 

manifest itself, in this situation to- 
Right, which has deprived us of his presence. 

For he has done the next best thing. In 

Place of himself, he has sent us, to represent 
his daughter, Helga Sandburg. This is 
Bood, for she, too, is a person of eminence 
and distinction in the same field—litera- 
ture—in which her father is so outstanding. 
She is the authoress of several excellent nov- 
els and is about to publish another very 
Soon, She is, of course, very close to her fa- 
ther, Carl Sandburg—who has done so much 
help us understand Lincoln better. Helga, 

&t one time, was associated with the Manu- 
Script Division of the Library of Congress, and 
Made her talents useful in the Office of the 


Thus our program tonight, even 
this generation, is kept well within the 
Meaning and significance of the life and 


of the Emancipation Proclamation, 
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another historical milestone we shall soon 
appropriately te. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am pleased to 
present to you the charming daughter of 
Carl Sandburg, Miss Helga Sandburg. 

HELGA SANDBERG. I introduced one of my 
novels with a quote from Proverbs: “Wisdom 
is the principal thing: therefore get wis- 
dom: and with all thy getting, get under- 
standing.” And Job asks, “Where may wis- 
dom be found and where is the place of 
understanding?” 

For one is always looking. Since a boy 
Lincoln turned over the pages of his Bible; 
and when a man quoted freely from it. He 
spoke with Old Testament talk when he 
said, “Four score and seven years ago.” All 
his public utterance was colored and had the 
rhythm of Holy Writ. And his letters too: 
“I pray our Heavenly Father,” he wrote in 
the famous one to Mrs. Bixby who had lost 
so many sons in the conflict. 

Lincoln was a man who knew sorrow; in 
his intimate family was death and illness 
and near insanity; in his public life came 
the first shot, and then the second, and 
then the carnage of that old war. He en- 
dured the hurt of signing a declaration of 
war and an Emancipation Proclamation; 
and took the consequences as long as breath 
remained. He told a woman formerly a slave 
who had come to him for help, Tou may see 
days when all the food in the house is a 
single loaf of bread. Even so, you must give 
each child a slice and you must send him 
off to school.” That is prophetic and has 
the sound of a Biblical proverb. 

Lincoln was the people and they were 
Lincoln. 

It is the same with my father. He is the 
people and they are he. Now he is 84 and 
he didn’t come today because he is deep in 
a piece of writing. And this is appropriate. 
If someone were to set off that mushroom 
cloud, as some say will be done, he will look 
off through his window at it and then turn 
back to the paper on which his pencil is 
set. “There is something here I have to 
finish.” * 

Sandburg is always going on about the 
people. In one of his poems they spoke: 
“I am the people * * * do you know that 
all the great work of the world is done 
through me? I am the audience that wit- 
nesses history. The Napoleons come from 
me and the Lincolns. They die. And then 
I send forth more Napoleons and Lincolns. 
I am the seed ground.” 

In another poem he told of this seed 
ground, of the woman who was the mother: 
“Nancy Hanks dreams by the fire * * * and 
the logs sputter and the yellow tongues 
climb. Red lines lick their way in flickers. 
Oh, dream, Nancy. Time now for a beautiful 
child. Time now for a tall man to come.” 

Well, he came, duly, and his statue Is over 
there; and this evening honoring Sandburg, 
is really directed to him. 

(Music: “National Emblem March.“) 

Captain HarpuHam. Robert Whitaker wrote 
a poem he called: “Lincoln.” Perhaps if I 
read it now it may set the mood for the 
music about to be played. The poem goes 
like this: 


“There is no name in all our country’s story 
80 loved as his today; 
No name that so unites the things of glory 
with life's plain common way.” 


Just four lines—like an epitaph. Colonel 
Schoepper and the band present next Mor- 
ton Gould's American Salute“ —a modern 
treatment of a Civil War tune that, in its 
way, too, “unites the things of glory with 
life’s plain common way.” 

(Music: American Salute.") 

Captain HarrHam. Our next selection is 
composed of an authentic medley of South- 
tern songs that the armies of the South 
loved and enjoyed and that the soldiers of 
the North learned to cherish, This is the 
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music that was in the background of the war 
below the Mason-Dixon line and often above 
it. It is now and will be forever an integral 
part of American folklore and tradition. 
Abraham Lincoln—during a gathering at the 
White House following the surrender of the 
southern forces—sald, “I propose now clos- 
ing up by requesting you play a certain piece 
of music. I thought ‘Dixie’ one of the best 
tunes I ever heard.” The Marine Band then 
played Dixie“ for the President: Dixie,“ 
as well as many other southern songs are 
presented now in Lucius Hosmer's “Southern 
Rhapsody.” 

(Music: Southern Rhapsody.”) 

Captain HarpHam. What comes now may 
be called the essence of this concert's musi- 
cal tribute to Lincoln: a dramatic presenta- 
tion uniting words and music to give us the 
“Lincoln Portrait’ by Aaron Copland. The 
spoken portion of this portrait will be done 
by Julian Barber of WTOP'’s Broadcast 
House. 

(Music: “Lincoln Portrait.“) 

JULIAN Barser. “Fellow citizens * * * we 
cannot escape history.” That is what he 
said. That is what Abraham Lincoln said. 
“Fellow citizens, we cannot escape history. 
We of this Congress and this administration 
will be remembered in spite of ourselves. No 
personal ce, or insignificance can 
spare one or another of us. The fiery trial 
through which we pass will Nght us down 
in honor or dishonor to the latest genera- 
tion. We, even we here, hold the power and 
bear the responsibility.” 

He was born in Kentucky, raired in In- 
diana, and lived in Illinois. And this is what 
he said; This ls what Abe Lincoln said: “The 
dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to 
the stormy present. The occasion is piled 
high with difficulty, and we must rise with 
the occasion. As our case is new, so we must 
think anew and act anew. We must disen- 
thrall ourselves, and then we shall save our 
country.” 

When standing erect he was 6 feet 4 
inches tall. And this is what he said. He 
said; “It is the eternal struggle between two 
principles, right and wrong, throughout the 
world.” It is the same spirit that says: 
“You toil and work and earn bread, and I'll 
eat it no matter in what shape it comes. 
Whether from the mouth of a king who 
seeks to bestride the people of his own 
nation and live by the fruit of their labor, 
or from one race of men, as an apology 
tor enslaving another race, it is the same 
tyrannical principle.” 

Lincoln was a quiet man. Abe Lincoln 
was a quiet and a melancholy man. But 
when he spoke of democracy, this is what 
he said: He said: “As I would not be a slave, 
so I would not be a master, This expresses 
my idea of democracy. Whatever differs 
from this, to the extent of the difference, is 
no democracy.” i 

Abraham Lincoln, 16th President of these 
United States, is everlasting in the memory 
of his countrymen. For on the battleground 
at Gettysburg, this is what he said. He said, 
“That from these honored dead, we take in- 
creased devotion, to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion: 
That we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain. And that this 
Nation, under God, shall have a new birth 
of freedom: And that Government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

Captain HarpHam. Ladies and gentlemen, 
we have reached our finale. But we have a 
last word for this Lincoln tribute. The 
Lincoln group of the District of Columbia 
believe this should be the words of Lincoln 
himself. They are the words Lincoln used 
in referring to a beloved friend of his—Rep- 
resentative Owen Lovejoy, of Dlinois—who 
had just died. Lincoln's tragic concern with 
the Civil War kept him from joining in ef- 
forts for a marble monument to this friend. 
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The last sentence of a letter he wrote ex- 
plaining the situation, are words we can use 
today about Lincoln himself. Lincoln wrote: 
“Let him have the marble monument along 
with the well-assured and more enduring 
one in the hearts of those who love liberty, 
unselfishly, for all men.” 

And now, “The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public.” 

(Music: Battle Hymn of the Republic.”) 


The Role and Missions of the U.S. Navy 
Today—An Address by Rear Adm, Ira 
H. Nunn, Commandant, 9th Naval Dis- 
trict, Navy League of United States 
Dinner, Michigan City, Ind., July 6, 
1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege on July 6, 1962, to attend a 
dinner sponsored by the Navy League 
of the United States as part of the an- 
nual Indiana Summer Festival in Michi- 
gan City, Ind. 

Others attending the dinner included 
Mayor Francis G. Fedder, of Michigan 
City, and Mr. Hartley Job, president of 
the Michigan City Navy League. 

The major address on this occasion 
was delivered by Rear Adm. Ira H. Nunn, 
U.S. Navy Commandant of the 9th Naval 
District. 

Admiral Nunn’s speech was a forceful 
and eloquent presentation of the im- 
portance of seapower to our national 
security and of the contributions made 
to our defense by the U.S. Navy. 

I would like to include Admiral Nunn's 
fine address at this point in the Recorp: 
“Tue ROLE AND MISSIONS or THE U.S. Navy 

TODAY,” SPEECH BY REAR ADM. IRA H. NUNN, 

U.S. Navy COMMANDANT, 9TH Navar Dis- 

TRICT, ON OCCASION OF MICHIGAN CITY, IND., 

Navy LEAGUE or UNITED STATES DINNER, 

Joux 6, 1962 

Ladies and gentlemen, I would like to 
speak to you seriously and briefly for a few 
moments in an effort to persuade you, if in- 
deed in this audience persuasion be neces- 
sary, that the importance of seapower to our 
country and to our allies is steadily in- 
creasing. By my advocacy of seapower I 
would not like to be taken as speaking in 
derogation of any other kind of power which 
is exerted in behalf of our country by any 
of our armed services, certainly not in dero- 
gation of airpower nor in derogation of 
power exerted upon land by our Army or our 
Marine Corps. 

A few years ago General Marshall, when he 
was Chief of the Army, said, “Oceans are 
formidable barriers but to a nation enjoy- 
ing naval superiority they become highways 
for invasion.” And even more recently an- 
other eminent officer of an army, this time 
Viscount Montgomery of the British Army, 
speaking to a group of naval officers and 
speaking of his NATO responsibilities, said, 
“If you chaps lose control of the seas, we 
are done.” 

Now, what is the importance of this thing 
known as seapower to our country and to 
our allies? To begin with, ladies and gentle- 
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men, this is a very moist sphere upon which 
we live. Seventy percent of the surface of 
the earth is covered by the oceans of the 
earth—300 million square miles of ocean on 
our globe, a considerable area if you remem- 
ber that 3 million square miles comprise the 
area of the United States of America. A few 
years ago we said that 75 percent of the sur- 
face of the earth was covered by water, but 
since that time Admiral Byrd, a naval officer, 
has discovered that a large continent lies at 
the South Pole, and we have revised the 
estimate and we have determined that now 
70 percent of our earth is covered by water. 
Of course our friends in the Air Force are 
prompt to point out to us that a hundréd 
percent of the surface of the earth is cov- 
ered by air and it is not necessary to revise 
that estimate when a naval officer discovers 
that another continent lies upon our earth. 


PAX BRITANNICA HAS CEASED TO EXIST 


For the first 150 years of the life of our 
country the freedom of the seas was pre- 
served by Great Britain. We had a thing 
then known as the Pax Britannica, the peace 
of Britain, maintained by the British Em- 
pire, implemented by the British Navy. 
There could be no peace on earth, and there 
can be no peace on earth, unless the seas 
are free. In those days it was maintained 
free for all of us to use, the United States 
and Great Britain as well as by the Navy of 
Great Britain. Unfortunately, ladies and 
gentlemen, Pax Britannica has long since 
ceased to exist. The British Empire is no 
longer capable of maintaining the seas free 
for us to use or for her to use. The British 
Navy cannot do this, and if the seas are to 
be maintained free for us and all of the 
peace-loving nations of the world to use it 
must be done by the United States, alded 
and abetted by the navies of our allies. It 
is also true that every scientific advance 
that man has made has increased the power 
of the sea, has increased the importance of 
the sea. For example, when we passed from 
the propulsion of ships by sail to the pro- 
pulsion of ships by steam, the importance of 
the sea increased, We could do more things, 
more powerful things, more quickly, on the 
surface of the seas in those days than we 
could do before. Today, ladies and gentle- 
men, we are passing from the propulsion of 
ships by steam to the propulsion of ships 
by atomic energy, and correspondingly the 
importance and the power of the seas in- 
creased. And all the inventions that man 
has made, all of the exotic technical ad- 
vances are adaptable for use at sea. Many 
of them are adaptable only for use at sea. 
I am thinking of such things as the in- 
vention of the submarine. The invention 
of the airplane and the development of the 
aircraft carrier has increased the power 
which we exert at sea. Missilery, super- 
sonic speeds, atomic propulsion, atomic 
weapons, all adaptable for use at sea, all 
ready to be used at sea, have increased the 
power of the seas. 


HISTORICAL ROLE OF SEAPOWER 


Speaking also in historical vein, it is true 
that any nation which has achieved inter- 
national prominence, as indeed our coun- 
try has done, and in achieving such inter- 
national prominence has used the sea in 
that endeavor, as indeed our country has 
done, and if such a country, using the sea 
to achieve international prominence has 
abandoned the sea, that country has fast 
faded into decay. This was true of ancient 
Greece and Rome. When they abandoned 
the sea and gave their attention solely to 
land, these ancient civilizations faded into 
decay. This was true of Anthony and Cleo- 
patra. At one time when their fleets were 
intact, they ruled what was then known of 
the civilized world, the Mediterranean area, 
When their fleets were destroyed they be- 
came powerless. This was true also of King 
Philip of Spain, at one time the ruler of 
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the most powerful nation on earth. Over- 
night Philip of Spain became the ruler of @ 
third-rate power when Elizabeth of England 
destroyed his armada off the coast of Great 
Britain. And within the memory of all of 
you here, you can see the decay of British 
power and the passage of British power to 
us because Great Britain passed the point 
and lost power to control the seas. These 
are historical reasons why the sea has been 
and is important to us and our allies. 

There are more modern, more commercial, 
more cogent reasons. In the list of sub- 
stances which we in this country must use 
in our peacetime economics and in our peace- 
time commerce, and which we must use in 
the event we make war, there are 77 such 
substances which are called strategic or nec- 
essary to our peacetime commerce and to our 
ability to make war. Of these 77 strategic 
or -necessary materials our country, rich 
though we be in natural resource, is self- 
sufficient only in 11. Sixty-six of these nec- 
essary substances must be brought to our 
shores from abroad and over the surface of 
the seas. 
U.S. FOREIGN POLICY REQUIRES BASES ABROAD 

I am sure that all of you here tonight 
know better than I that there are forces at 
large in this world hostile to us, opposed to 
us, and of great strength. I am speaking of 
international communism, so strong that 
we cannot hope to exist if we attempt to go it 
alone. Consequently, over the past several 
years our foreign policy has been based upon 
the principle of collective security. And 
pursuant to this principle of collective secu- 
rity we have today allied with us throughout 
the world some 42 nations. These nations 
are spread all over the face of the world. We 
must maintain communication with them 
by sea. We must maintain the ability to 
support them by sea in the event of war. If 
we lose control of the seas, ladies and gentle- 
men, we will lose our allies. Now, if our 
foreign policy is predicated upon the prin- 
ciple of collective security, our military policy 
is predicated upon the principle of main- 
taining bases abroad. We maintain bases 
abroad in order that we may have positions 
from which we may launch attacks against 
an enemy should war come to us. We also 
maintain these bases abroad in order that we 
might keep a war, should it come, far from 
our own shores. We would not welcome un- 
wanted persons in the United States, Now, 
these bases are large and expensive and re- 
quire support. We must maintain an ability 
to support these bases across the surface 
the sea. As an example, let me refer to the 
contest in Korea. Korea was not regarded 
as a major all-out war, bloody and costly 
though it was. And yet in this limited war 
in Korea the United States took across the 
Pacific Ocean, from our country to Korea, for 
use in Korea, a hundred and sixty-seven 
million tons of dry cargo and, in addition, 4 
hundred and forty-seven million barrels 
petroleum products. And every man who 
went to Korea to fight, and many did, wa 
accompanied by 8 tons of cargo when he 
went, and it required 65 pounds of supplies 
per day to keep him there. Now, such a lift 
can be accomplished only over the surface 
of the seas. 

UNITED STATES HAS MOST POWERFUL NAVY 

ON EARTH 

Today, ladies and gentlemen, we have 
control of the seas. The U.S. Navy has 
the most powerful navy on earth. Together 
with our allies we certainly control the seas 
today. But, unfortunately, should we lose 
control of the seas, we would lose it to our 
principal enemy, Soviet Russia. Soviet Rus- 
sia today has the second most powerful navy 
on earth. Soviet Russia has long since 
eclipsed Great Britain in this regard. And 
in some respects Soviet Russia has a more 
powerful navy than we have, For example, 
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Soviet Russia has built more ships and more 
Naval tonnage since World War II than any 
nation on earth including us. Soviet Russia 
has today more cruisers in active service than 
we have. Russia has more minecraft on ac- 
tive service than we have. And Soviet Rus- 
sia, realizing that she is really strategically, 
fundamentally a large military land mass 
power, a continental power, with her allies 
ranged closely around her own perimeters— 
these allies of hers which we refer to as satel- 
lites close around her borders—Soviet Russia 
realizes that she need not use the seas as 
much as we need to use the seas in the event 
of war, and she knows that she may do us 
great damage, in the event of a conflict, sim- 
Ply by denying us the use of the seas or inter- 
fering substantially with our own use of the 
Seas. Consequently, Soviet Russia, pursuant 
to her strategy, has built for herself the larg- 
est submarine fleet the world has ever seen. 
Russia has today more than 450 submarines. 
This is a large number, if we will recall that 
Germany started World War II with only 57 
Submarines. And so that today if we should 
go to war with Soviet Russia, we would con- 
front an adversary having more than eight 
times the number of submarines that Ger- 
many had at the beginning of World War II. 
And most of you will remember the great dis- 
advantage we felt in confronting the German 
Submarine menace in the Atlantic Ocean in 
World War II. Now, this Russian submarine 
Menace is one which has given our Depart- 
ment of Defense and our Navy a great deal of 
Concern. This is a thing, I suppose, upon 
which we have spent, in the Navy, more 
money, more thought, more concern, more 
trouble, more worry, and more plain sweat 
and tears than upon anything else. And to- 
day we have means of combating the Russian 
Submarine menace. We have many exotic 
Weapons which we would use in combating 
this Russian submarine. 


U.S. NAVY HAS THREE IMPORTANT WEAPONS 


To begin with, ladies and gentlemen, tac- 
tically, of course, we would strike the subma- 
Tine wherever we might find it. We would 
Strike it at the shipyards where it is built. 
We would strike it in the shipyards in which 
it is outfitted for sea. We would strike it 
at the bases from which it operates. We 
would strike it in the narrow confines of the 
Seas through which it must pass in order to 
Teach the high seas. And, of course, we 
Would strike it upon the high seas wherever 
it might be found, particularly in the vicinity 
of its target. 

The U.S. Navy today has three important 
Weapons of which the Navy is very proud, 
Provided for it by a provident Congress of 
the United States. And I would like to men- 
tion three, and only three, of these weapons 
briefiy to you tonight. 

LARGE ATTACK CLASS AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 


To begin with, we are extremely proud of 
Our large attack class carriers. These are 
integrated airfields, mobile, able to move 
anywhere on the surface of the earth where 
there is water enough to float them. We con- 
fine in these ships, within 1,000 feet of hull, 
the capabilities of a 10,000-foot runway. We 

die in these large, modern aircraft car- 
Tiers the same weight of planes, the same 
Speed of planes that a 10,000-foot runway 
Would require on shore. These are mobile 
airbases, self-maintained, integrated, self- 
defended, less vulnerable to attack than any 
Other kind of airfield. The enemy cannot 

Ow where they are because they move 
about. They are capable of 1,000 miles of 
translation within a single period of 24 
hours. The enemy cannot zero in its rockets 
In one of these mobile airbases. And we 
May take these ships anywhere we wish and 
Use them in behalf of our country without 
‘the necessity of international negotiations 
looking to the acquisition of treaty rights for 
airbases on foreign soil. And when the war 
18 Over, should it come, we may bring these 
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home and save them to use another day. 
These ships will survive. They are not par- 
ticularly susceptible to enemy attack. In 
World War It our modern aircraft carrier 
type was the Essex type, much less formid- 
able than the type we have today, and yet 
of these Essez-type aircraft carriers we used 
in World War II, when we had some 37 of 
them on active service during the war, the 
United States lost not one. All were pre- 
served. Some are in active service today. All 
were preserved to fight another day. 
POLARIS SUBMARINES 

The second weapon of which we are very 
proud is the Polaris-type submarine. This 
is an entirely new weapon system developed 
by the U.S, Navy now in operative force. 


-This is a large atomic-propelled submarine, 


the Polaris type, capable of deep sub- 
mergence, capable of submergence to more 
than 400 feet, capable of high speeds sub- 
merged, capable of submerged speeds in ex- 
cess of 20 knots, a high speed if you will 
recall that our best submarines in World War 
II were capable of submerged speeds of 8 
knots for a very few minutes of time. These 
submarines are capable of remaining sub- 
merged for great periods of time. They are 
capable of circumnavigating the globe with- 
out coming to the surface and they have 
done so. They are capable of passing be- 
neath the polar caps of ice and they have 
surfaced through the ice at the North Pole. 
These submarines, as all submarines, have a 
great capability of concealment. The enemy 
cannot know where they are. They move at 
great speeds; they are mobile as are the 
aircraft carriers. Each of these submarines 
is armed with 16 Polaris missiles, ranges to 
1,500 miles, capable of saturating the enemy 
earth. These missiles may be fired below 
the surface. The submarine need not come 
to the surface to fire its weapons, and each 
of these weapons is armed with an atomic 
warhead. This weapon may not be an 
absolute preventive of war but I promise you 
it is a great addition to our national deter- 
rent. If it does not stop our enemies it will 
certainly give them pause. And I can say 
to you tonight that we have on station, 
not in operation, not in being, not com- 
pleted, not at sea, but on station six of these 
submarines, stationed where we want them, 
and the enemy does not know where that is. 
Before the year is out we will have doubled 
that number, 
THE NAVAL RESERVE 


Now, the third weapon of which the Navy 
is very proud is one which has a great deal 
to do with this 9th Naval District in which 
we all live, and that is the Naval Reserve. 
You will agree with me, I’m sure, that if 
war comes it will come suddenly without 
warning and we may be forced to fight at 
least the first few weeks of another war, if it 
comes, with the men, ships, the planes, the 
weapons we have at hand; therefore it is 
necessary as it has never been before in the 
history of our country that our Reserves be 
truly ready, truly Ready Reserves. We be- 
lieve in the Navy that we do have, a com- 
pletely ready Naval Reserve. We have a 
thing known as our selected Reserve. It 
consists of young men who are not only 
selected to be in the Naval Reserve but who 
are especially selected for the tasks we would 
like them to perform in the event of war. 
They are especially trained in those tasks. 
And more importantly than all, I believe, 
these young men are preordered to the job 
where we will want them to serve. Each of 
these young men carries his orders in his 
pocket and he is no further from active duty 
tonight than a telephone call or an an- 
nouncement over the TV or the radio. These 
Naval Reserves of ours were called up dur- 
ing the event of the Berlin crisis. Our anti- 
submarine warfare Reserves were called to 
active service. These selected Reserves of 
ours responded as we hoped. They re- 
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sponded as was anticipated. They are soon 
to be released to inactive duty. And I say 
to you tonight, ladies and gentlemen, their 
call-up was necessary, their call-up was 
effective. They gave us no trouble, these 
men. We are proud of them. They did well 
and they have effectively prevented a crisis 
over Berlin. There was no ultimatum as a 
result of Berlin. We are still in Berlin and 
we enjoy there our treaty rights because of 
the firm stand shown by our country, a 
part of which was the calling of our 
Reserves, 


THE FUTURE IS NOT FOR LITTLE MEN WITH 
LITTLE MINDS 


Now, ladies and gentlemen, you know as I 
do that these are difficult times in which we 
live. These are times which try men’s souls. 
Your Congressman who resides in Wash- 
ington will tell you, and you know from 
reading the papers, that a crisis arises each 
day which threatens our national existence. 
This is a time of crisis but I suggest to you, 
ladies and gentlemen, that in addition to 
being a time of crisis this is also a time of 
challenge. These are times for big things. 
These are times for change. These are times 
for great expectations, When I see our pop- 
ulation doubling or perhaps redoubling in a 
single century; when I see standard of living 
rising all over the world, not only here but 
everywhere; when I contemplate the enor- 
mous drain that will be made upon our nat- 
ural resources in the coming century; when 
I witness man’s first faltering steps in this 
atomic age—we are today with the atom 
where we were with the automobile 25 years 
ago; when I see man trying to harness the 
rays of the sun; when I watch him seeking 
to penetrate outer space and succeeding 
more and more each day; when I observe his 
determination to unlock, if he can, the ulti- 
mate secrets of the universe; when I com- 
prehend, in short, the boundlessness, vast- 
ness of man’s expectations, then, ladies and 
gentlemen, I know one thing for sure and it 
is this: The future is not for little men with 
little minds. It is not for men without 
vision who fear progress. It is not for timid 
men who early in their lives were frightened 
by the story of Frankenstein. No, ladies and 
gentlemen, the future is for men, and women 
too, who dare to have great expectations and 
who, with the encouragement and assistance 
of all the people for whom they strive, will 
also have the courage, the persistence, the 
wisdom, and the patience to change their 
expectations into realities. I believe that 
our success or failure in the struggle against 
communism depends upon whether we have 
such men and women. I believe we have 
them in great abundance in our own country 
and in all the 42 nations allied with us 
throughout the world. I believe, ladies and 
gentlemen, that we have many such men and 
women in this room tonight. You, ladies 
and gentlemen, are such men and women, 
and with a completely justified confidence 
in your abilities, your loyalty, your energy, 
and your industry, the cause of freedom can- 
not, cannot fail. 


Arab Unity: Another Pipedream 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the summer 1962 issue of “Prevent World 
War III.“ a publication of the Society for 
the Prevention of World War III. 
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From time to time the American peo- 
ple are told that Arab unity is “just 
around the corner.” The fact is that 
Arab unity is a myth. This is brought 
out most clearly in this article. It 
should be read by all Americans who 
want to be authoritatively informed on 
how the various Arab governments con- 
spire against each other and employ all 
kinds of methods to subvert their neigh- 
boring governments. The role of Presi- 
dent Nasser in this respect is particularly 
significant. His policies are one of the 
main stumbling blocks to Arab unity. 

The article follows: 

Anas UNITY: ANOTHER PIPEDREAM 


It is almost a ritual for Arab leaders to 
invoke that magic catch phrase Arab unity” 
whenever they are at each other's throats. 
Indeed the cry for unity seems to grow 
louder in direct proportion to the deepen- 
ing splits and intrigues which beset the Arab 
world. In this connection President Nasser 
and his henchmen are articulate performers. 

A short while ago a correspondent for 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers reported 
from Cairo that President Nasser, although 
“quite gray at the temples” is still dedicated 
“to reviving and unifying the entire “Arab 
nation’ between the Persian Gulf and the 
Atlantic Ocean.” According to this same 
report Egyptian officials are supremely op- 
timistic about the coming unity. “We can’t 
say when it will happen,” said one spokesman 
for Nasser, “or exactly what political form 
it will take. All we can say is that the Arab 
people want unity and they shall have it.” 

Now there is no denying the fact that there 
is widespread sentiment among the Arab 
masses for closer tles. However, this desire 
rests on the shifting sands of the particular 
interests and ambitions of the different 
Arab leaders and cliques who are in command 
today. It would take more than the genius 
of our present engineering knowledge to 
build the structure of Arab unity on such 
foundations. This generalization is not 
made out of ill will toward the Arab peoples 
and their aspirations, it is rather an accurate 
description of the realities of Middle East 


politics. , 
UNITY WITH SYRIA 


The last 12 months illustrate the illusive 
character of unity among the Arabs. In 
September 1961 the United Arab Republic, 
which was supposed to be Nasser’s nucleus 
for his “one Arab world” was shattered by 
the dramatic Syrian revolt. In the previous 
issue of Prevent World War III (No. 59), 
we comented in detail on the significance of 
this damaging blow to Nasser’s dreams. Up 
to then, Cairo’s progaganda depicted the 
United Arab Republic as a model of harmony 
and cooperation between Egyptians and Sy- 
rians under the benevolent guidance of Pres- 
ident Nasser himself. But after the collapse, 
the real character of the United Arab Re- 
public was publicly spelled out by the 
Syrians. 

The Damascus radio (September 28, 1961), 
minced no words in its attack on Nasser him- 
self: “The Syrian army wished to get rid 
of the divine right which you, Mr. Presi- 
dent (Nasser), granted to yourself. You 
have gagged mouths, suppressed freedoms, 
rigged elections, and set up a fictitious rep- 
resentative assembly, You destroyed society 
and turned brothers against one another.” 
A statement by the Syrian revolutionary 
command (October 2, 1961), had this to say: 
“From the first day we wanted unity to be 
represented in the exchange of officers from 
both regions. What was sent us from Egypt? 
All the evils and sins committed under the 
name of unity started from this point.“ 

The commander in chief of the Syrian 
Army (September 10, 1961), described that 
unity in these words: “They [the Egypt- 
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fans] viewed it [the Syrlan-Egyptlan union] 
as a unity between master and slave, strong 
and weak, and one by the big and small. 
From this point their rule over the country 
was one of terror.” 

The break with Nasser did not mean the 
Syrians were not for Arab unity. In the 
public pronouncements of their leading of- 
ficials it was made clear that they would 
strive to bring about closer relations with 
their Arab brothers. However, Syrian spokes- 
men indicated quite clearly that they had 
their own ideas as to how unity could be 
accomplished. 

In the early part of this year the Syrian 
Government approached Iraq. Talks be- 
gan between the two governments and a 
joint communique was issued which said 
“that a new friendly understanding had been 
reached between the two sides.“ Cairo re- 
acted violently, accusing the Syrians of pur- 

a policy of separatism. The lead- 
ing Syrian newspaper AN-NASR (January 
29, 1962) replied that if Cairo really believed 
in the “sound rules of Arab nationalism, 
they would welcome Syrian-Iraqi coopera- 
tion.” As if to assure the rest of the Arab 
world, this same newspaper declared that 
the Syrian-Iraqi accord was not directed 
against any Arab state, but rather consti- 
tuted a step taken in the interest of the 
Arab nation. 


PROPAGANDA WAR 


Cairo continued its attacks without letup. 
This in turn prompted Syria to retaliate in 
kind. Thus, the then Minister of Culture in 
the Syrian Government Fuad al-Adil de- 
livered a scathing indictment of Nasser 
(February 22, 1962). “On this day,” he de- 
clared, “4 years ago we embraced sisterly 
Egypt in a glorious unity we thought would 
be the harbinger of Pan-Arab unity. Today 
as we dwell on those happy hopeful days we 
know this unity collapsed. The man (Nas- 
ser) whom we elected as our leader—abused 
the trust we gave him. He abandoned the 
colleagues who gave him that trust, sur- 
rounded himself by hypocrisy and began to 
build himself up as an idol.” 

The Damascus radio continued to accuse 
Nasser of acting as a break on cooperation. 
Indeed it charged that he planned to cause 
disturbances within Syria. As matters 
turned out, the Syrian army did pull off a 
coup during the latter part of March. The 
army's action appears to have been the result 
of dissatisfaction with the regime that had 
been set up after the break with Egypt. How- 
ever, Cairo had other hopes—and plans. The 
official Egypt news agency declared that the 
coup was the Inevitable result of the separat- 
ist reactionary government. 

Nevertheless there must have been pro- 
found disappointment within leading Egypt 
circles, when the Syrian army command 
made it clear that it had no intention of 
handing over Syria to Egypt, although Syrian 
spokesmen said that their movement was 
dedicated to the achievement of Arab unity. 
The familiar cry for unity, coupled with the 
clearcut reaffirmation of Syria’s independ- 
ence are another manifestation of the con- 
tradiction between dream and reality which 
we had noted previously. 

Nasser, of course was not prepared to con- 
cede so easily and during the first days of 
April his agents in Syria tried very hard to 
seize power. They were thoroughly defeated 
and this debacle precipitated a new propa- 
ganda war between Egypt and Syria. Cairo 
accused Syria military leaders of having be- 
trayed their people. To this charge the 
Damascus radio replied that while the Nas- 
serites pretended that they were selflessly 
dedicated to the cause of unity “they have 
always been the cause of disunity among the 
AS and of inter-Arab defense” (April 4, 
1962). 

Even the King of Jordan was dragged into 
the picture by Radio Cairo. He was charged 
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with having been one of the ringleaders in 
the anti-Nasser revolt. Jordan immediately 
denied the Cairo report. The newly ap- 
pointed Prime Minister of Jordan accused 
Egypt of interfering in Syria's internal af- 
fairs. He warned Cairo that Jordan “would 
not stand idly by if Syria is subjected to out- 
side aggression and conspiracies, irrespective 
of the source.” (New York Times, Apr. 6, 
1962.) 

The climax to this latest Syrian bout with 
Nasser was reached when the former Presi- 
dent Nazem el Kudsi was restored to office. 
The Government then issued a statement 
calling for the creation of a coherent Arab 
union (whatever that means). Thus, at the 
very moment of bitter conflict between Syria 
and Egypt the cry of Arab unity, like a 
broken record, was played again. 


TRAQ IN THE RING 


How does this endless search for unity 
fare in Iraq? In the last issue of Prevent 
World War III (No. 59) we described the 
bitterness which arose between Iraq on the 
one hand and Egypt on the other over the 
fate of oil-rich Kuwait. Because of her pre- 
ponderant influence in the Arab League, 
Egypt was able to scotch Iraq’s efforts to 
grab Kuwait under the guise of unity. Since 
that particular episode Iraq has had hardly 
a good word for the Nasser government. In 
fact, the Iraqis have been trying in various 
ways to isolate Egypt. This was basically the 
significance of the rapprochement which took 
place between Iraq and Syria in March. 

Having accused the Arab League (which to 
all intents and purposes means Egypt) of 
doing the work of imperialism, the Iraq 
Government saw in Syria an important coun- 
terforce. Military cooperation ts envisaged 
between the two countries and the hope 
Is entertained that through such collabora- 
tion the fertile crescent plan, so close to the 
hearts of Iraq leaders and Egypt's nightmare, 
will ultimately come about. 

Yet while Iraq spins her web of intrigue 
against Egypt, and to a lesser extent against 
Jordan, the Bagdad radio (February 22, 1962) 
speaks about Iraq's “sense of strong solidarity 
in defending the entity of the Arab nation 
and endeavoring to realize the nation’s 
national aims.” 


JORDAN SEEKS UNITY 


The Kingdom of Jordan is also an avid 
advocate for unity. Thus the King himself 
declared in an interview (January 12, 1962) : 
“As a responsible Arab I feel that Arab unity, 
which we and our Jordanian family have de- 
dicated ourselves to realize, will not be ac- 
complished unless there is a unity among 
equal parties. To us it is most necessary for 
the continued existence of Arab entity, its 
progress and its strength.” However, the 
King himself could not conceal the split per- 
sonality of “Arab unity," for in the same in- 
terview he denounced Nasser and his hench- 
men “for treachery, terrorization, subversive- 
ness, and the purchase of sick minds and 
souls which feign nationalism.” He con- 
tinued in this same vein, charging Nasser 
and his followers with “fabrication and lies.” 
As for Iraq, the Jordanian King expressed the 
view that the Iraqi-Kuwaiti dispute “must be 
solved within the framework of brotherhood 
and sublime Arab interests.” 

Ten days after the Jordanian King spoke 
these braye words of unity with regard to 
Traq, the Iraqi newspaper Al-Bilad reported 
that the Iraqi Government's recalling of its 
Ambassador from Jordan in protest against 
the Jordanian ruler's attitude toward the 
question of Kuwait, has won the support of 
all the political circles. This step is con- 
sistent with the accepted methods for deal- 
ing with those rulers who adopt stands 
rendering services to imperialism” (January 
25, 1962). 

While the Jordanian Was being 
buffeted by the Iraqi blasts, the United Arab 
Republic released a torrent of abuse against 
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the King and his leading ministers. On Feb- 
Tuary 2, radio Cairo told its listeners that 
King Hussein's throne was shaking under 
him. At the same time it accused him of not 
Wanting to become a member of the Fertile 
Crescent because his real plan is “to devour 
Iraq.” The steady abuse heaped upon the 


King and his family is almost unprintable. ` 


Nevertheless, it is broadcast far and wide 
through Cairo’s controlled press and radio. 
Here then is another manifestation of the 
chimerical character of Arab unity. 


SAUD VERSUS NASSER 


The King of Saudi-Arabia is also a fervent 
believer in Arab unity. He has said so on 
Countless occasions. Nevertheless there is 
little rapport, to say the least, between him 
and President Nasser. Egyptian propagan- 
dists have gone so far as to state that it is no 
longer possible for King Saud “to exist side 
by side with Gamal Abdel Nasser” (New York 
Times, Jan. 27, 1961). 

The Cairo newspaper, Al Ahram, published 
an open letter to the King by one of Nasser's 
Confidants, Mohammed Hassanein Heikal; in 
Which the King was accused of attempting to 
Organize a religious, economic, and political 
attack Egypt. This charge came on 
the heels of King Saud's visit to the United 
States for medical treatment. Relations 
between Egypt and Saudi-Arabia have had 
their ups and downs through the years. 
They cooled off considerably during the 
Syrian revolt. Nasser accused the King of 
having contributed $5,600,000 to finance the 
Syrian coup. 

The vituperative denunciations of Saud are 
Of the same kind which have been hurled 
against the King of Jordan. The Saudi Gov- 
ernment has replied by trying to limit 
Egypt's influence in that country. More- 
Over, the Crown Prince of Saudi-Arabia 
vowed that his government would fight to 


Nasser has been accused of betraying 
Arab interests. Indeed he has been charged 
With being a Communist. One broadcast 
from Mecca (March 2, 1962) declared that 
Nasser’s “tortures and confiscation methods 
are no different from that of Communists. 
Where are the freedoms, the ideals, the Arab 
Nationalism, and the Islam they speak of?” 
As if to answer this question the broadcast 
replies: The hands of the dictator (Nasser) 
&re smeared with the blood of the Egyptian 
People.” “Nasser,” the broadcast concluded, 

‘has only succeeded in isolating himself and 

country from the Arab world.” 

Another broadcast (May 3, 1962) quoted 
& leaflet circulated in Cairo which allegedly 
Said in part: “This is the cry of Egypt. We 
&sk you in the name of God and the martyrs 
butchered by executioner Abd an-Nasir to 
Taise our voice over your free platform so 
that our Arab brothers may know that the 

tian people denounce Abd an-Nasir and 
his clique and disown all his crimes against 
Arabs and Moslems.” 
UNITY—E£GYPTIAN STYLE 

The charges and countercharges, threats 
&nd counterthreats continue unabated. As 

ot course, Egypt itself is ever -hammer- 

ing away at the unity theme. However, there 
is no effort to conceal the role that Egypt 
*Nvisages for itself in this grand design. On 
January 4, Radio Cairo told its listeners that 
the “battle for Arab unity” was entering a 
Gecisive stage. The mission of the United 
Arab Republic is foreordained: ‘This force 
become responsible for and actively con- 
Scious of the historic role of the United Arab 
ublic and the United Arab Republic revo- 
lution under the leadership of President 
Nasser." The United Arab Republic is the 
base and the “source of leadership" in the 
battle for the Arab destiny.” The statement 
dec that there were two circles in the 
Arab homeland; “The internal circle is the 
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United Arab Republic where there is no con- 
tradiction between its Government and the 
Arab nation at large. The external circle 
constitutes all parts of the Arab homeland 
outside the United Arab Republic where gov- 
ernments, in one way or another, are part of 
the imperialist force. These governments 
are a contradiction, hostile to the Arab peo- 
ples and the Arab nation at large, a matter 
which makes the liquidation of this sort of 
rule a necessary revolutionary Arab strategic 
target.” 

In plain English this means that so far as 
Egypt is concerned, Arab unity must be built 
over the corpses of the present Governments 
of Syria, Iraq, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, and even 
Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, and Libya. This 
also appears to be the interpretation of the 
Syrians. One broadcast from the Damascus 
radio stated (February 8, 1962): “As for 
Cairo, it is natural for it to fight any inter- 
Arab rapprochement, as long as such rap- 
prochement does not serve its ambitions and 
does not fulfill the dreams of Cairo rulers of 
dominating the Arab State.” 

This same broadcast made another inter- 
esting observation, namely that a “a spirit of 
cooperation and amity prevails now in the 
Arab atmosphere since what occurs these 
days in the Arab world is not inspired by 
Cairo.” In short, what this broadcast im- 
plied was that one of the fundamental ele- 
ments militating against the creation of 
genuine Arab unity is the predatory char- 
acter of the Nasser regime. This is not to 
say, of course, that the other Arab Govern- 
ments are prepared to forgo their separate 
interests to further their mutual interests. 
Indeed, we have a feeling that their cries for 
Arab unity are convenient coverups for their 
particular hopes and plans for their own 
domination of the Middle East. 

ONE MORE ILLUSION 

In view of the foregoing, we were frankly 
astounded to read the statement by Chester 
Bowles, the President’s Adviser on African, 
Asian, and Latin American Affairs, that “the 
Middle Eastern nations themselves are be- 

less focused on conflicts with their 
neighbors and more interested in their own 
internal development” (April 12, 1962). 

It is our sincere hope that this evaluation 
will not become part of what passes for our 
Government's approach to Middle Eastern 
problems. Surely our Middle East policy is 
already weighted with wishful thinking and 
it deserves to be spared from one more 
illusion. 


Taxpayer Is Only Source of Revenue, 
Wilson Tells Mayors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, the role of 
the community is often underestimated, 
but it should be remembered that as the 
foundation supports the walls and roof 
of the house, so the community forms 
the base of our democracy. The citizens 
in particular, whose rights are so fre- 
quently threatened, compose the grass- 
roots of the Government. 

Recently New York’s Lt. Gov. Malcolm 
Wilson, delivered a speech before the 
State conference of mayors at Buffalo, 
N. V., in which he reminded us all of the 
dependence of the Government upon 
each individual taxpayer as the sole 
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source of revenue. The speech very 
clearly explodes the myth of new sources 
of revenue which time and again is used 
to justify additional Government spend- 
ing. I commend Lieutenant Governor 
Wilson's speech to all of my colleagues in 
the Congress, and under previous per- 
mission, insert it in the appendix of the 
RECORD: 

[From the Yonkers (N. T.) Record, June 28, 

1962 


TAXPAYER Is ONLY SOURCE OF REVENUE, 
WILSON TELLS Mayors 


Lt. Gov. Malcolm Wilson yesterday as- 
serted that the closer localities keep the re- 
sponsibility for raising money to the privi- 
lege of spending it, the more efficient and 
economical government will be, 

Speaking before the State conference of 
mayors at Buffalo, N.Y., he said, in part: 

“I have one additional observation to 
make. Perhaps you will have noted that in 
dealing with the problem of revenue which 
presents itself at every governmental level I 
have scrupulously avoided any mention of 
new sources of revenue. This is an expres- 
sion which to me is meaningless because 
there is really only one source of revenue and 
that is the taxpayer, whether he pays the 
taxes directly or indirectly in the purchase 
price of goods and services. 

“Finding new sources of revenue most 
often is just a euphemism of finding new 
ways to extract money from the same 
source—the taxpayer. 

“This is a concept which I think should 
be more widely understood than it is. For 
example, it should be more widely under- 
stood that Albany does not manufacture 
money—nor does Washington—and that aid 
which comes from central government, 
whether it be the seat of State government 
or the seat of National Government, is just 
the taxpayer’s money collected by the cen- 
tral government and returned to him with a 
handling charge deducted in the form of ad- 
ministrative expense. Great recognition of 
this fact will, hopefully, bring greater aware- 
ness of its corollary. It is my simple state- 
ment of what I feel is a very sound govern- 
mental principle—namely, the closer we keep 
the responsibility for raising money to the 
privilege of spending it, the more efficient 
and economical will our government be. 

“Perhaps the one who most needs to under- 
stand this principle is the taxpayer himself, 
who in very many Instances seeks State aid 
or Federal aid for the solution of what is 
essentially a local problem under the delusion 
that someone other than himself is supply- 
ing the funds. 

“I would add as a footnote another prin- 
ciple which is most succinctly stated in an 
expression which I learned as a child from 
my Irish grandmother: The man who pays 
the piper calls the tune.’ 

“In the very nature of things, the inevit- 
able handmaiden of funds from the outside 
is controlled from the outside in varying de- 
grees—and it might not be too farfetched to 
observe that local selfgovernment and local 
self-determination are attenuated and atro- 
phied in almost direct proportion to the out- 
side sharing of the cost.” 

The Lieutenant Governor also stressed the 
role of local government. He declared; 

“In most instances the governmental of- 
ficial with whom the average citizen is re- 
quired to deal is the local official—for you in 
village halls and city halis are the ones to 
whom he most often brings for solution the 
problems which arise in day-to-day living. 

“In very large measure then—a larger 
measure than many of you may even have 
suspected—the way you deal with these prob- 
lems greatly influences the formulation of 
his Judgment as to government generally. 

“AS a consequence, we at other levels of 
government depend upon you to foster in the 
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average citizen that respect for government 
which is vital to the effective functioning 
of our whole society—and I want to acknowl- 
edge our debt of gratitude to you who bear 
so outstandingly this heavy burden of re- 
sponsibility. 

“Local government leaders—particularly 
in recent years with post-war growth—have 
had to find new solutions to new problems. 

“Groups such as the Conference of Mayors 
have been in the forefront seeking solutions, 
making your problems known—and making 
known the solutions—in a common en- 
deavor, 

“Happily, many of the old rivalries have 
been broken down. I think if I had to use 
one word to sum up the key factor, it would 
be the word ‘cooperation.’ 

“Throughout his administration, Gover- 
nor Rockefeller has stressed cooperation and 
has undertaken State programs attuned to 
the needs of localities. 

“The current State administration has 
taken the lead in providing the mechanism 
for regional planning. And has fostered 
inter-governmental cooperation.” 

Mr. Wilson took note of two factors 
namely, cooperation and competition. On 
the one hand, he said local governments 
can cooperate to obtain needed, basic sery- 
ices. However, competition among commu- 
nities, he explained, stimulates action. He 
explained the effects of competition at the 
State and local levels this way: 

“The State of New York, in this healthy 
competition among the States of the Union, 
has moved forward dramatically. 

“Since the State is nothing more than the 
sum of all of its component communities, 
our local governmental units are directly 
beneficiaries of this effort. 

“For with a favorable economic climate 
In the State new job opportunities are pro- 
vided for local residents; existing business 
and industry grows; and new industries 
swell the local tax base. 

“I feel I must remind you, however, that 
just as there is this healthy competition 
among the States—so is there healthy com- 
petition among the communities of the 
State in the endeavor to attract new job 
opportunities, new business, new industry, 
and new assessables. 

“It is the community which is most 
imaginative in its planning, its zoning, its 
maintenance of top-notch municipal serv- 
ice, its provision of educational and recrea- 
tional opportunities, which proves best in 
this competition.” 


Address by Ferenc Nagy at the Captive 
Nations Dinner, July 18, 1962 
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or 
HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, on July 
18, 1962, I was privileged to attend the 
captive nations dinner which was held 
here in Washington to observe Captive 
Nations Week. At that dinner, Ferenc 
Nagy, the former Prime Minister of 
Hungary, delivered an address which 
eloquently states the position of the cap- 
tive nations and underlines the necessity 
that the free nations of the world keep in 
active consideration the tragic plight of 
sas brothers behind the Communist 
W. 
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I believe that this address should have 
greater circulation, and I include it here- 
after with my remarks: 

ADDRESS BY Ferenc Nacy, CAPTIVE NATIONS 
DINNER, JULY 18, 1962 

Mr. Chairman, Your Excellencies, Mr. 
Goedhart, Senator Humphrey, Dr. Judd, hon- 
orable Senators and Congressmen, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is my honor and privilege to 
greet you in the name of the Assembly of 
Captive European Nations. We are gathered 
here to observe, for the fourth time, Captive 


Nations Week—which the U.S. Congress in- 


stituted as a token of moral and political 
commitment of America to the goal of in- 
dependence and freedom for the nations 
fallen victims to the only expanding colonial- 
ism of our times. Our first duty is to 
express our feelings of abiding gratitude to 
the U.S. Congress for its action in 1959 and 
for the consistency of its interest in and 
support for the good cause we are trying to 
serve. It is particularly gratifying that so 
many distinguished Members of the Congress 
chose to be with us tonight. Their presence 
here is in itself a message of encouragement 
to the people of our homeland. 

Our grateful thoughts also go to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Honorable 
John F. Kennedy, for proclaiming Captive 
Nations Week 1962 and thus continuing the 
tradition his distinguished predecessor and 
himself have set. 

We are privileged to have among us to- 
night the distinguished diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of four forcibly divided nations: 
Germany, China, Korea, and Vietnam, and 
the Ministers of Latvia and Lithuania, 
Their presence here symbolizes the will to 
recover freedom and the solidarity of all 
captive nations—whether entirely or only 
partly submerged by the Communist imperial 
tide; whether located in Europe, Asia, or the 
Western Hemisphere; whether nominally 
independent or formally incorporated in the 
Soviet Union proper. It also underscores 
the global nature of both perils and oppor- 
tunities the free world is confronted with 
and, perforce, the necessity of coping with 
them on the same scale. 

My main function tonight is to present 
tokens of recognition to three proven friends 
of the captive nations. But the occasion 
which has brought us together seems to 
devolve upon the chairman of the common 
organization of nine captive European na- 
tions another duty: to take stock—as 
briefly as this can be done—of the gains or 
losses our cause has registered during the 
past year. 

Taken from the vantage point of the capi- 
tal of the free world, the global balance sheet 
of the past year appears quite satisf. a 
Most of the doubts on the real state of the 
world balance of power have by now been 
dissipated. Deceitful Soviet braggings not- 
withstanding, it is now generally recognized 
that militarily and economically the West 
is substantially ahead of its challenger. In 
this respect the contrast between the “val- 


“lant” threats of Khrushchev and his reluc- 


tance or—let us call it by its true name, his 
fear—to take any kind of offensive action in 
Berlin speaks volumes. The Peiping-Moscow 
rift and the very serious crisis of agriculture 
throughout the Communist world brought 
about by the passive resistance of the forcibly 
collectivized peasants—are further grounds 
for an optimistic assessment of the world 
situation. 

The question which concerns us and 
should concern the entire free world is, how- 
ever, whether the vista is as cheerful when 
seen by friends of the West from another 
vantage point: from inside the vast Soviet 
empire. On the strength of reports reaching 
us from countless sources we must conclude 
that the answer is in the negative. It is true, 
reason the thinking people behind the Iron 
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Curtain, that the West has displayed enough 
determination on Berlin to deter Khrushchev 
from any physical action other than the rath- 
er defensive erection of the wall of shame. 
But it is equally true that over the last few 
years the West has accepted to narrow down 
the points at issue in Europe. In 1955, at 
the Geneva summit meeting it was still 
Europe—the whole of it—and the right of 
all its peoples to shape in freedom their 
destiny. This was gradually narrowed down 
until today only the fate of the Western-held 
part of Berlin constitutes the object of 
negotiations. And, goes on the reasoning 
to assure their continued presence in West 
Berlin the Western powers seem prepared to 
enter into mnonaggression ents 
which the Soviet Union seeks for only one 
reason: Because they feel that this would 
do what all their propaganda efforts have 
failed to accomplish over the years—to per- 
suade us that our fate is sealed and thus 
induce us to resign ourselves to the inevi- 
table. Further reasons for a negative balance 
sheet are drawn from developments like Laos 
or Cuba, or from the impression that in all 
current negotiations—disarmament, for in- 
stance—concessions invariably come from the 
West. And then observant people behind the 
Iron Curtain—rulers and ruled alike—note 
other corroborating indications of Western 
reconciliation with the status quo in Europe. 

In Western official statements the captive 
mations are more and more seldom men- 
tioned, and when spoken about, their free- 
dom is no longer referred to in terms of an 
objective of policy, but in terms of a remote 
hope. 

In the United Nations Soviet colonialism 
is occasionally used by Western spokesmen 
as a point of rebuttal. But at the very time 
when the right of self-determination moti- 
vates a major portion of United Nations 
activities, no attempt is made to bring up, 
on its own merit, the issue of the denial of 
this right to the ancient nations engulfed 
by Soviet-Communist imperialism, 

In Western pronouncements the distinc- 
tion between the foreign-imposed 
and the peoples over which they rule is too 
often ignored or blurred with the corollary 
that undue importance is attributed to the 
potentialities of cultural and economic ex- 
changes and to Western ability to infiuence 
by friendly contacts the regimes in the di- 
rection of more internal freedom and less 
dependence on the Soviet Union. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have enumerated 
only a few of the many reasons of disil- 
lusionment in Eastern Europe which have 
come to our attention. The important and 
disturbing point is that they all converge in 
stressing that morale has reached an all- 
time low. And this can and should not be 
a matter of indifference to freemen every- 
where and particularly to the nation which 
remains the “last and best hope of man- 
kind.” It is indeed very material to the 
West whether Khrushchey must or not 
reckon with the troublemaking potential 
of the captive nations in his lines of com- 
munication. And his assessment of this 
risk factor hinges largely on his judgment 
of the state of spirit in the captive coun- 
tries, which might become an important 
determinant of the degree of his reckless- 
ness in a place like Berlin. And let us al- 
ways bear in mind that what Moscow is after 
is not Berlin, but Western Europe. Berlin 
is but the place where Khrushchev hopes— 
and we are confident that he will keep on 
failing—to demonstrate that whenever it 
places the United States before an alterna- 
tive of risking all or ylelding substantially 
to Soviet demands the choice will be in 
favor of concessions with the result that the 
Western alliances will gradually disinte- 
grate. 

It follows then that in addition to their 
moral and political commitments and to 
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their long-range interest in a self-reliant 
„a Europe united in its natural con- 
fines, the Western nations have a very vital 
and urgent stake in the eastern half of the 
Old continent. And it is the considered 
View of our Assembly that the West can ef- 
fectively serve both justice and self-interest 
a number of actions which will at once 
Tekindle hope in the hearts of the captive 
People and pave for them the way for 
eventual developments in the direction of 
We have in mind five specific 

Steps: 


1. To answer Soviet demands on Berlin 
and Soviet calls for the liquidation of the 
Consequences of World War II with the plan 
ot an all- peace settlement based 
on the right of self - determination. 

2. To keep the question of Hungary on the 
agenda of the U.N. and renew the demand for 
Compliance with past resolutions. 

3. To give assurance to the people of Al- 
bania that the territorial integrity of their 
country and their right of self-determination 
Will be safeguarded against any foreign in- 
tervention. 

4. To agree on a Western declaration of 
Purpose along the lines of the Charter of 
Tope proposed by Senator HUMPHREY in 

5. To place on the agenda of the United 
Nations General Assembly the question of 
the denial of self-determination to the cap- 
tive countries, and, regardless of the outcome 
Sf any yote, to keep this question on the 
agenda until justice is done. 

On this latter point our plea is often dis- 
Missed with the argument that this is legally 

to impossible. I submit that the rec- 

rds of the United Nations are replete with 
Televant precedents, established during the 
2 years. A very recent draft resolution on 
Northern Rhodesia, introduced on April 24, 
1962, in the Special Committee of Seventeen, 
known as Decolonization Committee, 

18 a case in point. By a few changes and sub- 
Stitutions it would give us a draft resolution 
Con , among others, these paragraphs: 

“The General Assembly 

Confirms the inalienable right of the peo- 
Ple of Albania, etc., to self-determination 
and national independence; 

‘Recommends to the Soviet Union to take 
Steps immediately to apply the provisions of 
the declaration granting independence to 
Colonial countries and peoples to the afore- 
Mentioned countries, to carry out democratic 
Teforms, including the introduction of uni- 
Versal and equal suffrage, and to repeal all 
laws, ordinances, and regulations which di- 
Tectly or indirectly sanction any policy or 
Practice based on political discrimination; 

Calls for the immediate release of all po- 
litical prisoners, the lifting of all bans and 
limitations on the activities of all democratic 
Political parties, ahd measures to insure 
Complete freedom of activity for all political 

= and their leaders; 

1 Invites the Soviet Union to withdraw all 
te armed forces from the aforementioned 
Countries and to refrain from any interfer- 
ence in the preparation for and conduct of 
elections: 

“Considers that the question of whether 
Ls aforementioned countries are to enter 

to a federation or any relationship of any 

kind with other countries can be de- 
cided only by their proper and representa- 
tive bodies after they have regained inde- 
Pendence."" 

I think that by now you have all guessed 
ma the proponent of the resolution on 

Orthern Rhodesia which with minor modi- 
cations has become a draft we can support 

good conscience is none but that “unblem- 
isheq champion” of self-determination, the 
I t Union. You will not find it amiss, 

hope, if for once we are supporting a pro- 
closely patterned on a Soviet draft 
lution. 

Ladies and gentleman, “Tell the West” is 
the anguished plea made by people in East- 
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ern Europe every time they come across a 
friend preparing to flee or leave his ancestral 
homeland. If we were to condense all the 
“tell the West” messages that have reached 
us in recent months, it would sound some- 
thing like this: 

“Moscow has been bluffing you for years. 
Now it is trying to make you give in to their 
demands in places like Berlin. Call the 
bluff. Tell them that what they are after 
can only be secured by force. They will 
never try. For they have reasons to fear 
war, even a limited war, more than you. 

“We know that the Communist empire is 
rent by profound contradictions, which in 
time will lead to disintegration. This devel- 
opment can only be foiled if you let Moscow 
prove to its subjects that communism is ir- 
resistibly advancing toward world dominion. 
Starve them of successes or, even better, 
show us by deeds that freedom is the wave 
of the future, and you will help set in mo- 
tion forces which will save mankind the 
scourges of both slavery and war.” 


Birmingham: Farm Market Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
most people are aware of the fact that 
Birmingham, Ala., my home, is the lead- 
ing industrial center of the South and 
that its outstanding reputation as an in- 
dustrial center is based on a unique geo- 
graphical situation whereby deposits of 
iron ore, coal, and limestone, the ingre- 
dients essential to the production of 
steel, are located in one area. 

What is not so readily recognized is 
the fact that Jefferson County, in which 
Birmingham is located, is also a splendid 
agricultural area and thousands of per- 
sons make their livelihood by farming. 
In addition, Birmingham has one of the 
largest markets for agricultural products 
in the South. I would like to call to the 
attention of my colleagues, and to all 
who read the Recorp, this other out- 
standing aspect of Birmingham and Jef- 
ferson County, by inserting in the REC- 
orD an article on the unusual Birming- 
ham Food Terminal and Farmers Mar- 
ket which appears in the June issue of 
Birmingham, the official monthly publi- 
cation of the Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce: 

MaRKETBASKET FOR MILLIONS 
(By Anne Haney) 

Sprawled over a 100-acre black-topped tract 
in the northwestern section of Birmingham 
is a complex of buildings and activities, 
This is the busy Birmingham Food Termi- 
nal & Farmers Market that help feed citizens 
of Alabama and surrrounding States and 
major cities far to the north and west. It 
is the only one-stop wholesale-marketing 
facility in the South, and perhaps the Nation. 

Value of the entire section approaches $10 
million. 

Located adjacent to a railroad and handy 
to three major highways, the area allows 
ample room for the buzzing incoming and 
outgoing traffic that in many other cities 
is jammed together like the melee of Times 

uare. 

This food glant had a qulet birth years 
ago as a small farmers market on First 
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Avenue near downtown Birmingham. Here 
wholesalers came to make their daily pur- 
chases in the highly crowded area. Farmers 
had trouble getting their produce in; once in, 
they couldn’t get out. 

In 1921 a few farmers joined together to 
form the Jefferson County Truck Growers 
Association. They rented 3% acres for space 
and offstreet parking on both sides of First 
Avenue. After one or two attempts to locate 
in other areas, still near the downtown area, 
they bought the First Avenue space they 
had been leasing and settled down. 

Confusion steadily mounted, with the in- 
crease of traffic and the city’s booming in- 
crease in population. Over the years, more 
and more trucks—both farmer-seller and 
wholesale-buyer—tried to get into the same 
amount of space. It was, in short, chaos. 

The time had definitely come for a change. 
A preliminary survey in 1949 and a later 
survey in 1954 pointed to several sites as 
better locations for the market. The first 
survey was made by the Farm Credit Asso- 
ciation at the request of the Bank for Co-ops 
in New Orleans; the second was made by the 
Auburn Marketing Division and USDA in 
Washington. 

Off to Georgia and South Carolina to study 
other farmers markets went a committee 
from the Jefferson County Truck Growers 
Association. They were looking for the best 
ideas to put into what has become one of 
the five top farmers’ markets in the United 
States. 

The site chosen for the new Farmers Mar- 
ket was a vacated Southern Railroad yard. 
Negotiations were begun to buy the 25 acres 
from Southern and blueprints were drawn. 

To stay near much of their source of sup- 
ply and to take advantage of the convenient 
area, some 23 wholesalers, brokers, and proc- 
essors joined together to form the Food 
Terminal on the other 75 acres of the 100- 
acre tract. Here the two—Farmers Market 
and Food Terminal—work together and com- 
plement each other. 

Not a dime of public money is in the 
Farmers Market. The entire $1,200,000-facil- 
ity is owned by the co-op, the Jefferson 
County Truck Growers Association. 

Here are 192 lots under sheds for farmers 
to put their produce on display for the con- 
sumer public. Bordering the lots are park- 
ing facilities to accommodate 1,000 cars and 
trucks, At the height of the season, farmers 
line up their trucks as overflow selling sheds; 
as many as 500 to 600 trucks may display 
produce in the area at one time. 

The daily fee is based on size of vehicle. 
A member can rent a stall for $100 a year, 
then does not need to pay a daily fee. How- 
ever, when he is not using his stall, the as- 
Peet can rent it by the day to someone 
e 


The 50-unit. wholesale dealer building, 
1,190 feet by 80 feet, enclosed, includes dock 
area and icing facility. Here, too, on the 
Farmers Market are a service station, air 
conditioned restaurant, farm supplies store, 
adminitsration offices, and Federal-State in- 
spection office. 

The Farmers Market employs its own 
police force of 6 men on full time, 15 in sum- 
mer. Eight to fifteen sweepers are constantly 
at work keeping the market clean. And the 
Farmers Market even takes care of its own 
garbage disposal, with a dump truck almost 
always enroute between the market and the 
city dump. (Stalls are emptied each day to 
make way for fresh produce). 

In the summer, there is as much business 
at night as in the daytime. Between June 1 
and September 1, 1961, about 20,000 loads 
came into the market. Most is hauled in 
1% ton trailers, but during the rush season, 
about 40 percent may be pickups. Six to 
seven Federal and State inspectors stay busy, 
checking on quality of the merchandise. If 
it does not come up to standard, out it goes, 

“We have many parttime farmers in the 
State,” says Jack Tanner, president of the 
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Jefferson County Truck Growers Association 
and manager of the Farmers Market. “Grow- 
ing vegetables and fruits and selling here 
fits ideally into their plans. But the market 
is set up to take care of the largest as well 
as the smallest farmer.“ 

The farmers themselves own and operate 
the market. Any farmer who produces and 
sells vegetables may join. At their annual 
meeting, they elect three directors, each of 
whom serves 3 years on the nine-member 
Board of Directors. Though a director need 
not be from Jefferson County, he must be 
a producer,” pointed out Mr. Tanner. 

Thousands of Birmingham housewives pay 
regular visits to the market where they buy 
in quantity, take their produce home, and 
can or freeze it for future use. 

But the bulk of the produce goes to brokers 
and wholesalers. Such big cities as Louis- 
ville, Indianapolis, and Nashville take much 
of it. Here they find turnip greens, green 
onions, tomatoes, peaches, strawberries, lima 
beans—almost any vegetable or fruit grown 
in a five-State area, when they are in season. 

Right next door to the market is $7 mil- 
lion Birmingham Food Terminal. Pay a visit 
here between 3 and 7 a.m. and you'll find 
huge trailer trucks by the dozen, scurrying 
men by the hundreds—loading and unload- 
ing, getting the food on the way for the 
waiting, sleeping consumer. 

Here is the largest project of its kind in 
the South, made up of about 25 different 
businesses, from a jelly preserve plant to a 
building containing 2 million cubic feet of 
public storage, much of it cold storage. 

The firms at the terminal employ 1,000 
persons and pay them more than $2% mil- 
lion annually. In just 1 month, $150 million 
changes hands. In this location, out-of- 
town buyers can come in and get everything 
they need, for foodstuffs come into the ter- 
minal from all over the world, And in turn, 
they may be shipped anywhere in the United 
States as well as overseas. 

A typical produce house, Eidson Produce, 
handles fruits and vegetables from beans to 
radishes, parsley to lemons. They originate 
trucks from California, Texas, Florida, Ari- 
zona—wherever they find what they need. 
Eidson, director of the food terminal, op- 
erates 25 trucks of its own, as well as using 
other trucks, The company serves 150 ac- 
counts in Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, and Tennessee. To give an idea of the 
volume handled by a Birmingham Food Ter- 
minal produce house, Eidson’s biggest item 
in 1961 was potatoes—290 carloads of them. 
Next was 165 loads of lettuce. 

“We've found no change in the public 
taste in the past 10 or 15 years,” says W. B. 
Eidson, head of Eidson Produce, "except that 
the housewife is constantly looking for better 
quality.” 

Located for easy access by rail or truck, a 
central distribution point for the Southeast, 
with foodstuffs pouring in and out by the 
tons, the Birmingham Food Terminal and 
Farmers Market are truly a market-basket for 
millions. 


Wayward Buses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
growing pressure is being exerted on be- 
half of the administration mass trans- 
portation bills, which are in various 
stages of progress in the respective 
bodies of the Congress. 
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An editorial in this morning’s Wall 
Street Journal throws an interesting 
light on the New York City operation of 
mass transportation, which should at 
least cause us to pause and consider the 
implications of forcing public control 
over all the private transportation com- 
panies of the country. 

I submit for the Record the editorial 
entitled “Wayward Buses”: 

Warwarp BUSES 

Whatever else may be said about New 
York City politicians (and volumes may be 
said), no one can deny that they take in- 
tegration seriously. In fact, they not only 
integrate people but they also integrate 
buses. 

We don't refer here to the integration 
of people on buses, but rather to the buses 
themselves. It seems that after the city 
abruptly seized the Fifth Avenue bus sys- 
tem from private owners last March, it was 
disturbed to note that Fifth Avenue buses 
were mostly shining and new whereas other 
bus routes were using older, less attractive 
equipment. 

City Hall was troubled. Where was the 
social justice if Fifth Avenue patrons rode 
in new buses while Eighth Avenue patrons 
rode in old buses? It was an outrage. But 
the politicians did not have to look far for 
a solution. 

According to eyewitnesses and company 
spokesmen, they simply took the new Fifth 
Avenue buses and integrated them with 
older buses all over town. But, alas, as in- 
genious as this remedy seems, it was not 
without its drawbacks. The Fifth Avenue 
buses were equipped with route destination 
signs for Fifth Avenue and the buses brought 
in from other lines were not. 

Though the officials naturally blame it all 
on the expropriated company, the result is 
not hard to guess. Bus passengers now know 
they are on a bus but, like the city fathers 
themselves, they don’t seem to know where 
they are going. 


A Report by the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York on the United 
Nations Bond Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I present for consideration 
of your own distinguished self and all 
the other Members of this great legisla- 
tive body the text of a report on the 
United Nations bond issue by the Com- 
mittee on International Law of the As- 
sociation of the Bar of the City of New 
York which I read in the report for July 
1962, of the committee of that distin- 
guished association of lawyers concerned 
with Federal legislation. 

While it is true that within the last 
few days the advisory decision of the 
International Court of Justice has de- 
clared that the members of the United 
Nations who are delinquent on payments 
in certain areas must pay up or lose 
their voting rights within a time spec- 
ified, I am sure that, nevertheless, this 
analytical report by the bar of the city 
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of New York committee will still be found 

interesting and importantly informative 

in the premises. 

A REPORT ON THE UNITED NATIONS BOND 
ISSUE 


(By the Committee on International Law) 
I 


On December 11, 1961, the Acting Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations at the 
899th meeting of the Fifth (Administrative 
and Budgetary) Committee predicted that by 
the end of 1961 there would be a gap of 
$107.5 million between the organization’s 
debts and its available net cash resources, 
which could be expected to increase to $170 
million by June 30, 1962. The alarming rate 
at which the costs of the Congo operation 
alone had been multiplying, of which the 
members had been aware for some time as 
evidenced by the various previous actions 
taken and resolutions passed both by the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions, the Security Council, 
and the General Assembly, required imme- 
diate action, As a result on December 20, 
1961, resolution 1739 (XVI), providing for a 
bond Issue, was adopted by the General As- 
sembly. 

The General Assembly recognized that 
while the proposed bond issue should not be 
deemed a precedent for future financing of 
the expenses of the United Nations, existing 
circumstances required ex finan- 
cial measures.“ Pursuant to the resolution 
the Secretary General was authorized to issue 
bonds not exceeding US. $200 million 
in principal amount and to use the 
proceeds from the sale of such bonds “for 
purposes normally related to the Working 
Capital Fund.“ The resolution provides that 
an amount sufficient to pay interest charges 
on the bonds and the installments of prin- 
cipal due is to be included annually in the 
regular budget of the United Nations. The 
bonds are to have a 25-year maturity and 
carry a rate of interest of 2 percent, They 
may be issued in U.S. dollars or in such other 
currency as determined by the Secretary Gen- 
eral. Each bond will be payable in 25 an- 
nual installments at a rate increasing from 
3.1 percent of the principal amount at the 
end of the first year to 5.1 percent at the 
end of the 25th year. There is provision for 
prepayment in whole or in part at any time 
provided the partial prepayment is applied 
equally and ratably to all the bonds out- 
standing. The bonds may be offered to states 
which are members of the United Nations, 
members of the specialized agencies and of 
the International Atomic Ayency as well as 
to the official institutions of such members, 
and, if the Secretary General, with the con- 
currence of the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions, shall 
so determine, to nonprofit institutions or as- 
sociations. The bonds will be transferable 
only to governments or institutions to which 
the bonds may be initially offered pursuant 
to the resolution. Agreements for the sale 
of the bonds must be concluded before the 
end of 1962, but may provide for delivery of 
and payment for the bonds at any time on or 
before December 31, 1963. 


Ir 


It is clear that the United Nations has 
the power to issue valid and binding obli- 
gations, Although, like a sovereign state, 
the organization could not be sued without 
its consent, its obligations are similarly 
binding. 

Article 104 of the charter provides: “The 
organization shall enjoy in the territory of 
each of its members such legal capacity as 
may be necessary for the exercise of its 
functions and the fulfillment of its pur- 


The borrowing of funds is a necessary 
consequence of the exercise of the organiza- 
tion's functions. Indeed, the authority of 
the organization to borrow was not chal- 
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lenged in 1948 when it financed the con- 
Struction of its headquarters. The mem- 
bers have been regularly assessed to repay 
that loan as part of the organization’s an- 
nual budget. 

The International Court of Justice recog- 
Nized the organization as a legal entity 
Capable of operating as such, in the case 
of Reparation for Injuries Suffered in the 
Service of the United Nations, I. C. J. Re- 
Ports, 1949, 174, which considered the ques- 
tion whether the organization had the ca- 
Pacity to bring an international claim 
against a state for damage caused to the 
Organization and its agents. 

“In the opinion of the Court, the or- 
ganization was intended to exercise and en- 
Joy, and is in fact exercising and enjoying, 
functions and rights which can only be ex- 
Plained on the basis of the possession of a 

measure of international personality 
and the capacity to operate upon an inter- 
Rational plane. 
“Accordingly, the Court has come to the 
Conclusion that the organization is an in- 
tional person. That is not the same 
as saying that it is a state, which 
it certainly is not, or that its legal per- 
Sonality and rights and duties are the same 
us those of a state. Still less is it the same 
thing as saying that it is ‘a super-state,’ 
Whatever that expression may mean. It does 
Rot even imply that all its rights and duties 
Must be upon the international plane, any 
More than all the rights and duties of a 
State must be upon that plane. What it 
mean is that it is a subject of inter- 
national law and capable of possessing in- 
ternational rights and duties, and that it 
Capacity to maintain its rights by bring- 
international claims” (p. 179). 

The reasoning which led the Court to con- 
Clude that the tion has rights 
Against states under international law would 

lead to the conclusion that it would 
be obligated under international law to pay 
the bonds. 
m 


There is presently before the International 
of Justice a related question which 
Could affect the repayment of the bonds. 
On the same day it passed the resolution 
g the bond issue the General As- 
Sembly by resolution 1731 (XVI) asked the 
gourt pursuant to article 96 of the charter 
or an advisory opinion on the question 
2 ther expenditures by the organization 
Or operations in the Near East and Congo 
Were “expenses of the organization” which 
be borne by the members as appor- 
tioned by the General Assembly” under arti- 
cle 17, paragraph 3 of the charter. 

The Committee has not considered the 
Merits of this question, but the character 
Of the bonds as valid and binding obligations 
— the organization would not be affected if 
f ‘© Court should rule that the expenditures 

Or the Near East and Congo operations were 
Rot “expenses of the organization.” In this 
©onenction it is to be noted that: 
ee Under the terms of the General Assem- 

y's resolution, the proceeds of the bonds 
are not specifically allocated for reimburs- 
ing the expenditures referred to in the re- 

for the advisory opinion. 

2. The assessments out of which the bonds 
550 to be repaid will not be specifically allo- 
Pees for such repayment but will be in- 

ded W in in the regular budget of the 

on. 
Ner us. if the Court should rule that the 
„ar East and Congo operations were not 

Senses of the organization,” and if this 
Should permit a member to withhold pay- 
Ment of that portion of its proposed regular 
al nt representing payment for expen- 
ter des of a type referred to in the request 
— the advisory opinion, the organization 

Ould nevertheless remain obligated to re- 
Pay the bonds out of available resources. 
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Committee on International Law: Isaac 
N. P. Stokes, Chairman; Frank P. Davidson, 
Carl F. Farbach, Albert H. Garretson, George 
W. Haight James N. Hyde, Carlyle E. Maw, 
Chester Rohrlich, Michael A. Schwind, Lean- 
der I. Shelly, Saul L, Sherman, Paul Smith, 
Jr., Robin T. Tait, Theodore H. Thiesing, 
Lowell C. Wadmond, Frederick A. Lonkman. 

May 31, 1962. 


TV Documentary Depicts Rehabilitation 
of Vets at Concord Woodworking Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
proud of the work being done in the field 
of retraining and rehabilitating many of 
our ailing and afflicted veterans by the 
Concord Woodworking Co., of Concord, 
Mass., which has long cooperated with 
the Veterans’ Administration in a pro- 
gram of assisting patients from the VA 
hospital at Bedford, Mass. 

And now, I am especially proud to 
learn that a movie company, headed by 
Veterans’ Administration officials from 
Washington, D.C., has just completed a 
picture, using the veterans as “stars” 
and the facilities of Concord Woodwork- 
ing as the setting. 

I think that the president of Concord 
Woodworking, my good friend, John 
Damon, deserves special commendation 
and thanks for his interest in this work, 
and for his willingness to offer the facili- 
ties of his firm to help restore these vet- 
erans to a healthy and useful life. 

Following is a story from the Concord 
Free Press, of July 12, 1962, that de- 
scribes in more detail what Concord 
Woodworking is doing to help our hos- 
Pitalized veterans: 

TV Documentary DEPICTS REHABILITATION 
or VETS aT Concord WOODWORKING Co. 
Concorp.—A moving picture crew was hard 

at work in town Monday, with Concord 

Woodworking Co. as the setting. 

The movie company, headed by a staff 
of experts from the Veterans’ Administration 
in Washington, D.C., used as its stars a num- 
ber of the veterans from the Bedford VA 
Hospital, who are part of the rehabilitation 
program in which Concord Woodworking 
Co. has played an active role since its incep- 
tion after World War I. 

The local firm, which has been cited many 
times for its cooperation in the rehabilita- 
tion program, has aided the Veterans“ Ad- 
ministration in returning dozens of mentally 
ill patients through the transition process 
back to gainful employment and normal 
lives. 


DEPICTS REHABILITATION 


The moving picture, part of a television 
documentary to be shown on the Nation's 
video stations in the fall, will depict the part 
local manufacturing and mercantile estab- 
lishments can and do play in helping these 
veterans back to normal lives. 

Concord Woodworking Co. president, John 
K. Damon, was one of the first business ex- 
ecutives in the area to recognize the value of 
this sort of training, and initiated the pro- 
gram in his concern immediately after his 
return from the war. 
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Employing sometimes as many as a dozen 
veterans, the company, through cooperation 
with Bedford Hospital administrators, places 
the veterans in various positions throughout 
the company, either benefiting their skills 
or helping them to learn new jobs. 

“This has been mutually beneficial to 
both the company and the veterans,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Damon. 

Many of the veterans, who have graduated 
from the program and won discharge from 
the hospital, have been returned to the com- 
munity as useful members of society. 
“All they need is a chance to work at some- 
thing useful, and realize that they are 
needed and desired,” to Hugh E. 
Kilmartin, rehabilitation coordinator for 
the physical medicine rehabilitation service 
of Bedford Hospital. 

Himself a resident of Concord, Mr. Kil- 
martin has been one of the people most in- 
strumental in launching and expanding the 
outpatient rehabilitation work program. 

Other local firms which, like Concord 
Woodworking Co., have joined and helped to 
sustain the rehabilitation program, will 
also appear in the film, with the production 
crew planning to spend a week or more in 
the area. 


Washington Seems Defeatist in Contrast 
With Europe’s Self-Confidence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA y 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the 
following article by Mr. Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer, whose observations and inter- 
pretations on international affairs and 
our country’s role in today’s world I have 
found more penetrating and more pro- 
phetic than those of any other student 
of contemporary events whose writings 
I have had opportunity to follow during 
the last two decades or so: 

WASHINGTON ÅTTITUDE Is ONE OF DEFEATISM 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

WasnInoton, July 20.—Coming home from 
a Europe bustling with prosperity and busy 
with plans for future strength to an America 
whose leaders seem drowsy with appease- 
ment is a depressing experience. 

Ehrushchey’s new burst of aggressive in- 
solence was predictable. German officers in 
Bonn told me a month ago that our pathetic 
efforts to induce the Russians to see reason 
on Berlin, disarmament, the stoppage of 
tests, Laos, etc., were bound to provoke not 
a settlement but a new set of Soviet de- 
mands. 

Yet, I get back just as Secretary of State 
Rusk starts off to Europe to celebrate the 
signing of a treaty with Laos that may cost 
us South Vietnam as well, and to try to find 
out why the Russians do not “see reason” 
on the subject of Berlin. 

I hear over the radio that our Secretary 
thinks that even if Laos goes Communist, 
that will be no loss while if it stays neutral 
that will be Just dandy. By the same theory 
he could advocate the neutrality of all West- 
ern Europe, of Japan, and of all our other 
allies. 

My friends here tell me that the Presi- 
dent's chief aim is to avoid “direct con- 
trontation“ with the Russians—meaning a 
tank facing a tank, while the truth is that 
the basic missile to missile stance is a giant 
confrontation which cannot be avoided if we 
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wist to remain free. I am also told that Sec- 
retary McNamara thinks that aiming our 
missile at Soviet strategical targets exclu- 
sively (unless the Russians have previously 
wiped out our cities) will cool Moscow's 
passion for brinkmanship. Why doesn’t 
somebody tell him that brinkmanship is the 
Soviets’ chief weapon and that only bold 
counterbrinkmanship by the United States 
has (so far) restricted the Communist blight 
to one-third of the world. 

But instead of sending our new Ambassa- 
dor, Foy Kohler, to Moscow, with instruc- 
tions to inform the Russians that the end- 
less palaver has ended with the recall of 
Ambassador Thompson (whom Germans 
make responsible for the recent Berlin plan 
that scared them so), the President states 
that Kohler's job will be to “prevent nuclear 
war with Russia.” 

Why not shut up, join our allies in sci- 
entific research and military strength, and 
let the Russians worry about the chances 
of conflict with us—for a change? If, as 
Secretary McNamara boasted, our side is 
much stronger, the danger of the Soviets 
starting a nuclear war is far less than the 
danger of making any further concessions 
to them. Unless of course, one follows the 
logic of “scientist” Jerome Wiesner that the 
stronger we get (antimissile missiles) and 
the safer we are (shelters for the people), 
the more likely a “despairing” Khrushchev 
will launch a nuclear attack, How crazy 
can you get? 

Meanwhile, one finds the administration 
shaking in its shoes over the possibility that 
Chiang Kai-shek may make an effort to re- 
conquer his own country which Communist 
blunders have brought to the verge of ruin. 
Some officials think we should hasten to feed 
China—presumably so that the Communists 
can not only hang on to it but successfully 
resist Chiang. 

In short, I find the Washington official 
attitude one of basic defeatism hidden be- 
hind a hot air screen of talk about the his- 
torical “trend” being on our side. And ob- 
viously, this administration considers every 
day that passes without a nuclear war to be 
a victory even if Laos or British Guiana does 
“slip” behind the iron curtain (which Adlai 
Stevenson said “would not matter’). Per- 
sonally, with the late William Faulkner, I 
decline to accept the end of man.” 

Here at home I find an element of humor 
in the debate about whether or not the ad- 
ministration is pursuing a “no win” policy. 
State Department planner Walter Rostow 
says it is not—and then goes on to state 
that neither side can have victory. A dis- 
tinguished columnist writes that the Presi- 
dent really is trying to win the cold war but 
mistakenly refrains from saying so. 

But surely, on this point the President 
himself is the ultimate authority. Only re- 
cently he told a press conference: “We are 
trying to maintain our own position.” 

If this means anything, it means that the 
United States will be satisfied with more or 
less successful containment of further Com- 
munist expansion. This may or may not 
be the best we could do. It is certainly not 
a policy of winning. 


Thief Stabs Woman in Church in Nation’s 
Capital—House Aid Begged Assailant 
for Mercy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington (D.C.) Post and the Wash- 
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ington (D.C.) Evening Star published 
reports today about the stabbing of a 
congressional employee in St. Peter's 
Catholic Church in Washington, D.C., 
by a knife-wielding thug. 

These articles graphically describe the 
situation in the Nation’s Capital. 

It seems to many citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia that all able-bodied 
police should be hard at work before 
such events occur making the streets 
safe for citizens and visitors so that 
such horrible things as this do not hap- 
pen at all. 

Interestingly enough Mrs. Richard M. 
Simpson, whose husband was one of our 
dearest colleagues, told me today that 
two policemen were busy yesterday 
checking on a small, struggling, non- 
profit theater club in the Northwest sec- 
tion of the Nation’s Capital. As a result 
of their work, the director was brought 
before the Corporation Counsel today 
and charged with selling admission tick- 
ets to these two policemen. 

Many taxpayers believe that the 
Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia should see to it that the 
police are out protecting citizens and 
taxpayers and visitors from thugs and 
assailants instead of being detailed to 
such picayunish tasks as checking on 
such theater clubs. If two policemen 
can be detailed to such a task, how many 
other policemen were assigned to other 
equally nonsensical duties? No wonder 
the streets and even the churches are 
not safe with the police pulled off their 
essential tasks of protecting the citizenry 
to check on unimportant and picayunish 
matters. Nothing is more important 
than the safety of the lives of its citizens. 
This should be the No. 1 concern of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia as it is the No. 1 concern 
of the heads of all other cities in our 
Nation. 

After the lives and safety of its citizens 
are completely assured, the Board of 


Commissioners of the District of Colum- - 


bia can then spend its time in such 
harmless pursuits as harassing or ignor- 
ing the cultural and artistic concerns of 
the citizens of the Nation's Capital. 


However, it is clear that the result of 
such cultural assignments as checking on 
the many small theater clubs in the Na- 
tion's Capital is that the police get a 
totally undeserved reputation as being 
unable to properly protect the lives of 
the citizens of the Capital City of the 
world’s leading nation. 

I include herewith articles from the 
Washington Post and the Evening Star: 
[From the Washington Post, July 24, 1962] 
THIEF STABS WOMAN IN CHURCH—HiILL Arp 

ASSAULTED AT ALTAR—VICTIM WOUNDED 

NINE TIMES DESPITE FRANTIC PLEAS 

(By Alfred E. Lewis) 

Mary Lou Kosterlitzky, top administrative 
aid to Representative Frank BECKER, Re- 
publican, of New York, was choked and 
stabbed nine times yesterday by an attacker 
who robbed her of $7 as she was at prayer 
alone in a Capitol Hill church. 

Miss Kosterlitzky, 45, of 100 Maryland 
Avenue NE., told police she was kneeling at 
the altar of St. Peter’s Catholic Church 
when a man approached her from behind 
and whispered: 

“Keep quiet and you won’t get hurt.” 
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Robbery squad detectives said Miss Kos- 
terlitzky told them she quickly reached in 
her purse and pleaded with the intruder: 

„III give you my money. Please don't 
hurt me. Iam not well.” 

She said the man then seized her by the 
arm and forced her to walk about 36 feet 
to a confessional box near the rear of the 
church, where he choked and stabbed her 
when she began screaming. 


WALKS TO OFFICE 


The next thing she remembered, police re- 
ported, she had regained consciousness on 
the floor and walked to the sexton's office 
for help, Sexton Frank Fustero summoned 
the Reverend Peter Maher, who called police: 

Miss Kosterlitzky, stabbed nine times in 
her upper back and hand, was admitted to 
Casualty Hospital in serious condition. Her 
condition later was given as fair. 

The attack set off a widespread search in 
the area surrounding the church at Second 
and C Streets SE., behind the Old House 
Office Building, where Miss Kosterlitzky 
works. 

Police broadcast a lookout for a Negro 
man, 20 to 25 years old, about 6 feet, of 
thin build and wearing brown trousers and 
a green shirt. 

Three suspects were picked up, but were 
released after Miss Kosterlitzky was unable 
to identify them. 

Becker, who said Miss Kosterlitzy had 
worked for him for 10 years, went to the 
House floor to give his colleagues a report 
on the incident. . 

He said Miss Kosterlitzky, who once was 
employed by Representative CLARE HOFFMAN, 
Republican, of Michigan, apparently was re- 
turning from her lunch hour and a visit to 
a bank when she stopped at the church to 
pray. 

Becxrr said he did not blame the Metro- 
politan Police, but leniency of the courts 
which give too many suspended sentences 
and too many light ones. 


From the Washington Evening Star, July 24 
1962 

Sraspinc—Hovuse Am BEGGED ASSAILANT FOR 
Mercy 


More than 40 detectives have been assigned 
to the search for a knife-wielding thug who 
inflicted 9 stab wounds on a New York Con- 
gressman's aid in St. Peter's Catholic Church’ 
where she had gone to pray. 

Deputy Police Chief Edgar E. Scott today 
threw every available man in the homicide. 
robbery, and sex squads, as well as the fifth 
precinct, into the manhunt, 

Miss Mary Lou Kosterlitzky, 45, of 110 
Maryland Avenue NE., was reported in fair 
condition at Casualty Hospital and is ex- 
pected to survive the slashing. Detectives 
said the nine wounds in her back and hand 


were from three-quarters of an inch to an 


inch deep and apparently were inflicted wit? 
a penknife. 4 

Miss Kosterlitzky, from her hospital bed: 
was able to tell investigators the attacker 
was a Negro, 20 to 25 years old, slender and 
about 6 feet tall. He was wearing a 
shirt which police theorized may be blood 
splattered. 

TWENTY YEARS ON HILL 

Miss Kosterlitzky has been a Capitol Hill 
employe for the past 20 years, the last 10 of 
them in the office of Representative Beck=* 
Republican of the Third New York District- 
She is now administrative aide to Mr. 
BECKER. 

She was attacked in the church at Second 
and C Streets SE, shortly after 2 p.m., police 
said. Representative Becker who hurried to 
his employe's side as soon as he was told 
the attack, said Miss Kosterlitzky had left 
the office about 1:30 p.m, to go to a Capitol 
Hill area bank. 

Then she walked south on Second Street 
and entered St. Peter's Church. The interior 
of the church is well lighted and usually 
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there are several persons praying there in the 
daytime. police said. 

Miss Kosterlitzky knelt at the altar rail 
Near a statue of the Virgin Mary, she said. 
It was then that she first noticed the man 
who attacked her. She said she looked over 
her shoulder to see the time on a wall clock 
and observed the man pacing back and forth 
hear the entrance of the church. 


ATTACKER APPROACHES 


Then, the victim related, the man came up 
to the altar rail where she was praying and 
Ordered her to walk to the back of the 
church. 

Robbery squad detectives said she quoted 

Man as saying, “Keep quiet and you 
Won't get hurt.” 

The woman, a tall brunet told police 
She immediately reached into her purse and 
Bave the man the $7 she had with her and 
Pleaded with him not to hurt her. 

But, she said, he seized her arm and forced 
her to walk about 40 feet to a confessional 
box near the rear of the church. The at- 

apparently stabbed her when she 
Started screaming for help near the confes- 
Bional, 

Miss Kosterlitzky said that much of what 
happened after that is a blank. Inspector 
Nunzio Bonaccorsy said investigators found 
blood, a bloodstained woman's handkerchief, 
and part of a necklace in the confessional 

and more blood on a pew near the 
front of the church. 

They said Miss Kosterlitzky struggled 
to the front of the church where she at- 

the attention of a custodian, Frank 
Pustero, Mr. Fustero helped her next door 
to the rectory where the Reverend Peter 
er called police and Representative 


SOUTHEAST SEARCHED 
The New York Congressman rushed to the 
church and rode to Casualty Hospital with 
aid. Meanwhile, detectives, uniformed 
Police, and canine corps teams converged on 
the scene and began a search of the South- 
east area, fanning out from the Old House 
Office Building and the nelghborhood around 
the church. 
Later Representative Becker returned to 
House and interrupted a debate to tell 
his colleagues about the attack on Miss Kos- 
terlitzky. 
He asked that the judicial system in the 
ict turn to tighter, tougher sentences, 
and charged that suspended and light sen- 
tences for serious offenses help cause crime 
the Nation's Capital. 
Miss Kosterlitzky, who was born in Mexico, 
Was described by her coworkers as a friendly 
pleasant, always joking, and always 
Willing to help another. She lived in an 
apartment at the Methodist Building. 


Outstanding Colleges: Mark of a Great 
City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no surer way to measure the im- 
ce of a city than to count the out- 
Standing educational institutions lo- 
Cated there. Birmingham, Ala., my 
home, which is often called the youngest 
f America's great cities, is fast becom- 
55 one of the top educational centers 
the South due to the splendid repu- 
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tation of the several colleges and insti- 
tutions of higher learning located there. 

I believe that it will be of interest to 
my colleagues, and all who read the 
Recorp, to note salient factors about 
some of Birmingham's outstanding in- 
stitutions of higher learning and, thus, 
I enclose herewith an article on the sub- 
ject which was printed in the June issue 
of Birmingham, the official publication 
of the Birmingham Chamber of Com- 
merce: 

WHERE To Go TO COLLEGE? 

Where should my son or daughter go to 
school to get a first-class education? In the 
fields of liberal arts, certain phases of medi- 
cine, engineering, and other professions, the 
answer can be—Birmingham. The validity 
of this statement is proven by the emphasis 
on excellence at Birmingham-Southern Col- 
lege and Howard College, the renown of the 
faculty at the Medical School of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, the 3-year credit courses 
at the University of Alabama Birmingham 
Center, and the soon-to-come 4-year credit 
course in engineering at the center. 

Whether one’s objective be a degree, or his 
interest limited to broadening his education 
in noncredit classes for pleasure or profit, his 
goal may be achieved without leaving Bir- 
mingham. 

Except that each of the schools mentioned 
offers the opportunity for a superior educa- 
tion in chosen fields and that the alumni of 
all consider their alma mater superior, the 
institutions are not comparable. The order 
of their mention in this article is not, there- 
fore, to be interpreted as a judgment of the 
degree of excellence by the author. 

At his inauguration as president of Bir- 
mingham-Southern College Dr. Henry King 
Stanford said; “We should now lift our sights 
to national standards of excellence and exert 
every effort to achieve them.” While he was 
expressing this viewpoint for the institution 
which he headed, he could well have been 
speaking also for Dr. Leslie S. Wright, presi- 
dent of Howard College, as well as for Dr. 
Frank Rose, president of the University of 
Alabama. Each has expressed a similar goal. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA BIRMINGHAM CENTER 


The university center in Birmingham is a 
part of the University of Alabama. It is 
headed by Dr. G. W. Campbell. Its purpose 
is to bring as many as possible of the services 
and facilities of the university to persons in 
Birmingham and neighboring communities. 

The center has an impressive growth rec- 
ord. It was opened in 1936 In an old frame 
residence on 6th Avenue and 22d Street, with 
an enrollment of 116 adult students. Imme- 
diately after the end of World War II, univer- 
sity officials saw the necessity of improved 
and expanded facilities. By 1954 the center 
moved to its present location at 720 South 
20th Street. By 1960-61, enrollment had 
increased to approximately 1,800 persons per 
quarter, The faculty had increased to 25 
full-time and 41 part-time members. 

The center program is designed to meet a 
variety of educational needs. Regular credit 
courses are offered, mainly in the late after- 
noon and evening, for the convenience of 
students with responsibilities which prevent 
attendance at other times of the day. These 
courses lead toward undergraduate and 
graduate degrees from the university. At 
present, 3 years of credit can be earned in the 
arts and sciences, business administration, 
chemistry, engineering, and nursing. Occa- 
sional undergraduate courses are offered in 
education and home economics. Up to 12 
semester hours of credit can be earned toward 
a master’s degree, mainly in education and 
engineering. By 1963, when new engineering 
facilities will have been completed, the de- 
gree of bachelor of science in engineering 
may be earned in Birmingham. 


Numerous noncredit progams of a profes- 
sional and semiprofessional nature are of- 
fered primarily for persons in business, in- 
dustry, and Government. Special courses, 
seminars, workshops, institutes, discussion 
groups, and clinics are offered in cooperation 
with the various community organizations. 
One of every six pesons now attending the 
center is enrolled in special programs such 
as Management development, real estate, in- 
surance, electronic data processing, paint- 
ing, art appreciation, and theater arts. 

The center also operates Clark Memorial 
Theater, one of the valuable facilities of its 
speech course which embraces dramatic arts 
training. During 1961 several hundred per- 
sons actively participated in the productions 
before audiences aggregating approximately 
27,000. 

Deans of the schools and colleges and 
heads of the instructional departments on 
the main campus at Tuscaloosa provide su- 
pervision and guidance of all academic pro- 
grams at the Birmingham center. Stand- 
ards of instruction, course requirements, 
grading, and admission policies at the cen- 
ter are the same as those at the main cam- 
pus. 

Center students usually can be divided 
into two groups. The first consists of those 
who desire regular courses offered by the 
university, yet who work and cannot attend 
classes on the main campus during the day. 
The second group consists of persons who, 
regardless of their past educational experi- 
ences, wish to continue intellectual or 
cultural pursuits or to increase their profes- 
sional, semiprofessional or technical train- 
ing, without regard to the accumulation of 
college credits. 

Both physical facilities and programs at 
the center are expanding. By January 1963 
a new engineering building will be ready for 
occupancy. The building was made possible 
by gifts and pledges totaling about $880,000. 
In the university's long-range plans, a new 
university center building will be located 
on the southwest corner of 8th Avenue and 
20th Street and will join the new engineer- 
ing building. 

During the 24 years of its existence the 
center has made a significant educational 
contribution to individuals, groups, and or- 
ganizations in the Birmingham area. Since 
continuing education has become a lifelong 
necessity, the center will make an even 
greater contribution to the people of Bir- 
mingham in the years ahead. 


BIRMINGHAM-SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Birmingham-Southern College offers de- 
grees of bachelor of arts and bachelor of sci- 
ence in a variety of subject fields, and mas- 
ter of science degrees in chemistry and 
biology. 

In the past 4 years, under the leadership 
of President Henry King Stanford, the col- 
lege has strengthened majors in several 
fields by strong appointments to the faculty 
in the fields of art, biology, economics, for- 
eign languages, and political science. 

A realistic stocktaking indicated that the 
size of the instructional staff for a few sub- 
jects was not adequate for the optimum 
standard of a major field. Majors in these 
subjects (physical education, dramatic arts, 
journalism, geography, sociology) have been 
dropped, although many courses in these 
fields are still offered. 

Along with the college of arts and sciences, 
the Birmingham-Southern Conservatory of 
Music has achieved a place of prominence. 
This year, for the fourth consecutive year, 
students or graduates of the conservatory 
won all three events in the Birmingham 
Music Club competition. 

Birmingham-Southern College offers a 
noncredit adult education program of liberal 
arts subjects and discussion groups. Each 
quarter a number of evening courses is se- 
lected on the basis of timeliness and demon- 
strated community interest. For example, 
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a recent quarter's program featured courses 
in astronomy, religion, creative writing, 
reading comprehension, and world affairs. 


ing scholars from throughout the country 
are invited to speak to adult audiences in 
Birmingham. The annual lecture series is 
sponsored in cooperation with the American 
Association of University Women, Impor- 
tant figures in world affairs and journalism 
are brought to Birmingham under this pro- 


gram. 

Birmingham-Southern's dramatic and mu- 
sical events have long been known for their 
vigor, originality and quality of production. 
Under the directorship of Dr. Arnold Powell, 
College Theater at BSC has been one of the 
city’s excellent sources of fresh, lively dra- 
matic entertainment, 

Another community service is the Execu- 
tives Institute, a year-round program for 
Birmingham businessmen interested in ac- 
quiring a new association with literature 
and the arts. 

Selected participants in the institute 
travel to High Hampton Inn, North Caro- 
lina, where for 2 weeks they attend discus- 
sions with Birmingham-Southern faculty 
members and engage in study sessions on 
literary and artistic works. 

The fellows of the Institute meet at vari- 
ous times throughout the year for further 
discussions and new assignments. Now in 
its second year, the Institute has become a 
highly admired and enthusiastically accept- 
ed plan for adding to the intellectual ver- 
satility of businessmen. 

The faculty consists of 62 full-time teach- 
ing employees, 46 percent of whom have 
had 10 years or more of teaching experi- 
ence. Almost 75 percent of the staff mem- 
bers have taught for more than 5 years. 

There are 24 full professors, 18 of whom 
» have Ph. D. degrees; 14 associate professors, 
4 with Ph. D. degrees, and 22 assistant pro- 
fessors, 4 with Ph. D.'s. In all, 40 percent of 
the faculty members hold Ph. D.'s, and a 
number of professors in fields 
hold terminal“ degrees for their fields (art, 
music, physical education). 

Sixty-five postgraduate degrees are held 
from co throughout the United States, 
tMmeluding 41 from southern colleges and 
universities. Others are from Harvard, Co- 
lumbla, Yale, Bryn Mawr, and Cambridge. 
Thirty-five of the sixty-five degrees were 
granted by universities which belong to the 
Association of American Universities—the 
elite of the Nation's educational institu- 
tions. 

Thirty-six members of the faculty belong 
to national professional organizations. Fif- 
teen have published one or more scholarly 
works within the past decade, including 6 
books and 38 articles. 

A $6 million, long-range development plan 
for the 250-acre campus is now well in 
progress. Within a few years most students 
will live on campus. 

Thirty-two apartments for married stu- 
dents have been constructed, the old Munger 
Athletic Field has been replaced by a new 
and larger Munger Field, making room for 
two new buildings at the old site. 

Construction is now underway on two 
new buildings—the Guy E. Snavely Student 
Center, which will almost triple the size of 
the old center and greatly modernize its fa- 
cilities—and the new dormitories, one for 
men, the other for women, completing the 
“dormitory quadrangle” at the highest point 
on the Hilltop. 

Temporary classroom and housing struc- 
tures, built after World War II to accommo- 
date veterans, are being razed. 

The next major building project will be the 
$1.5 million Fine Arts Center. This show- 
place will house the art department, dra- 
matics, music education and will feature an 
ultramodern auditorium, 
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The growing Birmingham-Southern Li- 
brary now contains 89,500 cataloged volumes. 
Preliminary plans contemplate replacing the 
present library with a much larger build- 
ing. Some 1,200 new titles were added to 
the library during 1960-61. 

Artists Raymond McMahon and Virginia 
Rembert of the fine arts department are fre- 
quent contributors to exhibits in this area 
and have each had numerous one-man shows. 

Religious organizations representing most 
major Protestant denominations and Cath- 
olic faith are active on the campus. Each 
year during winter quarter a Religious Em- 
phasis Week is held, at which time a leading 
clergyman speaks at a special convocation 
each day. Many of the regular weekly con- 
vocation speakers are also religious leaders. 

Birmingham-Southern has traditions, 
some of long standing, some ever changing, 
but all combining to produce a college spirit 
that most students feel is distinctive. 

Among these traditions is the honor code, 
which gives the students heavy responsi- 
bility to uphold the values of honesty and 
integrity both in classroom work and in 
contact with fellow students and faculty 
members. 

Birmingham-Southern has its May Day, 
interfraternity sing, “Mr. Hilltopper,” stunt 
night, sports event, water ballet, and the 
Cellar, but these are, in the words of the 
late Dean Henry Shanks, “only evidences 
and expressions of the larger traditions. The 
individual, campus democracy, deep spiritual 
life, and high standards of excellence—these 
are the fundamental traditions at Birming- 
ham-Southern College.” 

HOWARD COLLEGE 


Academic excellence in a Christian en- 
vironment accurately describes Howard Col- 
lege, the largest privately supported and fully 
accredited 4-year, coeducational college in 
Alabama. 

In Howard’s program of educational service 
there are more than 2,200 students enrolled 
from 64 Alabama counties, 22 other States, 
and 8 foreign countries. 

The academic program, fully approved and 
accredited by all appropriate State, regional, 
and national accrediting agencies, includes 
24 areas in which students can prepare for 
as many as 70 types of careers. 

Degree programs leading to the bachelor 
of arts, bachelor of music, bachelor of science, 
bachelor of science in pharmacy, and 
bachelor of laws, are offered at Howard. The 
acquisition of the 115-year-old distinguished 
and renowed Cumberland School of Law has 
added a significant new area of service to the 
academic program. 

The school also offers a combined-degrees 
program where students may continue work 
done in the college of liberal arts with that 
completed in the school of law in order to 
receive in 6 years the two degrees of bachelor 
of arts or bachelor of science and the 
bachelor of laws. 

In joint programs which Howard has with 
Vanderbilt, Auburn, and Duke Universities, 
students interested in engineering and for- 
estry may take a 5-year curriculum which 
leads to two bachelor’s degrees. Under this 
arrangement the student takes a 3-year gen- 
eral program at Howard and a 2-year tech- 
nical curriculum at one of these universi- 
ties. 

Howard's nationally accredited division of 
pharmacy is one of the largest and best- 
known in the Southeast. It is now a 5-year 
program, equaling any in the country. 

Preprofessional courses now offered at 
Howard are law, engineering, medicine, den- 
tistry, nursing, medical technology, and 
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Howard's evening division, offering oppor- 
tunities for night students to earn degrees 
in some fields, was integrated with the day 
division in the 1961 fall semester. Classes 
are now offered from 8 in the morning until 
10 at night. 
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Howard provides a varied program of adult 
education as a community service. Some of 
the programs carry college credit, while oth- 
ers are professional or avocational. The pro- 
grams range from developmental reading for 
interested members of the community, to 
short-term courses for teachers and church 
workers. 

A major division at Howard, the education 
department, has this responsibility along 
with that of providing teachers for schools. 
Howard has historically provided a large 
number fo qualified teachers for the public 
and private schools of Alabama and the 
Southeast. In 1960 there were 362 Howard 
graduates teaching in Jefferson County. 

Another important community service has 
been developed by the biology department. 
Sixty acres of natural area, which includes 
& nature trail and amphitheater are available 
to study and use of public school science 
classes, Boy Scouts, and other groups inter- 
ested in nature study and research. 

Howard's nuclear science program is be- 
coming one of the finest among small col- 
leges in the entire South. Dr. Edward Rob- 
inson, a physics Ph. D. graduate of Purdue 
University, came to Howard in the fall of 
1961 to direct the cyclotron research pro- 


gram, 

An important division of the college, the 
widely emulated extension division for Chris- 
tian training, reaches thousands of students 
in various centers over the State. 

A library is the heart of a college. The 
Howard Library, serviced by a staff of 36 
librarians, with a collection of 121,000 
volumes, and a manuscript collection of 
130,000 items, is a valuable center for re- 
search in numerous fields. 

Exceptional collections of law, pharmacy: 
history, and biology works are available along 
with a rapidly growing collection of historical 
materials, 

The library operates a professional micro- 
film department which actively seeks out im- 
portant historical material. It has filmed 
more than 180,000 pages of unique historical 
documents, such as ante bellum local news- 
Papers. 

The faculty members at Howard have a 
widespread educational background. In 
their educational preparation they have at- 
tended 86 colleges and universities in the 
United States, France, Germany, and Eng- 
land for their degree programs, The ter- 
minal degrees of the faculty have been 
earned in 49 universities. 

Forty-six percent of Howard's faculty hold 
earned doctoral degrees in their fields of 
specialization. This is far above the na- 
tional average of 23 percent. 

As an encouragement to faculty members 
to further achievement, sabbatical leaves 
are granted by the college. Faculty mem- 
bers are eligible to receive their full salary 
for one semester (one-half of the academio 
year) or one-half pay for two semesters 
(full academic year), for advanced study and 
research after 6 years of service. 

Howard students enjoy a completely new 
400-acre campus in the beautiful Shades 
Valley section of Greater Birmingham. 

Five new buildings will soon be added to 
the 12 already completed on the Howard 
College campus. Two apartment buildings 
for married students, an additional residence 
hall for men, another for women, and a 
building to house the cyclotron are presently 
in varying stages of construction. All of 
the buildings are of Colonial-Georgian design 
in keeping with the standard architecture 
of the college. 

The completion of the $1 million health 
and physical education building in Septem- 
ber 1961, marked the beginning of the sec- 
ond phase of development of the new cam- 
pus. At the present stage the new campus 
is valued at approximately $14 million. 

The second phase of development, pro- 
jected over a 10-year period to cover the 
sixties, will include the construction of 10 
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buildings and will complete the originally 
Planned program of campus development, ex- 
Pected to cost $8 to $10 million. 

Abundant opportunities for cultural, spir- 
itual, and physical development are found 
&t Howard College. 

Each year the Student Government Asso- 
Clation’s concert and lecture series brings 
Outstanding, nationally known groups in 
Music and drama, as well as lecturers, to 
the campus. 

The library lecture series features lecturers 
in varied fields each year, all well known in 
the publishing industry. 

Howard's a cappella choir travels the 
Southeastern States each year giving con- 
Certs. Two of their tour programs have 
been released in record albums. 

The music department's faculty concert 
Series is a highlight of the concert season 
in Birmingham each year. 

Howard's strong emphasis upon Christian 
ideals and practices is reflected in its rich 
Program of student religious activities. A 
full-time director is in charge of the pro- 
Bram which is centered around such daily, 
Weekly, and annual activities as morning 


Meditation, mission band, student retreats, . 


and the Ministerial Association. All students 
attend weekly chapel services. 
The annual Christian Focus Week brings 
nine religious lecturers to the cam- 
s. 
Howard encourages extracurricular activi- 
ties as a vital part of its educational pro- 
. The program includes Masquers 
Theater group, four national social fraterni- 
tour national social sororities, and more 
m 20 Greek-letter and other professional, 
morary, literary, and scholastic societies. 
The physical education program at How- 
ard is designed to develop the individual 
Physically, spiritually, and mentally and 
Comprises several divisions: (1) Required 
Physical education for all students; (2) in- 
ural athletics; (3) varsity athletics; and 
(4) Professional preparation for teachers 
and coaches. 
Howard is justly proud of its program for 
preparation of high school teachers and 
Coaches, Many of the coaches in Alabama 
are products of this professional program at 
Howard—a program that is rapidly expand- 
with the completion of the vast physical 
education complex that sprawls over the 
tern sector of the hew campus, covering 
excess of a million square feet, 
tp Howard's intercollegiate sports situation 
$ improving under a renewed program, The 
°Stball and basketball teams are rated 
Mens the top small college teams in the 
ation, 
Founded at Marion in 1842, Howard is the 
Second oldest coeducational college in Ala- 


» and has been located at Birmingham 
Since 1887. 


Clare Hoffman 
SPEECH 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, as a parti- 
san of long standing, CLARE HOFFMAN 
Probably had little sympathy with what 

Was doing, but as a partisan he under- 

why I could not be here. 

We shall miss CLARE HOFFMAN. The 
be ber of times CLARE HOFFMAN and I 

ve voted together probably could be 
cnumerated with the fingers of one hand. 
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In the Committee on Education and 
Labor if we ever cast a single identical 
vote—unless it had to do with impacted- 
area legislation—it escapes me. 

Although we differed—and still do— 
it was comforting to see him around. 
You knew where he stood. He made it 
clear and consistent. He has not, nor 
does he now, talk one way and vote 
another. 

CLARE HorrMAN and I have one thing 
in common. We love to fish. Dipping 
a line in a clear stream provides us both 
with relaxation from the strains of leg- 
islation. His forays on worms on the 
Capitol grounds have been nationally 
noted. For my part, I fish in West Vir- 
ginia streams. I would not think of try- 
ing to feed those fish any flatland for- 
eign worms. 

_ I wish CLARE many days of good fishing 
when he closes his office for the last 
time. ` 


America’s National Purpose: An Address 
by Rabbi William Berkowitz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following address by Rabbi William 
Berkowitz, of Congregation B'nai Jesh- 
urun, New York City. Rabbi Berkowitz 
delivered his address at the 53d annual 
convention of B'nai Zion at Monticello, 
N.Y., on June 1, 1962: 

America's NATIONAL PURPOSE 
(Address by Rabbi William Berkowitz) 


May I begin by telling you how good it 
is to be in your midst. I do not know how 
many of you know this fact: I was raised in 
a home that was singular not only for its 
Hebraic culture, its Judaism, its national- 
ism, but also for its B’nai Zionism. As a 
youngster I attended with my parents B'nai 
Zion conventions and such names as Mr. 
Abramowitz Isaac Allen, Harry Pine, Joseph 
Kramer, Harris J. Levine and Herman Z. 
Quittman were names that were spoken of 
in my home with great reepect and afec- 
tion. Thus, you can understand that it was 
only natural for me to hitch my wagon to 
the B’nai Zion star, a star that is truly be- 
coming meteoric in its ascent and in its 
brilliance. Likewise you can understand why 
we always bring our children to these con- 
ventions, because someday our son, Perry 
Ethan, may stand where I am standing and 
our daughter, Adena Karen, may head the 
women's division. In short I can say with 
the Psalmist: “It is good to be with you and 
to enjoy your friendship.“ 

Now this evening my task is a most diffi- 
cult one. For here I stand before a large 
and impressive group of thinking men and 
women, people who have gathered at this 
53d annual convention of B’nai Zion and who 
look to the speaker to present in a brief 
period of time a message that will charge 
your thinking, that will answer some of the 
questions that are uppermost in the minds 
of all of us. 

Thus, I began to ponder: What shall be 
my theme? I realized that the very gifted 
rabbi, Dr. Charles Shulman would speak on 
the subject of “The Adequacy of Judaism", 
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and in passing I must say that he spoke most 
eloquently. He was more than adequate to 
this theme. I also knew what I would be 
called on to preach at Sabbath services, at 
which time I would concern myself with a 
Jewish theme. Here in passing may I offer 
a commercial in behalf of our Sabbath sery- 
ices, which take place tomorrow morning at 
9 o’clock and the sermon at 10:30, on the 
subject of “Challenge and Response“. Those 
of you who drove up to Kutsher’s must have 
noticed the sign on the road which read, 
“There are no services on this route.” Un- 
like that sign, there will be services here 
tomorrow morning, and I hope all of you will 
attend. Likewise I knew that tomorrow 
there would be discussions on Israel and 
Zionism. And so mindful of all this and 
aware that “Upon three things the world of 
Bnai Zion stands: upon Zionism, upon fra- 
ternalism and upon Americanism”; I decided 
to turn to the theme of Americanism and 
have entitled my discourse America's Na- 
tional Purpose.” 

My friends, what is it that is gnawing at 
the souls of people today? What perplexing 
question is it that heads the agenda of our 
personal and collective lives? The more one 
thinks and the more one ponders this ques- 
tion the more one realizes that the burn- 
ing issue today is: how can our world be 
saved? This question is being asked before 
every shrine, every altar, every pulpit and 
tabernacle in the world. It is being voiced 

by peoples of all colors and creeds, 

America, too, has pondered this crucial 
question. In a series of provocative essays 
in leading magazines, some of our leading 
thinkers have addressed themselves to our 
national purpose. Through these essays they 
have striven to awaken the body politic to 
the challenge of reexamining ourselves as 
to our aspirations. We are admonished to 
contemplate what we as citizens and as a 
nation want and hope to achieve in life. In- 
deed, we have come to the realization more 
and more that America today faces the bur- 
den of leadership with regard to the entire 
world. It is therefore no exaggeration to 
state that the people of the world look to us 
to lead in helping to save the world. 

Come then my fellow Americans. Let us 
look inwardly. Let us reevaluate our own 
lives. Let us reassess our national goals 
and purposes and not drift aimlessly in the 
sea of depair. How appropriate to do so in 
the community of Monticello, for Monticello 
reminds each of us of that great American, 
a President of the United States, author of 
the Declaration of Independence, Thomas 
Jefferson. 

To be sure one could speak at considerable 
length reiterating the virtues and the great- 
ness that has made America the great land 
that it is, that has made us unwilling to 
trade her for any other under the sun, And 
yet, our consciousness of her inadequacies is 
not an antonym of love. True, we have 
made great advances. However what further 
progress we make on the path that leads 
to a rebirth of our national spirit and to 
the maintenance of our world leadership de- 
pends on how we respond to three major 
challenges confronting our Nation and man- 
kind as a whole. X 

What are these challenges? 

The first challenge of our age is psycho- 
logical. Spelled out this means can we go 
further than the reduction of prejudice, in- 
tolerance, and bigotry to its ultimate dis- 
appearance. Alas, to report that the Amer- 
ica of today is a far cry from the wishes 
and dreams of our Founding Fathers. What 
& gap between our creed and our deed. 
We were established as a land of haven 
and sanctuary for those who escaped from 
intolerance elsewhere. We became known 
as the great melting pot made up of so 
many racial, religious, and national groups. 
In the near two centuries of our history 
we have assimilated millions from every 
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of the world and fashioned our Nation 
united and loyal. Such is our s 

And yet how is it with us today? In 
spite of undeniable gains, the story of the 
American Negro is but one sad example of 
the current state of affairs of the relation- 
ship between man and man. It needs little 
elaboration, for it is well known to all 
Americans, north and south of the Mason- 
Dixon line. 

This yearning for the elimination of 
prejudice, the pursuit for integration and 
equality is beautifully illustrated in a 
prayer written by a Negro girl named Rosa- 
lind Haynes, who attends the New York 
public schools. Hear her plea: 

“A TaLk WrrB Gop 
“Dear God, 
I’ve got a thing or two so mixed, 
I thought no one but you could fix things 


up, 
And make things right, 
So I can sleep in peace tonight. 


“I'm only 13 years old you see, 
And this thing has been worrying me. 
I'm telling you what it’s about, 
Because I know you'll help me out. 


“In my neighborhood, not far from me, 
A few blocks maybe two or three, 
There's a school with playground wide, 
And trees and shrubs on every side. 


I tried to get my Mom to sce, 
That this big school was built for me. 
But she said no I cannot go, 
That school is just for whites you know. 


“Now God 
You made the people, 
All the white, the black, the great and 
small. 
So I wish you'd explain to me, 
The way you meant this thing to be. 


“I asked my Mommie what was wrong, 
But the words she used were much too long. 
God what is meant by integration, 
And a word called segregation? 
I thought and thought when she got 
through, 
And decided I would talk with you. 


“Please let the folks who built that school 
Learn something about the Golden Rule. 
Let them know that it was your plan 
To dye my skin a shade of tan, 

But within I'm filled with childish joys, 
Just like other girls and boys. 


“The kinks within my hair may be, 
Don’t mar the soul that lives in me, 
And whether lips are thick or thin, 
They are mostly used to talk or grin. 


“Dear God, 

Please straighten out if you can, 

This mess which has been made by man 
and let me use, 

Just as I should, the school that's in my 
neighborhood.” 


Is this the America, the home of the free, 
the land of the brave? Let me cite another 
example that is still fresh in our minds. I 
refer to the religious hate, prejudice and 
bigotry that was injected into the recent 
presidential campaign. Each day our news- 
papers were filled with statements, some by 
reliable people, others by unreliable individ- 
uals, refusing to discuss the candidates on 
their merits or to face the issues but rather 
using the excuse of separation of church 
and state to feed the name of bigotry; others 
basing arguments on innuendo and the half- 
lie, and giving expression to misrepresenta- 
tion of facts with regard to both candidates. 
Is this the image of America that we wish 
to fashion for ourselves at home and abroad? 

If America is to have a rebirth of its spirit, 
we must meet the test of this first challenge. 
Achieving tolerance and understanding 
means as someone rightly said, the recogni- 
tion that in a democracy there may be any 
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amount of distance from one another, pro- 
vided it is not a distance of altitude. To- 
tali demands uniformity. Democ- 
racy encourages variety. We must empha- 
size the right to be different and to accept 
those who are different, who think differently, 
whose physiognomy is different, whose skin 
is of a different color and whose religion 
teaches a creed completely different from our 
town. To emphasize the right to be differ- 
ent and our duty to respect that difference— 
that is the true meaning of broherhood and 
tolerance. 

Do you remember the story told of the 
little girl who was explained the word hu- 
manity by her mother? She wasn’t too suc- 
cessful. Finally, the mother said to her 
daughter, Well maybe you will understand 
if I tell you that all the people we know are 
humanity.” That made an impression. The 
little girl's face lit up but then there was 
an expression of doubt. She asked, “But 
mommie, how about the people we don't 
know? Are they humanity?” Too many of 
us assume that it is only the people whom 
we know and whom we like who are hu- 
manity and are therefore candidates for 
brotherhood. America, if it is to regain its 
national purpose and its image in the world, 
must stand for and practice brotherhood, 
Our Nation would do well to look to the 
teachings of our Hebraic heritage, the cor- 
nerstone of American civilization. They 
would discover that God created one man 
Adam, as eternal proof that all men are equal 
before God and, therefore, should be equal 
before man. 

The second challenge facing America's na- 
tional purpose is political. In other words 
the question before us is: Can we go further 
than coexistence with communism to a global 
victory for democracy? In the last 50 years 
many new nations have emerged. As these 
words are being spoken the United Nations 
continues in session. Confronting the 
United Nations is an agenda of many items. 
Yet the basic question before it is: Can the 
free world lead in the global victory for 
democracy? Will the winds of nationalism 
bear the uncommitted nations toward the 
free world or into the Soviet orbit? 

Tt is here that America can lead the free 
world if we but follow the path of faith 
rather than the path of fear. As of now our 
approach to communism has been one of hate 
and fear. However we must be aware that 
hate and fear are not a sound basis on which 
to establish anything, least of all a foreign 
policy. Let us rather recognize what com- 
munism is. It is a philosophy of poverty. 
Only in poverty and deprivation can all men 
be made and kept equal under the state. 
Why then should the democracies fear com- 
munism? Moreover, why suggest that all 
peoples and new nations must choose be- 
tween communism and demosracy. Such a 
choice implies that communism is politically 
and economically and spiritually an accept- 
able alternative to democracy. Nothing is 
further from the truth. There is no choice 
for those who wish to be free. The choice 
between communism and democracy is a 
choice between a God-filled world versus an 
atheistic world. The choice is: Does the state 
exist. for the individual or the individual 
exist for the state? Is the individual holy 
and sacred or is he not? Shall we say that 
man is created in the image of God, or as the 
Communists say the state creates itself in 
the image of God. 

If we seek the path of faith rather than 
fear, then the way to deal with Russia is 
not by trying to cut them off but by being 
ready and able to meet them on our terms, 
not on theirs. The mistake of western diplo- 
macy is that we always meet the Russians 
on their terms, not on our terms. We have 
gone to the bargaining table only when forced 
by their initiative. Therefore our attitude 
has been defensive and negative. Thus, we 
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have been ridden by fear rather than filled 
with faith. 

If America is to regain its national pur- 
pose politically we must realize what a noted 
theologian recently said: “When the world 
was large and it took months to travel from 
one place to another, we could afford to be 
little men. Now that the entire world is 
a small neighborhood, we need big men and 
big minds.“ 

While we may not be able to match the 
propaganda of communism, let us outmatch 
their performance. The open hand of de- 
mocracy must prove itself far stronger and 
more effective than the closed fist of com- 
munism. If we discover that it is 
to outlaw communism, let's outlive it. AS 
the nations of the world continue to assemble 
at the UN., and as the eyes and ears of the 
universe are focused on this world tribunal, 
let America based on a program of faith 
help lead in the prayer for one mankind 
and one world and fulfill the words of the 
Prophet Isaiah: “When nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.” 

The third challenge facing America if it 
is to regain its national purpose deals with 
morality, Here the question before us 18: 
Can we shape our society into a better moral 
order? Again the challenge is hardly new. 
It is the age-old question of translating int? 
practice the teachings of our heritage. 
heritage calls upon us to dedicate ourselves 
not only to brotherhood, to peace and de- 
mocracy, but also to morality. 

What is moral law? Centuries ago a group 
of men arose in Judea who were part of the 
prophetic movement of Judaism, great and 
noble men, who taught morality not only 
for their generation but for those that fol- 
lowed, Amos, a shepherd, decried a society 
that oppresses the poor and enslaves the 
weak. He said, “Let justice well up like 
water.” 

Micah spoke of mercy when he said: 
“What doth the Lord require of thee but to 
love mercy, to do justice and to walk humbly 
with your Lord.” 

Hosea spoke about love, that which is 8° 
vital and necessary for man and society. 

Jeremiah said: “Let not the wise man glory 
in his wisdom. Neither let the mighty man 
glory in his might. Let not the rich man 
glory in his riches. But let him that glorietn 
glory in this, that he understandeth and 
knoweth me that I am the Lord who exer- 
cises mercy.” 

‘These words of the Prophets are not empty 
dreams but are the foundation stones upon 
which our universe is built. If America 18 
to regain its national purpose we must recog” 
nize that the moral law cannot be denied. 
This means a program of morality that 
reaches out into our economy, into 
schools, into our relationships with other 
nations, into all phases of our day-to-day 
living. America’s moral image to the world 
must be as the freest land rather than the 
richest, as the most attuned to human needs 
rather than the most powerful, as the servant 
of justice rather than as the leader of the 
world. 

When the Israel armies marched into the 
Sinai peninsula the radio at that time car- 
ried the following broadcast: “This is Ed- 
ward R. Murrow broadcasting from Jerusa” 
lem. Beside me is an Israel soldier and ni 
to him is his tank. He has just return 
from battle.“ The voice described the soldier 
whose face was blackened by smoke and 
powder. Then Murrow continued: “I know 
that you are returning to the front almost 
immediately. Tell me, suppose I were 
and could grant you one wish—what would 
you ask for?“ There was a pause for a few 
seconds and the reply was heard clearly. “ 
you were God and could grant me my wish, 
then give me tomorrow. I want to see to- 
morrow.” 
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My friends, this is what we are working 
tor. We want a tomorrow—a beautiful to- 
morrow for ourselves, our loved ones and 
the world. We crave a tomorrow in which 

blessed land shall successfully meet the 
Challenges facing us—psychological, political 
4nd moral and thus regain and restore 
America’s national purpose and leadership in 
world. 

Thus do we pray: “May the God of our 
fathers grant us the strength together with 
all other Americans to lead in doing what 
needs to be done in order to fashion that 
tomorrow which will be a happy and peace- 

one for us, for America, for Israel, for 
all mankind.” 


Is There Anything New About Pensions? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following interesting and en- 
lightening editorial which appeared in 
the National Tribune—The Stars and 
Stripes on July 19, 1962: 

Is Trene ANYTHING New ABOUT PENSIONS? 

During the past several weeks there has 
been much space devoted in the editorial 
and news columns of the larger newspapers 

with the pension proposals put forth 

by the Veterans of World War I, Inc. From 

the tone of these articles it would appear 

t the writers are of the opinion that 

Pensions are something new and different in 
the history of this Nation. 

Such legislation is not in any sense new 
but it is unique that the provisions of H.R. 

would grant benefits to World War I 
Veterans similar in some respects to those of 
ous wars. 

Pensions are as old as the Nation itself. It 
Was George Washington who first proposed 
to the New Congress that veterans of the 

utionary War be rewarded for their 
há . Since that time veterans of all wars 
ve received benefits in varying degrees. In 
of the publicity generated over this is- 
Sue, we are publishing herewith a detailed 
of pension legislation since the in- 

ception of the Republic. 
THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR (APRIL 19, 1775, TO 

APRIL 11, 1783) 


The first act to provide non-service-con- 
nected pension for veterans was enacted 
aren 18, 1818, for veterans of the Revolu- 
of mary War. This was 35 years after the end 

the war. In order for a veteran to be 
g Bible, he must haye served a minimum of 
thanonths. The pension was payable to 

Ose “who is, or hereafter, by reason of 
Teduced circumstances in life, shall be in 
Reed of assistance from his country for sup- 
port” The rate provided was $20 per month 
on commissioned officers and $8 per month 
or others. 
foe act of May 15, 1828, provided pensions 

Officers and soldiers without qualifica- 
8 as to property, but under certain other 
line tions, who served in the continental 
© of the Army to the end of the war. The 
line m amounted to their full pay in the 
according to rank, not to exceed in any 

the full pay of a captain. 
tone act of June 7, 1832, provided pension 
War ices of 2 years or more during the 
also ot the Revolution. This pension was 
based on pay received in service, not 
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exceeding the pay of a captain. Those hav- 
ing less than 2 years, but not less than 6 
months' service, were paid “an amount bear- 
ing such proportion to the annuity granted 
to the same rank of the soldier’s grade.” 
Under this act, rates ranged from $20 per 
annum to $600 per annum, according to 
rank and length of service. The age factor 
was implied, but not specifically mentioned. 
The rates provided for in this act of June 7, 
1832, were not increased by subsequent 
legislation. 
WAR OF 1812 (JUNE 18, 1812, TO FEB. 17, 1815) 
The first service pension law for veterans 
of the War of 1812 was enacted February 14, 
1871, or 56 years after the end of the war. 
Generally, a pensioner must have had 60 
days honorable service. The amount of pen- 
sion was $8 per month. The 60-day serv- 
ice provision was reduced by an act of Con- 
gress on March 9, 1878, to 14 days’ service 
or in any engagement and honorably dis- 
charged. The rate still remained at $8. 
The service pension rate of $8 per month for 
veterans of the War of 1812, under the act 
of February 14, 1871, was never increased. 
The period of service, however, was reduced 
from 60 days to 14 days. Although the age 
factor was not specificially mentioned, it was 
most surely implied. 


MEXICAN WAR (APR. 24, 1846, TO MAY 30, 1848) 


The first service pension law for Mexican 
War veterans was enacted January 29, 1887, 
or 39 years after the end of the war. This 
act provided pensions for 60 days’ service, or 
in battle, or personally named in resolutions 
of Congress, This pension was payable when 
the veteran reached 62 years of age or for 
disability. 

This was the first pension law enacted in 
which age was specifically mentioned. The 
rate was $8 per month. This act was 
amended January 5, 1893, to provide $12 
per month to certain survivors wholly dis- 
abled for manual labor and in such destitute 
circumstances that $8 per month “are in- 
sufficient to provide him with the necessaries 
of life.” The act was again amended on 
April 23, 1900, to provide $12 per month, “to 
all survivors wholly disabled for manual 
labor and destitute,” and again March 3, 
1903, to provide for $12 per month for all 
survivors. A further amendment, Febru- 
ary 6, 1907, provided a pension of $12 per 
month, “at 62 years of age; $15 per month at 
70 years of age; $20 per month when 75 years 
of age.” The law was finally amended on 
July 3, 1926, to provide for $65 per month for 
survivors, regardless of age or disability and 
$90 per month for survivors, if totally dis- 
abled or blind. 

INDIAN WARS (JANUARY 1, 1817, TO 
DECEMBER 31, 1898) 

While the Indian wars cover a period total- 
ing 81 years from January 1, 1817, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1898, the first Indian war pension act 
was passed July 27, 1892, to cover those par- 
ticipating in the wars from 1832 to 1842. 
This was 50 years after the end of the war. 
This act provided for pension of $8 per month 
for 30 days service, or less, if named in reso- 
lutions by Congress. Subsequent acts pro- 
vided for pension for those who served from 
1817 to 1858, 1855 to 1860, 1817 to 1860, 1859 
to 1891, and 1817 to 1898. The length of 
time following each period of hostilities be- 
fore pension legislation was enacted was as 
follows: 50, 44, 48, 53, 26, and 29 years re- 
spectively. 

The act of March 4, 1917, was the first 
act applicable to Indian war veterans that 
provided a pension based specifically on the 
age factor. This act provided for a pension 
of $20 per month at age 62. An act of 
March 3, 1927, which was applicable to all 
those serving between 1817 and 1898 or 29 
years after the end of the war, provided for 
a pension of $20 to $50 per month, based 
upon disability, 820 per month age 62, $30 
per month age 68, $40 per month age 72, 
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$50 per month age 75. These rates includ- 
ing the age provision were increased on 


August 25, 1937, March 3, 1944, and finally 
on January 19, 1948, the latter act providing 
a pension of $24 to $72 per month, based 
upon disability, $36 per month age 62, $72 
per month age 65 or over, $120 per month for 
those helpless or blind requiring regular aid 
and attendance. 
LAND GRANTS TO VETERANS OF REVOLUTION, 
MEXICAN WARS, WAR OF 1812, AND INDIAN 
WARS 


In addition to pensions, land grants were 
also given to veterans who served in the 
Revolutionary War, War of 1812, the Mexican 
and Indian wars. In this connection, in the 
report of the Commissioner of Pensions for 
the year 1861, it was stated that at that 
time “the whole number of acres of land 
granted for military service since the forma- 
tion of our Government is 65,444,002. Esti- 
mated at the price of $1.25 per acre, the total 
value of this bounty is $81,930,002.50, a sum 
which wants but $7,956,357.15 to equal the 
whole amount of money paid in direct 
pensions from the commencement of the 
Revolution until now.” 

Five years later, or 46 years after the end of 
the war, an act was passed providing for 
monthly pension based upon age and length 
of service. The minimum monthly pension 
was $13 per month age 62 for 90 days service 
and the maximum was 616 for 3 years’ service 
or more. The pension was increased from 
$13 and $16 to $15 and $19 at age 65; from 
$15 and $19 to $18 and $25 at age 70; from 
$18 and $25 to $21 and $30 at age 75. 

There were other acts increasing rates 
until May 1, 1920, 54 years after the war, 
at which time a minimum monthly pension 
of $50 was granted, regardless of age or 
disability, and $72 per month if the veteran 
required regular aid and attendance. 

July 3, 1926, the $50 award was increased 
to $65 and the $72 award to $90 per month. 
On June 9, 1930, the rate was again in- 
creased from $65 to $75 and from $90 to 
$100 for ald and attendance. Finally, on 
July 30, 1947, the rate increased to 890 
per month, regardless of age or disability 
and $120 per month for those requiring 
regular aid and attendance. 

WAR WITH SPAIN (APRIL 12, 1898, TO APRIL 11, 
1899), FILIPINO INSURRECTION (APRIL 12, 
1899, TO JULY 4, 1902), CHINA RELIEP EXPE- 
DITION (JUNE 16, 1900, TO OCTOBER 1, 1900) 
The first provision for payment of pen- 

sions to veterans of the Spanish-American 

War group was the act of June 5, 1920, 18 

years after the end of the war. This act 

provided for a pension of from $12 to $30 
per month, based upon disability. Provi- 
sion was also made for pensions based upon 
attained age, the rate being: $12 per month 
age 65; $18 per month age 68; 624 per month 
age 72; 830 per month age 75. To be eli- 
gible, the veteran must have had 90 days 
or more service, honorable discharge and suf- 
fering from disability of permanent char- 
acter, not due to vicious habits which so 
incapacitate him from performance of man- 
ual labor as to render him unable to earn 

a support. The law was amended on June 

2, 1930, or 28 years after the end of the war 

to provide pension for veterans with 70 days 

or more service, but at a lesser rate than 
that paid to veterans with 90 days’ service, 

The amount of monthly pension was in- 
creased on two occasions prior to March 20, 
1933, at which time payments were mate- 
rially reduced, but restored by the act of 
August 13, 1935, to the full rate under laws 
in effect prior to the Economy Act of March 
20, 1933. 

The rate of pension for this group was 
increased from time to time until finally 
the act of May 23, 1952, provided pensions 
to them at the rate of $101.59 monthly with 
no income restrictions, and $135.45 where 
aid and attendance of another person was 
needed. 
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In summing up, we find that general pen- 
sions were provided 35 years after the end 
of the Revolutionary War; 56 years after the 
the War of 1812; 39 years after the Mexican 
War, 26, 29, 44, 48, 50, and 53 years follow- 
ing the various periods of hostilities during 
the 81 years of Indian wars; 24 years after 
the Civil War; and 18 years after the 
Spanish-American War. We also find that 
the pension payments to veterans have been 
based on the age factor—age 62 and over— 
throughout most of our pension history. 
While a needs“ clause was placed in acts in 
two instances, viz, the Revolutionary War 
and the Mexican War, it would appear that 
in both instances the “needs” clause was 
later eliminated. 

In 1930, a new benefit, disability allow- 
ance, was provided for needy World War I 
veterans with non-service-connected disabil- 
ities. Four degrees of disablements, 25, 50 
75, and 100 percent, were provided, and the 
maximum amount payable was $40 monthly. 
This allowance, however, was abolished by 
the Economy Act of 1933. 

Another pension law for World War I vet- 
erans came into being coincident with the 
Economy Act of 1933. Under this law the 
veteran had to be permanently and totally 
disabled and single veterans could not have 
an income of over $1,000 annually and those 
who were married were limited to $2,500 an- 
nually. The monthly rate of pension was 
$30 for those World War I veterans who were 
permanently and totally disabled. The rate 
was slightly increased in 1944, in 1946 and in 
1952 (income limitations were also increased 
to $1,400 for a single veteran and $2,700 for 
married veterans in 1952) and finally in 
1954 the rate of $66.15 monthly for perma- 
nent and total disability was allowed and 
for those who had been on the pension rolls 
for 10 or more years or were 65 years of age, 
the rate was increased to $78.75. 

World War II veterans have received pen- 
sions at the same rate as World War I vet- 
erans since 1944 and Korean conflict veterans 
have received the same rates since 1951. 

It was in 1959 that an entirely new concept 
in pension legislation was enacted by the 
Congress and this affected World War I and 
World War II veterans as well as those of the 
Korean conflict, with the rates varying ac- 
cording to income of the veterans as well as 
the spouse. 

Under this law a single veteran whose in- 
come is $1,400 annually may only receive $70 
monthly instead of $78.75 monthly which 
most of them receive under previous law be- 
cause of age 65. So, instead of liberalizing 
benefits to that group as the years go by as 
has been the previous policy of the Nation, 
it has become more difficult for a veteran to 
even qualify for a lesser amount of pension. 


In comparison with previous pension laws 
it is now 44 years since the end of World War 
I and no provision has been made for a pen- 
sion based solely on age and there has al- 
ways been a needs clause attached to the 
receipt of pensions for that group. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TrrLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
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the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Record as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues Insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules, 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Rxconp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 

speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recor shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 
5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix," and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8, Corrections —The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
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unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) 2 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his ow? 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one Hous? 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member whe? 
such leave is requested; but this rule sh 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one articlé 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be conside 
as a single extension and the two-page 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Off 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, 

12. Oficial Reporters The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


National Junior Bowling Championships 
Praised for Contributions to Youth 
Fitness and Citizenship—Senator Ran- 
dolph Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH: Mr. President, the 
National Junior Bowling Champion- 
Ships sponsored by the Bowling Proprie- 
tors Association of America are being 
held here in Washington, D.C., July 24- 
27. Young men and young women, num- 
bering 92, representing 31 States com- 
Pete in three classifications for $10,500 
in college scholarships donated by the 
Bowling Proprietors Association of 
America. This is the second year that 
the association has held this compe- 
tition, and the nationwide acclaim re- 
Ceived in both civic and sporting circles 

prompted its continuation as an an- 
nual affair. 

The welcoming luncheon for the com- 
Peting State champions and their par- 
ents and sponsors took place July 24 
at the Mayflower Hotel. It was my priv- 
ilege to address those assembled and to 
Comment on the effectiveness and high 
Merit of this program of physical fit- 
hess and good citizenship. I was also 
Pleased to greet the two West Virginia 
Champions, Jennifer Lynne Smith and 

A. Shriner, Jr., both of Parkers- 
burg, and to wish them well in the com- 
ing match-game contests. Honored 
Guests at the luncheon were Shirley 

and Dick Weber, the 1960-61 pro- 
fessional Bowlers of the Year. 

Having in recent years become one of 
dur most popular participation sports, 
bowling has significant effect on the 
Overall level of physical fitness in this 
Country—a vital question which has 
aroused considerable concern. Like- 
Wise, the youth bowling program of the 
Bowling Proprietors Association of 
America does much to combat juvenile 
delinqueney and youth crime through 
organized bowling activities in the com- 
munity. 

Mr. President, in sponsoring this series 
of nationwide competitions which cul- 
Minates in the National Junior Bowling 

ampionships, the Bowling Proprietors 

lation of America is performing a 
Meaningful community service, and is 
helping to produce young citizens who 
are both healthy and responsible. We 
Owe them a debt of gratitude for this 
Datriotic and civic-minded work. 

I request unanimous consent that my 
Temarks at the welcome luncheon of the 
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championships be printed in the Ap- 

pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
DEMOCRAT OF WEST VIRGINIA, AT WELCOMING 
LUNCHEON FOR COMPETITORS IN THE Na- 
TIONAL JUNIOR BOWLING CHAMPIONSHIPS, 
MAYFLOWER HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
TUESDAY, JULY 24, 1962 


It is with a real sense of satisfaction that 
I greet this gathering of outstanding young 
athletes and friends of bowling, and extend 
a cordial welcome to our Nation’s Capital. 
You are participating in a program of phys- 
ical fitness and citizenship that is entirely 
in keeping with the highest American tradi- 
tions, and so it is fitting that you gather in 
Washington for your championships. We 
are happy you are here. e 

For the second year the Bowling Proprie- 
tors Association of America has sponsored 
this annual competition, and the success of 
the program is attested by a wealth of favor- 
able publicity. The Bowling Proprietors As- 
sociation of America has drawn support 
throughout the United States, and noted 
bowling authorities offer generous and fre- 
quent praise for the wholesomeness and high 
ideals displayed in these junior champion- 
ships. 

You bowlers, both girls and boys, are here 
representing some 31 States to compete for 
the recognition, trophies and scholarship 
awards which are annually presented by the 
Bowling Proprietors Association to the even- 
tual winners. However, meaningful as are 
these tangible rewards, it is perhaps more 
important that you represent a nationwide 
interest and concern in constructive pro- 
grams of physical fitness, recreation, and 
good citizenship. America is aware that 
strong emphasis must be placed upon the 
mental, physical, and moral development of 
our young people if this Republic is to suc- 
cessfully discharge its responsibilities to the 
tree world and newly emerging nations. You 
will bear a part of this national responsibility 
In the future, 

Indeed, the example of fitness and health 
which participants in the junior bowling 
program display can have significant effect 
on others In America. President Kennedy 
has repeatedly stressed the need for an 
awakening in the fleld of physical fitness, 
and it is a need that should be of vital con- 
cern to all of us. For, as Disraeli once said, 
“The health of the people is really the foun- 
dation upon which all their happiness and 
all their powers as a state depend.” 

In an article prepared for the July 16 issue 
of Sports Illustrated magazine President 
Kennedy made this comment: 


“Our own history, perhaps better than the 
history of any other great country, vividly 
demonstrates the truth of the belief that 
physical vigor and health are essential 
accompaniments to the qualities of intellect 
and spirit on which a nation is built. It 
was men who possessed vigor and strength 
as well as courage and vision who first 
settled these shores and, over more than 
three centuries, subdued a continent and 
wrested a civilization from the wilderness, 
It was physical hardihood that helped 
Americans in two great world wars to defeat 
strong and tenacious foes and make this 
country history’s mightiest defender of free- 


dom. And today, in our own time, in the 
Jungles of Asia and on the borders of Europe, 
& new group of vigorous young Americans 
helps maintain the peace of the world and 
our security as a nation.” 

However, the President then went on to 
point out that in recent decades the 
overall level of our physical fitness has been 
well below that of any reasonable national 
standard. 

The Kraus-Weber Survey of 1960 showed 
that there was indeed cause for alarm and 
a requirement for vigorous action. Compe- 
tent survey figures indicated that 58 percent 
of all American youths were unable to pass 
a basic physical fitness test. This was a 
particularly appalling figure when noting 
that, of the Europeans tested, only 8.7 per- 
cent failed the test. 

Since that time, the President's Council 
on Youth Physical Fitness, a group dedi- 
cated to eliminating this dangerous defi- 
ciency, has conducted a further study which 
adds credence to the Kiaus-Weber findings. 
The President's Council reports that 10 mil- 
lion of our 40 million school children were 
unable to pass a minimum-level fitness test, 
and indicates that nearly 20 million would 
fail if confronted by a slightly more 
demanding test. 

In considering these facts it becomes 
increasingly apparent that coordinated effort 
must be expended to promote physical fit- 
ness, and active participation in worthwhile 
programs such as youth bowling. 

Under the able leadership of Bud Wilkin- 
son, football coach at the University of 
Oklahoma. the President's Council on Youth 
Fitness continues to influence and guide 
toward more healthy, vigorous living, 
through constant research in areas of fitness 
and youth programs. The Council has in- 
stituted physical testing, promoted appro- 
priate training in schools all over the coun- 
try, and designed a nationwide campaign to 
alert. Americans to physical conditioning 
needs. It is now going forward with a wide 
range of activities in the fields of recreation 
and health education. 

As informed and realistic Americans, how- 
ever, we cannot address ourselves solely to 
the problems on the physical side of the 
ledger. Rather, our efforts must be just as 
vigorous toward the development of moral 
character, and high standards of citizenship. 
I am gratified that in this vital area, also. 
the youth bowling program of the Bowling 
Proprietors’ Association of America is dem- 
onstrating leadership and effective planning. 
The example and recognized success of this 
and other organized recreational groups is 
a constant and effective force in the taxing 
struggle against juvenile delinquency and 
youth crime. But much remains to be done. 

According to statistics recently released by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, arrests 
of youths under 18 in the year 1960 com- 
prised 14 percent of the arrest total and 
represented an increase of 9 percent over 
the previous year. Even more shocking is 
the revelation that in the same year, 1960, 
youths under 18 made up 61 percent of all 
persons arrested for automobile theft: 49 
percent of all burglary arrests; and 47 per- 
cent of all larcenſes. 

Indeed the situation has become so de- 
plorable that FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
gave the following testimony before a sub- 
committee of the House of Representatives, 
in January of this year: Mr. Hoover said 
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that, “The expanding scope of youthful 
criminality is one of the most disheartening 
things I can think of today. The frequency 
and yiciousness of the criminal acts being 
committed by our young people, already 
alarming, are speeding toward certain trag- 
edy unless the current trend is some way 
arrested,” 

The aim of the United States then, must 
be to promote and encourage activities at the 
local level which will eliminate substandard 
physical fitness, and lessen juvenile delin- 
quency. What better answer than to com- 
bine into one attractive package a remedy 
that would have salutary effect on both sit- 
uations? This youth bowling competition 
is such a program. 

And, it has long been recognized that 
properly supervised athletic and recreational 
activities contribute significantly to charac- 
teristics of leadership, self-reliance, and fair 
play. 

Among the most articulate proponents of 
athletics as a preparation for responsible 
adult living is the new member in the U.S. 
Supreme Court, Justice Byron R, “Whizzer” 
White. Justice White holds that partici- 
pation in athletics, and particularly compet- 
itive athletics, is excellent training for later 
responsibilities and promotes clear thinking, 
the ability to make swift and accurate de- 
cisions, and sportsmanship, Certainly Byron 
White's opinion is worthy of consideration, 
for his personal accomplishments as an All- 
American football star and Rhodes scholar 
are an eloquent illustration that athletics 
can and does build effective citizens. 

The Bowling Proprietors’ Association of 
America is performing a valuable and re- 
warding public service in sponsoring this 
program of competition and scholarship 
awards for young people. You, who take 
part, are serving your country as you set a 
worthy example of citizenship and physical 
fitness. 

I am confident that your stay in Washing- 
ton, D.C., will be enjoyable and meaningful, 
and that you will compete with honor. You 
will return to your homes with a richer 
appreciation of the ideals and aims which 
have made this,Nation the best hope of free 
men and women throughout the world. 


Moral Disease Offsets Medical Gains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
taking the liberty of inserting in the 
Record an article from the New York 
Herald Tribune of July 24, 1962. The 
statements by a British surgeon are well 
worth reading and convey a point of 
view that few of us would ever consider. 
I believe much of what this doctor has 
written and I am sure you will also: 

A Sonos Looxs ar Lire—Finps MORAL 
DISEASE OFFSETS MEDICAL GAINS 

NORTHERN IRELAND:—A leading British sur- 
geon yesterday blamed a breakdown of moral 
standards for chipping away at advances 
medicine is making to make people’s lives 
happier and healthier. 

Alcohol, bad manners, selfishness and 
carelessness—these are human diseases, 
bringing tragedy and unhappiness, which 
doctors are finding it difficult to combat, Ian 
Fraser, president of the British Medical As- 
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sociation, told a congress of British doctors 
here. 

Unlike many diseases, they are avoidable, 
he added. 

Reviewing the progress of medicine in the 
20th century—advances which have brought 
cures for once-dreaded diseases, Mr. Fraser 
said: > 

“We cannot, however, leave 1962 with a 
happy feeling of complacency. We must 
look at the debit side. A change in the 
mode of life that is causing great and gen- 
uine alarm is the deterioration in morals, 
manners, and ethics. 

“Although this may be a national prob- 
lem, it has repercussions on the medical 
profession and it puts obligations on its 
members that they find difficult to meet. 

“Changed manners and morals and the 
glamor of living dangerously with the ex- 
hibitionism that it entails, have again raised 
the venereal disease rate and are filling our 
newspapers with reports of gangster attacks 
and murders, 

“There is a decrease in our loyalty to our 
religious beliefs and with lack of home life 
delinquency is appearing at an earlier age.” 

Side by side with the greater leisure time 
came new sociological and psychiatric prob- 
lems, Mr. Fraser continued. In a short time, 
in the United States, man will be working 
a 20-hour week, he said. Such a state of 
affairs may not upset the tramp, the philoso- 
pher, the beatnik, the monk, the alcoholic, 
or the professor. 

“It will probably affect least the profes- 
sional, executive, and manegement classes. 
But the compulsive worker wilt probably 
break down, In America many groups of 
neuroses have been classified * * * these 
people are all leisure stricken. They are 
unable to occupy their leisure. 

“For them external resources are not suf- 
ficient—such as unlimited playgrounds, tele- 
vision, golf courses, museums, amusements, 
hobbies, tennis courts. They are not the 
answer. You can always supply the toys 
but you cannot supply the play.” 

Looking ahead, Mr. Fraser predicted a cure 
would be found for cancer within 25 years. 
He said: 

“Tf a drug such as penicillin was found to 
stop the multiplication of bacterial life with- 
out altering the normal growth of the cells 
vital for our existence, surely some sub- 
stance will be found. 

“And the fact that even today we can see 
the disease’ going into reverse for 6 to 12 
months, with apparent cure over that period, 
gives us the hope that we're on the right 
lines.” 

He also forecast that in the future the hos- 
pital nurse as she is known today will be a 
vanished thing of the past, too. 

“For the future,” he said, “it would ap- 
pear that there will be a small number of 
highly trained women, probably with a uni- 
versity diploma. Others will be technicians 
only.“ 


Decline of American Prestige Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, last Tues- 
day, July 24, 1962, there appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star a news story 
and an editorial, both of which seem to 
me to be worth serious consideration. 
The editorial was written by Constantine 
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Brown on the subject of American pres- 
tige in Europe. The news story consists 
of an open letter to Nikita Khrushchev 
by Paul Miller, president of the Gannett 
newspapers, and Walker Stone, editor 
in chief of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers. 

In view of the fact that Berlin is prob- 
ably the most important issue being 
discussed in Geneva at the present mo- 
ment, the open letter is a timely com- 
mentary on the views of West Berliners 
concerning the fate of their city. The 
editorial by Mr. Brown is equally timely 
in that it explores the reasons behind 
the slump of our prestige in Europe. In 
my opinion, both the editorial column 
and the open letter should be brought to 
the attention of every American con- 
cerned with our position in Europe. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial and the open 
letter be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

DECLINE IN AMERICA’s PRESTIGE: EUROPEANS 

FEEL THE UNITED STATES Wastes ITS MONEY 

AND Tares To SLEEP WITH A RATTLESNAKE 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Rome.—I saw America’s prestige beclouded 
in Europe after World War I, when we ap- 
peared to go back into our isolationist shell. 
But I did not expect to see our prestige and 
influence take such a dip as they have re- 
cently. 

After the first war ended Europe became 
irked at the insistence of the Republican ad- 
ministrations, which succeeded President 
Woodrow Wilson, that the money they had 
borrowed to carry on the war should be re- 
paid. The crisp statement of President 
Coolidge, “They hired the money, didn’t 
they?” caused a wave of anti-Americanism 
throughout the Allied lands of Europe. 

Some British papers carried on their mast- 
heads, Let the Eagle scream.” Others pic- 
tured the traditional Uncle Sam with the 
caption, “Uncle Shylock.” In Paris, an Amer- 
ican tourist who had overimbibed and had 
lit his cigar with a depreciated 5-franc note, 
shouting, It's cheaper than to use a match,” 
had to be rescued from a mob of jabbering 
Frenchmen by the police. 

There was anger among the victorious Eu- 
ropeans that America was trying to help the 
cursed Huns out of their economic predica- 
ment by bringing some order out ef the 
exorbitant reparations demanded by their 
conquerers. The Dawes and Young plans 
for settling these reparations, while reluc- 
tantly accepted by the Allied leaders, were 
strongly disapproved by the rank and file. 
Europe, throughout the administrations of 
Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover, had written 
off America as a friendly country. 

All the same, in the back of the minds 
of her leaders there was always the question 
whether the time might come when Amer- 
ica’s immense resources in substance and 
manpower would be needed again, This pre- 
monition proved more than accurate. 
America won the second war for freedom in 
Europe and Asia, and after that war dis- 
persed her substance to remake a new world 
with Roosevelt's four freedoms as her slogan- 

It is mainly through our efforts that West- 
ern Europe has been reconstructed so rap- 
idly and has reached the point where she 
is ahead of us in economic growth and f- 
nancial stability. The new Europe which has 
emerged from the devastations of the last 
war is grateful to us. Yet our prestige, par- 
ticularly in the last year, has taken & 
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sharper dip than the stock market did on 
black Monday last May. 

We have received friendly warnings that 
no nation throughout history, including the 
far-flung Roman Empire, has had tnexhaus- 
tible resources, and that uniess we trim our 
galis in domestic and foreign expenditures 
We be faced with a situation which may 
take it impossible for our European friends 
to help us—much as they want to. Our 
Present leadership has been warned more 
then once that America is on the way to 
becoming a land of limited possibilities. 
Our economic and military commitments 
have become too great a burden. 

The French, Germans, and Italians who 
Owe us money from loans extended to them 
in our lush days are hurrying to repay the 
Money years before the date due, in an effort 
to help the dollar which would otherwise 
Sag in the world market. 

We are not disliked, as was the case after 
World War I; quite the contrary. But Euro- 
Peans are astonished that Uncle Sam, once 
a sharp horse trader, now shows so little 
Political and economic realism. 

G. Mennen Williams, Assistant Secretary 
Of State for African Affairs, has just con- 
Cluded a tour of European capitals where he 
€nceavored to persuade Paris, Bonn, and 

e to lavish their taxpayers’ money on 
the underdeveloped peopies. France, he was 
Politely told, had spent more than $1.5 bil- 

on on her former colonies in Africa and 
expects to spend much more in devastated 
Algeria. Germany and Italy—to a losser ex- 
tent—are giving substantial credits to these 
have-not countries. 

When our allies are urged to follow our 
example with their own Peace Corps, they 
always point to the superb work done by the 
dedicated lifetime missionaries. 

“Where do you people think you are go- 
ing?” is the inevitable question asked your 

. “Do your leaders really believe you 
can go to bed with a rattlesnake? Do you 
Teally believe that you can spend money like 
a drunken sallor without serious conse- 
Quences to both yourselves and ourselves?“ 

This is the meaning behind our slump in 
Prestige. 


Errors Warre KHrvsHcHEV: BERLINERS 
Dovust Rep Boss 
(Paul Miller, president of the Gannett 
Newspapers, and Walker Stone, editor-in- 
ha of the Scripps-Howard newspapers, 
— ve been close personal friends and profes- 
onal rivals for 35 years. With other repre- 
entatives of the American Society of News- 
Paper Editors, they Interviewed Premier 
chev in Moscow on July 13 and then 
Went to Berlin.) 
Brut, July 24—An open letter from 
Berlin, July 24, 1962, to: 
His Excellency, Nuxrra S. KERUSHCHEV, 
airman, Council of Ministers, 
stow, U.S. S. R. 
Dran Me. CHARMAN: A little more than a 
yoek ago, with a group of 10 other American 
©Wspapermen, we sat with you in the 
Kremiin and listened attentively to your 
re on how to solve the problem of Berlin 
te & way which you believed would con- 
bute to the happiness and security of the 
th n people and ease the tensions between 
© USSR. and the United States and its 
Alles, 
Neither of us had been in Berlin for sev- 
5 years. We did not know how Berliners 
eit. So, on coming here after leaving the 
hospitality of the Soviet Union, it 
Seemed logical to ask the people of Berlin, 
both East and West, whether they agreed 
th your ideas and welcomed your proposals. 
co is a report to you, our host in Mos- 
W. as well as to our newspaper readers in 
erica, on what we heard—and saw. 
TALKED WITH PEOPLE 


First, let it be that we did 
Rot talk with Mayor Willy Brandt nor any 
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officials of West Berlin. Nor did we talk with 
Herr Ulbricht or any officials of East Berlin 
or East Germany. But for the better part 
of 2 days we roamed the streets of both West 
and East Berlin, ranging both sides of the 
wall that has been crected to divide this 
great city, and talked with Germans willing 
to talk. 


Using several different interpreters, we 
talked with people of such varied occupetions 
as manual workers, clerks, students, lawyers, 
secretaries, businessmen, border guards, 
nurses, housewives, and of course taxi drivers 
who seem to be the common denominator of 
public opinion in all countries whatever the 
social system. 

For these conversations we took along the 
official Soviet Union transcript of our Krem- 
lin interview on July 13, and we read from 
that document the statements and sug- 
gestions you made. 

SUMMARY OF VIEWS 


We told these people that we believe an 
accurate summary of your ideas and pro- 
posals can be expressed this way. 

1. The last vestiges of the war which 
ended 17 years ago should be wiped out by 
a pence treaty. 

2. The Soviet Union proposes to sign such 
a treaty with the government of East Ger- 
many and you are hopeful that it will be 
signed or acquiesced to by the United States, 
Great Britain, and France. 

3. Such a treaty should establish what is 
now known as West Berlin as what you calla 
free city. 

4. Such a solution must, in your view, 
include the withdrawal of United States, 
United Kingdom (British), and French 
troops from West Berlin. 

5. The people of Berlin would then feel 
More secure, more confident of the future, 
and be happier. 

6. Unless all this occurs, West Berlin 
will wither on the vine. 

EXPRESSIONS OF OPINION 

Mr. Chairman, we hope you will be in- 
terested in the opinions of the people with 
whom we talked. We were. 

In America, actions of governments are 
dictated by judgments of the people. t 

When we read your statement that the 
Germans of Berlin would be “much more 
at ease“ and enjoy “prospects for further 
development” if a peace treaty were signed 
and Western troops withdrawn, we could 
hardly finish before the person being inter- 
viewed would exclaim “Nein.” 

When we asked if they would sleep easier 
if Allied troops withdrew from Berlin, they 
said; “Nein, In 30 days Russia would gob- 
gle up Berlin.” 

When we asked H a peace treaty would re- 
assure them, a West Berlin policeman at the 
wall said, “You Americans of all people 
should know how little is the meaning of 
such promises.” 

Berliners, with the bitter firsthand ex- 
perience of two dictatorships—Hitler’s and 
Stalin's—behind them say they are not 
fooled by propositions for a Soviet-style 
peace. 

CAN SEE FOR SELVES 

They say they can see for themselves what 
this peace means for their own relatives just 
a few blocks away in East Berlin. In their 
conversations with us they left no doubt that 
they fear the same fate if the American 
soldiers and their allies quit the city. These 
are no longer occupation troops in the minds 
of the Borliners with whom we talked but 
rather our protectors. 

We talked with a Lutheran nun, standing 
on the West side of the wall waving at a 
window a block away from which she hoped 
a friend on the East side was watching. We 
talked with a middle-aged housewife, teeter- 
ing tearfully on a parapet, waving and hop- 
ing her aged mother would see her from 
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an eportment half a block across the wall. 
These and all the others said Nein.“ 

We talked with a woman more than 70 
years old in East Berlin—and she was per- 
haps the most vehement of all in insisting 
that there must be no yielding, else all hope 
for her and Germany's remaining freedom be 
lost. 

Mr. Chairman, we wonder if you have ever 
seen the wall? It is impossible to envisage 
it otherwise. 


WALL TAKES MANY FORMS 


The wall takes many forms. The 26 miles 
between East and West Berlin is a continuous 
barricade of houses with bricked-in windows, 
garden walls with broken glass scattered on 
top, barbed wire, guarded stretches of canal 
where fleeing East Berliners have been shot 
by East Berlin guards. For long stretches 
jagged barriers of iron and steel back up 
heavy masonry. Spotlights rake wide areas 
at night. 

Let us particularly describe one section, 
that in the Wedding district of northern 
Last Berlin. 

There, blocks of East German apartment 
buildings face west on a street dividing East 
and West Berlin. When residents saw that 
East Berlin was to be fenced in, some of them 
escaped by jumping from second- and third- 
story windows into mats held by West Ger- 
man firemen. Those apartment houses then 
were ordered evacuated. For blocks, the win- 
dows of every window were sealed with bricks 
and concrete. Some persons desperately 
leaped from seven-story roofs. There are 
wreaths and markers where East Berliners 
crashed to their deaths on the sidewalks. 
Finally, barbed wire was strung on the roofs. 

Truly, Mr. Chairman, you have to see it to 
believe it. We hope you will come and have 
a look. 

Sincerly yours, 
PAUL MILLER. 
WALKER STONE. 


Medicare Delayed, Not Defeated 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Gaffney Ledger, Gaffney, S.C., 
of July 21, 1962: 

MEDICARE DELAYED, Not DEFEATED 

Action of the U.S. Senate in disapproving 
President Kennedy’s bill for medical assist- 
ance for the elderly through social security, 
by the close yote of 52 to 48, merely delayed 
medicare for a time. This will provide an 
opportunity for a better planned program 
which will meet the needs of the people. It 
may not be enacted even at next year's ses- 
sion of Congress, but the Ledger is perfectly 
willing to go on record with a prediction 
that medicare will be passed in the not too 
distant future. 

Medicare is something the people need. 
That is why it is going to be approved in 
spite of the opposition of some well-mean- 
ing people who are sincere in their objec- 
tions. 

Here is the way the Charlotte News sees 
the situation: 

“The medical problems of the elderly are 
not confined by State lines nor limited by 
the scope of social security. There is no 
magic in either. 
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“Quite simply, there is a growing need for 
a program, or programs, which provide ade- 
quate medical care at reasonable cost for 
all those who need it. Possibly an entirely 
new approach is needed; perhaps a melding 
of sorts could produce an adequate and last- 
ing solution, 

In any event, the Senate rebuff admin- 
istered yesterday to the social security health 
care proposal should be considered as much 
an opportunity for further action as it was a 
denial of the President’s bill. 

“After the wake, those who fought for the 
plan and those who fought against it should 
reexamine the problem with greater insight 
and less philosophical obstinacy. The 
reality of the need should provoke some 
realistic thinking.” 

Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON, of South Caro- 
lina, was the only southern Senator who 
supported President Kennedy when the vote 
was taken. In doing so, he kept faith with 
his people. He had campaigned for re- 
nomination in the recent primary as a sup- 
porter of medicare. He won by a vote of 
better than 2 to 1. He was obligated 
to support the measure, and that is what 
the editor of the Ledger believes a majority 
of the people of South Carolina wanted him 
to do. 

The Ledger would not criticize the other 
Senators from the South. This newspaper 
believes they made a mistake, but at the 
same time it credits them with sincerity of 


purpose. 
In the opinion of the editor, Senator 
JOHNSTON voted right. 


Help for the United Nations Endangered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the United Nations represents 
the best efforts of most countries to avert 
war of any sort. This is indeed a monu- 
mental task; its accomplishment even 
more difficult. In order to succeed this 
great mission demands the support of 
those interested in “securing the bless- 
ings of liberty for ourselves and our pos- 
terity.” 

If the efforts for peace are to be con- 
tinued, commented the Daily Journal, 
Elizabeth, N.J., on July 14, then this “re- 
sistance to financial support should be 
abandoned“ by those Members of Con- 
gress who have heretofore fought our 
participation in the emergency U.N. aid. 
The U.N. is still an infant political or- 
ganization and needs to be supported. 
As one of the parents of this 17-year-old 
we cannot allow it to flounder as we sit 
back smug and self-contented. 

Mr. President, I ask for unanimous 
consent to have the editorial entitled 
“Help for the U.N. Endangered” printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

HELP FOR THE U.N. ENDANGERED 

Antiforeign aid sentiment in the Congress 
is endangering any substantial help by this 
country to the impoverished United Nations. 
Two measures for U.N. assistance are under 
consideration on Capitol Hill—one provides 
for Government buying of $100 million of 
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U.N, bonds and the other permits purchase 
of similar obligations by the public. 

President Kennedy some months ago took 
the lead in offering to finance one-half the 
U.N. deficit created by the failure of mem- 
bers to meet assessments. A Senate bill 
complying with his wishes was passed April 
5. Heavier opposition in the House brought 
an amendment to the foreign aid bill barring 
a loan or other special assistance to the U.N. 
until all other members have met their 
assessments. This passed the House Thurs- 
day. 

The administration now will endeavor to 
negotiate this restriction out of the bill in 
conference committee, but tangible help for 
the U.N. is in a precarious position. 

Other nations have bought or pledged to 
buy $66 million bonds of the type to be 
accepted by the U.S. Government, if author- 
ized. The validity of the U.N, assessments 
on members is being tested in the Interna- 
tional Court. i 

The performance of the United Nations 
has been less notable than most Americans 
expected of it when it was created in San 
Francisco in 1946. Nevertheless it has been 
stronger, more successful, and more endur- 
ing than its predecessor, the League of Na- 
tions, and it stands as the world’s most prac- 
tical implement for creating a permanent 
peace. More than 100 countries, West, neu- 
tral, unalined, and Communist have joined. 

Few informed leaders doubt that it has 
been influential in quieting the many po- 
litical uprisings of the last 15 years. 

With all its flaws, the U.N. represents the 
will of most countries to avert nuclear and 
all other wars. This is not a simple ambi- 
tion; its accomplishment is not easy. 

Practical appraisal of the U.N. leads only 
to the conclusion its preservation is manda- 
tory—if the efforts for peace are to be con- 
tinued. This should be apparent to the 
Congress and the resistance to financial sup- 
port should be abandoned. 


Susquehanna River in Pittston Region 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, another in 
a lengthy series of articles on the long 
and rich history of the Susquehanna 
River appeared in the Pittston, Pa., 
Sunday Dispatch on July 22, 1962. I 
have found this series to be especially 
interesting and informative as I have 
introduced legislation to develop the en- 
tire Susquehanna River watershed 
through three States—Pennsylvania, 
New York, and Maryland. The survey 
is expected to get underway during the 
current fiscal year. 

The aforementioned series of articles 
was written by Mr. Charles A. McCarthy, 
a historian of my congressional district 
and native of Pittston, and as part of 
my remarks today I include the latest 
installment from last Sunday’s Pittston 
Dispatch. 

The article follows: 

SUSQUEHANNA RIVER IN PITTSTON REGION: 
Once HARVESTED Ice From RIVER, RACING 
AND SKATING POPULAR 

(By Charles A. McCarthy) 

No complete records were kept regarding 
the ice harvest on the Susquehanna River 
in the Pittston region. 
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John W. Davies & Son maintained an 
icehouse on the bluff near the east end of 


_ the ferry bridge (Fort Jenkins) as early as 


Thursday, September 1, 1870. 

During February and March of 1874, and 
for many years prior, ice cut on the river was 
stored on the Wisner farm, located in the 
rear of 72 North Main Street. 

When the annual ice harvest started on 
December 9, 1876, the ice was 7 inches thick. 
On December 21, 1876, it was 1 foot thick. 

On March 24, 1880, Hughes & Co., a brewery 
firm at 24 Dock Street, used 30 wagons to 
haul ice to its plant from the river. The 
Hughes Brewery Co. cut 200 tons of 5-inch- 
thick ice for its own use on December 12, 
1882. 

SKATING, HORSERACING 


Since the earliest days of the settlement 
of Pittston, the Susquehanna River was uti- 
lized for sport and relaxation, 

On Christmas Day, December 25, 1871, a 
large crowd of skaters was enjoying this 
winter sport in the Pittston region. During 
the day, two boys broke through the ice. 
They were hurriedly hauled back to safety 
without injury to either of them, 

It is reported that in February 1872 the 
usual winter sport of driving horses and 
sleighs on the frozen river was enjoyed. 

During a portion of the 1890's, a hotdog 
man who carried his wares in a boiler 
strapped to his back skated around the 
bridge area where he sold hotdogs to skaters 
and others. 

On January 30, 1897, a total of 2,000 skat- 
ers and a large number of horses with cut- 
ters were seen on the river. 

CURLING GAMES 

On February 1, 1897, at least 1,000 persons 
were skating on the river in the vicinity of 
Pittston. On this date several horseraces 
were held on the ice. Among the partici- 
pants were: George Pierce and his famous 
horse, Elmo; W. F. Staley; Frank Coolbaugh; 
Dr. Joseph Atherton; William Sax; and Dun- 
ham Lamb, Jr. 

In the 1890's and earlier, the Pittston 
Caledonian Club played curling games on 
the river ice. 

Hundreds of persons were skating on the 
river on January 3, 1909, according to a news 
item of that era. It was not unusual for 
groups to skate to Wilkes-Barre and return 
the same afternoon. 

During this same period, January 3, 1909, 
groups of skaters were observed on the ice 
between Forest Castle, on the west side of 
the river, and Falling Springs, on the east 
side of the river. 

In the late 1950's W. Neal Thompson, & 
Pittston businessman and an oldtime 
Princeton University athlete, skated on the 
river in the area near Montgomery Ave., in 
West Pittston. 

BOATING 

For many decades, boating and boat rac- 
ing were enjoyable diversion in the Pttston 
region. 

At the Pittston regatta held on July 5, 1875, 
Mrs. Flora Gardner, of 82 Mill Street, 
won a 6-inch loving cup as a prize in a 
rowing match. Others participating in this 
race included Mary , of Lambert Street 
and Ida Friant, whose father was the toll- 
taker at the Ferry bridge. 

In the tub race held during these festivi- 
ties, Amos Stroh gave a demonstration of 
skill in maneuvering his craft. 


ROWING CLUB 


The Pittston Rowing Club was chartered 
on August 23, 1875. Initial members in- 
cluded: John E. Ball, John Richards, J. W. 
Freeman, George F. Sharkey, and C. W. 
Campbell. 

On September 1, 1875, the elub's boathouse 
was located on the eastern shore of the 
Susquehanna River, above the Water Street 
Bridge. The delivery of rowing boats was 
expected that week. 
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John E. Ball was commodore of the Pitts- 
ton Rowing Club on August 11, 1876, at 
which time an invitation was extended to 
the local group to participate in the Owego 
Regetta scheduled for August 31, 1876, The 
Pittston sportsmen were also invited to at- 
tend a meet to be held at Newark, N. J., on 
August 20, 1878. 

Through this period and until about the 
turn of the century, the eastern bank of 
the river was dotted with boathouses, the 
most popular types of boats being sallboats, 
Sculls, rowing boats, and canoes. 

PORT BLANCHARD UNIT 

Monockonock Boat Club, located in the 
Port Blanchard section of Jenkins Town- 
Ship, was organized early in 1879. Its mem- 
bership list included: Col. James Blanchard, 
Corey Sutherland, Charles E. Tracy, James 
Blanchard, John O'Rourke, George Stegmaler, 
Blanchard Chapman, and John Clifford. 

The initial boat race between the Monocko- 
hock Boat Club and the Pittston Rowing 
Club resulted in a tie. Foster, Thompson, 
Kerr, and a man not now identifiable, were 
in the Monockonock crew. 

The Monockonock Boat Club defeated the 
Plymouth. Boat Club in a two-oared 1-mile 
Tace held at Port Blanchard on Saturday, 
August 16, 1885. The winning time was less 
than 6 minutes. 

A new racing boat, of cedar, 42 feet long, 
have a beam of 18% inches, and weighing 
80 pounds, arrived at the Monockonock Boat 
Club on September 15, 1886. 

In 1902 the Happy Thought Boat Club 
built fiatboats at Towanda. These were 
later dismantled at Pittston and sold as 
Scrap. 

As late as the early 1900's, boat races were 
Conducted near the two Pittston bridges, 
and near the present site of the Wyoming 
bridge. 


Peace Corps Sets the Record Straight 
on Operations in India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, on July 
16, the Washington Star carried an arti- 
Cle on Peace Corps operations in India. 
It reports some disturbing charges made 
by an official of the Indian Government 
against the work of the Peace Corps in 

country. When I read the article 
I got in touch with the Peace Corps in 
Washington to ascertain the facts. I 
Was informed that the story in the Star 
Carried several inaccuracies and that a 
letter had been sent to the paper to set 
the record straight. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle and letter be printed in the Appendix 
Of the Recon, and I call them to the at- 

tion of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
And letter were ordered to be printed in 

e RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) 
Star, July 16, 1962] 
Iman OFFICIAL OBJECTS TO AGES IN PEACE 
CORPS 
(By Earl H, Voss) 

New Detn1—The US. Peace Corps pro- 

Sram in India is going to go on the rocks” 


Evening 
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if it continues its present course, according 
to a key Indian Government official here. 
Peace Corpsmen assigned to India are too 


young, the official says; they are usually 


transferred out of the country before they 
have a chance to do effective work, and they 
are annoying the Indian Goyernment with 
requests for special diplomatic privileges. 

Twenty-six Americans, ranging from 19 to 
45 years old, have been assigned to the Peace 
Corps in India. Most are in their early 
twenties. All work in rural communities in 
the Punjab, a State north of New Delhi. 


WANTS OLDER ONES 


Sunday school people have no place here,” 
the official commented acidly. Let's have 
people in their early thirties. We asked for 
people 30 years of age, but you sent us 20- 
year-olds. What experience can they pos- 
sibly have? Pleace don’t send us half-baked 
people.” 

India has educated people, the official said, 
and many of its educated are unemployed. 

There was a smile on the man's face, and 
he seemed to speak more in sorrow than In 
anger, but the depth of his feeling was un- 
mistakable. He has been associated with 
Indian Government planning for the Peace 
Corps from the beginning. 

He had nothing but admiration for the 
sincerity and hard work of the individual 
Peace Corpsmen assigned here. But he pro- 
tested their short stays. 

“Don't disturb people within 3 months of 
their arrival here,” he complained. It is 
not good for India. Sending people for such 
brief spells treats us too lightly.” 

He cited the example of a Ford Foundation 
man who has been working in India for 10 


years. 

Each operating member of the Peace Corps 
is estimated to cost the U.S, Government 
$26,000 he noted. 

“You ought to be more serious about the 
Peace Corps,” he said, “You are not getting 
$26,000 worth out of your people here. You 
are not even creating a good feeling.” 

A PRIVILEGES ASKED 

The official expressed impatience with 
the Peace Corps attempts to get a formal 
agreement on the status of its members 
here. American negotiators reportedly are 
asking diplomatic privileges and immunity 
from income taxes and customs for Peace 
Corps members. 

Originally the Peace Corps workers were 
to live on the same level as the people they 
were to help, for the same salaries and un- 
der the same living conditions. 

“What use is it to waste time on these 
trivialities?’’ the protesting official asked. 
“There is no urge on the part of India to 
write out agreements with the Peace Corps. 
Furthermore, it does not become a philan- 
thropist to ask for small change. Must you 
hold out your hand for 20 cents after having 
given 8207“ 

Throughout his conversation he tried to 
avoid bringing in personalities. He men- 
tioned only two, both favorably. 

Mrs. Timmy Napolitano, the Peace Corps 
representative in New Delhi, has done mag- 
nificently here,“ he said, “worked silently 
and effectively. She is a good American do- 
ing a good job. But you are taking her 
away.“ 

The official said he understands Mrs, Na- 
politano, formerly Miss Levison, who made 
a quick trip back to the United States a few 
werks ago to be married, is to be replaced 
by a man who will stay only 3 months. 

“We are loath to say Mrs. Napolitano 
should stay,” he said, “but please have some- 
one here who can stay a reasonable time.” 

‘The other Peace Corps member mentioned 
by the official was Tom Kessinger, 20-year-old 
instructor in handicrafts from New Jersey, 
who was working with youth clubs and 
teaching rural youth work in the Punjab. 
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Late last month Mr. er married an 
Indian girl, a Sikh, working with him at a 
training center for village leaders in Nabha. 
He donned a turban for the Indian-style 
marriage at Amritsar, the holy of holies” 
among Indian Hindu cities. 

Another among the 26 Peace Corps men in 
the Punjab is Robert F. W. Schroeder, 22, of 
Maryland, a biologist who has been working 
as a plant pest control inspector. 

The oldest member of the Corps in India 
is Frank Ziegler, 45, of Washington State, 
who is teaching Punjab peasants to raise 
poultry. He has had 6 years“ experience as 
a county agent in the U.S. Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, 

Youngest Peace Corps man here is a 19- 
year-old Julian Pineda, of Colorado, an as- 
sistant instructor in farm implements, teach- 
ing care and maintenance of tools. 

American officials here say all Peace Corps 
volunteers in the field plan to stay for full 
tours of 20 months. They acknowledge, how- 
ever, that the leadership has changed fre- 
quently. They deny the next Peace 
director in India will stay only 3 months. 

JULY 17, 1962. 
‘The EDITOR, 
The Evening Star, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Enrron: Monday's article on Peace 
Corps operations in India included a num- 
ber of inaccuracies that we feel impelled to 
sot straight. 

If Star Reporter Earl H. Voss had not 
chosen to rely solely upon that favorite 
journalistic wralth—the unidentified key 
official—the errors might not have resulted. 
But he did, and they did. 

The inaccuracies fall into four categories: 
the ages of the volunteers in India, the cost 
of their stay there, the “special privileges” 
they requested, and the length of time they 
will remain in their assignments. £ 

Let us take tħem in order: 

1. Age: Mr. Voss quotes Mr. Key Official as 
saying that the Peace Corps sent 20-year- 
olds” to India, whereas India “asked for 
people 30 years of age.” 

Fact: India did not ask for people 30 years 
of age. The ages of the 26 Peace Corps 
volunteers in India average out to 24. In- 
dian officials participated in the selection 
of each volunteer. 

2. Cost: Mr. Key Official calculated the 
cost of each operating member of the Peace 
Corps at $26,000, a figure Mr. Voss accepted 
without question, 

Fact: It costs about $9,000 a year per 
volunteer, a breakdown of which is readily 
available. 

3. Special privileges: Mr. Key Official re- 
ported to Mr. Voss that Peace Corps volun- 
teers are annoying the Indian Government 
for special diplomatic privileges. 

Fact: The voluntecrs do not have diplo- 
matic immunity, nor have they sought it. 
They receive the same treatment as any 
other foreign visitors and are subject to 
local jurisdiction in the same way. 

4. Length of stay: Mr, Key Official, as re- 
ported by Mr. Voss, implies that volunteers 
spend 3 months in India and then go home, 

Fact: All 26 volunteers arrived in India 
on December 20, 1961, and are still there. 
Barring some unforeseen circumstance, they 
will remain until they have served 21 
months. 


In conclusion, we would hope that Mr. 
Voss, on his next trip to India, will choose 
to visit the Punjab and meet a real live 
volunteer. 

It doesn't always ruin a story to check 
it out. 

Sincerely, 
TIMOTHY J. ADAMS, 
Acting Chief, 
Public Information Division. 
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Judge Walter Burgwyn Jones 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, ladies 
and gentlemen of the House, under per- 
mission to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I include an article written by 
my cousin, Cash Stanley, editor of the 
Alabama Journal in Montgomery, Ala. 
This article is about my good friend 
Judge Walter B. Jones. It says more 
about this great man than I could pos- 
sibly say here today. I think all of the 
people of the country should know about 
this great jurist: 

From the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser- 
Journal, June 24, 1962] 
A MONTGOMERY JURIST WHO ADORNS THE 
BENCH 


(By C. M. Stanley) 


When Judge Walter Burgwyn Jones was 
told that he faced a serious surgical opera- 
tion a few weeks ago, he went seriously and 
methodically about making preparations. 

He arranged for a substitute on the bench, 
attended to personal affairs and went to the 
hospital for the ordeal. The operation 
proved serious, and recuperation and con- 
valescence have been slow, He has asked 
that the substitute Judge serving in his place 
be retained until November. The popular 
jurist has been making satisfactory progress 
toward recovery and makes trips downtown 
greeting friends along the way. 

Meanwhile he has been able to do a great 
deal of reading at home. He has received 
a good many friends who have called at the 
residence, and has retained other normal 
contacts. He has kept uninterrupted his 
widely read column “Off the Bench” which 
has been appearing in the Monday Mont- 
gomery Advertiser since 1924. 

Judge Jones has accomplished much dur- 
ing his career, but perhaps his most impor- 
tant achievement is the distinction and 
prestige he has created for the circuit court 
of Montgomery County. 

As a circuit judge for more than 40 years, 
friends have often asked why he has not 
aspired to the supreme court of the State. 
In many respects the senior and presiding 
judge of the Montgomery County Circuit 
Court occupies a place requiring as great 
talent and responsibility as does a supreme 
court justice. All litigation affecting the 
State or initiated by the State, is handled by 
Judge Jones’ court and much of the utility 
litigation is of vast importance to the whole 
State. 

Judge Jones is also engaged in many things 
outside his judicial duties. He is the author 
and compiler of many volumes of legal ref- 
erence books. He is president, or past presi- 
dent, or head of numerous organizations 
such as the Alabama Bible Society, Knights 
of Pythias, Jones Law School, fraternities, 
legal organizations including the Alabama 
State Bar. 

He is editor of the Alabama Lawyer, offi- 
clal organ of the State Bar and of the Ala- 
bama Bible Society Quarterly. He has held 
top positions in the Boys Club, St. John's 
Episcopal Church, Masonic bodies, various 
civic clubs and the Montgomery County Law 
Library. 

He entered politics almost as soon as he 
got his law degree with distinguished honors 
at the University of Alabama. For a time he 
served as law clerk to U.S. District Judge 
Thomas G. Jones and Judge Henry D. Clay- 
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ton. He learned stenography which is still 
useful to him on the bench and in his office 
for making hasty memos on his cuff or on 
stray scraps of paper, 

He served as a youthful member of the 
Alabama Legislature, as an appointed mem- 
ber of the State highway commission, and 
member of the Montgomery City Commis- 
sion. 

He has been judge of the Montgomery 
County circuit court since 1920, having been 
elected to this office eight times. He presided 
by special appointment of Gov. Gorden Per- 
sons Over the clean-up trials in Phenix City. 

He is a member of “The Thirteen" of Mont- 
gomery, taking active part in its fortnightly 
meetings, 

Judge Jones has gradually acquired land 
in Autauga County until he owns nearly a 
thousand acres located just north of the 
pottery on Highway 31 toward Birmingham. 
Here he spends his weekends and entertains 
friends and various organizations at his 
country estate which he calls Jonesboro, He 
has set aside extensive acreage for Camp 
Burgwyn where the 38th Rifle Company of 
the U.S, Marine Corps Reserves go into camp 
and engage in rifle practice. 

The most important business connection 
of Judge Jones is as a banker. He is vice 
chairman of the Union Bank & Trust Co. of 
Montgomery, is a substantial stockholder and 
takes an active personal interest in the 
bank’s growth and welfare. 

Judge Jones is chairman of the Montgo- 
mery County jury commission, a special 
body created by the legislature. Working 
under this law Montgomery County has ac- 
quired the reputation of haying the best 
and ablest blue-ribbon juries in the State— 
juries not swayed by their own feelings and 
opinions but which render verdicts strictly 
according to the law and facts presented 
to them, 

Even as busy a man as Judge Jones has 
hobbies and avocations. My observation has 
been that he gets most enjoyment out of 
being with congenial friends. He can hold 
his own in any group of storytellers and 
in relating humorous personal incidents. 

Usually he takes a different kind of vaca- 
tion than do his friends, As an example last 
year he went to Virginia. He was scheduled 
to deliver an address but he embraced the 
opportunity to visit many of Virginia’s his- 
toric shrines connected with the War Be- 
tween the States. He gets special pleasure 
out of visits to places such as Appomattox, 
for it was at this historic spot that his 
father, Thomas Goode Jones, was a flag- 
bearer in the negotiations between General 
Lee and General Grant on terms for ending 
the internecine war that had raged for 4 
years. 

Through the woods at Jonesboro Judge 
Jones takes long walks alone getting pleas- 
ure out of such close communion with 
nature in her many moods. 

An interesting hobby of Judge Jones is 
the collection of photographs and pictures. 
He has hundreds of individual and group 
photographs on the walls of his library in 
town and at the Jonesboro country home. 
Many of them are autographed and all have 
personal associations that make them daily 
reminders of friends, especially military 
friends, many of whom are now scattered 
all over the world. He is constantly re- 
minded of them by their pictures hanging 
on the walls. 

It is a rare pleasure to those who have 
experienced it to have a visit with Judge 
Jones in his home library. It is instructive 
even to visit this old home in Mont; 
at 353 Adams Avenue where his father and 
family lived while the father served as Gov- 
ernor and as district Judge of the U.S. court. 
The home is adorned with historic objects 
including very old family portraits and note- 
worthy specimens of antique furniture, 
table silver, and mementos of the active 
lives of the Judges Jones, father and son. 
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Exclusion of God From Our Public 
Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, there 
have come to my attention two excellent 
columns by George Todt relative to the 
decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in 
the New York prayer case. Both ap- 
peared in the Los Angeles Herald Ex- 
aminer: one, the title of which is “A 
Basic Premise,” in the July 1, 1962, edi- 
tion; the other, which is entitled “Pray 
Tell, How Come?“ in the July 16, 1962, 
edition. 

I believe the columns will be of interest 
to my colleagues and under unanimous 
consent place them in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

[From the Los Angeles Herald Examiner, 

July 1, 1962] 
GEORGE Topt’s Oprntion—A Basic PREMISE 


“God hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise.“ —1 Corinthians, 
I: 27. 

“Almighty God, we acknowledge our de- 
pendence upon Thee, and we beg Thy bless- 
ings upon us, our parents, our teachers, and 
our country.” 

These 22 words comprised the entire text 

of the entirely optional prayer recommended 
by the New York State Board of Regents— 
governing body of the public education sys- 
tem—to be spoken in school opening exer- 
olses. 
It was struck down by a 6-to-1 ruling—Jus- 
tice Potter Stewart dissenting—of the U.S. 
Supreme Court, highest legal tribunal in the 
land. 

The decision is final. 

But what of the moral law? 

Anyone may quibble to his heart's con- 
tent about the legalistic interpretation of 
this controversial matter, but I do not pro- 
pose to do so now. The matter is really very 
simple. 

If we are indeed a Nation “under God"—as 
stated in the Pledge of Allegiance to the 
Flag— then none ought to feel insulted or 
discriminated against when American school- 
children wish to demonstrate their simple 
homage to Almighty God, the Father of us 
all, Anytime, anyplace, or anywhere. à 

Why be so technical about it? 

We Americans are basically a religious, not 
an athelstic people. 

How, then, can we call ourselves a religious 
people when the very name of God is shushed ~ 
and made controversial in our public 
schools? 

I believe in the principle of separation of 
church and state as much as the next man. 

But it is making a mountain out of a mole- 
hill to claim that this New York school prayer 
is in anywise a threat to that principle. 

To argue such is littie more than a blatant 
discourtesy to God and the overwhelming 
majority of the American people who love 
Him. 

Where are we supposed to draw the line 
in this unhappy case? 

Is it correct to love God in the home and 
at religious services—but not on the school 
ground? 

And if we drive the Image of God from the 
minds and hearts of little children at 
school—in their most formative years—how 
can we assume with confidence that they will 
be receptive to religion elsewhere? 
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The correct answer is that we cannot do so. 

In effect the minority of Americans who 
wish to prevent the majority of their fellow 
Citizens’ children from saying homage to 
God in the classroom are—in effect—causing 
them in some measure to deny their God. 

In the name of religious tolerance, I hope 
this matter will be corrected by whatever 
appropriate action may be needed. 

A true spirit of charity, generosity and 
forbearance would help. 

[From the Los Angeles. Herald Examiner, 

July 16, 1962 
Gzorce Topr's Ormnion—Pray TEIA, How 
COME? 

“Hypocrisy is the homage which vice 
Tenders to virtue. IA ROCHEFOUCAULD. 

Why is it none of the vociferous breed- 

hearts among the civil liberties crowd 
never seem to concern themselves about 
American citizens who are unlawfully “rail- 
Toaded” into insane asylums in the United 
States nowadays? 

Let a Communist traitor, a rapist or a 

peddler have the least bit of anguished 
Concern about the validity of their meticu- 

y well conducted trials before an Amer- 
can court of law—and these people will 
be all over the case like a tent. 

But what of the man or woman who 
Bets sent wrongfully—and I do mean wrong- 
fully—to the asylum by schemers? 

ore the anvil chorus sings out with a 
Walling cry of denial that this may be true, 
let me refer my readers to some revealing 
Source material that ought to be read by 
everyone. 

First of all, to those who are interested, 
Please write Genevleve Beck in charge of 

e reprint department of the eminent 

er's Digest in Pleasantville, N.Y. En- 

a dime and request a reprint of the 
Uuminating article The Tragedy of Sane 
People Who Get Put Away“ by Albert Q. 

1. 

This shocker, which commenced on page 
38 of the February 1962 issue is an eye- 
opener in many ways. 

The case histories presented show beyond 

low of a doubt that near-criminal pro- 

are sometimes in vogue throughout 

the Nation when innocent people are rail- 

ed“ by what amounts to little more 
than a kangaroo court of sorts. 

Ow many innocent Americans may have 
been “put away” by criminal schemers in the 
Past? 

Any person so vile as to cause a fellow 
Citizen to be incarcerated without cause in 
& mental hospital ought to get at least 20 
years in prison. Or worse. In fact, much 
Worse. 

Yet the rights of the accused who is hailed 
before numerous courts across the land 

Y—if accused of insanity—are largely 
nonexistent. Why? 

A murderer, thief, arsonist, dope peddler, 
rapist, or Red traitor has guaranteed in- 
allenable rights that must be observed in 
very court—but often a person who is 
ad “accused” of insanity has no rights at 


Note that I wrote merely “accused” In this 


Those who commit the heinous crimes pre- 
viously mentioned are presumed innocent 
Until proven guilty. Why not the victim of 
a wrongful accusation of mental imbalance? 
l Anyone, eyen a vicious psychopath or hope- 
neurotic, can make unfounded charges 
h allegations concerning the behavior of 
18 neighbor if he wants to do so. 
y of us might later become the victims 
Of such abnormal plotters. 
1 Ore we hear more of wailing about civil 
berties where the wrong kind of people are 
SOncerned—tet’s be sure our commitment 
ures for the “alleged” insane are with- 
Sut blemish, 
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Politics and Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr, SCOTT. Mr. President, since the 
vote last week on the medical care issue, 
there have been many excellent editorial 
discussions on the implications of this 
action. I have been particularly im- 
pressed with three editorials in Pennsyl- 
vania newspapers and one in the Wash- 
ington Star as well as an article in Time 
magazine, which pointed out that polit- 
ical—not humanitarian—considerations 
were the primary motivation behind the 
Kennedy administration’s pressure for 
its own brand of legislation. 

As one who has been sponsoring health 
care legislation since 1949, when I was 
in the House of Representatives, I was 
especially concerned that the “all or 
nothing” action in the Senate last week 
will prevent many Americans from re- 
ceiving the health care legislation which 
they need. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert into 
the Recorp the editorials and article, 
along with a thoughtfully written news- 
letter by the Senator from Maryland, the 
Honorable J. GLENN BEALL. 


There being no objection, the edi- 
torials and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press, 
July 22, 1962 
Porrrics IN MEDICARE 


When President Kennedy’s medical care 
bill was defeated in the Senate the other day, 
Mr. Kennedy blamed it on Republicans and 
a handful of Democrats. 

The handful consisted of 21 of the 64 
Democrats in the Senate, including the 
chairmen of 10 important committees. Quite 
a handful. 

Eight of these antimedicare Democratic 
Senators are up for reelection in November. 
Two of the five Republicans who supported 
Mr. Kennedy also are candidates. 

The President suggests medicare will be a 
top issue in the campaign. Loss of the bill 
was a defeat“ for every American family, he 
said. He has indicated he will campaign ex- 
tensively in behalf of candidates who will 
support his program. 

So we wonder: Will the President go into 
North Carolina, Arkansas, Arizona, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Florida, and Georgia 
to campaign against Senators Ervin, FUL- 
BRIGHT, HAYDEN, HILL, LONG, MONRONEY, 
SMATHERS, and TALMADGE, the Democrats 
from those States who voted against his bill 
and are candidates for reelection? 

Will he go into California and New York 
and campaign in behalf of Senators KUCHEL 
and Javits, Republicans who supported his 
bill and are candidates? 

We do not anticipate the President will do 
anything of the sort. Mr. Kennedy is a party 
politics man. 

But if medicare is as much of an issue as 
he says it is, if he really believes the welfare 
of every American family is affected, he 
logically should favor those who backed the 
bill and oppose those who voted against it, 
regardless of party labels. 

Otherwise, the whole controversy has the 
hollow sound of mere talking politics. 
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From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin, 
July 22, 1962 
How Nor To HANDLE CONGRESS 


Few Presidents in this century had expe- 
rience in Congress before moving into the 
White House. Mr. Kennedy is one of them. 
It would be natural to think that this would 
be an advantage, for one of the more vexing 
tasks of every President is to persuade, prod, 
or push Congress into passage of the legis- 
lation he believes desirable. 

On the record in the present instance, 
familiarity with the ways of Congress has 
hardly seemed to work to the President's 
advantage. Though his own party is in con- 
trol of both House and Senate—at least so 
far as the Democratic label is concerned— 
Mr. Kennedy has suffered two defeats dan- 
gerous to his prestige on Capitol Hill. 

There is a similarity about them worth 
attention. In each instance the method used 
seems to have contributed notably to the 
defeat. 

The first was Mr. Kennedy's proposed 
creation of a Department of Urban Affairs. 
A bill was Introduced; the House Rules Com- 
mittee killed it. The President thereupon 
set up the Department by Executive order— 
in effect challenging either Chamber to veto 
it—and underscored the challenge by an- 
nouncing in advance that the post would be 
filed by the first Negro ever appointed to 
Cabinet rank. Such appointment would be 
entirely proper and many would have wel- 
comed it; but advance announcement could 
only have the effect of pressuring Congress- 
men from districts with large numbers of 
minority group voters. The proof that Con- 
gress was not being handled skillfully came 
February 22, when the House vetoed the 
Department by a surprisingly heavy vote— 
243 to 150—with 111 Democrats turning in 
against Mr. Kennedy. = 

The second instance was that of medicare. 
Duly introduced legislation was blocked in 
the House Ways and Means Committee and 
in the Senate Finance Committee. The White 
House strategy again was to short circuit 
Congress. This time it was by way of an 
amendment to a bill already passed by 
the House; which had the effect of taking 
the proposal directly to the floor of the Sen- 
ate and out of the hands of either com- 
mittee. Moreover, an urgency tag was put 
on it in tacking it to the public welfare 
bill, a measure sure of passage and one for 
which the deadilne had already expired. 
Thus little time was allowed for considera- 
tion and debate, much less for the public 
hearings to be expected in committee. The 
method was objectionable to many Sena- 
tors. Their feelings had a part in the re- 
sult—a defeat in a Chamber nearly two- 
thirds Democratic. 

White House strategy has perhaps been 
a bit too clever, to the point where the Con- 
gress has felt it was being elbowed. When 
this happens, it inevitably votes for its own 
dignity. As a former Senator, Mr. Kennedy 
may find this worth remembering for future 
legislative efforts. There are softer but more 
effective techniques. 


[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
July 18, 1962] 


MEDICARE: POLITICAL Issue 


The U.S. Senate, In its scalpel-thin defeat 
of the administration’s medicare bill, has 
presented President Kennedy with a surgical 
instrument with which to operate on the 
coming congressional elections. 

The President was not hesitant in taking a 
quick warmup slash, either. It was, he 
said, a “defeat for every American family.” 
He made reference not only to the 17 mil- 
lion Americans over 65 years of age but also 
the families of a great many of them who 
normally have to help pay the medical bills. 


Inquirer, 
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The American Medical Association, both 
nationally and in Philadelphia, was only 
momentarily slower in issuing victory state- 
ments in the name of the average American 
wage-earner, taxpayer, and medical bill- 
payer. 

Plainly, the issue of linking medical care 
for the aged to the existing social security 
program is going back to the voter this fall. 
The doctors’ views on the “unfairness” of 
saddling taxpayers with the care of those 
who could pay for it themselves, and fears 
that medicare is the opening wedge for all- 
out socialized medicine, will doubtless be 
heard again and again. But so will the ad- 
ministration’s declarations that a very real 
problem exists for a multitude of American 
families—and this is the way to solve it. 

So far as we can see, there is not—at this 
moment—a fully satisfactory alternative to 
place before the voters, even indirectly in 
the persons of the candidates running for 
office. A full share of the medicare defeat 
was contributed by 21 Democratic Senators, 
17 of them from the South. 

No matter what the President may do, the 
South's representation is not likely to change 
in any degree and may well continue to hold 
the balance of congressional power—not 
only in the Senate, where medicare went 
down to its rollcall defeat, but also in the 
House where the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, substantially salted with Dixie senior- 
ity-holders, has been sitting on administra- 
tion measures determinedly month after 
month. 

The President is most likely to use his 
medicare cutting edge only in the heavily 
populated States of the Northeast where 
some Republican muscle might still be “cut 
out,” not against any nominal Democrats. 
And this, we believe, may make the whole 
grand display of political outrage an exer- 
cise in futility. 

Nevertheless, the problem remains. Medi- 
cal bills can impoverish an ordinary family 
with ailing elderly members. Private in- 
surance plans are some help but evidently 
not enough. The Kerr-Mills plan, passed 
in 1960, specifically aids the medically indi- 
gent—but the many more who are not with- 
out some resources remain in limbo, 

We are certain the President will cam- 
paign energetically for social security, but it 
is such a vast, impersonal, though not in- 
fallible, system already that we dread attach- 
ing any further complications to it. What 
we would like to see is a private insurance 
plan—with premiums ordinary mortals 
could afford—to take care of all oldsters left 
over from Kerr-Mills. 

It is unpleasant to have one’s medical ex- 
penses kicked around in the hurly-burly of 
politics, but the issue is now the prime foot- 
ball for the fall campaign, at least in this 
corner of the Nation. The starting whistle 
has already sounded—and it's likely to be a 
rough contest. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, July 19, 
1962] 


POLITICAL MEDICINE 


The political war touched off by the Presi- 
dent's ill-advised statement after the defeat 
of the medical care bill is now in full swing. 
Perhaps this would have been inevitable 
without the Kennedy statement. But it is 
a spectacle which makes one wonder what 
the Democrats really wanted—medical care 
or a political issue. 

In saying this, we attribute no lofty 
motives to the Republicans. Some of their 
comments are just as demagogic as those 
coming from the Democratic camp. But it 
was the President who fired the first shot. 

The fact is that 21 Democratic Senators 
combined with 31 Republicans to kill the bill. 
The President said it was killed by the Re- 
publicans and a handful of Democrats— 
manifestly a distortion of fact. Of the 21 
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Democrats—a third of the party membership 
in the Senate—10 are chairmen of major 
committees. 

Still, in the face of this, Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman Bailey has said: “Tuesday's 
defeat for the elderly citizens of America 
and their children and grandchildren will 
be hailed by some as a victory for the Repub- 
licans, I predict that it will be a costly 
victory when the voters go to the polls next 
November and turn thumbs down on the 
reckless Republican program of partisan 
obstruction.” 

But what about the 21 Democrats? Is Mr. 
Bailey saying that they, too, have struck a 
cruel blow at the elderly citizens of America 
and their children and grandchildren? Are 
they also guilty of reckless obstruction? Is 
Mr. Bailey calling for their defeat at the 
polls in November, and if so by Republicans? 

Let's not be silly. Of course he isn't. Mr. 
Bailey is simply trying to play partisan 
politics with an issue which should not be 
political in nature and which will never 
be satisfactorily settled on a partisan basis. 

The responsibility in this business rests 
with the Democrats, for they control the 
White House and have large majorities in 
both houses of Congress. They cannot pass 
the buck to the Republicans, for the obvious 
fact is that this bill failed because too many 
Democrats were opposed to it. 

Their reasons varied, of course. But some 
of them, at least, voted as they did because 
they thought the President's measure was 
not a good bill, and because they resented the 
attempt to jam it through the Senate with- 
out even holding hearings on it. 

Our crystal ball does not tell us how the 
voters will react to all of this in November. 
But we suspect that Mr. Kennedy and Mr. 
Balley are going to be disappointed. For it 
will be very difficult to convince the voters 
that the minority Republicans, holding 
only one-third of the seats in the Senate, 
are the real villains of this piece. If this 
turns out to be correct, if the medicare 
issue turns out to be a flop, or worse, we sug- 
gest that the President and his advisers be 
ready with a better bill for submission to 
Congress when it reassembles in January. 


[From Time magazine, July 27, 1962] 
CONGRESS; THE CASE FOR SUBTLETY 


The favorite colors of the Kennedy admin- 
istration often seem to be black and white: 
anything that the President does is good, 
and any opposition to it is bad. In a young 
and aggressive President, this is not com- 
pletely surprising—and many Presidents be- 
fore John Kennedy have viewed their own 
programs in equally absolute terms. But it 
is an attitude that often makes for cocki- 
ness along with determination, and it ig- 
nores the subtleties necessary to legislative 
success. Last week the venerable U.S. Sen- 
ate, whose business is the grays of legisla- 
tive compromise, took upon itself to teach 
the young President a bitter lesson about 
absolutes by killing his cherished medicare 


program. 

Kennedy knew from the first that medi- 
care could not pass this year; a similar bill 
is still languishing in WI gun MILLS’ House 
Ways and Means Committee, and Mims has 
no intention of letting it go to the floor. 
But Kennedy. still smarting under his nar- 
row squeak in the election, thought he saw 
in medicare a red-hot political issue with 
which to bludgeon his opponents and win 
votes for Democratic candidates in Novem- 
ber. Though the American Medical Asso- 
ciation far overstated the case by calling 
the medicare bill socialized medicine, Ken- 
nedy equated its opposition with callous dis- 
regard of elders’ health. He bluntly said 
that he would get his way no matter what 
Congress did, and by insisting that medicare 
would be a partisan issue in the fall cam- 
paign, solidified Republican opposition to 
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it. To many—including some in his own 
party—he seemed to be more interested in 
a political issue than in a bill. 

VISIONS OF BLAME 


In order to dramatize the vision of an ob- 
structionist Congress, he hoped to get a 
favorable Senate vote on medicare, then 
blame the well-known coalition of Repub- 
licans and conservative Democrats in the 
House for killing it. He had good reason to 
belleve that he could: the 64-to-36 Demo- 
cratic majority in the Senate usually makes 
that body amenable. With that in mind. 
the President. permitted his Senate leaders 
to attach a modified form of the King- 
Anderson medicare bill as an amendment 
to an unrelated welfare bill. This had the 
advantage of bypassing the Senate Finance 
Committee, headed by medicare foe Hanar 
Byrrp. 

The Senate Chamber, jammed as the 
Senate tensed for the vote, hushed for the 
showdown rollcall, which came on a motion 
by Oklahoma’s Democrat Rosert Kerra to 
table the medicare amendment worked out 
by the administration and five liberal Re- 
publicans. All 100 Senators were present 
a rarity. Despite meticulous head counting. 
the outcome hinged on a few unpredictable 
votes. The count began with Vermont Re- 
publican Grorcr Ancen’s crisp antiadminis- 
tration “aye”; it had seesawed to a 13-to-13 
tie by the time the clerk reached DOUGLAS, 
of Illinois. Two-thirds of the way down the 
list the administration led, 37 to 31, but 
still ahead was the “murderer's row” of con- 
servatlves at the end of the alphabet. 

Then West Virginia Democrat JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH, an oldtime New Deal liberal who 
rarely bucks a Democratie President, cast 
a resonant and decisive “aye.” With that 
the administrative knew it had almost cer- 
tainly lost, and Arizona Democrat Can, HAY- 
DEN, who had reluctantly promised to sup- 
port the administration only if his vote was 
needed to produce a saving tie, also voted 
against medicare. The final vote was 52 to 
48—with 21 Democrats Joining 31 Republi- 
cans to defy the President. 


SERIOUS DEFEAT 


The President was angry, and he reverted 
to a black-and-white view. About an hour 
after the vote, he made an unusual appear- 
ance before the TV cameras in the white 
House “fish room” to declare: “This Is a most 
serious defeat for every American family, 
for the 17 million Americans who are over 
65, [for] all those Americans who have par- 
ents, who are liable to be ill, and who have 
children to educate at the same time. 
Speaking over reporters’ heads to the Nation, 
he said that “nearly all the Republicans and 
a handful of Democrats joined with them 
to give us today’s setback.. I hope that we 
will return in November a Congress that will 
support a program like medical care for the 
aged.” 


What stung Kennedy most was not the 
near unanimity of Republican opposition 
but what he called the “handful” of Demo- 
crats (Senate Minority Leader Evererr DME” 
SEN slyly christened them “living profiles in 
courage“) who had made defeat possible 
actually a third of the Senate’s Democrats. 
They included such prominent Democrats 
as Foreign Relations Chairman WILLIAM FUL- 
BRIGHT, ace Investigator JOHN MCCLELLAN, 
moderate Liberal MIKE Monroney, former 
Vice-Presidential Candidate JOHN SPARKMAN, 
and Armed Services Chairman RicHarp RUS” 
SELL, as Well as HAYDEN, RANDOLPH and KERR- 

It was old friend GEORGE SmarHers who 
drew most of the anger of White House aids 
for his antimedicare vote, since he was an 
usher at Kennedy’s wedding, is Democratic 
conference secretary, yet repeatedly votes 
against Kennedy on key issues ("He hasn't 
stood up for Jack since the wedding,” goes 
a White House wisecrack). Heavy pressure 
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had been exerted to capture Senator Ran- 
DOLPH’s decisive vote, including a telephone 
call from Kennedy himself. It all failed— 
&nd apparently because RANDOLPH was in- 
debted to Kerr for amending a welfare bill 
80 that hard-pressed West Virginia could re- 
ceive $11 million in aid to dependent chil- 
dren. Thus it was really Democrat KERR, 
Who also carried Oklahoma colleague Mon- 
RONEY along with him, who really beat 
Kennedy. 
NO PURGE 


Behind all the personal reasons for op- 
Position to medicare lay the real source of 
much of Kennedy's trouble with Congress. 
Many Senators simply did not like the hasty 
and ill-considered compromise bill—and did 
Not like being humped as enemies of the 
aged because they wanted to vote against it. 
Others resented the strong White House pres- 
Sure. The committee chairmen were dead 
set against the administration's determina- 
tion to bypass the Finance Committee—on 
the theory that the same thing might later 
happen to them. More significantly, the 

rs resented being used in a hopeless 
Cause to give the President a political issue. 
The Senators also recognized something else 
that Kennedy did not: medicare is not so 
Overwhelmingly popular an issue as the Pres- 
ident seems to believe. Letters ran heavily 
against medicare after Kennedy's appearance 
in Madison Square Garden, and a Gallup poll 
Showed that its popular support had 
5 55 percent last March to 48 percent in 

une. 

Kennedy is nonetheless determined to make 
Medicare important in the November elec- 
tions, hoping that enough of the blame for 
its defeat will rub off on the Republicans. 
He is already scheduled to campaign in Cali- 
fornia, Ilinois, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Con- 
necticut, New York, and Ohio. But wherever 

goes, and whatever he says about medi- 
Care, John Kennedy will be hard pressed to 
explain why the voters should punish his 

ublican opponents and continue to sup- 
Port the 21 stalwart Democrats of the Sen- 
ate who ganged up on him last week. 
“SENATE CLOAKROOM'—NEWSLETTER or J. 

GLENN BEALL; OF MARYLAND, U.S. SENATOR 


WAsHINGTON, D. C., 

July 23, 1962. 
Dear FRIENDS: Medicare scheme defeated 
in Senate—on Tuesday, a bipartisan move 
Was made in the Senate to defeat the ad- 
Ministration’s medicare plan. A motion was 
Passed to table the Anderson bill. This has 
the effect of killing the measure which would 
have placed virtually everyone over 65 under 
ent-controlied medical care. A ma- 
Jority of the Senators concurred with the 
arguments that the administration-backed 
Anderson medicare bill was not the best 
Possible measure to accomplish the desired 
Purpose. In this, the Senators were cog- 
Rizant of the fact that they represented, 
not the President, but the people; opinion 
Polis taken throughout the Nation have 
Shown that the people are overwhelmingly 

medicare. 

We are interested in seeing that elderly 
get the medical care they need. No 
due group has the exclusive claim to the 
human quality of compassion. The division 
In the question of medicare has no relation 
to mercy or consideration for the elderly. 
ues are not on one side alone. The 
division is based on a difference of opinion 

ās to the proper approach to the problem. 
The Anderson medicare bill would have 
i e medical care for persons over 65 an 
ntegral part of the social security system. 
And, although there was no limitation on 
ta much it could add to social security 
rp in years to come, there were definite 
fimitations on what is could do. The bene- 
ts under the plan would have been a long 
Way from taking care of the total medical 
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needs of the older person. It would have 
paid no doctor bills; it would not have paid 
any part of the cost of a doctor’s services in 
your home, in his office, or in a hospital. 
It would not have paid any surgeon fees. 
It would not have paid any dental bills. It 
would not have paid for any medicines used 
outside a hospital, or for any preventive 
medicines. It would not have paid for any- 
thing until the beneficiary went to a hos- 
pital. And even then it would have been 
inadequate; it provided for a $90 deductible, 


with the patient having to pay $10 a day 


for the first 9 days of hospitalization. Since 
the average hospital stay for an older person 
runs around 7 days, it is clear to see that 
medicare would have paid only a small part 
of one’s hospital bill or possibly nothing 
at all. 

The medicare bill made no distinction be- 
tween those who need help with their medi- 
cal expenses and those who do not. The 
wealthy would have received the same 
benefits as the poor. Some older people are 
truly in need, but It is also true that a large 
proportion of older people are quite well off. 
In fact, they are better off than young folks 
who are struggling to get started in their 
life's work and wrestling with the peak ex- 
penses of a growing family. It would have 
been these young folks who would have had 
to carry the burden of the cost of medicare. 
The people now 65 would have paid nothing, 
but would have been eligible for the benefits. 
The youth 20 years of age would have had 
to pay for medicare every week for the next 
45 years, without receiving anything in re- 
turn during that time, and even at the ex- 
piration of the 45 years, if he should live 
and if he then had to go to a hospital, he'd 
have to pay the first cost of each hospital 
visit, up to $90. As I see it, we certainly 
have no moral right to increase taxes now— 
establishing a compulsory tax resting most 
heavily on the young folks—to take care of 
people who can take care of themselves. 
And we certainly have no right to assume 
that all people over 65 are in need. 

The argument that medicare would cost 
only orie-half of 1 percent would not hold 
water for the simple reason that that figure 
could and would be raised to meet the costs 
in the future. The rate could be moved 
upward at the whim of future Congresses. 

An actuary for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare testified before a 
congressional committee that the benefits 
under medicare would exceed the income. 
There was ample evidence presented to the 
effect that the plan was unsound. This 
meant that next year, and the next, and so 
on, Congress would have been called on to 
raise the tax rate. 

The worst thing about the medicare plan 
is that it is socialized medicine and would 
constitute a dangerous step toward out-and- 
out socialism. Its proponents do not call it 
socialized medicine, at least in public, but 
in the end, it is one and the same thing. 
Those who would destroy our freedoms and 
turn us into a welfare state seem to have 
concentrated their efforts toward our ac- 
ceptance of socialized medicine. When such 
a program began in England, it was said that 
it would cost about £100 million a year. The 
cost was twice that the first year, and in 10 
years it was costing £707 million a year. A 
prominent British economist said: “If the 
United States ever got into the same situa- 
tion as Great Britain, the welfare state 
would cost—in Federal, State, and local 
taxes—well over $100 billion a year.” 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF MEDICINE MEANS 
POORER MEDICINE 


Under the socialized system in Great Brit- 
ain, patients may get only a few moments 
with a doctor, often required to see as many 
as 75 patients a day. During the 14 years of 
socialized medicine in England—a period 
during which 724 new hospitals have been 
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constructed in the United States—only 1 
hospital has been built in England. Amer- 
icans do not want their medical system to 
deteriorate in this way. Quality medicine 
has been one of the crowning achievements 
of American life. Nothing should be done 
to destroy the initiative of the individual or 
the incentive for research which have 
wrought great advances in health and life 
expectancy in this country. If medicare bu- 
reaucracy should spread like a plague, re- 
placing private initiative with Federal con- 
formity and redtape, then standards would 
be certain to decline. 

Yes, we do need to improve our programs 
for helping older people who need help. We 
made a good beginning with the recently 
enacted Kerr-Mills law, which provides for 
matching Federal and State funds for medi- 
cal care for the older people who are in need. 
About half the States have passed laws pro- 
viding for cooperation under the Kerr-Mills 
Act. Others will follow. Under Kerr-Mills, 
the money goes straight to the ailing old 
folks instead of being sopped up by a Fed- 
eral bureau. Let's give Kerr-Mills a chance. 

The people of America won a victory for 
medical progress, for sound government, for 
individual freedom, and for the American 
system of free enterprise—won over bally- 
hoo and hoax—when their Senators defeated 
medicare. 

From what I have said here, you will un- 
derstand why I voted with the majority to 
defeat the Anderson medicare bill. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING: TWO QUOTATIONS 


“Government spending for social programs, 
no matter how worthy, should be kept to a 
minimum until there is Government income 
available to finance them. All Government 
spending is financed either by taxation or 
by inflation, which is a hidden form of taxa- 
tion. In both cases, these taxes are even- 
tually added to the cost of production and 
find their way into the price level * * *. 
I am confident the public is not fully aware 
of the economic dangers now overhanging 

."—Harotp H. HELM, chairman, Chemical 
Bank New York Trust Co., 1962. 

“Revenues must cover expenditures by one 
means or another. Any government, like any 
family, can for a year spend a little more 
than it earns. But you and I know that a 
continuation of that habit means the poor- 
house,.”—FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 1932, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. GLENN BEALL, 


Economic Problems Faced by the Amer- 
ican Lumber Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a brief item ap- 
pearing in a recent issue of the National 
Lumbermen's Manufacturers Journal be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
The item deals with the serious economic 
problems faced by the American lumber 
industry. 

There being no objection, the item was 
8 to be printed in the Recorp, as 

ollows: 


Morse on LUMBER 
On 2 consecutive days this week Senator 
WAYNE Morse, Democrat, of Oregon, on the 
floor of the Senate took the administration 
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to task for its inaction in resolving the se- 
rious economic problems faced by the Amer- 
ican lumber industry. 

Morse, during debate on the administra- 
tion’s foreign aid bill, urged the President 
to do as much for the American lumber in- 
dustry as he has done to assist Canada in 
regaining its economic stability. The Sena- 
tor, pointing to the President efforts, said 
that such action while commendable should 
not be done at the expense of a primary 
American industry. 

Noting that portions of the President's 
trade bill as passed by the House were in- 
equitable to American industry, Senator 
Morse made a motion that the Senate defer 
action on the foreign aid bill until it had 
considered the administration foreign trade 
bill, The motion was defeated by a close 
vote of 48 to 41. Senator Morse then stated 
that he would continue to press for solu- 
tions to the lumber industry's problems. 

Following this action, it is reported that 
Senate Majority Leader MANSFIELD, Demo- 
crat, of Montana, made a special visit to 
the White House to inform the President 
personally of the seriousness of the lumber 
industry's difficulties and to urge that im- 
mediate action be taken by the administra- 
tion to resolve the industry's problems, 


New Jersey and Foreign Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, a few months ago in response 
to a request by Commerce Secretary 
Hodges, I wrote to leading New Jersey 
businessmen throughout the State asking 
them to participate in the trade missions 
program. 

The response I received was over- 
whelming. I received only eight im- 
mediate acceptances, and scores of other 
letters indicated the busmessmen's de- 
sire to serve at a future date, Many had 
already served their country in other 
trade programs. 

Those that could not serve were en- 
couraging toward the program and for- 
eign trade. For example, “I am very 
sorry that I cannot add this my other 
outside activities at the present time,” 
commented one businessman. Continu- 
ing, he said: 

I say this with real regret, since I am fully 
aware of the importance of these missions 
and agree that our international business 
relationships have a vital relationship to 
the strength and solidarity of the free world. 


Such is the realization of the impor- 
tance of foreign trade. The Daily Jour- 
nal of Elizabeth, N.J., has commented 
editorially on my request for business- 
men of the Garden State. 

I ask for unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
the editorial “New Jersey and Foreign 
Trade.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New JERSEY AND FOREIGN TRADE 

Statistics tell an interesting story of New 
Jersey's participation in foreign trade, but 
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Senator WII Lauts has discovered an intimate 
and factual knowledge of the commerce and 
needs of other lands exists among business- 
men of the Garden State. He came upon 
this information in seeking assistance in 
tradé missions of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The Senator’s comments about the com- 
petency and availability of businessmen at- 
test the volume and the wide range of com- 
merce of this State with the remainder of 
the world. 

In Senator WıLLIams’ words “scores of key 
executives” wrote to him of their interest in 
the foreign trade missions, revealing simul- 
taneously their knowledge and also disclos- 
ing practical experience on missions of the 
chamber of commerce and Federal agencies. 

In summary, Senator WILLIAMS com- 
mented: 

“The letters once again dramatized the im- 
portance of foreign trade to New Jersey, and 
they showed, too, that our businessmen are 
traveling around the globe to interest others 
in New Jersey products. All in all, it was 
& very impressive response, and New Jersey 
is offering much know-how and experience 
in the trade mission program." 

The Garden State obviously will be repre- 
sented abundantly and ably in future trade 
missions, 


A Tribute to John B. Little 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, John B. 
Little, a faithful and devoted employee 
of the House of Representatives for over 
25 years, has, after a short illness, been 
called home by the good Lord. May his 
soul rest in peace in the arms of the God 
he served so faithfully and devotedly. 

Little was his name and little was his 
stature, but great were his contributions 
to the membership of this body. John 
Little dedicated his life to the service of 
the Members of the House of Represent- 
atives. Those of us who knew him well 
affectionately called him vice president 
in charge of operations of the House 
Document Room. He always had the 
time to give the very latest information 
on the status of any bill, report, or docu- 
ment before this body. Due to his re- 
markable memory he could cite refer- 
ences to previous bills, reports, and laws 
way back into legislative history. But 
above and beyond his unquestionable 
competence and ability was the gracious- 
ness and generosity of his service and 
the gentlemanly manner in which he 
treated everyone who came to him for 
guidance and help. 

In addition to his formal duties and 
responsibilities which John always han- 
dled expertly and efficiently, he was 
always ready to give anyone of us a 
hand in solving the many and complex 
problems that are the everyday event 
in any Member's office, 

In the many years I knew John Little 
I called upon him for help for many 
things and many services. He never 
failed to do his best to help me solve my 
problems and always graciously. I know 
I speak not only for myself but for all 
the Members of this House when I say I 
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deeply appreciated, and shall always 
cherish the memory of John Little—a 
giant little John—a truly dedicated pub- 
lic servant. 

I do not know if John ever read the 
prayer I attach to this article, but he 
lived every line of it and I add it to my 
few remarks because I believe it epito- 
mized his life: 


“Lord 
Teach me to be generous; 
Teach me to serve You as You deserve: 
To give and not to count the cost, 
To fight and not to heed the wounds, 
To toil and not to look for rest, 
To labor and not to ask for reward 
Save that of knowing I am doing Your 
will,” 
Sr. Ionarrus LOYOLA, 


Bill Haddad, Associate Director for Plan- 
ning and Evaluation of the Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr, BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks I include an article which 
appeared in the Volunteer of a news- 
letter by and for the volunteers of the 
Peace Corps about Bill Haddad, Associ- 
ate Director for Planning and Evalua- 
tion of the Peace Corps. 

Mr. Haddad, in addition to this nice 
writeup in the Volunteer, recently was 
selected by the Saturday Evening Post 
as one of the young men on the rise in 
the Nation. I concur with both of these 
that Bill Haddad is one of the most 
hard working young men in Washington 
and is doing an excellent job, not only 
in the Peace Corps but on many other 
special assignments that have been given 
him by the President. All of us are 
proud of the work that Bill Haddad is 
doing. 

The article follows: 

WnHo's WHO IN WASHINGTON 

The model of the man who runs up esca- 
lators, Bill Haddad, Associate Director for 
Planning and Evaluation, is a study in 
versatility. 

At the age of 14, Haddad decided that 
post-Pearl Harbor life in a Florida high 
school lacked flavor and that he wanted to 
make an active contribution to the war 
effort. He stretched his age to enlist in 
the Army Air Corps pilot training program. 
By the time his true age was discovered, he 
had been advanced to cadet squadron com- 
mander, 

After several unsuccessful attempts to get 
drafted into the Army and to join the Ma- 
rines, Haddad—16—convinced a Coast Guard 
admiral running the merchant marine to 
put him on an outbound ship “that wouldn't 
get back to the United States until I was 
old enough.” 

Commissioned an ensign in the merchant 
marine, Bill Haddad, who hadn't started 
shaving yet, was the youngest U.S. officer 
in World War II. In 5 years at sea as a radio 
Officer he saw virtually every island in the 
Pacific, and most of the ports in Europe, 
Africa, and Latin America. 

After his stint at sea he completed junior 
college while helping to run his family’s 
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hotel-restaurant business. He returned to 
sea during the Korean war and later spent 
summer and Christmas vacations aboard 
ship, while working his way to an A.B. de- 
gree majoring in both the physical and 
Social sciences at Columbia College. He 
worked his way through Columbia with the 
help of a midnight-to-dawn job at the ma- 
Tine radio station. Just as if he had time 
On his hands, he also enrolled in composi- 
tion courses at the Julliard School of Music 
and studied piano. 

In his final year at Columbia College, he 
combined his undergraduate work with the 
graduate course at Columbia Journalism 
School. He also created and edited a topical 
Magazine, Prospects, which was distributed 
to over 300 colleges. 

Haddad’s interest in politics was growing. 
After a brief period as press director for a 
California political campaign, he returned 
east to study Chinese and Russian affairs 
&t Georgetown University and to work for 
the Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile De- 
linquency, headed by Estes KEFAUVER. 

In 1955, after becoming staff director of 
the subcommittee, Haddad was named spe- 
cial assistant to KEFAUVER. The two made a 
trip around the world, traveling through 
Russia and its satellites. 

Upon returning to the United States, 
Haddad set up Krravvxn's primary cam- 
Paigns and later became administrative offi- 
Cer in charge of Keravven’s campaign for 
the Vice-Presidency. He also organized KE- 
ravvxn's convention floor fight against 
Senator Kennedy in 1956. When the elec- 
ton was over, he decided to leave politics. 
It is a testament to his versatility that he 
Could get a job as a systems engineer at 
RCA’s Creative Electronics Division. 

His interest in journalism soon led him 
to work for the New York Post where, in his 
first month on the job, he scored a coup by 
Uncovering a murderer before the police did, 
He was assigned to write a series of political 
exposés which resulted in the summoning 
Of a dozen grand juries. 

Haddad's work at the Post brought him 
Widespread recognition and acclaim. In 
1958 he received the George Polk Memorial 
Award, the Newspaper Reporters’ Associa- 
tion Award, and the Newspaper Guild Page 
One Award, He received the George Polk 
Memorial Award and the Newspaper Guild 

One Award again in 1959, as well as the 
Byline Award of the Newspaper Reporters’ 
Association (for heroic rescue work on the 
burning carrier Constellation), and the 

ood Broun Award of the American 
Newspaper Guild. 

But the Kennedy Presidential, campaign 
lured him back into politics as a special 
assistant to Robert Kennedy. It was the 
Attorney General who brought him to the 
attention of Sargent Shriver. He has been 
at the Peace Corps since the early days of 

h 1961. 

Married to the former Kate Roosevelt, 
Haddad lives in Georgetown. In March they 
had their first child, Laura Whitney Haddad. 


Proposed Electoral College Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


5 Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
durnal and Tribune of Seneca, S.C., 
Published in the July 11, 1962, issue an 
oltcellent editorial on the important res- 

Ution, Senate Joint Resolution 12, 
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which proposes an amendment to the 
Constitution to change the method of 
electing the President and Vice Presi- 
dent. The newspaper is ably edited and 
published by Mr. Paul League, one of 
the Nation’s outstanding weekly news- 
paper editors. I ask unanimous consent 
that this article be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ELECTORAL COLLEGE AMENDMENT FAIR 


The first congressional step has been taken 
to make it possible for us to elect a Presi- 
dent in as fairly and representative a man- 
ner as we elect a Congressman or Senator. 

A constitutional amendment (with Sena- 
tor Srrom THusmMonp joint sponsor) by 
which candidates for the electoral college 
would each declare his choice for President 
and Vice President and then run for election 
in a manner similar to Senators and Repre- 
sentatives is now under study by the full 
Senate Judiciary Committee. 

Instead of voting for a panel of electors 
representing one party or the other, the in- 
dividual citizen, under the proposed amend- 
ment, would vote for two electors at large 
(as for Senators) and for one elector in 
his area (comparable to his congressional 
district). Thus, the electoral vote would 
very likely be divided. Most States would 
then be sending to the electoral college 
members of both parties, rather than send- 
ing the victorious panel, either all Demo- 
crat or all Republican, as is now done—de- 
priving the State’s minority of all represen- 
tation. 

Under the present system of a statewide 
general ticket, a voter has as many votes in 
presidential elections as his State has elec- 
tors—one for each of its two Senators and 
one for each Congressman. Each New 
Yorker had 45 votes in 1960, each South 
Carolinian but 8, . 

The Amendment would restore the pur- 
pose of the electoral college—to prevent 
distortions in the election of the President 
arising from the widely varying populations 
of the different States. Under this reform, 
every voter in every State would vote for 
three electors—just as he helps elect two 
Senators and one Representative. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 
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The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in exist- 
ence today which is devoted to the task 
of studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

UKRAINIAN-AMERICAN STUDENT So- 
CIETY, RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE, 

Troy, N. F., June 14, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sime: Recently the Ukrainian-Ameri- 
can Student Society of Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute sent a letter—a copy is enclosed— 
to Hon. Howarp SmirH urging the passage of 
the Flood resolution, which calls for the es- 
tablishment of a permanent Committee on 
Captive Nations in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Our society is greatly interested in the 
progress of this vital resolution. Therefore, 
if we can be of any assistance, please do not 
hesitate to call upon us. 

Yours truly, 
LUBOMYR M. Zosniw, 
President, 

UKRAINIAN-AMERICAN STUDENTS 
Socrety, RENSSELAER POLYTECH~ 
Nic INSTITUTE, 

Troy, N. V., June 12, 1962, 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITA, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The Ukrainian-American Stu- 
dent Society of Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute strongly urges the passage of the 
Flood resolution, which calls for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations in the House of Representatives. 

It is Imperatlve that such a Committee 
on Captive Nations be established. Such a 
committee would be a source of unblased 
information on all of the captive nations, 
which could be effectively utilized not only 
by our Government but by our educational 
institutions. In our colleges and univer- 
sities there appears to be an increasing trend 
to appease the Communists. Many of these 
believers are ignorant of the enslaved non- 
Russian nations in U.S.S.R. Their only 
source of information about the captive na- 
tions is what is published in Russian maga- 
zines as USSR. 

We all know that information about cap- 
tive non-Russian nations is insufficient, 
hence many of our officials have committed 
glaring blunders concerning our greatest ally, 
the non-Russian enslaved people behind the 
Iron Curtain, 

Therefore the Ukrainian-American Stu- 
dent Society strongly urges that the Flood 
resolution be refererd to a final vote by the 
House Rules Committee. 

Yours truly, 
LUBOMYR M. ZOBNIW, 
President. 
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Curcaco, ILL., 
June 12, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I support your House Resolu- 
tion 211 as the best and the most appropriate 
at the present time in the war against the 
gangsters of the Kremlin. 

Sincerely yours, 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dran Sm: 1. ———. a 
by origin, respectfully urge you to support 
favorably the enactment of the Flood resolu- 
tion to set up a special House Captive Na- 
tions Committee. 
Very truly yours, 


Cricaco, ILL, June 12, 1962. 
Hon, DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: Your proposal, House Resolu- 
tion 211, is the best and the most appropri- 
ate one at the present time for us to con- 
tend with the Moscow imperialists. 

Sincerely yours, 


RocuesteRr, N.Y., June 20, 1692. 
Hon. Howard, W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: I, Mrs. Olga Gubaroff, a Cossack 
by origin and presently an American citi- 
zen, respectfully urge you to support favor- 
ably the Flood resolution to set up a Special 
House Captive Nations Committee. 
Very truly yours, 
OLGA GUBAROFF. 


Proposed Amendment of McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, IR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, The God who gave us life 
gave us liberty at the same time,” 
Thomas Jefferson said over 150 years 
ago. But that God did not give us the 
right to deny liberty to those who desire 
it and did not give us the right to pre- 
suppose that one race of people is more 
desirable than another race. 

The McCarran-Walter Immigration 
Act has long been conceded to be dis- 
criminatory and to be against the prin- 
ciples on which our Nation was founded. 
My distinguished colleague, the Honor- 
able Senator PHILIP A. Hart, of Michi- 
gan, has proposed a bill which would 
eliminate the discriminatory features of 
the McCarran-Walter Act. His bill, 
which I am proud to cosponsor asks for 
the total number of admissible immi- 
grants to be one-seventh of 1 percent of 
the total population instead of one- 
sixth of 1 percent of the white popula- 
tion according to the 1920 census. He 
would revise the ‘national origins” 


No revision has been made. 
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quota system by a formula based on the 
relative population of the countries of 
the world. The proposal also places 
great emphasis on legislating a family 
reunion in the United States. 

This is sensible legislation. This is 
the principle of the legislation that was 
promised by Candidates Kennedy and 
Nixon, by Candidates Eisenhower and 
Stevenson, and by Republicans and 
Democrats. 

The well-known commentator Harry 
Golden has written on Senator Hart's 
bill in the Carolina Israelite of May- 
June 1962. I ask unanimous consent to 
have Mr. Golden’s editorial. printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Senator HART'S IMMIGRATION BILL 


“One law shall be to him that is homeborn 
and unto the stranger that sojourneth 
among you, as the Lord commanded Moses 
and Aaron,” 

Shutting the door on unrestricted immi- 
gration may not have diminished American 
vitality and elan but it did not on that ac- 
count improve them either. I do not mean 
the immigrants are superior to natives; the 
atmosphere is precisely the opposite. The 
immigrants always feel themselves inferior 
and therefore they try that much harder. 
Immigrants understand this by instinct. 
They know they cannot change their ap- 
pearance, their foreign accents and their 
strange habits in a short time, but they 
know despite all of this, they can enter the 
open society of America, if they try hard 
enough, 

How many times in recent years have we 
heard men who control and affect our des- 
tiny; scientists, doctors, physicists, and mis- 
sile experts speak with a foreign accent? 
But another 50 years of racial“ and “eth- 
nic” restrictions and we will all look like 
Davy Crockett. Not that Davy Crockett was 
bad looking or un-American but he didn't 
look like the Swedish farmer in the Midwest, 
or the Irish laborer laying the railroad ties 
or the Jewish medical student, or the Polish 
ironworker, or the Chinese merchant in San 
Francisco, or the Italian restauranteur in 
Connecticut, or for that matter, the Mohawk 
Indian who works in high steel. 

Both Kennedy and Nixon and before them 
Eisenhower and Stevenson promised revision 
of the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. 
And no one in 
his right mind belleves that America will 
open its doors again to unrestricted immi- 
gration, The day when Emma Lazarus wrote 
about the “huddled masses yearning to be 
free,” and the “homeless and tempest-tossed” 
is gone. 

But both Republicans and Democrats have 
been promising revision of the restrictive im- 
migration laws. The laws as they exist are 
evil in fact as well as in intention, These 
laws emphasize a “national origins“ quota 
system. No Christian nation ought to tol- 
erate such laws which presuppose one race 
of people is more desirable than another 
race. 

Realistically, the open door“ policy is out 
of the question. But there are reasonable 
and providential revisions possible. And 
they are American. I refer to the proposals 
made by Senator PHILIP A, Hart, of Michigan, 
a bill now before the Congress. His proposal 
asks for the total number of admissible im- 
migrants to be one-seventh of 1 percent. of 
the total population instead of one-sixth of 
1 percent of the white population according 
to the 1920 census. He would revise the 
“national origins” quota system by a formula 
based on the relative population of the 
countries of the world. His proposal also 
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places great emphasis on legislating a family 
reunion in the United States and gives pref- 
erence to families who want to join each 
other here. 

He would also adjust the quotas realisti- 
cally. For example, the present immigra- 
tion quota for the United Kingdom is 65,361. 
The average immigration, however, from the 
United Kingdom has been for the last 10 
years roughly 20,000 annually. Harr pro- 
poses a quota of 25,000 which would certain- 
ly admit all who want to emigrate from the 
United Kingdom and the difference would 
be adjusted to those countries which have 
long waiting lists of potential immigrants. 
Thus where the present immigration quota 
for Greece is 308, Mr. Harr would increase 
this to 3,458 which is still small considering 
the number of Greeks who want to come 
here. Already there are 105,000 Greeks on 
the waiting list plus that many more who do 
not think it even worth while to register. 

Were we to revise this bill we would prove 
to the world that while we are busy with 
military defense preparations, and with day- 
to-day tensions arising out of the cold war as 
well as the concern with our own vast econ- 
omy; we are not too busy to think of the 
sacredness of the individual and the respect 
of all of mankind. 


Prayer in the Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
recent Supreme Court decision relative 


to use of prayer in public schools con- 


tinues to provoke editorial comment and 
diversified views. I have spoken on the 
floor of the Senate on this issue and 
have caused to be inserted in the REC- 
orp the views of others. A most recent 
article received by me is an editorial 
from the Oxford, Ohio, Press, entitled 
There's a Difference.” My request that 
this editorial be printed in the RECORD 
does not mean that I concur with the 
views of the editor. I do think, how- 
ever, that it reveals a deep and thought- 
ful analysis of somé of the fundamental 
aspects of the subject, and I, therefore, 
ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THERE'S A DirrerENcE—Your Ricut To 
KNOW Is THE KEY TO LIBERTY 

If the Supreme Court had decreed to 
abolish Mothers’ Day, it could scarcely have 
caused any more emotional stir than has 
resulted from the recent decision concerning 
New York State's attempt to adopt, and en- 
force, an official public school prayer. 

Few controversial matters have such ap- 
parently safe positions as do those of anti- 
communism (meaning anti anything the 
Russians are for) promotherhood, pro- 
country and pro-God. So it is understand- 
able that politicians looking Novemberward, 
television entertainers, and other publicity 
seekers have been quick to attack the deci- 
sion as antireligious. 

Tronically, some of those most vocal in 
criticizing the decision are the same poli- 
tictans who held steadfastly for the separa- 
tion of church and state regarding Federal 
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aid to education, Others are even more 
emotion charged—Jerry Lewis, Ed Sullivan, 
George Jessel and company: The Supreme 
Court slapped Kennedy in the mouth.” 
“Who says my kid can’t pray in school?” 
“If they can teach them to drive a car they 
should be able to teach them to pray.” 

Far more astute, we think, than such 
Catch phrases are those statements from 
churchmen themselves. Dr. Douglas M. 
Branch, general secretary of the North Caro- 
lina Baptist State Convention, a church 
leader from the heart of the Bible Belt, 
declared: 

“I think the ruling was inevitable. I don't 
See how the Court could have ruled other- 
Wise. I think it is a clear violation of the 
Constitution for the administration of a 
Public school to require prayers. 

“It is no part of the business of Govern- 
Ment to compose official prayers for any 
group of American people to recite as part 
of a religious program carried on by the 
Government.” 

We heartily agree. The adoption of an 
Official prayer whose recitation is to be en- 
forced as part of the public school program 
has no authorization under our country’s 
Constitution. 

But nobody, and certainly not the Su- 
Preme Court, has ruled that there will be no 
Praying in classrooms, or that baccalaureate 
Programs cannot be continued for those who 
Wish to attend, or that special programs may 
Rot well begin with an invocation. 

The important factor which we feel the 
New York State edict overlooked is that 
Prayer is a personal thing. It varies among 
individuals as well as among religious creeds. 
The real meaning of prayer stems from an 
inner association with God; prayer is not a 
Matter of recitation, a business of spouting 
Of some meaningless words by rote while 
fashioning the day’s first epitball. 

Our own Talawanda High School, we think, 
has bridged the issue beautifully with its 
thought for the day, a nonreligious, yet 
Spiritual, comment which precedes each day's 

announcements. Su by 
the student council with the cooperation of 
School service clubs, the thought is prepared 
and delivered by a different student each 
Week. Frequently the student uses a quota- 
tion upon which to construct the day's com- 
Ment. 

A typical thought, for instance, began with 

an anecdéte concerning a youth who fell 

his boat, off the Atlantic coast, into 

the sea. A poor swimmer, he barely man- 

aged to keep adoat. Then when all seemed 

» he was spotted by a sailor aboard the 

Navy thip Kittywake and within minutes was 
ed. 

“Blessed are those,” the Talawanda 
thought summarized, “who keep on the 
lookout for all in need, physically or spirit- 
ually. One person on the alert is better 
than a thousand whose vision does not go 

yond self.” 

And such thought-provoking messages, 
Brepared and delivered by the students them- 
Selves, are better, we feel, than a thousand 
Tecitations whose vision does not go beyond 
Tote-learning and governmental enforce- 
ment. 7 

The quest for religious freedom is what 
brought the Pilgrims to this shore in the first 
Place, Men of profound religious faith 

Ives, they recognized all too well that 
true freedom of religion demands true free- 
dom from governmental interference, Thus 
the first amendment came into being. 

Tt is also basic to our way of life that re- 
ch. us education be the responsibility of the 
The n and home, not the public schools. 

Supreme Court decision thus reaffirms 

t point. 
nag thermore, the right we have always 
ch to teach our children in our homes and 
urches those particular religious beliefs 
Which we ourselves hold remains the same. 
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The Supreme Court decision can only serve 
to remind parents that this is not only a 
right but also a duty. 

In fact, considering the increasing trend 
toward expecting local, State, or Federal 
Governments to protect and watch over us 
from the cradle to the grave, this decision 
which emphasizes that there are still some 
responsibilities better assumed by other in- 
fluences, comes almost like a fresh cool 
breeze—a stirring up of ever-strong, if some- 
what musty, currents from the old frontier. 


Carl L. Phinney: Citizen Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE M. KILGORE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Texas rollcall of military leaders is hon- 
ored to list Lt. Gen, Carl L. Phinney, of 
Dallas, among the top men in that cate- 
gory. 

General Phinney’s military service to 
his Nation and his State has spanned 
almost two generations. It has taken 
him from private to lieutenant general 
and he has served with distinction all 
the way. 

Frank Langston, of the Dallas Times 
Herald, aptly recites General Phinney’s 
long capabilities in a recent article which 
I am privileged to insert in the RECORD 
so all who know General Phinney may 
have a chance to read this tribute to a 
dear friend. 

The article reads as follows: 

THe Lord Loox: CARL L. PHINNEY—CITIZEN 
SOLDIER 
(By Frank Langston) 

National defense has always had an impor- 
tant role in Texas—from the siege of the 
Alamo to the present. 

And for many Texans—at home, at school, 
or at work—military service Is a way of life. 
They are citizen soldiers and proud of It. 

They may say little about it, but they 
place a high vajue upon freedom, country, 
flag, honor and duty. They have a high re- 
gard for efficiency and discipline. They be- 
lieve in the principles of our free Nation and 
hope to pass on those same principles to 
their children. 

Year after year they work seriously but 
without much fanfare at the exacting tasks 
of military training. And year after 
for a short time they move out into the field 
to put that training to the best practical 
test short of combat. 

Many make personal sacrifices to continue 
their military careers. But they are more 
likely to count it as duty than as sacrifice. 
It's a way of life, 

Texas has been blessed with many out- 
standing citizen soldiers through the years, 
serving with distinction in peacetime or in 
combat. 2 

But few have served Texas and the Nation 
better than Lt. Gen. Cary L. Phinney, who 
rose from young private to commander of the 
Texas National Guard. 

EFFORTS FOR DEFENSE 


General Phinney is a successful Dallas 
attorney and a civic leader in his commu- 
nity. But for years he has given even more 
of his time and efforts to the Guard and to 
the cause of national defense than to his law 
practice. 

And last weekend, at a review in his honor 
by men of the 36th Infantry Division where 
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he spent most of his career, he was awarded 
the National Guard Association Distin- 
guished Service Medal. 

It was a fitting tribute to an outstanding 
citizen soldier. 

Thirty-six years ago Carl Phinney, a stu- 
dent at the University of Texas, enlisted in 
the 36th Infantry Division. Not long after- 
ward he was commissioned as a quarter- 
master officer. By World War I he had risen 
to division quartermaster. He was awarded 
the Silver Star for gallantry in action at Sa- 
lerno and was division logistical officer until 
rotated back to the United States. 


EIGHT YEARS AS COMMANDING GENERAL 


When the 36th Division was reorganized as 
a National Guard outfit after World War II. 
he was named chief of staff and by the time 
of the first summer field training was assist- 
ant division commander with special atten- 
tion to infantry training. For 8 years he 
served as commanding general of the divi- 
sion, during which it was reorganized along 
the current pentomic concept. 

Then last fall General Phinney retired and 
was promptly appointed to the honorary— 
but very active—post of commander of the 
Texas National Guard. 

But commanding the division—or the 
Texas National Guard—was only a part of 
his work as a citizen soldier. 

General Phinney believes strongly that 
America must have a strong national de- 
fense. He believes the cheapest, most prac- 
tical way to achieve it is through building 
and maintaining strong Reserves. 

Day after day, night after night, he told 
the story of national defense to civic groups. 

As a senior officer, he was named to various 
Policy boards within the Defense Depart- 
ment. He served as vice president of the 
National Guard Association of the United 
States, an organization that has made its 
voice heard frequently on defense matters. 

MUST HAVE STRONG DEFENSE 


“America must have a strong national de- 
tense, General Phinney frequently has told 
audiences—military and civilian alike. 

“We must have an adequate Reserve,” he 
has insisted just as frequently. “We must 
have a Reserve made up of men brought to 
a high degree of training, not only as indi- 
viduals but as units. And our Reserves must 
be supplied with the newest weapons and 
equipment.” 

The citizen soldiers who have gone to camp 
with General Phinney each summer have 
found that their duties there were no picnic. 

But then, war is no picnic, either. And 
the general insisted on preparedness for any 
emergency. They were there because they 
also believed in national defense. 

For many of them, as it has been for years 
with General Phinney, military service is a 
way of life. 


The Size of the National Debt Doesn’t 
Matter Because We Owe It to Our- 
selves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, 
Leonard E. Read has written a series of 
articles in which he discusses cliches of 
socialism. 

Article No. 6 in the series concerns 
the cliche: “The size of the national 
debt doesn’t matter because we owe it to 
ourselves.” 
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I believe this article will be of interest 
to my colleagues and under unanimous 
consent place it in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

CLICHES OF SOCIALISM 
(No. 6) 


“The size of the national debt doesn't 
matter because we owe it to ourselves.” 

Some things a person does owe to him- 
self—intangibles like respect, integrity, re- 
sponsibility. “This above all, to thine own 
self be true.” But such duties to self are 
not a debt in the usual sense of a repayable 
loan or obligation. 

If an individual transfers his own money 
or his own promise to pay from his right 
pocket to his left, the transaction clearly 
leaves him neither richer nor poorer. There 
would be no point in a person's borrowing 
from himself; but if for some reason he did, 
the size of the debt he owed himself wouldn't 
matter at all. However, if A gives his prop- 
erty to B, we do not say that each is as 
rich or as poor as before. Or, if C buys ex- 
tensively on credit, his creditors surely do not 
believe that C “owes it to himself.” They 
are keenly aware that the size of his debt 
makes a big difference when the bills fall 
due. 

Instead of an individual, one might con- 
ceive of a society with the Government own- 
ing or controlling all property and persons 
and issuing money or bonds as a bookkeeping 
device to keep track of its spending. In such 
a situation, it wouldn't matter how many 
promises or bonds had been issued or re- 
mained outstanding. Since individuals 
would have neither property nor rights, the 
socialized government—as sole owner— 
would only be dealing with itself. But in a 
nonsocialized society, individuals do have 
rights and may own property. If the Goyern- 
ment borrows property from citizen A, then 
it is obligated to repay that debt to A—not 
to Bor C or D. The individual who owns 
a Government bond may be a taxpayer as 
well, and thus liable in part for the taxes 
the government must collect in order to re- 
deem his bond; but B and C and D are also 
liable as taxpayers even if they own none of 
the bonds themselves. And the size of the 
debt makes a real difference td everyone in- 
volved. À 

One of the vital characteristics of the 
institution of private property is that owner- 
ship and control rests with individuals, and 
whether a person owns or owes makes a 
whale of a difference in how rich or how poor 
he is. 

The concept of private ownership and con- 
trol of property further presupposes a gov- 
ernment of limited powers instead of a so- 
cialized society in which everything and 
everyone is government owned and con- 
trolled. Private property owners presumably 
have something to say about the extent to 
which government may tax or seize their 
property; otherwise, it wouldn't be a lim- 
ited government, and there wouldn't be 
private property. 

Now, government debt signifies that gov- 
ernment has made certain claims upon pri- 
vate property above and beyond the “due 
processes” of authorized taxation. The sem- 
blance of private property must be main- 
tained, else the government could find no 
“owner” from whom to “borrow” and no tax- 
payers upon whom to draw when the debt 
falls due. But, in essence, the government 
debt is an existing claim against property— 
like an unpaid tax bill—and the larger that 
debt, the less is the real equity of individuals 
in what is thought to be private property. In 
that sense, the socialization already has oc- 
curred, and the government does “owe to it- 
self” because it owns the property. The size 
of the debt is important, however, because 
it measures the amount that taxpayers and 
property owners owe—not to themselves, but 
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to the government over which they have lost 
control insofar as it now owns and controls 
them. 

It would be most surprising to find a com- 
pletely socialized government heavily in 
debt, simply because no sensible property 
owner would lend to such an institution if 
he could possibly avoid it. Though deficit 
financing seems inconsistent with the orig- 
inal American design of limited government, 
it is possible in an emergency for a limited 
government to find voluntary creditors, 
especially among its own citizens who expect 
the government to abide by its constitu- 
tional limitations and thus leave a large base 
of taxable private property through which 
debts may be redeemed. But the growing 
size of the government debt should be of 
real concern to every creditor and especially 
to every taxpayer with any interest whatso- 
ever in private property and personal free- 
dom. 

PauL L. POIROT. 


Department of Agriculture and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1963 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 24, 1962 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of Union had under con- 
sideration the bill (H.R. 12648) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, some time ago we were 
interested in the very subject that is now 
being discussed. We had people from the 
military Defense Department, the civil- 
ian Defense Department, and the De- 
partment of Agriculture before our com- 
mittee for the purpose of discussing the 
very subject we are now considering. 
And, I asked questions of each one of 
the witnesses what program we had de- 
veloped for the civilian population in the 
event of a military attack. And, after 
very exhaustive effort on our part, we 
were told “Operation Grandma’s Pan- 
try.“ Now, that is the only program we 
have to protect the civilian food sup- 
ply: “Grandma’s Pantry.” What that 
means I have-no way of knowing, except 
to fill up your own pantry as grandma 
did in years gone by. 

I take this time, Mr. Chairman, to com- 
plain in a nice way; I do not want to be 
mean about it, but here is an appropria- 
tion bill carrying almost $6 billion, re- 
ported on Friday, and we start on it on 
Tuesday. It was only introduced on 
Friday the 20th of July 1962. The 3-day 
rule is complied with only by counting 
Saturday and Sunday and for all prac- 
tical purposes the bill was not available 
until yesterday morning. Nobody has 
had an opportunity to study the bill. I 
would like to have gone over it in our 
committee section by section, but time 
did not permit us to do so. This proce- 
dure has become the standard practice 
of the Appropriations Committee and I 
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can conclude only that it is done in- 
tentionally. 

Consequently, I am introducing a reso- 
lution providing for a change in the rules 
so as to provide that reports from the 
Appropriations Committee must be avail- 
able to the membership 5 legislative days 
instead of the 3 calendar days now in the 
rules. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio, 

Mr. BROWN. I wonder if the gentle- 
man would amend that rule so as to pro- 
vide that when the Committee on Agri- 
culture brings in a bill dealing with sugar 
that has been attached to a honeybee 
bill over in the Senate, that the rules 
provide that we at least have a copy 
of the amendment available so the Com- 
mittee on Rules may be informed as to 
what it contains, and even the House 
membership may be let in on the secret? 

Mr. COOLEY. I am sure the gentle- 
man would endorse the resolution. 

Mr. BROWN. If the gentleman will 
amend it in that way, I might support 
the gentleman’s resolution. 

Mr. COOLEY. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. My committee as well as the 
gentleman’s committee was handicapped 
by not having printed copies of the Sen- 
ate amendment. We had to make our 
own. It is bad precedent, and I hope it 
does not happen again, that another dis- 
tinguished legislative body takes up a 
honeybee bill or bumblebee bill and at- 
taches something of great importance to 
it as it did the 150,000 tons of sugar. 

Mr. Chairman, I am serious in offering 
this resolution, and I hope the Rules 
Committee will consider it and that it 
will be adopted. I am not wedded to the 
5 legislative days. Perhaps it ought to 
be 3 legislative days. But it certainly 
ought to be legislative days instead of 
counting Saturdays and Sundays. 

Mr. Chairman, I do want to complain 
about certain reductions made in this 
appropriation bill. 

Beginning with the appropriation for 
the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year 1962, the Appropriations 
Committee put Public Law 480 opera- 
tions on what it calls a pay-as-you-go 
basis. Up to that time, operations under 
Public Law 480 had been carried out on 
the same basis as price support and 
other operations of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, viz: Expenditures 
during a fiscal year were made out of 
the capital funds of the CCC and at the 
end of the fiscal year an appropriation 
was made to reimburse the Corporation. 
Beginning with 1962, however, the Ap- 
propriations Committee included in the 
appropriation bill items for the various 
operations under Public Law 480 and 
stated in its report that— 

The amounts appropriated each year 
should serve as general guides in the conduct 
of these programs. 


The bill, as reported by the committee 
this year, has sharply reduced the budg- 
et requests for the various types of 
operations under Public Law 480 and the 
following is a hurried analysis of the 
effect of this action on these programs. 


1962 


TITLE I 


Public Law 480, as amended by the act 
of August 8, 1961, authorizes the ex- 
Penditure of $4.5 billion in the 3 calendar 
Years 1962, 1963, and 1964, for sales un- 
Ger title I of Public Law 480 with the 
Provision that not to exceed $2.5 billion 
May be expended in any 1 calendar 
Year—thus taking into account the 
probability that there will be more op- 
Portunity for sale of commodities under 
this title in some years than in other 
years, 

In its appropriation for the fiscal year 
1962, the Appropriations Committee pro- 
Vided $1.353 billion for title I for the fis- 
Cal year 1962. In the budget request for 
fiscal year 1963, the Department asked 
for $1,293 billion for title I, which in- 
Cluded $212 million by which actual title 
I transactions in 1962 had exceeded the 
limitation set by the Committee on Ap- 
Propriations in its bill. 

In this bill, making appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1963, the committee has 
deducted the $212 million from the 
budget request and has appropriated 
only $1.08 billion for the fiscal year 1963, 

spite of the fact that the legislative 
Committee having jurisdiction over this 
Matter and the Congress have approved 
an act which authorizes the commitment 
1 85 to $2.5 billion for the fiscal year 
3. 


In its report the Committee on Appro- 
Driations says: 

The amounts appropriated each year 
Should serve as general guides in conduct of 
these programs. 


By this language the Committee on 
Appropriations adopts, again, the device 
of t to make law by a committee 
Teport, instead of placing the provision 
in its bill, where it could be challenged 
by a point of order, and overriding the 
Wisdom of the legislative committee and 
he Congress by attempting to limit 
operations under title I to about $1 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1963, when the act ap- 
Proved by the Congress provides that 
operations under title I may be as large 
as $2.5 billion in 1 year. 

I am informed that, since the Com- 
Mittee on Appropriations has refused to 
®Dpropriate the $212 million by which 
itle I operations exceeded the budget 
established by the Appropriations Com- 
Mittee last year, this amount will prob- 
ney have to be subtracted from the $1 

ilion authorized for these operations 
in fiscal year 1963, and that this will re- 
duce the available funds below the level 
Of the agreements which are now in ne- 
80tiation and contemplated for execution 

Uring fiscal 1963. 


TITLE II 


1 The bill reduces the appropriation 
to aest of $364 million by $114 million 

$250 million for title II operations dur- 
z fiscal year 1963. This is in contra- 
ention of the authority contained in 
A blic Law 480 as the result of action 

the legislative committee and the Con- 
ab 25 which authorizes the expenditure 
unc 00 million per year for programs 
b ‘der this title, plus any unexpended 
salance up to this amount from previous 
the The AID agency informs me that 
“S reduction in the appropriation and 
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the implied limitation on expenditures 
and programs for 1963, will seriously in- 
terfere with the developing program to 
use American agricultural surpluses in 
beneficial public works programs in many 
parts of the world. Under these pro- 
grams, public works such as roads, 
sewers, water systems, and so forth, are 
undertaken with part of the payment to 
the workers being in surplus agricul- 
tural commodities and the other part 
of the payment being made in money by 
the local government. 

In Morocco, for example, 600 schools 
have been built under this type of assist- 
ance from the United States. The 
workers were paid partly by the local 
government and partly in surplus com- 
modities made available under title IT 
of Public Law 480. 


TITLE III 


Barter is the one part of the Public 
Law 480 program where the United 
States is assured of getting full value 
received for the surplus agricultural 
commodities which are exported. Under 
this program, materials—mostly min- 
erals but including an increasing quan- 
tity of offshore procurement for the 
defense agencies—are acquired from 
sellers in foreign countries in exchange 
for surplus agricultural commodities. 
The law provides the criteria that the 
materials obtained must not be pro- 
duced in adequate quantities in the 
United States, must be inexpensive to 
store, and must not deteriorate in stor- 
age and furthermore, that materials 
may be obtained through barter only 
when they have been designated by the 
President. This has proved to be one 
of the most beneficial avenues to the 
American people of export of agricul- 
tural commodities. Materials which 
have been obtained in exchange for per- 
ishable agricultural commodities are 
worth more today than when they were 
obtained. The storage costs of these 
materials are about $2 million per year 
contracted to more than $100 million for 
the agricultural commodities. Materials 
obtained under the barter program 
should be distinguished from materials 
which are obtained for the national 
stockpile. While some of the materials 
for the national stockpile—which was 
set up to provide a reserve of strategic 
materials in the event of war—have been 
obtained by barter, the basic purpose 
of the barter program is to dispose profit- 
ably of surplus agricultural commodities 
and to obtain, in return, materials, not 
necessarily of wartime or strategic 
value, but which are essential to Ameri- 
ean industry and not produced in suffi- 
cient quantity in the United States, for 
a permanent addition to our resources. 

These go into the supplemental stock- 
pile, which was established by the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956. The only materials 
eligible for this program are those which 
are nondeteriorating in character, cost 
very little to store, and are not produced 
in adequate quantity in the United 
States. The materials involved are non- 
renewable natural resources. To assume 
that we can have too much of these 
essential natural resources which are not 
produced in adequate quantity in the 
United States is to assume that we could 
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have too much of any natural resource— 
such as oil, iron ore, or any other essen- 
tial mineral. 

The appropriation bill reduces the 
budget request for this program from 
$343 to $125 million, a reduction 
of $218 million. I am informed that this 
amount is barely sufficient to provide for 
transfer to the supplemental stockpile 
during the fiscal year 1963 of materials 
which are already under contract by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

In view of the legislative language in 
the report of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, this bill will seriously 
handicap efforts to exchange surplus 
agricultural commodities for foreign 
materials of lasting values. 

TITLE IV 


In 1959 the Committee on Agriculture 
reported a bill, which was approved by 
the Congress and the President, author- 
izing the sale of agricultural surpluses 
for long-term dollar credit—largely as 
a replacement for sales for foreign cur- 
rencies under title I. For 2 years there 
was no implementation of this title by 
the executive branch of the Government, 
but in the fall of 1961 the first such 
agreement was entered into. Following 
are the title IV agreements which have 
been made, to sell our agricultural sur- 
pluses for dollars instead of for foreign 
currencies: 


August 1961, El Salvador $2.8 
November 1961, Portugal 21.0 
Maren iges U 4 2.0 
April 1962, Liberia 12. 4 
April 1962, Tugosla via 25.5 
May 1962, venezuela 16.5 


It is obvious that under the concerted 
efforts of the Department of Agriculture 
and the AID agency, these title IV agree- 
ments have begun to materialize in the 
last few months, as Congress intended. 
Since the first of this calendar year 
agreements for dollar credit sales of our 
surpluses under title IV have amounted 
to $56.4 million. 


In this appropriation bill the commit- 
tee cuts the budget request for title IV 
from $90 to $40 million. This appro- 
priation cover only the difference be- 
tween the cost of the commodities, 
plus storage and handling charges to 
CCC, and the dollars which are to be 
received in payment for these commod- 
ities under the long-term contracts. 
Nevertheless, I am informed that this 
limitation of $40 million on title IV in 
fiscal year 1963 will limit these agree- 
ments during that year to approx- 
imately $125 million, whereas the 
agencies who are working on these 
agreements informed me that they have 
in prospect for the fiscal year 1963 title 
IV agreements totaling at least $290 mil- 
lion. Most of these agreements will be 
contracts for the sale of our commod- 
ities for dollars, instead of for local cur- 
rencies, and there could be no more 
shortsighted position taken by this Con- 
gress than to limit the amount and ex- 
tent by which our exports of surpluses 
may be shifted from local currencies to 
dollar credits, 

This action by the Appropriations 
Committee is also in direct contraven- 
tion of the action which has been taken 
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ty the legislative committee and by the 
Congress in approving in the farm bill— 
H.R. 12391 and S. 3225—provisions sub- 
stantially liberalizing the terms of 
agreements under title IV, so that even 
more commodities may be disposed of 
under this title, instead of under title I. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Would that be designed 
to take care of the T. & T. club? 

Mr. COOLEY. What is the T. & T. 
club? 

Mr. GROSS. Out on Thursday, back 
on Tuesday. 

Mr. COOLEY. You mean the I.T.O.T. 
club? In on Tuesday, out on Thursday? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, something like 
that, 

Mr. COOLEY, In this bill—and the 
chairman of the subcommittee probably 
has an explanation—I think they made 
some very drastic reductions in funds 
under Public Law 420 through which we 
are trying to dispose of these enormous 
surpluses which we have in our ware- 
houses at the moment. I know last 
year they overspent the budget by the 
sum of $212 million. This year the ap- 
propriation bill fails to provide that $212 
million, other than to deduct it from the 
appropriations we would only make this 
year. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr, WHITTEN. Last year we tried to 
appropriate in advance. The funds that 
the gentleman sees there are provided 
in advance. It does not restrict the basic 
law in any way. The subcommittee felt, 
however, that under the present condi- 
tions, with all the questions about the 
$6-billion agricultural bill, and with all 
the pressure that the gentleman and the 
Congress has had on existing farm laws, 
it should hold this within line as best 
it could. However, may I say again that 
these funds, once advanced to the cor- 
poration, are available for the purposes 
of the corporation without restriction. 

May I say the language quoted by the 
gentleman from North Carolina points 
up the problem our Committee on Ap- 
propriations has in obtaining adequate 
funds for agricultural programs. Be- 
lieve me it takes some doing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an ad- 
ditional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Let me point out 
this: As the gentleman further knows, 
if they sell these commodities for dol- 
lars, the dollars become available to meet 
the needs of the Corporation. We who 
are members of this subcommittee have 
& constant problem in trying to sell as 
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much as possible for dollars, since the 
dollars are not only an asset to the 
Treasury, but help the Corporation meet 
its needs. We are constantly trying to 
push, and I think rightly so, for the sale 
of these surplus commodities for dollars. 
But I can assure the gentleman that 
there is no restriction insofar as this bill 
is concerned. 

Mr. COOLEY. But the point is this: 
Our committee authorized an expendi- 
ture of $2.5 billion annually for opera- 
tions under title I of Public Law 480. 
The net result of this bill will be to re- 
duce that figure to $1 billion. 

Mr. WHITTEN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, any bartering of what they 
have on hand, there is nothing here that 
limits it. Those commodities that they 
have belong to CCC. They can sell them 
all under Public Law 480, insofar as any 
limitation is concerned. The money in- 
volved here will go back to the Corpora- 
tion for the purpose of future invest- 
ment or replacement for commodities 
that may be sold one way or the other. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does not the gentle- 
man agree that this appropriation bill 
places a restriction, a limitation, upon 
the activities of those prosecuting their 
programs under Public Law 480? 

Mr. WHITTEN. If the gentlemen will 
yield further, none whatever. It limits 
what they can do by reason of the 
amount of dollars they have. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman does 
admit that the gentleman's committee 
cut this item $212 millicn? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Ido. The committee 
recommended that we cut the amount 
of money by that amount. But I say 
again, any commodities CCC has on 
hand that are eligible for Public Law 480 
can be sold under the law and there is 
nothing to restrict that operation. 

Mr. COOLEY. Of course, our Com- 
mittee on Agriculture wants to sell these 
commodities for dollars first, then for 
dollar short-term credit, and then for 
dollar long-term credit, and then for 
strategic materials and barter transac- 
tions, and then give away and sell for 
foreign currencies as a last resort. That 
is the way it should be. But our barter 
program has bogged down, it amounts 
to that, and now the dollar sales will be 
handicapped under this limitation. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Might I say to the 
gentleman that there is no difference 
between us on this bill. Last year for 
the first time we tried to provide the 
funds for these purposes in advance. 
Because of the tight situation this year, 
we elected not to give them quite as much 
money in advance. But by reason of that 
fact, it does not keep them from carrying 
out every law that the gentleman has 
mentioned, having to do with the opera- 
tion of the programs under Public Law 
480. 

Mr. COOLEY. I know, but they must 
have the money. 

Mr. WHITTEN. We figured that if 
they can sell commodities they can get 
the money to carry out further loan and 
purchase programs. The funds were put 
in for future operations. 

Mr. COOLEY. Then it is not the in- 
tention of the gentlemen’s committee to 
further limit operations under the Pub- 
lic Law 480 program? 
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Mr. WHITTEN. It does not do that. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am glad to have the 
gentleman's interpretation of his own 
bill, because the way I interpreted it, it 
seemed to me that you definitely limited 
operations under Public Law 480. 

Mr. WHITTEN. These funds are ad- 
yanced to the Corporation to help meet 
the Corporation's future obligations un- 
der the law. The commodities the Cor- 
poration now has can be sold under any 
authority it now has. Once it sells them, 
we would be faced thereafter with re- 
storing the capital investment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Is the committee ad- 
vised as to why the barter transactions 
have bogged down? 

Mr. WHITTEN. According to all the 
testimony we had before the committee 
it was that, what we were getting in re- 
turn in these barter transactions, very 
few of the items were strategic, very few 
were needed. 

Mr. COOLEY. The law does not limit 
it to strategic materials. It is just ma- 
terials that are needed in our own 
economy. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The testimony ve 
had was that very few of them were 
really needed and that in effect the pro- 
gram was wpsetting the normal chan- 
nels of trade and really might be doing 
more injury than good. 

(Mr. COOLEY asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 


Join Cancer Crusade—Give More To Cure 
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Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, all 
of us have felt the sorrow and loss 
someone who has been struck down by 
cancer. The late Senators Robert A. 
Taft, Brien McMahon, and the gentle- 
man who served us so ably for such & 
long time in the chair you are now oc- 
cupying, Speaker Sam Rayburn, were 
victims of this terrible killer. Cancer 
will touch two out of every three Amer- 
ican homes and wil Istrike 45 million of 
our fellow citizens now living. This year 
alone about 275,000 Americans will die 
of cancer; one every 2 minutes. Yet 
progress is being made in our fight 
against the plague of our time. 

This year marks the 25th anniversary 
of two significant events that launched 
us into the battle: enactment of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute Act which cre- 
ated the National Cancer Institute and 
the beginning of the American Cancer 
Society's first nationwide campaign 0 
public education. By working together 
with complementary and supplementary 
programs, these two agencies—one gov- 
ernmental and the other composed of 
dedicated and conscientious volunteer 
citizens—have greatly reduced the can- 
cer toll. In 1937 the cure rate was one 
saved out of every seven inflicted. To- 
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day, one out of three is being saved. 

That is why I am speaking to you 
today. 

Of the 58 divisions that compose the 
American Cancer Society, none are more 
dedicated and harder working than the 
New Jersey division. In 1946 the New 
Jersey division of the society elected as 
its first president George E. Stringfellow, 
of East Orange. Ever since than Mr. 
Stringfellow has been an active partic- 
want in the fight against cancer. Sev- 
eral years ago, he lent his name to a 
Cancer editorial contest designed to in- 
Crease public education in regard to the 

t of cancer through the medium of 
Newspaper editorials. It is my privilege 
ay to announce the winners of the 
1962 George E. Stringfellow Cancer Edi- 
torial Contest. The winner of the award 
Tepresenting the daily newspapers is A. 
Bruce Cook, of the Hudson Dispatch, 
Union City, N.J.; the weekly newspaper 
Category award will go to Mrs. Rita 
Robertson Fuller, of the Blairstown 
Press, Blairstown, N.J. I insert in the 
Appendix of the Record the texts of 
these two fine editorials: 
Jorn Cancer CrusapE—GIve More To CURE 
More 
(By A. Bruce Cook, Hudson Dispatch, Union 
City. N.J.) 

While the long-prayed-for breakthrough 
in the never-ending struggle to conquer 
dreaded cancer has not yet been achieved, 
SUch importance advances have been made 

research that there is sound basis for the 
Tising hopes of all who are devoting their 
time, talents and energies toward eventual 
Conquest of this scourge of mankind which 

reaped its lethal harvest throughout the 
of man. 

As our readers are aware from our annual 
essays on the subject, April is Cancer Cru- 

Month, the period during which funds 
fi Sought to carry on the life and death 
Bht to find through research a cure for 
What was once a hopelessly incurable dis- 
ase. The final answers haven't been found 
but now there is real hope and 1962 has 
been designated Cancer Tear“ be- 
tause of the marked steps forward that have 
been made. 
te year marks the 25th anniversary of 
© significant events in the American bat- 
tin against cancer—enactment of the Na- 
mal Cancer Institute Act, which created 
we National Cancer Institute, and the 
of ching by the American Cancer Society 
its first nationwide public education cam- 
dalgn. There are chapters of the national 
zoclety serving Hudson and Bergen Counties 
and New Jersey. 
tery Hough the dream of unlocking the mys- 
a ot cancer's cause and growth and the 
ereuinment of a cure hasn't been realized, 
—.— progress has been noted in its pre- 
the on and in saving lives when cases of 
ey Se are caught in time. Two of 
toa, six cancer patients are being saved 
a y as against but one in seven surviving 

Quarter century ago. 
gr aaving achieved an excellent record of 
Neu. 2235 in fiscal 1960-61 contributions, the 
orga: Jersey division of the national cancer 
Boay zatlon has set another million dollar 
Coun for its current campaign. Bergen 
and ty raised $176,369 in the 1960-61 appeal 
aren uson County $51,509. Surely, neither 

Will fall behind these figures in the 
Present campaign. 
dima idea of the extent of the New Jersey 
aga 8 accomplishments in the crusade 
tist ast Cancer may be gained from the sta- 
1801 Covering September 1960 to September 
diagh The 21 chapters helped support 47 
Ostic clinics in general hospitals, 
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reached more than 50,000. persons through 
528 club and organization programs, dis- 
tributed 2,010,701 leaflets and posters, in- 
formed 62,911 high school and college stu- 
dents about cancer, and showed 2,304 cancer 
films to 174,670 New Jersey residents. 

In addition, 1,913,694 cancer dressings 
were made for the benefit of 4,590 patients. 
The chapters paid for 11,700 nursing visits 
to 1,122 patients and 1,675 patients were 
served with loan closet items. Tr rta- 
tion was provided 727 patients and 162 re- 
ceived home nursing care, homemaker and 
practical nurse service. 

We have come a long way in this unrelent- 
ing fight and victory is no longer inconceiy- 
able. There is real reason to hope and you 
can do your part. To cure more, give more 
to your county cancer society chapter. Once 
again, “Raise the sword of hope.” 


SECOND CHANCE 


(By Rita Robertson Fuller, Blairstown Press, 
Blairstown, N.J.) 


It must be very early, she thought. Out- 
side the bedroom windows, it was still vel- 
vety black and the birds had not yet begun 
their morning conversation. Inside the big 
old house, all was quiet, too. The kids, home 
for the holidays, her husband, sprawled 
across two-thirds of the bed they shared, 
all slept the deep, deep sleep that comes 
just before dawn. It was almost like being 
the only person awake in the whole world. 
It was lonesome, 

Not at all like that morning 25 years ago, 
she remembered. There’d been a party the 
night before, and her mother had finally to 
wake her, to remind her that it was her 
wedding day * * * “and look. The sun’s 
shining.” They'd been happy years—each 
anniversary a milestone, a time for thanks- 
giving that they'd been more fortunate than 
some of their friends who were no longer 
couples, either through death or the divorce 
courts. And while they'd been busy building 
a life, raising the children, they'd looked 
forward to the day which was about to dawn. 
It was a goal they'd aimed for, a prize to be 
won, something worth saving for. At first, 
it had gone slowly. The savings had been 
by quarters, dimes, pennies, even. Tonsils 
had made a big dent in the hoard, college 
had almost ruined it. But they’d promised 
each other, and themselves, that their silver 
anniversary would be the big payoff, the day 
they'd set out to see the great, big, won- 
derful world. 

Up to & month ago, everything went fine. 
The travel fund was full to overflowing, the 
new luggage waited to be packed with the 
wrinkle-free, drip 'n’ dry travel clothes, the 
passport was back from Washington, hilari- 
ously decked with the pictures that couldn't 
possibly look like them, Only one thing re- 
mained to be done—off to the doctor's for the 
shots that would keep them safe in the 
strange lands they'd visit. While we're 
there, they thought, we’d better have the 
checkup that we've been too busy to get all 
these years. 

And that was the end of the dream. That 
was what burst the balloon and sent the fat 
travel folder full of plane tickets, hotel 
vouchers, bus trip tickets back for a refund. 
Because, during the pokings, the probings, 
inside and out, the doctor found a well-hid- 
den lump, which had been growing quietly, 
painlessly, for goodness knows how long. 
Muttering curses on people who won't give 
him a chance to find such things sooner, the 
doctor whipped her off to the hospital with- 
out even a by-your-leave. 

She rather lost track of things in the next 
few days, all of which ran together in a blur 
of whiteness—operating room, hospital room, 
nurses, and doctors—they came and went 
and she didn't care at all about any of them. 
The new luggage waiting at home, the can- 
celed tickets, even the 25 years almost com- 
pleted, were forgotten in a foreign world of 
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pain and dope-iness. A strongely subdued 
and hushed family came and went: sat by 
the bed and when she began to notice them, 
were rather overwhelmingly cheerful, almost 
too convincing that “everything is just fine.” 

Well, she thought, lying very still not to 
disturb the big, tired guy who slept beside 
her, they didn't fool me at all. Naturally, 
they're not going to tell me what's the 
matter. For heaven's sake, if she hadn't 
raised the dickens, they wouldn't even have 
let her home for her anniversary which, 
however anticlimatic, was still another of 
those sentimental milestones in a very good 
marriage. 

She'd had an ulterior motive, too. A silver 
anniversary would be the occasion for all 
sorts of celebrating in a family as close as 
hers. And she was hoping that, in their 
choice of gifts, her family would uncon- 
clously tell her the truth, if they hadn't 
already. Much as she wanted to believe that 
all was well, that she'd have lots more anni- 
versaries to look forward to, it was hard not 
to wonder, especially at night. 

The sun was up now, the birds were rais- 
ing quite a din, completely uninterested in 
human problems, The house was beginning 
to wake up, too. The kids came in ng 
Silver wrapped packages, happily anticipat- 
ing the surprised appreciation of the little 
silver gifts. But it couldn’t be silver in the 
package their father held, too thin to be 
silver, too thick to be a card with a non- 
commital check in it. Disbelieving, she 
stared at the long ribbons of tickets, books 
of vouchers, and burst into tears. For Pete's 
sake, what’s the matter, he asked, bewildered. 
I thought you'd be tickled to death. Doc 
Says that you'll soon be good as new and 
there's no reason why we can’t go as planned, 
Just a ttle later. 

So I'm lucky, she thought, believing at 
last. Terribly, terribly lucky. But TIL 
never trust luck again. From now on, I’m 
going for a checkup regularly, catch any- 
thing before it gets started. There'll be a 
golden anniversary coming up and I want to 
be around to celebrate it. 

How about you? Are you going to wait 
until you learn the hard way, too? You 
needn't, you know. Cancer's greatest 
enemies are education and early detection, 
Use the weapons and while you're at it, send 
your check for the annual Cancer Crusade. 
If enough of us help, we'll find the cause 
and so the cure for the nightmare we all fear. 


The U.S. Dollar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1962 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a speech delivered at 
Brown University by Mr. Al Costanzo, 
now with National City Bank of New 
York, and formerly Deputy Managing 
Director for Latin American Affairs of 
the International Monetary Fund. 

Mr. Costanzo speaks from knowledge 
and experience in his discussion of inter- 
national monetary problems, with par- 
ticular reference to the U.S. balance of 
payments deficit, in an address entitled 
“The Paris Monetary Agreement and the 
U.S. Dollar“: 
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Tue Pants MONETARY AGREEMENT AND THE 
US. DOLLAR 


In December 1961 the financial authorities 
of the United States, the countries of West- 
tern Europe and Japan met in Paris to 
strengthen the international monetary sys- 
tem of the free world. The conference par- 
ticipants agreed to place supplementary re- 
sources of $8 billion at the disposal of the 
International Monetary Fund to be used 
only as needed to forestall or cope with an 
impairment of the international monetary 
system. The new arrangement is aimed pri- 
marily at providing sufficient financial re- 
sources to the IMF to enable it to cope with 
any future difficulties which may beset the 
“key currencies” (l.e. the U.S. dollar and 
pound sterling) and threaten the viability 
of the international payments system, In 
other words, with the new arrangement the 
participating countries hope to be able to 
avoid a run on the U.S. dollar or pound 
sterling and a repetition of the 1929 collapse 
of the international payments system. 

The outcome of the December Paris 
Monetary Conference raises a variety of 
questions as to the future of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the international 
payments system. There are many who 
question the need for any changes in the 
IMF and others who feel that the present 
arrangement cannot provide the interna- 
tional liquidity required for sustained world 
economic growth and for a removal of the 
danger of a collapse of the international 
payment as occurred in 1929. For those of 
us in the United States, however, a more 
immediate issue is whether we should make 
use of the new arrangement to support the 
U.S. dollar, The problem before us is the 
delicate balance between the several objec- 
tives of national economic policy—t.e., full 
employment, economic growth, domestic 
price stability and balance of payments 
equilibrium. In the present stage of eco- 
nomic recovery should we give first priority 
to the restoration of balance of payments 
equilibrium and adopt ‘appropriate correc- 
tive monetary and fiscal policy measures? 
Or should we give first priority to the ac- 
celeration of economic growth, financing the 
balance of payments in the interim by bor- 
rowing from the IMF? The stakes involved 
are high. A miscalculation as to the point 
where our foreign short-term creditors will 
begin to lose confidence in the U.S. dollar 
involves not only the future of the United 
States as a world financial center but also 
the future of the present international pay- 
ments system and the ability of the free 
world to maintain a sustained rate of growth 
in excess of the Communist world. 


CHANGES IN WORLD MONETARY SYSTEM 


Why are our monetary authorities con- 
cerned with the present state of our inter- 
national monetary system? We heard little 
concern about our international monetary 
system from the end of World War II through 
the late fifties. What are the new develop- 
ments which once again have brought 
international payments problems to the fore- 
front? The new factors in the world econ- 
omy have been the economic and financial 
rehabilitation of Western Europe and the 
corollary change in the relative competitive 
position of the United States in world trade. 
These changes have meant the end of the 
doliar shortage era and the emergence of a 
new era of international competition in 
which the United States will be subject to 
the same balance-of-payments discipline 
which other countries have learned to heed 
in the postwar world, some through bitter 
experience. 

The repercussions of the- postwar recon- 
struction of Europe on the international 
monetary system have been twofold. First, 
the currencies of Western Europe have be- 
come convertible. For the first time since 
the 1920's the international monetary sys- 
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tem is based essentially on a system of freely 
convertible currencies at fixed par values. 
This in turn has meant the reemergence 
of short-term capital movements as an im- 
portant factor in international financial re- 
lations. Second, there has been a basic 
change in the relative position of the U.S. 
dollar in the world payments system. The 
dollar shortage era has given way to a new 
era of U.S. balance-of-payments deficits. In 
the decade of the 1950's, the United States 
incurred a balance-of-payments deficit of 
roughly $20 billion, which was financed to 
the extent of $7 billion by gold sales and 
$13 billion by short-term borrowing abroad, 
As a result, while short-term claims on the 
US. dollar of $8 billion in 1949 were backed 
by gold reserves of $25 billion, by the end 
of 1961 foreign short-term claims on the 
U.S, dollar had climbed to 619 billion while 
gold reserves had dwindled to less than $17 
billion, 

The full implications of the transforma- 
tion in the international monetary system 
were not generally appreciated until the gold 
crisis of October 1960, in the heat of the 
presidential campaign in the United States, 
focused the spotlight on the new situation. 
The gold crisis stirred U.S. officials to action 
and provoked President Kennedy's message 
on balance of payments and gold on February 
6, 1961, to reassure the world as to US, in- 
tentions with respect to the U.S. dollar, In 
this message, President Kennedy gave official 
recognition to the new role of short-term 
capital movements in the international pay- 
ments system. 

“Last year, 1960, the surplus of our ex- 
ports of goods and services over our imports 
increased from $2.2 billion in 1959 to $5.8 
billion. This was caused, principally, by an 
increase—amounting to more than $3 bil- 
lion—in our exports. This once more re- 
duced what may be called our basic deficit— 
it was only about $1.5 billion for the year. 
However, during 1960 there was a large move- 
ment abroad of short-term capital. Favor- 
able interest rates abroad, a high rate of 
growth and good investment prospects in 
Europe and some speculative fears concern- 
ing the future value of the dollar all played 
a part. It is estimated that this outward 
flow of short-term funds was between $2 and 
$2.5 billion, and this was the crucial factor 
in raising the overall deficit to $3.8 billion. 
Of this, $1.7 billion were transferred in the 
form of gold and 82.1 billion took the form 
of increased foreign dollar holdings.” 

“An outward movement of short-term 
funds such as that which occurred in 1960 
should not be considered a part of the basic 
deficit. Such movements are quickly revers- 
wle In response to changes in interest rates 
and other business factors here and abroad. 
Moreover, insofar as short-term funds trans- 
ferred to foreign financial centers consist of 
U.S.-owned capital, they create US. 
claims against the recipient country. In 
the new era of convertible currencies upon 
which we have entered, we may expect that 
short-term money will continue to flow back 
and forth.” 

President Kennedy outlined a program for 
dealing with the short-term capital problem 
as well as the basic deficit in the U.S. balance 
of payments. Among the measures which he 
outlined for dealing with the short-term 
capital movement problem was an improve- 
ment in international monetary institutions. 

“Increasing international monetary re- 
serves will be required to support the ever- 
growing volume of trade, services, and capital 
movements among the countries of the free 
world. Until now the free nations have re- 
lied upon increased gold production and 
continued growth in holdings of dollars and 
pounds sterling. In the future, it may not 
always be desirable or appropriate to rely 
entirely on these sources. We must now, in 
cooperation with other lending countries, be- 
gin to consider ways in which international 
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monetary institutions—especially the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund—can be strength- 
ened and more effectively utilized, both in 
furnishing needed increases in reserves, and 
in providing the flexibility required to sup- 
port a healthy and growing world economy. 
I am therefore directing that studies to this 
end be initiated promptly by the Secretary 
of the Treasury.” 
IMF VIEWS 


President Kennedy’s message Immediately 
stirred the IMF to action. On February 10, 
1961, Per Jacobsson, the Managing Director 
of the IMF, convened the IMF Board of Ex- 
ecutive Directors. In this meeting he sug- 
gested that the Board begin to study what 
changes H any might be required in the IMF 
in light of the recent changes in the inter- 
national payments system, particularly the 
de jure convertibility of the pound sterling, 
Belgian and French franc, lira, guilder, and 
krone to be announced on February 15, 1961. 

The perlod from mid-February 1961 to the 
time of the annual meetings of the IMF in 
Vienna in late September 1961 was used to 
present to the IMF Board of Directors and 
the various member Governments studies 
by the IMP staff on the types of problems 
likely to arise under the current interna- 
tional payments system and the 
ment’s views as to how these problems could 
be coped with. In brief, the views of the 
IMP ent were that s thorough 
overhauling of the IMF was not needed in 
the present stage of evolution of the inter- 
national payments system and that ideas 
which had been advanced, such as the 
Trifin plan for the conversion of the IMF 
Into a World Central Bank, were premature 
and unrealistic in the present state of warld 
politics. While disequilibrating short-term 
capital movements was a factor to be con- 
tended with in the prosent world, the IMF 
had ample authority under the articles of 
agreement to assist countries with pay- 
ments problems arising from capital out- 
flows and to obtain additional resources as 
needed. In considering a request for IMF 
financial assistance to meet a capital out- 
flow problem, the IMF would only need to 
assure itself that the capital outflow is not 
of a sustained nature. If the situation was 
not self-correcting, an understanding would 
have to be reached with the borrowing coun- 
try as to the appropriate corrective meas- 
ures to be taken to over come the balance- 
of-payments difficulties. The corrective 
measures undertaken by the borrower would 
need to provide a reasonable guarantee that 
within a 3- to 5-year period the country 
would not only eliminate the balance-of- 
payments deficit but also create a surplus 
necessary for the repayment of the IM? 
drawing. Under article 7 of the articles of 
agreement the IMF is authorized to borrow 
from its members currencies in short sup- 
ply, Thus, if the IMF at anytime ran out 
of U.S, dollars or German marks, for ex- 
ample, it could negotiate with the country 
concerned for a loan of the currency needed- 
In short, the IMF staff found no reason for 
any changes in the articles of agreement- 
The articles provided sufficient authority to 
enable the IMF to deal with the problem 
of disequilibrating capital movements as 1. 
arose, 

VIENNA MEETING 

International liquidity and the adequacy 
of existing institutional arrangements was 
the principal subject on the agenda of the 
annual meetings of the IMF in Vienna in 
September 1961. There were two points of 
views on this matter. The United States 
United Kingdom, and most of the under- 
developed countries were unwilling to leave 
the matter of the replenishment of 
resources for negotiation with individ 
IMF members at the time the Fund manage“ 
ment found that additional resources were 
needed. The United States and United King- 
dom wanted specific commitments on the 
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Part of the large industrial countries, that 
Specified amounts would be put up now to 
Create substantial resources for use in the 
event of disturbing capital movements. 
With a specific commitment of additional 
funds, the United States and United King- 
dom were perfectly willing to leave the oper- 
ating procedures of the Fund as they were. 
In other words, decisions as to the use of 
the Fund's resources to deal with balance- 
°f-payments problems arising from capital 
Sutfliows, would be left with the Fund man- 
agement and the Board of Executive Direc- 
tors. The continental European countries 
48 the prospective creditors under the new 
arrangement, however, insisted on safe- 
guards. First, they felt that the balance 
Of power in the IMF was strongly in the 
hands of the United States. It was feared 
that the United States would tend to use 
this yoting power in the IMF to support its 
foreign aid programs in underdeveloped 
Countries. The prospective creditors were 
Suspicious that the terms of IMF loans would 
watered down and that they would be 
Called upon to underwrite through the IMF 
financial irresponsibility and inflation in the 
Underdeveloped countries. Continental Eu- 
Tope was opposed to the idea of a specific 
commitment of funds and wanted the de- 
Cision as to the use of the additional bor- 
Towing by the Fund to be based on a case- 
“Case negotiation. Finally, they reluc- 
tantly accepted the idea of a specific com- 
mitment of funds but made it clear that 
they would expect the decision as to when 
© new resources would be used to be 
reached among the contributing countries 
Outside the Executive Board of the Fund 
Where continental Europe was in a minority. 
In agreeing to the creation of a special 
fund for “key currencies” the continental 
Nations stressed that they did not believe 
that there was any inherent deficiency in the 
existing institutional arrangements; the 
Problem of international liquidity was pri- 
Marily a matter of appropriate policies. The 
President of the Nederlandsche Bank, M. W. 
ltrop, expressed his position as follows: 
“Our present problems are not due to any 
Inherent deficiency of our institutional set- 
up. Therefore, we cannot hope to solve them 
by changes in our institutions, but only by 
Changes in our policies.” 
“More resources can at their best buy 
More time for the proper execution of the 
ternal programs of action. If that time is 
not well used, they will only serve to per- 
Petuate disequilibrium. There could be no 
Steater fallacy than to imagine that the 
Solution of our problems could be found—as 
it is sometimes suggested—in just feeding 
the excess reserves of the surplus countries 
back into the international circuit, so as to 
enable the deficit countries to continually 
ce their deficits. This would only 
Create the perfect machine for perpetual in- 
Aation.“ 
The spokesmen for the countries of con- 
tinental Europe emphasized that while the 
resources could supplement, they could 
not replace sound domestic monetary and 
Ascal policies. Karl Blessing, the president 
Of the German Bundesbank noted: 


tian e must get away from creeping infla- 
n which has dominated the past decade. 
ai big countries have a- special respon- 
bility in this respect. I am aware that 
pais is not music in the ears of those who 
fla that easy money and creeping in- 
man are basic conditions of high rates 
growth, but I am more than ever con- 
vinced that sustained growth can only be 
achieved by refraining from inflationary 
Practices.” 
PARIS AGREEMENT 


An agreement was finally reached in Paris 
the recent meetings of the OECD in Paris. 
J um, Canada, France, Germany, Italy, 
apan, Netherlands, Sweden, United King- 


at 
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dom, and the United States agreed in princi- 
ple to put up an additional $6 billion. Re- 
sources will be administered by the Fund, 
but the decision as to the use of these re- 
sources will be made by the contributing 
countries outside the framework of the 
Fund. Once the contributing countries have 
agreed among themselves, of course, the mat- 
ter will formally go through the Fund legal 
channels with the contributing countries 
voting as a bloc. The contributing coun- 
tries as a bloc have the controlling vote on 
the Board of the IMF. 


MAY WEAKEN IMF 


The critics of the new arrangement fear 
that the new arrangement will weaken the 
Fund and shift international monetary de- 
cisions to Europe. Any weakening of the 
Fund would, of course, be most regrettable. 
The Fund has played an important role in 
promoting monetary and fiscal policies in 
the free world, making possible the rapid 
move in recent years toward free trade and 
payments which has helped to integrate 
and strengthen the free world economy. In 
practice, I do not believe that the new ar- 
rangement will weaken the IMP. On the 
contrary, I would expect that the greater 
power which has been gained by the coun- 
tries of continental Europe will strengthen 
even further the IMF's insistence on coun- 
tries pursuing appropriate monetary and 
fiscal policies as a condition for financial 
assistance. This can be an important con- 
structive force in strengthening the econo- 
mies of the free world. 


EFFECTS ON U.S. BALANCE OF PAYMENTS POLICY 


For us in the United States, however, the 
more important question related to the ef- 
fects of the new arrangement on U.S, poli- 
cies and attitudes toward our balance-of- 
payments problem. The United States has 
reached a turning point in its financial rela- 
tions with the world. It is no longer the sole 
financial center of the world. London, Paris, 
Zurich, Milan, Amsterdam, Frankfurt, etc. 
are today all important financial centers, 
Moreover, the economic and financial recon- 
struction of Europe has now been completed 
and international reserves have reached ade- 
quate limits. There is little likelihood that 
continued balance-of-payments deficits in 
the United States will result in further in- 
creases in foreign dollar holdings. Europe 
and Japan and most other countries of the 
world will probably want to hold any addi- 
tion to their international reserves in gold 
rather than U.S. dollars. 

We can no longer afford to ignore the im- 
portant change in the basic position of the 
U.S. dollar as an international currency. The 
era of the so-called dollar shortage or 
chronic U.S. balance-of-payments surplus Is 
clearly over. In the ll-year period, 1950 
through 1960, we ran a balance-of-payments 
deficit of roughly $20 billion, financed to the 
extent of $7 billion by gold sales and $13 
billion by short-term borrowing abroad. The 
erosion in our net international reserves 
position continued in 1961, when we lost an 
additional $1 billion of gold, and added an- 
other $1 billion to the short-term claims 
against the U.S. dollar. 

The question which bankers and business 
leaders throughout the world are asking 
themselves is: “How far can the deteriora- 
tion in the net international reserves posi- 
tion of the United States go before touch- 
ing off a run on the U.S. dollar?” As I indi- 
cated above, our gold reserves now provide 
only a fractional cover for our foreign short- 
term liabilities. As of the end of 1961 we 
had gold reserves of slightly less than $17 
billion against bank deposits and other 
short-term claims against the U.S. Govern- 
ment and our banking system totaling rough- 
ly $22.5 billion. But less than $5 billion of 
our gold is at present legally available to 
meet demands by foreigners to convert their 
dollar balances into gold, the rest is tied up 
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as a legal reserve against the note and deposit 
liabilities of the Federal Reserve System. I 
believe we have already reached the point 
where the risks involved in any further sig- 
nificant decline in our gold reserves are great 
and the consequences disastrous. 

Here is where the new arrangement con- 
cluded in Paris enters the picture. Few 
would probably deny that a further decline 
in our gold reserves at this juncture would 
involve serious risks and must be avoided. 
But they would not be prepared to advocate 
the monetary and fiscal measures needed to 
achieve balance-of-payments equilibrium. 
They would fear that the neutral or restric- 
tive monetary policies required would damp- 
en the current recovery and the short-run 
growth rate of the economy. They would, 
therefore, probably advocate U.S. drawings 
on the IMF to tide the country over until 
somehow balance-of-payments equilibrium 
is restored. 

SHOULD WE USE IMF RESOURCES TO DEFEND 
U.S. DOLLAR? 


Although there have been no explicit 
statements on the matter, the urgency given 
by Government to the conclusion of the new 
IMF arrangements and constant reference to 
a basic deficit in our balance of payments 
which will require several years to correct 
lead one to suspect that a drawing on the 
IMF is considered a line of defense for the 
U.S. dollar. The administration appears to 
be relying primarily on export promotion 
schemes to correct our balance-of-payments 
deficit. Thus, the newly announced export 
insurance plan, the tying of U.S. aid to pro- 
curement in the United States, and the in- 
centives to spur investments and strengthen 
the competitive position of American indus- 
try are expected to do the job of eliminating 
the so-called basic deficit. This, however, 
will take several years. In the meantime, it 
is hoped that we will be able to finance the 
residual basic deficits plus short-term 
capital outflows by an increase in our foreign 
short-term liabilities or by gold sales to the 
extent that foreigners are not willing to add 
further to their dollar holdings. However, if 
our level of gold reserves drops to a level 
which in the judgment of the administration 
threatens confidence in the dollar, the 
United States will make use of the IMF as 
required to maintain gold reserves at an 
appropriate level. 


DEFICIT CURE—LIVING WITHIN OUR MEANS 


In my opinion this is a dangerous policy 
and reminiscent of the inflationary policies 
pursued in many underdeveloped countries 
on the theory that productive credits are 
noninflationary, e., that an expansion in 
so-called productive credit is noninfla- 
tionary in that it creates the goods to match 
the expanded money supply. The policy out- 
lined in the previous paragraph fails to rec- 
ognize that a balance-of-payments deficit 
and domestic price inflation are both the 
outward expression of an excess of expendi- 
tures over production. As Triffin points out 
in his “Gold and the Dollar Crisis,” “Such a 
gap can arise only if it’s financed, and its 
financing for a country as a whole, can come 
from two sources: Net foreign disinvestments 
by the nonbank sectors of the economy, or 
net borrowings from the domestic banking 
system.” Since the overall volume of credit 
which the banking system can create is in 
the hands of the Federal Reserve System, the 
place to look for the basic cause and cure of 
our balance-of-payments deficit is in the 
policies of the Federal Reserve System. In 
other words, we can eliminate our balance- 
of-payments deficit by simply refraining from 
financing them. This means Federal Reserve 
policies limiting the injection of new money 
into our economy to the amount which the 
public is willing to hold. This may mean a 
monetary expansion proportionate to the 
rate of real growth of the economy, but not 
necessarily. Technological changes and other 
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factors could mean economies in the volume 
of cash balances required to sustain a given 
level of economic activity. 


The achievement of balance-of-payments 
equilibrium could be a relatively easy proc- 
ess. We are already well into the recovery 
phase of the business cycle, and the period 
of large budgetary deficits appear to be 
behind us. The fiscal 1962 deficit has al- 
ready been financed, and the administration 
promises us a balanced budget for fiscal 
1963. There will, therefore, be no com- 
pelling reasons of Government finance forc- 
ing the Federal Reserve banks to purchase 
securities in the open market. The danger, 
however, will be that the Federal Reserve 
will be pressured to continue to supply 
funds to the banking system in the name of 
a higher growth rate and full employment. 
If this happens, the Federal Reserve System 
will continue to provide the financial 
means for sustaining our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit, Under these circumstances, 
the United States will in the not too dis- 
tant future face the dilemma of whether 
to permit its gold stocks to decline further 
or whether to borrow from the IMF. The 
dangers of a further reduction in gold stocks 
are such that I believe the issue will be 
resolved in favor of a drawing from the IMP. 


But an IMF drawing will not resolve our 
balance-of-payments problems. I do not 
believe that either the American public or 
the foreign holder of dollar balances is pre- 
pared for a situation where the United 
States, the world's banker, finds it neces- 
sary to borrow from the IMF to defend the 
U.S. dollar. A drawing on the Fund would 
not only seriously impair confidence in the 
dollar, but also reflect unfavorably on the 
economic and political prestige of the United 
States. As Mr. Alan H. Temple, former 
vice chairman of the First National City 
Bank, noted in a comment on the policy 
statement of the Committee for Economic 
Development on the International Financial 
Position of the Dollar: 

“How can the United States, as banker to 
the world, expect to merit the confidence 
of its depositors while at the same time 
drawing on them (even through the IMF)? 
Such recourse to the IMF would be gen- 
erally viewed, at best. as meaningless; and, 
at worst, as weakness.” 


A drawing from the IMF far from freeing 
the United States from the balance-of-pay- 
ments discipline will, through the loss of 
confidence in the dollar, subject our poli- 
cies more than ever as is the case of the 
United Kingdom today, to balance-of-pay- 
ments considerations. 

There is no easy way out of our problem. 
Sooner or later we must face up to our 
balance-of-payments deficit and take what- 
ever measures are necessary, irrespective of 
other conflicting aims. The sooner we act, 
the easier the adjustment will be. The 
more we procrastinate, the greater the dam- 
age to the prestige of the dollar and greater 
the economic costs in terms of the growth 
rate and underutilization of manpower and 
equipment. At the present stage of recoy- 
ery, the monetary policies called for to re- 
store balance-of-payments equillibrium are 
those which would at the same time help 
to sustain the growth of our economy. The 
monetary policies which would eliminate 
our balance-of-payments deficit would at 
the same time act as a brake on excessive 
wage increases, increase productivity and 
stimulate the rate of investment and eco- 
nomic growth. 
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Tribute to the Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week this month was a very 
pertinent reminder of the fact that 
entire generations of men have lived in 
captivity under the most complete re- 
pression in all of history. We in free 
nations should never forget that others 
do not live in freedom; their hopes for 
el democracy should be our wish, 

0. 

Many very fine statements have been 
made for this observance. I was happy 
to see that at least two New Jersey news- 
papers have commented editorially, and 
I ask unanimous consent to have an edi- 
torial from the Plainfield Courier News 
of July 19 and the Elizabeth Daily 
Journal printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Daily Journal, Elizabeth, N.J.. 

July 20, 1962] 


TRIBUTE TO THE CAPTIVE NATIONS 


This is Captive Nations Week, a tribute to 
the turmoil and misery of 180 million people 
the other side of the Iron Curtain. In addi- 
tion to the national observance, set by 
Presidential proclamation, numerous cities 
across the land acknowledge the significance 
of the week with public ceremonies and ut- 
terances of genuine sympathy. 

All this is not a hollow gesture. Only a 
few of the millions can be reached by ma- 
terial gifts but more can hear messages 
broadcast to them—messages of hope and 
cheer and chronicles of life among the free. 

For those in whom a vestige of spirit re- 
mains, the realization that the people of the 
United States—tfriends and often relatives— 
are thinking of them may be solace. We 
should hope that is true and helpful, 

Another benefit can be derived from this 
observance of Captive Nations Week. All 
free people can consider their own fortunate 
status, can reevaluate the benefits of life 
away from totalitarianism. In short they 
are brought to realize that they are blessed 
by freedom from tyranny, from want, from 
despair, 


From the Plainfield (N.J.) Courier News of 
July 19, 1962 
CAPTIVE NATIONS 

America’s third annual observance of 
Captive Nations Week (July 15-21) comes 
when the nuclear stalemate seems to have 
led at least to a momentary relaxation of 
tensions in the cold war. 

The Berlin ultimatum appears to have 
been indefinitely postponed; the trouble- 
some Laotian question has been settled, at 
least on paper (though few believe in its real 
solution). Even the Cuban and Congolese 
problems have lost their immediacy. 


July 25 


Why then should we have a Captive Na- 
tions Week? 

We should remember that for the captive 
peoples behind the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains there is no slackening, or relaxing, of 
strained relations and the threat of famine 
continues. 

Just as the famine in Red China has not 
made Mao Tse-tung relax his hold on the 
suffering Chinese people, so the growing food 
shortages in Eastern Europe and in Russia 
itself have not caused the Communists to 
abandon their rigid program of forced col- 
lectivization of the peasants. 

Captive Nations Week provides the Ameri- 
can people, who enjoy freedom, food, and 
fair play, a chance to show the peoples of 
Eastern Europe that they are not forgotten. 
It provides our Government with a chance 
to capitalize on Soviet weakness by taking 
the initiative in the cold war. 

It can do this by insisting on inclusion of 
the Hungarian problem on the agenda of 
the United Nations General Assembly and 
by remaining steadfast in our refusal to help 
the Communists to solve their problems by 
credits or an expansion of trade. It can do 
it by raising the question of Soviet treaty 
pledges to hold free elections in Eastern 
Europe in all negotiations with the Kremlin 
and by placing the question of the denial of 
the rights of self-determination to the peo- 
ples of east-central Europe on the agenda 
of every session of the U.N. Genera! Assembly. 


Our European Allies Are Concerned 
About the Way We Spend Money— 
Why Aren’t We? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, 2 - 
years ago we heard a lot from New 
Frontier campaigners about the decline 
in America's prestige abroad. For some 
reason those who were singing the song 
the loudest are now mute on the subject 
of our prestige after 18 months under 
the foreign policy of a new administra- 
tion. 

News reports from overseas, however, 
tell the story. Constantine Brown, a 
leading American columnist, reports that 
on his European tour an inevitable ques- 
tion put to him was “Do you really think 
you can spend money like a drunken 
sailor without serious consequences to 
both yourselves and ourselves?” 

Many of us here at home have been 
asking that question too, In fact, the 
mail I am receiving from the people of 
the 10th District of Michigan indicates 
they are more concerned about this ques- 
tion than the Kennedy administration. 

Mr. Brown’s report from Rome, under 
the heading “Decline in America’s Pres- 
tige,” follows: x 


1962 


From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 
July 24, 1962] 

DECLINE IN America’s PRESTIGE—EUROPEANS 
Fezi Untrep STATES Wastes Irs MONEY 
AND Tarres To SLEEP WITH A RATTLESNAKE 

(By Constantine Brown) 


Romzr.—I saw America's prestige beclouded 
in Europe after World War I, when we ap- 
Peared to go back into our isolationist shell. 
But I did not expect to see our prestige and 
influence take such a dip as they have 
recently. 

After the first wur ended Europe became 
irked at the insistence of the Republican 
administrations, which succeeded Woodrow 
Wilson, that the money they had borrowed 
to carry on the war should be repaid. The 
crisp statement of President Coolidge, “They 
hired the money, didn't they?“ caused a wave 
of anti-Americanism throughout the allied 
lands of Europe. 

Some British papers, carried on their mast- 
heads, “Let the Eagle Scream.” Others pic- 
tured’ the traditional Uncle Sam with the 
caption, Uncle Shylock.” In Paris, an Amer- 
ican tourist who had overimbibed and had 
lit. his cigar with a depreciated 5-franc 
note, shouting, It's cheaper than to use a 
match,” had to be rescued from a mob of 
jabbering Frenchmen by the police. 

There was anger among the victorious 
Europeans that America was trying to help 
the cursed Huns out of their economic pre- 
dicament by bringing some order out of the 
exhorbitant reparations demanded by their 
conquerors. The Dawes and Young plans for 
Settling these reparations, while reluctantly 
accepted by the Allied leaders, were strongly 
disapproved by the rank and file. Europe, 
throughout the administrations of Harding, 
Coolidge, and Hoover, had written off Ameri- 
ca as a friendly country. 

All the same, in the back of the minds of 
her leaders there was always the question 
Whether the time might come when Amer- 
ica's immense resources in substance and 
Manpower would be needed again. This 
Premonition proved more than accurate. 
America won the second war for freedom in 
Europe and Asia, and after that war dis- 
Persed her substance to remake a new world 
with Roosevelt's four freedoms as her slogan. 

It is mainly through our efforts that West- 
ern Europe has been reconstructed so rap- 
idly and has reached the point where she is 
ahead of us in economic growth and finan- 
cial stability. The: new Europe which has 
emerged from the devastations of the last 
war is grateful to us. Yet our prestige, par- 
ticularly in the last year, has taken a sharper 
dip than the stock market did on Black Mon- 
day last May. 

We have received friendly warnings that 
no nation throughout history, including the 
farflung Roman Empire, has had inexhaust- 
ible resources, and that unless we trim our 
Sails in domestic and foreign expenditures 
We will be faced with a situation which may 
Make it impossible for our European friends 
to help us—much as they want to. Our 
Present leadership has been warned more 
than once that America is on the way to 
becoming a land of limited possibilities. 
Our economic and military commitments be- 
Come too great a burden. í 

The French, Germans and Italians who 
Owe us money from loans extended to them 
in our lush days are hurrying to repay the 
Money years before the date due, in an ef- 
fort to help the dollar which would other- 
Wise sag in the world market, 

We are not disliked, as was the case after 
World War I; quite the contrary. But Eu- 
Topeans are astonished that Uncle Sam, once 
a sharp horse trader, now shows so little 
Political and economic realism. 

G. Mennen Williams, Assistant Secretary 
Of State for African Affairs, has just con- 
Cluded a tour of European capitals where he 
endeavored to persuade Paris, Bonn and 
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Rome to lavish their taxpayers’ money on 
the underdeveloped peoples. France, he was 
politely told, had spent more than $1.5 bil- 
lion on her former colonies in Africa and 
expects to spend much more in devastated 
Algeria. Germany and Italy—to a lesser ex- 
tent—are giving substantial credits to these 
have-not countries, 

When our allies are urged to follow our 
example with thelr own peace corps, they 
always point to the superb work done by 
the dedicated lifetime missionaries. 

“Where do you people think you are 
going?” is the inevitable question asked your 
reporter. Do your leaders really believe 
you can go to bed with a rattlesnake? Do 
you really believe that you can spend money 
like a drunken sallor without serious conse- 
quences to both yourselves and ourselves?” 

This is the meaning behind our slump 
in prestige. 


Congressional Relations With President 
Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or : 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHAR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, one 
of the Nation’s most authentic news 
magazines, U.S. New & World Report, has 
just published extremely important and 
highly interesting views of 16 Members 
of the Congress on congressional rela- 
tions with President Kennedy. 

It is appropriate that the views ex- 
pressed by Members of the Congress, in- 
cluding Members.of this body, should be 
made a part of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, 
I ask unanimous consent, therefore, 
that the article entitled “What They 
Say About J.F.K.” which appears in the 
June 30, 1962, edition of U.S. News & 
World Report, be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Why is the Kennedy program taking such 
a battering in a Democratic Congress? 

US. News & World Report put that ques- 
tion to influential Members of both Houses, 
representing both parties. 

Their answers, presented here in their own 
words, give an extremely: revealing picture of 
what has gone wrong in the White House 
relations with Capitol Hill. 

More than politics is involved. Resistance 
to Kennedy methods—and goals—cuts across 
usual political lines, 

At their own request, the men quoted be- 
low are not identified by name. 

President Kennedy is going down to one 
defeat after another in a Congress with a 
heavy Democratic majority in each House. 

Why? What explains an almost unprece- 
dented record of defeat for the White House 
proposals on which the President is staking 
his prestige as leader of the party? 

The President has just lost a fight for hos- 
pital insurance for the aged. He is losing, or 
has lost, on tax policy, on farm controls, on 
school aid, and other big issues. 

A White House defeat had just been suf- 
fered on the issue of hospital insurance when 
U.S. News & World Report sought from Mem- 
bers of Congress an explanation of what lies 
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behind the long string of defeats. On the 
medical-care issue, 21 Democratic Senators 
many of them among the party's most prom- 
inent members—had voted against the Pres- 
ident to give him one of his most embarrass- 
ing setbacks. 

How do the Members of Congress them- 
sel ves account for the long string of defeats 
they have administered to the White House? 

The question-and-answer exchange with 
one of the top Democrats in Congress went 
like this: 

Question. How would you explain, off the 
record, all of the trouble the President is 
having with his program in the current ses- 
sion of Congress? 

Answer, Congress simply is more conserva- 
tive than the President. That breeds trouble 
when the President pushes for what he 
wants. 

Question. Is it as simple as that? 

Answer. Yes, I think it is. 

Another important Democrat, a Senator 
who is friendly to the administration and is 
known as moderately "liberal," had a some- 
what more detailed explanation. His answer: 

“There is not much in the President's pro- 
gram for the South, the Midwest, and the 
rural areas. That's where the power lies in 
Congress, and where it will lie for the next 
10 years in spite of the population move to 
the cities. 

“A majority of the Members here are 
rurally oriented and their people back home 
are conservatives—certainly more conserva- 
tive than Kennedy. The President and his 
advisers, or most of them, know all about 
Massachusetts politics or Harvard economics, 
but not so much about the problems of the 
country. 

“The administration is trying to move too 
fast. You can't come up here and try to 
2 regular procedures and get away with 

“The President's advisers are a part of the 
trouble. It's not that there is so much fric- 
tion, it’s just that we do not know them and 
cannot talk their language. 

“As for the Kennedy program, it lacks sex 
appeal. Much of it is old stuff, right off the 
New Deal table. But there are no Franklin 
D. Roosevelts or Rexford Tugwells or Thomas 
Corcorans to give it oomph and make it ex- 
citing and popular.” 

Another Democrat who has watched the in- 
ternal workings of Congress for a decade had 
this to say: 

“Kennedy does not have a firm idea about 
where he is going. His emotions are not 
Involved in his program. 

“The President is one of the new political 
breed. For him politics is An intellectual 
pursuit. He thinks in terms of voting blocs 
and what will appeal to those blocs. The 
idea is that if you can put together enough 
of these blocs you can win an election. It is 
a cold and calculating business, all headwork 
and no emotions, all brain and no heart. 

“These smart young politicians of today's 
world do not let themselves get emotionally 
involved in anything. They do not have a 
do-or-die faith in issues. They play fine 
strategy, but their hearts are not in it. To 
them, a vote-getting issue is more important 
than legislation. 

“Roosevelt's eyes used to light up when 
you mentioned the underprivileged. You 
eatch no gleam in the eyes of these people. 
They play it cool. It is all for strategy. But 
they don’t even play their strategy smartly.” 

On White House strategy, a veteran com- 
mittee chairman raised this point: 

“People up here are coming to resent the 
horde of lobbyists the White House sends to 
the Capitol. A Member of Congress thinks 
he has a responsibility to his district or State 
to decide for himself. But now he encoun- 
ters the President's people everywhere, pur- 
suing him, demanding, some threatening— 
and all trying to tell him what he must do. 
Members talk about it more and more, and 
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the resentment against such tactics is spread- 

A Democratic House Member, liberal!“ in 
his voting, gave more detail on this point: 

“There seems to be a strange misunder- 
standing at the White House about the way 
our Government is run. 

“The White House has a team of men that 
works to get the President's program 
through Congress. These men are called in 
the Capitol White House lobbyists’ and ‘the 
Irish Mafia.’ Whatever you call them, they 
do not seem to understand that the Congress 
is an equal partner of the executive branch 
of Government. They think that the Presi- 
dent can dictate to Congress. That is their 
attitude. 

“These young men come marching up to 
the Capitol. They wheedle and promise and 
threaten. When major legislation is being 
handled on the floor, you will find these men 
in committee offices just off the floor. They 
call in Members just before the vote and try 
all kinds of pressures. 

“One House Member was told that, if he 
did not vote as they wanted him to vote, 
every military base in his district would be 
closed. Several of these were closed later. 
There also have been threats to take defense 
contracts out of congressional districts if 
Members did not vote the administration 
line 


“On one occasion, a White House lobbyist 
tried to invade the House floor to button- 
hole Members. This is in clear violation of 
the rules of the House. 

“I do not know that the President is 
acquainted with the tactics his men are 
using, but he should be told. He served in 
Congress long enough to know better than 
this. His men are trying to deal with Con- 
gress as if it were the Boston City Council. 
They are trying to transfer ward politics to 
the National Capital. It will not work.” 

A southern Democrat, conservative in his 
views, added this note: 

“It’s the advisers Kennedy has around him 
that cause the trouble in Congress. They 
are theorists and classroom fellows with 
impractical ideas and no experience in gov- 
ernment. They are better at speechwriting 
than at legislating.” 

On the Kennedy program itself, an im- 
portant Democrat from a State in the North 
took this approach: 

“When the Senate looks at the Kennedy 
program on its merits, it simply does not 
go over. People are looking down the road 
and they see more and more interference in 
their lives by the Government in Washing- 
ton. Take the farm plan, for example: 
When you examine the plan closely it boils 
down to Government control of the individ- 
ual farmer—a real police state. 

“People are getting worried about these 
big deficits as well. I was a State official 
before I came to Washington, and if we had 
had a fiscal policy like this one in Wash- 
ington, we would have been run out of office 
mighty quick.” 

From a “moderate” Republican in the 
House who speaks for a northern suburban 
district came this: 

“There is too much personal government. 
This dynasty thing is becoming very real to 
Congress. 

A Roman Catholic priest whom I have 
known for a long time told me this week that 
many of his parishioners who supported 
Kennedy are saying that they worry about 
the people around the President and the gen- 
eral direction he is taking in his policies.” 

Said an important Republican Senator 
from the Midwest: 

“I find a growing fear among people back 
home about what is going to happen to free 
enterprise. You would expect this from Re- 
publicans, but I am hearing it from lifelong 

ts. What the President did in the 
steel dispute seems to have frightened a 
great many people. They are asking if we 
are on our way to a regimented economy. 
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“I think the President is an awfully nice 
fellow, and most people in Congress agree. 
But I must say that he needs more personal 
experience to back up his judgment—not the 
experience of his advisers. From that stand- 
point, I would say that the President’s youth 
probably is a handicap in his relations with 
Congress. 

“You should note one more thing: Ken- 
nedy is a minority President. He got only 
49.7 percent of the presidential vote cast in 
1960. That certainly did not demonstrate 
resounding support for his program, and 
Co knows it.” 

A lifelong Democrat, closely associated 
with the leadership of the House for more 
than a quarter of a century, said: 

“Politically, the people in Congress do not 
feel that they owe the President anything. 
A good many of them were elected in 1960 
in spite of his presence on the ticket, rather 
than because his name was there. They feel 
that they have more of a mandate for their 
point of view than he does for his program.” 

A highly placed House Democrat, moder- 
ately “liberal,” who has watched several 
Presidents come and go, made this comment 
on the President’s problems with Congress: 

“Legislation today is highly complicated. 
There are no simple bills. The farm bill was 
hard to understand. So was the medical- 
insurance bill. So is the tax bill. They 
cover a great many things and are highly 
technical. When you try to explain them so 
that people can understand them, you get 
bogged down in details. 

“Pressure groups come along and grab one 
aspect of the legislation and get the people 
confused. The first thing you know, you are 
unable to see the main Issue for the dust. In 
the confusion, Congress goes one way and 
the President goes the other. 

“But Congress thinks it is doing what the 
people want. After all, the Members of Con- 
gress who are voting on the bills in the 
Capitol are the ones who must stand for re- 
election this autumn not the President.” 

A Republican Senator, known as a lib- 
eral,” said this: They don't do their home- 
work at the White House. They don't spend 
enough time working out the details of leg- 
islation so that they can overcome objec- 
tions. A good example is the hospital-insur- 
ance bill, just defeated. We had to work out 
a compromise up here in Congress—the ad- 
ministration didn't do it. 

“If the White House had taken more time 
to work on this subject, the bill would have 

” 

A “liberal” Democratic Senator described 
the situation in this manner: 

“The administration gets too far ahead 
of itself—it simply asks for too much. They 
announce a program at the White House and 
immediately cast Congress in the role of op- 
position by saying that Congress is the ‘real 
obstacle’ to the program. That kind of thing 
does not go over very well up here. 

“Actually, the White House people know 
that what they ask for goes far beyond any- 
one’s expectation of what can be done. Most 
of us who are known as liberals feel that the 
White House has asked for too much, thereby 
creating opposition all over the place. Then 
you have to back away from some of your 
program and it makes you look bad. 

“Out in the country, too, there has been 
an indifference and in some cases a down- 
right opposition to the President's programs 
announced in Washington.” 

A Democrat with many years of experience 
in the House gave this view of the way things 
are handled now in Congress: 

“Not only is the President asking too much, 
but when he is not given what he has de- 
manded he does not know enough to drop the 
subject. He keeps trying to get it by other 
means. This antagonizes Congress and stif- 
fens the opposition to everything he wants. 

“The late Speaker Sam Rayburn used to 
draw up & list of priorities, giving regard 
to what he thought was reasonable for peo- 
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ple who had to get elected. He never fought 
just to create an issue and put people on the 
spot for a campaign. He tried to write laws 
for which he thought there was a real need 
and a President had trouble trying to drive 
him beyond this point. Something quite 
different is happening today. 

“Kennedy has no Judgment about his tim- 
ing for a fight with Congress. Sam Rayburn 
knew when to get into a fight and when to 
stay out of one. He understood when the 
House would never touch a piece of legisla- 
tion. The White House now is driving Speak- 
er McCormack into battles that never should 
be fought.” 

A Democratic Senator who has seen long 
service in both Houses of Congress added 
this view: 

“The old leadership team of Sam Rayburn 
and Lyndon Johnson is being sorely missed. 
Mr. Rayburn knew men and knew how to 
deal with them. He was a bridge between 
the administration and the southern Demo- 
crats. LYNDON JOHNSON was his protege. 
They understood each other. 

“With Rayburn in the House and JOHNSON 
in the Senate, there was a friendly working 
relationship between the two branches. This 
does not exist today, as is evidenced by the 
row over appropriation bills that has tied up 
the executive departments of the Govern- 
ment. 

“There are friends of LYNDON JOHNSON 
in Congress now who are not happy over 
the inactive role into which he has dropped 
as Vice President. They feel that his talents 
could be used to greater purpose. Indeed. 
some are saying that the White House is 
afraid to make real use of LYNDON in the 
Capitol for fear he would make the theorists 
around the President look bad.” 

From a Democratic Senator, long a friend 
of the President, came a comment on the 
President's family in relation to U.S. politics: 

“Many strange things fit into the picture. 
Even the race of the President's youngest 
brother, ‘Teddy,’ for the Senate in Massa- 
chusetts is having an effect, especially among 
the ‘hate Kennedy’ group. 

“There are Senators who speak of this race 
as an insult and a challenge to the prestige 
of the Senate. The reason is this: Senators 
have regarded their branch of Congress as 
one where experience counted. The Senate 
was a place to be sought after a man had 
served as a House Member, as Governor, after 
he had learned about public affairs. 

“Now the Senators see a young man with 
no experience crowding his way into the 
Senate, coming solely on the basis of his 
family name and his money. They do not 
like what they have heard about the tactics 
used. They say it reflects the attitude of 
the Kennedy family toward the whole Gov- 
ernment, that they do not like a Senate seat 
to be used as a toy to pacify a youngster. 

“There also is the view that the Kennedy 
boys are aiming at Speaker JOHN McCormack 
through his nephew, Edward J. McCormack, 
Jr. In the cloakrooms, there is talk that if 
this sort of thing can be done to Speaker 
McCormack, it can be done to any Member 
of Congress. 

“I hate to say it, but even this is having 
an effect upon the President’s program in 
Congress.” 


A Tribute to John B. Little 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1962 
Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, so often 


we take for granted the services of those 
who work for us and fail to express our 
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appreciation for their great assistance. 
One of our faithful workers, John B. 
Little, passed away Sunday, July 22, and 
I want to take this occasion to pay trib- 
ute to him. 

John Little was a goodhearted Chris- 
tian worker. He always did his assign- 
ments as though the whole U.S, Govern- 
Ment depended on him and his accuracy. 
He trained his brain to recall thousands 
of documents by subjects, sponsors, or 
dates and years. He was schooled by 
the Superintendent of the House Docu- 
Ment Room, the late Elmer Lewis, 25 
years ago and seemed to try to imitate 
his technique. This carried over for the 
Present Superintendent of the Document 
Room, Mr. Gilman Udell. I understand 
that he was known to open the Capitol 
Office each morning between the hours 
of 5 and 7. : 


John was a great, typical American, 
dedicated to his family and his life here 
on Capitol Hill. He loved his Capitol. 
He will be long remembered because of 
the fine character he exemplified in his 
everyday life in serving the thousands 
me had occasion to call the Document 

m. 


The words of the following poem ex- 
Press both sympathy for the loss of a 
dear one and the hope of immortality 
and reunion. May they bring to his 
family some comfort: 


There is no death! the stars go down 
To rise upon some other shore 

And bright in heaven's Jeweled crown 
They shine forevermore. 


There is no death! the dust we tread 

Shall change beneath the summer showers 
To golden grain, or mellow fruit, 

Or rainbow-tinted flowers, 


There is no death! although we grieve 
When beautiful familiar forms 
t we have learned to love 
Are torn from our embracing arms; 


They are not dead! they have but passed 
Beyond the mists that blind us here 
Into the new and larger life 
Of that serener sphere. 


Thor disenthralled and glorified, 
They still are here and love us yet; 
e dear ones they have left behind 
They never can forget. 


Appropriations for the Federal Maritime 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day last, during debate on the appro- 
Priation bill for Departments of State, 
lutstiee. Commerce, the judiciary and re- 
ated agencies, the distinguished gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. BONNER], 
chairman of the House Committee on 

erchant Marine and Fisheries, com- 

€nted on appropriations for the Fed- 
tee Maritime Administration for fiscal 
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Also rising on this particular appro- 
priation was the distinguished gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. TOLLEFSON], 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, as well as our distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. MORSE]. 

I wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks of these gentlemen in urging that 
very close attention be given to the per- 
sonnel requirements of the Federal Mari- 
time Commission as a result of the re- 
sponsibility given to them under the re- 
organization plan by this Congress. 

As the gentlemen ably pointed out, 
the work of this Government agency is 
too important to be crippled by an inade- 
quate number of employees. 

I object as strenuously as any Mem- 
ber to increasing the overall number of 
Government employees, but we must be 
very careful in creating new areas of 
Government responsibilities if we are not 
prepared to give them the required man- 
power to do the job. 

I join my colleagues on the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
in praise of the countless hours of 
work by the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney], and the 
other members of his subcommittee. 

My comments are not in the nature of 
criticism but only to express the hope 
that this important agency will not be 
downgraded and that their needs will be 
given every consideration. 


The Nation’s Crisis and the Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN ‘THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Sunday, July 15, 1962, issue of the State 
and Columbia Record, of Columbia, S. C., 
has printed on its editorial page an out- 
standing article by a very respected and 
highly esteemed minister of the South- 
ern Baptist ministry, the Reverend Leslie 
W. Edwards, pastor of the Kilbourne 
Park Baptist Church. His article is en- 
titled “This Nation's Crisis and the 
Church: A Minister Reviews Today's 
Condition and Religion’s Role.” Mr. 
President, I feel that this article is meri- 
torious of consideration and attention 
by the Members of the Senate, and ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 


Printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THis Nation's Crisis AND THE CHURCH— 
A MINISTER Reviews Tovar's CONDITION 
AND RELIGION’s ROLE 

(By the Reverend Leslie W. Edwards, pastor, 

Kilbourne Park Baptist Church) 

Our Nation is facing today its gravest 
crisis in the course of its entire history. 
Even in the throes of civil war, outward 
aggression, and depression the threat to our 
national life has never been so great. For 
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civil war, war with other nations, depression 
and panic were tangible crises to be met 
by the united will and determination of a 
free people with resources to meet the chal- 
lenge. In time of danger this Nation, as a 
democracy of free people, has always met 
with strength and unity the threat to its 
existence. 

But the crisis today is more acute and 
more dangerous because it is not that of out- 
ward aggression, but of changing ideologies 
and principles resulting from the enervating 
creeping paralysis of welfare statism and 
centralized authority. 

Our basic principles and policies are being 
eroded and changed by the prevalent trend 
toward a socialistic state and the assump- 
tion of power by a power-seeking Central 
Government. More and more do we find our 
individual rights and our States rights be- 
ing invaded and set aside, purchased by 
grants from a paternalistic Federal Govern- 
ment or seized under various kinds of 
threats and coercion. 

HOW IT BEGAN 

The great depression in the early thirties 
gave a springboard into the creation of the 
welfare state. Under Franklin D. Roosevelt 
the current trend began, and has continued 
with increasing tempo. Subsidies, grants, 
aids of various kinds, public welfare pro- 
grams—strengthening the coercive power of 
the Federal Government and dooming the 
American tradition of individual resource- 
fulmess—have been the tool of those who 
are leading us away from our traditional 
principle of free enterprise and free men in 
a free society. 

Likewise has the rise of minority groups, 
pressure groups, labor unions with increas- 
ingly strong demands affected our basic pol- 
icy. i 

For these are potentially strong bloc-vot- 
ing groups, and a political party or govern- 
ment anxious to retain or gain power caters 
to their demands. 

Add to this the current worldwide trend 
toward socialism and communism, or demo- 
cratic totalitarianism (if such is possible); 
the one-world idea advanced by Willkie, and 
carried to the extreme since his time, and 
resulting in the self-imposed task on the 
part of our Nation to rehabilitate a whole 
world, often at our own expense and at the 
cost of the good will of those we tried to 
help; the open and outspoken conflict be- 
tween our Nation and the communistic bloc; 
and the soft policy we have followed in try- 
ing to appease our enemies—all these have 
—— our basic national policy and out- 
ook. 

CHANGING COURT 

As a result of all these factors, we find 
radical and drastic changes in our national 
life. The Supreme Court, assuming power 
to itself, issues directives resulting from its 
own social g¢hinking rather than from the 
intent and meaning of the Constitution, 
and we are directed to obey these direc- 
tives as the law of the land. Legislation 
by Executive decree has also been accepted 
and the legislative branch in matters it 
wishes to press. 

The Congress, with its desire to remain 
in power, blindly permits this usurpation 
of its own authority in the desire to win 
political power and bloc votes for the dom- 
inant party. 

States rights are being invaded and set 
aside, as well as the rights of individual 
citizens. 

The changing attitude of the citizenry of 
our Nation is seen in the fact that these 
things can happen. Too many of our citi- 
zens are receiving favors, doles, employment, 
or patronage from the Central Government 
and are unwilling to sacrifice this personal 
gain for the common good. The loss of per- 
sonal integrity and rugged Individualism is 
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seen when workers demand more and more 
for doing less and less; when rigid controls 
are accepted by the most independent class 
of all, the farmers, and when, with clear 
conscience, we accept money for not planting 
crops and not increasing industrial output. 

Even when abusés are discovered in public 
relief governmental decree prevents remedy, 
Medicare is another step toward a socialistic 
state. 

RIGHTS INFRINGED À 

Two traditional rights of the States, which 
were designed to prevent the encroachment 
of the Federal Government, are now being 
successfully invaded by the centralized Gov- 
ernment. Voting rights have always been 
the province of the State. Requirements for 
registration and voting have traditionally 
and by law been left to the State. 

But now the Federal Government, through 
its Department of Justice, by investigation, 
decree, coercion and threat is attempting 
(and succeeding) to determine the voting 
practices within the States. 

The other right of the State, that of ad- 
ministering its educational system, has also 
been invaded by the Federal Government. 
The Supreme Court set the pattern by its 
desegregation decree, and the Government 
is using the threat of court decisions, execu- 
tive decrees, and withholding of Federal aid 
to schools in an effort to make the States 
conform to its dictates. 

Here again we are permitting this invasion 
by the desire for higher salaries, and new 
school buildings provided by a central 
government. 

If and when the Federal Government does 
succeed in directing the school programs 
of the States, then States rights become a 
thing of the past. 

In a recent broadcast covering the Gover- 
nor's conference, Richard Harkness said that 
“the States have declined as units of gov- 
ernment.” This is a frank recognition of 
the changing concept of government—a rad- 
ical departure from the clear protection of 
the rights of “sovereign” States as guaran- 
teed under the Constitution. 

THE REAL DANGER 


Unless the trend is reversed it will not 
be long before we are a nation governed en- 
tirely from Washington, with the States 
little more than puppet States subject to 
the dictates and administration of a strong 
Federal Government. 

When this does happen, then individual 
rights are lost. Any section of the country 
will be subject to the coercion and dis- 
criminatory action of the Central Govern- 
ment. 

This Is already seen in the attempted op- 
pression of the South and the vindictiveness 
displayed by many toward the southern way 
of life. 

Efforts are reportedly being made to pre- 
vent industry from moving south, not only 
by labor unions but by officials of Govern- 
ment as well. Without States rights a Cen- 
tral Government will be enabled to force any 
section into conformity or suppression. 

As a result of this trend, the personal 
lives of the citizenry are being affected. The 
cultural and educational order is being 
changed, with the denial to individuals as 
to the right of choice of associates. Differ- 
ences of cultural background, educational 
interest and foundation, social preferences 
are being ignored in the mass drive for regi- 
mentation and integration. And while the 
assumed rights of minorities are being ad- 
vanced and protected, the real rights of the 
great majority are being destroyed and for- 
gotten. 

CHURCH'S PART 

In all of this the church hes a tremendous 
and vital responsibility. While it must re- 
spect and maintain the principle of separa- 
tion of church and state, it must champion 
the rights of the people and lift a propinetic 
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voice against encroaching evil, whether it be 
personal, social, or governmental. 

The church, of course, must remain aloof 
from a sponsorship of any particular form of 
government and must work within the 
framework of democracy, monarchy, or re- 
public, unless it be a government opposed to 
religion. The church must forever remain 
the champion of the people and the voice 
of conscience for a people. 

But the church is confused. On the one 
hand a socialistic trend seemingly sponsors 
the benevolent and humanitarian projects 
for which the church must stand. 

Care of the poor, aged, destitute—these are 
within the realm of the church's concern. 
The rights and dignity of the individual 
man, and his protection from exploitation 
are well within the province of the church. 

Thus many within the church have em- 
braced such projects as medicare, labor 
unionism, integration, current rellef and 
public welfare programs, and other such 
kindred things without golng deeper than a 
superficial feeling that these things are em- 
braced in the tenets of religion. 

But on the other hand, the church believes 
implicitly in the integrity of the individual 
and his responsibility to society. It believes 
in benevolence toward those really needing 
care without hope of reciprocity, and is dis- 
turbed when benevolence is used for ex- 
ploitation and for political gain. It, of 
course, believes in the fair treatment of the 
wor! m—it also believes in the 
equally fair treatment of his employer. 

IT IS MISLED 


It believes in government as being neces- 
sary and right, but it equally believes in the 
freedom of the Individual soul from oppres- 
sion, coercion, and threat. 

What the church fails to see is that the 
socialistic and communistic adherents seek 
to lull the church to sleep by subtly advanc- 
ing seemingly benevolent proposals, but seek 
to destroy the church by radically changing 
the intent, spirit, and purpose of such pro- 


grams. 

That the church needs to restudy the 
current trends in the light of its own re- 
sponsibility and basic philosophy goes with- 
out saying. Certain things might be noted. 

The church must stand for the construc- 
tive responsibility of the individual toward 
society. Its teaching of stewardship is cen- 
tered on its belief that man is a steward of 
his possessions and life, and that these must 
be used to contribute to society. The Chris- 
tian citizen will, if possible, contribute more 
to society than he draws from it. ‘ 

The state, society, and the individual will 
become stronger when the principle of re- 
sponsibility is the free expression of the Indi- 
vidual. But the socialistic welfare state will 
seize the possessions of those who have to 
give to those who have not (with a cut for 
the administrative officials) and thus creates 
two evils—a resentful, oppressed productive 
group and a parasitic, indolent group who 
had rather receive than give. 

GETTING THE VOTE 


Naturally a government wishing to remain 
in power will cater to this latter group in 
exchange for its yoting power. The principle 
of individual responsibility was early ad- 
vanced by the Jewish nation in its mandate 
that those who did not work did not eat. 
Thus the church must insist on each man, 
as far as he is able, contributing to society 
and thus building its strength and responsi- 
bility. 

Again, the church insists on personal 
moral integrity. “Thou shalt not steal” is 
a basic commandment and may be applicd 
in more realms than housebreaking or lar- 
ceny. To accept more pay for doing less 
work than one is capable of doing; to re- 
ceive money for not producing; to live (if 
one is able to produce) on the bounty of 
those who do produce—these are just as 
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truly stealing as is an open act of burglary. 

This the welfare state sponsors with many 
® learned and sociological argument—but 
the fact remains that a man owes to his em- 
ployer his best, and he owes to society his 
self support and more. 

When the State passes from socialistic to 
communistic, then all of the citizens are 
forced to produce for the benefit not of 
themselves but of the State and its rulers. 
The church needs to adopt a hard and realis- 
tic attitude in an effort to impress the prin- 
ciple of honesty in corporate living. 


WRONG CAUSES 


In the matter of public welfare and relief 
the well-being of the recipient needs to be 
considered as well as the responsibility of 
the giver. To sponsor immorality by con- 
tinuing relief to each child born out of wed- 
lock—to sponsor idleness and sponging on 
one's fellowmen by continuing rellef to 
those who are able but who will not work— 
to encourage these people to sell their votes 
for gain—those are inconsistent with basic 
religion. The church has lost much by 
turning over its charity and benevolence to 
the State or to private institutions, and has 
removed from benevolence its spiritual basis 
and good. 

The early church ministered to the needy 
as an act of loye—the State ministers to 
them now in a spirit of coldness and hopes 
for gain, 

In the matter of human rights and dig- 
nity, the church needs to remember that 
good will, peaceful coexistence and respect 
are never forced by a law or coercion, but 
only as a spirit or voluntary respect and love 
is developed. The attempt to force good will 
and equality of citizenship by law only 
creates mutual distrust, strife, ill will; and 
lends itself to the exploitation of the 
minority groups by vote hungry politicians. 

RIGHT COURSE 


Often when these minority groups are 
given concessions by law, they lose more by 
greater danger of exploitation and the loss 
of friendship and rights developed slowly 
through the years. The church must recog- 
nize the basic dignity and worth of every 
individual, but it must foster that which 
will, in the long run, work for the ultimate 
good of each man and of every man, This 
can only be done through the spiritual 
growth of loye, respect, and good will, not by 
a destructive, rapid breakdown by coercion 
or law. s 

In the light of all of this, the church needs 
to remember that its faith is not only emo- 
tional and sentimental, but practical and 
reasonable as well. It needs to dig beneath 
the surface to see the spiritual principles 
and needs, and to stand firm against the 
weakening of human Integrity, morality. 
and good by political welfare schemes, For, 
of a truth, the church works for its ow? 
destruction in its support of welfare statism 
as well as the destruction of responsible. 
free citizenship. For it can be said of the 
State, the church, or the individual “for 
what doth it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?” 


Decline in America’s Prestige: Europeans 
Feel United States Wastes Money and 
Tries To Sleep With a Rattlesnake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Constantine Brow? 
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; written from Rome and published in the 
Evening Star on Tuesday, July 24, 1962, 
gives some firsthand observations as to 
why the prestige of the United States is 
at a low ebb in foreign countries. 

It seems to me that Mr. Brown's view- 
point should be given serious considera- 
tion by all Members of Congress as well 
as the executive branch. 

The article follows: 

DECLINE IN AMERICA’S PRESTIGE 
(By Constantine Brown) 

Rome—I saw America's prestige beclouded 
in Europe after World War I, when we ap- 
peared to go back into our isolationist shell. 
But I did not expect to see our prestige and 
Influence take such a dip as they have re- 
cently. 

After the first war ended Europe became 
irked at the insistence of the Republican 
Administrations, which succeeded President 
Woodrow Wilson, that the money they had 
borrowed to carry on the war should be re- 
Paid. The crisp statement of President 
Coolidge, “They hired the money, didn't 
they?" caused a wave of anti-Americanism 
throughout the allied lands of Europe. 

Some British papers carried on their mast- 
heads, “Let the Eagle Scream.“ Others pic- 
tured the traditional Uncle Sam with the 
Caption, Uncle Shylock.” In Paris, an 
American tourist who had overimbibed and 
had Ut his cigar with a depreciated 5-franc 
Note, shouting, It's cheaper than to use a 
Match,” had to be rescued from a mob of 
labbering Frenchmen by the police. 

There was anger among the victorious Eu- 
Tropeans that America was trying to help the 
cursed Huns out of their economic predica- 
Ment by bringing some order out of the ex- 
orbitant “reparations” demanded by their 
conquerors. The Dawes and Young plans for 
Settling these reparations, while reluctantly 
accepted by the Allied leaders, were strongly 
disapproved by the rank and file. Europe, 
throughout the administrations of Harding, 
Coolidge, and Hoover, had written off Amer- 
ica as a friendly country. 

All the same, in the back of the minds of 
her leaders there was always the question 
Whether the time might come when 
America’s immense resources in substance 
and manpower would be needed again. This 
Premonition proved more than accurate. 
America won the second war for freedom 
in Europe and Asia, and after that war dis- 
Persed her substance to remake a new world 
With Roosevelt's four freedoms as her 
Slogan. 

It Is mainly through our efforts that West- 
ern Europe has, been reconstructed 80 
Tapidly and has reached the point where 
She is ahead of us in economic growth and 
financial stability. The mew Europe 
Which has emerged from the devastations 
Of the last war is grateful to us. Yet our 
Prestige, particularly in the last year, has 
taken a sharper dip than the stock market 
did on Black Monday last May. 

We have received friendly warnings that 
NO nation throughout history, including the 
far-fung Roman Empire, has had inex- 

ustible resources, and that unless we trim 
dur sails in domestic and foreign expendi- 
tures we will be faced with a situation which 
May make it impossible for our European 
Triends to help us—much as they want to. 

present leadership has been warned 
More than once that America is on the way 
to becoming “a land of limited possibilities.” 

economic and military commitments 
have become too great a burden. 

The French, Germans, and Italians who 
Owe us money from loans extended to them 

Our lush days are hurrying to repay the 

ey years before the date due, in an 
mort to help the dollar which would other- 
sag in the world market. 

We are not disliked, as was the case after 
World War I; quite the contrary. But Eu- 
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ropeans are astonished that Uncle Sam, once 
a sharp horse trader, now shows so little 
political and economic realism. 

G. Mennen Williams, Assistant Secretary 
of State for African Affairs, has just con- 
cluded a tour of European capitals where he 
endeavored to persuade Paris, Bonn, and 
Rome to lavish their taxpayers’ money on 
the underdeveloped peoples. France, he was 
politely told, had spent more than $1.5 bil- 
lion on her former colonies in Africa and 
expects to spend much more in devastated 
Algeria, Germany and Italy—to a lesser 
extent—are giving substantial credits to 
these have-not countries. 

When our allies are urged to follow our 
example with their own Peace Corps, they 
always point to the superb work done by 
the dedicated lifetime missionaries. 

“Where do you people think you are 
going?” is the inevitable question asked 
your reporter. “Do your leaders really be- 
lieve you can go to bed with a rattlesnake? 
Do you really believe that you can spend 
money like a drunken sailor without serious 
consequences to both yourselves and our- 
selves?” 

This is the meaning behind our slump in 
prestige. 


Governmental Role in Promoting Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
the Department of Commerce journal, 
International Commerce, published an 
article entitled “Government Has Far- 
Reaching Role To Play in Promoting $35 
Billion Annual Trade.” 

I quote: 

The merchandise trade of the United States 
now approaches $85 billion a year, Almost 
all of this trade is conducted by private en- 
terprise. Yet, the U.S. Government has a 
far-reaching role to play with respect to it. 


Reflecting further upon the Govern- 
ment role in international commerce, I 
ask unanimous consent to have the re- 
mainder of the article by Eugene M. 
Braderman, Director of the Bureau of 
International Programs, printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GOVERNMENT Has FAR-REACHING Rote To 
PLAY IN PROMOTING 635 BILLION ANNUAL 
‘TRADE 
One of the main functions of Government 

is that of promoting and fostering US. for- 

eign commerce. The Department of Com- 
merce is the principal agency engaged in 
this task. For its oversea operations the 

Department of Commerce utilizes the For- 

eign Service of the United States. The De- 

partment of Agriculture is responsible for 
the promotion of U.S. trade in agricultural 
products, and the Department of the Interior 
is similarly engaged in the fields of fisheries 
and minerals. The Export-Import Bank in 
its lending and guarantee programs is also 
engaged in the promotion of US. exports. 
SERVICES PROVIDED 

The Department of Commerce fosters and 
promotes the trade of the United States 
through two principal means. The first in- 
volves the development of an international 
economic climate in which trade may prosper 
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and is carried on in cooperation with the 
Department of State and other agencies 
US. efforts to seek trade liberalization and 
the removal of foreign discrimination 
against American goods are examples of 
this, The other effort is carried forward 
through the provision of information and 
advisory services to American business con- 
cerns engaged in foreign trade. 

These services are provided to exporters, 
importers, industry in general, financial in- 
stitutions, transportation companies, travel 
agencies, and other firms engaged in inter- 
national business. They are carried forward 
through personal contact, by telephone, by 
letters, and through the issuance of a wide 
variety of publications which are designed 
to serve specific needs of those engaged in 
foreign trade. 

In addition, the Department of Commerce 
provides a channel through which the ex- 
perience of American business concerns may 
be brought to bear on the development of 
Government policies and programs in the 
field of foreign commerce. It also provides 
a means by which private enterprise may be 
mobilized to serve national objectives. 

This is particularly important today. The 
United States now faces a wholly changed 
international economic situation from that 
which existed at the end of World War II. 
In the immediate post-war period, the United 
States was primarily concerned with rebuild- 
ing the war-torn economies of other nations. 
American goods sold themselves to the ex- 
tent that other countries were able to pay 
for them. During that period, our concern 
was the “dollar gap.” Now, however, the 
other industrial nations of the world have 
reconstructed their economies and rebuilt 
their monetary reserves and are competing 
strongly for world markets. Newly independ- 
ent nations have also come upon the scene 
and require assistance if their economies are 
to grow and prosper, Regional trade group- 
ings are coming into being. The impact of 
Communist expansionism is still another fac- 
tor of great importance. 

Because of these developments and result- 
ing U.S. commitments the former dollar gap, 
or tendency to a surplus, has been replaced 
by a deficit in the U.S. balance-of-payments. 
Therefore, our export markets are more im- 
portant to the Nation than ever before. 

In recognition of this changed situation the 
Department of Commerce is today spear- 
heading a national export expansion program 
with the aim of improving our balance-of- 
payments position through increased U.S. 
exports. All of the trade promotion facil- 
ities of the Department are being put into 
high gear to accomplish the job. The Secre- 
tary of Commerce has established a National 
Export Expansion Council and a number of 
regional councils throughout the United 
States to give its program the widest possible 
publicity and to mobilize all parts of the 
country. 

The commercial activities of the Foreign 
Service are being expanded and given higher 
priority. The Department of Commerce is 
stepping up its services to U.S. business firms 
interested in foreign markets and reaching 
out to attract firms not before active in 
foreign trade. Everything possible is being 
done to spur American business to use 
abroad the highly developed competitive 
techniques that it has used so successfully 
at home. 

The cornerstone of current U.S, trade policy 
is the trade agreements program. The basic 
legislative authority for this program is pro- 
vided by the Trade Agreements Act of 1934, 
as amended, and the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1951, as amended. The 1934 
act was extended in 1937, 1940 and 1943 with- 
out significant amendments. 

Under the 1934 act the President was 
authorized to make trade agreements with 
foreign countries in which individual U.S. 
duty rates could be reduced from the 1930 
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rates by up to 50 percent in exchange for 
similar reduction in foreign tariffs on U.S. 
goods. This authority was used to conclude 
bilateral trade agreements with 29 countries. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend and revise my remarks, I wish 
to insert my Washington Report No. 15 
dated July 19, 1962, on the subject of 
“Foreign Aid.” 

The report follows: 

Your CONGRESSMAN Reponts From WASHING- 
TON: Durwarp G. HALL, SEVENTH- DISTRICT, 
MISSOURI 
The House of Representatives has passed 

a bill authorizing an additional $4.9 billion 

in foreign aid. An effort was made to ban 

any American funds for Communist govern- 
ments in Poland and Yugoslavia, but we 
lacked the necessary votes. Nevertheless, we 

did place certain restrictions on such aid, 

although differences must still be worked 

out in conference between the House and 

Senate versions. 

The record shows that the United States 
has spent over $2 billion in foreign aid in 
Yugoslavia over the last 12 years. This 
amounts to over $415,000 a day. 

If the Yugoslav Communists allowed a 
Gallup poll to be taken—which they don't 
it surely would reveal that only a handful 
of people In that country are even remotely 
aware of our help. 

Nor is our assistance to Yugoslavia limited 
merely to foreign aid. At the present time, a 
high ranking officer in the Yugoslav Army is 
being given American instruction in the art 
of warfare at the Command and General 
Staff School in Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

Experience over the past 20 years has 
demonstrated the futility of attempting to 
win over Communist governments with 
handouts. The head of the Polish govern- 
ment in exile stated in London that our 
giveways serve only to “aid the Communists.” 
Yet, Polish-American organizations in 
Chicago bombarded the Congress with tele- 
grams urging continued aid to Poland. 

While our aid has gone to Poland, that 
country has promised 7 million rubles to 
Communist North Vietnam, and consider- 
able Polish aid has gone to sustain Castro 
in power in Cuba. 

Congressional investigations and reports 
of waste and inefficiency have failed to 
penetrate the State Department “Redtape 
Curtain“ and are largely an exercise in 
futility. 

Any crystal ball gazer can predict that next 
year’s investigations will disclose new ex- 
amples of such waste, just as they have in 
past years. Equally predictable will be the 
lack of corrective action by the bureaucracy. 

The Netherlands is a NATO partner, but 
we are busily shoring up Indonesia's mili- 
tary establishment. Portugal is a NATO ally, 
but we are selling military equipment to 
India which seized Portuguese Goa. 

The Arab refugees whom we help with 
our substantial U.N. contribution have be- 
come political pawns of the Arab govern- 
ments that we help sustain. Yet those same 
governments do not allow American Con- 
gressmen of Jewish descent to travel across 
their countries in pursuit of official duties. 
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We have poured out foreign aid to support 
the independence of Laos while we urged a 
coalition government which leans heavily 
toward the Communists. 

The Laos coalition government includes a 
known Communist and a Communist sym- 
pathizer in its troikalike arrangement. They 
will exercise a veto over the use of American 
military and economic aid, which could well 
be used against our other allies in southeast 
Asia, 

Ironically, the Western sympathizer does 
control the Minister of Economics, making 
sure that the corridor for American aid re- 
mains open. 

There also is reason to marvel at the lax 
accounting procedures used by the State 
Department. The unexpended balances of 
the forelgn assistance program are estimated 
at $6.6 billion at the end of this fiscal year. 

The report of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee sta survey team after a visit to three 
countries and an admittedly hurried review 
of the hoarding of unused funds found: 
“that there may be substantial hidden re- 
serves available in all countries which are 
being held either to finance planned opera- 
tions in future years or to meet future re- 
quirements.” 

Counterpart funds (reparations or pur- 
chase moneys deposited in foreign banks for 
U.S. use) totaling $8 billion cannot be con- 
verted into U.S. dollars by seven such coun- 
tries’ decrees, even for specific use of Ameri- 
can personne] administering our aid In these 
countries. 

No one knows, not even those administer- 
ing the program, the magnitude of idle 
money. It seems reasonable to me that 
Congressmen responsible for voting tax dol- 
lars ask that we pause long enough to find 
out how much money can be recovered. 

Though our foreign aid program is sup- 
posed to be a form of “economic warfare 
against communism,” I suspect we would 
still be fighting World War TI if our military 
tactics had been no better than our “eco- 
nomic warfare tactics" described above. 

When the administration closed our fiscal 
books on June 30, we were approximately $7 
billion in the red for the past year. In 
reality, we are not spending cash dollars on 
foreign aid, because we do not have it to 
spend. We are borrowing from our children 
by adding to the national debt, and thus 
limiting their ability to meet the problems of 
their day by having to pay for our self- 
indulgence. 

Passage of the foreign ald bill with no 
holds barred on aid to Communist countries 
is belng hailed as a victory for the adminis- 
tration. That may be, but I view it as a 
defeat for the American people. 

Durwarn G. HALIL, 
Member of Congress. 


Pattern of Recent Decisions of the U.S. 
Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Allendale County Citizens of Allendale, 
S. C., is noted for its strong and eloquent 
editorial comments, which are written by 
its able editor and publisher, Mr. Tom 
O'Connor. I am pleased to call to the 
attention of the Senate an editorial of 
July 20, 1962, of the Allendale County 
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Citizen entitled entitled “Dictatorship in 
the Court.” I ask unanimous consent 
that this article be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DICTATORSHIP IN THE COURT? 

The pattern of unanimity, with just 
enough dissent to disguise a pattern, in re- 
cent decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court, is 
sufficiently plain to allow at least a suspi- 
cion that decisions are often dictated, rather 
than arrived at by men thinking their way 
through legal swamps. 

The pattern points fo a desire to mold 
public opinion and to secure public support 
for programs and plans which are not in the 
realm of a free republic. The pattern sug- 
gests a political purpose and fulfillment of a 
promise. It suggests, strongly suggests, that 
the Court is dominated by some powerful 
personality which Is able to hold down op- 
position and does so with an iron hand. 

Many of the Justices are tired, old men, 
past the age of retirement in other fields 
of endeavor, As businessmen, industrialists, 
professional practitioners, they would long 
ago have been put out to pasture. 

Their physical and mental alertness is 
open to question. That they could resist 
insistent and badgering argument is doubt- 
ful. For the sake of peace and quiet they 
can be suspected of terminating argument 
by agreement, perhaps convinced, their own 
days numbered, that it will not matter much 
in a distant future. 

That, in the recent prayer decision, only 
one man could come out with any argument 
against the Court in the case, is a remarkable 
thing, considering the nuances and varied 
aspects of the question before the Court. 

Justice Stewart says, “With all respect, I 
think the Court has misapplied a great con- 
stitutional principle. I cannot see how an 
Official religion is established by letting those 
who want to say a prayer say it. On the con- 
trary, I think that to deny the wish of these 
schoolchildren to join in reciting this prayer 
is to deny them the opportunity of sharing 
in the spiritual heritage of our Nation.” 

Are these not reasonable conclusions? Do 
you suppose that in any group of nine men, 
eight of those left would say this one is 
wrong? Certainly not if any thought had 
gone into the idea. 

The Justices should begin asking them- 
selves what they owe, not to their masters, 
but to their fellow citizens and then, safe in 
their positions kick over the traces and dis- 
play at least some semblance of the indi- 
viduality and intellectual integrity the Na- 
tion demands of men In their situation. 


What Old Glory Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr. Speaker, many 
people spend so much time watching 
television these days that I think we 
sometimes tend to forget the dedicated 
individuals who devote their time to pro- 
viding good music, accurate news re- 
porting and other public services on 
radio. 

Mr. Thomas S. Carr, vice president of 
WBAL in Baltimore, and his staff are 
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such dedicated individuals, Last month 
Mr. Carr expressed his concern regard- 
ing the lethargic attitude of the average 
citizen in flying the flag on important 
holidays. Not content with expressing 
concern, Mr. Carr asked a member of the 
WBAL radio news staff, Mr. Al Quinn, 
to write an appropriate editorial on why 
everyone should display our flag to 
Stimulate interest in this tradition, 

Al promptly wrote such an inspiring 
article, it was transcribed by a member 
of the WBAL announcing staff with the 

music background “America” and was 
broadcast 15 times on Flag Day, 10 times 
on July 3 and 10 times on July 4. The 
Public immediately evidenced its inter- 
est in this article by calling station 
WBAL requesting copies of it. Mr. Carr 
then arranged to have this tremendous 
bit of writing printed, with a back- 
ground picture of the Iwo Jima Memo- 
rial, and gave complimentary copies to 
all who requested same. County boards 
of education have asked for up to 10,000 
Copies for distribution to schoolchildren. 

I firmly believe we have one of the 
finest radio stations in the country in 
WBAL and I would like to take this op- 
Portunity to commend the management 
and staff for their continuing policy of 
Providing the best service to the public. 

I also feel that such patriotic en- 
deavors should be encouraged and the 
efforts of Mr. Al Quinn and radio sta- 
tion WBAL should be brought to the at- 
tention of the public. That is why I 
ask that this splendid editorial, “What 
Old Glory Means,” be inserted in the 
ConcressionaL Record. It is as follows: 

Wat OLD GLORY MEANS 

“Why fly the flag?" the young man asked. 
“Long ago, when it was young—well, it was 
different then: it was novel; the thing to do. 

t now the flag is old, and the custom long 
Sutmoded.” 

The old man emiled. “Yes,” he said, “the 

is old now, but then it always has been 

old. Remember? It was Old Glory way 
back there on Cowpens field, where Howard’s 
Men endowed it with the name of love. And 
it was old, and tattered too, the day it flew 
der Brooklyn’s stubborn stand by Small- 
Wood's bold command. It wes older still, of 
at Fort McHenry when, waving in the 
Morning breeze, it inspired a hymn of noble 
y. Tes, son, that banner of beauty was 

even old when its stars and stripes were 
Stitched with loving care by Betsy Ross. As 
did as man’s hatred of tyranny, his yearning 
for freedom, and his love of liberty won. 
Its origins indeed go back to ctvilization’s 
dawn. But, in its ageless beauty, it 

Still is young. Young enough to quicken the 
beat of the soldier's heart at its morning 
„ and moisten his eves with sentiment 

at its vesper-time descent. And to symbolize 
€ sailor’s love for the ship on which he 
Sails. Tt is so beautiful in its lasting youth 
that men still would die to keep it from the 
dust. Tes, the fing is young enough to bear 
new stars and mark the new additions to the 
Tamity of the States, And, at least to these 
old eyes, its youth takes on new bloom as 

w nations emerge in pattern after that 
for which it proudly stands. Why fly the 
* ? Well, perhaps the answer's there. 

du need not fiy the fing, for there is none 
to Say you must. The choice is freely yours. 

t's what Old Glory means,” 

From its dusty box the youth unfurled the 
flag and placed it In its holder on the porch. 
He looked through misty eyes and said: “I 

I never saw the flag before.” 
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Colorado Hospitals Need Assistance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
` Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I am 
constantly impressed with the over- 
whelming need for funds for hospital 
construction and modernization in my 
State of Colorado. 

Private individuals and groups, es- 
pecially staff doctors, have made enor- 
mous financial contributions for expan- 
sion of our hospitals, but they can not 
bear this heavy burden alone. 

In ‘addition, the Hill-Burton hospital 
construction program has made valuable 
matching funds available to many Col- 
orado hospitals. 

But with all of this help there still re- 
mains a pressing need for additional 
sources of assistance, and I am pleased 
that a bill has been introduced to fulfill 
this purpose. 

This bill is S. 3407, the Hospital Mod- 
ernization Act of 1962, and the follow- 
ing is a statement I prepared at the 
time I became a cosponsor of S. 3407. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
statement which I have prepared on the 
subject. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHN A. CARROLL ON 
HOsprraL MODERNIZATION ACT OF 1962 

I am pleased to join Senator CLARK and 
several other distinguished colleagues in 
sponsoring the Hospital Modernization Act 
of 1962 (8.3407). 

The hospitals in my State of Colorado are 
presently faced with a severe shortage of 
funds, both for new construction and for 
modernization of existing facilities. 

I supported the full $150 million appropria- 
tion for the Hill-Burton program in the 
Labor-Health, Education, and Welfare appro- 
priations bill in order that Hill-Burton activ- 
ities in Colorado could continue to operate 
at their present level. 

However, even these funds are not suf- 
ficient to meet the hospital needs my State 
will be attempting to fill in the next few 
years. l 

Dr. Roy L. Cleere, State director ot public 
health, has pointed out to me that “the rapid 
growth of the State has resulted in unprece- 
dented demands for increased numbers of 
beds and expanded hospital services.” 

In Denver, for example, hospitals have 
waited 15 years to receive Hill-Burton assist- 
ance and currently are recelving only 16 per- 
cent Hill-Burton participation rather than 
45 percent authorized because of limitation 
of funds. 

A 1960 Public Health Service survey showed 
that in Colorado there was a $61 million back- 
log of modernization needs, not including 
those in the vital category of nursing homes, 
and this figure has undoubtedly become 
larger since then. 

This nationwide survey was made by the 
Public Health Service to ascertain the mod- 
ernization and replacement needs of the 
Nation's hospitals, and it was found that the 
projected national cost was $3.6 billion, 
nearly four times the current rate of annual 
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construction expenditures in the entire 
health facilities field. 

In light of the benefits this will provide 
toward improving Colorado hospitals, I am 
more than pleased to add my support to 
S. 3407. I have been advised that the 
initial cost of the modernization program 
outlined in this bill is not expected to exceed 
$100 million per year. In view of the tre- 
mendous personal sacrifices being made by 
staff doctors and other yoluntary donors to 
hospital modernization, I consider this to be 
& moderate amount of help by the Federal 
Government. 

It is my undorstanding that the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare is 
presently considering a similar proposal for 
presentation to Congress next year. How- 
ever, the Clark bill does reflect the general 
aims of the administration's program for 
modernization of our Nation's hospitals, and 
I am confident that S. 3407 is a significant 
step in the right direction. 

Although action may not be forthcoming 
in this session of Congress, we must begin 
now to focus attention on this crucial pro- 
gram of hospital needs. It is vital that con- 
crete proposals be set forth so that interested 
groups can offer their reactions and sug- 
gestions. 

This is a well-conceived measure, and I am 
giad to endorse its important purpose. 


Twentieth Anniversary of the WAVES 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this 
month, the WAVES celebrate their 20th 
anniversary. 

Recently, the All Hands published an 
article on the splendid way in which the 
Waves—during these 20 years—have 
outstandingly served our counrty. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WAVES CELEBRATE Two DECADES IN THE NAVY 
(By Dan Kasperick, JO1, U.S. Navy) 

This month the Waves celebrate their 20th 
anniversary as part of the naval establish- 
ment. From a small group of women, quali- 
fied to perform just a few jobs, the organi- 
zation has developed into an integral part 
of the Navy. Today, women serve in 21 Navy 
enlisted ratings. Many commissioned wom- 
en officers serve at naval activities ashore 
and overseas—and one is now serving at sea 
(aboard a military transport). P 

Although the establishment of the Waves 
in July 1942 was the first major step the 
United States had taken to integrate them 
into the Navy, women had long before served 
in a military status. The Navy's first women 
were nurses—the Navy Nurse Corps was 
established in 1908. 

The history of women in the Navy began 
to expand in World War I. In March 1917, 
Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels in- 
augurated the Naval Research program for 
Yeoman F, later popularized as “Yeoman- 
ette.” 

More than 11,000 Yeomanettes served the 
Nation during World War L They took over 
many desk jobs formerly held by men who 
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were needed at sea. Yeomanettes served as 
clerks, translators, draftsmen, fingerprinters, 
camouflage designers, and recruiting agents. 
They served in Guam, the Panama Canal 
Zone, France, and Hawali, as well as in the 
continental United States. 

By July 31, 1919, all Yeomanettes had been 
released from active duty, and it was again 
a man's Navy. 

The rapid expansion of the Navy for World 
War II brought about an acute shortage of 
personnel early in 1942. Officers and en- 
listed men tied down with shore jobs were 
needed at sea to man the growing fleets of 
warships, Again, women were called upon 
to fill vacant shore billets and release the 
men for more strenuous duties. 

In April 1942, the House Naval Affairs 
Committee recommended that a Women’s 
Reserve be organized as part of the Naval 
Reserve. On July 30 a bill establishing the 
Women’s Reserve, was signed by President 
Roosevelt. The legislation provided that 
women could serve in—not merely with— 
the Navy, subject to regulations and legisla- 
tion which governed the Reserve. Stipula- 
tions in the bill limited women to service 
inside the continental United States, pro- 
vided they would not exercise military com- 
mand over men, and specified that the high- 
est rank for a woman would be that of lieu- 
tenant commander. On August 4, 1942, Miss 
Mildred H. McAfee, president on leave of 
Wellesley College, was sworn in as lieu- 
tenant commander, U.S. Naval Reserve, to 
head the new program for the Navy. 

The first year of training women in the 
Navy was more or less experimental. Navy 
expectations were exceeded; the first year's 
enroliment was almost three times the size 
expected when the WAVES were authorized. 

Smith College at Northampton, Mass., was 
selected as the first WAVES officers’ school. 
An account of the arrival of Smith’s first 
officer trainees described the women as 
“purposeful and determined * * * carefully 
culled from thousands of applicants as 
officer material.“ The youngest in the group 
was 21; all had been previously graduated 
from colleges or universities, and many had 
been established professional women in 
private life, 

In that initial program, 129 women were 
trained at Smith as future naval officers. A 
broader training program for women officer 
candidates was established on October 6, and 
900 young women reported to the new U.S. 
Naval Reserve Midshipmen's School at 
Northampton. 

The following month a branch of the 
school was opened at Mount Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Mass. 

Schools for enlisted women were estab- 
lished in October at the Universities of Wis- 
consin and Indiana, and Oklahoma A. & M., 
to train communicators, storekeepers and 
yeomen, respectively. 

In all, the first year of the Waves saw the 
establishment of 16 training schools for 
enlisted women, and the Naval Reserve Mid- 
shipmen’s School for officers. Women were 
trained in gunnery and blind-flying Instruc- 
tion, serology, aviation ground crew work, 
navigation, communications, and other 
flelds. 


In duty assignments, all but a small per- 
centage had either directly replaced Navy 
men or were assigned billets born of Navy 
expansion which would otherwise have been 
filled by men, After 1 year, approximately 
17,000 women officers and enlisted women 
were on the job and 10,000 others were in 
training. 

By the Waves! second anniversary (July 30, 
1944), the number of women on active duty 
had increased to 72,350. The limitations on 
officer ranks had been removed (November 
1943), and provision had been made for one 
woman officer to be appointed to the rank of 
captain. The WAVES’ director, Mildred 
McAfee Horton, was consequently promoted. 
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As the war months progressed the Navy's 
women entered many new fields. Enlisted 
Waves received 6 weeks of training at the 
recruit training school, Hunter College, New 
York, after which they learned new skills 
at 20 Navy schools or on the job, to boost 
Navy's womanpower. 

In September 1944, Congress passed a bill 
which authorized WAVES to volunteer for 
duty outside the continental United States. 
Four months later a group of enlisted women 
arrived at Pearl Harbor, Hawail. 

In July 1945, the number of WAVES on 
active duty was 86,000, By that time, women 
had taken over 18 percent of all the Navy's 
U.S. shore jobs; their presence had released 
50,000 men for duty afloat or overseas, 

After 3 years with the Navy, WAVES were 
on duty at nearly every type of shore activ- 
ity—air stations, hospitals, district head- 
quarters, Navy yards, and supply depots. 
Fifty-five percent of the uniformed naval 
personnel in the Washington area were 
WAVES. 

The Navy women's responsibilities had in- 
creased considerably. WAVES handled 
about 80 percent of the work In administra- 
tion of the Navy mail service. In “Radio 
Washington,” the nerve center of the Navy 
communications system, WAVES comprised 
75 percent of the total allowance. 

The Bureau of Naval Personnel was graced 
with many WAVES (70 percent), and at the 
Indian Head, Md., rocket powerplant (which 
at the time did 70 percent of the testing for 
all U.S. rocket propellants), WAVES operated 
the laboratory, worked in one of the two 
firing bays, performed ballistics calculations 
and other technical jobs. At that time, 38 
ratings were open to enlisted women. 

Thirteen thousand WAVES who served in 
the Hospital Corps tended to the sick and 
wounded, In Cleveland, Ohio, two Wave 
pharmacist’s mates ran the first all-Wave 
dental prosthetic laboratory. WAVES played 
an important role in the Navy rehabilitation 
program by performing such duties as occu- 
pational and physical therapy, and instruct- 
ing the blind, deaf, and handicapped. 

The role of women in naval aviation in- 
spired the expression Alr Waves.“ There 
were lots of them; approximately 30 percent 
of all WAVES worked in aviation—repairing 
planes, collecting weather information, train- 
ing instructors and gunners, directing air 
traffic from control towers, operating Link 
trainers and packing parachutes. 

Many even qualified as parachute riggers. 
In recent years, in order to graduate from 
the parachute rigging school at Lakehurst, 
N. J., each student, male or female, had to 
make a leap from an aircraft with a para- 
chute he or she had packed. Hundreds of 
Waves qualified as parachute riggers during 
World War II. The jump, however, was not 
& requirement at that time. Waves no long- 
er serve as parachute riggers, but there are 
still women on active duty who were trained 
in the rating and made the leap to qualify. 

Most World War II Wave officers served as 
administrators, language specialists, radio 
and radar technicians, lawyers, communica- 
tors, and educational services officers. Nearly 
400 served as medical specialists (laboratory 
technicians, dental hygienists, occupational 
and physical therapists, etc.). Forty-one 
lady doctors served in the Medical Corps, and 
there were two women dentists and two 
women civil engineers now on duty in the 
Navy. 

Wave officers at air activities included aer- 
ologists, alr transport officers and alr naviga- 
tion instructors. 

Before the war ended, approximately 80 
women Officers had been designated as Naval 
Air Navigators. They were the first women 
in any U.S. military organization entitled to 
perform duties as part of a military alr crew. 

After World War II the total of women on 
active duly decreased greatly, and by Sep- 
tember 1946, most Navy women had been 
discharged or released to inactive duty. 
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Capt. Mildred McAfee Horton was relieved 
by Capt. Jean T. Paimer on February 2, 1946; 
the outgoing wartime Director was awarded 
the Distinguished Service Medal for her lead- 
ership. (Captain Palmer was succeeded by 
Capt. Joy Bright Hancock on July 26, 1946.) 

During the war the Waves had proved 
their worth and the Navy was reluctant to 
give up its programs for women. A number 
of Navy women were retained in service, but, 
by the fourth anniversary of the program, 
only 9,800 remained on active duty. 

On March 27, 1946, the Navy asked Con- 
gress to authorize the enlistment and ap- 
pointment of women into the Regular Navy 
and Naval Reserve. More than a year later 
WAVE legislation was approved by the Sen- 
ate, but, before final action on the bill had 
been taken by the House, Congress ad- 
journed. 

When Congress reconvened, the Navy again 
requested legislation for the integration of 
women into the permanent structure of the 
Regular Navy. The Women’s Armed Services 
Integration Act, Public Law 625, was 
by the Senate and the House and signed by 
the President. It became law on June 12, 
1948, marking another step forward. 

This was perhaps the most significant 
milestone in history of the WAVES. Women 
were now given full partnership on the Navy 
team; the Women's Reserve was abolished: 
and women, for the first time, became a part 
of the Regular Navy. 

The 1948 act provided that the number 
of enlisted women would not exceed 2 per- 
cent of the authorized active enlisted 
strength of the Regular Navy, and that the 
number of commissioned and warrant Waves 
would not exceed 10 percent of the author- 
ized number of enlisted women. 

The Navy's first move in implementing the 
new legislation got underway the day after 
the President signed the bill. The word 
came out of Washington that, effective im- 
mediately, Reserve women could enlist in the 
Regular Navy. On July 7, 1948, the first en- 
listed women were sworn in. 

In May 1949 the Navy announced that it 
intended to assign Waves to billets overseas. 
A token assignment was effected in advance 
three Wave officers had been ordered to duty 
in London; another to San Juan, Puerto 
Rico; and another had been temporarily 
assigned to Europe for the Berlin airlift. 

The modern Waves, however, were no 
Strangers to oversea service. 
women had been serving as flight orderlies 
on board military transport planes which fiew 
to Germany, Bermuda and the Caribbean 
area from the east coast, and to Hawali and 
Alaska from the West. 

At the same time the Regular Navy opened 


to women, the Reserves established a program 


for Waves. The new laws abolished the 
Women's Reserve and authorized the trans- 
fer of all members to appropriate compo- 
nents of the permanent Naval Reserve. 

On the WAVES seventh anniversary—July 
30, 1949, 3,216 Navy women were on active 
duty. 

The eighth year of women in the Navy 
brought wider areas of assignment aud 
changes in the officer uniforms. Enlisted 
Waves were assigned to oversea billets in 
London, officers were assigned to duty in 
Guam, t, Alaska, and Germany and on 
February 10, 1950, the first wave of Waves 
to pull duty in Hawaii since 1946 departed 
the United States for Pearl Harbor. 

The tradition that “women don't serve at 
sen“ was broken when Wave medical officers 
were ordered to duty on board hospital ships- 

At the outbreak of the Korean conflict. 
the Navy recalled many WAVE Reservists 
to active duty. In July 1950 there were 
3,239 Waves on active duty; a year later thé 
number had nearly doubled. 

In 1951 the Wave Recruit Training Center 
was transferred from Great Lakes to Bain- 
bridge, Md. 3 
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On the 10th anniversary of the WAVES, 
Women were occupying Regular Navy billets 
both in the continental United States (at 
250 stations) and at many oversea bases. 
Four hundred Waves were on duty in Alaska, 
Hawali, England, Japan, France, Germany, 
Norway, and Italy. 

During the 11th year of the WAVBS a pro- 
Eram was established to give outstanding 
enlisted women the opportunity to receive 
Commissions in the Regular Navy. Also, on 
June 1, 1953, Capt. Louise K. White re- 
Uered Captain Hancock as director. 

By the end of the llth year, -enlisted 
Waves were serving on board hospital ships 
and transports which moved dependents be- 
tween the United States and oversea Installa- 
tions; the regulations that had landlocked 
enlisted women had been changed. (Sea 
duty has since become one of the most pop- 
War duties among the women in blue, as 
indicated by the long list of Wave HM's 
Waiting for shipboard duty.) 

In 1954, Navy women celebrated their 
gold hashmark anniversary. Many enlisted 
Women had been on active duty long enough 
to rate the gold service stripes which signify 
12 years of good conduct. Also that year, the 
first class of the new officer candidate train- 
ing program for women reported to the 
Women officers’ school at Newport, and the 
Peacetime strength of the WAVES was fixed 
at 500 officer and 5,000 enlisted. 

Captain Wilde was relieved as WAVE di- 
Tector (or, Assistant Chief of Naval Person- 
Nel for Women) by Capt. Winifred R. Quick 
(Collins) in August 1957. Next month, 
Comdr. Viola B. Sanders will be promoted 
to captain and will relieve Captain Collins 
as director. 

Today there are approximately 700 officer 
and 6,000 enlisted WAVES on active duty. 
All in all, after 2 decades of service with the 
Navy, the Waves have been around for many 
Changes, including the growth of the atomic 
Reet and many advances into space. They 
have kept up with the changing times, filling 
Many billets never dreamed of when Con- 
Fress passed the legislation 20 years ago. 

There is, of course, still a limitation on the 
employment of women in the Navy. Waves 
are prohibited from serving in aircraft on 
Combat missions, on shipboard (except hos- 
Pital and transport ships), or in jobs which 
Tequire considerable physical strength. 

But the Waves keep up with Navymen in 
other areas. There are now 46 Wave master 


complete 19 years and 6 months of active 
duty. She thus became eligible for transfer 
the Fleet Reserve. 
WAVE CONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS 

Highlight of the WAVES 20th anniversary 
activities is the national convention to be 
held at the Statler-Hilton Hotel in Washing- 
D.C., later this month (July 26-29). 
convention is open to all Waves, Regu- 

Or Reserve, active or inactive. 
Registration for the activities opens at 
Noon on July 26. At 1000 the same day regis- 


tion and festivity will be combined during 


ation on the rocks.” 

On Friday, July 27, the first wave of 
Waves—that is, the 200 women first to regis- 
‘Will take a special tour of the White 

. Also on Friday. time is available for 
Sightaecing and visits with Congressmen. 
reunion reception at the convention 
tel will be followed by attendance at the 
tamous evening parade at the Marine Bar- 
Ba usiness and buffoonery,” scheduled for 
} turday morning, July 28, will combine a 


pag banquet will be held at the Sheraton- 
k Hotel. Those in attendance will include 
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the Secretary of the Navy, the Vice Chief of 
Naval Operations, past WAVE directors, pres- 
ent directors of all the women’s services, and 
Government officials who were prominent in 
the establishment of the WAVES. Mrs. 
Douglas Horton, the WAVES" first director 
(Capt. Mildred McAfee), will be toast- 
mistress. 

On Sunday, breakfast will be followed by 
a special memorial service at Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

Waves may also participate in postconven- 
tion tours to San Juan; Puerto Rico, or 
southern Virginia, 

Advance registrations may be mailed to: 
WAVES 20th Anniversary National Conven- 
tion, 1616 K Street NW., Washington 6, D.C, 
The convention package including the ban- 
quet is $20. ‘The only event which may be 
purchased separately is the banquet, at $10. 


Too Much Government? Just What 
Would You Cut Out 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON, JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, 
Leonard E. Read has written a series of 
articles in which he discusses cliches 
of socialism, 


Article No. 5 in the series concerns 
the cliche “Too Much Government? 
Just What Would You Cut Out?“ 


I believe this article will be of interest 
to my colleagues and under unanimous 
consent place it in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 

“Too Mock GOVERNMENT? Just War 
Wovutp You Cur Our?” 

This familiar question, raised by those 
who are uncritical of Government-guaran- 
teed welfare, security, and prosperity, has 
baffied many a student of libertarian ideals, 
often leaving him speechless and humilated, 

And well it might; for any individual 
would find it virtually impossible even to 
list the multitudinous activities of the 
Federal Government, not to mention those 
of the 50 State governments and the more 
than 120,000 regional, district, and local 
governments. Certainly no audience, much 
less the questioner, would walt for a dis- 
cussion of these manifold activities. The 
immensity of such a task is refiected in 
this fact; To give 1 hour's consideration to 
each $1 million in the 1960 Federal budget 
alone would consume all of a person's work- 
ing time until about A.D. 2000. 

Even if such a chore could be completed, 
the real question would still remain: Just 
what would you cut out? However, if the 
principles of limited government were under- 
stood and accepted, then, by definition, all 
activities not qualifying would be eliminated. 
The limited government concept: i 

Government should defend the lives and 
property of all citizens equally. This means 
protecting willing exchange and restraining 
unwilling exchange; suppressing and penal- 
izing fraud, misrepresentation, predatory 
practices; Invoking a common justice under 
written law: and keeping the records in- 
cidental to these functions. Government's 
legitimate purpose is to codify and then in- 
hibit all destructive actions while leaving 
all creative and productive actions—includ- 
ing welfare, charity, security, and pros- 
perity—to citizens acting voluntarily, pri- 
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vately, cooperatively, or competitively as they 
freely choose, 

The concept of government outlined in the 
Declaration of Independence holds that man 
is endowed by his Creator with certain in- 
allenable rights, among them the right to life 
and the right to liberty. Thus endowed with 
freedom of choice, each Individual is pre- 
sumed responsible for his own life and the 
development. of his potentlallties—within 
the limits of noninterference with the equal 
rights of every other peaceful person. Per- 
sonal accountability further presumes re- 
sponsibility for the products of one’s cres- 
tive efforts—the means by which life is sus- 
taincd—and establishes a basis for the pri- 
vate ownership and control of property. 
Consistent with the ideals of self-responsibil- 
ity, personal freedom of choice, and private 
property, is the free market method of volun- 
tary exchange whereby individuals help 
themselves through serving others. Posses- 
sing economic freedom. each person may 
practice compassion and charity with what 
is his own. This leaves to government (or- 
ganized force) the very limited task of de- 
fending life and property and preserving 
the peace. 

Once this basis for limiting government is 
accepted, it is possible for a person to test 
any present activity of government at what- 
ever level by a precise standard which tells 
him whether that activity is a proper func- 
tion of organized police force. It is a mat- 
ter of reasoning logically and deductively 
from our declaration’s premise that man’s 
right to life and liberty is derived not from 
the state but from his Creator. 

Lrowarp E. Reap. 


Your Health May Be at Stake 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to insert my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Rrconn, I wish to 
include an editorial written by Mr. Ed 
Elfstrom, publisher of the Fullerton, 
Calif., News Tribune, which appeared on 
Monday, July 16. The editorial deals 
with the necessity for public information 
on dangerous drugs which are dispensed 
throughout the country without the 
proper warning to the users of these 
drugs that they may be lethal. 

No one has a better right to make this 
demand than Mr. Elfstrom, whose 
daughter was killed a few years ago by 
the use of Chloromycetin under improper 
conditions and without knowledge of the 
patient or the parents that this drug had 
a deadly record of many deaths. Often- 
times, a warning may be included in a 
case of drugs, but when individually dis- 
pensed, there is no warning accompany- 
ing the medicine. 

The editorial follows: 

Your HEALTH May Bx at STAKE 

Every citizen should consider himself in 
the gallery when the Senate takes up the 
prescription drug control measure newly sent 
to the floor by the Judiciary Committee. 

He should follow the in- 
tently, for sooner or later he personally or 
those close to him will be affected by the 
outcome. 
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Proposals made by Senator Estes Kerav- 
ver after 3 years of probing into the phar- 
maceutical industry, its production, pricing 
and vending practices, were watered down 
almost to the point of no return in Senator 
Jastes O, EASTLAN 's Judiciary Committee. 
Senator DIRKSEN, of Illinois, and Senator 
HrusKA, of Nebraska, collaborated to strike 
out provisions of the Kefauver bill which 
would have gone far to assure Americans 
that drugs prescribed for them were thor- 
oughly safe, effective and available at mod- 
erate cost. 

Few of Senator Kerauver’s original recom- 
mendations remain but the Tennessean, 
who has been through a battle and won it 
many times before, has pledged himself to 
a campaign to strengthen the measure with 
floor amendments. In this he should be 
joined by all Senators who have the welfare 
of their constituents at heart. 

The principles for which Senator Kerau- 
ver Is fighting may lack the flashy appeal of 
medicare or extending unemployment com- 
pensation benefits, but they are of vital im- 
portance to all Americans, those in good 
health as well as the ill, for no one can pre- 
dict when he will fall victim to a sickness 
requiring medication. 

These are some of the key reforms sought 
by Senator KEFAUVER as a result of his ex- 
haustive study of the prescription drug in- 
dustry and the manner in which it has con- 
ducted its business: 

A requirement that manufacturers of drugs 
include full information warning of harmful 
side effects when sending any data about 
their products to doctors. 

Insistence that manufacturers of drugs be 
held responsible for meeting safety standards 
by means of a registration which could be 
suspended or withdrawn. 

A requirement that the generic or chemical 
name of a drug be indicated on the package 
and in advertisements as well as the trade 
name, permitting patients to save substan- 
tial amounts of money in the event of 
chronic or lengthy illness. 

Firm controls to prevent drug manufac- 
turers from placing potentially dangerous 
medications on the market and to restrain 
them from claiming effectiveness in condi- 
tions other than the one for which the drugs 
were initially developed. 

These proposals are fair, not punitive. 
They are designed to safeguard the public, 
not to restrain free enterprise or hamstring 
research, Arguments in favor of the recom- 
mendations are overwhelming, supported by 
a mass of documentary and medical evidence 
gathered during the hearings conducted by 
Senator Keravver’s subcommittee. 

Let us hope that his colleagues will cast 
aside political and other considerations to 
join him in enacting these sorely needed re- 
forms. Few actions they could take would 
have such beneficial and lasting effects upon 
so many people. 


American Legion Commander Clarifies 
Legion Position on Non-Service-Con- 
nected Disability Pension 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1962 
Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been many conflicting reports as 


to the position taken by the American 
Legion in regard to H.R. 3745 which is 
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the subject of a discharge petition now 
pending on the Speaker's desk. 

The ‘following release from the Ameri- 
ean Legion headquarters certainly 
leaves no doubt as to the official position 
of the American Legion relative to this 
legislation: 

AMERICAN LEGION COMMANDER CLARIFIES 

LEGION POSITION ON NON-SERVICE-CON- 

NECTED DISABILITY PENSION 


Wasuinoron, D.C., July 23, 1962.—Charles 
L. Bacon, Kansas City, Mo., today released 
the following statement to Congress and the 
press: 

“Press reports and other information re- 
ceived at the American Legion office indicate 
that the position of the American Legion on 
non-service-connected disability pension is 
not clearly understood. I would like to 
clarify two impressions which have Just been 
brought to my attention and which are 
completely erroneous. In the first place, it 
has been reported that the American Legion 
is against non-service-connected disability 
pension. This is not correct. The Legion 
is supporting two bills—H.R. 886 and HR. 
2237—-which are now before the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee and which, if en- 
acted, will liberalize the present pension 
law. ‘These Legion-supported bills provide 
for fair and equitable treatment of all war 
veterans regardless of the dates of service 
and include special provisions for those over 
65, most of whom are veterans of World 
War I. Also provided in these bills are in- 
creased allowance for widows and orphans, 
most of whom are survivors of World War I 
veterans. 

“In the second place, suggestions have 
been made and published that it is only the 
top officers of the American Legion who are 
not in favor of HR. 3745 and a separate 
pension for Wlord War I veterans. 

“These suggestions are not in accord with 
the facts. While the American Leigon has 
directed its energy in support of its own 
pension legislation, based upon resolutions 
approved at the 1960 and 1961 national con- 
ventions, rather than in opposition of other 
proposed penison measures now in the Con- 
gress, the facts are that for several years 
the delegates to national conventions of the 
American Legion, gathered together from all 
over the country, have considered many pro- 
posais for separate pensions for World War 
I veterans, and rejected them. At the 1961 
convention, a resolution proposing support 
of H.R. 3745 failed to win the approval of 
the delegates. The last time a separate 
World War I pension proposal had sufficient 
support to secure a rollcall in the national 
convention of the American Legion was in 
1958. On that occasion the vote rejecting 
the motion was 2,597 to 414. 

“These expressions by the national con- 
vention constitute the official position of the 
American Legion. 

“The top officers of the American Legion 
in their statements must correctly refiect 
the opinion of Legionnaires as they are ex- 
pressed by the delegates to the national con- 
vention, 

“I reiterate, therefore, the support of the 
American Legion for the liberalized pension 
provisions in the Legion-sponsored bills, 
HR. 886 and HR. 2237. They are fair, 
equitable, and give particular attention to 
the veterans over age 65.” 

Your attention is invited to the at- 
tached excerpt from the August 1962 issue 
of the American Legion magaizne in which 
is discussed in greater detall the Legion's 
pension proposals. Text follows: 

“VETS FOR WHOM NEW LAW IS SOUGHT AL- 

READY ELIGIBLE, BUT PRESSURES IN THEIR 

NAME IMPERIL THEIR RIGHTS 


“Vigorous discussions at quite a few Amer- 
ican Legion State conventions this summer 
have indicated a general lack of knowledge 
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about the non-service-connected pensions 
that are available to war veterans. Numer- 
ous speakers from the floors of various State 
conventions have told delegates that they 
know of penniless 72-year-old veterans, 
physically unable to work, for whose relief & 
general veterans’ pension law should be en- 
acted, granting $100 a month or so to most 
veterans after age 65. 

“Under the existing law, any war veteran 
who meets that description, and who was 
honorably discharged from 90 days or moré 
service, may receive a nonservice pension of 
from $85 to $100 a month, In fact a penni- 
less veteran of any war and any age, who is 
permanently and totally disabled and unable 
to work may receive 885 to $100 a month un- 
der existing law. Veterans in similar condi- 
tion, who have incomes up to $3,000 may, if 
they have a dependent, receive smaller pen- 
sions (the amount depending on the amount 
of other income). Veterans over 65 need not 
be more than 10 percent disabled in order to 
qualify for a pension if they are otherwise in 
the condition cited. 

“When a veteran in such a plight is known. 
there is no need to urge passage of a new 
law for his rellef. Simply refer him to the 
nearest American Legion service officer, to file 
a claim under existing law. 

“The type of law sought in citing these 
cases, would provide about $100 a month to 
nearly all veterans over 65. It would include 
veterans who are in comfortable circum~- 
stances, by raising income limits and exclud- 
ing retirement benefits. The American Le- 
gion believes such a law to be a legislative 
impossibility, and that if Congress were pres- 
sured into adopting its general principles, as 
might happen under tremendous pressure, 
the amount paid monthly would be greatly 
compromised, to the detriment of veterans 
who are in great need. There are close to 
3 million veterans who would become eligi- 
ble for about $1,200 a year, for a total yearly 
payment of about $314 billion. The numbers 
would increase. 

“The proposed law would apply only to 
World War I veterans and would add from 
700,000 to a million pensioners, but it is hard 
to see how it could be enacted without in- 
cluding World War II and Korea veterans. 
The 1940 draft took men 45 years old, and 
they are 67 this year. Many World War II 
veterans who volunteered are also in their 
sixties today and some are in their seventies. 
As a general pension bill would have to be 
argued on the grounds that age and p 
service rated entitlement, the proponents 
the bill would have to deny their strongest 
argument if they were to exclude veterans 
World War II and Korea of the same age and 
similar past military service. 

“Another difficulty in limiting such a bill 
to World War I veterans, is that the older 
World War II veterans have received les? 
Federal benefit that any other generation 
war veterans, 

“Virtually none of the GI bill benefits 
went to the World War II vets who are 
now in their fifties, sixties, and seventies 
They had already educated or job trained 
and housed themselves before the war. 
no Federal bonus or adjusted compensation 
was paid them, most of the war veterans in 
the land who have received no Federal 
benefits as veterans at all are the older 
World War II vets. Nearly a quarter million 
World War II vets are now in their sixties. 

“Tt is conceivable that Congress could be 
pressured into extending the principles 
the general pension, substituting a pension 
for age for the present pensions for need 
and disability. If the Nation’s veterans make 
it clear that that is what is wanted, it coul 
happen. But it is not conceivable that the 
amount would be $100 a month, since a pro- 
posal to add billions to the Federal budget 
under a high-pressure campaign, wo 
generate equal or greater opposition pressure. 
The Federal Government is presently pa’ 
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about $1.8 billion in nonservice pensions to 
veterans who are disabled and in need, and 
most of the provisions of the present law 
are tailored to hold the cost to about that 
figure, as it is already about one-fortieth of 
the Federal budget. 

“The great danger to fair treatment of war 


veterans in recognition of past services that 
los in pressuring through such a proposal is 
that the aged, penniless, unable-to-work 
veteran who can now get up to $100 a month 
would be reduced in order to distribute the 
available part of the Federal budget to vet- 
erans who are in less need than he. 


“The American Legion has not supported 
the general pension idea, and in debate 
on convention floors since 1948, the reatistic 
problems cited here have been those that 
have governed Legion policy on the subject. 
A group of World War I veterans organized 
for the chief purpose of having a general 
pension enacted have recently pressured 
their Congressmen so successfully that, by 
the first of July, 201 Members of the House 
had signed a petition to get the bill out of 
committee, 16 short of the votes needed. 
But the legislature, under organized pres- 
sure, has many ways of seeming nice and still 
blocking an act. Under great heat, the House 
could pass the bill and throw it to the Sen- 
ate. This could happen. However, with 
news of its passage by the House the legis- 
lature could rely upon the strongest public 
reaction against war veterans in many years, 
50 that by the time the Senate was pressed 
to act for the bill it would be under anti- 
‘pension and antiveteran public pressures of 
enormous magnitude. When a similar bill 
was proposed in 1948 the net result was a 
wave of antiveteran sentiment (even without 
Passage by the House) which for years greatly 
jeopardized the existing veterans program 
that is especially sympathetic to veterans 
with demonstrable need of the benefits. 

“The news that 201 Representatives had 
Signed the discharge petition, brought a 
flood of newspaper editorials, such as that of 
the New York Herald Tribune of June 29, 
headed ‘Stop This Veterans’ Grab’ which 
ended by suggesting that Representative 
Winrretp Denwron, who introduced the bill, 
should be retired from office by his Eighth 
Indiana Congressional District, and an As- 
sociated Press story that if the Congress 
Passed the bill the President would veto it. 


“Today, the veterans in greatest need of 
Pension are for the most part World War I 
veterans. Almost an even million World 
War I vets are presently pensioned because 
Of their age, need, and disability, under the 
existing law, whose principles are supported 
by the Legion. The Legion is dissatisfied 
with the law in detail, though not in prin- 
ciple. The amounts payable in the upper 
brackets of the permissible income level are 
believed to be inadequate; and the count- 
ing of a wife's income as disqualifying in- 
Come has been applied in many instances 
where it should not have been, the wife's 
income not having been available to the vet- 
eran. These and other aspects of the pres- 
ent law would be amended under Legion 
Proposals, to give better treatment to those 
World War I and other veterans whose per- 
Sonal circumstances demonstrate a right to 
Assistance out of regard for their past service 
to the Nation. 


“American Legion National Commander 
Charles L. Bacon, asked by the press to com- 
Ment on the pension situation, set forth 
the Legion's position as follows: (1) That 
disability pension benefits are based on a 
Showing of disability and unemployabllity: 
(2) that need (but not indigency or desti- 
tution) is an essential element of entitle- 
ment; (3) that war veterans similarly sit- 
Usted should be similarly treated by their 
Government, regardless of the dates of their 
Service; (4) that special consideration and 
Special attention should be given to veter- 
ans aged 65 and over.’ 
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“The commander sald that The American 
Legion has had as one of its * * * major 
objectives * * * the liberalization of the 
present laws. Two Legion sponsored 
bills are pending, H.R. 886 and H.R. 2237, 
which recognize the present concepts. They 
would increase the amounts of pension pay- 
able, give special attention to veterans aged 
65 and over, and eliminate undesirable fea- 
tures of existing legislation.’ 

“Meanwhile, if you know of any aged hon- 
orably discharged war veteran of 90 days 
service unable to work, and broke, rush him 
to your post service officer for an existing 
pension.” 


Land-Grant Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, this 
month marks the 100th anniversary of 
America’s land-grant colleges. It is well 
for the Nation to observe on this im- 
portant occasion just how vital a role 
these institutions have played in the 
development of our country. 

Today these land-grant colleges, even 
though they number less than 4 percent 
of the Nation’s colleges, enroll about 20 
percent of the undergraduate students 
and grant nearly 40 percent of all doc- 
tor degrees in every field of study. 

A century ago, the opportunity for 
higher education in the United States 
was severely restricted. Higher learning 
was largely denied to all those who 
lacked the privileges of social status and 
wealth. * 

Today all that has changed, thanks 
to the fruition of a dream championed 
by such men as Jonathan B. Turner, of 
IIlinois, and Justin S. Morrill, of Ver- 
mont. Their dream called for a Federal 
land grant to each State—30,000 acres 
for each Member of Congress from the 
State. This land was to be sold—the 
price then ranged around $1.25 an acre— 
with the income going to endow and 
support at least one college in each State. 

The land-grant measure, introduced 
by Morrill, who served nearly 50 years 
in Congress, was passed and finally 
signed into law by President Lincoln on 
July 2, 1862. 

The colleges spawned by this historic 
act were far different from the institu- 
tions that had existed prior to that time. 
They emphasized professional or special- 
ized education, seeking to meet the needs 
of the. people to apply the discoveries 
of science and advancing technology to 
daily life. : 

Moreover, these colleges helped re- 
move the old exclusiveness from educa- 
tion. Higher learning has become more 
widely available. No longer was it only 
the privilege of the few. 

In my own State of Texas, we are 
justifiably proud of our land-grant col- 
leges—the Texas Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College system—A. & M.—and 
Prairie View Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College. 

Arlington State College in my own 
district is a rapidly growing institution 
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of the A. & M. system, providing an ex- 
cellent standard of 4-year instruction 
available at very nominal costs for thou- 
sands of north Texas young people. 

Texas A. & M., which enrolled its first 
students in 1876, is one of the State's 
oldest public institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Its education program comprises 
three main functions—resident instruc- 
tion on the campus through the graduate 
level, research in numerous scientific 
areas both on and off campus, and exten- 
sion services—adult education—through 
the State in the agricultural field and, 
to a more limited extent, in the engineer- 
ing field. 

A. & M., like its 67 sister land-grand in- 
stitutions made possible by the bill 
signed into law 100 years ago this month, 
is truly one of democracy'’s colleges. 


Nations Step Up Battle for Fish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, in our 
preoccupation with industrial expansion 
and economic growth, we sometimes 
forget that this great advance can have 
a devastating side product that will have, 
in the long run, disastrous effects. I 
refer to the polluting of our rivers and 
streams and the consequent danger to all 
forms of life. 

The following article by Jim Bishop, 
which appeared in the Washington Star, 
of July 23, points up the particular dan- 
ger to the fishing industry—both in this 
country and throughout the world. In 
the days when we are faced with a popu- 
lation explosion of fantastic proportions, 
we cannot afford to have such a situa- 
tion exist. 

It is my hope that efforts such as our 
extensive water pollution control pro- 
gram. will correct some of the problems 
mentioned by Mr. Bishop. I should also 
like to point out that research needs 
desperately to be conducted along this 
line. Legislation which I introduced to 
construct a Shellfish Research Labora- 
tory at Milford, Conn., was signed into 
law last year. Others of my colleagues 
have sponsored programs for fish hatch- 
eries, and so forth. It is extremely 
important that we devote much more 
time and energy to assuring that the 
world’s ever-increasing food demands 
will be met in a realistic fashion. 

The article follows: 

Nations STEP Up BATTLE FOR FISH 
(By Jim Bishop) 

The mist remained constant in the morn- 
ing. Then it Hfted and the Japanese patrol 
boat headed east between Cheju and Wando, 
on the southern tip of Korea, The skipper 

his glasses north, sweeping the flat 
sea slowly, until a ship silhouetted itself 
on his eyes. He became excited. The navi- 
gator came and gave the position 
of the strange ship as 34° north, 123°, 15 
minutes east. 

The captain picked up his microphone and 
called “Seaweed calling minnow. Seaweed 
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calling minnow. Killer shark operating in 
area four dash one three, Repeat. Killer 
shark in four dash one three.” At once, all 
Japanese fishing vessels in the area hauled 
in thelr nets and headed away. 

This is part of the fishing war which is 
spreading between nations. 

The Japanese, the Koreans, the Norwe- 
gians, and the Icelanders are among the 
great fishing nations of the world. It is 
getting more difficult to supply the fishing 
needs of the world. Nations guard their 
fishing shoals jealously. For centuries, all 
seacoast countries proclaimed sovereignty 
over the sea stretching 3 miles from the 
beaches. 

This has been enlarged unilaterally until 
now some nations do not recognize the 
coastal proclamations of others. Syngman 
Rhee, the hungry fox of Korea, started the 
war by announcing that his country had 
sovereignty over all waters within 200 miles 
of her coastline. The Japanese, who had 
fished these waters for years, and who, by 
treaty, are denied their old fishing rights 
off the Kuriles, refused to recognize Rhee's 
equity in distant seas. 

South Korea sent out patrol vessels which 
fired on Japanese trawlers far out of sight 
of land. The Japanese, who did not want 
to create an incident, sent fast patrol ves- 
sels to “mother” the fishing boats. When a 
Korean patrol boat is sighted, the Japanese 
advise the trawlers in code, Still, Korea 
seizes about 30 Japanese fishing boats each 
year, and tosses their crews into prison. In 
a book called “Conquest of the Sea,“ the 
author, Cord-Christian Troebst, points out 
that, in 10 years, the United States will be 
paying to import fish from other nations. 

The population explosion, in conjunction 
with the depletion of good fishing grounds, 
has caused British and Japanese trawlers to 
go as far as the coast of Chile for fish. Pol- 
lution from U.S. industrial plants has caused 
the cod, the tuna and sometimes the blue- 
fish to move farther and farther from shore, 

The waters, in many instances, are unfit 
for fishing, for bathing, and some of the 
crustacean cause hepatitis. The bacteria 
count off most harbors is dangerously high. 
Must we believe, then, that there are fewer 
fish in the sea than there were a hundred 
years ago? 

No. The seas teem with fish. However, 
they are migrating to other shoals, other 
feeding grounds where the miniscule food, 
zooplankton and phytoplankton, abound. 
Still, man spends little time and even less 
money studying fish and their habits. In 
May 1961, a Danish frigate fired at a British 
fishing traveler, the Red Crusader, and hit it. 
The Danes said the British were fishing in 
Danish waters. Three years earlier, Iceland 
extended her territorial waters from 4 to 12 
miles. The English became so angry that 
they sent trawlers to fish within 7 miles of 
Iceland, and protected them with warships. 
Part of the British report on all fishing ap- 
plies to the whole world: “* * * fishing in 
1958 brought in little more than the previous 
year in spite of more intense efforts. The 
haul per boat has dropped considerably. The 
catch next year will probably be even 
worse. 

The Boston fishing fleet accounted for 200 

pounds of haddock alone in 1928. 
Cord-Christian Troebst point out that, in 
1958, they brought in 70 million pounds. 
Two years ago, the salmon catch in Alaska 
dropped 40 percent. Ten years ago, 600,000 
tons of sardines were canned on the U.S. 
west coast. A year later, it dropped to 5,000 
tons. 

The Soviet fishing fleet puts out five traw- 
lers for every one the United States has. In 
1958, the Russians caught 6,800,000 pounds 
of fish, a lot of it off the Grand Banks. Our 
catch was 4,800,000 pounds. The Russians 
have just completed 70 factory ships which 
cruise among the trawlers, picking up cod, 
tuna and herring, and processing them and 
freezing them for the long trip home. 
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Power Preference Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the July 16, 1962 
Pomona, Calif., Progress-Bulletin. 

The Pomona Progress-Bulletin points 
out some of the serious drawbacks to the 
proposal pending in Congress to grant 
preferential rights to Federal power to 
the regicn in which such power is de- 
veloped. 

I believe the editorial will be of con- 
siderable interest to many Members of 
Congress whose district and State could 
be adversely affected, directly or indi- 
rectly, if legislation granting regional 
power preferences is enacted. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Pomona (Calif.) Progress-Bulle- 
tin, July 16, 1962] 
As We See Ir—By ONE or Us 

The movement now in Congress to reserve 
preferential rights to Federal power to the 
region in which such power is developed is 
one that should be defeated. 

Southern California would be terribly 
handicapped if such a measure were passed. 

Agitation over this matter began several 
months ago when bills were introduced in 
Congress which would give consumers of 
Federal power in the Northwest rights that 
could be considered almost exclusive. 

To be specific, the situation came up when 
Interior Secretary Udall requested bills which 
would give public and private consumers in 
the Columbia River basin prior rights to 
Bonneville power. These bills, if we are 
correctly informed, would give consumers in 
the Northwest prior rights to those of the 
preference public agencies in California. 

Comprehensive plans have been in the 

making for some time whereby there could 
be a tie-in between Bonneville power and 
California in order that some of the Bonne- 
ville power could be brought down to agen- 
cies in California. No transfer of power 
could be assured if the proposed legislation 
is passed. 
Newspapers throughout California have 
been urging Congressmen and Senators to 
put on a prompt and determined effort to 
halt this regional preference legislation. It 
would be a dangerous matter for the whole 
country. 

The Long Beach Press-Telegram in a re- 
cent editorial spoke of the effect of the pas- 
sage of such measures in the following 
paragraphs: 

“On June 18 Congressman Gusser, of Gil- 
roy, offered an amendment which would give 
the same priority to northern California 
customers of the Central Valley project. 
Gussrr said he didn't like the principle in- 
volved, but if it is set to go, his area was 
going to get on the train. 

“Then Senator Barry GOLDWATER of Ari- 
zona, also opposed in principle to regional 
preference, announced he would ask for sim- 
ilar protection to reserve Colorado River 
power for Arizona and also provide similar 
preference for all major river basins of the 
country. 

“What would all this do to southern Cal- 
ifornia? Representative Crarc Hosmer, quick 
to detect the danger, declared it would deny 
South Carolina’s public agencies, including 
the Metropolitan Water District, any oppor- 
tunity to receive firm Federal power from 
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any source, including Hoover Dam. South- 
ern Californians, whose taxes help finance 
these big power projects, would haye no Fed- 
eral power avallable to them whatever on a 
firm basis. 

“Hosmer called GOLDWATER'S move a mas- 
sacre raid on California water and power 
users and taxpayers’ who have borne the 
major share of the cost of Hoover Dam and 
other Colorado River developments, He re- 
gards the move as potential disaster to south- 
ern California with regard to both water 
and power. 

“In both categories, we are a have-not 
region. But we are a region that is one of 
the richest sources of Federal income, and 
when our money is used for these Federal 
developments, we have a clear right to share 
in the benefits, 

“The affair is reminiscent of the struggle 
over the use of some of northern Califor- 
nia’s abundant water by southern California. 
In fact, the preference principle espoused 
by Udall, Gonpwarrr, et al., might still be 
applied to that situation to our detriment. 

“Fortunately, on that score, we have a 
powerful answer. Southern California is not 
exclusively a have-not area as regards all 
natural resources. We have oll, and our oil 
has been a major financial contributor to 
the State’s program of water development. 
We have as much right to apply a regional 
preference principle to oil income benefits 
as the other areas have the right to estab- 
lish power and water preference. It's a 
weapon we shouldn't hesitate to use if 
needed.” 


Expanded Recreation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial, which appeared in the 
July 19 issue of the Arlington, N.J. Ob- 
server, is noteworthy in that it points up 
the value of cooperative effort on the 
part of municipal government and in- 
terested citizenry in combating the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. Since 
Kearny and Harrison comprise a part 
of my congressional district, I am par- 
ticularly proud of their achievement in 
this thorny area. Plaudits are indeed 
due to all who contribute so unselfishly 
in these efforts to help our youngsters, 
at a time of their lives when guidance 
and interest are so important. 

The editorial follows: 

EXPANDED RECREATION 


The low rate of juvenile delinquency in 
West Hudson and North Arlington can be 
attributed largely to expanded recreational 
programs sponsored by municipal govern- 
ments, churches, and civic organizations 
headed and staffed by volunteers. 

The municipal programs sponsored by 
recreation departments or committees in 
Kearny, Harrison, and North Arlington are 
rated among the most comprehensive and 
effective in the country. 

Supervised programs for children in all 
age brackets are not confined to summer 
school recess, but through the 12 months of 
the year. The outdoor activities have re- 
sulted in new attendance records at munic- 
ipal playgrounds for more than 8 years 
and the number of children enrolled in 
indoor competitions during the school term 
has constantly increased in the three mu- 
nicipalities, 
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These programs, augmented by Little 
League baseball, under the direction and 
sponsorship of civic-minded volunteers and 
merchants and industries, and the West 
Hudson “Y” and church group activities 
add up to a laudable and successful effort 
on the part of elected officials and interested 
citizens to keep our community free of ju- 
yenile delinquency. 


Beyond the Bounds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include an editorial 
from the July 19 issue of the Troy (N. V.) 
Record newspaper, entitled “Beyond the 
Bounds.” 

The editorial is in reference to the 
President’s ill-advised statement follow- 
ing the defeat of his medical care bill. 
His statement, as the editorial points 
out, does go beyond the bounds of pro- 
Priety since the responsibility in this 
matter rests solely with Members of his 
own party. The Democrats have large 
Majorities in the House and Senate and 
if any blame is to be placed for the 
failure of this program, it is because too 
Many Democrats were opposed to it. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Troy (N. .) Record] 
BEYOND THE BOUNDS 


That President Kennedy intended right 
Along to exploit the outcome of his admin- 
istration’s fight for medicare has been well 
known. No secret was made of the plan 
to capitalize on either victory or defeat. 
In triumph his prestige would soar and in 
defeat he would salvage an election cam- 
Paign issue. 

Against this background President Ken- 
nedy's bitter disappointment at the Senate 
rejection of his medical care program is sur- 
Prising. A display of injury inflicted on the 
angels by the powers of darkness would be 
no more than the normal distortion antici- 
Pated in election campaign oratory. But 

dent Kennedy resorted to fiagrant 
demagoguery. 

He pictured the Senate rejection of medi- 

üs a catastrophe of all-embracing mag- 
nitude. “A most serious defeat for every 
American family,” was his description. And 
his call to arm for a crusade of ballots to 
Slay the dragons next November suggested 
that multitudes of Americans would perish 
Of neglect in the streets. 

As President Kennedy knows fuli well this 
Attitude is unwarranted. Adequate provi- 
Sion has been made for medical care for those 
Unable to pay the cost of treatment or sur- 
Bery In their advanced years. In truth, pro- 
Visions already enacted to protect senlor cit- 
zens of modest means exceed the promised 
benefits of medicare. And this without jeop- 

Tdizing the quality of medical treatment 
through regimentation that forces stand- 
“rds lower. Moreover, year by year increasing 
numbers of Americans are providing for 
‘heir own security through private and vol- 
Antary health insurance. The disaster tag 

esident Kennedy sought to tie to the re- 
kette of medicare does not jibe with the 


In venturing beyond the bounds of pro- 
Priety President Kennedy reminded the 
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country of his outburst of temper in the 
steel price case. At that time the President 
was caught unaware and the shock pre- 
sumably accounted for the breakdown in 
self-control. In those circumstances cussing 
out all who did not agree with him and call- 
ing on the FBI to rout citizens out of bed 
was understandable. In the latest fit of tem- 
per, however, the excuses do not exist. Presi- 
dent Eennedy was well informed on the 
closeness of the division in the Senate and 
his plans plainly had been made to take 
advantage of the vote regardless of the out- 
come. The Kennedy broadcast came within 
an hour of the rolicall in the Senate. The 
evidence of advance preparation makes the 
President's outburst all the more unseemly. 


Crime in the Nation’s Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, in relat- 
ing on the floor of this House the inci- 
dent of the attack on his longtime 
employee in a church on Capitol Hill not 
far from the House of Representatives, 
our distinguished colleague from New 
York [Mr. Becker] pointed out that the 
Metropolitan Police of the Nation's 
Capital were not to blame for the crime 
situation. 

He placed. the responsibility for the 
present situation squarely on the courts, 
and said that too many suspended sen- 
tences and too many light ones were 
being meted out by the courts. 

This is indeed where much of the 
blame lies, and I wish to join with our 
colleague in his appraisal of the situa- 
tion in the District of Columbia. 

The Metropolitan Pclice Department 
under the fine direction of Chief of 
Police Robert V. Murray and Deputy 
Chief Howard V. Covell, has established 
a most commendable record and one 
which compares favorably with that of 
police departments in other cities. 

The situatiom in the Nation’s Capital 
is ably described in an editorial in Roll 
Call, and in today’s Washington (D.C.) 
Evening Star from which I quote: 

[From Roll Call] 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 

In April, as minor crimes increased on 
Capitol Hill, this newspaper editorialized that 
the criminal element was getting out of 
hand. Daily muggings, yokings, beatings, 
robbery, and vandalism are becoming com- 
monplace, we editorialized, and something 
should be done about it. 

In May, we again editorialized that if the 
reign of terror which is growing daily in in- 
tensity continues, this Capital is in danger 
of becoming an anarchy. We opined that 
the time has come for forceful and effective 
steps to be taken to protect the persons and 
possessions of citizens, workers, and em- 
ployees from the evergrowing numbers of 
hoodlums, punks, maniacs, degenerates and 
thrillseekers apparently roaming the streets 
at will. 

We suggested then that without delay a 
responsible crime commission should be es- 
tablished to make a thorough study of the 
crime situation before the incidents increase 
in intensity and seriousness. 
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4s this is being written, some 40 detec- 
tives are combing Southeast Washington 
seeking a tall Negro youth who desecrated a 
holy sanctuary and ruthlessly and needlessly 
plunged a knife into the body of a pious 
congressional secretary at prayer. 

At best, the assailant will be apprehended. 
He will, if past history is any criterion for 
the future, probably be freed. Maybe enough 
loopholes will be found in our criminal laws 
to have him incarcerated. Even so, in little 
time he will be free to commit bigger and 
more heinous crimes. 

Representative Frank Becker, whom the 
victim served for the past 10 years as secre- 
tary, ran from the blood-drenched scene of 
the assault to the House floor to report the 
dastardly deed to his colleagues. 

In an emotion-filled but uniquely fair and 
rational speech, Mr. BECKER graphically re- 
ported the assault, and told his colleagues, 
“It is a sad state of affairs, indeed, that in 
this great Capital City of ours, Washington, 
D.C., within 3 blocks of the Capitol itself, a 
citizen cannot eyen go into a church and 
pray in safety," 

An indication of the response of the House 
may be garnered by the following reprint of 
the end of Mr. BECKER’s speech, and the en- 
suing dialogue. 

“Mr. Becker. I certainly hope and pray, 
and I am sure the House joins me in prayer, 
for her recovery of this dastardly attempt on 
her life.” 

“Mr, Savon. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from California.“ 

“Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the bill S. 476, creating the Point 
Reyes National Seashore.” 

in the 6 pages of wordage in the Concres- 

SIONAL RECORD of that day, no further men- 
tion was made of the attack or the need for 
crime prevention. 
How long can the Congress sit back and 
ignore a situation that well may develop into 
a state of Sodom and Gomorah? Does it 
have to be a CO n’s wife, or his secre- 
tary, or his child who is victimized before he 
will assume his responsibility to his fellow 
men? 

The fact of the matter is that the Con- 
gress as a body is responsible for the Federal 
City—the District of Columbia. Certainly, 
the 537 elected Representatives are responsi- 
ble for the Capitol area, 

How many bodies must spill blood before 
the Congress will rise to action to make this 
national area safe for its Members, their 
aids, the millions of visitors and relatives, 
and the residents? 

Congressman BECKER nobly absolyed the 
Metropolitan Police of guilt. He is partly 
right. Chief Murray is a dedicated and able 
man, trying to administer a police force in 
one of the worst areas in the Nation. Aside 
from operating in a goldfish bowl, he Is ham- 
pered by a string of do-gooder organizations, 
an unrealistic liberal front which tends to 
coddie criminals at the expense of law-abid- 
ing citizens, too many patrolmen unfitted 
morally or mentally for the task at hand, 
public apathy and legal restrictions prof- 
fered by the “liberal front“ which hamper 
law enforcement and encourage criminality, 

The Congress must take the lead in: 

Insuring an adequate, well-trained, well- 
paid force of men of good moral 
standards and a dedication to duty. 

A change in the criminal laws to untie 
the hands of responsible law officers in ap- 
prehending and bringing to trial violators of 
the law. 

A change of attitude in this District ac- 
cording protection to the innocent and not 
the guilty. 

Establishment of a crime commission with 
power to recommend these and other sweep- 
ing revisions to the end that this Nation's 
Capital might- realistically become a model 
city of responsible citizens where the visit- 
ing taxpayer, the lawmaker, the law-abiding 
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resident, may feel secure and safe and proud 
to be an American. 

We do not advocate the deprivation of any 
man's rights as a citizen. We do advocate 
the guarantee of every citizen's right to move 
about freely and to enjoy freedom from fear. 

Perhaps there have been times when sus- 
pects have been unjustly interrogated, when 
an innocent man has been questioned or 
‘booked. This, indeed, is not to be condoned. 

But the pendulum has been pushed too 
far. While we are bending over backward 
to protect the lawless, we are getting stabbed 
in the back. Let us equalize the procedure, 
so that neither the suspect nor the decent 
citizen gets hurt. 

More important than home rule, more sew- 
ers, added Federal payments, or anything 
presently facing Congress and the District, 
is the prevention of further abuse of our 
citizens. Let's tighten up our laws and en- 
courage the judges to mete out punishment 
to fit the crime. 

Way back in 300 B.C. Aristotle said, Even 
when laws are written down, they ought not 
always remain unaltered.” And The gen- 
erality of men are naturally apt to be swayed 
by fear rather than reverence, and to refrain 
from evil rather because of the punishment 
that it brings, than because of its own foul- 
ness.“ 

From the Washington (D. 0.) Evening Star, 
s July 25, 1962] 

CRIME IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 

Twice Representative BECKER, of New York, 
took the floor in the House to comment on 
the attack on the administrative aid 
Branding this city a Jungle,“ he said: It is 
a sad state of affairs, indeed, that in this 
great Capital City of ours, Washington, D.C., 
within three blocks of the Capitol itself, a 
citizen cannot even go into a church and 
pray in safety. I am not blaming the police 
of this city because I firmly believe it is 
more the fault of the judicial system which 
permits and forces release of criminal sus- 
pects so soon after they have been arrested.” 

Mr. BECKER is not alone in his concern. 
Many people in Washington, while recogniz- 
ing that the law canont be enforced by un- 
lawful means, are disturbed by the ever- 
increasing restraints being laid upon officials 
charged with the arrest and conviction of 
criminals. The rights of criminals, or of 
criminal suspects, should be respected. But 
their rights certainly should not override the 
right, or the opportunity, of a women to go 
into a church to pray without being set upon 
and stabbed. Congress in recent years has 
had several opportunities to balance these 
rights, but nothing has been done. Perhaps 
Mr. Becker's experience will help to bring 
some constructive action, 


H. R. 4068 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues H.R. 4068, which would require 
the establishment of congressional dis- 
tricts composed of contiguous and com- 
pact territory for the elections of Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 
The bill, which has for many years been 
championed by the respected and 
learned Member from New York [Mr. 
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CELLER], has been reported by Subcom- 
mittee No. 5 of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 4068, Mr. Speaker, is addressed to 
a problem of utmost gravity, one that is 
at the very center of the democratic 
functioning of our representative form 
of government. The problem is that of 
equitable territorial apportionment so 
that legislatures may be truly and fairly 
representative insofar as complete objec- 
tivity may be attained. With respect to 
the House of Representatives, this prob- 
lem has been met until now largely 
through creation of at-large seats for 
Members and through successive en- 
largement of the total membership of 
the House. With the consequent growth 
in the membership of the House, how- 
ever, many are convinced that we may 
no longer resort to this solution. Hence 
we should seriously consider H.R. 4068 or 
some other measure to attain the same 
end. 

I, for one, endorsed H.R. 4068 and 
would appreciate an early opportunity 
to support its enactment with my affirm- 
ative vote. It would resolve a funda- 
mental and continuing problem in an 
objective, neutral manner that would re- 
flect historic honor upon the Congress 
that enacts it. Iurge its early considera- 
tion and adoption. 


Enough Is Enough About China and the 
U. N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Evening Herald, Rock Hill, S. C., 
of July 23, 1962: 

EnovuGH Is ENOUGH ABOUT CHINA AND 

THE U.N. 


If a free society ever had enough of those 
self-inflated, meddling, biased do-gooder 
committees, commissions, action groups, or- 
ganizations for or against, ad in adnauseum, 
the time is now. 


A group of distinguished Americans who 
ought to know better have taken to recom- 
mending U.S. foreign policy and United Na- 
tions policy. They call themselves the 
Commission To Study the Organization of 
Peace, affiliated with the American Associa- 
tion for the U.N. Their recommendations 
were published as a report called A Uni- 
versal United Nations. Looking over the 
members of this self-appointed body we 
found Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Frank P. Gra- 
ham, and a professor emeritus from Harvard. 
It followed as night follows day that this 
outfit recommended the admission of Red 
China to the UN. 

If this group is going to pester the officers 
and representatives of our Government, we 
would have to recommend the establishment 
of an American Association for America. 
Nominations for membership would include 
the Honorable James F. Byrnes, Capt. Eddie 
Rickenbacker, former Presidents Eisenhower 
and Truman, and the host of others, even 
as distinguished as Roosevelt, Graham, et al., 
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who oppose admission of more Communists 
to the floundering U.N. But in any event, 
we trust that such things as “a universal 
United Nations” will end up where they be- 
long, in the wastebasket. 


How Many Times Can Man Be Skinned? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


Or INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, how many times can the ani- 
mal that is man be skinned and still 
survive? Hair, hide, and all have been 
taken from him due to naval procure- 
ment procedures revealed in today's edi- 
tion of the New York Times, and the 
Navy continues to scalp him daily. 

Comptroller General Joseph Campbell 
today charged that a $3,500,000 cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contract awarded to the 
Westinghouse Co. was $1,066,000 in ex- 
cess of what it should have been. He de- 
manded the money be returned to the 
Government. 

I quote Mr. Campbell: 

The Navy approved the award on the basis 
of a comparison with prices previously paid 
rather than attempting to obtain cost esti- 
mates or prior cost experience. 

Further quoting Mr. Campbell: 

If the Navy had obtained this Information 
before approving the subcontract award, it 
would have been in a sound position to ob- 
tain a price about $1,066,000 lower than that 
paid for these items, 

Mr. Speaker, this is what happened in 
the case of a nuclear reactor built by 
Westinghouse for a Navy ship. Yet, this 
is also exactly what is happening today 
in the $1 million overcharge for produc- 
tion of the PRC 41 radio set by the Col- 
lins Radio Co. The Navy paid Collins 
$886,000 to develop the walkie-talkie ra- 
dio and then told that company not to 
send plans and specifications for it. 
Collins alone was invited to bid, and 
their bid was submitted as though the 
set had never been developed, resulting 
in an overcharge of over $1 million. 

The Navy tried to defend this type of 
procurement practice as sound, the same 
as it will defend its mistakes and blunders 
in the Westinghouse contract. 

I hope my colleagues will join me in 
stamping out this wasteful procurement 
procedure. It is within the power of 
Congress to do so. I hope my colleague, 
Congressman Vinson, chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee in charge of 
authorization of defense expenditures, 
and Congressman Manon, chairman of 
the subcommittee on Defense of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, will take cog- 
nizance of this irresponsible, lackadai- 
sical, dollars-be-damned method of buy- 
ing military equipment. 

Taxation is bleeding your constituents 
and mine to death. This kind of waste 
should, can, and must be stopped. 

In conclusion, I wish to call attention 
to the New York Times story on this 
case, as printed in today’s editions. 
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The article follows: 

WESTINGHOUSE ACCUSED BY UNITED STATES OF 
OVERCHARGE OF 61,066,000—JusTice DE- 
PARTMENT WEIGHS ACTION ON Navy CON- 
TRACT FOR NUCLEAR CARRIER 

(By Cabell Phillips) 

WASHINGTON, July 24—The General Ac- 
counting Office charged today that Westing- 
house Electric Corp. had overcharged the 
Navy by more than $1 million on reactor 
components for the nuclear-powered carrier, 
Enterprise. 

It added that the company had refused to 
make restitution of the alleged overcharge 
and that the matter had been referred to the 
Department of Justice for appropriate 
action. 


The report was issued by Comptroller Gen- 


eral Joseph Campbell and addressed jointly 
to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House. It suggested that 
Westinghouse might have entered into an 
illegal contract with one of its operating 
departments as a subcontractor to manu- 
facture reactor components. 

The company denied any wrongdoing in 
the transaction. In a statement issued 
through its Washington office today, com- 
Pany officials declared: 

“The price bid was fair and reasonable 
and the subcontract was awarded and ap- 
Proved by the Government in accordance 
With prevailing laws, regulations, pricing 
Policies, and practices.” 

COST-PLUS CONTRACT 

The complaint alleges that- Westinghouse 
contracted with the Navy in 1956 to supply 
Coolant pumps for the atomic reactor to 
Propel the Enterprise on a cost-plus-fixed- 
fee basis for the sum of $3,500,000. 

However, Westinghouse could have pro- 
duced the pumps, the report asserts, for 
$2,434,000 and still have realized the stipu- 
lated profit of 3.65 percent, plus adequate 
allowances for overhead and administrative 
expenses. Thus, it is: charged, the com- 
Pany earned approximately $1,066,000 in ex- 
dess profits on the contract. 

The report declares that Westinghouse, 
through its atomic equipment department, 
had manufactured pumps of a substantially 
Similar design for the Navy under an earlier 
Contract. When it was asked in 1956 to bid 
©n new pumps for the Enterprise, it based its 
$3,500.000 bid on this earlier contract in- 
Stead of on fresh cost data. 

“The Navy approved the award on the 

of a comparison with prices previously 
Paid,” the report states, “rather than at- 
tempting to obtain cost estimates or prior 
Cost experience.” 
“If the Navy had obtained this informa- 
before approving the subcontract award 
it would have been in a sound position to 
Obtain a price about $1,066,000 lower than 
that paid for these items,” the report con- 
tinued. 

In 1958, however, Westinghouse obtained 

its Atomic Equipment Department, 
Which it had designated as its subcontractor 
Produce the pumps, new cost data. This 
wed that the pumps could be profitably 
Produced for substantially less than what 
had been bid. : 

Under the terms of the contract, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office contends, “subcon- 
tracts awarded by Westinghouse became re- 

bursable costs and thus, in essence, 

estinghouse was buying for the Govern- 
Ment and was receiving a fee for this service.” 
ter believe that the Government is en- 
tled to recover from Westinghouse on the 
basis of Westinghouse’s failure to use due 
are in establishing the cost of the work 
Ormed under the subcontract and 

to the Government under the cost- 
Plus-a-fixed-fee prime contract.“ the report 
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ISSUE OF SUBCONTRACTING OFF 

The report also asserts there is “a consid- 
erable question as to whether the subcon- 
tract between the two divisions (of Westing- 
house) is a valid contract, since the law 
requires two or more separate legal entities 
as contracting parties.” 

As an appendix the report carries a four- 
page letter over the signature of John L. 
Howland, assistant general counsel for 
Westinghouse which sets out the company's 
position in the controversy. As summarized 
in the statement issued today, this position 
is as follows: : 

“At the time this bid was made, reliable 
information about the actual cost of build- 
ing these giant, precision-made atomic 
pumps was not yet available. The first proto- 
type pump of this size had been completed 
only shortly before. Our bid therefore was 
not based on cost information but on the 
prices previously paid or offered for smaller 
canned pumps. The subcontract was 
awarded on the basis of a firm price, sealed 
bid submitted in competition. 

“On pioneering products such as these, 
the risk factor is great; unanticipated costs 
arising out of technical problems can be 
severe. Such pioneering by the 3-year-old 
Westinghouse atomic equipment plant had 
resulted in losses of over $3 million when the 
bid in question was submitted in 1957.“ 

The Government’s nuclear-power program 
has benefitted greatly from the pioneering 
efforts of this first privately-financed atomic 
equipment manufacturing plant. The fair- 
ness of its prices is indicated by the fact 
that, as of the end of 1961, this plant’s profit 
after taxes on Government business was less 
than 6 percent. 


Plain Talk on Reclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, one 
Coloradoan who talks often and in un- 
mistakable terms about the values of the 
western reclamation program is Jim 
Malloy. 

Mr. Malloy, who has for years led the 


- fight for expanded boating recreation in 


Colorado, is a tireless speaker on behalf 
of sound, sensible reclamation projects. 

He has, at the same time, fought for 
expanded recreational use of the facili- 
ties created as part of those projects. 

Recently he had occasion to make a 
speech in support of the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project and it was in his usual 
frank, plain style, with words unminced. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress by Mr. Malloy be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY R. JAMES MALLOY, DENVER, Cor o., 
CHAIRMAN, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, COLO- 
RADO BOATING ASSOCIATION, BEFORE A MEET- 
ING OF THE METROPOLITAN WILDLIFE Asso- 
CIATION, JULY 12, 1962. 

Mr. President, in the call for this meeting 
there appeared a statement to which I, as 
a member of the Metropolitan Wildlife As- 
sociation, want to take immediate exception. 
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That was the unfriendly statement about the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas project will mean 
a great deal to you folks here in the Denver 
metropolitan area. 

This is the project for which the folks in 
the Arkansas Valley have pleaded for the 
last 30 years. Some of us have never faced 
a situation where there was not sufficient 
water to mature crops, or where you might 
be fearful of drinking the water that you get 
out of your city hydrants. 

One thing is sure, opposition to the Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas project on the grounds that 
it will add to the surplus crop situation is 
unwarranted. 

This criticism has been bandied around 
by those who have continually opposed de- 
velopment of the West. It is the product of 
superficial judgment and of misapprehen- 
sion, because reclamation actually contrib- 
utes minutely to crop surplus problems. A 
tremendous advantage of irrigation farming 
is diversification. 

When you go out for a Sunday drive, head 
up into the Colorado-Big Thompson project 
irrigation area around Berthoud, Greeley, 
Johnstown, Loveland, Longmont, and south 
of Fort Collins. There you will find the irri- 
gation farmers raising just about everything 
except surplus crops, You will see sugar- 
beets, beans, peas, malt barley, alfalfa, 
onions, potatoes, tomatoes, pumpkins, 
squash, and many other specialty crops that 
do give high-paying returns to the irrigators. 
I don’t believe there is a one of you who 
would want to advise the citizens of Estes 
Park to abolish their beautiful Lake Estes, lo- 
cated at the east end of their world- 
renowned mountain village. Lake Estes too, 
is a part of the Colorado-Big Thompson 
project. And the powerplant that you see 
as you enter the city, is one of six that is 
generating much-needed electric power that 
is being used throughout Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, and in portions of Nebraska. 

This same situation is true in the Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas project area. This project 
will not irrigate one additional acre of land 
that is not already under irrigation, but it 
will provide a supplemental supply of water 
when needed to irrigation farmers so that 
they can produce crops as abundantly and 
as diversified as their good neighbors in 
northern Colorado are now doing in the 
Colorado-Big Thompson project area. 

Generally speaking, dryland farmers -tie 
themselves to a one-crop economy; the crop 
Involved Is usually wheat or corn. The chief 
products of irrigation are nutritious fruits, 
vegetables and meats, which should be the 
main diet of every American. These products 
are not in surplus; they do not complicate 
the crop surplus picture; they do sustain the 
health and economy of the Nation. 

To emphasize the values of irrigation and 
reclamation projects, I'd like to read to 
you an excerpt from a letter which Secre- 
tary Freeman wrote to US. Senator CLINTON 
ANDERSON, of New Mexico: 

“To attempt to balance agriculture produc- 
tion with market needs by eliminating sound 
reclamation and Irrigation projects would 
be tantamount to deliberately promoting 
inefficient use of agriculture resources.” 

And to further emphasize the importance 
of reclamation, the Secretary wrote this most 
important sentence: 

“We feel that reclamation and irrigation 
have a highly necessary role to play in the 
wise, present and future use of land and 
water resources for the economic growth of 
the Nation.” 

Most of you have been over to Granby 
Reservoir, you've fished there, or at Green 
Mountain, or Shadow Mountain. These, too, 
are Bureau of Reclamation reservoirs storing 
water for irrigation use. I know that just 
about everyone of you have gone to Carter 
Lake, west of Berthoud; and to Horsetooth 
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at the west edge of Fort Collins. These too 
are Bureau of Reclamation reservoirs stor- 
ing water for the Colorado-Big Thompson 
project. 

You've all gone fishing on streams when 
the rivers were so high and roily that fish 
did not bite. Then, you've gone back when 
the stream was low and clear, and, boy, did 
you get the big ones. 

When the Fryingpan-Arkansas project is 
constructed, there are planned to be three 
reservoirs on the eastern slope, and Ruedi 
Reservoir near Basalt, Colo., on the western 
slope. All told the Fryingpan-Arkansas proj- 
ect will create approximately 100 miles of 
shoreline. At Pueblo, there will be a reser- 
voir that will have a total of 61 miles of 
shoreline, and that will store 400,000 acre- 
feet of water. I'm sure that folks in the 
Pueblo area will make good use of that 
reservoir, 

It should be interesting to the Metropoli- 
tan Wildlife Association to note that the 
entire Colorado delegation—in fact, the en- 
tire delegations of every Western State— 
have solidly supported the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project. 

I have brought information materlal on 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, which I 
would like to distribute to this membership. 
These printed items will answer the ques- 
tions that may occur from time to time as 
you discuss this project with your family 
and friends. 

Our Metropolitan Wildlife Association is 
one of the largest—and certainly the very 
best—in the United States. Our national 
organization is headed by our former Colo- 
radoan, Tom Kimball, a diligent and dedi- 
cated conservationist, with whom we've had 
many pleasant associations. 

Every member of this association is united 
in the view that we must develop and im- 
prove our fisheries. Controlled flow of riv- 
ers is always conducive to good fishing. We 
have had wonderful cooperation between 
our organization and all local, State, and 
Federal organizations. We are proud of this 
relationship. With a fuller understanding 
of the complete facts on the part of all of 
us, I am sure that the Metropolitan Wildlife 
Association will progress in its effectiveness. 

Thank you Mr. President for this oppor- 
tunity to straighten out the record. 


A Bad Matter Worse 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
an editorial which appeared in the July 
20 edition of the Troy Record news- 
paper, Troy, N. V., provides a fair analy- 
sis of what the American people can ex- 
pect as an election issue in November. 
The President has refused to accept the 
will of the majority party in the Senate 
and has urged the voters to bear in mind 
the medicare issue when they cast their 
ballots in November. As the editorial 
has concluded, the only cure for Mr. 
Kennedy's woes in Congress is to purge 
Members of his own party since 21 Dem- 
ocratic Senators voted against his medi- 
cal program. 

I submit the editorial for inclusion in 
the Appendix of the Rxconn: 

A Bap MATTER Worsk 

The Washington administration’s attitude 

on the defeat of medicare reveals amazing 
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political ineptness. Because the medical 
program under social security was a pet 
project of the administration and because an 
all-out effort was made to push it through 
Congress, the Senate's rejection of the bin 
Was a severe setback to the administration. 
In view of the demonstrated political skill 
of the President he might be expected to 
make the best of the situation and salvage 
whatever prestige might be salvaged. In- 
stead, President Kennedy has taken the lead 
in sounding a party line that is awkward 
and ineffectual, 

The President blames “nearly all the Re- 
publicans and a handful of Democrats” for 
the defeat in the Senate. And he calls for 
repudiation of the Senators voting against 
medicare at the polls next November. Plain- 
ly the President hopes to prevent election of 
Republican Members of Congress next fall 
by accusing Republican candidates of block- 
ing legislation originating in a Democratic 
administration. 

This approach does not make sense. The 
voters are aware that the Congress already 
is Democratic. The Senate is divided 64 
Members of Mr. Kennedy’s party and 36 Re- 
publicans. The House seats are divided 263 
Democratic and 174 Republicans, The Con- 
gress setbacks inflicted on the Kennedy ad- 
ministration are Democratic disavowals of 
the President’s leadership. 

How strongly Democratic is the stand in 
Congress against Kennedy administration 
measures is revealed by the Senate rollcall 
on the medical program. The bill was de- 
feated by a of five votes. Voting 
against the bill were 21 Democratic Senators. 

Following his Chief’s line on the medical 
care program, Agriculture Secretary Freeman 
is blaming defeat of the administration's 
farm bill on the Republicans. Congress is 
writing its own farm bill. The draft of the 
measure does not please Secretary Freeman 
and he accuses Republicans of playing “the 
narrowest, most partisan, most bitter kind 
of politics” with farm legislation. The truth 
is that Democratic Members of Congress re- 
jected the administration's farm program. 
The farm bill was killed in the House by a 
margin of 10 votes, 215 to 205. Forty-eight 
Democratic Members of the House voted 
against the Kennedy bill. 

If the Kennedy administration is to hold 
down the customary midterm losses in the 
Democratic majorities now existing in Con- 
gress, the party line for the fall campaign 
must be changed. For it is apparent to the 
electorate that the cure for Mr. Kennedy's 
Woes is a purge of his own party. 


Alert Guardsmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Daily Item, Lynn, Mass., of 
July 18, 1962: 


ALERT GUARDSMEN 


Members of Lynn National Guard units 
who turned out, better than 94 percent 
strong, in response to a practice alert Mon- 
day night are deserving of a salute for their 
promptness. 

The Lynn response was 3 percent better 
than the average statewide 91 percent re- 
sponse of the 26th Yankee Division. The 
ideal turnout, in the view of military au- 
thorities, is 90 percent. 
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The fact that General Electric Co. is closed 
this week and many of the Yankee Division 
men who are employed there were on vacation 
when the alert call went out, was a factor 
in the Lynn units not attaining an even 
higher percentage of response. 

Maj. Gen. Otis M. Whitney, Yankee Division 
commander, justifiably hailed the response 
of the citizen soldiers as a tribute to “their 
training and dedication.” 

The Lynn community owes much to its 
National Guard. It is the first line of military 
defense in case of an emergency. It can be 
called out in times of disaster, riots or other 
emergencies. The fact that these men are so 
alertly “on the ball,” as Monday's call demon- 
strated, is a matter of gratification not only 
to their superiors, but to the community as a 
whole. 


The Trade Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, since 
the House approved the 1962 trade bill by 
a substantial vote, we certainly expect 
that the Senate will follow suit and the 
administration will receive much of the 
authority requested to execute trade 
agreements. 

I believe it is fair to say that this is 
one issue which completely obliterates 
party lines and also which, regardless 
of the position taken for or against the 
bill, leaves some doubts as to the merits 
of individual sections of the proposal. 
There is also the natural question in the 
minds of members of the legislative 
branch of Government on the effective- 
ness which the administration will bring 
to the authority granted under this act. 

This natural doubtfulness is excep- 
tionally well illustrated by an editorial 
in the July 19 edition of the Harvey 
Tribune, Harvey, Ill., entitled “The Trade 
Bill” which I ask leave to insert into the 
Recorp at this time. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue TRADE BILL 

The repercussions to the United States, 
following the passage by the House of the 
administration’s trade bill, should be bene- 
ficial. Assuming that the law takes effect 
with not hitches, the President will have 
more power to lower tariffs than any other 
Chief Executive in the history of the 
country. 

The theory of trade, however, is that each 
country produces some things particularly 
well. The Belgians might produce glass and 
carpets well, and cheaply, and we might 
mass-produce automobiles well. The goal is 
to get the Belgians to lower their tariff on 
our automobiles, so we can sell most of the 
automobiles, while lowering our tariffs on 
glass and carpets from Belgium so we can 
buy these things more cheaply. 

Trade—especially international trade— 
does not work out this simply. One country 
may risk losing more jobs than new jobs 
created, temporarily. Or a trade agreement 
might work more to one country’s advantage 
than to the other's. That is where the Gov- 
ernment must protect home industry 
economy. 

Our goal is—and the President has indi- 
cated his intention to pursue it—to lower 
tariffs to obtain expanded trade and lower 
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Prices, while providing protection for indus- 
tries which are threatened with extinction, 
either because of our higher wages or other 
factors. How just and delicate the admin- 
istration applies the law in the next year or 
two will determine whether the new trade 
law remains the popular will, or whether 
Congress changes its direction in this field. 


Texas Bar Convention in Mexico City Aids 
Texas-Mexico Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr, YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
On July 5, I was privileged to speak at 
the annual convention of the State bar 
association in San Antonio. j 

Part of the Texas State Bar Associa- 
tion conference was held in San An- 
tonio, Bexar County; then later a joint 
Convention with the Mexican conven- 
tion was held in Mexico City. 

In a recent editorial the Corpus Christi 
Caller properly referred to the joint 
Meeting of Texas and Mexican lawyers 
as a constructive force for better inter- 
National understanding and good will. 
While I was unable to attend the ses- 
Sion in Mexico City, I understand that 
the lawyers in Mexico were magnificent 
hosts in the fine traditions of hospitality 
for which Mexico is so well known. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix to the RECORD 
the editorial from the Thursday, July 
12, edition of the Corpus Christi Caller 
Captioned “Joint Bar Convention Aids 
Texas-Mexico Cooperation.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ; 

Jomvr Ban CONVENTION Ams Trexas-MExico 
COOPERATION 

The Texas State bar's decision to hold a 

joint convention in Mexico City with the 

Bar Association proved such a con- 
Structive idea that it should be repeated 
Periodically in the future, Another joint 
Meeting—next time in Texas—should be 
favorably considered. 

The Texas and Mexican lawyers discussed 
Such mutual problems as foreign investment 
and corporation laws, extradition treaties, 
divorces and wills, patent, trademark and 
Copyright laws, labor and taxation statutes, 
More than 700 Texas lawyers attended the 

City half of the State bar conven- 

tion, which began in San Antonio, and were 

by distinguished jurists, law pro- 

tessors, attorneys, and governmental officials 
Of Texas and Mexico. 

Considering the close, extensive, and in- 

tricate relations between this State and the 

boring nation, such discussion of mu- 

tual legal problems cannot but have a high 

degree of practical value. Far more than 

Most laymen realize, much State law in 

Texas derives from the Spanish code and its 

adaptations. The most notable re- 

— example was a Texas appellate water 

decision that traced precedents back 
Mexico to medieval Spain. 

In Mexico as in Texas, governmental 

p emerges to a dominant extent 

trom the legal profession, and deliberations 

between representatives of that profession 
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should be a constructive force for better un- 
derstanding and good will between this State 
and Mexico. The friendly and mutually re- 
Spectful social aspects of such a joint con- 
vention are also worthwhile. It is hoped 
that the new ties between the Texas and 
Mexican Bar Association will strengthen into 
a valuable continuing relationship. 


Remarks by Hon. John V. Lindsay at 
Stanley Isaacs Funeral, July 13, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I, like countless others, was sad- 
dened by the death of Stanley Isaacs—a 
great friend, a dedicated humanitarian, 
and a matchless public servant. . 

Stanley Isaacs was an inspiration not 
only to me, but to the legions who have 
benefited by his wisdom, his counsel, and 
his devotion to the principle that the best 
politics is good government. 

Stanley Isaacs was truly the con- 
science of good government. 

I first met him in 1933, when I was a 
20-year-old recruit in the Fusion reform 
movement in New York City. He was a 
tower of strength in that historic cause 
to bring good government and genuine 
reform to the city. As a civic crusader, 
as borough president of Manhattan, as 
city councilman, as minority leader of 
the city council, he admiringly fulfilled 
the highest objectives of that cause. 

Through all these years I maintained 
a cherished association with him and 
was privileged to support many of the 
causes he championed in my own service 
in city government, in the State legisla- 
ture, and in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Stanley Isaacs was a man of genuine 
warmth, humility, perseverance, and 
loyalty, His ability was unparalleled— 
his contribution unequaled. 

There is no more appropriate or elo- 
quent tribute to this great American 
than the deeply moving eulogy delivered 
at Stanley’s funeral service, delivered by 
our distinguished colleague from New 
York, Jonn Lrnpsay. I commend his 
words, which come directly from the 
heart, to the attention of our col- 
leagues—many of whom have led far 
more meaningful and enriched lives by 
having had the privilege of knowing the 
late, beloved Stanley Isaacs. 

REMARKS DELIVERED By Hon. JOHN V. LIND- 
SAY AT STANLEY ISAACS FUNERAL JULY 13, 
1962 
This is the moment when we take our 

leave of Stanley for a little while. For sure- 

ly we'll be with him again, and he with us, 
as it is ordained and governed. 

And even in that brief time of physical 
separation is there any of us who walks 
alone when Stanley has been at his side? 

He walked, he ran, and he climbed and 
he held all of us by the hand and showed 
us the way. He saw the North Star when 
the rest of us couldn't find it, and he fol- 
lowed it. 

His love was so deep and so wide and so 
true that it left its imprint on every person, 
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on every child, every man and every woman 
of our city. His legatees and beneficiaries 
are all the people of New York; and most 
of all the oppressed, the forgotten and the 
lonely. i 

Stanley was the happiest and the youngest 
man that I ever knew. He had Edith by his 
side and she smiled and walked with him 
and shared him with us. 

A great newspaper today called him a 
“gentleman.” Aye, that he was, in the true 
meaning of that word. He was gentle—his 
hand and his heart was offered to every hu- 
man being. Their misfortune was his mis- 
fortune. And he was a man—as straight and 
as tall and as strong as every father would 
want his son to grow to be. There was in 
him a toughness and a tensile strength and 
resiliency that swept away the roadblocks 
to progress and petty tyranny. 

He fought for better schools, better hous- 
ing, better playgrounds, better government— 
for day care centers and fair wages—and 
above all for basic freedoms, too often in 
need of champions like him—the right of 
every person to speak freely, to be defended 
and to have equal opportunity under law. 

He gave of himself totally, unsparingly, to 
his city and his country. Self came last. 

He whs the conscience of his party, and 
he lifted and bettered that party and gave 
it standards. 

Stanley Isaacs’ contribution to our city 
and our country cannot be measured by 
words, but only by time and history, and 
the quiet thanks of millions and genera- 
tions of New Yorkers who will not forget, 

Our country and our city cannot long en- 
dure without men like Stanley Isaacs. 
There are very, very few of them. 

We thank Edith for him with us. 
And to Edith, to her children and to their 
children, we give our love and our comfort 
as they give theirs to us. 

And we thank God he was among us, and 
will be among us always. 


Hanford Defeat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
July 20, 1962: 

Hanrorp DEFEAT 

To put it mildly, it is altogether regretta- 
ble that the House, by a vote of 232 to 164, 
has killed the proposal to make a national 
asset of the steam that will be a byproduct 
of the plutonlum- producing reactor being 
built at Hanford, Wash. If Congress would 
only permit the harnessing of this steam 
in keeping with the legislation strongly rec- 
ommended by the Joint Atomic Committee— 
the facility, wholly apart from its military 
function, would be a profitable powerplant 
for commercial uses. Indeed, it would be 
the biggest plant of its kind in the world. 

However, under intense lobbying pressure 
from the coal industry, private utilities, and 
certain other self-serving interests, the 
House has voted in favor of killing the proj- 
ect. Hanford’s steam, which could be har- 
nessed to produce about 800,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity for peaceful and money- 

uses, thus has been outlawed and 
condemned to absolute waste by a majority 
of our co onal representatives. This 
is being hailed as a victory in some quarters, 
but the American people have every reason 
to regard it as a defeat for themselves, 
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Old Texas Revived in Plush Jefferson 
Hotel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
1870’s and 1880's the second largest city 
in the Lone Star State was Jefferson, 
Tex. At that time it was a thriving 
metropolis of 30,000 inhabitants. Shortly 
thereafter, river navigation to Jefferson 
became impossible, and the city’s boom 
days ended. Recently a dedicated group 
of local citizens have understaken a res- 
toration of this historie city. One of 
the outstanding accomplishments of this 
group has been the restoration of the 
Excelsior House hotel by the Jessie Allen 
Wise Garden Club. ? 

The New York Times recently featured 

an article by Marilyn Stout setting forth 
the fascinating history of the Excelsior 
House and the restoration of this historic 
hostelry. : 
I submit the New York Times feature 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the New York Times, July 22, 1962] 

OLD TEXAS REVIVED IN PLUSH JEFFERSON 

HOTEL 
(By Marilyn Stout) 

JEFFERSON, Tex.—A motel-weary traveler 
crossing east Texas this summer has a re- 
freshing experience in store for him if he 
stops for the night at a recently refurbished 
century-old hotel here in Jefferson. The 
hotel is the Excelsior House, where one can 
sleep in a ceiling-high four-poster, hang his 
wash-and-wear attire in a carved rosewood 
wardrobe, relax on a red velvet chaise longue 
and unpack his things on a marble-top 
dresser. It may be the same room that 
Ulysses S. Grant or Oscar Wilde once occu- 
pied, but with the comfort of a discreetly 
placed air conditioner. 

The 14-room Excelsior House has the old- 
est known hotel records in Texas. It has 
been in continuous operation since the 
1850's, and the furnishings have grown old 
gracefully along with the hotel. The resto- 
ration, for which the original furniture was 
used, has created a charming inn of the 
Victorian era. 

During Jefferson's heyday as a bustling in- 
land river port on Cypress Bayou or Creek, 
the hotel was called the “most lavish south 
of St. Louis,” and Jay Gould, Rutherford 
B. Hayes, John Jacob Astor, and W. H. Van- 
derbilt were among those who stopped there. 

HOTEL RESTORED 

Last year, Excelsior House was put up for 
sale after the death of Its owner, and it was 
feared that the building and its remarkable 
antiques might fall into the hands of peo- 
ple uninterested in maintaining the hotel's 
unusual character. As a result, the Jessie 
Allen Wise Garden Club here in Jefferson 
bought the hotel, restored its faded charm, 
and won the annual award of the Texas 
Historical Survey Committee for the best 
historic restoration project in the State. 

The garden club paid $30,000 for the hotel 
and spent about $5,000 on renovating it. 
This, however, represented only part of the 
total renovation cost, as many members 
of the club restored the rooms at their own 
expense. Proceeds from the hotel now go 
to the club, a nonprofit organization. 

The old frame and brick building is once 
again painted a gleaming white, and has 
a balcony of wrought-iron grillwork across 
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its front. It is built in an L“ shape around 
an old walled garden that is dotted with 
tables and chairs. Geometrically laid walks 
of antique brick lead to a central fountain. 

A balcony circles the inner courtyard, just 
a step across the hall from one's room. 
Nearly all the furniture now in use in the 
hotel is the original, much of it having ar- 
rived via riverboat in the 19th century. 

When a traveler enters the lobby, he steps 
back into a time when riverboat captains, 
promoters, and planters registered there. 
Excelsior House then was the center of gay 
living, because Jefferson at that time was the 
second largest city in Texas, just behind 
Galveston. 

The registration desk is the same solid, 
original one, as is the box for room keys. 
The porcelain and brass hatrack has un- 
doubtedly held some illustrious headgear. 
The hotel registers, dating from 1877, are 
displayed under glass in the lobby, with cop- 
les available for thumbing. 


NAVIGATION DRIES UP 


At the bottom of one of the registers for 
January 2, 1882, Jay Gould wrote in a bold 
hand, end of Jefferson.” This was his pre- 
diction for the town’s future when it re- 
fused to grant his railroad the right-of-way 
to connect with the river traffic on Cypress 
Bayou. Shortly afterward, the Federal Gov- 
ernment broke up the natural log dam that 
made river navigation possible, and Jeffer- 
son's boom days were over. 

The present Jay Gould Room in the Ex- 
celsior is up to the opulent tasto of its name- 
sake, and, like the other rooms, is decorated 
to the last heavy drapery and tassel in the 
manner of the perlod. The furniture here 
is of Circassian walnut, dating from the 
early days of the hotel. It Includes two beds, 
two matching dressers, a wardrobe, and a vel- 
yet chaise longue. The room is papered in 
gold, a color that Gould could appreciate. 


DIAMOND BESSIE 


Another name on the register is that of 
Abe Rothchild, an itinerant diamond sales- 
man, who appeared in Jefferson one day in 
1877 with a woman known as “Diamond” 
Bessie Moore. A few days later, the woman 
was found murdered just outside town, 

Rothchild stood three trials for the mur- 
der, but was finally acquitted. The sensa- 
tional trials are still studied by Texas law 
students; Bessie herself is commemorated by 
the Diamond Bessie Suite. 

The hotel's Diamond Bessie Suite is one 
of the most handsome. It includes a sunny 
solarium that overlooks the courtyard and a 
bedrom with a four-poster bed and a mar- 
ble-top dresser. A neighboring Victorian 
parlor also can be made part of this suite. 

The Presidential Suite, honoring Grant 
and Hayes, Is a lovely pair of rooms with ad- 
joining bath (all the rooms have a bath). 
Both rooms have their original carpeting and 
chandeliers. 

The Red Room has a magnificent clover- 
leaf tester bed, a canopled four-poster that 
reaches the high ceiling. It also has a hand- 
carved red velvet sofa, a working fireplace 
(as do the other rooms) and brocade-finished 
wallpaper. The adjoining room is luxuriously 
furnished in gold and blue, with matching 
French Empire beds of tiger mahogany. 

These are but a sampling of the accom- 
modations at Excelsior House. A guest also 
might be bedded down in a rare sleigh bed, 
which the hotel acquired in the last century, 
or in the room with matching Jenny Lind 
beds. In any case, his room will be unique. 
All haye been decorated individually. 


LESS ORNATE WING 


In addition to these elegant rooms, Ex- 
celsior House has a wing of small bedrooms. 
Each is furnished simply and charmingly 
with white walls, black or natural fireplaces 
and antique beds and dressers from the 
hotel’s early days. 

Some of the vanished gaiety has returned 
to Jefferson with the hotel's restoration. For 
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the first time in many years, a Queen Mab 
Ball was held in the Excelsior’s ballroom at 
Mardi gras time. The rugs were rolled 
back and again there was dancing under the 
Sevres chandelier. The gracious ballroom 
also has a Carrara marble fireplace, a boule 
cabinet and a rare, square piano. 

The Excelsior dates from the 1850's, when 
William Perry, a noted riverboat captain, 
built the frame section of the hotel and 
shipped most of the furnishings by boat from 
New Orleans. After his death, Mrs. Kate 
Wood bought the hotel and added a brick 
wing. 

Since then, there has been a string of pro- 
prietors, and, in the best western tradition, 
all but one has been a woman. One of these 
women kept an aviary of canaries, as well as 


a dog with a gold tooth, so that the Excel- 


sior was known among traveling salesmen 
as the Canary Bird Hotel. 

A visitor to Jefferson will find a stroll 
around the town rewarding since it retains 
its 19th-century charm in the many hand- 
some houses. Some of these homes, fur- 
nished with fine antiques, open their doors 
to the public during the annual historical 
pilgrimage every spring. 

Next year’s pilgrimage will be April 26, 27, 
and 28, with hostesses dressed in ante bellum 
style. A play, “Diamond Bessie Murder 
Trial,” based on the last dramatic hour of 
Rothchild's trial, also is presented during 
pilgrimage week, 


TOWN SIGHTS 


Those who visit Jefferson any other time 
of year can take a guided tour led by a mem- 
ber of the Garden Club. In addition to the 
Excelsior, other points of interest include 
Jay Gould’s private railroad car, the Manse 
and the Jefferson Historical Museum. 

The plush Gould railroad car, Atlanta, is 
owned by the Garden Club and sits across 
the street from the Excelsior. It is the only 
Gould rolling stock ever to make it to Jef- 
ferson. The Manse is the oldest building in 
town, à lovely reminder of pre-Civil War 
architecture. The Historical Museum has 
many early Texas artifacts. 

Jefferson, whose population is now 3,000— 
it once was 30,000—is situated on U.S. 59. 
the main route between Texarkana and 
Houston. It is 150 miles east of Dallas. 


Clare Hoffman 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 16 years which I have served in the 
House, it has been my privilege to ob- 
serve the many contributions made by 
our colleague, the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Horrman]. He is an extremely 
valuable Member of Congress; and it 
was with regret that I learned that he 
will not be with us after this session. 

Mr. HorrMman is a sincere and dedi- 
cated patriot. His devotion to duty, his 
courage, and his energy know no bounds, 
and they have been an inspiration to all 
of us. 

I will miss CLARE HOFFMAN. I will miss 
his engaging personality, his willingness 
to debate any Member of the House. 
But, above all, I shall miss his intense 
concern for the future of our Republic. 

It is my hope that he will spend many 
happy years in retirement from thé 
Washington political arena. 


1962 


Dedicaticn of U.S. S. Arizona Memorial 
Shrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
last Memorial Day I had the privilege of 
making the dedicatory address marking 
completion of the impressive new half- 
million-dollar memorial shrine over the 
sunken hulk of the battleship Arizona at 
Pearl Harbor in which are still entombed 
the bodies of 1,102 members of its gal- 
lant crew- 

For me as for the hundreds who at- 
tended the rites it was a deeply moving 
Occasion. 

The white marble superstructure of the 
memorial gleaming in the bright Ha- 
Waiian sunshine seems far removed from 
the death and destruction of that fateful 
morning more than two decades ago that 
committed us finally to World War II. 
And in fact this tomb is not a symbol of 
tragedy or defeat. Rather it is a re- 
minder of the relationship of vigilance 
to freedom as well as a tribute to those 
who died there. 

Not the least of the shrine's features is 
& towering marble memorial wall on 
which are engraved for all time the 
names and rank of the Arizona's “silent 
crewmen.” The wall, now an integral 
Part of the whole structure, was made 
Possible through the contributions of 

the chartered organization of 
World War II and Korean veterans— 
which also 2 years earlier contributed a 
Permanent memorial carillon to the site 
Whose belis now ring out each twilight 
Over the waters of Pearl Harbor. 

The AMVETS were well represented at 
the dedication on Memorial Day by a 
large delegation, led by National Com- 
Mander Edwin P. Fifielski of Chicago, 
not because of their specific contribu- 
tions to the actual structure but be- 
Cause—in the words of Commander 
Fifielski—the occasion marked fulfill- 
Ment of a long struggle by that organiza- 
tion to help make the shrine a living 
reality. 

Indeed, I think it is fair to say that 
Without the steadfast and determined ef- 
forts of AMVETS, there might have been 
& delay in the construction of this me- 
oe and hence no dedication last May 


I say this without prejudice to the de- 
votion of the members of the Pacific War 

morial Commission, headed by H. 
Tucker Gratz of Honolulu, who conceived 
the handsome memorial in the first place 
and spearheaded the drive which raised 
OVer $325,000 of the total cost through 
Private and public solicitations over a 
Period of many years. 

But it was AMVETS who, after public 

terest waned, not only got the project 
Moving again but played the major role 

Persuading the Ist session of the 87th 
Congress to appropriate the final $150,- 
000 needed to finish the uncompleted 
Memorial. 
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AMVETS were motivated by the pre- 
amble of their constitution which com- 
mits its membership to preserving and 
honoring the heroic memory of all who 
gave their lives in World War II and 
Korea. Thus, it was a natural decision 
for the AMVETS National Executive 
Committee in 1958 to vote unanimously 
that all its organizational resources be 
concentrated on completing the Arizona 
memorial shrine after years of delay. 

The initiatives taker. by AMVETS in 
this long process brought about such re- 
sults as these: 

An endorsement of the project of the 
then President Eisenhower obtained at 
the White House on June 10, 1960. 

A promise from President Kennedy 
that he would sign a funding bill for 
completing the memorial, obtained at 
the White House on August 8, 1961. 

A marshaling of testimony by AMVETS 
in support of the legislation presented 
before the House and Senate subcom- 
mittees in the summer and autumn of 
1961. 

And, finally, just 3 weeks before ad- 
journment of the Ist session of the 87th 
Congress, the scheduling of hearings by 
a subcommittee of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. The rest is history. 

In this summation it is proper, I feel, 
to express appreciation to House Speak- 
er JoHN W. McCormack, of Massachu- 
setts, to Chairman Vuvson of the House 
Armed Services Committee, and to L. 
MENDEL Rivers of South Carolina, 
chairman of Subcommittee No, 2, whose 
efforts brought about 1lth-hour con- 
curring action in the House under sus- 
pension of the rules, and to Senator 
RicwHarp RUSSELL, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee, and to 
Senator Hiram Fone, of Hawaii, who 
sponsored the authorizing bill in the Sen- 
ate and helped untangle a parliamentary 
snarl involving the actual appropriation 
just hours before adjournment. 

This brief tribute could have no more 
appropriate conclusion than to quote the 
inscription on the AMVETS carillon 
which sounds nightly over the newly 
consecrated tomb of the fallen heroes 
of December 7, 1941: While these bells 
ring, safely rest; freedom lives.” 


New State Commander of Pennsylvania 
Department of the American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the new State commander of 
the Pennsylvania Department of the 
American Legion, Mr. Louis J. Greco, of 
West Wyoming, one of my constituents. 
It is a high honor indeed to be selected 
for such a high post, especially in a 
State the size of Pennsylvania. I know 
Mr. Greco well and for many years and 
I can say with all sincerity the Penn- 
sylvania Department of the American 
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Legion made a very wise selection for its 
new commander. Commander Greco 
will perform outstandingly as he has 
done in many important capacities over 
the years. I know all in my constituency 
wish him well in his new undertaking. 
As part of my remarks today, Mr. Speak- 
er, I include the fine editorial tribute 
paid to Commander Greco by the largest 
newspaper in my congressional district, 
the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, the 
Evening News, in its edition of Monday, 
July 23, 1962. 
The editorial follows: 


From the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times-Leader, 
the Evening News] 


SALUTE TO LEGION’s STATE COMMANDER 


Louis J. Greco, West Wyoming high school 
teacher and prominent figure in civic affairs, 
as well as in veterans’ circles, is the seventh 
commander Luzerne County has provided 
for the Pennsylvania Department of the 
American Legion. It is a proud record in 
keeping with the reputation of this area for 
leadership in State and National organiza- 
tions, 

In following in the footsteps of Gen. Rob- 
ert M. Vail, Warden William B. Healey, 
Judge Frank L. Pinola, Joseph McCracken, 
Judge Paul R. Selecky and Charles Cook, 
Commander Greco joins a distinguished 
company in peace and war. On the basis 
of his record of service to the Legion, as well 
as to the community and country, he not 
only will maintain the high standards of 
the past, but pioneer in new fields to meet 
the challenges of the dangerous era through 
which we are passing. 

Commander Greco typifies the spirit of 
the American Legion. Dedicated, vigorous, 
alert, intelligent, he possesses all the quali- 
fications for the post that has been entrusted 
to his care by 250,000 comrades in arms. 
America has in him a valiant champion. 

His interests and activities in the Legion 
and elsewhere indicate his administration 
will put major emphasis on Americanism 
and freedom which are synonymous in 
today’s world. Communists and other sub- 
versive elements will draw no comfort from 
his leadership. It is reassuring to know a 
man of his idealism and talent is in a key 
post in these troubled times, 

Today, we congratulate not only Com- 
mander Greco on the new distinction that 
has come to him, but the State Department 
of the American Legion on its good fortune 
and judgment. 


Consumer Protection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
we all remember the stirring message 
sent to us by the President on March 14 
wherein he spelled out the need and the 
means to better protect the interest of 
the American consumer. Legislation 
will be needed to effect much of the im- 
proved protection. But already the 
President has brought into being a group 
exclusively dedicated to such improve- 
ment: the Consumers Advisory Council, 
In an editorial appearing on Sunday, 
July 22, the Newark News commented on 
creation of the 12-member Council. 
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Since the editorial points up some of the 
problems, as well as the basic need, for 
the Council, I would like to here bring 
it to the attention of my colleagues. 
The editorial follows: 
From the Newark (N. J.) News, July 22, 1962] 
CONSUMER PROTECTION 


President Kennedy has appointed a 12- 
member advisory council to “give broad con- 
sideration to the consumers’ needs and point 
of view.” 

If private enterprise is to function effec- 
tively, the President says, it must be pro- 
tected against those who would exploit its 
freedom by resorting to fraud and ignoring 
the safety of the public. No one will dis- 
pute this. 

Like politics and Government, business has 
its share of the unscrupulous, which is why 
business has itself set up better business bu- 
reaus and numerous trade and industry as- 
sociations charged with guarding against 
sharp practices. 

State and Federal governments, too, have 
numerous laws protecting consumers. The 
Federal responsibility to consumers is already 
in the hands—and at not inconsiderable cost 
to the beneficiaries—of more than a score of 
Government agencies and departments. 

President Kennedy intends the consumers 
advisory council to become a permanent part 
of the Federal structure, and becoming per- 
manent is what all Government agencies ac- 
complish even if they accomplish nothing 
else. 

If it can escape the futility that is the fate 
of most advisory councils, CAC conceivably 
may find ways to be useful to the consumer. 
But it does seem to have been assigned to a 
pretty crowded area, already occupied by 
powerful independent agencies that are likely 
to be unresponsive to back-seat driving. 


The Federal Excise Tax on Musical In- 
struments Should Be Repealed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, 
earlier in the 87th Congress I intro- 
duced a bill, H.R. 11103, to repeal the 
manufacturers excise tax on musical 
instruments. 

The purpose of my bill is to encourage 
students in elementary, high school, and 
college music courses to purchase musical 
instruments. 

I should point out, Mr. Speaker, that 
under present law, musical instruments 
purchased by schools are exempt from 
this tax. But students who buy their 
own instruments are required to pay the 
tax. Statistics show that an overwhelm- 
ing percentage of the sales of band and 
orchestra instruments in the United 
States are made to parents, students, 
private teachers, schools and religious 
and character-building organizations. 

At a time when instruction in music 
has become an essential part of the cur- 
riculum of most of the school students 
of the United States and, moreover, at 
a time when there is increasing interest 
throughout the Nation in culture and the 
fine arts, I think it most inappropriate 
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that the Federal Government should con- 
tinue to impose this discriminatory tax 
on education in music. 

Mr. Speaker, the best case for repeal 
of this excise tax on musical instru- 
ments that I have seen appeared in a 
recent message by Richard Bosse, of Elk- 
hart, Ind., president of the National As- 
sociation of Band Instrument Manufac- 
turers and head of Artley, Inc., of Elk- 
hart. 

I know Mr. Bosse well and regard him 
highly and I should like to take this op- 
portunity to call his important statement 
to the attention of my colleagues in 
Congress. 

Mr. Bosse’s statement, which was pub- 
lished in the June 1962 issue of the Music 
Trades, follows: 

AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENT INDUSTRY Nor 
EXPENDABLE, TAXWISE on TARIFFWISE 

The probability that the Trade Extension 
Act of 1962 (HR. 9900, 87th Cong.) will 
become law makes it absolutely imperative 
that the music industry spare no effort to 
get repeal of excise tax on musical instru- 
ments. 

While we do not believe that any respon- 
sible administration official considers our in- 
dustry expendable, we do think they are not 
fully aware of the disaster we face if we 
cannot reduce costs in order to compete with 
instruments from the Common Market. 

A manufacturers’ excise tax is as much a 
portion of cost as labor, material, and bur- 
den. We cannot accept with enthusiasm any 
arbitrary assessments that will ultimately be 
used to finance our competition abroad. 


NO REPEAL; NEED REVENUE 


In reply to our direct appeal to the ad- 
ministration we were informed that the need 
for revenue precludes the repeal of the tax 
at this time, This seems like a shortsighted 
point of view, when the possibility exists that 
the loss of reyenue from other income and 
payroll taxes will exceed excise tax revenue 
by many times. 

The responsibility for this refusal to aid 
an industry in Jeopardy rests in the White 
House, and the Treasury Department. We 
urgently suggest that all of our friends in 
the music industry come to our aid in this 
cause. Please address your pleas directly to 
the White House. 

The following are excerpts from a memo- 
randum prepared by counsel of NABIM and 
presented to the Treasury Department, and 
responsible Members of Congress. Please 
consider these logical arguments, they are 
valid, and present our point of view vividly 
and clearly. 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE TAX 


This 10-percent tax on musical instru- 
ments was first imposed in 1941. The pro- 
ponents of the tax then indicated three rea- 
sons for imposition of the tax: 

1. To divert critical materiais to imple- 
ments of defense. 

2. To curb inflation. 

3. To raise revenue. 

Shortly after the imposition of the tax, 
manufacturers were ordered to cease pro- 
duction of new musical instruments in or- 
der to conserve vital materials for defense 
needs. Production was sharply curtailed. 
As a result, no significant revenue or in- 
fiation controls were achieved by the im- 
position of the tax. The primary purpose 
of the tax; l.e., to divert critical materials, 
was served, but not so much by the tax as 
by the mandate to curtail production. 

Il, PRESENT JUSTIVICATION FOR CONTINUANCE 
OF TAX 

The continuance of the tax today would 
have to be justified on the ground of one of 
the original reasons for its imposition 20 
years ago. 
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Taz has outlived its purpose 

Certainly, no one will contend that the 
tax today can be justified on the basis of its 
original and primary purpose; e., diverting 
critical materials to implements of defense. 
There is now no apparent shortage or threat 
of imminent shortage of any of the materials 
used in the manufacture of musical instru- 
ments. 

Neither ts it likely that anyone will seri- 
ously contend that the demand for musical 
instruments has ever posed an inflationary 
threat or could make any significant contri- 
bution to Inflation. Even if the inflationary 
element were present in 1941, there appears 
to be no substantial or credible evidence 
now available that musical instruments di- 
rectly affect inflation at the present time. 

There remains only the original purpose 
of raising revenue. Can the continuance of 
this excise tax on musical instruments to- 
day be justified alone on the basis of the 
revenue it raises? Available information 
discloses that the total revenue derived from 
excise taxes on all musical instruments, in- 
cluding pianos, organs, wind and string in- 
struments, and all others for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1960, was $18,023,000. In 
the 1958 fiscal year, excise tax income on 
musical instruments of all types totaled 
$14,782,000 or fourteen-hundredths of 1 per- 
cent of the total excise taxes collected ($10,- 
637,544,000). It is estimated that the total 
revenue derived from the tax on band in- 
struments is less than 20 percent of total 
musical instrument excise taxes. 


Excise tax is drop in bucket 


The Department of Treasury will know bet- 
ter than anyone else what the approximate 
annual net yield would be on this excise tax 
over and above the cost of collection and 
administration. It would appear to be fairly 
safe to say that the annual net income from 
this tax is not a very substantial amount, 
particularly with respect to band Instru- 
ments. 

In any event, it is clear that the annual 
net income derived by the Government from 
this tax is not of such a substantial amount 
as to justify the continued imposition upon 
the musical instrument industry and the 
buying public of the hardships and inequities 
resulting from the 10-percent tax. 


Ir. PURCHASE OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Music, in one form or another, is a re- 
quired course of study in all of the elemen- 
tary grades and is an elective course in high 
schools and colleges. Every grade school, 
high school, college, and university has one 
or more orchestras and/or bands. 

As a result of this important role for music 
in the educational program, it is said that 
82 percent of all musical instruments sold 
are purchased for educational purposes. 
Ninety-three percent of total band and or- 
chestra instrument sales are made to par- 
ents, students, private teachers, schools, and 
religious institutions. Individual purchases 
by or for students account for 70 percentage 
points of the 93-percent total. 

Purchases of musical instruments by edu- 
cational institutions may be made on a tax- 
exemption certificate. Many schools buy 
musical instruments for students who use 
them in orchestras or bands. All such in- 
struments are acquired without the excise 
tax being added, but all purchases of the 
same kinds of instruments by students or by 
parents for their student children are sub- 
ject to the 10-percent tax. 

Musical instruments for use by students 
are purchased generally while the children 
are quite young (ages 9 to 12). This means 
that the parents are quite likely to be in 
the younger age brackets. These facts and 
the further fact that most instruments sold 
for student use are purchased on the install- 
ment payment basis iridicate that the tax is 
imposed on a group with lower than average 
ability to pay. 
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IV. AMERICAN-MADE INSTRUMENTS IN COMPETI- 
TION WITH FOREIGN-MADE INSTRUMENTS 


The continued imposition of this tax upon 
our American-manufactured instruments 
places them in a most disadvantageous posi- 
tion with respect to instruments manufac- 
tured in and exported from foreign countries 
into our own domestic market. 

Excise tax cuts market 


The seriousness of the situation can be 
seen in these figures: In 1935, imported wind 
instruments sold in the United States totaled 
6,243. By 1951, only 16 years later, this num- 
ber had increased tenfold to 64,242, and in 
1958, the number was 99,489. In 1950, 2,329 
saxophones were imported. In 1959, the 
number was 12,094, an increase of 519 per- 
cent in only 9 years. Of an estimated United 
States business of approximately 375,000 
Musical instruments per year, more than 30 
Percent is captured by foreign instrument 
Manufacturers, and this percentage is in- 
creasing each year. 

Because of substantial differences in labor 
costs in the manufacture of these instru- 
ments, those made in foreign lands and im- 
Ported to this country sell for substantially 
less than American-made instruments, even 
With tariffs on the imports taken into con- 
sideration. Incidentally, these tariffs are not 
high enough to give much protection, if any, 
to American-made instruments. 

The addition of a tax of 10 percent upon 
American-made instruments adds substan- 
tially to the basic price advantage enjoyed 
by the imported instrument. The excise tax 
is also imposed upon the imported instru- 
Ment, but 10 percent added to the American- 
Made instrument, the manufacturer's selling 
Price for which is 6200, is $20, as com- 
Pared to 10 percent levied against the basi- 
cally lower price of the imported instrument. 

It is difficult enough for American manu- 
facturers to try to compete with foreign 
Manufacturers, but the added burden of the 
excise tax of 10 percent only serves to widen 
the gap in final selling price between the 
domestic product and the imported instru- 
Ment. Thus, the tax serves to hinder and 
restrict the market for our domestic manu- 
facturers and to create unfair advantage for 
the import manufacturers. 


v. REASONS FOR REPEAL OF TAX 


The 10 percent excise tax on musical in- 
Struments should: be repealed for the fol- 
lowing reasons, to-wit: 

1. The tax is discriminatory with respect 
to consumers, 

(a) The tax is discriminatory in that the 
Musical instrument basically is an educa- 
tional tool just as much as are textbooks, 

, pencils, paper, rulers, cooking uten- 
Sils, etc. All are requirements of either 

or home study. None of the other 
educational tools is taxed. Musical instru- 
Ments have been taxed unjustly and unfair- 
ly for 20 years. 

(b) The tax is discriminatory in that it 

the implements of one of the basic 
arts to the exclusion of the others. There 
is no tax on the paints, brushes, canvas, 
Casels, drawing paper or other implements 
Of the artist. While it is not meant to be 
advocated herein that the implements and 
equipment of the other arts should be taxed 
in similar fashion, it seems proper to in- 
Quire why the implements of one of the 
most cultural and popular of all the arts 
Should be taxed to the exclusion of all others. 
This discrimination exists whether music is 
employed as a hobby, a cultural pursuit or as 
an employment. The professional musician 
to pay a tax on the tools of his em- 
t, while other professiona? tools are 
tree. Music should not be compelled to 
Continue to shoulder the tax alone. The 
ation resulting should be elimi- 

nated by repeal of the tax. 
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(c) The tax is discriminatory in that band 
and orchestra instruments purchased by 
church, school or other organizations exempt 
under the law are not taxed, while instru- 
ments purchased by parents or students, and 
used in the same orchestral or band group 
with instruments owned by church, school 
or other exempt organizations, are subject 
to excise tax. 

2. The tax is discriminatory with respect 
to manufacturers. 

(a) The tax is discriminatory in that this 
type of tax, a selective manufacturers’ sales 
tax, has an adverse impact on sales, pro- 
duction and employment in the taxed in- 
dustry. The tax affects the cost functions 
of the manufacturer in the same way as the 
costs of raw materials, labor services, and 
other factors of production. Such increases 
in costs result in higher prices and tend to 
reduce sales and profits of the taxed pro- 
ducers. Accordingly, investments tend to 
decrease in the taxed industry (or at least 
increase at a slower rate than in nontaxed 
industries), and to be diverted to nontaxed 
lines, Such has been the experience in the 
American musical instrument business. 
The industry has been discriminated against 
by the continuance of the 10 percent excise 
tax on its products as compared to the tn- 
dustry whose products are not subject to 
such tax. 

(b) The tax is discriminatory in that the 
10 percent excise tax levied on the manufac- 
turer’s price of both domestic and imported 
instruments is a distinct disadvantage to 
the American manufacturer in competition 
with the imported product. The average 
American manufacturer markets and dis- 
tributes its own products by sale directly to 
the retailer. Therefore, the American Manu- 
facturer’s price to the retailer includes not 
only costs of production but also all cost of 
advertising, marketing, distribution, sale, 
ete. The 10 percent is levied against this 
total cost or price. 

The imported instrument is sold to an 
importer, jobber, wholesaler, or so-called 
middle man. The price in this instance is 
based upon production costs only. It is this 
basic production cost price on which the 
10 percent excise tax is levied in the case of 
the imported instrument. The distribution 
costs, incurred by the importer, jobber, or 
middie man, are not part of the basic price 
upon which the 10 percent is computed and 
against which it is levied. Thus, the foreign 
manufacturer is provided a tremendous ad- 
vantage by our own tax laws and manner of 
applying and levying our taxes. This is an 
advantage in addition to that gained by the 
foreign industry in the area of production 
costs, caused chiefly by the difference be- 
tween the standards of living of American 
laborers and industrial workers in other 
countries. While this factor cannot be 
changed without lowering our own stand- 
ards of living, the factor Involved in the 
tax advantage to foreign manufacturers can 
be changed, either by repeal of the tax on 
all musical instruments or by amending our 
laws to eliminate the discrimination and 
inequity cited. 

(c) The tax is discriminatory in that it 
creates special hardships and constitutes a 
particular burden for certain types of do- 
mestic manufacturers of musical instru- 
ments. The nonintegrated company runs 
the real risk of the tax being pyramided by 
both wholesaler and retailer, each of whom 
bases his markup on the cost of the instru- 
ment to him, including the excise tax on 
the manufacturer’s price. For the purposes 
of this discussion, the nonintegrated com- 
pany is the one producing the instrument 
and selling it to a jobber or wholesaler for 
eventual sale to a retailer, as compared to 
the integrated company, producing advertis- 
ing, marketing, distributing and selling to 
the retailer. 
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(d) The tax Is discriminatory in that the 
excise tax on the manufacturer's price will 
tend to be higher per unit for the iustru- 
ments of the manufacturer distributing its 
own products than the tax levied upon tho 
price per unit for the instruments of the 
manufacturer leaving to jobbers or whole- 
salers the task of distribution of its products. 
Of course, as pointed out herein above, there 
is always the risk of the tax being pyramided 
by both wholesalers and retailers on their 
Separate percentage markups on the manu- 
facturer’s basic price including the tax. 

(e) The tax is discriminatory in that there 
tends to be a restriction of consumption of 
or demand for products the prices of which 
reflect excise taxes imposed upon them. 
This is the natural result of the imposition 
of an excise tax upon manufactured goods. 
The tax increases the consumer price. The 
result noticed almost immediately is a 
lessening in sales of the given product or a 
slackening of the pace in the expanding 
market of the product, if the product has 
had a constantly growing demand. It is this 
principle that underlies the imposition of 
excise taxes upon luxuries. Most commodi- 
ties subject to Federal excise taxes are con- 
sidered to be in the luxury classification, but 
certainly musical instruments, as widely 
used as they are for education and employ- 
ment, as well as for recreation and amuse- 
ment, are not to be considered as luxuries. 

Restricting the consumption of luxury 
goods will result in more resources (mate- 
rials, labor, capital, etc.) being devoted to 
the production of those goods and services 
which are basic to the material well-being 
of the entire country. Thus, excise taxes 
being imposed upon luxuries and resulting 
in restricted consumption of them are not 
considered harmful to the economy. 

Reductions, but not for music 

It is to be noted here that, since the im- 
position of this exclse tax upon musical 
instruments in 1941, there has been no re- 
duction In the amount of the tax, although 
there were substantial reductions of similar 
excise taxes upon luxury items such as 
jewelry, furs, cameras, motion picture 
cameras, luggage, and so forth. 

It may also be noted here that immedi- 
ately prior to the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea in 1950, extensive revision of our Fed- 
eral excise tax program was being consid- 
ered, At that time, the musical instru- 
ment industry was accused that repeal of the 
excise tax on all musical instruments had 
been agreed upon by Treasury officials for 
recommendation to Congress, 

VII, CONCLUSION 

Music is one of the great cultural arts. 
We Americans have done and are doing much 
to promote the individual and group inter- 
ests of our citizens in these arts as the 
sources of cultural advancement, personal 
improvement, entertainment, recreation, re- 
laxation, spiritual strength, and understand- 
ing. This administration is doing more than 
any Federal administration in our national 
history to develop interest and participa- 
tion in the cultural arts. Its efforts are 
highlighted by the intense personal interest 
in and yigorous support of projects in such 
areas on the part of both the President and 
Mrs. Kennedy. This is inspiring and 
hopeful. 

The continued imposition of the excise 
tax upon all musical instruments constitutes 
discrimination against this most popular and 
widely participated in cultural art without 
justifiable basis or commensurate benefit 
either to the Government or to the people. 
It has been tolerated too long. Its repeal 
is long overdue. It is to be hoped that the 
Treasury Department will include its repeal 
on musical instruments in its recommenda- 
tions for tax revisions to be made to the 
Congress of the United States early in 1962. 
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Congressional Medal of Honor Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on July 12 of last week, the 100th an- 
niversary of the Medal of Honor, services 
were held in Arlington National Ceme- 
tery honoring the establishment of this 
award. There follows a report of this 
ceremony which appeared recently in 
the Army Times: 

One HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY MEDAL OF 

Honor: CENTURY or VALOR 


Wasuincton—The Army paid tribute to 
its combat heroes this week in ceremonies 
at Arlington National Cemetery marking 
the Medal of Honor Centennial. 

Five holders of the Nation's highest mili- 
tary award were in the group honoring the 
estabilshment 100 years ago of the Medal of 
Honor as an award to Army men for gal- 
lantry in action. 

Luther Skaggs, the national chairman of 
the Medal of Honor Society, and Capt. Ola 
Mize, of Fort Benning, Ga., placed a wreath 
at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 

Skaggs was awarded the medal for leading 
a Marine assault against the Japanese on 
Guam in July 1944, Today he is a budget 
analyst for the Defense Supply Agency here. 

Captain Mize, one of the last winners of 
the medal, was cited for his role in with- 
standing an enemy assault on a strategic 
outpost in Korea in June 1953. 

In placing a wreath at the tomb, the group 
paid homage to the 2,199 men awarded the 
medal since its authorization by President 
Lincoln on July 12, 1862. 

President Lincoln signed a joint congres- 
sional resolution providing for “medals of 
honor” to enlisted men of the Army and 
voluntary forces who “shall most distinguish 
themselves by their gallantry in action, and 
other soldier-like qualities.” 

In 1863, the law was amended to include 
Officers, and was made retroactive to the 
start of the Civil War. 

Small American flags were placed on the 
graves of the 136 Army Medal of Honor reci- 
pients buried in Arlington National Ceme- 
t 


ery. 
Other Medal of Honor recipients at the 
ceremony were: 

Col. Charles Davis, on active duty in the 
office of the Army Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Logistics. He was cited in 1943 for leading 
an 3 against the Japanese on Guadal- 
canal. 

Lt. Col. Charles P. Murray, former deputy 
commander of the 1st BG, 3d Inf. (the Old 
Guard) of Fort Myer. A first lieutenant in 
December 1944, he received the medal for 
leading his reinforced platoon in an as- 
Sault on a heavily fortified German position 
near Kaysersberg, France. 

Maj. Lloyd L. Burke, on active duty in 
the office of the Army Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Military Operations. He was honored for 
leading elements of his company in assaults 
on three enemy positions in Korea in Octo- 
ber 1951. 

The Medal of Honor is presented to its 
winners by a high Government official “in 
the name of the Congress of the United 
States.“ For this reason, it is often called 
the Congressional Medal of Honor, 

To be considered for the Medal of Honor, an 
act must involve extraordinary heroism and 
risk of life above and beyond the call of 
duty.“ Further, it must involve actual con- 
flict with an enemy” and be conspicuous be- 
cause of its “gallantry and intrepidity.” 
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In the Civil War, 1,199 Union soldiers re- 
ceived the award. It was presented to 419 
men who fought in the Indian wars, to 30 
heroes of the Spanish-American War, and to 
95 soldiers in World War L 

World War II brought the Nation's highest 
military award to 293 Army men. Seventy- 
eight more won the medal for acts of heroism 
during the Korean conflict. 

Winners of the medal include all ranks 
from private to general; they include three 
boys no older than 15. 

The first presentation of the Medal of 
Honor to an Army man was made on 
March 25, 1863. On that occasion, Secretary 
of War Stanton cited six members of Mitchel's 
Raiders for their participation in the capture 
of a Confederate train at Marietta, Ga., on 
April 12, 1862. 

Gen. George Washington had created the 
Badge of Military Merit at Newburgh, N. T., 
August 7, 1782, but it had fallen into disuse 
after the Revolutionary War. Decorations, 
as such, were still too closely related to 
European royalty to be of concern to the 
American people. 

However, the fierce fighting and deeds of 
valor of the Civil War performed so close to 
home brought into focus the realization that 
such valor must be recognized. 

Misuse of the medal led to a change in 
design and more specific regulations govern- 
ing its award. ‘The first change in design 
was made in the ribbon in 1896 upon recom- 
mendation of The Adjutant General because 
the original had been imitated by nonmilitary 
organizations, 

In 1904 the many ambiguities of law re- 
garding the award of the medal resulted in a 
second change, this time including a com- 
pletely new design of the medal itself. The 
design adopted at that time is the one in use 
today. The medal was worn either suspended 
from the neck or pinned over the left breast 
in precedence to other military decorations. 
Stronger laws to protect the medal were also 
enacted, 

The present type of neck ribbon was 
adopted in 1944, It is worn outside the shirt 
collar and inside the coat, hanging above all 
other decorations. Except for the Legion of 
Merit, Degree of Commander, awarded only 
to foreigners, the Medal of Honor is the 
only U.S. neck decoration. 

In 1862 the Army had little experience in 
administering awards and no firm guidelines 
were established. As a result, awards were 
made without uniformity as to criteria or 
procedure, Many awards for service during 
the Civil War were made based only on 
application of the recipient. The Congress 
took cognizance of that unsatisfactory sit- 
uation and on June 3, 1916, directed the 
Secretary of War to appoint a board of 
five retired general officers for the purpose 
of “investigating and reporting upon past 
awards of issue of the so-called Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor * * and in any 
case in which said board shall find and 
report that said medal was issued for any 
cause other than distinguished conduct in- 
volving actual conflict with an enemy, the 
name of the recipient of the medal so issued 
shall be stricken permanently from the of- 
ficial Medal of Honor list.” 

The board concluded its review on Febru- 
ary 15, 1917, and had stricken 911 names. 
Of the 911 cases approximately 864 involved 
awards to members of the 27th Maine In- 
fantry. Volunteers from that regiment had 
been requested to remain in service beyond 
the expiration of their enlistment for mop- 
ping up operations. It was intended to 
award Medals of Honor to those who re- 
sponded but by some misadventure medals 
were awarded to the entire regiment. Other 
canceled awards included those to the honor 
guard which accompanied the body of Presi- 
dent Lincoln from Washington to Spring- 
field, “Buffalo Bill” Cody, and Dr. Mary 
Walker. 
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World War I brought additional recogni- 
tion of the need for clarification of the cri- 
teria for the Medal of Honor. The act of 
July 9, 1918, laid down the criteria which is 
in effect today. That act provided that “The 
President may award, and present in the 
name of Congress, a Medal of Honor to a 
person who, while a member of the Army 
and in action Involving actual confilct with 
an enemy, distinguishes himself conspicu- 
ously by gallantry and intrepedity at the risk 
of his life above and beyond the call of 
duty.” 

Since then awards were made by special 
acts of Congress to Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, 
Maj. Gen. Adolphus W. Greeley, and to the 
Unknown Soldiers of World War I, World 
War II, and Korea and those of Belgium, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Rumania 
after World War I. 

Enlisted recipients of the Medal of Honor, 
Distinguished Service Cross, and Navy Cross 
who retire after 20 years service are eligible 
for an increase of 10 percent in their retired 
pay. Other awards, chiefly the Distinguished 
Flying Cross and Soldier's Medal, if award- 
ed during peacetime, may be evaluated to 
determine if the heroism displayed was equal 
to that required for the Distinguished Sery- 
ice Cross. If so, they, too, may qualify for 
the Increased retired pay. 

Sons of Medal of Honor holders who are 
otherwise qualified may be admitted to the 
U.S. Military Academy without regard to 
quota requirements. 


Senator Morse and Rangeland 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp a speech made by Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior Carver be- 
fore the 40th annual convention of the 
Izaak Walton League of America, to- 
gether with an editorial from the Oregon 
Journal. 

The development of our public range- 
land, and in particular that under the 
Taylor Grazing Act administered by the 
Bureau of Land Management, has been 
a subject of great interest to the Izaak 
Walton League. 

Over the last several months, there has 
been a great deal of confusion over the 
position of both the Department of the 
Interior and that of the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

There was also some confusion over the 
purposes for which the President had re- 
quested an additional $2 million for 
range development when the matter was 
on the floor of the Senate. 

I have been at a loss to understand 
why this has been so, for in my acquaint- 
ance with the program Senator Morse 
has urged, and it has always been clear 
to me that he was urging, only that we 
get on rapidly with long overdue range 
programs. 

The record is clear. Senator MoRsE 
has consistently over the past several 
years urged a two-pronged attack. 
Where a range is destroyed by wildlife, 
he urged immediate action on range re- 
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seeding as a part of the fire mopup. 

This policy was adopted by the Kennedy 

administration. 

With equal vigor and consistence, he 
has urged that regular range funds be 
provided to make a full-scale effort to 
restore range productivity on depleted 
rangelands. This spring he broke 
through the budget barriers and con- 
vinced the President that this was a good 
step in the conservation of human and 
natural resources. Senator Morse and 
Representative ULLMAN deserve special 
credit for the persistent effort they have 
made. They took one grazing district— 
Vale in Oregon—which is as big as the 
State of Rhode Island. They worked 
with stockmen, conservationists, and 
people in the Interior Department from 
the field level up to the Secretary. They 
talked to key Bureau of the Budget per- 
sonnel and the President. 

The result has been an encouraging 
awareness of the vital role these public 
lands play for grazing use and even more 
important for the development and pro- 
tection of water resources. 

The Government Printing Office has 
advised me that this speech will require 
approximately 344 pages for printing in 
the Recorp, at a cost of about $292.50. I 
ask unanimous consent that, notwith- 
standing the cost, the speech and edi- 
torial may be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE IN- 
TERIOR JOHN A. CARVER, JR, AT THE 40TH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION AND CONSERVATION 
CONFERENCE OF THE IzAAK WALTON LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA AT THE BONNEVILLE DAM, JUNE 
21, 1962 
Iam delighted that your national conyen- 

tlon this year is in Oregon. You have a very 

active State organization here in Oregon and 

your local groups are active and vocal. I 

hope tonight to discuss constructively a na- 

tional issue. I have picked my subject, and 
this platform, for presenting my views with 
the feeling that both are particularly appro- 

Priate. 

The subject I have chosen may seem re- 
gional or local in its implication. Certainly 
I hope it will be a familiar one to the Oregon 
Izaak Walton League and its constituent 
chapters, particularly those in eastern Ore- 
Bon. Nevertheless, I hope to demonstrate 
that the management by the Federal Govern- 
ment of the public lands in the West is a 
Matter of concern to all of the people of the 
United States and of interest to a truly na- 
tional body such as yours. 

Walter Prescott Webb, a distinguished and 

Sometimes acerbic historian, said a few years 

ago that the overriding influence that shapes 

the West is the desert. The desert, he said, 

“has stripped the mountains of their vege- 

tation, making them rocky; it has dried up 

the inland seas, leaving Death Valley com- 

Pletely dry and Lake Bonneville a briny frag- 

Ment in Great Salt Lake. It is the great 

designer of the American West, painting the 

landscape with color, chiseling the mesas 
and pinnacles, building the plains with soil 

Washed down by perishing rivers such as the 

Platte and Canndian. It shortened the grass 

In its borders before destroying it in the 

interior. It never permitted trees on the 

Plains it built, and where it found them it 

beat them down to sage and brush, reducing 

the leaves to thorns and the ‘sap to grease 
and oil. The trees it could not destroy it 

Shriveted, and those it could not shrivel it 

Petrified.” 
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Today I want to talk about Federal stew- 
ardship of land in the States which Webb 
calls the desert States—the 47-plus percent 
which Uncle Sam owns in the eight desert 
and three Pacific States. 

This Federal land—coveted as it is in this 
land-hungry era—is a residue. It was left 
over after the colonizing surges, and of all 
the land in the desert States generally it is 
the most desertlike. Where water can be 
brought to the soil, the land has largely 
passed into private ownership. 

The two principal land managing agencies 
of the Federal Government are the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Department of 
Agriculture. Although 70 million acres of 
Federal land in the 11 Western States are 
timbered and Interior manages some of it, 
about six-sevenths of it is under Forest 
Service management. However, in a general 
way I want to confine my remarks today to 
that part of the so-called public domain 
which is chiefly valuable for grazing. Most 
of this land is under Interior dominion, but 
some of what I will say will apply to the 
lands chiefly valuable for grazing which are 
in national forest areas. These millions of 
acres have grass, minerals, and natural won- 
ders. By and large, they lack abundant 
water. 

Absence of water marks and controls the 
management of this part of Federal land. 
As the great cities on the rim of the desert 
reach farther and yet farther for the water 
to keep themselves alive, these public lands 
must nurture and hold the scant water that 
falls as rain. For the rains may come as tor- 
rents in a day, and vegetation is what holds 


“the water from ripping away the soll to sedi- 


ment the reservoirs, or from rushing destruc- 
tively to erase the works of men. 

Purity of water—quality of water—be- 
comes of more and more importance as the 
wells are dug deeper and deeper. 

The objective of our stewardship in essence 
is the conservation of the soil and the molis- 
ture. We are concerned with both ecology 
and hydrology. At a recent conference of 
my Department's leading technicians con- 
cerned with soil and moisture conservation 
work, the scientist from the U.S. Geological 
Survey gave me a term I would like to use as 
a theme: arid “land hydrology.” 

Deplorable is the word for the state of our 
stewardship of the desert public lands. In 
sum, our arid land hydrology—our work with 
the soil and the moisture—is deficient. 

One deficiency is bureaucratic. We've 
been unable to put together reliable data 
and statistics from among the myriad bu- 
reaus and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment which have a responsibility for man- 
agement of Federal land—five bureaus in 
the Interior Department alone. With this 
initial warning, let me give you highlights 
of a report recently furnished me on the 
status of Federal stewardship within In- 
terior: 200 million acres need conservation 
treatment. At our 1961 rate of accomplish- 
ment, we need 42 years’ effort in brush con- 
trol, 20 years’ effort in contouring; we need 
to sced 19 million acres, an area equal to the 
siz of 5 of the New England States; and 
we ought to build over 900,000 check dams. 
Some of our deficiencies are translated into 
90 years or 50 backlog of work. 

Our statisticians tell us we need to spend 
over a half-billion dollars in capital im- 
provements, over $200 million on surveys and 
evaluations, a hundred million on operation 
and maintenance—for a total of about $850 
million to do work for which we budgeted 
#16 million in 1963. 

To talk of 60 or 70 years’ backlog of work 
or to talk the need for a half a billion dollars 
capital improvements is simply not meaning- 
ful to the average citizen. Range managers 
classify range, using relative terms such as 
excellent, good, fair and poor. These terms 
have meaning mainly to the initiated, but 
a concept which can be understood by all 
is another measure of our stewardship. That 
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is the trend in condition. Is the range 
getting better, staying the same, or getting 
worse? A shocking report which recently 
reached my desk shows that only one-fifth 
of our range is in an upward trend; that is, 
shows improvement in vegetation and soil 
stability between given years. All of the 
rest of it is either static or is in a downward 
trend. 

A pilot study conducted at the request 
of the Appropriations Committee of the Sen- 
ate by the Department of the Interior and 
the Department of Agriculture working 
jointly in areas in each of three States (Ore- 
gon, Colorado, and Montana) emphasizes 
another doleful fact. The poorer the con- 
dition of the range, the more likely it is to 
be in a downward trend, and the curve 
steepens. 

All ot these statistics are from time to time 
questioned. In any given grazing district, 
you will find disagreement between those who 
seek the use of the range and those who 
would restrict or ration its use. But overall 
we find little quarrel with the conclusion 
that we need to do a great deal more of soil 
and conservation work on our land than 
seems practical of accomplishment under 
our current procedures, authorizations and 
appropriations. 

I am reminded a little of the TV debate 
in one of those perennially recurring fluori- 
dation fights. The opponents spent most of 
their time arguihg over whether a person 
would have to consume at one sitting, in 
order to get a dangerous dosage of fluorides, 
a bathtub full of water or just half a bath- 
tub full. 

Whether the job of rehabilitating our 
range is equivalent to drinking a bathtub 
of water or half a bathtub—whether our 
backlog is 20 years or 60 years—may be 
valuable to know. But we already know 
we have to get started. 

As President Kennedy said when he was 
Inaugurated, we aren't going to get our pro- 
gram accomplished in 100 days or 100 weeks, 
but “let us begin.” 

Whether we have to consume a bathtub 
of water or half a bathtub, let us try to 
figure out ways to take it a quart at a time. 

Before going further, it may be worth- 
while for me to catalog some of the reasons 
for the existence of this deplorable condi- 
tion of our rangelands. Without indicating 
my judgment as to relative importance, I 
would ask you to consider these things: 

1. This Nation began as a thinly populated 
strip of the East coast. For the first 100 
years or so, the lands managed themselves— 
man did not move upon them in such num- 
bers or with such destructiveness as to cause 
real damage. Even in the 1870's when In- 
terior Secretary Carl Schurz decried the ac- 
tivities of the loggers taking Federal timber 
without contract or payment, the grasslands 
were regarded as inexhaustible and free for 
the taking. As a country we have only com- 
paratively recently come to see the necessity 
for planning; for management according to 
agreed upon standards. Standards of good 
practice have been largely academic, and 
remedial measures have been applied on the 
squeaky-wheel theory—uncoordinated, in- 
sufficient, oblivious to science, and too late. 
This is the carelessness of apparent plenty, 
the unconcern of seeming inexhaustibllity. 
Teeming Japan and crowded Europe had to 
manage, but not us. 

2. Furthermore, our laws traditionally 
have emphasized disposition as the predom- 
inating management objective. They still 
refiect the philosophy that lands are to be 
had by the public—to pass to private owner- 
ship at nominal or no cost. The Homestead 
law, the Desert Land Entry Act, Pitman Act, 
and a myriad of since repealed laws, such 
as the Timber and Stone Act and the Tim- 
ber Culture Act. It was under the latter that 
11 million acres of the Midwest passed into 
private ownership. Citizens could and did 
acquire this land on their promise to plant 
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10 acres of timber and care for it for a 
decade, as a condition of acquiring title to 
160 acres—and I doubt that a cord of wood 
has inured to the Government in the per- 
formance of this promise. 

The Bureau of Land Management was 
formed from the joinder of the General Land 
Office with the U.S. Grazing Service in 1946, 
a century and a third after the General 
Land Office was created. The General Land 
Office was 112 years old before the Grazing 
Service was established. 

3. In 1934, the Congress, aware that the 
public range had fallen into deplorable con- 
dition, passed a great conservation measure, 
the Taylor Grazing Act. Under this act, 
which sought to ameliorate the chaos of the 
livestock industry dependent on the public 
land by some of the same techniques then 
being tried out for ameliorating the chaos 
in the rest of the business community under 
the NRA blue eagle codes, a scheme of man- 
agement was brought to the public domain 
grazing lands. By Executive orders millions 
of acres were withdrawn and placed into 
grazing districts. A-priority system was au- 
thorized whereby owners of private land who 
had a history of using the public range in 
connection with their private land for the 
base period, and who had hay and other for- 
age for caring for the livestock when they 
could not graze the public lands. 

Order was restored to the range, and a 
groat deal of progress has been made in cor- 
retting the deficiencies which existed in 1934 
on some of the ranges. On others, we are 
not materially better off now than we were 
then, The soil is too fragile, the water too 
Geficient, the damage too far advanced. 
Furthermore, we have not yet succeeded in 
completing the adjudication process whereby 
public range is divided into allotments 
among those entitled to use it. 

4. When the Taylor Grazing Act was 
passed, according to the debate recorded at 
the time, the anticipation was that fees for 
the use of the range would enable improve- 
ments to be made. We now collect from 
30,000 permittees in the 16 grazing districts 
about $3 million a year. A quartcr of this 
is earmarked for range improvement work. 
This represents only a fraction of the cost 
of administration and is insignificant when 
measured against the size of the job to be 
done. 

Yet it would be misleading to conclude 
that significant economic advantages to the 
operators arise out of operation on the public 
range, as compared with private range. The 
low level of grazing fees, perticularly in 
grazing districts, is offset. 

For example, we projected a hypothetical 
ranch operation in eastern Oregon, based on 
averages extracted from a recent study of 
range and ranch economics and probably 
typical of hundreds of others, Use of BLM 
range accounted for 42 percent of his forage; 
his capital investment was $80,000; the gross 
annual income from sale of livestock, $14,000; 
interest, $3,900; depreciation, $3,300, and after 
operating costs, including grazing fees of 
Just $346, his net was only $644, or $58 a 
month. Obylously his family is fed from 
interest on his investment, assuming it is 
paid for, and his depreciation. His invest- 
ment, at least the value of the home ranch 
for purchase or sale purposes, in substantial 
part represents an allocation of the value 
of Taylor Act grazing privileges. If he is 
better off than a rancher using private forage 
only, the cattle business is even worse off 
than it claims. He is not getting rich on 
cheap grazing fees. Indeed, any increase in 
the grazing fees would tend to deflate the 
value of the ranch, and for Uncle Sam 
abruptly to attempt to collect for public 
forage at private forage rates would squeeze 
this man and hundreds of ranchers out of 
business. 

5. The Taylor Act makes grazing sub- 
ordinate to other uses of public land by pro- 


viding for the classification of public land 
determined to be more valuable or suitable 
for uses other than . If an area is 
classified as suitable for homestead or desert 
land entry, grazing privileges may be can- 
celled without compensation. The risk of 
this kind of loss, and loss of privileges in- 
cident to exchanges and withdrawals for 
park or other purposes, tends to discourage 
the making of permanent improvements by 
grazing permittees. Millions of acres for- 
merly in range have been withdrawn for mili- 
tary There have been extensive 
developments on rangelands for oil-and-gas 
leasing, incidentally a much more fruitful 
source of revenue for the Federal Govern- 
ment than grazing—it is fortunate that these 
uses are generally compatible. 

6. The Government and adjacent private 
owners and sometimes one Government land- 
lord agency and an adjacent different Gov- 
ernment agency are not always the best of 
neighbors. Lack of neighborliness militates 
against good management practices. “Good 
fences,” the Poet Frost says. “make good 
neighbors.” He wasn't thinking of some of 
the rangeland in Wyoming. And if a good 
fence makes a good neighbor, it doesn't 
necessarily follow that a padlocked gate or 
a barred entry makes a better neighbor. 

This has particular application to joint 
use of the public land by game and fowl. 
and by the public generally seeking various 
kind of recreational pursuits. Recreation is 
coming to be more and more a recognized 
and measurable economic value in the ap- 
plication of treatment and other improve- 
ments of the land. Sometimes this leads to 
good management and sometimes it defeats 
good management. 

The national convention of the Izaak Wal- 
ton League is not likely to be much edified 
by this recital of our present situation and 
some of the reasons for ifs existence. More 
often than not, it is you and your spokes- 
men—statesmen like Joe Penfold—-who are 
telling us these things. Your leaders know 
of the stewardship deficits of which I speak; 
they understand the historical and political 
reasons for their existence; and they are sen- 
sitive to the fact that it is a public re- 
sponsibility and not just a government re- 
sponsibility to devise workable ways of re- 
ducing these deficits. 

We completed in Washington a week or 
s0 ago a White House Conference on Conser- 
vation. The President inspired us as he said 
that this administration wanted to be iden- 
tifled as a conservation administration. I 
hope the terms conservation“ and con- 
servationist” do not become devalued. 

There was a time when conservation con- 
troversies could be neatly classified—the 
“good guys" against the “bad guys,” the con- 
servationists versus the destructionists. 
This is no longer true. As in the newer 
types of TV westerns, you have to look twice 
to identify the villain or the hero, and hav- 
ing done so, you are never sure you are 
right. I have attended lumbering, mining. 
oil and gas, trade association, and many 
another type of meeting, including meet- 
ings of many groups like yours. All these 
audiences have accepted the salutation “fel- 
low conservationists" as entirely appropriate. 
Furthermore, each of these groups can 
document a claim to be called 
conservationist. 

I am glad to enlist them all in the Presi- 
dent's scope of the term. I am glad to ad- 
mit that in the task of managing the public 
lands, we need them all. 

So long as the policy of our laws allows 
the citizens to acquire titie to minerals, to 
use the public range for grazing, to purchase 
Government timber in order to keep pri- 
vately owned sawmills operating—in a word, 
while commercial interests have status on 
the public land—it is far more in our in- 
terest as managers to reach an accommoda- 
tion with them than it is to decry their ac- 
tivities, to castigate this generation for the 
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Sins of the last, or to impugn motives as 
selfish or destructionist. 

I think it possible for the condition of our 
public rangelands to be improved under the 
existing framework of the laws. People de- 
riving a benefit from their use—the cattle- 
men, the hunters and fishermen, the recrea- 
tionists, and rock hounds and bird watchers, 
the miners and the lumbermen and the oil- 
men- all will react patriotically to realistic 
and sensible proposals which hold promise of 
effecting improvements. Furthermore, I 
think they will agree that the cost can be 
equitably borne among them and the gen- 
eral taxpayers. 

I spoke at the outset of arid land hydrol- 
ogy. We ought, it seems to me, to be able to 
improve the condition of our public grazing 
land by adapting the approach we use for 
hydrologic projects in the more conventions! 
sense. The task of improving a particular 
area is equivalent to a dry land reclamation 
project. 

It seems to me that an analysis of why 
we have been successful in managing and 
improving the great river systems of this 
country, both reclamation projects and flood 
control projects, will disclose many tech- 
niques and much comparability constructive 
to us in a new approach to arid land 
hydrology. These come to my mind: 

1. Project approach: However much we 
may know about the total needs for the 
development of our rivers, we still recognize 
that we get the Congress to authorize them 
on a project-by-project basis. Over time 
we have achieved a balance between the 
intrinsics of engineering and the extrinsics 
of political possibility to enable us to show 
progress, decade by decade, in controlling the 
rivers and in bringing water to the irrigable 
desert; in building great power grids and in 
devising schemes for financing and repaying 
the investment. We know that to ask Con- 
gress for too much is to get nothing. and we 
know that the Judgment of what is the right 
amount and what is the right time repre- 
sents political virtuosity. Look around you 
while you are here in Oregon and in our 
neighboring State of Washington and you 
will see great monuments to political virtu- 
osity—Bonneville, the Dalles, McNary. Ice 
Harbor, Detroit, Owyhee, Grand Coulee— 
this list is a list of the development of the 
West. 

2. Cost-benefit ratio: In water projects, 
the magic formula is the cost-bencfit ratio. 
When our engineers compute benefits to ex- 
ceed cost, our elected lawmakers will not 
only authorize a project but can also choose 
the better or the best among competing 
projects. Why can’t we apply this technique 
to our problems with improving our de- 
teriorated grazing land? 

3. Engineering and scientific studies and 
reports: The massive review reports of the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of 
Engineers bring together the engineering, 
economic, social, and scientific data which 
bear upon various alternatives for the de- 
velopment of a given stream system, As in 
the case of the rivers, our arid land embraces 
widely differing problem areas, each of which 
must be treated as a unit, balancing physical 
treatments, economic adjustments, land ten- 
ure, and planned usage against the physical 
limitations of the area. These data must be 
gathered and correlated, and on a strictly 
scientific basis. It is important to Identify 
what we don't know and what we do know. 
whether on passing anadromous fish over 
dams, or how much water we are losing to 
worthless plants and whether that wuter 
can be salvaged. At the present, we simply 
do not know the best ways to do some of 
the things that should be done. We don't 
know how to control gullying because we 
have only a hazy idea of the mechanics of 
the process. We must study the hydrologic 
characteristics of streams, for these control 
their ability to carry silt and sand. 
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Paradoxically on a worldwide basis we 
have far more data on humid lands than on 
the arid areas. Theoretically the latter are 
the more important. We have no complete 
idea of the total amounts of underground 
water nor of the rates of flow and total 
volume of many of the streams and other 
water sources significant to the proper de- 
velopment of rangelands. 

4. Local cooperation: It is an exaggera- 
tion, but perhaps with a kernel of truth, 
to say that some really outlandish water 
projects can be authorized if there is solid 
local support for them. When I returned 
to Bolse at the close of World War II, the 
Corps of Engineers was building a flood con- 
trol dam, Lucky Peak. Since the Boise 
River was already controlled by Arrow Rock 
and the Anderson Ranch Dam, I inquired 
as to why Lucky Peak. One cynic said that 
it was because the Morrison-Knudsen Co., 
having just been canceled out of so much of 
its wartime work, needed to keep its engi- 
neers and equipment busy. Whatever the 
reason, the people of the town and our dele- 
gation in Congress were for it, nobody was 
against it, and who had the temerity to 
question it. ¢ 

The Bureau of Reclamation knows the 
efficacy of having a proposed reservoir fully 
contracted for by the water users before a 
dollar is appropriated. I have the feeling 
that similar contractual arrangements could 
be made to finance some needed range im- 
Provements, if the users could get equiva- 
lent contract protection. A considerably 
Stepped up rate of local cooperative work on 
the public land could be accomplished if 
We had equivalent legislative authority. 
Congress certainly would feel more kindly 
toward long-term improvements if there 
Were a broader local base of participation. 

Credit must be given to two Oregonians 
that I am able to report to you that this 
new approach, which I have outlined for 
You on an abstract or hypothetical basis, 
Can also be discussed in specific terms. 
Congressman AL ULLMAN, of Oregon’s Second 
District, and his colleague in the Senate, 
Senator Wayne Morse, about a year ago fur- 
nished the Impetus for what has come to be 
Called the Vale project. They brought to- 
gether cattlemen using the range, represent- 
attves of your own and other organizations 
interested in wildlife use of the range, and 
Other community and business leaders, in 
eastern Oregon. There in an extensive tour 
they examined firsthand the deplorable con- 
ditions typifying some of the worst of what 
I have mentioned today existing In the Vale 
District. 

They urged a fresh approach to the prob- 
lem of rehabilitating the Vale Grazing Dis- 
trict, while taking into account the social, 
economic, and legal implications involved. 

This particular district has almost all of 
the problems of aridity. In size it is very 

, with 6% million acres within its ex- 
terior boundaries, of which only 144 million 
u owned by private, State, or other non- 
Federal owners. 

Organized ranching has been carried on in 
the district since the late 1860's and prob- 
ably no other area in the West today so 
Closely resembles its appearance of 100 years 
ago. In the early years there was a heavy 
demand for horses, and huge herds ran wild. 
Some of their descendants still run wild in 
the canyons and inaccessible mountainous 
areas. The Taylor Grazing Act brought a 
Measure of control to what had become by 
1934 mainly a sheep area. Ranger livestock 
is still the major economic support of the 

ct with 232 individuals licensed to 
Braze 89,000 cattle and 40,000 sheep. 

Interior Department officials agreed to 
Catalog the needs of the district and come 
Up with a program for meeting them on a 
Project basis. They found that heavy graz- 

and repeated fires had reduced range 

uctiyity, and it appeared that drastic 
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reductions would have to be effected in the 
licensed number of cattle and sheep. This, 
it was recognized, would result in tremendous 
economic losses, not only for the individual 
rancher but for the entire economy of the 
area. 

The project approach resulted in a report 
which proposed an acceleration of invest- 
ment in resource development and rehabilita- 
tion, and intensification of management 
practices. These practices would include 
seeding, brush eradication, erosion control 
structures, seasonal use of fences and water 
developments, 

More intensive management of the live- 
stock by the private owners and cooperation 
of the users was a key element. It was 
estimated that benefits to the range users 
would be an extra 500,000 animal unit 
months of grazing use for a 7-year period 
and 3715 million pounds of beef above the 
current production levels. 

Particular attention was paid to the recrea- 
tion potential including scenic attractions, 
water recreation interests, wildlife, historical 
markers, and geological attractions. The 
need for opening the area to the public by 
means of roads and the development of 
public use and sites for camping, picnicking, 
and so forth was recognized with 55 such in- 
tensive-use sites planned. 

Existing scientific knowledge in such mat- 
ters as browse revegetation, site adaptations, 
and seeding techniques were brought to bear 
upon improvement of the lands, not only for 
commercial use but for deer winter ranges. 

The Department's archives are filled with 
plans for improvement of the range. The 
Vale project is different in several important 
respects: 

Among these are: 

1, Local people including both the wild- 
life and the commercial users were brought 
early into the planning; after the plan was 
devised, the grazing district advisory board, 
with its wildlife representative, held a 3- 
day meeting in Washington to consider the 
plan, and make action recommendations. 

2. The data gathered was related to the 
local economic situation, not only on a ranch- 
by-ranch basis but generally. 

8. There was a followthrough by the 
elected representatives demanding action on 
the part of both the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government, 

This last point should be emphasized. His- 
torically, of course, Oregon has been well 
represented in the Congress on conservation 
issues. Charles McNary, a Republican Sena- 
tor, was recognized by President Roosevelt 
as a great conservationist. It was he who 
placed the O. & C. lands on a multiple-use 
sustained-yleld basis. It was no accident 
that a Democratic administration allowed his 
name to be memorialized by a great struc- 
ture, McNary Dam. Dick Neuberger, a Dem- 
ocratic Senator, has his memory memorial- 
ized in the new Winema National Forest, 
His great work is being carried on by an 
equally fine conservationist, his widow and 
successor in the Senate, MAURINE NEUBERGER. 

Her senior colleague, Senator WAYNE 
Morse, year after year has fought success- 
fully for more funds for improvement of the 
range. I would like to mention particularly 
the now established policy of providing for 
immediate reseeding of burned over range- 
lands, 

The Vale project is not yet out of the 
woods, but the efforts of Senator Mons and 
Congressman ULLMAN have given nationwide 
meaning to the term Vale project,” with em- 
phasis on the word “project.” Their inter- 
cession resulted in a supplemental request to 
the Congress from the President of the 
United States to add $2 million to the In- 
terior Department appropriation bill to begin 
to implement the Vale project, and for the 
same approach in other Western States. The 
Senate has concurred, by a rollcall vote, and 
this matter will now be considered in the 
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conference on the bill between the Senate 
and the House. I am hopeful that we can 
get the conference committee to recognize 
the project approach, 

But whether we succeed or not in this par- 
ticular Congress, I think we have taken the 
first steps on a new road, which promises 
improvements in the management of our 
rangelands. 

I have discussed with you today on a rather 
technical basis the subject of improvement 
of our rangelands. I appreciate your atten- 
tion, and the concurrence you have indicated 
by this attention in my idea that this is a 
national problem worthy of national 
attention. 

[From the Oregon Daily Journal, June 23, 
1962} 
URGENCY or LAND REHABILITATION 

L. C. (Jack) Binford, of Portland, newly 
elected national president of the Izaak Wal- 
ton League, is never one to mince words. 

He was in character the other day when 
he hurled his “big talk, little do” charge 
against the Kennedy administration on con- 
servation matters. 

Lest this be dismissed as a display of Bin- 
ford'’s partisanship, it is remembered that 
Binford had y harsh words for con- 
servation policy failures during the Elsen- 
hower administration. 

We're not sure how much justification 
there is for Binford's impatience. John A. 
Carver, the Assistant Secretary of Interior 
who was guest speaker at the league’s na- 
tional convention here, denied Binford's 
charges of inaction and pointed out that 
time is needed to win congressional approval 
of programs being outlined for land manage- 
ment improvements. 

Carver is in Binford's corner on the gen- 
eral proposition that public grazing lands 
in the 11 Western States have been badly 
neglected for decades and are in deplorable 
condition, 

He suggested the project-by-project ap- 
proach in land rehabilitation which has been 
so successful in river basin development. 

In the past, the Interior Department's Bu- 
reau of Land Management has not offered 
Congress specific range rehabilitation proj- 
ects, and Congress has been parsimonious 
with funds designed to improve ranges in 
general. 

The Vale project in eastern Oregon, pre- 
pared a few months ago, was a start in the 
direction of what Carver proposes. Senator 
Warne L. Morse must get much of the credit 
for Senate approval of a $2 million appro- 
priation, half for a start on Vale and the rest 
for pilot projects in Idaho, Nevada, and New 
Mexico. Binford freely gave the credit to 
him, although these two have feuded in the 
past. However, Binford probably was unjust 
in charging that Interior had given no help 
to Morse. The Vale proposal, of course, was 
fully prepared by Oregon's BLM office. Its 
chances of winning House approval lie with 
the influence of Representative Au ULEMAN, 
the Democratic Congressman from east- 
ern Oregon. 

This is a good project. The Journal has 
supported it. It barely scratches the surface 
of what needs to be done to make up for 
the long years of neglect of public lands. 
And there is some concern that the BLM's 
regular appropriations will not be large 
enough to permit the allocation of sufficient 
personnel to the Vale project. 

But the project-by-project approach sug- 

by Carver makes sense. With the ex- 
ample of its success In reclamation, power 
development and flood control, one wonders 
why it hasn't been tried before. Perhaps the 
urgency of land rehabilitation has not been 
so apparent. 

But it is becoming more apparent, and no 
matter what administration is in power, it 
needs to occupy the attention not only of 
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Government agencies and the Congress but 
of the people themselves, with such organi- 
gations as the Izaak Walton League providing 
the stimulus, 


Supervisor Kenneth Hahn Writes Presi- 
dent of General Motors Corp. on Pol- 
luting the Atmosphere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I present to your attention 
and also that of my distinguished col- 
leagues, the text of a letter by Kenneth 
Hahn, member of Board of Supervisors 
of Los Angeles County, Calif., to Mr. 
John F. Gordon, president of General 
Motors Corp. The subject, I believe, 
continues to be of vital interest to all the 
people of our beloved Nation and I pre- 
sent it to you for your information. 

I present also the text of a communi- 
cation to me from Mr. Hahn giving me 
permission to insert his letter in the 
RECORD: 

COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES, 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, 
Los Angeles Calij,, July 10, 1962. 
Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CLYDE: I thought you would like to 
read a copy of the letter I have written to 
Mr. John F. Gordon, president of General 
Motors Corp. 

I know you are vitally interested in com- 
bating our alr pollution problem, not only 
in California but throughout the United 
States, 
Sincerely, 
KENNETH HAHN. 
“BOARD oy SUPERVISORS, 
“County OF Los ANGELES, 
“Los Angeles, Calif., July 9, 1962. 
“Mr. JOHN F. GORDON, 
“President, General Motor Corp., 
"Detroit, Mich. 

“Dear Mr. Gorpon: I am sincerely disap- 
pointed by the automobile industry's failure 
to accept its responsibility in equipping au- 
tomobiles, as they are manufactured in De- 
troit, with a muffler or other device which 
would reduce the air contaminants polluting 
the atmosphere. 

“Since February 19, 1953, I have corre- 
sponded annually with the chief executives 
of the major automobile corporations. Each 
year I receive replies saying, in effect, that 
‘devices are still under study—they have not 
been perfected—the problem is still being 
researched.’ 

“During this period, major scientific ac- 
complishments have been achieved. Man 
has gone into space; he has orbited the 
world. Electronics have advanced in every 
field, The jet airplane has been developed 
for normal passenger travel. Yet, the new 
automobiles coming from Detroit are still 
not equipped with a device to control fumes, 
which remain the major air pollution factor 
in Los Angeles County. Recognized health 
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authorities, leading scientists and 

engineers have proven beyond a doubt that 
the last major source of alr pollution in 
Los Angeles County which is not under con- 
trol by regulation of rules of the Board of 
Supervisors comes from the motor vehicle. 

“California has a total of 8,102,164 regis- 
tered vehicles, of which an estimated 
3,500,000 are in Los Angeles County. 

“In a recent 506-page report to Congress, 
the U.S, Public Health Service cited new evi- 
dence of danger to human health from 
automotive air pollution. 

“The report states that steps to curb auto- 
motive pollution should not await the re- 
sults of numerous research projects now 
underway, and summarizes research indi- 
cating the irradiated exhaust products are 
related to rising rates of lung cancer, emphy- 
sema and other pulmonary afflictions, as well 
as to heart and circulatory diseases, allergies 
and other ailments. In a letter accompany- 
ing this report, Surgeon General Luther Terry 
adds that research to date ‘has produced 
evidence * * * that automobile emissions 
do produce effects on human beings.’ Dr. 
Seymour M. Farber of the University of Call- 
fornia Medical Center has stated that a can- 
cer survey in Cincinnati showed “urban 
residents driving more than 12,000 miles per 
year are twice as susceptible to lung cancer 
as those driving less than 12,000 miles.’ 

“Although Dr. Farber advocated that elec- 
tricity replace present forms of power which 
pollute the atmosphere, including gasoline 
engines, and the US. Public Health Service 
report made a similar suggestion, I am sure 
that the automobile industry can make the 
present gasoline-powered engine safe in the 
field of public health. 

“There is no need of rules and regulations 
from Washington if industry assumes its 
own responsibility. But, unless this is done 
promptly, it might be necessary for the Con- 
gress of the United States to pass such neces- 
sary laws as would require the industry to 
equip its products with equipment that will 
lessen the amount of pollution emitted into 
the atmosphere. 

“Under our system of government and free 
enterprise, I believe that the industry which 
causes a problem should be the first to cor- 
rect it without regulations. But if industry 
fails to assume its rightful responsibility, 
then government has to step in. Without 
waiting for a law to be passed, I am hoping 
that you will use your influence as the presi- 
dent of General Motors Corp., to step up 
interest in this problem in your company 
and issue the appropriate orders to effect 
a solution. If there is a sincere will to ac- 
complish this, I am sure it can be done. 

“It is my hope, and I am sure it is the 
hope of all who suffer from the ill effects of 
air pollution, that the automobile industry 
will have on the 1963 models as they are pro- 
duced in Detroit approved mufflers which 
will substantially reduce air pollution not 
only in Los Angeles, but in every major city 
with a large number of motor vehicles, 

“Sincerely yours, 
“KENNETH HAHN, 
“Supervisor, Second District.” 


BOARD or SUPERVISORS, 
COUNTY or LOS ANGELES, 
Los Angeles, Calif., July 18, 1962. 
Hon, CLYDE DOYLE, 
Member of Congress, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CLYDE: I deeply appreciate your con- 
sideration in offering to insert my letter to 
Mr. John F. Gordon, president of General 
Motors, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

You have my full authorization to do so. 


Sincerely, 
KENNETH HAHN, 
Supervisor, Second District. 


July 25 


The Foreign Service and the World 
Struggle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, on June 
3, 1962, the Honorable Loy W. Hender- 
son, former Deputy Under Secretary of 
State for Administration, delivered the 
first Carr Memorial Lecture Commence- 
ment Address at Wagner College, Staten 
Island, N.Y. As you know, the late Wil- 
bur J. Carr was the founder of the U.S. 
Foreign Service and served his country 
in the field of foreign affairs for 47 years. 
Mr. Henderson is a great admirer of the 
late Wilbur J. Carr and is now professor 
of International-Relations and Director, 
Center for the Study of Diplomacy and 
Foreign Policy, School of International 
Service at American University here in 
Washington. 

The address follows: 

THE FOREIGN SERVICE AND THE WORLD 
STRUGGLE 


No nation can maintain greatness for an 
extended period of time unless its ever- 
changing political superstructure is sup- 
ported by an enduring framework of com- 
petent, devoted public servants. During the 
last 100 years our country has been fortunate 
in haying had a number of outstanding 
able, and devoted public servants, of whom 
the Honorable Wilbur J. Carr was one of 
the greatest. It is to me a privilege to 
participate in exercises, a portion of which 
is to be devoted to the memory of Mr. Carr, 
under whom I served for many years and to 
whose sympathetic guidance and wise 
counsel I am forever indebted, 

During nearly half a century—that is, 
from 1892 until 1939—he served the United 
States in the fleld of foreign affairs. By his 
integrity, courage, perseverance, and shecr 
ability, he won and retained the confidence 
of a long succession of Presidents, Secre- 
tarles of States, and Congresses. In an era 
when as a nation we had comparatively 
little interest in international affairs beyond 
the confines of the American continent, Mr. 
Carr devoted his life to the task of strength- 
ening our organizational ability to deal 
with foreign problems. He is rightfully con- 
sidered the founder of the Foreign Service 
of the United States. He not only founded 
the Service, he also played a leading role 
in its development during its formative 
years. 

I am particularly pleased that Mrs. Carr 
is here. During her husband's life she was 
his loyal helpmate; since his death she has 
continued to maintain a deep interest in 
the welfare of the families of the Foreign 
Service—an interest which has earned for 
her the title of Mother of the Foreign 
Service. 

Since Wagner College is today honoring 
the founder of a Service in which I have 
spent most of my life, it seems to me ap- 
propirate that my talk be on the subject: 
“The Foreign Service of the United States 
and the World Struggle.” 

In 1924 when the Foreign Service was 
founded, the United States in most parts 
of the world was playing the role of an ob- 
seryer rather than of a participant. Even 
at that time, our country was in need of 4 
strong career Foreign Service skilled in the 
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conduct of all phases of international inter- 
couse. 

The international stage in 1962 18 strik- 
ingly different from that on which we played 
a relatively minor role in 1924. The great 
empires based in Europe, which in 1924 still 
maintained at least a semblance of order in 
Asia and Africa, have been fragmented. Ap- 
proximately 50 nations in various stages of 
development and with differing and some- 
times conflicting aspirations have appeared 
On the scene. International communism, 
which In 1924 was more of a nuisance than 
a menace, now occupies more than one-fifth 
of the world's land surface and enthralls 
about one-third of the people. 

As a result of technological advances, there 
has been a progressive shrinking of the 
earth, Nations geographically remote from 
one another have become close neighbors. 
What happens within one country frequently 
has effects on the welfare or security of coun- 
tries on the opposite side of the globe. The 
internal affairs of every nation, therefore, 
have become a matter of legitimate interest 
to the whole international community. 

These technical advances and the growing 
propinguity of nations have had profound 
effects of a social character on the world 
community. Discoveries by underprivileged 
peoples of new concepts of human relation- 
ships and of new standards of living, the 
rapidity of industrialization, tendencies to- 
ward urbanization, the weakening of family 
and community ties, and the broadening of 
education are among the factors that have 
brought great segments of the world popuia- 
tion face to face with individual and group 
situations completely strange to them. As a 
result, much of the world is in a state of 
ferment. The peoples in many areas are 
demanding changes but do not know the 
Kind of changes they really want or how 
to achieve them. 

In such a setting a dramatic and historical 
Struggle is taking place. The aggressor in 
this struggle is international communism 
which, under the leadership of the Soviet 
Union, is determined that the world of the 
future shall be Communist. Opposing the 
aggressor is a group of free world nations 
that are just as determined that the future 
world shall be free. Other members of the 
free world, including many of the nations 
that are new arrivals on the scene, consider 
themselves as neutrals even though the out- 
come of this struggle is certain to have a 
Profound effect upon them. 

The United States is the most prominent 
leader of those nations of the free world 
that are opposing the aggressor. It is, there- 
fore, the chief target of international com- 
muntsm. In order to discharge its leader- 
ship responsibilities our Government must 
keep Itself currently and minutely informed 
regarding conditions and developments 
throughout the world. 

It must also be prepared to make quick 
Policy decisions—sometimes relating to 
geographically remote areas—which might 
have important effects on the outcome of 
the struggle. The multiplicity, multifari- 
Ousness, and interlocking nature of these 
Problems render them extremely complex; 
the fact that they relate to a kaleidoscopic 
World gives geometric proportion to their 
complexity. 

In such a setting, engaged in such a 
Struggle, burdened with such responsibil- 
ities, our Government must rely heavily on 
the reservoir of knowledge tempered by ex- 
Perience, of techniques and skills developed 
Over the years, and of the highly trained 
Personnel which the Service and 
the other career services related to it are in 
& position to provide. 

In the Department of State, in our diplo- 
Matic missions ting in more than a 
hundred of the world’s capital cities, and in 
numerous consular offices in many nooks 
and corners of the world, the personnel of 
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our Foreign Service are to be found in the 
frontlines of this struggle. 

In view of the number and character of 
the international problems facing us, our 
Government cannot possibly conduct its for- 
eign relations with the n effective- 
ness unless the key positions in the State 
Department in Washington and in our dip- 
lomatic and consular establishments are held 
by career personnel with extensive experience 
both at home and abroad or by persons who, 
lacking such experience, are not too self- 
assured or arrogant to profit from the coun- 
sel of their professional associates. Profes- 
sional officers of the Foreign Service and re- 
lated services are today no less essential to 
the conduct of the cold war than profes- 
sional officers of our Armed Forces would 
be in the conduct of armed struggle on the 
battlefield, 

Let us turn our attention for a few mo- 
ments to the struggle that I have just re- 
ferred to as the cold war and to the attitude 
which the American people and press have 
shown over the years toward the country 
which is the organizer, strategist, and lead- 
er of the forces of international commu- 
nism. Our general attitude toward the So- 
viets since the Bolshevik revolution in 1917 
has been marked by sharp fluctuations of 
optimism and pessimism—by alternating pe- 
tiods of hopeful friendliness and frustrated 
hostility. During the upswings of optimism 
we have had the feeling that we need no 
longer consider the Soviet Union as the 
deadly enemy of the free world. These up- 
swings are usually encouraged by certain 
persons and groups who intimate that per- 
haps after all the Soviet Union is no longer 
genuinely Interested in making trouble for 
other countries; it may be, they say, giving 
mere lipservice to the cause of world revolu- 
tion; it may be developing into a truly re- 
sponsible member of the international com- 
munity; and it may be actually yearning for 
friendship and peace. The American peo- 
ple, nostalgic for a stable world, are prone 
to accept such intimations as good news. 
The administration that happens to be in 
power decides at this point to encourage the 
hoped-for trend in the Soviet Union by mak- 
ing concessions in the matter of territory or 
principle. 

Following upswings of this kind we have 
uniformly discovered that our flexibility and 
willingness to accommodate have tended only 
to strengthen the prestige and international 
position of the Soviet Union and to weaken 
our own. When we realize that we have been 
misled our optimism changes to anger and 
chagrin. In our disappointment we some- 
times engage in recriminations and in emo- 
tional outbursts that serve no purpose other 
than to diminish the respect for us of our 
allles and other members of the free world. 

It is one of the duties of the members of 
the Foreign Service during these periods of 
ups and downs to do what they can to be 
helpful to the administration in power. They 
haye the obligation of endeavoring to use 
their accumulated knowledge and experience 
in assessing the actual situation and in pass- 
ing along their findings to those who make 
final policy decisions: In making such 
assessments the Service cannot permit itself 
to be swayed by emotions of pessimism or 
optimism, by prejudice, opportunism, or in- 
ternal political considerations. The role of 
an unemotional assessor is not always con- 
genial. In times of bounding optimism the 
members of the Foreign Service are some- 
times branded by the optimists as unimagi- 
native and inflexible reactionaries. During 
subsequent periods of frustration and of out- 
rage at the thought of our public having 
been misled and our Govermment out- 
smarted, they have been accused by the pessi- 
mists of undue softness in dealing with the 
Communists. Members of the Service who 
are worthy of the trust that has been placed 
in them cannot permit criticism or fears for 
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their personal future to deter them from the 
performance of their duties. 

There are indications that we may be 
about to enter another period of optimism. 
Again we are being told that profound 
changes are taking place in the Soviet Union; 
that the present top Soviet leaders are pre- 
pared, in return for certain concessions on 
our part, to soften their positions to such an 
extent as to render possible a solution, or 
at least an amelioration, of the more dan- 
gerous problems existing between the Com- 
munist bloc and the free world. Some of 
these optimists are warning us that unless 
we make concessions, these Soviet leaders 
may be replaced by others who would be 
much less flexible. 

Various of our leading theoreticians in 
the field of international affairs who long 
have criticized the United States for being 
a party to what they call an international 
ideological conflict, are also telling us that 
the time has come for us to demonstrate our 
maturity in international affairs by facing 
the realities of the situation. A realistic for- 
eign policy, according to their teachings, is 
one based not on principle but on power in- 
terests. We should, as adults, they say, 
negotiate on the basis of objectives rather 
than of principles. Experience has proved, 
they maintain, that foreign policies based 
on principles tend to promote inflexibility 
which in turn leads to deadlocks, They con- 
sider that our statesmen in years gone by 
have rendered the American people a distinct 
disservice by encouraging them to think of 
foreign affairs in terms of principle. Sim- 
ilar views are being expressed by certain of 
our more prominent intellectuals who are 
highly respected as sophisticates. 

Although I am not in a position to speak 
for our Government or to interpret its poli- 
cies I have the impression that it is con- 
scious of the dangers for the free world that 
can be created by these fluctuations of over- 
optimism and overpessimism in our attitude 
toward the Soviet Union. I have noted 
that when the chorus of optimism reaches 
a certain high pitch Government spokesmen 
usually tone it down by pointing out that 
thus far we have achieved little success in 
our attempts to iron out the basic differences 
between the Soviet Union and the free world. 
Government spokesmen also take issue from 
time to time with those pessimists who in- 
sist that we terminate what they regard 
as useless negotiations with the Soviet Union 
and confine our efforts to making the United 
States so strong militarily that international 
communism will not dare to attempt to take 
over additional territories or to subvert more 
free peoples. 

Our Government apparently takes the 
position that in the absence of an effective 
agreement for the limitation of armament 
we have no choice other than continuing 
to strengthen our Armed Forces, but that 
concomitantly we should also continue to 
negotiate with the Soviet Union as long as 
there ls even a slight hope of arriving at 
agreements which, without weakening the 
security of the free world, might avert armed 
cataclysm. 2 

I crave your indulgence if I take advan- 
tage of this occasion to follow the time- 
honored custom of commencement speakers 
of addressing some exhortatory remarks to 
the graduating class. 

I wish that I could with a clear con- 
science bring you who are receiving your 
diplomas today a message of good cheer. 
Unfortunately what I have to say at this 
point is not likely to be solaeing. For more 
than 40 years I have been a close observer 
of the Soviet Union and of the tactics of in- 
ternational communism. During that pe- 
riod I have not seen the slightest evidence 
that the Soviet Government is prepared to 
abarxion its basic aggressive objectives and 
I do not find convincing evidence that it is 
prepared to do so now, It is my belief that 
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the cold war will last for many years unless 
(a) we lose it as the result of some ill- 
considered action on the part of ourselves or 
our allies or as the result of failure on the 
part of ourselves or our allies to take a 
needed action; or (b) unless by some tragic 
miscalculation the cold war is converted into 
another shooting war which inevitably will 
develop into nuclear war. 

I fear, therefore, that you who are grad- 
uating today will spend most of your lives 
in a cold-war atmosphere unless the free 
world disappears or unless you become un- 
happy participants in a nuclear war. I use 
the word “participants” because If a nuclear 
war breaks out it will be difficult for any 
human being—regardiless of his convictions 
or geographical location—not to become in- 
volved in some way or other, Since willy- 
nilly you will find yourself involved if a 
fighting war should come, it behooves you 
to be a participant—not a bystander—in 
the present struggle. It is not likely that 
many of you will become members of the 
Foreign Service or of the other career serv- 
ices Of our Government which are manning 
the front lines of the cold war. You can 
nevertheless do your part in keeping our 
national front unbroken. You can, for in- 
stance, help those around you to obtain a 
better understanding of the problems in- 
volyed and you can assist in preventing them 
from falling under influences that can un- 
dermine our national resolution and unity. 
What are some of these influences? I shall 
take the time here to name only two of 
them. On the one hand, there is the creep- 
ing paralysis of national will which might 
be called “intellectual nihilism.” This is a 
tortuous reasoning process that arrives at 
the conclusion that only the semiliterate 
and the naive allow themselves to be pris- 
oners of ideals or to be animated by such 
sentiments as loyalty, patriotism, human 
sympathy, and respect for moral or spiritual 
values. On the other hand, there is a variety 
of movements inspired, in part, by mis- 
guided zealots frequently with highly 
idealistic motives that tend to blur the Is- 
sues, Some of these movements, if they 
become widespread, can lead to national dis- 
unity and can undermine our ability to pro- 
tect our security, 

I urge that during the years to come you 
bear in mind that if the United States in 
the pursuit of its objectives—regardless how 
noble these objectives may be—jettisons the 
principles on which it was founded and on 
which our democratic and free society is 
based, we may well dissipate our national 
purpose and find ourselves helplessly and 
aimlessly adrift in a sea of opportunism. 

If changes in the structure of world society 
should result in the outmoding of certain of 
the international principles which have 
guided us in the past we should state so 
frankly—not ostensibly continue to. adhere 
to them while surreptitiously violating them. 
There are certain principles which do not 
change with time and circumstance, one of 
the most important of which is to live up 
to the international obligations that we have 
undertaken. J 

It is of course true that in view of its 
decentralization, international society does 
not lend itself to the maintenance of a 
rigid, symmetrical, and completely logical 
structure of international principles. In 
pondering International policy decisions we 
sometimes, therefore, encounter conflicts be- 
tween two sets of principles, each of which 
can be advocated both from the point of view 
of international ethics and of national inter- 
est. In deciding the set by which we should 
be guided we should not allow ourselves to 
be influenced solely by the shortsighted op- 
portunistic considerations of the moment. 

The American people will lose their self- 
Tespect and cease to have confidence in their 
Government if our country cynically em- 
barks upon policies that involve the betrayal 
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of our friends and allies who have placed 
their trust in us; {if it enters into bargains 
or takes other actions that deprive other 
peoples of their freedoms or that serve to 
strengthen the chains binding people who 
have already been reduced to serfdom; if it 
acquiesces in arrangements perpetuating in- 
ternational injustices because it is not in a 
position to correct them. 

I hope that the members of your genera- 
tion. who are destined to carry the main 
burden of the struggle during the years to 
come will also bear in mind that victory 
does not necessarily go only to those who 
can mobilize the most men or manufacture 
the most powerful weapons. It can also go 
to those who persevere; who do not permit 
themselves to enter into compromises which 
can lead to their destruction merely because 
in their weariness they are willing to take 
risks in order to enjoy an illusory relaxation 
of tensions. Some 12 years ago one of our 
national leaders who later became Secretary 
of State said: Lack of agreement should not 
so frighten us that we cast reason and ex- 
perience to the winds and revert to the policy 
of seeking agreement in words merely in 
order to have a pretext for relaxing.” What 
he sald then holds true now. 

The world which Iles ahead of you will 
probably be one of constant international 
struggle from which there can be no relaxa- 
tion. It need not, however, be one of gloom 
and bleakness. The very existence of the 
struggle can be stimulating, can provoke you 
to constructive thought and action, can help 
you to discover unsuspected resources in 
yourselves, can kindle your imagination, and 
can in general contribute to an atmosphere 
which self-satisfaction and sloth find un- 
congenial, * 

Aside from the struggle, it will be an ex- 
citing and interesting world In view of the 
changes that, as a result of astounding tech- 
nological achievements, will be taking place 
at almost breath-taking speed. Upon you, 
therefore, will fall the responsibility of mak- 
ing sure that while these changes are taking 
place the basic principles and the cultural 
and spiritual yalues on which our civilization 
is based are preserved. It will be one of the 
tasks of your generation to strengthen and 
improve the political, economic, and social 
structures of our free society and to adjust it 
in such a manner that it will harmonize with 
the New World environment. May you suc- 
ceed in discharging this responsibility and in 
performing this task. 


Tenth Anniversary of the Establishment 
of the Commonwealth Status of Puerto 
Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
congratulate the people of Puerto Rico 
on the 10th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the commonwealth status of 
Puerto Rico. Ten years ago today, the 
new Constitution of Puerto Rico went 
into effect. It is a constitution which the 
representatives of the Puerto Rican 
people themselves drafted in their own 
tution means not only that the Governor, 
senators and representatives are elected 
by popular vote; it means also that the 
people of Puerto Rico now exercise real 
self-government, which is the essence of 
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& republican form of government. As 
the delegates to the constitutional con- 
yention stated in a resolution in Febru- 
ary 1952, Puerto Rico is free of superior 
authority in the management of its own 
affairs,” and yet remains a part of the 
Federal system of the United States with 
regard both to national programs and 
foreign affairs. 

The people of Puerto Rico are to be 
commended for the way in which they 
have embraced their new political re- 
sponsibilities. They are demonstrating 
that they and their Governor and 
representatives are fully capable of that 
freedom which is truly realized only 
when its exercise is determined by ra- 
tional deliberation in democratic discus- 
sion and debate. 

In light of political progress to date, 

we are justified in expecting Puerto Rico 
to continue on the way to becoming a 
model of republican self-government, 
and an example to peoples in other parts 
of the world whose freedom has been 
alienated to communist totalitarianism. 

I should also like to take this oppor- 
tunity to commend our distinguished 
colleague, Dr. A. Ferndés-Isern, Resident 
Commissioner of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, whose dedicated, zealous 
and effective representation has made a 
great contribution in behalf of the people 
of the Commonwealth. I also send my 
felicitations on this occasion to one of 
the outstanding government leaders in 
the Western Hemisphere, Governor 
Mufoz-Marin whom I have had the 
pleasure of meeting in San Juan and who 
is a symbol of democratic leadership and 
responsible government which could well 
be emulated by other Latin American 
countries. I would be remiss also if I 
did not call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the outstanding administra- 
tion and dedicated application to the 
problems of housing, schools, health, and 
economic development which character- 
izes the regime of the mayoress of San 
Juan, Felisa Rincon de Gauthier. 

Iam proud that among the pioneering 
businessmen who have worked to raise 
the standard of the Puerto Rican people 
through the utilization of Operation 
Bootstrap are two members of my own 
family who, working in separate fields 
of industry, have helped to creat thou- 
sands of job opportunities for the people 
of Poncé and San Juan in this great 
Commonwealth. Finally, I commend the 
outstanding work being done by another 
Puerto Rican administrator of outstand- 
ing capability, Mr. Teodoro Moscoso who 
is now U.S. coordinator for the Alliance 
for Progress. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
ee Pesce (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


Equal Pay Act of 1862 
SPEECH 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
Consideration the bill (H.R. 11677) to pro- 
hibit discrimination on account of sex in the 
Payment of wages by certain employers en- 
gaged in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce and to provide for the 
restitution of wages lost by employees by 
Teason of any such discrimination. 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon, Madam 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Madam Chairman, I would like to read 
the sentence that follows the testimony 
which the gentleman from Michigan read 
when he quoted the witness from Penn- 
Sylvania: 

A Federal equal pay law such as you are 
here considering is the obvious answer to 
the problem. 


In Pennsylvania they have an equal 
Pay law so they cannot discriminate 
against women. In adjoining States 
they do not. Therefore, industries 
might move to adjoining States where 
they can pay women less than they do in 

lvania. A Federal equal pay law 
is the obvious answer. 

Madam Chairman, I urge the defeat 
of this amendment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Madam Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the gentle- 
woman for that observation, and she is 
absolutely right, that the witness from 
the State of Pennsylvania was in favor 
of a Federal law. But I submit that that 
Point, as interesting as it is, does not 
bear on the argument I was making. 
Suppose we have the Federal law? Now 
to follow the situation that I gave to you: 
One company had all women working 
in their plant and another company in 
Pennsylvania or any other State has half 
Men working in their plant. You are 
acres say that 

. GREEN of Oregon. Madam 
Chairman, I refuse to yield further. I 
do not agree with the argument of the 
gentleman from Michigan. The.gentle- 
Man cites a case as applying to the 
Point he tries to make, and then when 
T read the ensuing language by the same 
Witness, the gentleman says that it does 
Not apply in this particular case, I sub- 
mit that it does apply. The witness be- 
fore the committee was saying that if 
an equal pay law is not enacted for all of 
the States, then the kind of incident 
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which she cited would happen in many 
cases because the plant would be moved 
into an adjoining State, where the em- 
ployer is allowed to pay women lower 


. Salaries than they pay to men workers. 
Chairman, 


Madam I urge the defeat 
of this amendment, which further cuts 
the heart out of this bill. 


Protectionists Rap Trade Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Lee M. Cohn, Star staff- 
writer: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, July 
25, 1962] 
PROTECTIONIsTs Rar Trape BILL—KENNEDY 
PLAN SEEN CAUSING DISTRESS 
(By Lee M. Cohn) 

O. R. Strackbein, a leading protectionist 
spokesman, denounced President Kennedy’s 
tariff-cutting proposals today as “unilateral 
economic disarmament.” 


The tariff program is a plan for “stripping 
ourselves to the quick and laying ourselves 
open to competitive attacks that will chill 
and shrink our expansive economy,” Mr. 
Strackbein said in testimony before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. 

He predicted that the administration’s tar- 
iff bill would open the United States to 
greatly increased imports of agricultural and 
industrial products, and would cause un- 
told industrial distress. 

RAPS PROPAGANDIZING OF PLAN 


Mr. Strackbein, who is chairman of the 
Nationwide Committee on Import-Export 
Policy, charged that the administration has 
propagandized the Nation on tariffs and the 
press has suppressed the protectionist view- 
point. 

“The vast propaganda campaign loosed 
upon the public 6 months ago by the execu- 
tive branch of the Government was designed 
to overwhelm the elected representatives of 
the people,” he charged, adding: 

“It has succeeded up to this point, but 
only because the press enlisted eagerly as 
handmaidens and obsequious disseminators 
of the propaganda while wielding the blue 
pencil on nearly all else and stifling with 
deep silence nearly all contrary opinion.” 

SUSPECTS ECONOMY RESHAPERS 


Mr. Strackbein suggested that the only 
logical explanation for the administration's 
bill is that some policymakers hope to 
wreck the American ecoomy and reshape it 
through “world economic planning by an 
international organization in which this 
country would be submerged.” 

The legislation, he said, would concentrate 
unprecedented power in the White House 


and the State Department at the expense of 
Congress. 

He said administration lobbyists pushed 
the bill through the House last month 
through duress and offers of quid pro 
quo to Members for their votes. 

The bill would empower the President to 
cut tariffs generally by 50 percent and in 
some important cases to eliminate them, in 
exchange for tariff concessions by other 
countries. 

It would establish an adjustment assist- 
ance program of special aid to companies 
and workers injured by competitive imports, 
as a supplement and alternative to relief 
through tariff increases under the escape 
clause. 

CITES TARIFF CUTS 

Mr. Strackbein, noting that American tar- 
iffs have been reduced substantially during 
the last 28 years, said State Department ne- 
gotiators have bargained improvidently 
and now demand a free hand to give away 
still more. 

He said the House version of the escape 
clause is “anemic,” and charged that the 
bill would discard this form of relief for 
a “dismal dole’—adjustment assistance. 

Deriding administration claims that the 
bill would increase exports and reduce un- 
employment. Mr. Strackbein emphasized 
that Europe’s Common Market has adopted 
protectionist policies on agricultural im- 

rts 


ports. 

He said the administration is deceiving the 
public when it claims that the authority to 
cut industrial tariffs would help persuade 
the Common Market to ease restrictions on 
farm imports. 

At yesterday's hearing, the administra- 
tion’s bill was endorsed generally by Charles 
B. Shuman, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation; Carl J. Gilbert, chairman 
of the Committee for a National Trade 
Policy; George Meany, president of the AFL- 
CIO, and several other witnesses. 

But Mr. Shuman urged Congress to make 
it clear that the U.S. negotiators must take 
a tough stand against the Common Market's 
discriminatory curbs on agricultural im- 


Mr. Shuman also opposed the adjustment 
assistance program which Mr. Meany called 
indispensable. Mr. Gilbert advocated full 
Federal financing of adjustment assistance, 
without State contributions. 

Sidney Zagri, legislative counsel of the 
Teamsters Union, was one of the witnesses 
opposing the bill. He contended that the 
legislation would give to the President powers 
rightfully belonging to Congress, and would 
destroy the effectiveness of traditional safe- 
guards against competitive imports. 


Trends in Dairy Farming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the July 
copy of the Twin City Milk Producers As- 
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sociation Monthly News printed a graph 
which revealed an interesting trend in 
the way the size of dairy herds is chang- 
ing and the amount of milk produced by 
different sized herds. I have sum- 
marized that graph below and hope that 
the information presented will be of in- 
terest to my colleagues in considering the 
dairy proposals which will come before 
the Congress. 

Between 1950 and 1960 the number of 
smaller dairy herds—19 or less—dropped 
sharply, on the average by about 51.9 
percent, During the same 10 years the 
number of moderate and large dairy 
herds increased by an even larger per- 
centage than the smaller herds de- 
creased. The number of herds with 29 
to 29 cows grew 18 percent, while herds 
of 30 or more cows grew 96.1 percent on 
the average. 

The amount of milk produced by herds 
of 19 or less cows has shown a decrease 
corresponding to the decrease in the 
number of herds of that size. Whereas 
herds of 19 or less cows produced 72.4 
percent of all milk in 1950 they ac- 
counted for only 32.1 percent of all milk 
production in 1960. During the same 
period the percentage of milk produced 
by the moderate and large dairy herds 
has increased in proportion to the larger 
number of herds of those sizes. Herds of 
20 to 29 cows which produced 13 percent 
of all milk in 1950 produced 30.8 percent 
of all milk in 1960, while herds of 30 
or more cows which produced 14.6 per- 
cent of all milk in 1950 produced 32.1 
percent in 1960. 

The following table gives a more de- 
tailed accounting of this information: 


Number | Number 1960 as a 

Bize of herd in 1950 1900 | percent 

of 1950 

1 C0 —52. 
2to . 
10 45. 


PERCENT OF ALL MILK FROM VARIOUS SIZE HERDS 


QX2— ——— — 


Percent of | Percent of 
all milk 


Size of herd all milk 
pr uced 
in 1950 in 1900 
43.0 21.5 
29.4 10.6 
13.0 30.8 
7.9 19.3 
6.7 17.8 


The trend in dairy farming, then, 
would seem to be toward fewer of the 
smaller herds and more of the moderate 
and large herds. We can also expect 
to find most of our milk production com- 
ing from the moderate to large herds in 
the future. 
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We're Paying for It, So We Might as Well 
Get Our Share 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, 
Leonard E, Read has written a series of 
articles in which he discusses cliches of 
socialism. Article No. 16 in the series 
concerns the cliche “We're paying for 
it, so we might as well get our share.” 

I believe this article will be of interest 
to my colleagues and, under unanimous 
consent, place it in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

CLICHES or Sociauism No. 16: WE'RE PAYING 
ror Ir, So WE MIGHT as WELL Ger Our 
SHARE 
This is how many otherwise responsible 

citizens rationalize their own lineup at the 

Federal trough. Farmers see businessmen 

getting their tariffs. Businessmen observe 

subsidies to farmers. Labor leaders eye them 
both for copying. Angelenos see the Goth- 
amites getting Federal aid, and Miamians 
read about Federal handouts to Seattleites. 

Such logrolling of special interests grows, 

and “how to get ours” becomes the economic 

talk of the Nation. That a naughty feeling 
often attends this weak excuse is under- 
standable. 

For obvious reasons, this bromide evokes 
no sense of guilt in Socialists—those who 
would communize society; Federal handouts 
fit perfectly into their design of substituting 
government control for personal responsi- 
bility. The feelings of remorse are confined 
to individuals who think of themselves as 
conservative or libertarian. Unable clearly 
to diagnose their inconsistency, they at least 
suspect themselves of being Janus-faced. 

To bring this political picture into focus, 
let's substitute one man for the majority, 
and a few for the millions, otherwise sticking 
to an accurate matching in structure. A 
man—call him Robin Hood—aspires to the 
role of God. He observes that the people in 
his shire come out unequally when freely 
exchanging the things they grow, the stock 
they raise, the items they make. Some fare 
a lot better than others. It never occurs to 
this Caesar of the countryside that dullness, 
laziness, indolence—as against ingenuity, 
initiative, industry—play a hand in these 
discrepancies. He sees only the inequalities 
and, in egostical disdain, only his system for 
erasing them. 

So, bow in hand, our self-appointed hero 
takes the produce from all unto himself. 
He'll dole it out as he sees the need. So- 
cial justice of his variety will be served. 

The Socialists in the shire—those who be- 
leye in the communalization of the product 
of all by coercion—may well be expected to 
hail this man and his tools of force. 

But, what are we to think of those who 
have a libertarian bent, of those who pay 
lipservice to the free society, and then go 
on to assert, “We're paying for it, so we 
might as well get our share.” What sin- 
cerity or depth can be ascribed to their lip- 
service? Do not actions speak louder than 
words? By their actions, are they not, most 
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effectively, giving support to the socialistic 
design? Endorsing the welfare state? Up- 
holding Caesarism? 

Frederic Bastiat, more than a century ago, 
referred quite accurately to the above be- 
havior as legal plunder, and expiained in 
simple terms how to identify it: “See if the 
law takes from some persons what belongs 
to them, and gives it to other persons to 
whom is does not belong. See if the law 
benefits one citizen at the expense of an- 
other by doing what the citizen himself 
cannot do without committing a crime.” + 

No individual with libertarian pretensions 
can, in good conscience, advocate legal 
plunder. What, then, should be his posi- 
tion? He has only one way to turn. Bastiat, 
the libertarian teacher, was again helpful: 
“Then abolish this law without delay, for it 
is not only an evil itself, but also it is a fer- 
tile source for further evils because it in- 
vites reprisals. If such a law—which may 
be an isolated case—is not abolished im- 
mediately, it will spread, multiply, and de- 
velop into a system,” 

Today, in the United States of America, 
such law is not the isolated exception. It is 
already a system. This system of plunder 
derives much of Its support from individuals 
who do not subscribe to socialism but who 
say, “We're paying for it, so we might as 
well get our share.” 

LEONARD E. Reap, 


+See “The Law.“ by Frederic Bastiat. 
Foundation for Economic Education, Irving- 
ton, N. V., 76 pages. 


The Spanish National Lottery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to present to the Members of this House 
the example of the Spanish national lot- 
tery. This lottery is an excellent indi- 
cation of the success that may be had in 
bringing gambling under the control of 
the state. 

It is estimated that the Spanish na- 
tional lottery soaks up approximately 
90 percent of all potential gambling 
money in the nation. If a national lot- 
tery in the United States could meet 
with half this success, the results would 
be tremendously gratifying as some $50 
billion is gambled here yearly. Besides 
which, the loss of gambling revenues— 
and this has been accomplished in Spain 
and elsewhere—would be a staggering 
blow to organized crime. 

Spain is not a rich nation by any 
means—far from it—but the national 
lottery brought over $9814 million last 
year. The Government’s income is al- 
most $28 million. 

Mr. Speaker, if the United States had 
a lottery that could attract 90 percent of 
potential gambling money—and if the 
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Treasury could hold on to one-third of 
these receipts—we would have over $10 
billion in revenue. To deny us this 
money is to foist off on the taxpayers a 
gross injustice. 


Denial of God Not Needed To Separate 
Church-State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, an editorial in the Fort Lauderdale 
News, by William Mullen, has expressed 
the views of many regarding the recent 
Supreme Court decision in the New York 
State school prayer case. 

The New York case has caused wide- 
Spread concern among our people, whose 
heritage is based on strong religious 
feeling. Mr. Mullen expresses this con- 
cern, and I include the editorial at this 
time in the RECORD: 


DENIAL or Gop Not NEEDED To SEPARATE 
CHURCH-STATE 
(By William Mullen) 

“God save the United States and this hon- 
orable Court.“ 

With these words the Supreme Court of 
the United States of America opens its ses- 
sions to sit as the ultimate judicial author- 
ity on a Constitution that is the bedrock of 
a God-fearing land of freedom. 

Throughout the history of the United 
States there have been the tendency, desire, 
and practice to supplicate before an Al- 
mighty Being; to call for divine guidance 
in all official actions, and to place in the 
trust of the Supreme Power the well-being 
of the Nation and eternal rest of the in- 
dividual. 

When the President of the United States 
is sworn to office, he takes his oath on a 
Bible. When members of the Supreme 

are sworn, each takes his oath on the 
Bible. When a witness in a courtroom takes 
the stand, he or she ls sworn on a Bible. 
When a Girl Scout raises her right hand, she 
declares: “On my honor, I will try to do my 
duty to God and my country.” 

A Boy Scout pledges his trust to God. The 

of the United States, the legisla- 
tures of virtually every State, the local coun- 
ty and municipal legislative bodies open 
Meetings with an invocation to Almighty 


Most civic dinners open and close with an 
invocation and a benediction—usually pro- 
nounced by the clergy or members of dif- 
ferent religious faiths. 

The “Pledge of Allegiance” states: “* * * 
One Nation, under God, indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all.” The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” our revered national an- 
them, proclaims in the fourth stanza: “ * * * 
Praise the power that hath made and pre- 
Served us as a nation. Then conquer we 
must, when our cause it is just. And this be 
Our motto: In God is our trust.” 

Our children are taught to pray at bed- 
time, some using words of radiant beauty in 
their sheer simplicity: “Now I lay me down 
to sleep. I pray the Lord my soul to keep.” 
Men going into battle pray. Not to the Su- 
Preme Court of the United States, but to the 
Supreme Power in whom all mortal souls 
Must find eternal peace, regardless of race, 
Creed, religion—or lack of it. 
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In its ruling declaring a simple, non- 
sectarian prayer approved by the Board of 
Regents of New York State unconstitutional, 
six mortal men of the Supreme Court, who 
were selected for such high office by other 
mortals and who swore to their responsi- 
bilities on a Bible that proclaims the Word 
of God, have blasphemed American tradition 
and have made a hollow mockery of the very 
prayer with which the Justices open their 
sessions to proclaim the law of the land. 

If this is audacity to question the motives 
and sagacity of the six men who on Monday 
handed down a ruling that is contrary to the 
very concepts and teachings of our Nation, 
then so be it, for their action was based on 
the flimslest splitting of legal hairs—as has 
been the history of the prevailing Court on 
other matters that have assalled the integrity 
and preservation of the United States. 

Their ruling arbitrarily refutes the posi- 
tion of a different Supreme Court of 10 years 
ago that stated: We are a religious people 
whose institutions presuppose a supreme 
being.” 

The “unconstitutional” prayer reads: “Al- 
mighty God, we acknowledge our dependence 
upon Thee, and we beg Thy blessing upon 
us, our parents, our teachers, and our coun- 
try.” It's as forthright and nonsectarian as 
that. 

Ironically, the prayer was approved by New 
York's Board of Regents, which supervises 
education in the Empire State, as part of 
their “statement on moral and spiritual 
training” in schools and it was carefully 
worded so as not to offend minorities resid- 
ing In that State. 

Yet it was on the actions of members of 
minority groups who were represented in 
court by the American Civil Liberties Union 
that the Supreme Court ruling was based. 
The ACLU, incidentally, is best known for its 
efforts to have the traditions and privileges 
of the greater number either watered down 
or reshaped in the name of “rights” of mi- 
norities, The overall effect is to require 
general conformity to the ideas and beliefs of 
those who essentially do not conform. 

So, from a prayer that was worded to 
avoid offense, six of the nine members of the 
Supreme Court have drawn the specious con- 
clusion that inasmuch as it was drafted by 
an agency of government, it violates the first 
amendment of the Constitution. That 
amendment states, as part of the Bill of 
Rights: “Congress shall make no Jaw re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof * *.” 

Congress did not enact a law authorizing 
the New York State prayer, but Justice Hugo 
Black, with the concurrence of five other jus- 
tices, saw the first amendment’s command 
being made applicable to New York by virtue 
of stretching it into the 14th amendment 
with its portion of section 1, saying, in part: 
“No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States.” 

The layman logically would interpret the 
first amendment to mean that the Congress 
shall not establish a national religion, which 
is an abridgement of rights that our Found- 
ing Fathers and the present generation 
would not tolerate. 

But the gist of the Supreme Court ruling 
is that a simple prayer appealing to Al- 
mighty God is the establishment of a re- 
ligion, If interpretations and legal hocus- 
pocus can attempt to justify such reasoning, 
then it is equally proper for the lay public 
to assume that Supreme Court decisions giv- 
ing Communists legal protection under the 
guise of rights are tantamount to endorsing 
the Communist ideology. 

Carried to its ultimate conclusion as ap- 
plied to the separation of church and state, 
the latest Supreme Court finding must mean 
that any reference to God is the establish- 
ment of a religion, which is unconstitutional, 
and therefore must be rectified by an official 
denunciation of God. 
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Going back to the Supreme Court of 10 
years ago, we are a religious nation and if 
we are to protect that philosophy from in- 
cursions of the Supreme Court, it should be 
made the law of the land a con- 
stitutional amendment that cannot be vio- 
lated by six men in black rdbees, 

Let the people speak out clearly and quick- 
ly on this issue with all their God-given 
powers. And let the six members of the Su- 
preme Court stand impeached by a national 
declaration of faith in God. 


Would Long-Range Effect Be Good? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a fine 
editorial written by my good friend, Carl 
A. Saunders, the very able editor of the 
Kentucky Post and Times-Star, Coving- 
ton, Kenton County, Ky., on July 24, 
1962. 

While it is true that my friend Carl 
mentions my name in this editorial nev- 
ertheless I think that his cogent and 
thought-provoking remarks with respect 
to the subject matter of a tax cut are 
so sound and so reasonable that readers 
throughout the Nation ought to have an 
opportunity to see and to read them. 

I agree with Carl Saunders that, if we 
are to receive a tax cut, it is imperative 
that we wisely trim our budget. 

The editorial follows: 

Wort LONG-RANGE Errect BE Goon? 


We note that our Congressman FRANK 
CHELF has gone all out for a tax reduction 
now in a letter to President Kennedy. We 
can see how a tax cut no doubt would provide 
some immediate stimulus to more spending 
and therefore provide a shot in the arm to 
our economy. However, one must consider 
the long-range results of such a move. 
Suppose the people who got the tax cut de- 
cided to put most of it away in savings 
rather than spend it in these parlous times. 
That would leave the economy just about 
where it is. And the U.S. Treasury would. 
be looking around for means to get revenue 
to balance the billion or so that the tax cut 
would take from its returns. 

We note also that Mr. CHELF says: “If 
business, large and small, and the wage 
earner are given an income tax reduction, it 
would put more money in circulation, and 
if we wisely trim our budget—without danger 
to our defenses—we could pass these sav- 
ings on to our people in the form of tax re- 
duction that would strengthen our entire 
economy.” Those six words, “if we wisely 
trim our budget” gives Mr. CHELF the right 
hedge in advocating an immediate cut in 
taxes. Yes, if Government expenditures were 
cut to match a tax cut the whole thing 
might work out all right. 

If the outgo from the Treasury is to be al- 
lowed to be just the same and the national 
debt and deficits are to be increased by a tax 
cut, where would we be in the end in bol- 
stering the national economy? It is just like 
an individual, you can't continue to spend 
more than you take in and maintain your 
solvency, We may be in a state of defiation 
right now, but if the national debt and 
deficits grow each year, inflation will roar 
back in a hurry. 
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Why, Vou'd Take Us Back to the 
Horse and Buggy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, Leon- 
ard E. Read has written a series of 
articles in which he discusses cliches of 
socialism. Article 7 in the series con- 
cerns the cliche “Why, you'd take us back 
to the horse and buggy.“ ; 

1 believe this article will be of interest 
to my colleagues, and under unanimous 
consent, place it in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

CurcHes or SociaLisM—No. 7: WEY, Tou 
Take Us Back TO THE HORSE AND BUGGY 
The basic fallacy of this all-too-common 

Cliche is a confusion between technology and 

such other aspects of human life as morality 

and political principles. Over the centuries, 
technology tends to progress: from the first 
wheel to the horse and buggy to the rall- 
road and the jetplane. Looking back on this 
dramatic and undeniable progress, it is easy 
for men to make the mistake of believing 
that all other aspects of society are somehow 
bound up with, and determined by, the state 
of technology in each historical era. Every 
advance in technology, then, seemingly re- 
quires some sort of change in all other values 
and institutions of man. The Constitution 
of the United States was, undoubtedly, 
framed during the horse and buggy era, 
Doesn't this mean that the rallrodd age 
required some radical change in that Consti- 
tution, and that the jet age requires some- 
thing else? As we look back over our his- 
tory, we find that since 1776, our technology 
has been progressing, and that the role of 

Government in the economy, and in all of 

society has also grown rapidly, This cliche 

simply assumes that the growth of Govern- 
ment must have been required by the ad- 
vance of technology. 

If we reflect upon this idea, the flaws and 
errors stand out, Why should an Increase in 
technology require a change in the Consti- 
tution, or in our morality or values? What 
moral or political change does the entrance 
of a jet force us to adopt? 

‘There is no necessity whatever for morality 
or political philosophy to change every time 
technology improves. The fundamental re- 
lations of men—their need to mix their labor 
with resources in order to produce consumer 
goods, their desire for sociability, their need 
for private property, to mention but a few— 
&re always the same, whatever the era of 

. Jesus’ teachings were not appli- 
cable just to the oxcert age of first century 

Palestine: neither were the Ten Command- 

monts somchow outmoded by the Invention 

of the pulley. 

Technology may progress over the centu- 
ries, but the morality of man’s actions 1s not 
thereby assured; in fact, It may easily and 
rapidly retrogress. It does not take cen- 
turies for men to learn to plunder and kill 
one another, or to reach out for coercive 
power over their fellows. There are always 
men willing to do so. Technologically, his- 
tory is indeed a record of progress; but 
morally, it is an up-and-down and eternal 
etruggle between morality and immorality, 
between liberty and coercion. 

While no specific technical tool can in any 
way determine moral principles, the truth is 
the other way round: in order for even tech- 
nology to advance, man needs at least a 
modicum of freedom freedom to experi- 
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ment, to seek the truth, to discover and de- 
velop the creative ideas of the individual, 
And remember, every new idea must originate 
in some one individual. Freedom is needed 
for technological advance; and when free- 
dom Is lost, technology itself decays and so- 
ciety sinks back, as in the Dark Ages, into 
virtual barbarism. 

The glib cliche tries to link liberty and 
limited government with the horse and 
buggy; socialism and the welfare state, it 
slyly implies, are tailored to the requirements 
of the jet and the TV set. But on the con- 
trary, it is socialism and state planning that 
are many centuries old, from the savage Ori- 
ental despotisms of the anclent empires to 
the totalitarian regime of the Incas. Liberty 
and morality had to win their way slowly 
over many centuries, until finally expanding 
liberty made possible the great technological 
advance of the industrial revolution and the 
flowering of modern capitalism. The rever- 
sion In this century to ever-greater statism 
threatens to plunge us back to the barbarism 
of the ancient past. 

Statists always refer to themselves as 
“progressives,” and to libertarians as “reac- 
tionaries.” These labels grow out of the 
very cliche we have been examining here. 
This “technological determinist” argument 
for statism began with Karl Marx and was 
continued by Thorstein Veblen and their 
numerous followers—the real reactionaries 
of our time. 

Murray N. ROTHBARD. 


Robert Wysocki Heads New York State 
Squires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, it has 
come to my attention that one of my 
constituents, Robert W. J. Wysocki, has 
recently been elected as State chief 
squire, which is the highest positicn in 
the New York State Circle of Columbian 
Squires. For those who may not be 
familiar with this organization, I want 
to relate that the organization of the 
Columbian Squires is the junior order of 
the Knights of Columbus. 


The Columbian Squires was started 
some 37 years ago by the Reverend 
Brother Barnabas, F.S.C., and it has 
since grown considerably throughout the 
country, New York State is the largest 
jurisdiction of the organization, with 
some 13 percent of its membership lo- 
cated there. It is this jurisdiction that 
Mr. Wysocki will head. 

Mr. Wysocki resides in the Greenpoint 
section of my congressional district in 
Brooklyn. We are very proud of his 
election to this high position and there 
is no doubt in my mind that he will 
bring honor to his family, his friends, 
and all those who are associated with 
him. The people of Greenpoint feel 
honored that one of their own has been 
chosen for this important post. 

I want to take this opportunity of 
congratulating Mr. Wysocki and his 
family and to wish him a most success- 
ful term as leader of his organization. 
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He is an example for all our youth in 
proving that many opportunities still 
exist for young people who choose the 
path of service to their fellow men, 


Europe Is Waiting Kennedy’s Move 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorpn, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Edgar Ansel Mowrer: 
[From the Newark Star Ledger, July 20, 

1962] 
Evnore Is WAITING KENNEDY'S Move 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

Tue Hadux.— We like President Ken- 
nedy's talk about a declaration of interde- 
pendence with Europe but we're waiting to 
see what he will do about it.” This remark 
by a prominent member of the Dutch Gov- 
ernment just about expresses the feelings of 
America’s European Allics—and of govern- 
ments in other parts of the world. 

For—to put it mildly—a large number of 
them are a lot less pleased with the United 
States than they were—during the Eisen- 
hower administration. Almost all believe 
the Kennedy administration is mistakenly 
putting the problems of seeking arrange- 
ments with the U.S. R. and currying favor 
with the newly independent nonalined States 
ahead of its duty to its Allies. 

The Dutch, for instance, simply cannot 
understand why the United States has not 
only snubbed them but violated its own 
principle of self-determination in agreeing 
to see the savage Papuans of Dutch New 
Guinea placed under the—shall we say— 
irresponsible Indonesians. 

The Belgians (and the French as well) 
have not quite forgiven the United States 
for siding with the Léopoldville government 
against Belgium and Belgium's friend, 
Tshombe. 

Salazar of Portugal is openly critical and 
accuses Kennedy of blaming Portugal in 
Africa when he should be condemning the 
outside savages who massacred some 1,500 
Angolans—men, women, and children—in 
cold blood. 

De Gaulle will never understand Washirg- 
ton’s refusal to accept Europe, particularly 
the new restored Europe—as an equal part- 
ner. Why should Washington still refuse to 
give France information the Soviets have 
long possessed? Why should there not be a 
sort of three-power executive committee of 
NATO to formulate common political and 
acientific polictes as well as military? He 
strongly suspects that Kennedy’s desire to 
bring Britain into the European Community 
hides the purpose of placing an American 
agent within that body. 

The German Government, though not all 
of its members, harbors a sneaking feeling 
that London surely and Washington possibly 
welcome an agreement with the Kremlin on 
Berlin even if this implied a partial recog- 
nition of Communist Bast Germany. 

Certain British officials, who have so long 
followed (and manipulated) Washington's 
decisions in most international matters, ex- 
press a certain resentment that the United 
States should continue to tell Britain and 
the rest of West Europe what to do. For 
they share the other pride in re- 
cent sccomplishments and want Uncle Sam 
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to understand the European convalescent is 
now well again and expects to be consulted 
on all common matters. 

Otherwise there will be no transatlantic 
partnership of any substance. 

All these resentments give me the feeling 
that Kennedy has rather less time in which 
to start organizing that interdependent part- 
nership of which he speaks than he seems to 
imagine. I also feel the United States cannot 
afford to wait until an enlarged European 
Community comes up with a partnership 
plan of its own. Our leaders would do 
better to start here and now planning that 
partnership with our coming partners. 

Otherwise the new Europe may crystallize 
into s form that will make real interde- 
pendence illusory—to the detriment of all 
concerned. 


Tribute to Elbert B. Rose 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, the south 
Jersey area is fortunate in having an 
author and historian, who has done con- 
Siderable research and written brochures 
and tracts on Abraham Lincoln. Elbert 
B. Rose has been recognized and hon- 
ored for studied research and lectures, 
and it gives me considerable pleasure to 
report on the recognition extended to 
him by the Honorable Francis A. Stanger, 
Jr., president of Cumberland County 
Historical Society, in writing the fore- 
word for a recent publication of the 
society entitled, “Lincoln in New Jersey.” 

Any further remarks on this dedicated 
Man can best be made by including at 
this point the foreword in his work, 
which is as follows: 

FOREWORD 


“God has given great talents to some men 
and when they dedicate themselves and 
their efforts partriotically to matters of pub- 
lic benefit their country will be enriched 
and their fellows will bear them honors and 
Praise.” 

Such a talented and dedicated man is the 
&uthor of these historical writings about 
“Lincoln in New Jersey,” Elbert B. Rose. 

Mr. Rose is a resident of Bridgeton, N.J., 
his days here following a young manhood 
Spent in the “lands of Lincoln”—Nolin’s 
Creek, Knob Creek, New Salem, Springfield, 
and other places made famous by the one 
Who trod long, hard miles between penury 
and the Presidency, who journeyed by his 
Own will and wisdom from obscurity to im- 
Mortality. In his youth, altars to Lincoln, 
Self-erected, filled the author's heart. In 
Cumberland County (the county of his 
adoption) it is not hard for his inspired pen 
to illuminate those altars with glowing words 
Of patriotism, for every ounce of Cumber- 
land's soil whereon he now dwells and writes 
has been made sacred to Americans by the 
feet of heroes. 

Mr. Rose, as a historian, has been highly 
honored. He has won award after award at 
Valley Forge from Freedom's Foundation, one 
being $1,000. He has a citation for his 

colniana and a medal, both from the 
U.S. Government. He Is editor at large of 
linian,” a publication of the Lincoln 
Group of the District of Columbia. He is 
an honorary member of the national Lincoln 
Sesquicentennial Commission and a life 
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member of the Cumberland County His- 
torical Society. He owns one of the largest 
private Lincoln collections in America. 

Beyond his gifted pen dealing with the 
hardships, industry, nobility and accom- 
plishments of the martyred President, he 
does writing of a general historical nature. 
For 14 years he has written a special column 
“Journey Through History” for the Bridge- 
ton Evening News, a widely read and oft- 
quoted series of articles. 

The undersigned is complimented to be 
asked to give this forword. 

The Cumberland County Historical So- 
ciety is honored by the formal dedication of 
these writing to it. 

February 22, 1962. 

Francis A. STANGER, Jr., 
President of Cumberland County 
Historical Society. 


Hon. Peter W. Rodino, Jr., and His 
Little-People-to-Little-People Program: 
A Contribution to World Peace Through 
Understanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, we all 
remember the words of our President on 
that snowy Inaugural Day when he posed 
a challenge to all Americans: “Ask not 
what your country can do for you—ask 
what you can do for your country.” This 
patriotic appeal to the people of our 
Nation was answered by many men and 
women who are serving their country. 
Theirs is the dedication to the common 
purpose of leading the world away from 
the perimeter of chaos to lasting peace. 
Through these efforts men and nations 
may seek the peaceful fulfillment of 
their destinies. 

President Kennedy’s words have in- 
stilled in Americans an awareness that 
freedom cannot be separated from re- 
sponsibility, the responsibility of each of 
us to preserve the liberty which our fore- 
fathers have kept for us at so great a 
cost. We have an obligation to all pa- 
triots who fought all over the world to 
protect a living democracy. 

my years in Congress I have 
not known anyone who has devoted 
more tireless effort to the cause of peace 
than our beloved colleague, Peter W. 
Ropo, JR., the distinguished gentle- 
man from New Jersey. Based on my ob- 
servation, his vigor has been extended 
unstintingly on behalf of his constitu- 
ents no less than it has in the interest 
of our national security and the broad 
area of peace. It was not surprising to 
me, therefore, to discover that Congress- 
man Roprno’s 10-year-old son, Peter W. 
Rodino III, has flowing in his veins the 
same love of country. Young Peter, 
moreover, has a surprising perception, 
for a boy of his age, of the danger to 
the world which could result from mis- 
understanding and misconceptions of 
the aims of the United States, and the 
peaceful leadership our Nation offers to 
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all nations dissatisfied with a fear-rid- 
den world of nuclear terror. 

Mr. Speaker, the words of Daniel 
Webster, uttered 131 years ago, can aptly 
be applied to present governments in our 
troubled world. Some rule neither 
wisely nor well. Undoubtedly, one day 
the long-pent emotions of chained hu- 
manity will break the bondage and storm 
over the oppressed lands. When that 
day comes, these people must know that 
in our democracy exists the understand- 
ing and friendship they will need if 
peace is to be permanent, 

Daniel Webster said: 

Certain it is that in these times of so 
much popular knowledge and so much popu- 
lar activity, those governments which do not 
admit the people to partake In their admin- 
istration but keep them under and beneath, 
sit on materials for an explosion which may 
take place at any moment and blow them 
into a thousand atoms. 


Observing the critical status of the 
world, the young son of our colleague, 
PETER W. Roprino, wondered if he might 
help his country. Thoughtfully, he sat 
down and wrote a letter to Premier Khru- 
shchev. The words of his letter made 
sense. He felt, as we all do, that if the 
Soviet leader was sincere, he could lessen 
world tensions. Thus, he reasoned, a 
good start could be made toward peace. 
Unfortunately, young Peter never re- 
ceived a reply to his letter. Nor did a 
second letter receive a reply. 

It was then our good and able colleague 
from New Jersey, who has represented 
his district with distinction for almost a 
decade and one-half, in his inimicable 
manner, devised the program he calls 
little people to little people. 

It is his view, shared by many of us, 
that the little people, the youngsters of 
America, can make a lasting contribu- 
tion to peace through their correspond- 
ence with youngsters in every country in 
the world. Quite possibly this campaign 
will meet resistance behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, but much good can be accomplished 
if these boys and girls spread the story 
of America to other countries. In this 
way the future leaders of all nations will 
enter public life with a clearer picture of 
America. They will know our contribu- 
tion to the growth of less developed na- 
tions through economic and technical 
aid. The clarity and frankness of the 
letters from our boys and girls can go 
far to erase the distorted image of Amer- 
ica, an image that, unfortunately, pre- 
vails in some parts of the world. 

It is my understanding that when 
Congress adjourns, the gentleman from 
New Jersey will work with the youth in 
his district on the little-people-to-little- 
people program. I applaud his efforts 
and wish him success. We can be sure 
that when he returns in January—and I 
know his constituents will, for the eighth 
time, exercise their good judgment and 
return him again to represent and serve 
them—he will report to the entire House 
of Representatives the progress made 
through his leadership. 

I know that with his recognized ability 
and dedication to the cause of peace he 
cannot fail. Iam sure that the children 
of his district will take pride in the fact 
that, through their example, similar pro- 
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grams will be initiated in all our 50 
States. The children of Congressman 
Roprvo's district will have the distinc- 
tion of being the youth pioneers of peace. 


Land-Grant Colleges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, it was 100 
years ago when President Lincoln signed 
into law the Morrill Land-Grant Act 
which Congress had initiated. No one 
at that time could visualize the full edu- 
cational potential of this act. However, 
those of us who are here today cannot 
but cheer the wisdom, the farsighted- 
ness, and the deep-rooted inspiration 
which set into motion the plans for the 
land-grant colleges. 

Fortunately, Indiana is blessed with 
one—Purdue University. This great uni- 
versity today is recognized as one of the 
finest in the country. It turns out top- 
notch scientists, engineers, educators, 
farm specialists, and agricultural econ- 
omists—the best in the world. 

It is with extreme pride in the success 
of the Morrill Land-Grant Act that I 
join with others throughout America in 
saluting the men who conceived this leg- 
islative proposal. It is typical of the in- 
credible wisdom of the early Americans 
who pioneered for freedom. Education 
is one of the fundamental liberties to 
which this Nation is dedicated. By 
searching for the truth in free public 
institutions and elsewhere, we have been 
able to accomplish unparalleled progress. 
Who would have thought 100 years ago, 
that our Nation would have reached the 
high pinnacle of learning that it has. 
But the spark, which was ignited when we 
started the land-grant colleges with the 
Morrill Act, has spread like wildfire. 
And today new doors are daily opening 
which makes possible better things and 
better living for an educated American 
society. 

A great value of the land-grant college 
was that it permitted all persons to ob- 
tain a higher education, if they had the 
incentive and initiative—as well as the 
scholastic ability. 

It would take too much time to point 
out the singular advantages which have 
accrued to the Nation since the inception 
of the Morrill Act and its program of 
better education. But a quick look 
around one’s community, State, and 
across the country, readily brings to 
mind the realization that one of the 
many reasons that America is so great, 
so strong, and so advanced, is because 
of the free educational opportunities we 
provide for our citizens. 

It staggers the imagination to think 
what the next 100 years will produce in 
the way of education. But we can rest 
assured that our Nation's colleges and 
universities—whether or not they started 
under the land-grant concept—will be 
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teaching young people to search for a 
better world in which people may live 
without the threat of war. 

Again, the Nation thanks God for the 
wisdom and foresight of those who were 
responsible for the Morrill Land-Grant 
Act, only a short 100 years ago in this 
Nation's exciting history. As Lincoln— 
who signed the Land-Grant Act as 
President—so aptly said at Gettysburg: 
“brought forth on this continent a new 
Nation, conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal.“ 


Disarmament of the United States of 
America Through the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, Comdr. 
John W. Bentley, of American Legion 
Post No. 52, Houston, Tex., transmitted 
to me the speech of Col. Alvin M. Owsley, 
which the post believed merited the con- 
sideration of my colleagues. 

Colonel Owsley is a founder and 
former past national commander of the 
American Legion. He spoke at the 
Music Hall in Houston, on May 8, 1962. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include Commander Bent- 
ley's speech as follows: 

DISARMAMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA THROUGH THE UNITED NaTIONS 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, repre- 

sentative of the patriotic and civil 
tions and societies, members of the Ameri- 
can Legion and Auxillary, Americans all, it 
is a high honor and an esteemed pleasure to 
address you in this patriotic city of Houston 
tonight. You could not have chosen a more 
favorable place or one that will attract the 
attention of the State and the Nation more 
than to hold this meeting in the largest city 
of the South. 

You in this fabulous Houston have estab- 
lished yourselves; the largest in population, 
the greatest in the export from our shores; 
second only to the port of New York. Added 
to these honors so richly bestowed upon 
you; Houston Is now the space center of the 
Nation. From my city of Dallas, I bring you 
8 and salute you as first among us 


We gather here tonight as patriots of the 
mother country to state our position on one 
of the most important questions that has 
arisen in our lifetime: Disarmament of this 
mighty Republic through the U.N. 

It is a rule of history that people never 
give up thelr liberty except under a delusion. 
This delusion may be one of security, of 
safety, or a delusion of grandeur. We must 
find the source of our power and dedicate 
that power to the preservation and security 
of our country—not to the delusion—the 
United Nations, 

What does the United Nations contribute 
toward our security, or to improve the gen- 
eral welfare of the United States of America? 
It is to be assumed that those who took us 
into the United Nations had an idea that 
it would be beneficial to our country and 
to the world—that the U.N, would bring us 
the millennium—peace for a thousand years. 
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How did the United Nations ever get 
started and how was it fastened upon our 
fair land? Here is the answer: The United 
Nations Charter was the work of Alger Hiss 
and his Communist-Socialist workers begin- 
ning at Dumbarton Oaks, rewritten at Mos- 
cow, Russia—of all places—and signed by 
the nations in San Francisco. The Rocke- 
fellers gave $8.5 million to purchase the re- 
quired land in New York City. The United 
States loaned $65 million without interest 
to buld the headquarters building. This 
money is still owing us. The area now ex- 
tends from 42d Street to 48th Street be- 
tween First Avenue and East River in New 
York. Here stands the glasshouse with 
thousands of covetous eyes spying upon us; 
a vast monument to bad judgment. 

In June 1947, the Secretary of State of 
the United States signed a special agreement 
with the Secretary General of the United 
Nations by which it was agreed that the 
United Nations would have authority to 
make rules and regulations governing the 
headquarters district. This treaty provides 
that any of the rules of the United Nations 
that may be inaugurated that may be in 
conflict with any local law, the UN. rule 
prevails. The General Assembly of the 
United Nations promptly delegated the rule- 
making power to one man—the Secretary 
General—of course, a foreigner and now a 
Communist sympathizer. Now this six- 
block area in the heart of greater New York 
becomes extraterritorial, an independent 
principality—set apart. It is an island pre- 
serve concerning which one man makes his 
rules and regulations that supersede the 
ordinances of the city and State of New 
York or any act passed by the Congress of 
the United States. The United Nations 
treaties are superior and may supersede the 
Constitution of the United States or our 
Bill of Rights. Our American courts are 
citing the United Nations Charter and 
treaties as their authority. You may recall 
an American President claimed the right 
and authority to seize the steel industry 
under the United Nations Charter. The 
most dangerous repercussion of this action 
is that some members of the Supreme Court 
agreed with the President. The Secretary 
General has no restrictions placed upon him. 
He makes his own rules and can do what- 
ever he pleases. 

We find that the New York police, the 
FBI, and the Army of the United States can- 
not enter this extraterritorial “little king- 
dom.” I ask you, What has become of the 
sovereignty of the United States? The cost 
of the United Nations to the United States 
in all the demands made upon us has run 
into the hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Each year the cost is increasing the taxpay- 
ers“ burden. Tou are well acquainted with 
the proposal of the present administration 
to buy $100 million of these worthless bonds 
of the U.N. to ball it out of its present fi- 
nancial difficulties for the U.N. army ex- 
penses in the ill-fated Congo expedition. 
Well, let us get our eyes open and see that 
this $100 million doesn’t ball them out at 
all. As soon as this $100 million is used 
up, they will have to have another $100 mil- 
lion, and in addition thereto, they will have 
to have 6200 or $300 million to pay 
for their running expenses for the fiscal year 
fo 1962 and 1963. The United States of 
America should never buy one of these 
worthless bonds. The United States of 
America should never pay another dollar to 
the treasury of the United Nations until all 
the other nations who are members have 
paid their dues. I point out to you that the 
record shows that the Russians refuse to pay 
one cent toward the support of the United 
Nations police force that are now illegally 
upon the soil of the various states in Africa. 
The U.N. is interfering with the sovereign 
rights of the State of Ka Katanga, 
the only friend of the West, is being forced 
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Into a coalition government of the Commu- 
nists, Here agin the American dollar is 
being used against the interest of a country 
Striving to maintain its freedom and friend- 
ship with the United States. 

The U.N. organization has its hundreds 
of ambassadors, secretaries, technical assist- 
ants, aids, with traveling expenses of hun- 
dreds of people going around the world in 
this do-good job of giveaway; giveaway of 
American dollars and substance. The solemn 
truth is that the United States has been 
Plundered and misused by her former for- 
eign friends. “Show me my enemies and 
deliver me from my friends,” cried a former 
US. President. The foreign nations are 
Constantly on our doorstep in Washington 
demanding that we increase our ald to save 
them from communism. 

Thus far we have done mighty little sav- 

The President's representatives have 
m on the run around the world handing 
Out billions of dollars of you taxpayers’ 
Money, As a result of these many long 
Years of spending like madmen, we have 
Made enemies of nearly every nation in the 
World. America has striven so hard and 
desperately to be the friend of the world 
t all nations are now suspicious of our 
tentions. Now that the United Nations 
its armed forces policing forelgn soll, I 
ask you, Will the next move be to express a 
of taxation—then the sovereign au- 
thority of our great Republic pass to a super- 
Eovernment? 
Is the United States of America on the 
of being caught in the vortex of a 
o and snapped up in a spectacle of 
Old World confusion and rivaltry? I 
and accuse the Charter of the United Na- 
tions serves the purposes of a foreign, super- 
State. Yes, of the Communist world. This 
We should reject. This Is not for us in 
erica. 

Following the two world wars, the United 

States poured out of its Treasury up to this 
more than $100 billion in gifts and 
foreign ald overseas. Now the present ad- 
Ministration, through its Secretary of State, 
his testimony before the Senate commit- 
last week asked for $4.900 million addi- 
tional to give away, when the national debt 
Of the United States exceeds that of all na- 
ms of the world combined. We are falling 
to the trap that the Communists set for 
US when Lenin said: “The United States of 
will spend itself into bankruptcy 
Phe Will fall into our laps like a ripe 
e” 

Our hugs and oppressive national debt 
dan be traced to the direct result of our 
Membership in the United Nations, And of 

the constant pressure that is placed 

upon us by the Socialists, the neutrals, and 
the Communists within the United Nations. 
Their purpose is: “Spend the United States 
into bankruptcy. Force America to finan- 
Collapse, and this is then a Communist 


Now there arises from the noblest senti- 
ts of the human heart the desire for 

a Peaceful world. This, of course, is the 
high goal toward which all freemen should 
We are mindful of the remarkable 

“forts to exercise war by the incantation 
of Unsupported treaties. The effort that 
Fare birth to the Kellogg-Briand Pact or 
y call it the Pact of Paris — back of this 

id gesture lay a variety of regional.move- 
ments for peace. We have heard the seven 
Conventions to avert the scourge of war by 
Peaceful settlement of disputes of other na- 
0 aud they were quickly initialed. We 


owing concord of the American family of 
tions, and by Great Britain’s concession 

to southern Ireland and to 
The world seemed to be ready to 


rect a stately temple for peace. We are 
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aware of the American campaign for the 
outlawry of war which originated with a 
Chicago attorney and the great Republic 
of France was willing to subscribe publicly 
her adherence to any mutual agreement 
with the United States tending to outlaw 
war. Between these two countries, France 
and America, the American idea had become 
an international force. The Versailles 
Treaty which ended World War I had ex- 
pressed the honorable intention to organize 
the world so that armed forces might be 
gradually reduced and eventually elimi- 
nated. But the task proved unexpectedly 
too difficult and beyond human power. We 
of this generation saw the rise of Germany 
to power under Hitler and became the most 
formidable armed force marching across 
Europe. We saw Mussolini, the jackal, be- 
traying Italy, started the Italians on their 
death march. We watched Japan in the 
far Pacific as she defied the world. We saw 
the tragedy, the infamy, of Pearl Harbor, 
and the agony of World War H. and the war 
in Korea. What became of all those good 
intentions? Outside of a few nations of 
Western Europe, the British Commonwealth 
of nations, and the United States, no power 
honored its signature but immediately set 
upon a course of rearming and undertook 
to dominate the world. 7 

Now from the United Nations our coun- 
try is constantly deluged with the most ex- 
travagant propaganda supporting and prais- 
ing the United Nations that the world ever 
witnessed. The Communists, the Socialists, 
the one-worlders, the internationalists, the 
do-gooders, and the Hosters for jobs are 
haying a heyday. 

No product was ever sold to the American 
people in such flamboyant fashion as these 
social planners with wild imagination, de- 
scribing the virtues of the United Nations. 
Even our little schoolchildren haye become 
the subjects of the highest pressure, under- 
taking to teach these dear little girls and 
boys that the United Nations is far more 
important than America. We are finding 
that the blue and white flag of the United 
Nations is now being displayed beside the 
American flag, and if we are not watchful, 
Old Glory will be hauled down and the flag 
of the United Nations—a supergovernment— 
will be given the seat of honor, 

We even have the astounding perform- 
ance of mock raids by the imagined U.N. 
troopers taking place in several of our cities, 
exhibiting the skill and cunning of U.N. 
commandos. On the battlefield with the 
U.N. troops in Korea, it is fresh in our 


memory. the flag of the United States was 


lowered, and the flag of the United Nations 
raised above it. Yet the United States fur- 
nished 90 percent of all the fighting men, 
paid 93 percent of all the costs of that war. 
We lost 40,000 of our valiant men killed, and 
100,000 more were wounded; $5 billion 
wasted. No nation from the United Na- 
tions made a greater contribution than a 
brigade of troops. And out of the member- 
ship of 56 nations, only 14 made any con- 
tribution whatsoever to that war. 

When General Pershing, commander of the 
American Expeditionary Forces in World 
War I landed in France, the foreign leaders 
presented him with the ultimatum that 
American soldiers should fight under the 
flag of one of the Allied countries under 
the command of Allied officers. We recall 
General Pershing's historic reply: “The 
American soldier will fight under the flag 
of the United States of America and under 
the command of John J. Pershing.” So we 
did. Our vallant and heroic men brought 
the enemy to their knees and saved the 
civilization of the world. All honor to this 
great American hero, one of the first military 
commanders of all history, Gen. John J. 
Pershing. Pershing knew there is no substi- 
tute for victory. 

In comparison, hear the gallant and dy- 
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namic Gen. Mark Clark as he cried in an- 
guish from Korea: “I am the first American 
commander compelled to sign a treaty end- 
ing a war we did not win.“ Every American 
commander in Korea, all of them, pro- 
claimed, “I could have won that war.” What 
prevented our victory? It was the combina- 
tion of intrigue, treachery, and a stab in the 
back from the United Nations that robbed 
us of our vie with the cruel 
and infamous attack on the greatest mili- 
tary genius of our times, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, causing his dismissal. 

My countrymen, we are beating a retreat 
from the bold aggressive fearless national 
policy that has made and kept us great. In 
the place of honor, honesty, and integrity 
which are inherent In the organizations spon- 
sored on American soil, the proceedings of 
the United Nations organizations show fre- 
quently dishonesty, doubledealing, outright 
deceit. No organization can operate where a 
suspicion of the integrity of its mebership 
continues and is justified. You recall the 
infamous picture of the leader of the Com- 
munist world, Khrushchey, when he stood in 
Paris, France, and destroyed the summit 
meeting; then K. attacked and insulted the 
President of the United States, and our 
President walked meekly away. We saw 
Ehrushchey again in the United Nations 
when he took his shoe off his foot and 
pounded the table demanding that the or- 
ganization censure the Government of the 
United States for our action for defending 
our security and our integrity in foreign 
lands. Why have we permitted such a dis- 
graceful course of procedure by a leader of 
the Communist conspiracy? The Charter of 
the United Nations presupposes the U.N, an 
instrument of peace. All to the contrary, it 
has been the breeding ground for war. Let 
me point out to you some of the accom- 
plishments of the United Nations since its 

tion, 


through Red Czechoslovakia, established a 
socialist state, and Bernnadotte, the leader 
of the U.N., was assassinated. This left 
300,000 Arabs homeless, fed every day now 
by the United States; the U.N. pays nothing. 
That alienated the entire Moslem world 
against us. 

2. Provoked war between Israel and Egypt, 
and in that war the United States stabbed 
in the back our warmest, closest allies, Great 
Britain and France, kept them from winning 
the control of the Suez Canal. 

3. The U.N, forced a division of Korea on 
Syngman Rhee. The armistice is worthless 
and is being violated every day. The Reds 
won. The United Nations does nothing; if 


money saved Greece and Turkey. The United 
Nations made no contribution. 

5. French Indochina—the U.N. made no 
contribution to the defense of that French 
protectorate, It cost the United States 
nearly $1 billion, and immediately after the 
French capitulated, Indochina immediately 
made a demand upon us for financial aid. 

6. All southeast Asia—this area is threat- 
ened and the U.N. does nothing. 

7. The U.S. mission prevented war in Thal- 
land. The United Nations made no contri- 
bution. 

8. Asking for aid in southeast Asia—our 
troops are the only ones there. 

9. Now we turn to south and central 
America—Guatemala. The United States 
settled this trouble through our Ambassador; 
the United Nations made no contribution. 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua—the Caracas 
Treaty was invoked, and after trouble was 
settled through the direct American inter- 
vention, a delegation from the U.N. toured 
the troubled battlefield to give an opinion 
of who caused the trouble. 
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Let us look at Formosa. The U.N. sup- 
Red China for membership and 
against Chiang Kai-shek's claim to the off- 
shore islands and independence. The im- 
portant decisionmaking posts are consist- 
ently held by Socialist and Communist na- 
tions. The Secretary General, Dr. Thant, 
chosen from the Socialist country, is tonight 
dominated by Russia. The entire atmos- 
phere at the U.N. is unfriendly and intol- 
erant of the United States. 

Now some say we can't go it alone. Maybe 

not. Any more than we can assume and 
carry the burdens, and especially the finan- 
cial burdens, of the whole world alone. We 
should not try it. This course will bank- 
rupt and destroy America as the first world 
power as it has every first power in world 
history. The facts are we shall never go 
it alone as long as we are rich and power- 
ful and solvent. We will be compelled to 
go it alone only when we exhaust our re- 
sources, give away our superiority of striking 
power on the land and the sea and espe- 
cially in the air with A-bombs and H-bombs 
and guided missiles. Only then will we 
find ourselves alone, deserted by foreign 
powers; friends and foes alike. In the event 
that we should run upon hard days finan- 
cially, I ask you tonight, to whom shall we 
turn for friendship and support? To whom 
can we look to make loans to America if we 
get in financial troubles? The answer is, 
we would go down in defeat—our tears can- 
not wash away our sorrows. It is the his- 
tory of mankind that people take advantage 
of you when you are weak. This means 
whether you are weak financially or whether 
you are weak in your armament, It is writ- 
ten, in Holy Writ, the 11th chapter of St. 
Luke, verses 21 and 22: 

“When a strong man armed keepeth his 
palace, his goods are in peace. But when 
a stronger than he shall come upon him 
and overcome him, he taketh from him 
all his armour wherein he trusted, and di- 
videth his spoils.” 

I give you one last tragic example: The 
rape of Hungary by Communist Russia while 
the United Nations stood still and would 
not heed the cry for freedom as it died. 
Let us look at the record. What has the 
United Nations done to free Hungary, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Albania, 
Bulgaria, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
East Germany? These states were once free. 
These sad and defenseless peoples are want- 
ing freedom now. And there can be no free- 
dom in the world—there can be no disar- 
mament anywhere—until the Russians are 
willing to set free their satellite nations 
held slaves behind the Iron Curtain. 

The United States of America has been 
made the tool of the Communists and all 
foreign nations in the United Nations. 
Every patriot in this Nation should rise up 
and say to the Members of the Congress of 
the United States, We refuse to pay an- 
other dollar to this international Commu- 
nist-dominated organization.” Now is the 
time to say to the Congress, We are finished 
with the United Nations.” We will save the 
hundreds of millions of dollars to the tax- 
payers, already overburdened in this coun- 
try, we will save this Republic under our 
Constitution. 

The patriotic mayor, Willie Brandt, of 
West Berlin, has a proposal that strikes me 
most favorably. His honor, the mayor, sug- 
gested that the United Nations headquarters 
be moved to West Germany. I am in favor 
of that. I am in favor of the United States 
getting out of the United Nations, and 
getting the United Nations off American soil. 

Now my friends, I have given a short 
history of the performance of the United 
Nations, but today we are confronted with 
a most astounding proposal from our State 
Department that has yet been presented to 
the United Nations, and to the American 
people. 
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For a long time, something like 2 years or 
more, the great powers have been meeting 
in Geneva to discuss the problem of world 
disarmament, a ban on nuclear weapons, to 
create an atmosphere of peace in a peaceful 
world. After all these months and into the 
years, the free nations of the world have 
proposed to the Communists that the great 
powers should do away with nuclear tests, 
that we should put a limit upon the manu- 
facture of these instruments of death on the 
land, on the seas, under the seas, and from 
the air. 

But no possible disarmament treaty could 
be written and no possible understanding 
could be reached with the Russians unless 
they are willing to have a rigid inspection 
of their country. The Russians have flatly 
refused to allow the nations of the free 
world to come into Russia and make a 
careful inspection of their preparations for 
war. 

Now we have just had an evidence of the 
trickery of the Russians, They are indig- 
nant because we have resumed our nuclear 
tests in the Pacific. There is no reason why 
Russia could object to our testing. The 
Soviets have already made their tests and 
they made them at a time when they were 
protesting that “no tests were being made;“ 
yet, they were doing them in secret. They 
were downright lying all the time to the 
President of the United States or his Secre- 
tary of State, when the free powers were 
talking about a peaceful world and 
disarmament. 

Now let's go back Just a little bit. You 
will recall that immediately after the First 
World War, the socialist government of 
Great Britain proposed to the British Par- 
lament disarmament. 80 they struck 
down the great and powerful British Navy, 
they divided the Air Force, and Great 
Britain began the dissolution and disinte- 
gration of her foreign possessions, compos- 
ing the British Empire. France made the 
same fatal mistake, hoping that peace 
could be attained. The Republic of France 
launched on a program of disarmament, 
That was the reason why France was not 
prepared and was quickly overrun within 
3 weeks by the powerful armament ar- 
ray from Hitler's army, and became slaves 
to the German Fuehrer; she disarmed herself. 

At that particular era in the world’s his- 
tory, the three great naval powers—Great 
Britain, the United States, and Japan—met. 
The United States and Great Britain, hold- 
ing down their naval armament and scrap- 
ping many first line ships—permitted Japan 
to build her navy that eventually resulted 
in Pearl Harbor; the tragedy and the horror, 
sacrifice of the Second World War, fought 
in so many places and with such great price 
in blood and tragedy to all. The blood of 
our precious sons and comrades has run red 
on foreign lands, made crimson the waters 
in freedom's name because we followed the 
misguided course of disarmament when we 
should have increased instead of diminished 
our strength and our power. 

Now the State Department has come to 
the United Nations with a proposal that the 
United States completely disarm gradually 
step by step, move back from the position 
we now hold as the most powerful nation 
in the world, and that in this course of dis- 
armament the strength of the imaginary 
armed forces of the United Nations should 
be increased, and that a United Nations 
army, navy, and air force should dominate 
and control the world. In our time, we 
have not seen peace; we have learned that 
an aggressive power begins to take over a 
nation by first disarming the people. 

There are now 101 nations making up the 
membership of the United Nations. We 
wonder how much contribution each state 
will make in manpower; who is going to 
furnish the money to arm this great 
imaginary army and navy and air force of 
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the U.N. Who is to be the commissar to 
command this mighty armed force? In the 
event that we surrender our arms to the 
superinternational world organization, God 
grant we shall not, how will we like to see 
those troops of the Congo, of the African 
nations, and also the Indians, from Nehru’s 
India, occupying the city of Houston and 
our towns, commanding our citizens at the 
point of bayonets where they shall go and 
what they shall do? This proposal of the 
State Department and the Pentagon spells 
the doom of America as we have always 
known it. That would be the end of our 
sovereignty, of our freedom, when we haul 
down the flag of the red, white, and blue 
and raise up the flag of the United Nations. 
We close the books on the history of this 
mighty Republic and we say goodby to all 
our past greatness and grandeur. We would 
plunge our people into misery, slavery, and 
tears. 

Now this proposal of the State Department 
for world disarmament in a peaceful world 
is the biggest piece of nonsense that was 
offered to the American people. This thing 
should be immediately beat down, We 
Texans should notify the Senators from 
Texas we will not tolerate them in office lf 
they support this proposition of the State 
Department. You should notify every man 
in Congress.that we will go into his district 
and drive him out of public life if he sup- 
ports the surrender of the safety and the 
security and the sovereignty of this Republic 
into the hands of any international super- 
world-organization. Join me—follow me— 
as I damn this disarmament proposal with all 
my might, power, and soul. 

In order to prepare this Nation for a State 
Department proposal of complete disarma- 
ment, the first attack on our national 
security comes from the Pentagon. The 
Secretary of Defense is proposing the dis- 
integration of a large number of our State 
National Guard and Reserve units of several 
States. Evidently the Pentagon is losing 
sight of American history that the wars of 
this Nation have not been fought so much by 
the professional soldier as by the volunteer 
civilian State Guard and Reserve units. 
Every stroke of the action of the 
Pentagon and the State Department to 
destroy the strength and effectiveness of 
their National Guard units is a long step on 
the highway of complete surrender to the 
Communists. No, it is no wonder that the 
Governors of the several States are now 
shooting to Washington their protests 
against any such action on the part of the 
Government that would lessen the strength 
and the fighting power of the fighting men of 
the several States in our State Guard and 
Reserve organizations. What could be the 
purpose and who is it who desires to destroy 
the fighting power and the strength of this 
Nation? It has been the rule of our people 
that we have never favored the concentra- 
tion of political or military power in one 
central locality. The fighting men of ow 
Reserves, our National Guards, have made 
the highest contributions toward the protec- 
tion and the winning of the victory in all 
the wars of this Republic. 

If the Government in Washington can de- 
stroy the National Guards of our States, 
then we are at the mercy of foreign mercen- 
aries. Those of us who have learned the 
history of the occupation of our neighbor 
State of Arkansas are not willing to surrender 
the military strength of imperial Texas to 
any other hand than those of our own loya 
sons and daughters. We want to put Texans 
on guard to protect the international border 
between us and any other foreign nation. 
We want Texas men—the Texas Natio 
Guard and the Texas Reserve of the Army 
and the Navy and the Air Force on patroli 
in their service and special training they 
have brought the highest praise and 
in our military history. Throughout the 
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long history of our great Republic it has 
been the pride of every State and the vari- 
dus military organizations within those 
States that we worked and served and fought 
and died together. You patriotic men and 
Women tonight can be a tremendous force 
of wielding public opinion to persuade the 
Congress and the various departments of 
Government that we intend to have and to 
keep Texas men and women in uniform to 
Protect us. Texans will tolerate no forelgn 
troops upon the sacred soil of Texas. 

Instead of this disarmament program on 
the part of the free nations of the world, we 
Should increase the fighting strength of the 
tree world countries. We can overwhelm the 
Russian Communists and we should make it 
known without any discussion that we do 
not intend to disarm but we intend to be the 
Most powerful nation on earth, and if the 
Russians desire to challenge us, we will de- 
Stroy them; from the air, from the sea, and 
Meet them on the land. 

When did it get to be the policy of Amer- 
Cans that we could not speak up for our 
Own country and expound our positions for 
fear that we might make some Russian 
Mad? In all of the discussions at Geneva, 

free nations led by our State Depart- 
Ment, we have made the most astounding 
Proposal that could ever have been conceived 
Of. The last proposal that the State Depart- 
Ment made in Geneva to the Russians was 
that we would do away with our instru- 
Ments and the ways and means we have to 
deliver our first striking power—or that we 
Would limit our armament. The Russians 
are claiming that because we have that 
Power to strike them and to destroy them 
that there is a constant threat against them; 
therefore, they will never disarm until we are 
Willing to give them the strongest position 
und jet us take second place. The Russian 
unist conception of liberty is to hold 

all nations in slavery under Russian rule. 

We have learned that the second place is 
no place at all. Either we shall be first— 
We shall be supreme in our power to defend 
this country and our allies, or our enemies 
Will attack us and destroy us. History re- 
Peats itself. You will recall that when the 
Mighty Alexander the Great, after having 
Conquered the then known world lay mor- 
tally wounded, and there had gathered 
around him his generals, one had the cour- 
Age to speak and ask: “Sire, now that you 
are dying, who shall be king?” The su- 

military leader and the king of the 

World replied: “He that ts strongest.” It 
Was true then, it is true now. The consclen- 
objectors, the do-gooders, the overly 
gious, and the downright cowards and 
tors who would rather be “Red than 
dead“ have no place in the great throbbing 
Patriotic life of this country. We have 
Ought many wars. We have fought the War 
2 the Revolution for our freedom from a 
the country; we fought the War of 1812, 
© second war with Great Britain, to keep 
bags freedom of the seas; we fought the war 
= 1861-65 based upon an ideal of the rights 
20 men and of States to decide for them- 

Ives. The results of that titanic struggle 
Were the creation and the cementing for all 
“mes of the American Union. 

My countrymen, our weakness and our 
dan have caused this serious s{tuation 

Central and South America. At a time 
Saen the State Department is knocking at 

e doors of the United Nations with our 
in for world peace, world disarmament 
— a Peaceful world, our enemies, the Com- 
Nolst conspiracy seeking to destroy this 
tao an. are parading their strength before 

© many satellite countries they hold slaves 
behind their Iron Curtain. At a time when 
en are showing weakness and timidity and 
{pedaling for disarmament, our enemies are 

creasing their power to strike us down and 
*Nslave the world. We have lacked the abil- 
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ity or the courage or the wisdom to use the 
strength that is ours. We have failed to 
defend the ancient policy of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. We have permitted our enemies to 
plant the schemes and conspiracies upon 
this Western World until only 90 miles from 
the soil of the State of Florida exists one 
of the most complete Communist conspira- 
cies and governments existing in the world. 
We allowed a cheap trickster and gangster 
Communist to come to this country, receive 
the honors and plaudits of the land, gave 
him money enough to organize his conspir- 
acy against us, and then allowed a force of 
Cuban patriots to undertake to invade the 
country, fll prepared, and with no support 
from our Government. 

We are now faced with one of the most 
insulting procedures the world ever beheld— 
the Communist government of Cuba, hold- 
ing some 1,200 or more of those ill-fated 
patriots who tried to invade their native 
Cuba and free it from the Communists. 
They are on the auction block, like the slaves 
of years ago, and are to buy their freedom 
with American dollars and gold. How far 
can we deviate from our glorious history and 
how low do we want to fall before we refuse 
to go any further? : 

The truth is, we are being blackmailed by 
many of the countries in Central and South 
America. We are being told that if we don't 
pour out the money in support of the un- 
derdeveloped countries they are going to de- 
sert us and go to the Communists. It has 
never been possible for one man to buy the 
friendship of his neighbor with money. It 
is not possible for us to buy the friendship 
of nations through foreign aid. There are 
many ways that we can help, but to place 
ourserves in the position where demands can 
be made upon our gold reserves by the for- 
eigner and plunge the United States into 
bankruptcy is wrong. The truth is we have 
squandered so much money abroad that we 
have built up the factories and given many 
countries the means and the plants and the 
factories to enter world competition against 
us and to drive us out of the world market. 
The time has come to call a halt to this in- 
sane idea of giveaway and foreign aid, and 
we should aid only those countries that aline 
themselves on the side of freedom; yes, be 
our friends. Those who are not for us are 
against us. 

There is another feature of our national 
defense that presents a position of weakness 
and peril to our country. We are giving 
away entirely too many secrets that are 
necessary for our security. Khrushchev 
wants coexistence between Communists and 
capitalists. The Russians take every idea 
and every suggestion that we have to offer 
and then turn it to their benefit. Now that 
the space age has arrived, we shouid follow 
the admonition of a distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut when he said: “We had 
better push military aspects of space and not 
share peacetime space know-how with the 
Russians. The Russians want to pick our 
brains for their military use and they tell 
us nothing.” We had delegations from Rus- 
sia visiting all over America, going into the 
plants where our airplanes, our fighters, our 
bombers, our war preparation was taking 
place. 

The Russians learned the secret power of 
this country. Those delegations were com- 
posed largely of the Russian police and se- 
curity agents spying to lay the foundation 
for an attack, when the time should come. 
How stupid can we be that we continue to 
give away our money, to give away our se- 
crets, and to give away our souls to the Rus- 
sian Communist conspiracy? Some may ask 
us the question: “If we do away with the 
United Nations, what then becomes of the di- 
rection of the forces of the world, the forces 
for evil and the forces for good?” Our answer 
to these timid souls is that the United Na- 
tions has never at any time forced, compelled, 
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or impressed upon the world a peaceful mo- 
ment. There are wars going on all over the 
globe today. More than 5,000—yes, many 
more—thousands of American boys are in 
South Vietnam today because the forces of 
the United Nations will not stop the Com- 
munists from invading that nation. You 
ask us what should we do without the Unit- 
ed Nations. Well may we propose to those 
timid souls that the great and powerful na- 
tions, the free nations of the world, the 
United States of America, Great Britain, 
France, West Germany, the Dutch, the Bel- 
gians, the Scandinavians, and all other na- 
tions who want to be free can aline them- 
selves on the side of freedom, led by this 
mighty Republic, and we shall say to the 
Communists: Get off of our soil; get out of 
our way.” We have more people in the free 
world today than they've got in the slave 
world of the Communists. We have more 
power for manufacture than the Commu- 
nists. 

One-half of the world is starving today 
for food because of the Communist yoke of 
slavery impressed upon them, And it is the 
considered opinion of many of the wise 
statesmen of our time that the only reason 
the Russian Communist organization has 
not attacked the free world is that they know 
they do not have the food and cannot make 
the slave peoples support a war. It would 
take more soldiers under Russian command 
in the Communist group to patrol and to 
keep the slave nations and the satellites of 
the Communists in line than Russia could 
put on the front at any one time. These 
Communist leaders know that if they started 
a war they will be defeated; they will be 
annihilated; they must know the United 
States will never surrender. 

Therein lies the hope of the peace of the 
world. The peace of the world can be kept 
by those who are strong; those who are 
brave; and those who will be free; with God's 
heip, the United States of America—our 
country—will lead the way. 


Our ships have sailed on every sea, 

We've protected many a state. 

God grant our greatness may not fade 
Through craven fears 

Ot being great. 


Senator Henry Dworshak 


SPEECH 
HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join my colleagues in paying tribute to 
the late beloved Senator Henry Dwor- 
SHAK. 

While he was serving in the House of 
Representatives, we were closely asso- 
ciated as members of the Committee on 
Appropriations—and later as conferees 
between the House and Senate. I found 
him to be a fine gentleman—industrious 
and fair. I am happy that I had the op- 
portunity to work so closely with him. 
His handclasp was warm and friendly. 

HENRY DWORSHAK was a great Ameri- 
can. His life was dedicated to the pres- 
ervation of our country and its resources. 
He served his State and Nation with dis- 
tinction. 

To his good wife and fine sons, I ex- 
tend my deep heartfelt sympathy in their 
sad bereavement. 
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The Passport Office Under the Direction 
of Miss Frances G. Knight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
sider it a privilege to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for extensive public 
reading the following excellent article 
on the service of the Passport Office un- 
der the direction of Miss Frances G. 
Knight. The agency indeed merits the 
signal praise accorded to it in these words 
of Kermit Holt which appeared in the 
Chicago Tribune under date of July 15, 
1962: 


FROM A TRAVELER 
(By Kermit Holt) 

This is going to be your first trip out of 
the country. You're going to need a pass- 
port—and you think maybe you'd better get 
started early; it’s a Government operation 
and you can see yourself slashing your way 
through knots of redtape. 

Relax! Getting a passport is such a simple 
matter, carried out with such efficiency, that 
you'll be amazed. And you'll be even more 
amazed at the speed with which you get it. 
Chances are good, if you live in the Chicago 
area, it will be in your hands in 24 hours 
certainly no later than 48 hours. And even 
if a weekend intervenes, it’s rarely more than 
3 days. In most cases, if you apply for it 
in Chicago in the morning, you'll get it at 
home in the next day’s mail! 

weren’t always this way. Remem- 
ber how long it used to take to get a pass- 
port—often 2 weeks, 3 weeks, a month? 
Your trip was fast approaching and you lost 
sleep wondering if your passport would ar- 
rive in time. There’s no worry anymore. 

A man has to admit it: All this is due to 
feminine efficiency in the head office, a 
streamlining of procedures by Miss Frances 
G. Knight, Director of the State Depart- 
ment's Passport Office since 1955. Miss 
Knight introduced new methods and modern 
machines, redesigned passport application 
forms, opened new agencies, and 
gave them the authority to issue passports 
on the spot—after approval via teletype to 
Washington—and the first of last year intro- 
duced a new blue passport, more durable and 
harder to duplicate than the old greencloth- 
covered one. ; 

A woman has to be given credit for the 
nationwide improvements in passport pro- 
cedures, including those in Chicago, but the 
credit for local efficiency, making the getting 
of a passport such a happy experience for 
& midwestern traveler, must be shared with 
a mere man, W. Bruce Weaver, agent in 
charge of the passport agency in Chicago 
since 1958. 

The Chicago passport agency will be 40 
years old next Saturday (it was opened July 
21, 1923, but was closed during the war 
years—GI travelers had no need for pass- 
ports) but it doesn’t look its age, It did 
until about 4 years ago when Miss Knight 
added another feminine touch. The once- 
dreary place was enlarged, redecorated, and 
refurbished until it compares fayorably with 
the eye-appeal of airline and steamship 
ticket offices. Weaver and his staff of 10 
in Chicago—expanded to 12 during the 
busiest season, March through June—issued 
62,343 passports last year and expect to han- 
dle almost 60,000 before this year ends. And 
in 70 percent of the cases, the traveler got 
his passport in the next day's mail. 
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The Chicago passport agency, on the sec- 
ond floor of the U.S. Courthouse at 219 South 
Clark Street, handles passport applications 
from 13 Midwestern States. For those out- 
side the Chicago area, applications may be 
executed by the clerk of any U.S. district 
court or by 4 clerk of a branch of any State 
court having authority to naturalize an 
alien. Then the applications are sent by 
mall to the Chicago agency. 

If you come in person to the Chicago 
agency, a passport costs $10—$9 plus $1 as an 
execution fee. If the application is ex- 
ecuted by clerks of State courts, the fee is 
$11 (clerks of State courts are authorized 
to collect a $1 execution fee), Renewing a 
passport (a new passport is valid for 3 years 
from the date of issue and may be renewed 
for an additional 2 years) costs $5. 

Many travelers, however, have passports 
issued prior to September 14, 1959, and in 
that case the passport is valid for only 2 
years from the date of issue and may be 
renewed for another 2 years, but no more 
than 4 years from the date of issue. The new 
passports, with renewal, expire 5 years from 
date of issue. 

Here's what to take with you when you go 
in person to the second floor of the U.S. 
courthouse: 

1. Proof of US. citizenship. That can be 
a birth or baptismal certificate (the original, 
not a photostat) or an affidavit executed by 
a parent, a close relative, or some other per- 
son having personal knowledge of your date 
and place of birth; or a naturalization 
certificate or evidence of citizenship of the 
person through whom you claim citizenship. 
A previously issued passport also will be ac- 
cepted as proof of citizenship. 

2. Evidence of identity. That can be an 
identification card or pass containing your 
signature and photograph or physical 
description — driver's license, government, 
industrial, or business identification card, 
or previous passport. It's no longer neces- 
sary to have an Identifying witness who has 
known you for at least 2 years if you can 
establish your identity through other 
methods. 

3. Two duplicate photographs, Both must 
be signed by the applicant and must have 
been taken within 2 years, either in color 
or black and white. The phoi hs must 
be full faced, on thin, unglazed paper, with 
& light background, and not over 3 by 3 
inches or less than 24% by 2½ inches. A 
relaxed, natural pose is recommended. Bring 
along a group photograph when a wife 
and/or children are to be included. (A pass- 
port may be amended to include the bearer’s 
spouse or minor children by applying either 
by mail or In person at the Chicago passport 
agency.) 

The whole process of applying for a pass- 
port takes only a matter of minutes. The 
information goes to Washington by teletype 
for a quick check. Unless you're on some- 
body's “wanted” list or unless there's a 
citizenship problem, you'll have your pass- 
port in your hands next day or the day 
after. For all-around efficiency it's difficult 
to top the U.S. passport agency. 


District of Columbia Has an Air About It: 
Defeatism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BOB WILSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 

lowing article from the New York Mirror 

of July 20, 1962: 

District or COLUMBIA Has AN Am Aout Ir: 
DEFEATISM 


(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 


WasHINnoToNn, July 19.—Coming home from 
a Europe bustling with prosperity and busy 
with plans for future strength to an Amer- 
ica whose leaders seem drowsy with appease- 
ment is a depressing experience. 

chey’s new burst of aggressive in- 
solence was predictable. German officers in 
Bonn told me a month ago that our efforts 
to induce the Russians to see reason on 
Berlin, disarmament, the stoppage of tests, 
Laos, etc., were bound to provoke not a 
settlement but a new set of Soviet demands. 

Yet I get back just as Secretary of State 
Rusk starts off to Europe to celebrate the 
signing of a treaty with Laos that may cost 
us South Vietnam as well, and to try to 
find out why the Russians do not see reason 
on the subject of Berlin. 

I hear over the radio that our Secretary 
thinks that even if Laos goes Communist, 
that will be no loss and if it stays neutral 
that will be just dandy. By the same theory 
he could advocate the neutrality of al! 
Western Europe, of Japan and of all our 
other allles. 

My friends here tell me that the Presi- 
dent's chief aim is to avoid direct confron- 
tation with the Russians—meaning a tank 
facing a tank, while the truth is that the 
basic missile-to-missile stance is a glant con- 
frontation which cannot be avoided if we 
wish to remain free. 

I am also told that Secretary McNamara 
thinks that our missiles at Soviet 
strategical targets exclusively will cool Mos- 
cow's passion for brinkmanship. Why 
doesnt somebody tell him that brinkman- 
ship is the Soviets’ chief weapon and that 
only bold counterbrinkmanship by the 
United States has (so far) restricted the 
Communist blight to one-third of the world? 

But instead of sending our new Ambas- 
sador, Foy Kohler, to Moscow, with instruc- 
tions to inform the Russlans that the end- 
less palaver has ended with the recall of 
Ambassador Thompson, the President states 
that Kohler's job will be to prevent nuclear 
war with Russia.” 

Why not shut up, join our allies in sei- 
entific research and military strength, and 
let the Russians worry about the chances of 
conflict with us—for a change? If, as Sec- 
retary McNamara boasted, our side is much 
stronger, the danger of the Soviets starting 
a nuclear war is far less than the danger 
of making any further concessions to them - 

In short, I find the Washington official at- 
titude one of basic defeatism hidden behind 
a hot air screen of talk about the historical 
trend being on our side. And obviously, 
this administration considers every day that 
passes without a nuclear war to be a victory 
even if Laos or British Guiana does slip 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Here at home I find an element of humor 
in the debate about whether or not the ad- 
ministration ls pursuing à no-win policy- 
State Department Planner Walter Rostow 
says it is not—and then goes on to state 
that neither side can have victory. A dis- 
tinguished columnist writes that the Presi- 
dent really is trying to win the cold war but 
mistakenly refrains from saying so. T 

But surely, on this point the President 
himself is the ultimate authority. Only re- 
cently he told a press conference: “We aré 
trying to maintain our own position.” 

If this means anything, it means that the 
United States will be satisfied with more or 
less successful containment of further Com- 
munist on. This may or may not be 
the best we could do. . 

It is certainly not a policy of winning. 


1962 
Tribute to Hon. Abraham Ribicoff 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent today signed the public welfare 
amendments of 1962—which holds great 
promise for the needy people of this 
country, as well as for all our taxpayers. 
I would like to mark this occasion with 
a tribute to Abe Ribicoff, who has just 
resigned as Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to run for the U.S. 
Senate from Connecticut. For he is the 
Man who sparked that welfare reform 
and had the imagination and initiative 
to help President Kennedy and the Con- 
gress secure it for all the American 
people. 3 

When Secretary Ribicoff came to his 
new post, he said that his experience as 
Governor of Connecticut had convinced 
him that social workers in our country 
had, for the most part, become ‘‘mere 
Conduits” between the 434 million people 
On relief—at a cost of some $7% bil- 
lion—and the public purse. Underpaid, 
over worked, and usually undertrained, 
they didn't have the chance to help these 
people get off relief and back into useful 
self-supporting lives. 

Mr. Ribicoff promised the Senate Fi- 
Nance Committee during his confirma- 
tion hearings a careful-review and reap- 
Praisal of Federal welfare laws and pro- 
grams, This promise resulted in one of 
the most comprehensive examinations of 
Welfare operations ever conducted by the 
Federal Government. Social welfare 
leaders, Government officials, and inter- 
ested citizens across the land worked 
together under Secretary Ribicoff’s tire- 
less leadership to produce recommenda- 
tions aimed to prevent and reduce 
dependency and in the long run cut its 
high cost to the Nation. 

Consider that just about a year ago 

e heartless, negative example of New- 
burgh was blazoned in the headlines and 

t today we have a new, a constructive 
Program of welfare reform, stressing pre- 
vention, and where that is too late 
rehabilitation, or a fresh start. We are 
going to have day-care centers for chil- 
Gren of working mothers, so that these 
Mothers can work and earn their own 
Way. We are going to have community 
Work projects. Throughout—we are 
Boing to try to help people in every way 

help themselves. y 

Much, much of the credit for this new 
Program goes to Abe Ribicoff. He went 
about his task quietly, bringing together 
People of different views, seeking the 
Most constructive solutions. It is the 
Way he works. It is the way he blazed 
new trails in social security, in combat- 
ing juvenile delinquency, in achieving 

ress in educational television and 
Water pollution control. It is the way he 
ent about the United States, arousing 
te People to their lack of commitment 
€xcellence in education whether ele- 
mentary, secondary, or college. 
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Do the people of this country know 
his steady efforts helped get them more 
nursing homes and community health 
facilities? Sounder help for our Cuban 
refugees—who turned their backs on the 
evils of communism? Retraining for our 
unemployed workers? I think not. I 
think they may, in fact, be more con- 
scious of our failures to obtain hospital 
care for our older citizens or improved 
education for our children. For these 
the Secretary fought too with all his 
strength, and I am confident that, when 
he comes to the Senate in January, he 
will be able to work to assure their 
eventual enactment into law. 

Abe Ribicoff was a great Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. I look 
forward to working with him in the U.S. 
Congress, where I know he will be a 
greater Senator. 


Our Gold Reserve Keeps Dwindling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER H. DOMINICK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, in a 
recent article by Mr. Henry J. Taylor 
published in the Rocky Mountain News, 
clear-cut reasons for our loss of gold re- 
serves are set forth. Along with other 
Members, I have emphasized these 
points. But as is plain from Mr. Tay- 
lor's articles, the administration fails to 
heed these warnings. I urge my fellow 
Members to give this article serious 
thought and include it as part of my 
remarks: 

OUR Gorp RESERVE KEEPS DWINDLING 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Goodby to more gold. What New Fron- 
tlersmen call sophistication in their think- 
ing is, instead, an immaturity in their think- 
ing. And that's the root of our gold crisis 
today. 

Children in a candy store see all life in 
terms of spending more. Their introspec- 
tion stops there. They merely make excuses 
for any obstructions. This is not a tragedy 
in children, but it is a tragedy when it dom- 
inates the policy of a great government, 

The world responds, for the world is an 
old, old place, and it has seen many a sophis- 
ticate come and go—to the poorhouse. Evy- 
ery ounce of gold we have at Fort Knox is 
mortgaged, And Europeans are so unsophis- 
ticated that they prefer gold to the prospect 
of dollarettes. 

Switzerland drew $25 million in the week 
ended July 11, and France $112.5 million. 
That knocked our gold supply down to a 
new 33-year low. For while the President 
and the White House brain trust say, “Yes, 
yes, our spend-spend debt-debt will get this 
country going,” world confidence and the 
stock market say, “No, no.” 

The gold outflow in the first 6 months 
of 1962 ($592 million) is more than twice 
the loss in the first 6 months of 1961 ($216 
million). Moreover, the week's outflow was 
the largest in 8 months, 

The barrel now holds less than $16.3 bil- 
lion. Of this, the law requires $11.5 billion 
behind our currency. That leaves less than 
$5 billion to meet $18 billion net short-term 
claims foreigners have on us, payable in 
gold. 
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But here comes a little “sophistication.” 
Washington hardly discloses that many of 
these creditors have required Uncle Sam's 
gold guarantee behind some of the cove- 
nants if doing confidence continues to wane. 

Economics will bend only so far to the 
desires of our political spenders. Then 
something has to give. And our gold is 
what gave again July 11, Yet “sophistica- 
tion” in another of its several forms came 
forward. Treasury Secretary Douglas Dil- 
lon sought to smother the required (Fed- 
eral Reserve) report by intruding on it in 
a way that typifies why it's so hard for the 
public to realize what is happening behind 
the scenes, 

He came up with what the New York 
Times sagely described as a “smooth public 
relations technique by surrounding the re- 
newed gold outflow with fortuitous develop- 
ments.” Dillon coupled with the figures a 
simultaneous news blurb pointing hard in 
a different direction to mix up the news 
reports. u 

The news blurb said France is prepaying 
$293 million in debt to us. This simply 
means France doesn’t owe it any more. 
Moreover, our accounts receivable now just 
fall short that much; all of which is no 
more pertinent to the grim gold figure than 
if Dillon had announced a birthday of 
Brigitte Bardot. 


Address of Harrison F. Houghton, Chief 
Economist, Select Committee on Small 
Business, U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, on “Random Comments on Entry 
and Public Policy,” Delivered at Mar- 
ket Structure Workshop, Purdue Uni- 
versity, June 21, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, a matter 
of increasing concern to those interested 
in the welfare of small business in the 
American free enterprise system is 
whether there is opportunity to small 
firms to enter into various lines of busi- 
ness activity, and to grow and prosper. 
Unfortunately, because of the growth of 
monopolies and oligopolies, opportuni- 
ties for small business have been shrink- 
ing. Thus, the competitive challenge 
offered by new entrepreneurs is too often 
a thing of the past, particularly with re- 
spect to industries where dominant firms 
have gained control of the market. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that there is a growing interest in 
questions of market structure and oppor- 
tunity for entry of small business among 
economists. In June, a group of some 
100 economists from all over the Nation 
held a market structure workshop at 
Purdue University, for the purpose of ex- 
ploring questions of market structure. 
One of the addresses given to this group 
was made by Harrison F. Houghton, chief 
economist of the Select Committee on 
Small Business of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Because of Mr. Houghton’s 
long experience in the field of small busi- 
ness and antitrust, his comments are par- 
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ticularly noteworthy on the role of the 
economist in translating economic prop- 
ositions into workable form for the 
policymaker. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to incorporate in the Recorp the 
text of Mr. Houghton’s address: 

RANDOM COMMENTS ON ENTRY AND PUBLIC 

Poricy 
(By Harrison F. Houghton, chief economist, 

Select Committee on Small Business, U.S. 

House of Representatives, delivered at Mar- 

ket Structure Workshop, Purdue Uni- 

versity, June 21, 1962) 

As epochs are meosured, it Is now a gen- 
eration, 30 years, since Chamberlin! and 
Joan Robinson? were in a photo finish race 
to announce that the real world consists 
largely of oligopolies, and that pure or per- 
fect competition, to which monopoly was an 
occasional aberration, no longer was a worthy 
symbol of reality. Despite the high stakes 
involved, Mrs. Robinson paused long enough 
to offer a word of advice to the toolmakers 
in economic analysis. “The gap between the 
toolmakers and the toolusers is a dis- 
tressingly wide one,” she said, and no econ- 
omist can fail to have sympathy with the 
impatience of the politician, the business- 
man, and the statistical investigator, who 
complain of the extremely poor, arid, or 
even misleading information with which the 
analytical economists provide him.” * 

This advice seems most pertinent as we 
explore the question of entry and market 
structure, particularly in relation to public 
policy. 


Emphasis on entry, both in the theoretical 
literature and in public policy, seems to be of 
relatively recent origin. The august En- 
cyclopedia of the Social Sciences,“ for ex- 
ample, does not include the term “entry.” 
The subject is not specially treated in 
Handler’s * TNEC monograph on the antitrust 
laws, and is only briefly discussed in Wil- 
cox’s® monograph on competition and mo- 
nopoly in American industry. The legisla- 
tive history of the Celler-Kefauver Anti- 
merger Act is silent on the question. Yet 
entry has become an issue in a number of 
merger cases under that act, is the subject 
of a major study by one of our leading aca- 
demic economists, and is now a matter be- 
fore this symposium. 

Mr. Clodius’ stimulating paper contains a 
most intriguing suggestion, namely, that a 
barrier to entry to the feld of market struc- 
ture rescarch should be erected. Restricting 
the field to the more skillful economists ca- 
pable of “informed judgments,” he says, 
will probably yield “a concensus among 
people in the field rather than proof in the 
formal scientific sense.“ 

But when even the most thorough statisti- 
cal studies must clear the hearsay rule be- 
fore becoming probative, one may question 
seriously whether informed judgments can 
be too useful to the policymaker, Skill and 
judgment are not perfect substitutes for 
facts. 

Aside from this, a broader question arises 
ns to whether the language, definitions, and 
techniques used by the market structure 
toolmaker are suitable for shaping public 
policy. Antitrust enforcement is concerned 
with certain concepts, more legal than eco- 
nomic. For example, the keystone of monop- 
olization is summed up in the phrase “power 
over pries or power to exclude.” The antl- 
merger statute, sectlon 7 of the Clayton Act, 
deals with incipient monopoly. The aca- 
demic market structure specialist Is con- 
cerned with the relation between market 
structure and performance, ard with work- 


Footnotes at end of specch. 
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able competition. Neither of these concepts 
incorporates standards universally agreed 
upon by economists, While the theorist may 
provide very provocative propositions in re- 
gard to entry, the question arises as to how 
applicable they are, either to present anti- 
trust enforcement or new legislation. 

The thrust of the Celler-Kefauver Act 18 
primarily structural. The legislative man- 
date, refected in the Government's presen- 
tation in litigated cases, is that the key 
question in a merger is the impact on con- 
centration. The first mention of entry ap- 
pears to have occurred tn the Federal Trade 
Commission remand in the Pillsbury case,’ 
where the Commission insisted that “all rele- 
vant factors” must be considered, including 
the pattern of acquisitions in the industry, 
the general increase in market shares, a de- 


cline in the number of mills, a lack of new 


entries, and a movement in the direction of 
oligopoly in particular markets. The door 
left ajar for entry by Pillsbury, was opened 
wide by the Attorney General's National 
Committee to Study the Antitrust Laws, 
which devoted an entire section to the 
matter.“ 

If defendants took heart by this introduc- 
tion of entry as a factor of significance, their 
enthusiasm should not have led to hilarity, 
for the entry picture has influenced deci- 
sions to veto mergers, more often than to 
approve them In Crystal Sugar, an early 
private case, the district court observed that 
“ameloration of market structure condi- 
tions" was unlikely h reasonable ac- 
cess to the industry by new entrants. 

In Bethlehem," the first Government case 
decided by the courts, the lack of entry over 
a long historical period reinforced the 
court’s conclusion as to the merger’s prospec- 
tive bad effects. The court commented as 
follows (at 606-607): 

“The prospect of a new entrant to replace 
an absorbed Youngstown, elther in terms of 
capital investment or experience, is in the 
light of the history of this industry, prac- 
tically nihil, 

“The new entrants have made no real dent 
as far as the larger integrated companies are 
concerned. * * * The evidence establishes 
that the industry is and will be frozen in 
the foreseeable future into the present num- 
ber of integrated steel producers.” 

Defendants had not disputed the Govern- 
ment’s showing of extreme difficulty of entry 
of fully integrated steel companies, but had 
urged that vigorous competition was encour- 
aged by other forms of entry, such as back- 
ward integration by semi- or non-integrated 
firms, or by steel consumers. “Still other 
kinds of entry are economically important,” 
argued defendants’ final brief, including 
penetration into new regions, expansion of 
certain producers at rates exceeding those 
of its rivals, and vertical expansions provid- 
ing “a form of immediately available entry 
which necessarily places formidable ob- 
stacles in the path of any steel producer at- 
tempting to exercise restraints over price 
and other competitive standards with respect 
to a particular finished steel product.” 12 
Apparently these arguments were not de- 
cisively impressive to the court. 

An interesting sidelight on the question of 
entry in the Bethlehem ense revolved around 
the item track spikes—one of the lines of 
commerce. The Government demonstrated 
negligible entry over a long span of years 
in the production of this item. Defendants 
argued, nonetheless, that cost of entry is 
slight and that consuming railroads could 
easily acquire spikemaking machines and 
thus prevent any enhancement of prices. 
The Court disregarded this argument, which 
if carried to its ultimate implications, would 
have involved examination of many periph- 
eral questions, such as reciprocity, the price 
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such railroads would have to pay for the 
raw material, bar steel, etc., eto. 

Bok™ has carefully examined the Brillo 
proceeding before the FTC with respect to 
the relevance of entry, and comments: 

“With respect. to new entry * * * practi- 
cally no attention was paid to the question 
of precisely why this issue should be in- 
volved at all. Apparently, the assumption 
was made that any merger in a market 
where entry is comparatively easy would be 
much less likely to impair competition, This 
assumption, however, seems oversimplified. 
Economic theory suggests two ways in which 
freedom of entry may arguably be pertinent. 
First, the advent of new companies may 
serve to erode the immediate gains in rela- 
tive size that accompany a merger. This re- 
sult, however, is certainly not Inevitable. 
„„ „he other use for such evidence 
would be to demonstrate that potential com- 
petition will necessarily be such a threat 
that it will prevent a dominant firm from 
exercising its market power in a harmful 
way. 

He reached a twofold conclusion: 

“(1) * * * Potential firms are no substl- 
tute for actual companies in preserving such 
noneconomic advantages as the independ- 
ence of small business, local initiative, and 
maximum career opportunity. 

“(2) „» Low entry barriers may not 
keep a dominant firm from raising prices. 
Such a firm may feel that the profits to be 
gained before the arrival of new entrants 
will be large enough to outweigh the advan- 
tages of charging a price so low as to dis- 
courage entry.” 

To sum up, consideration of entry in 
merger litigation™ is redundant. when a 
showing is made of structural alteration in 
the form of a significant increase in concen- 
tration. Now entrants normally are of 
marginal, small firms entering and leaving. 
Such entrants have no real effect on market 
structure or market conditions, Basically, 
the question is whether any new entrants 
can manage to upgrade to the point of havy- 
ing any impact on the top layer of concen- 
trated control, where price and output mat- 


barriers to entry are formidable. 
entry condition will usually reinforce, rather 
than dilute, the showing of probable less- 
ening of competition or tendency to monop- 
oly, the legislative tests. 

Entry in merger litigation has ÜUttle in 
common with Bain's e work. As Mr. Clodius 
points out, Bain defines entry as new firm 
intervention resulting in an increase in in- 
dustry cnpacity. It is not to be expected 
that participants in antitrust controversy 
will limit themselves to such a narrow defi- 
nition. Indeed, entry is commonly consid- 
ered as potential competition from any 
source, including expansionist activities of 
firms already in the business, as well as that 
from substitute products. Bain also cmpha- 
sizes potential entry as a restraint on mar- 
ket control. While this may be relevant to 
a Sherman Act case, it could hardly be ap- 
plied to merger cases concerned with Incipi- 
ent monopoly. Moreover, it ls a factor ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, to assess 
empirically. Finally, he examines the ques- 
tion of the extent to which barriers to entry 
might be reduced in order to make com- 
petition more workable or to achieve better 
performance. This goes beyond the field of 
existing antitrust laws Into the area of new 
legislation—and the analysis is not oriented 
in that direction. Thus, the tool users could 
not readily develop or imploment a program 
on the basis of his study. 

Most of us here fall into the category elther 
of toolmakers or shapers upon whom the 
tool users will rely, if they understand us, 
or if we seem to make sense. But if our 
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bridge of communication breaks down, tra- 
ditional “horsesense” will take over and a 
sort of Gresham's law will evolve where those 
concerned with the pursuit of victory will 
drive out of circulation those in pursult of 
truth, 
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15 Other cases in which a showing of lack 
of entry has influenced the courts or the 
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Mergers include Crown, Spalding, Scott, 
Pillsbury, and Union Carbide, In two cases, 
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New Legislative Representative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr, DOLE. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Glenn 
G. Hays, representative of the Bureau of 
ation of the National Woman's 
Christian Union, is retiring from that 
Position as well as from her post as first 
Vice president of the world’s WCTU to 
return to her home in Ransom, Kans. 
While she will be greatly missed by her 
Many friends in Washington, both in and 
out of Government, Kansans will wel- 
Come her back home again. Mrs. Hays 
served her organization admirably 
and unselfishly in assignments of top 
responsibility. I want to join with all 
Of her friends and associates in wishing 
er well, 
The following report on her retire- 
= iy is from her own column in the 
Uly 28, 1962, issue of the Union Signal, 
Oficial publication of the National 
oman's Christian Temperance Union: 
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It is time for me to retire and go back 
to the comfortable home in Ransom, Kans., 
where my husband and I had so many 
happy years. It is a small town, my home- 
town, where I shall be among friends and 
neighbors I have known all my life. 

Every association I have had in the Wom- 
an's Christian Temperance Union has been 
happy and rewarding forme. As Glenn and 
I traveled in every State of the Union we 
found kind and considerate friends, until we 
were assured that WCTU comrades are the 
finest ever. Our lives were enriched by the 
thousands with whom we worked and asso- 
ciated—the secretaries and staff workers, 
the officers and leaders, the hosts who en- 
tertained us in their homes, the representa- 
tlves of other groups. 

Now, I am retiring also as first vice presi- 
dent of the World’s WCTU. For the first 
time since I became a local WCTU president 
in the western Kansas town where my hus- 
band was high school principal, I shall be 
serving the WCTU in no official capacity. 
I shall be glad to have less responsibility, 
but my interest and loyalty will never wane. 
I am sure that I shall never miss a WCTU 
meeting which it is appropriate and possible 
for me to attend. ; 

Mrs, Tooze has announced that Mrs, Mil- 
dred B. Harman will represent the National 
WCTU in its Bureau of Legislation. I am 
happy that one so well qualified can accept 
the appointment, For her I bespeak the 
same loyal and constant cooperation which 
you have given me. 

Mrs. GLENN G. Hays, 
Representative, Bureau of Legislation. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Court Didn’t Ban the Lord, but Zealots 
May Attempt It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. John S. Knight, president and 
publisher of the Miami Herald, has 
written an editorial expressing his views 
on the recent Supreme Court decision in 
the New York State school prayer case. 
Because they reflect thoughtful consid- 
eration of the decision and its present 
and future impact on our religious ob- 
servances in schools and other public 
gatherings, I ask that his remarks be 
printed at this point in the RECORD: 

From the Miamia (Pla.) Herald, 
July 1, 1962] 
Cover DNT BAN THE LORD, BUT ZEALOTS 
May ATTEMPT Ir 

While preparing for a brief vacation, I 
have been trying to understand the Supreme 
Court’s recent ruling on the regent's pray- 
er case from New York. 

Depending upon how you view the de- 
cision, which held an innocuous and inof- 
fensive prayer to be unconstitutional, the 
arguments run something like this: 

Those who are offended by the decision 
accuse the Court of tortuous reasoning. 
They say that a logical extension of the 
Court's ruling, as applied to public schools, 
might require the abolition of prayer. 

They want to know whether we must strike 
the words “under God“ from the Pledge of 
Allegiance to the Flag, or “And this be our 
motto: In God is our trust" from “The Star- 
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etn Banner” before children may sing 
tb. 


THE RULING 

In rebuttal, those who agree with the 
Court maintain that the decision did not 
prohibit prayers or the mention of God in 
public schools. They say the Court ruled 
only on an “official prayer” composed by a 
governmental agency, the State Board of Re- 
gents in New York. 

As Justice Black said in delivering the 
opinion of the Court: “We think that the 
constitutional prohibition against laws re- 
specting an establishment of religion must 
at least mean that in this country it is no 
part of the business of Government to com- 
pose official prayers for any group of the 
American people to recite as a part of a re- 
ligious program carried on by the Govern- 
ment.“ 

But Justice Black went on to say: There 
is, of course, nothing in the decision reached 
here that is inconsistent with the fact that 
schoolchildren and others are officially en- 
couraged to express love for our country by 
reciting historical documents, such as the 
Declaration of Independence, which contain 
references to the deity or by om- 
clally composed anthems, which include the 
composer's professions of faith in a supreme 
being, or with the fact that there are many 
manifestations in our public life of belief in 
God.” 

VOLUNTEERS ONLY 


Thus it would seem that the Court's deci- 
sion in the New York case held only that no 
branch of government can “order” the recital 
of any prayer since this would be in viola- 
sin of the first amendment to the Constitu- 

on, 

So the singing of God Bless America” and 
“the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag” will 
not be barred since they are in no way 
“official.” Nor does the decision contain any 
prohibition against voluntary prayers or 
recitations. 


In the matter of Christmas celebrations, 
no governmental body can require such exer- 
cises. But, as David Lawrence has explained, 
if a class of pupils voluntarily sets up a pro- 
gram at Christmas and wants to any 
song, this is not barred. Some pupils could 
object and refrain from participation, or even 
leave the classroom, 

What is really prohibited is any form of 
religious exercise which is prescribed by any 
branch of Government or by any individual 
holding public office. 


OBJECTIONS APLENTY 


If this reasoning is accepted, it appears 
that many of the early denunciations of the 
Court’s ruling were based upon misinfor- 
mation and misunderstanding. 

As Editor Bill Baggs said in the Miami 
News: “The Court was reemphasizing that 
the state and the church are separate in the 
United States,” 

The Court was not, asf some Members of 
Congress have charged, “promoting atheism.” 

Nevertheless, Justice Douglas in a dictum 
of his own expressed doubts concerning the 
use of prayers in opening sessions of the Su- 
preme Court and each House of Congress. 
He went so far as to say that “once govern- 
ment finances a religious exercise it inserts 
a divisive influence into our communities.” 

While the concurring but separate opinion 
expressed by Justice Douglas has no bearing 
on the Court’s decision, it is certainly sub- 
ject to criticism as stretching the meaning 
of the first amendment to tortuous lengths. 


Objections to the Court's action range 
from the Alabama Legislature, which found 
it “diabolical,” to Cardinal Spellman’s state- 
ment that “if that simple prayer can be in- 
terpreted as violating the separation of 
church and state, then I, too, can only pray: 
‘God save the United States,“ for America 
has surely traveled far from the ideals of 
her Founding Fathers when the prayerful 
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mention of God's holy name in a public 
school breaks the law of this blessed land.” 

I suspect that Cardinal Spellman's utter- 
ance reflects the feeling of most Americans. 

One is also tempted to agree with the 
Charlotte News which said: “Judicial inter- 
pretation is a vexing task, with endless im- 
plications arising from each decision. But, 
in this case, the Court has struck down, 
with no cause of necessity, a principle and 
an idea that was simple, fundamental, and 
ennobling. It has said that the Nation may 
not help its children to share in the spiritual 
heritage which is so great a part and power 
of the Nation.” 

Those who are agitated by the Court's rul- 
ing can take some comfort from the fact 
that the opinion, as written by Justice 
Black, was not nearly so sweeping as the 
early denunciations would make it appear. 

There will be other cases, and possibly 
other decisions they will find more pleasing. 
Certainly, many of the editorial criticisms 
were emotionally, rather than judicially, 


found. 
POINT TO REMEMBER 


My personal regret over the decision 
arises because the American Civil Liberties 
Union and other extremists will not be con- 
tent with what the Court has done but 
will seek to go much further in outlawing 
religious observances in the schools, 

In fact, the ACLU has already called upon 
its 33 affiliates to launch a drive against 
Christmas and Chanukah observance, Bible 
reading, reciting the Lord's Prayer and bac- 
calaureate services. 

And, as mentioned earlier, Justice Doug- 
las has expressed grave doubts over the use 
of prayer before the Supreme Court and 
the Congress. 

In time, any number of zealots and crack- 
pots will twist the Court's ruling in the New 
York case and quote the Douglas “dictum” 
to bolster their arguments and support their 
own purposes. 

This is most unfortunate, For, as Don 
Shoemaker has written in the Miami Herald: 
“What the Founding Fathers obviously de- 
sired * * was to avold the establishment 
of a state church—not to disavow religious 
recognition.” 

We must now accept the decision that “of- 
ficial” prayers—directed by teachers in the 
classroom—are unconstitutional, 

But the Court did not ban the Lord from 
our schools, 

It is important to keep this distinction in 
mind when discussing the now famous New 
York school prayer case. 


House-Senate Conferences on Appropria- 
tion Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER H. DOMINICK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, Mr. James Marlow, one of our 
very able newspaper columnists, has 
written a very interesting article in 
which he discusses the background and 
circumstances surrounding the disagree- 
ment which has occurred between the 
chairmen of the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the two Houses of Congress. 
It makes interesting reading and is most 
enlightening on the basic issues in the 
disagreement. Although the logjam has 
now been broken, I include Mr. Mar- 
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low’s article as part of my remarks as 
it emphasizes some of the problems 
which Congress and the country must 
face from time to time: 
THe WORLD TODAY 
(By James Marlow) ` 

WASHINGTON. — Two elderly Democrats are 
captains in one of the stuffiest disputes—it's 
called a battle for prestige—that ever slowed 
down the machinery of Congress. 

For more than 3 months, the quarrel be- 
tween these two men and the committees 
of which they are chairmen has prevented 
the House and Senate from voting on money 
to run the Government. 

While. the feud drags on, Government 
agencies are permitted under emergency reg- 
ulations to go on spending this month at the 
Tate they did in fiscal 1962, which ended 
June 30. 

The argument between the two groups 
will probably have the same effect on the 
general public as Patrick Henry used to 
have on Thomas Jefferson, who said, Al- 
though it was difficult when he had spoken 
to tell what he said, yet, while he was speak- 
ing, it always seemed directly to the point.” 

Senator Can. HAYDEN, of Arizona, 84, 
has been in Congress 50 years, longer than 
anyone there. Representative CLARENCE CAN- 
won, of Missouri, 83, has been a Member of 
the House 39 years. 

Hayrven, as chairman of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, and Cannon, as chair- 
man of its opposite number in the House, 
are two of the most powerful men in Con- 


gress, 

It’s the kind of power that goes away back 
in congressional history. 

Woodrow Wilson was writing respectfully 
on this subject 77 years ago, “I know not how 
better to describe our form of government 
in a single phrase than by calling it a gov- 
ernment by the chairmen of the standing 
committees of Congress.” 

The dispute over prestige in this case in- 
volves tradition, one of the most sacred areas 
in Congress, although anthropologists some- 
times refer to tradition as tribal custom. 

Under the Constitution, revenue bille— 
taxation—are to originate in the House. It 
does not say appropriations bills—money 
voted by Congress for running the Govern- 
ment—have to originate in the House or be 
voted on there first. 

But somehow traditionally the House has 
handled them first, too. The amount of 
money the House votes and the amount of 
money the Senate votes are seldom the same. 

So members of the Hayden and Cannon 
committees must confer to reach a compro- 
mise by ironing out the differences. Then 
the agreed-on bill goes back to the full House 
and Senate for final and formal approval. 

But also, somehow traditionally, these con- 
ferences between the two committees have 
been taking place on the Senate side of the 
Capitol with a Senator acting as chairman. 

This irked Can Nom and his committee of 
the House. House Members may feel a little 
inferior to the Senate for various reasons. 

For example, House Members give up their 
seats to run for the Senate, even though the 
salary is the same, $22,500. 

So Cannon’s committee, which may have 
felt like peasants with a petition, got fed 
up with trudging over to the Senate side for 
a conference under the chairmanship of a 
Senator and made demands on HAYDEN'S 
committee. 

They were that half the conferences must 
be held on the House side of the Capitol and 
half of them must be under the chairman- 
ship of a House Member. 

But before Haypen would agree to that, 
he wanted a concession: An end to the tradi- 
tion that all money bills originate in the 
House. He wants half of them to originate 
in the Senate. 
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That's where the two committees got stuck 
and have been stuck ever since. The full 
Houses have not been able to yote money for 
any Government department because their 
Appropriations Committees have not sent 
them agreed-on bills. 

The two committees and their chairmen 
may get unstuffed soon to let the Govern- 
ment function as it is supposed to. Pres- 
sure is building up on them. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr, Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Reconrp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. ‘They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in exist- 
ence today which is devoted to the task 
of studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

BricntTw-tTers, Lone IsLa xp, N. T. 
June 15, 1962. 
Congressman Orts PIKE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Pree: I wish to thank 
you for forwarding to me “Guide to Subver- 
sive Organizations and Publications” and 
other requested publications. If more cit- 
izens and Congressmen took interest in this 
and other publications, I am sure that the 
Communist ideology would not be the seri- 
ous internal threat it is today. Just think, 
it takes 248 pages just to list the subversive 
organizations, 

I hope that you will help Congressman 
Dan Foo, of Pennsylvania, in his valiant 
effort to establish a Captive Nations Com- 
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mittee. Our Suffolk County American Le- 
gion, representing 6,500 Legionnaires, passed 
a resolution to this effect on June 9, so I 
am not the only one in your district who 
Teels this way. 

Bere is our best method of winning the 
cold war (really, of course, a hot war for 
survival) without a nuclear or other type 
of battle. For if we can merely give the 
captive millions a little encouragement, the 
Reds will be unable to keep them under 
thumb for long. But, as long as our State 
Department fails to exploit the truth to our 
advantage, we will be unable to ald the cap- 
tive nations in any capacity. 

Accordingly, I urge your support of Con- 
gressman Dan FLoon's House Resolution 211. 
Purther, I respectfully request you inquire 
into the matter, to see why a year and a 
half has passed since introduction of the 
resolution, without getting it out of com- 
mittee. Despite hundreds of letters, some of 
which forwarded petitions signed by thou- 
sands of citizens, the bill still languishes in 
committee. Frankly, I know many persons 
who are getting quite provoked, to put it 
mildly. 

Thanks for your kind attention. 

Yours for freedom, 
E. Lee NORTH. 

P.S.—God bless you, sir; keep up the good 
fight. 

Lee NORTE. 
Patenson, N. J. 
June 19, 1962. 
The Honorable Howann W. SMITE, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I, Iwan Bajeu, a Cossack by 
Origin, respectfully urge you to support fa- 
vorably the enactment of the Flood resolu- 
tion to create a Special House Captive Na- 
tions Committee. 

Very truly yours, . 
Iwan BAJEU. 
CHIO, ILL., 
June 12, 1962. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I believe your proposition in 
House Resolution 211 to be the best means 
avallable now in the battle against the 
Bangsters of Moscow. 

Sincerely yours, 


PATERSON, N. J. 
June 21, 1962. 
The Honorable Howaxp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: I, Andrej Stabroosky, am a Cos- 
Zack by origin and an American citizen. I 
Urge you to support the enactment of the 

resolution to create the Special House 
Captive Nations Committee. 
Very truly yours, 
STABROOFEY. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
June 12, 1962. 

The Honorable Danm J. FLoop, ` $ 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: Your House Resolution 211 is 
the best way to fight the cold war battles 
Sgainst the Moscow colonialists. We support 


Sincerely yours, 
Manta LEWCZENKO. 
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The True Targets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, the current controversy over 
the Supreme Court decision in the New 
York school prayer case has resulted in 
heavy mail in each congressional office. 
Many Floridians have expressed their 
views and will continue to do so until 
the decision is better understood or re- 
ceives further Court interpretation. 

Editorial comment is a key indicator 
of public reaction, and an editorial in the 
Palm Beach Post-Times for July 1 
studies the Court action with insight. 

I ask that this editorial be printed at 
this point in the RECORD: 

[From the Palm Beach (Fla.) Post-Times, 
July 1, 1962] ý 
TEHE TRUE TARGETS 


Now that some of the heat and fury of 
public reaction against the Supreme Court's 
decision last week concerning prayers in pub- 
lic schools has subsided, perhaps the time is 
ripe for a more thorough examination of 
Just what the tribunal has ruled and what 
it has not ruled. 

In the first place, the Supreme Court did 
not rule that prayers in public schools are 
unconstitutional, 

The Court did rule that there can be no 
“official” prayers in public schools. It did 
rule that no State government or any other 
branch of government can “direct” the say- 
ing of any prayer. 

The case on which the decision was made 
involved a New York State law which pre- 
scribed a prayer to be used in the public 
schools. In other words, the prayer was writ- 
ten by and directed by a governmental body. 
It is true that the law specified that no 
student should be compelled to take part in 
reciting the prayer and provided that any 
who wished could leave the room while it 
was being said. 

The wording of the preyer was this: Al- 
mighty God, we acknowledge our depend- 
ence upon Thee, and we beg Thy blessings 
upon us, our parents, our teachers and our 
country.” 

Now here is what the Court ruled officially: 

“We think that the constitutional prohi- 
bition against laws respecting an establish- 
ment of religion must at least mean that in 
this country it is no part of the business 
of government to compose official prayers for 
any group of the American people to recite 
as s part of a religious program carried on 
by government.” 

Simplified, the Court has sald no govern- 
mental body and no person on.a public 
payroll can require any individual or any 
group to recite a prayer, sing a song or par- 
ticipate in any religious exercise. 

It did not say that no individual or group, 
such as a class in a public school, cannot 
voluntarily recite a prayer, sing a song or 
participate In a religious exercise. 

This closer look makes It clear, of course, 
that the Court’s ruling was not as all- 
encompassing as many people believe. 

The true targets for public criticism and 
censure in this situation really are not the 
members of the Court. They are the indi- 
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viduals and groups who selfishly abused 
their rights as American citizens to take 
offense at the simple little prayer involved 
and institute the legal action that forced the 
Court to make its decision. 

That tiny minority has used legal proc- 
esses available to all Americans to impose 
their wishes upon the vast majority. 


Holes in Medicare - 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 26, 1962 
Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, 


George Todt, a columnist who writes 
regularly for the Los Angeles Herald- 
Examiner 


‘entitled “Medicare Insurance,” the other 


is entitled “Holes in Medicare.” 

Under unanimous consent, I place 
both of the columns in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Herald- 
Examiner, June 27, 1962] 


GEORGE Tonr's OPINION; MEDICARE INSURANCE 


“Nine-tenths of wisdom consists of being 
wise in time.”"—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

Many competent critics of the controversial 
King-Anderson medicare bill now before 
Congress believe that a better alternative 
is the medical care insurance plan for senior 
citizens proposed by Congressman Encar W. 
Hrestanp, Republican, of California. 

What would the Hiestand bill provide for 
the elderly? 

According to the author of the legislation, 
it would give bona fide benefits superior to 
King-Anderson or any other similar propo- 
sals. 

The mechanics would be accomplished 
through a system of medical care insurance 
certificates issued by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and also by tax credits. 


COMPLETELY DIFFERENT 


Regardless of his income, any American 
citizen 65 years or older can be assured pay- 
ment of his hospitalization, surgeon's fees, 
convalescent home treatment, nursing serv- 
ices, and other benefits, 

The Hiestand plan—unlike other pro- 
posals—is completely voluntary. 

No action is required by State legislatures 
and it contains no means test. 

Actually, HæsranD's plan is based upon a 
strictly confidential relationship between the 
senior citizen patient and the De- 
partment, the health insurance company of 
his choice, his doctor, and the hospital. No 
interference by Federal bureaucracy, 

This is in reality a true free enterprise 
measure to help elderly Americans assist 
themselves without discrimination. 

The measure would be financed by tax 
deduction and credits from the 
Department. Every American over 65 would 
file an income tax report—even in the cases 
where no tax was owed. 

To those who owe no taxes, the Treasury 
would present a medical care insurance cer- 
tificate (MCIC)—which would be used 
thereafter to obtain the kind of private 
medical health and accident insurance de- 
sired by the senior citizen concerned. 
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TAX DEDUCTIONS 

The insurance company, in turn, will re- 

ceive relmbursement of the health insurance 
premium cost—up to $125 per person— 
through turning in the certificate to the 
Treasury. 
If one’s income tax is less than $125—or 
$250 in the case of a married couple—the 
tax will be forgiven and a medical care in- 
surance certificate issued which will make up 
the difference. 

As an example, if $50 might be owed on 
taxes—then that much would be forgiven 
and a $75 medical care insurance certificate 
issued (the difference of $125 less $50 taxes) 
so that the senior citizen may obtain health 
insurance. 

A FREE CHOICE 

This salutary free-chdice plan encourages 
those who can afford to do so to provide 
their own insurance protectlon—or provide 
it for their elderly relatives. Employers may 
do so, for elderly or retired employees, too. 

One of the main advantages of the Hie- 
stand bill over the administration (King- 
Anderson) bill is that the latter only pro- 
tects those covered by railroad retirement 
and social security. But the former can 
assist everyone who reaches 65 years of age. 

For best results, let's give the Hlestand 
bill our thoughtful consideration, 


[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Herald- 
Examiner, June 26, 1962] 
Geroror Tonr's OPINION: HOLES IN MEDICARE 

“God heals and the doctor takes the 
tee. Franklin, Poor Richard's Almanac. 

What are some of the chief objections to 
the King-Anderson medicare bill in Con- 
gress—and what is a good alternative meas- 
ure? 

Responsible critics of the controversial 
measure now kicking around on Capitol Hill 
in Washington say it is a “political devise,” 
pure and simple. 

They claim that it was written by leaders 
of big labor and social theorists who desire 
to mold a large bloc of senior citizens to 
their ideological views. 

Organization, of course, is their key to 


wer. 
. citizens’ clubs formed originally 
to promote companionship and solve com- 
mon problems —are rapidly being infiltrated 
with trained political activities. 

CREATES VOTE BLOC 

Nationwide affiliation of these clubs is cre- 
ating a strong chain of command—all going 
on in the name of medical care for the 
elderly. 

The slick young leaders of this movement 
many in their thirties—hope to use the 
King-Anderson bill as a lure to weld 17 mil- 
lion Americans into a well-disciplined vot- 
ing bloc. 

It is expected to be amenable and respon- 
sive to each new call to impose more rigid 
social, economic and political control on the 
people of the United States. Will it succeed? 

Actually, the King-Anderson measure has 
many weaknesses. 

Usually glossed over, let’s consider a few 
basic flaws: (1) It would only pay some 
hospital bills for some persons over 65 under 
social security; (2) nearly 50 percent of 
American senior citizens do not need its 
benefits or cannot qualify for them; (3) its 
tax burden would fall mainly on lower and 
middle class groups. 

SOME BASIC FLAWS 

Also, (4) it would meet only 25 percent of 
the total medical needs of our senior citi- 
zens; (5) it would not provide the physi- 
cians’ services and drugs which are major 
needs of older people; (6) it would require a 
tremendous boost in social security rates or 
it would bankrupt the system; and (7) it is 
a compulsory plan. 
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Most important, it would result in a bu- 
reaucratic regulation of hospital administra- 
tion and medical practice. 

It would cause still another undesirable 
expansion of the public payroll—public 
trough would be a better way to put it— 
and more unwanted expansion of the dear 
old Federal bureaucracy. 

A BETTER WAY 


Well, what is a better way for Americans 
than this one? 

Those interested in a workable plan based 
on free choice of free enterprise should write 
to Congressman Encar W. Hiestanp and 
learn about the salutary new bill he has in- 
troduced in Congress, 

It is based on Federal income tax deduc- 
tions or credits—even for those who do not 
pay any income tax—and permits our senior 
citizens to pay for their own insurance poli- 
cies without interference. 

Let's look into the Hiestand bill, the 
answer to King-Anderson. 


SBA’s Reply to an Editorial in the Wall 
Street Journal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
influential Wall Street Journal has al- 
ways been noted for its complete objec- 
tivity in reporting. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this condition does not appear to 
prevail in regard to its editorial policy 
which most times reflects and echos the 
views and opinions of big business. 

A case in point is an editorial which 
appeared in that publication on July 2, 
1962, entitled “Help Nobody Can Afford.” 
In that editorial the biased point of view 
of the Associated General Contractors 
of America, Inc., in its criticism of the 
present excellent work of the Small 
Business Administration was repeated. 
This, apparently, was done without first 
investigating the facts. On July 11, 
1962, I commented on the fact that the 
Wall Street Journal is wrong and I at- 
tempted to point out the errors stated 
in the editorial. It is a fact that the As- 
sociated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica, Inc., are the spokesmen for the big 
business sector of builders of roads, fac- 
tories, and office buildings. 

Congress, in enacting the Small Busi- 
ness Act, declared that the American 
economic system of private enterprise is 
predicated upon free competition and 
annunciated a policy in the interest of 
small business in order to preserve free 
competition and to maintain and 
strengthen the overall economy of the 
Nation. The Congress further declared 
that free entry into business must be 
assured in the achievement of this na- 
tional policy. The SBA’s financial as- 
sistance, procurement, and technical as- 
sistance programs are designed to ac- 
complish this congressional pronounce- 
ment. 

One of the points in the Wall Street 
Journal’s editorial castigated SBA’s is- 
suance of certificates of competency. 
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As a matter of fact, by virtue of this 
agency issuing certificates of compe- 
tency, it has resulted in a saving to the 


Government of $4.5 million and pro- 


vided employment for about 1,360 work- 
ers. Without the SBA action the con- 
tracts would have gone to higher bid- 
ders, thus costing the Government and 
the taxpayers more money. 

The Honorable John E. Horne, Ad- 
ministrator of the SBA, has replied to 
the Wall Street Journal’s editorial of 
July 2, 1962, by a letter to its editor. In 
this reply, Mr. Horne has answered 
every criticism leveled at the SBA. I 
feel that in the interest of fairness and 
justice Mr. Horne's reply should be given 
wide circulation and, therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter of the 
Administrator of the Small Business 
Administration, which appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal on July 20, 1962, be 
inserted in the pages of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp. It is as follows: 

AGITATED ADMINISTRATOR 
EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

I am indignant at and deeply disturbed 
by what I can only conclude is a calculated 
effort on the part of the Wall Street Journal 
to discredit the Small Business Administra- 
tion. 

The latest incident to come to my atten- 
tion is an editorial “Help Nobody Can Af- 
ford” in the July 2 issue. This editorial is 
50 grossly incorrect and slanted that it ap- 
pears its author deliberately avolded doing 
any research into the reasons for and opera- 
tion of the joint set-aside program for Goy- 
ernment construction contracts. 

The editorial is only one of a long series 
continuing such distortion of the facts about 
SBA and its programs. Must I be forced 
to conclude that the Journal is woefully 
lacking in research facilities, or that it de- 
liberately has embarked on a reckless course 
of misrepresentation? 

The editorial says: “People who appear 
before congressional committees frequently 
want the Government to do something for 
them, but spokesmen for a number of con- 
struction companies are asking the oppo- 
site.” 

Contrary to what your editorial says. 
these spokesmen are seeking to maintain 
a firm grip on Government construction 
contracts for a select few. They are very 
definitely seeking to have the Government 
“do something for them.” They are seek- 
ing a favored position, a lessening of com- 
petition, at the expense of small business. 

The editorial also says: “The builders 
contend that among these firms are some 
of doubtful competence which the SBA it- 
self, through its loan program, has helped 
to put in business in direct competition 
with established builders.” 

Certain large contractors do contend this, 
but the argument itself is false. The fact is 
that small businesses have been traditionally 
handicapped in securing long-term low-in- 
terest financing, and it was for this reason 
that the Congress authorized SBA to make 
loans to small business. What facts does 
your editorial writer have to back his claim 
that firms that borrow from SBA are “of 
doubtful competency?” I deny that this is 
so. Furthermore, there is no direct rela- 
tionship, as the editorial implies,’ between 
firms that receive SBA loans and those that 
bid on Government contracts. 

The editorial states: “But if a company’s 
qualifications are questioned, the SBA 
simply issues a ‘certificate of competency’ 
attesting that the firm is qualified to bid 
on public projects.” 

The SBA issues certificates of competency 
only after a low-bidding small firm is faced 
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with loss of a contract because the contract- 
ing officer questions its financial ability or 
productive capacity to perform the contract. 
In such cases, SBA makes a thorough inves- 
tigation and issues a certificate only when 
warranted. This certificate relates only to 
the particular contract in question. While 
more than 1,000 certificates of competency 
hare been issued by SBA, only 30 have gone 
to construction firms. 

The editorial adds: “The practical conse- 
quence of the An set-aside procedures is 
that bidding ts limited to firms designated as 
‘small’ my SBA standards, whether qualified 
or not.” 

What facts does the Journal have for this 
assertion? The SBA is empowered by law to 
make a determination as to the competence 
of small firms to perform specific contracts 
and we do make such determinations. In all 
matters of judgment mistakes can occur. 
But does the Journal contend that SBA is 
carelessly. issuing certificates of competency 
to unqualified firms? 

The editorial says further: “A low bidder 
on a Government project was ruled ineligible 
by SBA because he wasn't ‘small’ enough. 
The next bidder was given the job which as 
& result cost the taxpayers 23 percent more 
than it should have.” 

There is no basis for the assertion that 
SBA's set-aside program costs the taxpayers 
additional money. It is true that sometimes 
a large construction firm which knows it is 
not eligible to bid on a set-aside contract, 
and knowing that its bid will be rejected, 
submits a phony bid—sometimes a below- 
Cost. bid—and then complains because its 
Phony bid was “not accepted.“ 

I freely concede the right of the Wall 
Street Journal to oppose the Small Business 
Administration and any or all of its pro- 
grams of assistance to small firms. But. in 
the interest of equity and fairplay I ask that 
the Journal at the same time adhere to the 
facts. Surely you will agree that it is by this 
Means that the interests of the public can 
best be served. 

JOHN E. HORNE, 
Administrator, Small Business 
Administration. 

Wasutxcron, D.C, 

[This editorial noted criticism of the 
Small Business Administration being voiced 
by the Associated Gencral Contractors of 
America, Inc.] 


Editor Pierces Iron Curtain—Finds 


Drabness, Determination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
benefits of the people-to-people pro- 
Bram who are acting as good will am- 

ors of the United States of 
America was brought close to home a 
few weeks ago. 

Frank R. Ahlgren, editor of the Com- 
Mercial Appeal of Memphis, Tenn., who 

an outstanding newspaperman repre- 
Senting a great-newspaper in this Na- 
tion, the Commercial Appeal, and the 
following: William F. Moss, of Nash- 
Ville, John A. McDonald, of Nashville, 
William R. Carter, of Fayetteville, Hal 
Herd, of Franklin, L. C. Langford, of Old 

ory, Leslie Francis Vantrease, of 
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Nashville, Mack Cates, of Nashville, Sid- 
ney N. Brown, of Fayetteville, W. Thorn- 
ton Taylor, of Fayetteville, Louis D. 
Wallace, of Nashville, Tom J. Hitch, of 
Thompson Station, Joe C. Bellenfant of 
College Grove, Harold C. Meachom, 
of Franklin, Webster Pendergrass, of 
Knoxville, Clyde York, of Columbia, 
John W. Carney, of Joelton, Horace C. 
Colvett, of Alamo, Robert L. Baltz Jr., 
of Nashville, Roy D. Donegan, of Dickson, 
Mark Fitzpatrick, of Jeffersonville, Ga., 
George T. Hamilton, of Paris, A. B. 
Harris, of Rockford, Milton Humberd, of 
Cleveland, J. B. Jackson, of White 
Creek, Clyde E. Morgan, of Murfrees- 
boro, Roy N. McPeak, of Decaturville, 
E. E. Pace Jr., of Huntingdon, Crosby 
E. Moore Jr., of Clarksville, Bobby Par- 
kins, of Milan, John M. Proffitt of 
Athens, James C. Smith of Spring City, 
Clarence A. Whelchel, of Columbia, and 
Charles H. Wiles, of Nashville, toured the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
several of the other countries in Europe. 
Mr. Ahlgren made a report of his trip 
in his paper on Sunday, July 22, 1962. 
The report follows: 
EDITOR Preaces Iron Curtain—Finos DRAR- 
NESS, DETERMINATION 


(By Frank R. Ahlgren) 

It would be great if everybody in America— 
or the rest of the free world, for that 
matter—could take a trip behind the Iron 
Curtain. ö 

For two important reasons: (1) To appre- 
clate the conveniences and creature comforts 
we enjoy that the Communist countries do 
not; (2) to get the impact of determination 
that exists there, a determination to supplant 
our elective system of economic and govern- 
mental activity with their monolithic mon- 
strosity that rules by fear. 

The cynical elite who hold the reins know 
that our system is more productive. They 
saw what was going on in West Germany, 
which followed the pattern of federated 
states much like our own, so they sealed the 
border. And what a dismaying thing it is 
to view in the 20th century * * * a people 
(the East Germans) held in bondage by 
armed terror. 

I am sure you have read this before, but 
only when you see it, do you realize that we 
must resist at every turn lest we, too, are 
victims of our own complacency. 

One method of combating the Communists 
distrust of us—for remember they know only 
what they are told by the hard core intellec- 
tuals who run things out of the Kremlin— 
is to join a people-to-people tour from which 
34 of us from Tennessee have just returned. 
W. F. Red“ Moss, Tennessee commissioner of 
agriculture, was in charge. (Another party 
of Tennesseans leaves next month and sim- 
ilar groups are being recruited from all over 
the United States.) 

These are not devoted to tourism. They 
are good-will missions dedicated to improv- 
ing relations between this country and the 
peoples of Europe, especially those under 
Communist direction. 

For a little background: In 1941 the Soviet 
Union imposed a ban on foreign tourists 
which did not end until 1955. Then, in 1956, 
an agreement was reached under the prod- 
ding of President Eisenhower to permit our 
people to visit the Soviets and, in turn, the 
Russians could send equal numbers to the 
United States. 

Thus the people-to-people program came 
into being. Since then, at 2-year intervals, 
the agreement has been renewed. So as a 
member of the PTP group you are actually 
under United States sponsorship and en- 
titled to certain rights. Taking pictures, 
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for example, but not of militarily significant 
things or beings. 

About 2,500 Americans yisited Russia in 
1957 and in a year this number grew to 6,000. 
That figure will be considerably e: this 
year; we saw many Americans in the “open 
cities” which we visited; some on tours, 
others traveling in small groups. 

We had an excellent briefing at Brussels 
on the European situation (and other world 
developments since he has served in a great 
many of our diplomatic stations) from 
Ambassador Douglas MacArthur III, nephew 
of the World War I and Korean hero. 

He traced our disillusionment over devel- 
opments that followed World War II. Our 
unprecedented aid to the Soviet had given 
us hope of amicable relationships but all 
we got was hostility from Stalin. 

So we had to build our defenses against 
further takeover by the Communists and 
the cold war had begun. It is still on. While 
the Russian people seem friendly enough 
for the most part, you have only to consult 
recent stories about efforts to disarm to 
realize the sophisticates in the Kremlin have 
no intention of yielding one iota of power. 

It was also somewhat startling to find, 
on closer examination of the Common Mar- 
ket formed by Germany, Belgium, France, 
Italy, Holland, and Luxembourg, that the 
United States had another, although 
friendlier, competitor for world trade. The 
United States businessman no longer enjoys 
the virtual monopoly left by the destruction 
of industrial Germany, Japan, and other war- 
devastated countries. From now on we must 
get out and sell, use all that United States 
know-how and enterprise or we will find the 
Communist bloc and our European friends 
kicking us out of bed. 

We had flown Belgian Sabena jet from 
New York to Brussels. There we boarded a 
Russian Aerofiot Jet that was parked away 
from all the other planes like a sulking child. 
It proved to be a good one, though, and we 
arrived in Moscow right on the minute. We 
made four flights with Aeroflot and each was 
on time, the flying good and the planes ade- 
quate. You could identify them as copies, or 
improvements, of our own or British planes, 
and they were all equipped for quick adapta- 
tion for military purposes. 

Since the state owns virtually everything 
in the Soviet Union it was not surprising to 
find that Intourist, which was to be our host 
and guide for the next 9 days, was a state 
agency and we had several samples of 
propaganda before we were done with 
Russia. 

Moscow is a huge ant heap of 6 million 
(some say 9) people, all apparently on the 
move. By comparison with our cities there 
are fewer cars. Those we did see looked like 
they were copied from old Buicks and Ply- 
mouths or Chevrolets and Fords. Most were 
taxis. A few for the elite of the Kremlin 
looked like they had been stamped from 
the Packards of 1940. 

You can spot the foreign visitors imme- 
diately, because Russian women are garbed 
in shoddy house dresses, American women 
wouldn’t be caught dead on the street wear- 
ing, and men's suits look like they were as- 
sembled by automobile mechanics. Usually 
the trousers are so wide they must have 
difficulty avoiding getting both legs into one 
pants leg. 

Like our cities, Moscow is having difficulty 
finding room for all the people moving in 
from rural areas. They are building on a 
massive scale, but close inspection reveals a 
lot may be desired in permanency. In fact, 
the hotel where we stayed was completed in 
1957, yet there were bricks falling loose, 
elevators breaking down and the plumbing 
was positively antique. And balky. 

This reads as though I were looking for 
blemishes. I assure you I was not. I wanted 
to be able to alert my countrymen to the 
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successes of Communist enterprise so that 
we might be jarred from some of our com- 
placency. But when the defects are so ap- 
parent, they, too must be reported. And 
the Russians of this era do not build very 
well. 

One of our guides proudly told us the 
Russian Soviet was embarked on a 10-year 
plan that would bring free housing for 
everybody, to be followed by a 10-year plan 
that would provide free transportation. It 
is my observation the transportation plan 
will have to be abandoned in favor of re- 
building the shabby construction of that 
first 10-year plan. 

Of course, we were shown principally the 
things they wanted us to see and our tables 
were always loaded with bread and an abun- 
dance of butter. But even a walk down the 
side streets (we were given much more free- 
dom of movement than I was prepared for) 
revealed well-stocked stores and few queues. 
Those usually were for some special item 
such as we have lineups on occasion. 

We interviewed Deputy Minister of Agri- 
culture Gregori Petrov and he was very frank 
about the concern for the need of expanding 
Russian agriculture. He told us of bold 
planning in areas that did not produce be- 
cause of climatic conditions and freely ad- 
mitted that the incentive system on the 
collective farm was more successful than 
the state-operated farms. 

All land is owned by the state, except for 
small plots of from t4 to 2% acres given the 
collective farmers for gardens for their own 
consumption. 

There is a little puzzlement that should 
be mentioned here, perhaps. The people are 
continually told about the glories of the 
Communist world and its repeated triumphs 
over others, especially us. (We are the tar- 
get for all comparisons and propaganda.) 

Yet the people are told they must expend 
more energy and work more diligently so 
they can surpass the United States. Some 
are beginning to wonder, especially when 
they see so many well-heeled Americans in 
their hotels and shops or even visiting the 
occasional countryside that is available. 

And these small plots of privately owned 
land produce about 15 percent of the mar- 
keted agricultural products on only 3 to 4 
percent of the sown acreage, And remember 
that the output per Soviet farmer is about 
one-eighth that of the American farmer. 

Everybody works in the Russian Soviet. 
The women share physical tasks with the 
men. One collective farm had 3,200 in the 
fields and 1,700 were women. You already 
know the women keep the streets of Moscow 
swept with their antiquated brush brooms. 

Our party viewed both state and collective 
farms. It was unanimous that the collective 
was more efficient and the Soviet officials ad- 
mitted that was the direction agricultural 
production was taking because it afforded 
incentive. 

We could well afford to remember this in 
our contemplation of farm legislation. 
Regimentation and lack of incentive have too 
many followers in our Government. 

It was true in Hungary and Poland, where 
the land is principally owned by the peas- 
ants but operated under collective system 
and “guidance” from the state. The state 
has ways of “influencing” especially in the 
matter of price setting. 

While in Moscow we attended the magnifi- 
cent Bolshoi Ballet. There Khrushchey, 
Mikoyan, Gromyko and some of the other 
Khrushchev cronies appeared. Mr. K. did 
not look his radiant, belligerent self but 
maybe I was reading things into the picture. 

There also is an impressive United Soviet 
Socialist Republic exhibit of economic 
achievements occupying hundreds of acres 
with 300 pavilions drawing huge crowds. 
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Some of our boys thought the animal ex- 
hibits had been around there a long time and 
were hardly representative of the Russian 
Soviet run-of-the-yard stock. 

We asked repeatedly to be able to visit a 
home, in city or on farm, Each time we 
were put off. Even an apartment would 
have satisfied us, but somehow the permis- 
sion never came. The heavy foot traffic 
probably resulted from crowded living condi- 
tions * * the people just took a walk in- 
stead of just sitting around looking at each 
other. One newspaperman told me some- 
times four people, not even members of the 
same family, occupied a room. 

We visited Krasnodar, the heart of rich 
blackland farming enterprises next, and then 
a resort [sic] hotel at Abrao Durso on the 
shores of a beautiful little lake. Here the 
only champagne vineyard and winery of all 
Russia ig situated, so it had its compen- 
sations, 

The Black Sea is only a few kilometers 
away so we took in Novorossisk, also before 
returning to Krasnodar and then Moscow. 

July 4 we arrived in Hungary and H. G. 
Torbert, Jr., chargé d’affaires, had us to his 
home for the Independence Day reception. 
It couldn't have come at a better time, We 
were heartened by the more enthusiastic wel- 
come we had received from Hungarian of- 
ficials but to be on U.S.-owned property on 
July 4 after our recent tour of Russia was 
an occasion not likely to be forgotten by us 
Tennesseans. 

Heartening also was the crowd of Hun- 
garians who collected around the entrance 
to smile and wave as if joining us in spirit. 

Hungary is Communist. Not the Russian 
brand but Communist nonetheless. Even if 
the pressure of Russian troops were removed 
there is doubt in my mind there would be 
a great shift to our form of government. As 
with the Poles and Russians, they did not 
have it too good under their former rulers 
and we cannot expect any great upsurge for 
our side. 

They learn a little of West Germany’s suc- 
cess and they have relatives in the United 
States that get word to them about better 
living here, but I am not optimistic about 
anything happening soon to bring them into 
our league. 

Budapest and Warsaw were cordial and 
Openly scorned the Russians. But they 
knuckle down when the diplomatic game 
starts. Their economies are improving slow- 
ly. We are helping both, Hungary with 
what peaceful means of encouragement we 
can put forward without bringing retalia- 
tion, and Poland with large credits for with- 
drawals from our farm surpluses. 

Polish LOT airlines flew us to Warsaw 
from Budapest and again from Warsaw to 
East Berlin's Schonefeld Airport. The East 
Germans moved in fear and showed little 
interest in our presence. We had a short 
trip through the East German sector, suffi- 
cient to show us the poor condition of their 
farming. 

A spontaneous cheer went up from the 
group when we finally wended our way 
through the redtape and the roadblocks 
separating the two Berlins. West Berlin, 
although surrounded by barbed wire on three 
sides and a horrible wall in front, was cheer- 
ful, hospitable and inspiring in its indomit- 
able spirit. 

They have trade relations with East Ger- 
many for two reasons: They are surrounded 
by it and they want an outlet for the sur- 
plus products that are building up. The 
wall, about which everybody knows, does not 
keep products from passing freely at the 
check points. The irony is that the people 
trying to get out of East Berlin are some- 
times shot, 

And the East Berliners were told that 
West Berlin built the wall. 
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At one time as many as 2,000 East Berliners 
a day were fleeing the Red paradise to refuge 
in West Berlin. It was too obvious that free 
enterprise was to be preferred to the Soviet- 
type government. So world opinion was 
risked because East Berlin was losing its 
workers and would soon be a greater waste- 
land than it is. 

Of course you have heard of the contrast 
between the two: West Berlin more than 60 
percent restored, East Berlin hardly patched 
up adequately, let alone showing anything 
of the vast reconstruction to the west. 

In 1947 I saw the terribie destruction of 
Berlin while working for a short time with 
Gen. Lucius Clay, a venerated saint to West 
Berliners. The tremendous accomplishments 
of West Berliners and the cowed, listless ef- 
forts of East Berliners underscored the differ- 
ence when men are free and when they must 
work under guns. 

West Germany is prosperous. It has made 
alliances with the French, which I never be- 
lieved to see. Great things are stirring in 
that direction and the Kremlin crowd is 
crying Fascist and imperialist with all its 
might. But to no avail; the West is pros- 
pering. 

We found some of the same coolness in 
Paris as we encountered in Brussels. For 
the same reasons: our failure to support 
them in their colonial difficulties. However, 
we haven't done much for either lately and 
that may have something to do with it. 
Considering the times we have come to the 
rescue of both France and Belgium it would 
seem there would be a little more warmth. 

However, the role of leader is not always 
the position of being cherished and we must 
be reconciled. We cannot buy friends in 
Europe or in this hemisphere. 

As someone has said, “An expert is one 
who has been in a country less than 20 days 
or more than 20 years.“ So I shall try some 
conclusions whether or not they are in de- 
mand: 

Russian construction and agriculture leave 
much to be desired, Remember, however, 
that the precepts of Lenin still prevail: 
“Use any means to gain your ends.” One 
official made an oblique reference to that in 
admitting trying to copy our methods. They 
are in yast numbers (25 million casualties 
in the last war yet they still swarm the 
cities) and they have chosen domination of 
this country as their goal. 

Transportation by air is tops but much of 
their other equipment is tied up in moving 
missile and satellite supplies. We were 
scheduled to go to Rostov but the visit was 
suddenly canceled, a report being there is 4 
satellite project nearby. We must continue 
to try to get through to the Russian people 
for the Communist elite know they do not 
fight with vigor unless the homeland has 
been invaded. And somehow the people get 
the idea we do not want war or any part of 
their territory. 

Hungary and Poland may be more defiant 
as time goes on; East Germany looked com- 
pletely whipped. The contrast with West 
Germany has Khrushchev worried but he has 
plenty of divisions and a lot of hardware for 
war. Unquestionably there has been a loos- 
ening of restrictions and the farther you get 
trom Moscow the friendlier the air. 

Again, though, under the Communist sys- 
tem the climate can change pretty fast- 
(That Berlin wall was thrown up overnight 
and reinformed very swiftly when people 
began leaping it.) 

At any rate, like I said at the beginning, 
meeting the people is the best way to con- 
vince them we are not a bunch of war- 
mongers. So go behind the Iron Curtain it 
you are able, Take your wife, too, if you can 
They certainly share the work with the 
women. 
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Court Restricts Government, Not Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Supreme Court decision in the 
New York school prayer case has caused 
great concern throughout the Nation. 
Many people have commented on it, and 
Our congressional mail has been heavy. 

Mr. William Spear, editor of the Fort 
Myers News-Press, in an editorial dated 
June 28, has written that the Court re- 
stricts Government, not citizens. As an 
example of the reaction in Florida to 
the Court decision, I include Mr. Spear's 
editorial at this point in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 


Court Restricts GOVERNMENT, Not CITIZENS 


Critics of the Supreme Court’s school 
Prayer decision are making violent and bit- 
ter attacks on it—as they have every right 
to do under the first amendment which the 
decision upheld. But much of the criticism 
seems based om misunderstanding of just 
What it was that the Court said. 

The Court has seen “fit to abolish God 
from the lives of the people of this coun- 
try.“ saya Justice Millard Caldwell, of the 
Florida Supreme Court. 

Tt ls a decision “denying the privilege 
Of prayer to God under law," says Cardinal 
McIntyre, of Los Angeles. 

It forbids “the expression of even the 
Simplest acknowledgment of a belief in 
Jod.“ says Senator Watnace F. BENNETT, of 
Utah, a Mormon elder. 

“The Court is denying freedom of re- 
ligion to children in school,” commented 
a Fort Myers woman. 

Not at all; the Court did none of these 
things. It's unfortunate that the exigencies 
Of headline writing—big letters in small 
Space—required the headlines in most pa- 
Pers to say that the Supreme Court barred 
Prayers in public, schools. It didn’t. It 

the Government—in this case the 
New York Board of Regents, which runs the 
Schools—from requiring, recommending, or 
Sponsoring prayers in public schools, There's 
& big difference. 

Any children who want to say prayers in 
School, or whose parents want them to, can 
Say them. They can offer any prayer they 
Want to, including the epecific prayer that 

in this case. They can say prayers 

in the schoolbus, on the playground, in the 
ls, even in their seats in the classroom 
ore or after the lesson. The teachers and 
Principals can pray, too. Anybody can say 
any prayer he wants to anywhere, anytime. 

The Court’s ruling was not directed at the 
Citizens but at the Government. It didn't 
tell citizens that they must or must not do 
anything. It told the Government. It told 
it that Government must not sponsor a spe- 
eine prayer to be said in public schools. 

Citizens cherishing freedom of religion 
Should welcome, not deplore, this restriction 
On government. Our written Constitution 
Was framed by men who had firsthand 
knowledge, as our generation of Americans 
does not, of the evils and oppression that 

come from state-sponsored religion. 

y were determined that the United States 

Of America should be a free country, with 
‘very citizen free to think what he pleases, to 
his thoughts, and to worship his God, 
Whatever his God might be, or refuse to 
p anybody's God if that was his wish. 

To this end they wrote into the Constitution 
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certain restrictlons—not on the citizens but 
on the Government. It is to one of these 
restrictions on the Government that the 
Supreme Court's ruling is directed, leaving 
citizens free to pray in school or elsewhere 
or perform any other devotions they may 
wish to their God. 


Competition for Defense Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, this 
week a number of Midwestern Con- 
gressmen voiced dissatisfaction with a 
report by the Defense Department en- 
titled “Changing Patterns of Defense 
Procurement.” The report showed a 
concentration of basic research and 
applied research and weapons develop- 
ment contracts on the east and west 
coasts during the past year. 

As a matter of fact, Senator Frank 
J. Lavuscue, of Ohio, stated that he did 
not believe that all the brains in the 
counrty are centered in California, New 
York, and Massachusetts, and argued for 
more defense contracts for the State of 
Ohio. I do not blame the Senator for 
trying to aid Ohio, and I also agree that 
we have no corner on the brain market. 
I point out the fact that while much of 
the research brainpower in the country 
seems to be concentrated on the east 
coast, I believe that other States have 
received their fair share of the defense 
dollar. 

I would like to address myself to the 
interpretation of the phrase “fair share.” 
It seems to me that the phrase “fair 
share” should be viewed in light of Sec- 
retary McNamara’s statement of the 
criteria used by the Department of De- 
fense in the awarding of defense con- 
tracts. Secretary McNamara said that 
the first and paramount objective of the 
Defense Department is to acquire weap- 
ons and materials which fully meet qual- 
itative, authoritative and delivery re- 
quirements at the lowest overall cost. 
The dialog among the representatives 
of the various States should be viewed 
with this basic objective in mind. Con- 
tracts should continue to be awarded on 
the basis of the best quality at the low- 
est cost to the American taxpayer, not 
merely on the basis of equalizing the de- 
fense dollar among the various States. 

I believe that there are sound reasons 
as to why Massachusetts and California 
receive more than one-half of the re- 
search and development and test and 
evaluation contracts. A report written 
far from either coast, at the Graduate 
Research Center of the Southwest at 
Dallas, Tex., concisely states the reasons 
why these two States receive such a high 
percentage of the research contracts: 

Management planners, in considering sites 
for new or expanded facilities, have found 
that the availability of trained minds over- 
shadows even such factors as the labor mar- 
ket, water supply, and power resources. 
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Such a migration arises from the need by 
industry for access to persons with advanced 


who ean transact the new science 
into vastly improved or wholly new products. 


It seems to me neither mysterious nor 
unfair why many firms should choose 
Massachusetts as the site where their 
business is most likely to prosper. The 
Bay State has merited its reputation as 
a center of learning in the United States. 
Our institutions of higher learning 
annually produce some of the Nation's 
most outstanding scientists, business- 
men, engineers, doctors, and lawyers. 

The merit system is the only sensible 
and logical manner in which to award 
our defense contracts. The Department 
of Defense's advice to States seeking de- 
fense contracts is worth repeating: 

Local initiative seeking defense business 
must direct itself to the creation capability 
responsive to the exacting needs of modern 
warfare. 

Communities which fail to recognize this 
fact, and which fail to energize and mobi- 
lize their institutions to adjust to it, can- 
not reasonably anticipate a major role In fu- 
ture defense procurement. 


The press may play an important role 
in keeping the public informed and 
spurring local initiative. The Boston 
Globe and the Boston Herald-Traveler 
are to be commended for their contin- 
uing depthful analysis of the defense and 
space contract problems besetting the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
These papers have discussed these is- 
sues in highly responsible manner. I 
would like to insert at this time an ar- 
ticle by Peter Greengough in the Boston 
Globe on July 24, 1962, as an example of 
the penetrating and informative treat- 
ment of the defense contract question: 
CALIFORNIA Worrrep Over COMPETITION— 

Pears Loss oy No. 1 Spor IN SPACE AND 

DEFENSE WorkK—Bay Strate Has EDGE IN 

Lanor Costs 

(By Peter B. Greenough) 

Los ANGELES.—Uneasy hangs the head that 
wears the mantle of success. California, the 
champ in space and defense work, is dis- 
tinctly worried about holding on to what 
she has. 

Efforts of Massachusetts and other East- 
ern States to wean away this business are 
not going unnoticed here. 

Just as the Globe recently assayed this 
area’s status in space, so are Los Angeles 
newspapers about to feel the economic pulse. 
Pressure, too, is being applied in Washington. 

In response to questioning from Cali- 
fornia Congressman, Deputy Secretary of 
Defense Roswell L. Gilpatric has just given 
assurance that there are, to quote the Los 
Angeles Times, no intentions of moving any 
defense research or production work out of 
California. 

Then he inserted a curious qualifier, which 
only adds to the queasiness here: 

“When need arises for new types of studies 
or equipment that can’t be handled by ex- 
isting facilities in California or other States, 


economic conditions in other parts of this 


country will be considered.” 

Up to now, Congress has barred the Penta- 
gon from awarding defense contracts on 
any basis other than who can do the best 
job, at the lowest price. Gilpatric empha- 
sized that California makes out better be- 
cause of cost and quality performances. 

Let's consider that cost element. A great 
strike threat currently hangs over southern 
California's aerospace industries (the walk- 
out is suspended for 60 days through the 
President's peacemaking efforts). 
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If there is a new wage settlement, un- 
questionably it will place further strain on 
a competitive labor cost position already 
working against California. 

Consider this study, conducted for the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston by Scott 
Pardee, a doctoral candidate at MIT. Pardee 
examined wage rates in 18 representative 
jobs in firms doing specialized skilled tech- 
nical work, such as in space components 
Manufacture. His index is based on the 
average hourly wage rate per employee: 
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Outside of Dallas and Minneapolis, Boston 
is in a better position to compete on a labor 
cost basis than any place else in the country. 

It is somewhat more costly to do work 
in Los Angeles. Distinctly more so around 
the San Francisco-Oakland area, Therefore 
you wonder a bit about claims being made 
for California costs, which are in for an even 
higher turn. 

If the coast lacks on this score, It definitely 
has other tangibles which make it terribly 
hard on the would-be competition. 

An outfit like Lockheed alone is the 
“equivalent of any one of the NASA labora- 
tories.” This assessment comes from T. 
Keith Glennan, former NASA chief. 

Literally armies of engineers and techni- 
clans are maintained by the big airframe 
industries here. According to Dr. Earl P. 
Stevenson, president of the Greater Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, these firms today are: 

“Overstocked on engineers and managers. 
They have hundreds of millions of dollars 
In projects outstanding, so they actually have 
to inventory a lot of capability and personnel. 
The thing ls out of control. They have re- 
sources and people on the shelf.” 

At, it might be added, enormous expense 
to the U.S. taxpayer. 

But this is not by nature of complaint. It 
merely spotlights what Boston is up against 
and the odds stacked against us. 

An economic phenomenon taking place 
here in California has its counterpart in 


In past, a huge company would keep the 
fat part of a contract for itself and then 
farm out, to hundreds of smaller outfits, 
much of the components work. 

Now the big boys have begun keeping a 
good bit of this sub stuff to themselves, or 
“in-house.” 

The motivation is not entirely toward 
greater financial gain. Complexity of today’s 
aerospace systems requires closer control 
and guidance of all manufacturing phases, 
Nevertheless, it has smaller suppliers around 
Los Angeles in a tizzy. x 

With good reason. “The future,” Fortune 
magazine recently observed, "seems to hold 
fewer and bigger space contracts, leading to 
fewer and larger companies doing more 
things. Mergers are likely among the swarms 
of smaller firms, Competition may halve the 
present number of major aerospace com- 
panies before 1970.“ 

So even where things, to us back East, look 
best, there is uncertainty and worry. The 
push toward space is anything but a uni- 
versal joyride. 
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Disaster Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr, WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
several counties of agricultural upstate 
New York have now been declared a 
drought disaster area and will in due 
course undoubtedly qualify for libera- 
lized agricultural loans. While com- 
mendable in itself, I have serious doubts 
that increased indebtedness even under 
the most liberal terms, will extend suf- 
ficient and timely aid to the stricken 
area. 

Earlier in the session I had the honor 
of cosponsoring a bill which has now 
been enacted into law, enabling the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to fur- 
nish Government-owned and stored 
grains for the emergency relief of birds 
and other wildlife in disaster areas dur- 
ing periods of severe winter weather and 
the like. 

I have now introduced a similar bill 
designed to make use of some of our 
stored surplus feed grains in disaster 
drought areas, without charge except 
for transportation, to sustain the herds 
of these hard-pressed farmers. 

In urging the President and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for prompt action, 
my attention has been called to a very 
pertinent editorial of the Poughkeepsie 
Journal and under unanimous consent, 
I include it herewith: 

Cows Can't EAT REDTAPE 

Arguments against Government controls 
come home again in the condition faced by 
Dutchess County’s hard-pressed dairy farm- 
ers who are forced to seek every avallable bit 
of pastureland or supplemental hay in the 
face of a severe drought. 

With the county designated as a disaster 
area by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, a full week after the plea went out 
from here, lands were opened to farmers 
which have been diverted or placed in the 
Federal soil bank which means they were 
taken out of crop production, under con- 
tract with the Government. 

The lands were opened—but they can't 
be used yet. Preliminary reports said that 
the farmer wishing to use the lands must 
apply to his local Agriculture Stabilization 
and Conservation Committee for release of 
the acreage. The applications then are to 
be sent to Washington for approval, returned 
to the local ASO office. Then the lands will 
be freed if the applications are approved. 

If home control were involved here, the 
land in question would have cattle grazing 
now. 

In the words of the State ASC director: 
“I don't know how’ long it will take“ to get 
the emergency program moving. 

How effective Dutchess County’s retired 
acreage will be in offsetting consequences 
of the drought is questionable in the first 
place. 

There is a lesson involved, too, if course 
in addition to the desirability of home rule. 
It is that with all agriculture’s advances, 
nature continues to have a forceful voice 
in the production of the soil. 
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Officials at State University of Iowa Sup- 
port House Joint Resolution 818 To 
Award Medal of Merit to Citizens Who 
Have Made Significant Contributions 
to the Humanities and the Arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. Speaker, of - 
ficials of the State University of Iowa 
have been most generous in their sup- 
port of the resolution I have introduced 
to award a Medal of Merit to the citizens 
of our country who have made signifi- 
cant contributions in the humanities and 
the arts. Dr. Virgil Hancher, president 
of the university, has made a wonderful 
statement supporting this proposal. 
This statement has already appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Since re- 
ceiving his letter, I have received letters 
from Mr. John C. Weaver, vice president 
and dean of the graduate college at the 
State university; Mr. Earl Harper, di- 
rector of the school of fine arts at Iowa; 
and Mr. Dewey B. Stuit, dean of the 
college of liberal arts. I am proud to 
place these letters in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. The State University of 
Iowa has made many great contribu- 
tions of its own in these fields and to 
have the backing of these gentlemen is 
of tremendous value to my effort to se- 
cure approval for the medal of merit. 

The letters follow: 

STATE UNIVERSITY or IOWA, 
Iowa Crry, IOWA, 
July 19, 1962. 
Representative Frep SCHWENGEL, 
116 House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ScHwENGEL: I am very favorably 
impressed with your effort to establish a 
national award for significant contributions 
to the humanities and the arts. The over- 
whelming preoccupation of our Nation with 
the progress of the sciences has surely en- 
dangered the proper advance of the human- 
ities and the arts and I very much favor an 
attempt to give appropriate national recog- 
nition to excellence in these fields of intel- 
lectual endeavor. I sincerely hope that your 
plan will have a favorable reception in the 
Congress. 

Indeed I think our thoughts might well go 
even further in the. general direction which 
your resolution suggests. There could be 
very real merit in giving serious considera- 
tion to a national humanities foundation or 
to the broadening of the support now pro- 
vided to the National Science Foundation 
in order to permit this agency to encompass 
the humanities and the creative arts. AS 
I am sure you know, the enormous Federal 
subsidy of the sciences has brought some 
very difficult imbalances of scholarly support 
into our institutions of higher education. 
Our universities must not fall to meet their 
obligations for the support of all fields of 
knowledge and the education of whole men 
and women, Every scientific and technologic 
advance creates philosophic problems and 
we must constantly tend with equal vigilance 
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to the needs of all branches of learning and 
not permit an improper balance of emphasis 
in the recognizably important areas of sci- 
ence and technology. 
Sincerely, 
Jonn C. WEAVER, 
Vice President and Dean. 


ETATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, 
Iowa Crry, Iowa, 
July 19, 1962. 
Representative FRED ScHWENGEL, 
116 House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 2 

My Drar Mr. ScHWENGEL: Those of us who 
are particularly interested in the educational 
program in the fine arts here at the State 
University of Iowa are heartened and en- 
couraged by the joint resolution recently 
introduced by yourself recommending estab- 
lishment of a national award for those who 
have won distinction in the fields of the 
humanities and the arts. 

I am certain that not only the cultural 
Ute of our people, but in the highest sense 
of the term, the spiritual aspirations of 
Men and women will be well served by the 
establishment of such an award in recogni- 
tion of achievement, particularly in the fine 
arts. I have become more and more con- 
vinced as the years have gone by and as I 
have had more experience with art and ar- 
tists that in the fine arts we have an effec- 
tive bridge from the realm of hardheaded 
Practical affairs to that of a conviction that 
Our lives and the world in which we live 
them are dominated by a creative and reg- 
nant divine intelligence. 

Sincerely yours, 
EARL E. HARPER. 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, 
Iowa Crry, Iowa, 
July 23, 1962. 

The Honorable FreD ScHWENGEL, 
116 House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE SCHWENGEL: We of 
the college of liberal arts at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa should like to commend you 
for your effort to establish a national award 
3 contributions to the human- 

Although we applaud and endorse the 
Federal Government's interest in and sup- 
Port of the sciences (which are, of course, an 
Integral part of the college of liberal arts) 
We feel that the humanities and social 
Sciences are equally deserving of considera- 
tion and that the support of these fields 
is in the national interest. 

Thank you for your personal interest and 
Support. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dewey B. Srurr. 
Dean. 


Inspiring Sketch of a Great Church 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL. 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
Cluding an inspiring sketch of the his- 
tory of the Catholic Presbyterian 
Church, whose members, in the early 
days of the Nation, contributed so much 
to the freedom of this Nation and the 
Conquering of the British in the Revo- 
lutionary War. Since that time, the 
Members and descendants of members 
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have continued to be patriotic God-fear- 
ing Americans, and I ‘commend to all 
who read this the lesson of greatness 
and inspiration from this story. 

This is a reprint from the Chester 
News, Chester, S.C., of Wednesday, July 
25, 1962: 

Many Farras Mave Up EARLY CATHOLIC 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
(By Anne Collins) 


Catholic Presbyterian Church is the oldest 
church of any denomination, so far as is 
known, in Chester County. It is located 
about 15 miles southeast of Chester on 
Little Rocky Creek. 

There is a difference of opinion as to 
whether Catholic was organized in 1759 or 
1770, but early historians agree that Rev. 
William Richardson organized it and sup- 
plied it over a period of 10 years. He 
preached on weekdays when unable to serve 
on the Sabbath. 

Dr. George Howe's “History of the Presby- 
terlan Church in South Carolina“ has the 
following account of the organization of 
Catholic: 

“Tradition informs us that the white men 
were settled on Catawba River, near the 
mouth of Rocky Creek, as early as 1742. 
It this is true, we should suppose it 
could only be the settlement of some ad- 
venturous Indian traders quite in advance 
of the white population. 

“In about 1751 or 1752, there was an emi- 
gration from Pennsylvania of Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians, and from Virginia some for- 
mer members of the Church of England. 
The progress of the settlement was slow 
until 1755, when in consequence of Brad- 
dock's defeat and the incursion of the In- 
dians, the whole area of upper Carolina be- 
gan to receive refugees from Pennsylvania 
and Virginia.” 

These settlers opened communications 
with their friends and families in Ireland 
and brought on a direct immigration from 
that country that reached its height per- 
haps in 1768. Each man 21 years old or 
over received a bounty grant of 100 acres 
of land as a head right, and an additional 50 
acres for each member of his family. 

The principal inhabitants active in or- 

the church congregation were 
Thomas Garrett, John Lee, Alexander Mc- 
Keown, and Hugh McDonald. Their efforts 
were directed by Reverend Richardson, who 
gave the name of “Catholic” to the fledgling 
church, because of the many denomina- 
tions represented. Richardson did not visit 
the Waxhaws until 1758, nor take charge of 
that congregation until 1759. This is said 
to be the organization date of Waxhaw 
Presbyterian Church. 

From May 1759 until 1773, a period of 
14 or 15 years, Covenanters or Reformed 
Presbyterians, Associates and Presbyterians 
worshiped together according to the rec- 
ords. The meeting place was on Little Rocky 
Creek and the name given to the meeting 
house—as the Church of Dissenters was 
then called—was “Catholic.” The congre- 
gation applied to the Reverend William 
Richardson in May of 1759 and were told 
that if they would build a house he would 
preach for them. They built a general 
meeting house on the Rocky Mount Road 
some 15 miles southeast of the town of 
Chester. Hewn puncheons were used for 
seats, and Richardson supplied the church 
on a part-time basis until his death in 1771. 

The Chester District became the strong- 
hold of Covenanterism in the South. In 
1750, soon after the removal of the Reverend 
Alexander Craighead Society at Octorare, 
Pa., members of the society along with other 
Covenanters from Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, settled in the region. 

Among those were Hugh and John Mc- 
Donald who settled along Rocky Creek and 
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were the pioneers of Chester District. John 
McDonald and his wife were both killed by 
the Cherokee Indians in 1761, and their 
children carried off as prisoners. Other 
founders of Catholic Church named in old 
records are John Balley who gave a 3-acre 
lot to build the church on and who later 
had a 100-acre land grant on Rocky Creek, 
the families of Steele, Brown, King, Corder, 
Culp, Curry, Dunn, Nixon, McCalla, Hemp- 
hill, Harbison, Johnson, Coulter, and Harper, 
and others whose names were lost. 

After Reverend Richardson's death, Rev. 
Willlam Martin, a Covenanter minister who 
arrived with other Irish emigrants became 
Catholics minister. Records show that 
Reverend Martin landed at Charleston on 
January 6, 1773, on the ship Lord Don Luce, 
with many emigrants, to settle on Rocky 
Creek. He was invited to serve Catholic 
soon after his arrival, and as a large number 
of his former congregation in Ireland came 
to America with him, they also were a part 
of his flock at Catholic. Among this number 
were the McCaws, Cherrys, Stinsons, Ander- 
sons, Martins, Knoxes, Pedens, McDills, 
Chestnuts, Hicklss, Moffats, and others 
whose descendants were not identified with 
the history of Catholic. 

Reverend Martin preached at Catholic for 
several years but was dismissed for intem- 
perance. In spite of this besetting sin, he 
preached with so much force and convic- 
tion for the Whig cause he roused the whole 
Rocky Creek section to the defense of their 
country. To him the early historians give 
credit for the fighting Scotch-Irish of Rocky 
Creek and their part in the success of the 
Colonial cause at the battle of Kings Moun- 
tain, 

About this time, the Reverend James 
Campbell from Cape Fear came into the 
settlement and was called by the congrega- 
tion, which he served for several years. Dur- 
ing the stormy period of the Revolution, 
Catholic was without a regular pastor. The 
Reverend John Simpson, of Fishing Creek, 
occasionally preached there and adminis- 
tered the sacraments of the Lord's Supper 
and baptism of the children. 

A missionary, the Reverend John Temple- 
ton, served Catholic and Purity churches 
for a short while and was succeeded by the 
Reverend Hugh Morrison. In 1788 the con- 
gregation at Catholic erected a new and 
commodious framehouse sufficiently large 
to accommodate the whole congregation. 

The Reverend Robert McColluch became 
pastor of Catholle in 1794, and with the 
exception of a few years, served the con- 

until his death in 1824. He with 
his wife, who was Mary Simonton, of Iredell 
County, N.C., sleep in the churchyard at 
Catholic. 

On the 24th of December 1827, Catholic 
received by deed, from James McCalla, a 
son of the church, an additional 3 acres of 
land, with plat attached, adjoining the origi- 
nal 3 acres on which the church was built, 
giving the congregation a 6-acre plot. This 
deed was made to “James Harbison, Esq. 
James Ferguson, George Brown, William Cor- 
der, Thos. Peden, and David Jamieson, the 
ruling committee In behalf of the church 
called Catholic belonging to the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica, and their successors in office.” 

The Reverend Leroy Davies, a son of the 
Reverend John Davies, for many years pas- 
tor of neighboring Fishing Creek church, 
served the church from 1827 until 1839. At 
this time Catholic had a membership of over 
300. 


During the pastorate of the Reverend 
Davies, the congregation leased for 10 years 
the Brick Church which the Covenanters 
had abandoned when they emigrated to the 
Northwest in 1831. Here the upper part of 
the membership of Catholic worshipped for 
10 years, after which time the Brick Church 
was leased to Hopewell A. R. P. Church, 
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Eider Hugh White, living in this part of 
the congregation, in 1843 deeded to Catholic 
a 3-acre lot on which the other half of 
the flock had already erected a large frame 
building in which to worship. 

From 1843 to 1847, this church was called 
Upper Catholic, as the earlier organization 
up there had been known, and the church 
minutes recorded in the book of the mother 
church, Catholic. 

In 1847, the Upper Church asked for a 
separate organization and their request was 
approved by both the Presbytery and by 
Catholic. They were granted a certificate 
listing names of all the members and ser- 
vants affiliated with the Upper Church. The 
name was changed from Upper Catholic to 
Pleasant Grove. 

In the year 1839, the congregation of 
Catholic bought from James McDowell 5 
additional acres of land. With 11 acres in 
their possession, they began plans to build 
a large brick church. This church, the third 
in Catholic’s history, is the present building. 
It was finished and dedicated soon after the 
Reverend William Banks became pastor of 
Catholic in 1941. 

The church history records an interesting 
sidelight on the building of the church: 
On October 30, 1833, during the fall term of 
court, David Lyle, an alien from Ireland, and 
the Reverend Robert T. Russell, subjects of 
the King of Great Britain, came into open 
court and made application to become citi- 
zens of the United States of America,”—and 
Were admitted. The minutes of session gave 
a detailed account of how David Lyle, an 
undertaker by profession, helped with the 
bullding of the new church, 


Extensions of Prayer Verdict Are To Be 
Feared 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the public reaction to the Supreme 
Court decision regarding the New York 
State school prayer case has been wide- 
spread. Florida is no exception, and our 
mail on this important matter has been 
very heavy. 

Editor Harvel Call, of the Pompano 
Beach Sun-Sentinel, has expressed his 
views in an editorial dated June 27. He 
points out some of the dangers in the 
Court decision, as well as the danger of 
what may follow if the will of the major- 
ity of our people be forgotten by the 
Court. He says: 

The people, in the last analysis, run this 
country and have the final say. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I insert Mr, Call’s editorial at this point 
in the RECORD: 

VIEWED EDITORIALLY: AMENDMENT CAN OVER- 
RULE COURT BAN ON PRAYER 
(By Harvey A. Call) 

The decision of the U.S, Supreme Court 
banning school prayers brings to mind one 
of the most significant scenes at Calvary on 
the first Good Friday. 

Christ, slumped and exhausted on His 
cross, summoned the strength to raise His 
head heavenward and beseech His Father to 


oe them “for they know not what they 
o.” 
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And, it appears forgiveness should be 
sought for the six Justices who joined in 
the majority opinion “for they know not 
what they do.” 

It is extremely doubtful if any decision 
in the history of the Supreme Court has run 
more counter to the wishes of the vast ma- 
jority of the people and sound reasoning, 

Coupled with that is the fact it comes at 
an inopportune time—when the free world 
is waging a desperate fight against the god- 
less concepts of communism. 

It is most difficult for the average person 
to conceive of any danger to the United 
States being involved in pupils reciting the 
optional regents’ prayer approved in 1951 for 
New York State schools. 

“Almighty God, we acknowledge our de- 
pendence upon Thee, and we beg Thy bless- 
ings upon us, our parents, our teachers and 
our country,” the prayer reads. 

All but the few atheists and agnostics 
among us share a belief in a Supreme Being 
and can join in a prayer as nonsectarian, 
nondenominational as this. 

And there was no compulsion in New York 
State that nonbelievers join in the prayer. 

Yet, the Supreme Court finds it wrong, 
something that must be prohibited by law. 

This runs counter to the general concepts 
of law. 

Almost universally, our laws are enacted to 
protect society from those who would act in 
a manner to harm the best interests of the 
great majority of people. 

There was a time when laws related di- 
rectly to the customs and modes of the peo- 
ple. The judgment of the majority, what 
was considered good and bad, provided the 
basis for legal restraints being placed on 
actions of those who might not be inclined 
to conform. 

These aspects, of course, are not involved 
in the least in the school prayer ban. 

The great majority of Americans share a 
belief in an Almighty God; they see nothing 
wrong in acknowledging man's dependence 
on Him, and they favor seeking His bless- 
ings on all of us and the things we do. 

Yet the six Justices of the Supreme Court 
were able to stretch this into a violation of 
the first amendment of the Bill of Rights. 

That amendment is headed: “Religious 
establishment prohibited. Freedom of 
speech, of the press, and right to petition.” 

Short and to the point, the text reads: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of a religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press; or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble and 
to petition the government for a redress of 
grievances.” 

Justice Hugo Black and his colleagues in- 
terpret this as denying any government the 
freedom to designate an official prayer which 
individuals may recite if they so choose. 

The sole ray of sanity in the Supreme 
Court’s action was the dissenting decision of 
Justice Stewart Potter who termed the ma- 
jority action “wrong.” 

"I cannot see how any official religion is 
established by letting those who want to 
say a prayer say it. To the contrary, to 
deny the wish of these schoolchildren to 
join in reciting this prayer is to deny them 
the opportunity of sharing in the spiritual 
heritage of this Nation,” Justice Potter 
declared. 

A great deal more could be said on the 
subject. The important point is the decision 
constitutes the law of the land, at least for 
the present. So what is to be done about it? 

The Supreme Court has usurped lawmak- 
ing activities, and we, the people, have sat 
back and taken it. 

But we do not have to accept what the 
Supreme Court decrees. That tribunal is 
not superior to the people and their wishes. 

Our Constitution affords us the right to 
amend the document to incorporate provi- 
sions and powers we may want in it. 
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If we wish that school prayers be per- 
mitted, we can amend the Constitution 
specifying this. We can override the 
Supreme Court. 

We suggest that be done as a means of 
furthering the will of the people. Further, 
it is high time the Supreme Court be re- 
minded that the people, in the last analysis, 
run this country and have the final say. 


FDA Caution Protects Consumers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, I know of 
no better evidence of the valuable serv- 
ices performed by the Food and Drug 
Administration of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare than the 
recent disclosures of side effects pro- 
duced by a new tranquilizer drug. 

As my colleagues know FDA wisely de- 
termined that the available information 
was insufficient to support claims that 
this drug could be used freely without 
injurious side effects. As a result, this 
drug was not licensed for sale in the 
United States. 

In this connection, I include here an 
editorial from the Illinoian-Star, a daily 
newspaper published in Beardstown, Ill.: 
[From the Beardstown (Ill.) Mlinolan-Star] 

FDA Enows BEST 


Do you recall the cranberry controversy 
of 1960 when the Federal Drug Administra- 
tion was criticized for banning the sale of 
cranberries which had been exposed to a 
spray that was considered detrimental to 
the health of humans? 

Cranberry merchants howled especially 
loud since the disclosure preceded the 
Thanksgiving and Christmas holidays. 
Some citizens bragged about eating cran- 
berries anyway. Most persons avoided 
cranberries until they were deemed safe by 
the Food and Drug Administration. 

That same fall Dr. Frances Oldham Kel- 
sey of the FDA declined to license a tran- 
quilizer drug that had a booming market 
in West Germany. Its advantages as a sleep- 
inducer were that there was no hangover 
and no danger in overdosage, It was sold 
in Britain, Portugal and Canada. 

But Dr. Kelsey considered thalidomide a 
“peculiar drug.“ She considered the back- 
ground material concerning tests and re- 
sults inadequate to support the claims of no 
side effects. She kept postponing licensing 
the sale of the drug in the United States, 
and justifiably so. 

Now it has been withdraw. from the world 
market, after thousands of children were 
born with an arm missing, sometimes with 
no arms or legs, sometimes with three limbs. 
The deformities were traced to the drug 
used by women within 20 to 40 days after 
conception. More such deformed births will 
occur within the year. Children born to 
mothers who took the drug stand a two 
out of five chance of being deformed, The 
death rate of those so deformed is two out 
of three. 

Thanks to the caution of Dr. Kelsey and 
the FDA the drug was not sold in the United 
States, and American children were pro- 
tected in the prenatal period. 

The American public not only owes a 
debt of gratitude to Dr. Kelsey, but should 
be convinced by now that the FDA knows 
best. r 
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General Patton’s Premonition 
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HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 26,1962 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the unbe- 
Uevable, fantastic, and incredible stu- 
Pidity of our Washington leadership dur- 
ing World War I remains an absolute 
Mystery. It defies explanation. 

The vast majority of even the enlisted 
men in Germany, in 1945, knew we should 
have gone to Berlin and Prague and se- 
Cured the peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I wished then and thous- 
ands of times since that our leaders in 
Washington had consulted more with 
Men like Patton and MacArthur. 

The following article appeared in the 
July issue of the American Legion mag- 
azine: 

GENERAL PATTÖN'S PREMONITION 
(Ey Larry G. Newman) 

May 8, 1945, began as we knew it would 
at the press camp of the U.S. 3d Army in 
Regensberg, Germany, on the ugly, muddy 
banks of the fabled Danube. 

At about 6 a.m., Col. James Quirk, of Phila- 
Gelphia, Gen. George S, Patton's public re- 
lations officer, advised the war corespond- 
ents that the commanding generel would 
hold a press conference as soon as all the 
reporters could get to Army headquarters. 

In less than half an hour, American, 
French and British correspondents, some of 
Whom had been with General Patton since 
the early days at Kasserine Pass, in North 
Africa, gathered In the warroom of an old 
Wehrmacht building a short distance from 
Our press billet. 

General Patton entered the room followed 
by his faithful English bulldog, Willie. The 
Beneral walked to the situation map; his 
famed twin pistols with the tvory grips on 
each hip, stars on the shoulders of his battle 
jacket, four on each shirt tab, four more on 
his shining helmet liner—20 in all. 

“Gen. Omar Bradley called me a few hours 
ago. The Hun has surrendered,” he said to 
Open the conference. “They're signing the 
Papers at Reims this morning.” 

was no surprise to Patton, nor to us. 
We had known the war was over for days. 
fact, for the 8d Army the war had 

n over since Patton had been shunted 
from his road to Berlin in late March and 
eariy April and sent to “occupy real estate” 
in Bavaria, while the Ruasians captured the 

capital and overran Czechoslovakia. 

Before being ordered to Bavaria, the 3d 

y had been permitted to sideslip a few 
Miles into Czechoslovakia in the vicinity of 


“But only to Pilsen,” Gencral Bradley had 
deen forced to explain to Marshal Ivan 
Stepanovich Koney. Bradley, 12th Army 
Group commanding general, showed the 
Russian general the maximum advance line 
on a mep and explained, We had to go in 
to protect our flank on the Danube.” 

The American forces had been crowded up 
to the Czechoslovakian border for 2 weeks 
OF more but it was not until May 4 that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower had told Bradley to go ahead 
and let Patton and the 3d Army enter 
that Republic which owed so much to the 
United States for its existence. Patton's 
Men got to Pilsen and were headed toward 
de bus when the order came to pull out and 

prepared to “occupy a territory already 
assigned.” 
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Such was the background against which 
General Patton spoke to us on that fateful 
May day, just 17 short but tragic years ago. 

After telling us the details of Bradley's 
call to “Lucky Seven” the nickname by which 
the 3d Army was known, Patton walked 
over to the war map. He pointed slowly to 
the positions of the Red army in Poland, 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Austria, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia and Germany. 

“This war stopped right where it started,” 
Patton sald. “Right in the Hun's backyard 
which is now Hitler’s graveyard. 

“But that’s not the end of this business 
by any means. What the tin-soldier poll- 
ticians in Washington and Paris have man- 
aged to do today is another story you'll be 
writing for a long while if you live, 

“They have allowed us to kick hell out of 
one enemy and at the same time forced us 
to help establish a second one as evil or 
more evil than the first. We have won a 
series of battles, not a war for peace. We're 
headed down another long road to losing 
another peace. 

“This day we have missed another date 
with our destiny, and this time we'll need 
Almighty God's constant help if we're to 
live in the same world with Stalin and his 
murdering cutthroats.” : 

There were tears in General Patton's eyes 
as he recalled “the thousands from north 
Africa to the channel, on the sea, in the alr, 
in the mud and filth, who gave their lives 
in what they believed was the final fight in 
the cause of freedom.” 

“I wonder how the dead will speak today 
when they know that for the firet time in 
centuries we have opened central and west- 
ern Europe to the forces of Genghis Khan,” 
he continued. “I wonder how they feel now 
that they know there will be no peace in our 
times and that Americans, some not yet 
born, will have to fight the Russians tomor- 
row. or 10, 15 or 20 years from tomorrow. 

“We have spent the last months since 
the Battle of the Bulge and the crossing 
of the Rhine stalling, walting for Mont- 
gomery to get ready to attack in the north; 
occupying useless real estate and killing a 
few lousy Huns when we should have been 
in Berlin and Prague. And this 8d Army 
‘could have been. Today we should be tell- 
ing the Russians to go to hell instead of 
hearing them tell us to pull back. We 
should be telling them if they didn’t like it 
to go to hell and invite them to fight. 

“We've defeated one aggressor against 
mankind and established a second far worse, 
more eyil and more dedicated than the 
first.” 

During this tense and dramatic beginning 
of our V-E Day in Regensberg. General Pat- 
ton had mentioned just one free world 
leader by name—Winston Churchill. , 

“Churchill was the only man in a position 
of power who knew what we were walking 
into,” Patton eaid. “He wanted to get into 
the Balkans and central Europe to keep the 
Russians at bay. He wanted to get Into Ber- 
lin and Prague and get to the Baltic coast 
on the north. Churchill had a sense of his- 
tory. Unfortunately, some of our leaders 
were just damn fools who had no idea of 
Russian history. Hell, I doubt if they even 
knew Russia, just less than 100 years ago, 
owned Finland, sucked the blood out of 
Poland, and were using Siberia as a prison 
for their own people. How Stalin must have 
sneered when he got through with them at 
all those phony conferences.” 

When Patton finished there were a few 
questions. One was: What would he do 
now? y 

He sald he wanted to go to the. Pacific 
to fight under Gen. Douglas MacArthur in 
China and Japan. He said he hoped all “my 
correspondents” would come out there to 
help him clean up that war. As an aside he 
wondered: “What a helluva war it would be 
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if Patton, MacArthur, and General (Robert 
E.) Lee ever took charge in Valhalla.” 

As he signed autographs and was photo- 
graphed with “his” correspondents, Patton 
dropped one more prediction: 

Don't be surprised if they haven't 

agreed to let the Russians come into that 
war in the Pacific. That would just about 
fix us up for another war in that direction 
before many moons pass.” How right he 
was. 
All this was off the record. We had not 
been able to quote Patton since he landed 
in Normandy. No one blamed General 
Bradley who had put the “muzzle” on, be- 
cause we knew the order had been inspired 
& long way from the fighting front, 

Later in the afternoon I went with Cor- 
nelſus J. Ryan, author of the recent historic 
bestseller about D-Day, “The Longest Day,” 
to Patton’s trailer to bid him goodbye. We 
were heading toward Salzburg and Vienna 
looking for stories. 

General Patton's striker, M. Sgt. William 
Mecks, greeted us at the traller screen door. 

Inside, resting in his stockinged feet, Gen- 
eral Patton was thumbing through a yolume 
on Napoleon's campaigns in Europe, He 
had also been reading from an account of 
Caesar’s forays centuries before. 

Looking up as we walked in, he said: 

“Remember what I told you that day un- 
der the Black Gate in Trier?” 

Both of us remembered. But Patton re- 
lated his own story for us. “I was sitting 
in my jeep under the arch bullt to com- 
memorate Caesar's conquest of the city. One 
of. you wise asked me how I felt 
riding along the same battle route as Julius 
Caesar had more than 19 centuries ago? 
And I sald: "Hell, Caesar couldn't have been 
a supply sergeant in the 3d Army.“ 

He laughed, then grew serious as he re- 
turned to the subject of the morning con- 
ference, 

“This should be a day of rejoicing with- 
out a worry about the future and the peace 
we have all fought for.“ he said. “But thou- 
sands will sleep in strange and distant lands 
forever and still there is no peace. 

“You cannot lay down with a diseased 
jackal, Neither can we ever do business with 
the Russians. Even the stupidest man thou- 
sands of miles away, back home, should have 
realized that by 1943 at the latest. 

“The Russians really took us for suckers 
after we saved their hides. Now there'll be 
a lot of wining and dining with them and 
a lot of pinning medals, but just wait until 
they send the fighting men back home and 
we get the postwar soldiers. Maybe then the 
tin soldiers on our side will see the hand- 
writing on the wall. I hope I'm not here 
when that happens. I just couldn't stand 
ito around and taking any lip from 

ose —.” 

Connie Ryan and I left him knowing that 
his feelings about the Soviet Union and 
communism would keep him in hot water 
if he didn’t get to the Pacific war with Gen- 
eral MacArthur immediately. 

The weeks and months following that day 
with Patton at Regensberg need little re- 
walling. 

Postwar brought scores of visiting firemen 
and “liberal™ correspondents looking for a 
headline, especially if it carried the magic 
of Patton’s name. 

A casual and offhand remark about the 
use of some Germans who had held public 
jobs during the war was taken out of con- 
text. The violent reaction from the extreme 
left cost Patton his command of the famed 
3d Army. Even before that he had been 
denied his request to lead his tankers and 
foot soldiers into China and Japan. 

A broken General Patton went to Heidel- 
berg to command a paper army—the 15th— 
which was involved in writing s history of 
the American Army’s part in the victory in 
the West, 
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An automobile accident on December 9, 
1945, outside of Heidelberg, sent him to the 
hospital where he died of pneumonia which 
followed complications from a broken neck. 

But as one of my correspondent friends 
said the day they buried General Patton in 
@ Luxembourg military cemetery: 

“Georgie Patton didn’t die from an auto- 
mobile accident. He died of a broken heart 
when they took his army away and wouldn't 
let him fight in the Pacific for fear of up- 
setting the Soviet Communists and the do- 
gooders back in the States. They wouldn't 
let him speak his mind about the Reds and 
what they had in store for the United States 
and the free world. 

“I guess it’s just as well he died over 
here. The apologists, the -at-any-price 
cowards, the friends of the Soviet Union, al- 
ways hated him. And brother, did he hate 
them. At least here he’s buried alongside 
his beloved soldiers who died so those people 
back home could attack the things patriots 
love.” 

The memory of Gen. George Smith Patton 
Jr, will never disappear from U.S. mili- 
tary history. But the story is not yet 
all told. Somewhere General Patton’s war- 
time diary holds the indictment of those who 
made the mistakes which brought the United 
States to its present day nuclear scramble 
to keep abreast of the Soviets. Someday 
that diary will be published, adding still 
another chapter in the fabulous Patton 
story. There is little doubt, especially among 
those who knew Patton, that his diary will 
not make pleasant historical reading for 
those who turned his 3d Army away from 
Berlin and Czechoslovakia; nor for those who 
promoted cooperation with the Soviet Union, 
though it meant slavery for the millions who 
now bleed and die in silence behind the 
Iron Curtain, 


Senator Henry Dworshak 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked and deeply saddened when I 
learned of the sudden passing last night 
of my dear friend, the Honorable 
Henry C. DworsHak, of Idaho. 

Senator DworsHak first came to the 
Congress in 1938 as a Member of the 
House of Representatives, and my ini- 
tial Appropriations Committee assign- 
ment in January 1945 was to the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations for the De- 
parment of the Interior, of which he was 
then a member. I came to know Henry 
quite well while serving with him on this 
subcommittee and our friendship became 
greater during the course of a lengthy 
committee trip through the then terri- 
tory of Alaska in the summer of 1945. 
Although we were on opposite sides of the 
aisle, I always admired his ability, cour- 
age, and integrity. 

Henry DworsHak’s length of service in 
the U.S. Congress is clear evidence of 
the confidence and respect the people of 
the State of Idaho had in his ability to 
faithfully discharge the duties of his 
office, and his unexpected death is a 
great loss not only to me as a friend 
but to his constituents and the entire 
Nation. 
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To his dear wife, their sons, and all the 
members of his family, I extend my 
deepest sympathy in their great loss, 


Spiritual Emphasis Is Vital in Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr, ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, in the interests of presenting 
the views of the people of Florida re- 
garding the recent Supreme Court de- 
cision in the New York school prayer 
case, I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of the Congress an editorial from 
the Hollywood Sun-Tattler for July 2. 

The Hollywood Sun-Tattler calls our 
attention to the second half of the 
sentence in the first amendment re- 
garding religion, that no law shall pro- 
hibit the free exercise” of religion, and 
suggests that the Court itself may be 
prohibiting the free exercise of religion 
by its decision. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the Hollywood 
Sun-Tattler editorial at this point in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

SPIRITUAL EMPHASIS Is VrraL IN SCHOOLS 


The Broward County School Board is to 
be commended for speaking out sharply 
against the U.S, Supreme Court ruling pro- 
hibiting prayers In school and for its de- 
termination to continue prayer and Bible 
Treading in Broward County schools. 

The attacks on prayer and Bible reading 
have been made on the basis that these 
are unconstitutional practices—when in 
actuality it is the attacks, not the practices 
which are unconstitutional. 

For some reason, the U.S. Supreme Court 
has adopted a policy that the wishes of the 
minority shall in all cases supersede the 
wishes of the majority. And, in more than 
one instance, the Court has invented its 
own laws when statutory regulations and 
precedent have been lacking. 

Ours is a nation founded on religious 
freedom. It was settled by people who were 
seeking to escape from religious persecu- 
tion, to find a place where they could wor- 
ship as they pleased. They called upon 
the guidance of the Almighty from the time 
they left the shores of Europe, through the 
time they formed their colonies and, later, 
established a new nation. 

We are told that it is offensive to un- 
believers and to certain minority groups to 
have prayer and Bible reading in our 
schools, and therefore these practices should 
be eliminated. We are told, further, that 
our Government is founded upon the prin- 
ciple of the separation of church and state 
and that prayer and Bible reading violate 
this principle. These are false arguments, 
deliberately false, and should be repudi- 
ated—whether they come from the U.S. Su- 
preme Court or from some individuals seek- 
ing to undermine this greatest source of 
our national strength. 

It is time for the people of this area, and 
citizens throughout America, to understand 
exactly what the Constitution says regard- 
ing religious freedom—and to understand 
how this constitutional provision is being 
perverted. 

The first amendment to the Constitution, 
the first article of the Bill of Rights, starts 
out in this manner: 
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“Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” 

It doesn't take a supreme court lost in 
the throes of vague sociological concepts, to 
interpret these plain words nor does it take 
a silver-tongued politician to recall the con- 
ditions which brought about this provision. 

The establishment of religion is a clear 
reference. Congress is prohibited from 
establishing a state church, such as exists in 
many nations of Europe and Latin America. 
The establishment of religion has to do with 
ecclesiastical hierarchy and official dogma 
and doctrine. 

Establishment of religion has nothing to 
do with an individual’s communication with 
God through prayer. 

But most importantly, let us give em- 
phasis to the words no law prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” 

When the Supreme Court comes forth 
with an opinion that prayer cannot be per- 
mitted in schools, it clearly amounts to a law 
prohibiting the free exercise of religion. 

It would be one thing to coerce children 
into praying in school. But that is not 
done. Those few children whose parents do 
not want them to be exposed to prayer are 
not required to participate. Freedom from 
religion, as opposed to freedom of religion, 
is respected in this case. 

However, it is quite another thing to tell 
children that they cannot pray in school— 
and that is exactly what has been done in 
this case. 

To be sure, the recent Supreme Court de- 
cision is drawn out along a thin and techni- 
cal line that it involves a prayer prescribed 
by school officials. The Supreme Court has 
reached way out into judicial left field and 
come up with the ridiculous argument that 
this innocuously worder prayer amounts to 
the establishment of a religion and is there- 
fore unconstitutional. 

But how about the Lord's Prayer? 

Will we be told next by our Supreme Court 
that the Lord’s Prayer is the establishment 
of religion and that the Lord's Prayer is un- 
constitutional? 

Are we to believe that the Bible is some- 
how subversive? 

Significantly, most of the handful who 
bring the legal battles against school prayer 
and Bible reading are the nonbelievers. To 
them, the freedom “from religion” is the all- 
important thing. 

According to the policy adopted by the 
Supreme Court, the vast majority of people 
who want to exercise their religious free- 
dom and to practice their religious faith 
must give way to the few who admittedly 
care nothing about religion. 

What sort of preposterous logic is this? 

To say that religion, according to doctrine 
or to any organization, is being forced down 
anyone's throat in this country is ridiculous. 
Those who do not wish to practice any faith 
are not bothered; they are left free to do 
as they choose. 

But, apparently, this is not enough for the 
nonbelievers. It bothers them that others 
want to practice their religion. So they g9 
to our courts and say, “Stop this practice, 
it is offensive to us; somchow it violates our 
constitutional rights.” 

The situation created is a serious one be- 
cause it goes to the basis of American tra- 
dition. From its very conception, ours has 
been a religious nation. Our people have 
worshiped God individually and in their 
churches; they have acknowledged His su- 
premacy and have turned to Him for 
guidance. 

In these times of growing materialism 
there has been a tendency to forget this 
heritage. More and more we have directed 
ourselves to the conclusion that we can now 
take over and direct things without any aid 
or assistance from the Supreme Being, 
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It has become somewhat fashionable to be 
atheistic and agnostic, and, particularly, 
this has become fashionable among many 
Who have strong influence in our national 
Government, 

At this time in our Nation's history, when 
the forces of communism stand as the 
greutest threat we ever have faced, we can- 
> “Not pliacidly accept decisions—from any 
Quarter—which whittle away our spiritual 
resources. In the battle for men’s minds, 
hearts and souls, neither dollars nor soul- 
lers logic can provide the strength we need. 
If we do not have the strength which comes 
from faith in God, and if we do not nurture 
this strength through our national tradi- 
tions and practices, we most surely will lose 
this battle for freedom. 


Government Violates First Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER H. DOMINICK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. DOMINICE. Mr. Speaker, in an 
article which appeared recently in the 
Longmont, Colo., Daily Times-Call, Mr. 
Bill Roberts discusses another very dis- 
turbing trend in the centralization of 
Dower which is taking place in cur Gov- 
ernment with increasing under 
the present. administration. Indeed, the 
Very actions about which Mr. Roberts 
Complains—censorship of Government 
Dublications and documents with in- 
Creased use of copyrighting—Congress 
Sought to prohibit under our copyright 
law. I commend Mr. Roberts’ very in- 
teresting article to my colleagues and 
include it as part of my remarks: 
Sataracunpr; GOVERNMENT VIOLATES FIRST 

AMENDMENT 
(By Bill Roberts) 

Weil, big brother Federal Government is 

at it again. Now they are copyrighting 
public papers which Is, of course, a 
on of the first amendment, for here 
see the Government Is, in fact, cur- 
the freedom of the press. 

big brother government keep en- 
g on your freedom, your individ- 
and all at once you'll find it gone. 
good chunk of it is gone already. 
~ Federal Government has proven itself 


bau 


si 


3 a.m. knocking-door episode; it hit the tops 
Stupidity with its Cuban fiasco; it is at- 
tempting to jam an unneeded billion-dollar 
cal program down our throats (and with 

it goes more Government control, more 
aucrucy. and probably more graft, boon- 


to cut taxes by $7 to $10 Dillion. This 
Shows what an administration can do when 
Public is apathetic. Well, count me on 
growing bandwagon of opposition to 
mounting menace in Washington. 
And now comes censorship of Govern- 
Ment publications and documents with the 
ased use of copyrighting. The Federal 
Government is today the major source of 
information in pratically every field of en- 
deavor. Currently $12 billion is being ex- 
Pended on Federal research yet only a 
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negligible portion of unclassified findings 
is being made accessible to the public 
through noncopyrighted media. 4 

Yet, remember, that section elght of the 
copyright law expressly stipulates that “No 
copyright shall subsist in any publication 
of the U.S. Government, or any reprint, in 
whole or in part thereof.“ The purpose is, 
of course, to assure maximum availability 
of informational material prepared by or 
for the Federal Government at the expense 
of the public. 

Well, big brother government has now 
told the voter that the Government business 
is none of his business! But who cares? 
Hook up the boat and trailer for another 
weekend of fun or skip off to the mountains 
and forget it all. Let the powerful Kennedy 
machine run rampant, freedom is for some- 
one else to worry about. 


Better Safe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I read with dismay accounts of the 
gutting of legislation in the Senate de- 
signed to tighten food and drug regula- 
tions. This legislation would, if enacted, 
afford additional needed protection 
against unsafe and unproven food and 


drugs. 

I think that the need for the most 
scrupulous protection is pointed up in 
the recent disclosures about the tragic 
marketing of the drug thalidomide. A 
conscientious and dedicated public serv- 
ant, Dr. Frances O. Kelsey, of the Food 
and Drug Administration, sensed the 
dangers in the drug and refused to clear 
it for marketing in the United States. 
Dr. Kelsey deserves the everlasting praise 
of millions of American mothers. -She 
deserves commendation by all Ameri- 
cans. 

We frequently hear complaints about 
clock watching and time serving among 
Federal employees. I suggest instead 
that the accomplishment of Dr. Kelsey 
is somewhat typical of the job perform- 
ance of tens of thousands of devoted, 
conscientious civil servants that staff our 
Federal agencies. 

Parenthetically, I think that there 
should be established a Medal of Honor 
for performances such as that of Dr. 
Kelsey. We have a Medal of Honor for 
military exploits. It is high time we 
have a citation for those who bring un- 
told benefits to our country in peaceful 
pursuits. I hope that the White House 
will accord just recognition to Dr. Kel- 
sey. 

The next time a drug manufacturer 
complains of “bureaucratic harassment” 
by the Food and Drug Administration, 
he should be sat down and read the 
inspiring account of Dr. Kelsey’s per- 
sistent, rewarding research. In an edi- 
torial in the Washington Post of July 
24, recognition is given to this outstand- 
ing and dedicated public servant. 


The editorial follows: 


BETTER SAFE 


One can imagine the ann , and even 
indignation, of the e eee of thali- 
domide when an obscure Government bu- 
reaucrat decided that the new sleeping 
compound was not proved to be safe. It 
is even conceivable that Dr. Frances O. Kel- 
sey’s superiors at the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration felt that she was being a little 
sticky about a new drug that was widely 
marketed in Great Britain, Canada, and 
West Germany. After all, thalidomide was 
cheap, would not kill humans, and was ap- 
parently harmless to laboratory animals, 

But if ever we needed a drug to prove that 
the most scrupulous standards must be en- 
forced for the use of new compounds, It is 
thalidomide. The drug may be outwardly 
harmless to humans, but it has a deadly 
effect on the human fetus. It is calcu- 
lated that by the end of next month the 
total of armless and legless children born 
in West Germany will be between 3,500 and 
Copos a jl ices Britain, a total of 800 de- 
orme en are expected 
8 to be born in 

These are horrifying statistics, and it 
could have happened here but for the stub- 
born caution of a Government official, Dr. 
Kelsey's resistance to pressure Is of a kind 
that usually goes uncelebrated because the 
results of capitulation are seldom so graphic 
and grisly. But the publicity she is re- 
ceiving ought to quicken popular apprecia- 
tion of the quiet service performed by thou- 
sands of Food and Drug officials whose re- 
ward, more often than not, is grumbling 
about “bureaucracy” by bitter applicants, 

It ought also to intensify interest in stud- 
les of the prenatal effect of other sub- 

ingested by 


passage 
in the undiluted form urged by Senator 
KEFAUVER. 

One provision of Mr. KEFAUVER'S proposed 
law would empower the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration to test the efficacy-as well as 
the safety of new drugs. The case of thali- 
domide demonstrates the value of responsi- 
ble public control as the surest preventive 
medicine. 


Tenth Anniversary of Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join with my colleagues in 
wishing well to the Puerto Rican citizens 
of this country on the occasion of the 
10th anniversary of the establishment 
of the Commonwealth. 

Ten years ago, when Puerto Rico be- 
came a Commonwealth, it was a poor 
land. But today, through the efforts of 
Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin, the island has 
progressed to the point where it can 
stand proudly before any other island 
in the Caribbean. 

Impressive improvements have been 
made in developing new housing, new 
industries, better sanitation, and a 
higher level of education. As a result 
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of the judicious enactment of tax laws, 
Puerto Rico has been able to pull itself 
up by its bootstraps and today is grow- 
ing into one of the most prosperous 
countries in the world. 

The citizens of Puerto Rico rely on us 
for protection; they serve faithfully and 
honorably in our Armed Forces; we are 
proud and happy to acknowledge the 
benefits derived from our association 
with them. 


The People Appreciate Those Who Fight 
To Save Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the outstanding daily 
newspapers in Indiana is the Madison 
Courier, founded in 1837. It is a highly 
respected organ in its own area as well 
as over the rest of Indiana and the 
northern portion of Kentucky. 

It is, therefore, with some pride that 


I today insert in the Rxconp an editorial 


which appeared in the Madison (Ind.) 
Courier on July 24, 1962, pertaining to 
my study on military procurement 
methods. With such support as this, I 
feel greatly encouraged as I continue 
what the newspapers call my “one man 
crusade” to stop all the waste in military 
purchasing. 
The editorial follows: 
{From the Madison (Ind.) Courier, July. 24, 
1962] 
A VICTORY von EARL 

Eagt Wiison, representing this district in 
the U.S. House of Representatives, has been 
working hard lately to expose waste in con- 
tract buying by the U.S. Navy, and is making 


progress. 

Recent arrests and probes made by a House 
investigating committee urged by Congress- 
man Writson, have proved the lawmaker’s 
allegations true and shown the Congress and 
the people that large sums of money are 
being thrown away by unwise buying prac- 
tices. 

On July 18, the subcommittee’s report rip- 
ped into Navy buying practices and attacked 
plans to award a $4 million contract for a 
marine radio without bids. 

The report also raked the Navy for secretly 
changing its procurement policies to permit 
Officials to accept bids on certain contracts 
only from favored firms. 

In phrases that were sometimes sarcastic, 
sometimes blunt or caustic, the special in- 
vestigations unit of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee said its hearing showed that 
other competent manufacturers could have 
submitted negotiable proposals on the radio 
contract. 

Instead. the Navy plans to award the job to 
Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, as 
the sole source the Navy says can supply the 
radios as fast as the marines need them. 

Collins, paid by the Navy to develop the 
radio, offered to take the production job for 
$4,373,546. Witson obtained a bid from 
Arvin Industries, in Columbus, Ind., for $1.3 
million less. But the Navy has refused to 
consider it. 


The unpublicized policy switch, curbing 
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competition, was made in September 1961 
the record shows, but did not come out until 
the committee hearings June 28, 1962. 

It was ordered by Kenneth BeLieu, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy for Supply and 
Logistics. 

The hearing report called the new pro- 
cedure a “secret policy, of doubtful legality 
and irregular in its origin.” 

The five-man subcommittee, headed by 
Representative F. Edward HésERT, Democrat, 
of Louisiana, said it ‘denounces and con- 
demns the action of the Navy in setting up 
the policy without notice to anyone, in- 
cluding the Secretary of Defense. 

The report noted sarcastically that “we 
are asked to believe that this policy ex- 
presses a compassionate interest in saving 
prospective bidders from spending money” 
needlessly by bidding on jobs the Navy 
didn’t want them to have. 

At the time the policy came to light at the 
hearings, Hisert suggested “that you instead 
let the companies involved worry about sav- 
ing the money, and that you worry about 
saving the taxpayers’ money by permitting 
competition.” 

The hearings were called after Representa- 
tive Wr. sor charged that the Navy was fun- 
neling this and other contracts to favored 
firms at exorbitant prices. 

The Hésert report rapped the procedures 
in which low-ranking Navy officials made the 
key “sole source” decision, with higher eche- 
lons merely providing routine review. 

The subcommittee filed a report pressing 
for more competition in bids on Navy elec- 
tronic gear. 

“Five hundred and sixty thousand dollars 
may be peanuts to the Government,” WILSON 
said on the floor of the House last week, “but 
it is big money to the rest of us. That is 
what has been wasted in the past by the pur- 
chase of just one radar set, but I am elated 
to report today that the taxpayers have won 
a victory in this case and will soon see some 
money saved. 

“Yesterday (I was advised) that the Navy 
has now delayed this procurement and will 
probably buy at least part of the set through 
open, competitive bidding. The Navy is 
going to open the door. 

“Just how much will be saved will be 
known when a contract is let and I shall 
follow this procurement closely until that 
time. 

“Good news about the (radar set) is the 
important thing today. This case, the ar- 
rests week in New Jersey and the progress 
of the amendment which will do away with 
much sole source buying by the military are 
all evidences of progress. If American indus- 
try gets a fair chance, the taxpayers will get 
a break, and that is what I am fighting for.” 

This work being done by Representative 
Witson demonstrates the Congressman’s 
keen desire to serve the people who elected 
him, and we owe him a vote of thanks for 
his hard work. If more of this type work is 
done in Congress, we can all expect to see 
money saved and, perhaps, lower taxes with 
no sacrifice of Government function or 
quality. 

Good work, EARL, 


Hon. Clare Hoffman 


SPEECH 


HON. O. C. FISHER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 20, 1962 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my privilege to serve in the House 
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of Representatives with the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan, 
CLARE HOFFMAN, for nearly 20 years. We 
were both members of the House Com- 
mittee on Labor back in the old days 
when the Taft-Hartley Act was being 
drafted. Ihave had many pleasant deal- 
ings with the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Horrman] and have had an oppor- 
tunity to observe him and his activities 
throughout the years. 

The gentleman from Michigan, CLARE 
HorrMan, has made a legislative record 
which reflects untiring energy, unques- 
tioned courage, and a dedicated desire 
to serve the public interest. I can hardly 
think of a member I have known since 
I have been here whose conduct has been 
quite as free of demagoguery. The gen- 
tleman from Michigan, CLARE HOFF- 
MAN, asks for no quarter and gives none. 
He is in every sense a rugged individual- 
ist. He is a patriot who has never failed 
to speak up in behalf of what he con- 
sidered best for America. 

In my judgment, the gentleman from 
Michigan, CLARE Horrman, has been 
a valuable balance wheel, a most useful 
advocate, and a public servant who has 
never faltered in his devotion to the 
cause of good government. 


National Council of Young Israel Salutes 
Jewish Chaplains Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
17, 1962, the National Council of Young 
Israel, with headquarters in New York, 
saluted the centennial of the Federal law 
permitting rabbis to serve as chaplains in 
the Armed Forces as an important mile- 
stone in the history of Judaism in 
America. Rabbi David H. Hill, president 
of this council, which is celebrating its 
50th anniversary this year, issued the 
following statement: 

On July 17, 1862, President Lincoln signed 
a law which for the first time in the history 
of the United States allowed rabbis to serve 
as Jewish military chaplains. Until that 
time only ministers of the Christian faith 
could serve as military chaplains. The law 
is considered a landmark of religious equality- 

It is symbolic that this year should mark 
both the centennial of this most important 
law affecting American servicemen of the 
Jewish faith and the golden jubilee of the 
Young Israel movement. For many years the 
National Council of Young Israel has been 
highly active in developing a program of 
strong, living traditional Judaism among our 
young men and women in the Armed Forces. 

Young Israel maintains an Armed Forces 
division which extends spiritual and material 
aid to all orthodox enlisted personnel in the 
armed services. The division has headed the 
effort to solve the problems of Kashruth and 
other religious observances in the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 

The National Council of Young Israel is 
in continuous contact with great numbers 
of orthodox soldiers and assists in a variety 
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of problems concerning their military and 
home life. 

The first Jewish chaplain to be commis- 
Sioned under the law signed by President 
Lincoln was Rabbi Jacob Frankel of Congre- 
gation Rodelph Shalom, of Philadelphia. He 
Was assigned to a military. hospital in Sep- 
tember 1882. 


Public Welfare Amendments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1962 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, the 
President yesterday signed the public 
Welfare amendments of 1962—which 
holds great promise for the needy people 
Of this country, as well as for all our tax- 
Payers. I would like to mark this oc- 
Casion with a tribute to Abe Ribicoff, who 

just resigned as Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to run for the 
U.S. Senate from Connecticut. For he is 

e man who sparked that welfare re- 
form and had the imagination and initi- 
ative to help President Kennedy and the 
Congress secure it for all the American 
people. 

When Secretary Ribicoff came to his 
New post, he said that his experience as 
Governor of Connecticut had convinced 

that social workers in our country 
had, for the most part, become “mere 
Conduits” between the 414 million people 
on relief—at a cost of some 87% bil- 
the public purse. Underpaid, 
-OVerworked, and usually undertrained, 
they did not have the chance to help 
people get off relief and back into 
Useful self-supporting lives. 
Mr. Ribicoff promised the Senate Fi- 
Nance Committee during his confirma- 
hearings a careful review and reap- 
Praisal of Federal welfare laws and pro- 
. This promise resulted in one of 
the most comprehensive examinations of 
Welfare operations ever conducted by the 
eral Government. Social welfare 
leaders, Government officials, and inter- 
ested citizens across the land worked to- 
Sether under Secretary Ribicoff’s tireless 
adership to produce recommendations 
ed to prevent and reduce dependency 
and in the long run cut its high cost to 
€ Nation. 
Consider that just about a year ago 
e heartless, negative example of New- 
urgh was blazoned in the headlines and 
that today we have a new, a constructive 
gram of welfare reform, stressing 
tion, and where that is too late— 
tation, or a fresh start. We are 
Boing to have day-care centers for chil- 
n of working mothers, so that these 
w ers can work and earn their own 
ay. We are going to have community 
Work projects. Througshout—we are go- 
p to try to help people in every way to 
lp themselves, 

Much, much of the credit for this new 

goes to Abe Ribicoff. He went 

about his task quietly, bringing together 
le of different views, seeking the 
Most constructive solutions. It is the 
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way he works. It is the way he blazed 
new trails in social security, in combating 
juvenile delinquency, in achieving prog- 
ress in educational television and water 
pollution control. It is the way he went 
about the United States, arousing the 
people to their lack of commitment to ex- 
cellence in education whether elemen- 
tary, secondary, or college. 

Do the people of this country know his 
steady efforts helped get them more 
nursing homes and community health 
facilities? Sounder help for our Cuban 
refugees—who turned their backs on the 
evils of communism? Retraining for our 
unemployed workers? I think not. I 
think they may, in fact, be more con- 
scious of our failures to obtain hospital 
care for our older citizens or improved 
education for our children. For these 
the Secretary fought, too, with all his 
strength, and I am confident that, when 
he comes to the Senate in January, he 
will be able to work to assure their even- 
tual enactment into law. 

Abe Ribicoff was a great Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. I look 
forward to working with him in the U.S. 
Congress, where I know he will be a great 
Senator. 


No Lottery, Thanks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


M : 
HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time sponsors of lottery bills have 
been berating Congress for failing to act 
upon proposals for which hearings haye 
not been requested, In addition, while 
statements have been uttered stating 
that the American public over- 
whelmingly favors a national lottery, in 
truth and in fact, every State in the 
Union, including the District of 
Columbia, outlaws lottery. 

Many people oppose lottery on the 
ground of its objectionable morality 
features which obtain under certain cir- 
cumstances. The national Catholic 
weekly, the Ave Maria, in an editorial 
has expressed its opinions as to the 
meaning and significance of a lottery. I 
believe this editorial from this national 
magazine of July 7, 1962, as indicative 
of the feeling of a large segment of our 
population and deserves reading. The 
article follows: 

No Lorrery, THANKS 

For a number of years a Congressman from 
New York, Representative PauL A. Fo, has 
been advocating the establishment of a na- 
tional lottery. 

The advantages, he contends, are that $10 
billion would be raised painlessly, taxes 
lowered, legal gambling rackets put out of 
business, and so forth. 

We have yet to be persuaded that the $10 
billion the Con an promises can be 
substantiated, that it is little more than a 
plump number pulled out of the air to sell 
his proposed legislation (H.R. 2007). 

In fact, another New York Congressman, 
ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, called attention to 
the fact that the lottery bill stipulates “No 
ticket of participation shall be sold in any 
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State * * * where such sale is illegal.” He 
then neatly documented his charge that “not 
even one thin dime could or would be col- 
lected” by listing sections of 50 State consti- 
tutions and statutes forbidding lotteries. 

No matter how doubtful the economic re- 
turn, however, we feel that there is a more 
undesirable aspect of this national lottery 
bill. 

That is, millions of Americans believe all 
forms of gambling are morally wrong, 
whether it be punchcards, bingo, slot ma- 
chines, or lotteries. 

Others who may not vlew gambling as 
wrong in itself look upon it as “a manifesta- 
tion of the less desirable acquisitive methods 
of man” with definite “social evils,” as the 
American Legion magazine editorialized last 
fall, 

Congressman Rosert DoLE, of Kansas, 
spoke for this segment of the population 
when he stated that a national lottery would 
surely bring “social and moral degradation.” 

It would seem, then, that apart from its 
economic effectiveness a Government-spon- 
sored lottery would be repugnant to the con- 
sciences of a large part of our citizenry (per- 
haps even a majority). If this is so, na- 
tional lottery legislation is best dead and 
buried. 


Solar Energy: Future Source of Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Daily News of Wednesday, July 
25, 1962, published a very fine article by 
its very able staff member Gene Shu- 
mate, who is concentrating on scientific 
matters. In it, Mr. Shumate tells us 
about the trip which is to be undertaken 
in the near future by a State Depart- 
ment employee, Mr. John Hoke, who is 
going into remote areas of South Amer- 
ica in a boat driven by solar energy and 
carrying instruments all of which will be 
using power from the sun. 

This is not only a novel idea, but one 
which may lead to great benefits for all 
mankind in demonstrating the wonderful 
possibilities of utilizing solar energy for 
modern needs. Today, this is no longer 
a mere experiment. It is a reality, 
thanks to the pioneering work in this 
field by Hoffman Electronics Corp. This 
company, whose home office is located at 
Los Angeles, Calif., with branch offices 
and plants in various parts of the coun- 
try, is ably headed by its president, Mr. 
H. Leslie Hoffman. He has done a mar- 
velous job in guiding the company over 
the past two decades, during which time 
it has recorded phenomenal growth and 
a position of leadership in the field of 
electronics. 

In recent years, Mr. Hoffman has de- 
voted considerable time, energy and abil- 
ity to the development of solar energy as 
a major source of power to benefit man- 
kind in the future. In this respect, he 
has proved himself to be a man of vision, 
as well as a successful businessman. 
Now we learn that some of the instru- 
ments and equipment produced by Hoff- 
man Electronics will be used on this ex- 
ploratory trip to South America. In this 
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way, these Hoffman products will be pav- 
the way for civilization. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to insert 
into the Appendix of the Record the 
article by Mr. Shumate and call it to the 
attention of all my colleagues: 

A TRIP on THE SUN 
(By Gene Shumate) 

Around August 20 several men from here 
will shove off in the deep Jungle of South 
America in a boat powered entirely from the 
sun. 

They'll carry along ts, radios, 
stereophonic equipment, electric drills, trans- 
mitters, and a host of other equipment, all 
dependent on power from the sun. 

The only other source of energy on this 
safari will be a can of lighter fluid to take 
care of cigarette smokers. 

The Government is deeply interested, as 
well as Hoffman Electronics, the foremost 
developer of the solar cell, in this experiment. 

Yesterday I sat down with John Hoke, the 
State Department man making the trip, and 
John O'Brien, the Washington representative 
of Hoffman. 

Mr. Hoke, who spent some time trying out 
one of these boats, is enthusiastic. 

“We're going to travel into areas where the 
sun is the only feasible power for a boat 
except, of course, for a man with an oar,” 
Mr. Hoke said. 

The boat, if Hoffman and the State Depart- 
ment know what they are about, will cruise 
into the jungle very silently. The sunrays 
will hit small solar cells—the same kind 
used in most space satellites—and the en- 
ergy will be converted into electrical and 
mechanical energy. 

The sunrays, through the solar cells, will 
power the motor of the boat and provide all 
the other energy needed on the trip. 

“We've decided to test this concept under 
the most punishing conditions,” Mr. Hoke 
said. “If it works—and we're sure it will— 
then perhaps the people who can’t get 
power in remote areas will benefit.” 

According to plans, Mr. Hoke will take the 
sun-powered boat deep into the interior of 
South America, in Surinam. He 
hopes the experiment will be over in about 6 
weeks. 


Along the way, Mr. Hoke said, he'll leave 
solar-powered radios in native villages. 

“There’s no power in those towns,“ he said, 
“and if they can pick up broadcasts through 
a solar-powered radio, then it’s all well and 
good. Maybe they'll hear the Voice of 
America for the first time. 

“My wife may not like my trip,” he said, 
“but she'll be happy if we accomplish what 
we are trying to do.” 


That Dollars-Be-Damned Attitude 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the magazine, the Nation, 
reaches people nationwide, while the 
Lawrenceburg Press, of Lawrenceburg, 
Ind., covers a less selective group of 
people. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that both publications are support- 
ing my drive to save money by stopping 
waste in military procurement. 

Both publications criticize the dol- 
lars-be-damned procurement policies 
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rampant in our military departments to- 
day. I ask unanimous consent to insert 
both editorials in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The editorial follows: 
[From the Lawrenceburg 

July 19, 1962] 
Ir’s Our or Your Pocker 

On this page appears a report from the 
Ninth District Congressman, on facts that he 
has uncovered in investigation of the Armed 
Forces type of “emergency” buying of every- 
thing from mule saddles to paper clips, even 
a few airplanes and missiles. 

It is only too obvious that it is loosely 
conducted, filed with kickbacks and payoffs, 
all of which, comes out of your pocket and 
mine. There's nothing honest about an em- 
ployee taking a cash gift to favor a bidder 
who makes an order cost half a million dol- 
lars more than it would have cost in open 
competition. Any voter who likes that sort 
of thing either isn't very smart, or very 
honest, or either. 

Our trouble in this country is that we 
simply have gotten so used to such thievery 
on various levels that we say to ourselves 
that “we can’t do anything about it, so why 
worry? Everybody's doing it.” 

This simply is not true. Everybody is not 
doing it, and we can do something about it, 
at the polls and in letters to the big spend- 


ers. 

This is not only true in the weapons pro- 
curement scene. Let's quote a similar finding 
by Senator Mock LIAN, Democrat, of Arkan- 
sas, In the Estes farm case, which is far from 
being the only one of its kind, as reported 
by the Indianapolis Star: 

“The McClellan hearing on misapplication 
of the farm program gets gamier (meaning 
that it stinks) as it goes along. There no 
longer is any doubt that something is wrong, 
and rotten, in the system of controlled agri- 
culture. The question is how much, how bad, 
and how long has it been going on? 

“The best way to cure the problem of 
bureaucrats with bad memories and fast 
rulings is to get the Government out of 
farming. We believe many Congressmen will 
find growing support for this idea when they 
come home to campaign this fall.“ 


(Ind.) Press, 


[From the Nation, July 28, 1962} 
A SCENT on THE WIND 

Weapons procurement and graft have tra- 
ditionally gone together. In the days of 
battleships, some patriotic steelmasters sold 
the Navy defective armor plate. In the 
Spanish-American War, some meatpackers 
supplied the Army with embalmed beef. In 
World War I, many American airmen died 
in “flying coffins.” After World War IT, the 
chairman of the House Military Affairs 
Committee went to jail for influence 
peddling. The cold war made military 
spending a mainstay of the economy; sur- 
prisingly, there has been little scandal. It 
would be pleasant to believe that the pen- 
chant for crookedness has diminished, but 
it is far more likely that progress has been 
made in the art of covering up. Even so, 
some familiar smells are beginning to appear. 

Representative Ear. Witson (Republican, 
of Indiana) read into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of July 13 a series of stories by 
Charles Nicodemus in the Chicago Daily 
News. Robert Snoyer, president of Consad 
Corp., a small west coast electronics firm, 
wanted a Signal Corps contract. At Fort 
Monmouth, the vast research and procure- 
ment center of the Signal Corps in New Jer- 
sey, he was told by Willlam Laverick, de- 
scribed as director of the production engi- 
neering department for the Army signal ma- 
terial support agency; Harrison F. Tryon, 
chief of the agency's logistics division, and 
Malcolm Schaefer, a former Signal Corps 
employee, that on payment of $48,000 he 
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could be awarded a $2,400,000 contract for 
Army field-telephone switchboards, Snoyer 
protested that his firm could not afford 
$48,000 and the amount was reduced to 
$20,000. 

The deal fell through and at some point 
Snoyer told his story to the Chicago Daily 
News and the FBI. The three accused men, 
according to the Daily News account, asked 
for $1,500 to cover the work they had done 
and to “grease the way” for future contracts. 
Acting under FBI instructions, Snoyer 
agreed to bring the money to the swank 
Shadow Brook restaurant in Shrewsbury, 
near Fort Monmouth. When he gave $850 
in marked bills to Laverick and $650 to 
Tryon, both men were seized and arraigned 
before a U.S. commissioner on charges of 
accepting bribes. Schaefer was arrested on 
a charge of aiding and abetting bribery. 

The amounts involved are, of course, in 
the peanut class. More important are the 
cases of what, in Tammany Hall nomen- 
clature, would be called honest graft, such 
as purchases by the armed services of ma- 
terial at several times what it is worth. 
Representative Wrison, a long-time critic 
of sole-source procurement practices, sub- 
mitted some cases to the House Armed Serv- 
ices Subcommittee on Investigations. The 
price of AN/SPS-10 radars, negotiated by the 
Navy with Sylvania and DuMont, was 
$40,000 apiece. When open competition was 
introduced, Daystrom, Inc., bid $17,083 and 
won the contract. Sole-source negotiations 
with Collins Radio resulted in a price of 
$60,000 for the AN/WLR-1 electronic coun- 
termeasures receiver. Under competitive 
bidding the price dropped to $15,000 per 
system, with Sylvania on the winning end 
this time. 

To conclude what could be a long list, 
AN/PROC-10, a portable radio set purchased 
by the Army Signal Supply Agency in large 
quantities, cost $404 apiece from firms like 
Admiral Corp., RCA, and Motorola, but at 
the first open competition the price dropped 
to $286 each for over 10,000 units. The re- 
markable thing about this case was that the 
award went to a Huntington, Ind., firm. For 
the most part, Midwest firms have had lean 
pickings; the gravy goes to five or six States, 
with California far in the lead, The con- 
tractors in the favored States are happy, but 
their good fortune is imperiled by their 
hungry brethren in defense backwaters like 
Ilinois and Mi . The Congressmen 
from the underprivileged States will 
hunting for padded contracts and outright 
thievery, and it is a safe bet they will find 
both. 


Is the Elimination of Farmers Any 
Solution to the Farm Problem? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, the report 
of the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment has, as would be expected, 
brought various kinds of reaction. 
Many of those who simply want to sweep 
the problem under the bed have hailed 
it as a solution. In my judgment it fails 
as a solution first in that it solves 
nothing. 

The inability of our present farm 
families to make an adequate living on 
the farm does not stem from their in- 
ability to produce and to produce abun- 
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dantly. On the contrary, it grows out of 
their inability to sell the products of 
their labor at a reasonable price, or to 
put it another way, to exchange their 
production for a reasonable amount of 
the production of our factories, our 
1 our mills, and our service institu- 
ons. 

It is commonplace to say that the 
American industrial worker spends a 
Smaller portion of his disposable income 
for food and fiber than do the workers 
of any other Nation or in any other 
Period of history. Actually, the average 
American worker spends about 20 per- 
cent of his earnings for food and fiber. 
In many countries, it is necessary to 
spend more than half of industrial eam- 
ings for this purpose, and in most cases, 
even then the food is not so good or 
Plentiful. 

Stating it in the reverse, this means 
that whereas the Russian farmers as a 
whole receive about 50 percent of what 
Russian industry, business, and com- 
Merce produce in exchange for agricul- 
tural products, American farmers only 
receive about 20 percent of comparable 
American production. Actually, Amer- 
ican farmers have long subsidized Amer- 
ican consumers. The inadequacy of 
farm income cannot be charged to inade- 
Quate production. Clearly, it lies in the 
field of price. 

The price of farm production is estab- 
lished just as the price of other com- 
Modities is—by the law of supply and 
demand. When the supply exceeds the 
demand, the price must go down. That 
has been happening for many years. 

The Committee for Economic Develop- 
Ment rather glibly assumes that by mov- 
ing 2 million or more farm families into 
town that the supply of agricultural 
Commodities will be reduced. Is there 
Soe sound basis for this belief? I think 
Not. 

There are three major factors going 
into agricultural production. They are 
land, labor, and capital. All that the 
CED proposes to reduce is the input of 

r. It would leave every acre of 
, and, of course, if those acres fall 
into stronger hands, it would actually 
increase the availability of capital. 
paa Ari supply of labor would be les- 
e 


That is a normal phenomenon which 
been taking place for a number of 
Years, We have long since found that 
farm labor can and indeed is regularly 
replaced with modern machinery. With 
increased availability of capital, 
Which the transfer of these lands into 
the hands of large operators presup- 
Poses, it seems clear that there would 
be no reduction whatever in production, 
but probably an increase. 

The proposal does, however, involve 
Moving 2 million farmers off the 
farms. For practical purposes, this 
Means 2 million farm families be- 
Cause the type of farmer that would be 
Temoved is the family farmer. This 

a transfer of 6 to 8 million 

Wople from the farm into the cities, but 
does not envision the creation of any 
New jobs in town. It simply means that 
these People would compete with present 
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industrial workers. True, the CED 
economists suggest vocational training 
for these farm refugees. I do not be- 
lieve that we will have any great suc- 
cess retraining people of 50 years and 
past, and yet, the average American 
farmer is now approximately 52 years 
of age. Most likely, these people will 
simply become a charge on the economy 
of our cities, but to the extent that they 
were able to find jobs, they would do 
it at the expense of existing workers. 
In any event, this will be a tremendously 
expensive transfer of populations. 

But the injury would not cease there. 
Almost one-half the people of America 
are working in jobs which are dependent 
in one way or another upon agriculture. 
Millions of our people live in smaller 
towns which would of necessity disappear 
as the supporting farm population was 
transferred to the cities. It would not 
be two million people who would be in- 
volved, as suggested by CED. It would 
be more nearly on the order of 20 mil- 
lion people. l 

Can we seriously and intelligently con- 
sider the economic ruin of 20 million 
Americans in order to place our farming 
operations in strong hands? And in the 
final analysis, what else woud be 
achieved? The underfinanced farmer 
would be moved. The corporate farm, 
probably a subsidiary of General Mills, 
General Foods, or some other economic 
“General” would take his place. Ulti- 
mately, there may be an economic profit 
for the “Generals” who remain in the 
business. But the privates in the ranks, 
the private farmers would be destroyed. 

There have been many commentaries 
already written on this matter, but I 
think one of the better ones I have read 
comes from Mr. Warren H. Otto, vice 
president of the Nebraska Feed Grain 
Growers Association. His reply to the 
Committee for Economic Development is 
attached: 

NEBRASKA PEED 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Clay Center, Nebr., July 17, 1962. 
To the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment: 

The Committee for Economic Development 
this week proposed eliminating 2 million 
farmers as the solution of the farm problem. 
This group of 200 leading businessmen and 
educators would, in one bold stroke, solve a 
problem that has been with us since the 
days of the Pharaohs. 

The contention of the CED is that by forc- 
ing 2 million farmers onto the already over- 
crowded labor market, the Federal Govern- 
ment could reduce farm expenditures by one- 
half or $3 billion annually. As so-called 
leading businessmen and educators, their 
arithmetic just does not add up. They say 
that the exodus of farmers would amount 
to 1 out of 3. Since there are approximately 
3,700,000 farmers remaining on the farms, an 
elimination of 2 million of them figures to 
more than one-half of the existing number. 
How can they expect an already glutted labor 
market to absorb this added number in the 
face of 4,500,000 currently unemployed? The 
average age of the American farmer is ap- 
proximately 52 years. It would be interest- 
ing to know how many men past 50 years of 
age, with limited educations and off-the- 
farm labor experience have been refused Jobs 
by some of the leading businessmen of the 
CED. The CED would curtail vocational 
agricultural training as one means of ac- 
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complishing their goal of helping the farmer 
and saving the Government $3 billion yearly. 
if their thinking holds true, then why should 
not the Federal Government limit to a fixed 
number the students entering the Nation’s 
law schools whenever it appeared likely the 
Nation was about to face a preponderance 
of attorneys? 

The CED advocates the elimination of all 
farm controls within 5 years and the im- 
mediate reduction of price supports and sub- 
sidies. If all business controls and subsidies 
were eliminated, the American farmer could 
possibly compete. Would business and labor 
be willing to do this? It is a matter of 
record that of every $1,000 spent by the Fed- 
eral Government in the entire history of 
Government subsidies, the farmer has re- 
ceived $5 of that sum. 

The CED people say that their organiza- 
tion is supported by contributions from busi- 
ness and industry. It would logically seem, 
that in their arrival at the solution of the 
farm problem, farmers themselves might 
have something of value to contribute, 

The CED's contention that the removal of 
2 million people from the Nation’s farms 
offers a solution is sheer fantasy. Presum- 
ably, a large amount of this number would 
be many of the so-called small, inefficient 
farmers. The larger, more heavily mecha- 
nized and capitalized operator would im- 
mediately step in, take over, and make a 
shambles of the CED's theories. In the 
Midwest farming area it has been established 
that when 17 farmers are forced from the 
land, one business firm closes its doors, Us- 
ing this ratio, the loss of 2 million farmers 
would mean the loss of 116,000 business 
establishments. The CED, composed of lead- 
ing businessmen evidently believe that elimi- 
nating small will also be benefi- 
cial to the national economy, The removal 
of 2 million farmers will spell death to count- 
less small towns and rural communities. 
Farmers and business can be eliminated 
but not the land. It remains, 

Uncontrolled production is not the solu- 
tion, A prime historical example is the 
year 1992. With the price of corn at 10 
cents per bushel, the American farmer pro- 
duced the largest crop in history. Ford Mo- 
tor Co. does not produce at 100 percent of 
plant capacity with the excess production 
offered to the consumer on a “what will you 
give” basis. Supply management is the key 
to industrial prosperity and will ultimately 
be the key to agricultural prosperity. 

Warren H. OTTO, 
Vice President. 


Homer Bigart Reports on South Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues a very important article on 
South Vietnam which appeared in the 
New York Times on July 25. This article 
was written by Homer Bigart, who has 
just ended a 6-month assignment in 
South Vietnam. 

The article sheds new light on the 
problems in that troubled area and is a 
highly informed critique of the govern- 
ment of President Ngo Dinh Diem. It 
raises many questions about our policy 
in South Vietnam. 
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VrernaM Victory REMOTE DESPITE U.S, 
Am to DEM 


(By Homer Bigart) 

The United States, by massive and un- 
qualified support of the regime of President 
Ngo Dinh Diem, has helped arrest the 
spread of Communist insurgency in South 
Vietnam. But victory is remote. The is- 
sue remains in doubt because the Vietna- 
mese President seems incapable of winning 
the loyalty of his people. 

From the strictly military point of view, 
the situation has improved. “We are now 
doing a little better than holding our own,” 
was the cautious assessment made a few 
weeks ago by Maj. Gen. Charles J. Timmes, 
chief of the U.S. Army element of the mili- 
tary assistance and advisory group. 

However, no decisive turn in the military 
struggle is expected this year. Combat ef- 
fectiveness of the South Vietnamese has 
been temporarily weakened by robbing rifle 
companies of good officers and noncoms to 
provide cadres for two new divisions now be- 
ing created. 

These new divisions will increase the 
strength of the regular forces to more than 
205,000 by the end of this year. In addi- 
tion, the civil guard will be expanded to 
72,000 and the self-defense corps to 80,000. 

Assuming that the Vietcong (Vietnamese 
Communist) guerrillas do not recelve sub- 
stantial outside ald, there would seem to be 
valid reason for optimism, For in 1963 the 
Republic of South Vietnam will put well- 
equipped forces totaling more than 350,000 
men against 25,000 guerrillas who have no 
artillery, no antiaircraft guns, no airpower, 
no trucks, no jeeps, no prime movers, and 
only basic infantry weapons. 

Also by 1963 the Vietnamese armed forces 
should be adequately staffed with officers 
and noncoms and be somewhat better 
trained for fighting in jungles and swamps. 

They will have more helicopters, armored 
personnel carriers and other gadgets to en- 
hance mobility, more sentry dogs to sniff out 
guerrillas, more plastic boats for the delta 
region, more American advisers with fresh, 
new tactical doctrines. 

Yet visions of ultimate victory are ob- 
scured by the image of a secretive, suspi- 
cious, dictatorial American officers 
are frustrated and irritated by the constant 
whimsical meddling of the President and his 
brother, Ngo Dinh Nhu, in the military 
chain of command. 

The President assumes direction of mili- 
tary operations, All major troop moye- 
ments, all officer promotions, must have his 
approval. Acting om vague rumors of a 
coup, Ngo Dinh Nhu last February sum- 
moned elements of the 7th division to out- 
skirts of Saigon without notifying the 3d 
corps commander. 

Fallure to coordinate with area command- 
ers has also marked the Presidential palace's 
use of general reserve troops. These have 
been dispatched on futile one-shot opera- 
tions based on faulty intelligence and con- 
ducted with slipshod planning, 

TIGHT CONTROL HAMPERS PURSUIT OF 
GUERRILLAS 


In situations demanding fast action or im- 
provisation, the palace's tight control of the 
army has killed initiative. In June, guer- 
rillas wiped out a convoy 40 miles north of 
Saigon, killing two American officers. The 
only soldiers available for pursuit belonged 
to the general reserve. 

Hours elapsed before Presidential consent 
could be obtained for the employment of 
these troops, and it was early evening when 
U.S. Marine helicopters put them down on 
the trail. The guerrillas got away 
easily despite their heavy booty in guns and 
ammunition. 

This episode was a bitter revelation for 
Americans. The ambush occurred on the 
outckirts of Bentre, a garrison town, and on 
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a heavily traveled highway. Yet the guer- 
rillas moved into position in daylight, pre- 
pared the ambuscade in full view of the road 
and waited for 3 hours for the convoy to 
appear. They must have been observed by 
scores of peasants. Yet no one informed the 
garrison in Bentre. 

Could this have happened if peasants felt 
any real identification with the regime? 

A family living at the scene said it was 
threatened with death if it informed. But 
the Vietcong probably would never have un- 
dertaken this action without full confidence 
that the peasants were with them, or at 
least indifferent. 

There is no accurate gage of sentiment in 


Vietnam. The press is rigidly controlled and 


there is no freedom of assembly. Even the 
election scheduled for this year was canceled 
when the rubber stamp national assembly 
altered the constitution to give itself another 
year of tenure. 

President Ngo Dinh Diem is well aware of 
the importance of securing the countryside. 
His brother has the vision of concentrating 
peasants into strategic hamlets ringed with 
mud walls, moats, and barbed wire. The 
object is to isolate peasants from Commu- 
nists. Brother Ngo Dinh Nhu urged the 
creation of 8,000 hamlets by the end of this 
year. 

But the American aid mission has advised 
the regime to come up with a less-expensive 
plan. While appalled by the dreary regimen- 
tation of life in these fortified villages, most 
Americans are convinced that the strategic 
hamlet is part of the answer to the pacifica- 
tion problem. They hope to persuade the 
President that forced labor on hamlet de- 
fenses is not the way to win the affection 
of the peasants. 

Besides urging the Government to pay for 
this labor—workers are not even fed but 
must provide their own food—the American 
mission is trying to channel aid directly to 
the villages in support of counterinsurgency. 

In April, the Americans proposed that a 
trust fund equivalent to $110 million be set 
aside from counterpart funds—local currency 
equivalent to American aid funds—for direct 
application to the provinces, districts and 
villages. They wanted to knife through the 
bureaucratic fog to insure that emergency 
relief, food, blankets, medicine, or perhaps 
defense materials, such as barbed wire and 
cement, would reach the new villages in the 
critical first weeks. 

This “impact aid,” designed to show peas- 


ants that the Saigon regime really cared, . 


would, of course, be handled at the scene by 
local Vietnamese officials; Americans would 
not be hanging around looking for gratitude, 
and peasants presumably would guess that 
the manna came from the Presidential 
palace. 

There was urgency for action, for thou- 
sands of “Montagnards,” the primitive tribes- 
men of the central plateau, were streaming 
into the garrison towns. Some were fed up 
with Viet Cong demands for food and serv- 
ices; other were lured by reports of medi- 
cal attention and other amenities offered 
by the U.S. special forces. The Americans 
saw an opportune movement to win over 
tribesmen who had been ignored for years 
by the regime, 

But the plan was coldly rejected by Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem, He did not like the 
“political implications,” an aid explained. 
The President evidently scented an American 
plot to undermine his control over local 
officials, 


PROPOSAL TO LIBERALIZE REGIME IS SCUTTLED 


Similarly, the President has scuttled other 
American proposals that might have softened 
his image. 

One of the major recommendations of the 
mission here last fall of Gen. Maxwell Taylor, 
President Kennedy’s military adviser, was 
that the regime liberalize itself by permitting 
the National Assembly to be somewhat less 
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of a rubberstamp. It was thought that 
the President had agreed to permit the elec- 
tion of one or two independents in Saigon 
and that eventually political parties free of 
government control might be permitted to 
organize, 

But the election has been put off for a year 
and meanwhile the President and his family 
are in no mood to relax their grip on the 
administration. Besides the President and 
brother Ngo Dinh Nhu, who has the title of 
political adviser, there is Mme. Ngo Dinh 
Nhu, palace hostess and an influential mem- 
ber of the Assembly, whose “family bill,” 
promulgated in 1959, prohibits divorce ex- 
cept under very unusual circumstances. 

There are two other brothers, Ngo Dinh 
Can, who, like the President, is a bachelor, 
very straitlaced and aloof, and who runs the 
northern provinces from Hue, and Msgr. Ngo 
Dinh Thuc, Roman Catholic archbishop of 
Hue. 

All the Ngo family are Catholics. The 
population of South Vietnam is predomi- 
nantly Buddhist, 

At the time of the Taylor mission, Ameri- 
can officials talked openly of “pressuring” 
the Saigon regime for administrative reforms 
that would oblige it to relinquish some 
power. This plan was hotly resented by Ngo 
Dinh Nhu. A to US. Embassy 
officials, he incited the controlled Saigon 
press to print bitterly anti-American tirades. 
The campaign was hushed after a protest 
by the U.S. Embassy. 

But Washington decided it was risky to 
prod President Ngo Dinh Diem publicly. 
Efforts to obtain major political and social 
reforms were quietly dropped after a few 
major concessions had been obtained: higher 
pay, fringe benefits and merit promotions 
for the armed forces; creation of a National 
Economic Council, quite impotent, but use- 
ful as a forum; the establishment of pro- 
vincial advisory councils and coun 
cils and, at the top, the equivalent of a 
National Security Council. ‘ 

These improvements failed to touch the 
main problem. The Vietnamese President, 
according to former intimates, has become 
more aloof, trusting only his family, refusing 
to delegate authority. American officials find 
that even routine matters affecting the ald 
program must now be referred to Ngo Dinh 
Diem. 

“It’s virtually impossible to get anything 
done without the Ambassador running to the 
palace like an errand boy,” one official said. 

Meanwhile, a complete reassessment of 
the aid program is desperately needed, 
American officials say. Economic aid must 
be more closely related to the counter- 
insurgency effort, they explain, and the Sai- 
gon regime must pump an increased flow of 
piasters into the countryside to pay local 
costs of the strategic hamlet program. 

The Government, alarmed by slumping 
revenues, has requested a $25 million U.S. 
grant, against which it would print more 
pilasters. But Washington is now firmly op- 
posed to cash grants. The United States has 
rejected an appeal by Vietnam for blanket 
waivers of the obligation in the aid program 
to buy American goods. Saigon had hoped 
for permission to spend American aid money 
on cheaper products from Japan, The 
regime particularly wanted across-the-board 
waivers for industrial machinery and chemi- 
cal fertilizers. 

This tightening of aid policies by Wash- 
ington should give Ambassador Frederick E. 
Nolting, Jr., a little leverage in his bargain- 
ing with the Presidential palace. The Am- 
bassador has not enjoyed much leverage. 

In the last 15 months, a parade of VIP’s, 
starting with Vice President LYNDON JOHN- 
son and ending with the recent visit by Sec- 
retary of Defense Robert McNamara, regaled 
President Ngo Dinh Diem with promises of 
“all the help you need.” Hearing his leader- 
ship lauded as an “irreplaceable asset,” the 
President presumably assumed he could re- 
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Ject any. proposals he disliked and still get 
all the money and military equipment he 
wanted from his friends in W. 

Now Ambassador Nolting may be able to 
force action on a number of issues the 
Americans regard as crucial. These include 
a determination, long overdue, of priorities 
for programs such as strategic hamiets and 
population identification—the photograph- 
ing and fingerprinting of every Vietnamese 
who can be caught. Perhaps the Ambassa- 
dor can also revive the plan, rejected by Ngo 
Dinh Diem, for a rapid, uninterrupted flow 
of plasters to the provinces. 

Finally the Americans want the President 
to promulgate as soon as possible a general 
amnesty offer. They believe the Govern- 
ment's psychological warfare campaign will 
be more effective once guerrillas learn they 
Stand a chance of pardon if they defect to 
the Government forces. 


FULL PUBLICITY IS URGED ON OFFER OF AMNESTY 


Americans hope that the amnesty offer 
will be launched with fullest publicity, in- 
cluding a radio broadcast by President Ngo 
Dinh Diem stating the Government's policy 
on how the Vietcong are going to be treated, 
Treeducated, and integrated. 

Apart from the purely propaganda ad- 
Vantage, the national amnesty would inject 
a note of humanity in a struggle that has 
shocked American military observers with its 
Senseless brutality, American advisers have 
Seen Vietcong prisoners summarily shot. 
They have encountered the charred bodies 
of women and children in villages destroyed 
by napalm bombs. 

This month a Defense Department spokes- 
Man in Washington said casualties were run- 
ning at the rate of five Communists to every 
three for the South Vietnam Government 
forces. But casualty figures in South Viet- 
nam are highly suspect, for they are often 
based on the estimates or air observers. 

Moreover, one rarely sees a uniformed 
Vietcong guerrilla; generally the Communist 
Tebels are indistinguishable from peasants. 
Thus, many of the enemy dead reported by 
the South Vietnam Government were ordi- 
nary peasants shot down because they had 
fled from villages ad the troops entered. 
Some may have been Vietcong sympathizers, 
but others were running away because they 
did not want to be rounded up for military 
Conscription or forced labor. 

The presence of American observers has 
had an inhibiting effect on indiscriminate 
shooting. U.S. helicopters are now being 
used to evacuate prisoners to interrogation 
Centers in the rear, where the prisoners are 
at least safe from the threat of summary 
execution. Later, at prison camps called re- 
education centers, the prisoners are indoctri- 
nated in “the rights and responsibilities of 
Citizens,” lectured on Vietcong crimes and 
told of the achievements of the Government. 

Inadequate screening and identification 
has sometimes resulted in the unfortunate 
Mixing of hard-core Vietcong and nonpoliti- 
Cal prisoners. But the process is now being 
improved under the direction of Frank Wal- 


ton, former deputy chief of the Los Angeles 


Police Department, now head of the public 
Safety division of the U.S. aid mission. 

Mr. Walton is sending Vietnamese ta the 
United States to study prison administra- 
tion. As for conditions at the 43 reeduca- 
tion centers, Walton says: “I've seen con- 
Siderably worse prisons in the southern 
United States. Some of the centers were 
Well run, others overcrowded,” he said. 
There was no followup rehabilitation, hence 
no insurance that the former Vietcong 
Would not defect again after their release. 

In the fighting areas, American advisers 
fresh from training camps in the United 
States are astonished to find that, despite 
all the talk back home about unconven- 
tional warfare, the tactics here remain quite 
Orthodox. 

Government forces attempt large-scale 
operations that seldom flush more than a 
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handful of Vietcong. Americans have been 
preaching the necessity of sustained opera- 
tions. But Vietnamese commanders persist 
in one-shot maneuvers, 

“A one-shot deal is like pushing quick- 
siliyer,” one adviser commented. “Commu- 
nists disperse only to fill up the vacuum 
as soon as the troops leave.“ 

Helicopters have made an important con- 
tribution to the tactical mobility of Gov- 
ernment forces. They have enabled Govern- 
ment units to strike at former “safe havens” 
of the Vietcong deep in jungles and swamps, 
then return quickly to their posts to be 
available for other missions. 

“Helicopters permit us to do in 1 or 2 
days what used to take 2 weeks,” observed 
Col. Frank B. Clay, until recently American 
adviser to the Vietnamese 7th division. 

Armored amphibious troop carriers were 
introduced in June. They were supposed to 
solve the problem of pursuit over rice pad- 
dies and swamps. It was soon evident that 
these vehicles cannot be used without care- 
ful reconnaissance of the terrain. They are 
easily balked by steep-banked canals and 
rivers, On one operation a whole company 
of vehicles was mired for hours. 

DOGS REQUIRE TIME TO ADJUST TO TROPICS 

Gadgets will not win this war, and neither 
will war dogs. Unfounded enthusiasm for 
sentry dogs prompted a worldwide recruit- 
ment of German shepherds. The US. 
advisory group wanted 1,000 dogs, but 
procurement was impossible. Only about 
200 are currently in South Vietnam or in the 
pipeline. Most of the dogs that reached 
South Vietnam are sick. Of the five dogs 
assigned to the 7th division, four were 
sick and so was their trainer. 

It was reported that they needed 3 months 
to adjust to the tropics. Meanwhile, some- 
one discovered that each dog required $1.20 
worth of frozen horsemeat a day; a Viet- 
namese soldier gets by on 19 cents worth of 
rice. 

South Vietnam is a proving ground for 
other interesting theories. On the central 
plateau, for example, David Nuttle, a civilian 
attached to U.S. special forces, is ex- 
perimenting with a poisonous shrub called 
kpung. Its leaves have nettles that cause 
excruciating pain that lasts a week. Mr. 
Nuttle proposes a double border of kpung 
around strategic hamlets to keep the Viet- 
Cong out. 

On the political front Americans are less 
inventive. Washington insists there is no 
alternative to President Ngo Dinh Diem. 
U.S, official policy is tied to the status quo. 
This policy is doomed in the long run, 
some feel, because the Vietnamese President 
cannot give his country the inspired leader- 
ship needed to defeat the Vietcong. 

In some areas the signs of disaffection are 
clear enough. Observers of sweeps by the 
Vietnamese Army through the Mekong delta 
provinces are often struck by the phenome- 
non of deserted villages. As troops approach, 
all flee, except a few old men and children, 
No one offers information; no one hurries 
to put out flags. Most of the rural area is 
controlled by Viet-Cong, whose agents will 
move back as soon as the troops have de- 
parted. 

In the last 7 years, the United States has 
spent well over $2 billion to prevent a Com- 
munist takeover in South Vietnam. Hold- 
ing the line in southeast Asia was a major 
premise of the strategy for containing com- 
munism formulated by John Foster Dulles, 
President Eisenhower's Secretary of State, 
who felt the whole of southeast Asia would 
go down the drain unless South Vietnam 
were saved. 

The United States has been deeply in- 
volved in South Vietnam ever since 1954 
when, after the defeat of the French in the 
Indochina war, Vietnam was partitioned. 
The Communists took over North Vietnam. 
With American support, Ngo Dinh Diem, a 
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strongly anti-Communist aristocrat, rose to 
power in the south. 

Few Americans in Saigon during the first 
chaotic years of President Ngo Dinh Diem’s 
leadership had much confidence in his abil- 
ity to survive. In 1955, President Elsen- 
hower's special representative in South 
Vietnam, Gen. J, Lawton Collins, recom- 
mended that the United States withhold 
support from the aloof and obstinate Viet- 
namese leader. 

But General Collins’ recommendation was 
countered by reports sent to Allen W. Dulles, 
then director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, by Col. (now brigadier general) 
Edward G. Lansdale, the chief U.S. intellt- 
gence agent in Saigon. Colonel Lansdale 
saw no alternative to Ngo Dinn Diem, Allen 
Dulles persuaded his brother, the Secretary 
of State, that Colonel Lansdale was right 
and General Collins was wrong. 


ALTERNATIVE LEADERSHIP LACKING IN 1955 


Those who recall conditions in Saigon at 
the time may now agree that Colonel Lans- 
dale was right. Ngo Dinh Diem’s rivals were 
either notoriously corrupt, or tagged as col- 
laborators in the former French colonial re- 
gime, or lacking in popular appeal. Ngo 
Dinh Diem had some following among the 
Catholic refugees from North Vietnam, and 
these were at least reliably anti-Communist. 

The little president has shown a remark- 
able talent for surviving coups and assassina- 
tion attempts. He got rid of Emperor Bao 
Dai, established control over the army, won 
a small war against gangster elements of the 
Saigon police, eliminated the private armies 
of two powerful religious sects, the Cao Dai 
and Hoa Hao, and resettled a million refugees 
from the north. 

In the relatively quiet years between 1955 
and 1958, when the Communist insurrection 
supported by North Vietnam began, South 
Vietnam made some modest economic prog- 
ress. Saigon looked relatively prosperous. 
But U.S. economic aid was slow to reach 
the villages. And Ngo Dinh Diem did little 
to generate enthusiasm for his regime. 

By last year the Communists controlled 
most of the countryside. The Vietnamese 
president was forced to ask for greatly in- 
creased military aid. President Kennedy re- 
sponded by rushing thousands of U.S. mili- 
tary personnel to South Vietnam to serve as 
advisers and instructors. A U.S. Military 
Assistance Command was established under 
Gen. Paul Donald Harkins. 


Should the situation disintegrate further, 
Washington may face the alternative of 
ditching Ngo Dinh Diem for a military junta 
. sending combat troops to bolster the re- 

e. 

No one who has seen conditions of combat 
in South Vietnam would expect convention- 
ally trained U.S. forces to fight any better 
against Communist guerrillas than did the 
French in their 7 years of costly and futile 
warfare, For, despite all the talk here of 
training men for jungle fighting, of creating 
counter-guerrillas who can exist in forests 
and swamps and hunt down the Vietcong, 
Americans may simply lack the endurance— 
and the motivation—to meet the unbeliey- 
ably tough demands of jungle fighting. 


Gold Stockpile Falls by $137 Million 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 26, 1962 
Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, apparently 


the U.S. gold reserves are the lowest in 
23 years, 
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The following appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post, July 12, 1962: 

Gotp STOCEPILE FALLS BY $137 MILLION 

The U.S. gold stockpile was reduced by 
$137 million during the week ended Wednes- 
day after remaining unchanged 7 weeks, the 
Federal Reserve Board said yesterdáy. 

The decline was the steepest l-week loss 
in 8 months, 

The dip was due to sales of $112 million 
in gold to France and $25 million to Switzer- 
land. 

At the close of business yesterday US. 
reserves totaled $16,298 million, the lowest 
since August 9, 1939. 

The gold outflow for this year now stands 
at $592 million, compared with a loss of $216 
million for the corresponding period of 1961. 

Wednesday the Treasury disclosed that 
France was buying gold at the same time it 
Was repaying more than $293 million of debt 
owed the United States. Earlier this week 
the Swiss National Bank disclosed it had 
bought $25 million in gold from the US. 
Treasury. s 


Hon. Al Hansen, Vice Chairman of tke 
Projects Committee, National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time Members of Congress be- 
come involved in what might be called 
extracurricular activities. We serve on 
civic committees, as members of frater- 
nal organizations, and in lodges of vari- 
ous types. The most rewarding part of 
such service, to my mind, has always 
been the fine people we associate with, 
the men and women of distinction with 
whom we are privileged to work. 

For a number of years now I have 
been actively associated with a very fine 
organization, the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress. Many of my col- 
leagues and friends in both the House 
and the other body also serve in various 
capacities with this group. I have had 
the honor and privilege of serving as 
chairman of the projects committee of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress. 

In this capacity it has been my unique 
good fortune to meet and get to know 
one of the finest and most able men I 
have met, the Honorable Al Hansen, 
comptroller of the city of Minneapolis, 
Minn., and vice chairman of the projects 
committee. 

My association with Al Hansen has 
been a most rewarding one. He has 
brought to the tasks assigned us a real 
understanding of the needs of the Nation 
in water resource development areas. 
His knowledge of the subject and his 
perception in making recommendations 
have both been of great help in carrying 
on the functions of our projects commit- 
tee. In this work we are dedicated to 
the proposition that the Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress as a whole should support 
only those development projects which 
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are worthy of support, not only by our 
group but by the National Legislature as 
well. 

This takes a lot of work, a great deal 
of thought and consideration. 

Although a very busy man, Al Hansen 
has devoted much time and energy to 
these projects we have considered. His 
assistance has been invaluable. 

Al Hansen is one of those rare public 
servants who has been able to gain the 
confidence and trust of all with whom 
he has dealt. He has served as a fiscal 
officer of the city of Minneapolis for 
more than two decades. He has been 
comptroller of that great Midwestern 
city since 1949. During his tenure as 
comptroller he has been successful in 
raising the city’s financial rating from 
A to AAA and it stands now as one of 
the seven cities in the United States 
which has this enviable fiscal rating. 

His services in Minneapolis have not 
gone unnoticed. He has developed an 
international reputation for sound fiscal 
management and for his complete knowl- 
edge of the fiscal affairs of municipal- 
ities. This reputation has brought to 
Minneapolis the representatives of the 
Government of Israel to study under his 
direction the methods of handling mu- 
nicipal finances. He also helped the city 
of Johannesburg, South Africa, develop 
a sounder, more workable fiscal policy 
and program. 

Al Hansen’s devotion to important 
causes is well known in his own home 
city. It has become equally well known 
among those of us who have served with 
him in the Rivers and Harbors Congress. 
He has been a member of the board of 
directors of that organization for some 
20 years and is one of the oldest direc- 
tors in point of service. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that his fine 
character, his devotion to the improve- 
ment of the resources of America and his 
excellent record as comptroller of Minne- 
apolis ought to be more widely recog- 
nized. That is why I have taken this 
opportunity to single him out for high 
praise under this leave to extend my 
remarks. 

The people of Minneapolis and Amer- 
ica have been well served by this fine 
gentleman, Al Hansen. 


Long Island Club Adopts Nonsectarian 
Membership Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, it has 
recently come to my attention that a 
well-known and distinguished organiza- 
tion, the Old Westbury Golf and Coun- 
try Club of Long Island, has done some- 
thing rather unusual which deserves 
recognition. It has adopted a policy of 
nonsectarian membership, and as such 
is leading the way for all similar organi- 
zations to follow. 
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As far as I know, this is one of the 
first organizations of its kind in the 
United States to adopt such a policy. 
This is a commendable step and I would 
like to extend my congratulations to the 
membership of the Old Westbury Golf 
and Country Club on this most worthy 
undertaking. 

The general chairman of the Nassau- 
Suffolk region of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, Mr. George 
Auslander, has written a letter to the 
group commending it for its forthright 
policy. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am pleased to insert his letter 
into the RECORD. 

It reads as follows: 

Tse NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CHRISTIANS & Jews, INC., NAS- 
SAU-SUFFOLK REGION, 

Valley Stream, N.Y., June 21, 1962. 
To the Membership of the Old Westbury Golf 

& Country Club: 

The National Conference of Christians & 
Jews enthusiastically commends the Old 
Westbury Golf & Country Club for its forth- 
right policy of nonsectarian membership. 

It is refreshing and encouraging to know 
that your social club is proving that men 
of different creeds can live and play together 
in harmony and good fellowship. 

Your pragmatic approach in insuring a 
balanced nonsectarlan membership is most 
realistic and should set a pattern for other 
high-minded social groups to follow. 

Congratulations and best wishes for con- 
tinued success. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE AUSLANDER, 
General Chairman, 


Program To Repeal the Internal Security 
Act of 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr, PELLY. Mr. Speaker, Public Law 
831, 8lst Congress—Internal Security 
Act of 1950—passed the House on Au- 
gust 29, 1950, and passed the Senate on 
September 12, 1950. This act was to 
protect the United States against cer- 
tain un-American and subversive activi- 
ties. There were record votes in both 
House and Senate. In the House the 
yeas were 354; the nays 20. In the Sen- 
ate the yeas were 70; the nays 7. 

In looking over the record vote, Mr. 
Speaker, I have noted with satisfaction 
that all Members of both bodies of Con- 
gress and both political parties from 
my State voted for this measure. 

Recently, Mr. Speaker, when the U.S. 
Supreme Court decided Communist 
Party officials must register under this 
act a program to repeal this legislation 
was immediately begun by Communist 
Party leaders and, of course, as usual 
this Nation’s dupes and tools in the 
radical left were enlisted in the cam- 
paign. s 

As an example, in the State of Wash- 
ington such misguided individuals suc- 
cessfully incorporated a plank in the 
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Platform of the Democratic Party call- 
ing for restrictions of this so-called 
McCarran Internal Security Act. 

In fairness to a great political party 
and to its many patriotic Democratic 
officeholders and leaders, I should point 
out this action caused a walkout in the 
convention struggle between moderates 
and the radical leftist elements. Also, it 
should not be overlooked that this law 
Was passed under a Democratic Presi- 
dent by a Democratic Congress. But in 
my State Gus Hall and his Communist 
Party members have scored a victory. 
The Democratic Party of Washington 
State now has a plank in its platform 
Opposing the law under which Commu- 
nists must register, and under which 
Gus Hall and other Reds now face prose- 
cution. 

Assuredly no Washington State Dem- 
ocrat in the Congress is going to sup- 
port that plank. I will have no issue 
with them on that score. No doubt they 
will want to declare themselves. indi- 
vidually on this subject in due course. 

But, Mr. Speaker, those in control of 
the Washington State Democratic Party 
have chosen to make this matter an is- 
Sue between them and their Republican 
counterparts. As a result the voters in 
November will have a clear-cut choice 
With respect to this Communist control 
issue in the selection of political candi- 
dates, political leadership, and political 
Party platforms. 

The radical left element of my State’s 
Democratic Party organization knew 
what it was doing when it assaulted the 
McCarran Act and put over this and 
Other questionable so-called citizen 
rights declarations of policy. 

The voters at the polls will be able to 
express their own opinions on such 
Tights. 

Meanwhile, as a matter of informa- 
tion, let me cite an excerpt from the 
July 1962 VFW American Security Re- 
Porter which describes the effort being 
made to repeal] the Internal Security Act 
of 1950: 

Rens Barre U.S. CONTROLS 

At a rally of some 3,000 men, women, and 
Youth in New York, June 7, U.S. Commu- 
nist Party Secretary Gus Hall declared that 
the tide had turned in the Communist fight 
Against the Internal Security Act of 1950, 
Sometimes called the McCarran Act, 

Under this act the Communist Party and 
Communist Party members have been or- 
dered to register as agents of the Soviet 
Union. Such registration would destroy 
the Communists’ claim that they represent 
& legitimate political movement in the 
United States and disclose to the public that 
they are acting in the interests of Moscow 
Tather than in those of the people in the 
United States. * 

The Reds“ battle to defeat this legislation 
Teached a high water mark at the June 7 
Meeting when Gus Hall declared, “During 
the past 6 months I have spoken to some 
50,000 students and youth directly, and 
through their newspapers to possibly half a 
Million, and through local radios, TV, and 
Press to millions of Americans. Ben Davis 
and others have had similar experiences. A 
Year ago the McCarran Act was running 
Against us. Today it is going the other way. 
The tide has turned.” 

The June 7 rally had international reper- 
Cussions, too. The following day, June 8, 

Oscow broadcast a Red report of the meet- 

to Western Europe. The Moscow propa- 
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ganda said that the Communist Party was 
being “persecuted” in the United States, 
and that the party was being defended by 
such “outstanding leaders of the American 
labor movement” as Gus Hall and Ben 
Davis (both Communist Party leaders), by 
the Veterans Committee of the Abraham 
Lincoln International Brigade, the Ameri- 
can Committee for the Defense of People 
of Foreign Extraction, and the National 
Council of Soviet-American Friendship. 

The propaganda broadcast abroad was 
aimed to persuade West Europeans that the 
“fascist danger“ is rising in the United States 
in the form of “persecution” of Communists 
and “other progressive organizations” but 
that “unity, militant spirit, and greater 
sense of loyalty to democracy and peace will 
secure victory” against fascism in the United 
States. 

What can we do? Use letters, newsletters, 
postcards, speeches, meetings, and rallies to 
explain to fellow citizens that U.S. Reds 
are attempting to defeat legally passed 
U.S. legislation by means of a massive propa- 
ganda campaign, that Communists, in fact, 
operate to protect the interests of Commu- 
nist forces abroad, and particularly the Com- 
munist Party leadership in Moscow, and 
that we have every right to demand that 
they register as agents of the foreign powers 
which they are aiding. 

A defeat of this legislation now would be 
used to persuade Western Europe and the 
world that the American will to combat 
communism is weakening, and thus open the 
door to an upswing in Communist activity 
in Western Europe. The battle is here. 
The effect will be felt all over the world. 


A Political Solution to an Economic 
Problem? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker my 
colleagues, the gentlemen from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Petty and Mr. WESTLAND], 
join me in this statement. 

For many years Members of Congress 
representing the west coast and the Pa- 
cific Northwest have disregarded parti- 
san politics and have worked together 
in behalf of projects beneficial to their 
areas, and have joined together in seek- 
ing solutions for their area problems. 
There has existed throughout the years 
an understanding that the welfare of 
our region transcended partisan politics. 

Apparently, a new era has been born 
with the advent of the New Frontier. 
Several months ago the west coast lum- 
ber industry appealed to the adminis- 
tration and to Republican and Democrat 
Members of Congress for help. Lumber 
producers were losing their east coast 
markets to Canadian lumber producers, 
As of this moment, the Canadians have 
garnered 70 percent of the eastern mar- 
kets formerly supplied by west coast 
producers. Several of our mills have 
closed as a consequence, resulting in 
considerable unemployment. 

Republican and Democrat Congress- 
men held meetings together to explore 
possible courses of relief for the west 
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coast industry. Several suggestions were 
advanced, including administrative as 
well as legislative action. Appeals were 
directed to the White House, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and the Forest Serv- 
ice. Congressional committees held 
hearings. It was obvious that quick ac- 
tion must be taken by the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Now we are informed that the execu- 
tive branch is about to announce some 
action for relief. Called to the White 
House are the Democrat Members of 
Congress who have been concerned with 
the lumber problems. Republicans and 
their views—advanced without regard 
to partisan politics—are completely 
ignored. 

Some questions immediately come to 
mind: First, does this action signify the 
end of a wonderful working relationship 
between Republican and Democrat Mem- 
bers of Congress who lay aside partisan- 
ship in the interests of the welfare of the 
West and the Pacific Northwest? Sec- 
ond, are the actions to be recommended 
today by the executive branch purely 
political in nature? Third, did the fact 
that this is an election year have any 
bearing upon the decision to depart from 
the practice of Presidents Truman and 
Eisenhower, who in connection with simi- 
lar situations sought the advice and as- 
sistance of both Republicans and Demo- 
crats? If the answer to these questions 
is Ves,“ then the actions for relief to 
be announced today will probably be 
headed toward failure. 


The Automated Grocer: The World of 
the “Slack Fill“ and the “Jumbo Quart“ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, an excellent example of one place 
where the consumer needs protection in 
America is the supermarket. I hope 
that more and more wives and other food 
purchasers are becoming aware of the 
misleading labeling and the trick pack- 
aging practices of the food and house- 
hold product industries, but I am pleased 
to note that the administration plans to 
take action soon to regulate such prac- 
tices in order to take some of the strain 
off the individual consumer. 

I would like to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues, Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article from the AFL-CIO Amer- 
ican Federationist for July 1962, by 
Nancy Pratt Vanderbeek, who conducts 
classes On consumer problems for uni- 
versity and union groups in Michigan: 
THE CONFUSED CONSUMER AND THE SUPER- 

MARKET MAZE 
(By Nancy Pratt Vanderbeek) 

Many shoppers unfortunately find them- 
Selves spending more but enjoying it less. 
Trying to make wise selections from the con- 
fusing array of packages lining supermarket 
aisles can become so frustrating that the 
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best-intentioned shopper will give up and 
buy blindly. 

This can be costly as well as frustrating. 
A typical American family spends about one- 
third of its income on food. And about 75 
percent of that money probably is spent in a 
large supermarket. Thus it's logical to start 
with the visit to the supermarket if a fam- 
ily is trying to cut down on living costs. 

Savings at the supermarket should not be 
dismissed as piddling. A few cents off one 
can of coffee may not seem very vital to a 
family budget. But individual savings add 
up. One consumer survey estimated the 
average family could save about $200 a year 
throuzh intelligent supermarket selections. 
Because food buying continues year in and 
year out, bad shopping habits represent a 
constant drain on the budget. On the other 
hand, wise habits, once learned, can mean A 
lifetime of savings. 

For wise buying is simply a matter of 
building sensible shopping habits, acquiring 
nutritional and marketing know-how and 
applying it regularly. Marketing know- 
how Is particularly important today because 
the shopper usually has no one to turn to 
but the package. There is no friendly 
grocer to advise her on the best buy. The 
supermarket clerk can direct her to the cake 
mixes but he can't tell her which manufac- 
turer puts more raisins in the applesauce 
cake, Typically, the store clerk knows less 
about what goes into the 7,000 or more items 
on the supermarket shelves than the house- 
wife herself. The package is the only source 
of information. It is vital, therefore, that 
the package tell “the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth.” 

Recently there has been encouraging news 
from Washington that the Federal Govern- 
ment may act to regulate some of the more 
questionable practices of food manufacturers. 
Just last year, Senator Pri A. Hart, Dem- 
ocrat, of Michigan, chaired hearings of the 
Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommit- 
tee on packaging and labeling practices of 
food and household products as they affect 
the consumer. 

Testimony from a number of witnesses on 
the consumer's behalf outlined some of the 
major problems of food buying and indi- 
cated some areas in which Federal regula- 
tion apparently is needed. Three major 
areas are misleading information on the la- 
bels, deceptive sizes and fractional weights. 

MISLEADING INFORMATION 

Labels such as “economy size” or “family 
size” have lost their original meanings, De- 
pending on the whim of the manufacturer, 
one or the other may be the larger size and 
sometimes neither is the best buy per 
pound, Indeed, even the generally accepted 
measures such as quart“ or pound“ do not 
always measure up to the traditional stand- 
ards. Phrases such as “jumbo quart” con- 
fuse rather than inform. In today’s super- 
markets the stingy 15-ounce “pound” of 
frozen meat has almost replaced the real 16- 
ounce pound in most brands. 

The law requires that a package state the 
true net weight of a product, but manufac- 
turers have defied the spirit if not the letter 
of the law by showing net weights in illegi- 
bly small print or in dull colors (black 
against a dark blue background). 

Possible Federal standards could correct 

is confusion by requiring that common 
measurements, if used by a manufacturer, 
must mean what they say. A “quart” must 
equal 32 ounces; a pound“ must weigh 16 
ounces. Net weights should be printed in 
legible type, bearing a standard relation to 
the other printing on the label and located 
on the main panel of the package. 

DECEPTIVE SIZES 

The “slack fill” (packaging a product in an 
over-sized container) is an old evil. A new 
twist on this timeworn deception is to pack- 
age or bottle merchandise in shapes that 
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look larger than they really are. The Christ- 
mas tree shape, for example, can be used to 
make a 15-ounce “pint” look as large as its 
16-ounce compétitor. Bright colors in the 
lower section draw one's eye away from the 
narrow top half. 

There may be nothing that can be done 
about such “psychological” deceptions but 
Federal standards could be established on 
slack fills. Regulations could define the per- 
centages of fill for various products so con- 
sumers can be sure when they buy a box of 
chocolates that it contains a full measure 
of candy rather than wrapping paper. 

FRACTIONAL WEIGHTS 


Tt is fairly easy to compare the cost of 


two cans, one a 12-ounce can selling at 40. 


cents; the other an 18-ounce can at 65 cents. 
The careful buyer must pause in the aisle 
for a moment of mental arithmetic, but 
she doesn't need a slide rule or an advanced 
mathematics degree to figure out the 18- 
ounce can is 114 times as large as the 12- 
ounce can at 40 cents and therefore must 
cost under 1½ times 40 cents (or below 60 
cents) to be the better buy. 

Consider the more typical practice today, 
an example cited in the course of the Hart 
hearings: 1 can holds 1334 ounces and sells 
for 39 cents. The other weighs 1414 ounces 
and sells for 41 cents. Which is the better 
buy? 

The use of such fractional weights makes 
comparative pricing a nightmare. It was 
suggested at the Hart hearings that such 
fractions be abolished. This could be done 
by limiting the graduations of sizes in cans 
(to 2-ounce graduations, for example). Or 


it could be accomplished by requiring that 


the manufacturer mark the net weight at 
the lowest ounce (1334 ounces would read 
13 ounces). This practice might be more 
feasible because produce doesn't weigh out 
evenly, It's difficult to pack whole peaches, 
for example, to an exact ounce. 

One problem Federal legislation probably 
cannot solve for the consumer is the re- 
duction of sizes. Because a shopper will 
notice an increase in price, particularly on 
an item she purchases regularly, the manu- 
facturer maintains the old price but re- 
duces the size of the package, thus increas- 
ing the cost per unit. Often the manufac- 
turer also changes the wrapper on the pack- 
age, sometimes labeling it “new improved.” 
Thus the consumer remains blissfully una- 
ware she's paying a higher price per ounce 
for the same soap powder, although at the 
end of the month she may note the soap 
doesn’t seem to go as far. 

Such practices emphasize the need for 
careful comparisons on the part of the shop- 
per as an individual. The Hart committee 
already has served a useful public purpose 
by publicizing sharp practices, and making 
consumers more aware of them. But it 
cannot do the whole job. 

How can shoppers as individuals sharpen 
up their buying skills? Some advertisers 
and market analysts would have one believe 
consumers really aren't interested in making 
rational buying decisions. And some of the 
evidence does make one wonder. 

One survey, showed that only 1 out of 
every 5 shoppers, carried a shopping list 
and that 7 out of every 10 supermarket 
selections were bought on impulse. And 
incidentally, the same survey showed men 
were even more prone to impulse buying 
than women, 

The glittering aisles of eye-catching pack- 
ages and displays in the supermarket are 
designed to lure one into spur-of-the-mo- 
ment purchases. Thus the first rule for 
wise shopping is to curb such impulses. 
This may be easier said than done, but a 
first step is to make out a detailed shopping 
list. Perhaps the shopper should check up 
on herself at first and compare the articles 
she actually bought with those she intended 
to buy. 
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Plan weekly menus in advance; look at 
the local newspaper ads to get an idea of 
what shops might be offering specials. And 
try to shop after meals on a full stomach, 
when one’s interest in food is weak and the 
impulse resistance the greatest. 

One time-honored rule of home economists 
is to shop in a number of stores to get the 
best buy. Unfortunately this is rather un- 
realistic for the woman who works outside 
the home or for the mother with small chil- 
dren. Considering the fact supermarkets do 
tempt one to buy on impulse, a better rule 
might be to shop as infrequently as pos- 
sibie, using the local newspaper ads as a 
comparative guide to the best weekly buys. 

The Hart committee findings indicate that 
neither the package nor the advertising ls a 
rellable guide to price and quality. How 
does one judge one product against an- 
other? Where does one get the facts? 

U.S. Department of Agriculture pamphlets 
and home economics handbooks available 
free in the public library can provide ground 
rules for sound nutrition. Cookbooks and 
the food editor’s page in the daily newspaper 
can offer suggestions for new foods and more 
efficient menu planning. Such sources form 
the basis for wise buying. But none of these 
sources offer specific information on which 
brand is the best buy; which soap powder 
the most effective cleaner; which shampoo 
the lowest priced per quart. 

For such information, there are three 
monthly consumer publications: Consumer 
Reports, Consumers Research Bulletin, and 
Changing Times. All are available in the 
public library. The first two are cooperative. 
nonprofit organizations which actually buy 
and test brand-name goods of all kinds. 
None accept advertising. C Times 
does not rate specific products although it 
does mention brand names in cost compar!- 
sons, It is part of the Kiplinger chain of 
business newsletters, 

Another excellent source of consumer ad- 
vice is the weekly column by Sidney 
Margolius syndicated in many trade union 
newspapers and journals. 

Here is an example of the type of help such 
publications can provide. The January 1961 
issue of Consumer Reports surveyed house- 
hold cleaning products. The highest rated 
product in cleaning effectiveness was also 
one of the lowest priced; about 0.6 cents 
per gallon in solution as co! to 53 
cents per galion for the highest priced 
product. 

It would be very difficult for an individual 
consumer to purchase every major brand of 
cleaner on the market and work out the 
comparative prices per gallon of solution. 
Nor could one make very reliable home tests. 
By making such cost and quality compari- 
sons, Consumer Reports has simplified the 
housewife's buying decision. She can buy 
the best rated product and save herself both 
time and money in the supermarket. 

An interesting footnote to the Consumer 
Reports article is that advertising would not 
have led one to this product, which is pro- 
moted on TV as a “laundry detergent.” 
Only on the back of the label, in small print, 
does the manufacturer mention the product 
is “wonderful for windows, walls, woodwork, 
floors, tiles, cars, etc.” One might wonder 
why the advertising docs not inform con- 
sumers of the wonders of this particular 
product. Perhaps an answer is that the 
manufacturer has another candidate on the 
market for household cleaning. This prod- 
uct is almost five times as expensive and was 
not as highly rated by Consumer Reports 
testers. 


The consumer magazines can narrow down 
the number of decisions and cost compari- 
sons one must make in the supermarket 
aisles. But no publication can keep up to 
date on the price and quality trends of every 
item on the shopping list. Particularly with 
canned and frozen foods, prices change from 
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month to month and choice depends on in- 
dividual taste. Thus the consumer must 
make her own comparisons if she is to make 
intelligent shopping decisions. 

Generally, packaged products fall into two 
categories. The first is the manufacturers’ 
brands—the common trade names advertised 
on TV and in magazines. The other cate- 
gory is the so-called private or retailer 
brands. For example, A. & P.'s private brand 
is called Ann Page. Some larger super- 
market chains now manufacture several lines 
of canned goods under different private 
brand names. 

As a general rule—and there are excep- 
tious—the private brands are lower priced 
than the nationally advertised brands. In 
Some cases the actual merchandise may be 
identical. The same canner may pack for 
both nationally advertised brands and for 
Private retail brands. In any case, it's worth 
Comparing prices between a brand name 
product and the private retail brand. If the 
latter is cheaper, it is certainly worth trying 
once to see if the quality is acceptable, 

Louis Cheskin, director of the Cheskin As- 
soclates Marketing Institute, stated before 
the Hart committee: “The styling or packag- 
ing and the advertising or promotion often 
Play greater roles in present-day marketing 
than the product itself because, from a 
Purely utilitarian aspect, competitive prod- 
ucts are generally very much alike. * * + 
Price has to be based on economic and psy- 
chological factors as well as cost.” 

Before selecting the so-called conventence 
foods such as instant potato, cake mixes, and 
Other products, the housewife should con- 
Sider whether the extra cost is worth the 
Savings in time. 

WHY HONEST LABELING IS IMPORTANT 

“The consumer, as a result of his pur- 
Chases in the marketplace, ultimately deter- 
Mines what goods shall be produced and in 
What amounts, For the system to operate 
Soundily requires that this choice be a ra- 
tional one. 

“I think certain conclusions can be drawn 
from the June hearings. Particularly, many 
Packaging and labeling practices make ra- 
tional shopping by the consumer an unduly 
dimoult, if not impossible task. 

“A two-pronged problem results from these 
Packaging practices. First, there is con- 
fusion in the marketplace. Second, there 
Is lack of incentive and reward for the proc- 
essor or manufacturer who desires to oper- 
ate in an ethical manner by making neces- 
Sary information readily and easily under- 
Standable to the consumer. - Chairman 


and Monopoly, Senate Judiciary Committee, 
87th Cong.“ 

Some convenience foods are worth the ex- 
tra money, particularly for women working 
Outside the home or for older people living 
alone who cannot eat more than the indi- 
Vidua] serving.“ In an emergency—if 
Mother is sick, for instance—there’s nothing 

ke TV dinners. Furthermore, it's less ex- 
Pensive than dining out. 

But other so-called conveniences may not 

&dd that much extra ease to living. Despite 

a TV ads, women don't regularly add 
Bleach to their laundry just before they go 
Out to a party. Liquid bleaches cost a frac- 
tion of the pre-packaged bleaches and are 
Not all that messy to measure out. If con- 
Sumers realized salt in individual shakers 
Cost three times as much as the same salt in 
the regular container, they might not object 
to Pouring it from the large container. 

e continual use of convenience foods 
can double food costs in short order, And 
they May not be all that convenient. 

Every week’s mail brings the consumer a 

array of “valuable coupons” which can 
be Tedeemed for discounts on brand items 
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or for specified items at certain supermar- 
kets. It’s difficult to pick up a package with- 
out a “gift” offer, Soap powders provide 
china sets; oleomargarines offer nylons; Chi- 
nese dinners promise chrysanthemums. 

From the consumer point of view, there's 
nothing to lose by redeeming coupons which 
offer a cash reduction on a brand item. One 
needs to be somewhat more wary of the 
package offers that require one to send in 
money plus a boxtop to receive a gift.“ 

The 1962 Consumers Almanac published 
by Consumers Union summarizes a survey 
of premium offers. Of the 50 premiums ex- 
amined, 18 (36 percent) were found to be of 
poor value; 16 (32 percent) were judged sat- 
isfactory; and 15 (30 percent) were rated 
good values. One item arrived too late to 
be evaluated in the special study. 

Remember, the company buys its premi- 
ums at wholesale cost and offers the gift“ 
at retail value. Thus the money sent in 
with the boxtop may almost repay the com- 
pany the cost of its “gift.” Often the con- 
sumer could do as well or better shopping 
directly for the item at a sale. 


Save stamps, cash in premiums offering. 


cash bonuses but shop on the basis of qual- 
ity and price, not on bonuses and ballyhoo. 

A recurring theme here has been that a 
slightly suspicious attitude goes a long way 
in wise buying. Bargains are not handed 
out. Convenience costs money. Premiums 
and promotions also contain hidden costs 
and a heavy barrage of advertising is often 
used to create the illusion of brand differ- 
ences rather than to inform. A skeptical 
buyer is not likely to be carried away by 
extravagant claims promising miracle ac- 
tion due to a revolutionary new process.” 

A basic knowledge of nutrition is also es- 
sential. The housewife who knows the facts 
about food is not likely to spend needless 
dollars buying expensive fad foods. She will 
wait until the family physician rather than 
the advertiser prescribes vitamins or health 
foods. She also won't be led away from bar- 
gains by prejudices. A housewife who under- 
stands nutrition is more likely to experi- 
ment with so-called unpopular foods such as 
kidneys, tripe and cod, realizing they offer 
splendid nutrition at a reasonable cost. 

A third element in wise buying is price 
consciousness. No one can memorize the 
current price of each of the hundreds of 
products in the yearly shopping basket. 
However, one can become familar with the 
price trends of popular meats and so rec- 
ognize when pork is a luxury and when it’s 
“in season.” One can memorize the prices 
of regularly purchased items such as toilet 
tissues, soap powders, and tomatoes to take 
advantage of specials and to know whether 
“4 cents off regular price“ is a real saving 
or a sales gimmick. 

Skepticism, a knowledge of food facts and 
price consciousness are an essential combina- 
tion for today’s shoppers. But there's a 
limit to what a shopper as an individual can 
do, as the Hart congressional hearings 
pointed out. This adds a fourth dimension 
to today’s consumer; namely, political con- 
sciousness. 

Legislative action could clear up a host of 
problems in the supermarket. The Hart 
committee hearings have highlighted these 
problems but legislation to correct them 
has not yet been proposed and it will take 
political action to get such bills through 
Congress. 

The next time thé housewife sits down to 
write out her shopping Ust, perhaps she 
ought to take a few extra minutes and write 
her Congressman. She can let him know 
she has read about the Hart hearings and 
wants legislative action from Congress to 
ease her shopping problems. The 4-cent 
stamp for the letter to Washington, D.C., 
could prove to be the most potent cost- 
cutting trick of all. 
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HOW MANY SERVINGS TO A CAN? 


Here are the comparative capacities of 
some of the more common canned food con- 
tainers: 8-ounce can or jar, 1 cup; No. 1 
picnic can, 1½ to 13% cups; 12-ounce can, 
1% cups; No. 300 can, 194 cups; No. 303 can 
or jar, 2 cups; No. 2 can, 24% to 2% cups; No. 
2% can, 3½ to 344 cups; No. 3 can, 4 cups; 
46-ounce can, 5% cups; No. 10 can, 12 to 13 
cups. 

Generally, these sizes, when used, will be 
marked “No. 300 can," etc. These accepted 
can sizes could be used as a basis for stand- 
ardization throughout the industry. 


What Level for Dairy Price Supports? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently received a letter from an econo- 
mist, who is highly respected in his field, 
dealing with the relationship of price 
supports and dairy production. He 
points out a fact to which I have made 
numerous references. This is that there 
is no need to reduce dairy price supports 
below 75 percent of parity because at 
that level of support, it has been proven 
that supply and demand will balance. 
For the benefit of our colleagues, I am 
inserting the entire letter: 

JULY 25, 1962, 
The Honorable ALBERT H. Quiz, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN QUIE: Estimates of milk 
production In June 1962 indicate no greater 
quantity than in June 1961. This prompts 
a review of the production situation for the 
year 1962, Earlier forecasts were for pro- 
duction of 127 to 127.5 billion pounds. An 
estimate of 126 billlon pounds seems more 
likely. This is more than 1 billion pounds 
of milk less than has been previously esti- 
mated. More than a billion pounds of milk 
approximates 50 million pounds of butter 
and 100 million pounds of nonfat dry milk. 

Cheese production during the first 6 
months of 1962 has been less than in the 
same months of 1961. Butter production, 
although greater than in 1961 through May, 
has been in excess by progressively smaller 
quantities. Butter production during the 
last half of 1962 may be less than in 1961. 

Fluid milk consumption as reported from 
76 Federal order markets for the first 5 
months of 1962 was higher than for the same 
5 months in 1961. This fact, coupled with 
& total milk production not in excess of 1961, 
would account for a smaller quantity of milk 
available for butter and cheese. 

In April, we distributed a report which 
showed that support prices at 75 percent of 
parity would be expected to reduce the total 
milk supply. The reduction in 1962, how- 
ever, has proceeded more rapidly as indi- 
cated in the table attached. Each month 
since January 1962 the percentage increase 
over 1961 has been smaller until by June 
the difference has disappeared. It is clear, 
therefore, that milk production can be con- 
trolled within the limits of 75 to 90 percent 
of parity, and that a change in this formula 
is not required. It also seems likely that the 
surpluses for 1962 which were estimated 
earlier may not materialize in the quantities 
previously expected. 
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Monthly milk production on farms, United 
States, 1961 and 1962 


Monthly total 


Month 


1061 


November. 
December. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws or THE UnTrep STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof, 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trrru 44, Section 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be Inserted In 
the Recorp. without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues Insofar as such an arrangement Is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style——The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½%- point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
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order to insure publication in the Rrconn is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rxconn shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 


substitutions for correct material, or addi- - 


tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGIESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the offi- 
clal reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or ment in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
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are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 

withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 
11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one Instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by & Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript ils 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
Purposes of this reguiation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
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report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
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office. 


Cooperation for Progress Between the 
United States and Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 27, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrconn excerpts 
from an address prepared by me for de- 
livery before the Greek-American Pro- 
gressive Association in Washington, D. C., 
on July 26, 1962, on the subject of co- 
operation for progress between the 
United States and Greece. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Excerprs oF ADDRESS BY HON. ALEXANDER 
Wier, SENIOR REPUBLICAN, US. SENATE 
Forricn RELATIONS COMMITTEE, BEFORE 
THE GREEK-AMERICAN PROGRESSIVE ASSO- 
CIATION, SHOREHAM HOTEL, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., Jory 26, 1962 
Members of Greek-American Progressive 

Association, fellow Americans, I am happy 

to be with you. 

Significantly, the name of your organiza- 
tion—the Greek-American Progressive Asso- 
Clation—refiects the spirit and goal of US. 
Policy—that is, better understanding and 
Telations—and greater cooperation for prog- 
Tess—between the United States and Greece, 
as well as other nations. 

Within our country—and in accordance 
with our national traditions—your program, 
too, commendably contributes—not just in 
Spirit, but in action—to our national prog- 
Tess by: supporting civic, educational, phil- 
&nthropic, and similar activities in your re- 
Spective communities; promoting the social, 
ethical, intellectual interests of your mem- 
bers—to enable better fulfillment of the 
responsibilities of citizenship; disseminating 
Greek-American culture for enrichment of 
Our way of life; and other worthy programs. 

Significantly—through these and other 
efforts—you are imprinting Greek culture 
Upon the mosaic of U.S. life—mirroring the 
Ways, thinking and traditions of immigrants 
from many lands. 

CONTRIBUTION OF GREEK CULTURE TO U.S. LIFE 


Of Greek descent, you have a special re- 
Sponsibility—more directly than the rest of 
Us—to a great, magnificent heritage of an- 
Clent Greece. 5 

Down through the centuries, the tradi- 

of Greek political-philosophical cul- 
ture have lived—and shaped the affairs of 
humanity—from ancient to modern times. 

In the United States—a relatively young 
Country—we, from our youth, recall the 
familiar names of— 

Socrates, the influential teacher of phi- 
losophy, emphasizing the love of reason and 
of moderation in philosophical life; Piato, 
Temembered for the philosophical concept 
that ideas are true knowledge and above 
Material things. During his lifetime, he 
Possessed the unswerving faith in the ca- 
bacity of the human mind to attain ab- 
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solute truth and to use this truth in the 
rational direction of human life and affairs. 
Democritus, too, during 460 to 430 B. O. de- 
veloped the concept that all substances con- 
sist of atoms—a theory which now—over 
2,000 years later serves as the foundation for 
the great, revolutionary nuclear age. 

From ancient Greece, also, the world has 
inherited fundamental ideas and ideals of 
democracy—many of which now serve as 
high principles of our Constitution and of 
our political life; styles of architecture; our 
language, also—particularly in many of its 
derivatives—refiects the enduring impact of 
the Greek language; as well as many other, 
philosophical, material, and spiritual con- 
cepts that have become indelibly imprinted— 
generation after generation—in human life 
and world progress, 

During World War I. again, the “spark 
and spirit“ of ancient Sparta burst into 
patriotic flames anew, as Greek soldiers 
bought—with their lives and the destruction 
of their homeland—precious time for the 
Allies in the struggle against fascism. Val- 
jantiy fighting—often with little more than 
bare and bloody hands, but indomitable 
spirits—they heroically drove Mussolini's 
Fascist forces back into the sea. 


CHALLENGE OF NUCLEAR AGE 


Of such a heritage, you can be justly proud. 

Pride in the past, however—great though 
it may have been—is not enough. 

In the nuclear-space age—faced with 
great, complex challenges on global fronts— 
we, now, must ask ourselves: What is our 
contribution to world history? To human 
progress? To peace? 

In our time, can we—you and I—make 
contributions of significance and stature 
comparable to those of ancient Greece? 

Or, will we, individually, find some lame 
excuse” for a “free ride“ upon the great- 
ness—yes, upon the sacrifices—of those who 
have gone before us? 

From time immemorial, there have been— 
with the recurring cycles of change and 
progress—new challenges to the mind, imag- 
ination and spirit of man. 

In our Increasingly complex world, this is 
more true now than in the past. 

The creators of gunpowder, of the airplane, 
of the automobile, would be wide eyed in 
amazement if now they could witness the 
explosion of nuclear bombs, the supersonic 
speeds of jetplanes and rocket-powered 
X-15’s manned air-spacecraft, man’s orbit- 
ing of outer space, man’s trajecting space- 
craft toward the moon, and other planets of 
the universe. 

Of a more earthly nature, the human 
race—despite thousands of years of exist- 
ence—still has not been successful in find- 
ing a workable formula of man’s right rela- 
tionship to man. Generation after genera- 
tion, humanity undergoes great flery trials 
or strife and controversy and, indeed, a suc- 
cession of wars that increasingly threaten 
to annihilate a portion—or all—of the 
human race. 

There remain also the age-old human foes: 
of poverty, disease, illiteracy, hate, and prej- 
udice which, if resolved, would immeasur- 
ably benefit mankind. 

As in the times of Plato and Socrates, then, 
each generation—past, present, and future— 
possesses an opportunity for, yes, a chal- 
lenge to greatness. 

Upon the foundation of the past, now, 
we—each of us, within the limitation of our 


God-given abilities, talents, and imagina- 
tions—need to extend the horizons of our 
understanding, perceptions, and perspectives 
to encourage the space age challenges until 
in hurts; evaluate the forces and influences 
of our time; and then determine how we— 
with our minds, hearts, spirits and, above 
all, the sweat of our brow—can make our 
unique contribution toward shaping the 
future. 


GREECE: OUTPOST OF FREEDOM 


Significantly, your ancestral homeland of 
Greece, once again is making a contribution 
to history. 

Under the dark overshadow of the Com- 
munist world, Greece stands Gibraltar-like 
as an outpost of freedom. 

As comembers of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, we—two nations with great 
democratic traditions—stand shoulder to 
shoulder in combating communism. 

On the global horizon, fortunately, there 
are signs appearing that: the upsurge of 
communism—particularly its military out- 
spreading—may well have reached its apex 
and now be on the decline; the free-world 
perimeter has hardened to make even “chip- 
ping” aggression more difficult for the Com- 
munists; the Reds are finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to implant trouble-making 
machinery even in new, less-developed areas 
of the world; and the Communist system 
itself—in existence long enough to prove, 
or disprove its workability—is in trouble— 
experiencing serious deficiencies, even in 
meeting fundamental needs of its controlled 
people and nations—for example, the agri- 
cultural failure in the Soviet Union and 
Red China. 

Relatively successful in holding back the 
tide of communism militarily, NATO—to- 
gether with other allies—now rightly in 
turning more effort toward political-eco- 
nomic cooperation to meet the need of mem- 
ber nations. 

Upon such a foundation, there is—I be- 
lieve—also a next step of Western policy 
which would call for: 

1. A greater shift from defensive-type 
thinking and policies to more creative, 
dynamic, nonmilitary counteroffensives— 
economically, politically and ideologically. 

2. A willingness to stand face to face to the 
Communists and strongly say: “There are 
certain fundamental rights of humanity— 
including self-determination and freedom— 
to be respected, protected, and preserved for 
posterity. For these, we will give our all. 
Contrary to your policies, we do not ‘want to 
bury you’; rather, we want your grandchil- 
dren to live under freedom not because it is 
our way, but because it is the human, right 
way.” 

As of now, the free world possesses: 

(a) The jet-missile-nuclear-space-mil- 
tary power (barring any advantage-giving 
breakthrough by the Communists) — to serve 
as a deterrent to aggression; 

(b) The agriculture and industrial pro- 
ductivity to outproduce the Communists; 
and 

(c) The ideas and ideals that will—if the 
majority of humanity is to be served—ulti- 
mately provide the foundation for world 
progress and peace. 

CHANGING FACE OF EUROPE 

We, as a people, and a free-world leader; 
and you, as Americans of Greek descent— 
many of whom travel periodically back and 
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forth to your ancestral homeland—can con- 
tribute much to a new era of progress. 

How? In the following ways: 

Support of realistic policies and programs 
for greater Greek-American and other kinds 
of international cooperation for progress and 
peace; and sharing with the old world the 
ideas and ideals which have made this a 
great country. 

In Western Europe today, there is a great 
economic revolution: 

The Common Market—in which Greece is 
awaiting ratification as an associate mem- 
ber—for example, stands as a mighty and 
growing economic community that will (a) 
better serve the citizens of Europe and (b) 
increasingly provide assistance and technical 
know-how to promote peace elsewhere in the 
world, 

The success of European economic co- 
operation also represents a thorn in the side 
of Mr. Khrushchev. How? By creating an 
unfavorable picture of progress in free Eu- 
rope, as contrasted to the “lack of, or mini- 
mal, progress” in Communist-dominated 
nations. 

This improved economic condition will not 
only offer greater resistance to penetrations 
of communism, but also help to support the 
necessarily strong military defensive against 
Red aggression. 

UNITED STATES-EUROPEAN INTERCHANGES 

Historically, the United States, as a young 
Republic, has adopted—and benefited from— 
many of the cultures and traditions of the 
Old World. 

In the years just ahead we will witness, 
however, an ever-greater reversal of this 
trend than has occurred in the past. 

Among the features of U.S. modernism— 
here taken for granted—that will be appear- 
ing more and more in European life (some 
now being enjoyed among the elite) are: 
more home television, including Eurovision, 
and global vision resulting from such projects 
as the U.S. Telstar; the supermarket, with 
its great variety of fresh, preserved, and 
frozen foods; more electrical home appli- 
ances; improved housing; better plumbing 
and water services; more electricity to “light 
up life’ in Western Europe; and other ad- 
vancements to improve standards of ma- 
terial living. 

As in the past, however, we here will con- 
tinue to enjoy and be enriched by the cus- 
toms, cultures, and traditions as well as new 
political, economic, scientific, philosophical 
discoveries and revelations emerging from 
the new Europe, and, yes, from your father- 
land of Greece. 

TELSTAR—SATELLITE OF PEACE 


To further improve international ex- 
changes, we now—almost daily—watch the 
revolutionary miracle of intercontinental 
television through Telstar. 

The successful transmission of voice and 
picture from space marks a new triumph of 
the U.S. space program. 

Miraculously, our scientific genius has 
found a way of “talking through” such an 
orbiting “star” to people around the globe. 
This represents human utilization of the 
great realm of outer space upon which the 
ancient Greeks thought, wrote, and philos- 
ophized about laws of the universe. 

For the future we, and the people of the 
world, can look forward to greater accom- 
plishments in space for radio, television, 
telephone communications, more accurate 
weather reporting; and ultimately, perhaps, 
for transportation, travel, and other practi- 
cal programs. 

By Telstar-type successes for peaceful use 
of space, the U.S. effort will, I believe, far 
outshine the Communist space feats, 
Why? Fundamentally, because these repre- 
tent an effort to serve—not continually at- 
tempt to threaten and destroy—humanity. 
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The Telstar project then—in addition to 
being a highly significant scientific achieve- 
ment—will be a forerunner of more satel- 
lite “missions of peace - to promote by ex- 
change of ideas, information, culture, TV 
people-to-people contacts and greater co- 
operation and understanding among the na- 
tions of the world. 

Obviously, the Communists are disturbed 
by the great global acclaim. To attempt to 
detract attention, they are declaring a new 
series of tests of nuclear bombs. 

In the minds of the people of the world, 
and in the judgment of history, however, a 
succession of Telstar-type successes will 
prove, I believe, far more significant to 
humanity. In reality, the global impact of 
such efforts to utilize space for peaceful pur- 
poses may, indeed, make the Soviet 100- 
megaton bombs—despite being dangerous to 
the world health and peace—sound like 
firecrackers by comparison. 


CONCLUSION 


With a future bright with promise for 
greater miracles, even though realistically 
also beset with serious problems, I believe 
that we, citizens of this great melting pot 
of nationalities of the world—by dedication 
to the highest ideas and ideals; by encourag- 
ing greater cooperation among and thereby 
enriching the life of all nationalities of our 
land; by carrying forward humanity-serving 
programs, many of which have been com- 
mendably supported by you individually and 
by your organization—in our time, may make 
contributions of comparable significance to— 
if different in kind from—the best past tra- 
ditions of this country and ancient Greece. 


Address by Senator Magnuson at Dedi- 
cation of Marine Laboratory at Friday 
Harbor, Wash. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 27,1962 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, at 
the invitation of the University of Wash- 
ington, its president, Dr. Charles E. 
Odegaard, members of the faculty and 
of the university’s board of regents, my 
colleague from the State of Washington, 
Senator WARREN MAGNUSON, on June 25 
made the principal address at the dedi- 
cation of the handsome new marine 
laboratory at Friday Harbor, Wash. 

The choice of Senator Macnuson for 
this honor was most fitting. During his 
25 years of service in the Congress of the 
United States, Senator Macnuson has 
been a devoted friend and champion of 
science and of scientists. 

As all of us know, he was an original 
sponsor of the National Cancer Institute, 
since broadened into the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. 

Senator Macnuson introduced the first 
bill to create the National Science 
Foundation which has so ably stimulated 
basic scientific research and the educa- 
tion and training of young scientists for 
whom our Nation has such great need. 

My esteemed colleague also assumed 
leadership in securing the funds for the 
magnificent U.S. science buildings and 
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exhibits at the World's Fair in Seattle, 
buildings of such architectural merit 
that they were featured in our first tele- 
vision broadcasts to Europe via Telstar. 

Senator Macnuson during this quar- 
ter century of service also has had a spe- 
cial interest in the oceans and their 
estuaries—in their defense, their vast 
but as yet scarcely tapped fisheries, min- 
eral and medicinal resources, their utili- 
zation in broadening our commerce and 
trade, and their effect upon our weather 
and climate. 

Two years ago Congress passed and 
the President signed Senator Macnuson’s 
bill permitting the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, which has its western base in 
Seattle, to expand its activities including 
oceanographic research beyond the con- 
tinental shelf thus making it for the first 
time an oceanwide service of the United 
States. 

Last year Congress passed and the 
President signed Senator Macnuson’s 
bill broadening for the first time the mis- 
sions of the U.S, Coast Guard to include 
scientific research, legislation which will 
result in material savings through the 
use of existing large Coast Guard ships. 

Senator Macunson’s bill to establish 
a comprehensive national 10-year pro- 
gram of oceanographic research, surveys, 
education and construction of improved 
facilities has twice passed the Senate by 
overwhelming majorities, but is still 
pending in a subcommittee of the House 
of Representatives. 

The Friday Harbor ceremony was at- 
tended by Dr. Athelstan F. Spilhaus, 
Commissioner of the U.S. Science Exhibit 
of the World's Fair and Chairman of the 
Committee on Oceanography of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences; by Dr. 
Joseph L. McCarthy, dean of the Gradu- 
ate School, University of Washington; 
Dr. Robert Leslie Fernald, director of 
the Friday Harbor Laboratories, many 
other University of Washington faculty 
members and students, and many resi- 
dents, not only of San Juan island com- 
munities but of nearby cities, including 
Bellingham and Anacortes. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the address given by Senator MAGNUSON 
at the dedication of the new Friday 
Harbor Laboratory on June 25 of this 
year. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FRIDAY HARBOR AND MARINE SCIENCE 

(By Senator Macnuson, of Washington) 

Dr. Spithaus, Dr. McCarthy, Dr. Fernald, 
distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, 
I am happy to be here today. All of us can 
be proud as we dedicate this handsome new 
laboratory building in what I am sure we 
all agree is the world’s most beautiful marine 
setting. 

The university can be proud that it chose 
this magnificent site on San Juan Island 55 
years ago for a marine biological station. 

The Federal Government in 1922 wisely 
ceded an additional 484 acres to be added to 
the original site. 

The State of Washington cooperated in the 
following year by declaring this area and 
all the marine waters of the San Juan Archi- 
pelago a marine biological and game preserve, 
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placing them for conservation purposes under 
the director of the laboratories. 

Six small one-story laboratory buildings 
were constructed during the midtwenties. 
With these meager facilities Friday Harbor 
struggled on during the war years, years 
when our Navy and the Government were 
learning—the hard way—how limited has 
been our knowledge of the hydrosphere. 

Friday Harbor’s fame spread among scien- 
tists and others interested in the oceans and 
their contents until its importance as a re- 
Search center outgrew the budget capacity 
of the university to meet the ever-expanding 
heed for new facilities. This has been true 
not only at Friday Harbor but at other scien- 
tific centers throughout the United States. 

Demands for greater scientific knowledge 
of the seas and of life within them increased, 
but construction of facilities for marine 
Scientific training and ocean research was— 
and had been since the 1920’s—at a virtual 
standstill. Universities simply did not have 
thee money to embark on adequate research 
facilities programs. 

The national interest required new facil- 
ities for basic scientific research. The na- 
tlonal interest required expanded research in 
the oceans and their estuaries, in atmosphere 
and space, in telecommunications and in 
Many other scientific fields. Basic scientific 
Tesearch had become imperative to our na- 
tional security and of vital importance to 
Our economy and health. To some of us in 
the Congress one answer to the problem was 
to extend Federal assistance to those scien- 
tists and institutions who with expanded 
facilities and equipment could contribute to 
Our knowledge in these scientific fields. 

No statutory authority existed, however, 
by which the Federal Government could ex- 
tend such assistance to institutions and cen- 

ch as Friday Harbor—where the abil- 
ities to train scientists and conduct such re- 
Search are concentrated. No precedent 
existed for such assistance. No agency 
existed that had authority to extend such 
assistance. New legislation was required. 

In 1945, as a Member of the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives, I introduced—after consultation 
With many eminent scientists—the first bill 
in the history of the Congress to extend Fed- 
eral help to universities and laboratories for 

scientific research, and to create an 
agency for that purpose—the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

Two years later as Senator from Washing- 
ton I introduced similar legislation which 
Passed both Houses of Congress but was 
vetoed by the President. In 1950 with the 
Walstance of the late Senator Kilgore, of 

est Virginia, the National Science Founda- 
tion Act was passed and the principle of 

al assistance to institutional centers 

and scientific research became a reality. The 

dation and its endeavors have since 

ed themselves many fold. The splen- 

laboratory we dedicate today is one ex- 
ample, 

This laboratory to me represents many 
things other than just another handsome, 
Well-equipped building. 

It represents the inspiration of dedicated 

and women of the University of Wash- 
ton and the National Science Foundation. 
It represents a close and healthy partner- 
Ship between the State of Washington and 
the Federal Government in a concrete and 
Lallstie program to advance our scientific 
knowledge of life in earth's largest but least 
1 environment —the oceans, And when 

Speak of oceans I include their estuaries 
and tide-washed shores. 

This is a financial as well as an educa- 
Honal partnership. It is a partnership de- 
— to continue here at Friday Harbor. 

this enterprise, of which this handsome 
and grounds are evidence, the Fed- 
eral Government has contributed $375,000, 
the State of Washington and the university, 
$224 865. 


] 
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Part of the State’s expenditures have been 
for maintenance services and utilities. They 
include a new lighting system, new sewage 
disposal system, extension of fresh water 
mains and a new glass sea water system, all 
of these permanent works which will service 
not only this magnificent new laboratory, 
but a second laboratory building which will 
be needed soon. Construction on the second 
building should start by 1964, and again I 
anticipate National Science Foundation 
funding. 

This means that Friday Harbor is on its 
way. It is destined to be one of the great 
international centers of biological marine 
studies of the world, ranking with Naples 
and Monaco and Plymouth, Already Friday 
Harbor has acquired an international re- 
putation. This year scientists from eight 
foreign nations will come here for research 
studies. Europe, Australia, the Orient, and 
Latin America all will be represented. 

Universities of 12 States last year sent 
graduate students here for summer research, 
studies, or lectures, and Sweden, Italy, Den- 
mark, France, and Canada had brilliant 
young biologists here in residence although 
there were then only the old and small 
laboratories to work in. i 

The interest in these laboratories has not 
been limited to scientists and students. 
Friday Harbor has projected its message to 
all parts of the United States and to many 
foreign countries through the medium of 
educational television, 

A series of fifteen 30-minute telecasts 
prepared by Dr. Dixy Lee Ray, titled “Animals 
of the Seashore” is now being shown in the 
Near East, Italy, and Denmark, and along the 
west coast of South America. There was a 
special showing of the entire series in the 
Navy Department last winter. 

Other films for educational television in- 
cluded several supported by the American 
Cancer Society and produced under the aus- 
pices of the American Institute of Biological 
Sciences are being shown over many of our 
educational television stations throughout 
the country. All were produced here at Fri- 
day Harbor. 

In coming years this activity will be greatly 
expanded and there will be many more edu- 
cational television stations to utilize marine 
biology films from Friday Harbor. Congress 
this year passed and President Kennedy 
signed my educational television bill which 
provides Federal assistance in the construc- 
tion and operation of educational television 
stations. This will assure the use of many 
TV channels which have been set aside for 
such use but are now vacant and one of the 
services these new stations will perform 
surely will be to telecast marine biology pro- 
grams filmed at Friday Harbor. 

All of us know how important marine bi- 
ology is to the great fisheries industry of the 
Pacific Northwest, but some of us may be 
unfamiliar with the importance which the 
Navy Department attaches to it from the 
viewpoint of national defense. 

The first interest of the Navy has been in 
connection with fouling which slows down 
ships and causes millions of dollars damages 
annually to drydocks and piers. Probably 
the most important symposium on marine 
boring and fouling organisms ever held took 
place here at Friday Harbor in 1957. The 
proceedings, edited by Dr. Ray, were pub- 
lished by the university in a book of more 
than 500 pages in 1959. Iam proud to have 
it in my library. 

Other marine biological problems which 
concern the Navy are listed in the Navy's 
Tenoc report issued a year ago. The word 
“Tenoc” stands for Ten Years in Oceanogra- 
phy” and is a projected program for the com- 
ing decade. 

‘These problems include—and I quote from 
the report: 

“i. Biological interference with under- 
water acoustic systems. 
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“2. Biological influences upon mine and 
mine countermeasure actions. 

“3. Biological: deterioration of marine 
structures and equipment. 

“4. Bioluminescence. 

“5. Poisonous, venomous, and noxious ma- 
Tine organisms. 

“6. Biological orientation, detection, and 
target valuation phenomena.” 

All of these, the Navy adds, must be in- 
vestigated and defined as to the exact in- 
fluence upon equipment and operations and 
for our national security. 

Friday Harbor, with its new laboratory and 
the one to follow will contribute to this as- 
pect of national defense in even greater 
measure than it has in the past. 

Friday Harbor and Puget Sound are ideal 
locations for such studies. Although the 
waters of the sound are oceanic, the area is 
protected from storm waves and heavy 
pounding surf such as characterize the open 
coast. The San Juan Islands are sufficiently 
remote from industrial developments to be 
free from any serious pollution. Few areas in 
the world are so favored. 

The beneficient factors which the entire 
Puget Sound area presents have impressed 
not only the National Science Foundation 
but the Navy’s Bureau of Weapons and its 
Office of Naval Research, the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and other agencies of our 
Government. 

The Navy, in recent years, also has 
accepted the principle of contracting much 
of its research to universities and research 
laboratories and to assisting financially in 
laboratory construction. 

Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner, Chairman of the 
Federal Council for Science and Technology 
and scientific adviser to the President, 
recently advised me of the marine facilities 
budget for 1963 which the administration 
has to and is supporting. 

The total for this budget for the entire 
United States is $11,065,000. 

Locations of only four new laboratory 
facilities are specified by name and they are 
budgeted for $4,853,000, of which $4,257,000 
is earmarked for the State of Washington: 
$2 million for the university’s department of 
oceanography and $2,257,000 for the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries new laboratory in 
Seattle. 

The Pacific Northwest is destined to be- 
come a free world center for marine biology 
and physical oceanography. 

The importance of this area is recognized 
not only by the Department of Defense, the 
Bureau of Fisheries, and the National 
Science Foundation, but also by the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and the US. Coast 
Guard. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey has its 
headquarters here on Puget Sound and soon 
will let a contract for a new and major base. 
The Coast Guard has its district head- 
quarters on Puget Sound. 

Three years ago Congress passed my bill 
to permit the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
to conduct oceanwide research. Previously 
it had been limited to the Continental Shelf. 
Passage of my bill is one of the reasons the 
Coast Survey needs a greatly expanded base 
at Seattle. Under Adm. Arnold Karo's direc- 
tion, it is taking full advantage of this 
legislation and making notable contribu- 
tions in oceanography. 

Last year Congress passed my bill to per- 
mit the Coast Guard to engage in ocean- 
ographic research anywhere on the high seas, 
Before that it had authority to conduct re- 
search only in connection with the ice patrol. 

The 1963 budget contains funds to com- 
mence instrumentation of some of the Coast 
Guard's fine, large ships, a program that will 
be greatly expanded in future years. 

Dr. Wisener in his report on the 1963 pro- 
gram cited this legislation and stated that it, 
and pending legislation, will effect future 
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program planning. As President Kennedy’s 
science adviser that is good news for ocean- 


hy. 

President Kennedy's goal, Dr. Wisener’s 
goal, my goal, and I am sure that of all of us 
here today, is to attain and maintain world 
leadership in the marine sciences—all of 
them. 

In achieving this goal the Pacific North- 
west will and must be in the forefront, if 
for no other reason because of our strategic 

. location on the world’s major ocean. 

I see few shortcuts in this endeavor. What 
will be necessary is a continuous and long- 
range program as suggested 3% years ago 
by the Committee on Oceanography of the 
National Academy of Sciences. 

Shortly after the committee issued its re- 
port in January 1959, Senator Jackson and 
I introduced a Senate resolution warmly en- 
dorsing the committee's recommendations 
and commending them to the Congress and 
to the executive branch of our Government. 

This resolution was passed unanimously. 

Later in the 86th Congress I introduced 
Senate bill 2692 to implement the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Ocean- 
ography, of which Dr. Ray, who is here to- 
day, is an illustrious member, This, too, 
passed the Senate unanimously, but the 
House of Representatives failed to act on it, 

The 86th Congress expired and it was 
necessary in this, the present Congress, to 
introduce new legislation. This was done. 
I introduced Senate bill 901 to authorize a 
10-year national program of oceanographic 
research and surveys, with coordinated pat- 
terned somewhat similar to the highly suc- 
cessful British system. This passed the 
Senate by an overwhelming majority, but 
again the committee to which it was referred 
in the House of Representatives has failed 
to act on it. 


I am not discouraged for two reasons. 
One is that the present administration has 
administratively carried out many of the 
recommendations contained in my bill, with 
the result that there has been a considerable 
advance in Federal assistance to our ocean- 
ographic institutions and laboratories. 

A second reason is that, as I have learned 
from experience, patience is required to gain 
acceptance of new legislation in both Houses 
of Congress, particularly in flelds of science 
and communications, 

Sooner or later, I am convinced, both 
branches of Congress will come to the con- 
viction that our long-range oceanographic 
program must have a statutory base. 

This is not to criticize the work presently 
being done in this field by the administra- 
tion or by any agency in Government. But 
at some time in the future there may be 
others to whom the urgencies of marine re- 
search may not seem quite so apparent, 
Then, if we are to continue forward on this 
endless frontier of science the program 
should have a statutory base, and for that 
reason I shall continue to offer legislation 
to achieve this purpose. 

In the meantime I shall strive, as I have 
done in the past, to obtain full recognition 
of the superior quality of the work in marine 
sciences being done in the Pacific North- 
west, not only at Friday Harbor but at the 
other laboratories of this area, which are 
still too few and too small. In a world 
which more and more is turning to the sea 
we must continue to expand our facilities, 
our scientific training, and our oceano- 
graphic research and survey programs, You 
who are here today will do that. 

Thank you. 
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Possibility of Producing Motion Pictures 
in Finland and Portugal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 27, 1962 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, in a recent 
issue of the Washington Daily News there 
was an article by James O'Neill, Jr., con- 
cerning his interview with Mr. Samuel 
F. Pryor, Jr., executive vice president of 
Pan American World Airways and a civic 
leader on all continents. 

It is good to note that Mr. Pryor, who 
has wide business experience, emphasizes 
the importance of economy in produc- 
tion. His sound judgment and good taste 
have been a source of benefits to all our 
people. 

My attention was drawn to this article 
by my dear friend, the Reverend Father 
Joseph F. Thorning, Ph. D., D.D., of St. 
Joseph’s historic Carrollton Manor 
Church, Frederick County. Dr. Thorn- 
ing, who is an associate editor of World 
Affairs and the author of “Miranda: 
World Citizen,” has visited Finland and 
Portugal. He concurs with Mr. Sam 
Pryor in the recommendations made in 
this interview. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of Mr. O'Neill’s article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FINLAND AND PORTUGAL FOR Movies 
(By James O'Neill, Jr.) 

The vital problem of getting moviemakers 
to make movies in America, rather than else- 
where around the globe, is becoming more 
of a trial for both Government and union 
Officials, who feel the grand old dollar is 
being expended with too free a hand, without 
enough return or local employment. 

I am all for making films abroad; I like 
their quality, scope, feeling, atmosphere and 
general tone. I hate sound stages and Holly- 
wood designers. I am sick to death of for- 
mula pictures, which Hollywood's minds are 
bound to, by tradition. 

Now I am looking for even more countries 
to make movies in, 

But where? 

There are two new worlds“ to conquer on 
and in film: Finland and Portugal. 

My authority is the redoubtable Sam Pryor, 
Pan American World Airways senior vice 
president, who has begun to wonder why the 
filmmaking fraternity has not found his two 
favorite cities. (Both by the way, served by 
Pan Am, though by other airlines, as well.) 

“Helsinki and Lisbon,” he told me, “are 
virgin territory, really, for moviemakers. The 
only picture I recall ever being shot in Lisbon 
is, ‘A Song To Remember,’ and there was 
only a short, tragic sequence made there. 

But producers still haven't discovered this 
storybook land. 

“The living is wonderful. Labor is cheap. 
The food, excellent; and the countries are 
so spectacular you would not believe them.” 
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Mr. Pryor wondered if he should be talking 
for the record on a subject which is so up- 
setting to Hollywood, which feels that too 
many movies are being made abroad to the 
detriment of employment and the industry 
on the west coast. 

I told him that Hollywood and its familial, 
union, press agent tieups had been falling 
on its face for a long time and that the 
superior movies were all being made on loca- 
tion, wherever in the world the stories took 
them, 

He spoke enthusiastically of Lisbon, which, 
I gathered, must be his favorite place on 
earth, and gave me the impression that Hel- 
sinki was paradise. 

So many films, these days, are located in 
Paris, London, and Rome, with a few side 
trips to Berlin, Frankfurt; and Naples, and 
these elegant towns cost money. Extras 
come high. Equipment and housing are 
moving up in price, to compete with Holly- 
wood’s frightening fees. 

Just listening to Sam Pryor extol the won- 
ders of the world makes one wish he could 
race down to Pan Am's nearest ticket coun- 
ter, holler “Sam sent me,” and take off for 
some exotic land, like Portugal, for instance, 
with a movie camera, a script and a couple 
of actors to prance about the scenery. 

I just might try it. 


Bill Kilgarlin, of Houston: Young Leader 
for Good Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 27, 1962 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr, President, 
the Houston Chronicle recently published 
a story about Bill Kilgarlin, a young 
Texas Democrat with a distinguished 
record of achievement. 

Mr. Kilgarlin is the new chairman of 
the Harris County Democratic executive 
committee. The area he serves in this 
capacity embraces populous Metropoli- 
tan Houston. 

I have known Bill Kilgarlin for many 
years, and I have followed his public 
career with interest and with great satis- 
faction. By devotion to the forward- 
looking principles of the Democratic 
Party, by selfless hard work and intel- 
ligent leadership, and his loyalty to his 
supporters, he has been given increasing 
responsibility for leadership. 

When he served in the Texas House of 
Representatives, he built an outstanding 
record as a no-compromise fighter for 
the people's interest. He fought the 
entrenched special interests who had 
little concern for the public good. 

To emphasize the leadership roles ope? 
to young Americans who take an active 
part in politics, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article from the Sunday, July 
22, 1962, edition of the Chronicle cap” 
tioned “Young Men Guide Politics in 
Houston.” 
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There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Younc MeN Gume Pourrics IN Hovston— 

KILGARLIN Works To Hop Dems To- 

GETHER 


Big and blustery William Wayne Kilgarlin, 
an Irishman with an abiding love for pizza 
and politics instead of potatoes, has never 
thought about being anything but a Demo- 
erat. 

The 6-foot-2-inch, 290-pound new chair- 
Man of the Harris County Democratic execu- 
tive committee also has an abiding love for 
& liberalism that has its roots in (and per- 
haps rests on the laurels of) the New Deal 
days of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

While looking for another Rooseveltian 
Messiah, liberalism today must depend, for 
its new blood, on the Kiigarlins who believe, 
as he said, “The Democratic Party is the 
Party of the common man, and I have to 
Stick with it.” 


SHOWS DIFFERENCES 


A visit to Kilgarlin’s office—which is the 
Office of the Harris County Democrats, the 
Party's liberal wing here, is indicative of the 
differences between the Democratic and Re- 
Publican parties here. 

First, the Harris County Democratic ex- 
ecutive committee has no headquarters and 
therefore no official office for its chairman. 
The Republican Party here does. 

What serves as Kilgarlin’s office is in a 
Cavernous, echoing former store at 2707 Main, 

the near downtown area. Republican 
headquarters here is in a modern office 
building at 3200 Audley, in the heart of 
allluent-umbitious southwest Houston sub- 
urbla. 
COME TO TALK 

In Kilgarlin's office, visiting party support- 
ers come to talk: about idealism, liberal 
Philosophy, the rightwing and the things 
that could be in the days that will be. 

At Republican Party headquarters there 
Were supporters, too: They worked the tele- 
Phones and the typewriters to make finan- 
Cial appeals and oil the machinery of pre- 
B organizations to get out the November 


Kilgarlin recognizes these symbolic dif- 
ferences and pledges an attempt to educate 
liberals, and Democrats, to talk less and do 
More. 


HAS LIBERAL SUPPORT 


With the support of liberals and the help 
Of some conservatives in the primaries. Bill 
Kilgarlin, at 29, won a close race over his 
rightwing opponent and was given the job 
ot heading the Democratic Party in the most 
Populous county in the South. 

And although the Democrats are the con- 

lling party in local and State politics 
in Texas, Harris County gave a big majority 
to Republican Richard Nixon, and over- 
Whelmingly voted for the GOP’s Senator 
JOHN TOWER. 

The Nixon majority here, 168,000 to 148,- 

for President Kennedy, was the largest 
Majority in any southern city. 

This past May, the Republicans here held 

e largest primary in the South; and this 
November the GOP will go for 

y Democratic State and local bastions 
Uke never before. 

Thus, Kilgarlin, a liberal, has the monu- 
Mental job of trying to keep the liberal and 
Conservative factions of the Democratic Party 

ted while building a program that can 
do battle with Republicanism on the issues, 
and —most of all—get out the vote. 


TWOFOLD JOB 


1 27 job is twofold,” said Kilgarlin. “It 
to run elections, but it is also to cam- 
for the Democratic Party, its pro- 
and its candidates. So I'm both a 
Politician and an administrator. 
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“Until now the Democratic chairman never 
had to do any worrying about organizing for 
elections or bringing the issues before the 
public. In the primaries, the candidates did 
that, and in November there was no oppo- 
sition. 

“But now the fear of the Republican Party 
must lead us to bring the issues before the 
public at primary time and at general elec- 
tion time and, in the future, in local elec- 
tions,” Kilgarlin said. 

Kilgarlin also pointed out that poll-tax 
campaigns are now more important to the 
Democrats. 

“Even when the sale of poll taxes reaches 
records,” he said, “there are more than 
100,000 persons in the county who do not 
pay a poll tax. We need to get 500,000 qual- 
ified voters in Harris County by the end of 
January 1964," he sad. 

This year there are 357,000 poll tax holders 
out of a potential of about 600,000. 

“The people who don’t pay poll taxes would 
be Democratic Party supoprters,” Kilgarlin 
said. “If we mount a drive, we can’t help 
but gain.” 

Kilgarlin has set himself three goals dur- 
ing his administration: (1) Increase poll tax 
registration to 500,000; (2) improve the 
Democratic primary ballot and voting proce- 
dures to make voting easier and faster; (3) 
establish a continuing education program to 
combat “the successful” Republican propa- 
ganda campaign of the last few years“ and 
present “our side of the issues.” 

As for the battle between liberalism and 
conservatism, Kilgarlin said his liberalism is 
relatively new. 

“I have always been a Democrat, but my 
liberalism wasn't confirmed until I got into 
college where I began to think about what 
the issues were, what the differences were, 
5 — wey the Democratic Party should remain 

Conservatism, according to Kilgarlin, “says 
it’s better to starve or suffer in order to 
maintain the dignity of the individual. The 
conservative would rather things be left 
undone than do what is necessary if it means 
governmental spending and aid. 

“Where there is likely to be a profit to 
business from Federal aid, such as subsidy 
or tax cut, then the conservative is not op- 

to Federal help. 

“The liberal believes that the government 
that represents the citizenry has a duty to 
promote the welfare, the dignity, and the 
integrity of the individual. If local govern- 
ment cannot or does not do it, then Federal 
Government must do it.” 

But Kilgarlin gets disgusted at fellow lib- 
erals “because they tend to be a sort of 
ivory tower in-group that fails to get out 
and politic and propagandize for their po- 
sition.” 

It was for this reason that Kilgarlin got 
into politics as early as 1948, when he was 
still 16 years old. 

He attended his precinct convention in the 
East End, where he was raised. The precinct 
committeeman was a Dixiecrat. Kilgarlin 
personally found a candidate to run against 
the incumbent, then unofficially led his cam- 
paign. Kilgarlin’s candidate won and is still 
the executive committeeman from precinct 
11. 

Kilgarlin’s father, William Kilgarlin, is a 
retired oll refinery employee. His mother, a 
Federal employee since 1933, is a native of 
the town of Yarboro, Tex., in Grimes County. 

“The town is no longer in existence,” said 
Kilgarlin, “but that’s not symbolic. The 
two liberal Yarboroughs spell their names 
differently.” 

After attending Houston schools, Kilgarlin 
went to the University of Houston for his 
bachelor of science degree in 1954 and this 
year received his law degree from the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

In the years between graduating from 
Houston and entering Texas, Kilgarlin went 
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to a school of hard knocks called the Texas 
Legislature. 


In 1958 he became a State representative 
in the liberal sweep. But he and other lib- 
erals were swept out in 1960 by the well-or- 
ganized brooms of conservatism. 

With that lesson learned, Kilgarlin has his 
mind on a few personal goals: 

To build the Democratic Party to wage 
war against rising republicanism. 

To curb his culinary hobby of making 
spag site, and pizza long enough to go on 
a diet. 

To do something about the fact that he’s 
a bachelor. 

“I have to have someone whom I know 
will always vote for me,” he said. 


Dedication of Stauffer Chemical Co. 
Mine and Refinery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 27, 1962 


Mr. McGEE. Mr, President, progress 
is not an inevitable process. It has to 
be worked for and usually this is hard 
work. We in Wyoming rate progress, to 
borrow from a well-known commercial, 
“our most important product.” As an 
example of the progress we are making 
I would like to call your attention to the 
dedication of a new trona mine and soda 
ash refinery built by the Stauffer 
Chemical Co. This plant, near Green 
River, Wyo., is proof of the vitality of 
Wyoming industry. A story on the plant 
dedication appeared in the July 19 edi- 
tion of the Green River Star and I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FORMAL DEDICATION OF STAUFFER MINE, PLANT 
SLATED TOMORROW 

Formal dedication of the new tronas mine 
and soda ash refinery of Stauffer Chemical 
Co. of Wyoming lying northwest of Green 
River will be made Friday, July 20, with 
approximately 140 invited guests expected 
to attend. 

Plant and mine tours are scheduled Fri- 
day morning, with a luncheon served at 
noon, and the formal dedication ceremony 
to begin at 2 p.m. 

The invited guests include Stauffer Chem- 
ical Co., and Union Pacific officials, members 
of the Wyoming Natural Resource Board, 
officials of the State, county, and cities, 
political figures, newspaper representatives, 
representatives of financial institutions, and 
representatives of service clubs and organiza- 
tions. 

Hans Stauffer, president and director of 
Stauffer Chemical Co., will head the digni- 
taries from the New York offices, who include 
also A. E. Albright, vice president and as- 
sistant to the president; W. N. Saaby, di- 
rector of transportation; G. A, Coffenberg, 
assistant director of transportation; T. B. 
Gibson, assistant secretary and manager of 
public relations; and P. S. Bedrossian, as- 
sistant treasurer. 

John Stauffer, director, senior vice presi- 
dent and secretary, will come from Los 
Angeles; E. S. Rothrock, senior vice presi- 
dent and director and the general manager 
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of Consolidated Industries division, will 
come from Houston, Tex. 

G. ©. Ellis, president and general man- 
ager of West End Chemical; D. G. Ellis, pres- 
ident of Stauffer Chemical of Wyoming and 
vice president of western sales; R. M. Stamp- 
ley, sales manager for West End Chemical; 
H. D. Hellmers, vice president of West End 
Chemical and Stauffer Chemical of Wyo- 
ming; L. F. Cummings, secretary and assist- 
ant comptroller of Stauffer Chemical Co.; 
and J. V. Wiseman, plant manager of West 
End Chemical, all will be present. 

The Union Pacific Railroad will be rep- 
resented by President A. E. Stoddard from 
Omaha; Lee S. Osborne, vice president of 
Pacific Coast, from Los Angeles; and Officials 
E. H. Bailey, J. R. MacArnally, W. P. Miller, 
A. B. Taylor, F. H. Gilroy, L. R. Thornock, 
E. W. Weaver, E. C. Remwick, C. A. Zubieta, 
V. O. Murray. I. M. Charles, Paul L. Harri- 
son, and James A. Marsh. 

Representing the natural resource board 
will be President and Mrs. G. E. Sorenson; 
Vice President and Mrs. C. E. Astler, Mr. and 
Mrs. O. E. Bever, and Mr. and Mrs. Milton 
Coffman; and the following staff members: 
Executive Director.J. A. “Buck” Buchanan, 
Secretary Darlene Burns; Mr. and Mrs. E. J. 
VanCamp, Mr. and Mrs. John Goodier, Mr. 
and Mrs. Max Pierce, and Mr. and Mrs. John 
Reed, 

Among the State officers will be Goy. Jack 
Gage, Attorney General Norman B. Gray, 


The Stauffer refinery was placed on stream 
in early May, 5 months in advance of the 
original target date of October 1962. Shake- 
down operation at the $10 million project 
actually started April 30. 

Stauffer Chemical first discovered the huge 
deposits of trona in 1958, and core drilling 
for exploration continued through 1958 to 
1960, blocking out ore reserves estimated at 
200 million tons, lying generally at a com- 
paritively shallow 900-foot depth. 

Although some construction work by Win- 
ston Bros. Co., the prime contractor, was 
started early in the fall of 1960, first dirt 
for the mine shaft was moved on October 26, 
1960, when top company officials and busi- 
ness community leaders of the area gath- 
ered for a formal ground-breaking cere- 
mony. 

The plant, as now constructed, is ex- 

between 175,000 and 200,- 


Actions Speak Louder Than Words—In- 


crease in Number of Government Em- 


ployees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 27, 1962 


Mr, MUNDT. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations, I have participated in doz- 
ens of budget hearings since January. 
All the agencies seem to have one point 
in common. They, almost without. ex- 
ception have asked for a substantial 
increase in the number of employees. 
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Thousands upon thousands of employ- 
ees have been added to the Government 
rolls since the advent of the Kennedy 
administration. The end is not in sight. 
Budget requests for fiscal year 1963 in- 
dicate the administration’s hope of add- 
ing between 40,000 and 50,000 more jobs. 

With this history in mind, I was sur- 
prised to read in the “Federal Diary” by 
Jerry Kluttz in last Sunday’s Washing- 
ton Post that both President Kennedy 
and Budget Director Bell have a deep 
abiding, and continuing interest in see- 
ing that our Federal agencies do addi- 
tional work without increasing their 
staffs. 

Mr. President, actions speak louder 
than words. We can expect that one 
agency after the other will come before 
the Appropriations Committees of the 
Congress next year without requests for 
more new employees. 

I assure my colleagues that agencies 
appearing next year, before the Appro- 
priations Subcommittees of which I am 
a member, will receive every encourage- 
ment to carry out completely the wishes 
of the President and the Budget Director. 
Perhaps we can get a small start this 


year. 

The words have been spoken—now 
let us have some action. 

So that the other Members of the 
Senate will have this information readily 
at hand Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the entire portion of the 
column relating to staff increases be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 22, 1962] 
THE FEDERAL Diarny—New POLICY Ams AT 
More Ovutrur PER U.S. EMPLOYEE 
(By Jerry Kluttz) 

Federal agencies have been put on notice 
to plan on doing additional work without 
increasing their staffs. 

They also have been directed to reduce em- 
ployment where the workload is stable and 
to pay greater attention to employee pro- 
ductivity. 

The policy pronouncement was sent by 
Budget Director David E. Bell to agency 
heads along with instructions on how to 
prepare estimates for the 1964 budget year. 
President Kennedy approved it. Bell gave 
this explanation of his action to agency 


“In this revision of Circular No. A-11, more 
emphasis has been placed on the need for 
attention to personnel requirements and 
employee productivity, with the objective 
of holding Government employment to the 
minimum required for efficient administra- 
tion of Government programs. 

“The heads of departments and agencies 
and their subordinates must make every ef- 
fort to meet new personnel requirements 
through adjustments in existing activities 
and procedures, in lieu of adding new em- 
ployees. Increases in staff should be planned 
only where it is clear that essential functions 
cannot be performed effectively with present 


personnel. 

“It is expected that the President, in con- 
sidering dollar amounts in connection with 
the 1964 budget, will also review proposed 
employment levels.” 

At other points, the Bell directive laid 
down these rules to govern Federal personnel 
use and policy: 

“Where an automatic data processing sys- 
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tem or other new equipment is installed, spe- 
clals gains in employee productivity will or- 
dinarily he budgeted. 

“Estimated requirements for executive di- 
rection and administrative services will be 
held to minimum levels consistent with re- 
sponsible and effective program management. 

“Contracts with firms, institutions, or per- 
sons will not be used for the purpose of re- 
ducing or holding down Government employ- 
ment when such employment would be the 
more efficient and effective method of accom- 
plishing the desired work.” 

Agency budget officials say the instructions 
for the 1964 fiscal year go far beyond those 
of previous years in laying more stress on 
personnel policy and the maximum use of 
the Government's nearly 2.5 million civilian 
employees. 

Mr. Kennedy's budget for the 1963 fiscal 
year, which began July 1, carried funds for 
46,000 new Federal jobs. Congress hasn't 
cleared a single appropriation bill, but it can 
be expected to make cuts In agency requests 
for new jobs. 

The major staff increases recommended by 
the President were in Post Office, Space, Fed- 
eral Aviation, HEW, Interior, Internal Reve- 
nue, and Agriculture. 


Financing of Health Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 27, 1962 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, over 
recent months of discussion of the ur- 
gent needs of aged Americans for as- 
sistance in financing their health care, 
considerable criticism has been directed 
at Great Britain's National Health Sery- 
ice, I think our friends in Britain have 
shown considerable restraint in the face 
of allegations from this side of the At- 
lantic. It is significant that the British 
have undertaken a detailed study of 
their Health Service and I look forward 
to the results of that study this fall. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article from the July 14 issue of the 
British Medical Journal, a response to 
the American Medical Association, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AMA Versus NHS 


The American Medical Association is not 
without critics in its own country, and ve 
may be confident that a great many doctors 
in the United States of America deplore, as 
we do, the vulgarity and cheapness of its 
past and present attacks on the National 
Health Service. We have watched with 
some dismay the mushroom growth of the 
AMA’s public relations activities and the 
colossal sums spent by it to defeat what our 
American colleagues call socialized medi- 
cine. The dismay is at the probably inher- 
ent weakness of American medical services 
if such a vast effort has to be expended on 
misrepresentation of what is happening in 
Britain. Three years ago, when AMA News 
published some nonsense about the NHS, ve 
suggested that if the American Medical 
Association wanted “to be well prepared to 
deal with governmental plans for intro- 
ducing compulsory health insurance into 
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the United States of America they would be 
Wiser to find out how far American medi- 
Cine falls behind in its services to the great 
American public.“ ! But the AMA still pre- 
fers to distract attention from the weak- 
nesses of American medicine by hammering 
away at Britain's NHS. 

An AMA leafiet entitled “A Case Against 
Socialized Medicine,” is one of its propa- 
ganda efforts against the King-Anderson bill 
for the medical care of the aged. It consists 
of some 20 or so quotations from different 
Sources, 2 of them from the British Medical 
Journal, and 3 cartoons, of which by now, we 
hope, the AMA is heartily ashamed. We do 
not recall that those who favored the intro- 
duction of the NHS buttressed their case by 
distorted propaganda against such abuses as 
American doctors themselves have ad- 
Mitted—fee-splitting, overcharging, unneces- 
Sary operations, sending patients to “physi- 
Clan-owned drugstores,” and so forth. We 
Would not suggest that such abuses, and 
Other disquieting aspects of what is in the 
United States of America called the doctor 
business, call for such a violent corrective as 
“socialized medicine’—a term whose exact 
Meaning no one has yet defined. The AMA 
should, however, in the interests of Ameri- 
Can medicine—and especially in the interests 
of the American patient—understand that 
they have a lot to learn from Britain and 

pe about methods of providing medical 
Services—from our successes as well as our 
failures. “If the AMA have any regard for 
the truth,” says the Times, “they should put 
the record straight; the American people 
should know that far from being a failure 
the British service can be counted a quali- 
fied success." The AMA, too, should not be 
led astray by a British characteristic—the 
Capacity for self-criticism. Some of the 
Most trenchant criticism of the NHS was 
embodied in the concluding part of the 
BMA presidential address given by Sir 
Arthur Porritt at Torquay in 1960. The 
Teport of his committee should be out this 
autumn. The British Medical Journal, too, 
been outspoken—though maybe not out- 
Spoken enough—in its criticism of the NHS, 
for it is only exact diagnosis of illness or 
defect that can point the way to effective 
treatment. The AMA mistakes such criti- 
as a total condemnation of the NHS— 

and the adulators of the NHS in Britain 
Mistake such criticism as a weakening of it, 

th are wrong. ` 

The AMA will, we hope, take what we say 
as the expression of a journal which has 
Many friends and readers in a great country 

h has made great contributions to thè 

art and science of medicine. It is a country, 

» which, in the Veterans’ Administration, 

an advanced form of socialized medi- 

Cine, So let it measure itself against Itself. 
— ee 


British Medical Journal, 1959, 2, 294. 
Newsweek, July 9, 1962. 


The Federal Debt and the Federal Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 27, 1962 


l Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
8 unanimous consent to have printed 
tone Appendix of the Recorp a resolu- 
the adopted by the board of directors of 
25 Virginia Bankers Association on July 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Proposals have been advanced in recent 
weeks by economists, business, and labor 
groups that the administration give consid- 
eration to an immediate cut in Federal taxes 
on individuals and business as a means of 
cushioning the impact of a possible reces- 
sion in our economy, to stimulate long-range 
economic growth by lowering the tax bar- 
rier to private enterprise and to restore busi- 
ness and investor confidence in the adminis- 
tration. 

The incidence of Federal taxation on cor- 
porate profits at a 52-percent rate and in- 
dividual incomes at a steeply graduated rate 
up to 91 percent has and does, in our opinion, 
serve as a deterrent to the capital formation 
adequate to support our rapidly expanding 
economy. 

However, a drastic reduction in tax at a 
time when the Nation is already facing a 
large Federal budget deficit estimated to 
exceed §7 billion without a concurrent re- 
duction in unnecessary Federal expenditures 
would, in our opinion, create a national 
fiscal condition which might dangerously 
shake the confidence in the dollar and in 
the administration by citizens of this coun- 
try and foreign nations alike, 

We recognize the huge stakes involved in 
the discussion on a possible tax reduction 
now taking place in Washington. These 
stakes may well include the continued suc- 
cess and prosperity of our free enterprise 
system which is inexorably tied up with our 
continued leadership in the free world, and 
as a consequence the future of the free 
world. 

Rather than take a calculated risk that 
a drastic reduction in the Federal tax rate 
on business and individuals would greatly 
stimulate our economy, we urge that prompt 
consideration be given by the Congress to a 
substantial reduction in Federal expenditures 
as a prerequisite to, but to coincide with 
a reduction in the rate of taxation on busi- 
ness and individual incomes. 

We further commend the able chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee, the Hon- 
orable Harry F. Brno, for the position he 
has taken in opposition to a further increase 
in the Federal debt and his insistence that 
the Federal Government operate within the 
framework of a balanced budget. 


(The above resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the board of directors of the Vir- 
ginia Bankers Association at a meeting held 
in Richmond, Va., on July 25, 1962.) 


Air Pollution Control Is a Responsibility 
of Industry as Well as Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 27, 1962 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, private 
and public scientific research on air pol- 
lution has established beyond doubt that 
a major cause is motor vehicle exhaust. 
Authorities on the subject are agreed 
on this. 

We would all agree too, I think, that 
responsibility for controlling automotive 
air pollution, to the fullest degree that 
is now possible, also should be mutual— 
that is, this responsibility bears upon 
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the automobile industry as well as upon 
government. 

In the light of these thoughts I offer 
for publication in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a significant letter from Super- 
visor Kenneth Hahn, of Los Angeles 
County, which is engaged at public ex- 
pense, in a major air pollution control 
program. The letter from Supervisor 
Kenneth Hahn is addressed to the pres- 
ident of General Motors Corp. 

I ask unanimous consent that this let- 
ter be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BOARD or SUPERVISORS, 
COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES, 
Los Angeles, Calif., July 9, 1962. 
Mr. JOHN F. GORDON, 
President, General Motors Corp., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Mr. Gorpon: I am sincerely disap- 
pointed by the automobile industry's failure 
to accept its responsibility in equipping auto- 
mobiles, as they are manufactured in De- 
troit, with a muffler or other device which 
would reduce the air contaminants pollut- 
ing the atmosphere. 

Since February 19, 1953, I have corre- 
sponded annually with the chief executive of 
the major automobile corporations. Each 
year I receive replies saying, in effect, that 
“devices are still under study—they have not 
been perfected—the problem is still being 
researched.” 

During this period, major scientific ac- 
complishments have been achieved. Man 
has gone into space; he has orbited the world. 
Electronics have advanced in every feld. The 
jet airplane has been developed for normal 
passenger travel. Yet, the new automobiles 
coming from Detroit are still not equipped 
with a device to control fumes, which remain 
the major air pollution factor in Los Angeles 
County. Recognized health authorities, 
leading scientists, and qualified engineers 
have proven beyond a doubt that the last 
major source of air pollution in Los An- 
geles County which is not under control by 
regulation or rules of the board of super- 
visors comes from the motor vehicle. 

California has a total of 8,102,164 regis- 
tered vehicles, of which an estimated 3,- 
500,000 are in Los Angeles County. 

In a recent 506-page report to Congress, 
the U.S. Public Health Service cited new 
evidence of danger to human health from 
automotive air pollution. 

The report states that steps to curb auto- 
motive pollution should not await the re- 
sults of numerous research projects now un- 
der way, and summarizes research indicat- 
ing the irradiated exhaust products are re- 
lated to rising rates of lung cancer, em- 
physema, and other pulmonary afflictions, as 
well as to heart and circulatory diseases, 
allergies and other ailments. In a letter 
accompanying this report, Surg. Gen. Luther 
Terry adds that research to date “has pro- 
duced evidence—that automobile emissions 
do produce effects on human beings.” Dr, 
Seymour M. Farber, of the University of Cali- 
fornia Medical Center, has stated that a can- 
cer survey in Cincinnati showed “urban 
residents driving more than 12,000 miles 
per year are twice as susceptible to lung 
cancer as those driving less than 12,000 
miles.“ 

Although Dr. Farber advocated that elec- 
tricity replace present forms of power which 
pollute the atmosphere, including gasoline 
engines, and the U.S, Public Health Service 
report made a similar ion, I am sure 
that the automobile industry can make the 
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present gasoline powered engine safe in the 
field of public health. 

There is no need of rules and regulations 
from Washington if industry assumes its 
own responsibility. But, unless this is done 
promptly, it might be necessary for the Con- 
gress of the United States to pass such neces- 
sary laws as would require the industry to 
equip its products with equipment that will 
lessen the amount of pollution emitted into 
the atmosphere. 

Under our system of government and free 
enterprise, I believe that the industry which 
causes a problem should be the first to cor- 
rect it without regulations. But if industry 
falls to assume its rightful responsibility, 
then Government has to step in. Without 
waiting for a law to be passed. I am hoping 
that you will use your influence as the pres- 
ident of General Motors Corp. to step up 
interest in this problem in your company 
and issue the appropriate orders to effect a 
solution. If there is a sincere will to ac- 
complish this, I am sure it can be done. 

It is my hope, and I am sure it is the hope 
of all who suffer from the ill effects of air 
pollution, that the automobile industry will 
have on the 1963 models as they are pro- 
duced in Detroit approved muffiers which 
will substantially reduce air pollution not 
only in Los Angeles, but in every major city 
with a large number of motor vehicles. 

Sincerely yours, 


EENNETH HAHN, 
Supervisor, Second District. 


Prayer in Public Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 27, 1962 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Isabel S. Kaplan, of Marietta, Ohio, 
commenting upon the recent decision by 
the Supreme Court in a letter addressed 
to me makes pertinent suggestions for a 
possible solution to the quandary many 
parents and schools now face. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from Mrs. Kaplan be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


‘a, OHIO, 
July 10, 1962. 
Hon. FRANK J. Lausch. 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sewaror Lausch: The recent US. 
Supreme Court decision deciding against 
the prayer in public schools shocked many; 
however, past decisions of that 
august body, many of us, including myself, 
rather expected it. I still feel, nevertheless, 
that it is possible to keep religious training 
in our public schools and still have it ap- 
proved by the U.S. Court. Could 
you therefore hear me out, Senator Lausche? 
I have a suggestion. 

The prayer referred to above was con- 
sidered “nonsectarian.” Many of us feel there 
is no such thing as “nonsectarian” religious 

It is considered “Christian teach- 
ing” by Jews and “Protestant nonsectarian” 
teaching by Catholics. I therefore do not 
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advocate such teaching and oppose it for 
all except those who do not object. However, 
even this could fit in with my 
idea which is as follows: 

The U.S. Supreme Court could approve and 
allow moral in our public schools 
as a crime-preventive step. (If we need an- 
other reason besides a spiritual one.) This 
“moral” teaching could take the form of re- 
ligious teaching to those who do not object, 
and could be given the first period of the 
day in public grade schools by the religious 
clergy of all faiths, Catholic, Jew, Protes- 
tant, and others. Children of different faiths 
would gather in separate roams under re- 
ligious teachers of their particular faith and 
after a period of “moral” teaching a general 
recess could be held. After this recess, regu- 
lar classes could convene under regular 
teachers and the religion teachers could 
leave. Religion teachers could be supported 
by their own churches and no proselytizing 
would be permitted on school property. If 
any schools lacked the space needed, rooms 
in nearby churches could be utilized or 
classes held only twice a week. Children not 
having “morals” on a particular day could 
play until the recess. Atheist chil- 
dren would not have to arrive until the gen- 
eral recess. 

Each school, of course, would have its own 
way of incorporating such teaching into its 
system, but the point is: 

1. No atheist child would be forced to 
sit in on a religion class nor would he be 
embarrassed 
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place. A child was regularly forced to suffer 
embarrassment because of religious teaching: 

2. Religious teachers of all faiths would be 
allowed to teach their own, in their own way, 
in public schools, for the good of the State. 
(In religious class, that 18.) 

3. If the atheist and other taxpayers refuse 
to support religious schools then God-fearing 
taxpayers should not be made to support 
schools from which God's word is banned. 
Catholic and Jewish taxpayers should cer- 
tainly not be obliged to support public 
schools in which “nonsectarian-Protestant” 
teaching is allowed, but from which Catholic 
and Jewish religious teachers are barred, as 
is the case here in Marietta and Washington 
County. 

4. Religious teaching—Catholicism, Pro- 
testantism, Judaism, and other religious 

could be offered as electives in 


schools, 
and women during the dating years, and 
taught by members of the clergy who prac- 
tice the faith they teach. 
5. Instead of the “comparative religious” 


Mohammedanism, etc., could 
be offered, by the clergy of that particular 
faith. At the present time, it would seem 
that only members of the Protestant clergy 
may teach religion in our State universities. 
If this is so, the situation will have to be 
changed or else this mother intends to raise 
plenty of fuss, and to encourage others to do 
the same. 

Our Supreme Court Justices have stated 
that their ruling on the prayer aforesaid 
does not mean that all religion should be 
banished from our public schools. 

If all religion is, however, eventually ban- 
ished from our public school system, this 
taxpayer intends to vote against every bond 
issue for the erection and maintenance of 
further public schools and to encourage 
others to do the same. 


July 27 
Can America Do Too Much for You? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 27, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in his 
innaugural address, President Kennedy 
admonished the American citizens: Ask 
not what your country can do for you; 
ask what you can do for your country.” 

Traditionally, silver-tongued orators 
have found it relatively easy and simple 
to pour out high-sounding principles and 
ideals. 

In practice, however, experience has 
taught us that it is somewhat more diffi- 
cuit to implement such goals. 

Deep in the soul of America—and, yes, 
of the world—there is a great political, 
intellectual, philosophical, and spiritual 
hunger—a desire, a yearning for worthy 
2 to give purpose and direction to 

e. 

The key to real leadership—in accord- 
ance with this philosophy, however, re- 
quires not constant spoon feeding from 
the troughs of Uncle Sam, but the kind 
of leadership that reflects political cour- 
age in really asking the people to do 
something for their country. 

Recently, Mr. Ward L. Quaal, the ex- 
ecutive vice president and general man- 
ager of one of the outstanding radio 
broadcasting stations of the Midwest, 
WGN, Chicago, addressed the graduat- 
ing class of Mundelein College, Chicago, 
on the topic “Can America Do Too Much 
for You?” 

Reflecting thoughtfully and construc- 
tively on what the individual American 
can do to better serve his country, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the address 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Can Amenica Do Too Muck For You? 
(By Ward L. Quaal, executive vice president 
and general manager, WGN, Inc.) 

In my 27 years in the radio industry and in 
television since its first. year of infancy as a 
commercial medium, I have had the good for- 
tune to address the general public on various 
segments of the broadcast industry on the 
many facets of radio and television. 

Today, however, I should like to confine my 
remarks to a phrase which President Ken- 
nedy uttered in his inaugural address and 
has since been often quoted: 

“Ask not what your country can do for 
you, ask what you can do for your country.” 

It is a challenging thought for young peo- 
ple today since the phrase itself is subject to 
a multiplicity of interpretations which may 
fow from your political or religious convic- 
tions, from your business or professional 
ambitions or from the very basic spirit which, 
like a beacon, will light the corridors along 
which you will walk throughout your life. 

I would not presume to impose my own 
judgment upon that of the President of the 
United States as to his meaning in thus 
phrasing this admonition to the American 
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For that matter, he himself has avoided 
Specific and exact proscriptions with respect 
to the meaning of this phrase, although I am 
Sure he has been asked many times about it. 

So far as I am concerned, the interpreta- 
tion must be an individual one for each of 
us, somewhat in the fashion that certain 
Works of poetry and philosophy imprint dif- 
ferent images on different minds. 

If we are to think constructively of what 
We can do as individuals for our country, we 
Must first arrive at a meaning of those words 
alone: our country. 

In the first place, our country is a Republic 
In its political form, a fact frequently for- 
Gotten or obscured. Each year, the broad- 
Casting industry undertakes, in cooperation 
With the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the con- 
duct of a nationwide contest among high 
School students, It is called the Voice of 

ocracy contest. The purpose of this 
Competition is to encourage young people 
to speak positively and forcefully in behalf 
Of the democratic way of life. 

Each year when this contest is announced, 
& very dedicated American in our Chicago 
area purchases newspaper space to stress that 
the voice of our country is a voice of a re- 
Public more surely than it is a voice of a 
democracy, 

I could not agree with him more enthusi- 
astically but, setting the semantics, we know 
What we are or what we are supposed to be: 
lik are a free people whose yoice controls the 

te, 


Years ago, when James Russell Lowell was 
the American minister in Great Britain, he 
Was asked: 

“How long will the American Republic 
endure?” 

“As long,” he answered crisply, “as the 
ideas of the men who made it continue to be 
dominant.“ 


James Russell Lowell was speaking, of 
Course, of the ideas of the Founding Fathers 
expressed in the Constitution of the 
United States, as documented in such pub- 

tions as The Federalist Papers” and as 
Implicit in the causes and objectives of our 
OWn great Revolution. 

I would presume this much, with refer- 
‘nce to President Kennedy's interpretation 
Of his own advice, that he is well aware of 
And sensitive to these fundamentals in Amer- 

life as set forth nearly two centuries 
ago. For just recently, when he had a party 
at the White House for the Nation's leading 
Scientists and artists, all Nobel Prize win- 
vou may have noted he commented that 
er had so much brainpower sat down 
to dinner in the White House since Thomas 
Jeferson dined there alone. 
y; 7. no man in the history of the 
nited States, possibly excepting Benjamin 
personiñed more surely the rewards 
Of personal initiative than did Thomas Jef- 
lerson—writer, inventor, architect, educator, 
and political leader. The study of his life 
that of other great personalities, whose 
Contributions to our Nation's development 
have been unquestioned, brings one to an in- 
ting postulate: what one can do for his 
Country relates to what he does for himself. 

Lest you conclude hastily that I am estab- 
— & premise that selfishness is more to 

desired than selflessness, let me with equal 

© emphasize that I am talking about in- 
dividual responsibility. : 
b The philosophy of {individual responsi- 
— recorded in civilization since the time 
stone carvers, was believed in and 
Practiced by Jesus, by the world's great phi- 
peophers (such as Socrates and Plato), and 
tng tical leaders since tribal times. Where 
th ‘Vidual irresponsibility identifies leader- 
tion! as we well know within our own genera- 
» Chaos is pursued by collapse. 


We see around us evidence of such irre- 


ility extending from the gang leaders 
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of Juvenile packs to the awesome unreality 
that finds one-half of the world fenced in by 
barbed wire. J 

In summary, where an individual in a posi- 
tion of power seeks to enlarge that power 
through force, he is indeed expressing indi- 
vidual initiative but he is forgoing indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

A man is distinguished more importantly 
from all of the other creatures of the earth 
by his ability to reason and, consequently, to 
aspire. In the animal world, the fang and 
the claw are the marks of superiority and 
leadership, To the extent that we as indi- 
viduals resort to weapons and force, just 
so far do we negate the true meaning and 
the sure promise of individual responsibility. 

Thus, it may be the case that what we 
can do for our country in one sense relates 
very directly to what we can do for our- 
selves. If, for example, our secret impulse 
is to satisfy a great need within us to be 
eminent in the field of science, the satis- 
faction of that impulse may lead to the 
greatest contribution we can make to our 
fellow man. 

It is this interpretation of the President's 
admonition that would appear to me to be 
more consistent with the basic principles of 
the Republic in which we live—as those 
basic principles are spelled out in the docu- 
ment that begins with the words “We the 
people * * *"—and as the rights defined in 
the preamble to the Constitution relate in 
their ultimate substance to the dignity of 
the individual person, 

This does not mean that man Is an island 
unto himself. 

There could have been no more dramatic 
demonstration of the reliance of the individ- 
ual upon his fellow man than the adventure 
of February 20, 1962, when Astronaut John 
Glenn successfully entered the “keyhole in 
the sky.” Colonel Glenn indeed was demon- 
strating individual initiative and responsi- 
bility in a most Intense way, but as he him- 
self has pointed out so frequently since, 
there were literally thousands of earth- 
bound persons, from missile mechanics to 
scientists, who made his flight possible. It 
was as if each of these thousands held a 
guidance string that terminated in the con- 
fined capsule that was the Friendship 7. 

All of us, of course, made our contribution 
to that orbit thrice around the earth, a feat 
which has since been duplicated by Lt. 
Comdr. Malcolm Scott Carpenter. We may 
have done so only as taxpayers which, in it- 
self, was not an inconsiderable accomplish- 
ment since it cost million dollars more 
to launch the Friendship 7 than the total 
expenditures for all Government services in 
the year 1800. 

Yet, I am sure that millions of Americans 
who lived through the agony and the joy of 
that first flight with Colonel Glenn in some 
way associated themselves personally, as in- 
dividuals, with him. This was a true ex- 
pression of the individual identifying him- 
self positively with the society of which he 
was à part. 

We were, in those moments, even as was 
Walter Mitty, Col. John Glenn in fiight— 
coursing over the oceans, over the great con- 
tinents, penetrating the universe, and, 
finally, returning. 

The exploration of the universe, so re- 
cently a figment of science literature, has 
begun in earnest and those of you here stand 
upon the threshold of that great adventure. 
Whatever may be the outcome, the search 
for facts that personifies these spatial actiy- 
ities is Justified against the experience of 
history, 

Most of the tragedies befalling mankind 
have resulted from ignorance. In the 14th 
century, such a plague visited the earth— 
the black death, it was called—that pos- 
sibly half of the population of the earth 
was destroyed. Crews manning ships at sea 
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perished. Wild animals took up abode in 
tenantless homes. A dis man of 
medicine of that tragic time explained the 
phenomenon by saying: 

“The great conjunction of the three su- 
perior planets, Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars, 
in the sign of Aquarius, produced the black 
death.” 

It was not this, as we now know, it was 
the conjunction of vermin and microbes, 
carried by fleas and rats. The cause of this 
great scourge was discovered through pain- 
staking examination over generations of 
time by thousands engaged in research. 

The cures have been found, with no less 
demanding study, by such as the Pasteurs 
and the Listers and the Curies. Dedicated 
individuals, working along into the dark 
hours, expending their life energies, did this 
in medicine. 

For material reward? I think not. For 
recognition? Surely for recognition, but 
mostly because they were devoted to a pur- 
pose that was more important in thelr minds 
than any other to which they could dedicate 
themselves. 

In those darker days, when the practice ot 
medicine was looked upon as a chicanery or 
occult science, people died because of igno- 
rance. There are now those among us who 
question the wisdom of encircling satellites, 
missile launchings and projected trips to the 
moon, 

We have come a long way, in this sense, 
from the day of this State’s most treasured 
citizen, Abraham Lincoln, of whom Carl 
Sandburg said: 

In wilderness loneliness, he companioned 
with treeés—silence claimed him as her own. 
In the making of him, the element of silence 
was Immense.” 

And Mr. Sandburg later wrote: 

“Many, if not ell, frontier women of the 
old days were dreamers. Their lives were 
hard, their emotions mostly sealed up, but all 
around them was the mystery of the primeval 
forest; they treasured it in silence.” 

And now again, men and women face an- 
other great silence, with all of the implica- 
tions of a new widerness made up of galaxies, 
the silence of the universe. 

This is the silent forest now to be pene- 
trated. This is the ignorance now to be dis- 
pelled. This is the knowledge now to be 
sought. And upon its finding may rest the 
future of all of mankind as we know it. 

In this overwhelming search, however 
in this search for means of international 
communications and amity, developed 
through electronic systems that even now 
are in the laboratories—in this search, the 
right and the responsibility of the individual, 
and his concomitant freedom, should not be 
submerged. 

Twenty-five centuries ago, Sparta—the to- 
talitarian state of that time—was waging 
war against Athens, which stood for a freer 
way of life. 

The Athenian statesman, Pericles, in a fu- 
neral oration over the first victims of the 
war, sald: 

“The freedom which we enjoy in our gov- 
ernment extends to our ordinary way of life. 
There, far from exercising a jealous surveil- 
lance over each other, we do not feel called 
upon to be angry with our neighbor for doing 
what he kes. 

“If we turn to our military policy, there 
also we differ from our antagonists. We 
throw open our city to the world, and never 
by alien acts exclude foreigners from any 
opportunity of learning or observing, al- 
though the eyes of any enemy may occa- 
sionally profit from our liberality. We trust 
less in system and policy than in the native 
spirit of our citizens.“ 

How apt are the words of Pericles today in 
the relationship between the United States 
and the Soviet states. 
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Yet, as Edith Hamilton wrote: “When the 
Athenians wanted not to give to the state, 
but the state to give to them, when the free- 
dom they wished most for was freedom from 
responsibility, then Athens ceased to be free 
and was never free again.” 

The lessons of history are inexorable, And 
though we cannot guide our lives in all 
fashions according to the plans written on 
ancient parchments, the words of responsi- 
ble leaders through the ages on this subject 
of individual freedom bear unique similarity. 

What can you do for your country? For 
one thing, you can see to it that your coun- 
try does not do too much for you; for, if it 
does, in the sense that the state not only ad- 
monishes through law but administers 
through alms, then the undergirding of lib- 
erty will collapse and our destiny will be 
that of the Athenians. 

In a statement on May 10 of this year, 
former President Eisenhower addressed him- 
self succinctly to this very area, when he 
stated: 

“It has long been my judgment that the 
real threat to liberty in this Republic will 
come not from any sudden, calculated as- 
sault; rather, the threat to our liberties will 
be primarily found in a steady erosion of 
self-reliant citizenship, and in excessive 
power concentration, resulting from the 
lodging of more and more decisions in an 
ever- Federal bureaucracy.” 

Each step taken by the Government, any 
government, to supplant your right to choose 
is a step closer to leaving you with only one 
right, if such it can be called: the right not 
to choose. 

This may be a comfortable state of affairs, 
but it is a dangerous one. In totalitarian na- 
tions, the state chooses for you—what you 
shall be able to buy, how much you shall 
have to buy it with, what your career shall 
be, where you shall pursue it, the nature of 
your housing, the dicta of education for your 
children, the manner in which you shall 
worship, what you may read and hear, and 
the gods to whom you will pay homage. 

These are some of the wonderful things 
your country can do for you, if you are un- 
willing to assume the responsibility of doing 
them for yourself. 

One hundred and ten years ago, the 19th 
century philosopher and teacher, Amiel, 
wrote in his journal. 

“The test of every religious, political, or 
educational system, is the man which it 
forms. If a system injures the intelligence, 
it is bad. If it injures the character, it is 
vicious. If it injures the conscience, it is 
criminal.” 


By this measure, you can calibrate the 
worth of the American system in ite purest 
form, as designed by its original architects, 
against the enslavement to which freemen 
stand opposed. 

This is the challenge to you as you enter 
the arena of triumph and turmoil, which 
mark the era in which we live. 

There is no question about your capacity 
to meet that challenge. You have been well 
prepared. Tou have been blessed by free- 

dom, and you may now bless her name by 

living with honor and pride and with the 
independence which has been foresworn as 
your birthright. 

In the splendid future which faces you, 
whatever vocational pursuits you may follow 
and as the mothers of children who will ful- 
fill other destinies in their turn, may you 
naa great happiness and joy and a full 

e. 

And may you give to your country that 
measure of truth and allegiance and dignity 
which you will surely demand of yourselves. 
No citizen can give less. No nation can ask 
more. 

I hope that whatever may be the path you 
choose in life that you will never ignore the 
importance of continuing, in some form or 
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another, your education. I hope this will in- 
clude continued interest in your great school 
of Mundelein, but that in addition to that 
interest as an alumna, you will encourage 
your family to stress the value of a constant 
search for knowledge. 

Over the years, my family and I have visited 
on many occasions the quaint and lovely 
home of Louisa May Alcott in historical Con- 
cord, Mass. On each of these visits, where 
one likes to drink of the past and recall the 
greatness of those who made this country 
great, I enjoy reading the inscription on the 
unique mantel of Loutsa’s home. It contains 
a quotation of her father’s dear friend, Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing, a famed Philadelphia 
educator, and it reads as follows: 

“The hilis are reared, the seas are scooped 
in vain if learning's altar vanish from the 
plain.” 

I do hope that in the years to come, you 
will also bear in mind the importance of 
superior performance in that which you do, 
no matter what may be the area of activity 
involved. In his beloved “Walden,” Henry 
David Thoreau, who died more than 100 years 
ago, made a statement which I treasure, and 
I hope it is one that you will recall through- 
out your lifetime. 

“I know of no more encouraging fact than 
the unquestionable ability of man to elevate 
his life by conscious endeavor. It is some- 
thing to be able to paint a particular picture, 
or to carve a statue and so to make a few 
objects beautiful, but it is far more glorious 
to carve and paint the very atmosphere and 
the medium through which we look, which 
morally we can do. To effect the quality of 
the day, that is the highest of arts.” 


An Answer to Bertrand Russell’s 
Appeasement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 27, 1962 


Mr, MUNDT. Mr. President, a recent 
AE of the popular and widely read 
n news letter called Human 
— carries a supplement in the form 
of a sharp and convincing reply to Ber- 
trand Russell’s logic of appeasement 
proposing that it is better to be Red than 
dead. The author of this reply is Prof. 
Edward J. Janisch, of South Dakota 
State College of Brookings, S. Dak. 

I believe many in the Congress and 
the country will be interested in the 
penetrating and persuasive rejoinder 
which Professor Janisch wrote in refuta- 
tion to the milk-toast philosophies at- 
tributed to Lord Bertrand Russell. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

An ANSWER TO BERTRAND RUSSELL’s “BETTER 

Rep THAN Dan“ Loic 
(By Edward J. Janisch) 

Twenty-four hundred years ago, Aris- 
tophanes attacked a subtle and insidious 
logic that was sapping and corrupting an- 
cient Athens. He opposed this infectious 
— 75 logic, as he called it, with a right 

C. 

The right logic pleaded for a return to 
the virtues that bred the men of Marathon; 
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it instinctively shrank from what was base 
and ignoble, and upheld honor and duty. 

Wrong logic sneered at the mere mention 
of duty and, with subversive and cunning 
arguments, undermined consicence and con- 
fidence to the extent that it was difficult to 
distinguish between right and wrong. 

That Athenian moral crisis is like a din 
and distant echo of the modern moral crisis, 
and the present logics, Red or heroic. The 
Red logic has no actual moral foundation, 
It is not only a wrong logic, but a sinister 
one. 

One hears in intellectual circles today (it 
seems that the people are ahead of their 
subsidized thinkers) the groaning voices of 
defeatism which insist that nuclear war will 
mean at most the death of “mankind,” and, 
at a minimum, the destruction of our West- 
ern civilization. 

Harvard historian H. Stuart Hughes, a 
front-runner in this movement, phrases and 
answers his own question: “Which do you 
want to be, Red or dead? To speak very 
crudely, I'm on the Red side of this.” 

Most of these bad (in a philosophical 
sense) arguments derive from a notion ban- 
died about a few years ago by Lord Ber- 
trand Russell. In that Lord Russell has 
become some sort of chieftain in this move- 
ment, it is only fair that one puts his logic 
through several crucial moral tests. What 
is true of Russell’s propositions will be true 
also of the other members of his intellectual 
band. Lord Russell says: 

“The great majority of mankind, even in 
politically educated countries, are occupied 
throughout the greater part of their time 
with quite unpolitical matters. They are 
concerned with love and family; they are 
concerned with success or failure in their 
work, and with the joy or pain of living, 
according to the state of their health. If 
you were to say to any person, seri- 
ously and as a practical issue: "Would you 
rather live under a political and economic 
system different from your own or have all 
mankind die an agonizing death?’ he would 
think you mad—and not without justifica- 
tion. Only a man who has lost his sense of 
human values through preoccupation with 
controversy can hesitate to answer this ques- 
tion as every sane man must answer it. 
Those who have been occupied in combating 
communism or in combating capitalism are 
likely to become obsessed by a belief that 
nothing else matters in comparison. In & 
life of dusty argument, they have lost all 
sight of everyday joys and sorrows. " 

On the surface, his logic sounds highly 
moral: He is a humanitarian whose deep 
concern for the survival of “mankind” is 
such that he would rather have all of us 
Red than dead. But what is hidden under- 
neath that false surface? 

First, nuclear war could mean the death 
of millions of people, but there is no proof 
that all “mankind” would perish. Clearly, 
if all mankind were to perish, Khrushchev, 
faced with oblivion, would not dare to adopt 
a policy of attack to which the West must 
reply in nuclear terms. 

And even assuming total nuclear war, 
which would be horrible, the proposition 
concerning civilization’s survival must be 
judged on grounds other than those that 
Lord Russell proposes. But all of this does 
not trouble me one one-hundredth so much 
as the wolfish morality that is implied in 
Lord Russell’s so-called “humanitarian” 
argument; namely, that surrender, and all 
it implies, is preferable to righteous defense. 

Let us assume surrender. Or, to satisfy 
Professor Hughes, surrender after our con- 
ventional forces have been des by 
nuclear devices. What then? On what hu- 


1 W. W. Kulski, “Peaceful Coexistence.” 
An Independent candidate for the U.S: 
Senate in Massachusetts. 
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Manitarian principles would Lord Russell or 
Professor Hughes defend the slaughter of 
Millions of “class enemies” by the Reds? 
Surely, neither of these “thinkers” can be 
Mistaken about this: The Red regime rides 
uneasily on a mountain of the corpses of 
these exterminated class enemies. No 
dogma of the Reds is more sacred than that 
dealing with the liquidation of class enemies. 
Would Lord Russell or Harvard's Hughes, 
then, for the sake of a theoretical survival 
Of some abstract mankind and civiliza- 
tion, consign to a most agonizing death 
Millions of men and women and children 
(such as the boys and girls in Hungary who 
Were held in jails until they were old enough 
to shoot) ? 

Such a proposition is not only contempt- 
ible, It is inhuman and uncivilized beyond 
belief. Yet that is what this Red logic 
Proposes. 

It is dimly possible that a nuclear war 
Could destroy the very things the West stands 
for, Those are the odds a moral man must 
bravely face. But surrender, or its variant, 
Conventional defense until surrender—with 
that, the West and the good life are forever 
doomed and sealed. 

Look to the Ukraine, to Hungary, to Red 
China's “leap forward” into the anthill. Who 
elects to survive at that cost, at even the 
Price of the slaughter of millions of his 
fellows as blood sacrifices? He who pleads 
for such things, has he not lost the right to 

called a moral man? 

Those so-called humanitarians could take 
& lesson on the consequences of this Rus- 
Sellian Wrong Logic from a Polish Commu- 

who once allowed himself a twinge of 

Conscience before bowing again, as a Com- 

Munist must, to the hard line of his former 
He said: 

“It was permissible to respect mankind 

Without respecting men. It was rightful to 
individuals in the name of mankind. 
This sinister paradox consisted in anti- 
humanitarian practices covered up by hu- 
Manitarian slogans. Mankind is not com- 
Posed of men who can be turned out, but 
Of trreplacable individuals. Man is a value 
to himself as truth is. But one must justify 
every pain one inflicts on other men; one 
Must always render account for doing it.“ 
And this is not the murkey bottom of 
moral abyss into which our Russellian 
i ers have flung themselves. They plead 
or the survival of Western civilization. But, 
let me ask: Would there even be a Western 
Civilization for them to whimper about if 
Our forefathers had surrendered and refused 
to stand up to evil and brute threats 
out history? 

It will do no good to whine that this 
threat is different. If I now enjoy the good 

e, it Is because good men before me did 
a shrink from the absolute call of duty. 

do not intend to do less, nor will I bequeath 
futishness to the future while 1 am still 


Lord Russells argument is preposterous— 
® mockery of logic even when fudged by his 
8 method of thinking, logical analysis. 

asks: “Would you rather live under a 
Political and economic system different from 
own?” Definitions, please, Lord Rus- 

Sell. How different? 

But there ts so much wrong with all of 
— I am to leave those objections 

hind for the moment and agree tò ask his 
question not only of one human being, but 

Jen millions of them. I ask: 

‘Would you Hungarians prefer to live 
poder & political and economic system dif- 
dant from your own or have all Hungary 

an agonizing death?” 

Ts it possible that those herole men and 
der and children could die as they did 
ending the good life, while men here 
— 


Bertrand Russell, common Sense and 
Uclear Warfare.” 
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and in England who are still free, possessed 
of free speech, do no more than insist that 
all of us, as a moral act, commit ourselves 
to inhuman slavery and slaughter? Even 
the word “cowardice” fails me at this 
moment. 

Is it not strange that Lord Russell Is of 
the opinion that “love and the family, eating 
and sleeping, success or failure at work, and 
the joy and pain of everyday living” are 
“quite unpolitical matters.“ How can 80 
learned a man fail so utterly to understand 
that political forms are but the outward 
expression of our moral world? When chil- 
dren are perverted by the state and turned 
into spies on their own family, what has 
happened to “quite unpolitical love and the 
family?” When men are deliberately starved 
and tortured as a matter of state policy, as 
were and are millions of Red victims—when 
others go to bed fearing the dreaded police- 
man's knock—what has happened to “quite 
unpolitical eating and sleeping?” I would 
like to know what are the “joys and pains 
of everyday living” when one has surrendered 
the good life and committed himself to one 
of those Red hellholes. 

Clearly, it is not the right and heroic logic 
that has “lost its sense of human values.” 
It is the propagandists of this inhuman logic 
who are devoid of human values. It is they 
who propose that men crawl on their bellies 
as the price of existence. It is they who 
preach that only crawling is human and 
moral, To my mind even the most cunning 
wrong logic is terrifically inferior to a simple 
teleological argument that states that God 
did not give men legs so that they might 
slither and grawil like snakes. 

There can be no doubt that there is a 
dear price for the good life: It requires that 
a man, at any time, be willing to commit 
his life and his fortune to the righteous de- 
fense of the moral order from which he draws 
his humanity. 

Socrates, the thinker and teacher, said he 
would gladly die many deaths rather than 
purchase existence at the loss of his moral 
person. Mere brute existence meant nothing 
to him. 

Ig the Red logic will not learn from that 
venerable instructor in the good life, let it 
at least assume a decent silence in civilized 
respect for that Hungarian nation of good 
men and women and children whose courage 
and defense of human values was no less and 
no more than that wisest of men. 


Tips From the New Europe on Recovery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 27, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
current issue of Life magazine has an 
interesting editorial in which it has ex- 
plored reasons for the failure of the 
United States under the Kennedy admin- 
istration to equal the economic growth 
of many European countries. 

Significantly, the editorial points out 
that an examination of European growth 
shows countries there have encouraged 
business through lower taxes and have 
strengthened their currency by conserva- 
tive financial policies. 

I have urged both a reduction of taxes 
and a reduction in expenditures to spur 
growth in the United States. Early ac- 
tion is necessary to restore confidence in 
the country, which has been seriously 
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affected by the widespread belief that the 
Kennedy administration is antibusiness. 

I call to the Senators’ attention par- 
ticularly also the facts, as set forth in 
the editorial, about income-tax rates, 
deficit spending, capitalism or free en- 
terprise, depreciation schedules, and the 
other economic factors which have been 
so much a part of the European recovery 
program. ‘ 

These, Mr. President, are facts which 
the policymakers of this administration 
had better learn, and quickly, if our econ- 
omy is to avoid a disastrous breakdown. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the editorial, entitled “Tips From the 
New Europe on Recovery,” be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tips From THE New EUROPE on RECOVERY 

(“I thought the experience of Europe, 
which has had a decade of unequaled prog- 
ress * * had some lessons for us."—Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy, June 14, 1962.) 


The U.S. economy is in a trauma. We have 
been making a painfully slow recovery from 
our fourth postwar recession. Housing prices 
last week were going soft (down 5 to 10 per- 
cent); the unemployment rate rose slightly 
in June. As administration economists de- 
bate the problem—and the pros and cons of 
a tax cut—they are also asking what the 
United States has to Icarn from European 
economic recovery in the 1950's, The Presi- 
dent himself has been hinting that deficit 
spending may have been a bigger factor in 
European recovery than orthodox economists 
admit, He also proclaimed, in his eloquent 
Fourth of July speech, an age of transatlan- 
tic “interdependence.” 

We agree with the President that it is bet- 
ter to compete inside the Atlantic community 
than outside it. But even inside a unified 
Europe of 225 million people (counting Great 
Britain) U.S. industry is bound to get the 
hardest run for its money it has ever known, 
and we had better get ready. 

About 1960, broadly speaking, European 
businessmen came to the end of a 10-year 
cycle In which they concentrated on learn- 
ing and adapting the best of U.S. production 
and merchandising methods, helped in ad- 
vance by the $12 billion in Marshall plan 
grants and loans, If the United States is 
now to look the other way to learn, we should 
make sure we read the lesson of Europe’s 
recovery correctly—and completely. Euro- 
pean deficit spending is by no means the pri- 
mary reason for European prosperity, and to 
read European practice as a middle way be- 
tween communism and U.S. capitalism is a 
specious interpretation of what happened. 
In the vital areas of monetary orthodoxy and 
taxation, continental European recovery 
achieved its greatest thrust from govern- 
ment policies more capitalistic than those of 
the United States. Here's why: 


HARD MONEY 


Italy, Germany, and France all took off to 
prosperity only after Draconian currency 
reforms (initiated by Einaudi in Italy in 
1947, by Erhard in German in 1948, by Rueff 
in France in 1958). During the past 3 years 
all three nations’ currencies have remained 
stable vis-a-vis the dollar; the West German 
mark was actually revalued upward in 1901. 
Today it is the soundness of the dollar, not 
the French franc or the Italian lira, which 
is worrying the central bankers of Europe. 

TAXES 

Although they differ in degree and execu- 
tion, the tax policies of the continental 
Common Market countries have been gen- 
erally probusiness to an extent that would 
make an American businessman weep in 
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envy. These policies have two significant 
characteristics in common: 

Less reliance on the income tax as a rev- 
enue producer, Eighty percent of U.S. Fed- 
eral revenue comes from the corporate and 
personal income tax; the Bonn Central Gov- 
ernment got only 45 percent of its revenue 
that way in 1961, Brussels only 39 percent, 
Even Britain whose welfare-state structure 
is less capitalistic than that of continental 
countries, got only 55 percent of its revenue 
by direct income taxation. In these coun- 
tries there is more reliance on consumer- 
borne levies like customs and excise’ duties. 
In Germany personal income taxation stops 
at a maximum of 53 percent as compared to 
the confiscatory figure of 91 percent in the 
United States. 

Incentive depreciation allowances. Here 
the difference between American and Eu- 
ropean approach is a fundamental one. In 
the United States depreciation allowances 
have been held unrealistically low; in Europe 
they have a definite and fixed goal to promote 
private investment. German recovery 
boomed with a 50-percent writeoff to manu- 
facturers who replaced war-damaged plants. 
For certain new equipment with an arbitrari- 
ly short life of 3 years a French businessman 
can depreciate 50 percent of the cost in the 
first year. A German firm can depreciate a 
locomotive in 10 years, a kiln in 8 years. Un- 
der the U.S. Treasury’s new depreciation 
schedules (the first thorough revision in 20 
years) it will still take an American company 
12 years to depreciate a locomotive, 15 years 
for a kiln and 18 years for a blast furnace. 
The new schedules will free an estimated 
$1.5 billion a year for U.S. plant moderniza- 
tion. But American industry is already 
spending $5 billion more on modernization 
than it gets in tax depreciation allowances, 

The most involved argument of all con- 
cerns budgets and deficits. Europeans owe 
much more of their recovery to U.S. deficit 
spending than to their own. Even when 
they practiced it, many European govern- 
ments managed to sell the deficit back to the 
investing public. This siphoned off savings. 

Comparing European fiscal practice to ours 
is dangerous business. When a nationalized 
airline loses money (Britain's BOAC lost $33.6 
million last year), this shows up as part of 
the government's fiscal picture—not the case 
here. In capital expeditures, too, European 
budgets reflect greater government ownership 
of industry than in the case in in United 
States. But government ownership was a 

c more than a genera- 
tion before we had reason to admire the 
European growth rate. 

More importantly, deficit financing, when 
practiced consistently by the United States, 
has peripheral effects it does not have when 
practiced by any one European country. 
Since the United States is the key-currency 
area, the fact that its Federal budget has 
been in deficit 7 of the last 10 years 
actually contributed (through funneling 
hard currency to Europe) to European 
recovery, 

It is precisely because the United States 
is the key-currency area that our deficit 
financing has a point of diminishing return. 
The French and Swiss cashed another $137 
million of dollar paper into gold 2 weeks 
ago, touching off another round of US, 
devaluation rumors in Europe. “The Ameri- 
cans,” one European banker says, “have al- 
ways believed in the soundness of the dollar. 
But gold is the only thing that we Euro- 
peans can put our trust in.“ 

This is hard-money thinking with a ven- 
geance, It may be significant that quanti- 
ties of American investment money recently 
began to show up in Switzerland again. 
Confidence does matter. So do wage costs. 

Right now organized labor is putting enor- 
mous pressure on the administration to cut 
taxes in lower income brackets to froe more 
consumer buying power. At best this would 
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be another “pep pill“ —a kind of backdoor 
wage increase. At worst it might compro- 
mise the more fundamental changes needed 
if American business is to compete with 
Europe's new lean, modern, full-speed-ahead 
economy. We need these to cerate an in- 
vestment climate of profit expectation and 
expanding job opportunities. Only then can 
we claim to have learned from Europe in the 
1960's as much as the Europeans learned 
from us in the 1950's. 


Mann Creek Federal Reclamation 
Project, Idaho 


SPEECH 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 26, 1962 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 529) to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate, and maintain the Mann Creek Fed- 
eral reclamation project, Idaho. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

The gentleman from Iowa, I am sure, 
has referred to paragraph 3 and I know 
in his usual diligence he has read the 
paragraph and has seen the reference 
to other crops. Livestock feed would be 
increased and row crop and orchard 
acreages would be expanded. Increases 
in alfalfa and feed grains would be mar- 
keted as livestock and livestock products. 
Row crops would consist largely of pota- 
toes, tomatoes, sweet corn, and fruits, 
and the statement that no sugarbeets 
are grown in the area now and none are 
expected under project conditions. 

The issue involved here is whether or 
not we want to build up the agricultural 
economy of an area already established. 
This Nation grows by the strengthening 
of all parts of the Union. I understand 
the argument made by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] but his 
argument has to do with the supposed 
relationship of this little project to the 
area he represents. In a way I can un- 
derstand too some of the other argu- 
ments, but reclamation has been devel- 
oped in this country in order to bring 
about a strong nation, strong in all of 
its integral parts. The West is part of 
the Nation. Anybody who knows the 
benefits that have been derived from 
reclamation would not argue against the 
great contribution that reclamation has 
made to the growth of the United States. 
Nobody, by the same reasoning, can 
argue sucessfully against strengthening 
the Nation by firming up agriculture in 
the small already established agricul- 
tural area that this project will benefit. 
Ican advise the Chairman and the Mem- 
bers of this Committee that this project, 
small though it may be, conforms in all 
respects to reclamation law and estab- 
lished policy. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. And no one can argue 
that there is not a real contradiction in 
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this business of bringing more land into 
production to add to the surpluses 
already on hand and heavy costs to the 
taxpayers. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I have already an- 
swered my colleague from Iowa. In fact, 
I understand the situation when I said 
there were in excess of 300 acres of land 
taken out of production each day be- 
cause of Federal installations, mostly 
highways. It is closer to 3,000 acres a 
day. To put 595 acres of new land in 
this area into production and thus firm 
up the agricultural economy of the area 
is certainly to the advantage of the 
entire Nation and cannot be adding 
materially to the problems of agricul- 
tural surplus. 


Death of the Sentinel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 27, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
Milwaukee Sentinel—one of Wiscon- 
sin’s outstanding newspapers—recently 
“bowed” before the economic tide sweep- 
ing across, not only Wisconsin, but the 
Nation. 

For Wisconsin—and especially for 
Sentinel readers, many of whose reader- 
ship traditions date back for genera- 
tions—this has been a seriously signifi- 
cant happening. 

Now, the Sentinel has been taken over 
by the Milwaukee Journal—one of the 
outstanding, nationally recognized, em- 
ployee-owned newspapers of the 
country. 

As the sole newspaper controller, the 
Journal now has special responsibility 
to the community and to the great tra- 
ditions of newspaperism, itself. This 
includes the obligation to publish with 
objectivity and perspective all significant 
views on the broad—almost limitless— 
range of local, State, national, and global 
topics which both the Sentinel and the 
Journal, in their fine traditions, covered 
for the people of Wisconsin. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal pub- 
lished two articles, first, reflecting upon 
the history and traditions of the Sen- 
tinel; and, second, an editorial reflecting 
upon the Journal’s attitude in taking 
over the Sentinel. 

I ask unanimous consent to have these 
articles printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

SENTINEL Dares Back To Era WEN CITY 
Was DIVIDED 
(By Robert W. Wells) 

Except for the angled bridges over the Mil- 
waukee River, the Milwaukee Sentinel is the 
last surviving relic cf a bitter rivalry be- 
tween two collections of log huts that grew 
in Milwaukee. 

The Sentinel, which was bought this week 
by the Milwaukee Journal was founded bY 
Solomon Juneau to promote his east side 
real estate. Byron Kilbourn already had & 
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Ppaper—the Milwaukee Advertiser, which 
lasted under other names until 1939. The 
residents of Juneautown didn’t want the 
Kilbourntown west-siders to control the 
power of the press. 


REED WAS SUCCESSOR 


Juneau was a fur trader and speculator, 
not a newspaperman. His interest in the 
Sentinel was peripheral. He hired a tubercu- 
lar Irishman, John O Rourke, to put out 
the weekly, which printed its first 300 copies 
on June 27, 1837. 

O'Rourke was on his deathbed by the time 
the paper came out. He died a few weeks 
later, aged 24. Harrison Reed, who became 
Florida’s Governor in the post-Civil War 
Carpetbagger era, succeeded O'Rourke as 
Publisher, and soon bought the weekly from 
Juneau. 

The paper's first quarters were on North 
Water Street between East Michigan and 
East Clybourn Streets. It then moved to a 
room above a store at East Wisconsin Avenue 
and North Water Street. The store pro- 
Prietor and his family lived downstairs. 

PAPER WAS PROSPERING 

Before long, the landlord came pounding 
indignantly up the stairs and ordered the 
Sentinel out. The clatter of the press was 
keeping him awake. 

The paper found refuge over a nearby 
Jewelry store, then over a harness shop. De- 
Spite its frequent moves, it was prospering. 
After the panic of 1837, times improved and 
Settlers began to pour in. 

In 1843, the Sentinel became a triweekly 
and the next year a daily. In 1845, when 
Rufus King became editor, it was ready to 
introduce a new circulation technique—it 
hired its first street newsboys, bringing in 
two leather-lunged lads from New York. The 
following year it brought the first power 
Press to what was then called the Nation's 
Northwest. 

Times were changing fast. Milwaukee had 
Perhaps 600 residents when the Sentinel be- 
gan and Juneau had featured ads for a sale 
Of war surplus goods—flintlocks and scalping 
knives—along with cloth for the Indian 
trade. But by the time the weekly Sentinel 

e & daily, there were more than 6,000 
Persons here and no less than four news- 
Papers. 

Besides the Milwaukee Courier, formerly 

the Advertiser, the Sentinel's rivals were the 

erclal Herald and the Milwaukee 

ocrat. The Herald died after a year or 

80 and the Democrat migrated to Waukesha, 
but other papers rose to take their places. 

Only modest capital was needed to start a 
Paper then. Most were one-man operations, 
Printed in either German or English. At one 
Point there were two Sentinels operating 
Simultaneously, one of them begun by Elisha 
Starr after he was fired as editor and pub- 

er of Juneau’s paper. He called his week- 
ly the Milwaukie Sentinel to distinguish it 
from the Milwaukee Sentinel. 

The Sentinel was a Whig paper, but in the 

of the 1841 campaign it suddenly 
ed Democratic. The paper's mortgage 
had been held by a Democrat, who foreclosed. 
startled readers discovered that over- 
Right the Whigs, whom the paper had been 
g, were now biackhearted villians and 

the Democrats were fine fellows after all. 


JUNEAU WAS OUSTED 


The Whigs got back control after the cam- 
Paign, but in 1843 another crisis arose. Solo- 
Mon Juneau, who had backed the wrong 
Political horse, was ousted as Milwaukee 

and Josiah A. Noonan, proprietor 
Of the Milwaukee Courier, got the job. 
The Sentinel thundered its displeasure. It 
upon all Irishmen to arise. A pillar 
Of their church had been “desecrated and 
den underfoot” by Noonan, the “sooth- 
less insulter,” the editor declared. 
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The Courier, to the surprise of no one, 
leaped to Noonan's defense. The Sentinel 
had been the first daily in the territory, but 
the Courier—after changing its ownership 
and its name—soon became a daily, too. As 
the Wisconsin, it pr to the point 
where a half interest sold for the impressive 
sum of $7,500. 

Milwaukee became a city in 1846 and Wis- 
consin emerged as a State 2 years later. The 
area was growing fast. When the Civil War 
began, Milwaukee had nearly 50,000 people 
and Rufus King, the Sentinel editor, was an 
important man. 

King had led a campaign for free educa- 
tion for children, pointing out that only a 
third of Milwaukee’s youngsters in the 7 to 
14 age group were in school. The notion of 
having poor children go to school instead of 
to work was controversial, but King persisted 
and for a time served as superintendent of 
an expanding school system. 

Like most other Whigs, King had success- 
Tully made the transition to the new Repub- 
lican Party and when the war began he be- 
came a brigadier general. He led what was 
later called the Iron Brigade, composed 
largely of Wisconsin men, and later was in 
command of 10,000 soldiers. 


BLAMED FOR DEFEAT ` 


He resigned after the second battle of Bull 
Run, a Union defeat which some blamed in 
part of King's decision to break off contact 
with Stonewall Jackson the day before full 
scale fighting began. 

The influx of German settlers in Milwau- 
kee’s early days complicated the newspaper 
competition. To meet the rivalry of the Ger- 
man papers, the Sentinel in 1847 started a 
German-language supplement, the Volks- 
freund. It later broke away and was ab- 
sorbed by the Wiskonsin Banner, the State's 
first German newspaper. 

In 1862, the Sentinel bought the Wiscon- 
sin Free Democrat, Sherman Booth's Aboli- 
tionist journal. But there were plenty of 
rivals left. Aside from the Wisconsin (later 
the Evening Wisconsin), the principal com- 
petition was provided by the Milwaukee 
Daily News, which reached its peak in the 
1870's. 

RIVALRY WAS BITTER 

A group of politicians, bankers, and rail- 
road promoters then bought the Daily News, 
renaming it the Republican and News, 
Rivalry between this paper and the Sentinel 
quickly became bitter. 

Under editor Lucius W. Nieman, who later 
was to found the Journal, the Sentinel so 
outdistanced the News in covering Wiscon- 
sin events that the News began pirating 
stories from its rival. The Sentinel decided 
to bait a trap. 

A fake edition was printed, telling of the 
capture of Jesse James and his gang at 
Waukesha, and a copy distributed to the 
News, which promptly printed the story, os- 
tensibly from its own correspondent. When 
the Sentinel revealed the hoax, the rival 
paper was forced to admit it had been taken 
in. 

NEWSPAPERS MERGED 

In May of 1882, Charles F. Isley, one of 
the Republican and News owners, acquired 
control of the Sentinel and the papers were 
merged into the Milwaukee Republican- 
Sentinel, 

The new owners hired as editor to replace 
Nieman a colorful fellow named Col. Horace 
Rublee, one of the founders of the Republi- 
can Party and President Ulysses S. Grant's 
Minister to Switzerland. Rublee had found 
his ministerial duties light enough to permit 
frequent trips to Paris. 

It was on one such jaunt that Rublee ac- 
quired his best claim to fame. He spotted 
an attractive young woman in a cabaret 
show, arranged for an audition for her with 
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a producer and was ever after known as the 
discoverer of Sarah Bernhardt. 


SARAH WAS GRATEFUL 


The poet, Eugene Field, who worked briefly 
for Rublee at the Sentinel, wrote a e-in- 
cheek account of Miss Bernhardt’s gratitude. 
According to Field, when Sarah was asked 
by a New York Times reporter about Colonel 
Rublee, she said: 

“Wizout Monsieur le colonel vaire leetle 
good would by airt to do; he find me in ze 
song an’ dance and he say, ‘Saire, you air 
one—what you call him?—one daisie.’ 

Oer men see me zen, but zey nevaire 
say me to be one daisie. Monsieur le colonel 
knows one daisie when he sees him and zat 
is ze grand plaisere to be one daisie.” 

JOURNAL GREW QUICKLY 


After the purchase of the Sentinel by the 
Republican and News owners, Nieman pur- 
chased the newly begun Milwaukee Journal, 
which quickly grew from a shoestring op- 
eration into an important rival of the older 
publications. 

It was one of 14 dailies begun in a 10-year 
period in Milwaukee, most of the others 
soon vanishing. 

In face of the brisk competition from the 
new Journal, which quickly gained ground 
by its coverage of the Newhall House fire, 
the Republican-Sentinel dropped Republican 
from its name and expanded its statewide 
coverage. The Evening Wisconsin also im- 
proved its staff and facilities. 


LUKEWARM SUPPORT 


Before its purchase by the Republican and 
News interests, the Sentinel had given only 
lukewarm support to the railroads’ war 
against State regulation of interstate fares 
and freight rates. Under its new owners, the 
Sentinel, like most other papers in the State, 
became a strong supporter of big business, 
as well as solidly Republican. 

It found itself on the losing side in the 
curious campaign which saw a humorist and 
editor, George W. Peck, become Governor. 
As owner of a Milwaukee weekly, Peck's Sun, 
he was nationally known for his yarns about 
“Peck's Bad Boy.” 

Peck was swept into office because of in- 
dignation over Republican attempts to re- 
quire elementary schools in the State to teach 
children in English rather than in German. 
This was regarded as an insult to the father- 
land and the Democrats temporarily won 
power. 


OTHER PAPERS WERE STARTED 


As the 19th century neared its close, other 
papers rose to join the Sentinel's list of 
rivals. Victor L. Berger became editor of 
the Socialist daily, the Volks-Zeitung, in 
1890, but soon left to start a weekly, the 
Social Democratic Herald, which evolved in- 
to the Milwaukee Leader, a daily. 

The Leader became the Milwaukee Even- 
ing Post in 1938 and for a few years was pub- 
lished by the American Federation of Labor. 
It died in 1942. 

The Milwaukee Free Press was begun in 
1901 by La Follette backers and prospered 
for a time. During World War I, after a 
change in ownership, it became known as an 
apologist for pro-German interests. In 1918 
it was one of three papers acquired by Arthur 
Bisbane, acting for William Randolph Hearst. 

HEARST ACQUIRES SENTINEL 

With the Evening Wisconsin and Mil- 
waukee Daily News, the Free Press was 
merged into an evening paper called the 
Wisconsin News. 

Hearst acquired the Sentinel in 1924 from 
Charles F. Pfister, a local leather tanner and 
financier. The Sunday Sentinel was merged 
with the Milwaukee Telegram, Hearst’s Sun- 
day paper here. The Evening Sentinel, 
which had begun publication in 1909 in 
competition with the Journal and other 
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afternoon papers, was merged with the Wis- 
consin News. 

Two years after Hearst took over the Wis- 
consin News, 18 of the paper's 19 reporters 
went on strike after their petition for a raise 
had been thrown into the wastebasket. Re- 
placements from Chicago and elsewhere 
were promptly hired and the strikers soon 
found themselves hunting other jobs. 


SECRETIVE ABOUT OPERATIONS 


Hearst was secretive about his Milwaukee 
operations. A retired municipal judge, Au- 
gust C. Backus, was originally listed as the 
Sentinel's new publisher after Hearst ac- 
quired it. Later the paper was ostensibly 
owned by the chain publisher, Paul Block. 
However, a public hearing on another matter 
subsequently revealed that Block had been 
no more than a tenant, with Hearst main- 
taining ownership. 

In 1937 Hearst announced that Block was 
withdrawing. Both the Sentinel and the 
Wisconsin News were then under Hearst's 
management, with the name of the latter 
paper changed to the Milwaukee News. A 
combined Sunday edition was known as the 
Milwaukee Sunday News-Sentinel. 

The News’ 1920 strike hadn't amounted to 
much, but by 1936 many of its editorial de- 
partment employees were members of the 
Milwaukee Newspaper Guild and when they 
walked out that year the dispute was long 
and bitter. The guild sought 630 to $70 
minimums for a 5-day week. 

BITTERNESS REMAINED 

After 6 months the strike ended. The 
paper resumed publication, but much of the 
bitterness remained. In September of the 
following year, when Block withdrew and the 
News and Sentinel consolidated some of their 
operations, it was rumored Hearst had lost $5 
million on his Milwaukee yentures in the 
preceding 10 years. 

Forty-one members of the two papers’ edi- 
torial departments were dropped, only nine 
of them being guild members. Many of the 
others who were fired had been considered 
“scabs” and strikebreakers by the union. 

The News continued to publish until Jan- 
uary 16, 1939, when its history ended. The 
paper whose predecessor had been begun 103 
years before by Byron Kilbourn was absorbed 
by the paper founded by Solomon Juneau. 

THREE GERMAN DAILIES 

Some News employees moved to the morn- 
ing paper, along with such columnists as 
Walter Winchell and Westbrook Pegler and 
comic strips like Little Annie Rooney, Pop- 
eye, and the Lone Ranger. 

In 1882, when the Journal was founded, 
Milwaukee had four English language and 
three German dailies, In the last 20 years, 
this number has shrunk to two, with many 
of the more important casualties having been 
absorbed by Hearst in his Milwaukee opera- 
tions. 

As the oldest newspaper In Wisconsin and 
the oldest Wisconsin business in continuous 
operation under the same name, the Sentinel 
claimed numerous firsts, including the first 
telegraph message brought to Milwaukee in 
1848. 

The Sentinel's reading room, established 
that year, was said to be the forerunner of 
the Milwaukee public library system. In- 
crease A. Lapham, one of the early editors, 
was an originator of the U.S. Weather 
Bureau. 

The Sentinel moved into its old building 
at North Plankinton Avenue and West Michi- 
gan Street in 1929. It completed a $2 million 
modernization program there in 1949, includ- 
ing installation of high-speed presses. 


THE New SENTINEL 


A concern for history is expressed by the 
Journal Co. in its announcement that the 
Milwaukee Sentinel with its unique tradi- 
tion will not be lost to the Wisconsin com- 
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munity, but will gain a new lease on life as 
part of the Journal organization. 

This is no small or merely sentimental 
concern. A consciousness of its history, with 
fine old institutions to cherish, is important 
to the soul of a community. The Sentinel 
certainly holds a key place among such insti- 
tutions in Wisconsin. 

There are families here who have been 
Sentinel readers for four and five generations, 
back to its first appearance among the 600 
pioneer Milwaukeeans in 1837. It has the 
oldest continuous newspaper history in the 
whole country north and west of Chicago, 
has witnessed the entire life of the territory, 
city, and State. It has numbered some great 
leaders in Milwaukee and Wisconsin among 
its editors. Such a tradition was too much 
to lose. 

History aside, a metropolitan morning 
newspaper also was too much for Wisconsin 
to lose. For so great a metropolis as Mil- 
waukee to retain more than one dally news- 
Paper was essential. 

There will be regret that so big a city has 
come to single ownership of its daily press, 
and we share this feeling, too. It was not 
of our seeking or choosing. What must be 
remembered is that the actual choice that 
placed responsibility upon the Journal was 
between having two papers and having only 
one. 

In these necessitous circumstances our 
company is dutybound to make the only 
recourse work in the most responsible way 
possible. The happy side is that there will 
still be a Sentinel, there will still be a metro- 
politan morning paper, and a good one—and 
if there must be a single ownership, at least 
the homeownership of both papers is a gain 
to be welcomed. 


Mann Creek Federal Reclamation Project, 
Idaho 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 26, 1962 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 529) to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate, and maintain the Mann Creek Fed- 
eral reclamation project, Idaho. 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, once 
again there is presented to the House 
for its decision a project which has been 
approved by a majority of the members 
of the committee, Even though this 
House has overridden me on a number of 
occasions when I have objected to some 
of these bills, I once again want to call 
to your attention, particularly you who 
live in the East, what you are doing. 
You are actually taking $645 an acre and 
investing it in land that, after that $645 
is invested, will still be worth only what 
it is today, and that at best is around 
$200 an acre. 

I should like to remind some of you 
that twice in this session you have been 
called upon to raise the debt limit of the 
United States. Despite that fact, when 
various committees report to you bills 
which have been justified by the Bu- 
reaus downtown you throw caution to 
the wind and proceed with the author- 
izing of legislation. 
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In the past several weeks we have had 
two farm bills before us, and time after 
time those who have been for and against 
it have told you the amount of acreage 
that has been put into the soil bank, 
that we have surplus crops of every sort 
and description, that we are paying over 
$1 million a day for storage; and despite 
that we continue to authorize projects 
which increase those amounts. 

I notice in the report of the Depart- 
ment on this legislation we are going to 
raise more alfalfa, we are going to raise 
more barley, we are going to raise more 
wheat, we are going to raise more cattle, 
at an increased cost to the American 
taxpayer. 

The House has passed all these other 
projects in this session and there is no 
doubt in my mind that the House will 
today pass this bill. There is no sense 
in picking on a little project when you 
passed a couple of big ones that were 
terrible, But this is an election year, so 
we throw caution to the wind. 

I admit that the gentlewoman from 
Idaho has discussed with me the substi- 
tute amendment. I am going to support 
her substitute amendment because it re- 
moves one of the really bad features from 
this bill. 

I should like to call attention to the 
fact that the cost-benefit ratio is 1.5 
to 1 according to the old formula. Con- 
fidentally what the new formula is, is 
very simple. The House and the Senate 
have notified the Department downtown 
that they cannot swallow any more of 
these projects that are being sent uD 
here, so the same old projects that were 
not feasible under the old formula will 
now be worked over, and you can just 
rest assured that in the next several 
years we will have more or them pre- 
sented to us for passage, unfeasible be- 
fore, but they will figure out some new 
way of adding some new benefits to you 
that the taxpayers will have to pay for 
and invest untold sums of money in areas 
where you will never get that money back. 
That seems to be the will of the House. 

This country was established on the 
theory that you should, when you invest 
a dollar, get a dollar back, or at least 
somewhere close to it. 

This seems to be a long-forgotten pol- 
icy, and I am sure that it will be forgot- 
ten again today. I just take this time 
today, as I have said on other occasions, 
to just make a little record so that some 
day whether I am around or not, I hope 
someone in their wisdom will at least 
look back at the record and say. Well. 
somebody told them what was going to 
happen.” 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PILLION. How can we reconcilé 
this project in view of the recent state- 
ments by the Department of Agriculture 
that we have now approximately 50 mil- 
lion acres in surplus production through- 
out the country, and that in the fore- 
seeable future there will be no shortage 
of food even if the 50 million acres are 
taken out of production? How do we 
reconcile that? 
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Mr. SAYLOR. It is absolutely impos- 
Sible to reconcile it; and this was called 
to the attention of the House when we 
had the Fryingpan-Arkansas project up. 
The House closed its eyes and we did not 
even have a record vote on it. The lead- 
ership on both sides did not want it, 
and we only had, I think, about 29 Mem- 
bers who stood up and asked for a rec- 
ord vote. That project is just completely 
inconsistent with the position of the De- 
Partment of Agriculture and you cannot 
Teconcile them. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
Man. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Is it not a fact, Mr. 
Saylor, that you, as ranking minority 
member did cooperate with the chairman 
of the committee in requesting that the 

artment send up representatives to 
explain to us what this new formula 
Would be and what it might lead to; and 
that so far as their explanations went 
We were quite critical of what was in- 
Volved and we suggested to them that 
We did not wish them to use such a 
formula for the purpose of showing feasi- 
bility in projects which were in fact eco- 
Nomically infeasible? We also got from 
them a statement that this new formula 
Wes to be used on all water resource proj- 
ects whether they were reclamation, 
control, health, education, and wel- 

fare or agriculture. 

Mr. SAYLOR. This is correct. I 
Want to say to my colleague, the gentle- 
Man from Colorado, chairman of the 
House Committee on Interior and In- 
Sular Affairs that, in my opinion, the 
arrogance of the executive branch of the 
Government in attempting to establish 
à completely new formula without having 
the courtesy to inform the chairman of 
the House Committee on Interior and 

Affairs is, I think, an outstand- 
ing example of how little attention the 
executive branch pays to the legislative 

ranch of Government. I want to say, 
It was only because of the close question- 
by the chairman, the gentleman 
from Colorado, and by other members 
of the committee, that we were able to 
Come to a better understanding of the 
New formula that has been adopted 
downtown. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Will the gentleman 
80 just a step further and say that, and 
Perhaps, it is not in our knowledge to be 
Absolutely certain, but we are not in- 

Ormed as of the present time that this 

Matter has been taken up with other 

teencies or committees having jurisdic- 
n. 


Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. We 
have no idea whether or not they have 
Proceeded with the recommendation 
that they said they would as far as our 
Committee is concerned. 4 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

. KYL. The gentleman has not 
fone into a discussion of the repayment 
eatures with reference to the Bonneville 
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Power District. Is this the area in which 
the amendment will be offered? 

Mr. SAYLOR. This is the area in 
which the amendment will be offered. 
The amendment which the gentlewoman 
will offer will provide that the amount 
that the irrigators are not able to pay 
will not be charged against Bonneville. 
It will be charged against the power 
features of the projects in Idaho, in the 
upper reaches of the Snake River. 

Mr. KYL. Would the offering of the 
amendment and its acceptance by the 
House be an indication that the com- 
mittee and the House did not approve of 
the idea of taking funds from outside 
the service area of a power project for 
financing irrigation costs in another 
area? 

Mr. SAYLOR. It certainly should. I 
am delighted to have had this matter 
brought to our attention, because this 
matter will be brought up in another 
project which we will discuss next week. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield. i 

Mr. GROSS. What will be the inter- 
est rate on this money? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Funds allocated to ir- 
rigation would carry no interest. That 
which is beyond the ability of the users 
to pay will bear no interest. It will be 
paid out of funds that are derived from 
the sale of power. The gentleman prob- 
ably realizes that in reclamation proj- 
ects the amount allocated to irrigation 
bears no interest. ‘This is in the law 
8 and has been in the law since 
1902. 

Mr. GROSS. But somewhere, some- 
how, someone has to provide the bor- 
rowed money. 

Mr. SAYLOR. There is no question 
about it.. 

Mr. GROSS. And this money has to 
be borrowed at 3% to 4 percent interest, 
I take it, and at a time when the Federal 
Government is reeling under debt and 
covered with red ink. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I would like to say to 
my colleague that a large portion of the 
money that is being used as interest-free 
money for the payment of irrigation 
projects and that allocated to irrigation 
comes from the irrigation fund itself. 
This is a fund which is contributed to 
by the 17 Western States. This is the 
only justification one can give for the 
continuation of interest-free money. I 
want to ask my chairman if he will verify 
that statement. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman is 
correct; and there have been placed in 
the fund certain contributions from the 
Federal Treasury as appropriations for 
the construction costs of specific irri- 
gation projects. Also I would say that 
this is one of the few endeavors of the 
United States where, as they use interest- 
free payments they repay in full all allo- 
cations to construction costs for the facil- 
ities for irrigation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 
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The Supreme Court Decision on 
School Prayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 27, 1962 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, on 
July 13, a distinguished cleric of the Epis- 
copal Church, Rt. Rev. James A. Pike, 
bishop of the Episcopal diocese of Cali- 
fornia, delivered a timely and illuminat- 
ing address before the Commonwealth 
Club of California in San Francisco, en- 
titled “The Supreme Court Decision on 
School Prayers.” Bishop Pike is a mem- 
ber of the bar of the U.S. Supreme Court 
and for 5 years taught in the field of 
church-state relations at Columbia Uni- 
versity Law School, as adjunct profes- 
sor of religion and law, while dean of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in 
New York City. After admission to the 
California bar, he received his doctorate 
in the field of Federal procedure at Yale 
Law School. 

Declaring that the Supreme Court has 
“deconsecrated the Nation,” Bishop Pike, 
in his address before the Commonwealth 
Club of California, supported the pro- 
posal for an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, but objected to the forms of amend- 
ment introduced into the two Houses of 
Congress. He opposed adopting excep- 
tions” to the prohibition against the es- 
tablishment of religion” and urged that, 
instead, the phrase be reworded to say 
what it has always meant “so clearly that 
the Court can never misread it again.” 
The phrase he proposes is: “the estab- 
lishment of any denomination, sect, or 
other organized religious association.” 

Endorsing the middle way which the 
Nation has followed as between an estab- 
lished church and an atheistic state, 
the bishop expressed regret that the Su- 
preme Court has moved us over to the 
same answer as to the relationship. of 
religion to public life as that chosen by 
the Communist countries. 

The legislative program recommended 
by Bishop Pike was stated in the follow- 
ing language: 

I propose that the first amendment be left 
just as it is, except that the three words 
which the Court has distorted, “‘establish- 
ment of religion,” be replaced by words 
which would leave no doubt as to what our 
Founding Fathers intended: “the establish- 
ment of any denomination, sect, or other or- 
ganized religious association.” This would 
forever cut the ground out from under any 
attempts to bar the middle way in all its 
traditional applications, and at the same 
time protect us all fully from an official 
favoring of any of the religious segments 
in our pluralistic society, including secular- 
ism, which has now been given official bless- 
ing. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of Bishop Pike's 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE SUPREME Court DECISION ON SCHOOL 
PRAYERS 


(By Rt. Rev. James A. Pike) 


When we close a church, we have kind of 
a sad service as to the building which has 
been hallowed by generations of worship, 
prayer and godly fellowship. We call it the 
deconsecration of a church. The Supreme 
Court has just deconsecrated the Nation. 

Three solutions have been tried as to the 
problem of the relationship of the dominant 
religious tradition of a people to the public 
life of the State: 

1. The establishment of a particular or- 
ganized church as officially related to or 
united with the state—with or without full 
pay for the activity of other bodies. 

2. The secularization of all public life, the 
elimination of any place for reference to the 
supernatural in any state function or insti- 
tution. This was the method chosen by the 
French revolution and by Soviet Russia and 
other Communist countries. 

8. The avoidance of the establishment of 
any particular organized religious body, but 
the public recognition—by solemn declara- 
tion and by prayer—of God and His provi- 
dence. 

From the time of our Founding Fathers we 
have followed this middle way—one not as 
clean cut or strictly logical as the other two 
choices, but one, by and large, workable in 
our pluralistic society, recognizing the reli- 
gious dimension of our common heritage and 
at the same time imposing no sort of con- 
formity upon anyone, whether of athiest 
persuasion or otherwise. Thus the Declara- 
tion of Independence reverently acknowl- 
edges our dependence upon God and refers 
our inalienable rights to His authorship; the 
Constitution also reveals its theistic prem- 
ises; oaths are taken upon the Bible; the 
Supreme Court itself and both Houses of 
Congress open their sessions with solemn 
prayer and the same is true of other courts 
and legislative bodies; God is invoked in 
prayer at the inauguration of the President; 
our coins proclaim our trust in God, and 
He is likewise acknowledged in the official 
pledge of allegiance adopted by Congress; at 
Government expense chaplains conduct wor- 
ship in our military installations; and prayer 
and Bible reading have been commonplace 
in our public schools from their beginning. 
Summarizing all this, just 10 years ago (as 
pointed out by Mr. Justice Stewart's dis- 
cerning dissent in the new case), Mr. Justice 
Douglas, speaking for a majority of the 
Court, said: We are a religious people whose 
institutions presuppose a Supreme Being” 
(Zorach v. Clauson). 

Now the Supreme Court has made a pro- 
found change in the American experiment. 
By its recent opinion “the middle way” is 
now out, and we are left in logic with the 
same approach as that of the Communist 
countries. The six members of the Court 
who voted this way, of course, did not have 
the slightest intention of favoring commu- 
nism. They sincerely thought, I am sure, 
that they were achieving neutrality; but 
godless institutions are no more neutral than 
godly ones. And they did this by interpret- 
ing the first amendment to mean something 
it was never intended to mean, as is evident 
from our whole history as a people. 

In the establishment clause “religion” 
means either an organized denomination or 
it means a general religious perspective or 
world view. If it means the former then 
obviously the New York school prayer did not 
establish a religion. If it means the latter, 
then the Court itself has established a re- 
ligion, namely, that of secularism. Secular- 
ism is a perspective on life and reality taken 
on faith (so far this defines any religion) 
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which includes men and things but not God, 
time and history but not eternity. It is a 
perfectly permissible position for any Amer- 
ican to take; but it is a position, whether 
held consciously by conviction or uncon- 
sciously by default. When God is left out 
the result is nontheistic (etymologically, 
atheistic), whether anybody really intends 
this or not. 

The Court actually need not have put 
itself in the position of establishing a re- 
ligion in its attempt to prevent the establish- 
ment of a religion, because the first 
amendment never meant religion in the 
sense of a general view founded on faith, 
either theism or secularism. It meant an 
organized denomination, and in particular 
at the time it was drafted it meant the 
Episcopal Church and the Congregational 
Church, each of which was established in a 
number of the States. In other words, the 
amendment simply meant to avoid—and 
rightly so—the first solution to the problem 
of religion and the Government (church- 
state union), leaving open the middle way 
and by no means intending to drive us into 
the third solution (secularization of our 
public instrumentalities) characteristic of 
the Communist countries. With us separa- 
tion of church and state was never intended 
to mean separation of religion from society. 

Fine as the brief New York prayer was in 
avoiding sectarianism on the one hand and 
superficiality on the other, the saying or the 
not saying of it is certainly not crucial either 
to the churches or to education. It is the 
principle of this decision that is crucial. 

Let us look at some of the specific impli- 
cations. 

1. It is an impressive moment indeed when 
at the opening of each session of the Supreme 
Court the robed Justices appear simulta- 
neously at their places and, as they remain 
standing, an officer of the Court prays, God 
save the United States and this honorable 
Court.” In its majority opinion, Mr. Justice 
Black dismissed with a footnote this prayer- 
ful moment which has been used since the 
days of Chief Justice John Marshall—and 
the lengthier prayers used daily in each 
House of the Congress—as “patriotic or 
ceremonial occasions.” Not so. When I 
first heard this prayer, on the occasion of 
my admission to the bar of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, I took it as serlous prayer and was 
much impressed. Rather than Mr. Justice 
Biack’s washing out as not religious that 
which is patently a prayer, I prefer Mr. Jus- 
tice Douglas’ recognition in his concurring 
opinion that the prayers of Court and Con- 
gress are indeed prayers, though of course 
I disagree with his conclusion that they too 
should be banned. 

2. In commenting on the opinion, Presi- 
dent Kennedy urged the American people 
to pray more at home and to go to church 
more regularly. Here our chief public official, 
right out in the open on office time is seek- 
ing to further religion. What would be the 
outcome of an injunction suit against the 
President to prevent a repetition? I know 
this sounds strained; but so is the reason- 
ing of the Court opinion which suggests the 
analogy. * 

3. Government-paid clergymen conduct 
services of worship for members of our Armed 
Forces in chapels built at Government ex- 
pense on Government property, or in as- 
signed space on Govyernment-owned vessels. 
Are we to say now that our young people who, 
either by force of the draft law or by volun- 
tary action, are serving our country in the 
Armed Forces are to be denied the oppor- 
tunity for worship except where they are 
stationed reasonably near to parish churches 
or temples? Would this not interfere with 
the free-exercise-of-religion clause of the 
first amendment? 

What do we do about the impasse to which 
the Court has brought us? 
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1. The Court’s decision should be erased 
by constitutional amendment. But great 
care should be taken as to the form of this 
amendment. The one introduced into the 
House the day after the decision is unwise in 
that in allowing prayers and Bible reading 
in the public schools, it does not guarantee 
that a particular denomination could not 
take over and does not guarantee freedom of 
nonparticipation; the resolution introduced 
into the Senate the same day takes care of 
these points, but does not leave room for 
Bible reading—and a new case on this is soon 
to come before the Court; and each (be- 
cause of overspecificity) fails to protect the 
broad range of ways in which religion is 
woven into the warp and woof of our public 
life. Neither would protect us from the 
Court’s abolition of congressional prayers or 
of chaplaincies to the Armed Forces, for ex- 
ample. And both seem to set up an excep- 
tion to the first amendment, when what 
really needs to be done is to reaffirm the first 
amendment—but in clear enough language 
that the Supreme Court cannot possibly mis- 
interpret it. 

Therefore, I propose that the flirst amend- 
ment be left just as it is, except that the 
three words which the Court has distorted— 
“establishment of religion“ —be replaced by 
words which would leave no doubt as to what 
our Founding Fathers intended: “the es- 
tablishment of any denomination, sect, or 
other organized religious association.” This 
would forever cut the ground out from under 
any attempts to bar the middle way in all 
its traditional applications, and at the same 
time protect us all fully from an official 
favoring of any of the religious segments in 
our pluralistic society, including secular- 
ism—which has now been given official bless- 
ing. 

Yesterday I forwarded this proposal to the 
Congress through the Senators from Call- 
fornia and the Representatives who repre- 
sent the people of the area covered by my 
diocese; and if you agree with me that this 
is the right approach I urge you to write or 
wire your support to the Senators and to the 
Congressman of your district. 

What this will say is, not “the Court is 
right about the first amendment, but we 
want to change the American tradition”; but 
rather, The Court is wrong and we want to 
write the first amendment so clearly that the 
Court can never misread it again“. Inci- 
dentally, a majority of the justices misread 
it badly in the released-time decision more 
than a decade ago (McCollum v. Champaign 
School District), and this rewording would 
fix that, supporting the Court's later—and 
sound—decision on a related subject (Zorach 
v. Clauson). 

2. Constitutional amendment takes quite & 
while. What do we do in the meanwhile? 
There are several possibilities: 

(a) The President’s idea is good (and the 
idea always has been): more prayer at home, 
more frequent church attendance, 

(b) Why could not a teacher every morn- 
ing take a coin out of his pocket and read 
from it the inscription “In God we trust” 
and then follow this by reading phrases 
from the Declaration of Independence, e.g+ 
“appealing to the Supreme Judge of the 
world for the rectitude of our intentions” 
and “with a firm reliance on the protection 
of divine providence"? This could be fol- 
lowed by the singing of the third stanza of 
the Star Spangled Banner, officially adopted 
by an act of Congress: 


“Blest with victory and peace, may the heavn 
rescued land 
Praise the Power that hath made and pre- 
served us a Nation! 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it 15 
just, and this be our motto, ‘In 
is our trust.“ 
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This will have covered by affirmation 
(which illogteally enough seems to be pro- 
tected by a footnote to Mr. Justice Black's 
Opinion) most of the content of the banned 
Prayer—and more besides. 

8 of the Declaration of Independ- 
€nce, it is ironic that so near the Fourth 
Of July, as was pointed out by our diocesan 
director of education, Canon Trevor Hoy, in 
his sermon at Grace Cathedral last Sunday, 
“the Supreme Court's ruling may well go 
down in history as a new Declaration of In- 
dependence—independence from God Him- 
Self. For it is possible that we are on 
Our way to establishing officially another 
religion with man, and not God, upon the 

ne.“ Canon Hoy also pointed out that 
Mr. Justice Black denies that the decision 
Will interfere with the “encouragement of 
Schoolchildren and others to express love 
for our country by reciting historical docu- 
Ments which contain references to the Deity.” 
But in thus seeming to make it permissible 
to express love for our country, but not for 
dur God, he gets the priorities wrong con- 
trary to a fundamental purpose of the free- 
®xercise-of-religion clause of the first amend- 
Ment; we are free to have a higher allegiance 
than to the Nation itself. Indeed, what in 

regard is treason in some countries 18 in 
dur Constitution built in as a right. 

(e) A number of school boards on Long 

and have announced that they will defy 

decision. I do not hold with this. The 
Court's ruling is the law of the land. And 
g obedience to law is also part of 

What we wish to communicate to our young 
People. “Civil disobedience” is morally justi- 
fied only in a most grave matter (which the 
Precise issue of the saying of this prayer is 
Not) and where all other remedies are fore- 
Closed (which is not the case here). There 
available a much more effective way which 
Would dramatically witness both to obedience 
law and to the need for the amendment. 
Let school boards declare that school officially 
Opens 3 minutes after the now appointed 
ur, e. g., 8:33 instead of 830 and let the 
Children gather on the sidewalks surround- 

g the school and recite the prayer under 
the leadership of their teachers (now “off 
duty’) or volunteer parents. This (with 
Pix,” of course) would vividly demonstrate 
the “lockout” of God which the Supreme 
Court has achieved. And in San Francisco, 
Where for years and years the kindergarten 

dren have had a prayer-song before mid- 
g graham crackers and milk, let the 
children be led out to the sidewalk for this 
S0ng and then return for their midmorning 
Snack. Of course, this might tempt the 
Court to rule next that people may not pray 
ON public sidewalks. But really I am at least 
half serious in this suggestion. 

(d) And, if we really care about all this, 
let's step up—through each church and 

interchurch cooperation—our edu- 

Sational programs as to what makes a man, 
What makes a Jew or Christian, and what 
Makes an American. In this we will not only 
be Serving the church and the best develop- 
t of the individual; we will as well be 

1 g the Nation. For example, last week 
t was anounced that our State will provide 
in the public schools training in communism 
Americanism. Good; but this compari- 

on can be only superficial without careful 
f y of the fundamental theological dif- 
erences which underlie the two systems; 
at really requires the mention of the name 

God—and a favorable presentation of cer- 

n fundemental doctrines. Hence, to have 
the job really done, the church and home will 
have to get into action, now that it would 

Ppear that the schools which we all sup- 
tart by taxes may be barred from presenting 
Outlook of the vast majority of the tax- 
Payers, The official bodies of our diocese 
National convention have publicly sup- 

the strengthening of our public school 
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system and believe that every effort should 
be made to find solutions to its pressing 
problems. 

But the consequences of the Supreme 
Court's interpretation of the first amend- 
ment may be to deny our young people the 
presentation of truths which lie at the very 
foundation of our heritage during their 
working hours of formal study. The 
humanists may have it their way in the 
end and at the ex of all of us; hence, 
the majority of us may have to do the job 
the best we can on the scraps of time left 
over from a secularized curriculum. But, if 
we care, we'll try to do it, 

8. But we should not be content with these 
partial measures. If the amendment fails, 
then those of us who really care about an 
open view of reality for our young people 
and for the stability of the Nation will hasten 
the development schools under religious 
auspices. The unsound McCollum decision, 
which also distorted the first amendment, 
was a large factor in the quick increase of 
the schools of my own church from 85 to 
about 400. We are already equipped with 
enough educational buildings—which, 
though now generally only in Sunday use, 
meet the building code requirements for day 
schools—to increase the number of schools 
to several thousand. If the failure of the 
amendment should be added to this decision 
an even stronger impetus than that of the 
McCollum decision will doubtless bring this 
about. The trend in other churches suggests 
that the same development may well occur; 
the record in all such schools makes clear that 
enrollees from the whole community, re- 
gardless of religious affillation, will be 
served—and with no taint of proselytizing. 
Uninhibitedly—and beyond the reach of the 
arm of the Supreme Court (Pierce v. Society 
of Sisters), such schools can offer all sub- 
ject matter under the perspective of the 
Judeo-Christian tradition, both for the bet- 
ter whole development of the child and for 
the soundest support of the ideological prem- 
ises of the very Constitution to which the 
Court has appealed to cut all this out of 
our now tax-supported schools. 

And speaking of that, it would be unre- 
alistic to suppose that if this is the way 
things go—a way the Supreme Court will 
have pressed things to go, the time may 
come when most of us will begin to wonder 
why the nontheists do not support nonthe- 
istic schools, with the rest of us giving our 
support to the theistic schools. Then we 
would be back to the period before the 
rather late decade in American history when 
public schools began. This development was 
u good idea and from the beginning the pub- 
lic schools were permeated with the gen- 
eral religious tradition, It is too bad that 
the Supreme Court has forced us to begin 
to think of these things. The decision was 
disastrous—not just to the short New York 
prayer, but perhaps, in the end, to the pub- 
lic school idea, which laterly in our history 
has itself become an important and valuable 
American institution. A 

In the light of the gravity of this whole 
matter, appropriate in closing is the prayer 
with which the Supreme Court itself still 
opens its daily sessions: “God save the 
United States and this honorable Court.” 

ADDENDUM 


Why should all be barred from beginning 
the day's task with prayer because the par- 
ents of a very few prefer that their children 
not do so? Here the outcome is Inconsistent 
with the result of the Court's ruling on the 
compulsory flag salute. In 1943, the Court, 
reversing its position taken in 1940 (Miners- 
ville School Dist. v. Gobitis), held that ob- 
jecting numbers of Jehovah’s Witnesses 
could not be required to salute the flag 
and recite the Pledge of ce (West 
Va. State Board of Ed. v. Barnette}—but 
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these exercises were continued for the rest. 
But in the case of the school prayer; dissent- 
ers were already protected and yet all were 
barred by the Court from using it. 


High School Dropouts Create Lifelong 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 27, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, for the 
future, our Nation—for progress and se- 
curity—will depend upon an expansive 
reservoir of technically skilled, well- 
educated people. 

In recent times, Congress, and the 
States and communities, have been giv- 
ing special attention—so well war- 
ranted—to the needs for expanding and 
improving our educational system. 

Fundamentally, this must be done to 
accommodate the ever-increasing num- 
ber of students knocking at the doors 
of the schools in the years ahead. 

Realistically, however, I believe the 
Nation must also create a more favor- 
able public climate and attitude toward 
education—instilling in our citizens, par- 
ticularly youth, higher respect for in- 
tellectual endeavor. 

Unless this is done, the Nation will 
fail to draw toward this worthy vocation 
not only the qualified teachers and acad- 
emicians but also the talented, inge- 
nious youth—dedication to attaining ed- 
ucational goals—necessary to our future. 

Because this is now lacking, the trag- 
edy of school dropouts is becoming a 
serious problem, nationally. 

Earlier, this session, I introduced a 
resolution to authorize a special congres- 
sional study of the problem of school 
dropouts. 

Recently, WITI-TV of Milwaukee, 
Wis., editorialized constructively, also, 
on this theme. Reflecting upon a serious 
problem of significance, not only to Con- 
gress, but to the whole country, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the editorial 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hon SCHOOL Dropouts CREATE Lire LONG 
PROBLEMS 

Mr. ZIMMERMANN. We'll soon begin count- 
ing up this year’s crop of high school drop- 
outs, and the problems they create for 
themselves and the community they live in. 

Most high school dropouts will tell you 
they left school because they're bored with 
classrooms and are anxious to start 
some money on their own. But the figures 
show that a strong back and the will to 


work are no longer enough. Our increasingly 
complex world is demanding 
and special skills; and the kind our high 
schools are turning out. Our young people 
are becoming more and more aware of those 
needs, 

While the dropout problem is compara- 
tively small in Milwaukee, it does exist; and 
for those who do decide to pull out before 
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finishing high school, the future is bleak. 
Across this Nation 20 percent of the un- 
employed are under 25 years old, and the 
greatest contributing factor is the lack of 
a high-school education. 

Those who know these young people and 
their problems best realize the implications 
that go hand in hand with the premature 
end of education—people like Calvin Evans, 
dean of students at vocational school. 

Mr. Evans. If you ask them why they drop 
out, the most common reason given is: “I 
want to get a job.” “I want to go to work.” 
The truth is, however, that their school- 
work is not very satisfying to them; and a 
job looks so much better. With a little bit 
of money, they can get the status symbol of 
the jalopy or the hot rod, So they say they 
want to go to work, and they want to get 
a job. The chief problem faced by the young 
person that drops out of high school is how 
to secure employment. Today, almost all 
employers ask for a high-school diploma, 
They look upon the diploma as a sort of 
character reference. The problem, there- 
fore, of the young person who drops out is 
how to secure something that will offset 
that lack of a diploma. He will find that 
almost all trades are closed to him unless 
he has a high-school education. 

Mr. ZIMMERMANN., In the next 6 weeks 
these young people are going to make a 
decision that will affect them every day of 
their lives, It's a decision they must make 
carefully keeping in mind the stark fact 
that without that high-school diploma the 
doors to good jobs, good-paying jobs will be 
closed to them forever. 


Remarks of Mr. Miklos Sperling and 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk on 
Presentation of the Rembrandt Peale 
Portraits of George and Martha Wash- 
ington to the Department of State, 
May 29, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the outstanding citizens of the State 
of Indiana is Mr. Miklos Sperling, of 
Indianapolis, an industrialist, engineer, 
and civic leader. Mr. Sperling and his 
wife recently presented to the Depart- 
ment of State an outstanding gift, the 
Hurst portraits of George and Martha 
Washington, oil paintings by Rem- 
brandt Peale. 

This was the only pair of original por- 
traits of George and Martha Washing- 
ton known to be in private hands and 
the paintings constitute a national 
treasure. 

I was fortunately present at the cere- 
mony at the Department of State at 
which Mr. Sperling made a moving ex- 
temporaneous statement of his reasons 
for presenting these fine portraits. 

Mr. Sperling’s remarks and excerpts 
from the remarks of Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk follow: 

Mr, SrerLING. Mr. Secretary, Mrs. Rusk, 
ladies and gentlemen, and friends of mine 
who gather here for this occasion, I'd like to 
recall 36 years ago a young engineer. By my 
own choice I reached the shores of this coun- 
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try of ours. As a young fellow, I was a great 
admirer of a big freedom fighter of the time 
of 1848-49 in Hungary, Louis Kossuth, who 
believed in freedom, liberty, brotherhood, 
and equality. As a young fellow, I couldn't 
see it in Europe, so I chose to come to the 
United States. By hard work, by being an 
engineer, I made a step forward to be able to 
have an art collection of my own. 

At this time I'd like to tell you, Mr. Sec- 
retary, that I would like to present to you, 
which is an honor to me, George and Martha 
Washington by Rembrandt Peale for the 
State Department as a symbol of freedom, 
devotion, and appreciation for my country 
in which I live today. 

Secretary Rusk. Mr. Sperling, you could 
not have done us more honor or given us 
more pleasure than to make this magnificent 
gift to us to commemorate in this room the 
great first President and his First Lady. 
These Rembrandt Peale paintings are treas- 
ures of art. I know that our friends from 
the Gallery field who are here with us per- 
haps are envious because these are, I be- 
lieve, the last two of these paintings that 
have been available in private hands. The 
others are already in institutional care. 

. > * . . 

The fact that these were given to us by 
Mr. Sperling is to me of special Importance. 
He came to us from Hungary, a country 
which has contributed unusual talents to 
our own country. I have heard scientists 
speculate about what they call the Hungarian 
paradox. “How is it” they say, “that Hun- 
gary has produced far more than its normal 
share of high talent in the sciences, the arts, 
in other flelds?” 


Mr. Sperling, we are delighted that you 
came here, became one of us, and that you 
Joined other distinguished people from other 
countries who have come here to help us 
work out this story of freedom. We appre- 
ciate your interest in these rooms, You join 
others, such as Ambassador Cowen and Mrs. 
Cowen who are here today and others who 
have taken a deep personal interest in this 
eighth floor. And I hope you take some 
quiet satisfaction from the interest and ap- 
preciation shown by all of our distinguished 
foreign visitors whom we entertain here at 
these handsome and distinguished portraits 
of our first President and his First Lady. 

We are deeply grateful and thank you very 
much for coming. 


Most Americans Pray 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received many letters protesting the re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court 
banning prayer in the public schools. 

These letters came from people of all 
the great religious faiths of the Nation, 

With the exception of two or three, 
these letters are all vehement in their 
protest and for the most part demanded 
corrective action in the form of a con- 
stitutional amendment to offset the de- 
cision. 

One of the most impressive statements 
was made by a dear friend from Leo- 
minster, Mass., in my district, a great 
American of rich heritage, Miss Estella 
E. Marshall. She states: 
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Years ago when a noted French diplomat 
came to our shores to learn the source of 
America’s greatness, he discovered that it was 
not because of her great industries, her im- 
mense natural resources, nor her educational 
advantages. None of these, he declared, were 
responsible for America’s greatness. It was 
because of her unequaled spiritual develop- 
ment; that her bulwark was in her churches 
and, he stated, that, if America ever ceases 
to be good, she will cease to be great. 


Miss Marshall continues: 


Don't let this happen here as it has in 
other nations, 


I think that these words are well 
worth noting and summarize the case 
for those who believe that spiritual 
values, rather than material wealth, is 
the real, outstanding element that makes 
our Nation truly great. 

Miss Marshall referred to the opening 
of sessions of Congress with prayer 
which are recorded verbatim and the 
congressional Prayer Room where a Con- 
gressman may go to meditate or pray 
and seek God's guidance and strength in 
order to carry his great responsibility of 
Government in accordance with His 
righteous will. 

The character of this Nation 


She asserted— 
was molded in sacrifice and devotion, and if 
it is to live at all in these materialistic days 
it must be strongly garrisoned with virtue. 


She concluded: 


A material mind will degrade whereas the 
spiritual mind will elevate. 


Her fine statement deserves careful at- 
tention and thoughtful consideration, 

Reading all my various communica- 
tions from my constituents brings me to 
the inescapable conclusion that an over- 
whelming number of Americans strongly 
disapprove the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion, and only a very small minority in- 
deed approves it. l 

Of course, minority rights should 
always be respected, not only in spiritual 
matters, but in political, social, and eco- 
nomic matters as well, 

America will accord to every man the 
right to worship as he sees fit, and to 
abide with his own conscientious beliefs. 
But American opinion is predicated on 
our religious beliefs and teachings and 
on the philosophy of freedom, and those 
who would deny the children of citizens 
or residents of this country the right to 
pray in the schools, or elsewhere, are 
denying a sacred fundamental principle 
of America that goes to the roots of our 
free institutions and touches the very 
soul of America. 

Let us with reverence and devotion re- 
call the stirring words of the last verse 
of “America” which, incidentally, has 
been expunged or omitted from some 
modern American songbooks. 

It goes as follows: 

Our Fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Author of Liberty, 
To Thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With Freedom's holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King. 


The Supreme Court ought to memorize 
this verse. 
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Rally Protesting Russian Communist 
Oppression of Ukraine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, a very 
Significant rally was held in Cleveland 
On Sunday, June 24, under the auspices 
of the Ukrainian Liberation Front Or- 
ganization of Greater Cleveland. The 
Purpose of this rally was to protest Rus- 
Sian Communist oppression of Ukraine. 

The principal speaker at this rally was 
Walter Dushnyck, editor of the Ukrain- 
lan Quarterly and the Ukrainian Bulle- 
tin, who has been a keen observer of 
events behind the Russian imperial cur- 
tain over the course of many years. Mr. 
Dushnyck analyzes the main line of Rus- 
sian oppression in Ukraine and makes 
pointed reference to the need for a uni- 
form policy in our Government toward 
the non-Russian nations held captive 
Within the Soviet Union. He points up 
the conflict of policies on this vital ques- 
tion between statements made by Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk, and statements 
Made by Ambassador Adlai Stevenson in 
the forum of the United Nations. 

Under leave granted, I insert Mr. 
yck’s address in the RECORD: 
Prorest RALLY AGAINST RUSSIAN COMMUNIST 
OPPRESSION OF UKRAINE 


Chairman Dr. Wynnytsky, distinguished 
guests, ladies, and gentlemen, we have 
Gathered here today to lodge our strong pro- 
test against the unbridled domination of 

e, our home country, by traditional 
Russian imperialism and colonialism. Khru- 
shehev is persistently stirring up trouble 
in Berlin, Cuba, and now in Laos in order 
to divert the attention of the free world from 

dangerous situation that he has in the 
Soviet Union, and particularly because of the 
incessant struggle of the Ukrainian under- 
ground forces against Russian Communist 
tyranny and despotism. 

This is the reason why he ordered his 
KGB to assassinate such outstanding Ukrain- 
lan nationalist leaders and patriots as Stepan 

dera, head of the Organization of 
Ukrainian Nationalists, and Dr. Lev Rebet, 
Ukrainian nationalist writer. 

American tourists and visitors to the 

USSR, and especially those who are of 

descent and understand the 
Ukrainian language, upon visiting Ukraine 
Teturn with bleak stories about the miserable 
lot of the oppressed Ukrainian people: 

(a) Russification: Moscow is relentlessly 
Pursuing a policy of ruthless Russification 
in Ukraine, by imposing the Russian lan- 
Suage as the international“ language, while 
the Ukrainian language is relegated to ‘sec- 
Indary importance. Ukraine's seven uni- 
Versities—in Kiev, Kharkiv, Lviv, Odessa, 
Duiepropetrovsk, Uzhhorod, and Cherni- 

Russified in outlook, and flooded 
With technical textbooks and other class- 

Material in the Russian language. 

(b) Economic misery: The Ukrainian 
People are suffering from an acute shortage 
Of all consumer goods; they do not have 
adequate clothing, shoes or other manufac- 
tured goods, Even foodstuffs are very scarce, 
Substantial elements of the economy, es- 
Pecially in Western Ukraine, are clothing 
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and other manufactured merchandise sent 
by Americans of Ukrainian descent to their 
relatives in that area of Ukraine. 

(c) Antireligious oppression: Religious 
freedom is nonexistent in present-day 
Ukraine. The Soviet government has de- 
stroyed the Ukrainian Catholic Church, as 
evidenced by the third consecutive impris- 
onment and condemnation of Metropolitan 
Joseph Slipy, Catholic primate of Western 
Ukraine. Khrushchev's predecessor and tu- 
tor, Stalin, brutally destroyed the Ukrainian 
Orthodox Church in the late 1930's. 

(d) National and political persecution: 
Despite constant claims of the Soviet gov- 
ernment that the Ukrainian anti-Soviet un- 
derground, notably, the Ukrainian Insurgent 
Army and the Organization of Ukrainian Na- 
tionalists, have been totally annihilated, So- 
viet courts and military tribunals are busy 
meting out death sentences to Ukrainian pa- 
triots and freedom fighters. But even 
though active resistance and the guerrilla 
struggle have subsided in Ukraine, the op- 
position of the Ukrainian people to Russian 
Communist colonialism and imperialism goes 
on under various guises and subterf 
and the final and complete liberation of 
Ukraine from the Russian colonial yoke is 
the ultimate objective of the Ukrainian 
people. i 

Ukraine is tortured by an alien despot, and 
the Ukrainian people are striving to achieve 
their God-given right to be free, just as are 
so many African and Asian nations which 
are receiving their freedom today. 

We should not be deluded by the Ukrainian 
Dance Company of Kiey which has been 
touring this country for the past few weeks. 
We all know why these dancers were sent 
to us and by whom. They were sent to us 
by Moscow, the cruel oppressor of the 
Ukrainian people, and they were sent here 
to convince us and the Americans that all 
is well in the Soviet paradise, and that 
Ukrainian culture is in the 
U.S.S.R. and all reports to the contrary are 
nothing but false reports by the “bourgeois 
Ukrainian nationalist” agents, and the like 

But we are sure that these dancers, at 
least those who admitted being Ukrainian, 
found at least something that they could not 
find in the Communist-controlled press in 
Ukraine: that Ukrainians in the United 
States and in Canada are the implacable 
enemies of Russian communism and they 
are determined to fight it until Ukraine and 
the other captive nations are free and inde- 
pendent, of Russian control and domina- 
tion, 

We must know that our work on behalf 
of our enslaved brothers and sisters gives 
serious cause for worry to Khrushchev and 
his satraps in Ukraine. 

For instance, a few months ago, Mykola 
Pidhorny, in 


Ukrainian capital, stated: 


“We are not contemplating to argue with 
Mr. Diefenbaker, regarding the freedom and 
independence of the Ukrainian people, as 
well as other peoples of the U.S.S.R. This 
question was solved a long time ago.” 

But was it solved really? You and I know 
that it was not. There is no doubt that 
the Ukrainians and other peoples behind 
the Iron Curtain constitute the greatest 
weakness of the Soviet Communist empire 
and prevent Khrushchev from pushing his 
luck too far, including his game in Berlin. 
For the past 3 years during the observances 
of the Captive Nations Week in the United 
States, Khrushchey and his minions were 


“Oaptive Nations Week“ proclamations. 
Their fears were those of shaky tyrants who 
can read the handwriting and their even- 
tual doom on the wall. 


' Relations Committee on June 21, 
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Khrushchev and company are acting before 
the eyes of the world as liberators of the 
colonial peoples in Asia and Africa. But, in 
fact, they themselves are the most despotic 
colonialists that humanity has ever known. 

Tt is in this area, ladies and gentlemen, 
that we, the free citizens of this great and 
powerful country, can be of immeasurable 
importance and significance to the cause of 
human freedom everywhere. 

Our duty is to be spokesmen for the op- 
pressed and captive Ukrainians; to tell the 
world of their misery, enslavement, and their 
undying desire for and aspiration to free- 
dom. 

In this essential and vital task, to be sure, 
we are making progress. But from time to 


time, we encounter snags and obstacles in 


our way. 

One of the most glaring examples of our 
bungling and failure to understand the true 
nature of the Russian Communist empire 
are the so-called Rusk letters, concerning the 
Flood resolution calling for the establish- 
ment of a special Committee on the Captive 
Nations in the House of Representatives. In_ 
August 1961 the Secretary of State wrote a 
letter to Congressman Howarp W. SMITH, 
chairman of the House Rules Committee, ex- 
pressing opposition to such a committee on 
the ground that it would irritate the Soviet 
Government and thus aggravate the problem 
of Berlin. Moreover, Mr. Rusk insisted that 
certain countries enumerated in the Captive 
Nations Week resolution of July 1959, are 
traditional parts of the Soviet state; namely, 
Ukraine, Armenia, and Georgia, and there- 
fore U.S. support of such areas, he said, 
would give the impression that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment lends its hand toward the dismem- 
berment of the Russian state. 

This statement, naturally, 
Ukrainians, Georgians, and Armenians to no 
small degree. Even the Soviet Government, 
while persecuting and oppressing the Ukrain- 
ians and other non-Russian nations, could 
not deny the separateness and political enti- 
ties of these nations as distinct ethnic, politi- 
cal and historical units. 

To show you what confusion and shadow- 
boxing reigns as far as some of our high State 
Department officials are concerned, we will 
quote two other prominent American officials 
on the same subject: 

1. Mr. Dean Acheson, then Secretary of 
State, in testifying before the House Foreign 
1951, 
stated: 

“Historically speaking, the Russian state 
has three great drives—to the west in Europe, 
to the south into the Middle East, and to the 
east in Asia. The Politburo has acted in the 
same way. It carried on and built on the 
imperialistic tradition. What it has added 
consists mainly of new weapons and new 
tactics. The ruling power in Moscow has 
long been the imperial power and it now 
rules over a greatly extended empire. It is 
clear that this process of encroachment and 
consolidation by which Russia has grown in 
the last 500 years from the Duchy of Moscow 
to a vast empire has got to be stopped.” 

2. On November 25, 1961, U.S. Ambassad 
to the U.N., Adlai E, Stevenson, in a memo- 
randum on Soviet Russian colonialism, said: 

“We are told that the peoples of the Soviet 
Union enjoy the right of self-determination. 
Indeed, the Soviet regime at its inception 
issued a declaration of rights which pro- 
claimed the right of the nations of Russia 
to free self-determination, including the 
right to secede and form independent states. 

“How did this right work in practice? An 
independent Ukrainian Republic was recog- 
nized by the Bolsheviks in 1917, but in 1917 
they established a rival Republic in Kharkov. 
In July 1923, with the help of the Red army, 
a Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic was 
established and incorporated into the 
U.S.S.R. In 1920, the independent Republic 
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of Azerbaijan was invaded by the Red army 
and a Soviet Socialist Republic was pro- 
claimed, In the same year, the Khanate of 
Khiva was invaded by the Red army and a 
puppet Soviet People’s Republic of Khorezm 
was established. In 1918 Armenia declared 
its independence from Russia and a mandate 
offered to the U.S. Government was refused 
by President Wilson: In 1920, the Soviet 
army inyaded, and Armenian independence, 
so long awaited, was snuffed out. In 1921, 
the Red army came to the aid of Commu- 
nists rebelling against the independent state 
of Georgia and installed a Soviet regime.” 

So, you can see for yourself the glaring 
inconsistencies and contradictions of the 
Department of State in such a vital and im- 
portant area as are the captive non-Russian- 
nations. Mr. Rusk was eloquently contra- 
dicted by his aide, just as Mr. Acheson's 
statement of 11 years ago was an expression 
of enlightened statesmanship and political 
sagacity. 

But the Rusk letters are not the only glar- 
ing example of ignorance regarding the So- 
viet empire, ignorance which regrettably 
finds its place in the high places of our 
Government. A few days ago, an American 
singer in Benny Goodman's orchestra created 
a riot in Tiflis, capital of Georgia, when she 
sang a Russian song in Russian. She was 
hooted and whistled at by an angry crowd 
of 8,000 people. e quickly realized her 
ee nee a Russian song and in the 


song in a non-Russian country which con- 
siders Russia, and rightly so, its aggressor 
and jailer? And who advised our Disarma- 
ment Ambassador Arthur Dean, to accept a 
tricky and boobytrapped agreement on war 
propaganda during a conference in Geneva 
a few weeks ago? 

But, the latest developments in the State 
Department policies which are now being 
commented on widely throughout the coun- 
try can no longer be considered as mistakes, 
Iam ref to the so-called Rostow papers. 
It is a top-secret memorandum drafted by 
Walt W. Rostow, the State Department’s 
Chief of the Policy Planning Council. It is 
said to be a series of proposals which would 
completely reverse U.S. foreign policy. These 
are said to include the recognition of Red 
China and East Germany; a series of “politi- 
cal accommodations” of Soviet plans and 
Objectives; the abandonment of the captive 
nations and the recognition of the status 
quo, and generally, to do everything possible 
not to antagonize the Soviet leaders, but to 
espouse a way to a peaceful coexistence. As 
you undoubtedly know, Senator Dmx«sen, of 
Illinois, has already announced a plan to call 
Mr. Rostow before a Senate committee to 
find out on what basis does he place his 
credence in a mellowing out process of the 
Russian totalitarian system. 

This is why your actions as free citizens of 
the United States are so imperative and 
urgent. You must protest, you must speak 
out through your Congressmen and your 
Senators. Here, in Cleveland, I would like 
to pay a special tribute to two great friends 
of the Ukrainians and all other captive na- 
tions: the Honorable MICHAEL A, FEIGHAN 
and the Honorable Senator FRANK LAUSCHE, 
who are in the forefront of our struggle 
against Communist tyranny abroad and ap- 
peasement at home. 

The Ukrainian nation has never ceased to 
fight against Russian oppression. 
murders of outstanding Ukrainian revolu- 
tionary leaders abroad is the best evidence 
that Moscow is afraid of the Ukrainian 
liberation movement. 

Our country, the United States of America, 
remains a true citadel of freedom and hope 
for oppressed peoples everywhere, Our pro- 
test here today provides a proper occasion for 
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the people of the United States to demon- 
strate their sympathy with and understand- 
ing of the aspirations of the Ukrainian 
people to freedom and independence. This 
we can do over and over again, as we firmly 
believe that the Ukrainian people shall and 
must be free and independent and take their 
rightful place in the family of free nations. 

With all the colonial systems crumbling, 
the Soviet empire will also meet its doom. 
The United States, I firmly believe, will come 
to realize that by helping Ukraine, Georgia, 
Arnienia, and other subjugated nations to 
regain their freedom, it will help itself to 
survive as a free and independent nation. 
RESOLUTIONS OF THE ORGANIZATION FOR THE 

DEFENSE or Four FREEDOMS FOR UKRAINE 

RESOLUTION 1 

We, citizens and residents of the City of 
Cleveland present at the rally held on June 
24, 1962, after hearing a detailed report of 
the confession of the murderer of Stepan 
Bandera, the leader of the Organization of 
Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN), unanimously 
state the following: 

1. The murder of Stepan Bandera, leader 
of the OUN, by Russian KGB Agent Bogdan 
N. Stashynsky, is only one of the links in 
the whole series of political murders com- 
mitted by the Soviet KGB on Ukrainian 
freedom fighters. The first victim of the 
Soviet security service was Simon Petliura, 
head of the Ukrainian National Republic in 


1918-1921, who was assassinated in 1926 in 


Paris by S. Schwartzbard, an agent of the 
Soviet security police. 

The second victim of the same criminal 
Moskovite government was Col. Eugene 
Konovalets, founder and first head of the 
OUN, who was killed in 1938 in Rotterdam, 
Holland, as a result of the explosion of a 
time bomb slipped Into his pocket by Soviet 
Secret Agent Valiukh. 

2. The physical destruction by Bolshevik 
Moscow of the leaders of the na- 
tional idea, the foremost carriers of the 
Ukrainian liberation struggle in the free 
world, attests to the fact that the ideal of 
liberation of Ukraine and other nations en- 
slaved by Communist Russia is so powerful 
and so dangerous for Moscow that it does 
not hesitate to commit terroristic acts even 
on the territory of the free nations. These 
inhuman and abhorrent Bolshevik methods 
Moscow applies to all freedom-loving and 
outstanding leaders, who incessantly point 
out the menace of Russian communism to 
the free world as a whole. 

3. Official participation and direction of 
the Soviet Government in the planning and 
execution of political murders should serve 
as a signal and warning to the still free 
Western World that Bolshevism under the 
leadership of Nikita S. Khrushchev has not 
changed and has not ceased to be an im- 
perialist movement, and that it still is en- 
deavoring to conquer the entire world by 
methods which are repulsive and condemned 
by the whole civilized world: violence, terror, 
and assassination. 

4. Before the free world, and especially in 
the United Nations, the Russians pose as 
“defenders of liberation of the Asian and 
African nations from colonialism,” but at 
the same time they practice the worst pos- 
sible form of colonial oppression and en- 
slavement over the non-Russian nations 
under their domination and use all and every 
means at the disposal of their cruel and 
totalitarian regime to suppress and strangle 
every manifestation and aspiration of these 
non-Russian nations to freedom and na- 
tional independence. 

Therefore, we assembled here, do unani- 
mously— 

1. Accuse the Soviet Government of crimes 
committed in Ukraine and call on the free 
world at large to condemn Nikita S. Khru- 
shchey, Alexander N. Shelepin, and the entire 
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Government of the Soviet Union for the plan- 
ning and execution of the murder of OUN 
leaders, Stepan Bandera and Dr. Lev Rebet. 

2. Wholly support the decision of the At- 
torney General of the United States of 
America which proclaimed that the Com- 
munist Party of the United States is an il- 
legal and conspiratorial organization and an 
agent of Moscow, and that all its activities 
are directed toward the destruction of the 
United States. 

3. Appeal to the Government of the United 
States to prevall upon the Government of 
the German Federal Republic, on the ter- 
ritory of which the Russian secret agent com- 
mitted the crime, to apply appropriate sanc- 
tions against Moscow, and assure the guar- 
antee of personal security to all exile leaders 
in West Germany. 

4. Demand that the criminal, B. Stashyn- 
sky, be put before a court of justice for his 
heinous crime. 

5. Appeal to the free world to take a keen 
interest In the fate of the captive nations, 
enslayed by Moscow, and in particular the 
enslaved Ukrainian nation, and to provide 
them adequate support for the realisation 
of their national liberation. 

6. Appeal to all Ukrainians to mobilize 
their moral and material resources for the 
struggle and victory by and 
strengthening their patriotic activities and 
to be ready for the fulfilment and realiza- 
tion of the ideal for which the finest sons 
of Ukraine lived, fought for, and died: 
Simon Petliura, Eugene Konoyalets, Roman 
Shukhevych, Stepan Bandera and thousands 
of known and unknown heroes who died for 
the establishment of a free, independent, 
and sovereign Ukrainian state. 


RESOLUTION 2 


1. We, the assembled here, appeal to Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk to revise his 
negative policy toward the captive nations 
enslaved by Moscow, especially to revise his 
stand toward Ukraine and rectify the moral 
and political harm done to Ukraine by 
“treating her as a traditional part of the 
Russian state. 

2. We, the assembled, appeal to Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk to give his full support 
to the Flood resolution calling for the es- 
tablishment of a Special Committee on the 
Captive Nations in the House of Repre- 
sentatives—and prevail upon the President 
of the United States to issue a Captive Na- 
tions Week proclamation in accordance with 
me congressional ` resolution of July 17, 

959. 


Competition Should Be the Rule 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana, Mr. Speak- 
er, newspapers in the Midwest are 
strongly endorsing my campaign to save 
taxpayers money on defense expendi- 
tures. They feel, as I do, that competi- 
tive bidding is the American way to buy 
materials, rather than the sole source 
route which invariably costs the taxpayer 
much more money than necessary. 

An editorial in the Thursday, July 26, 
1962, edition of the Indianapolis Star, 
backs up my stand for wiser military 
procurement and I am happy to call the 
e of my colleagues to this edi- 
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ONE rox THE TAXPAYERS 


Somewhat like the Monitor-Merrimac duel, 
the fight between Representative Earr WIL- 
son of Indiana, and the U.S. Navy has ended 
in a draw. Both contestants appear to have 
been shaken by the results, but both came 
away with part of a victory. 

The Navy kept its contract for portable 
radio sets to be used by the Marines. 

Representative WILSON got a report from 
the Subcommittee for Special Investigations 
which advised the Navy to change course 
on negotiated contracts. 

If mo one exactly won this squabble, at 
least the taxpayers are assured that their 
money was reasonably spent for the contested 
radio sets. In addition, there is the assur- 
ance that the Navy, and other Government 
agencies, may handle similar future pur- 
chases on a more competitive basis. 

It would have been nice if Representative 
Wrison had been able to land a big Govern- 
ment contract for Arvin Industries which 
has a plant in Indiana, in Witson’s district. 
No one can fault the Hoosier Congressman 
for wanting to steer some defense business 
to his constituents, particularly in an elec- 
tion year. It's good business. It's good 
politics. 

However, in its findings and conclusions, 
the subcommittee under Representative F. 
EBowarp Hésert, of Louisiana, said in so 
many words that Collins Radio Co., and not 
Aryin, should go ahead with the radios. 
Committee endorsement of Navy procedure 
was dry to the point of scarcasm. It said 
that selection of Collins “appears to have fol- 
lowed proper procedures. All of the re- 
quired words were t.“ 

The subcommittee also stated that the 
atmosphere created about this procurement 
action was Navy made.” It went further to 
detail a change in Navy policy which took 
place without notice, or without any public 
record, or without any change in the Armed 
Services Procurement Regulations. This al- 
tered policy was the armor which protected 
the Navy's vital position in the case of the 
radios. As the subcommittee added, So the 
story is in the bottom drawer of the last desk 
in the Bureau of Ships.” 

It was this secret policy “of doubtful 
legality and irregular in its origin” that 
caused the Navy to be publicly criticized. 
The subcommittee pointed out that “such 
irregular actions invite, provoke, and en- 
courage the reaction which inevitably fol- 
lows. And the warning signals should al- 
Ways be up on sole source purchases.” 

The subcommittee refused to act upon 
other purchases referred to by Representative 
Wirson. It did say that a means of intro- 
ducing “light and air” into development 
contracts should be found. It noted that too 
often the conclusion of a successful develop- 
ment coincided perfectly with an urgent re- 
quirement, leaving the developer to inherit 
production on the sole source basis. When 
the United States has paid about a million 
dollars for development of this radio set, for 
instance, it should be in a position to ob- 
tain a competitive bid. These committee 
sentiments will find wide support. 

The subcomittee once more recommended 
the enactment of a bill to curtail the un- 
limited and unrestricted authorization to 
Negotiate sole source procurement. Repre- 
Sentative Wuson is all for this bill, The 
American people should like it, too. 

In a country built upon competitive, free 
enterprise, competition in bidding for the 
biggest business in the Nation; namely, de- 
tense work, should be the rule rather than 
the exception. 
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Begin Medical Care Study Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of the House, a 
thoughtful editorial entitled “Begin Med- 
ical Care Study Now,” which appeared in 
the July 23, 1962, edition of the Utica 
Daily Press. 

The suggestion that personnel of non- 
profit and commercial health insurance 
organizations be immediately consulted 
in the formulation of a new program is 
most constructive. The counsel of those 
exercising day-to-day responsibilities in 
the care and insuring of our senior citi- 
zens is indispensible to a proper resolu- 
tion. 

The editorial follows: 

BEGIN Mepicat Care Stupy Now 


The defeat of medicare legislation last 
week should not be a signal for forgetting 
medical care until another congressional ses- 
sion is underway. Instead, immediate study 
of the problem is needed—not by Washing- 
ton politicians but by men and women who 
have broad experience in the feld of medi- 
cine and medical insurance. 

The United State fortunately has an effec- 
tive and efficient group of private carriers 
such as Blue Cross as well as the commercial 
insurance companies. Congress should 
solicit their counsel in writing future legis- 
lation, The medical profession, too, so vigor- 
ous in its opposition to the Kennedy ad- 
ministration’s medicare program at this ses- 
sion, has broad responsibility to offer con- 
structive help, not merely more opposition. 

Here are some of the problems that face 
the Nation in medicare: 

More than half of America's 17 million 65- 
or-over citizens earn less than $1,000 an- 
nually. Less than half have health insur- 
ance and many carry minimum policies that 
may pay $5 per day for hospitalization when 
room costs for semiprivate care may go as 
high as $30 to $40 dally. In other words, the 
seriousness of the problem is clear. 

Inevitably a program must assist with 
both medical and surgical fees as well as 
hospitalization. The King-Anderson pro- 
posal, supported by the administration, pro- 
vided only hospital assistance. This is im- 
portant, of course, but some help with doc- 
tors’ bills is much more vital to thousands 
of older people. 

Social security taxation is now heavily 
burdened and the experience of other coun- 
tries has shown that a system of payroll tax- 
ation for medical help is inadequate and 
that a system of general tax works better. 

Whatever plan is adopted should (1) not 
bring another vast and far-reaching Federal 
program, open to abuses, and (2) insure 
standards of care and not “assembly line” 
treatment. 

Clearly this is a difficult problem. Clearly 
we have not come close to a solution—either 
with the King-Anderson bill or the Kerr- 
Mills legislation of 1960 that turns medicare 
over to public welfare, 

The solution will lie in governmental par- 
ticipation and in greater public conscious- 
ness of the problem. Federal and State 
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leaders have indicated they are willing to 
back programs and the American people, 
who spend a billion dollars a year on liquor, 
another billion ‘on cigarettes and tobacco 
and another billion on cosmetics, should not 
balk at being taxed to meet a medical cost 
i that most people face sooner or 
ater. 


Public Access to Commission Dissents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, as a result 
of an investigation by the Special Sub- 
committee on Government Information, 
the Federal Power Commission recently 
adopted a new procedure to disclose the 
views of any Commission member who 
files a dissent on Commission actions 
which affect the public. Previously the 
Commission had delayed the official issu- 
ance of the views of a dissenting Com- 
mission member concerning a Commis- 
sion order until the majority opinion was 
prepared. 

Last week the subcommittee investi- 
gated reports that another regulatory 
agency—the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion—not only refused to issue a dis- 
senting Commissioner’s opinion following 
a Commission action but even voted 
against making public the fact that the 
vote was less than unanimous. Follow- 
ing meetings with Mr. Paul Rand Dixon, 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the subcommittee sent an official 
inquiry to determine whether the PTC 
would set up procedures to prevent the 
future muzzling of dissenting Commis- 
sion members. 

Hundreds of boards and commissions 
in the Federal Government exercise 
quasi-judicial and quasi-legislative 
powers to make important governmental 
decisions. These agencies are not mono- 
lithic; they are composed of three, or 
five, or more, decisionmaking officials so 
that many viewpoints are brought to 
bear upon each decision. The people 
who are affected by the decisions have 
a right and a need to know the various 
viewpoints. Each board or commission 
member has a duty—to the President 
or other official who has appointed him, 
to the courts and other reviewing au- 
thority, and to the public—to make 
known his views. The subcommittee 
plans a survey of all decisionmaking Gov- 
ernment boards and commissions to de- 
termine procedures for disclosure of dis- 
sents. 

Meanwhile, Chairman Dixon has 
stated he will recommend action by the 
Federal Trade Commission to set up a 
procedure for announcing dissenting 
votes and enabling Commission members 
to report their views along with the ma- 
jority decision. Following is the sub- 
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committee’s letter of inquiry on the 
matter. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, SPE- 
CIAL GOVERNMENT INFORMATION 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., July 23, 1962. 
Mr. Paul RAND DIXON, 
Chairman, Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, DC. 

Dran Mr. Dixon: The Bureau of National 
Affairs, in its Antitrust and Trade Regula- 
tion Report No. 53 (July 17, 1962) reported 
that the resolution adopted by the Federal 
Trade Commission to conduct certain milk- 
pricing hearings failed to mention the dis- 
sent of one Commissioner, and that the 
Commission had yoted against noting the 
dissent on the resolution. I directed the 
staff of the Special Subcommittee on Gov- 
ernment Information to immediately inves- 
tigate this allegation that the Commission 
was muzzling a dissenting Commissioner. 

On Friday, July 20, two subcommittee staff 
members met with you, Mr. John V. Buffing- 
ton, your legal adviser and assistant, and 
Mr. John N. Wheelock, the Commission's 
Executive Director, to discuss these allega- 
tions. At that meeting, you and your aids 
indicated that the Bureau of National Af- 
fairs report is substantially correct and that 
the Commission has no regulations prescrib- 
ing procedures to note dissents or to issue 
the opinions or views of dissenting Com- 
missioners concerning matters affecting the 
public. The only statutory authority 
claimed for the Commission's action in this 
matter was the Commission's general au- 
thority to make rules and regulations for 
the purpose of carrying out the provisions” 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act (sec. 
608): 15 U.S.C. 46(g)). No reference was 
made to section 6(f) of the act (15 U.S.C. 
46(f)) which provides that the Commission’s 
reports and decisions shall be published “in 
such form and manner as may be best 
adapted for public information and use.” 

The Federal Trade Commission is a multi- 
headed body with members appointed on a 
bipartisan basis. The Commission is not 
monolithic. Each member of the Commis- 
sion, as a statutory officer appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, has a legal responsibility, as a mem- 
ber of the Commission, to make known his 
dissenting views whenever he believes that 
the Commission's action on any matter af- 
fecting the public is erroneous or improper 
and that the announcement of his dissent- 
ing views would be of interest to the public 
and to reviewing authorities (e.g, to the 
courts in cases that may be appealed, to Con- 
gress, etc.). There is no statutory founda- 
tion to assume that Congress ever intended 
to permit a majority of the Commission (or 
two Commissioners constituting a majority 
of a three-man quorum) to muzzle or delay 
the issuance of the views of dissenting mem- 
bers of the Commission with regard to Com- 
mission actions affecting the public. 

When the Federal Trade Commission issues 
an order, or decision, or resolution, or takes 
any other definitive action, which affects the 
public (such as initiating a complaint, or or- 
dering a public hearing, or issuing a subpena, 
or holding hearings, or issuing decisions in a 
case, etc.), the Commission cannot deprive 
any dissenting Commissioner of the right and 
duty to have his dissent noted and to have 
his views and opinions concerning the matter 
fully expressed. If the dissenting Commis- 
sioner desires, for whatever reasons, that his 
dissent be noted and/or his dissenting views 
or opinions made public, this should be done 
through official Commission channels accom- 
panying the Commission's order, decision, 
resolution, or other document taking the 
definitive action. 
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The subcommittee staff members who met 
with you and your associates have informed 
me that you will recommend to the Com- 
mission, at its next meeting, a resolution to 
adopt a procedure for noting dissents and 
issuing dissenting opinions relating to all 
future Commission orders, decisions, resolu- 
tions, or other definitive actions affecting the 
general public, which would conform with 
the views expressed above. 

Please advise the subcommittee when the 
next Commission meeting will be held. Also, 
after that meeting, please inform us of the 
Commission's action on your proposed rec- 
ommendation. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN E. Moss, 
Chairman. 


Statement of Senator Thomas J. Dodd 
on the Occasion of the Issuance of a 
Commemorative Postage Stamp Hon- 
oring the Late Senator Brien McMahon, 
Washington, D.C., July 27, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, several 
months ago I wrote the Post Office De- 
partment tọ urge that a special stamp 
be issued to honor the memory of the 
late Senator Brien McMahon, of Con- 
necticut. This recommendation had the 
unanimous support of the Connecticut 
delegation. President Kennedy asked 
the Department to give this suggestion 
its consideration and I was pleased to 
learn that Members of the Senate who 
had known Senator McMahon and re- 
spected his accomplishments in public 
office had also urged General Day to 
issue such a stamp. 

Senator McMahon died of cancer 10 
years ago July 28, almost at the peak of 
his career and yet with much promise 
unfulfilled. He had demonstrated great 
capacity to recognize the importance of 
atomic energy to public policy and to 
international affairs, and had mastered 
its implications. His was a true example 
of the way in which the American sys- 
tem has nurtured men who have met 
decisive challenges of their times with 
intelligence, realism, and imagination. 

I was pleased to attend the ceremony 
held by the Post Office Department on 
July 27 in Washington to dedicate this 
stamp. Among the speakers were Sen- 
ator THomAs J. Dopp, long a friend and 
associate of Senator McMahon; and the 
Postmaster General. 

Senator Dopp struck a significant 
chord in recalling the contributions 
which Senator McMahon had made to 
atomic energy and to the cause of world 
peace. I believe his remarks are worthy 
of deep consideration by the House and 
I offer them for the Recorp: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR Dopp 

Attending this ceremony concerning the 
issuance of a commemorative stamp honor- 
ing the achievements of Senator Brien Mc- 
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Mahon has a significance and a meaning for 
me that is difficult to describe. 

It was my good fortune and privilege to 
know Brien McMahon as a personal friend 
for many, many years; to have shared ex- 
perlences with him during his early years 
of public service in the Justice Department; 
to have taken part, by his side, in his politi- 
cal campaigns; to have watched his meteoric 
rise to national and then international 
prominence; and then to have visited at 
his bedside during the final days of his life. 

I have known his family; his mother, 
who still lives in Norwalk; his brothers and 
sisters. 

I remember him for all these reasons, and 
all of us haye our own personal reasons 
for remembering him and for honoring his 
name. 

This occasion today signifies that his- 
tory, too, remembers and honors Brien Mc- 
Mahon. Of all the reasons for this, two 
stand foremost: 

His contribution to the development, the 
harnessing, and the control of atomic en- 
ergy, and his contribution to the cause of 
world peace. 

Brien McMahon saw the specter of the 
world as it might be; a vast crater burned 
out by nuclear destruction. But he also 
saw a vision of the world as it could be; 
a world of peace, freedom, progress, and 
security, a world helped to these goals 
through the enlightened leadership of our 
country. 

For some of us the mighty atomic blasts 
over Japan were really too awesome to con- 
template. The explosive power that science 
had unleashed seemed too dreadful for com- 
prehension, too vast to reduce within the 
familiar concepts of public policy. But for 
Brien McMahon, atomic energy was, for all 
its mystery, still only a creation of human 
genius and an instrument under human 
control. 

It must be mastered, in all its implications, 
not just. by scientists or by military men, 
but by statesmen, by the representatives of 
the people. 

It must be developed lest our country 
throw away the mighty advantage for free- 
dom and for peace which preeminence in 
nuclear energy gave to us. 

It must be placed under civilian control, 
lest it become the fearful monopoly of a 
scientific or military elite, because large a5 
atomic energy was, it was not too large for 
the American process of free government. 

It must be harnessed, not just for destruc- 
tive purposes, but for creative purposes in 
order that the potential for human progress 
inherent in unlocking the secrets of the sun 
might be fully realized for all peoples. 

And finally, it must be made safe for the 
human race through a workable program of 
disarmament and control. 

And so, while the first mushroom clouds of 
Alamogordo and Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
still hovered over the minds and imagina- 
tions of us all, Brien McMahon set to work. 

In the months and years that followed, 
he develoved the plans through which 
nuclear development was placed under civil- 
ian control and subjected to the govern- 
mental processes of a free people. 

At his urging, a joint committee of the 
Congress was established to oversee the 
conduct of our atomic energy program, and 
he became its chairman, 

Under his tireless, driving leadership, our 
atomic energy program moved forward to 
one discovery after another. 

Through his blueprint, cooperation was 
achieved between scientists, the military, the 
Government, and private industry, in order 
that atomic science might develop, not as 
some unique monster, but rather as an 
integrated part of the traditional American 
system. 

And what he brought forth, through his 
vision and his experience and his vigor, he 
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protected with all of his political sagacity 
and prestige. 

He successfully fought off repeated 
attacks upon the concept of civilian leader- 
ship of the atomic energy field. At critical 
moments, his intervention had historic 
results, such as his famous visit to Presi- 
dent Truman which many feel was instru- 
mental in President Truman’s decision to 
go full speed ahead on the program to 
develop an American hydrogen bomb ahead 
of the Russians, è? 

But Brien McMahon was more than the 
man who mastered the public implications 
of atomic energy. He was, above all, a man 
of peace, It was Brien McMahon who first 
proposed a $50 billion Marshall plan for all 
the peoples of the world, to be accompanied 
by progressive stages of disarmament. 

This proposal staggered the complacency 
of the day and invited the ridicule of those 
of little vision. 

It is interesting to note that the total of 
our foreign aid has now reached twice the 
figure originally proposed by Brien McMahon. 
But it is sad to note that this huge expend- 
ture has achieved only a fraction of the 
good it might have accomplished had it 
been brought forward and carried out with 
the imagination and the idealism and the 
vision advocated by Brien McMahon. 

Peace, international friendship, practical 
disarmament and aid to less fortunate peo- 
ples—these were the causes with which 
Brien McMahon most wished to be identified, 
and these are the causes for which he will 
be remembered in history and for which 
we honor him today. 

He was taken from us 10 years ago today, 
at the age of 48. He was stricken at the 
height of his rare power, in the midst of 
what surely would have been one of the 
most memorable public carcers of our entire 
history. 

The passage of years has served only to 
increase his stature. We see this in the 
tributes to his memory made by the states- 
men of our day. We see it in the magnificent 
Brien McMahon High School, dedicated only 
recently in Norwalk. And we see a mani- 
festation of this in the ceremony in which 
We participate today. 

These remembrances, significant and 
2 as they are, are just the outward 

gns, 

Long ago, Abraham Lincoln, on being asked 
to comment on the proposal to raise a marble 
monument to his fallen friend and ally Con- 
Sressman Owen Lovejoy, replied: 

“Let him have the marble monument, 
along with the well-assured and more en- 
during one in the hearts of those who love 
liberty, unselfishly, for all men.“ 

We rejoice in today’s commemoration of 
Brien McMahon. We are pleased to see his 
Name and his image enshrined In official pub- 
lio remembrance. But we know that the 
most lofty, the most lasting, the most sig- 
nificant monument to Brien McMahon is the 
Memorial which will live in the hearts of all 
who knew him, in the minds of all who 
know of his deeds, and in the principles 
Which he advanced, which shall go on and 
Which shall triumph. 


A Warped View of the United Nations 


SPEECH 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 
IN THE — — ee eee 
Thursday, July 26, 1962 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
Previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from Wisconsin [Mr. ZABLOCKI] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

(Mr. ZABLOCKI asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this week the press throughout the coun- 
try carried a story about the report on 
the United Nations issued by the Com- 
mission to Study the Organization of 
Peace, a research affiliate of the Ameri- 
can Association for the United Nations. 
The report is entitled “A Universal 
United Nations.” 

I was disturbed by the contents of that 
story. I was disturbed by it to the point 
that I obtained a copy of the report and 
read it myself to see whether it went as 
far as the newspaper stories suggested. 
The report substantiated my worst ex- 
pectations. 


The report of the Commission to Study 


the Organization of Peace in my view, 
consists of a peculiar blend of immature 
idealism and warped thinking. I am 
amazed and distressed to see the recom- 
mendations published under the auspices 
of a nationwide organization which has 
received the support of some of the most 
reputable and outstanding citizens of my 
State, and of other States. 

I believe that this report is damaging 
to the United Nations, and to our par- 
ticipation in that organization. The 
damage it does is achieved in two ways: 
by what the report says, and by what it 
fails to say. 

I would like to comment, first, on what 
the report says. : 

Briefly, the report wants to replace 
the cardinal rule of the United Nations 
Charter—the rule that membership in 
the United Nations is open to all peace- 
loving states—by the principle of uni- 
versality. This means, in the words of 
the report, that the admission to mem- 
bership of all independent states, capa- 
ble of fulfilling their responsibilities 
under the charter, is logically necessary 
and proper.” 

I am keenly aware—as I am certain 
are all other Members of this House— 
that in admitting new countries to mem- 
bership, the United Nations has not been 
particularly diligent in applying the re- 
quirements of membership outlined in 
the charter. Iam also aware that some 
United Nations members can hardly be 
termed “peace loving” on the strength 
of their actions, 

The fact remains that current re- 
quirements of the charter provide at 
least some measure of restraint and pro- 
tection against the United Nations being 
overrun by states whose governments are 
primarily interested in rendering that 
organization completely ineffectual. 

But there is something else in the pe- 
culiar logic of the report that requires 
comment. 

Consider, first, the substitute require- 
ments for membership suggested in the 
report—the requirements that the state 
be independent and capable of fulfilling 
its responsibilities under the United Na- 
tions Charter. What do these require- 
ments imply when they are considered 
within the context of the remainder of 
the report? 

Consider, for example, the report's 
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thinly veiled suggestion that the solu- 
tion of the German problem, of the Chi- 
nese problem, of the Korean and Viet- 
namese problems, can best be pursued 
through the recognition, by the United 
Nations, of two Germanys, two Chinas, 
two Koreas, and two Vietnams. 

Is East Germany an independent 
state? Is North Korea? Or North Viet- 
nam? I shall refer to Red China later. 
But for the time being, are these to serve 
as examples of “independent states” that 
this study group would like to have ad- 
mitted to the United Nations in order 
to make that organization stronger, 
more effecitve, more capable of fulfilling 
its purposes? 

Can Communist puppet regimes, 
foisted upon the peoples of East Ger- 
many, North Korea, and North Vietnam, 
be expected to contribute to the advance- 
ment of peace, freedom, and justice in 
the world? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOC KI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman say 
this is a report of the U.S. Commission 
for the United Nations? What report 
is this? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. This is a report of 
the Commission To Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace, a research affiliate of the 
American Association for the United 
Nations. It is an organization composed 
of private citizens of the United States 
who are ostensibly interested in promot- 
ing better understanding of the United 
Nations. It is not a Government-spon- 
sored organization. 

Mr. GROSS. It is not a Government- 
sponsored organization? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. It is not. 

Mr. GROSS. Nor is the Government 
providing any funds for it? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. None whatsoever. 

Mr.GROSS. May I ask the gentleman 
another question? Has the report of the 
U.S. Citizens Commission—I may not 
have the title exactly right U.S. Citi- 
zens Commission for NATO come to his 
attention? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. It has. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, I hope the gentle- 
man feels the same way about this re- 
port as I do. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI, I disagree with cer- 
tain portions of that report, but not to 
the extent that I disagree with the rec- 
ommendations of the report of this re- 
search affiliate of the American Asso- 
ciation of the United Nations. 

Mr. GROSS. Calling, as does this 
other commission, for the establishment 
of what they are pleased to call an At- 
lantic Community, with a lessening of 
our sovereignty or giving away the sov- 
ereignty of the citizens of this country, 
This commission is sustained by the tax- 
payers of this country, and I think the 
report published, by the taxpayers of this 
country. 

Mr. ZABLOCKT. As the gentleman 
knows, I supported authorizing legisla- 
tion creating the Commission he has re- 
ferred to, but in so doing I do not auto- 
matically underwrite all of its recom- 
mendations. 
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Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. BRUCE. This is the report of the 
American Association of the United Na- 
tions, am I correct, that you referred to 
a moment ago? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. A report of its re- 
search affiliate, called the Commission 
To Study the Organization of Peace. 
The chairman of this particular group is 
Mr. Arthur N. Holcombe. 

Mr. BRUCE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr, ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, to re- 
turn to my statement. Let me pursue, 
for a moment, the report’s reference to 
an independent state’s capability to ful- 
fill its responsibilities under the United 
Nations Charter. 

It seems to me that the capacity of a 
state to do something, or to desist from 
@ given course of action, is meaning- 
less in the context of this discussion un- 
less we first examine the motivations of 
that state’s government. 

What determines the actions of a state 
is not alone its capacity to act but also 
the will of its government. Capacity can 
be neutral. But will seldom is. And it 
is therefore not only relevant but also 
very important to determine whether a 
state, before being admitted to member- 
ship in the United Nations, is willing to 
fulfill its responsibilities under the char- 
ter of that organization. 

Now what does the report say on this 
important subject of will or intent? Let 
me quote from it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I would be delighted 
to yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Who were some of the 
other citizen members of this associa- 
tion? 

Mr.ZABLOCKI. It was not my inten- 
tion to list the 75 signatories of this par- 
ticular report. But I shall be pleased 
to let the gentleman, while I am continu- 
ing my remarks, read the list for his 
own information. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, to con- 
tinue. : 

The Commission To Study the Organi- 
zation of Peace appears to adhere to the 
position that willingness to apply for 
membership in the United Nations is, 
and I quote, “acceptable evidence of in- 
tent to abide by the obligations of mem- 
bership.” 

I maintain that the United Nations’ 
experience with the Soviet Union and 
with the Communist-dominated coun- 
tries, does not support this conclusion. 

As a matter of fact, the contrary is 
much closer to the truth. 

I think it is absurd to expect the Com- 
munist regimes of Red China, of East 
Germany, of North Vietnam, and North 
Korea to be willing to abide by the obli- 
gations of United Nations membership 
simply because they apply for such mem- 
bership. 

Let me comment, now, on the report's 
findings and recommendations with re- 
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gard to what it calls the problem of 


China. 

This is what the report says: 

This Commission To Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace recommends the recognition of 
an autonomous Taiwan, entitled to its own 
representatives in the General Assembly, in 
addition to the representatives of the Peking 
Government regarded as the effective Gov- 
ernment of China. 


This means, I presume, that the Re- 
public of China’s permanent seat on the 
Security Council, and veto power, are to 
be handed over to the Communist re- 
gime on the mainland of China. 

Mr. Speaker, it is most disturbing to 
me that of the 75 signatories only 3 ex- 
pressed reservation on this point. The 
Congress has repeatedly, clearly, and un- 
equivocally expressed its opposition to 
the admission of Red China—the Con- 
gress overwhelmingly opposes recogni- 
tion of the People's Republic of China— 
and its admission to the United Nations. 

The report claims that, in the imple- 
mentation of its recommendations re- 
garding the admission of Red China to 
the U.N., “there is an excellent oppor- 
tunity here for an imaginative act of 
creative statesmanship.” 

Since when does doublecrossing of 
an old ally constitute “an imaginative 
act of creative statesmanship?” 

Since when does giving a permanent 
seat on the Security Council, and life- 
and-death power over the decisions of 
that Council, to a rapacious regime, 
branded an aggressor by the United Na- 
tions, constitute “an imaginative act of 
creative statesmanship?” 

This is the first time that I have heard 
a proposal for abject surrender to a bully 
described in such glowing terms. 

Before concluding, I want to say a 
few words about another shortcoming 
of the report that I referred to at the 
beginning of my remarks—the shortcom- 
ing of omission. 

In presenting its case for universal 
membership in the United Nations, the 
report indicates, on page 14, that addi- 
tional members may be expected from 
three sources. These are described as 
follows: 

The most productive sources is the crop of 
new states to be raised from the dependent 
territories of obsolete colonial empires. A 
second source of additional members is the 
group of divided states resulting from the 
failure of the principal victor nations to 
settle by suitable treaties of peace sundry 
troublesome problems growing out of the 
defeat of the German and Japanese forces in 
the Second World War. Finally, there is one 
member of the former League of Nations, 
Switzerland, which has refused up to now 
to accept membership in the United Na- 
tions. 


In the discussion of the first source— 
“the dependent territories of obsolete 
colonial empires”—not one word is said 
about the biggest colonial empire of them 
all: the empire built by international 
communism. 

Since World War II, the so-called 
colonial powers of the Western World 
have given independence to over 800 
million people, currently constituting 43 
independent countries. 

During that same period, communism 
has imposed its rule on over 200 million 
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peoples—or 875 million peoples if we in- 
clude Red China—who formerly lived 
in a dozen of independent countries. 

What about that Communist colonial 
empire? The report seems to imply that 
it should be ignored—that people forc- 
ibly subjugated by communism are to be 
written off—perhaps even that they 
should be satisfied with their present 
condition. 

And what about the once-free coun- 
tries of Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania— 
countries which our Government still 
recognizes, but which Soviet Russia has 
forcibly incorporated in its empire? 

Not a word is said in the report about 
these and other Communist-conquered 
countries. 

I am happy that the people of our 
Nation are more perceptive and out- 
spoken on this issue than the member- 
ship of the study group which approved 
this report—as evidenced by the many 
public statements and ceremonies which 
took place during the past week, pro- 
claimed by President Kennedy as the 
Captive Nations Week. 

Are those captive nations less entitled 
to admission to United Nations member- 
ship than East Germany, North Viet- 
nam, North Korea, or Red China? 

Truth can be distorted by omissions as 
much as by commissions. And this re- 
port, entitled “A Universal United Na- 
tions,” presents a distorted view on both 
counts. I think that it does a disservice 
to the advancement of the cause of 
peace in the world through the United 
Nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that more Mem- 
bers will voice their objection to this re- 
port and will insist that our representa- 
tives in the United Nations bring to the 
attention of the General Assembly the 
fact that Communist-dominated nations 
are truly captive nations denied proper 
representation in that organization; 
and that the colonialism which is being 
practiced today is being practiced by 
Communist Russia. 

Mr. BRUCE. Myr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I am delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the gentleman for expressing his 
concern about the report to which he 
has referred. Is there not also reason 
for concern when we see as a followup 
of these annual reports policies that 
seem to follow right in line with them? 
For example, in the Ist session of the 
87th Congress, early in the session, 
there was what I suppose some would 
call a trial balloon, that Outer Mongolia 
was going to be admitted to the United 
Nations as a legitimate member. 

When the sparks from the Congress 
began to reflect a little bit farther down- 
town here a denial was forthcoming from 
the State Department, that certainly this 
was not what they had in mind. On the 
last day of the Ist session of the 87th 
Congress I went out to the news machine 
here and here it was on the wire, that 
our representative had acknowledged 
that indeed they had in effect agreed to 
the exchange of Mauretania and that 
Outer Mongolia would become a member 
of the United Nations. This is what con- 
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cerns me. What the gentleman is say- 
ing is so true. These reports came out. 
Some of us here realize what is being 
promoted here. Then only a short time 
later we hear things put into action as 
the official policy of the United States. 
Why is it we cannot get the same sense 
that the gentleman is talking about here 
into action as official policy. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Ican assure the gen- 
tleman from Indiana he was not alone in 
his concern about the admission of Outer 
Mongolia to the U.N. My very dear 
friend and colleague, the gentleman from 
Minnesota, Dr. Jupp, as well as many 
other members of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, also protested the ad- 
mission of Outer Mongolia. We are still 
concerned about this matter. I can as- 
sure the gentleman there are many of us 
who are going to watch very carefully 
the efforts being exerted to make the 
United Nations a universal body. 

Mr. BRUCE. Along this same line, I 
have been trying desperately, with some 
unpopularity, to persuade the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs to take a good, 
long, investigative look at what is hap- 
pening in the Congo. I will tell you 
frankly, it is very disheartening. I have 
had two members of my staff working full 
time for the past 10 months on the Congo 
situation, ferreting things out, listening 
and talking to people who were there at 
the time of the Congo invasion. I can- 
not seem to get anybody interested in it 
or go into a full-scale, all-out, nonparti- 
san investigation as to who has done 
what and for what reason. We are play- 
ing with dynamite in the Congo, in the 
way of economic interests and political 
interests. One gentleman in the other 
body has done a very good job on the 
subject, but I cannot find a real investi- 
gation of this U.S. action today. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. The Committee on 
Foreign Affairs on this very day was 
making inquiries about the developments 
in the Congo. The Subcommittee on 
African Affairs has conducted continu- 
ing briefings and hearings on this sub- 
ject. I can assure the gentleman that 
he can obtain from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs the supporting evidence 
and information on our position in the 
Congo that will undoubtedly contribute 
to a better understanding of the events 
taking place in that country. 


Remarks of J. Edward Day, Postmaster 
General, at the Ceremony Dedicating 
the Brien McMahon Commemorative 
Stamp, Washington, D.C., July 27, 
1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


Or CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 24, 1962 
Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I was 
Privileged to attend a ceremony at the 


Post Office Department to dedicate a 
Commemorative stamp honoring the late 
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Senator Brien McMahon, of Connecticut. 

I had written the Post Office 

to urge that such a stamp be issued and 

had received broad support from Con- 

necticut and from the Connecticut dele- 
gation. 

Among the speakers at the ceremony 
was Senator Tuomas J. Dopp, a great and 
good friend of the late Senator. The 
keynote remarks at the dedication cere- 
mony were delivered by the Postmaster 
General, J. Edward Day, and I offer them 
for the RECORD: 

REMARKS or J. EDWARD Day, POSTMASTER GEN- 
ERAL, AT THE CEREMONY DEDICATING THE 
BRIEN MCMAHON COMMEMORATIVE STAMP, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., JULY 27, 1962 
At some prehistoric time, in some unknown 

place, a tribe of primitive people learned to 
kindle fire. This mysterious and awesome 
event was undoubtedly as astounding to 
them as the release of atomic energy was 
to us. 

Let us assume that the tribal leaders met 
in council to debate the problems arising 
out of this weird new phenomenon, Fire, 
quite obviously, was a potent weapon: it 
could be used to destroy the village of your 
enemy. e 

So the military advisers of the day may 
have counseled that the secret for kindling 
it be retained under rigid controls. But, 
perhaps there were others on hand who saw 
in fire a great force for good. Warmth and 
well-being are the gifts of fire. The progress 
of civilization is based on the peaceful use 
of fire. 

Fortunately for this Nation, Brien McMa- 
hon was a man who was able to see beyond 
the holocaust at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
He saw potential good in the fire unleashed 
by the atom. 

Brien McMahon was a man of vision—a 
visionary in the best sense. He was not a 
dreamer-visionary. He was a working- 
visionary. 

Many of you ho are present today will 
remember the grueling work that went into 
obtaining passage of the MaMahon Act of 
1946. That act led to creation of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and fostered the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. There were mo- 
ments when Senator McMahon stood vir- 
tually alone in his belief that military con- 
trol of atomic energy was not in our best 
national interest. 

Let me reset the stage for you. In those 
days, we were riding the tiger and did not 
know how to dismount. The atom bomb 
had created psychological and diplomatic 
problems of great magnitude. Few people 
realized the full significance of the release 
of atomic energy. 

The force of an atomic blast could be 
measured in relation to explosion of a given 
number of tons of TNT. But the potential 
of nuclear energy for industrial or medical 
research was neither widely known nor well 
understood. Congress appeared disinclined 
to take the terrifying new weapon out of the 
hands of the military. The White House 
seemed lukewarm to Senator McMahon's 
proposal for civilian control. 

Senator McMahon was then a relatively 
obscure, 42-year-old freshman Senator. But 
he became the first chairman of the special 
Senate Committee on Atomic Energy, an 
assignment of unusual responsibility for a 
Senator serving his first term. He labored 
assiduously to qualify himself as a lay expert 
on nuclear problems. He took training 
courses at the US. Bureau of Standards, so 
as to better understand the unbounded new 
horizons opened by the atomic age. And 
slowly, through hard toil and patient per- 
suasion, he was able to break down the bar- 
riers of opposition. The Congress, once 
almost solidly opposed, gradually came to 
agree with him. The Atomic Energy Act was 
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passed and signed into law by President 
Truman on August 1, 1946. 

The influence of Brien McMahon's work 
will be felt in the future even more than 
it is felt now. Each new application for 
good in atomic research in the decades to 
come will have had its origins, directly or 
indirectly, in the McMahon Act. 

The benefits of his contribution will mul- 
tiply over the years. 

Were Brien McMahon alive today he would 
be gratified to see the atomic energy museum 
at Oak Ridge, Tenn. The museum displays 
examples of how atomic energy is being ap- 
plied in medicine, in agriculture, and in- 
dustry. There are examples of industrial 
research that have, for example, resulted in 
improved petroleum products. Certainly, 
these are things that Senator McMahon en- 
visioned 16 years ago. 

Under the policies pursued by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, many nations have 
shared and benefited from the peacetime 
uses of atomic energy. 

Senator McMahon served the people of 
5 in the U.S. Senate from 1945 
un premature death just 10 years 
at the age of 48. : = 

President Truman said in eulogy: “Sen- 
ator McMahon was one of the first to see 
the fantastic possibility for good in the wise 
use of atomic power. As he conceived it, 
the miracle of the release of atomic power 
was intended for man’s everlasting benefit— 
not his destruction.” 

I hope that issuance of the Brien Mc- 
Mahon commemorative postage stamp will 
serve to highlight for millions of Americans 
the great contribution he made to our soci- 
ety. I hope it will serve to remind us that 
the best chapters of our history record the 
courage of men of vision. 
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The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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Statement on Communism by J. Edgar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ 


Monday, July 30, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment on communism issued by J. Edgar 
Hoover: 

‘STATEMENT ON COMMUNISM BY J. EDGAR 
Hoover, DIRECTOR, FEDERAL BUREAU or IN- 
VESTIGATION, NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO., 
Jury 15, 1962 
We in America are today facing a grave 

danger—that of international communism— 

and you, as citizens, or potential citizens, 

Play an increasingly important part in pro- 

tecting our Nation. 

Not long ago a student came to my office. 
He was an intelligent young man, well 
versed in the affairs of the world. I still 
remember one of his remarks. “I feel that 
Most Americans,” he said, “young and old 
alike, simply are not aware of the terrible 
danger which communism poses for us. We 
need to know more about this enemy.” 

These words reflect great practical wisdom. 
They recalled for me a statement made by 
Edward Gibbon, the English historian, in his 
famous book, The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.” “The Romans,” Gibbon 
Wrote, “were ignorant of the extent of their 
danger and the number of their enemies.” 

Do Americans today realize the dangers 
they face? Do they realize the number of 
their enemies? Are we willing to do our 
Share to keep our Nation from going the 
Way of the Roman Empire? 

These are serious questions—questions 
which affect us as citizens. 

Today our Nation is faced with an enemy 
as deadly, as dangerous, as ruthless as any 
enemy who pounded at the gates of the 

Empire. This enemy is international 

Communism. At this moment the Commu- 

nis ts, spearheaded by Moscow, are attempt- 

ing to destroy America and make us a prov- 
of a vast Communist empire. No bar- 
barian tribe of old was as fiendishly led, as 

Cruelly motivated, as cynically inclined as 

these barbarians of the 20th century. 

Today a vast ideological battle is under- 
Way. for the minds of men, women, and 
Young people. Nothing less is at stake than 
the very existence of our Judafe-Christian 
Clvilization—the values which have given 
meaning to our democratic way of life over 
the years. For this reason, we in America 
Simply cannot afford to have a future his- 
torian, like Edward Gibbon, write that 
America was ignorant of its dangers and the 
Number of its enemies. 5 

We must know the dangers. We must 

ow the enemy. Most of all, we must know 
the values of American life we are defending. 

Just what do the Communists desire? 
Communism dates back over 100 years when 
two German exiles in England, Karl Marx 
and Friedrich Engels, propounded the prin- 
Ciples of what they called scientific social- 
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ism or communism. They viewed society in 
terms of classes and felt that a Communist 
society could come about only by means of 
class warfare. “The Communists disdain to 
conceal their views and aims. They openly 
declare that their ends can be attained only 
by the forcible overthrow of all existing social 
conditions,” proclaimed the Communist 
Manifesto of 1848. 

This meant that Marx and Engels rejected 
any reform of society by democratic methods. 
To them, democratic reforms merely slowed 
the revolution, and hence should be opposed. 
Marx and Engels had no faith in free elec- 
tions, in a democratic court system, in a 
free press, free speech—all the rights which 
symbolize our way of life. Communism, 
despite its high-sounding doubletalk 
phrases, is a system designed to enslave man- 
kind. 

Marx and Engels rejected God. Religion 
is the “opium of the people,” Marx said. 
Hence, man, in their view, was merely a piece 
of living matter to be manipulated at the 
will of the state. He was not a child of God, 
capable of creative accomplishment under 
divine guidance. Man, to the Communists, 
must be controlled and directed. The ideas 
of Marx and Engels have cost the world un- 
told misery, and remain today as the major 
threat to the very existence of our demo- 
cratic way of life, 

V. I. Lenin, a shrewd, crafty, sly Russian, 
took up the ideas of Marx and Engels. Lenin 
was a master organizer, propagandist and 
agitator. He took the philosophical concepts 
of Marx and Engels and gave them organi- 
zational form, creating the Communist Party. 
The party, under his influence, became a 
group of select, well-trained, hard-core mem- 
bers. They are the individuals upon whom 
the party depends to bring about the revo- 
lution. They are the bitter enemies of 
America. 

We know the results. In November, 1917, 
Lenin and his small group of henchmen 
seized state power in Russia. Since that 
date, communism has been an extremely 
aggressive force. Today the Communists 
control one out of every three human beings 
in the world and one-quarter of the earth's 
land surface. Fifty years ago Lenin was liv- 
ing as an exile in Western Europe, in old 
boarding houses, eating cheap food, wearing 
shoddy clothes. Today he is hailed as the 
guiding genius of millions. Communism has 
been on the march. Its progress must be 
stopped or else we cannot live as a free 
nation. 

The outcome will depend, in large measure, 
upon you—the citizen. Today the Commu- 
nists are directing tremendous pressure to 
influence your thinking. The Communist 
Party of the United States is an integral 
arm of the international Communist move- 
ment. It is not a legitimate political party, 
but a conspiracy completely loyal to a for- 
eign power, Russia, 

The Communists in this country desire to 
overthrow our Government and establish a 
Soviet dictatorship. They scoff at the ideals 
of George Washington and Abraham Lin- 
coln, To them, Thomas Jefferson was a mis- 
guided individual whose writings on liberty 
and freedom are archaic documents. If the 
Communists were in control today in Amer- 
ica, we would be studying such Communist 
organizations as the Third International and 
such individuals as John Reed, one of the 
first Communists in America, and William 


Z. Foster, former chairman emeritus of the 
Communist Party, U.S. A., who died in Mos- 
cow. The whole history of our country 
would be written from a Communist point 
of view. 


The Communists realize that the young 
people will be the leaders of tomorrow. They 
want to influence their thinking now, to 
convince them that communism is superior 
to free government. Many of the top officiais 
of the Communist Party of the United States 
became party members in their teens or 
their early twenties. Gus Hall, general sec- 
retary of the Communist Party of the United 
States, was only 16 years of age when he 
became a party member. He is now the 
most powerful Communist in the United 
States. 

When the young person is a teenager is 
the time he is forming his basic convictions 
in life—and the Communists know this. For 
that reason, they want to touch his think- 
ing, to expose him to the deceitful double- 
talk of their p The Communists talk 
glibly of “peace,” “justice,” and “brother- 
hood.” They claim that their system will 
bring a utopia where struggle, pain, and un- 
happiness will be abolished. These glitter- 
ing promises are disproven by the harsh 
facts of reality. No nation has ever freely 
elected a Communist government. Millions 
of men, women, and children have fied the 
Iron Curtain 


The very intensity of this Communist ef- 
fort to reach young people, however, shows 
how the enemy can be defeated. 

One of our best defenses against commu- 
nism is the strong moral character of our 
young people. They are the young men and 
women who know the real meaning of our 
American heritage. They know the trials 
and tribulations of our forefathers in bring- 
ing forth a Nation conceived in liberty. 
They know that freedom is a precious com- 
modity which must be rewon every day. 
They stand willing to do their share. 

In this fight against communism, what 
are some of the qualities America expects 
from_its young people? Let me mention a 
few: 

1. High ideals: America was founded by 
men and women with high ideals, men and 
women whose daily lives were imbued with 
the vision of a great Nation yet to come. 
Young people should have lofty ideals. 
They are the guideposts to the future. 

2. Courage: This is the courage to get 
a job done, to persevere despite adversity, 
Too often there is the temptation to do 
a job halfway, to give up, to let others carry 
on, Such an attitude is wrong. We need 
young people who say, “Count on me all 
the way. I will do my job for America,” 

3. Self-discipline: ‘Young people must 
learn to discipline themselves, to make them- 
selves useful to society. A mark of maturity 
is teaching ourselves the disciplines of hard 
work, loyalty, and dedication. Self-discipline 
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is not an easy task. There are many storms 
and stresses along life’s way. Self-discipline 
requires personal sacrifice and determina- 
tion. But it is most essential. 

4. Enthusiasm: Nothing injures a great 
cause more quickly than a “wet blanket.” 
Be willing to volunteer to do a job, and do 
it enthusiastically. Enthusiasm is highly 
infectious. If you are enthusiastic for Amer- 
ica, others will be, also. 

5. Integrity: To my mind, integrity is one 
of the most important words in our lan- 
guage, It sums up the quality of a man’s 
character. Be honest in all of your deal- 
ings; be fair; be uncompromising in the 
pursuit of what is right. Stay loyal to your 
high ideals. Never sully them by dishonor, 
compromise, or expediency. 

Nikita Khrushchev, the world’s No. 1 Com- 
munist, has characterized the United States 
as a “wornout runner running on its past 
reputation.“ Mr. Ehrushchey views the 
United States as a dying nation, a country 
which will fall of its own weight. 

Mr. Khrushchev, however, does not under- 
stand the citizens of this great Nation. He 
does not realize that they will take up the 
banner of freedom, that they will hold aloft 
the torch of freedom given them by their 
forefathers. You represent America’s answer 
to this atheistic menace stemming from the 
perverted minds of Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels and voiced today by the blatant 
Khrushchev. 

In this worldwide ideological struggle, how 
can you now best aid your country: 

1. Seek to know more about the evils of 
communism, its strategy and tactics, its 
false claims. Nothing can take the place of 
responsible knowledge. For too long the 
Communists have thrived on our lack of 
knowledge about their affairs. 

2. Take the time to learn more about the 
values which have made this Nation great. 
Do you know how our Constitution was 
written? What was the role of Benjamin 
Franklin and James Madison? What is the 


contribute to American political thinking? 
These are questions about which you should 
be thinking. 
3. Take every opportunity to visit the his- 
toric shrines of America, We in this Nation 
can be proud of the efforts made by the 
Government and private groups to commem- 
orate historic events. When you travel, 
make the effort to see them. Each shrine has 
a story of America to tell—Bunker Hill, In- 
e Hall, Valley Forge. The visits 
especially young people, to 
Washington, D.C., are an excellent way to 
know your country better. We appreciate 
very much your coming to see our FBI head- 
quarters. 

4. Contrast what communism has to offer 
with our way of life. Think of the blessings 

we have and count them one by one: free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press, the right 
to worship God as we wish, free elections, 
trial by jury. Do these rights exist under 
communism? The answer is: No.“ com- 
8 means slavery of mind, body and 
soul. 

5. Keep abreast of the news of the day, 
through your newspapers and on radio and 
television. What is occurring in your coun- 
try, what are Communist nations doing? 
Ask yourself. Could you give a brief résumé 
today about the troubled areas of the world? 
America needs informed citizens. 

6. Stand firm for your convictions. Today 
the Communists are trying to convince you 
that freedom is oldfashioned and that their 
way of life is superior. Know the strength 
of our institutions of Government. Be 
ready to defend them. Be able, if you were 
arguing with a hard-core Communist, to 
stand your ground. That is the challenge. 

Nothing will take the place of responsible 
knowledge in our fight against communism— 
a knowledge anchored in faith in God. We 
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can defeat communism because we have the 
superior values, the superior way of life. The 
task will not be easy. But we can win if 
each of us is willing to do his share. We 
must meet communism with facts, not hys- 
teria. Never must we be guilty of witch 
hunts or vigilantism. Truth is our best 
weapon of attack. 

Not long ago I talked with a special agent 
of the FBI who was facing a very difficult 
problem. I can still remember the intensity 
of his eyes and the determination in his 
face. “I can meet this problem,” he said, 
“because I am not going to give up.” 

Yes, we in America are not going to give 
up. We are going to win this battle—and 
in winning it, we are protecting liberty for 
all the generations yet to come. 


The Welfare State Is the Best Security 
Against Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 30, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, 
Leonard E. Read has written a series of 
articles in which he discusses cliches of 
socialism. 

Article No. 19 in the series concerns 
the cliche The welfare state is the best 
security against communism.” 

I believe this article will be of interest 
to my colleagues and under unanimous 
consent place it in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The article follows: 

CLICHES or SocuLIsm—No. 19—THE WEL- 
YAR STATE Is THE BEST SECURITY AGAINST 
COMMUNISM 
This proposed defense against communism 

is not new, though we hear it afresh in 1961. 

It has circulated in various shadings since 


abroad with American earned income under 
the giveaway programs that by now aggre- 
gate more than $78 billion: “Socialism is a 
good cushion against communism," 

Such terms as “communism, “socialism,” 
“Fal the “welfare state,” “nazism,” 
“fascism,” “state interventionism,” “egali- 
tarianism,” the “planned economy,” the “New 
Deal,” the “Fair Deal,” the “New Frontier” 
are simply different labels for much the same 
thing. To think that there is any vital dis- 
tinction between these so-called ideologies is 
to miss the really important characteristic 
which all of these labels have in common. 

An ideology is a doctrinal concept, a way 
of thinking, a set of beliefs. Examine the 
above-mentioned labels and it will be found 
that each is identified with a belief com- 
mon to all the others: Organized police 
force—government—should control the cre- 
ative and productive actions of the people. 
Every one of these labels—no exceptions— 
stands for a philosophy that is opposed to 
the free market, private property, limited 
government way of life. The latter holds 
that the law and Its police force should be 
limited to restraint of violence from within 
and without the nation, to restraint and 
punishment of fraud, misrepresentation, 
predation—in short, to invoke a common 
justice. According to this way of life—the 
libertarian ideal—men are free to act cre- 
atively as they please, 

Under both the welfare state and com- 
munism, the responsibility for the welfare, 
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security, and prosperity of the people is pre- 
sumed to rest with the central government, 
Coercion is as much the tool of the welfare 
state as it is of communism. The programs 
and edicts of both are backed by the police 
force. All of us know this to be true under 
communism, but it is equally true under our 
own brand of welfare statism. Just try to 
avoid paying your “share” of a TVA deficit 
or of the farm subsidy program or of Federal 
urban renewal or of social security or of the 
Government's full employment program. 

To appreciate the family likeness of the 
welfare state and communism, observe what 
happens to individual freedom of choice. 
Under either label (the ideology is the same) 
freedom of choice to individuals as to what 
they do with the fruits of their labor, how 
they employ themselves, what wages they 
receive, what and with whom they exchange 
their goods or services—such freedoms are 
forcibly stripped from individuals. The 
Central Government, it is claimed, will take 
over. Full responsibility for ourselves is de- 
nied in order to make us dependent on 
whatever political regime happens to be in 
control of the Government apparatus. Do 
these labels mean fundamentally the same 
thing? As an exercise, try to find any 
meaningful distinction, 

Our planners are saying, “The welfare 
state is the best security against commun- 
ism.” ‘The Russians could say, with as much 
sense, “Communism is the best security 
against the welfare state.” 

We call the Russian brand of governmental 
coercion communism. They, however, re- 
fer to their collective as the “Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics.” The Russians call 
our brand of government coercion capital- 
ism. In the interest of accuracy and clar- 
ity, we, also, should call ours socialist. 

Socialism in Russia (communism, to our 
Planners) and socialism in the United 
States (the welfare state, to our plan- 
ners) have identical aims: the state owner- 
ship and control of the means of produc- 
tion. Further, one as much as the other 
rests on the use of police force. In Russia 
the force is more impetuously applied than 
here, There, they pull the trigger and think 
later, if at all. Here, the Government relies 
more on the threat of force and acquiescence 
of the citizen. 

Alexis de Tocqueville predicted over a 
century ago the characteristics of the des- 
potism (the welfare state) which might arise 
in America: “The will of man is not shat- 
tered but softened, bent, and guided; men 
are seldom forced by it to act, but they are 
constantly restrained from acting. Such a 
power does not destroy, but it prevents exist- 
ence; it does not tyrannize, but it com- 
presses, enervates, extinguishes, and stupe- 
des a people, till each nation is reduced to 
nothing better than a flock of timid and in- 
dustrious animals, of which the government 
is the shepherd.” 


George McGovern Completes Service as 
Director of Food for Peace 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, the food-for-peace program is a 
leader in the campaign to help the peo- 
ples in the huts and villages of half the 
globe to break the bonds of mass misery. 

Until very recently, the head of this 
vital program has been George Mc- 
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Govern of South Dakota, Upon this 
occasion, Mr. Speaker, I want to warmly 
commend him for his leadership in this 
responsible position. 

I have known George McGovern for 
Many years. It was my pleasure as it 
was the pleasure of others of my col- 
leagues here today to serve with him 
while he was a member of this body. I 
am not surprised, therefore, at the out- 
standing job he performed while carry- 
ing out President Kennedy’s mandate 
that the food-for-peace program share 
With the newly developing countries this 
Nation's agricultural abundance. How- 
ever, Mr. McGovern did not see his task 
as merely one of disposing of surplus 
food. He saw that our surplus food 
Could be used to aid the newly develop- 
ing countries to provide a more adequate 
diet for their people and to promote the 
Browth of their economies. 

The food-for-peace program under 
George McGovern’s direction has grown 
to manhood as one of the principal 
Peacemaking activities of the U.S. 
Government. 

In 1961, for example, Food for Peace 
distributed more than 60 billion pounds 
Of food. In Peru, the school lunch pro- 
gram supplied by Food for Peace will by 
1966 provide nourishment for 1 million 
Children from among whom will come 
some of that country’s leaders. 

Another imaginative project authored 
by George McGovern has been the use 

of surplus food for the partial payment 
of wages earned by foreign workmen on 
Public works programs. In Tunisia, 
Nearly tens of thousands of workmen on 
Such projects receive one-third of their 
Wages in a cereal made from surplus 
American wheat. 

During his stewardship, George Mc- 
Govern traveled widely and wisely. At 
one point in his journeys he was stricken 
With hepatitis, but he continued his val- 
iant work anyway. 

This, in brief, is a profile of George 
McGovern's work as Food for Peace ad- 
Ministrator. I think upon recitation of 
these facts it can be agreed that he is 
a dedicated, able and outstanding ad- 
Ministrator., I extend my warmest con- 
Statulations to Mr. McGovern for a job 

done. 


The 50th Anniversary of Elks Lodge No. 
1279 of Trenton, Tenn. 


“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 30, 1962 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, on June 
27, the Elks Lodge No. 1279 of Trenton, 
Tenn., celebrated their 50th anniversary. 

They were honored by having 4 of the 

27 charter members of the lodge 
J t: Abe Freed, retired merchant; 

ohn W. Jetton, landowner and mem- 
ber of the Gibson County court; Sylvane 
Freed, chairman, Bank of Trenton & 
Trust Co, and A. Booker Little, retired 
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merchant and former member of the 
Tennessee House of Representatives. 
The other charter member, Hillsman 
Taylor, could not be present. 

They had a very interesting program 
with members of the Elks lodges from all 
parts of Tennessee attending. 

Frank J. Patterson, the president and 
exalted ruler of the lodge, brought greet- 
ings to members and guests. Mayor 
Dennis Page extended greetings from 
the town that has known the Elks so 
well and long. Ted Gee, lodge secretary, 
read the names of the 27 original mem- 
bers from the framed charter that is the 
prized possession of the lodge. 

There were letters and telegrams of 
greetings and good will in great num- 
ber. Leading the list that went into the 
handsome gold-stamped golden anniver- 
sary book were President Kennedy’s 
greetings extended through his special 
assistant; a letter from Gov, Buford El- 
lington; letters and telegrams from Sen- 
ators Estes KEFAUVER and ALBERT GORE 
and Congressman Ciirr Davis, of Mem- 
phis. 

Also a memorial tree was planted on 
that day. 

In the Herald-Register of July 26, 1962, 
in a column called Around Our Town 
written by Conrad Frederick Smith, an 
outstanding writer and columnist of 
Trenton, Tenn., and New York City, 
wrote the Elks’ “Memorial Tree,” which 
follows: 

THE MEMORIAL 'TREE 

A tree is such a lovely thing, such a pa- 
tient, uncomplaining, understanding, and 
appreciative creature of nature, that I like 
to plant one and watch it grow slowly 

the years. Each one has its own 
personality, its own ways. 1 

The planting of the memorial tree by 
Trenton Lodge of Elks No. 1279 on the golden 
anniversary day of the lodge’s founding, 
June 27, was therefore a memorable event 
for me and the others who took part in the 
simple ceremony. 

The hole had already been dug in the 
earth on the w rn edge of the Joe Freed 
Memorial Playground behind the elementary 
school. The slender silver maple tree, smali 
in diameter, but tall and sturdy, stood at one 
side, the roots bundled up in a tight ball, 
as it had been brought from the nursery in 
Memphis at midnight to avoid traffic. It 
looked as though it were eager to thrust its 
roots into the ground again and be about 
its work of growing and providing shade for 
happy youngsters at play. 

We lowered the tree into the waiting hole, 
set it just right and put back the dirt and 
smoothed it out. Sylvane and Julian Freed, 
two of the eight Trenton Freed boys who 
were or are Elks, helped with the planting, 
as did Frank Patterson, exalted ruler of the 
local lodge, and others. A little girl, Susie 
Lovelett, 3 years old, left off her playing on 
the swings to watch us. 

After the final shovel pat on the earth 
around the tree, the silence hung heavily for 
a moment. A word or two seemed to be 
in order, and, seeing no one else at the 
ready, I started in. I thought of the long 
day, the bright sunshine that filtered 
through the oaks and hickories of Taylor's 
Woods, where the Trenton Elks and their 
visitors had gathered for their annual bar- 
becue; of the five charter members, with 
memories of their first meeting 50 years 
ago as they gathered again in fraternal fel- 
lowship. I thought of the letters and tele- 

from many parts of the country, 
among them one from one of our members, 
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Congressman ROBERT A. Everett in Washing- 
ton, expressing good will and best wishes for 
the future. 

Then I said that the Elks had planted this 
little tree as a living memorial to all those 
men whose names had been on its rolls and 
had passed on. That we hope it would grow 
and thrive and prosper and lend its cooling 
shade to generations yet unborn. 
of the understanding love and charity con- 
tained in that wonderful creed of the Elks, 
I repeated it: 

The fauits of our brothers we write upon 
the shifting sands; 

Their virtues upon the tablets of love and 
memory.” 

The little silver maple tree stands today, 
bathed in the full sun of noonday and the 
mellow light of the moon by night. In its 
new home, it is growing slowly, even pre- 
cariously, for it is yet among 


day. 
When this now little tree stretches itself 


Medicine: A Noble Walk of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 
IN THE e eee eee 
Monday, July 30, 1962 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great services rendered to the public 
by any Government employee in recent 


and Drug Administration, when she re- 
fused to approve the sale in this country 
of the drug thalidomide. 

Thalidomide now has been revealed as 
the cause of the malformation of almost 
10,000 babies in Europe. 

I undertook to express my admiration 
for Dr. Kelsey in my latest newsletter, 
which follows: 

MEDICINE: A NOBLE WALK or LIFE 

Physicians always have been heroes to me. 
Along with the sincere clergyman, a good 
doctor gives more of himself to others, I 


think, than almost anyone else, excepting 
mothers. 

I never shall forget Dr. Lee Clanton, the 
smalltown doctor who used to treat the ills 
of the large family of which I am a member. 
The sight of his model T Ford chugging down 
the hill to our farmhouse when we were in 
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trouble is the most comforting memory of 
my childhood. 

All I remember of Dr. Clanton’s appear- 
ance are his strong hands and tired eyes. I 
used to marvel that hands so large—he was 
a big doctor, in every way—could be so 
gentle. 

I knew ‘the reason for the tired eyes, for 
Dr. Clanton ranged a vast farm countryside 
like a guardian angel, night and day. Look- 
ing back on it, I hardly can believe that he 
lived to a ripe old age (which he did, God 
bless him) so grueling were the physical 
burdens he imposed upon himself. I revere 
him as a sort of demigod, who gave himself 
selflessly to his friends and neighbors until 
the day he died. 

As a dentist, I suspect now that he was 
only adequate; he took care of our teeth, 
too. I have some of his work in my mouth 
to this day. 

I came to understand, too, that Dr. Clan- 
ton lived always with death. I had a fierce 
will to win and I was surrounded by brothers 
with spirits equally competitive, whether 
the contest was for checkers, baseball or 
the smiles of the pretty little girl on the 
next farm, 2 miles distant. (Where is Ethel 
now, I wonder?) 

So I sorrowed with Dr. Clanton with every 
fight he lost to death, as all doctors must, 
all too often. And the great respect and 
affection I had for him has endured through 
all these years for the medical profession 
as a whole. 

All of the foregoing is preliminary to a 
salute to another doctor—a woman, in this 
case, I refer to Dr. Frances Kelsey, a public 
servant and Government employee, which 
makes her a member of a much-maligned 
breed. She works for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. In case 
you are wondering, she is a doctor of medi- 
cine, like Dr. Clanton. 

I am sure you will recognize Dr, Kelsey's 
name. She is the gently stubborn lady who 
refused to approve the sale in this country 
of thalidomide, a sleeping pill and tran- 
quilizer, until she was positive it had been 
proved out. 

Thalidomide was being widely used in 
Europe, principally by expectant mothers. 
Dr. Kelsey was placed under tremendous 
pressure to approve its use in this country. 
True to her responsibility to the people she 
serves, she stood lonely and adamant, say- 
ing: Wait until we can be sure.“ 

Her inspired intuition and courage has 
been tragically vindicated. An estimated 
6,000 babies in continental Europe and 3,500 
in England have been or will be born with- 
out arms or legs—or with only 1 or 2 
or 3—as the result of their mothers use of 
thalidomide during pregnancy. 

Only God can know how many American 
babies Dr. Kelsey's deyotion to duty has 
saved from being born with seal-like flip- 
pers instead of arms and legs. 

I bow in grateful homage to a great and 
brave woman, But more than that; to a 
noble walk of life—the practice of medicine, 


War’s Costs, Causes, and Cures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 30, 1962 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us are familiar with the tireless efforts 
of Mr, Frederick Burdick, editor of Gist 
Research, in the great cause of peace in 
the world. He has given more than 20 
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years of his life to this most important 
endeavor. This is a high purpose which 
deserves the respect and gratitude of his 
fellow citizens. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include excerpts from World Peace edi- 
tions No. 128 and 129 of Gist Research: 

War's Costs, CAUSES, AND CURES 
(Excerpts from World Peace Editions Nos. 128 
and 129 of Gist Research, edited by 

Frederick Burdick) 


“Since wars begin in the minds of men, it 
is in the minds of men that the defenses of 
peace must be constructed United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation. 

The road to world peace is already open, 
it only needs to be followed. And it leads 
to intellectual light instead of darkness, 
happiness instead of sorrow, plenty instead 
of poverty. With world peace our planet can 
be transformed into a virtual paradise, as 
God intended it to be. 

We have all the ingredients for creating 
& peaceful world—tolerance instead of in- 
tolerance, trust instead of distrust, honesty 
instead of duplicity, kindness instead of 
hatred—in short, just living one’s religion 
instead of giving it mere Mpservice. We 
are confronted with the choice of world law 
or world war. 

The peace machinery of the U.N, is ready 
at hand. It only needs to be used—with 
patience. At least. it should be given a fair 
trial—FREDERICK BURDICK, 

AN ANALYSIS OF SOME VITAL PSYCHOLOGICAL 
FACTORS FOR PRESERVING PEACE 


(Based upon exhaustive research) 


A. A vital prerequisite is right thinking 
because: (1) As all actions result from 
thoughts, in order to insure world peace 
there must be a prevalence of peaceful over 
warlike thoughts; (2) right thinking en- 
courages fair consideration of the viewpoints 
of others; (3) right thinking makes possible 
mutual understanding, a fundamental fac- 
tor for preserving peace. 

B. Foresight is of great importance in 
maintaining peace because: (1) It can pre- 
vent hasty, fatal missteps and mistakes; (2) 
“an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure;” (8) foresight encourages patience, 
which has prevented wars while impatience 
has precipitated them. 

O. Realistic thinking is desirable because: 
(1) It encourages visualizing the horrors, 
sufferings and consequences of modern war, 
such as burning to death mothers with babes 
in arms, killing millions of helpless children, 
noncombatants as well as combatants; de- 
struction of millions of homes, thousands of 
towns and cities, and, in this age of scien- 
tific, modern weapons, possible world anni- 
hilation; (2) a U.S. general in World War N 
stated publicly that he wanted a certain 
number of thousands of “bodies,” instead 
of thinking of the soldiers as, in reality, sons 
of loving, worrying parents, or husbands of 
fond wives or fathers, of frolicking children; 
(3) wars are less likely to occur when there 
is realistic and foresighted thinking. 

D. Logical thinking makes it clear that 
starting wars for gaining world trade or other 
economic advantages is tragically illusive and 
self-defeating because: (1) History proves 
that wars don’t solve economic problems but 
make new and worse ones; (2) wars nearly 
bankrupt combatant countries; (8) wars 
cause economic ruin and depressions while 
lasting peace could bring permanent progress 
and prosperity; (4) top scientists warn that 
a modern war could destroy all property, all 
world trade and all humanity, emphasizing 
that war now doesn't make any sense. 

SOME HIGHLIGHTS OF CASUALTIES OF MAJOR 
COUNTRIES IN WORLD WAR I 


World War I: Allied killed and died, 5,152,- 
115; wounded, 12,831,004; prisoners and 
missing, 4,121,099. Total casualties, Russia, 
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9,150,000; France, 6,160,800; British, 3,190,125; 
Italy, 2,197,000; United States, 364,800. 

World War I: Central Powers. Germany. 
7,142,558; Austria-Hungary, 7,020,000. World 
War I debt owed United States, Britain, 
$8,846,059,301, (June 30, 1961); France, 
$6,109,027,399 (source: World Almanac). 

President Kennedy: “Mankind must put 
an end to war or war will put an end to 
mankind.” 

General Eisenhower: “War is now utterly 
preposterous * * * a threat of death from 
the skies for all who inhabit the earth.” 

Sir Winston Churchill: “How many wars 
could have been avoided by patience.” 

Senator Russet: We must learn to live 
together or die together.” 

Senator Vandenberg: Peace finally is a 
state of mind.” 

Longfellow: “* * * redeem the human 
mind from error.“ 

Edward H. Kimball: “Thought committed 
all the murder, sins, anguish, woes, and 
wars.“ 

Publilius Syrus: That should be consid- 
ered long which can be considered but once.” 

Pope John XIII: “Between the two words 
‘war' and ‘peace’ are entwined the anguish 
and hopes of the world, the anxieties and joy 
of millions of individuals.” í 

Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, president, Na- 
tional Council of Churches: “* * * a higher 
objective is the destruction of the enmity in- 
stead of the enemy.” 

President Kennedy: I want above all else 
to be a President known as the one of whom 
history might well say he not only laid the 
foundation for peace in his time but for 
generations to come as well.” 

General Eisenhower: “War is not a nat- 
ural evil; it is manmade. Veterans will work. 
sweat, and sacrifice to prevent the recurrence 
of such a tragedy as another world war.“ 

Billy Graham recently asked millions of 
people all over the world listening on his 
radio and TV religious program to pray for 
world brotherhood as the foundation for 
universal peace. 

Leigh Hunt: “The closeness of intercourse 
between nations [as a result of modern, fast 
travel] will assuredly render international 
war as absurd as it would be for Manchester 
[England] to fight Birmingham.” 

Albert Einstein: “Peace cannot be kept 
by force. It can only be achieved by under- 
standing.” 

Bernard Baruch: “We must elect world 
peace or world destruction,” 

Iowa Oity Defender, editorial: 
what is sought is a mitigation of tensions, a 
diminution of cold war threats and counter- 
threats, & less poisonous atmosphere.“ 

United Church of Canada: The idea that 
war has no place in the settlement of in- 
ternational problems is an idea whose time 
has come; * * * emotions play a too great 
part in the decisions of men and nations.“ 

Universalist Church of America: “Univer- 
salists deny that force and violence are de- 
sirable methods of attempting to resolve 
differences between nations.” 

United Lutheran Church of America: 
“Strive to overcome scorn, hatred, and bit- 
terness toward other nations and people- 
Learn all we can about the people of other 
lands so that we may better understand 
and appreciate them.” 

Pope Pius XII: "Efforts toward peace 
consist mostly not only of measures aimed 
at restricting the possibility of waging war. 
but even more in preventing, eliminating 
and lessening the quarrels between nations 
which might lead to war.” 

Pope John XXIII; “Why should not dis- 
cords and disappointments be finally com- 
posed equitably? The people ask for tran- 
quility and concord from which alone can 
arise a true prosperity.” 

Catholic Association for International 
Peace: “Basically what is needed is a reali- 
zation by all men of god will of the necessity 
of bringing about a spiritual change in thé 
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World. Our task is to strengthen the United 
Nations and to remove the obstacles to its 
success.“ 

World Council of Churches: “Christians 
must pray more fervently for peace; 
Must seek out, analyze and help remold 
the psychological, social, political and eco- 
Nomic causes of war, Man has tasted the 
fruit of war's insanity and found it bitter 
and polsonous. War and its evils are the 
Consequences of lust for power. Men’s hearts 
must be changed.“ 

Methodist Church of Great Britain: The 
Causes of war are ultimately to be found in 


the unregenerated hearts and uncontrolled 


Passions of mankind.” 

Union of Hebrew Congregations: The 
Voice of religion must be heard above the 
clatter of weapons of war.” 

Francis Cardinal Speliman: “A nation is 
fortified a millionfold by the faith and 
Prayers of her citizens.” 


What Income Tax Cut Would Do 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 30, 1962 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, may I take this opportunity to 
Call to the attention of the Members of 
Congress an article written by the able 
Peter B. Greenough that appeared in 
the Boston Sunday Globe. It covers a 
Subject that is being discussed in gov- 
ernmental and business circles. I feel it 
i a very well written article and is 

Ought-provoking. I happen to agree 
With a major part of his conclusions, 
Particularly the two final paragraphs 
under subtitles Timing Important” and 

Stagnancy Means Idleness.” I certainly 
hope that all the Members avail them- 
Selves of the information contained 
therein. 

The article follows: 

From the Boston (Mass.) Sunday Globe, 

July 29, 1962] 
Waar Income Tax Cur Woutp Do—Even $7 
ILLION SLASH WOULD STIMULATE ECONOMIC 
yrry—Partincs HAVEN'T ALWAYS BEEN 

Derarssion BLUNDERS—ARE WE AFRAID OF 

Dareveyvm ACTION? 

(By Peter B. Greenough) 
1a. upon bay they stretch, in yawning, 
dle emptiness. These are the manufactur- 

Ng facilities today of the Douglas Aircraft 

at Santa Monica, Calif., where once Rosie 

e Riveter rode herd and plane upon plane 

steadily down the lines to war—and 

then to peace, 
Bonne void that now exists at Douglas sym- 
lizes to a very real extent our current econ- 
amy: a powerful instrument in being but 

€ not tuned to its fullest refinement. . 
oe Washington they are saying this gap is 

billion, the difference between what 
American industry could and should be pro- 

Ucing, but isn't. 

That is, if we had full employment, 
women our gross national product (GNP) 

Ould be something like $580 billion, in- 

of the $550 billion plateau where is is 
Perched. 
WHAT'S BEHIND THE SHOUTING? 

Here is the key behind all the present 
Clamor for an income tax cut. 

* you fairly may ask, can a tax slash 

87 billion (that's what President Kennedy 
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apparently is considering), or $10 billion, or 
even $15 billion close a $30 billion canyon? 

Because of what economists call the 
multiplier effect. The concept stems back 
to the 1920's and the theories of Lord John 
Maynard Keynes. Here is the reasoning: 

If you provide the consumer with a $1 in- 
crease in disposable income, it will result 
in 2 to 2% times as much economic activity. 

First, the consumer will spend 93 cents of 
that dollar. He will save only 7 percent. 
Historical records dating back 70 years show 
this to be the average, give only a tiny point 
or two over the years. 

In turn, this jazzing of consumer spending 
has a secondary effect. It enlarges the flow 
of income to business and its employees. 
That spins the wheel up to 2½ times. 

You would stimulate total economic ac- 
tivity—using Mr. Kennedy’s $7 billion base— 
by $17.5 billion. 

NO BOOM IN 1948 

Any losses to the Treasury would, in due 
course, be offset by greater tax returns from 
increased personal income and greater busi- 
ness profits. 

Provided—and here is the kicker—there is 
no accompanying stimulation of Government 
spending. 

So far, all theory.. What about in practice? 
Does past history, either here or abroad, offer 
any clue as to how tax reduction acts as a 
stimulus? 

In 1948 taxes were pared by $5 billion. 
Boom? Not at all. We went into a moderate 
recession, This, the economists argue, was 
more because of the Truman administra- 
tion's policy of trying to check inflation via 
“hard money.” Also, they say, once a reces- 
sion has started, you don’t stop it easily 
regardless of the hedge. 

Again, in 1954, there was a tax cut. It 
came as we were reducing Korean war ex- 
penditures and was not considered a reces- 
sion-blunter. So the recession developed 
anyhow but was quickly succeeded by the 
boom of 1955, greatest in all our peacetime 


years. 
That surge was pushed by tremendous 
consumer spending and an enormous wave 
of industrial investment. A part, some 
economists think, can be attributed to the 
push provided by tax easing. 
NO STIMULUS IN EUROPE 


What about in Europe? 

There they do not use the tax cut tool 
asastimulus, Except for Great Britain, the 
income tax plays little importance in West- 
ern Europe, save as a fancy parlor game for 
avoiding same. On the Continent the major 
levy is indirect, a so-called turnover tax. 

What they do use abroad as an economic 
tool is government spending. This is raised 
or lowered, as things move. 

Only in Great Britain is manipulation of 
taxes employed during business cycias, There 
they use a purchase tax (like a sales tax 
over here). It is slapped on whenever they 
wish to control demand for certain items, 
such as luxury goods, 

Or else, as one economist told me, they 
“fiddie around with finance charges” and 
change the interest rates on installment pay- 
ments, 

TIMING IMPORTANT 

What we have, in sum, is not much in the 
way of history to back up a tax paring but 
a great deal of theory. Nevertheless, it is 
theory now heartily indorsed by business, 
labor, and the academic world. Only our 
lawmakers appear reluctant. 

The timing is ail important. 

Most people who espouse tax reduction 
want it now, before another recession gen- 
uinely takes root, Their reasoning, with his- 
torical backing, is that a recession costs a 
government far more than a tax cut ever 
does. For example, the 1958 deficit was $12 
billion because of a slump. 
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But what about gold? 

Wouldn't further pressures on the Treas- 
ury, through decreased intake, create un- 
bearable problems for our balance of pay- 
ments deficit? 


STAGNANCY MEANS IDLENESS 


Officially, the feeling in Washington is that 
a tax cut would not shake faith in the dollar, 
where a serious recession would. Provided, 
again, that the reduction is followed up by 
commensurate cutbacks in unnecessary Goy- 
ernment spending. 

Perhaps it is fitting, at this very time, 
that the House Ways and Means Committee 
is debating, behind closed doors, how to walk 
this economic tightrope. Neither the ways 
nor the means have yet been tried. 

Yet stagnancy, which comes from doing 
nothing, leaves us with silent factories. Are 
we scared, in America of all places, of the 
bold approach, of daredevil action? 


The North Carolina Orthopedic Hospital 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 30, 1962 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, North 
Carolina is fortunate in having one of 
the finest orthopedic hospitals in the 
Nation. Forty-one years ago, in my 
hometown of Gastonia, the State opened 
the North Carolina Orthopedic Hos- 
pital. In the intervening years 13,000 
children have received treatment with- 
out cost. 

Many of the members of the staff at 
the hospital are close personal friends 
of mine. During the years I have fol- 
lowed the great work that the hospital 
is doing with particular interest. I was 
pleased, therefore, to read a recent As- 
sociated Press story describing the hos- 
pital and the magnificent work it is 
doing. : 

I feel that my colleagues would find 
the story very interesting, and under 
pervious order granted I request it be 
inserted in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

ORTHOPEDIC HOSPITAL: A New LIFE FOR 

CHILDREN 


(By Nathan Wegodsky) 

Gastonia—Every child leaves the North 
Carolina Orthopedic Hospital in better shape 
physically than when he came in. 

That's not an idle boast. The State-sup- 
ported hospital here accepts only children 
it feels it can help. 

This was true when its doors opened 41 
years ago as a dream come true. And it’s 
even truer today because the relatively 
young medical specialty of orthopedics has 
made such strides in correcting ailments of 
the bones and joints. 

None of the parents of the 13,000 white 
and Negro children the hospital has treated 
has paid a penny, The State picks up the 
tab, which these days runs about half a mil- 
lion dollars a year, roughly one-sixteenth the 
cost of a B-52 bomber. 


SOMEONE TO HELP 


A Southern Bell Telephone Co. executive, 
the late Robert B. Babington, of Gastonia, 
said he dreamed that an orphan cried and 
there was no one to help him. 

For a decade Babington urged the legisla- 
ture to establish an orphanage-hospital. 
Finally the lawmakers agreed to appropriate 
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$25,000 for a hospital if an equal amount 
would be contributed by the public. News- 
paper publicity helped raise the matching 
funds. 


The hospital now cares for 140 children, 
preschoolers to the teens, from all sections 
of the State, 

Since the average stay is 6 months, it’s 
more than a hospital to the youngsters. It 
feeds them, schools them, and entertains 
them as well as corrects their bodily ills, 

There are only ramps, no steps, in the hos- 
pital complex of single-story, red-brick 
bulidings on a pleasant hillside location. 

ROLLED TO CLASSES 


All the beds have wheels, So they can be 
rolled to classes, either in each ward which 
houses about 20 children, or to the audi- 
torium where movies are shown and where 
interdenominational services are held on 
Sundays. 

Other children are not confined to beds, 
but get around either in walkers which are 
like a baby’s stroller, or in braces. A brace- 
maker comes from Charlotte to fit the chil- 
dren. The hospital's chief surgeon, Dr. W. M. 
Roberts, and his associate, Dr. George R. 
Miller, make the plaster casts. 

They are assisted by two resident physi- 
cians who spend a year at the hospital be- 
fore opening their practice in orthopedics. 

The hospital cares for patients at an av- 
erage of $11 a day, cheaper than general hos- 
pitals. Economies are possible because young 
orthopedic patients don't need round-the- 
clock nursing or expensive medicines. Also, 
they are long-term patients who don’t need 
private or semiprivate wards. 

The hospital has had only two chief sur- 
geons in its 41 years. The late Dr. O. L. 
Miller, of Charlotte, served from 1921 to 1928, 
and Dr, Roberts, a New York native, has 
served since then. 

The associate surgeon, Dr. George R. Mil- 
ler, is no relation to Dr. O. L. Miller. 

Drs. Roberts and George R. Miller, also 
are in private partnership in Gastonia. 

“Please don't write a sob story or a gush- 
ing story,” said Miss Ellen Black, business 
manager who has been with the hospital for 
the past 30 years. 

We try to provide a home away from home 
for the children. This is really a happy 
place, as you can see.” 


A youngster in a brace passed her office . 


door. “Hi there, Joe,“ she called out, and 
he smiled back. She knows them all, and 
80 do many of the other staff members. 

“And sometimes we even cry a little when 

i leave. And their parents do too—for 
oy. j 

“We get to see them again, however. They 
come back for periodic checkups.” 

Patients seek the hospital's help because 
of accidents, diseases such as polio, and de- 
fects at birth. 

A staff of 125 cares for them. Some of the 
secretarial staff are former patients. Inci- 
dentally, the hospital has one position to fill, 
an arts and crafts and entertainment direc- 
tor, 

VISITORS ALLOWED 

Parents are allowed to visit from 1 to 3 
p-m. Wednesdays and Sundays. 

Friday is operating day, and parents can 
stay with their children that day and 
through Sunday, 

Edward D. Latta, Charlotte real estate 
operator who developed a residential suburb 
in that city, willed the hospital about $300,- 
000. He also made bequests to orphanages 
and churches in Charlotte. 

The hospital has a nine-member board of 
directors, appointed by the Governor for 
staggered terms of 6 years. W. Frank Dowd, 
of Charlotte, is chairman of the board. 
Other members are W. L. Balthis, of Gas- 
tonia, J. Harold Lineberger, of Belmont, W. 
Frank Phillips, of Charlotte, Mrs. O. Max 
Gardner, of Shelby, Mrs. G. Gordon Mad- 
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drey, of Ahoskie, B. C. Trotter, Jr., of Char- 
lotte, James E. McKnight, of Mooresville, 
and Dr. Dorothy Glenn, of Gastonia. 

There are only a handful of State-oper- 
ated orthopedic hospitals in the United 
States. 

The Shriners, a Masonic organization, who 
support hospitals for crippled children, play 
Santa Claus to the children at the North 
Carolina Orthopedic Hospital. The Shriners 
supply presents for each child at Christmas, 
and send along a delegation of well wishers 
and Santa Claus himself. 

Until he died a few years ago, Arthur 
Goodman, Charlotte lawyer, gave a party 
each year for the children, Ambulances 
would take them to Charlotte for the party. 
His family still continues the tradition. 
Goodman had been stricken by polio and 
wore a leg brace. 

Private persons who wish to remain anon- 
ymous also contribute to the hospital 
annually. 


Kennedy Aid Fears Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 30, 1962 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, 
trends in the health of our national 
economy are of vital concern to all of us, 
They are perhaps of even greater con- 
cern to our close friends abroad because 
while they are affected by the strength 
of our economy, they have no control 
over it. The impressions that our own 
people make abroad, therefore, are ex- 
tremely crucial. I want to share with 
my colleagues the following indication 
of what at least one spokesman for the 
Kennedy administration is saying in Eu- 
rope. It is from the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press of July 25: 

KENNEDY Am FEARS RECESSION 

(Note.—The following analysis by B. H. 
Ridder, Sr., president of Northwest Publica- 
tions, Inc., is based on firsthand observations 
during a current tour of Europe.) 

Venice—There is published in London a 
financial newspaper of great authority with 
a wide European circulation among banks, 
bankers, and government authorities inter- 
ested in treasury matters, called the Finan- 
cial Times. 

Prof, Paul A. Samuelson, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, originally was 
one of President Kennedy's economic advis- 
ers during his election campaign and sub- 
sequently headed a special economic task 
force in conjunction with Professor Heller 
and others soon after the election. He is 
considered an unofficial counselor on matters 
connected with the difficult economic prob- 
lems facing Kennedy. 

It is perplexing that at a time when both 
the President and the astute Treasury Sec- 
retary Dilion have declared positively that 
there will be no tax cut this year, Professor 
Samuelson told the European financial world 
in an interview in the Financial Times, that 
the economy of the United States is on the 
way during 1962 to a “recession and stagna- 
tion,” and that a tax cut on all levels should 
be applied at once. 

He prophesied that the United States is 
about to enter a period of huge deficit spend- 
ing, surpassing even the $12 billion of the 
first year of the Eisenhower administration. 
He guessed that the year of 1962 would be 
known, like that of 1929, as the “year of the 
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great stock market decline.” Tou are left 
to surmise if he expects another smash in 
the near future. i 

OUTLOOK WORSENS 


The outlook, according to Professor Sam- 
uelson, is becoming significantly worse and 
the condition of our economy requires 
prompt action and suggests an immediate 
and sizable across-the-board reduction in 
tax rates, both for corporations as well as 
individuals, otherwise he opined we would 
face a severe recession in the immediate 
months ahead. 

In view of his close relationship with the 
White House and his reference to a leading 
American economist, unnamed however, his 
words carry significant importance and they 
will be so interpreted by the E 5 who 
are jittery enough about the fate of the 
American dollar. 

Professor Samuelson believes, like so many 
of the economists who advise the White 
House, that deficit spending is not necessar- 
ily harmful. 

The professor ventured the prediction that 
the rate of growth of our economy might 
be as little as 2 percent instead of the 5 or § 
on which the Kennedy administration based 
their expectations to support their spending 
programs. 

out his pessimistic view, he pre- 
dicts that unemployment will rise in the 
next months from the present 5.4 percent- 
On the political field he does not expect the 
great Democratic victories in the fall elec- 
tions that he had expected some months ago. 

On the other hand, Britain is bouncing 
into a year of prosperity. The British Cab- 
inet Ministers will report to Parliament 
their calculations for the future. Exports 
will rise by 5 to 6 percent. Personal spend- 
ing will go up 3 to 4 percent. Invisible ex- 
ports are up by 10 million pounds in the 
first quarter of 1962 over last year. Only a 
serious American recession could force emer- 
gency measures and the Cabinet already 13 
preparing for that eventuality, should it 
arise. Tax cuts would play an important 
role in their future planning, 

One of the factors working against the 
United States is the strange result of the 
magnificent Marshall plan in Europe, It 
cost us perhaps $7 or $8 Dillion. It put 
Europe on its feet to such an extent that 
the balance of payments in gold in drawing 
gold out of Fort Knox. g 

In 1958 we had, if I remember rightly: 
about 22 billion in gold and now we have 
16 billion. I am told all this loss has gone 
to Europe and that the flow of gold is con-. 
tinuing in a steady stream to our Marshall 
plan benefited nations. 

The article of Professor Samuelson in thé 
Financial Times of London hardly can alls: 
the fears of European bankers in the invul- 
nerability of the dollar. ~ 


Myrdal Terms United States Stag“ 
nant”—Urges Wide Economic Re 
form 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 30, 1962 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speake! 
Gunnar Myrdal is generally best know? 
in this country as the author of a land- 
mark book in American race relations 
entitled “The American Dilemma. 
However, he is by profession an econ?” 
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Mist, acknowledged both within his 
Native Sweden and throughout the West- 
ern World as one of the foremost. 

In an interview in the New York Times 
issue of July 22, 1962, Dr. Myrdal dis- 
Cusses his apprehensions about the state 
of the U.S. economy. Among his con- 
Cerns is the lagging rate of growth in re- 
lation to our domestic and foreign re- 
Quirements. I found the article inform- 
ative. Under unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, I include the news article in 
the Appendix of the RECORD; 

Mynpat Terms UNITED STATES "STAGNANT"— 
Urges WIDE ECONOMIC REFORM 
(By Werner Wiskari) 

STocKHOLM, July 21—The “stagnant” 
US. economy needs a drastic remedy that 
goes far beyond tax cuts, according to Dr. 
Gunnar Myrdal, the Swedish economist and 
S0ciologist. 

The situation is so serious, the 63-year- 
old Social Democrat believes, that it requires 
& mobilization of government, business and 
labor such as might occur in wartime. 

What is more, he says, it requires that 
Americans abandon what he calls some of 
their favorite “‘superstitutions’—thetr in- 
Sistence on balancing the budget and their 
fear of losing gold. Only by casting off 
these “self-imposed limitations,” he de- 
Clares, can the United States free itself for 
the actions he considers mandatory. 

His prescription is a sweeping program 
Of public works, private investment and tax 
Cuts plus a pause in wage increases to give 
the economy a chance to “get going again.“ 

PERIL TO WEST FEARED 

Dr. Myrdal, whose “An American 
Dilemma,” published in 1944, is a classic 
Study of the U.S. Negro, asserted in an inter- 

that what he regards as economic stag- 
Ration in the United States posed a danger 
the entire non-Communist world. 

Since the early fifties, he said, the 
Strength of the United States in its dealings 
With both friends and adversaries has been 
boded by an economy whose “short, weak 
rises" are periodically broken by recession. 

ure to shake the economy into vigorous 
Srowth, he said, can spur this process of 
erosion, 

Alternately lounging in an easy chair and 
Striding up and down in his home in the 
old town, the cerituries-old heart of Stock- 

the gray-haired economist discussed 
Omic stagnation and the Negro. 
l He warned that economic stagnation, with 
its creeping unemployment, could menace 
bes Prospects for accelerating the American 
®gro's progress toward racial equality. 
RECALLS PREDICTION 


Dr. Myrdal recalled that he had said in 
ko American Dilemma” that the American 
gro was then on the threshold of a great 
advance toward integration after six decades 
Sf no Progress. He is convinced that the 
Progress he foresaw will gain momentum 
Provided that “economic stagnation" does 
not remain an American way of life. 
„Continued progress will serve to reduce the 
duemma,“ which he has described as the 
Conflict between the practice of racial dis- 
i tion and the American ideals of 
berty, justice and equality. 

‘I even believe," Dr. Myrdal said, “that 
Tiots over integration in Little Rock 
other sad incidents are a part of prog- 
a Which never follows a straight line. 

These stir up public opinion and help inte- 
on along.” 
- Myrdal urged the Negro to continue 
the fight for his rights in accordance with 
th Constitution and to take comfort in 
ad fact that he will have more and more 
from American whites, especially from 
Youths.» 


“to 
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At the same time he warned, as he did 
in a speech last month at Howard Univer- 
sity in Washington, that the Negro must be 
prepared for greater competition as he moves 
closer to racial equality. He declared: 

“The American Negro will have to live up 
to the standards of the American whites 
and to the standards that prevail in the 
world in general. Opportunities will in- 
crease, but so will the competition. 

“Negroes in the medical, dental, legal, and 
other professions will have to surrender the 
economic monopolies that they have held 
and are still holding on the basis of preju- 
dice. They should not cry for the ending 
of discrimination and hope at the same time 
to retain economically comfortable monopoly 
preserves among a Negro clientele.” 

Dr. Myrdal said that as the Negro pro- 
gressed toward equality the strictly Negro 
problems would disappear. He called on the 
Negro to join increasingly with whites in 
working for better housing, better health 
services, better education for all. 

But he especially recommended a cam- 
paign for a national full employment policy, 
“which would give the Negro his best 
chance for achieying full integration.” 

PROGRAM FOR GROWTH 


This brought Dr. Myrdal back to the topic 
that has increasing preoccupied him for 2 
years—"the economic stagnation of Amer- 
ica.” Urging the United States to set its 
sights on achieying a steady growth rate 
of 5 to 6 percent a year, he declared: 

“What America needs is a practical eco- 
nomic package program set forth by Presi- 
dent Kennedy.” 

As visualized by Dr. Myrdal, such a pro- 
gram would include the following: 

A massive increase in public investment. 
Dr. Myrdal considers it scandalous that the 
world’s richest Nation should still be 
scarred by slums and many inferior schools. 
He also decries the failure of the United 
States to follow the example of countries 
like Britain and Sweden in providing hos- 
pital services as part of social security. 

An agreement by industry to invest, and 
a big cut in taxes to spur such investment. 
Dr. Myrdal welcomes the $1,500 million tax 
cut given business last week by the Kennedy 
administration in the form of more liberal 
depreciation allowances, but calls it only a 
good beginning 

A tax cut for the lower and middle in- 
come brackets. ‘Purchasing power must be 
sustained and increased.” 

An agreement by labor to demand no wage 
increases for á year or a year and a half. 

WAGE AND HOURS 


Dr. Myrdal said he had advised his friends 
in the American labor movement that this 
was no time to press for higher wages. He 
told them that, considering the present state 
of the economy, the efforts of some labor 
unions to shorten the workweek constituted 
a “reactionary” move that could succeed only 
in spreading unemployment, 

Criticizing the failure of the American 
labor movement to agitate constantly for a 
full employment policy, Dr. Myrdal said: 

It full employment is realized, there will 
be plenty of opportunities for higher wages 
and more leisure.” 

He sald the United States owed it to itself 
and the entire non-Communist world to con- 
centrate now on rejuvenating its economy 
even if it meant temporarily subordinating 
foreign ald and other important projects, 

A booming economy, he went on, can bet- 
ter support the various U.S. aid programs and 
inspire universal confidence in the sound- 
ness of the dollar. 

SPUR TO EXPORTS. SEEN 


Dr. Myrdal said a fuller use of industrial 
capacity would cut the real cost of produc- 
tion and increase industry's competitive 
ability in the export market. 
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As for the concern of both the Eisenhower 
and Kennedy administrations over achieving 
a favorable balance of payments and halting 
the filght of gold, he asked: 

F 
use it?“ 

The drain of gold, he said, will end once 
the entire world sees the United States has 
shaken itself out of the stagnation in which 
Dr. Myrdal believes it has been mired since 
2 beginning of the Eisenhower administra- 

m. 

In recent years the United States has had 
an unfayorable balance of payments—that 
is, the payments made to foreigners by the 
Government, business and individuals have 
exceeded similar payments coming Into the 
country. 

ECONOMISTS CRITICIZED 

Dr, Myrdal charged American economists 
with “conspicuous failure” to alert the peo- 
ple to the dangers of stagnation. He said 
most of them had occupied themselves with 
trivia and used a jargon that the people 
could not understand. He said also that too 
many of the economists concerned them- 
selves only with what they considered to be 
politically possible. 

“The function of the economist," Dr. Myr- 
dal declared, is to describe the situation 
and to point out what must be done. It is 
up to the politician to find the means.” 

Dr. Myrdal criticized the failure of Ameri- 
cans “to do what we do in every European 
country—make an analytical forecast of what 
& greater growth rate for 5 to 10 years im- 
plies.” 

Only in this way, he said, can anyone tell 
what should be required of Government, 
business and labor, and which sectors of the 
economy should be stimulated. He said this 
forecast should be undertaken at least by 
the U.S. Government, which, heretofore, ac- 
cording to Dr. Myrdal, has invariably been 
occupied with “short-term developments,” 


Dr. the hope that the 
US. Government, business, and labor would 
dare to use measures to end the 


emergency 
“stagnation crisis” in the “daredevil spirit 
for which America has been noted.” 

He said this spirit was best expressed by 
the motto that Newton D. Baker, World War 
I Secretary of War, had on a wall in his office. 
The motto read: 

“It can’t be done, but here it is.” 


Dr. Myrdal took time out for the inter- 
view from writing a book on the underde- 
veloped countries of southern Asia. He has 
been engaged on this project under the 
Sponsorship of the 20th Century Fund since 
1957, when he completed a 10-year tour of 
duty as executive secretary of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Europe. 


J.F.K.: Is There a Doctor in the House? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 30, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, during his campaign for the 
Presidency, John F. Kennedy criticized 
the growth rate of this country and at- 
tacked President Eisenhower's economic 
and fiscal policies for not moving the 
Nation forward rapidly enough. He 
said in a speech in Detroit on Septem- 
ber 5, 1960, that the Nation’s economy 
was in bad health and “we had better 
call for a new doctor in Washington,” 
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Today, Mr. Speaker, nearly 18 months 
after his inauguration, President Ken- 
nedy’s economic and fiscal policies have 
brought America to a near halt. All of 
which promoted Senator Barry GOLD- 
WATER, chairman of the Republican 
senatorial campaign committee, to state 
in a National Press Club speech on July 
26: 

I think it's about time we ask if there Is a 
doctor in the house. 


Mr, Speaker, because the Senator 
from Arizona offers some pertinent com- 
ments about the state of the Nation's 
economy and where we are headed un- 
der the policies of the New Frontier, I 
would like to call the attention of the 
House to his remarks and I include his 
address in the RECORD, as follows: 
Srrre or SENATOR Barry GOLDWATER, 

CHAIRMAN OF THE REPUBLICAN SENATORIAL 

CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE, NATIONAL PRESS 

CLun, Jury 26, 1962 

Mr. President, members and guests of the 
National Press Club, I am delighted to be 
here today and I want to thank your 
speakers committee for inviting me. I al- 
ways feel a high degree of freedom when 
I speak before this club, and I think it 18 
because nothing I say here ever gets into 
print. This imbues me with that wonder- 
ful off-the-record feeling so dear to Mem- 
bers of Congress who like to indulge in 
verbal freewheeling. 

Now when I was first told about this in- 
vitation, I spent considerable time wonder- 
ing what I should say here. I wondered, 
for example, whether I should lecture the 
press about its high responsibility in the 
life of the Nation, whether I should make 
a case for or against quoting Congressmen 
and Senators out of context, or whether I 
should merely announce the cancellation 
of my subscription to the New York Times. 

But I decided shop talk. I de- 
cided that as long as I had this fine captive 
audience at my mercy, I might as well get 
& few things off my chest. 

Let's start with the Congress of the United 


legislative machinery should break down in 
midsession under the weight of Democratic 
arguments and blunders. 

But it certainly is a strange way to “get 
the Nation moving.” When you recall the 
ringing campaign of the New Fron- 
tier and then look at the state of the econ- 
omy and the record of President Kennedy’s 
Democratic-controlled Congress, you begin 
to understand what a poor bill of goods has 
been sold to the American people. 

If this Nation is moving under the guid- 
ance of the Democratic administration, it is 
moving in the wrong direction; it is moving 
toward complete chaos compounded by 

‘unemployment, recession, balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits and a depleted gold reserve. 


Nation out of the doldrums and spark a 
Kennedy recovery in 1962. It was to 
out unemployment. It was to do a 
things, And it was adopted. The Congress 
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raised the minimum wage, provided help for 

depressed areas, and generally did about ev- 

erything along this line that the President 
uested. 


req 

But it didn't work. We are today closer 
to a serious recession than we were when 
the New Frontier started its meaningless 
chant about getting America on the move. 
And we are presented with the spectacle of 
a government hemming and hawing over 
what to do to remedy the situation. Half of 
the White House brain trust seems to favor 
an immediate cut in taxes; the other half 
apparently wants to wait until next year. 
Former President Eisenhower used the 
word “floundering” to describe the present 
administration. And I believe he hit the 
nali right on the head. What we have today 
in the Federal Government is irresponsibility 
laced with indecision and uncertainty. The 
more you read today of what is known as 
“the economic debate,” the more impressed 
you become with the feeling that the White 
House is adrift on the sea without a compass. 
You begin to get the frightening idea that 
those in charge of Federal fiscal and mone- 
tary policy actually don't know what to do. 
You begin to understand that the President 
and his economic advisers aren't sure what 
will help and what will hurt. And finally 
you come face to face with the inescapable 
conclusion that these are not the men who 
can get America moving in a way that will 
accelerate economic growth and quiet the 
fears of foreign governments about the 
stability of the American dollar. 

All you have to do is look at the rate of 
economic growth today to realize that some- 
thing is seriously wrong. The latest gross 
national product figures show an increase 
in the second quarter of 1962 of only 1.3 
percent. After a year and a half of med- 
dling by the New Frontier, we have slowed 
down to a snail's pace while Europe and the 
rest of the world continue to flourish. 

According to the Government's figures, the 
gross national product stands at a yearly 
rate of $552 billion. This is $7 billion more 
than the rate established during the first 
quarter of 1962, 

Now a $7 billion increase might seem like 
a sizable one if you don't stop to consider 
that the upward rate was nearly twice this 
amount last year on a quarter-to-quarter 
basis. And the rate last year was the one 
the Kennedy administration considered far 
too small to provide for the demands of a 
growing population in a nation with world- 
wide obligations. 

To get an idea of how slow the economic 
rate actually is, it is important to remember 
that the Kennedy administration has been 
talking in terms of a gross national product 
total of $570 billion by the end of 1962. 

And to get this problem into even better 
perspective, we might hark back to the 1960 
presidential campaign and listen to what 
Candidate Kennedy had to say about proper 
economic growth. In those days, of course, 
the gross national product was growing at 
almost twice the rate announced for the sec- 
ond quarter of 1962. But Candidate Ken- 
nedy viewed the situation with alarm. Here 
is what he had to say about it in a speech 
delivered on September 5, 1960, in Detroit's 
Cadillac Square: 

“Under Republican leadership, we have not 
been growing. The workers have noted it in 
unemployment and short workweeks. Busi- 
nessmen have noted it in idle plant capacity 
and rising inventories. And Mr. Khru- 
shehev noted it when he promised to ‘bury’ 
us. 


“Three facts are indisputable: 

“Fact No. 1: Between 1947 and 1953, un- 
der the administration of Harry Truman, our 
average annual rate of growth was 414 per- 
Between 1953 and 1959, under a Re- 
publican administration, the rate was only 
2% percent—less than half as much. And 
today our key industries such as auto and 
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steel are operating at much less than full 
capacity. 

“Fact No. 2: While our economy Is crawl- 
ing forward at an average rate of only 214 
percent, the Russian gross national product 
is annually increasing at 7 percent—three 
times as fast. 

“Fact No. 3: Our rate of growth was sur- 
passed by almost every major industrial na- 
tion during the past years of drift and tnde- 
cision—including Germany, France, the 
Netherlands, Italy, Japan. These are facts 
we must face. This is the record our op- 
ponents have described as a healthy rate of 
economic growth. And I defy them to find 
anything healthy about it.” 

And that's not all. Let me quote Candl- 
ae Kennedy’s conclusion. Here’s what he 
sald: 

“When this country, with all its poten- 
tial, is growing at less than half the rate 
achieved by the Soviet Union, less than the 
rae of almost every major industrial nation 
on earth, then our health ts obviously down 
and we had better call for a new doctor In 
Washington.” 

Thus spoke Mr. Kennedy when the Nation's 
economic growth stood at two and a quarter 
percent. Today I think it’s about time we 
ask if there is a doctor in the house. 

Now, we have heard a great deal about 
the administration's trade program. I 
won't go into detalls that you already know 
about this vast for executive au- 
thority over the Nation's tariff and trade 
policies. What I want to emphasize is that 
this has been promoted as a cure-all for 
our ou economic difficulties. This 
is the legislation, we are told, which will in- 
crease American exports, which will enable 
American industry to better compete with 
foreign producers, which will ease the deficit 
in our international balance of payments, 
which will put us in harness with the Eu- 
ropean Common Market. 

The trouble is going to set In if and when 
this pi is passed and we find that it 
won't do what was promised. For I am 
convinced that it will not do all or any of 
these things for the American economy un- 
less it is accompanied with other moves— 
unless it is welded into an overall plan of 
fiscal responsibility incorporating reduced 
Government spending, a balanced budget. 
ed reform and payments on the national 

ebt. 

Now, free trade is a worthy economic 
objective. And, of course, no one can or 
will argue with the desirability of a net in- 
crease in our exports over our imports, But 
it is wishful thinking to assume that the 
administration’s trade program will ac- 
complish this merely because the bill sets 
it forth as one of its purposes. No one can 
guarantee that unilateral tariff changes by 
the United States, no matter how sweeping: 
will bring about an increase in exports- 
This is because trade and tariffs are not 
one-way streets, And, if our drastic tarif 
reductions are not matched by foreign 
countries and not accompanied by acts 
fiscal responsibiilty, this bill will get us 
into greater trouble than we are in at 
present. And I might remind you that the 
history of reciprocity ts not particularly en- 
couraging. At the present time, our in- 
dustrial tariffs average about 11 percent; 
those of the Common Market countries 
average 14 percent; and only a few countries 
have an average any lower than ours. 

What we desperately need in this country 
is a higher rate of capital investment. The 
rate today is about equal to what it was 
in 1957. And that’s not enough to keep 
the economy expanding. We also need bet- 
ter plants and equipment to help us com“ 
pete on a quality basis with foreign manu, 
facturers, So, what can we do about it? 
I believe the President could solve much 
the problem by recommending immediately 
a greatly liberalized treatment of deprecia- 
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tion in our tax laws. I mean something 
Sizable enough to allow industry to begin 
replacing some of the $95 billion worth of 
aging and obsolete equipment with which 
it is presently saddled. The highly pub- 
moves he has recently made in this 
direction—that piddling 8-percent tax credit 
mdation and the equally small $1.5 
billion adjustment in depreciation allowance 
Schedules—are too small to be counted. 
ey won't make a dent in the overall 
Problem. 

But a proper recommendation on depre- 
Clation, accompanied by spending cuts to 
Offset a resulting loss of revenue, would give 
& tremendous boost to the economy. It 
Would do far more than the kind of tax cut 
the administration has been toying with on 
the theory that the need Is for greater con- 
Sumer purchasing power. Lack of purchas- 
ing power is not the problem. 

What we're short of today is confidence. 
Purchasers and investors are frightened and 
Unsure. And, in this, they are merely re- 

the attitude of the Federal Govern- 
Ment which gives every sign of being 
frightened and unsure itself. 

Perhaps the most important requirement 
tor increased business activity and sound 
economie growth is a healthy climate. 

optimism abounds, more people are 
nager and willing to invest in the future. 
When pessimism and uncertainty reign, 
they sit tight; their money remains idle and 
the wherewithal for business growth and ex- 
m is not forthcoming. 
In this context, I suggest, the whole argu- 
ment over whether the Kennedy administra- 
is antibusiness becomes largely aca- 
demie. The thing that has slowed down the 
economy and sent the stock mar- 
ket into the doldrums is the prevailing con- 
that the Government is adamantly 
°Pposed to price increases and only weakly 
opposed to new wage increases. 

At the very least, the New Frontiersmen 

guilty of misunderstanding how the free 
enterprise system operates. They are guilty 
Of letting the Government appear to be an- 
tagonistic, whether it actually is or not. And 
they are guilty of believing the business sys- 
tem can benefit from Government tampering. 


Address of Rear Adm. W. B. Sieglaff to 
the ROTC Units of Harvard University 
at Joint Commissioning Exercises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 30, 1962 


tit. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, of the 
dusands of words spoken annually by 
Commencement orators, some comprise 
čuch meaningful and worthwhile state- 
Ments as to merit preservation and fur- 
ther Consideration. One such address 
88 delivered to members of the ROTC 
of Harvard University at the joint 

19 ning exercises on June 13, 
8162 The speaker was Rear Adm. W. B. 
eglaft, Director for Personnel of the 


Joint Staff. 

ù Sieglaff's charge to these 
€wly commissioned officers voices the 
chest aims and traditions of the mili- 

00 Service. Perhaps more important, it 

len tains sound advice for these future 
aders which will prove applicable to 
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any career or field of service. 
unanimaus consent, I wish to insert in 
the Recor the text of Admiral Sieglaff’s 
address, commending it to the attention 
of my distinguished colleagues and con- 
gratulating the admiral for this fine 
statement of fundamental principles: 
ADDRESS BY REAR ADM. W. B. SIEGLAFF 

First. I am honored, privileged, and appre- 
hensive at being here today. Honored, in 
that I have been asked to address the joint 
commissioning exercises of the ROTC gradu- 
ates of the Harvard class of 1962. Privileged, 
in that I have a very personal interest in this 
group, an interest understood by all fathers. 
Apprehensive, in that the way you Harvard 
graduates have been going lately, I may wind 
up working for a number of you before I 
retire from the U.S. Navy. 

Second. I relate my present predicament 
to the fact that, since I work for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, it was deemed appropriate to 
have a representative of that joint body at 
a joint commissioning exercise. You gentle- 
men will soon be going your separate ways 
in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air 
Force. Keep this joint picture in mind. 
You have one here today. In the discharge 
of your duties never lose sight of the fact 
that only through the joint effort of all the 
armed services can the Nation’s defense be 
assured. In short, I have assumed that I 
was invited here because I represent that 
“Joint” in which all this defense effort is 
combined. 

Third. Procurement of commissioned offi- 
cers for the armed services is not one of my 
responsibilities as Director for Personnel on 
the Joint Staff of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

However, when I look at what we are 
gaining today, I could wish that it were, in 
order that I might take at least partial credit 
for the lift the military services will get from 
the contribution you gentleman are so well 
prepared to make. Harvard has long been 
known for the quality of its graduates, and 
many of the Nation's business and govern- 
mental institutions, as well as the Armed 
Forces, owe their continued growth and de- 
velepoment to the periodic infusion of new 
blood from this particular bank. To live up 
to Harvard's traditions in normal times is 
difficult enough. To live up to them under 
the present composition of the top echelons 
of the U.S, Government presents a special 
challenge to you. I would not go so far as to 
say that a certain former naval lieutenant 
will be watching you, but I’m sure he will be 
interested in the way you meet .that 
challenge. 

Fourth. No doubt you are wondering 
what kind of job you will get in the service 
and what you will be getting out of it in the 
years to come. We who are now in the 
service, on the other hand, are wondering 
what we can get out of you. Regarded 
separately, these two points of view may ap- 
pear selfish and antithetic. Viewed in their 
proper context, however, they are a simple 
expression of the system which has made the 
Armed Forces operate effectively for many 
years. We can give you the benefit of hard- 
won experience derived from battlefields, sea 
and air engagements around the world. We 
want from you a new outlook, some fresh 
ideas, and a lot of help in doing our job 
better, 

Fifth. We expect you first to become fully 
qualified professionals in the Army, the 
Navy, the Marine Corps, or the Air Force. 
You will be given a variety of jobs within 
those services and, in view of the vast com- 
plexity of modern arms, will tend toward 
specialization in the area for which you are 
best suited. Captain Redmayne, for ex- 
ample, is a destroyerman. Colonel Hen- 
nessey is an artilleryman. Lieutenant 
Colonel Lyman is a rated pilot. Most of my 
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career has been spent in submarines, which, 
in Navy parlance, makes me a submariner. 
In your specialization and in becoming the 
best possible Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or 
Air Force officer, however, you must always 
remember that the main mission, and ulti- 
mate objective, of all the Armed Forces is 
the national defense of the United States. 

Sixth. The requirements of military serv- 
ice have undergone a subtle kind of change 
over the last few decades. Under present 
conditions of world affairs, the character of 
the change is becoming increasingly clear. 
It is no longer sufficient for an officer of 
the Armed Forces to know all there is to 
know about his own service, to be a superb 
tactician, or to be a superior troop leader, 
a plane commander, a ship captain, or an 
outstanding military planner, 

We are in an era of total conflict which 
calls for the optimum combination of all 
the elements of national power and their 
concerted application to the solution of the 
problems which face the Nation in its strug- 
gle for survival in the international arena. 

Seventh. Military strength is only one of 
these elements. With regard to a given in- 
ternational situation, the military element 
may predominate, it may form only a small 
portion of the total mix, or its use may be 
entirely inappropriate. The right combina- 
tion of the military, economic, political, geo- 
graphic, soctological, and psychological ele- 
ments of national power is a determination 
which must be made by our civilian leader- 
ship in terms of the national objectives and 
interests involved in the particular situ- 
ation at hand, Our job in the military is 
to see to it that we keep the military element 
at its greatest possible effectiveness and 
ready for use and application whenever and 
wherever needed and in the amount which 
is determined appropriate by the men who 
make those decisions. 

Eighth. We have the corollary task of fur- 
nishing advice to the civilian leadership to 
assist them in determining the proper mix. 
It is this task which requires us to be more 
than the earlier stereotype of a military man. 
To do our job properly we must be cognizant 
of the world situation, of the other elements 
of national power, and of all the combina- 
tions and permutations of the various pos- 
sible solutions. We must avoid proposing a 
military solution in every instance, and we 
must be ever ready to acknowledge that the 
other elements of national power may be 
more appropriate for a given situation. 

Ninth. It is perhaps in this area that you 
gentlemen are particularly well endowed to 
give us the kind of help we need. Your 
broad background of training at Harvard 
has given you a unique kind of overview 
which can serve us well in the national de- 
tense. I would ask, therefore, that you con- 
tinue to keep yourselves abreast of world de- 
velopments and to carry on with the learn- 
ing process which you have started here. 

Tenth. Do not concentrate on the pro- 
fessional problems of your own service to 
the detriment of this continuation of the 
learning process. Save yourselves a little 
time to stand and stare. I have borrowed 
that expression from a British officer who 
in turn got it from an English hobo-poet 
who wrote: 


“What is this life, if full of care, 
We have no time to stand or stare?“ 


The British officer had served for 20 months 
with a large U.S. Army headquarters and 
was contrasting British with American at- 
titudes in the officer corps. He admitted that 
the British officers regarded their profession 
as a “bit of a bore” and regarded themselves 
as amateurs. Perhaps that is a typical exam- 
ple of “English Harvardmanship.” 

His remarks on the U.S. Army apply equally 
well to all our Services. He said: “Now the 
U.S. Army is definitely professional; one's 
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profession should, and most often does, take 


dicated and forsaking all else cleaves only 
to the Army.” I realize that to criticize the 
dedicated American outlook must sound akin 
to treason. But. do not misunderstand: lam 
loyalty, nor am I 


To give of one’s best at all times is basic to 
any profession, military or otherwise. 

What I do criticize is the assumption that, 
to achieve these aims, one must pursue his 
military education and career to the ex- 
clusion of all else. In war, yes; in peace, 
however hot the cold war flourishes, no. 
Man cannot and should not be expected to 
live by bread alone; to live in a military 
vacuum is not sufficient. The joys of family 
life, the pursuit of knowledge, the art of 
conversation, the appreciation of the arts, 
the proper enjoyment of leisure—these are 
some of the many attributes which go to 
make a balanced person. As in everything, 
there is a happy medium; where within the 
two extremes this lies is a matter of opinion. 

The opinion, gentleman, and the judgment 
are yours. But do save yourselves some time 
to stand and stare. 

Eleventh. On behalf of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, I extend their congratulations to each 
of you and may I add my own personal “Wel- 
come aboard.” And now, gentlemen, you 
have had your opportunity for the moment 
to stand and stare. There is a more im- 
portant moment ahead for you, important 
for your families, un t for your friends, 
and important for the Nation. It’s time to 
get underway. 


The Swedish National Lottery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 30, 1962 


Mr. FINO, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to show to the Members of this House 
the worthy ends that a national lottery 
can serve. Properly channeled, the 
revenues from a national lottery can be 
a great aid to the people of the country 
in question. 

Perhaps the wisest users of the na- 
tional lottery scheme are the Scandi- 
‘navians. Each of the four nations of 
Europe's north have seen the merits of a 
national lottery as a means with which 
to promote their highly developed cul- 
tures. 

The largest of the Scandinavian lot- 
teries is run by the Government of 
Sweden. Not only is the Swedish lottery 
the largest Scandinavian lottery, but 
it is the most profitable. In 1961, the 
gross receipts of the Swedish national 
came to almost $56 million. Total Gov- 
ernment profit was over $31 million. A 
good portion of this money is set aside 
for cultural activities, and the rest is de- 
voted to general budget purposes. 

The Swedes are proud of the contribu- 
tion that this lottery makes to the cul- 
tural attainment of their nation. They 
are well aware of the percentage profit 
made by the Government, but they 
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realize the worth of the uses to which 
their money is put. Sweden is quite 
cognizant of the fact that a national 
lottery is a excellent tool with which to 
advance the public welfare. 

Mr. Speaker, a national lottery in the 
United States can pump into our Treas- 
ury over $10 billion a year in additional 
revenue which can be used for tax cuts 
and reduction of our national debt. 


Unused Goodness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 30, 1962 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased 
to include a column by Dr. Frederick 
Brown Harris, Chaplain of the US. 
Senate, from last Sunday’s Washington 
Star. 


I was immensely impressed with the 
practical values set forth by Chaplain 


The article follows: 
UNUSED GOODNESS 


(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of 
the U.S. Senate) 


cold-war overtones we cannot go, except to 
say that food means survival and that dally 
bread for all peoples is the most potent 
factor in making a peaceful world. There 
is no more damning indictment of the Com- 
munist system, than that with all its rosy 
promises it cannot adequately feed its de- 
luded people who are taught to hate a sys- 
tem whose fruitage is food to spare. 

But while unused food is a most challeng- 
ing problem there is an ever greater 
tion suggested by every place of divine 
ship whatever its name or 


assured rampant evil it had little to fear 

from much that went on 1 day in 7 behind 

e windows as he wrote the cyni- 
verse: 


“They're praising God on Sunday, 
They'll be all right on Monday. 
It's Just a little habit they've acquired.” 


Such a statement poses for everyone, whose 
passionate objective is 


you doing with the goodness you profess?” 
The one effective antidote for the rampant 
evil of today is goodness that is really used. 

The chief hindrance to the progress of the 
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race toward golden and goals is not 
the violently bad, but the passively good. 
Against such no just charges of venal culpa- 
bility can be raised. These are not viciously 
bad, but neither are they aggressively good. 
The Insidious temptation of even the pro- 
digiously pious is to be good—for nothing. 
Those who yield to this temptation have 
been labeled “the vaclllating. inconsistent 
good.” 

One of the greatest stories ever told is the 
narrative of the Good Samaritan. But did 
you ever notice that in it the matchless nar- 
rator uttered no tirade about the lack of 
police protection along the robber-infested 
Jericho road? He made no arraignment of 
the criminal who waylaid and wounded the 
traveler. What he did was to point to two 
good men on their way to church, who, wit- 
nessing dire need, callously passed by on 
the other side. The parable might well be 
called “the sin of unused goodness.” That 
etching suggests church members content 
with just being respectable. Oh, yes, they 
are good. They have enough religion to be 
decent but not enough to be dynamic. They 
have some falth—enough to make them re- 
coil from the grosser forms of sin but not 
enough to make them spiritual crusaders. 

It was the realization of how much good- 
ness is stored, instead of being poured, that 
led Malthle Babcock to pen the verse in his 
hymn with the ringing exhortation: 


“Be strong. Say not the days are evil—who's 
to blame? 
And fold the hands and acquiesce—O 
shame. 
Stand up, speak out, and bravely, in God's 
name, 
Be strong, be strong.” 


That good minister, when he wrote those 
lines, had in his heart the thrill of the early 
church in which there was an oppressive 
sense of a desperate conflict, a fight to the 


snowy-white caps sitting in rocking chairs 
not really knowing that any fight is golng 
on.” The Communists know there is. Th® 
good people of America had better. 

Too many have been brought up to think 
that goodness means repression; but good 
ness consists in living for those things which 
alone are worth living for. That vision ofte® 
is not shared by those who are only nega- 
tively good. Recently a rather bored wife 
wrote to one whose column is a repository 
of worried people's peeves and problems. She 
she had been married for many year- 
who did not swear, or drink, or 
smoke, or gamble, or carouse but, she bad 
become fed up with his impeccable goodness. 


and whose favorite seat in any contest is tho 
fence? When a fight is on, and the call 18 # 
stand up and be counted, such folks wan 
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Big Endorsements for “Little People” i — to discontinue atomic bomb ex- New 8 8 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. JOELSEN. Mr. Speaker, our 
distinguished colleague from New Jersey 
last February 15 told us of the efforts of 
his 10-year-old son to start a children’s 
crusade for world education, An edu- 
cation as to what America is, and does 
and stands for. An education which 
will help “to discredit and destroy the 
myth of communism in the minds of men 
throughout the world.” 

The project of young Peter Rodino III 
is known as the little-people-to-little- 
people program. And, as we realize 
from the comments of many of our 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle, it is 
well known throughout America. The 
Program has been praised and endorsed 
by business, civic, political, and service 
leaders as well as by President Kennedy 
and his predecessor in office, General 
Eisenhower. 

I have recently received communica- 
tions from the New Jersey department 
headquarters of two of the major serv- 
ice organizations, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and AMVETS, which 
Oficially commend the lad for his idea 
and work with the little-people-to-little- 
People program. I know that my col- 
leagues will be as pleased as I to see 
this fitting recognition of a young man 
who, in response to the President's ex- 
hortation, “Ask what you can do for 
your country,” has not just asked, but 
has himself provided an answer and has 
translated that answer into dramatic, 
effective action. 

The texts of the commendations 
follow: 

VETERANS or FOREIGN WARS OF THE 
Untren STATES, DEPARTMENT OF 
New JERSEY, 


To: Peter W. Rodino II. 
Subject: Little-people-to-little-people pro- 
gram. 
I desire to pay compliment to you for your 
Inception of the above well worthwhile pro- 


July 27, 1692. 


As a State commander of a national vet- 
erans’ organization that is dedicated to the 
Principle of Americanism, I commend you 
highly for your interest in the welfare and 
Well-being of our Nation. 

In this age of diminishing distances it is 
heartening to note that the youth of our 
Country, such as you, stride forward to meet 
tomorrow with sincerity and fixity of pur- 


I wish you success in your program. I 
Wish you well in all your future endeavors. 
EDwWẽan A. DUVA, 
Department of New Jersey Commander, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


Department or New Jersey AMVETS 
REsoLvrion, Juz x 27, 1962 


Whereas a “fallout of letters“ was initiated 
— his efforts to Premier Khrushchev; 


Whereas through this the chil- 
of America have pleaded with the So- 


Whereas we realize that because of efforts 
such as his leading to the proper thinking of 
the youth of America and throughout the 
world there is some hope that peace may be 
preserved; and 

Whereas the ideals for which we fought 
might be preserved in an ever-changing 
world: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Veterans of 
World War II and Korea do honor and com- 
mena with a special award Mr, Peter Rodino 

ANTHONY J. CAPRIGLIONE, 
State Commander. 
GEORGE H. SIEGEL, 
State Adjutant. 


New Jersey Department, AMVETS, Ameri- 
can Veterans of World War II and Korea, 
special award to Mr. Peter Rodino III, 1962, 
in recognition of outstanding service to vet- 
erans and the community. 

ANTHONY CAPRIGLIONE, 
State Commander. 
GEORGE H. SIEGEL, 
Adjutant. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
fee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 30, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CoONGRESSIONAL 
Recor», March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in exist- 
ence today which is devoted to the task 
of studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 


The Honorable Danret J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: For your information I am en- 
closing a copy of the letter which I have 
forwarded to the Honorable Howarp W. 
Sours, chairman of the House Rules Com- 
mittee, favoring the passage of the House 
Resolution 211. 

Please accept my best wishes for success in 
your endeayor on behalf of mutual inter- 
ests of the United States and captive nations 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Sincerely yours, 
WOLODYMYR StorKo. 
New Brunswick, N. J., 
June 15 1962. 
The Honorable Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Cuamman: I take the liberty of 
asking your support in favor of House Reso- 
lution 211 which calls for the establishment 
of a special House Committee on Captive 
Nations. Current dally developments within 
the U.S. S. R. bring forth with increasing in- 
tensity the indispensability of the proposed 
committee. The following is an Associated 
Press dispatch of June 9, 1962, from Tiflis, 
the capital of Georgian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public, which has appeared recently in the 
American press: 

“Angry Georgians hooted and whistled in 
resentment today, when Joya Sherrill, vocal- 
ist with Benny Goodman's band, sang a Rus- 
sian song. She cut her performance short. 
Her rendition of ‘Katiusha’ was drowned by 
the clamor from the sellout crowd of 8,000. 

“The Georgians, as one of the proud non- 
Russian peoples of the U.S.S.R., disliked her 
singing in Russian. 

was frightened,’ Miss Sherrill said 
afterward. They must really hate the Rus- 
sians?’ Asked if she would sing the song 
again, she replied: ‘Oh, no. My purpose is 
to entertain. I don’t want to rub them the 
wrong way. I am not pushing Russian.’ 

“The observers, who know that there is a 
strong antagonism between the Russians and 


the Georgians, were astonished at the violent 
outbursts.” 


The courageous Georgians deserve our re- 
spect for daring their Russian masters. At 
the same time one might question the judg- 
ment of those people who were responsible 
for including this number which produced 
resentment instead of good will. It is re- 
grettable that this incident had to take place 
after numerous reports of anti-Russian 
feelings in the non-Russian Republics of the 
U.S. S. R. were made in the press. To recall 
Just one of them let me quote our former 
Ambassador to Luxembourg, Madam Perle 
Mesta, who after her extensive visit to 
Ukraine came to the following conclusion: 
“There is hardly a greater offense than to 
mistake a Ukrainian for a Russian.” 

The function of the proposed Committee 
on Captive Nations would be to prevent such 
incidents in the future and to promote better 
policies in respect to the Soviet Union by 
taking into consideration the aspirations of 
various nations of the U.S.S.R, 

Sincerely yours, 
Wotoprmyr STOYKO. 


Paterson, N.J. 
June 20, 1962. 
The Honorable Howarp W. SMITA, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Butiding, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I, Andrej Rewrva, a Cossack by 
origin, lawfully admitted to and residing pres- 
ently in the United States, respectfully urge 
you to support favorably the enactment of 
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the Flood resolution to create a House Special 
Captive Nations Committee. 
Very truly yours, 
ANDREJ REWEVA. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
June 12, 1962. 

The Honorable DANTEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I believe your proposition in 
House Resolution 211 to be the best and the 
most appropriate one at the present time, in 
the fight against the totalitarians of Moscow. 

Sincerely yours, 
O. LewczEnkKo. 
PIEDMONT, CALIF., 
June 17, 1962. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOoD: I just wish to 
briefly state my support of House Resolution 
211 creating a House Captive Nations Com- 
mittee. 

I am in favor of taking a “win strategy” 
with regard to communism, and of having 
communism shown for the evil it is. 

Sincerely, 
DENTON DENKE. 
Parerson, N.J., 
June 19, 1962. 
The Honorable Howann W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I, Wasilie} Klimenko, a ‘Cossack 
by origin, respectfully urge you to support 
the Flood resolution to set up the House 
Special Captive Nations Committee. 

Very truly yours, 
WASILIEJ KLIMENKO. 


She’s Off to the Congo To Organize a 
College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 30, 1962 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am extremely 
pleased to include a news article from 
the Washington Post and Times Herald of 
Monday, July 30. This article tells of 
the departure of Dr. Flemmie P. Kittrell, 
head of the home economics department 
at Howard University, for the Congo. At 
Léopoldville she will help to organize the 
Congo Polytechnic School of Home Eco- 
nomics. Dr. Kittrell is making her third 
trip to the Congo and is vastly familiar 
with the practical approaches needed to 
make this laudable venture a growing 
success. 

The work she will do is under the aus- 
pices of the Methodist Church of the 
World whose women members have set 
up a $2 million grant to get the educa- 
tion program in the Congo started. 

I think it significant to have some un- 
derstanding of what our Nation spends 
abroad through the activities of our 
churches. 

Last September Adelaide Figge of the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress reported to me: 

Protestant and Catholic missionaries spend 
approximately $200 million per year; there 
are about 33,000 missionaries abroad. 
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You will note that this does not include 
that which is spent by Americans of the 
Jewish faith. 

I sometimes fear that we forget the 
great work that is here being done. Our 
drift has been to expect everything to be 
done by the Government and to ignore 
or forget the tremendous good that 
through the centuries has been so unsel- 
fishly accomplished through our spiritual 
forces from America. 

They have heeded the admonitions of 
Isaiah 54: 2,to— 

Enlarge the place of thy tent, and let them 
stretch forth the curtains of thine habita- 
tions; spare not, lengthen thy cords, and 
strengthen thy stakes. 


They are carrying out, also, the clear 
mandate of the Saviour—Mark 15: 16: 


Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature. 


The article follows: 

(By Elinor Lee) 

Nothing sounds further from world politics 
than teaching home economics to women in 
the Congo, but a Howard University profes- 
sor is convinced that the United States best 
plan for cementing international friendships 
is an enlarged teacher exchange program. 

Dr. Flemmie P. Kittrell, head of the home 
economics department at Howard University, 
left Friday for the Congo (Léopoldville) to 
help organize the Congo Polytechnic Insti- 
tute’s School of Home Economics. 

This will be her third visit to the Congo 
as consultant for home economics schools. 
Her first two visits were devoted to surveying 
the needs and consulting with Congolese 
educators about the planned program of 
higher education for women. 

“You have to ‘sell’ the men first on the 
need for women to be educated, and this 
applies to every country in the world,” said 
Dr. Kittrell, whose work as an educator has 
taken her all over the world for the last 15 
years. She has taken leaves from Howard 
to accept assignments overseas for the US. 
State Department and Government agencies 
since 1947. 

She organized a home economics college 
at the University of Baroda in India in 1955; 
lectured before women's groups in Ghana, 
Kenya, Liberia, Nigeria and Uganda under 
the auspices of the American Specialists of 
the State Department's International Edu- 
cational Service in 1958, and 
joined the “Horizons Unlimited Tour” of 
Russia in 1959 after attending the XIV Tri- 
ennial Congress of the Women's Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom in 
Stockholm, where she was a delegate from 
the U.S. section of the WILPF. 

In 1947, Dr. Kittrell made the first nutri- 
tion survey in Liberla. She has made eight 
trips to Africa, Her current trip is under 
the auspices of the Methodist Church of the 
World whose women members have set up a 
$2 million grant to get the educational pro- 
gram in the Congo started. Methodist mis- 
sions in the Congo have contributed to the 
educational fund, too. 

The college program at the Congolese 
Polytechnic Institute will begin in 2 years, 
Dr. Kittrell said, and it is hoped they will 
have at least 30 students the first year. “It 
will take at least a year and a half to pre- 
pare students to enter college,” she explained. 

Her goal for the home economics college 
in the institute is for 200 students. The 
institute also will offer college courses in 
agriculture, nursing, medicine and business 
administration and will confer both bachelor 
of arts and of science degrees. 

Dr. Kittrell has found 10 American teach- 
ers who will go to the Congo (some are there 
now) to help prepare students for college, 
and she has found a young Congolese woman 
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who will come to Howard University this fall 
to take a 3-year crash program in home 
economics preparatory to heading the Home 
Economics College at the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 

The women of the Methodist Church of 
the World are underwriting the Congolese 
woman's educational training, including full 
tuition and living expenses for her, her hus- 
band and their two children for the 3 
years they will be here. It's an investment 
in living,” said Dr. Kittrell. 

She said the institute will be located near 
Léopoldville in already established mission 
buildings so we won't have to start with 
bricks and mortar; they'll come later with 
Qur expansion.” 

Women of the Congo are eager for educa- 
tion, she said. “Until now, it's been cus- 
tomary for Congolese men to go to school 
while the women did the heavy work.” This 
is why her first job was to get the male 
educators and chiefs interested in higher 
education for women. 

She said that “by and large” she believes 
the Congo is not overly influenced by Com- 
munist propaganda. “The people are very 
friendly to the United States,” she said. 

When they question Dr. Kittrell about the 
status of the American Negro, “I tell them 
the truth,” said the soft-spoken educator. 
“I tell them whatever our difficulties are, we 
work at the problem in a peaceful way and 
that we are all working for full democracy.“ 

She said the Little Rock question always 
pops up. “I say we have a free press and 
we are glad to let the world know what goes 
on in our country.“ 

Dr. Kittrell took off for the Congo the day 
after 10 African women, all students at Amer- 
ican universities and colleges, completed a 
6-week home economics workshop at Howard 
University. This was Howard's first Home 
Economics Workshop in African Life, a pro- 
gram sponsored by the African-American 
Institute of New York City and the U.S. 
State Department. The unique program was 
directed by Dr. Kittrell. 

Adapting home economics courses for 
women of other countries is not difficult, Dr. 
Kittrell claims, because home economics Is 
a science and its basic rules of nutrition, 
health, and sanitation can be interpreted for 
any economic or educational level.” 

She believes the key to world peace lies in 
better understanding among people and na- 
tions. And it's up to the women of the world 
joa help bring this about, she said, through 

teacher exchange programs and 
higher education for women. 

Dr. Kittrell hopes to arrive in the Congo 
around August 10. She is flying by way of 
Rhodesia where she will stop off for several 
days. She plans to return to Howard Uni- 
versity by September 10. 


Veteran Groups Favor Payments to 
Filipinos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
defeat of the Philippine war damage re- 
habilitation bill by the House on May 9 
has served one good purpose. It has 
brought the issue to the attention of the 
American people and has mobilized pub- 
lic opinion overwhelmingly in favor of 
the bill. Newspaper editorial writers, 
columnists, radio commentators, and 
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other citizens have seen the justice of 
this legislation and enthusiastically are 
throwing their support behind it. One 
segment of our population which has 
been vocal in urging the Congress to pay 
the outstanding Philippine war claims 
are World War H veterans. Many of 
these men fought side by side with the 
Filipinos in the battle to dislodge the 
Japanese from the Philippine Islands. 
They have seen the damage and eco- 
nomic hurt sustained by the brave Philip- 
Pine people. These veterans believe as 
I do, that the United States should live 
up to its past agreement with these peo- 
Ple and pay the $73 million still owed. 

In this regard, it is significant to note 
that Maj. Gen. William C. Chase, com- 
Mander of the American troops which 
liberated the Philippines in 1945, is sup- 
porting the Philippine war damage re- 
habilitation bill. His views and those 
of spokesmen for the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and the Disabled American Vet- 
erans were presented in an article in 
the National Tribune-the Stars and 
Stripes of June 2, 1962. Under leave to 
revise and extend my remarks, I include 
that article and commend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. I pray that they 
Will keep the view it presents in mind 
when the amended Philippine war dam- 
age rehabilitation bill, H.R. 11721, is 
brought before the House. 

The article follows: 
From the National Tribune-the Stars and 

Stripes, June 2, 1962] 
VETERAN GROUPS Favor PAYMENTS TO 
os 

There appears to be strong sentiment 
throughout the Nation for reconsideration of 
the action taken by the House of Representa- 
tives in {ts refusal to vote some $73 million 
for the payment of Philippine war claims. 

Stricken by a sudden economy wave, the 
House voted against payment and the motion 
Was lost by about 30 votes. In the past few 
days, newspapers, radio commentators, and 
Various civic, patriotic, and veterans organ- 
izations have lifted their voices in protest of 
threatening a loyal ally in such a shabby 
Manner. The Scripps-Howard newspaper 
chain has been extremely vocal in its crit- 


Maj. Gen. William C. Chase, now retired, 
Wes the man in command of the American 
troops in 1945 when Manila was liberated. 

Now a visiting lecturer in political science 
at the Unirersity of Houston, General Chase 
recalled entering the burning city on Feb- 
Tuary 3, 1945. He told the Houston Press, 
& Scripps-Howard newspaper: 

“It was a terrible sight. The whole town 
feemed to be on fire, These people took an 
awful beating from the Japanese. They 
helped us, fought with us, and remained 
loyal to us. 

“It is up to our Government to see that 


bine property damage. 
ressions from leaders of veteran groups 
out the Nation echo General Chase’s 
remarks. 

In Houston, Tex., top officials of the Vet- 
erans of Wars, the American Legion, 
and Disabled American Veterans indignantly 
dul. the House action on the claims 


Said William H. Dalton, Texas eighth dis- 
ct commander of the American Legion: 
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“This is something that has not been 
called to the attention of the public previ- 
ously. I'm giad the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers are bringingitup. We have gone out 
of our way to give money to Socialist and 
Communist nations, whereas the Filipinos 
have been loyal allies.” 

VERY DISAPPOINTED 

Peter Stack, Texas State commander of the 
WW and a former Navy airman who served 
in the South Pacific, said: 

“I was very disappointed in the congres- 
sional action. We [the VFW] have been 
interested in this matter ahd are familiar 
with the purpose of these payments. It 
comes as a complete surprise that they should 
be halted.” 

Durwood Bailey, Baytown, Tex., State 
commander of the DAV, sald, “The Pilipinos 
are the best friends we have in that area of 
the world.” 

Reaction in El Paso, as reported by the 
Scripps-Howard Herald Post, included these 
comments: 

Mayor Ralph Seitsinger: “Certainly we owe 
this just debt to the Philippines. We fought 
a war in their land and they suffered be- 
cause of it.” 

WANT IT PAID 

In Memphis, Tenn., adjutant-treasurer of 
the DAV chapter No. 70, said a majority of 
the members polled favored prompt payment 
of the damage claims. 

In Denver and Cincinnati, Scripps-Howard 
editors found editorials appealing to Con- 
gress to straighten out its unfortunate mix- 
up and face up to a moral obligation.” 
Phone calls and letters came in in usual 
numbers. 

Dale Schmidt, commandant of the Marine 
Corps League of Hamilton County, Ohio, 
said: 


“We gave so much to our enemies we ought 
to at least pay back our friends who were 
so damaged in World War Il. We owe a first 
obligation to such a good friend as the 
Philippines.” 


I'm a Middle-of-the-Roader 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


= HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 30, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, 
Leonard E. Read has written series of 
articles in which he discusses cliches of 
socialism. 

Article No. 17 in the series concerns 
the cliche “I’m a middle-of-the-roader.” 

T believe this article will be of interest 
to my colleagues and, under unanimous 
consent, I place it in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Cracks or SociaLism, No, 17—“I'm A MIDDLE- 
OF-THE-ROADER™ 

Aristotle, some 23 centuries ago, developed 
the idea of the middle way or, as he thought 
of it, “the golden mean.” He used the term 
to describe certain virtues which consist of 
an intelligent moderation between the ex- 
tremes of two opposite vices. 

One concludes from his reflections that 
courage lies midway between cowardice and 
rashness; liberality between stinginess and 
extravagance; ambition between sloth and 
greed; modesty between the Milquetoast type 
of humility and the strutting dictator's kind 
of pride; frankness between secrecy and lo- 
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quacity; friendship between quarrelsomeness 
and flattery; good humor between morose- 
ness and buffoonery; self-control between in- 
decisiveness and veness. 

A century or so later the idea was given a 
perverse twist in Ecclesiastes—descending 
perilously close to the modern view. 

“In my vain life I have scen everything; 
there is a righteous man who perishes in his 
righteousness, and there is a wicked man who 
prolongs life in his evil-doing. Be not 
righteous overmuch, and do not make your- 
self overwise; why should you destroy your- 
self? Be not wicked overmuch, neither be a 
fool; why should you die before your time?” 

In the 12th century the eminent rabbi, 
Maimonides—again on the highroad—was 
counseling his followers to choose the golden 
mean. His middle way, like Aristotle's, was 
that ideal route which leads between two 
extremes of opposite vices. 

In our day, “middle-of-the-road” is more 
an excuse for intellectual sloppiness than a 
guide to moral discipline. There is nothing 
golden about it and it does not qualify as a 
mean. For instance, there is no middle way, 
as George Schwartz put it, between mo- 
nogamy and polygamy. Nor is there any 
golden mean that can be derived from sub- 
dividing a single vice. Halfway between the 
theft of a small amount and the theft of a 
large amount is robbery all the way, no mat- 
ter how you slice it. 

In the jargon of our times, “I’m a middle- 
of-the-roader,” has only political connota- 
tions. It means, when the drift is socialistic, 
that its advocates waiver midway between a 
modicum of socialism and whatever extreme 
of socialism happens to be in popular favor. 
Thus, the middle-of-the-roader always finds 
himself wherever the currents of opinion dic- 
tate; he has no other basis for judging where 
his stand should be. The more extreme the 
socialistic view. the deeper will he be en- 
gulfed in socialism. 

Quite obviously, there is no virtue In being 
a political middle-of-the-roader. This po- 
sition sounds something like the golden 
mean, but there the resemblance ends. What 
we have is a confusion of sound with sense. 
The former is not even a reasonable facsimile 
of the latter. Middle-of-the-roadism is but 
a platitudinous position riding inexcusably 
on the reputation of a splendid philosophical 
conviction. 


Satellites and Folklore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 30, 1962 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago I was one of nine Members in 
this body who voted against the Space 
Communications Satellite bill which was 
then supported by the vast majority of 
the House. 

Mine was a rather lonesome-looking 
position, to be one of only nine. Yet, I 
did not really feel lonely in taking my 
stand, 

However, any man is going to take an- 
other look at his position when the over- 
whelming majority of his colleagues go 
contrary to his position. I confess I 
have taken another look at my vote, and 
today I can say that I am more resolute- 
ly convinced than before that I did the 
Tight thing. 
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I voted against the creation of a cor- 
poration to be franchised by this body 
which would be favored by giving to it 
the biggest giveaway in our history. It 
was proposed that we give it the right 
to develop, manage, and exact profit 
from a system of space communication 
satellites. 

I was appalled at this suggestion, for 
it struck me as highly inappropriate that 
this Government should approach the 
development of outer space in much the 
same way that the kingdoms of Europe 
conceived of the development of this 
continent 300 or 400 years ago. It 
seemed inappropriate that we should ap- 
proach the potential of our space in- 
terests in the same forms as were used 
in creating the Hudson’s Bay Trading 
Co. to exploit the continent, or John 
Jacob Astor’s American Fur Co., or the 
British East India Co., the British Ma- 
hogany Co., or any of the others. 

We have spent many years and under- 
gone many trials in extricating our- 
selves from the involvement of private 
and Government-sponsored corpora- 
tions that were once used to exploit un- 
developed areas, and even to create na- 
tions where none had existed before. 
Our history has often been troubled as 
the result of our people being involved 
in commitments and actions on the part 
of corporate groups who did not neces- 
sarily have the same interest that the 
American people had. 

Yet, there is strong feeling in this Con- 
gress that we should take a course that 
would lay ourselves open to repeating 
past errors on this score. 

This is what I make of the communi- 
cations satellite bill and I am heartened 
that under the deliberative processes of 
the other body this bill is receiving care- 
ful scrutiny. It should be scrutinized, 
for in addition to being an unwarranted 
giveaway it is latent with danger. 

There is an additional comment that 
should be made to those who have 
argued that although A.T. & T. and its 
associated bodies would undoubtedly end 
up with effective control of this Govern- 
ment-sponsored corporation, this is not 
objectionable since, after all, A.T. & T. 
is itself owned and run by the people of 
the United States through widespread 
stock ownership and the election of 
managers by such stockowners. 

This argument is more folklore than 
fact and this became ludicrously evi- 
dent in a recent picture carried in the 
Washington Post. The picture was of a 
stockholders meeting of this giant cor- 
poration. It showed the few rows of 
filled seats in a veritable sea of empty 
auditorium chairs. 

The empty chairs that spread out of 
the range of the camera lens were for 
the absent stockholders. And their very 
absence revealed the fiction of control by 
widespread ownership. 

Let us not perpetuate this fiction fur- 
ther and use it to delude ourselves into 
thinking that the sheer number of 
stockholders provides any assurance of 
responsive or responsible control in the 
public interest. 

It is wrong for this Congress to give 
the property and the sovereignty of the 
people to this private corporate body. 
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We won this argument when the Atomic 
Energy Commission was established a 
few years ago and this new atomic power 
was held in trust for the people. Let us 
not lose it now with this latest techno- 
logical breakthrough on communica- 
tions. 

I say it is good that the Senate is moy- 
ing with caution on this measure. This 
is not the day and time to revive the 
Hudson Bay Co. America should speak 
for itself in dealing with other nations 
and not delegate this to private corpora- 
tion executives, 

Most important, we are the trustees of 
what belongs to the American people. 
We cannot fulfill our trust by franchis- 
ing out the property and prerogatives 
of the people for private profit. 


Admirals Call Missile-Armed Subs the 
Shock Force of Soviet Fleet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 30, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, Soviet 
naval commanders announced yester- 
day at the Soviet naval day celebrations 
in Leningrad that the nuclear sub- 
marines equipped with Polaris-type mis- 
siles are “the main shock force” of the 
Soviet Navy capable of slipping under 
the Arctic ice to fire their rockets at an 
enemy. These facts are not new to us 
because of our own accomplishments in 
the development of the nuclear sub- 
marine and our own intelligence reports 
on the Soviet Navy. We are well aware 
of the fact that we live every day under 
the shadow of a Soviet submarine fleet 
of well over 400 vessels, a dangerous 
threat to many of our inland cities as 
well as all of our coastal centers. We 
are also aware of the fact that the U.S. 
Navy is on the alert 24 hours a day in a 
never-ending battle to minimize the 
threat of Soviet submarine attack. 

The problem on the open seas, how- 
ever, is far different from that under 
the Arctic ice. In the ocean we can use 
planes and surface ships in conjunction 
with our own submarines for detection 
and killing, but under the ice the burden 
is primarily up to the submarine. Out- 
standing progress in the fields of re- 
search, development, testing and evalu- 
ation, and invaluable training and co- 
ordination techniques are already prov- 
ing to be effective in fleet maneuvers. 
These advances, however, are inade- 
quate to cope with the submarine threat 
under polar ice and we must give all our 
support to enable the Navy to continue 
work to develop new detection equip- 
ment for use in submarines, and new 
techniques to enable the submarine to 
take an even more active role in anti- 
submarine warfare. The total aspect of 
antisubmarine warfare is constantly in- 
creasing and we must be prepared to 
combat the Soviet submarine under the 
ice as well as in the open seas. As our 
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own subs take more and more part in 
the antisubmarine warfare teamwork 
picture, we must put increased empha- 
sis on them alone to meet and overcome 
this further aspect of the silent Soviet 
threat. 

The appended article from today’s 
issue of the Washington Post describes 
further the activities of Sunday's cele- 
bration in Leningrad. 

The article follows: 

ADMIRALS CALL MISSILE-ÄRMED SUBS THE 

SHOCK Force or Sovier FLEET 

Lenincrap, July 29.—Soviet naval com- 
manders said today that nuclear submarines 
equipped with Polaris-type missiles were “the 
main shock force” of the Soviet navy capable 
of slipping under the Arctic ice to fire their 
rockets at an enemy. 

But none of the nuclear-powered subma- 
rines appeared at a 3-hour naval display on 
the Neva River marking the Soviet Union's 
annual Navy Day. The only ships seen were 
what Western observers called cruisers, de- 
stroyers, and other vessels 10 years old. 

Vessels seen were the cruiser Kirov, three 
fleet destroyers, four fleet submarines, a coas- 
tal submarine, several minesweepers, and a 
half-dozen torpedo boats. The vessels dis- 
played today were about half as many as 
shown last year. 

Adm. Ivan I. Baikov, commander of the 
Leningrad Naval District, opened the cele- 
bration with a speech in which he repeated 
the Soviet claim to have Polaris-type sub- 
marines. The claim that it was “the main 
shock force of the Navy” was made by Adm. 
an Zogzulya in the army newspaper Red 

Zozulya also claimed rocket weapons had 
been generally introduced into naval prac- 
tice. 

Western observers said this year's display 
apparently contained no technical innova- 
tions, unlike last year when a missile-armed 
destroyer was exhibited for the first time. 


The Eskimo Art Exhibit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 30, 1962 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, Traverse 
City, Mich., is not quite as close to the 
North Pole as some people may think. 
Nevertheless, the faculty and students 
at Northwestern Michigan College have 
NRA a rather special interest in Eski- 
mo 


Eighty-three stone cut and sealskin 
prints of Baffin Island Eskimos are being 
assembled at the college for one of the 
finest exhibits ever offered of this truly 
American art form. The proceeds of 
the exhibit, which will last from August 
1 through September 30, will be donated 
to the Mark Osterlin Library located on 
the campus of Northwestern Michigan 
College. 

Last year, when a similar showing of 
Eskimo art was presented at the college, 
the library fund was enriched by about 
$900. All indications are that the ex- 
hibit this year will meet with even 
greater success than the one a year ago. 

In addition to assisting the college 
library fund, the Eskimo art exhibit 
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should help greatly to interest students 
and townspeople in art, and to provide 
a cultural stimulus in northern Michi- 
gan. Because of these laudable objec- 
tives, Mr. Speaker, I believe that the ac- 
tivities of the faculty and students at 
Northwestern Michigan College on this 
project are worthy of special notice. 


Tips From the New Europe on Recovery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 30, 1962 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
various ways of managing our national 
economy so as to produce maximum 
growth and economic strength have 
been widely discussed recently. Much 
of what we have seen is nonsense. The 
following editorial from Life magazine 
in my opinion is a sound and significant 
treatment of this vital matter: 

Tirs From THE New EUROPE ON RECOVERY 


“I thought the experience of Europe, 
which has had a decade of unequaled prog- 
ress * * * had some lessons for us.“ Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy, June 14, 1962. 

The US. economy is in a trauma. We 
have been making a painfully slow recovery 
from our fourth postwar recession. Hous- 
ing prices last week were going soft (down 
5 to 10 percent); the unemployment rate 
Tose slightly in June. As administration 
economists debate the problem—and the 
Pros and cons of a tax cut—they are also 
asking what the United States has to learn 
trom European economic recovery in the 
1950's, The President himself has been hint- 
ing that deficit spending may have been a 


He also pro- 
Claimed, in his eloquent Fourth of July 
Speech, an age of transatlantic interde- 
pendence.” 

We agree with the President that it is bet- 
ter to compete inside the Atlantic commu- 
nity than outside it. But even inside a uni- 

of 225 million people (counting 
Great Britain) U.S. industry is bound to get 
the hardest run for its money it has ever 
known, and we had better get ready. 

About 1960, broadly speaking, European 
businessmen came to the end of a 10-year 
Cycle in which they concentrated on learn- 
ing and adapting the best of U.S. production 
and merchandising methods, helped in ad- 
vance by the $12 billion in Marshall plan 
rants and loans. If the United States is now 
to look the other way to learn, we should 
Make sure we read the lesson of Europe's 
Tecovery correctly—and completely. Euro- 
Pean deficit spending is by no means the 
Primary reason for European prosperity, and 
to read European practice as a middle way 

een communism and U.S. capitalism is a 
Specious interpretation of what happened. 
In the vital areas of monetary orthodoxy and 

tion, continental European recovery 

achieved its greatest thrust from government 

icies more capitalistic than those of the 
United States. Here's why: 

Hard money: Italy, Germany, and France 
au “took off” to prosperity only after Dra- 
Conian currency reforms (initiated by Einau- 
2 in Italy in 1947, Erhard in Germany in 

848, by Rueff in France in 1958), During 
Past 3 years all three nations’ currencies 
have remained stable vis-a-vis the dollar; 
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the West German mark was actually reval- 
ued upward in 1961. Today it is the sound- 
ness of the dollar, not the French franc or 
the Itallan lira, which is worrying the cen- 
tral bankers of Europe. 

Taxes: Although they differ in degree and 
execution, the tax policies of the continen- 
tal Common Market countries haye been 
generally probusiness to an extent that 
would make an American businessman weep 
in envy. These policies have two significant 
characteristics in common: 

Less reliance on the income tax as a reve- 
nue producer—80 percent of US. Fed- 
eral revenue comes from the corporate and 
personal income tax; the Bonn Central Gov- 
ernment got only 45 percent of its revenue 
that way in 1961, Brussels only 39 percent. 
Even Britain, whose welfare-state structure 
is less capitalistic than that of continental 
countries, got only 55 percent of its revenue 
by direct income taxation. In these coun- 
tries there is more reliance on consumer- 
borne levies like customs and excise duties. 
In Germany personal income taxation stops 
at a maximum of 53 percent as compared to 
the confiscatory figure of 91 percent in the 
United States. : 

Incentive depreciation allowances—here 
the difference between American and Euro- 
pean approach is a fundamental one, In the 
United States depreciation allowances have 
been held unrealistically low; in Europe they 
have a definite and fixed goal to promote pri- 
vate investment. German recovery boomed 
with a 50-percent writeoff to manufacturers 
who replaced war-damaged plants, For cer- 
tain new equipment with an arbitrarily 
short life of 3 years a French businessman 
can depreciate 50 percent of the cost in the 
first year. A German firm can depreciate a 
locomotive in 10 years, a kiln in 8 years. 
Under the U.S. Treasury’s new depreciation 
schedules (the first thorough revision in 20 
years) it will still take an American company 
12 years to depreciate a locomotive, 15 years 
for a kiln, and 18 years for a blast furnace. 
The new schedules will free an estimated 
$1.5 billion a year for US. plant moderniza- 
tion. But American industry is already 
spending $5 billion more on modernization 
than it gets in tax depreciation allowances. 

The most involyed argument of all con- 
cerns budgets and deficits. Europeans owe 
much more of their recovery to US. deficit 
spending than to their own. Even when 
they practiced it, many European govern- 
ments managed to sell the deficit back to 
the investing public. This siphoned off sav- 
ings. 

Comparing European fiscal practice to ours 

dangerous business. When a nationalized 
airline loses money (Britain's BOAC lost 
$33.6 million last year), this shows up as 
part of the government's fiscal picture—not 
the case here. In capital expenditures, too, 
European budgets reflect greater government 
ownership of industry than is the case in 
the United States. But government owner- 
ship was a European characteristic more 
than a generation before we had reason to 
admire the European “growth rate.” 

More importantly, deficit financing, when 
practiced consistently by the United States, 
has peripheral effects it does not have when 
practiced by any one European country. 
Since the United States is the key currency 
area, the fact that its Federal budget has 
been in deficit 7 of the last 10 years ac- 
tually contributed (through funneling hard 
currency to Europe) to European recovery. 

It is precisely because the United States 
is the key currency area that our deficit 
financing has a point of diminishing return. 
The French and Swiss cashed another $137 
million of dollar paper into gold 2 weeks 
ago, touching off another round of U.S. de- 
valuation rumors in Europe. “The Ameri- 
cans,” one banker says, “have 
always believed in the soundness of the dol- 
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lar. But gold is the only thing that we 
Europeans can put our trust in.” 

This is hard-money thinking with a ven- 
geance. It may be significant that quanti- 
ties of American investment money recently 
began to show up in Switzerland again. 
Confidence does matter. So do wage costs. 

Right now organized labor is putting enor- 
mous pressure on the administration to cut 
taxes in lower income brackets to free more 
consumer buying power. At best this would 
be another “pep pin!“ —a kind of back-door 
wage increase. At worst it might compro- 
mise the more fundamental changes needed 
if American business is to compete with Eu- 
rope’s new lean, modern, full-speed-ahead 
economy. We need these to create an in- 
vestment climate of profit expectation and 
expanding job opportunities, Only then can 
we claim to have learned from Europe in 
the 1960's as much as the Europeans learned 
from us in the 1950's. 


Fear and the Fed’s Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 30, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, with 
increased conversation within the inner 
sanctum of the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment and congressional committees 
directed to the question of a possible tax 
cut, I deem it practical that we also con- 
sider the role that the Federal Reserve 
System has and will continue to have in 
the overall economic picture. I feel that 
the editorial which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal, Friday, July 27, 1962, is 
an extremely timely and thoughtful 
analysis of the role of the Federal Re- 
serve in our mounting economic crisis. I 
ask leave to insert it in the Recorp at 
this time. 

The editorial follows: 

FEAR AND THE Fep’s DILEMMA 


Since the early days of the Republic, polil- 
ticians have declaimed against tight 
money on the ground that it hurts the little 
fellow and benefits only the bankers. 

This fear of tight money led Americans 
of the 19th century to sanction issuance of 
currency by almost any bank, anywhere. 
Political campaigns were fought over issues 
such as free coinage of silver. 

Today, the politicians are no less vocal, 
though this country, with few interruptions, 
has had easy money for decades. So the Fed- 
eral Reserve System now finds itself in a 
real dilemma. 

Should the System succumb to the poli- 
ticlans and keep money easy, in the vague 
hope of somehow revving up a sluggish 
economy? It hasn't worked in the past 18 
months, but the pressure is strong. 

Or should the System tighten money in 
an effort to cut our balance-of-payments 
deficit? Easy money has led to lower in- 
terest rates here than in other countries, 
and the result has been an outflow of capi- 
tal. Higher rates here might at least slow 
the outflow. 

How did the Federal Reserve get into this 
mess? What was so attractive about easy 
money? What can easy money accomplish, 
aside from boosting our belance-of-pay- 
ments deficit? 

Well, for one thing, it can certainly aug- 
ment Inflation. During World War II, the 
vast expansion of the Federal debt, financed 
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largely by selling bonds to the banks, greatly 
expanded the money supply. Consumer de- 
mand, held in check by wartime controls, 
grew enormously. 

Thus in 1946 the stage was set for infia- 
tion. And the Federal Reserve, instead of 
combating it, began to fan the flames. Com- 
mitted to supporting the prices of Govern- 
ment bonds—a holdover from wartime fi- 
nance—the System kept money cheap and 


a big expansion of bank credit. 
was predictable, By 1951, for example, the 
Consumer Price Index stood more than 40 
percent above the 1945 level. 

With or without its inflationary impact, 
artificially easy money is an economic dis- 
tortion. In a recession the supply of money 
will usually exceed the demand, without any 
help from the monetary authorities. Busi- 
ness and consumer confidence is at low ebb, 
and people are simply more willing to save 
than invest. 

As the economy begins to pick up, demand 
for money is likely to grow faster than the 
supply. If the monetary authorities then 
inject fresh supplies of money, the normal 
working of the market is thrown out of 
whack. Interest rates are kept down, all 
right, but this discourages savers from sup- 
plying the funds needed to fuel sound eco- 
nomic growth. 

Moreover, artificially low-interest rates do 
little to spur demand. No matter how cheap 
and plentiful money may be, no businessman 
will borrow it unless he thinks he can use it 
profitably. And profits expectations are 
based far more on sales forecasts than on 
interest rates. The businessman who builds 
a new plant primarily because interest rates 
are low provides a shaky basis for business 
expansion. 

If, on the other hand, the normal work- 
ings of supply and demand begin to push up 
interest rates, everyone may benefit, even 
the little fellow. Aside from attracting 
greater quantities of savings, the rising rates 
limit the inflationary expansion of bank cred- 
it and discourage some speculative borrow- 
ers who have little to contribute to sound 
growth anyway. Inflation and speculation 
cause far more recessions than tight money. 

But the politicians insist on labeling tight 
money a fright villain. So now we 
have this curious situation where we are 
getting the bad effects of easy money but no 
zip. 

There is no easy way out of this dilemma. 
But if Washington doesn't shake off its easy 
money bias pretty soon, the country really 
may have something to be frightened about. 


A Man and a Bridge: Tribute to Late 
Senator Francis Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN REIFEL 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 30, 1962 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
weeks since his passing, many adjectives 
and superlatives have been used to de- 
scribe the life and works of the Hon- 
orable Francis Case, late Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Recently South Dakota officials held 
the ground-breaking ceremonies for a 
new bridge across the Missouri River be- 
tween Platte and Winner. It will be a 
most unusual bridge and the story cf how 
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it came into being also is a most unusual 
one. 

But even more, it is a tribute to the 
perseverance, determination and effec- 
tiveness of Senator Case whenever he 
tackled a project which he felt was justi- 
fied. 

I have just received word from the 
South Dakota Highway Commission that 


my suggestion to name this great bridge 


in Senator Case’s honor has been ac- 
cepted and this will be done upon its 
completion and dedication. In addition, 
I am hopeful that the Congress soon 
will complete action on the resolutions 
introduced to name in his honor the 
body of water which this bridge will 
span. The reservoir now is called Fort 
Randall Reservoir, after the dam which 
created the impoundment. 

Senator Case had been scheduled to 
deliver the ground-breaking ceremony 
address for the new bridge. After his 
sudden passing, it was fitting that offi- 
cials should call upon his chief South 
Dakota assistant, Mr. Harold Schuler, of 
Pierre. Mr. Schuler’s remarks outlined 
the manner in which Senator Case 
fought for this project. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include this ad- 
dress, “A Man and a Bridge,” to be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

A MAN AND A BRIDGE 
(Remarks by Harold Schuler, former assis- 
ant to the late Senator Francis Case, at 
the ground breaking of the Platte-Winner 
Bridge on July 17, 1962) 

Through the years I occasionally have 
filled in for the Senator and was always hap- 
ply to do so but today I find little happiness 
in filling in for him at his last scheduled 
appearance. 
I have been asked to review what one man 
did to make the dream of this bridge come 
true. It is not my intention to overlook any- 
one who worked to obtain this bridge. I 
know that Francis Case would want to share 
the credit with many people. 

Perhaps everyone’s part best can be de- 
scribed by the teamwork of a football team. 
The guards, tackles, fullbacks, and all have 
to cooperate to execute a play properly in 
order for the quarterback to carry the ball 
across the line. 

Senator Francis Case took the ball over 
the line and scored but with the help of 
numerous people, many of whom are here 
today. 

This, then, is the story of a man and a 
bridge which they said couldn't be built. 

It started years ago but Francis Case's 
determined part began in May of 1959 when 
he urged that the surplus bridges at Mo- 
bridge and Whitlocks Crossing be moved 
down to the Platte-Winner crossing. In his 
letter to General Itschner of the Corps of 
Engineers he said: 

“It is not an adequate or satisfactory com- 
pensation to move a river 15 miles 
downstream and thereby either feed traffic 
to out-of-State points or require the travel- 
er to retrace many extra miles.” 

But in June, General Person of the Corps 
of Engineers said it was too costly to move 
the surplus bridge and that it would be 
cheaper to build a new one. However, the 
Corps of Engineers position throughout this 
whole struggle was that the South Dakota 
Highway Commission elected not to locate a 
crossing at Wheeler but to relocate the high- 
way across the top of the Fort Randall Dam. 

“It is our position that we have discharged 
our responsibility for providing a replace- 
ment at Wheeler and therefore we cannot 
recognize any responsibility for an addi- 
tional bridge.” 
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But when everybody said “No,” that was 
usually when Francis Case really went to 
work. He began thinking about this agree- 
ment with the highway commission to 
which the corps often referred. In this file 
is a handwritten memorandum to a staff 
member in which he ordered that we must 
find and study this agreement. 

In July of 1959 he wrote to Commissioner 
Armstrong of the Bureau of Public Roads 
that he would “like copies of the memoran- 
dum between the Bureau and the State 
highway commission and I would like to 
know what responsibility the Engineers felt 
they had for providing an adequate cross- 
ing.” Armstrong replied that no such agree- 
ment was on file. 

He also wrote to the State highway com- 
mission and the then Director McKellips 
replied that their files did not show a firm 
agreement and acceptance on this point. 

Case examined the contract between the 
State and the Engineers in regard to their 
responsibilities to the State for building this 
dam which was signed April 5, 1959, by Gov- 
ernor Mickelson and Colonel Prentiss. Upon 
examination, Case said that this contract 
largely dealt with other highways and bridge 
modifications brought about by the flooding 
of the Fort Randall Reservoir, but did not 
specifically deal with the Sheeler crossing. 

Armed with this new evidence, Case wrote 
H. R. Wright of the Platte Enterprise in 
September of 1959 and said, “I will bring up 
this matter next year in the Committee 
on Public Works when we consider the omni- 
bus flood control bill.” 

In November of 1959, the State highway 
commission passed a resolution urging Fed- 
eral funds to bulld the crossing. 

On January 19, 1960, Case introduced a 
bill, S. 2860, to build a bridge at a cost of 
$6,375,000. The corps said a new one would 
cost this much but still maintained it had 
no responsibility to provide a replacement. 

In a news release on this bill Case said: 

“I have been unable to uncover any docu- 
ment indicating the former State highway 
commission had accepted the Fort Randall 
crossing as an adequate compensation for 
the loss of the Wheeler bridge.” 

Then came the massive challenge of lead- 
ing and carrying a bill through the Con- 
gress. He called for supporting evidence for 
the need of the bridge from Platte, Winner, 
Parkston, Sioux Falls, and other places. All 
was going well, but on March 1, 1960, the 
bill was dealt a big blow. 

The Bureau of the Budget gave an adverse 
report on his bill and said the crossing at 
Randall was adequate. Another heavy shell 
landed on March 25 when the Secretary of 
the Army Brucker announced that they, 
too, were opposed to the bill. 

The legislative process in Washington is 
such that when the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Army say “No” it usually means posi- 
tive death to a bill. But Francis Case began 
to work overtime on his committee and pre- 
sented all the material you people gathered 
to persuade them on the need for this bridge. 
The first ray of hope shown through on 
June 6, 1960, when the Senate Public Works 
Committee on page 162 of the omnibus flood 
control bill report said: 

“We, the committee, believe that a crossing 
at the Wheeler site is economically justified 
and the committee further believes that 
local interests should construct the neces- 
sary approaches.” 

It passed the Senate in this form. Case 
had won his first battle and praise poured in 
from this area. 

The next massive obstacle was that his 
provision was not in the House flood control 
bill and their conference had been instructed 
not to go along with this bridge. Senator 
Case, however, was a Senate conferee 50 
he began a big battle in the conference com- 
mittee to hold this bridge from falling into 
the stream. For the next couple days while 
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the flood control bill was in conference to 
iron out the differences between the two 
Houses, he had conferences with Senator 
Krrr, chairman of the committee; the Secre- 
tary of the Army; the Bureau of the Budget— 
gallantly trying to win his battle for this 
bridge, which the corps said would cost 
$6,375,000 to build. 

Finally, he and the Senator Kun had a 
last-ditch conference with Maurice Stans, 
Director of the Budget under President El- 
senhower. After a lengthy persuasion by 
Case, Maurice Stans finally said (and this 
was described by Case in a letter to H. A. 
Trevor and John Johnson, of Platte, in Sep- 
tember 1960), Can you build it for $4 or 64% 
million?” 

Oase agreed to $4.5 million because he had 
read that South Dakota Highway Engineer 
Kenneth Scurr had designed a similar bridge 
at less than planned. He assumed that 
Scurr could design this one for less and he 
was right. He also felt that the $6,750,000 
Corps of Engineers estimate was a safe figure 
and that it might not be their lowest. So, 
he gambled that it could be done and ac- 
cepted Stans’ offer. 

On June 30, 1960, the conference commit- 
tee announced that it inserted the $4.5 mil- 
lion figure but that the State must still agree 
to pay remaining costs and provide the ap- 
proaches. 

On July 14, 1960, it became the law of the 
land when President Eisenhower signed Pub- 
lic Law 86-645. 

In 1961 Case urged through Senator AN- 
Drmsonw that the approach roads be put on 
the State system so that Federal aid money 
Could be used for the approaches and the 
legislature approved the bill of Senator 
Ramey and Representative Manning for this 
Purpose, 
corps—build the bridge and the corps agreed 
neers that the State—rather than the 
5 the bridge and the Corps agreed 

that. 


A few months ago the highway commis- 
sion under Governor Gubbrud and Director 
Don Haggar let this project to contract and 
here we are today. 

As I sald earlier, it takes many people to 
Obtain and build a bridge like this, but I 
think that after this review that you will 
agree that it was Senator Francis Case who 
Carried the ball across the line to score. 

Now I wish that he could have been here 
today, He was proud of his work on this 
7 ge. Naming it after him would be very 

appropriate. He would have liked that. 

Let this bridge not only serve as a monu- 
Ment to him but let it also stand here as an 
example that the impossible can be done 
and that it takes this kind of determination 

make South Dakota a better place in 
Which to live. 


Uncle Sap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 30, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, very 
Son we expect the House Committee on 

reign Affairs to report the bill to au- 
thorize the purchase of United Nations 
bonds. Recent disclosures are begin- 
ning to cast more light on manipulation 
of funds within the U.N. I feel it is 
€sbecially appropriate at this time to in- 
sert in the Record an editorial which ap- 
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peared in today’s edition of the Chicago 
Daily Tribune. 
The editorial follows: 
UNCLE Sar 

State Department testimony in support of 
Mr. Kennedy’s appeal for authority to buy 
$100 million in United Nations bonds to tide 
the organization over a financial crisis aris- 
ing from its military intervention in the 
Congo discloses this: 

1, Without waiting for any authorization 
to buy bonds, the U.S. Government has 
voluntarily given U.N. $215 million from 
foreign aid appropriations to keep it out of 
bankruptcy. 

2. Upon pocketing these American funds, 
the U.N, then voted remission of a major 
share of assessments against a large number 
of member nations for support of the Congo 
operation. 

3. The effect of this was to use the Amer- 
ican handout to subsidize numerous U.N. 
members which are either hostile to the 
United States or indifferent to its foreign 
policy goals. 

4. The total kicked back to these nations 
at the expense of the American taxpayer was 
$11,400,800. Thus Castro's Communist Cuba 
was provided with a gift of $140,800 at 
American expense; Poland, a Soviet satellite, 
with $512,000; Communist Yugoslavia with 
$243,000, and “neutralist” India with $140,800. 

5. Some of the beneficiaries were dead- 
beats which had failed to pay their assess- 
ments of maintaining the U.N. peacekeeping 
forces in the Congo and the Gaza strip. 
Among them were Poland and India. Thus, 
in effect, they were rewarded for dodging 
their share of the burden. 

This all but unbelievable story was con- 
firmed in testimony before a panel of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee by Har- 
lan Cleveland, Assistant Secretary of State 
for International Affairs, who appeared in 
support of Mr. Kennedy's bond buying 
scheme. Cleveland did not volunteer the 
information. It was dragged out of him. 

Even Democratic supporters of the Ken- 
nedy proposal were stunned. That's enough 
to kill the bill right now," said Representa- 
tive Hays, of Ohio. “How can we vote for 
this bill now?” asked Representative 
ZABLOCKI, Of Wisconsin. A Republican, Rep- 
resentative Apatr, of Indiana, observed that 
the State Department seemed content that 
the United States should pick up the check 
for all comers. 

Practices of this kind, which are on their 
face the height of irresponsibility, certainly 
should put Congress on guard not only 
against the bond buying device but against 
the whole reckless dissipation of tax money 
in foreign aid, for it is from this source that 
the money paid out by UN. In gratuities to 
its delinquents came. 

Cleveland's bland admission that the Goy- 
ernment cheerfully allows itself to be played 
for a patsy puts in a stranger light than ever 
the charade enacted last week before the 
World Court. The United States had pressed 
this tribunal for an advisory opinion whether 
U.N. special assessments for the Congo were 
as binding upon the membership as the con- 
tributions for ordinary expenses of U.N. The 
Court decreed that they were. 

This ruling was sought by the Kennedy ad- 
ministration as evidence that, with all mem- 
bers required to pay, the investment in bonds 
would be safe. But now we know that the 
U.N. has rewarded its deadbeats for not pay- 
ing, so that the Court's opinion is reduced to 
mere window dressing. In addition, Cleve- 
land kept referring to the bonds as “stop- 
gap aid.” What that means is that the State 

ent regards the bond purchase as 
the first drop in the bucket in a never-end- 
ing process to U.N. going, which will 
require, not buckets, but barrels of American 
cash. 
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In Opposition to Bonus for World War 1 
Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 30, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include a letter addressed by 
Charles A. McCarthy, past national 
commander, 1959-60, of Veterans of 
World War I, USA, Inc., to the present 
National Commander John Bashara, Sr. 

The text of the letter follows: 

Jury 25, 1962. 
JOHN BASHARA, Sr., 
National Commander, 
Washington, D.C. 

Commander BASHARA: It is as a past na- 
tional commander of this organization con- 
gressionally chartered on July 18, 1959, that 
I address this letter to you. : 

It had been my hope that the organiza- 
tion of those who served in uniform in 1917 
18, who had become a minority in the older 
established groups, would be of historical 
significance. It had been my belief that the 
objects and purposes, as specified in that 
charter, would be taken seriously and an 
organization comparable to the GAR or the 
United Spanish War Veterans, would be 
built to commemorate our services. 

I believed in, and strived to fulfill, the 
pledges contained in that charter, that the 
organization was to be “patriotic, fraternal, 
historical, and educational,” that it was to 
“provide for their mutual benefit, pleasure 
and amusement.” That it was to “keep alive 
friendships and memories of World War I 
and venerate the memory of their honored 
dead. * * * To cooperate to the fullest ex- 
tent and in a barmonious manner with all 
veterans organimations to the end that the 
best interests of all veterans of all Wars 
may best be served. To collate, préserve, and 
encourage the study of historical episodes, 
chronicles, mementos, and events pertaining 
to World War I. To uphold the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, * * * to fight 
unceasingly for our national security.” 

In prostitution of the fine pledge to co- 
operate to the fullest extent and in a har- 
monious manner with all veterans organi- 
zations, there has been a continuing bitter 
assault upon the older groups. In direct con- 
trast with the pledge that it was to be pa- 
triotic,” the organization has developed into 
an outright “pension lobby” and is contrib- 
uting nothing toward national welfare, 

The claimed “‘fraternalism” is contradicted 
by the flood of abusive letters by members 
against members and upon the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee and its chairman. 

As to historical,“ the efforts that were 
directed toward this pledge was derislvely 
condemned as “ from the pension 
drive” and the most derogatory demonstra- 
tion obtains at the moment in the ruthless 
attempts to circumvent the regular commit- 
tee procedure of the P 

The Pension Act of 1959, Public Law 86- 
211, is basic to all veterans benefits. Pres- 
sure lobbying, discharge petition, and the 
abusive letters to the Members of Congress, 
can preclude favorable action on promised 
amendments to that law, or increased bene- 
fits to service-connected disabled veterans. 
Furthermore, these ill-advised policies have 
incited adverse criticism and denouncement 
by the Nation's press and has alienated co- 
operation and friendship of the other yet- 
erans organizations, 
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As a member of the American Legion, DAV, 
VFW, and the Marine Corps League, it is my 
firm conviction that this organization of 
aged veterans of the First World War has 
failed in its objects and purposes. There- 
fore, if there is no proof that this organi- 
zation will abide by its charter requirements, 
self-respect requires my ending all afilia- 
tion with an organization of those who de- 
serve a finer memorial. 

Patriotically yours, 
CHARLES A. MCCARTHY, 
Past National Commander, 1959-60. 


Progress Report of the White House 
Committee on Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 30, 1962 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
President Kennedy was campaigning for 
the high office he now holds, he stated: 

One of the great challenges of the sixties 
will be to strengthen the small independent 
businessman the large business 
units which threaten to crowd him from 


stroying this historic cornerstone of our free 
enterprise system. 


Those of us who plead the cause of 
small business do not seek special priy- 
ileges for that vital segment of our econ- 
omy. Instead, we seek to have the Gov- 
ernment balance the scales so that small 
business can compete on equal terms 
with all others. Inasmuch as small bus- 
iness comprises 95 percent of the entire 
business population, the importance of 
maintaining its economic health is read- 
ily apparent. 

One year ago, President Kennedy cre- 
ated the White House Committee on 
Small Business to implement the de- 
clared policy of the Congress that the 
Government should aid, counsel, assist, 
and protect, insofar as is possible, the 
interests of small business. We now have 
the benefit of its first efforts in the form 
of specific recommendations whereby 
the Federal Government can enhance 
the future growth and prosperity of 
small firms, 

As chairman of the Select Committee 
on Small Business of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I wish to most heartily 
endorse these recommendations and 
commend the President and the White 
House Committee for their efforts. Be- 
cause of the importance of this Commit- 
tee and the results thus far achieved by 
it, I vish to invite my colleagues’ atten- 
tion to its progress report which follows: 
Procress REPORT TO THE PrestIpENT—ACTIVI- 

TIES AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE WHITE 

HOUSE COMMITTEE on SMALL BUSINESS, 

June 1962 

SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 
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has the approval of all members of the Com- 
mittee, 


Respectfully, 
JOHN E. HORNE, 
Chairman, White House Committee on 
Small Business. 

(Department of Commerce, Department of 
Defense, Department of Justice, Department 
of Labor, Department of the Treasury, 
Bureau of the Budget, Council of Economic 
Advisers, Federal Trade Commission, General 
Services Administration, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Small Business Administra- 
tion.) 


THe Warre House, 
Washington. 
Hon. JOHN E. HORNE, 
Chairman, White House Committee on Busi- 
’ ness, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is with great in- 
terest and deep gratitude that I have received 
and read this report on the studies, evalua- 
tions, and recommendations of the White 
House Committee on Small Business, sum- 
marizing the Committee’s first year of ac- 
tivity. The Committee has carefully noted 
the historic contribution of small businesses 
to our economy and the serious obstacles 
which they now face, and has made a number 
of significant observations as to the areas in 
which the Federal Government can enhance 
the future growth and prosperity of these 
small firms. 

This administration is determined to in- 
sure a strong, diversified foundation of 
healthy small firms; to expand the markets 
for American enterprises; to preserve a sys- 
tem of free and open competition, and to 
develop constructive policies and programs in 
behalf of the small business community, 
The deliberations of this Committee vividly 
demonstrate that determination. 

The recommendations contained in this 
Committee report outline specific measures 
whereby the Federal Government can foster 
and encourage small business enterprises, 
thus strengthening the entire economy. 
You may be assured that these proposals 
will play a significant role in this adminis- 
tration’s planning. At the same time, your 
report should encourage the small business- 
man to help provide the leadership and initi- 
ative for America’s economic growth in the 
years ahead. 

Sincerely, 
Joun F. KENNEDY. 


INTRODUCTION 

One year ago, the President announced the 
creation of the White House Committee on 
Small Business, The membership of the 
Committee is comprised of representatives 
of those d mts and agencies within 
the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment whose activities most directly affect the 
small business community. 

In his statement, the President left no 
doubt that the administration considers the 
role of small business a vital one in the 
national economy. The rate of economic 
growth essential to a sustained recovery can 
be achieved, he asserted, “only if the small 
business segment of the economy, which 
comprises 95 percent of all businesses in the 
United States, is vigorous and healthy.” 

The Committee was directed, first, to make 
a careful evaluation of existing p ams 
of the Federal Government with the aim of 
strengthening and refining them. “Through 
the Committee,” the President stated, “the 
Government's many efforts to foster and 
encourage small business enterprise should 
be closely coordinated to the end that they 
may be made as effective as possible.” 

Beyond this, the President made it clear 
that he looks “to the newly formed White 
House Committee on Small Business to pro- 
vide the leadership in Government that is 
required to develop new, constructive poli- 
cies and programs in behalf of small busi- 
ness.“ The Committee is expected, said the 
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President, to “generate new ideas, new ap- 
proaches to overcome obstacles that may im- 
pede small business growth.” 

In addition to offering guidance in the 
shaping of Federal policy, it was anticipated 
that the Committee would exercise a role in 
kindling the initiative and incentive of the 
small business community itself. As the 
President observed, “This Committee has 
great responsibility—and a corresponding 
great opportunity. From this Committee 
should come the leadership necessary to stir 
the ation and reawaken the energy 
and daring of the individual small business- 
man.“ 

For the past year, the Committee has en- 
gaged in a process of study and discussion, 
of evaluation and recommendation. This 
report summarizes the Committee's first year 
of activity. 


SMALL BUSINESS AND THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


One of the first tasks which the Commit- 
tee set for itself was to reexamine the con- 
tributions of small business to the Ameri- 
can economy and to evaluate the policies of 
the Federal Government designed to enhance 
those contributions. In a study submitted 
to the President, the Committee has sum- 
marized its conclusions. In brief form, the 
study undertakes to review the contribu- 
tions and values of small business, the ob- 
stacles it faces, and the areas in which the 
Federal Government can play a helpful and 
legitimate role in assisting small business 


to prosper, These are the highlights of the 
study- 
The social and economic value of small 


business 


The existence of a large number of small 
independent businesses helps to preserve 
competition, thus insuring increased effi- 
ciency and high quality and reasonable prices 
for consumers, As the Committee concluded, 
“If we accept as our objective a system in 
which the decisions of the marketplace are 
dictated by the selective mechanism of com- 
petition rather than by the exertion of eco- 
nomic power, our principal goal must be to 
preserve competition, It seems clear that 
the existence of a healthy small business 
community substantially increases the likeli- 
hood of maintaining a system in which free 
and open competition provides the basis for 
economic decisions.” 

A large number of small independent busi- 
nesses decreases the likelihood of excessive 
economic and political control. The Com- 
mittee observed, “A truly open society in 
which equality of opportunity is actively 
encouraged is characterized by the distri- 
bution of economic power among several ele- 
ments of the business population and by 
the diffusion of political power to a broad 
range of the citizenry. A disproportionate 
amount of economic power leads with dis- 
tressing regularity to a grossly unequal 
distribution of political power.” 

Small business offers opportunity for the 
expression and growth of initia- 
tive and individual judgment. The Justice 
Department succinctly summarized the con- 
clusions of the study: “It is the theory of 
our society that the maximum degree of in- 
dividual freedom to make choices and ex- 
ercise judgment will afford the greatest op- 
portunity for individual initiative and ex- 
pression and, by those means, secure to 
society the maximum contribution of all. 
A system which limits the opportunities for 
economic activity or determination by the 
individual may very well be losing a good 
deal of ability and talent.” 

Small business is frequently the source of 
new products and new methods. The com- 
mittee’s examination of the major inventive 
contributions of this century led it to the 
conclusion that the small business com- 
munity is “a vast seedbed for technological 
development and innovations.” Finding the 
contribution of small business in the fleld 
of inventions to be of “overwhelming sig- 
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nificance,” the study concluded that “the 
benefits to the Nation of retaining and ex- 
panding this inventive force are obvious.“ 

Small business constitutes a large and di- 
versified source of employment opportuni- 
ties. Approximately one-half of total non- 
agricultural employment falls within the 
broad concept of small business in the 
United States. This broad range offers to 
& worker not only a depth, but also a con- 
siderable variety of employment opportuni- 
ties. Im addition, small business provides 
Opportunities for continued contributions by 
those who may be unemploysble under the 
rigid requirements of many large organiza- 
tions. Further, in times of national emer- 
gency, the Nation benefits from the fact that 
Small businesses constitute a vast and 
Widely dispersed source of personnel, facili- 
ties, and materials. 

Certain services essential to the economy 
can be performed best by small business. 
The committee concluded that in some in- 
Stances small business has an actual ad- 
Vantage over large business in technical effi- 
ciency, “A number of factors—some Inher- 
€nt in the size aspect itself and others the 
result of fairly recent developments in tech- 
Nology—contribute to a peculiarly effective 
Tole which small business can play in the 
National economy,” the committee noted. 
The particular attributes of small business 
Which contribute to this role include its 
Strength in personal service, specialization, 
adaptability, and inventiveness. 

The role of the Federal Government 


Despite the significant contributions of 
Small business to the economy, the commit- 
tee observed, “the balance between large and 
Small business is, from the point of view 
ot the small businessman, generally a pre- 
carious one. The Congress has wisely recog- 
Rized this fact, and has attempted in several 
areas to guard against the possibility of an 
imbalance. The committee believes that 
the Federal Government has a legitimate 
Concern in maintaining this balance in such 
& way as best to serve the national interest.” 

The committee therefore turned its at- 
tention to an analysis of the factors which 
tend to limit the role of small business in 
dur economy, and to some suggested guide- 
Unes for the development of a positive pol- 
icy toward small business. 

The Committee asserted {ts “basic relief 
that the competitive market mechanism, if 
Stven a chance, will produce a socially de- 
Sirable result in the long run in most mar- 
kets, Our concern is that the competitive 
Mechanism will not be allowed to work and, 
im particular, that the salutory competition 
Of small firms and of new firms will be un- 
@uly restricted.” 

Two types of limitations on the participa- 

of small business in our economic life 
are noted in the study. The first type is 
t arising from an inadequacy or ineffi- 
Slency within the small firm itself. This 
may properly be referred to as a real cost 
Vantage of small business—as, for ex- 
ample, those cases in which the actual re- 
to produce a particular product or 
Service are greater in a small firm than in 
a large one. Another type of disadvantage 
Of small business is the institutional barrier 
the participation of small firms in our 
fconomic life. This may arise either through 
intentional exclusion of small firms from 
ti markets by the individual or collec- 
ve action of other organizations, or through 
routine conduct of affairs so as to favor 

e firms over small ones. 
upon its analysis of the differing 
implications of these two forms of barriers 
Small business success, the Committee 
concluded: An important element of a posi- 
ve Leona toward small business is the 

on iscrimina 
Sali Arne of d tion against the 
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A second element should be an effort to 
enable small firms to help themselves, both 
in the direction of better internal man- 
agement and in group activities which will 
achieve some of the advantages of larger 
scale operations while maintaining the in- 
dependence of the small firm. 

In conclusion, the Committee affirmed that 
it is in the public interest to support pol- 
icies which create equal opportunity in the 
market and which create a climate in which 
efficient small firms can be born and grow 
in activities to which they are well suited. 
As the Committee observed, “It is our opinion 
that there are a substantial number of ways 
in which the participation of small business 
in the economy can be significantly in- 
creased, and dynamic competition of the 
economy thereby strengthened, without in- 
curring significant real or money costs. Let 
it be emphasized that we have no interest 
in increasing the number of uneconomic 
small firms in the economy. * * * Such an 
exercise would be futile and irresponsible. 
We do, however, have a strong interest in 
increasing the entrance opportunities and 
survival rates for small firms. We believe 
that in many instances this can be accom- 
plished by the removal of institutional bar- 
riers to small business success and to the 
improvement of small business. performance 
in an open, competitive economy.” 

“Small Business in the American Econ- 
omy" White House Committee on Small Bus- 
iness, May 1962. 

RECOMMENDATION OF THE COMMITTEE 


Based upon its studies during the past 
year, the Committee believes that these are 
the problem areas presently facing small 
business: 

1. Market structure or competitive condi- 
tions as they affect equality of economic 


opportunity. 

2. The adequacy of managerial ability and 
experience, and the awareness of informa- 
tion available to small business. 

3. The ability of small business to obtain 
capital on reasonable terms. 

4. A consideration of the place of small 
business in governmental programs and ac- 
tivities, 

It is to these areas that the Committee has 
directed its attention during the past year. 

The procedure which the Committee has 
used in studying these problems has varied. 
In some cases, ad hoc study groups were 
appointed to evaluate a problem and to make 
recommendations as to the most effective 
disposition. In other cases, authorities from 
other Government agencies or from outside 
sources have appeared before the Commit- 
tee in a consultative capacity. In still other 
cases members, whose area of responsibility 
included the problem under discussion, were 
assigned responsibility for develop- 
ing the material necessary for a decision by 
the Committee. 

1. Market structures or competitive condi- 
tions as they affect equality of economic 
opportunity 
A. Expediting the investigation of unfair 

trade practices: When faced with an unfair 

trade practice on the part of a competitor, 
the typical small businessman is likely to 
be uncertain as to the most effective means 
of redress. Since the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has only 10 field offices, he may well 
be at a considerable distance from the near- 
est representative of that agency. To ex- 
pedite action on complaints of unfair trade 
practice, the Small Business Administration 
and the Federal Trade Commission, on the 
basis of a Committee recommendation, have 
entered into an agreement designed to make 
it more conyenient for the small business- 
man to file his complaint and to speed the 
handling of such communications. SBA 
field offices located in 60 cities throughout 
the country will now accept such complaints 
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and forward them directly to FTC head- 
quarters in Washington for appropriate 


This innovation, halled in the House of 
Representatives as “a reform in the admin- 
istration of unfair trade practice com- 
plaints,” has already shown promise as a 
means of speeding and improving a process 
which in the past has frequently been slow 
and ineffective. 

B. Authorizing the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to issue temporary cease-and-desist or- 
ders: Despite efforts on the part of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to remedy the prob- 
lem, law enforcement by the FTC has been 
frustrated by delays and by an increasing 
backlog of cases. The Committee concluded 
that “protection of the competitive system 
and the place of small business in that sys- 
tem requires that the inevitable delays in 
litigation shall not be employed to permit 
the continuance of the very practices against 
which the FTC Act and the antitrust laws 
have been enacted.” Unless the practices 
which theh FTC alleges to be violative of the 
law can be stopped while their legality is 
finally determined, the litigation may prove 
futile. The small businessman who is the 
victim of the practices may well have been 


protect and assist small business, the Com- 
mittee therefore recommended to the Presi- 
dent that he give full support to the objec- 
tives of pending legislation providing for 
issuance of temporary cease-and-desist or- 
ders by the Federal Trade Commission. 

Shortly thereafter the President expressed 
his strong support for such legislation. 
Noting that the White House Committee had 
studied the proposed measure and recom- 
mended its approval, the President concluded 
that such legislation “will provide essential 
protection for small businessmen and thus 
strengthen competition throughout the Na- 
tion's economy.” 

The Committee reaffirms its endorsement 
of this proposed legislation. 

O. Strengthening the power of documen- 
tary demand: The Committee studied pend- 
ing legislation empowering the Attorney Gen- 
eral to compel the production of documen- 
tary evidence in civil antitrust investigations 
and concluded that such legislation would 
be a significant assistance to small business. 
The Committee advised the President that 
“it is frequently the case that remedial legal 
action comes too late to be of any assistance 
to the businessman who is the victim of 
anticompetitive practices. Legislation of 
this character would allow the Department 
of Justice to proceed with the speed which 
is mecessary in order to enforce antitrust 
laws. In this regard, such legislation con- 
tributes to the welfare of small business.” 

The bill has now been passed in somewhat 
differing forms by both Houses of Congress, 
and has been referred to conference for the 
reconciliation of the differences. 

2. The adequacy of manogerial ability and 
experience, and the awareness of infor- 
mation available to small business 
A. Increased liaison between the Small 

Business Administration and other Govern- 

ment agencies: One of the Committee’s 

earliest recommendations was for the insti- 
tution of more effective liaison between SBA 
and the other agencies represented on the 

Committee. Working relationships on a con- 

tinuing basis have now been developed along 

the lines recommended by the Committee. 

Among the relationships established have 

been those with the Department of Com- 

merce's Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration, Office of Distribution, and 

Office of Technical Services; the Department 

of Labor, to channel workers to small busi- 

nesses and to make available to small busi- 
ness the facilitics of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security; the Department of Defense, 
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to encourage small firms to organize pools 
and joint ventures for the purpose of en- 
gaging in research and development; the 
Area Redevelopment Administration, to gear 
the programs of ARA to small business, and 
the Urban Renewal Administration, to en- 
courage and assist local officers to extend 
technical relocation services to displaced 
businesses and to encourage local agencies 
to consider the impact on small business in 
the delineation of urban renewal areas. 

B. Tax guidance for small businessmen: 
The Committee recommended that the Small 
Business Administration and the Internal 
Revenue Service jointly explore the feasibil- 
ity of conducting tax clinics for small busi- 
nessmen. The first two such clinics have 
now been conducted, in conjunction with 
Syracuse and Bradley Universities, and were 
enthusiastically received. The purpose of 
the clinics is to alert small businessmen to 
the tax aspects of managerial decisions. It 
is expected that the two agencies will ex- 
pand the program considerably in the com- 
ing months. 

C. Antitrust guidance for small business- 
men: It is the belief of the Committee that 
Many small businessmen are not adequately 
familiar with laws relating to antitrust vio- 
lations and unfair trade practices. The 
Committee therefore recommends that the 
Department of Justice, the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Small Business Adminis- 
tration explore the feasibility of conducting 
legal clinics devoted exclusively to an exam- 
ination of these laws, the remedies provided 
thereunder, and the impact of these statutes 
upon small business. 

D. Expanding the role of small business 
in foreign trade: The Committee recom- 
mended that the Department of Commerce 
and the Small Business Administration de- 
vise a program for providing advisory assist- 
ance to individual small business firms, in- 
forming them of the possibilities in the field 
of foreign trade. The two agencies have now 
developed coordinated programs to avoid du- 
Plication of effort in this area. The Com- 
merce Department is responsible for the act- 
ual servicing of the technical needs of busi- 
ness in the development of trade opportuni- 
ties. The SBA's activities to increase inter- 
est in exporting include conferences, meet- 
ings, courses, publications, research, counsel- 
ing and the stimulation of small business 
participation in trade fairs, centers, and 
missions. 

In addition, SBA and FTC are examining 
the antitrust exemptions under the Webb- 
Pomerene Act and evaluating the adequacy 
of the existing provisions. 

E. Managerial assistance to small busi- 
ness: The Committee examined the avail- 
ability and use of managerial information 
and guidance for the small businessman. 
The Committee concluded that there is a 
need for more such information and guid- 
ance, and that the smal! business community 
is as yet largely unaware of the services 
which are available. The programs of the 
Small Business Administration in this regard 
were discussed and evaluated. The Commit- 
tee endorses these management programs 
and recommends that they be given greater 
emphasis. 

3. The ability of small business to obtain 
capital on reasonable terms 


A. A program of guaranteed leases: A re- 
curring complaint of small retailers is their 
inability to obtain leases in desirable loca- 
tions. Small concerns are in many cases 
precluded from acquiring prime space in 
such areas as shopping centers, downtown 
locations, and industrial parks. It is as- 
serted that in some cases financiers of such 
developments require that tenants have a 
credit rating beyond the potential of most 
small businesses. It is further alleged that 
other landlords or promoters are reluctant 
to make space available to small concerns, 
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since such leases do not provide a basis for 
financing. One method proposed for over- 
coming this resistance is to guarantee the 
rental of a small business, thus enabling 


sidered the proposal of a guaranteed lease 
program by the Federal Government, and 
has taken the matter under advisement. 

B. Tax proposals to facilitate expansion 
and modernization: Small business has tra- 
ditionally found difficulty in obtaining out- 
side capital to provide for expansion and 
modernization of facilities. This difficulty 
is aggravated by inadequate tax treatment 
of the use of internal funds for such pur- 
poses. The Committee studied a number of 
proposals, directed at the latter problem, in- 
cluding the investment tax credit contained 
in the proposed Revenue Act of 1962. The 
Committee endorses the credit as a particu- 
larly attractive means of stimulating the 
growth, stability, and vigor of small business 
in the American economy. A position paper, 
explaining the salutary effect the proposal 
would have upon small business, has been 
prepared and distributed by the Committee 
to appropriate sources, 

C. A simplified method of financial assist- 
ance to smali business: The Committee 
recommended, and the Small Business Ad- 
ministration subsequently adopted, a sim- 
plified bank loan participation plan. The 


ticipation in SBA’s by 
minimizing the paperwork required in 
processing a loan and by relying on the 


bank itself for credit guidance. Use of the 
plan has resulted in a greater flow of private 
lending funds to small businesses, increasing 
and expediting assistance to a greater num- 
ber of small businesses. The acceptance of 
the plan by banks was almost immediate, 
and has continued at a gratifyingly high 
rate. 


4. The place of small business in govern- 
mental programs and activities 

A. Familiarizing the small businessman 
with the services of the Federal Govern- 
ment: The Committee, together with the 
Senate Select Committee on Small Business 
and the Small Business Administration, has 
cosponsored a publication entitled “Federal 
Handbook for Small Business.” Designed to 
bring together the various activities per- 


financial 
and technical assistance, Government sales 
and procurement, foreign trade, labor-man- 
agement relations, research and marketing 
assistance, taxes, unfair trade practices, and 
other matters of concern to the small busi- 
ness community. About 80,000 copies are 
being printed and will be distributed to small 
businessmen throughout the country. 

B. Avoiding duplication of effort in pro- 
viding services to small business: The Com- 
mittee has studied the variety of services 
available to small businessmen and concludes 
that the Small Business Administration has 
come to be regarded by the small business 
community as its spokesman within the 
Government. It is the consensus of the 
Committee that the SBA, in accordance with 
the act creating it, should be encouraged to 
continue its educational programs and pur- 
sue vigorously its activities in behalf of 
small business. The Committee further con- 
cludes that the most direct way in which 
assistance to small business can be carried 
out with maximum effectiveness and a mini- 
mum of duplication is by a clear recognition 
of the SBA as the appropriate agency to serve 
as a center of information on Government 
services available to small business. 

C. The place of small business in a pro- 
gram of Government procurement: The Com- 
mittce is presently concluding a study of the 
impact of Government procurement pro- 
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grams upon small business. The particular 
focus of the Committee has been upon the 
weapons system method of procurement, but 
the implications of the study will extend 
beyond that subject. It is hoped that the 
study will result in a number of recommen- 
dations for revisions in the existing Govern- 
ment procurement programs. When he ap- 
pointed the Committee, the President direct- 
ed the organization “to devise means for 
assuring small business a larger share of 
Government contracts and subcontracts." It 
is hoped that the study now being completed 
will make a significant contribution toward 
that objective. 

D. Small business set-asides. The set- 
aside program, authorized by the Small Busi- 
ness Act, provides in essence for limiting 
those who may bid on procurement con- 
tracts to small firms in cases where there is 
reasonable expectation that bids or proposals 
will be obtained from a sufficient number of 
responsible small business concerns so that 
awards will be made at reasonable prices. 
The Committee has studied the program and 
found it to be a useful tool in fulfilling the 
policy of Congress that a fair proportion of 
the total * * * contracts and subcontracts 
for property and services for the Govern- 
ment” shall be placed with smali business 
firms. The Committee feels that the pres- 
ent program should be continued substan- 
tially as it is, adding to it only through 
education and emphasis. Particular atten- 
tion was devoted to the allegation that the 
cost to the Government under a set-aside 

exceeds the price which would be 
paid if the program were not in effect. 
While acknowledging the possibility of a 
slightly higher price in a particular procure- 
ment, the Committee affirms its belief that 
the overall set-aside program contributes to 
the likelihood of continuing the small bust- 
ness competition which is essential in achiev- 
ing substantially lower prices in the long 
run. 

CONCLUSION 


President Kennedy has said that “one of 
the great challenges of the 1960's will be to 
strengthen the small independent business- 
man.” The last year has witnessed a num- 
ber of significant steps to meet that chal- 
lenge. 

As is typically the case, the small business- 
man was the first to be hit and the last to 
recover from the 1960 downturn in the econ- 
omy. The last several years have seen a 
steady increase in the rate of business fall- 
ures recorded. The total number of busi- 
ness bankruptcy cases filed with the courts 
in the last fiscal year was well above the 
level during the last decade, 

But, by the end of 1961, small business 
appeared to be making a recovery of its own. 
Growth of the business population, slowed 
during the recession, has accelerated in re- 
cent months. In the second and third quar- 
ters of 1961, the number of businesses in 
operation increased by 15,000 in each quarter 
compared with increases of 10,000 in the first 
quarter of the year and only 5,000 in the 
fourth quarter of 1960. By the end of the 
third quarter of 1961 the business popula- 
tion had reached a new high of 4,775,000 
firms of which approximately 4½ million 
were small businesses. For the year 1962 
to date, business failures have been about 
5 percent lower than last year. 

It will require concerted effort on the part 
of private industry as well as the Govern- 
ment to assure that small business retains 
its place in the American economy in the 
years ahead. The impact of the recessions 
of the 1950's has been most severe on small 
business. The problems connected with 
launching and operating a small business 
have become more difficult in the last several 
years. Mounting costs, intensified domestic 
and foreign competition, improved methods— 
all these have contributed to a need for high 
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levels of managerial and technical knowl- 
edge, as well as for sufficient funds. 

In order to strengthen the competitive 
position of small businesses, the committee 
believes that it is necessary to insure free 
entry into the marketplace; to preserve 
equality of economic opportunity for those 
already established; to supply appropriate 
information and assistance to individuals 
who desire to establish new businesses; to 
augment existing sources of equity and long- 
term capital, and to preserve to small busi- 
ness a fair and equitable place in the pro- 
grams and policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In the past year several steps have been 
taken in this direction. An increase in the 
revolving fund authorization of the Small 
Business Administration was effected by an 
an amendment to the Small Business Act. 
That agency has virtually doubled its serv- 
ices, most notably in the field of business 
loans. The Small Business Investment Com- 
pany program has made a significant con- 
tribution toward channeling the flow of pri- 
vate funds to small business, A small busi- 
hess subcontratcing program provided for 
in the 1961 amendments to the Small Busi- 
ness Act has been developed cooperatively 
by the Small Business Administration, the 
Department of Defense and the General 
Services Administration with a view toward 
expanding the share of subcontracts under 
Government prime contracts received by 
Small business. The President's order that 
the small business share of military pur- 
Chases be increased by 10 percent is a prom- 
ising beginning. The Department of Justice 
&nd the Federal Trade Commission have 
Stepped up their efforts to deter and control 
anticompetitive practices. 

But much remains to be done. In a so- 
Clety in which so many voices are raised in 
their own behalf, a continuing evaluation 
Of the position of small business is essential. 
Certainly, no such appraisal can be complete 
Without a careful study of the role of the 
Federal Government in assisting small busi- 
Ness to grow and prosper. It is the com- 
mittees hope that its recommendations to 
date will make a significant contribution 
toward such an evaluation, and that its 
recommendations in the coming months will 
&ugment that contribution. 


Favorable Action Urged for World War I 
Veterans Pension Dill 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
World War I veterans’ pension bill, H.R. 
3745, is still pending. Its discharge peti- 
tion lacks a very few signatures. I want 
to see it get them. : 

World War I was a long time ago—an 
old-fashioned war in a bygone era fought 

forgotten Americans, In short, a page 
Of history vaguely remembered and no 
longer important. But those who do re- 
Member it, only too well, are very impor- 
tant to this country. They are the vet- 
erans who fought this war and who first 
Braphically demonstrated American de- 
tion to resist aggression any- 
Where in the world, a determination that 
continue to live by. They are now old 
men, many in need of help, but their re- 
Ward is callous indifference. 
ir reaction to the rebuff of their 
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fellow citizens and Members of Congress 
is well expressed in the following letter 
from Capt. James R. Nichols, of the 
famed 82d Division, AEF. It is a 
worthy reminder to us all. 

Wasxincton, D.C. 

July 25, 1962. 

National Commander Joux BASHARA, 
Veterans of World War I, USA, Inc., 
Washington, D.C, 

Dran COMMANDER BasHara: Lately I have 
read editorials in a few newspapers by mis- 
guided and uninformed editors, viciously 
criticising World War I veterans who now 
average nearly 70 years of age, for applying 
for a pension. They also attempt to create 
the myth in the public mind that these old 
men are well to do, and are merely trying 
fora grab. For shame to them. 

Combat veterans of World War I fought on 
some of the bloodiest battlefields in the 
history of the United States. Day after day 
for a month or more in the Argonne Woods 
alone, they fought day and night under 
poison gas, and perfectly hellish conditions. 
Two breaths of phosgene gas did the job. 
The gas masks were crude, uncomfortable 
things wherein the eye glasses fogged up in 
a couple of minutes, and then men stumbled 
along in the mud blind, sometimes fighting 
hand to hand, and deaf as well, because both 
sides threw everything they could throw, and 
there was a constant explosion and 
concussion, 

We found American and German soldiers 
lying dead, each with their bayonets driven 
through the body of the other. The fields 
were covered with the dead, standing in holes, 
kneeling and some lying where they fell. 
The sweet sickening smell of death got into 
your hair, nose, and clothes, and overhung 
the’ fields like a pall. There was no blood 
plasma, no walkie-talkie radios. Men had 
to run back and across to carry messages 
through the bullets and shellfire. Many 
never made it. Where was Henry J. Taylor, 
columnist for United Features Syndicate, 
then? As our vilifier, what is his combat 
record? 

The United States, th these men, 
brought victory to a war that Ludendorf had 
just about won. He got to within 18 miles 
of Paris. The French Government had 
moved to Bordeau ready to take it on the 
lam, and some of our infantry were rushed 
into Reserve at Amiens 10 days after they 
left New York. British officers told me on 
arrival that we were too late, and were just 
war prolongers, Now these same veterans 
are called grabbers and racketeers. The 82d 
Division, of which I was a member, had re- 
ceived full replacements after St.Miheil. We 
came out of the Argonne with less than 500 
men per regiment in some cases, with lieu- 


fought like devils. Orders we captured, 
commanded them to stop the Americans 
right there at all costs—they really tried. 

The men in my outfit were about 90 per- 
cent of Polish, Italian, Irish and other ex- 
tractions. Bartenders, coal miners, mule 
drivers, and common laborers. They were, 
and usually are, the real battlefield fighting 
men. They learn quickly, and were soon 
converted into tough, efficient fighting men. 
They accepted the terrible hardships, the ex- 
posure, the food or lack of it, along with the 
fighting and dying as all in the day's work. 
The object was to win, and this they did. 

These type of men, as a rule, don’t be- 
come wealthy men. Wages were small in 
those days, and when they got home—those 
that did—they did well to make a living and 
raise their families. They also had to go 
through 4 or 5 years of the worst depres- 
sion the United States ever encountered, 
when they had children to feed. Many of 
them today are old, and in need, and de- 
serve the pension requested. Some of my 
own men have written to me, and some I 
have been able to help. 
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Veterans of the Spanish-American War 
have been drawing pensions of $100 a month 
for ycars. Before them, Civil War veterans 


II came home, and received assistance in 
buying a home, elimination of downpay- 
; they also were offered college edu- 
cations which run into money. We received 
nothing but a ticket home. Later the Con- 
gress voted a bonus of $400, and a great many 
of us were opposed to that. We were young 
and able to work. At 70, it is different, very 
different. Some have suffered reverses, some 
have been sick, and getting a job is out of 
the question. Still these men would like to 
hold their head up rather than be kicked 
around, and that is why they need this pen- 
sion. 

Now as to cost. At present a great per- 
centage of World War I vets are dead and 
110,000 a year are now dying. Most men 
never liye to be 80, and from now on the 
death rate increases at a rapid rate. We 
have been giving away billions of dollars 
in foreign aid for over 15 years. If the cost 
of this pension were deducted from foreign 
aid, for people who have never done any- 
thing for us, it would be spent much more 
properly and with greater immediate benefit 
to the United States in its present economic 
difficulty. Because, this pension would go 
to old and deserving men who need it to 
live on only meagerly, but—the money 
would go to every town, city, and State in 
the Union, and it would be spent immedi- 
ately, and it would help the pump priming 
immensely. I cannot help but notice that 
of the billions we have spent on every na- 
tion on earth from Russia to the Congo, to 
Latin America, that in response, for the 
most part, we are about as popular as an 
illegitimate child at a family reunion, 

Our old veterans are not wealthy men; 
most of them are dependent, but some of 
the editors and people who call us grabbers 
are well to do and drawing big salaries, big 
pensions, and in some cases, free medical 
and dental attention as well. A World War 
I veteran who fought on some of these 
battlefields, but was lucky enough not to 
get hit, today has to sign a paupers oath to 
even get into a veteran's hospital. This 
bill should come to the floor of Congress, be 
studied carefully, and amended if necessary, 
It should be handled generously and passed. 
Charity begins at home and it will be ap- 
preciated, and do a great deal of good. 

In conclusion, the majority of war vet- 
erans need a pension such as this by the 
time they are old men. They don't need it 
as a rule at 45; they are then at their prime. 
That is the difference between World War I 
and World War II veterans. Let the younger 
men remember that. This country today is 
organized into many groups for security. 

The time has come for all war veterans 
organizations to achieve unity. United they 
stand, divided they fall. They should vote 
for those who vote for them, and they should 
not support newspapers and who 
castigate, and vilify them. United we have 
great potential strength. Let's remember it, 
and we will be respected. 

Very truly yours, 
James R. NICHOLS, 
Captain, 82 Division, AEF, P.H. 


Medical Care for Our Elder Citizens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 30, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recor, I include an editorial which ap- 

peared in the Weirton (W. Va.) Daily 

Times under date of July 26, 1962: 
BATTLE Won, Wan Yer To Bx Fovorrr 


Defeat of the medicare bill by the Senate 
was, of course, a great victory for the Ameri- 
can Medical Society. The doctors of the 
Nation will make a great mistake, however, 
if they fall to realize that this was but a 
battle. The war is yet to be fought. 

The vote in the Senate reflected the atti- 
tude of the American people at this time 
concerning any step in the direction of so- 
cialized medicine. The fact remains that 
all programs of great social impact have as 
their base a recognized need of a large seg- 
ment of our people. Medicare is no excep- 
tion. The man with average income simply 
cannot afford these days to be sick. If the 
various medical associations fail to recognize 
this fact and fail to accept the drive for the 
medicare bill as a warning, they would have 
only themselves to blame if socialized medi- 
cine Is finally adopted. 

We are fully aware of the tremendous cost 
of the medical education. We know of the 
infinite service that is demanded in hospital 
care. But even so, we are convinced that 
with the cooperation of the medical fra- 
ternity, there can evolve some degree of 
relief. 

In too many cases patients are sent to the 
hospital for the convenience of the doctor, 
rather than the need of the patient. While 
it is of great public benefit that a certain 
percentage of our doctors spend many years 
and large sums of money in specialization, 
still we fear that trend away from the gen- 
eral practitioner will, in the not too distant 
future, come back to haunt the medical 
profession. 

Overcrowded, our hospitals increase the 
expense necessary for their operation, The 
age of medical specialization justifiably de- 
mands higher fees. But somewhere along 
the line there must be a happy medium. 
Unless the doctors of the Nation discover 
how this line may be drawn, legislation will 
do the drawing. 

People who are sick must receive the very 
best of care no matter what may be their 
economic position in life. Medical and hos- 
pitalization insurance has been a long step 
in the right direction, but reputable physi- 
clans will be the first to admit that there 
are abuses which must be corrected. Who 
does the correcting is largely up to the 
doctors. 


Editorial Opinion Questions Wisdom of 
Aiding the Enemy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the wis- 
dom of voting a foreign aid bill which 
further depletes our gold supply and at 
the same time gives aid and comfort to 
our enemies is seriously questioned by 
Many hewspaper editorials. Under leave 
to extend my remarks I would like to in- 
clude two, one “Aiding the Enemy” from 
the Dallas Morning News and the other 
“An Opportunity Missed,” from the Chi- 
cago Daily Tribune: 

The editorials follow: 
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From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, 
July 28, 1962 
AIDING THE ENEMY 


In the sixth chapter of Matthew, we are 
taught “Let not they left hand know what 
thy right hand doeth.” This New Testament 
lesson was meant to apply to the giving of 
alms—not the conduct of foreign affairs. It 
is imperative today that those in charge of 
U.S. foreign affairs keep a careful watch on 
both hands; in too many instances we have 
been undoing with one hand what we have 
tried to do with the other. 

Some months ago the United States im- 
posed an economic embargo on Cuba. 
Though we could not force other nations to 
do the same, we urged them to halt aid and 
trade ts with the Castro regime. 
It was thought that, at least, no more U.S. 
money or goods would get through—directly 
or indirectly—to the Fidelistas. 

It hasn't worked out that way. We've al- 
ready seen how U.S. aid to Poland and Yugo- 
slavia has been converted into military hard- 
ware and shipped to Cuba, for instance. 
And this week two more examples of how our 
money is being used to keep Fidel in power 
came to light. 

The United States has just given $20 mil- 
lion to Mexico so that this neighbor to the 
south can expand its wheat production. But 
Mexico has been shipping 300,000 tons of 
wheat and corn to Cuba every year. Will 
our aid enable Mexico to increase its pro- 
visions for Castro? If it does, this will not 
only help Fidel to end the hunger riots in 
his land but will also take some of the pres- 
sure off the Soviet Union to send grain to 
Cuba. The U.S.S.R. has food shortage prob- 
lems of its own. 

The second example concerns the United 
Nations. Assistant Secretary of State Har- 
lan Cleveland, testifying before a congres- 
sional committee a few days ago, admitted 
that U.S. funds have just been used by the 
U.N, to pay part of Castro's debt to the 
organization. 

The U.N. tan been e A Wok woul te 
own debts. In sympathy, President Ken- 
nedy recently authorized a special $215 mil- 
lion grant out of foreign aid funds to ease 
the U.N. emergency. Out of this amount, 
$11 million was earmarked for the cost of 
the UN. s Congo operation. 

What was done with the $11 million? It 
was used to write off the assessments of 
other U.N. member nations for the Congo 
operation. Assessments were reduced by 50 
to 80 percent, and Castro's bill was dis- 
counted by the maximum 80 percent. India, 
Poland, Yugoslavia and many other neutrals 
and enemies likewise benefited from our 
gift. 

When are we going to start putting some 
strings on our foreign aid and other hand- 
outs? Congress missed the opportunity in 
its final vote on the foreign aid authoriza- 
tion bill. Let's hope it takes a harder look 
next time, 

From the Chicago Daily Tribune] 
AN OPPORTUNITY MISSED 


By a vote of 221 to 162, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has passed the 64.6 billion foreign 
aid bill and has thereby forfeited the best 
chance it will have this year to put our 
national finances into some semblance of 
order. 

By trimming $1 billion or more from the 
bill approved by the Senate, the House could 
have struck a double blow for fiscal in- 
tegrity. It could have brought the national 
budget nearer to a balance and thus reduced 
the danger of inflation, and it could have 
brought our foreign payments into balance, 
or nearly so, and thus limited the ability of 
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foreign countries to use surplus dollars to 
buy our gold, 

Here was an unparalleled chance to serve 
the people at a critical moment, but the 
mental exertion necessary to recognize it 
was too much for 221 Members who prefer to 
let the White House and the foreign aid 
lobby in the State Department do their 
thinking for them. They took at face value 
Mr. Kennedy's soothing assertion at Mon- 
day's press conference that the United States 
can bring its foreign payments into balance 
any day it wants, if it wishes to withdraw its 
support of its defense expenditures overseas 
and our foreign aid.” 

The majority believed, as he intended 
them to believe, that there Is no need to 
stop our foreign deficit today as long as we 
can stop it later if we want to. 

Actually Mr. Kennedy's statement pro- 
vided a persuasive argument against con- 
tinuing foreign aid at the present rate. Isn't 
it more important to preserve the value of 
the dollar and with it the monetary strength 
of the free world, than to try to buy friends 
abroad with dollars which become progres- 
sively less attractive as more are sent abroad 
and which therefore have to be doled out in 
ever-increasing volume? 

There can be only one answer to that 
question. It should have been obvious even 
if there had been no waste, inefficiency, and 
ineffectiveness in our foreign aid programs. 
It should be obvious, too, that if our Euro- 
pean friends wanted to help us bear the 
foreign ald burden, they could easily afford 
to do so with the money they use to buy 
our gold. 

By their poor judgment, the Members of 
the House who voted for the bill have done 
the country a disservice which will surely 
become more apparent as time goes on. 


Dr. “Mac” Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 30,1962 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to make available to this body the 
contents of an article in Sunday’s Wash- 
ington Post, with a well-deserved tribute 
to a distinguished member of the medical 
profession and an able public servant, 
Dr. A. Magruder MacDonald. 

Dr. MacDonald, beloved, respected, and 
admired by thousands who have followed 
his career as coroner for the District of 
Columbia, will shortly conclude 28 years 
of service. He will be missed in many 
ways. 

The complete text of the article fol- 
lows: 

Dr. “Mac” RELUCTANTLY RETIRING AS 
D.C, CORONER 
(By Alfred E. Lewis) 

Dr. A, Magruder MacDonald, dispenser of 
medical jurisprudence as District Coroner 
since 1934, is going to retire on September 1. 
but it isn’t his idea. 

The District Commissioners regretfully 
have reminded Dr. “Mac,” as he is known to 
his legions of friends, that he will reach the 
compulsory retirement age of 70 on Au- 
gust 26 and that it’s about time for him to 
take a well-earned rest. 
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As a result, Dr. MacDonald, to whom 16- 
hour working days are commonplace, will 
begin a month's leave on Tuesday before 
Officially bowing out of office. 

Dr. Mac's retirement may spell the end 
of the coroner’s inquest system in the Dis- 
trict in favor of the medical examiner plan, 
which eliminates possible duplication of 
grand jury functions in death investigations. 

District Commissioner John B. Duncan 
said yesterday that city officials will confer 
with the U.S: attorney's office, the police 
department, legal societies, and members of 
the medical profession before naming a suc- 
cessor to Dr. MacDonald. 

SYSTEM LONG UNDER FIRE 


The coroner's jury system has long been 
under fire in legal and medical circles as out- 
moded and time consuming. 

That it has survived in the District has 
been attributed to the prestige brought to 
the office by Dr. MacDonald, who twice in 
the last 20 years has successfully defended 
the system before Congress. 

Dr. Mac, who has presided with unruffied 
Judicial calm at more than 1,000 coroner's 
inquests, does not take too kindly to 
thoughts of his forthcoming retirement. 

“It's hard for me to get used to the idea, 
but I'm gradually adjusting myself to the 
fact that I have to go,” he said yesterday, 
adding hastily, “Not that I wouldn't stay if 
I could.” 

TO CONTINUE PRACTICE 


To Dr. MacDonald, who said he will con- 
tinue to maintain his extensive private prac- 
tice, the job of District coroner was on the 
Order of an around-the-clock hobby. 

His questioning of witnesses at the in- 
Quests he conducted made those proceedings 
an unofficial training for young assistant 
US. attorneys. 

Washington-born and a 1915 graduate of 
Georgetown University School of Medicine, 
Dr. MacDonald was steered for the medical 
Profession even before he emerged from the 
old Central High School with a scholarship 
More than 50 years ago. 

His father, the late Fraser J. MacDonald, 
Was a druggist of the old school who dis- 
Pensed advice and medicines from his Se- 
curity Drug Store at 12th and H Streets NE. 
for 30 years. 

Young Andrew Magruder 
Worked there as a boy. After World War I 
he set up his first Washington medical 
Pee on the floor above his father’s drug- 


During the war, Dr. Mac served with both 
the British and American armies and wound 
Up as chief of a base hospital in Rouen, 
Prance. 

Branching out in the field of legal medi- 
Cine, Dr. Mac served for several years in the 
District coroner's office before he was tapped 
for the job himself. From his home at 1020 
Maryland Avenue NE., where he lived with 

wife, Helen, Dr. Mac maintained an ex- 
Panding private practice that often called 
out of bed in the dead of night to rush 

the bedside of a patient. 

Dr. MacDonald, who now lives with his 
Wife at 5115 Lowell Lane NW., became friend 
and counselor to his patients, many of 
Whose grandchildren now consult him. 

The stockily built little Scotsman is a 

time grandfather himself. His daugh- 
ter, Andres, is the wife of Dr. Robert E. 
an, Jr. 
ANTIDOTES FOR IDLENESS 


Dr. Mac hopes that his retirement will 
adi him to spend more time at his farm 
far Aquasco, Md., in southern Prince 
a County. His self-prescribed anti- 
es for idleness are bridge, fishing, and 
ting antique silverware, but he says he 
nay take a fling at writing a book about 
is experiences as the District coroner. 
A former president of the District Medi- 


cal Society, Dr. MacDonald was a lecturer 


MacDonald 
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for several years on medical jurisprudence at 
Georgetown University School of Medicine 
and the FBI's National Police Academy. 

When Dr. Mac leaves his offices at the Dis- 
trict Morgue, 19th and C Streets SE., he will 
leave behind three deputies he named during 
his long tenure as coroner. 

Dr. Richard L. Whelton, senior deputy 
coroner, was named to the staff in 1959 as 
the first addition to the coroner’s staff in 
25 years. Dr. Jorge B. Morales, a patholo- 
gist, was named a deputy coroner 2 years 
ago to fill the vacancy left by the death of 
Dr. Christopher J. Murphy. Dr. Linwood L. 
Rayford, Jr., the most recent addition, was 
appointed in May 1961, after the retirement 
of Dr. Richard M. Rosenberg. 


Fordham University Conference on 
Educational Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 30, 1962 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, Com- 
missioner Robert E. Lee, of the Federal 
Communications Commission, has di- 
rected to my attention a speech delivered 
on July 19, 1962, by Seymour N. Siegel, 
director of radio communications at the 
Fordham University Conference on Edu- 
cational Television. 

Under the permission heretofore 
granted by unanimous consent of the 
House I include Mr, Siegel's speech: 

Father Trivett, Commissioner Lee, ladies 
and gentlemen, the difference between edu- 
cational television—the 10th anniversary of 
which we are marking with this 5-day con- 
ference—and show business as espoused by 
Variety and the industry, is very evident in- 
deed in this morning's seminar. It is only 
in the context of a captive audience that I 
would dare with impunity to follow such a 
headliner as Commissioner Robert Lee. 

Bob Weston will, I am sure, have even a 
greater battle to fight for your wavering at- 
tention before the morning is out. 

Father Trivett told me with no exaggerated 
subtlety that educational television was go- 
ing to be discussed by experts who were in 
the field but that I was the only one who 
could really talk about the Federal Com- 
munications Commission's UHF experiment 
in New York. This was a combination of 
traumatic experience and at the same time 
the first bit of viceral incitation that I have 
received from an educator in almost a 
decade. But Father Trivett was right. 

The Municipal Broadcasting System of the 
city of New York is not an educational insti- 
tution in the sense that it would be entitled 
to a reserved channel. We do have in com- 
mon with educational television the fact 
that we operate on a noncommercial basis 
just as we have been operating WNYC and 
WNYC-FM for almost four decades on a non- 
commercial basis. 

Before too many of you think it altogether 
presumptuous of me to be discussing the 
Federal Communications Commission's UHF 
experiment in New York, I ought to clarify 
some facts for you. The city had applied 
for and received a construction permit for 
UHF channel 31 as far back as 1953. Like 
so many other applicants throughout the 
country the problem of introducing UHP 
into a VHF-saturated market like New York 
City presented enough of a problem to pre- 
clude the implementation of an operating 
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station, despite the continued affirmation by 
successive mayors and by board of estimate 
that we hold on to our construction permit. 
When Commissioner Lee announced the 
Commission's intent to proceed with a deñn- 
itive test of UHF in New York City 2 years 
ago, he also made a suggestion which Mayor 
Wagner accepted, that channel 31 be utilized 
as the test channel. 

An agreement was entered into whereby 
the Municipal Broadcasting System would 
operate the transmitter for the FCC and the 
city would be reimbursed by the Federal 
Government. At the same time the city 
would have an opportunity of trying out 
many of the ideas that we had been talking 
about for many years; to ascertain whether 
television could be useful to various city de- 
partments for training, for administration, 
and for management improvement. 

WUHF has been on the air since November 
29, 1961, from 9 in the morning until 11 at 
night. Most of the programing has been 
simulcasting from channels 2, 4, 5, 7, 9, and 
11. The city itself has originated between 
25 and 28 hours of programing every week. 

While the Commission's experiment goes 
on and measurements are being taken in 
5,000 homes within 25 miles of the Empire 
State Building, the Municipal Broadcasting 
System itself is experimenting with munici- 
pal television—what we call visual communi- 
cation or MTV. 

MTV has already been identified as civics 
plus culture. This is perhaps somewhat 
different from ETV but we have already 
identified areas where neither commercial 
stations nor educational stations will meet 
obvious needs. Communication between the 
city departments and the public brings 
about a better understanding of how local 
government functions and to make known 
the services available to our people is our 
prime responsibility. The presentation of 
educational, in-service courses for 
the fire department, for example, has al- 
ready opened up new vistas. We have 
equipped 260 firehouses throughout the 
city with converters and this enables all 
hands to participate in regular training ses- 
sions which has resulted in an increase 
within the past few months in the effective- 
ness of the department's training activities. 
Where it took a year for a single instructor 
to travel from firehouse to firehouse pre- 
senting his special training program at reg- 
ular drill periods, today this can be done in 
& single half hour. As a supplement to skill 
training it is ideal in that specific applica- 
tion examples are easily portrayed to a large 
number of individuals. In attitude train- 
ing, fire service philosophy is clearly ex- 
pounded to 5,000 men at one time. Up until 
now this could only be done in a piecemeal 


Thompson believes that it provides the an- 
swer to the present difficulty and problem of 
how to assemble desired candidates at one 
time with the minimum annoyance and 
inconvenience to the individual and the 
community concerned. 

The oldest journal of fire protection, “Fire 
Engineering“ has said this may well be “the 
long leap forward“ which some educators 
believe is necessary if the fire service is to 
reach a comparable plane of training now 
found in business and industry. This 
training breakthrough has attracted the 
attention of small fire departments in sur- 
rounding areas and already more than 50 of 
the volunteer and paid fire departments in 
surrounding counties are tuning in on this 
exclusive source of fire training. 

What has excited the firefighters them- 
selves is that the public is becoming ac- 
quainted with the true picture of their 
work and is receiving additional insight into 
the problems that face our firemen. 

The experiment on UHF has been de- 
scribed as “worthy of all the necessary time, 
effort, and expense that it will entail.” 
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So far as the police department is con- 
cerned, we have already installed special 
receivers in 20 police precincts. The police 
academy presents a program— 
“around the clock” three times a week— 
twice a day. The broadcast hours coincide 
with the hours of tour changes and we have 
already had training programs devoted to 
fingerprint identification, how to frisk sus- 
pects, how to control crowds, the rules of 
evidence, the enforcement of gambling laws, 
and the highly informative series on nar- 
cotics. Each in addition, features 
a description of 1 of the 13 most wanted 
criminals in New York City. - 

Four mornings a week, utilizing the tele- 
globe encoding system, we broadcast the po- 
lice Lineup from police headquarters on a 
scrambled basis in accordance with special 
experimental authority 
Communications Commission. The use of 
television for this purpose is saving many 
hours of valuable time for police personnel 
who do not have to leave their home pre- 
cincts, and as a matter of fact Is proving 
more effective than by personal attendance 
at the lineup. 

In the area of nurse training, for example, 
WUHF presented a series of lectures on the 
lectures on the legal aspects of nursing. 
With 38 of our municipal hospitals equipped 
with converters we reached almost 3,000 
nurses, Reports about the value of such 
use of television are highly enthusiastic. 
Our hospitals commissioner has urged an ex- 
pansion of TV teaching not only to nurses 
but interns and hospital residents alike. 
We intend to provide this. 

Our department of health has been pre- 
senting three a week just on the 
problems of nutrition. An additional 
monthly “Health 8 has been util- 
izing valuable public health film material 
and has featured the commissioner of 
health. 

In the teacher-training area, the junior 
high school division of the board of educa- 
tion has experimented with a single course on 

English composition. All of our 128 
junior high schools are in the process of being 
equipped with converters. 

The reports from the 25 pilot training 
centers which receive those past semester's 
training program are all in the positive 
column. I should note that one of the spe- 
cial aspects of this teacher-training pro- 
gram was the time at which it was pre- 
sented. MTV is not necessarily tied down 
to the half-hour segments of commercial 
television. And this program was scheduled 
to accommodate the time ts of 
teachers going from their own schools to the 
pllot projects. 

We have, of course, offered the orthodox 
college lectures without credit but in the 
unorthodox area of advanced calculus and 
beginning German. These have been pre- 
sented during prime evening hours. 

Because there were a considerable number 
of engineers who were among the first to 
obtain converters we found a surprising 
interest on the part of our viewing audi- 
ence in the advanced mathematics course. 

Various other departments of city govern- 
ment have had an opportunity of presenting 
programs. “Spotlight on Housing“ presented 
by the New York City Housing Authority en- 
abled the world's largest landlord to talk 
to its tenants. Parenthetically this has been 
an encouraging factor in the institution of 
master antenna systems in housing projects. 

Our experimental programing has also in- 
cluded specific special interest groups. The 
use of television for the benefit of the phys- 
ically handicapped was intensively explored 
by Comeback, Inc., a nonprofit agency which 
arranged the installation of 200 converters in 
nursing homes, rehabilitation centers, and in 
individual homes. 

We have not forgotten the Spanish-speak- 
ing population of New York and have Ini- 
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tiated a 1-hour program in Spanish, includ- 
ing a news report in Spanish. 

The communications center at Brandeis 
University conducted a survey in coopera- 
tion with the city administrator of the pos- 
sible use of UHF as an instrument of mu- 
nicipal administration. So far as we Know, 
this is the first exploration of its kind for 
any municipality and the sheer novelty of 
potential application of the medium make 
for exciting prospects. The information 
and the views assembled by Mr. Louls G. 
Cowan, the director of the center, who 
worked closely with the Institute of Public 
Administration and with various institutions 
of higher learning, indicated that New York 
City should engage in the fullest possible 
UHF program testing for at least 2 more 
years. This would provide a definitive indi- 
cation of whether greater efficiency, speed, 
and economics for municipal management 
improvement can be achieved. 

An important outside opinion concerning 
MTV potential was expressed by Col. Harold 
Riegelmann during the 1962-63 city budget 
hearings. Colonel Riegelmann refiected the 
views of the citizens budget commission 
and we rather like what he said: “We think 
the city Is engaged in an enterprise here 
that offers great promise for the people of 
the city. We hope that ways can be found 
to at least find minimal financial require- 
ments of the program. It seems desirable to 
hold on to the equipment and materials 
assembled in New York City for the experi- 
mental UHF-—TV broadcasts. It may be that 
physical restrictions will restrain and per- 
haps even impair the of UHF but 
we think the city will be wise to hold and 
maintain its own UHF station even by sac- 
rifice in other directions, We believe that 
the city's UHF station is necessary not only 
as a means of communication between the 
city and its residents but also as an instru- 
ment of administration. Nobody can today 
foresee the tremendous potentialities that 
seem to lie in the use of UHF television as 
a means of communication managed by the 
city for the betterment of the city. We 
think you have shown leadership in this 
field and we hope that you will continue 
to do 30.“ 

The preliminary reports which have been 
coming in from the measuring teams all 
seem to add up to a layman’s conclusion 
that within the 25-mile radius from the 
Empire State Building there is no significant 
difference between UHF and VHF television. 
The detailed breakdown of contour measure~ 
ment and comparative coverage distances by 
channels 2 and 7 compared to channel 31 
are still to be released, but based on our 
Own mail response and the reaction of our 
public, UHF works. 

Now what about the experiment? We 
have learned a great deal. We have devel- 
oped inhibitions like everyone else in ETV. 
We find ourselves preoccupied with the 
sheer physical requirements of presentation. 
We don't know whether the basis of our 
radio operation over four decades can con- 
tinue in television. Many noncommercial 
television practitioners complain of small 
program budgets. We have no budget. 
Whether we can make brick without straw 
is still one of our problems. We are en- 
gaged in an experiment to determine wheth- 
er a station so conceived can long endure. 

While the atmosphere fayors support of 
the arts with the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments doing more than ever before to 
support the arts and while the city itself 
has expanded itself to a higher point than 
ever to provide music and theater for its 
citizens, we have not yet reached a time 
where the request of funds for competitive 
television programing are available. And I 
am not yet convinced that a little appropria- 
tion will do more than compound the prob- 
lem. It is too much like being a lttle 
pregnant. 
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We know that for our purposes of direc- 
tionalized communication and to serve mi- 
nority audiences, UHF works. We are not 
in competition with anyone, least of all 
channel 31. 

The opportunities for service to the public, 
even if to small segments of it, are virtually 
limitless. The board of estimate has indi- 
cated that when the Communications Com- 
mission's experimental part is over, the city 
will continue the operation. We have only 
this morning completed the necessary appli- 
cation forms for WNYC-TV's license. 

We must now look forward to preparing 
programing In full and on our own, We are 
preparing programs which will permit of 
local self-expression for example. With 
New York broken down into district neigh- 
borhoods and communities we have invited 
the editors of the local neighborhood press 
to meet with the borough presidents in a 
regular series of programs. We are planning 
with our dramatic, music, and dance schools, 
programs to develop and use local talent. 
The Child Study Association is considering 
the presentation of a children's program. 
Our public affairs programing will extend 
our coverage of city departments to present 
an equivalent of our 15-year coverage of 
United Nations meetings as well as some of 
the legislative bodies of the city. But it is 
in our service to the minority and specialty 
groups where ethnic, social, and racial prob- 
lems will have available more air facilities 
than ever before that we propose to carve 
out the means of meeting the public interest 
needs of the inhabitants of New York. 

While the history books may indicate that 
MTV began in the administration of Mayor 
Wagner who had the vision to take advantage 
of the opportunity and certainly a great 
many people have made great contributions 
to its conception and birth, I cannot close 
without emphasizing that In our view UHF- 
television and particularly UHF here in New 
York would never have had a chance, even 
as a proving ground, except and because of 
the foresight, tenacity, determination, diplo- 
macy, skill, and dedication of one man. 
Flattery gets me nowhere with him and 
compliments do not always make for clarity. 
But if institutions are known by shadows 
cast by men, the shadow and substance of 
channel 31 in New York is due primarily to 
our first speaker of the morning—Robert E. 
Lee. It is easy to forget but the record must 
show that he has done more to lift the 
sight of people in this communications revo- 
lution which is upon us than any other 
single Individual, I thank you. 


Perhaps President Kennedy Should Re- 
read the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
how long it will be before the people will 
rise up in anger against a President 
whose disregard for the Constitution and 
its clearly defined separation of powers 
is becoming more and more evident with 
each passing day? It is a wonder, too, 
that Congress has not already rebelled 
against the unwarranted pressure tactics 
of President Kennedy who unashamedly 
demands that Congress transfer more 
and more power to him in violation of 
the oath we take to uphold the Constitu- 
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tion. Now the President wants to make 
this a campaign issue, I hope he does. 
I hope the people get a chance to vote on 
whether or not they want to continue 
this great Republic of ours with its guar- 
antees of freedom or if they want to elect 
a Congress entirely submissive to Presi- 
dent Kennedy. I know how the people 
of the Fifth District of Texas will react. 
I know how deeply they resent the Presi- 
dent's unwarranted demands for power, 
of his use of the power of the Presidency 
to bend the businesmen of this country 
to his will, and by his use of the depart- 
ments of Government to take away free 
Speech and freedom of the press by 
threatening newspapers and news syndi- 
Cates with antitrust suits if anything is 
printed uncomplimentary to the Presi- 
dent or his family. We, in Texas, and I 
am sure the people throughout this land, 
want no dictator no matter how palatable 
he makes it sound through the clever use 
of fine language. I think the following 
editorial from the Chicago Daily Tribune 
should serve notice on the President that 
the Congress and the people may have 
had enough of his pressure tactics: 
Arm TWISTING 

Among the 21 Democrats voting in the 
Senate to kill President Kennedy's health 
Care bill was Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
of West Virginia, His was accounted the key 
vote in the administration defeat, for, if he 
had obeyed the White House lobbyists, a 
deal insuring that another Democrat would 
join him would have resulted in a tie vote, 
thus averting the tabling of the bill. 

But Mr. RANDOLPH, although he favored 
the idea of health care through social se- 
curity, objected to the administration's 
Methods of bypassing the established com- 
mittees and getting the measure before the 
Senate as a rider to a public welfare bill. 
He objected because the argument on this 
extraneous issue was holding up welfare pay- 
Ments to 60,000 West Virginians and because 
he thought the administration was less in- 

in helping elderly people than in 
fabricating a political issue. 

When Mr. Kennedy's agents learned that 
Senator Ranpoipx could not be counted as 
a safe vote, he was subjected to a barrage 
Of telephone calls, On the day before the 

e was brought to a vote, he heard from 
almost all the heavy men in the adminis- 
on. 

His callers were President Kennedy; Abra- 
ham Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; William W. Barron, Governor of 
West Virginia; David L. Lawrence, Governor 
Of Pennsylvania; Wilbur M. Cohen, Assistant 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
Senator Mike Mansfield, majority leader of 
the Senate, and Senator Hubert Humphrey, 

Oocratic whip. There were also numerous 
calls from influential Democrats in his State, 
cone of whom were uninformed about the 


e. 
“It was one of the most distressing days 
I ever endured,” the Senator told his 
eagues. J 
Under the Constitution, of course, all leg- 
tive powers are vested in Congress. The 
President is merely to execute the laws. 
et here the executive branch was plainly 
g to reduce the legislating branch to an 
®8sembly of rubberstamps. The Senators 
to forget their powers of independent 
judgment and decision and to do what the 
President demanded, 

That, as Senator RANDOLPH submits, and 
We submit, is a gross and offensive distortion 
= the processes of responsible government. 
= is a familiar administration practice, and 
t has occasioned much resentment in both 
v te and House. Thus, when the weekly 

S. News & World Report interviewed 
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numerous Members of Congress about their 
relationship with the White House, there 
was a common chord of complaint. 

One committee chairman said, “People up 
here are coming to resent the horde of lobby- 
ists the White House sends to the Capitol. 
A Member of Co: thinks he has a re- 
sponsibility to his district or State to decide 
for himself. But now he encounters the 
President’s people everywhere, pursuing him, 
demanding, some threatening—and all try- 
ing to tell him what he must do. Members 
talk about it more and more, and the re- 
sentment against such tactics is spreading.” 

A Democratic Member of the House re- 
marked on “the strange misunderstanding at 
the White House on the way our Government 
is run. The White House,” he said, “has a 
team of men that works to get the Presi- 
dent's program through Congress. These 
men are called in the Capitol ‘White House 
lobbyists’ and ‘the Irish Mafia.’ Whatever 
you call them, they do not seem to under- 
stand that the Congress is an equal partner 
of the executive branch of government. 
They think that the President can dictate to 
Con; . * * * They are trying to transfer 
ward politics to the national level. It will 
not work.” 

When Mr. Kennedy threatens to take his 
case to the voters in this year’s congressional 
elections, the people should know what he is 
asking of them. By the acknowledgment of 
his own party associates, he is asking for a 
submissive Congress, a Congress meekly 
vacating its own independence, and he is 
asking that the people endorse ward politics 
on the national level. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work: Justice and 
‘a Sound and Growing Economy 


SPEECH 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1962 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 11677) to pro- 
hibit discrimination on account of sex in 
the payment of wages by certain employers 
engaged in commerce or in the production 
of goods for commerce and to provide for 


the restitution of wages lost by employees 
by reason of any such discrimination. 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr, Chairman, the 
equal pay bill, which passed this House 
last Wednesday, is a great landmark in 
American legislative history. For by 
supporting this measure, we have looked 
back and have reaffirmed our faith in the 
principles of the past upon which this 
Nation was founded; yet, at the same 
time, we have looked ahead to a sound 
and growing economy for the future. 

H.R. 11677, like the equal pay legisla- 
tion already passed by 22 States, de- 
clares that as a matter of national 
policy “work of comparable character on 
jobs requiring comparable skills should 
receive equal remuneration regardless of 
the sex of the worker.” This concept of 
wage justice is firmly rooted in the prin- 
ciples of equality of the American politi- 
cal tradition. 

By supporting this legislation, we have 
also taken an important step toward 
eliminating the double discrimination 
suffered by millions of our citizens. I 
refer to the women who are being sub- 
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jected to wage discrimination as a re- 
sult of their sex, while receiving an 
additional “deduction” in their pay- 
checks because of their color, religion, 
or ethnic background. 

Each year; More and more women are 
taking their place beside men in the 
labor force. Today, 24% million women 
comprise about one-third of our working 
population. By 1970, that total is ex- 
pected to increase to 30 million. 

By granting these 2444 million women 
“equal pay for equal work,” we will have 
made important progress toward a 
sound and growing economy. For it is 
vital that we make full use of their 
potential by giving them the same in- 
centive that we grant to men to encour- 
age them to increase their skills and pro- 
ductivity. Secondly, by eliminating an 
inducement for employers to replace men 
with lower salaried women workers, we 
will have destroyed a constant threat to 
millions of wage earners and a condi- 
tion that acts as a depressant on general 
wage levels. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to take 
this opportunity to praise the many 
private organizations and individuals 
who have diligently campaigned for 
“equal pay for equal work,” both major 
political parties who advocated the same 
in their 1960 platforms, and my dis- 
tinguished colleagues, under the skillful 
leadership of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. ZELENKO], who have so zeal- 
ously fought for this important and long- 
overdue legislation. 


Plain Talk on Regional Preference 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 30, 1962 


Mr, GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, farmers 
are commonsense people who do not beat 
around the bush; they say what they 
think and usually they are right. 

The July 21, 1962, issue of the Cali- 
fornia Farmer presents an example of 
straight thinking on a matter of sig- 
nificance to my area—H.R. 11264 and 
H.R. 11265, the regional preference bills. 

In an article entitled “Secretary of 
Interior Udall Builds a Box,” Editor 
Jack T. Pickett cuts through the sugar 
coating which has been placed on these 
bills by their proponents and exposes 
the legislation for what it really is: Un- 
fair and discriminatory legislation. 

The words of the California Farmer, 
a publication which reaches more than 
104,000 California farms—the majority 
of which are family farms—merit the 
closest attention of all Members of Con- 


gress. 

The article follows: 

SECRETARY OF INTERIOR UDALL BUILDS a Box; 
THE Box Has No Doors or WINDOWS; 
GUESS WHO’s IN THE Box—SECRETARY 
UDALL 


(By Jack T. Pickett) 

You have read of Commies that became 
rabid conservatives and far lefters who have 
switched to right field. Usually these are 
people who finally discover that the dictator 
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is far inferior to the management ability of a 
large number of individuals. 

Another example of Government planners 
biting their own tail by mistake is coming 
out of the present public power melee in 
the Bonneville hassle, 

A sickening swing to socialism is being 
planned by the huge powerful public power 
advocates. The Federal Government now 
controls about one-fifth of the power output 
of this country, and they have a neat scheme 
in the works to get control of the other four- 
fifths. 

The Federal Government is bound and de- 
termined to develop power facilities even 
though private taxpaying utilities are ready, 
willing, and able to do the job. 

If anybody in this big, wide world can ex- 
plain to us why the Federal Government 
should fight, claw, and scratch to compete 
for jobs that private industry can do, then 
let them step forward and explain why this 
isn’t socialism in the worst form. 

In Bonneville, on the Columbia River, the 
Federal Government has a huge power sys- 
tem. This socialized power is peddled to 
“preferred customers.” It is offered first co- 
ops like REA, to municipalities, to other 
public-owned agencies. 

The preferred customers, strangely enough, 
are those that already have a tax advantage 
and, on top of that, they are provided with 
cheap Federal power which carries no part 
of the local tax burden. Of course, it is 
built with Federal tax dollars. 

You would think that Federal power pro- 
duced by Federal tax dollars taken from every 
working person in the United States would 
be spread to the maximum number of peo- 
ple, but just the reverse is true. The Fed- 
eral power is reserved for the Federal agen- 
cles and tax-free public agencies whenever 
possible, and the planners feed the plan- 
ners. The first rule of the bureaucracy is 
self-perpetuation and self-aggrandizement. 

- Well, the whole stinking mess backfired 
the other day when the planners uninten- 
tionally bullt themselves into a box. It 
seems that up at Bonneville they have such 
huge amounts of electrical power that the 
preferential customers can consume only 50 
percent of it, and beyond that, they sell it 
to private industry. 

Not only do they sell it to private industry 
but they sell it ata very low rate established 
way back in 1938. In fact, the Pacific North- 
west, like the TVA area in Tennessee, ad- 
vertises all over the United States the fact 
that power is cheap up there, 


private power, they 
so low that they lost $15 million last year 
and to get well“ they were scratching 
around for new customers. The new ad- 
ministration has as one of their planks the 
project of hooking up all the Federal power- 
plants scattered around the United States 
by federally built powerlines. This huge 
power grid would fix those dirty private 
power boys, but good, 

As the first step in this power grid, they 
plan to connect Bonneville and Los Angeles. 
The original act that established “prefer- 
ence” said something about shooting this 
power to preferential customers as far as 
“economically transmissible,” 

OK, the next question was, is it economi- 
cally feasible to send that power from Bon- 
neville to Los Angeles? Let’s get a feasibility 
report, says Secretary of the Interlor Udall. 
So he choses a feasibility board composed 
of such outstanding unblased sources as 
Charles F. Luce, Bonneville Power Adminis- 
trator; Kenneth Holum, Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior for Water and Power; Milton 
A. Chase, general engineer, office of the as- 
sistant secretary for water and power; Mor- 
gan Dubrow, assistant and chief engineering 
research adviser to Holum; Hugh P. Dungan, 
regional director, bureau of reclamation, 
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Sacramento, and Bernard Goldhammer, 
Bonneville power manager at Portland. 
Can you imagine what happens when the 
of the Interior asks his own em- 
ployees if his pet project is feasible? They 
sat down to write it and being pretty in- 
telligent men they began to see a box shap- 
ing up, but on the other hand, here was the 
boss demanding feasibility. So after due 
time they finally came out with the happy 
news that a transmission line from Bonne- 
ville to Los Angeles was feasible. 

Well, all seemed to be going swimmingly 
until the “nonpreference” customers up 
around Bonneville began to think about the 
possible consequences of wheeling all this 
cheap power into California. According to 
the act, the power was supposed to go first 
to “preference” customers and then to pri- 
vate industry only if some was left over. 
California is full of cities and government 
agencies that would qualify for preference 
power, so the private firms and even the 
northwest chambers of commerce began to 
squeal about this “giveaway.” 

As a consequence of all this confusion, 
Secretary of Interior Udall sat down and 
built the fourth side of the box with no 
windows or doors. Udall wrote a bill that is 
numbered 3153 in the Senate and 11264-5 in 
the House. 

In this bill, Udall tried to build a big 
wall around the Pacific Northwest. The idea 
was to give the Bonneville area a priority 
on the power produced in that area. True, 
he would allow some power to be exported, 
as over the proposed line to Los Angeles, but 
on 7 days’ notice, they could recall that 
power if it were needed locally. 

The idea of the wall was to make sure 
that everyone in the walled-in area got 
taken care of before they gave the cheap 
power to “outsiders.” In other words, they 
wanted to make sure that both the prefer- 
ence and nonpreference customers in the 
Pacific Northwest got all the power they 
needed before they allowed any cheap power 
to escape. Of course, any power that they 
let slide under the wall could be jerked 
back on 7 days’ notice. 

Now all these years—in fact, dating back 
to the days of the Reclamation Act—the 
Federal Socialists have made “preference” a 
holy word. The main idea was to keep that 
power out of the hands of those lousy 
private enterprisers that were competing 
with bureaucracy. 

Imagine how shocked the huge “prefer- 


ence fraternity” was when Udall wrote this 


bill which, true enough, protected local 
preference customers but also put private 
users behind the Bonneville wall above 
preference users outside the wall. As one 
editor put it, this was placing State, or 
regional socialism above national socialism. 

Another weird thing happened when 
Udall wrote the bill under discussion. When 
he drew the line defining the area he called 
the Pacific Northwest, he drew a real crazy 
line that chops corners off States and 
divides States. There was a great deal of 
gerrymandering done with some pretty arbi- 
trary lines being drawn. 

In the 7-State area arbitrarily designated 
as the Bonneville area they include a lot 
of areas that are not in the Columbia River 
drainage basin. So they have set a prece- 
dent in this regard. Also to the far corners 
of the proposed walled-off area, the mileage 
or distance is greater than the proposed 
power line to Los Angeles. 

The great danger that exists in this bill 
is that all other huge Federal power regions 
will want the same kind of a bill. They will 
want the same special privileges to retain 
power for sale to both preferential and non- 
preferential customers. This will be just 
great if you happen to live within a wall, 
but everybody outside of that wall will not 
only be unable to buy tax-free power but 
they will be paying the Federal taxes to 
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build the Federal power that competes un- 
fairly with them. 

To follow this idea just a little further, 
suppose they threw a wall around Hoover 
Dam that included Hoover Dam and Arl- 
zona. Los Angeles would then be in the 
position of trying to get power from Hoover 
and possibly from Bonneville but that power 
would and could be pulled away on 7 days’ 
notice. 

This very thing is now proposed in an 
amendment offered by Senator GOLDWATER of 
Arizona. 

This Senate bill, No. 3153, and House bills, 
11264 and 11265 give the Secretary of the In- 
terior tremendous discretionary powers. The 
bill would make him power czar of the Na- 
tion. To federalize and socialize our power 
would be a tremendous mistake. 

Why are we so opposed to socialized 
power? Well, for one this is really 
big business and when It Is private business, 
it pays a big plece of our tax load. 

For example P.G. & E. pays about $166 mil- 
lion a year taxes. About half of this goes 
for State, county and local district taxes. 
Almost $40 million goes to local school dis- 
tricts. My own selfish viewpoint on this 
matter is that I object, first of all, to the 
Federal Government scratching, clawing, 
kneeling and biting to take business away 
from private industry when private industry 
is ready, willing and able to assume all the 
construction and transmission of power 
needed to develop our country. 

In the second place, I object to using my 
money to build Federal projects that do not 
benefit me and in fact bring tremendous 
and unfair advantage to a select group. 

Third, I object to the Federal Govern- 
ment reaching out all over the United States 
to build this huge power grid that can have 
but one consequence—to d and as- 
similate all the private power facilities. 
When the private power facilities are gone, 
my taxes will go up. 

Fourth, I object to making the Secretary 
of the Interlor a power czar. 


The Record of a Dictator in Egypt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 25, 1962 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, 10 years 
have passed since the rise of Gamal 
Abdel Nasser, the present ‘dictator of 
Egypt. After a decade of his absolute 
rule, one is in a position to view his 
regime without bias and evaluate his im- 
pact upon that ancient land. I am not 
taking the familiar “I told you so” atti- 
tude in bringing this matter to the at- 
tention of my colleagues in the Congress. 
I am doing so for the purpose of show- 
ing that those who opposed Nasser were 
right and that those, like the former 
administration, who supported him were 
clearly wrong. 

Nasser, Soviet Russia's friend, took 
the Suez Canal away from the British 
and is armed to the teeth with Red im- 
plements of war. He is ready and willing 
to use them against the free world while 
his subjects are ridden with hunger, 
disease, and poverty. 

The Baltimore Sun, in an editorial 
which appeared on July 29, 1962, sum- 
marizes Nasser’s decade. It should be 
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read by all who are interested in world 
affairs. I ask consent to have it inserted 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

Nasser’s DECADE 

At this moment in the affairs of the world 
it ls not the destiny of Egypt to become a 
major military power, but in the parade cele- 
brating the 10th anniversary of the rise of 
Gamal Abdel Nasser the emphasis was upon 
arms. One of the accomplishments of Pres- 
ident Nasser, one of the few, is that he con- 
verted a country which could il afford it 
into the most heavily armed state in the 
Middle East. 

Egypt was ripe for revolution a decade ago. 
The extravagant King Farouk too long had 
neglected the welfare of his people, and 
Nasser was the dedicated mastermind of 
the plot that dethroned him. Expediency 
has obscured the goal to which he was dedi- 
cated. When Mohammed Naguib, who re- 
fused to be a Nasser strawman, sought 4 
return to a parliamentary system, Colonel 
Nasser deposed him. Since then, on a phan- 
tom charger he calls Arab socialism, Nasser 
has ruled Egypt as a dictator. 

Beyond building an army on Iron Curtain 
supplies he has given Egypt little. The 
Suez Canal, wrested from the British almost 
at the cost of extinction; the hope of a great 
Aswan Dam, mortgaged to the Soviet 
Union; a brief dream of Arab unity, since 
shattered; land reform, with subsequent fail- 
ures in agriculture. But with it all, no an- 
swers to the gnawing problems of his 
™masses—hunger, disease, a spectacular in- 
crease in population. 

Nasser's place in current history lies In his 
ability to play a courting East against an 
attentive West, to parlay hatred for Israel 
into support for his military machine, to 
pose as a neutral where neutrality has many 
shades, and to his credit, in an abiding de- 
sire to save his people. In these things, if 
inept, he is the strong man of the Middle 
East. But it is not enough. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


` or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news- 
letter of July 28, 1962: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce Ararn, Fifth District, 
Texas, July 28, 1962) 

Intellectual honesty, practiced as political 
honesty, may be defined as speaking, acting, 
and voting as one believes to be right (vote 
One's convictions) rather than trying just 
to be politically smart, Since Members of 
Congress do not and cannot under House 
rules question the integrity or motives of 
Other elected officials, that is their colleagues, 
it ts up to the people to recognize, know, and 
label what is political honesty and what is 
not. This week's legislative events, or any 
Week's, could be the appropriate vehicle for 
Such critical evaluation. 

Agricultural appropriations, costing tax- 
Payers $5,475,842,500 provides the necessary 
Wherewithal to continue for another year 
the farce of Federal handouts to and control 
Of farmers—a large bloc of citizens and 
Voters. Farmers’ objections are partially 
Silenced by Federal largeese. It’s a high price 
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to pay for control over their lives and what 
they may do with their property. The Dole 
amendment became the most famous part 
of the bill, an amendment that sought to 
bar the administration’s use of taxpayers’ 
money for propaganda purposes of influenc- 
ing passage or rejection of legislation. It 
was rejected by a straight party line teller 
vote 172-118. Democrats for rejection of the 
amendment—Republicans against. 

Mann Creek Federal reclamation project in 
Idaho passed 199 to 162. This relatively 
small project, costing $3,225,000, will provide 
water and irrigation for 5,000 acres of land 
to grow hay, barley, wheat, or for pasture. 
At the same time in hay alone 258,747 acres 
have been retired into the soll bank, costing 
the taxpayers $2,200,000 per year. 

The Equal Pay Act of 1962 passed hur- 
riedly (almost like sweeping something un- 
der the rug), with Members refusing to make 
a record vote. This bill seeks to make a 
Federal law, replacing State and local laws, 
forcing equal pay regardless of sex, wherever 
there is comparable work and comparable 
skills. “Equal work” became the language 
on amendment and made better the surface 
good sense of no discrimination in pay be- 
cause of sex. I opposed it because this bill 
will result in women losing jobs. The reason- 
ing, as I see it, is elementary. All States, in 
various forms and combinations have women 
labor laws related to hours of work, maxi- 
mum and dally, meal and rest periods, night 
work, employment before and after child- 
birth, occupational limitations—seating and 
weightlifting requirements—all recognizing 
one thing women are different than men— 
not equal, unequal, better or worse—just dif- 
ferent by design and function as the repro- 
ducers of the human race. So it is that 
women are not expected to be able to stand 
as long as men—therefore, seats are pro- 
vided. (No, we don’t treat our women as 
the Communists do—as equals in work and 
work conditions.) Whatever these differ- 
ences, when the time comes that women 
cannot produce equal output, should this 
law pass an employer would be foolish not 
to wherever possible, replace her with a man. 
Most likely, he will hire men instead of 
women. The bill passed the House of course, 
mainly because of political pressure. Mem- 
bers feared that some constituents back 
home might construe their vote to indicate 
they thought women “not as good as men”. 
I, too, believe that everyone ought to be 
paid the same for the same work output. 

The foreign aid authorization conference 
agreement between House and Senate passed 
221 to 162. I opposed it because the con- 
ferees struck out the House prohibition of 
the U.S. additional support of the UN. when 
member nations refuse to pay up their de- 
Unquent just part (which is small enough 
to say the least), and because the House and 
Senate capitulated to White House pressure 
to permit the President greater latitude in 
giving away taxpayers’ money abroad, in- 
cluding to Communist countries. The ex- 
tent of the President’s open-handed aid to 
the United Nations and Communists all dur- 
ing recent months only now has come to 
light in the June 25, 1962, Joint House- 
Senate report (Document 85-213) which 
shows the United States agreed to permit 
78 nations to reduce their U.N. contributions 
because the United States volunteered to pay 
it for them to a total of $11.4 million (be- 
yond our usual lion-share assessment) be- 
tween November 1961 and June 30, 1962. 

Texas, as a depressed area, which our Gov- 
ernor and Texas Members of Congress have 
stoutly denied to be the case was granted 
a $420,000 loan to bulld a 72-room motel in 
Woodville, Tex. “The project is part of an 
overall plan to expand the economy of east- 
ern Texas. Seventy-five jobs will be cre- 
ated." That is an example of how the 
Federal Government Area Redevelopment 
Act is working. 
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News commentators are being forcibly sup- 
pressed by the Attorney General who has 
filed antitrust against King Fea- 
tures. Noted columnists are being told that 
any derogatory or noncomplimentary articles 
about the Kennedys will be reason for dele- 
tion of their storles. How is that for free- 
dom of the press and speech in “the land 
of the free and the home of the brave?" 

“Every honest man will suppose honest 
acts to flow from honest principles.“ 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, 


Faith of Our Fathers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr, SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith an article from Our Sunday 
Visitor, on July 8, entitled “Faith of Our 
Fathers.” It is written by Mr. Dale 
Francis. It is a very fine summation of 
the need for religious belief in govern- 
ment. It was called to my attention by 
my friend, M. Sgt. Henry J. Lacour of 
Tyndall Air Force Base, Fla. 

The article follows: 

FAITH oF OUR FATHERS 
(By Dale Francis) 

They looked up in surprise as the old man 
talked. He was a controversial figure with 
an opinion on almost everything. And some 
there were who called him an agnostic or 
even an atheist. Yet these were not the 
words of a man who did not believe in God. 
His voice rang out clearly through the hall: 
“I have lived, sir, a long time, and the longer 
I live, the more convincing proofs I see of 
this truth—that God governs in the affairs 
of men. 

“If @ sparrow cannot fall to the ground 
without His notice, is it probable that an 
empire can rise without His aid? 

“We have been assured, sir, in the sacred 
writings, that ‘except the Lord building the 
house they labor in vain that bulld it’ I 
firmly believe this. 

“And I also believe that without His con- 
curring aid we shall succeed in this political 
building no better than the builders of 
Babel; we shall be divided by our little par- 
tial local interests; our projects will be con- 
founded, and we ourselves shall become a re- 
proach and byword down to future ages, 

“And what is worse, mankind may here- 
after from this unfortunate instance, despair 
of establishing governments by human wis- 
qom ana leave it to chance, war and con- 
quest. 


IMPLORES PRAYERS 

“I therefore beg leave to move—that 
henceforth prayers imploring the assistance 
of Heaven, and its blessings on our delib- 
erations be held in this Assembly every morn- 
ing before we proceed to business,” 

This was Benjamin Franklin, speaking 
at the Philadelphia Constitutional Conven- 
tion in 1787. 

One hundred and seventy-five years later, 
six Supreme Court Justices, justifying their 
action by quoting the Constitution that 
came from these deliberations, ruled that 
any recognition of God in even voluntary 
prayers in a public school violated the prin- 
ciples enunciated by our Founding Fathers, 
Ironically, the men who made certain their 
official deliberations were preceded by prayer 
to Almighty God, were ruled to have decided 
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in their deliberations there should be no 
prayer to Almighty God. 

This is the strange progression of events In 
a nation that in its beginnings paid humbie 
acknowledgment to God and today is told 
by its Supreme Court Justices that such 
acknowledgment violates the Constitution. 
These Founding Fathers of ours, rightly con- 
cerned that no religion might gain domi- 
nation over the Nation, provided what were 
to be the safeguards against this by an 
amendment that forbade establishment of 
one religion over others. 

Yet today, using the very safeguards pro- 
vided by the fathers of our country as an 
excuse, the religious convictions of a minor- 
ity, the secularists, have been imposed upon 
the whole people. 

Make no mistake, establishment of re- 
ligion in the United States has been accom- 
plished and its further delineation is prom- 
ised. In his concurring decision, Justice 
William O. Douglas has made this plain. 

“The point for decision is whether the 
Government can constitutionally finance a 
religious exercise. Our system at the Fed- 
eral and State level is presently honey- 
combed with such financing. Nevertheless 
I think it is an unconstitutional undertak- 
ing whatever form it takes,” said Justice 
Douglas. j 

These are ominous words and, so that 
no one could mistake what he meant, Justice 
Douglas went on to clarify his statement, 
He believes that the prayer which opens 
Congress, the prayer that opens the delib- 
erations of the Supreme Court, are all un- 
constitutional, 

What is plain is that we have seen only 
the beginning. The Justices have warned us 
clearly that all prayer sponsored by any 
Government agency is to be banned, 
Prayers before meetings of Congress, chap- 
lains in the Armed Forces, all these are a 
part of what Justice Douglas calls a honey- 
combing of unconstitutionality. 

The secularists say there must be no 
prayers, that there should be no recognition 
of the Supreme Being by any part of our 
Government, This is their creed. This is 
their creed as surely as it is the creed of 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews that there 
is a Supreme Being whose “assistance” we 
should ask, whose “blessings we should 
beg—to use the words of Benjamin Franklin. 


A NEW CREED 


No Catholic, no Protestant, no person of 
Jewish faith, wants his creed imposed on 
the whole peopic. But the secularists want 
their creed im upon the whole people. 
They do not believe the help of God should 
be asked. They do not believe God should 
be thanked for His blessings. 

And the Supreme Court has established 
their creed in the land, By law—make no 
mistake about it, what the Supreme Court 
says is the law of the land—the religion of 
the secularists has been established in this 
Nation, 

By the decision of the Supreme Court— 
especially this is apparent in the concurring 
decision of Justice Douglas—there are clear 
indications of what is to come. 

Christmas can no longer be noticed in 
public schools; a day of thanksgiving can 
no longer be proclaimed by the President of 
the United States. I do not imagine these 
things—the implications could not have 
been more clearly stated if, one by one, they 
had been enumerated. 

What must we do? 

If the intent of our Founding Fathers has 
been, as most of us believe, perverted by 
the Supreme Court, then we must provide 
for a clarification of our national traditions. 
If the Constitution is made to say things the 
majority of the people believe it does not, 
and should not say, then the Constitution 
must be clarified by amendment. 

This amendment must be carefully com- 
Posed. It must preserve those principles of 
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separation of church and state that were 
important to our Founding Fathers and are 
important to us. But it must provide pro- 
tection against the tyranny of the minority 
that would impose upon all the people a 
concept that would ignore God. 

George Washington in his first inaugural 
address, April 30, 1789, said that in his first 
official act he knew it would be improper 
to omit his “fervent supplications to that 
Almighty Being who rules over the uni- 
verse.” Said George Washington “in ten- 
dering this homage to the great Author of 
every public and private good, I assure my- 
self that it expresses your sentiments not 
less than my own, nor those of my fellow 
citizens at large less than either. No people,” 
said the Father of our Country, “can be 
bound to acknowledge and adore the Invisi- 
ble Hand, which conducts the affairs of men, 
more than the people of the United States.” 


MAJORITY VIEW 


I believe this. I am sure the vast majority 
of the people of the United States believe 
this. We have been so blessed by God we 
above all should acknowledge and express 
our gratitude to God. 

So I ask you, I beg you, I implore you. 
Deluge your Congressmen, your Senators. 
Get your neighbors of all faiths to join you. 
Let them know we want to regain our price- 
less heritage, that we want to be freed from 
the shackles of the legal establishment of 
the creed of secularists. Ask that an amend- 
ment to the Constitution be framed that 
will state again what Benjamin Franklin 
said during the framing of the Constitution, 
what George Washington said in his first in- 
augural address. Then battle for it in your 
State. See that everywhere it is accepted. 


Real freedom of religion is at stake. 


Dominican Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 26, 1962 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I feel that 
the attached material from the Miami 
newspapers merits a very careful study 
by the State Department. There is grave 
doubt that this organization realizes the 
seriousness of the state of affairs in the 
Dominican Republic: 

DOMINICAN VIOLENCE FLARES UP 

Santo DOMINGO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC-— 
Antigovernment violence flared in at least 
three cities Thursday as public servants and 
members of 26 unions went on strike against 
proposed tax hikes. 

Leftist-inspired street demonstrations here 
and in Agua and San Pedro.de Macoris, the 
country's second most important city, caused 
at least one death. Many were reported 
injured. 

The massive walkout, which Council of 
State spokesmen said should not be consid- 
ered a general strike, brought heavily armed 
and reinforced police patrols into the streets 
of Santo Domingo. 

Police carried tommyguns, noise bombs, 
and tear gas grenades. Early Thursday, how- 
ever mobs stoned downtown buildings and 
broke windows in the Chase Manhattan Bank 
building. 

Police and demonstrators clashed in Azua 
and San Pedro de Macoris. Industry has 
been closed down in a general strike in the 
latter city since Wednesday because of an- 
nounced government plans to put up a $10 
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million refinery in Santo Domingo Instead of 
San Pedro. 

To counter leftist propaganda, police dis- 
tributed leaflets in the streets reaffirming 
the support of the armed forces for the Coun- 
cil of State government “against any attempt 
to alter public order and social peace.” 


LATINS SEE Untrep STATES As LOSER 
(By Hal Hendrix) 

Looking over the crisis warning flags dot- 
ting the Latin American map these days, 
the Kennedy administration's New Fron- 
tiersmen should have reached the conclusion 
that neither they nor the Americas will start 
to move out of the trouble woods until 
Fidel Castro and his Communist blot are 
erased from Cuba. 

Despite a reluctance in corners of the 
New Frontier to face inter-American reality, 
neither the United States nor Latin America 
is going to move ahead constructively in the 
1960's with the Alliance for Progress unless 
the Castro-Communist axis Is hammered out 
of the hemisphere. 

In the last few years the Communists have 
scored steady gains in the Western Hemi- 
shere, especially since the takeover of Cubs 
under Castro. 

The Kennedy administration's policy or 
lack of it with respect to Communist Cuba 
and the cold war battle for Latin America 
will be decisive in determining whether the 
sixties produce progress or frustration in the 
hemisphere. 

If the United States is ever to regain the 
respect and merit the support of our re- 
maining Latin American friends, it must 
soon replace platitudes with decisive action. 
Any doubts as to the strength and resolution 
of the United States in waging the cold war 
and in combating Castro-Communist ag- 
gression in Latin America must be removed 
without further delay. 

In spite of far-reaching efforts of the Al- 
Uance for Progress development program, the 
United States in the last year has suffered 
a significant loss of throughout the 
hemisphere as a result of what appears to 
onlookers as weakness and unwillingness to 
act decisively in combating bold and all-en- 
guifing Communist aggression in Cuba. 

Latin Americans simply don't understand 
why a strong nation Ike the United States 
can fail to use Its strength in its own defense 
and allow itself to be insulted continuously 
by Cuba with impunity. The Latins have 
an inborn respect for strength and contempt 
for weakness. By tradition they look to the 
United States for leadership and strength. 

Since the ill-fated Cuban invasion at the 
Bay of Pigs, which to Latin Americans was 
a humiliating defeat for the United States 
as well as the Cuban freedom fighters at the 
hands of the Castro Communists, there has 
been a disturbing increase in the number of 
Latins who entertain doubts as to who will 
be the ultimate victor on the inter-American 
cold war battleground. They comment 
that the United States hasn't looked much 
like a winner since Castro entered the arena. 

Some of the sincerest friends of the United 
States in Latin America have questioned 
recently whether the Kennedy administra- 
tion really is fully aware of the urgency of 
the problem of the Communist offensive in 
the Americas. 

The New Frontier's belief that a long- 
range program of economic development can 
turn back the immediate Red threat is not 
shared by well-informed Latins or Ameri- 
cans long associated with inter-American 
affairs. Perhaps after Castro, but not before. 


Cusa INCTTES Riots, SAYS DOMINICAN 
Santo DOMINGO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC.— 
The President of the Dominican Ruling 
Council said today his Government will for- 
mally accuse Cuba of “subversion and inter- 

ference” in Dominican internal affairs. 
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President Rafael Bonnelly said powerful 
Havana shortwave radio broadacsts beamed 
at the Dominican Republic dally “incite vio- 
lence and subversion.” 

He said Foreign Minister Jose Antonio Bo- 
Hilla Atiles, who is in Washington, has been 
instructed to take the protest before appro- 
Priate international bodies. 

Bonilla Atiles left Sunday to urge a meet- 
ing of the Organization of American States 
to take up last week's military coup in Peru. 

Havana Radio, which claims to be airing a 
Program for the Dominican “liberation 
movement in exile,” for a week has been out- 

steps to overthrow the Dominican Gov- 
ernment and calling for concerted action by 
students, peasants and laborers. 

The Dominican Government press office 
Said such instigations are followed quickly 
by outbreaks of vandalism or terrorism by 
small gangs. 

The press office said a strike at the largest 
Privately owned sugar mill and a threatened 
strike by the Government workers union to 
Protest higher income taxes can be at- 
tributed to the Cuban broadcasts. 

One authority said the Government work- 
ers“ strike, scheduled for tomorrow, falls on 
the anniversary of Cuban Prime Minister 
Fidel Castro's July 26 movement. 

The most frequent charge heard on Cuban 

-broudcasts has been that the 6-month-old 
Ruling Council is controlied by followers of 
the former Trujillo regime, backed by the 
United States. 
ALLIANCE NEARS A CRISIS 
(By William L. Ryan) 

Latin American events these days suggest 
that President Kennedy's Alliance for Prog- 
Tess is heading rapidly toward its moment 
of truth. 

The Alliance is cast in the role of nervous 
Mortician, waiting for the death rattle of a 
Moribund system. But the patient is strug- 
Sling desperately to survive. And the strug- 
Sle is churning up revolutionary ferment. 

The well-intentioned Yankees often can 
do little but stand on the sidelines and wring 
their hands in frustration, They are becom- 
ing painfully aware that democracy as it is 
known In the United States has little mean- 
ing in nations where the vast majority are 
impoverished and illiterate. 

The Public Affairs Institute in Washington 
deleased a study Friday picturing the Alliance 
tor Progress as engaged in “a life and death 
Struggle with completely unscrupulous men 
Who seek power through violent means.” 

The Alliance, it says, has falled to make 
Itself believeable to key groups in Latin 

Tica which will determine whether 
Change will be peaceful or violent. It urges 
© program to aim its benefits directly at 

Ose groups on a people-to-people rather 

an government-to-government 3 

“The odds against your success are 50 
Breat,” the institute tells the Alliance, “that 
Unless you change direction of our ald and 
the methods of operation very quickly, you 
are likely to fan In your great task.” 

But there is danger in this approach, too. 

implies and runs around existing govern- 

ments which could, in the long run, under- 

them. And whatever they may be, 

t are all the Alliance has at the present 
lme to work with. 

The struggle of military leaders and en- 
trenched oligarchies to survive, spurs the 

ttle-scarred old Argentine Socialist leader, 

€do Palacios, to comment that the new 
Military takeover in Peru was “one more 
ple of the situation Latin America is 
Scing through.” 
Some time ago,” he said, “President 
Nnedy stated that Latin America was 
g through a revolution, I think the 
action by armed forces in the continent in- 
Gicates they have resorted to violence at 
the service of reactionary revolution. 
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“It cannot be said chaos ls coming. We 
live in chaos.” 

Palacios, hardly a keen admirer of the 
United States, nevertheless is fairly repre- 
sentative of a broad sector of popular Latin 
American opinion, reflecting impatience with 
the inability of the continent to tailor its 
systems to the 20th century. 


The Big Space Giveaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 30, 1962 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I have watched with a great 
deal of interest the remarkable TV 
programs beamed to and from this 
country by the Telstar, the communi- 


cations satellite. It is because this pio- . 


neering effort has been so successful 
that I want to applaud the brave band 
of Senators who are now fighting to 
keep future communications satellites 
in the hands of the people of the United 
States, as a public asset under public 
control, where they belong. 

The May issue of the Progressive, now 
edited and printed by my good friend 
Morris Rubin, contained an excellent 
article by Michael Pandos entitled “The 
Big Space Giveaway.” I want to asso- 
ciate myself with the views expressed in 
the Progressive article, and I firmly 
agree with Mr. Pandos that “turning 
over the Government-developed space 
communications system to any private 
corporation would represent an un- 
precedented giveaway; every private 
scheme which has been proposed would 
lead to domination by A.T. & T., an 
industrial monopoly already all but un- 
regulable by the Government; and final- 
ly, only public ownership can guarantee 
that the management of this inter- 
national communications system will 
not only be concerned with foreign poli- 
cy considerations but will use the system 
as a dynamic instrument in the imple- 
mentation of that policy. The essential 
fact is that no system of private owner- 
ship can be acceptable because all such 
systems are opposed to the public inter- 
est. They all result in public payment 
for private control; and increase in that 
industrial concentration which has al- 
ready been described by experts as one 
of the prime causes of America’s second- 
best status in space; and the abandon- 
ment to private interests of a technical 
marvel with incalculable potential for 
promoting the foreign policy of the 
United States.” 

I am proud to say that I was among 
the Congressmen who voted to retain for 
the people of this Nation the control of 
the future communications satellite sys- 
tem when this issue was before the House 
of Representatives. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I would like to include 
in the Record other pertinent excerpts 
from the article “The Big Giveaway,” by 
Mr, Pandos: 
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In a few short years, worldwide television 
of excellent quality will be a reality; radio 
will reach clearly and static free halfway 
around the globe; a 10,000-mile telephone call 
will come through as distinctly as if it were 
from next door. This giant step forward in 
communications, with all its ramifications 
in international relations, is possible be- 
cause of the Federal Government's multi- 
billion dollar satellite program. The system 
will depend on a number of satellites end- 
lessly orbiting the globe at a height of sev- 
era hundred or several thousand miles, re- 
ceiving radiomagnetic messages of all kinds, 
and relaying them directly to-any point on 
earth. 

No one seriously questions the need to 
build a communications satellite system, 
Not only would it be reassuring to beat the 
Soviet Union in an exciting and peaceable 
contest, but a satellite system would more 
effectively and efficiently replace costly earth- 
bound communications facilities and pro- 
vide an economical means of opening up the 
large number of television, telephone, and 
data-processing channels essential to meet 
the vast expansion in international com- 
munications expected during the next few 
years. 

From a technical point of view, the prob- 
lems involved in building such a system are 
not overwhelming. The rocketry hurdles are 
largely surmounted, and an apparently 
feasible plan for the communications aspects 
has been sketched by Government and pri- 
vate experts who have worked together on 
the problem under Federal programs. The 
scientists describe the system as one in 
which two or three active satellites (ie. 
containing equipment for receiving and 
transmitting, instead of merely passively 
reflecting, messages from earth) would orbit 
around the earth at the Equator high enough 
so that at least one would always be in line 
of sight from every point on the entire 
globe, thus permittnig the straight-line 
sending and receiving which Is required for 
transmission of radio waves. The satellites 
would, ideally, be synchronized with the 
speed of the earth’s rotation, to make them 
Stationary in relation to the ground, 


There Is also general agreement that this 
approach is preferable, in terms of both 
the longrun economy and the potentially 
greater number of channels, to the alterna- 
tive course advocated by American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, which would require 
launching a large number (estimates vary 
from 30 to 400) of small satellites to circle 
the earth at a low (100 to 3,000. miles) siti- 
tude in random orbits; such a system is not 
favored because it would require costly 
ground stations to search the skies for the 
randomly flying satellites and many expen- 
sive launchings to mount the large number 
of artificial bodies. 

The political questions, however, are more 
difficult to answer. They were first raised 
publicly in a report made to the Federal 
Communications Commission by an ad hoc 
committee of members of the communica- 
tions carrier industry—telephone, telegraph, 
and other com) in the business of 
sending and receiving communications elec- 
tronically. 

Briefly, the industry committee’s report 
recommended that the operation and man- 
agement of a space communications system 
be turned over to a nonprofit corporation 
owned by those international communica- 
tions carriers willing to put up at least 
$500,000 in equity. The corporation would 
have a board of directors composed of not 
more than two representatives from each 
company and three representatives from the 
public, the latter to be appointed by the 
President. Each carrier would be permitted 
to own its own ground stations and a cer- 
tain number of communications channels, 
the channels to be allocated without charge 
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to the investors in ratio to the equity con- 
tributed to the corporation. If a carrier 
- should wish to exceed its pro rata quota 
of channels, it would be assessed a rental 
fee which would then be redivided among 
the other carriers. Finally, the cquity con- 
tributions to the new corporation would be 
made part of the rate base of the contribut- 
ing companies so that the investment would 
be charged off against other services pro- 
vided by the owners. In brief: 10 big in- 
ternational communications carriers pro- 
posed that they own, operate, and allocate 
channels used by the communications satel- 
lites, in return for which they agreed to 
contribute part of the cost of mounting the 
system. Their total promised contribution 
was and is $78 million; it should be noted 
that the Government has already $471 mil- 
lion on this program and a total of more 
than $25 billion on other relevant research 
and development. 

Indeed, at first glance the administration's 
bill seemed a more public-spirited approach 
to the problem. That measure proposed to 
establish a private corporation with two 
classes of stock: a dividend-bearing voting 
stock class A, which was to be available to 
the general public (or at least those mem- 


bers of the public who could afford the stock 


at $1,000 a share), and class B stock which 
could be purchased only by the communica- 
tions carriers. Any single company would 
have been able to own a maximum of 15 per- 
cent of the authorized or 25 percent of the 
outstanding class A shares, and ownership 
in class B stock, which presumably counted 
as a part of the investing company’s rate 
base, would have been convertible to class A 
shares. Curiously, in the President's dis- 
cussions of the bill, he has acknowledged 
that the $1,000 share price was specifically 
intended to exclude the general public. 


But because the class A stock would be 
issued only at the discretion of the corpora- 
tion and would be unattractive to the public 
because of the high unit price (plus the 
more important fact that it would pay no 
dividends for many years), the most prob- 
able result of this proposal would be that 
at least a controlling share of the stock 
would have been purchased by A.T. & T. and 
two or three other corporations it controls or 
dominates. Furthermore, A. T. & T. could 
also be expected to dominate the class B 
shares, because it is the only company with 
both the desire and sufficient resources 
assets larger than General Motors, Standard 
Ou of New Jersey, and Ford Motor Co, com- 
bined—to make the required large invest- 
ment. 


Dallas Morning News on Rostow Papers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks I would 
like to include two editorials from the 
Dallas Morning News dealing with the 
Department of State and in particular 
with the Rostow papers: 

Mn. ROSTOW TO THE STAND 

Ever since somebody—we think it was 
Senator STROM THURMOND, Of South Caro- 
lina—first charged that the State Depart- 
ment was advocating a “no win” policy, 
various congressional committees and indi- 
vidual Members of Congress have been trying 
to unearth the basic elements of policy 
which guide the State Department in for- 
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eign affairs. Most of these attempts have 
met with limited success. 

Now Senator Everett M. Dirxsen, Republi- 
can, of Minois, has suggested that Walt W. 
Rostow be called to the stand to testify. 
Mr. Rostow is counselor of the State Depart- 
ment and chairman of its all-important pol- 
icy planning council. If anyone can explain 
State's policy, he should be able to do It; Mr. 
Rostow, along with the President himself, has 
been a chief architect of that policy—what- 
ever it might be. 

The reason for Senator DRKSEN’S proposal 
that Congress call Rostow to the stand is 
that the State Department counselor is re- 
ported to be the author of a highly contro- 
versial document which has been making the 
rounds lately at the top levels of the ad- 
ministration. This document—286 pages 
long and entitled “Basic National Security 
Policy“ —is said to be an outline of the ad- 
ministration's grand strategy for the conduct 
of foreign affairs over the next few years. 

Three months ago the News reported the 
existence of this document. At that time 
all that was known of its contents was that 
it advocated the elimination of first-strike 
weapons in the U.S. arsenal. 

For the past 3 months, the administration 
has refused to release the document—even 
to congressional committees which normally 
have access to such information. But in the 
past week several highly piaced officials at 
the State Department and Pentagon who are 
displeased with the contents of the Rostow 
report have “leaked” its basic outlines to the 
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include these startling 

Recognition of Red China by the United 
States and withdrawal of U.S. opposition to 
Peiping’s admission to the United Nations. 

De facto recognition of East Germany as 
a separate nation. 

back armed opposition to the 
Communists along the borders of the Soviet 
empire. 

Coercion of Nationalist China to give up 
the offshore islands of Quemoy and Matsu, 

Unilateral deemphasis of nuclear weapons 
and reliance primarily on conventional 
weapons and forces. 

Attempt to contain the spread of com- 
munism but do nothing to stir up trouble 
behind its borders. 

These are not simply suggestions for 
change in the administration’s foreign 
policy. Many of them have been put into 
effect already at least in part. Moreover, the 
mere fact that they are being considered 
should have far-reaching impact on our allies 


and enemies alike. 


Mr. Rostow's influence on the administra- 
tion cannot be doubted. It is said that he 
was responsible for the administration’s op- 
position to the B-70 and Nike-Zeus pro- 
grams, that he authored the proposal to ap- 
pease the Communists in Berlin, that he 
had an important part in drafting the US. 
disarmament scheme which would have 
turned our arms over to a United Nations 
Peace Force. 

Mr. Rostow should explain. The Ameri- 
can people have a right to know exactly 
what the State Department is trying to do 
and who is responsible for its doings. And 
if they don't like what they find, the Ameri- 
can people have a right to demand some 
changes. 


TRE WorLD Is FLAT 
35G NEDAN 
* ‘oreign-policy proposals 
reportedly submitted to the President by 
State Department Counselor Walt W. Ros- 
tow in a secret 286-page report entitled 
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“Basic National Security Policy.” Since 
some believe that this report is an outline of 
the Kennedy administration’s grand strategy 
for the conduct of foreign affairs, and since 
Mr. Rostow now occupies a position of great 
importance within the administration as 
chief of the State Department's policy plan- 
ning council, we believe the Rostow report 
merits further editorial comment. 

Willard Edwards, veteran Washington cor- 
respondent for the Chicago Tribune, has pro- 
vided a detailed analysis of the proposals 
from which we have drawn most of the 
following information. - 

In addition to recommendations that we 
recognize Red China and East Germany, pull 
back our opposition to communism along 
the Soviet borders, force Nationalist China 
to give up its offshore islands, deemphasize 
nuclear weapons unilaterally and limit our 
opposition to communism to a general policy 
of containment (all of which were men- 
tioned in yesterday's editorial), the follow- 
ing recommendations have also been made 
in the report, according to Edwards: 

Our treatment of Soviet satellite nations 
should be gentle—we should refrain from 
criticizing them, continue to give them aid, 
open up trade channels with them and en- 
courage our Western European Allies to 
more cooperative. K 

In no event should we ever encourage or 
support armed uprisings against the Com- 
munist in the satellite nations. 

If we can't come to an agreement with the 
Soviets over arms control or disarmament, 
we might advance a program which does not 
require negotiations. 

American interests will be better served by 
leaning toward nations with modern ideas 
rather than sticking to old allies with out- 
moded ideas, The United States does not 
want allies; it wants only neutrals. 

Foreign aid can be used as a weapon, but 
only against allies (with outmoded ideas). 
If they won't cooperate, take it away from 
them. (Rostow must have had more than 
a little influence over our Lao policy.) 

“Rising tensions or pleas of our allies or 
of the American public must be ignored in 
any crisis with Russia, The temptation 
must be avoided to prolong or expand any 
crisis in an effort to degrade or embarrass 
the Soviets in the eyes of the world.” 

Our goal should not be victory over 
Russia (“no-win"?) but “victory of men and 
nations over the forces that wish to entrap 
and exploit their reyolutionary aspirations.” 
(That term “revolutionary” has always had 
an unpleasant connotation, as far as we're 
concerned.) 

More than anything else, the United States 
must show the Communists that it has no 
aggressive intentions—that we only want 
peace. 

What lies behind ali of these incredible 

proposals? Apparently Mr. Rostow believes 
that the Communists have abandoned thelr 
longstanding goal of world conquest. Never 
mind that military and intelligence sources 
have been unable to find a shred of evidence 
to substantiate this conclusion. Mr. Rostow 
is sure. 
In fact, he has been sure that the Com- 
munist world and its leaders have been 
changing—“mellowing”™ is the word he uses— 
for about 6 years. In 1956, Rostow expounded 
his theory concerning the Communist “evolu 
tion”"—and he even included Red China. 

In his latest report to the President, Ros- 
tow admits that there isn't any real evidence 
to back up his conclusions. Since this 18 
true, he says, it will be hard to convince Con- 
gress and the American people that he 15 
right. But it must be done, he says. 
in order to do it, an educational campaign 
must be started. 

So sit tight, friends, we may be barraged 
with a bevy of propaganda from Foggy Bot- 
tom designed to convince us that the world 
is flat again. 
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Where We're Going 
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HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 30, 1962 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle which was written by our distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Matuias], for Data, the 
Magazine of research and development 
Management. The gentleman is well 
Qualified to write on the subject of anti- 
Submarine warfare through his naval ex- 
Perience, his continued activity in the 
Naval Reserve, his personal interest in 
the subject and as a Member of Congress, 
I commend the reading of this article to 
all of my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

ASW: War We Have—WHar We Nerp— 
WHERE We're GOING 
(By Congressman CHartes Med. MATHIAS, 

Ir. Republican Representative from the 

Sixth District of Maryland) 

Bince its advent as an effective military 
Weapon in World War I, the submarine has 
Presented the classic obstacle to free world 
control of the seas for commercial and mili- 
tary purposes, Near disastrous experience 
in two world wars indicates the potency of 
enemy submarine fieets in the face of an 
inadequate operational antisubmarine war- 
fare system. Today the nuclear submarine 
and its marriage with the ballistic missile 
has the threat from one of primar- 
ily local defense aspects to one of a global 
and strategic nature. The challenge is for- 
midable and is generally to be 
among the most difficult technical problems 
facing the Navy. The new submarine has 

ted cruise capabilities and underwa- 
ter operating speeds in excess of our ASW 
Vessels. To combat this threat ASW must 
be able to concentrate all necessary re- 
Sources and research, and control all phases 
ot technology and implementation. 

National security demands that the con- 
trol of the seas be retained in the hands 
Of the free world and that enemy forces be 
denied the use of these seas for mounting 
or sup assaults they may plan against 
the United States or our allies anywhere. 
We must increase our capabilities in detec- 
tion and localization of enemy submarines, 
and strengthen our potentiality in seeking 
Out and killing these submarines. 

As a member of the Naval Reserve, I 
have been impressed with the rapid ad- 
Vancements in the potentialities of our nu- 
Clear submarine; I am gravely concerned 
about the equally important problem con- 

how best to combat the threat posed 
to our coastal centers and the rest of the 
free world by parallel Soviet advances. My 
Concern deepened on a tour of active train- 
ing duty last January during which I was 
to Carrier Division 16, an ASW 
hunter/killer task group in the Atlantic 
Fleet, 
The Soviet force of over 400 submarines 
Composed of a large number of the long- 
snorkle types, equipped with tor- 
Pedoes, and a small number of nuclear- 
Powered submarines, some missile equipped, 
Whose recent appearances may be expected 
to increase. Beyond question, the Soviets 
Will soon have missiles greatly exceeding 
their present 350-mile range maximum. 
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ASW: What We Have—What We Need— ASW efforts to meet this challenge and to 


Soviet advancements are a never- 
ending, around-the-clock, all-weather opera- 
tion. Our ships and planes are on the 
watch 24 hours a day while men in the 
Pentagon continuously search for improve- 
ments in ASW defense and coordination. 
The Navy, however, has been overly modest 
concerning the tremendous effort it is mak- 
ing in this area, and I wish to make known 
some of the aspects of the ASW problem. It 
is the purpose of this article (1) to discuss 
the broad functions of ASW, (2) to outline 
current capabilities and development, pin- 
pointing problem areas, and, finally, (3) to 
focus on the requirements and teamwork 
necessary for a fully effective ASW force. 

THE BROAD FUNCTIONS OF ASW 

The primary functions of ASW operations 
are detection, classification, tracking, com- 
munications, command/control, and attack. 
It is relatively easy to locate a submarine to- 
day, but the real difficulty is the ability to 
identify nationality and intent. Most de- 
velopment efforts have been focused in these 
areas, and future progress may utilize space 
technology. 

Detection and tracking data must be 
transmitted to those who must make evalu- 
ations and decisions. All ASW activities in- 
volve this command/control without which 
ASW forces and operations cannot be fully 
effective. Command/control integrates all 
functions supporting the ASW operations, 
from intelligence and warning to fleet readi- 
ness, from the correlation of pertinent en- 
vironmental data to insuring the availability 
of navigational assistance. Its substance is 
the men and organization who, supported by 
information, procedures, and machines, 
make evaluations and decisions. It is this 
function which must solve the dilemma posed 
by the requirement for instantaneous reac- 
tion time as opposed to the need for positive 
control of any preemptive action which might 
be premature. 

Finally, the execution of any order for ASW 
attack requires the availability of effective 
weapons. There has been promising de- 
velopment in this area, but technology has 
produced submarines whose performance 
characteristics outmode many available 
weapons, 

CURRENT CAPABILITIES AND PROBLEMS AREAS— 
DETECTION AND CLASSIFICATION 

Overshadowing the entire ASW picture is 
the problem of submarine detection and clas- 
sification. Steady advances in detection are 
promising, but the Navy has difficulties in 
distinguishing “friendlies” from enemy sub- 
marines, and snorkles from nuclear types. 
There are further problems in differentiating 
submarines from uncharted pinnacles rising 
from the ocean floor, schools of fish, and 
whales, all of which seem to conspire not 
only to sound like submarines but to act like 
them. 

Sonar remains the primary solution to the 
area surveillance problem, and the sonar now 
going into our surface ships and submarines 
Has given tenfold range improvements over 
those in the fleet 5 years ago. Helicopters 
now have sonar domes which dip into the 
ocean and give increased detection ranges. 
A new Lofar sonobuoy also gives increased 
detection ranges. 

Experimental infrared gear has detected 
submerged submarines at night for a num- 
ber of hours after , and new equip- 
ment is under development to provide light- 
weight sensitive infrared equipment for pa- 
trol and carrier-based aircraft. 

Other exploratory projects include Arte- 
mis, consisting of a net of hydrophones on 
the ocean floor to take advantage of the 
quietness of deep waters, and Project Tri- 
dent, directed at the development of new 
devices. 

For surveillance of restricted waters, the 
Navy is developing active barrier equipment 
composed of transducers which can readily 
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be deployed into areas of strategic or tactical 
interest. Tests conducted the past year 
showed excellent results by detecting a large 


percentage of the passages of subme: 
submarines over the barrier. it 


Aircraft surveillance is a vi im: t 
supplement to sonar eee a 
P-3V aircraft are currently being tested. The 
W-2F early warning aircraft has been found 
effective in detecting surfacing and snorkle 
subs. The land-based P-3V, a long-range 
ASW surveillance aircraft similar in config- 
uration to the commercial Electra, is the 
follow-on replacement for the P-2V series. 
The P-3V Orion has a better working en- 
vironment for its crew and has room for in- 
corporating new electronic and radar devel- 
opments. The ability of this plane to get 
to the target area twice as fast as its pred- 
ecessor is an obvious advantage. 

Elusive deep-diving submarines can take 
advantage of such diverse conditions as 
faults in the ocean floor and deceptive oce- 
anic thermal layers. Although most of our 
conventional devices are still stymied by 
these problems, development of the precision 
graphic recorder (ASPECT) for destroyers 
and helicopters has resulted in successful 
trials. Another item under development is 
MAD (magnetic anomaly detection), imple- 


10-year Navy plan for oceanography, TENOO 
1961, sets forth detailed Plans for ai phases 


graphic Office predicts oceanographic condi- 
tions for fleet commanders, 575 5 eee 
data and advice of the sonar conditions to 
be expected in any given area, Further plans 
include the nuclear Propulsion programs, a 
quiet snorkle program, improved submarine 
hun design and suructines, ind en And 
8 and sub 
air defense capabilities. pi 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The three fold problem of the communica- 
tions area involves (1) communications bee 
tween submarines, (2) shore-sub-shore com- 
ete rie Sok ie collection and 

of surve: ce data. A most 
important aspect is the ability to communi- 
cate without enemy detection. It is possible 
to talk acoustically between submarines and 
surface ships but not without enemy detec- 
tion. No communications development yet 
allows intersubmarine communication with- 
out the disclosure of their positions. 

Current techniques do not permit com- 
munication from surface or shore to subma- 
rines below 14 fathoms, an indispensible type 
of communication in time of enemy attack. 
Blackouts caused by nuclear. detonation and 
fallout add further complications. Develop- 
ments in VLF transmission techniques and 
ocean floor netted communications provide 
a partial solution, but not complete answers. 

ATTACK 

Tangible advances have been realized 
the ASW attack in function. As a result 25 
the Berlin crisis 40 destroyer-type ships and 
18 aircraft squadrons were recalled from 
the Ready Reserve for augmentation of ASW 
forces. The ASW capability of these World 
War II vintage destroyers is being increased 
by fleet rehabilitation and modernization, 
including when possible the FRAM program. 

Supplementing the procurement of new 
and improved vessels is a development pro- 
gram aimed at providing advanced vehicles 
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for detection, tracking, and the payoff— 
weapon delivery. This program includes 
hydrofoil vessels which provide increased 
speed and flexibility to arrive at the target 
area. 

DASH, a destroyer-controlled drone hell- 
copter carrying a torpedo or nuclear depth 
charge, is being installed on a number of 
ships. This small, lightweight, remotely 
controlied device was begun under the 
FRAM program but is now receiving top 
priority, and the current plan is to be able 
to Install two such drones per destroyer this 
year. 

Naturally, torpedoes are of primary im- 
portance. The development of the light- 
weight homing torpedo MK-46 for aircraft 
and destroyers and the wire guided torpedo 
EX-10 has led to increased production of 
these types, but they have not been widely 
implemented in the fleet. These new tor- 
pedoes and their successors are designed to 
overtake and destroy nuclear- powered subs 
which may in the future conceivably attain 
speeds of 60 knots and depths of 2,000 feet. 

To give quick reaction standoff weapon 
deliveries compatible with the increasing 
sonar ranges, rocket-propelled asroc (anti- 
submarine rocket) has already appeared in 
the destroyer fleet while subroc is being 
developed for use by submarines. 


In test and evaluation the Navy has found 


that present ranges and evaluation tech- 
niques are inadequate as new and expensive 
weapons become faster, go deeper, and fre- 
quently are irretrievable after firing. A new 
adequately instrumented test and evaluation 
range is contemplated under Project AUTEC 
in the Bahamas. It will contain accurate 
facilities for the plotting of new long-range 
antisubmarine warfare weapon trajectories, 
as well as an acoustic range for accurate 
noise measurement. 


REQUIREMENTS AND NECESSARY TEAMWORK 
The ASW problem necessitates a total ap- 


development of operation procedures. Navy 
teamwork has produced significant advance- 
ments to date. First, the formation of the 
ASW advisory committee to bring together 
the best qualified individuals of the military 
and industrial communities is typical of the 
coordinated effort. Other examples of ac- 
tions taken by the senior command echelons 
are the creation of an ASW Executive Readi- 
ness Office under CNO, and, third, the forma- 
tion of the Undersea Warfare R. & D. Plan- 
ning Council. 

A fourth important aren of executive ac- 
tion is the development of operation team- 
work with the Nation’s allles, which has led 
to the establishment of a much stronger 
strategic position for ASW with respect to 
potential enemies than existed relative to the 
Axis at the beginning of World War H. Geo- 
graphical location of our allies allows us to 
maintain a ring around the Soviet Union. 
The advent of the deep-diving nuclear sub- 
marine, has reduced this tactical advantage 
for detection purposes. We must regain this 
advantage through implementation of ad- 
vanced defensive techniques. 

Both modernization and new construction 
are needed in proper balance to extend pres- 
ent ASW capabilities and overcome obso- 
lescence of our forces. Necessary procure- 
ment to provide the products of research and 
development to our operating forces must be 
emphasized. Manpower levels must be in- 
creased to insure that trained maintenance 
and operational personnel are abroad to utii- 
ize these In fiscal year 1962, ASW 
Tesearch, development, testing and evalua- 
tion appropriations amount to $231 million 
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of which approximately 26 percent is devoted 
to defense and surveillance measures, In 
fiscal year 1963, the budegt request will be 
increased to $286 million with the laregst in- 
crease, 35 percent, devoted to the 65 projects 
in detection, localization and classification. 
Such increases appear sufficient to support 
the research, development, test and evalua- 
tion (R.D.T. & E.) objective, but even greater 
increases should be considered for procure- 
ment and implementation, maintenance and 
operations, to attain an up-to-date ASW 
posture. 
SUMMARY 

Adm. George W. Anderson, Chief of Naval 
Operations, testifying before a House sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions summarized the current state of ASW 
in a manner with which I totally agree. “We 
have not yet developed any little black boxes 
that will infallibly pinpoint the location of 
their [Soviet] submarines in any particular 
area, positively identify them as enemy sub- 
marines and launch a lethal missile toward 
that spot within minutes after they have 
been located. There is no astounding break- 
through immediately expected, and we do 
not anticipate one in the immediate future, 
although our research efforts are certainly 
aimed toward that end. What is required 
is a most extensive team effort involving not 
only our forces but those very capable ones 
of our allies as well. There are no illusions 
that our answers will come easily, but I am 
confident that with the talents of industry 
and the abilities of our own navymen, we 
ultimately will solve this problem success- 
fully.” 

Increasing support from Congress and the 
public is necessary to enable the Navy to 
keep pace with this silent Soviet threat. We, 
in the Congress, must recognize the gravity 
of the situation and provide the Navy and 
the public with the proper incentives and 
leadership and funds to close the ASW gap. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH or CHARLES McC, 
Marurs, In. 

Representative CHARLES MoC. MATHIAS, JR., 
Republican, of Maryland, is serving his Ist 
term in the 87th Congress. Previous to his 
election in November 1960, he had served 
in the Maryland House of Delegates; as as- 
sistant attorney general of Maryland; and 
as city attorney of Frederick. He presently 
serves on the House Committees on the Ju- 
diciary and the District of Columbia. He is 
also a member of the executive committee of 
the Republican onal Committee, 
being the only “freshman” Member of the 
87th Congress to receive this distinction. 


Mr. Marnras received his law degree in 
1949 from the University of Maryland, having 
previously attended Yale and Haverford Col- 
lege where he received an A.B. degree as a 
member of the class of 1944, 

Active in civic life, “Mac” Marts, as he 
has been known since boyhood, has been 
president of the Historical Society of Fred- 
erick County, is on the executive committee 
of the Maryland Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission, and an officer in the Maryland State 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, the Chil- 
dren's Aid Society of Frederick County, and 
a trustee of the Episcopal Free School and 
Orphan House. He serves as a vestryman of 
Frederick’s All Saints’ Church. 

He served during World War II as gunnery 
officer on sea duty in the Pacific and is a 
lieutenant commander in the U.S. Naval Re- 
serve. 

Mr. Martas was born July 24, 1922, in 
Frederick. Md., and is married to Ann H. 
Bradford of Cambridge, Mass. They have 
two sons, Charles Bradford and Robert Piske. 
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HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 30, 1962 


Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr, Speaker, one of the most prominent 
civic leaders in my district, Mrs. Louis J. 
Reizenstein, has thoughtfully suggested 
that a recent editorial on a subject re- 
lated to the proposed United Nations 
bond issue would be helpful information 
for my colleagues here. I agree en- 
tirely with Mrs. Reizenstein and I should 
like to insert into the Record the edito- 
rial which appeared on Tuesday, July 24, 
1962, in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette and 
Sun-Telegraph. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, July 24, 
1962] 
Law ON THE UN's Swe 


In perhaps the most important action of 
its 17-year history the International Court 
of Justice has declared in an advisory opinion 
that all members of the United Nations are 
legally obligated to pay expenses of the inter- 
national organization’s peacekeeping forces 
in the Congo and the Middle East. Since 
the delinquent members cannot actually be 
compelled to pay, the decision does not 
transform the United Nations into a super- 
government with power to tax; it does not 
even insure the U.N. will become a solvent 
organization. 

But the World Court's decision, which 
had been requested by the General Assembly, 
does supply a sharp instrument of moral 
suasion to be used against the 47 U.N, mem- 
bers that have never paid anything for the 
Congo operation and the 26 that have never 
paid anything for the Middle East police 
force. The court advised the General As- 
sembly that outlays for the Congo and the 
Middle East are “expenses of the organiza- 
tion” within the meaning of article 17, 
paragraph 2 of the U.N. Charter. Thus the 
Assembly can invoke article 19 of the charter 
which provides: 

“A member of the United Nations which 185 
in arrears in the payment of its financial 
contributions to the organization shall have 
no vote in the General Assembly if the 
amount of its arrears equals or exceeds the 
amount of the contributions due from it for 
the preceding 2 full years.“ - 

Though only four small nations—Bolivia, 
Guatemala, Paraguay, and Yemen—are now 
more than 2 years in arrears, larger nations 
will in time come under the exclusionary 
provision if they continue to ignore the spe- 
cial assessments for the peacekeeping opera- 
tions which are costing about $4 million a 
month. The Soviet Union, other members 
of the Communist bloc and most of the Arab 
States have refused to pay for the U.N. mis- 
sion in the Gaza strip and the same nations, 
plus France, Belgium, Portugal, and South 
Africa, have balked at paying Congo assess- 
ments. 

While the General Assembly may under the 
charter excuse delinquents if their failure 
to pay is held to be due to conditions be 
their control, the United States 
press this fall for a strict application on the 
arrears formula in the hope of setting ® 
precedent, beginning with the small nations, 
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for enforcing support of the U.N. Such a 
View is soundly based, since the U.N. can 
y have much effect if members can 
exercise a financial veto every time they do 
not agree with one of its operations. 
Clearing up the $170 million U.N. deficit 
Will not be easy. The Soviet Union indicated 
in advance that it would not consider itself 
bound by a World Court opinion. Yet Soviet 
bloc nations have also shown signs of want- 
ing to avoid being the first to lose their 
votes. If the General Assembly when it 
meets again boldly endorses the Court's opin- 
ion (as it has others in the past), it will 
create a powerful stimulus for strengthening 
the U.N. and for building up an international 
Order based on world law. 


Tenth Anniversary of Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1962 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, our fel- 
low citizens, Puerto Ricans in the island 
and in the United States, are celebrating 

10th anniversary of the establish- 

ment of the Commonwealth. Iextend to 

my hearty congratulations and join 

with my colleagues in commending them 
Upon their great accomplishments. 

We respect and admire the Puerto 

who are demonstrating on their 

Small island the best example in the 

Americas of how to develop an underde- 

veloped community in an atmosphere of 

democracy and freedom. 

In the last 14 years the people of the 

have become self-governing. A 

Short time ago, there was almost no in- 
dustry; now as a result of a remarkable 
program of industrial development, more 
100,000 jobs have been created. 

erto Rico is producing electric energy 
at a per capita rate higher than any 
Country in Latin America. A generation 
ago, the island was poor and the people 
Suffered from lack of educational oppor- 
ties. Now the literacy rate is 87 per- 
Cent and every third Puerto Rican at- 
some form of school. It has made 
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phenomenal strides in the areas of new 
housing, hospitals, vocational education, 
transportation, and roads. 

The Puerto Rican people by their in- 
dustry, their pride in their island, their 
aim for improved social and economic 
conditions, have more than doubled 
their per capita income since 1950. 
Puerto Rico, a land of beauty, warm 
beaches, and cool mountains is now at- 
tracting half a million tourists annually, 
adding millions to the income of the 
Commonwealth. Investment of U.S. tax 
dollars on the island, and exemption 
from payment of Federal taxes, helped 
Puerto Rico to achieve its present pros- 
perity and growth, but the greatest 
credit must go to the people. Under the 
splendid leadership of Gov. Luis Mufioz- 
Marin they have accomplished mir- 
acles. One of the most important de- 
velopments is the better understanding 
which exists between the mainland and 
Puerto Rico. The citizens of Puerto Rico 
rely on us for protection; they have ren- 
dered outstanding service in our Armed 
Forces when called upon to help us. 
We are grateful to them for the contri- 
butions they have made in developing 
their land into the exemplary country it 
is today. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the Eouse of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
3 should be processed through this 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
os x (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will Please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 
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No Profits Equals No Jobs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 31, 1962 


Mr. MeINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, a 
Popular practice today is that of brand- 
ing business profits as an evil thing. 

wages are profits to the working 
man, taxes are profits to the Federal 
Government, and both of these have, in 
their origin in profits made by com- 
mercial enterprises. Why, then, should 
Profits for business be singled out as a 
bad thing? 

I insert into the Recor a timely and 
Penetrating article on profits, as it ap- 
Peared in the editorial section of the 
July 26 issue of the Calais Advertiser, a 
Prominent weekly publication in my 
Congressional district: 

No Prorrrs Equats No Joss 

Routinely, the news release came in from 
the St. Croix Paper Co, pointing out the fact 

t production of the company during the 

t 6 months of this year was some 3 per- 
Cent greater than in 1961. A cause for some 
Slight jubilation until you read the next sen- 
tence: “However, continuing increases in 
Operating costs without a price increase pre- 
dent a nding increase in profit.” 

In sad fact, stockholders actually suffered 
= Slight loss in the face of the production 


Not that we make a habit of it, but we 
Just recently read the annual report of the 
Sun Ou Co. and some comments which that 
huge outfit made about its efforts to ex- 
Pand and create more jobs in the face of 
malier margins of profit. The interesting 
thing is that these comments seem to apply 
to every business, whether a paper company, 
an oll firm or a haberdashery and we pass 

along. 

Sun Oil Co., in its 1961 annual report ad- 
mitted frankly that its business has not been 
Tewarding stockholders nearly as well as 
£Mployees, customers, and governments. 

report pointed out that wages and taxes 
have been rising si ntly while the re- 
to stockholders has barely held its own 
despite a constant reinvestment of profits. 
10 there is anything unusual about this, it 

Only that Sun's management made a pub- 
fo confession of it. By all means Sun is not 
Syed in suffering from a profit squeeze; most 

American industry is in the same fix. 

55 t is surprising, in a country that has 
en stimulated to world preeminence by 
he Profit incentive, is that the American 

Opie show so little concern over the health 
1d Profits. Indeed, lack of concern is an in- 

equate description; there is an abysmal 
at Orance of the size and functions of profits 
ia One extreme and hostility toward the very 

ĉa of profits at the other. 
t Tt de a situation that, unless corrected, 
“retells an ominous future for the American 
economie system. 
tashe condition of profits is a measurable 
While sales of corporations have more 
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than doubled, corporate after-tax profits 
have steadily shrunk from a level exceeding 
9 percent of total national income 15 years 
ago to less than 5% percent in 1961. Cor- 
porations earned better than 5 percent on 
sales 15 years ago, but after years of steady 
profit deterloration they were struggling 
to earn 3 percent in 1961. 

No matter how profits are measured, the 
truth is inescapable that doing business in 
America has been growing steadily less prof- 
itable. It is also clear beyond argument 
that while profits have been shrinking, wages 
and taxes have been rising. The fruits of 
higher productivity generated by plowing 
back profits and investing new capital have 
been siphoned off to cover higher employ- 
ment costs and higher Government costs. 

How these facts of declining profits and 
rising wages and taxes should be interpreted 
is not a question that can be settled by of- 
fering the same kind of incontrovertible 
proof; interpretation, after all, gets into the 
field of theory. 


Everyone recognizes, however, that the 
bulk of taxes are not invested to produce 


goods and services that add to the national 
wealth. And most economists agree that 
money distributed as wages ls most likely to 
be used for consumption, rather than for 
investment. At the same time, no less an 
authority than the U.S. Secretary of Labor 
has stated it would require as much as $90 
billion to replace obsolete plants and equip- 
ment in this country and make them com- 
petitive with newer facilitics abroad. Mean- 
while, the most reliable estimates indicate 
that in addition to the present backlog of 
4.5 million unemployed, a million people 
become jobseekers for the first time each 
year as the population expands. And it 
takes, on the average, a $20,000 investment 
to provide plants and tools for one new job 
in industry (in the oll industry, it takes 
$52,630) . 

Thus, all niceties of economic argument 
aside, the clear question is posed: If pro- 
ductivity gains go into wages for those now 
employed and into taxes for largely nonpro- 
ductive Government expenditures, where is 
the money coming from to buy the tools 
that can improve the competitive position 
of American industry and provide new jobs? 
Sell stock to the public? If it were that 
simple, U.S. corporations wouldn't be strug- 


‘gling along with $90 billion worth of obso- 


lete plants and equipment. 

Those who. scorn profits as an evil need 
to ask themselves: What prompted all the 
investment that gave the United States its 
supremacy in standard of living in the first 
place? Those who think a cut In profits 
would be just fine because they are too 
large already need to check their erroneous 
impressions with the facts. 

Indeed, it is high time for all Americans. 
in their concern over unemployment, foreign 
competition, and a fistful of other problems, 
to take a hard look at the roots of their eco- 
nomic system. They need to consider the 
consequences of continuing to consume capi- 
tal, and if they don't know what that means, 
they noed to refresh themselves with such a 
simple primer on profits as this: 

Every business needs capital, unless it ex- 
pects its employees to scratch out the com- 
pany products with their bare fingernails, 
and people haven't done that since the days 
of the caveman. Capital provides the tool 
of production. 


. duction 


Capital comes from savings, from not con- 
suming immediately everything that is pro- 
duced, but setting some aside which may be 
used for tools to produce still more goods and 
services in the future. People who save and 
make their savings available to increase pro- 
expect to be compensated for the 
risk and use of their savings. 

When a business borrows from the savers, 
or sells back to the savers, it assumes obliga- 
tion, either legal or moral, to attempt to 
operate profitably, for only profitable busi- 
nee can oe the savers. 

en say.: vested in earn 
3 gs tools profits, 
of capital, for profits are essentially savings 
expanded - 
nee 3 through perform 

Businesses that earn profits therefore e 
the opportunity to use part of them as Fee 
to provide still better tools of production. 
They also enjoy the willingness, if not eager- 
ness, Of savers to let them have still more 
capital, since the savers are either enjoying 
or have reason to expect to enjoy later a 
favorable rate of compensation compared 
with other ways they might use their savings. 

The obverse side is that businesses that fail 
to earn profits find they cannot attract out- 
pa oon arr and they are at the same time 
8 — 80 Profits as an internal source of 

From this develops a singular! - 
Plicated concept: No profits . aso capital 
equals no tools equals no Jobs. 


Kennedy the Politician 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 31, 1962 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI, Mr. Speaker, 
following editorial from the Christian 
Soos Monitor, July 25, 1962, seems to 

Proper and timely description of the 
= Washington political scene. It 
ati Nhe to be called to the attention of 

e Congress and the American public: 

KENNEDY THE POLITICIAN 

Mr. Kennedy is now talking frank} - 
tisan language about his stalled Boraeetia 
legislative program. He blames the Republi- 
cans for his lack of success. There was a 
long series of statements to this effect in his 
poas E conference. 

8 nnedy respects both 1 — 
jJectivity but in this case he 5 
taking leave of both. Why should he blame 
members of the opposition party for pre- 
aictably voting against bills with which th 
traditionally disagree? He could more logi- 
cally blame the voters. The voters gave him 
an insufficient number of Democrats who 
agree. 
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inaction. He is for action. But in many 
cases enough Republicans agree with the 
broad aims of Kennedy domestic bills to” 
pass them, if they had been drafted with 
more attention to the national need and less 
to Democratic politics and power. 

But his frankly partisan approach to most 
of the major domestic bills provoked a 
frankly partisan answer. He knew that the 
conservative Democrats would vote with the 
opposition. Logic would suggest that his 
strategy was at fault, and not either the 
conservative Democrats or the Republicans. 
He misjudged the election returns. 

This is all the more curious because at 
the start of his second year in the White 
House the President told reporters he was 
going to follow an entirely different strategy. 
He recognized the need for emphasizing na- 
tional needs and deemphasizing party poli- 
tics. 

A few weeks thereafter he proposed a De- 
partment of Urban Affairs in a highly politi- 
cal manner. For whatever reason, perhaps 
a rising political self-confidence, his approach 
to Congress radically changed. With this 
more recent approach, Mr, Kennedy created 
his own frustration. 

He has now explicitly described his plan 
for the coming congressional campaign. To 
the degree that it can be separated from 
recrimination over the past, it is a partial 
return to logic again. The President is tack- 
ling the real cause of his difficulty in the 
narrow decision of the voters. “The areas 
I'll be campaigning in are seats where 
there will be a very clear choice between Re- 
publicans who oppose these programs and 
Democrats who support them. That's where 
I am going to go.” 

The voters will be there waiting. It re- 
mains to be seen whether they will con- 
sciously choose to base their vote on what 
kind of Congress they want to give Mr. Ken- 
nedy. (Many of them probably didn't, last 
time.) But they have this opportunity now 
and they should use it. 

Meanwhile it is curious that Mr. Kennedy 
should be gauche about allocating blame for 
his plight, when he is supposed to excel at 
the political arts. It could be that he mis- 
Judges the future voting as well as the past. 
He may find that the same actions on his 
part which drove the moderate votes in Con- 
gress into opposition will cause the voters in 
November to prefer more conservative candi- 
dates. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 31, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—ConcressIonAL 
Record, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 


The popular response to House Reso- 
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lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in exist- 
ence today which is devoted to the task 


of studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

Cricaco, ILL., June 20, 1962. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I would like to 
thank you for sponsoring the House Resolu- 
tion 211 and urge you to continue your great 
work in helping the dastardy condition of 
the enslaved nations behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Please support your fellow Congress- 
man to speed the passage of this resolution. 

Gratefully yours, i 
Mrs. K. MIKOLATITES. 
PATERSON, N.J., June 20, 1982. 
The Honorable Howarp W, SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New. House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I, Mary Suchenko, a Cossack by 
origin and presently an American citizen, 
respectfully urge you to support favorably 
the enactment of the Flood resolution to 
create a Special House Committee on the 
Captive Nations. 

Very truly yours, 
Mary SUCHENK. 

(Copy to the Honorable DANTEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C.) 

Cricaco, ILL., June 12, 1962. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: I believe your House Resolution 
211 to be the best means at the present time 
to battle against the totalitarians of 
Moscow. 

Sincerely yours, 
NIKOLAI TROCOCHOO, 
FARMINGDALE, N.J., 
June 9, 1962. 
Hon. Howangp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: As an American citizen of Cos- 
sack descent, I would like to ask you for 
the support of the resolution, House Resolu- 
tion 211, introduced by Congressman DANIEL 
J. Fr. oon, on the establishment of a Special 
Committee on Captive Nations. 

I know that the creation of such a special 
committee would be a very important action 
taken by the U.S. Congress and keep alive 
the flame and hope and extend encourage- 
ment among all captive nations, including 
the Cossack nation, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER JAXUSHOY. 
New Tonk, N.Y., June 19, 1962. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Committee on Rules, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: As an Ameri- 

can citizen of Cossack descent, and a veteran 
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of the U.S. Army in World War I, I would 
like to ask for your support of House Reso- 
lution 211, introduced by Dan- 
IEL J. FLOOD, about the establishment of a 
Special Committee on Captive Nations. 

Iam very glad that among the many na- 
tions oppressed by Communist Russia, my 
old homeland, Cossackia, has been included 
in the resolution. 

With best wishes for your work. 

Yours very truly, 
V. LAZAREV, 


Communism Still a Tough Foe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 31, 1962 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
for inclusion in the Rrecorp an editorial 
entitled “Communism Still a Tough Foe” 
from the July 23, 1962, issue of the 
Glendale News-Press. 

I believe the comments of the Glen- 
dale News-Press on the views held in 
some quarters that communism is no 
longer a serious threat to the free world, 
and the warning sounded in regard to 
such a policy will be of interest to many 
Members of Congress. 

The editorial follows: Mon 

COMMUNISM STILL A ToucH For 

Washington is being swept by a wave of 
optimism that at long last the Communist 
tide has reached its high-water mark and 
is 


receding. 

This belief must underlie the secret docu- 
ment on our new foreign policy drawn up 
by Walt W. Rostow, chairman of State De- 
partment planning. The administration 
has all efforts of Congress to get 8 
look at it. 

The President himself, it is believed, has 
expressed his thoughts in off-the-record 
press interviews. Others, however, are talk- 
ing out loud, Adlai Stevenson, U.S. Am- 
bassador to the United Nations, is the most 
optimistic of all. He sees thaws in all di- 
rections, and the approach of the open 
world. 

Some of the reasons for all this optimism 
are obvious; others are puzzling. Among 
the reasons cited by administration spokes- 
men (mostly unidentified) are the growing 
military power of the United States, the 
differences between the Soviet Union and 
Red China; the fallure of Communist agri- 
culture; the prosperity of Western Europe, 
and the fact that none of the emerging 
countries of Africa have chosen communism. 

All these stories have not been written 
in full. We always have had military su- 
periority, but in the past few years com- 
munism has advanced, not retreated. What 
inch of territory has been given up? What 
single slave has been granted his freedom? 

As a matter of fact communism has just 
gained its first real foothold in the Western 
Hemisphere and is moving steadily fo 
in southeast Asia. All Latin America is in 
turmoil. As for Africa, the new countries 
upon independence merely contin- 
ued the form of government introduced bY 
the Western World, and they are ripe for 
dissension and subversion. 

While probably all that has happened is 
that the Communists merely have 
tactics, as they often do to meet internal 
situations or family disagreements, the ad- 
ministration seems to believe that suddenly 
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the Reds have decided they do not want 
War and reluctantly have accepted the facts 
Of life about nuclear power. Their aim all 
along has been to convince us of a nuclear 
Stalemate and thus free themselves from mil- 
itary danger while pushing ahead by pres- 
Sure, intimidation, bluff, subversion, and 
infiltration. 

Have we accepted coexistence? 

No one in the New Frontier has expressed 
it better than Mr. Stevenson. Commenting 
on the many cultural and scientific ex- 
Changes going on with the Soviet Union, 
and the lessening of mutual suspicions, he 
says it would seem that the spirit of open- 
ness is going to break some attitude rec- 
Ords; and one day I think President Ken- 
nedy's plea will be answered: Together let 
Us explore the stars.” 

He calls for more understanding, more 
exchanges, and more instructions for 
Schoolchildren about each others’ countries 
free from politically inspired hate and dis- 
tortion. “We have had enough of systems 
Of thought,” he says, “which cry, ‘I alone 
have the key to truth.’” 


Dear Justice Douglas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 31, 1962 


Mr, DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
many House Members and those in the 
Other body have been expressing them- 
Selves at great lengths on the subject of 
the recent Supreme Court school prayer 

Deceptive commentary has 
been aimed at the views of Justice 
Douglas, who in addition to being an 
dutspoken member of the Court, is an 
Outspoken individual on many issues 
dutside the realm of the judiciary branch 
of Government. 


Dear Justice DOUGLAS 
(By Dale Francis) 

You asked Americans a question not long 
Ao. You asked it publicly, speaking at the 
Coast Branch of the Jewish Theo- 
Seminary of America. Let me an- 
t in this open letter to you. 

What you asked was this: “Are we suffi- 


i 


Of course, Mr, Justice, you load the ques- 
tion in the way you put it, If the answer 
is “No,” then, as you state the question, it 

use of intolerance. 

My answer is “No,” not stated quietly but 
frmiy, not answered timidly but boldly and 
Shin sadness that you put the question to 


You see, Mr. Justice, we don’t have to 
ha e what a Socialist state is like. We 
ve a close view of a Socialist state in 
Cuba. We have seen what socialism has 
e in East Germany and we have the long, 
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societies are like and we don't want to build 
more of them. 

Ask us the question as it could honestly 
be stated, Mr. Justice, not in a way that 
would convict us of intolerance if we do 
not agree with your strange thesis. 

Ask us if we are willing to give of the 
fruits of our freedom to build prisons for 
our neighbors. 

You gave a rousing challenge to the ideal- 
ism of young Americans in your speech, Mr. 
Douglas. You said: 

“We must have brigades of doctors and 
nurses overseas to help establish medical 
schools, nurses training schools, first-aid 
centers and hospitals. Tens of thousands 
are needed at the agricultural level. Engi- 
neers and business are needed.” 

A challenge like that I like to see given 
to our young people and it is a challenge 
to which thousands have already responded. 

But for what purpose? For the purpose of 
giving aid to struggling people, for the pur- 
pose of fighting those ancient enemies of 
hunger, disease, illiteracy, for these reasons 
certainly. These are worthwhile causes to 
which we, beneficiaries of a priceless heri- 
tage of freedom, should be dedicated. 

But not to build societies that would de- 
stroy the very freedoms that have produced 
us, not for that, Mr. Douglas. 

: PRESERVE FREEDOMS 

Maybe some might say I have only partially 
quoted you, that you do not really mean to 
say what you seem to be saying. 

I have only partially quoted you, Mr. 
Justice. Let me quote you further so it 
will be clear exactly what you meant. 

You said that our problem shouldn't be 
that of quelling revolutionaries, but to sup- 
ply and support democratic cadres to direct 
the reforms. 

All right, Mr. Douglas, we have close at 
hand a country in the process of a revolu- 
tion. You say we shouldn't be seeking to 
end the regime of a man like Fidel Castro— 
that is your implication, at least—but we 
should be sending our people in to help him 
carry out his reforms. 

Should we ignore the destruction of all 
freedom—freedom of the press, freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion? Should we 
ignore the prisons or the ever-growing list 
of men murdered by firing squads? Should 
we instead send our finest talents, our trained 
men and women, so that we can make his 
government work and so solidify his regime? 
This is one of the Socialist states you say 
we should be tolerant enough to aid. 

But maybe you didn’t mean Cuba, Mr. 
Justice, maybe you meant some other sort 
of Socialist state, some idealized form of 
socialism, But, Mr. Douglas, we live in a 
world of reality, not a word of idealized forms 
but a world of facts, and Cuba, East Ger- 
many, and Russia are Socialist states we 
know. When you tell us we should help in 
the building of Socialist states, this is what 
we know Socialist states can be like. 

But then, Mr. Justice, I suspect we don't 
even speak the same language. In your 
speech you said that we have become 
identified with dictators, kings, and feudal 
overlords. That is why, you say, “The tides 
of history are running against us.” 

We speak different languages, Mr. Douglas, 
we live in different worlds. You speak of 
kings and feudal lords and the words are 
meaningless to me. They sound like the 
manufactured phrases of propagandists. You 
say, The tides of history are running against 
us,“ and I know we live in different worlds. 

You have been busy, Mr. Justice, but have 
you been too busy to have heard of the wall 
in Berlin? It was not constructed to keep 
us out, Mr. Douglas, it was built to keep the 
prisoners of a Socialist state from escaping. 

You think the tides of history are run- 
ning against us, but everywhere I look I see 
the ordinary people trying to escape from 
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up. 
Mr. 
will 
never determine the direction of the tides of 


feet of armies, never walk in the direction 
the prisoners are being taken. 

If you would know which way the tides 
of history are running then look to the ref- 
ugees, see which direction those people 
who would risk their lives for freedom are 
moving. Stand at the wall of Berlin and 
see which direction the desperate go when 
they risk their lives to escape from tyranny. 

You can know which way the tides of his- 
tory are when you know which 
direction free people take. 

You know why I want our people to go 
out into the world, Mr. Douglas? I want 
them to go out into the world, carrying hope 
and help and with it the message of our 
own freedom. 

But then you don't want that, do 
Mr. Justice? You cleared that up for Sate 
* You said: 

z attempt to remake a nation in the 
image of America might well be disastrous. 
What was needed for the genius of our peo- 
ple might be ill suited for others," 

But an effort to remake them in the 
Germany or Cuba or Russia, 
that would be good, would it, Mr. Justice, 
that would be the tolerant thing to do? 

Mr, Justice, you hold one of the 
appointive offices this free country can offer 


of a dream of freedom that men have worked 


for, fought for and died for, and S 
want anyone to a S 


You see, Mr. Justice, this Nation not only 
gave you one of its highest honors—it placed 
in your care the Constitution, that great 
dream of freemen. 

And, Mr. Justice, I don't think you believe 
in it. I don't see how you could believe in 
it-and speak as you do. 


So I return your question to us with a 
question for you. How can a man of integ- 
rity—one who believes the tides of history 
are running out on us, who believes we 
should not help others build on the same 
principles of freedom established for us, who 
thinks our free People should help build 
Socialist states—presume to preserve the 
dream he thinks has failed? 


Tell Me, Just What Liberties Have 
You Lost? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* 


0 
HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 31, 1962 
Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. S aker, 
Leonard E. Read has written a pan of 


articles in which he discusses cliches of 
socialism, 
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Article No. 28 in the series concerns. 


the cliche “Tell Me, Just What Liberties 
Have You Lost?” 

I believe this article will be of interest 
to my colleagues, and, under unanimous 
consent, place it in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

TELL Mr, Just WHat Lrmertres Have 

You Lost? 

People who bemoan the loss of freedom 
have this cliche hurled at them repeatedly, 
not only by devotees of omnipotent govern- 
ment but by many so-called conservatives 
who think they are faring all right under the 
status quo. 

Anyone sensitive to what's going on 
politically in this and other countries is 
aware of lost freedom. Indeed, it is axio- 
matic that freedom is lost in direct ratio to 
the imposition of governmental restraints 
on productive and creative efforts; the more 
political controls, the less freedom. But to 
proclaim this conviction is to invite the 
question, “Tell me, just what liberties have 
you lost?” Unless one can respond intelli- 
gently, he only lends credence to the fatal 
fallacy that we are suffering no loss of 
freedom. 

Why is the question so difficult to an- 
swer? Because, for one thing, it is impossi- 
ble to describe erosion in precise terms. It 
is like asking a sexagenarian, “Just what 
abilities have you lost?” “Well,” he reflects, 
“I can see, hear, smell, taste, feel, remember, 
think, walk, run, play golf—why, there are 
no lost abilities. I can do everything I could 
do in my youth.” Yet, further reflection will 
reveal an erosion of most abilities. He has 
to wear glasses; his false teeth aren’t quite 
as efficient as the teeth he once had; his 
walk isn't as spry; if he runs, he runs out of 
breath; his golf swing takes more out of him 
but puts less on the ball; and, frankly, his 
memory hag lost some of its keenness. But 
how to be precise in describing these ero- 
sions? 

A rough—not precise—measure of eroded 
freedom may be observed in the growing take 
of the people's earned income by govern- 
ment, It has now reached the alltime high 
of 35 percent, and grows apace. 

However innocently asked, “Just what 
liberties have you lost?” is a trick question. 
To devise a trick answer would only make 
this a contest in cleverness—no help in ad- 
vancing an understanding of freedom. A 
logical and sensible response would be in the 
form of a rebuttal question, “Do you happen 
to have at the tip of your tongue a list of 
all the restraints to productive and creative 
action imposed by the Federal Government, 
the 50 State governments, and the more than 
200,000 other units of government during the 
last 30 years? If you will recite these re- 
straints, you will accurately answer your own 
question.” The list, of course, is enormous. 

While most of our lost freedom is in the 
form of a gradual and indefinable erosion, 
there are instances where the loss is already 
completed and, thus, can be specifically 
named. These instances, however, are not at 
all impressive or pesuasive except to the few 
individuals to whom a specific Instance ap- 
plies. Suppose, for example, one were to re- 
ply, “I have lost the freedom to plant all the 
tobacco I please on my own land.” Who 
cares, except that infinitesimal part of the 
population who might want to grow to- 
bacco? Or, “I have lost the freedom to work 
for anyone at less than $1.25 per hour.” 
Again, who cares, except those unfortunate 
individuals whose services aren't worth this 
much? Or, “I have lost the freedom to pick 
up a passenger at the Greater Cincinnati 
Airport in my own taxicab.” Who cares, ex- 
cept Cincinnati taxicab operators? Or, “I 
have lost the freedom to competitively price 
services rendered by my own railroad.” Who 
cares, except the few owners of railroads? 
Or, “I have lost the freedom to raise what- 
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ever grain I please to feed my own chickens.” 
Most voters don't raise chickens and, thus, 
have little concern for the plight of these 
Tew. 

For a few more bits of lost freedom see 
reverse side, bearing in mind that no one in 
a lifetime could possibly put all the bits be- 
tween covers. However, what is most im- 
portant to any individual is not the freedom 
he personally has lost but the freedom some- 
one else may need to do things beneficial for 
him and for others. This freedom we can 
assure to the unknown person only by giving 
it to everyone.’ 

LEONARD E. Reap. 
SAMPLE BITS IN THE ENDLESS List or Lost 
FREEDOMS 

You have lost the freedom of choice over 
that part of your property taken to pay 
farmers for not growing wheat, cotton, pea- 
nuts, corn, rice, tobacco; support prices of 
cheese, butter, and countless other items at 
levels beyond the reach of willing customers 
so that costly surpluses accumulate in stor- 
age; pay for urban renewal and other reha- 
Dilitation projects in communities across the 
Nation; provide power and light at less than 
market rates to residents of the Tennessee 
Valley; subsidize socialistic foreign govern- 
ments and beam socialistic propaganda all 
over the world; cover the costs of other Gov- 
ernment gifts and “loans” to politically 
selected beneficiaries at home and abroad. 

For these and many other welfare state 
projects, you have no choice but to help pay. 

If your wealth is in cash, you may decide 
to whom it will be loaned and at what price, 
but, if you are among certain manufacturers 
with your wealth in goods, you have lost 
your freedom to give customers quantity 
discounts. 

If you run a railroad, you have lost your 
freedom to refuse to pay for work not done 
(featherbedding) . 

If your newspaper carries advertising and 
if the ads come in mats readied for press, 
you have lost your freedom to refuse to pay 
for useless setting and knocking down of 
duplicate type. 

If you are among the large producers of 
packaged tobaccos, you have lost your free- 
dom to become a member of the tobacco 
manufacturers’ trade association. You are 
compelled not to belong. 

If you are an employee, you have, in mil- 
lions of instances, lost your freedom not to 
join a labor union. You are compelled to 
belong. 

Whoever you are, you have lost your free- 
dom to deliver first class mail for pay. 

While foreign governments may obtain 
U.S. gold in exchange for their goods, you, 
as a citizen of the United States, have lost 
your freedom to do so and, with it, a measur- 
able loss of control over governmental 
inflationary practices. 

If you wish to set yourself up in the busi- 
ness of extracting teeth, prescribing for sore 
throats, gout, and other physical aliments, 
designing houses or bridges and so on, cut- 
ting hair and a host of other activities, you 
have lost your freedom to do so, Tou must 
first get a license from the Government. 

Ownership without control is an empty 
term. Thus, you have lost the freedom to 
own property to the extent that Govern- 
ment forbids the sale of your business to 
certain others (prohibited mergers). 

Most adult Americans have lost the free- 
dom not to have Government take their prop- 
erty for such hazards as unemployment and 
old age. 

Millions of employees have not only lost 
their freedom to bargain individually with 


For a full explanation of this important 
idea, read point 5 (pp. 30-32) in F. A. Hayek's 
“The Constitution of Liberty” (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1960). 
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their employer but also have lost their free- 
dom to select their own bargaining unit. 

Thousands of employers have lost their 
freedom to hire or fire thelr own workers. 

Thousands of employers have lost the 
freedom to deal directly with their own em- 
ployees. 

Thousands of employers have lost their 
freedom to subcontract their work, even 
though they can get it done at a price lower 
than by their own employees. 

Et cetera, et cetera, et cetera—ad infinitum, 


An Impractical Pragmatism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 31, 1962 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, “pragma- 
tism“ is defined as being derived from 
the Latin word, “pragmaticus,” meaning 
“busy, active, skilled in law and state af- 
fairs, systematic.” 

However the word “pragmatical” is 
defined as “officious or opinionated.” 

Since the Wall Street Journal editorial 
of July 30, 1962, mentions that the Ken- 
nedy administration is often described 
as “pragmatic,” rather than “theoreti- 
cal,” I would like to ask how many of 
his advisers have actual experience as 
far as being “skilled in law and state 
affairs,” and how many would be de- 
scribed as being “systematic.” Perhaps 
it all depends on who his advisers actu- 
ally are? Some of his Cabinet members, 
I am sure, would be honestly described 
as “pragmatic.” On the other hand, 
some of his other advisers could be de- 
scribed as being “busy” and “active,” a5 
many Members of Congress could attest 
to since they havé been repeatedly but- 
tonholed on various legislative matters. 

Would it be too caustic for me to sug- 
gest that perhaps these latter people 
could be labeled as “pragmatical prag- 
matists”? Officious they are, and opin- 
jonated they are, and busy and active 
they are. Even in some cases, they are 
systematic. But skilled in law and state 
affairs they are not. 

I would like to ask that the editorial, 
“An Impractical Pragmatism,” be in- 
cluded with my remarks today because I 
feel it contains many truths which 
should be considered. If considered 
thoughtfully, perhaps some of our wor- 
ries over our economy would be allevi- 
ated, because we might be able to once 
again operate under a free enterprise 
system, instead of increased Govern- 
ment controls. 

The article is included herewith, as 
follows: 

An IMPRACTICAL PRAGMATISM 

The Kennedy administration is often de- 
scribed as pragmatic rather than theoretical. 
If so, let us put theories aside for the mo- 
ment and look at its economic policy in cold- 
ly practical terms. How effective is it? 

First of all, it is true the policy is an un- 
finished work, since Congress has neglected 
to enact parts of it. As one of President 
Kennedy’s closest aids, Theodore Sorenson. 
expressed it on Howard K. Smith's televisio® 
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show the other night, We have submitted 
to the Congress last year and this year an 
extensive program to stimulate the econ- 
omy." 

The President's legislative program in- 
cludes farm controls, medicare, depressed 
areas, manpower retraining, youth employ- 
ment, and discretionary Presidential author- 
ity to boost public works spending. 

Mr. Sorenson apparently feels that if Con- 
Gress had passed every last bit of the pro- 
gram, instead of only parts of it, the economy 
Would now be booming. As it is the of- 
ficlals regard the economy's blood as so tired 
that they are serlously thinking of asking 
Congress for tax cuts to bulid it up. 

Yet if one examines the proposals to date, 
it is evident they have nothing to do with 
economic growth. Whatever else may be 
Said of the farm plan that failed, its purpose 
Was to regiment the farmer into producing 
less, not to stimulate more output. And 
Whatever the pros and cons of medicare on 
Other grounds, not even its advocates could 
very well claim it was a growth hypodermic. 

Aid to depressed areas, unemployed youth, 
manpower retraining, public works—all these 
are by definition palliatives designed at most 
to soothe sore spots, They have no more 
Connection with economic growth than did 
Similar pr in the thirties when all the 
Considerable efforts of Government, year 
after year, were unable to significantly al- 
leviate mass unemployment, much less lift 
the whole economy out of the mire of de- 
Pression. 

So, as a practical matter, blaming Con- 
Sress for inaction doesn't get the adminis- 
tration far. Anyway, Congress has cooper- 
&ted handsomely in the higher Federal 
Spending and deficits which appear to be a 
key part of the administration’s growth 
Policy, 

Spending has gone up many billions, and 
not just for defense and space, if even all 

increases are justified, An imposing 
deficit was piled up last fiscal year, and an- 
Other is in store this year. And yet the 
economy is said to be stagnating. 


Since all this Federal medicine hasn't done 


the trick, the President is being urged to try 
Much more of it, which seems rather curious 
advice. Outstanding liberal economists like 

adviser Leon Keyserling want him 
to quit temporizing and embark on a truly 
expanslonary program. 

That mearis the greatest possible spend- 
ing Government officials can conceive, for 
any purpose anyone can dream up, The 
“hole point, which is not without political 
Overtones, is to spend, so as to put more 
People to work and put more dollars in 
People's pockets. 

Assuming a willing Congress, such a pro- 
Sram would certainly mean Government 
STowth. But it could not mean economic 
Erowth because its premise is uneconomic. 

A policy with the avowed objective of max- 
imum Federal spending, directed from Wash- 
ington, must cause a monstrous misalloca- 
tion of resources, This defect has character- 

every so-called planned economy in 

and is glaringly plain in every one 

today ‘trom Socialist’ Indi to Communist 

Russia. Inevitably the wrong things are 

built and produced in the wrong places for 
© wrong needs. 

The free-market economy's success is due 
Above all to its practicality; it is simply the 

t effective means of channeling 8 
productive and prosperous ends. 
More its mechanisms are interfered with, the 
impractical an economy is. 
It would seem, then, that the administra- 
and its advisers in and out of Govern- 
t are barking up the wrong policy tree. 
The key to real economic growth lies where it 
Aways has, in lifting rather than increasing 
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the burden of Government and so releasing 
the energies of a free people in a free market. 

To figure it all out otherwise requires, we 
suggest, an extremely peculiar kind of 
pragmatism. 


Independent Offices Appropriation Bill, 
1963 8 


SPEECH 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 30, 1962 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 12711) making 
appropriations for sundry independent ex- 
ecutive bureaus, commissions, corporations, 
agencies, and offices, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1963, and for other purposes. 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
renew the point of order to this language 
appearing on page 25, lines 1 and 2, in 
regard to the sale of pieces of critical 
material. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the gen- 
tleman's point of order? 

Mr. EDMONDSON, The point of or- 
der is, under the explanation which is 
given by the Chairman, this is very clear- 
ly legislation that could be unfortunate 
legislation unless clarified. I reserve the 
point of order in order to question the 
Chairman again. As I understand the 
process of rotation, you only rotate 
critical and strategic materials on which 
you have deterioration and on which you 
are going to lose your value unless you 
do exchange. Some of those include 
materials which are not in substantial 
surplus. 

Mr. THOMAS. Name one of them. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think if I had a 
list of the critical and strategic materials 
I could name several. I think some of 
them have been pretty highly classified 
recently. 

Mr. THOMAS. I hope the gentleman 
will not insist upon his point of order. I 
realize what he is driving at. He has 
always been a strong advocate of stock- 
piling, and so perhaps have all of the 
rest of us. We have too much in here. 
Let us not go back to the Treasury and 
draw out fresh money when we do not 
need to. Let us use this money to pay 
overhead expenses. We already owe 
enough money without dipping in a lit- 
tle bit deeper. We are not doing any- 
thing wrong. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman by 
this destroys the ability to rotate. 

Mr. THOMAS. No. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. That I under- 
stand is the effect of it if you cannot 
rotate it. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is not the inten- 
tion. It will not affect it. You can 
rotate 7 days out of the week anything 
that could be administered. There is no 
limitation on the ability to rotate. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think there are 
some items on which we are very close 
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to our requirements. We destroy the 
ability to rotate on them. 
75 THOMAS. No, it does not affect 
at. 
Mr. EDMONDSON. With that correc- 
tion I withdraw my point of order, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Independent Offices Appropriation Bill, 
1963 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 30, 1962 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had un- 
der consideration the bin (H.R. 12711) mak- 
ing appropriations for sundry independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, cor- 
porations, agencies, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June $0, 1963, and for other 
purposes. 


er mean ees 3 of thousands of air 
assengers. simply means that some- 
thing should be looked into as a matter 
of imperative necessity in this moving 
about and consolidation and abolition 
of air route traffic control centers. The 
Proposal to remove the air traffic con- 
trol center from San Antonio and New 
Orleans and consolidate it in Houston 
will cost an estimated $714 million. The 
San Antonio center involves a 10-year 
contract at $162,000 a year, This con- 
tract was entered into in the early part 
of 1959. The FAA now proposes to pay 
$162,000 until 1969 for a building that 
will not be occupied and which was con- 
structed less than 3 years ago for oc- 
cupancy by the FAA for an air route 
traffic control center. 

The FAA Administrator admits that 
he did not go before the subcommittee 
to seek the necessary appropriations for 
this consolidation. He must juggle his 
available appropriated funds and knock 
out 136 safety installations that he said 
were necessary in February. In other 
words, in order to bring about the elimi- 
nation of the air traffic control center in 
San Antonio and New Orleans, it will be 
necessary to knock out or dispense with 
136 safety installations which the same 
director told the committee, as recently 
as February of this year, would be neces- 
sary for the safety and protection of air 
travelers in the United States and its 
possessions. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment merely says that this 
tendency toward capricious action 
which results in the abolition of these air 
traffic control centers will be dispensed 
with at least for the time being until this 
entire matter can be looked into. We 
know that 136 installations will not be 
provided for. I cannot tell you which 
installations they are because the direc- 
tor says that this is privileged informa- 
tion and it is not available to ordinary 
Members of the House. He says, it is 
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privileged information and you have to 
have some kind of permission or some- 
thing from the committee to get it. I 
believe each one of us has a responsibility 
to carry out, and each one of us is 
charged with the knowledge that there 
are safety angles that have to be con- 
sidered which, if they go unheeded, can 
conceivably result in serious air mishaps 
and accidents with the consequent loss of 
human life and otherwise great danger 
to air travelers. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I very re- 
spectfully, and I hope the committee 
does not think it is presumptuous for me 
to do so, ask you to seriously consider 
the adoption of this amendment. 


Employment Losses Are Due to the Un- 
controlled Imports of Residual Fuel 
Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 31, 1962 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, with 
millions of unemployed in the United 
States seemingly accepted as a normal 
liability by the doctrinaires of a planned 
economy, and with countless others 
condemned to the rolls of the unem- 
ployed by the Trade Expansion Act now 
before the Senate, Pennsylvania’s eco- 
nomic distress can hardly be expected 
to make much of a stir hereabouts. 
The decline and fall of my State's coal 
industry was evident from the moment 
that the State Department hierarchy 
adopted a policy of encouraging inter- 
national oil companies to dump foreign 
residual oil into the fuel markets of 
our Atlantic seaboard without respect to 
its effect on American workingmen. 

Pennsylvania's mines have had it. It 
is doubtful that they will ever return to 
normal operating levels unless proper 
cutbacks are made in the residual oil 
import contro] program. 

What about the injury inflicted upon 
Pennsylvania's mines by foreign residual 
oil? Through the courtesy of Mr. Harvey 
Younker, vice president of District 2, 
United Mine Workers of America, I have 
received employment data which I in- 
clude in the Recor at this point: 

UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 

Ebensburg, Pa., July 17, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean CONGRESSMAN Sartor: Since you have 
been so active in the campaign to bring the 
importation of residual fuel oil to this coun- 
try to an absolute minimum, I thought you 
would be interested in the enclosed employ- 
ment chart showing the reduction in the em- 
ployment rolls of the mines in District No. 2, 
United Mine Workers of America, which we 
are sure is mostly due to the almost uncon- 
trolled Import of this waste material of the 
oil industry. 

I hope you and your colleagues who are 
interested in saving the coal industry in 
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central Pennsylvania will be able to make 
good use of the manpower information con- 
tained herewith. 
Sincerely yours, 
HARVEY YOUNKER, 
Vice President, District No. 2. 


Bituminous coal employment statistics, dis- 
trict No. 2, United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, from Jan. 1, 1950, to Dec. 31, 1961, 
inclusive 


Approxl- 
County 1950 1961 | Change | mate per- 

cantage 

of loss 
Armstrong 1. 008 —1,722 —61.9 
Bed ford 198 — 20 — 50,5 
Blair. 47 —195 — 89.8 
Bradford 6 —1 —14.3 
Cambria 4,314 | —9, 656 —69.1 
Cameron 21 —17 — 44.7 
Centre... 303 — 460 —60. 3 
Clarion.. 716 —250 —2. T 
Clearfield. 868 2.612] —2,256 —46.3 
Clinton __ 136 —183 —57.3 
— —— 699 192 —507 —72.8 
Fayette 220 35 —185 —84.1 
Fulton 20 0 —2 100.0 
Huntingdon... 459 5⁴ —405 —88.0 
Indiana „ —02 5 
be ning 5 7481 

syeomning .. 

McKean.. -M.t 
Somerset 741.7 
Noga. . — 44. 9 
Total 61.4 


Mr. Vounker's explanation for this 
employment loss is “which we are sure 
is mostly due to the almost uncontrolled 
import of this waste material of the oil 
industry.” 

Mr. Speaker, from those 54 million 
barrels of residual oil which entered U.S. 
markets in 1948, the intake rose to 233 


million barrels last year, There is no 


question but that a preponderance of 
the 25,889 lost jobs in the coal mines of 
district 2 can be attributed directly to 
the imports. Mine after mine has closed 
because traditional markets were taken 
over by shippers promising energy at 
whatever price was necessary to get be- 
neath that of coal. In addition, new 
plants, factories, and utilities that would 
otherwise have gone to coal were ap- 
proached with clandestine price offers 
that dissuaded management from in- 
stalling coal boilers. Brazen importers 
now allege that these consumers have 
not impinged upon coal customers be- 
cause they could not use coal under any 
circumstances; yet if a sane foreign 
trade policy had been observed over the 
past years American coal would be mov- 
ing into those installations and most of 
the 25,000 unemployed miners in dis- 
trict 2 would be drawing paychecks to- 
day. With them would be thousands of 
railroad workers and employees of other 
industries who depend upon coal for 
their livelihood. 

Mr. Speaker, the befuddled thinking 
of policymakers in the State Department 
has somehow conned Members of Con- 
gress into going along year after year 
with their strange philosophy, on the 
theory that eventually—by making 
America the goat—they can transform 
a savage bear into an amiable lamb. 

It has long been established that the 
base of this country’s present foreign 
policy was designed and constructed by 
such notorious individuals as Alger Hiss, 
Harry Dexter White, David Niles, and 
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others of their ilk. We hope and pray 
that-all cellmates have been smoked 
from offices of authority, yet it is unfor- 
tunate that so many non-Communists 
who remain in policymaking positions 
are not, in fact, anti-Communists. It 
is unfortunate that so many representa- 
tives of the State Department are so 
unsympathetic, so disinterested toward 
America's workingman and his problems. 
The answer is obvious: Congress, 
sooner or later, is going to have to re- 
affirm its authority in the field of foreign 
trade. No better start could be made 
than to impose a definite quota limita- 
tion—not to be exceeded regardless of 
the extent of State Department en- 
treaty—as the one medium of enabling 
coal miners in Penns,~7ania, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Virginia, and Kentucky 
to get back to the jobs that have been 
purloined by alien oil interests. 


The U.S. Constitution Was Designed for 
an Agrarian Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 31, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, 
Leonard E. Read has written a series of 
articles in which he discusses cliches of 
socialism. Article No. 25 in the series 
concerns the cliche, “The U.S. Constitu- 
tion Was Designed for an Agrarian So- 
ciety.” I believe this article will be of 
interest to my colleagues and, under 
unanimous consent, place it in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp: 

Tue US. Constirurion Was DESIGNED FOR 
AN AGRARIAN SOCIETY 
(By Leonard E. Read) 

“The President is hobbled in his task of 
leading the American people to consensus 
and concerted action by the restrictions of 
power imposed on him by a constitutional 
system designed for an 18th-century agrar- 
ian society far removed from the centers of 
world power.“ * 

What is meant by “consensus” in this con- 
text? It means the shaping of a unified. 
common collective by Executive action in 
order that the Nation can speak with one 
voice—the voice of the President. This 
project, if successful, would put an end to 
freedom of speech and freedom of the press, 
for obviously there can be no nationwide 
“consensus” when everyone is free to advance 
his own opinions. 

What is meant by “concerted action” in 
this context? It means, among other things. 
that the United States of America shall act 
as a disciplined body under centralized di- 
rection, Economically, the President would 
determine where, in the markets of the 
world, our largess would be bestowed and 
withheld and under what conditions. This 
would substitute a single, arbitrary exchange 
mechanism for untold millions of exchanges- 
How can there be a “concerted action“ of 


From a prerecorded speech by Senator 
Fuusricut to the Cubberly Conference on 
Education, Stanford University, July 25 
1961. 
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a whole nation when anyone is free to buy 
and sell whatever and wherever and to whom- 
ever he chooses? This would spell an end 
to what is left of the free market in this 
Country. Further, it would sound the death 
knell to private property, for an individual 
must be in control of a good or a service 
before he can be said to own it. The call 
for “concerted action” is the call for all-out 
Federal control. 

The best instance of “consensus” and “con- 
Certed action“ among the nations of the 
World today is Russia. There the Premier of 
the Supreme Soviet ls not “hobbled in his 
task of leading the people to consensus and 
Concerted action by the restrictions of a 
Constitutional system designed for an 18th 


shchey dictates. Freedom of choice as to 
how one employs himself, what he does with 
the fruits of his own labor, and what and 
with whom he exchanges is not for each one 
to decide; it is a decision of the one. There, 
indeed, is consensus and concerted action. 

The Constitution was not designed for an 

society. Rather, it was designed by 
those who lived in an agrarian society for the 
Purpose of securing individual justice and 
individual rights regardless of technological 
Changes. The Constitution more severely 
limited the scope and powers of Government 
had ever before been the case, and 
this curbing of coercive measures largely ex- 
Plains why our 18th-century agrarian econ- 
omy developed into today's industrial econ- 
Omy* Limiting political power to the in- 
hibition and the penalizing of fraud, vio- 
„ tation, and predation— in 
mort, to the invoking ot a common justice 
left no organized force standing against the 
Telease of creative energy. As ® result, crea- 
tive human energy was released here on an 
Unprecedented scale and, thus, our indus- 
trial economy. 
for arbi litical power here 
aime a prets 98 arbitrary 
Political power elsewhere is not commended 
by the historical record. In industrial or 
competition it is the free nation 
Which excels. No nation ever came close to 
approaching our position in international 
Competition, Only recently, as arbitrary con- 
trols increase, are we finding it more dim - 
cult to compete. 

Militarily, the record is similar. History 
books, for the most part, are accounts of au- 
‘horitarianism, one authoritarian battling 
another authoritarian. Then came the freest 
Ration of all time—authoritarlanism held in 
Check by the Constitution. A free people 
became an economically strong people. An 
economically strong and thus a versatile peo- 
Ple have had a record from Bunker Hill on- 
Ward of making the authoritarians hand over 
their swords. 

The Constitution wus definitely and spe- 
cifically designed to hobble all people who 
Are 80 foolish as to think themselves capable 
Of leading others by compulsion. It so func- 

today to an extent exasperating to the 
§Uthoritarians—which is why they want to 
bet rid of it, Blessings on the agrarians who 
designed it. Let us hope we have sense en- 
i not only to keep what we have left of 
t, but to restore to it the restrictions against 

Competence which already have been taken 
from it, 


> T Me 


b See “The Hard Core of the Farm Problem” 
tas ee Karl Brandt. The Freeman, April 
P. 31. 
ro, ahere are 46 specific restraints against 
t ernmental action in the Constitution and 
de Bill of Rights. 
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No Bargaining With Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 31, 1962 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
current discussions in regard to U.S. 
policy on a nuclear test ban involve con- 
siderations of the utmost significance to 
every American citizen and to many 
future generations. 

I view with greatest concern any move 
by the United States, as reported, call- 
ing for an abandonment of our firm 
position with regard to a test ban agree- 
ment. It seems all too clear that this 
could amount to another instance of 
foreign policy based on the belief that 
we must try to accommodate the Soviets. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit for inclusion in the RECORD an 
editorial from the July 26, 1962, issue of 
the Los Angeles Times entitled No Bar- 
gaining With Security.” I believe the 
editorial contains a very noteworthy dis- 
cussion of the issues involved and the 
dangers in making any unwarranted 
concessions to the Soviets on a test ban 


agreement, 

The editorial follows: 

No BARGAINING WITH SECURITY 

Decision Is expected soon on new terms the 

United States is prepared to offer in the 
Geneva dickering for a ban on all nuclear 
testing. 
Americans should be concerned. There is 
the possibility that we might bargain away 
essential elements of our security to break 
the impasse at Geneva. 

For a decade now, the United States has 
been seeking an accord with Russia to end 
nuclear testing. 

The Russians have blocked progress, insist- 
ing that the United States must withdraw 
its minimum requirements for mutual in- 
spection to insure compliance with the pact 
terms. They have turned down 
that inspection be performed by neutral 
teams. 

The word is going around Washington now 
that analysis of the latest series of US. 
nuclear explosions has eliminated the need 
for inside-Russia inspections. It is reported 
that new detection devices can poinpoint 
nuclear tests underground or in the at- 
mosphere. 

Consequently, it is argued in trial balloon 
leaks in the Capital, we can afford to yield in 
our insistence on inspection inside Russia 
without sacrificing our security. 

This may be true. But no prudent man 
would approve concessions to Russia unless 
there were categorical assurance from the 
President and the military responsible for 
defense that detection systems are fully ade- 


te. 
The desirability of some accord with Rus- 
sia to end the nuclear threat is universally 
recognized. But with survival at stake, the 
wish for an accord should not color our judg- 
ment. One mistake can be the last mistake 
in this game. 

We have, and can maintain, a nuclear de- 
terrent that has kept Russia in bounds. No 
concession which contains the slightest pos- 
sibility of upsetting this balance should be 
thought of. Our well-meaning negotiators 
must not be permitted to baragin with our 
security. 
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If We Need Big Business, Why Don’t We 
Need Big Government? 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 31, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, Leon- 
ard E. Read has written a series of 
articles in which he discusses cliches of 
socialism. 4 

Article No. 21 in the series concerns 
the cliche “If We Need Big Business, 
Why Don’t We Need Big Government?” 

I believe this article will be of interest 
to my colleagues and under unanimous 
consent place it in the Appendix of the 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Ir We NEED Bic Business, Way Don't Wr 
NEED BIG GOVERNMENT? 


This question not only has cliche charac- 
teristics; it is also a non sequitur—that is, 
the second part does not follow from the 


This loaded question is precisely like ask- 
inf, “If we need big farms, why don’t we need 
a big police force?” 
the farms has nothing to do with the 
the police force required. a 

That government is organized police force 
is clear enough: The thing that disting- 
uishes the private citizen from an agent of 
government is that the latter has the back- 
ing of the police force, Remove this back- 
ing from any agent of government and he 


aa N, restored to private citizen- 


misrepresentation, predation; which is ' 
to invoke a common justice. Sy; 


used against a mi $ 

not be the pe ee ee 3 
What distinguishes a small from a big 

business? These terms are but vague gen- 

eralities based on number of employees or 

invested capital or sales or site space or pur- 

ae Pt spite eee simplifications havy- 
A half dozen 6 


A half million citizens pool their resources 
and employ a quarter million workers to 
make automobiles. This is a big business. 
Yet, no fraud or violence—all 
9 on the basis of willing ex- 
change—the amount of police f 
would be nil. a 8 

The bigness of government is proper} - 
termined by the bigness of the ad. tha 
violence, the misrepresentation, the preda- 
tion that has to be put down in a society, 
regardless of where it exists. 

If the size of businesses were to determine 
the size of government—heayen forbid—no 
doubt it could be demonstrated that there 
would be more work for John Law 
10,000 tiny businesses, employing a hundred 
thousand workers than in the case of a cor- 
poration employing the same number. 
Workers, customers, suppliers, stockhold- 
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ers—by the thousands—keep the large cor- 
poration under constant and searching sur- 
veillance, so brightly spotlighted that the 
slightest misstep becomes a national scandal. 

We need businesses of the size best suited 
to efficiency. We need government limited 
to the efficient protection of our rights to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness— 
and its appropriate size will vary inversely 
with the degree to which we behave respon- 
sibly as individuals and through volun- 
tary organizations, be they large or small. 

LEONARD E. READ. 


Modernizing Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 31, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Post of July 31, 1962: 

MODERNIZING CONGRESS 5 

The House Rules Committee forms one 
wing of the legislative mortuary where a bill 
can be killed even if it has been reported out 
favorably by another House committee. The 
best cure for this, we argued in a previous 
editorial, is the readoption of the 21-day rule 
setting limits on the obstructionism of the 
committee. But this would not touch an- 
other wing of the necropolis, the standing 
committees themselves. For example, the 
District Home Rule bill has for years been 
sealed in a coffin by the House District Com- 
mittee although it has been repeatedly ap- 
proved by the Senate. 

In order to provide some safeguard against 
arbitrary committee government, the House 
in 1910 adopted its first rule, 
which was modified in 1924 to enable 150 
Members to petition for the release of a bill. 
This reasonable palliative, however, was yir- 
tually made inoperative in 1935 when the 
number of names required on a discharge 
petition was raised to 218, or a majority of 
the House. 

Under the most favorable circumstances, 
it takes widespread support for any bill be- 
fore even 150 signatures can be enrolled on 
a petition. Of the 790 petitions filed from 
1924 through 1956, only 29 obtained the re- 
guired minimum of signatures. In the en- 
tire history of the rule, a mere two bills have 
been enacted into law through the discharge 
system: the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 and the Federal Pay Raise Act of 1960. 
Hence at best the discharge device is a 
method of tempering and not curing the 
abuses of committee government. 

But it can be an important device. Wash- 
ington would have won home rule years ago 
if only 150 signatures were required to dis- 
lodge the needed legislation from its com- 
mittee tomb. Any overall reform of the 
rules of Congress could properly include a 
return to the 150-signature requirement that 
prevailed until 1935. As to the argument 
that this would open the gates to demagogic 
8 the enai eee answer is that 

ngress y ices that 
reflect a distrust of agp 3 of the 
majority; it does not also need an unreason- 
able discharge rule to protect the House 
from itself. 
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The Illiberal Liberalism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 31, 1962 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great puzzles to me and many others 
these days is the insistence of certain 
people on adopting discredited ap- 
proaches to Government and our econ- 
omy. From what I have read in history, 
socialism has been discredited many 
times in the past. Further, we see the 
results of socialism as practiced in the 
U.S.S.R. and Red China and Cuba, with 
reference to their agricultural economy, 
not to speak of other aspects of their 
economy. 

On the other hand, we have seen the 
progress of the United States under a 
republican form of government, and 
under a free enterprise system. This 
progress cannot be denied; neither can 
it be shunted aside as actually emanat- 
ing from the fact that the United States 
is rich in raw materials, because other 
countries of the world are just as rich 
and have not made the progress so 
evident here. 

An editorial appearing in the July 30, 
1962, issue of the National Observer, 
entitled “Key to the Coercive State” 
presents, to my mind, a very succinct 
analysis of the growth of Government 
as opposed to individual responsibilities 
and freedom of our citizens. Therefore 
I would like to comemnd it to the Mem- 
bers of Congress for careful reading and 
thoughtful discussion, and include it with 
my remarks in the RECORD: s 

KEY TO THE COERCIVE STATE 

Not so many years ago the word “liberal” 
was still applied to a man who stood for in- 
dividual rights against the encroachments of 
State authority. Today it usually means one 
who is primarily concerned with what he 
considers the general welfare—which he usu- 
ally wishes to see expanded through exanded 
activities of the Federal Government. 

Much of the current political and economic 
debate in this country revolves around those 
two views. As President Kennedy implied 
at his press conference last week, the choice 
between “sailing” or “anchoring” is really the 
choice between extending the scope and com- 
pulsion of the Federal Government or holding 
the Government in check. 

Now the modern liberal's longing for ever 
more Government is not necessarily a totali- 
tarian urge; in fact, it could be argued that 
his attitude toward and aspirations for peo- 
ple in general are idealistic and even noble. 
Yet if we look a littie more closely, it is plain 
that a connection between contem; 
liberalism and totalitarianism not only exists 
but is inescapable. 

The world is full of problems and unhappt- 
ness of all sorts (and the liberal’s vision does 
not end at our shores but embraces the 
downtrodden elsewhere). In this country 
most human problems are traditionally han- 
dled by individuals, families, communities 
and, in important degree, private philan- 
thropic money. Among other things, such 
money has spurred the medical research that 
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has done so much to conquer disease and 
lengthen life. 

It is all very well to say that more must be 
done. But the point is that if you turn all 
human woes into affairs of state, you radi- 
cally alter the Nation's political framework. 
What happens is succinctly described by 
K. R. Minogue, a political science lecturer at 
the London School of Economics, writing in 
the American Scholar magazine. 

“Liberalism,” he explains, “has come more 
and more to see politics simply as a techni- 
cal activitity like any other. We first decide 
what it is that we want, how we think our 
society ought to be organized, and then we 
seek the means to our end. The politician 
must be an expert skilled in political means, 
and his ends must be democratically sup- 
plied to him by popular demand. 

“This view of politics introduces a novel 
inflexibility both into the actual work of 
politicians, and into the hopes we have 
of it. It means, for example, that all wide- 
spread problems turn into political prob- 
lems, inviting a solution by State activity. 
It follows logically that peoples commit 
themselves to long-term planned objectives 
roughly as individuals commit themselves 
to New Year resolutions. But while indi- 
viduals may break their resolutions if they 
change their minds, peoples cannot be flexi- 
ble in this way. 

“Faced with backsliding, governments 
must coerce. They must control the cli- 
mate of thought in which people live, and 
if necessary they must engage in large-scale 
and protracted repression to keep a populace 
consistent with what it seemed to want 
sometime in the past.” 

Plainly enough, we have not yet gone that 
far in the United States. Yet the signs are 
equally plain and multiplying, that we are 
far along the road. There is scarcely a prob- 
lem, no matter how local or personal, that 
the officials in Washington do not consider 
to be their proper province—juyenile de- 
linquency, medical aid for old folks, smok- 
ing. At the same time we have seen the 
thunderous force of Presidential power used 
to reverse a price decision, followed by more 
than a few hints that direct wage and price 
controls may be in the offing. For the long- 
subsidized farmer, the planners would 
tighten the Federal leash. 

And since the essence of liberalism is this 
assertion of Federal responsibility for every- 
one and everything, it is difficult indeed to 
see what is ultimately to prevent the full 
flowering of the all-encompassing, coercive 
State. 

This trend puts two basic questions 
squarely before the country. If unlimited 
expansion of Government is what we the 
people really want, how do we propose to 
pay the enormous cost? It can only be done 
by much higher taxes or inflation or the 
two in tandem. However done, we suffocate 
the drive and ingenuity and progress that 
come from the free play of individual deci- 
sions. 

The second question is why, in the land 
of liberty, we should want it. Why trade 
individual responsibilities and freedoms for 
the stale regulations of bureaucracy and the 
faceless conformity of collectivism? Why 
tear, and perhaps ultimately destroy, the 
precious fabric of our economic and political 
institutions that has clothed us so warmly? 
What kind of response is that to the threat 
of international communism? 

It is not as though there were no alterna- 
tive, that we are willy-nilly propelled along 
liberalism's illiberal road. The alternative 18 
to check the headlong rush of Government, 
just as Jefferson and the others intended. 
and release into the Nation the powerful 
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energies that lower Federal spending and 
lower taxation and greater freedom bring. 
Admittedly, for the alternative to be prac- 
tical it would have to be espoused by one 
Of the parties or at least an important sec- 
tion of one of them. Perhaps most of all, it 
Tequires the ordinary commonsense to see 
through the intellectual and moral preten- 
Sions of contemporary liberalism and per- 
Celye its inevitable political destination. 


Physical Fitness in Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


or HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 31, 1962 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, on July 
9. 1962, our President reported the re- 
Sults of studies made to determine the 
Status of the physical fitness of our Na- 
tion. This report indicated that one- 
fourth of 40 million schoolchildren are 
Unable to pass a simple screening test of 
Physical performance, and further, 
among other things, that 60 percent of 
dur children do not participate in some 
form of physical fitness activities. These 
results are quite frightening and should 

of great concern to all of us. 

The studies that were conducted did, 
however, provide a ray of hope, for they 
also indicated that this state of affairs 
Could be improved with help. Accord- 
ingly, President Kennedy called for 
leadership in schools and communities 
to institute programs which would pro- 
Mote the physical fitness of our Nation. 

In the State of Hawaii we are for- 

tely blessed with a climate that is 
Most conducive to year-round partici- 
Pation in physical activities of all kinds. 
ot only the young but also the old can, 
if they so desire, actively engage in either 
team or individual events at any time of 

e year, Among the many popular 
Ports in Hawaii, surfboarding is one of 
the favorite year-round sports. 

A number of surfboard enthusiasts in 
Hawaii, calling themselves the Kama- 

Paddlers, undertook on July 4 an 
effort to show the youngsters of Hawaii 
What can be accomplished by keeping 
Physically fit and active. They organ- 

an around-the-island safari—by 
Surfboard—which they completed in 38% 
hours. The feat in itself is not, perhaps, 
horaordinary. It was extraordinary, 
ever, in view of the fact that those 

Participated in the safari ranged in 
ages from 42 to 72. 

Lan recently received a letter from Mr. 

son Buft, Jr., an architect who was 
f e organizer and participant in the sa- 
* His letter describes the events as 
tt ey occurred, and I would like to submit 

for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
8 on in the hope that it may similarly 
tion to inspire the children of our Na- 


The letter follows: 
HONOLULU, HAWAI, 
H July 23, 1962. 
Pas DANIEL K. INOUYE, 
Wande Of Representatives, 
@thington, D.C. 
Sm: Your interest in the Kamaaina 
. — addlers' around-the- island surfboard safari 
was successfully completed this past 
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Fourth of July was most gratifying and we 
are pleased to write you about its purpose 
and provide you with the details as re- 
quested. 

As Hawaii's answer to President Ken- 


physically fit and active. 

These men, calling themselves the Kama- 
zina Paddlers, started off from Waikiki Beach 
at 6 in the morning of June 29, 1962, and 
working in relays paddled their surfboards 
completely around the island of Oahu—a to- 
tal distance of 168 miles. Despite the un- 
usually rough seas encountered on the first 
day which broke up one of their small es- 
cort boats and caused another to run on- 
to the reef, and the unfriendly waters around 
the several points of Oahu’s irregular coast- 
line, they to accomplish this un- 
precedented feat in 3514 hours of actual pad- 
dling time (an average speed of 444 miles per 
. As a matter of fact, having reached 

more than a day ahead of 
schedule, the paddlers spent July 3 fishing 
in Honolulu Harbor in order to come in at 
Waikiki on the Fourth of July as planned. 

The Kamaaina Paddlers are Louis 
(Brownie) Barnes, Allan Chang, Fred Cordes, 
Dr. Fred I. Gilbert, Joseph Kukea, Benjamin’ 
Whittle, and Lawson (Bill) Butt, Honolulu 
architect who promoted and organized the 
event. The paddlers of course were not 
alone out there; they were guided at all times 
by their course master and coach, Mud Wer- 
ner, and his crew of five young surfers, and 
through the cooperation of the 14th Coast 
Guard district, the safari was escorted by the 
U.S. Coast Guard auxiliary cruiser Hula Girl 
Too skippered by her owner, Comdr. Bert 
Souza. 

In tribute to one of America’s greatest 
watermen of all times, the Kamasina Pad- 
dlers chose to name this event “The Duke 
Kahanamoku Surfboard Safari.“ A malli lei 
was carried with them es a symbol of the 
course and this lei was presented in Duke's 
honor before the huge crowd assembled oh 
the beach at the finish by the senior pad- 
dler of the group, 72-year-old Fred Cordes. 

As I am sure you will appreciate, the 
people of Hawali are acutely aware of the 
privilege of being citizens of a great State 
of this Nation, and the cause which had in- 
spired this endeavor caught the imagina- 
tion and patriotic fervor of the community. 
The spirit of aloha, ever present in Hawaii, 
was brought out to the fullest in the kokus 
offered by a great many local business firms 
and individuals who provided food, lodging, 
transportation, and every assistance for its 
success. 

It is therefore all Hawali’s hope that the 
achievement of this group of senior citizens 
will be made known to the youth of Amer- 
ica as an example of the fact that there is 
no age limit to the lasting benefits derived 
from being and remaining physically fit. 

Aloha, 
Lawson Burr. Jr., 
Chairman, Kamaaina Paddlers; the 
Duke Kahanamoku Surfboard Safari. 


Black and White Show 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JACK WESTLAND 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 31, 1962 
Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, one 


of the many things that the people of 
my district and the State of Washing- 
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ton take pride in are their dairy herds. 
We have many fine dairy farms, par- 
ticularly in the northwest corner of the 
State that I represent. In quality and 
eee, of milk, these herds are hard to 
equal. 

One of the reasons for these exce 
herds is the constant care our et 
farmers take to improve each genera- 
tion of milkers. Selection of additions 
to improve the herds is done when the 
owners attend sales such as the one 
scheduled at Mount Vernon, Wash., this 
week. This sale is a “Century 21 sale,” 
sponsored by the Washington State Hol- 
stein Association, and offers an oppor- 
tunity to Holstein breeders who visit the 
great Seattle World’s Fair the oppor- 
tunity to buy the best Holstein cattle 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

In the tradition of American dairymen 
and cattlemen, the sale will also offer a 
chance to make new friends and renew 
old acquaintances. Yesterday there was 
a salmon barbecue following the “black 
and white” show. The sale is scheduled 
for today and the annual Washington 
State Holstein picnic will be held tomor- 
row. 

Mr. Speaker, I use this opportunity to 
tell about our great dairy herds and 
dairy industry, because of their im- 
portance to the Second District and the 
State of Washington, and because of the 
vital part the dairymen play in our com- 
munity life. 


In Case of War, Keep Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 31, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
an article appeared in the New York 
Times today which illustrates some of 
the lack of sense in civil defense. It 
seems that Chautauqua County, N. V., has 
just built a $50,000 fallout shelter for 
the exclusive use of the county’s jail 
prisoners and employees and civil de- 
fense employees. It does not explain 
why the civil defense employees should 
be hiding in shelters instead of helping 
the civilian population outside. Accord- 
ing to the newspaper account, if other 
citizens attempt to gain entrance, “ma- 
chine guns and other weapons” will be 
used as a last resort. This would be 
laughable if it were not so serious. The 
officials of Chautauqua County have al- 
ready begun to throw away some of the 
precious American values which we are 
trying to protect. This is just another 
example of the need to work for peace 
under international law so that all values 
and all lives will be preserved. 

The article follows: 

CHAUTAUQUA SHELTER READY 

MayviLLE, N.Y., July $0.—Chautauqua 
County’s new $50,000 fallout shelter is just 
about finished, but users will have to have a 
special gate pass to get in, even in a disaster, 

The Chautauqua County government and 
civil defense emergency operating center is 
n weapons to enforce the shelter's 
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The shelter is for 40 county jail prisoners, 
60 to 70 county employees, and 60 civil de- 
fense workers, 

Robert Tanner, the county civil defense 
director, said private shelters and proposed 
Federal shelters would take care of the gen- 
eral populace. 

“As a means of last resort we've got 
machineguns and other weapons,” he said. 


Captive Nations Week Observance in 
Rochester, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 31, 1962 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with the observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week during the week of July 15, 
Rochester representatives of Ukrainian, 
Hungarian, Lithuanian, Estonian, and 
Latvian ethnic groups met together in 
that city and adopted a resolution which, 
I believe, merits reading by every Mem- 
ber of Congress who is sincerely con- 
cerned about the plight of the millions 
of freedom-loving people who today live 
in bondage behind the Iron Curtain. I 
should like to insert in the Recorp at 
this point the resolution adopted by this 
group at their meeting in Rochester: 

CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK OBSERVANCE IN 

Rockhxsrxn, N.Y. 

Whereas in accordance with the congres- 
sional resolution designating the third week 
of July as Captive Nations Week and the 
proclamation of President Kennedy pro- 
claiming the week beginning July 15 as 
Captive Nations Week, the people of this 
country believe that the subjugation of any 
nation, state, or municipality under rule of 
dictatorship or tyranny is evil; and 

Whereas the enslavement of a substantial 
part of the world's population by Commu- 


tions and constitutes a detriment to the 
natural bonds of understanding between 
the people of the United States and other 
peoples; and = 

Whereas since 1918 the imperialistic and 
aggressive policies of Russian communism 
have resulted in the creation of a vast em- 
pire which poses a dire threat to security 
of the United States and of all the free 
peoples of the world; and 

Whereas the imperialistic policies of Com- 
must Russia have led through direct and 
indirect aggression to the subjugation of 
the national independence of Poland, Hun- 
gary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, 
East Germany, Bulgaria, mainland China, 
Armenia, Aberbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, 
Albania, Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkes- 
tan, North Vietnam, and others; and 

Whereas these submerged nations look to 
the United States, as the citadel of human 
freedom, for leadership in bringing about 
their liberation and independence and in re- 
storing to them the enjoyment of their reli- 
gious freedoms, and of their individual lib- 
erties; and S 

Whereas it is vital to the national security 
of the United States that the desire for lib- 
erty and independence on the part of the 
Peoples of these conquered nations should 
be steadfastly kept alive; and 

Whereas the desire for liberty and inde- 
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pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
the people of these submerged nations con- 
stitutes a powerful deterrent to war and one 
of the best hopes for a just and lasting 
peace; and 
Whereas it is fitting that we clearly mani- 
fest to such people through appropriate 
means the historic fact that the people of 
the United States share with them their 
aspirations for the recovery of their freedom 
and independence: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Rochester representatives 
of the Ukrainian, Hungarian, Lithuanian, 
Estonian, and Latvian ethnic groups assem- 
bled on July 15, 1962, at 292 Hudson Avenue, 
Rochester, N. T., That the U.S. Government 
encourage the national independence move- 
ments of all subjugated people under the 
yoke of Russian imperialist communism; 
that the U.S. Government help these na- 
tional independence movements behind the 
Tron Curtain in the direction of the text of 
the American Declaration of Independence: 
“That all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unallenable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” that 
the establishment of a House of Representa- 
tives Committee on the Captive Nations be 
enacted; that the U.S, Government investi- 
gate Russian Communist imperialism and its 
genocidal policies in the non-Russian coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain. 
WILLIAM ANDRUSHIN, 
Ukrainian Representative. 
Lovis L. LOTE, 
Hungarian Representative. 
VALERIAN VITKUS, 
Lithuanian Representative. 
E 


Estonian Representative. 
IMANTS TIMROTS, 
Latvian Representative. 
Rocuester, N.Y., July 15, 1962. 


The National Lottery of Portugal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 31, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Members 
of this House the national lottery of 
Portugal. It provides yet another ex- 
ample of how the urge to gamble may be 
utilized on behalf of charitable organ- 
izations, 

Portugal is a land of only 9 million 
persons, but is able to gather over $30 
million from lotteries. Of this sum, 
roughly one-fourth is retained by the 
Government as profit. The bulk of this 
money is applied by the Government to 
the general budget, but over $214 million 
is earmarked for charitable institutions. 

The lesson to be drawn from the ex- 
ample of Portugal and other nations is 
that a national lottery can be of great 
benefit to a country. This is not merely 
a case of the ends justifying the means, 
for if we were not so steeped in moral 
hypocrisy, we would realize that a na- 
tional lottery is a time-honored and 
tested financial device. 

Mr. Speaker, a national lottery in the 
United States can produce over $10 bil- 
lion in new revenue which can be used 
to reduce our high taxes and growing 
national debt. 


July 31 
Hon. James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 31, 1962 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorials 
from the Syracuse Post Standard of July 
22, and the Syracuse Herald-Journal of 


July 20: 
[From the Syracuse Herald-Journal, July 20, 
1962] 


Jim FARLEY 
(By Alexander F. Jones) 


Jim Farley is today, as he has been for 
more than 30 years, one of the most remark- 
able men on the American scene. 

Here he is 74 years old and some of his 
friends are talking about him as the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor. 

I don't know how many delegates he could 
command—not many I would guess—but if 
his personal friends in this State were given 
the job of selecting a man to head the Demo- 
cratic State ticket he would register the 
biggest vote ever given any man. 

I feel Jim Farley knows very well he has 
had his day in the sun and that he really 
does not care about running for public office. 
He just loves politics, which was his life for 
30 years and, like everyone, he still enjoys 
the applause and the well-deserved attention 
that that enticing old game entails. 

Friends here gave him a luncheon yester- 
today and there were almost as many Repub- 
lician notables there as members of his own 


party. 

What is there about this man that is 30 
enduring? To me it is his integrity, his 
honesty. As a newspaperman I have watched 
Jim Farley operate for 30 years. It is just 
that, almost to the day, since he put over 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in Chicago and started 
the most spectacular White House period in 
American history. 

For it was the Farley genius for organiza- 
tion and his political acumen that put the 
New York Governor in the White House. 

The day after Governor Roosevelt was re- 
elected in 1930, Jim Farley issued a state- 
ment, without F.D.R.'s knowledge, that he 
would be the Democratic candidate for Presi- _ 
dent in 1932 and that he would be over- 
whelmingly elected. For the next 2 years he 
worked incessantly for Governor Roosevelt. 
He came to know every political leader in 
his party and went into the 1932 conven- 
tion with some 600 votes out of approximate- 
ly a thousand. Agreements with Sam Ray- 
burn and John Nance Garner, of Texas, put 
the New Yorker over. 

Later as Postmaster General Jim Farley 
became known to the newspaper corps as 
one man who never dodged a question he 
could honorably answer, who always was 
scrupulous in telling the truth, and who 
would not bow to any policy he believed 
against the best interests of this country. 
His break with Roosevelt in 1940 was over 
the third-term issue. Jim Farley did not 
believe in more than two terms for any 
President. Neither did the Congress later 
for there is now a two-term limitation. 

There are many honest men in politics, of 
course. But there are very few who will not 
sidestep a ticklish issue if they feel it will 
affect their status. 

Of those who are known for their courage 
in fearlessly facing any tough problem I 
3 James Aloysius Farley stands at the 

p. 

He may not even have a handful of votes 
in the September convention here in Syra- 


1962 


Cuse, but there will not be a delegate there 
who does not feel in his heart that here is 
& man among men and one who in spite of 
his many political battles does not have the 
slightest sign of a stain on his long public 
service record. 


[From the Syracuse Post Standard, July 22, 
1962] 
Farter Can Ger IN 
Farley, though ‘undoubtedly privately 
deeply hurt by the refusal of political ene- 
mies to name him as a delegate from his 
home district. to the Democratic State con- 
vention here September 17-19, publicly makes 
light of it. f 
He told Syracusans here last week he plans 
to attend the convention. “I feel I do know, 
Or will know the sergeant at arms and can 
find my way in,” he asserted. 


[From the Syracuse Post Standard, July 22, 
1962 
FARLEY PRAISES PRESS 


giving them a rough time. 
Farley claims, however, that “in the 35 
or 40 years I’ve been doing business with 


& confidence was misplaced.” 
added. “in both cases it was nonintentional.” 
In each instance, Farley said, the miscue 
involved quotation of a remark he made off 
the record. In one case, Farley said, the re- 
Porter who ylolated the off-the-record pro- 
Vision was hard of hearing and didn’t hear 
Parley say his remark was off the record. 
In the other instance a substitute reporter, 
Unused to Farley's sometimes not attributa- 
ble facetious remarks, thought he was speak- 
ing for quotation. 
Parley still wears a watch the political 
corps presented to him at the conclu- 
Sion of a Democratic National Convention in 
. He recalls it was a sentimental 


got emotional and sentimental 
ind even [Westbrook] Pegler cried, believe 
tor not,” Farley chuckled. 


Tips From the New Europe on Recovery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 31, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
te under leave previously granted, I wish 
include in the Rrconp the editorial 

bs From the New Europe on Recov- 
ore which appeared in the July 27 issue 

Life. I believe that this editorial will 

ol interest to my colleagues: ` 

s From THE New EUROPE ON RECOVERY 
ae thought the experience of Europe, which 
hag oe a decade of unequaled progress 

some lessons for us."—President John F. 

nnedy, June 14, 1962. 
bee U.S. economy is in a trauma. We have 
dur Making a painfully slow recovery from 

fourth postwar recession, Housing prices 
8 were going soft (down 5 to 10 per- 
in — 8 unemployment rate rose slightly 
date e. As administration economists de- 
the problem—and the pros and cons 
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tic “interdependence.” 

We agree with the President that it is bet- 
ter to compete inside the Atlantic commu- 
nity than outside it. But even inside a uni- 
fied Europe of 225 million people (counting 
Great Britain) U.S. industry is bound to get 
the hardest run for its money it has ever 
known, and we had better get ready. 

About 1960, broadly g. European 
businessmen came to the end of a 10-year 
cycle in which they concentrated on learn- 
ing and adapting the best of US. production 

ising methods, helped in ad- 
the $12 billion in Marshall plan 


vace by 
If the United States is 


European practi 
way between communism and US. capital- 
ism is a interpretation of what 
happened. In the vital areas of monetary 
orthodoxy and taxation, continental Euro- 
pean recovery achieved its greatest thrust 
from government more capitalistic 
than those of the United States. Here is 
why: 

Hard Money: Italy, Germany, and France 
all took off to prosperity only after 
Draconian currency reforms (initiated by 
Einaudi in Italy in 1947, by Erhard in Ger- 
many in 1948, by Rueff in France in 1958). 
During the past 3 years all three nations’ cur- 
rencies have remained stable vis-a-vis the 
dollar; the West German mark was actually 
revalued upward in 1961. Today it is the 
soundness of the dollar, not the French franc 
or the Italian lira, which is worrying the 
central bankers of Europe. 

Taxes: Although they differ in degree and 
execution, the tax policies of the continental 
Common Market countries have been 
generally pro-business to an extent that 
would make an American businessman weep 
in envy. These policies have two significant 
characteristics in common: 

Less reliance on the Income tax as a reve- 
nue producer: Eighty percent of US. 
Federal revenue comes from the corporate 
and personal income tax; the Bonn central 
government got only 45 percent of its 
revenue that way in 1961, Brussels only 39 

t. Even Britain, whose welfare-state 
structure is less capitalistic than that of 
continental countries, got only 55 percent of 
its revenue by direct income taxation. In 
these countries there is more reliance on 
consumer-borne levies like customs and 
excise duties, In Germany personal income 
taxation stops at a maximum of 53 percent 
as compared to the confiscatory . figure of 
91 percent in the United States. 

Incentive depreciation allowances; Here 
the difference between American and Eu- 
ropean approach is a fundamental one. In 
the United States depreciation allowances 
have been held unrealistically low; in Europe 
they have a definite and fixed goal to pro- 
mote private investment. German recovery 
boomed with a 50-percent writeoff to manu- 
facturers who replaced war-damaged plants. 
For certain new equipment with an arbi- 
trarily short life of 3 years a French busi- 
nessman can depreciate 50 percent of the 
cost In the first year. A German firm can de- 
preciate a locomotive in 10 years, a kiln in 
8 Under the U.S. Treasury's new de- 
preciation schedules (the first thorough re- 
vision in 20 years) it will still take an Ameri- 
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can company 12 years to depreciate a loco- 
motive, 15 years for a kiln, and 18 years for 
a blast furnace. The new schedules will free 
an estimated $1.5 billion a year for U.S. 
plant modernization. But American indus- 
try is already $5 billion more on 
modernization than it gets in tax deprecia- 
tion allowances. 

The most involved argument of all con- 
cerns budgets and deficits. Europeans owe 
much more of their recovery to U.S. deficit 
spending than to their own. Even when they 
practiced it, many European governments 
managed to sell the deficit back to the in- 
vesting public. This siphoned off savings. 

Comparing European fiscal practice to ours 
is dangerous business. When a nationalized 
airline loses money (Britain's BOAC lost 
$33.6 million last year), this shows up as part 
of the government’s fiscal picture—not the 
case here. In capital expenditures, too, Eu- 
ropean budgets reflect greater government 
ownership of industry than is the case in the 


generation before we had reason to 
the pa es growth rate. ae 

More importantly, deficit financing, w 
practiced consistently by the United cen 
has peripheral effects it does not have when 
practiced by any one European country. 
Since the United States is the key-currency 
area, the fact that its Federal budget has 
been in deficit 7 of the last 10 years actually 
contributed (through funneling hard cur- 
rency to Europe) to European recovery. 

It is precisely because the United States 
is the key-currency area that our deficit 

has a point of return. 
The French and Swiss cashed another $137 
million of dollar paper into gold 2 weeks 
ago, off another round of US. 
devaluation rumors in Europe. The Amer- 
loans,“ one European banker says, “have 
always believed in the soundness of the dol- 
lar. But gold is the only thing that we 

can put our trust in.” 

This is hard-money thinking with a 
vengeance. It may be significant that 
quantities of American investment money 
recently began to show up in Switzerland 
again. Confidence does matter. So do wage 


Right now organized labor is putting enor- 
mous pressure on the administration to cut 
taxes in lower income bracekts to free more 
consumer buying power. At best this would 
be another pep pill”—a kind of back-door 
wage increase. At worst it might compro- 
mise the more fundamental changes needed 
if American business is to compete with 
Europe’s new lean, modern, full-speed-ahead 
economy. We need these to create an in- 
vestment climate of profit expectation and 
expanding job opportunities. Only then can 
we claim to have learned from Europe in 
the 1960's as much as the Europeans learned 
from us in the 1950's. Not in 20 years had 
a British Government—or Madame Tussauds 
London waxworks—been so shaken up 
Scarcely had Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan lopped seven senlor Ministers from 
his cabinet than the waxen heads of four of 
them lay on Tussaud’s cabinet room table: 
Sir David Eccles (Education), Selwyn Lioyd 
(Exchequer), the Lord Chancellor, Viscount 
Kilmuir, Dr. Charles Hill (Housing), Two 
other Ministers—Ernest Marples (Transport) 
and newly promoted Reginald Maulding (Ex- 
chequer)—survived the beheadings. Mac- 
millan's move was an attempt to bolster 
the fading popularity of the Conservatives 
who have lost heavily in recent byelections. 
A Tory admirer, whose comment could refer 
as much to Tussaud's as to real life, con- 
gratulated the Prime Minister “for having 
kept his head while all about him were los- 
ing theirs.” Responded the imperturbable 
Macmillan: “A rather morbid allusion.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 31, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Charles A. McCarthy, a historian of my 
congressional district and a native of 
Pittston, has written a lengthy series of 
articles on the early history of the Sus- 
quehanna River. I have found this series 
to be extremely interesting and highly 
informative and as part of my remarks 
today I include the latest installment 
which in the Pittston Sunday 


Dispatch of July 29, 1962. 
The article follows: 
SUSQUEHANNA RIVER In PITTSTON REGION 
(By Charles A. McOarthy) 

The Susquehanna River in the Pittston 
area was a focal point for swimmers dating 
as far back as colonial days. 

As early as Saturday, July 9, 1881, it was 
advocated that a bathing beach be estab- 
lished between the two bridges, on the west 
side of the river. 

Plans were made on June 13, 1919, for a 
bathing beach to be established on the west 
side of the river, between the bridges. 

When the beach was opened on Tuesday, 
June 15, 1920, through the good offices of 
Pittston city officials, Charles Kuschel and 
Edward Kearney were placed in charge. A 
supervised area 120 feet long was roped off 
for the protection of the swimmers. The 
hours during which the beach was super- 
vised were: 10 a.m. to noon, 2 p.m. to 4 p.m., 
and from 6:30 p.m. until 8 pm. 

BATHHOUSE 


On July i, 1920, Contractor David Eng- 
lish, of Pittston, completed construction of a 
new bathhouse on the Edwards property for 
the use of those attending the beach. On 
that particular day, a total of 400 youngsters 
was seen in the water. k 

Edward Kearney, of 146 Mill Street, one of 
the lifeguards, was a star athlete at Lafayette 
College. 

Kuschel and Kearney were also the life- 
guards during the 1921 season, which closed 
on September 8. 

DEMONSTRATED 

During this period William “Billy” Jims, 
of 16 Carroll Street, a veteran of the Spanish- 
American War, the Mexican Border, and 
World War I, who was known as one of the 
strongest swimmers in the region, gave dem- 
onstrations of his skill. He is reputed to 
have saved dozens of persons from drowning 
at various lakes and other swimming places 
in Pennsylvania. 

Leo “Mike” Kane, of Pittston Junction, 
and Irwin Schlosser, of 123 Broad Street, two 
of the region’s leading athletes, were the life- 
guards during the beach's third season. The 
creer: opening took place on Saturday, July 

5, 1922. 

Frank McCanna, of Mill Street, near George 
Street, volunteered at this time to teach the 
youngsters how to swim at the west side 
bathing beach. Widely known as “the gen- 
tleman farmer,“ McCanna was considered 
to be one of the community's best swimmers. 

ONE-DOLLAR-A-YEAR LEASE 

In the third season of the beach, the hours 
scheduled were from 10 a.m. until 8 p.m. 
Bathing was not permitted on Sundays. The 
land on which the beach was situated was 
leased from its owner for $1 per year by 
Pittston city officials. 


consisted of six tents loaned to the city by 
Company B, of the CTAU Regiment. On 
July 28, 1922, one of these tents was stolen, 

It was announced on July 20, 1922, that 
a bathing beach would be opened by the 
borough of West Pittston at the northern 
end of Washington Street. The beach was 
to be known as the Endless Chain Beach. 
Frank McCanna, of Pittston, was in charge. 

JOINT ACTION 


By a joint action of the city of Pittston 
and the borough of West Pittston a bathing 
beach was established on the west side be- 
tween the two bridges, commencing on July 
26, 1929. Francis McCanna, Jr., of Pittston, 
and Alpheus Brittain, of West Pittston, were 
named lifeguards. The guards patrolled the 
swimming area in rowboats which municipal 
Officials secured at Ransom. The beach was 
scheduled to be open 12 hours daily, 8 am. 
to 8 p.m. 

TENTS LOANED 

Two tents, used as dressing space, were 
loaned by the Pittston chapter of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, Wires, to mark the bathing 
limitations in the river, were installed on 
iron markers sunk in the bed of the river. 

On July 6, 1931, the West Pittston Borough 
Council announced its intention to change 
the location of the beach from between the 
two bridges to the area in front of 900 Sus- 
Avenue. The borough council 


‘eguard. 
Francis McCanna was named lifeguard by 
Pittston City Council. 


MINE SILT 


A complaint was lodged with Pittston 
Borough officials on St. Patrick’s Day, Thurs- 
day, March 17, 1864, against mine silt pol- 
luting the Susquehanna River. 

To prevent further damage in that partic- 
ular section, a culvert was erected near the 
intersection of Carbondale Road and Thomas 
Street, under the canal bed, to prevent sand 
and silt from washing into the canal, 

On January 27, 1917, it was noted that 
sulfur entering the Susquehanna River from 
the Lackawanna River melted the ice on the 
river. 

Damage to the river and the fish which 
inhabited it continued unabated until the 


of Gov. James H. Duff, who held office be- 
tween 1947 and 1951. 


THE RIVER COMMON 


On September 9, 1867, the River Common 
on the west side between Luzerne and Mont- 
gomery Avenues, was being graded and ley- 
eled, to prevent further washing away of 
the soil by high water. Henry J. Swartz, 
the contractor, removed the gravel from the 
shore and hauled it up the riverbank in a 
wheelbarrow, pulled by a horse. 

Lot owners on River Street (Susquehanna 
Avenue) who joined in underwriting this 
project included R. J. Wisner, Thomas E. 
Grier, L. W. Peck, Mrs, M. E. Ball, Mrs. Joseph 
Knapp, Miss Sarah Tedrick, and Benjamin 
G. Cooper. South of Montgomery Avenue, 
H. P. Messenger was having the riverbank 
riprapped. 

IMPROVEMENTS 

Improvements were made to the 
River Common on Monday, April 9, 1900. Lot 
owners responsible for this included G. B. 
Thompson, John Ball, and C. L. McMillan, 
By May 1, 1900, the area was plowed, seeded, 
and rolled, 

The Borough of West Pittston made im- 
provements on the riverbank, on May 4, 1906. 

In late years, Roy Stauffer has led the 
way in improving the riverbank and the 
River Common. 


Post 
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HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 31, 1962 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
genuine pride and profound respect for 
you, both as Speaker of this House and 
leader of the Massachusetts congres- 
sional delegation, that I call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues a most objec- 
tive appraisal of your successful record 
as Speaker during the last 6 months. 
The article was written by Leslie Car- 
penter, a great and respected Washing- 
ton correspondent, and appeared in the 
Springfield, Mass., Daily News on July 
16, 1962. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include Mr. Carpenter’s ap- 
praisal in the Appendix of the Recorp: 
SPEAKER McCormack Is RATED Success IN 

Post 
(By Leslie Carpenter) 

WasuincrTon, D.C.—After 6 months in one 
of politics’ most powerful and most frenetic 
jobs, House Speaker JoRN W. McCormack 
is rated as a success. 

His fellow Congressmen, many of whom 
had honest apprehension about his abilities 
to fill the big and awesome office at the time 
of his election, are now, virtually to a man, 
solidly on his side. There is no one today 
with a harpoon out for him. 

POPULAR SPEAKER 


McCormack is definitely a popular Speaker, 
despite the fact that he has a few spectacu- 
lar failures. - 

But he has had more spectacular suc- 
cesses. The latest of these was House action 
a few days ago restoring foreign aid to Po- 
land and Yugoslavia. The Senate had elimi- 
nated it while tears flowed at the State De- 
partment. The Kennedy administration 
made House reversal of the Senate action 8 
major issue. Bystanders didn’t think Mo- 
Cormack could deliver that for the adminis- 
tration, but he did. 

THE PERSONAL SETBACK 


McCorMack’s greatest personal setback 
was his shocking defeat in an effort to in- 
crease the size of the House by three Mem- 
bers and thereby reduce Massachusetts two- 
seat loss in the House to one seat. McCor- 
MACK’s maneuver failed. 

He hasn’t been able to get two of the ad- 
ministration’s favorite bilis—medicare and 
Federal school aid—to the House for a vote. 
But the big failure, as far as the adminis- 
tration is concerned, was the House defeat 
of the new farm bill, 


PARTISANS EXCUSE HIM 


McCormack partisans don't blame the de- 
mise of farm legislation on his leadership- 
They note that McCormack wanted more 
time to round up vote before bringing the 
farm bill to rollcall. But Agriculture Secre- 
tary Orville Freeman insisted upon rushing 
it to a House verdict right away. 

McCormack knew the bill might fail, but 
Freeman's position was that the new plan 
pion was too near to delay action on the 

ill. 
HAS PLUS ITEMS 


On the plus side McCormack showed skill 
in getting the tax revision bill through the 
House without significant change. The Sen- 
ate, without leadership of similar strength. 
has been massacring the legislation in com- 
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mittee. The bill authorizing a new concept 
in foreign trade sailed through the House 
with McCormack at the helm and was classed 
as the greatest victory to date of the Ken- 
nedy administration on Capitol Hill. 

McCormack was also the pilot for the con- 
troversial hike in the national debt ceiling 
as it passed the House. 

A massive handicap hovers daily over Mc- 
Cormack.- It is the accident of timing that 
has resulted in his following the most per- 
sonally popular Speaker the House ever had. 
He is necessarily compared continually to 
the late Sam Rayburn, of Texas, a man 
gifted with remarkable strength, political 
know-how, integrity and what seemed to 
be extrasensory perception. 

Rayburn’s greatness compounded the 
Problems for his successor. It’s tough to 
follow Babe Ruth at bat. 

From the standpoint of personality, there 
has been a marked change in Boston's 
Joun W. McCormack since he climbed the 
Steps to the House Speaker’s chair. For 
Many years, he has been known best in 
W. as a vigorous, hard-hitting 
Democratic partisan, starved for the hides 
Of Republicans. 

But since he has been Speaker, McCor- 
MACK has transformed into a gentle soul 
Who looks at himself as the top officer of a 

tive body with both Democratic and 
Republican membership, rather than as a 
Street-fighting Democrat. 

He is today highly regarded and per- 
Sonally liked by the GOP of the House be- 
Cause he is fair to both parties. 

ALWAYS ACCESSIBLE 

McCormack has made himself uniquely ac- 
Sessible at all times. His office door is al- 
Ways open to any Congressman who needs 
to talk to him. It is easy to get him to 
Pose for a picture with a group of important 
Constituents who are visiting a Congressman, 
be he a Democrat or Republican. 

McCormack, despite the irritation of wor- 
Ty about the Democratic primary back home 
in Massachusetts, where his nephew and 
President Kennedys brother are pitted in 
the U.S. Senate contest, ls enjoying his job. 

he is g pleasure out of doing 
favors for his colleagues from his House 
Summit, It's a good way to win friends and 
uence people—that’s exactly what he is 


Our Foreign Policy Needs a Thorough 
Inspection and Careful Analysis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 31, 1962 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
7 tration’s contumelious attitude to- 
1 ard Peru is another indication that our 
ti policy needs a thorough inspec- 

On and careful analysis. Perhaps a 
Seod number of our citizenry, after many 
aus of U.S. misfortunes in foreign af- 
rata’ are resigned to international fail- 
ton Certainly no news from Washing- 

in recent months has contained any 
basis of hope for improvement along the 
yp front. Lengthy hearings were 
B din an attempt to determine why the 
me Department was allowed to call 
a tune so that McNamara’s ban was 
voked to prevent any mention of vie- 

TY over communism among military 

rsonnel, 
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So far as I can determine, the answer 
was never forthcoming. 

Meanwhile the United States has been 
a part of international episodes which we 
know will never be appreciated by future 
generations. Instead of following tra- 
dition and principle, our State Depart- 
ment has succumbed to the demands of 
enemy forces and has participated un- 
conscionably in international intrigue 
that would never have been tolerated in 
the past. The withdrawal of American 
aid from the Lao Government until it ac- 
cepted communism’s principals as a part 
of its governing body was a disgraceful 
episode. So was our part in the attempt 
to strangulate the Katanga force through 
United Nations intervention. That issue 
still remains undecided, although Presi- 
dent Kennedy demonstrated briefly his 
contempt for the U.N. type of law and 
order when he sent a special emissary 
to meet with Tshombe in defiance of the 
motley mercenaries in the big house on 
the East River. 

In this regard, it might be suggested 
that the President again take individual 
action to prevent U Thant from carrying 
out his latest plans to compel the presi- 
dent of the Katanga Province to accede 
to the demands of the Congolese Central 
Government. The U Thant remark 
about the clowns in Katanga is in itself 
sufficient to withdraw his authority in 
the Congo. Past experience is irrefut- 
able testimony that any manipulations 
satisfactory to the U.N. will ultimately 
lead to Red control of areas under dis- 
pute. This experience will, it is hoped 
but not expected, prompt Congress to 
reject attempts to take another $100 
million from the U.S. taxpayers for the 
proposed bond purchase. 

Many Americans have been interested 
in learning why, if the U.N. has any 
sympathy for free nations, it has not 
intervened on the side of South Vietnam 
in its struggle to defeat the forces of 
communism that have invaded that 
country. Why the U.N.'s failure to in- 
tervene in Goa never became a cause 
celebre due to the fact that no one actu- 
ally expects the U.N. to assist nations 
that are besieged either by the Red 
enemy or by the so-called neutral 
nations. 

But to get back to America and Peru. 
On what grounds was it suddenly de- 
cided to withdraw recognition and for- 
eign aid? That question was put to the 
President at his press conference on 
Monday of this week. The question and 
his answer are inserted below: 

SITUATION IN PERU 

Question. Mr. President, some have crit- 
icized the administration for withholding aid 
from the military dictatorship which has 
taken over Peru, and at the same time is 
asking Congress for permission to give aid 
at your discretion to Communist dictator- 
ships such as Yugoslavia and Poland. Do 
you feel free to discuss with us reasons for 
this distinction? 

Answer. Well, at the present time the 
President of Peru is in prison. President 
Prado, who was a guest of this Government 
a short while ago, and who was a guest of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt during World War II. 
He is in prison. We are anxious to see a 
return to constitutional forms in Peru, and 
therefore until we know what is going to 
happen in Peru, we are prudent in making 
our judgments as to what we shall do, 
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We think it is in our national interest, 
and I think the aid we are giving in the 
other areas is in our national interest, be- 
cause we feel that this hemisphere can only 
be secure and free with democratic govern- 
ment. We wish that were true behind the 
Iron Curtain, and it is to encourage a trend 
in that direction that we have given some 
assistance in the past, and advocate it now. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, it appears that the 
President, obviously acting upon the ad- 
vice of the State Department, has been 
entirely too hasty in imposing diplo- 
matic and economic sanctions against 
the Peruvian Government. Only this 
week the House accepted a conference 
report which rebuffed an attempt to 
withhold American aid from Communist 
countries. Thus Yugoslavia and Poland, 
among others, remain eligible for gifts 
from the U.S. Treasury on the dubious 
theory that they will sometime, some- 
how break with the Soviet Union. On 
this hypothesis, must Peru become sub- 
jected to heavy Communist pressures 
before it regains recognition and dollar 
aid? In retrospect, it is quite possible 
that the chaotic conditions which led to 
the seizure of the Government in Lima 
by the military junta were in part cre- 
ated by the imprudent and naive way 
in which the U.S. Government—here 
and in Peru—openly backed the can- 
didacy of Haya and the APRA Party. 
The present U.S. attitude toward that 
South American country. might very 
well be interpreted as dissatisfaction 
witht the election results, thus giving 
su ce to the oft-heard 
that the United States is guilty of 
active interference in the government 
affairs of other nations. 


United § 5 
Who overthrew Peron and 5 
democracy in Argentina? Answer: Army 
forces, who it will be recalled were hailed 
by us for their action, 

If the President has made a mistake— 
if he has again been erroneously advised 
by the State Department—he should lose 
no time in making restitution. I voted 
against the foreign aid bill for many 
reasons. Although we have invested al- 
most $100 billion in this program 
its inception, no tangible beneficial re- 
sults are on record. Under a tremendous 
debt burden which has already sur- 
passed the 8300 billion mark, the United 
States would be in no position to funnel 
more funds abroad even if it seemed the 
wise course from a diplomatic stand- 
point. Yet, so long as we are going to 
make this gratuity available for another 
year, then America should at least be 
circumspect in the handling of this tre- 
mendous fund. 

Most of all, no nation should be de- 
prived of diplomatic status with this 
country simply because we do not ap- 
prove of the local government or its po- 
litical party. How recognition can be 
accorded Russia, Yugoslavia, Poland, and 
other countries dominated by the ham- 
mer and sickle while being denied to a 
nation that has long dedicated itself in 
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opposition to communism is a matter 
that needs better interpretation. 

In conclusion, I insert in the RECORD 
the following editorial from the Evening 
Star, of Saturday, July 21, 1962: 

CRACKDOWN ON PERU 


We suppose the State Department and 
President Kennedy have good reason to be- 
lieve that the real facts of the situation fully 
warrant our Government's stern reaction to 
the anti-Communist military Junta that has 
seized power in Peru. At any rate, the coup 
has been staged in complete defiance of what 
appear to have been free and honest elec- 
tions, and the White House has therefore 
felt moved to condemn it as “a serious set- 
back" to democracy in the Americas. 

More than that, in a very obvious effort to 
undermine the junta and hasten the restora- 
tion of constitutional civilian rule, our Gov- 
ernment has suspended diplomatic relations 
with Lima and cut off all but a trickle of 
economic aid to the country, This can only 
be described an undisguised intervention in 
Peru's internal affairs, and nothing quite like 
it has ever before occurred in the relations 
of the United States with its neighbors to 
the south. 

Presumably President Kennedy acted on 
the basis of solid information indicating 
that a do-nothing or noncommittal attitude 
on the part of W. would play into 
the hands of the Castroite Communists. 
After all, the Reds can exploit any reverse 
experience by the President in connection 
with his eric Alliance for Progress 
and its projected far-reaching social, eco- 
nomic, and political reforms—reforms not 
quite to the liking, apparently, of the men 
now in command of Peru. 

Be that as it may, however, the average 
American layman may well take a rather 
reserve view of what our Government has 
done. Some questions suggest themselves. 
Why, for example, has the United States 
thus far refrained from cracking down on 
Argentina's current leaders, who have carried 
out essentially the same sort of coup as the 
one in Peru? And why should the anti- 
Communist Junta in Lima be singled out 
for especially severe treatment—why should 
it be denied desperately needed economic 
asistance—at a time when the Kennedy ad- 
ministration has deplored nal 
efforts to deny comparable ald to Red dic- 
tatorships like Poland's and Tugoslavia's? 

These and kindred questions speak for 
themselves. Certainly, judging from all 
accounts, Peru's junta has far more to be 
said in its favor than Castro’s tyranny in 
Havana, and it certainly is much less un- 
attractive in many respects than Gomulka's 
regime in Warsaw or Tito’s in Belgrade. 
Why, then, is it being dealt with In a pecu- 
Marly severe and discriminatory manner? 
Perhaps the President will clarify the matter 
at his globally televised Telstar news con- 
ference on Monday. 


Elementary Economics for the Benefit of 
President Kennedy’s Advisers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 31, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, each day 
brings some new Alice-in-Wonderland 
theory from the big White House on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, headquarters for 
the Government-by-blunder specialists. 
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The latest is that it is good economics 
when wholesale prices go down and re- 
tail prices go up. This classic reasoning 
is on the same level as President Ken- 
nedy’s assertion that deficit spending is 
good for the economy, and the theory 
that prosperity can be brought about 
through big spending and high taxes. In 
order to help educate some of the key 
administration personnel, I include as 
a part of these remarks, the following 
editorial from the Chicago Sunday 
Tribune: 
Or PRICES AND Goto 

The consumer price index is up again. 
It reached an alltime record in June, 53 
percent higher than the average for 1957-59, 
and has risen more in the last 5 months than 
it did in all of 1961, 

This doesn't sound like deflation. 

But some Government economists are 
quick to belittle the significance of the in- 
crease. They point out that it is chiefly the 
result of higher prices for certain services 
and for used cars. 

These categories are not reflected in the 
wholesale price index, which has been going 
down about as fast as the consumer price 
index is going up. And the wholesale price 
index, New Frontier economists argue, is 
the better measure of our competitiveness in 
foreign trade. 

Stable wholesale prices will enable us to 
sell more abroad, their argument goes, and 
will soon and painlessly wipe out our deficit 
in foreign exchange. And since this deficit 
is responsible for our departing gold, we are 
informed we will soon have no worries at all. 

Well, it sounds—and is—too good to be 
true. The notion that wholesale prices can 
keep on going down while the consumer 
prices go up is just as silly as the earlier 
New Frontier notion that long-term inter- 
est rates can go down while the short-term 
interest rates go up. One inevitably affects 
the other. 

Wholesale prices affect consumer prices in 
the natural course of competition, and con- 
sumer prices affect wholesale prices because 
consumer prices often affect wage scales and 
wage scales affect wholesale prices. 

The current rise in consumer prices will 
raise costs in the automobile and other in- 
dustries where union contracts provide for 
cost-of-living increases. Either this in- 
crease will be passed on in the form of higher 
factory prices, or profits will suffer—and there 
are many industries in which profits could 
not bear this added cost. : 

If factory prices go up, our ability to sell 
goods abroad will deteriorate. If profits fall 
too low to attract investment, Mr. Kennedy 
may as well give up being hopeful that our 
economy will grow, 

Now, the Government may not be directly 
to blame for each increase in consumer 
prices. But the consumer price index ts the 
most accurate gage we have of the value of 
the dollar, and the value of the dollar does 
not decline over any extended period unless 
the Government is pursuing inflationary pol- 
icies. When the price index is rising, there- 
fore, it is hardly the time to invite more in- 
fiation, and this is precisely what a good 
many people are asking the Government to 
do by cutting taxes without cutting spending 
to match. 

One of them is Walter Heller, Chairman of 
Mr. Kennedy’s Council of Economic Advisers. 
Mr. Heller recently went to Europe at his 
boss’ suggestion to find out why the Euro- 
peans have been doing better than we. 

One thing the Europeans have been doing 
is turning in dollars for gold. Last week for- 
eigners withdrew $90 million of gold, bring- 
ing this year’s total to $682 million, compared 
with only $240 million in the same period 
last year. 
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If Mr. Heller thinks inflation is a dead is- 
sue in this country, we wonder if he would 
care to explain why those wise Europeans so 
obviously disagree with him, 


Independent Offices Appropriation Bill, 
1963 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 30, 1962 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 12711) making 
appropriations for sundry independent ex- 
ecutive bureaus, boards, commissions, cor- 
porations, agencies, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and for other 
purposes, 


June 12, 1962, I appeared before the Sub- 
committee on Independent Offices of the 
Committee on Appropriations to protest 
the uneconomical, unnecessary, and 
harmful removal of the San Antonio 
Federal Aviation Agency’s air route 
traffic control center to Houston, Tex. 

My appearance before that subcom- 
mittee was arranged at my request, and 
my full statement on this matter was 
duly received by the subcommittee. 
However, when the hearings on inde- 
pendent offices appropriations for 1963 
was released, there was no record or 
mention of the testimony I gave. No 
supplemental report of these hearings 
has been made to date. 

Because of this and pursuant to action 
taken yesterday granting permission to 
revise and extend remarks on the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill, I wish 
now to insert in the Recorp the testi- 
mony I gave to the subcommittee on 
June 12, 1962: 

The Federal Aviation Agency proposes to 
reallocate funds it has requested from this 
subcommittee for an uneconomical, unneces- 
sary, and harmful purposes; this purpose 
being to close down the air route traffic con- 
trol center at San Antonio and relocating it 
at a new center to be built at Houston, Tex. 
where part of the present functions of the 
New Orleans air route traffic control center 
would be combined with it. 

My statement of this may suggest that this 
is simply an issue over an administrative de- 
cision in which your constituency, Mr. Chair- 
man, and mine might be expected to have 3 
difference of opinion. But the issue here 18 
not a simple contest between two congres- 
sional constituencies. It may seem to be 
such when first framed. But I think I can 
show that much more is involved. Indeed: 
I firmly believe that the Issue here strikes 
at the heart of our philosophy about the 
role of a governmental agency in a democ- 
racy. I feel strongly on this subject and 
shall try to state this case with restraint. 

My case against the proposed plan of FAA 
to remove the San Antonio center started 
routinely enough. Like all Congressmen I 
occasionally get letters from troubled con- 
stituents who hear a rumor of some pe 
move or decision by some governments! 
agency. They want confirmation or denial 
of the rumor. When I first heard there 
discussions of this move from some FAA em- 
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Ployees in San Antonio the latter part of 
March, I sought to inquire about it of the 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation Agen- 
cy, Mr. Najeeb Halaby. 

We in San Antonio have a number of mili- 
tary establishments with many different 
units and these are in a constant state of 
Change and movement. I inquire about 
them too so that I can explain to my con- 
Stituents the reasons for these movements. 
I am not in the habit of protesting them be- 

, Cause of some provincial greed to hold what 
We have. For instance, we recently had a 
Permanent unit of over 1,100 men abolished 
Which I helped to explain to my community 
because it made good sense economically and 
Militarily and could be justified. 

I add this comment because when I heard 
Of the possibility of this FAA move, I sim- 
Ply wanted to know if there was any sub- 
Stance to the rumor. I instructed my office 
staff to contact Mr. Halaby by telephone. 
This they tried to do but were unable to 
do so. I then tried myself to no avail. Mr. 
Halaby was a very busy man and much on 
the go and I appreciated that fact. After 
more than a week of leaving my number for 
& return call that did not come, I wrote Mr. 
Halaby on April 4, 1962, inquiring when it 
Would be convenient for me to visit him in 
his office. 

On receipt of my letter, Mr. Halaby then 
began calling me unsuccessfully by telephone 
and we went through several days of see- 
Sawing: when he was in, I was out, and vice 
Versa. By April 8, 1962, Mr. William Schulte 
Of FAA's congressional liaison staff came by 
the office and held a cordial meeting with 
my administrative assistant. Mr. Schulte 
confirmed that FAA was considering closing 
the San Antonio center September 1, 1964, 
Subject to getting appropriations from the 
Subcommittee. He advised that the Agency 
Would continue to pay $162,000 a year lease 
expense on its San Antonio building through 
the year 1969, when the lease would expire. 
He told how the employees would be given 
an opportunity to move to Houston. He ex- 
Plained that this consolidation would save 
$700,000 a year, and that the technical reason 
for doing all this was that maximum em- 

at these centers require about 400,000 
air activities a year, and that such activities 
Were declining at the San Antonio center. 
All of this was conveyed to me from notes 
taken at this meeting. 

This explanation was not adequate. I 
Wished a breakdown on how $700,000 could 
be saved by an agency that set out to build 
y new center, when in January of this year 
$ announced its plans to close- seven 
similar centers elsewhere in the United States 
{of which San Antonio was not then listed). 

Wished to know how $700,000 a year could 

Saved after just building a reported $2 
Million building for its New Orleans center, 
Which would not now be occupied, after 
Paying $810,000 unused rental expense, after 
N off telephone and electronic instal- 
im contracts, after moving 545 families 

‘Houston from two distant cities, after 
i an undisclosed capital expenditure 

or a new building in Houston. This struck 

* as quite a feat in administration and 
Wo wanted to know. I let Mr. Henry 
men on the White House staff know of my 
terest in this proposal. 

1 wo days later, Mr. Halaby sensed my in- 
Test and was gracious enough to come to 

A Capitol to meet with me. This was 
Pril 12, the day of the joint session, and I 

Was not able to leave the floor and therefore 

Hal for a ticket to the Gallery for Mr. 

aby so we could meet for lunch after the 
Unfortunately, this proved an 

jwortive arrangement. A quorum call de- 
wt me and Mr. Halaby’s time was limited. 
€ met for a few minutes standing up dur- 
ing which time he gave me a letter confirm- 
that the San Antonio center would be 


Closed September 1, 1964, because this move 
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was “operationally, economically, and tech- 
nically necessary,” and it would result in 
Savings of $400,000 a year. This loss of 
$300,000 in savings from April 8 to April 12 
interested me. It also interested me that he 
styled San Antonio and New Orleans as 
“relatively low activity facilities,” for I had 
already proudly noted that San Antonio, the 
17th largest city In the United States, ranked 
16th and 17th in air activities by FAA's own 
figures. Furthermore, with our several large 
Air Force bases we had the capacity of tre- 
mendous overnight increases in these activ- 
ities in the event of national emergency. 

Mr. Halaby's letter seemed inadequate and 
I told him I wished an opportunity to study 
his plan and present my objections and 
questions on it. He announced to me that 
if I wished to do this he would be pleased to 
consider them but that I should do so that 
same afternoon since certain irrevocable 
steps would be taken thereafter. I did not 
know what he meant but I later found out 
that on that very afternoon he had two rep- 
resentatives en route to San Antonio to an- 
nounce the closing of the center. 

Now this is not much notice on a purely 
civilian, nonemergency decision of this kind. 
Also, Mr. Halaby was less than forthright in 
all this. Nonetheless, I sent a telegram that 
same afternoon to advise him that I strongly 
objected to the closing and was sending him 
a letter stating my reasons, which I asked 
he consider before deciding. 

Composing this letter took some study 
since his letter had referred to the Project 
Beacon which I had not read and needed to 
review. When I did, I found this had no 
reference to this particular consolidation and 
I pointed this out in my letter in which I 
raised some 12 points of objection to the 
move. That letter was dated April 13. That 
same afternoon at 5:03, I received his tele- 
gram advising me that the announcement 
was “irretrievably initiated.” 

On April 16, I received through the mail 
a copy of the press release given out that day 
for April 14 papers. 

On May 18, 5 weeks after posting, I re- 
ceived a letter from Lt. Gen. Harold W. Grant, 
Acting Administrator, in reply to my April 
18 letter. This I got only after insistence 
by telephone that I be given a reply to the 12 
points I had raised. When I got it I was 
disappointed to find that it contained no 
economic data, nothing to support the al- 
leged savings to come from the move. Four 
days later I received the first set of figures. 

I have copies of all these letters and these 
and other figures I shall mention. I can 
submit all of these if it is the pleasure of the 
subcommittee. 

I have drawn some conclusions from my 
study of FAA’s vacillating justification of 
this proposed move. I am convinced that 
all they have produced by way of justifica- 
tion has been constructed after making the 
decision to move. It is a rationalization 
of something Mr. Halaby must have deter- 
mined to do before he had the economic and 
technical facts before him. It is an argument 
after the fact. 

In discussions between my office and sev- 
eral representatives of FAA, I find that I am 
caught up in a fluid argument in which there 
are few hard facts. Whenever an alleged 
fact is punched at to test its soundness, it 
shifts or gives way. The facts of FAA are 
spongy and based on speculations of things 
to happen, but which have not and may not 
happen. 

For instance, I find that the only way FAA 
could arrive at figures giving annual savings 
of $400,000 annually was by making a 16- 
year projection and striking an average for 
that period. And in this projection it as- 
sumes the successful development by 1970 of 
a workable computer. It is in this one as- 
sumption that it can create a figure to give 
the impression of a saving. Take out the 
$5,154,000 saving on the cost of one computer 
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rather than two and the figures on savin 

collapse, This is not the only gamble it ee 
poses, but is a significant one considered 
against the broad dispute and past misman- 
agement in this Agency on this whole ques- 
tion of computers. I believe over $50 mil- 
lion has already been spent in an effort to 
secure workable computers since this 
Agency’s research and development was 
picked up and moved from Indiana to At- 
lantic City, and I am told the Prototype of a 
workable model has not yet been perfected. 

I would hope that the subcommittee would 
inquire what computers Mr. Halaby has in 
mind: Are they like the ones the Agency 
developed and now proposes to transfer or 
sell to the Air Force; are they like the ones 
you authorized for Atlanta and Jacksonville 
centers whose funds were diverted and not 
purchased; are they like the one now in re- 
search stage at Atlantic City. These are 
pertinent questions for there should be some 
more definite assurance that use of a com- 
puter will be programed at Houston in 1970 
than was assured in the case of Atlanta 
Jacksonville, Chicago, and Kansas City. 
Without more information on this point no 
one here or in the Agency can show savings 
in the Houston move in the next 16 years. 
Along with information on the type of com- 
puter there should be some information on 
the peripheral equipment that is expected 
to be used with it. This too will affect the 
oe ah ts costs. 

. Halaby should not be crit 
Planning ahead. He may be EN te hie 
target date of 1970 for the introduction of 
this computer. But why should he be per- 
mitted to commit over 88,215,000 in capital 
investment to this move without at least 
producing some meaningful figures to sup- 
port his decision? Does not this Agency have 
to show cause, if not to me, at least to this 
subcommittee, for spending its money in 
ways not prescribed by Congress? 

When this Agency was before you a few 
months ago it did not tell you it was going 
to pand over $8 milon on an investment on 

hich earings were held. Wh 
$8 million to come from? aieia 

I am toid by FAA's budget officer tha 
Mr. Chairman, have been orally aad that 
it plans to delete some 130 items from its 
1963 fiscal year budget estimate in order to 
reallocate funds to make this move. I asked 
for and was denied access to FAA's justifica- 
tion for its 1963 budget. But you have it. I 
ask that you examine the justification sub- 
mitted by FAA for the following items: 


1. 97 single channel VHF trans- 


mitters at FSS ss 32 

2. Establish 3 ATO volos circuits 000 

(Balboa-Lima. Balboa-Mi- 
Guam-Okinawa).__.. 1, 092, 000 

8. Establish 27 terminal VOR’s__ 3, 750, 000 

4. Provide automatic error cor- 
rection equipment * 

5. Relocate VORTAC’s: 8 
Minot, N. Dag 108 
Victoria, Ter 49) 800 

. 7. 734, 200 


I ask you to look at the budget justifica- 
tion for these items because I venture that 
in submitting them they asked for the 
$7,734,000 to do these things in the interest 
of air safety, efficiency, and economy. If so, 
then should not the Congress know that in 
building the Houston center for reasons of 
air safety, efficiency, and economy, this other 
$734 million of items will not be done for 
air safety, efficiency, and economy. I sub- 
mit that in February FAA argued that are 
on this list. Sometime in March it changed 
its mind and decided that air safety does 
not require 27 terminal voR's, a voice cir- 
cult from Guam to Okinawa and so on down 
the list. What changed the priorities be- 
tween this list and the air route traffic con- 
trol center at Houston? Is there going to 
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be any identification of the 27 airports that 
are seeking and now won't get VOR's? 

I urge this subcommittee to dig deeply in- 
to the figures FAA has constructed to reflect 
its purported savings. I have some ques- 
tions I feel need answering and the Comp- 
troller General is now in the process of dig- 
ging up those answers. I would hope you 
would await his report before agreeing to 
this request. 

Look at how operational savings are tallied 
in these comparative cost sheets. Notice how 
the “loss on San Antonio lease” is held back 
until 1969 to avoid including it in the “net 
investment” column. This device means 
they avoid computing interest on their total 
investment in the years 1964-69. This 
one item alone reduces their investment fig- 
ure by $460,000 in the year 1969. Yet, this 
is one item they are legally obligated to pay 
when due each year, and not surreptitiously 
write off in a lump sum when 1969 rolls 
around, FAA already hoodwinked the own- 
er of ita San Antonio building into making 
extensive alterations 3 years ago on the 
promise given by letter that it would be lo- 
cated there for many years because it said, 
“the cost of ever moving would be prohibi- 
tive.” 

I suggest if it was prohibitive in 1959 it 
will be no less prohibitive in 1964. And the 
man who gave that assurance then is still 
with this Agency and, I trust, now arguing 
that it is not so prohibitive as thought. 

A key question in all of this that must 
be examined by the subcommittee is where 
are we going in the next 16 years in the 
number of centers to be operating in the 
continental United States? Mr. Halaby 
once made the statement that we may go 
down to four or five centers. If so, when? 
Is Houston to be one of these? Will it too 
be phased out within 16 years? If so, where 
are the savings on this consolidation and 
relocation? If this reduction in centers 
depends on the successful development of a 
workable model of the computer under de- 
velopment at Atlantic City would it not be 
well to await that technological development 
before basing this major administrative 
change on it? Can the Agency say how many 
centers it plans for 1970, or whether it may 
next start a second series of centers, one for 
low, altitude high-speed flights? 

I have devoted myself to a few of the 
questions that seem appropriate with respect 
t a consolidation at Houston. In the dis- 
cussions with FAA representatives, I raised 
the question of what would be the compara- 
tive economies of consolidating at the exist- 
ing center in San Antonio as compared to 
Houston. FAA prepared for me a compara- 
tive cost comparison, a copy of which I can 
give you, This com was based on 
some unspecified and rather arbitrary figures 
on the value of recoverable equipment placed 
on each capital cost. I invite your examina- 
tion of this, for despite the statement that 
this recoverable equipment “was required 
for other planned programs,” it is apparent 
that the dollar value of recoverable items is 
fixed by a formula and not by an inventory 
of actual equipment that is needed for a 
planned program in the future. On the face 
of it, it should be apparent that there will 
be little need for existing center equipment 
at a time when we are reducing the number 
of centers and the technology itself is 
changing. 

I suggest to you that the matter of exam- 
ining alternative consolidation sites is one 
in which anyone concerned with governmen- 
tal economies should be interested. And I 
suggest that a comparison of the figures 
should await some opinion from the General 
Accounting Office on the Agency’s projected 
cost of the Houston move. At such time as 
this report is received, a basis will exist for 
making comparison. 

I should interject here that in making the 
cost figures for Houston, no allowance is 
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made for maintenance or upkeep on the 
Houston building. This cost, of course, is 
included in the rental figure in San Antonio, 
but FAA's figures are completely silent on 
this in the case of Houston. This simply 
illustrates what a cursory examination has 
been made of this matter and how inade- 
quate are the figures the Agency is willing to 
share with this Congressman. 

Mr. Chairman, there is much more that 
can be and should be said on this matter. 
Let me sum up my statement for the mo- 
ment with this: I have consulted technical 
advisers and professional air traffic specia- 
lists and they have unequivocally assured 
me that there is no technological require- 
ment of efficiency or safety that requires 
this Houston move. 

This being the case, we are confronted 
with a situation that will cost this Govern- 
ment over $8 million to do what is now 
being done, Should future plans for air 
control safety require a consolidation, should 
this not be done with an eye to comparative 
costs at other sites or at least with some 
understanding of what is planned for the 
Fort Worth center, the Memphis center and 
the other midcontinent centers? 

I ask the subcommittee to examine this 
specific proposal with care and, if possible, 
await the report of the Comptroller General. 
There must be a reason why this agency 
has been reticent to disclose its plans, why 
such plans are Jumped up on short notice, 
why they are based on arbitrary and incom- 
plete showings. But more important, I am 
curious to know what motivation there is 
behind this move that would compel the 
administrator of this agency to launch a 
personal attack on me in my hometown 
simply because I wished to ask him for the 
reasons behind his decision. I do not base 
my objections on this personal and insulting 
attack, but I think it underscores a degree 
of bureaucratic arrogance that should not 
be tolerated in a democracy. Mr. Halaby let 
the city officials and civic leaders of San 
Antonio know that he was not disposed to 
explain or justify his actions for this move. 
He is recorded on film and tape as striking 
a pose of a military commander who does 
not want to answer to citizens who are dazed 
at this blow to their economy. 

Now I know Mr. Halaby is a busy, pre- 
occupied man, But I do not want this kind 
of government where an appointed official is 
disdainful of their right of petition. I can 
handle the personalized attack from Mr. 
Halaby, but I call on this subcommittee to 
probe deeply into the motivation of a bureau 
head who feels citizens have no right to 
petition or question, 

Lastly, I ask you to have a thought for 
267 families who are being moved, abandon- 
ing their schools and homes as though they 
were part of the Regular Army subject to 
the decision of a commander who had au- 
thority to reallocate funds to effect this 
move. I say this is a bad thing and if you 
let it go unchallenged or even unquestioned 
we will have tolerated something that is 
foreign and evil in our Government. 


EEC Acts Against U.S. Tariff Increases 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 31, 1962 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
House passed legislation designed to 
lower U.S. trade barriers and to increase 
trade between the Common Market 
countries and the United States. A re- 
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cent article from the Bulletin From the 
European Community shows what hap- 
pens to relations between this country 
and our European Allies when our Gov- 
ernment follows a policy opposite to that 
expressed in the Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962. 

For the benefit of our colleagues, I 
am inserting this article into the Recorp 
in its entirety: 

ECC Acrs AGAINST U.S, TARIFF INCREASES 

The European Economic Community will 
raise import duties, effective August 1, on 
fiye products exported by the United States. 
This is retaliation for the U.S. increase in 
duties on sheet glass and carpets, announced 
in March. 

The EEC Council of Ministers decided on 
June 5 to revoke concessions granted dur- 
ing the GATT negotiations to the United 
States on five items and to apply external 
tariff duties on these products as follows; 


As shown above, the tariff on varnishes and 
paints was restored to its level prior to the 
GATT negotiations, while the duty on the 
four other items was doubled or more than 
doubled. 

The U.S. increase of duties affects a total 
volume of exports from the Community 
worth about $27 million and most severely 
affects Belgium, which is the main suppiler 
of glass and carpets. The Community's ac- 
tion, in response, affects a total volume of 
U.S. exports of approximately the same value, 
$27 million. 

The US. decision, announced March 17, 
raised duties on carpets from 21 percent of 
value to 40 percent, and on glass the increases 
varied from 73 percent to 150 percent accord- 
ing to size and thickness. Effective as of 
June 17, the increase was originally sched- 
uled to be applied 2 months earlier but was 
postponed by the United States following & 
Belgian request. 

The U.S. Government announced on June 
5, the day of the Common Market Council 
decision, that it had made an offer amount- 
ing to partial compensation of the losses 
caused to foreign carpet and glass industries. 
This was done in response to a Common 
Market request for such compensation in 
the form of lower tariffs on other goods, in 
accordance with the rules of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Both the United States, in its March tarif 
increase, recommended to the President bY 
the U.S, Tariff Commission, and the Common 
Market, in taking its retaliatory measures, 
were acting in accordance with provisions of 
article XIX of the GATT. 


The Double Standard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 31, 1962 
Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 3 


series of failures caused by the Kenn 
administration foreign policy has be- 
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come apparent to all, and nowhere have 
we had greater disappointment than in 
Latin America. The tremendous fan- 
fare attached to the Alliance for Prog- 
Tess program has served to double the 
disappointment at the failure of the 
United States to provide leadership so 
vitally needed in this hemisphere. 

I have repeatedly urged a complete 
reappraisal of our foreign policy attitude 
toward Latin American countries in lieu 
of present State Department inconsist- 
ency and confusion. 

This chaotic situation is very effec- 
tively described in an editorial in Fri- 
day's, June 27, edition of the Chicago 
Tribune, which, under previous leave, I 
insert into the RECORD: 

THE DOUBLE STANDARD 

When a military junta took over Peru 
after a stalemated election, President Ken- 
nedy reacted with indignation. He cut of 
all American aid and began lining up other 
Latin American countries in a hostile front. 
A White House statement said that the goal 
Of the Alliance for “to improve and 
Strengthen democratic institutions through 
the application of the principle of self- 
determination by the people had suffered 

& serious setback.” 
Jule Dubois, the Latin American corre- 


Spondent of this newspaper, reports that the_ 


President's reprisals are backfiring and can 
Only result in a “hate America” campaign 
Tedounding to the advantage of the Com- 
munists in Peru. He says that the Peruvians 
have conspicuously refused to join Mr. Ken- 
nedy in his indignation, and that the Presi- 
dent's task is how to back away without 
losing too much face. 

In truth, the President's sensitivity to 
What has happened in Lima is in sharp 
Contrast with his outlook on other matters. 
He has, for example, bent all his efforts to 
the production of a “neutralist” coalition 
Tegime in Laos which is weighted on the 
Communist side. This government of three 


i Also, since the endorsement of “democratic 
ustitutlons“ in the declaration of the Alli- 
ance for ss, the Argentine military 
also kicked out a constitutional President, 
Hullified an election, declared that Peronists 
and Communists will not be allowed to offer 
dates, and so far has had a sympa- 
hetic response from Washington. 
Wi is odd that the administration can be 
an Callous to some abuses of “democracy” 
ay d so outraged about others, for the Peru- 
an affair is practically standing operating 
TOcedure in Latin American countries. 


~ 


Devaluing the Dollar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 
IN THE . 
Tuesday, July 31, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. S 
$ . Speaker, the 
Value of the dollar has long been an 
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important problem in our economy not 
only for business but for the garden 
variety consumer. The following edi- 
torial from the Middletown (Md.), Val- 
ley Register, containing commentary on 
the President’s remarks about the dol- 
lar transmitted via Telstar, is indicative 
of the fact that the dollar has equally 
as much importance to the citizens of 
the United States as to the money mar- 
ket abroad: 
DEVALUING THE DOLLAR 


President Kennedy spoke out forcibly at 
his recent press conference via Telstar in 
defense of the Nation’s currency and de- 
clared several times that under no circum- 
stances would we devalue the dollar. Mr. 
Kennedy’s remarks were directed more at 
European ears than American, in an effort 
to halt speculation abroad which has re- 
sulted in withdrawals of gold from the 
United States. He was speaking sincerely 
and probably has no intention of ever per- 
mitting such a disastrous move as the actual 
official devaluation of America’s dollar in 
terms of gold. 

What every American knows, however, is 
that the American dollar is already consid- 
erably devalued and that the process is con- 
tinuing. It is devalued in terms of its 
purchasing power, and continued inflation 
can do no less than have a continuing de- 
pressing effect on its value. Only when the 
dollar once more purchases what it did some 
years ago, before the round of inflationary 
prices set in, can it be sald that its de- 
valuation has stopped and its former value 
recovered. The average citizen with money 
in his pocket is not nearly so much con- 
cerned with what foreigners have to pay in 
dollars for gold as they are in what they 
have to pay in dollars for food and clothing 
and the other necessities of life. For them 
a continual rise in prices ls devaluation— 
nothing else—despite President Kennedy's 
positive assurances that the Government 
will have none of it. 


Rapid City Sets Fine Example in Refusing 
Federal Handout 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 31, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the REC- 
orp an editorial from the Huron (8. 
Dak.) Plainsman which speaks for it- 
self. Here is a city struck by disaster 
which does not come running to the Fed- 
eral Government but handles its own 
disaster problem. This is a demonstra- 
tion of the pioneer spirit of South Da- 
kotans. It is a demonstration of the 
spirit of the old frontier, out where the 
West begins, rather than the philoso- 
phies we have seen demonstrated too 
much in the past few years of the New 
Frontier recognized in our country as 
out where the waste begins. 

Rar Orry Sets FINE EXAMPLE IN REFUSING 
FEDERAL HANDOUT 

South Dakota’s West River folk long have 
been reputed as a mighty proud clan. 

A personal insult these friendly people are 
willing to brush off. But speak disparag- 
ingly of the Black Hills or its environs and 
pahdner, put up your dukes. 

Great salesmen, too, these western South 
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Dakotans. And never at a loss for words 
when expounding upon the natural beauty 
or wealth of the famed “banana belt.” 
Plenty of justification for this pride, too. 
Few, if any other sections of the United 
States, have more to offer the tourist than 
western South Dakota. i 
But with all its natural blessings, 
have been adversities, too. nee = 
Last year drought laid a Scorching hand 
on the beautiful Black Hills. This year 
came a shift, an overabundance of precipi- 
tation with resultant damaging flash floods. 
Pride of another sort was brought out by 
these nature-inflicted woes. There was a 
suggestion recently that Rapid City be de- 
clared a disaster area, and that Federal 
panes be made available to restore the 
But the Rapid City Council said No.“ The 
reaction was immediate and vigorous. 
Rather than accept the Federal handout, 
and at the same time give the area nation- 
wide adverse publicity that could be heavily 
damaging to its summer tourism, a city 
appropriation of $100,000 was set up by the 
council. And even in a city as flourishing 
as Rapid City, that isn't exactly small change. 
So without delay Rapid City and the near- 
by Black Hills will be restored to full beauty, 
ready to welcome the steadily increasing, 
flow of midsummer tourist visitors. 4 
“The city council's action could have a 
wholesome effect on other areas of the coun- 
try in discouraging an appeal to Wash- 
ington immediately after disaster,” com- 
me <7 Po me Journal editorially. 
whic e ily Plainsm: 
editorial “Amen.” d e 


Everyone Agrees, Taxes Must Be Cut 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 31, 1962 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the Winona 
Daily News recently expressed some defi- 
nite ideas about the form that any future 
tax cuts should take. The Daily News 
has the desire to see a tax reduction that 
would stimulate the economy but not 
Cause an increased deficit in the Federal 
budget. Certainly this is a goal which 
we would all like to reach and I am sure 
that all of our colleagues will find the 
editorial of great interest to them: 

EVERYONE AorEES, Taxes Must Be Cur 

It became evident to a couple of Con- 
gressmen several years ago that income tax 
rate reform was necessary if the United 
States was to maintain a high rate of eco- 
nomic growth. So, Representatives A. S, 
HERLONG, Jr., Democrat, of Florida, and 
Howard H. BAKER, Republican, of Tennessee, 
introduced the Herlong-Baker bills. 

Now nearly everyone is beginning to realize 
that our high tax rates are slowing down 
growth and causing continued unemploy- 
ment. Administration spokesmen have been 
particularly vocal on this point lately. 

To meet the needs for a beginning to tax 
rate reform that can be managed quickly 
by Congress, Representatives HerLoNG and 
Baker now have introduced a simplified ver- 
sion of their original proposal. It would 
carry out their original idea of 5 years of 
step-by-step lowering of personal and cor- 
porate tax rates, but would not in one bill 
adjust gift and estate and capital gains 
taxes, or depreciation treatment. 

This new Herlong-Baker bill would give 
everyone at least a 25-percent reduction in 
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his personal taxes over 5 years, and top tax 
rates on individuals and corporations would 
be reduced in the same period to 42 percent. 

One of the prime reasons that the Her- 
long-Baker approach to income tax rate re- 
form is superior to other proposals is that it 
protects the Federal Government from sud- 
den large losses of revenue, and resulting 
large deficits. 

The Congressmen estimate that Federal tax 
collections would fall only about a billion 
dollars in 1963, and during 1964 the rate re- 
ductions would cost $3.7 billion—on paper. 
But the surge of economic growth that would 
happen, raising the taxable incomes of both 
individuals and corporations, would wipe out 
part of this paper loss quickly, and all of it 
eventually. In a few years, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would receive more revenue under 
the new lower rates than it could have ex- 
pected under the present high ones. 

There is agreement that taxes must be cut. 
This is the way to reduce them. 


The People Will Have the Final Say on 
Foreign Aid Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 31, 1962 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the rising 
storm of public resentment against giv- 
ing billions of dollars of the American 
taxpayers’ money to our enemies may 
yet sweep through the Halls of Congress 
and many Members may regret their 
failure to heed the angry voice abroad in 
the land. I venture to predict that many 
of you will hear, in no uncertain terms, 
from your constituents before the mu- 
tual security appropriation bill is 
brought to the floor, for the people are 
tired of the failures, the mismanagement, 
the mistakes, the downright idiocy of a 
program which permits us to build and 
strengthen nations who have declared 
their intention to destroy us. The fol- 
lowing editorial from the July 29, 1962, 
issue of the Dallas Morning News may 
serve to warn those Members who bow to 
administration pressure and neglect the 
sound and the fury from home: 

Ir's ONLY ROUND 1 

Let there be no doubt about it. President 
Kennedy clearly won the first round in the 
foreign-aid battle when the House and Sen- 
ate adopted the so-called compromise au- 
thorization bill permitting the President to 
dole out up to $4.6 billion worth of aid this 
year. 

Earlier action in both the House and Sen- 
ate had placed a series of much-needed re- 
strictions on the foreign-aid . The 
Senate had voted to prohibit aid to Commu- 
nist Poland and Yugoslavia and had sliced 
$88 million off the President's aid request 
for India. The House had voted to prohibit 
our purchase of U.N. bonds until all nations 
er paid off thelr debts to the world organi- 
zation. 

Both Houses of Congress yoted to cut off 
aid to any nation which seizes American 
property without paying for it, 

These sound restrictions were pitched out 
the window when White House pressure was 
applied during the House-Senate conference, 
and last week both Houses of Congress 
adopted the conference compromise. 
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But it is important to remember that this 
was the first round. 

Millions of aroused and indignant people 
have protested and worked too hard to give 
up the ight. They have accomplished much. 
If they keep working, they can and will de- 
feat the worst parts of this giveaway pro- 


gram. 

In the first place, the actual foreign-aid 
money has not yet been approved by Con- 
gress, A separate appropriation bill must be 
passed before the President can send an- 
other dime to Poland, Yugoslavia, India, the 
United Nations or Brazil, This is round two, 
and it will be conducted principally in the 
House and Senate appropriations subcom- 
mittees. 

House subcommittee Chairman Orro E. 
PassmMan, Democrat, of Louisiana, has al- 
ready pledged to seek a $2 billion cut in the 
aid bill. Last year he was able to reduce 
the President's request by almost a Dillion 
dollars, and he did this at a time when Con- 
gress was in a much less rebellious mood. 

If Pass mam and others in Congress con- 
tinue to receive support from the grassroots, 
in the form of letters and telegrams, the 
chances are good that sharp cuts will be 
made. And if total funds for the aid pro- 
gram are cut, surely the first item to be 
scratched from the list will be aid to Red 
nations. 

Even if efforts to cut the appropriation bill 
fail, however, opponents of the giveaway pro- 
gram must not give up hope. They must 
remember that the matter will come up 
again next year and the next. They must 

that, even though there have been 
setbacks and there may be more, they have 
actually been winning the long-term battle. 

This year in Congress there was more op- 
position to the entire foreign- aid program 
than there has been for many years, No- 
body expected the whole program to be de- 
feated, so the surprisingly high number of 
votes against it is a sign of strength, not 
weakness. 

Five or six years ago foreign-aid bills sailed 
through both Houses of Congress on voice 
votes, with only a minimum of pressure from 
the White House, In the last few years the 
opposition has grown strong enough to war- 
Tant recording of votes, and every year the 
number of nays has grown larger. 

This year more than 42 percent of the 
House Members voted against the entire aid 
bill, and one-third of the Senators registered 
opposition, And don't forget that this op- 
position was expressed in spite of the strong- 
est White House pressure ever exerted on be- 
half of a foreign-aid bill. 

President Kennedy may have won the first 
round. It is not certain that he will win 


the fight—unless the people throw in the 


towel. 


Hon. L. Mendel Rivers Recipient of Hon- 
orary Life Membership in the Reserve 
Officers Association of the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL VINSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 31, 1962 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, with ref- 
erence to the honorary life membership 
presented to the Speaker by the Reserve 
Officers Association of the United States, 
I should like the privilege of calling at- 
tention to the fact that another Mem- 
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ber of this House, at the same time, re- 
ceived this honor. 

The Honorable MENDEL Rivers richly 
merits this recognition, just as does our 
Speaker. 

I know that ROA and the Nation’s 
reservists hold in deep and genuine af- 
fection this great man who has worked 
so hard over the years to give us a real- 
istic and effective Reserve program in 
the military services. 

We all applaud, I am sure, ROA's 
choice of MENDEL Rivers for this unusual 
honor. 

The presentation of this honorary life 
membership was made by Maj. Gen. 
John H, Foster, the national president 
of ROA. General Foster is an outstand- 
ing officer, a pilot who made a significant 
contribution to the U.S. victory in World 
War II, and who since that time has 
helped to build the great Reserve this 
Nation has in the Air Force. A native 
of Texas, General Foster lives there to- 
day as an outstanding citizen and a 
leader in San Antonio. 

His brief address to an ROA group in 
the Speaker’s dining room last Tuesday 
was a fitting tribute to one of our col- 
leagues. I offer his remarks because I 
know we all share in the fine compli- 
ments he pays to MENDEL RIVERS: 
REMARKS OF MAJ. GEN. JOHN H. Foster, Na- 

TIONAL PRESIDENT OF THE RESERVE OFFICERS 

ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, CON- 

FERRING HONORARY LIFE MEMBERSHIP Upon 

THE HONORABLE L. MENDEL RIVERS 

Mr. Speaker, distinguished leaders of the 
House of Representatives, honored guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, it is a high privilege 
for me tò appear here on behalf of our as- 
sociation to perform a mission-which in itself 
brings honor to the Reserve officers of this 
Nation. y 

What Brig. Gen. Donald Dawson has said 
about the Speaker, the Honorable Jonn W. 
McCorMack, and the manner in which his 
citizenship and his great service to our coun- 
try exemplifies the minuteman tradition 
applies also to Mr. Rivers. It also applied 
to the Honorable Paul Kilday, who is sit- 
ting at the Speaker's right, who is now on 
the Federal bench, but who for so many years 
labored in the Congress to maintain the 
esprit de corps and effectiveness of our mili- 
tary forces. 

May I say in all sincerity that you gentle- 
men have contributed in a great measure to 
the strength of the United States—to make 
it possible for the military forces to protect 
and preserve our traditions, our freedoms. 
and our way of life. It is my purpose 
talk specifically about one today—who, like 
the honorable Speaker and the honorable 
judge, Mr. Kilday, have been chosen by ROA 
to be honorary life members. 

He is a native southerner, from the State 
of South Carolina, which has given so gen- 
erously of her sons to high public service- 
He came to the Congress in 1940, from a suc- 
cessful law practice, to become a member of 
the Naval Affairs Committee. He continued 
his seniority when under the Reorganization 
Act the committee was merged with other 
committees to become the Armed Services 
Committee which we know today. 

He had studied well under what I under- 
stand you gentlemen of the House know #5 
the Carl Vinson school. I am informed that 
he is one of the most apt pupils in that ex- 
clusive academy. Even down in Texas, where 
we are proud to have him an occasional yisi- 
tor, we know him as one of the scholars of 
the Congress who is among the best informed 
men in the Nation on military subjects. 
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He has the advantage of not being a mili- 
tary man himself, which provides him objec- 
tivity. He has the additional advantage of 
having lived with the military for many 
Years, thus giving him intimate knowledge 
of the subject. His highest advantage, of 
course, has been his service in the House of 
Representatives. 

The security of this Nation is built upon 
the minuteman tradition. 

Just as surely as has ever been true in 
history, the security of this Nation rests upon 
the resoluteness of her citizens, and their 
Commitment to give of their energy, their 
resources, and their lives, if necessary, to 
protect those things which we hold dear. 

Our honor guest has understood this tra- 
dition—this concept of dedicated service to 
the Nation—this vision of citizenship re- 
Sponsibility as much as any man in the 
Congress. 

The measures which this House has passed 
during the time when he worked with the 

Tres, and with the staff of our associa- 
tion, are a monument to his patriotism, and 
evidence of his good judgment. 

He has fought for recognition of those who 
have, and who will, fight our wars, if and 
Whenever it becomes necessary—the citizen- 
Teservist. He had a part in 
being what we call the Reserves “Magna 


He spent weeks just 3 years ago studying and 
revising this act in order to bring it up to 
date and to eliminate inequities which had 
developed during the first 5 years of the 
Operation of ROPA. He fought for recogni- 
tion of the service of members of the Nurse 
Corps, the WACS, and others who otherwise 
have had no such recognition. He 
fought through the Congress a bill to give 
equal recognition to the SPARS. The 
crowning achievement of his fight for the 
this year is the new Reserve incen- 
tive law, which the President signed into 
law only on June 28—a bill which reached 
the White House because MENDEL RIVERS 
Willed it, and persisted in his championing of 
& badiy needed Reserve incentive system. 

The man we are honoring today is one we 
admire, that we hold in esteem, that we hold 

great affection. He is our friend. 

I might tell you that the delegates at our 
National convention held just last month 
Stood and cheered when the national execu- 
tive committee offered its resolution electing 
to honorary life membership Speaker Mc- 
Cormack, Admiral Burke, and Representative 
Rivers. They did this not because of what 
he did, but because of what he is. 

To us MENDEL Rivess is a great citizen, and 
8 great friend, because he is what he is. The 
Bible puts it this way: 

“What doth the Lord require of thee, but 
that thou do justice, love mercy, and walk 
humbly before thy God.” 

We are honored to have MENDEL Rivers— 
for life—an honorary member of the Reserve 
Officers Association. 


Crime and Punishment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK J. BECKER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 31, 1962 
l Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
Farkli to extend my remarks in the Ræc- 
8 I include the following editorial 
m Roll Call: 
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CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


In April, as minor crimes increased on 
Capitol Hill, this newspaper editorialized 
that the criminal element was getting out 
of hand, Daily muggings, yokings, beatings, 
robbery, and vandalism are becoming com- 
monplace, we editorialized, and something 
should be done about it. 

In May, we again editorialized that if 
the reign of terror which is growing daily 
in intensity continues, this Capital is in 
danger of becoming an anarchy. We 
opined that the time has come for forceful 
and effective steps to be taken to protect 
the persons and possessions of citizens, 
workers, and employees from the ever- 
growing numbers of hoodlums, punks, 
maniacs, degenerates, and thrill-seekers ap- 
parently roaming the streets at will. 

We suggested then that without delay a 
responsible crime commission should be es- 
tablished to make a thorough study of the 
crime situation before the incidents increase 
in intensity and seriousness. 

As this is being written, some 40 detectives 
are combing Southeast Washington seeking 
a tall Negro youth who desecrated a holy 
sanctuary and ruthlessly and needlessly 
plunged a knife into the body of a pious 
congressional secretary at prayer. 

At best, the assailant will be apprehended. 
He will, if past history is any criterion for 
the future, probably be freed. Maybe 
enough loopholes will be found in our crimi- 
nal laws to have him incarcerated. Even so, 
in little time he will be free to commit 
bigger and more heinous crimes. 

Representative FRANK Becker, whom the 
victim served for the past 10 years as sec- 
retary, ran from the blood-drenched scene 
of the assault to the House floor to report 
the dastardly deed to his colleagues. 

In an emotion-filled but uniquely fair and 
rational speech, Mr. Becker graphically re- 
ported the assault, and told his colleagues, 
“It is a sad state of affairs, indeed, that in 
this great Capital City of ours, Washington, 
D.C., within three blocks of the Capitol it- 
self, a citizen cannot even go into a church 
and pray in safety.” 

An indication of the response of the House 
may be garnered by the following reprint of 
the end of Mr. BECKER'S speech, and the 
ensuing dialog: 

“Mr, BECKER. I certainly hope and pray, 
and I am sure the House joins me in prayer, 
for her recovery of this dastardly attempt on 
her life. 

“Mr. Sartor. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from California. 

“Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the bill S. 476, creating the Point 
Reyes National Seashore.” 

In the six pages of wordage in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of that day, no further 
mention was made of the attack or the need 
for crime prevention. 

How long can the Congress sit back and 
ignore a situation that well may develop into 
a state of Sodom and Gomorah? Does it 
have to be a Congressman’s wife, or his secre- 
tary, or his child who is victimized before 
he will assume his responsibility to his fel- 
low men? 

The fact of the matter is that the Con- 
gress as a body is responsible for the Federal 
eity—the District of Columbia. Certainly, 
the 537 elected Representives are responsible 
for the Capitol area. 

How many bodies must spill blood before 
the Congress will rise to action to make this 
national area safe for its Members, their 
aids, the millions of visitors and relatives, 
and the residents? 

Congressman BECKER nobly absolved the 
Metropolitan Police of guilt. He is partly 
right. Chief Murray is a dedicated and able 
man, trying to administer a police force in 
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one of the worst areas in the Nation. Aside 
from operating in a goldfish bowl, he is ham- 
pered by a string of do-gooder organizations, 
an unrealistic liberal front which tends 
to coddle criminals at the expense of law- 
abiding citizens, too many patrolmen un- 
fitted morally or mentally for the task at 
hand, public apathy, and legal restrictions 
proffered by the liberal front which hamper 
law enforcement and encourage criminality, 

The Congress must take the lead in: 

Insuring an adequate, well-trained; well- 
paid force of men possessed of good moral 
standards and a dedication to duty. 

A change in the criminal laws to untie the 
hands of responsible law officers in appre- 
hending and bringing to trial viGlators of 
the law. 

A change of attitude in this District ac- 
cording protection to the innocent and not 
the guilty. 

Establishment of a Crime Commission with 
power to recommend these and other sweep- 
ing revisions to the end that this Nation’s 
Capital might realistically become a model 
city of responsible citizens where the visit- 
ing taxpayer, the lawmaker, the law-abiding 
resident, may feel secure and safe and proud 
to be an American. 

We do not advocate the deprivation of any 
man's rights as a citizen. We do advocate 
the guarantee of every citizen’s right to 
pati about freely and to enjoy freedom from 
ear. 


But the pendulum has been pushed too 
far. While we are bending over backward 
to protect the lawless, we are getting stabbed 


sewers, added Federal payments, or anything 


is the prevention of further abuse of our 
citizens. ses tighten up our laws and en- 
courage the Judges to mete out punishme 
to fit the crime. = 

Way back in 300 B.C. Aristotle said, “Even 
when laws are written down, they ought not 
always remain unaltered.” And, “The gen- 
erality of men are naturally apt to be 
swayed by fear rather than reverence, and to 
refrain from evil rather because of the pun- 
ishment that it brings, than because of its 
own foulness.” 


Bay City, Mich., Records Another First“ 
in Promoting International Under- 
standing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 31, 1962 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, my 
hometown of Bay City, Mich., has again 
made history with another first“ in 
a series of events designed to promote 
better mutual understanding among the 
peoples of the world. 

Last Thursday evening Bay City com- 
municated with its sister city, Mechlin, 
Belgium, in the first officially sched- 
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uled city-to-city international telephone 
hookup via Telstar. It was the only 
Michigan city and one of only four cities 
in the entire Midwest to participate in 
that historic event. 

Bay City was recognized particularly 
because of the splendid work done by 
the local people-to-people council. This 
Bay City organization became the first 
of its kind to send a large civic delega- 
tion to a sister city in another land and 
the first city to have two Voice of Amer- 
ica broadcasts concerning it sent to for- 
eign lands in 1 week. Through a pupil- 
to-pupil program Bay City’s schoolchil- 
dren sent composition books to the chil- 
dren of Burma and the city’s Mercy 
Hospital heeded a plea of the Dr. Tom 
Dooley Foundation and sent medical 
books to south India. 

Many citizens of the Bay City area 
had a personal part in the success of 
Telstar because their skills and work- 
manship contributed to its construction. 
Telstar’s frame and antennas were man- 
ufactured in Bay City by the Dow Metal 
Products Co. 

The account of Bay City’s participa- 
tion in the first city-to-city Telstar 
broadcast was published by the Bay City 
Times and follows: 

Bay City exchanged greetings with its 
sister city, Mechlin, Belgium, last night in 
a historic 84-minute Telstar satellite tele- 
phone call. 

Despite reported failures and lost calls at 
several of the 23 American cities participating 
in the exchange with sister cities in Europe, 
Bay City’s call went through as scheduled 
and actually ran 344-minutes overtime. 

There was one slight hitch when a Paris, 
France, oversea operator broke into the con- 
versation after Mayor Tempore Philip C. 
Dean and City Manager Casimer F. Jablonski 
had spoken here to announce she had tem- 
porarily lost the call. 

But in later remarks from Mechlin, it 
appeared the audience there had heard Dean 
and Jablonski. 

Michigan Bell Telephone Co. officials from 
Detroit, lauding the Bay City people-to-peo- 
ple program for having won “this historic 
first for Bay City, the State of Michigan, and 
Michigan Bell,” announced that a colored 
photo of Bay City’s three participants in the 
call, taken by their own photographers, will 
feature the cover of their next annual report 
to shareholders. 

The call, starting at 6:44 p.m. Thursday, 
was received and amplified, including the 
Mechlin conversation, to some 50 Invited 
guests of Michigan Bell Telephone Co. in the 
Empire Skyroom. A buffet dinner followed. 

Dean, Jablonski and Leslie E. Arndt, presi- 
dent, Bay City People to People Council, Inc., 
spoke first on the historic call, then listened 
along with the rest of the Bay City audience 
as Mechlin city officials responded. There 
was no need for translation. The Belgians 
spoke English fluently. 

Acting Mayor Josef DeSaeger, of Mechlin, 
commended the United States on its space 
program and success of its Telstar com- 
munications satellite. He also contributed a 
brief greeting in Flemish for “any Belgian- 
Americans in your area.” 

DeSaeger disclosed that negotiations had 
just been completed for another large Ameri- 
can industry to locate a branch plant in the 
Mechlin new industrial area, known as 
“Little America,” More than a dozen new 
industries from other countries, employing 
upward of 5,000, have built there in the past 
decade. 
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Also speaking from Mechlin were Town 
Secretary (city manager) Francois Geys, and 
two industrialists, Brian Smith and George 
Eddy, representing American industries that 
are located there. Eddy’s remarks were cut 
short when the call ran overtime. 

Dean told the Mechlin audience: “We 
feel that anything which can bring people 
closer together, such as the people-to-people 
program, or better communications via Tel- 
star, will have a potent impact on our lives 
in the years ahead.“ 

Jablonski pointed out that Telstar in- 
augurates a new means of communication, 
which cannot help but serve to unite peoples 
throughout the free world.” 

Arndt addressed his remarks to all the 
wonderful people in Mechlin, who hosted 
me and the 16 other Operation Friendship 
tourists from Bay City so royally last Octo- 
ber on our tour of Europe. 
we want to extend an Invitation for a group 
from your city to make good on your promise 
to visit our city during 1963, Give us a 
chance to return the hospitality we found in 
Belgium,” 

Bay City was the only Michigan city par- 
ticipating in the call, while Mechelen was 
Belgium's lone representative. DeSaeger 
had disclosed that Belgian press, radio and 
television was covering the call there. 

Arrangements for the call were made by 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., along 
with U.S. Information Agency, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

John S. Palmer, Bay City division manag- 
er, Michigan Bell Telephone Co., presided 
at a brief program which followed the 
luncheon. Guests were introduced, among 
them representatives of Dow Metal Products 
Co., which is manufacturing Telestar frames 
and antennas. 

City official attending, besides Dean and 
Jablonski, included Commissioners Morgan 
J. Trudell, Floyd C. Fischer, Neil J. Meagh- 
er, J. Warren Wilson, and Attorney John X. 
Theiler. 

Louis A. Vaupre and Ambrose J. Maxwell, 
president and manager, respectively, of 
Greater Bay City Chamber of Commerce, 
commended the active role of the Bay City 
people-to-people program. 

Arndt disclosed that, at the precise mo- 
ment of the Mechelen telephone call, 120 
people from our other sister city of Ans- 


plane in Frankfurt, Germany, 
America. They will arrive in New York City 
Friday morning, and 40 will then board a 
bus to come to Bay City.” 

He said: “Mrs. Violet Kilgore, of U.S. 
Travel Service, Washington, D.C., who was 
here recently for our State convention, ad- 
vises me it represents the largest group 
from one area of Europe to come to the 
United States under the new U.S. Travel 
Service ‘vacation in the U.S. A,“ promotion.” 

US. Travel Service is planning a recogni- 
tion ceremony in Washington, D.C., follow- 
ing the group’s tour of America and visit 
to Bay City. ~ 

Arndt also pointed to other Bay City 
“firsts” during the past year, stich as send- 
ing the first large civic tour to another 
continent under the people-to-people ban- 
ner (last October's airlift), and making Voice 
of America broadcasts to foreign lands twice 
in the same week. 

Voice of America last May beamed a broad- 
cast to Burma concerning composition 
books sent by Washington intermediate 
school pupils here to children of that na- 
tion under the pupil-to-pupil plan. 

The next day another broadcast went to 
South India, relative to Mercy Hospital 
medical books shipped there to answer a 
critical need under a request from the late 
Dr. Tom Dooley Foundation. 
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The Challenges and Opportunities of 
Public Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 31, 1962 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
sure that my colleagues will find of great 
interest a thoughtful editorial which ap- 
peared recently in the Marathon Inde- 
pendent, a weekly newspaper published 
in Marathon, N.Y. I am sure all of us 
will find references in this fine article 
to our own experiences in political life, 
as well as a reminder of some of the 
things that make democracy strong and 
great here in America. The editorial 
was written by Editor Walter W. 
Grunfeld. 

The editorial follows: 

PUBLIC OFFICE: AT WHAT Cost? 


It takes a man of neyer-ending energy and 
saintly patience to be either the holder of & 
major political office—and a minor one too— 
or to be a candidate in an active race for 
a political post. 

It has been the writer's good fortune to 
have very close contact during the past few 
weeks with several candidates whose names 
will appear on the ballot in September, at 
the primary election (September 6) and also 
in the November election and, in each case, 
not one of the candidates in this year's all- 
out campaign, is sitting back, hoping that 
his party label and those running with him 
on the same ticket, will carry him through to 
victory, 

It is true, and we should admit it, that 
men and women in political office are in the 
firing line all the time, perhaps more so than 
they deserve. Whether a man is serving the 
public as a politician, as a clergyman, as 4 
doctor or in any other capacity with which 
the public is closely connected, he is far 
too often the whipping post for those with 
complaints, with the armchair politicians 
and with the severe critics, as well as the 
press, which, at times, is far too critical of 4 
man in public life. . 

However, to qualify the latter statemen 
the political leader deserves to be questioned 
if, in the opinion of the public, he is not 
doing his job. But we hope to think that 
there are still men and women in publie 
office today, as is the farmer behind the 
plow, or the factory worker at the lathe, wh? 
are doing their very best. 

It goes without saying, whether the politi- 
cal man or woman is efficient and devo 
or not, his life is not one of serenity and 
smooth sailing all the way. 

From the observations we have made, after 
we have studied those now running for pub- 
lic office, it seems to us that one might often 
ask whether the effort expended is really 
worth it. If the officeseeker is sincere in 
his convictions, surely he has the right tO 
ask whether his sincere efforts are, and 
be, appreciated by the electorate. 

We have also come to the conclusion that 
politics is a hard life for anyone who has a 
deep regard for his family, for the little 
things in life which mean so much, and 
he is interested either in serving his com 
munity and business well, 

It seems that something has to give if 8? 
active political campaign is followed. The 
man who is serious about his convictions 
and wants to win badly and earnestly, surely 
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has little time for himself or for those close 
to him. 


The candidates seeking office in our im- 
Mediate area in the senatorial and con- 
gresslonal race, have a wide area to cover and 
if they wanted to, they could work steadily 
from now to primary day and still not meet 

the people in the immense districts. 

There are other problems too. How does 
a candidate know what the voters really 
Want, other than a capable, freethinking and 
honest representative either in Albany or in 
Washington. The candidate cannot possibly 
meet the wishes of all, although he can try, 
und must, satisfy the majority, if possible. 

He must be a man of tireless energy and 
*nthusiasm because he has to smile as read- 
ily early in the morning as he does late at 
Right. He cannot allow himself to show his 
Public that he is all worn out, that he is fed 
up with meeting the public and would just 
like to crawl into a corner and take a well- 
deserved nap. That usually comes after the 
Campaign is won, or lost, and after the pres- 
Sure of the big date is over. 

In addition to these pitfalls, the candidate, 
Or. officeholder, must be sincere and well 
meaning at all times because if his intentions 
are not sincere and well meaning, his true 
Colors will soon show after the public gets 
to know him. And our experience has been 
that the average voter can usually detect 
u good candidate, or officeholder, from one 
With selfish motives. 

Perhaps the negative factors account for 
the lack of interest on the part of well-quali- 
fled men and women to go through the grind 
Of everyday political life. If the man with 
noble goals is found, regardless of political 
afiliation, he should be allowed to represent 
us. Voting for the party symbol alone can, 
in some cases, only bring us problems, poor 
representation, and also a hard public life for 
the official, 

We urge our readers to study the candi- 
dates well, respect them for their efforts, re- 
Bardless of political affiliation, and encourage 
them in their work, rather than make the 
Campaign an unhappy experience. 

The yoter will find, if he takes just a little 
interest, that his study of the issues, of the 
Man, his platform, his attitude, will guide 
him in the right direction. Furthermore, 
voter should realize that he and his 
Neighbors want the best representative. 

We have such candidates in the field and 
We trust that ‘they will be found before the 
current all-out, strenuous effort ends. 


Another Salute to AP’s Haslet 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 31, 1962 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday our Majority Leader CARL ALBERT 
and other Members of Congress paid 
Eibute to a man whose friendship we 

ve come to cherish and whose jour- 

ability we have long respected. 
Ot course, I am speaking of the salute 
kiven to Charlie Haslet, who last Satur- 
Gay celebrated his 38th anniversary with 
the Associated Press wire service. 

It is a privilege for me today to add my 

atulations to Charlie Haslet for his 
to years of outstanding contributions 

Public enlightenment as a member of 
the fourth estate. 
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During my years in Congress, I have 
had the pleasure of becoming closely 
acquainted with Charlie Haslet since he 
is the Associated Press representative for 
the Oklahoma, Kansas, and Missouri 
region. Although Charlie’s reporting 
beat cannot match the glamour of the 
metropolitan police reporter, I believe 
Mr. Haslet’s contribution to public un- 
derstanding of our Government’s opera- 
tions is unquestionably more noteworthy. 

Charlie’s cool detachment in ap- 
proaching a news story and his year-in 
and year-out consistency in reporting the 
real facts from Washington have earned 
him the respect of his journalistic col- 
leagues and the confidence of the Mem- 
bers of Congress with whom he deals. 
May the Associated Press be fortunate 
enough to have many more years of ac- 
curate stories come from the reliable 
typewriter of Charlie Haslet. 


Speaker McCormack Honored by the 
Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL VINSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 31, 1962 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, we all 
share a feeling of pride in the many rec- 
ognitions and honors which have come 
to the leader of this great legislative 
body, the Speaker of the U.S. House of 
Representatives. 

We all know him as one of the great- 
est Americans, and we know him for his 
great heart, for the vitality of his char- 
acter, as well as for his enormous abili- 
ties as a legislator and a leader. 

It was the privilege of some of us to 
join the president and the national staff 
of the Reserve Officers Association sey- 
eral days ago in seeing conferred upon 
our Speaker an honor which is most un- 
usual—honorary life membership in the 
Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States. 

The ROA is a voluntary association of 
members of the officer corps of the U.S. 
military services. ROA holds a charter 
from the Congress and is charged with 
working for “a military policy which 
will provide adequate national security.” 

The ROA is a sound patriotic orga- 
nization. We in the Congress know it 
as such. It is an association whose rep- 
resentatives we trust, and whose spokes- 
men we rely upon. 

I am told that previously in the past 
3 years only one other honorary life 
member has been selected by ROA—and 
that also was a Member of this body, the 
Honorable Paul Joseph Kilday, now on 
the Federal bench. 

Our Speaker, the Honorable Jonn W. 
McCormack, was pleased to accept this 
honor from ROA when it was presented 
by Brig Gen. Donald S. Dawson, a for- 
mer key member of the staff of a Presi- 
dent of the United States. 
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For the benefit of the Members of the 
Congress, I am privileged to offer a copy 
of the resolution from ROA’s convention 
conferring this honorary life member- 
ship, together with the brief address 
ae by General Dawson upon the oc- 

on: 


Whereas this association desires to rec- 
ognize outstanding citizens and military 
leaders who have rendered e 
service to the cause of national defense and 
who have shared with this association its 
role in advancing a military policy which 
will provide adequate national security; and 

Whereas particularly effective leadership 
in the national community has been eyi- 
denced in this field by the Honorable Joun 
W. McCormack, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives; the Honorable L. MENDEL 
RIvERS, a member of the House Armed Sery- 
ices Committee and for a critical and sig- 
nificant period chairman of its subcommittee 
dealing with the Reserves; and Adm. Arleigh 
A. Burke, a wartime hero of the sea wars 
who later served as Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion of the United States, That the above- 
named citizen-leaders be invited to become, 
and are hereby designated as, honorary life 
members of the Reserve Officers Association 
of the United States, and that appropriate 
ceremonies be arranged to confer this mem- 
bership upon them. 


ADDRESS BY Bria. Gen. DONALD S. Dawson 


It is most appropriate that this award of 
an honorary life membership in the Reserve 
Officers Association is to be given to a man 
from the great State of Massachusetts, which 
in turn has given us the Minuteman. For it 
was the Provincial Congress on November 23, 
1774, which enrolled the Minutemen in 
Massachusetts. These were the men who 
would leave their firesides and take up arms 
in the defense of their country on a minute's 
notice. They were the men who fought in 
the first engagement of the war for inde- 
pendence at Lexington. 

Today the Minuteman has become the 
undying symbol of the Reserve Forces of the 
United States and the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation who are the Minutemen of today and 
who, as history has so recently demonstrated, 
are the men who will leave their homes and 
families and take up arms in defense of what 
we believe is right. 

But the man who is to receive this award 
is not a symbol—he is reality. He in reality 
has always stood on the firing line to protect 
and defend the American way of life. 

He has risen to the leadership and the 
most powerful office in the legislative branch 
of our Government because he has fought 
every day for the rights of the common man. 

He is a man, as those who know him will 
say, who never lets the sun set without hay- 
ing done something to better the lot of his 
fellow man, either through his personal and 
individual actions, or through his official 
actions. 

He is a man who knows the reality of 
power. He knows what it means to speak 
from a position of strength. With the leg- 
islative reins in his hands we may be confi- 
dent that our defenses will not become flabby 
and our military strength soft, but that we 
shall be provided with the sinews that will 
carry to all the world the conviction that 
we have the strength to deal with any force. 
We may be confident that he will give us 
the reality of power to take action on a 
minute’s notice. 

It is with great satisfaction that I present 
this plaque signifying honorary life member- 
ship in the Reserve Officers Association to the 
Speaker of the US. House of Representa- 
tives, the modern-day Minuteman, JoHN W. 
MCCORMACK. ~ 
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“The Election Campaign Has Begun”; 
“Kennedy the Politician” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 31, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Christan Science Monitor applied all 
the keenness of insight and careful 
reasoning which we have come to expect 
of it to analyzing the rather thorny 
problem of why President Kennedy has 
been having so much trouble getting his 
legislative program through Congress. 
The result was two very noteworthy 
editorials which I would like to insert in 
the Record today. 

I have been amazed that President 
Kennedy has continued, in all serious- 
ness, to blame the failure of his more 
controversial. and partisan proposals on 
the Republicans at a time when the sta- 
tistics on the Democratic majority in 
Congress—“3 to 2 in the House; 2 to 1 
in the Senate”—are so frequently cited 
as to have become a slogan. The flaws 
in the administration’s handling of its 
program which the Christian Science 
Monitor points out have been apparent 
for some time now, but I am gratified to 
see such an articulate, incisive state- 
ment of them, 

I commend both of these editorials to 
all of my colleagues, as well as to the 
administration and the voters: 

EKENNEDY THE POLITICIAN 

Mr. Kennedy is now talking franking par- 
tisan language about his stalled domestic 
legislative program. He blames the Republi- 
cans for his lack of success, There was a 
long series of statements to this effect in 
his latest press conference. 

Mr, Kennedy respects both logic and ob- 
jectivity but in this case he seems to be 
taking leave of both. Why should he blame 
members of the opposition party for pre- 
dictably voting against bills with which they 


an insufficient number of Democrats who 


agree. 

And how can he shrug his shoulders so 
fatalistically about the conservative Demo- 
crats while pointing such an accusing finger 
at the Republicans? Where is consistency? 

Mr. Kennedy also argues that because Re- 
publicans oppose his program they are for 
inaction. He is for action. But in many 
cases enough Republicans agree with the 
broad aims of Kennedy domestic bills to pass 
them, if they had been drafted with more 
attention to the national need and less to 
Democratic politics and power. 

But his frankly partisan approach to most 
of the major domestic bills provoked a frank- 
ly partisan answer. He knew that the con- 
servative Democrats would vote with the op- 
position. Logic would suggest that his 
strategy was at fault, and not either the con- 
servative Democrats or the Republicans. He 
misjudged the election returns. 

This is all the more curious because at 
the start of his second year in the White 
House the President told reporters he was 
mone to follow an entirely different strategy. 

He recognized the need for emphasizing 
national needs and deemphasizing party 
politics. 
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A few weeks thereafter he proposed a 
department of urban affairs in a highly 
political manner. For whatever reason, per- 
haps a rising political self-confidence, his 
approach to Congress radically changed. 
With this more recent approach Mr. Ken- 
nedy created his own frustration. 

He has now explicitly described his plan 
for the coming congressional campaign. To 
the degree that it can be separated from 
recrimination over the past, it is a partial 
return to logic again. The President is 
tackling the real cause of his difficulty in 
the narrow decision of the voters. “The 
areas I'll be campaigning in are seats 
where there will be a very clear choice be- 
tween Republicans who oppose these pro- 
grams and Democrats who support them. 
That's where I am going to go.” 

The voters will be there waiting. It re- 
mains to be seen whether they will con- 
sciously choose to base their vote on what 
kind of Congress they want to give Mr. Ken- 
nedy. (Many of them probably didn't, last 
time.) But they have this opportunity now 
and they should use It. 

Meanwhile it is curious that Mr. Kennedy 
should be gauche about allocating blame for 
his plight, when he is supposed to excel at 
the political arts. It could be that he mis- 
Judges the future voting as well as the past. 
He may find that the same actions on his 
part which drove the moderate votes in Con- 
gress into opposition will cause the voters 
in November to prefer more conservative 
candidates. 


Tse ELECTION CAMPAIGN Has BEGUN 

President Kennedy is going to take his dis- 
satisfaction with the makeup of Congress to 
the people. It will be the national election 
issue, over and above local contests, in No- 
vember, 

Just what Is this issue? 

The President was widely described as 
angry at the defeat of the medicare bill. 
Maybe so. Anger is an emotion most readily 
identified in a tone of voice and the color 
of the neck. It is seen and heard—or 
imagined—by those who are present and is 
not unknown to Presidents. What we read 
in the text of the President's comment, how- 
ever, and what Mr. Kennedy has several times 
described in public recently, was something 
different. 

Tt was a sense of deep frustration. Mr. 
Kennedy thinks it is not right that a Presi- 
dent, elected by all the people, should be 
blocked from carrying out his program. The 
key comes in his use of the word contro- 
versial“ at a recent press conference, A non- 
controversial bill gets through, he said. But 
one which is frankly partisan and subject 
to intense national debate does not. 

We should like to put it a little differently. 

There is a neat dividing line between those 
Kennedy bills which pass and those which 
do not. It separates bills which seek to ac- 
complish a useful purpose but are drafted 
with a political eye to enlarging the partisan 
power of the President, from those which 
lack the second characteristic, The defeated 
farm bill was not an honest choice—it was 
stacked in favor of a vote for Federal pro- 
duction controls. The defeated urban affairs 
department bill had a high content of politi- 
cal maneuver. The medicare bill forced a 
solution on the doctors without taking care- 
ful account of their valid (as distinct from 
their partisan) concerns. The Kennedy vic- 
tories now emerging in the fields of tariffs 
and foreign aid do not have this weakness, 

In our judgment the mood of the American 
people today supports the actions of Congress 
more nearly than the sense of partisan 
frustration of the President. It is a mood of 
cautious, not radical reform, dubious about 
the exercise of political power for its own 
sake independently of the merits of a given 
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issue. The defeated bills just weren't good 
enough. And the way they were conceived 
Was a little too politica!. 

If this is so, what will happen if the Presi- 
dent takes his defeats to the country? The 
results may surprise him. We sympathize 
with his problem. We do not enjoy dead- 
lock between Congress and the White House. 
We support two-party government and un- 
derstand what that means in terms of parti- 
san programs, We do not wish to denature 
the political process. 

We want vigorous and original solutions 
to difficult national problems. But we are 
convinced that this is a period when the 
American people want broadly national solu- 
tions. 


This could be a discipline and not a frus- 
tration. When the President has followed 
this pattern he has won, and earned, notable 


support from Congress. 


Judge C. Beverly Briley, of Davidson 
County, Tenn., Newly Elected Presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
County Officials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 30, 1962 


Mr, EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Association of County Officials 
held its 27th annual conference at the 
Statler Hilton Hotel in New York City 
on July 8-11. It was an outstanding 
gathering of county officials from all 
parts of the United States. 

Much progress has been made in the 
last few years by the National Associa- 
tion of County Officials. The president 
for the past year has been David W. Bird, 
of San Diego, Calif., who has made an 
excellent contribution to the association. 

The executive director of the associa- 
tion is Bernard F. Hillenbrand, who in 
the past few years has really also made 
an outstanding contribution in the build- 
ing of the association. 

The president for the new year, who 
was elected on Wednesday, July 11, is 
Judge C. Beverly Briley, who is the 
county judge of Davidson County, Tenn. 

I had the privilege and honor of work- 
ing with Judge Briley from 1954 to 1958 
when I was executive secretary of the 
Tennessee County Services Association, 
an organization composed of the county 
judges and county highway officials of 
Tennessee. 

Judge Briley has made an outstand- 
ing contribution not only to Davidson 
County, Tenn., as a leader in county gov- 
ernment, but to Tennessee as well. His 
keen insight into all types of county gov- 
ernment, his alertness, his honesty and 
his energy have been superb. 

Recently, through his work and that 
of other leaders in Davidson County, this 
county has adopted the metropolitan 
form of government, thereby combining 
governmental functions of the city of 
Nashville and Davidson County. 
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Judge Briley will make an outstand- 
ing contribution to the National Associa- 
tion of County Officials. In his accept- 
ance speech as president of the associa- 
tion he made the point that counties in 
the recent years have been taking up the 
Problems of local government in a realis- 
tic manner and that they are answering 
the challenges of the local problems. 

He also stated that in his judgment, 
and the judgment of the most of the 
People who had studied government, 
that the suburban problem had arisen in 
the counties—or rather in the cities as 
Such—and that this was true even in 

rural areas, because the towns had 
accepting more of the population of 

the counties and that the county gov- 
ernments had not had the opportunities 
obtain the responsibilities and au- 
thority of rendering the services that 
3 needed in this population migra- 

on. 

He further stated that with the new 
Concept of county government that they 
Were moving ahead in the field of local 
government and in the forefront with 
the kind of leadership that was demon- 

ted in their meeting in New York 
and that certainly the problems of the 
Deople could be solved. That the asso- 
ciation was going to assume a further 

ership as they had done during the 
Dast decade of developing programs and 
Cooperative understanding between all 
governmental agencies to achieve the 

Service at the most economical level 
of government for serving their people. 

They all decided that they will have 
in Washington in February of 1963, as 
& tentative date, a second urban county 
COngress, similar to the one they had 
some 4 years ago. And on this occa- 

n they will attempt to bring up to 
date the activities that have been taking 
Place in the field of local government 
toward solving the urban type of prob- 
Jems. And when they use the word 

urban“ they are not talking about just 
the big metropolitan centers, but the 
ban problems that are affecting every 
ty seat, such as water supply, sewer- 
108. and so forth; and that in this con- 
they expected to have a review 
ot what had taken place prior to—rather 
the last urban county congress 

and project an additional future. 
J ere were two editorials commending 

Udge Briley—one in the Nashville Ten- 
in Can which is the morning newspaper 
Ey Nashville, published by Amon C. 

ans; and the other in the Nashville 
Bann her which is the afternoon paper 
Stadashuille, published by James G. 
The editorials follow: 

From the Nashyille Tennessean, July 12, 
1962] 
Nationa Honor ror JUDGE BRILEY 
tne tVidson County Judge Beverly Briley was 
ciati ea as president of the National Asso- 
, dient ot County Officials in New York last 
his ch His elevation to the highest post in 
him Osen field is a compliment not only to 

5 and his efforts, but to his community. 

Udge Briley has been nationally recog- 
for a umong his county official colleagues 
tion; umber of years. His election as na- 
lection President was predestined by his se- 

n last year as vice president. 
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Though he did not originate the idea of 
consolidated local government, adopted here 
June 28, Judge Briley certainly is due credit 
for proposing it as a solution to Nashville- 
Davidson County problems. He worked hard 
for its adoption. Its success in referendum 
was a testimonial not only to the common- 
sense of merged local governments, but to 
the public’s confidence in Judge Briley’s 
opinion. Public servants can receive no 
higher commendation. 


From the Nashville Banner, July 12, 1962] 
CONGRATULATIONS, JUDGE BRILEY 


Wednesday in New York, Davidson County 
Judge Beverly Briley was elected president 
of the National Association of County Of- 


regard: 
counties a voice which is respected at every 
level. : 

This new approach was needed, Judge 
Briley and other progressive NACO members 
believed, because the face of the Nation's 


County—farmlands 
sions and the new problems were urban and 
no longer rural. 

Toi be secre. Fae) head. of" Scene 
organization is a personal tribute udge 
Briley, but it also is an honor for Davidson 
County, Tenn., to get this recognition— 
something that we all can be proud of. 

The Banner joins the judge's many other 


friends and associates in congratulating him 


on the honor bestowed. 


The Constitution and Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 23, 1962 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
this morning I was honored to be at 
Philadelphia, representing Gov. Gaylord 
Nelson and the State of Wisconsin, at 
ceremonies saluting the 175th anniver- 
sary of the U.S. Constitution at Inde- 
pendence Hall, 

It was my privilege to present Wis- 
consin’s State flag which was raised over 
Independence Hall for the first time in 
history. 

The following speech, prepared by 
Governor Nelson, will be of interest to 
the House. In presenting this speech at 
Philadelphia, and now in presenting it 
to the House, I am once more confirmed 
in my high opinion of the power, clarity 
and importance of Governor Nelson’s 
message: 

WHAT THE CONSTITUTION MEANS TO THE STATE 
or WISCONSIN 
(By Gov. Gaylord Nelson) 

The American constitutional system is a 

Federal Union of equal States—in the lan- 

of the Supreme Court—"“equal in 
power, dignity, and authority.” It follows 
that the Constitution has the same basic 
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meaning for Wisconsin that it has for any 
other State. There is nothing about Wis- 
consin’s stake in the Constitution which is 
different from that of any other State. All 
of the States have precisely the same rights 
and the same obligations. 

The Constitution reserves to the States, in 
the 10th amendment, the powers which are 
not delegated to the National Government. 
But the Constitution also imposes many limi- 
tations upon the States, such as those of the 
first section of the 14th amendment relat- 
ing to due process of law and the equal pro- 
tection of the laws, and In this respect, too, 
the States are in a condition of absolute 
equality of obligation. What Wisconsin 18 
forbidden to do, no other State may do. 
What Wisconsin is permitted to do, any 
other State may do. 

The States differ only in how well they 
live up to both the limitations and the ob- 
ligations imposed upon them by the Con- 
stitution. Some have flouted the limitations 
they are sworn to uphold.. Others have re- 
fused to meet the obligations which are clear- 
ly theirs. I am proud to say that Wis- 
consin has done neither. In more than a 
century of statehood, we have constantly 
striven to obey both the letter and the spirit 
of the U.S. Constitution. 

In the magistral language of its sixth 
article, the Constitution is “the supreme 
law of the land.“ This means what it says, 
that Federal law is supreme in all of the 
States of the Union. It means that no 
State has a right to determine for itself, in 
any matter within Federal competence, the 
extent of its obligation to obey the supreme 
law of the land. Wisconsin vigorously repu- 
diates any notion that a State has the right 
to pick and choose which provision of Fed- 
eral law it will choose to obey. It regards 
the asserted doctrine of interposition as rank 
constitutional heresy. 

The Constitution makes stern demands of 
the States. It requires them to refrain from 
meddling in foreign affairs. It forbids them 
to issue currencies of their own. It denies 
them the authority to interfere with inter- 
state and foreign commerce, whether by 
taxation or regulation. It prohibits them 
from enacting bills of attainder, or ex post 
facto laws, or laws impairing the obligation 
of contract. No State may deny anyone the 
right to vote on account of race, color, or 
sex. Above all, each State is enjoined not to 
deprive any person “of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty, without due process of law; nor deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws.” 

These limitations,are solemnly set forth 
in the supreme law of the land. If all the 
States were equally faithful in observing 
their constitutional obligations, the neces- 
sity for Federal intervention would not arise, 
Every State is endowed with ample author- 
ity to honor fully its constitutional obliga- 
tions, if only it has the will to use this 
authority judiciously and firmly. The inter- 
vention of the national military authority 
is nothing less than a symbol of default 
upon the part of a State. If every State were 
always scrupulous to do its full duty under 
the Constitution, there would be no occa- 
sion for the exercise of national police power 
50 far as the enjoyment. of man’s federally 
guaranteed rights is concerned, 

Equality of status and of rights is the 
theme of the Constitution for all the citi- 
zens of the United States as well as for the 
States. In this respect, too, no ope has a 
preferred position. The right to the equal 
protection of the laws is precisely the same 
on both sides of the Mason-Dixon line. 
Since, in the words of the first Justice Har- 
lan, “the Constitution is colorblind,” the 
rights of our people do not and cannot de- 
pend upon the color of their skins, This 
equality of rights is the hallmark of true 
constitutional government. There is no 
place in our system of constitutional rights 
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for privileged characters, nor for under- 
privileged ones. All men in the eyes of the 
supreme law of the land have the same 
rights, and of course the same obligations, 
This is the measure of good government, 
and the seal of American patriotism and 
unity. For people care most for a govern- 
ment which treats them fustly, and the 
theme of justice is equality of treatment. 

Wisconsin has always honored its position 
as an equal partner in the American Federal 
Union. We recognize the American consti- 
tutional formula as the world’s greatest and 
most successful enterprise in federalism, an 
enterprise which secures the blessings of 
unity without sacrificing the values in 
diversity. We recognize the Constitution 
as the central focus of American patriotism, 
because it is both the measure and the 
guarantor of indispensable human rights 
for all men of whatever condition or 
location. For the world, the Constitution 18 
a symbol of freedom and of man’s capacity 
for rational self-government. 

On this occasion of the 175th anniversary 
of the signing of the Constitution of the 
United States, as Governor of the State of 
Wisconsin, and in behalf of its people, I 
proudly and gladly reaffirm our devotion to 
its principles: When Wisconsin entered the 
Union in 1848, we pledged ourselves to love, 
honor and obey the Constitution of the 
United States. These vows have not over the 
years lost their relevancy or potency. On 
the contrary, the net result of experience 
has been to make them ever more meaning- 
ful and precious. In a world of turmoil and 
great peril, the U.S. Constitution is the true 
beacon of national unity and national pur- 
pose. 


Education Leadership Institutes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 31, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
from Dr. Earl R. Boggs, dean, College of 
Education, West Virginia University: 

West VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, 
Morgantown, July 27, 1962. 

Hon, CLEVXLAND M. BAILEY, 

Chairman, General Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Bar: I have fol- 
lowed the progress of the proposed Quality 
Education Act which I hope will be passed 
in the near future. In my opinion, it has 
the possibility of giving aid to education in 
some very much needed areas. 

For some time, I have been of the opinion 
that we need legislation to support institute 
programs of a broader nature than we have 
at present. Instead of institute programs 
being restricted to specific areas, I would 
like to propose the idea that the quality 
education bill be amended to include sup- 
port for a broader aspect or a new bill which 
would provide for the broader aspects of 
educational services. I realize that this let- 
ter is far from a formal proposal, but per- 
haps it contains enough specifics to make 
the gencral idea clear. 

We need an institute with a broad em- 
phasis on recrultment for educational lead- 
ership. I suggest that approximately 100 
academically talented college graduates of 
the academic year who have been 
identified during the year as those who have 
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interest in developing programs at the grad- 
uate level leading to leadership positions in 
education In the flelds of elementary teach- 
ing, secondary teaching, principalships, su- 
pervision, reading specialists, counseling and 
guidance, special education, and general ad- 
ministration be selected. The basic founda- 
tion program of such an institute would be 
educational leadership training. With staff 
guidance in the institute, each enrollee 
would identify one major and one related 
area of educational leadership for study dur- 
ing the summer. For example, there is close 
enough relationship between the fields of 
counseling and guidance and supervision for 
these to be considered related areas. The 
basic plan of the institute, however, would 
Include training In the development of com- 
petencies required for all educational lead- 
ers as the foundation for deep and specific 
study in one major and one related area. 
By the end of a 10- or 12-week session each 
one of these academically talented graduates 
of undergraduate institutions would be 
started toward a program of educational 
leadership and would have a graduate pro- 
gram specifically planned toward a graduate 
degree, 

Many educational leaders today have prob- 
ably drifted into leadership positions as a 
result of vacancies occurring which led to 
their ons. I believe that the pro- 
posed type of institute program would en- 
courage graduates to train for leadership 
positions for which they not only have a 
keen interest but also the kind of aptitude 
which predicts success for them in these 
positions. 

I am deeply grateful to you for your fine 
leadership in education and the help you 
have been to us in West Virginia. I listened 
to your statements at the Jackson's Mill ad- 
ministrative conference with a great deal of 
interest and noted the warmth of feeling 
in the audience toward you as one of our 
great leaders on whom we can depend for 
help In the field of education. 

Respectfully submitted. 

EarL R. Bocas, 
Dean. 


Freedom as America Knows It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 24, 1962 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of my colleagues 
to a stirring essay written by an eighth- 
grade pupil of the SS. Cyril and Method- 
ius School in Hartford, Conn. 

Miss Helen Blonski was awarded first 
prize by the Ladies Auxiliary of the Po- 
lish Legion of American Veterans in their 
fifth annual essay contest, and I think 


she deserves a great amount of praise 


for her achievement. This expression 
of patriotism appears especially mean- 
ingful in light of the pressing problems 
which the youth of today must face. 

It is with great pleasure that I submit 
for printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
this essay and with it offer my personal 
congratulations: 

FREEDOM AS AMERICA Knows Ir 

In America, our rights are beautifully sum- 
marized in the four freedoms—freedom of 
the press, freedom of speech, freedom of re- 
ligion, and freedom of assembly. We are 
all very fortunate to have these thoughts 
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of violence and evil that a possibility of 
world peace seems almost impossible. It 
appears that the Communists are at war with 
God and with the image of God in man. In 
truth, I cannot conceive of such a terrifying 
evil, that man himself would want to de- 
stroy his own creator. Perhaps the reason 
of my uncertainty is due to the fact that life 
in the United States is almost entirely in ac- 
cord with God's dlvine plan. The majority 
of Americans strive for perfection in fus- 
tice, peace, and freedom for all. 

Our Government has traveled a long te- 
dious distance since the arrival of our fore- 
fathers. Their coming undoubtedly started 
a new and different type of nation, a nation 
which has never entirely overshadowed true 
democracy. All true Americans feel and 
know that in this war-threatened world, 
America’s flame of freedom will someday 
spread throughout the entire universe, carry- 
ing with it America’s principles of freedom, 
Justice, peace, and, finally, love and respect 
of God. 


Grand Parlor, Native Daughters of the 
Golden West, Commend Work of the 
House Committee on Un-American 
Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so te do, I call your attention to the 
following resolution by the Grand Par- 
lor, Native Daughters of the Golden 
West, dated July 11, 1962, and my reply 
to them dated July 31, 1962: 

GRAND PARLOR, NATIVE DAUGHTERS 

or THE GOLDEN WEST, 
San Francisco, Calif., July 11, 1962. 
To the Honorable Members of the U.S. Con- 
gress and House of Representatives from 
the State of California and to the Hon- 
orable Members of the California Legis- 
lature. 

Dear Sms: At the recent annual convention 
of the Native Daughters of the Golden West, 
a fraternal and patrictic organization of 
California-born women dedicated to the 
principles of our order—love of home, devo- 
tion to the flag of the United States, venera- 
tion of the ploneers, and an abiding faith 
in the existence of God—the delegates in con- 
vention assembled unanimously adopted the 
following resolution: 

“Whereas we vow allegiance to God and 
country and we seek to preserve and protect 
the concepts of liberty and freedom that 
are our American heritage enjoyed in our 
great Nation; and 

our Government, schools, and 
churches being vital to this achievement: 
Be it 

“Resolved, That the Native Daughters of 
the Golden West in convention assembled do 
commend the work of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities and recommend 
its continued support, that by its constant 
vigilance we may live free from all subversive 
forces of evil seeking to weaken and destroy - 
our foundation of freedom and institutions 
of learning.” 

Respectfully yours, 
IRMA S. MURRAY, 
Grand Secretary. 
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Jr 31, 1962. 
Granp PARLOR, NATIVE DAUGHTERS OF THE 
GOLDEN WEST, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

My Dran Prens: Your favor dated July 
11. 1962, communicated to me and other 
Members of the U.S. Congress from the State 
Of California the fact that at the recent an- 
nual convention of the Native Daughters of 
the Golden West, the delegates in that con- 
vention assembled, unanimously adopted a 
resolution comemnding the work of the 

Committee on Un-American Activities 
and recommended its continued support. 
This was truly an inspiration to me. It is 
‘specially so for three reasons, to wit: 

1. Tam a Native Son of the Golden West. 
I was born in Oakland, Calif. I was for- 
Merly a president of the Grizzly Bear Parlor 
at Long Beach, Calif., and, therefore, it is a 
Privilege to hear from you as Native Daugh- 
ters of the Golden West in this important 
Matter. 

2. I have been an active member of the 

Un-American Activities Committee for 
about 15 years, and it was this committee 
about which you made your substantial and 

us resolution of support. 

8. I cordially and emphatically agree with 
every word of your very pertinent resolution. 

I shall shortly ask for unanimous author- 
ity to place your resolution in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record of the U.S. Congress, and 
When it does appear I am going to obtain a 
Copy and mail it to you. 

With kind regards and best wishes. 

Cordiall 


y. 
CLYDE DOYLE, 
Member of Congress, 234 Congressional 
District, Los Angeles County. 
(Our beloved Nation deserves the best of 
Whatever we are.) 


Some Difficulties With Relying on a 
Tax Cat Alone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 31, 1962 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include in 
the Recor the text of my radio-TV in- 
terview, July 31, 1962, on the West- 
mahouse Broadcasting Co. program. 
“Washington Viewpoint,” in which I 
discussed the need for a broad economic 
Drogram for domestic growth and to 
— our balance-of-payments 


WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT 
Rezy. Cogrcx. Good evening. This 18 
Corrick with Sid Davis in the House 
Gun o- Tele rieten Gallery on Capitol Hill. 
guest on Washington Viewpoint this 
— is Democratic Congressman HENRY 
10 88, of Wisconsin. Congressman REUSS 
member of the House Banking and Cur- 
tency Committee, the Joint Congressional 
be ame Committee, and he is the regional 
sty of the House Democratic 
Dudu group, which is an informal group of 
Ube, to help push so-called 
Tal legislation through the House. 

Congressman, the great debate in Wash- 
tans these days is to cut or not to cut— 
at „that is. You have said that a tax cut 
this time would be “politically risky and 

y unsound unless it is coupled 
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Representative Reuss. Well, what I meant 
when I said politically risky was simply this. 
I think if the administration came forward 
within the next 2 or 3 days with a program 
that consisted of nothing but a naked tax- 
cut proposal, I would be very dubious indeed 
about the impact of this on Congress. I say 
this because I've talked to many many of 
my colleagues, and some are against a tax 
cut, think it will further unbalance the 
budget, some are for a tax cut in the lower 
brackets where it will help consumption, 
some are for a tax cut in the upper brackets 
where it will, so they say, stimulate invest- 
ment; others want to counteract the iy — 
a tax cut tightening money or — 
trenching 5 expenditures. So that I just 
think that there is so great a contrariety of 
view that if all that is before the Congress is 
a tax cut, it might very well become a 
cro} s 

3 For whom? For the Presi- 


Miss Corrick. What are some of the other 

measures that you believe should accom- 

cut? 

„ Reuss. Well I think that 
we have to look at our markets in a very 
simple way ss if we had suddenly arrived 
on this Earth from Mars, and ask ourselves, 
all right, where can we sell more goods and 
services, To be.reeliato, in — 
today we don't have—at least I can’t see— 
ee ee like the big automobile building 
boom we had in the 1920's or the big home- 
building and the consumer durable home 
appliance selling boom of the early 1950's. 
So one asks, Well, where are there markets? 
Well, if you ask that question, you find that 
there are some simply stupendous markets 
lying around untapped, if we but had the 
wit to tap them. And I can suggest about 
three of those. For example, over ir. Western 
Europe they're having one of the biggest 
booms in history. The housewives of Ger- 
many, Italy, and France desperately want 
and don't have things like refrigerators and 
washing machines and dryers and disposal 
units and dishwashers, and other mechanical 
equipment which has become quite common- 
place in the United States. At the same 
time that that is happening and at a time 
when European factories aren't geared up 
at all to produce this, we in America are 
having 5% percent of our work force un- 
employed, a very laggard rate of growth, we 
desperately need to put idle men back to 
work in idle factories, and one of the ways 
we could do this would be to make just these 
consumer that Europeans want so 
much, but which they can't buy very largely 
as a result of the high Common Market tariff. 
So, instead of being lackadaisical about this, 
I would think that we ought to get off our 
haunches immediately and try to bargain 
down that Common Market tariff so that 
we can get our American consumer durables 
into the European Common Market. That 
would be one marvelous market. There are 
some others. 

Miss Connie. So you believe then that as 
things stand now, that Congress wouldn't 
enact a tax cut? 

Representative Reuss. I wouldn't go so far 
as to say that. It's just that I can't say 
with any real certainty how Congress would 
react to what I call a tax cut in isolation. 
Congress, after all, has—let’s be honest 
about it—reacted in a disquieting manner 
to the administration on the medicare bill, 
on the farm bill, on the Urban Affairs De- 
partment proposal. And I don’t think the 
administration wants to encourage political 
labilities here. 
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Miss Corrick. It would be a risk that you 
think the President would hate to take in 
this election year? 

Representative Reuss. I should think so, 
but I don't want to overstress the politics 
of it. You picked up one-half of a two-part 
statement I made. I said it was politically 
risky and I thought economically unsound, 
I prefer to stress the latter. I think if all 
we do is have a tax cut, and then at the same 
time we allow the monetary authorities of 
this country—the Federal Reserve—to do 
what they said they would do—namely, 
tighten up the very money which has just 
been loosened up by a tax cut—then you 
would end up by not putting idle men to 
work, by not putting idle factories back to 
work, but simply by undergoing a great 
deficit in our budget, not appreciably helping 
the domestic economic picture, and, with 
a budget deficit of that size, if our economy 
continued to lag, I wouldn't feel a bit good 
about the 3 of the dollar abroad. I'd 
be afraid t some Europeans might tak 
fright and take flight. 3 

Miss Corrick. Sid Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Congressman, in this election 
year some rather formidable forces are in 
favor of the tax cut—namely, the chamber 
of commerce, and the AFL-CIO. How would 
Congress be reluctant to pass a tax cut prior 
nd ne November elections when something 

t usually is a v nice thing 
before an election? pis bere 

Representative Reuss. Well, so it is al- 
ways said, and I'll admit that the chamber 
of commerce and the AFL-CIO are thought 
of as tremendously large and powerful 
forces. However, I notice that Congressmen. 
take quite an independent view on these 
things. I notice that Senator Harry Brap, 
who is ordinarily alined with chamber of 
commerce thinking, vigorously opposes the 
tax cut. Never mind his reasons at the mo- 
ment, but his opposition is quite clear. At 
the same time, a number of liberal legisla- 
tors have also opposed the tax cut despite 
the fact that the AFL-CIO is 
My own position, which I'm trying to make 


open u 
some of these markets which I think wet 


got to open up if we're going to have the 
prosperity we ought to have at home and do 
our necessary part in world affairs, 

Mr. Davis. While we're on the subject of 
the economy, there are two schools of 
thought on the economy right now. Are we 
headed into a recession, or are we not, in 
your opinion? 

Representative Reuss. These are all rela- 
tive things. I do not believe we are headed 
for a depression, and the reason I don't is 
because of the so-called built-in stabilizers 
our progressive income tax, unemployment 
insurance, our social insurance and welfare 
programs generally, our bank deposit insur- 
ance, all of these things are sufficient, in my 
mind, to keep us from anything like a 1932- 
type depression. However, having said that, 
let me hasten to add that I'm not being 
Pollyanna about this. I’ve been deeply dis- 
turbed at the fact that we've had three re- 
cessions in the last 7 years, that each time we 
get out of the recession, we seem to stabilize 
unemployment at a somewhat higher level 
than it's been. For example, when we 
emerged from the 1960 recession, we got our 
unemployment level down from about 7 per- 
cent to the 544 percent where it is now—5½ 
percent of the work force but we don't 
seem to be able to do any better. We aren't 
improving matters, and I’m not content to 
sit idly by and say 5% percent Is a tolerable 
amount of unemployment. Similarly, our 
growth rate, which simply means the amount 
of goods and services we make each year as 


moving? How do we solve these problems of 
periodic 


Representative Reuss. I don't think that 
we are compelled to that position for several 
reasons: One is that there is a tremendous 


the fact that 20 percent of the Americans 
are still very, poor. Their family in- 
$4,000, if they're a family 
un 
e 


you've got practically all of America which 
is very short on certain things. Those 
things are mainly local public improvements, 
better schools, more universities, more med- 
ical schools, hospitals, adequate sewage 
disposal plants, adequate methods of clean- 
ing up our air and our polluted water, parks, 
playgrounds, cultural institutions, art gal- 
leries, symphony halls, all the good things 
of life, libraries. I'm not suggesting, please 
don't misunderstand me, that the Federal 
Government is supposed to build all these 
things. I am saying that somewhere in 
America, if we put on our thinking cap, we 
ought to be able to satisfy these needs. And 
I haven't mentioned the tremendous need 
throughout the whole world for our goods— 
the need of people of Europe who can pay 
hard convertible cash for them. This ts a 
market I think we ought to get into, plus 
the need of the underdeveloped southern 
half of the world—the billion and a half 
people who are the real have-nots, who need 
some help by us and the other successful 
Wealthy countries. So I'm not prepared to 
say today, well, let 5 to 10 percent of the 
American people remain unemployed. I 
don't think that's necessary. Furthermore. 
from the standpoint of American social life, 
people in this country do work. This is 
what you do by day, and I don't think that 
we're prepared yet for a system in which 80 
percent of the people of working ability 
work, and the other 20 percent are somehow 
supported in idleness by the other 80. I 
don't think that the 80 percent want that 
and Fm very sure that the 20 percent don't 
want it. They’d sooner work by the sweat 
of their brow and make their contribution 
to their country. 

Miss Corricx. Congressman REUSS, one 
more point on this tax cut matter. Presi- 
dent Kennedy has said that he will not make 
up his mind about recommending an im- 
mediate tax cut until around the middle of 
August after the July business figures have 
come in and he's had a chance to evaluate 
them. 


Representative Reuss. I think that was a 
Wise view on his part. 

Miss Corrick. And also reportedly he’s 
watting for some sign from Congress that 
Congress would enact a tax cut if he re- 
quested it. A Republican Senator, CLIFFORD 
Case, of New Jersey, said the other day that 
this indicates a lack of confidence on the 
President's part in his own ability to lead 
Congress. Do you think that Mr. Kennedy 
is demonstrating a lack of leadership on this 
matter? 
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role of the tax cut in such a broad program 
would become apparent to people and would 
become apparent to Congress. The proper 
role of a tax cut, it seems to me, is the little 
spinning of the flywheel needed to get the 
economy going again. But a tax cut by it- 
self is not enough. We've got to open up 
these new markets at home and abroad that 
I've described. And a tax cut in and of it- 
self is not enough to do that. So I think 
we've got to move on all of these fronts and 
if the President tabled before the American 
people a program designed to produce at 
home full employment, maximum growth, 
and a stable dollar without inflation, and a 
broad program that over the next year or two 
could balance our international payments 
and keep us from shaking and trembling 
over the position of the dollar overseas, I 
think the American people would support it. 
I think the American people would support 
that kind of a program just as they sup- 
ported two great Kennedy successes—lI'll 
mention them—the Peace Corps, where 
America's idealism was aroused, where people 
everywhere I went saw the connection be- 
tween what our young people wanted to do 
and what our mission out in the under- 
developed world was. Another such program 
where the President got marvelous public 

and excellent congressional support 
too, at least in the House, was in the trade 
bill. Here, I think, Americans realized that 
we can't crawl into a isolationist hole, that 
we live in a world that is very much inter- 
connected, and that the best defense is an 
offense, and that we ought to come out of our 
corner fighting. And I think they responded 
very well. And taking a lead from that, I 
should think it would be great stuff if Presi- 
dent Kennedy on television, by speeches, and 
using all the great media at his comamnd, 
including radio, would get out there and 
sketch the kind of a program that I'm talk- 
ing about. 3 

Now I'm not suggesting that I've presented 
anything very new here, it's simply putting 
it into a new framework and relating a tax 
cut to that, rather than standing there 
transfixed by a tax cut as if it were the one 
and only panacea, when it isn't. 

Mr. Davis. Congressman Reuss, you men- 
tioned the President taking his case to the 
people, could his failure in taking his case 
to the people be one of the reasons for the 
trouble he’s having here upon the Hill with 
Congress? Are you more fireside 
chats by going directly to the people to get 
Congress to move his programs? 

Representative Reuss. Well, there are 
many reasons why, in recent weeks, at least, 
the administration has scored some defeats 
at the hands of Congress, The biggest single 
reason, of course, is the fact that Congress 
isn't really an administration-minded Con- 
gress at all, if you take the Republicans 
who, except for a few, oppose the President 
on almost everything he does, and take some 
of our Southern Democratic friends who are 
in coalition with the Republicans, you don’t 
have an administration majority atall. You 
have an antiadministration majority, and 
the wonder of it is that President Kennedy 
has been able to get through what he has. 
I wouldn't have believed it possible. So that, 
I don't want to suggest that the trouble 
with Congress is anything other than the 
trouble with Congress. However, the experi- 
ence with the Peace Corps and the experience 
with the Trade Expansion Act, and with sey- 
eral other measures which have aroused a 
good response in Congress, I think should 
lead one to the conclusion that where the 
President will evolve a program which ts 
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understandable, where he will show its con- 
nection between our world position, and our 
determination to keep the world at peace, 
and our domestic problems, and where he 
will take this issue to the public, then he’ll 
win. Now maybe he won't win the first 
battle, but he’s erected a standard 


of the free world, can repair and he'll just 
stay with it till he does win. 

So, I think that kind of an economic 
program would have a great chance of po- 
litical success. because the President could 
send out sparks to the American people 
and then these would reverberate back on 
Congress. That, to me, is how you get 
things done. 

Mr. Davis. There's been some talk, though. 
that the President has not exerted his au- 


use the stick as well as the carrot. Do you 
agree with that criticism? 

Representative Reuss. Not really. I don't 
think you're going to achieve congressional 
success In any very marked degree by whee- 
dling, cajoling, threatening. Oh, sure you 
need—any administration, Republican or 
Democratic—needs to maintain good laison 
with Congress and smile upon its friends 
and give dirty looks occasionally to its foes. 
But by and large Congressmen aren't going 
to vote on the great national issues depend- 
ing upon whether their back has been 
scratched by the administration or not. I 
think the way to get the big things done 
is to have the President, in conjunction with 
responsible people in Congress, work out 
programs, and then to have the President, 
as the leader of the American people, bounce 
those programs over to the American people 
in a process of cross-fertilization, and then 
I think Congress will do what the national 
Interest requires. 


Roads to (Lumber) Recovery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


or WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, on July 
26 the President announced a program 
designed to assist the lumber industry 
and improve its competitive position. 
The announcement followed a 45-minute 
meeting with Senators and Congress- 
men from the Northwest who formed & 
delegation to discuss with the President 
all possible means to overcome the eco- 
nomic hardships being suffered by the 
lumber industry and those dependent 
upon it for employment, 

One of the six steps included in the 
President's program is the submission of 
a request to the Congress for additional 
funds for forest development and road 
trail programs to assure prompt harvest 
of allocated national forest timber. 

Our national forests are a great renew- 
able asset. The investment in forest 
roads is returned many times over in 
the form of timber sales revenue an 
taxes to the Federal Treasury and 1 
governments and in the form of salaries 
and profits to the local economy. 

Moreover, our Federal timber re- 
sources represent an opportunity to ad- 
vance economic growth and create em- 
ployment in underdeveloped regions. 
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Yet, the national forests, deprived of 
adequate access roads, are not able to 
make the maximum contribution. The 
Shortage of timber supplies is creating a 
critical degree of unemployment in many 
Areas. 


It is interesting to note that the 
Private and State lands in the State of 
Washington have been made generally 
Accessible. Private enterprise has recog- 
nized that for every dollar invested in 
access roads, several dollars in products, 
water development, recreation, and taxes 
are returned to the community and the 
Nation. 

The Federal lands have not yet been 
adequately made accessible. Leaving 
these lands inaccessible means that the 
Yield, and much of this land is highly 
Productive, is going to waste every year. 

We in Congress should see that these 
lands are managed to full potential pro- 
duction just as we would if we owned 

€m ourselyes. These lands are a valu- 
able natural resource which should be 
Making its full contribution to the 
economy of the Nation. 

In Washington, almost 30 percent of 
the acreage is federally owned. In many 
Western States the Federal portion is 
greater. 

Wise stewardship dictates that these 
Federal lands become as productive as 
the State, county, and private lands that 
Surround them. Access is one important 
segment of management and develop- 
ment. Failure to provide sufficient access 
funds is a failure in wise management. 

The President last week announced his 
intention to seek an additional $10 mil- 
lion for Forest Service roads and trails 

an effort to increase the amount of 

eral timber available for the Na- 
tion's lumber industry. I will support 
the President’s request and will support 
All other measures designed to improve 
the management of our Federal lands. 


Everybody Says He’s for Education, 
but— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 31, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
Uke to insert in the Recorp an excellent 
article which appeared in the New York 
Times magazine section on Sunday, July 
22, 1962. In this article Fred M. Hech- 

er discussed one of the greatest leg- 
islative fiascoes of the past few years— 
the utter inability of Congress to reach 
a working agreement on Federal aid to 
education. 

No one denies the importance of 
Proper and adequate educational facili- 

es for our children and yet few is- 
Sues have stirred up such controversy in 

Stress. The time must come—and 
S0on—when the critical need for both 
schools and for a general upgrad- 

ing of the quality of education will suc- 
in overriding the side issues which 
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have blocked Federal aid to education 
up to now. 

Education is too important a subject to 
be kicked around year after year while 
educational needs go unmet. For this 
reason, I commend Mr. Hechinger’s ar- 
ticle to the attention of my colleagues: 
Evserrsopy Sars He's ror EDUCATION, BUT— 

(By Fred M. Hechinger) : 

Year after year, Federal aid to education is 
proposed in Congress, but the outcome re- 
mains the same: No action. There have been 
times, of course, when Congress voted speci- 
fic, pinpointed funds. Amid the panic cre- 
ated by the first Soviet sputnik, Congress 
was even moved to pass the National De- 
fense Education Act, offering funds largely 
for the improvement of science, mathema- 
tics and language teaching. But no matter 
how urgent the demand for basic elemen- 
tary- and high-school aid—or how nonparti- 
san the support—the answer has remained 
“No.” i 

Nor is there any sign that Congress will 
act differently in the present session. On the 
contrary, although President Kennedy, in 
1961, called Federal aid to the public schools 
“probably the most important piece of dom- 
estic legislation,” and repeated, in February 
of this year, that “it is imperative that [such 
legislation] be enacted in this session,” the 
matter has all but faded from the congres- 
sional calendar. Recent reviews in the press 
of remaining “must” legislation no longer 
even include any mention of the issue. Pres- 
idential press conferences skip the ques- 
tion, and even the administration's own 
staffs in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare appear to have dropped 
education in favor of health and welfare. 
More than in previous years, Federal aid to 
education is winding up as the forgotten, or 
at least the politically sidetracked, issue. 

President Kennedy has emphasized that 
the issue has been discussed, without effect, 
for 40 years. Among the early supporters of 
Federal aid was the late Senator Robert A. 
Taft, a symbol of conservatism, who pointed 
out that “the youth of our country are not 
only citizens of the States in which they 
reside but also citizens of the entire Nation.” 

The White House Conference on Educa- 
tion, under President Eisenhower, voted bet- 
ter than 2 to 1 In favor of Federal aid. The 
National Education Association, in recent 
years, has been one of Washington's biggest 
lobbies. Labor has strongly supported aid 
to the schools, 

With such support, why is pressure from 
the voters apparently too lukewarm to per- 
suade the ear-to-the-ground House of Repre- 
sentatives to act? 

Last October, Abraham A. Ribicoff, then 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, 
read the riot act to the assembled leaders of 
American colleges and universities. He 
charged that every group, “was looking out 
for a small piece of education 
None * * * was interested in doing some- 
thing for education as a whole.” Instead of 
grassroots support, he said, “there was a 
great void." He added that, while all 
mothers and fathers want the best education 
for their own children, the American people 
lacked “commitment” to education. 

How just is this charge? 

On the surface, everybody wants “an edu- 
cation.” More than one-fourth of the Nation 
is now enrolled in school, college or uni- 
versity. Nearly 4 million students crowd 
the higher education campuses. Except for 
unskilled labor, a high school diploma has 
become almost as essential as working papers 
used to be, and a college degree is more com- 
mon here than a high school certificate in 
many other countries. 

The frenzy with which parents press for 
their offspring’s admission to college 
for itself. Something about education must 
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be compelling if parents of 4-year-olds sub- 
ject their infants to intelligence tests for 
admission to nursery school. 

Where then is the lack of commitment? 
Why the reluctance to offer taxpayers’ sup- 
port? 

There are many reasons. Underneath the 
talk about college, there remains a hankering 
for the days of the self-made man. The 
pioneers who made the country great—were 
they bookish? And H. like Abe Lincoln, they 
needed “book larnin’,” didn’t they get it in 
their log cabins? There remains, perhaps 
especially among the older generation (and, 
thanks to seniority rule, it is a strong gen- 
eration in Congress), a suspicion of the new- 
fangled big-education business. 

Closely related is the deep division between 
vocational training and, from the he-man 
point of view, the slightly effete idea of gen- 
eral education. Vocational education has 
long been getting Federal subsidies, without 
much opposition. 

There is a widespread dislike of frills, with 
everybody considering an unnecessary waste 
of money the things related to that part of 
education he believes least important. It 
is quite possible to be at the same dinner 
party within earshot of a plea for more 
poetry and a harangue it; a charge 
that children are being deprived of physical 
exercise and a violent attack on the waste 
of school money for a swimming pool; a 
case for mathematics in junior high school 
and a warning that pressures on young chil- 
dren are turning them into neurotic book- 
worms, 

All this has made for fragmentation of 
aims, interests and support. And the effect is 
heightened by institutional fragmentation. 
Teachers’ organizations, for example, lost 
considerable interest in Federal aid proposals 
the moment aid for teachers’ salaries seemed 
to slip out of the bill. Even this year, after 
the Ribicoff lecture had been discussed and 
its pertinence, if not its tact, generally 
acknowledged, the higher education associa- 
tions banded together only for the support 
of aid to higher education. 

Passing the academic buck, with colleges 
blaming schools for low standards and 
schools complaining that graduate schools 
turn out incompetent teachers, is an old 
American parlor game. But while it may get 
each level of education off the hook of un- 
friendly criticism, it does little to further 
the impression that education as a whole re- 
quires and deserves support. 

In some of the big cities, teachers are or- 

in dozens of splinter organizations, 
often fighting each other with greater en- 
ergy than they are consolidating the inter- 
ests of education. In contrast to the pro- 
fessional unity of such groups as the 
American Medical Association or the Bar 
Association, educators find it so difficult to 
make commonsense that in New York City, 
for example, school principals and assistant 
principals have separate organizations. 

An outstanding demonstration of educa- 
tors’ readiness to fight for their piece of 
the whole was a recent attempt by the phys- 
ical education teachers in New York State to 
have legislation passed that would reduce 
class sizes for physical education instruction. 

Representative ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, JR., 
although chairman of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor and therefore 
theoretically charged with passage of Presi- 
dent Kennedy's program, has again hinted 
at a revival of the Powell amendment to pro- 
hibit aid to segregated schools. Integration, 
a vitally important issue, thus fragments 
education even further. 

The classic example of division, of course, 
is the religious issue. Should aid go to pri- 
yate and parochial schools and, if it cannot, 
should the supporters of parochial education 
stop Federal to schools altogether? 
Would such aid, in Cardinal Spellman's 
words, be discriminatory? 
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This issue is classic because it involves 
the of whether Federal money 
should be used to invite even greater frag- 
mentation of intereste and institutions, 
The supporters of aid to parochial schools 
admittedly want a place in such schools for 
every Catholic child. They not only argue 
that the cost to support so vast a separate 
school system is already high; they add that 
higher salaries for public school teachers 
would drive up the competitive price for lay 
teachers who now constitute the majority 
in many parochial schools. 

On the other side of the argument—quite 
apart from the constitutional question, 
which has been obscured rather than clari- 
fied by a series of Supreme Court decisions— 
is the warning that, if Federal funds go to 
Roman Catholic schools, other churches will 
see themselves driven to greater stress on 
parochial schools of their own, and the 
national division will become even sharper. 

At any rate, Mr. Ribicoff reported that his 
mail advocated: “Do something for parochial 
schools,” or: “Don't do anything for paro- 
chial schools,” but that nobody was writing: 
Do something for education.” 

Equally troublesome is the lingering issue 
of “Federal control.” Local and State con- 
trol of education is considered by extremists 
a mandate for complete provincial isolation- 
ism, Less extreme opposition is based on tra- 
ditional suspicion of big government, a 
healthy fear of bureaucracy and a peculiar 
myth that State government and local school 
authorities are somehow less bureaucratic, 
less political, more honest and more frugal 
than Federal officials. 

Partly, this tradition may well be based 
on the sincere belief that education, because 
it is so important, needs to be protected 
against exploitation by potential tyrants. 
How else could one explain the readiness of 
the most outspoken opponents of Federal aid 
to education to rush to the Public Treasury 
the moment the railroads, airlines or high- 
way builders find themselves in financial 
crises? Even the private-enterprise-minded 
AMA approves of Federal aid to hospitals. 

Finally, there is a roadblock less tangible 
but more basic than any of the others: edu- 
cation is considered primarily as a means to 
an end, usually linked to economic or social 
advancement. This means that the public 
supports the right to a certificate rather than 
the process of learning. í 

This is why Congress appears willing to act 
in support of higher education but hesitant 
about aiding -elementary and secondary 
schools. The apparent theory is that the 
public schools—no matter how inadequate 
they may be—are there, and everybody 
therefore is assured of a diploma, if he so 
desires. But across the country constitu- 
ents are up in arms because there may not 
be a place in college—and therefore a chance 
for a d ‘or their children. 

In fact, it is quite likely that, were there 
enough openings in all the colleges to go 
around, the public would suddenly be as lit- 
tle concerned about supporting higher edu- 
cation as it now appears about aiding the 
schools. 

Robert M. Hutchins, the former president 
of the University of Chicago, once said that 
the best way to solve the problem of Amer- 
ican education would be to give every child 
a bachelor's degree at birth so that the 
schools could get on with the real business 
of learning. Actually, the result of such ac- 
tion would more likely be a complete loss of 
interest in education—below the master’s or 
doctor's degree. 

The danger of this lack of public con- 
cern for education as a whole is that aid 
comes, at best, in piecemeal fashion, with- 
out cohesive plan. It goes to those aspects 
of education which, for the moment, have 
the loudest voice through the most effective 
lobby. 
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Even the highly successful National De- 
fense Education Act has suffered in effec- 
tiveness by being able to gain support only 
for the crisis subjects of the moment— 
science, mathematics, and foreign lan- 
guages—instead of building up strength 
throughout the long-neglected curriculum. 
In fact, the very schools which needed help 
most could not really make effective use of 
National Defense Education Act aid: a truly 
poor and neglected school, without a science 
or a foreign-language teacher, has little to 
gain from new science equipment or an elec- 
tronic language laboratory. 

It is no secret that, in spite of the original 
good purpose, ald to federally Impacted areas 
has in many places become no more than 
pork-barrel expenditure. Although Federal 
installations may take land off the tax rolls, 
the violent protests whenever an air base 
or a defense establishment is to be closed 
down offer some indication that their 
presence is hardly a drain on the local econ- 
omy. While boomtowns get aid, the truly 
distressed regions, both in rural sections and 
in city slums, go without support. 

Aid to the schools, in answer to Russia’s 
sputniks, has actually been dramatically suc- 
cessful in the past four years. But it is al- 
ready evident that the panic infusion of Fed- 
eral dollars has revived the high schools 
without having similar influence on the rest 
of the system. The elementary schools are 
still lagging and the colleges find it increas- 
ingly difficult to keep up. 

What, then, are the answers? President 
Kennedy has tried to urge Congress to take 
a look at the entire panorama of education: 
basic support for the elementary and high 
schools, special aid for the support of quality 
instruction, readying the colleges and univer- 
sities for increased enrollment and wiping 
out pockets of complete lack of education 
and remnants of adult illiteracy. 

If these various tasks are to be achieved 
piecemeal, at the mercy of shifting pres- 
sures and fluctuating public support, the re- 
sult will be not only less effective, but vastly 
more expensive. Emergency crash programs 
always cost more. Next year’s inflation will 
eat up more of the school funds. Yet there 
is little hope for any cohesive action unless 
the public can be made conscious of, and in- 
terested in, the essence of education rather 
than the trappings. 

Teachers, college presidents and school 


gress will not listen to occasional academic 
voices, no matter how d But if, 
for example, the majority of the Nation’s 
school board members were to support aid 
to education, the effect might be quite dif- 
ferent. Yet, at this year's national conven- 
tion of board members, a poll of the mem- 

showed the majority still opposed to 
Federal aid. The well-to-do districts are out- 
voting the needy in such polls. 


There are more than 150,000 such board 


members, and most of them are highly in- 
fluential, and predominantly conservative, 
members of the community. To legislators, 
they are truly representative of the grass- 
roots. They, together with parents’ groups, 
teachers’ organizations, university spokes- 
men and civic groups, would carry consider- 
able weight. At present, however, there are 
only ineffective splinter groups, while the 
opposition is solidly organized. 

In the final analysis, the problem is to 
make the pieces of the jigsaw puzzle fall 
into a meaningful picture. This is not 
uniquely a problem of education nor un- 
precedented as a national problem. When 
the country tried to find its way out of isola- 
tionism, the forces of sectionalism and spe- 
cial interests were also pulling in their many 
separate directions. What was required then 
was leadership on many levels—among the 
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civic organizations in the local communities 
and from national political figures, such as 
the late Senator Vandenberg. 

The Nation’s needs and plans could and 
should not ever be determined by a unified 
popular yoice. Special interests has often 
been turned into a slightly shady term, de- 
picting the desire for personal or factional 
gain as against the general welfare. But spe- 
cial interests are the natural and essential 
prerogatives of the many parts of a country 
that is also a continent. 

It is only on the occasions when, out of 
the chorus of separate voices, a new policy 
is to be shaped into a harmonious expression 
of national interest that the pluralistic de- 
sires must be unified, at least to the extent 
of providing a workable majority. This is 
the point at which Federal aid to education 
has failed, because too many voices hare 
talked about their pieces of education with- 
out speaking for either the whole or the 
substance of education. 

The essential element is the people’s abil- 
ity to see the entire picture, Judge the Na- 
tion's needs and come to grips with their 
own and their children’s future. Only if 
that exists will the forces of the grassroots 
coalesce to fill what Mr. Ribicoff called the 
“great void.” 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, W. n 25, D. O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions-under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Doeuments and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr, Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recor at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


